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WARRANT  APPOINTING  THE  COMMISSION, 


CiriEr  Secretary’s  Ofpics, 
Dublin  Castle. 

BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 
CADOGAN. 

Whereas  it  appears  to  Us  to  be  expedient  that  a Commission  should  forthwith  ispe 
with  a view  to  determiniug  how  far,  and  in  what  form,  Manual  and  Practical  instruction 
-should  be  included  in  the  Educational  System  of  the  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board 
-of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Now  We,  George  Henry,  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint — 

Somerset  Richard,  Earl  Eelmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; 

His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  William  Conyngham,  Baron  Plunket,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ; 

His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  Christopher  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  Christopher  T.albot  Redington,  b.a.  ; 

His  Honor  Judge  Sh.aw,  q.c.  ; 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; 

The  Reverend  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; 

The  Reverend  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; 

Professor  George  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

Stanley  Harrington,  Esquire,  b.a.  ; 

William  Robert  J.  Molloy,  Esquire  ; 

Captain  T.  B.  Shaw,  late  Royal  Engineers,  Inspector  of  Science  and  Art 
Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  England  ; and 

J.  Struthers,  Esquire,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Scotch  Education 
Department, 

'to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say  to  inquire  and 
^report  with  a view  to  determining  how  far,  and  in  what  form,  manual  and  practical 
instruction  should  be  included  in  the  Educational  System  of  the  Primary  Schools  under 
the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  pui'poses  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
presents  authorize  and  empower  you  the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more 
■of  you  to  be  named  by  you,  to  call  before  you,  or  any  tliree  or  more  of  you,  such  persons 
as  you  may  think  fit  to  examine,  and  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  in  the 
matter  hereby  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  everything  connected  therewith, 
and  generally  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  whatsoever. 

And  also  to  call  for  and  examine  such  books,  documents,  papers,  writings,  or  records 
as  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid  shall  think  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Inquiry. 

And  We  also  by  these  presents  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you  as  aforesaid,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
nf  you,  may  deem  expedient  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  also  to  employ  such  persons 
•as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in  undertaking  any  inquiry  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  as 
}mu  may  deem  expedient  to  make,  and  Our  pleasure  is  thq-t  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you  as  aforesaid,  do  from  time  to  time  and  with  all  convenient  speed  report  to  Us  what 
you  sba.11  find  eoncemhig  the  premises. 

And  We  further  by  these  presents  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue 
in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  Commissioners  do  from  time  to  time  proceed 
in  the  execution  tbei’eof,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  tune  by 
adjournment.  j i i. 

And  for  your  further  assistance  in  the  execution  of  these  present^  We  do  hereby 
appoint  James  Dermot  Daly,  Esquire,  m.a.,  to  be  the  Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission, 
whose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
-require. 

Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  25th  day  of  January,  1897, 
By  His  Excellency’s  Command, 

D.  HARREL. 

A 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

IN 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  BOARD  OE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND. 


PINAL  EEPOET. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY,  EARL  CADOGAN,  K.G., 

&C.,  &C-,  &c., 


LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

We  the  Commissioners  appointed  “ to  inquire  and  report  with  a view  to  determining  Proceedings 
how  far  and  in  what  form,  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  should  be  included  in  of  the  Oom- 
the  Educational  System  of  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,”  beg  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  our  Fourth  and  final  Keport,  on  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry.  ^ ^ „ 

In  carrying  out  the  task  imposed  upon  us  by  your  Excellency  s Commission  of 
January  25,  1897,  we  have  had  ninety-three  meetings,  of  which  fifty-seven  were 
sittings  for  the  receiving  of  evidence.  We  have  taken  the  evidence  of  186  persons 
whom  we  considered  qualified  to  give  information  on  the  matters  submitted  to  us, 
and  we  have  visited  119  schools,  in  most  of  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  actually  given.  i r 

At  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry,  we  held  seven  public  sittings  in  Dublin,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1897.  At  these  sittings  we  inquired  into  the  actual  working 
of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  we  ascertained  to  what  extent  the 
various  branches  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  find,  at  present,  a place  in  that 
system.  We  also  received  some  suggestions  as  to  what  improvements  might  be  made 
in  this  respect.  We  examined  thirteen  witnesses,  all  of  whom  were,  or  h^  been, 
officially  connected  either  with  the  Board  of  National  Education,  or  with  the  irainmg 
Colleges  for  teachers,  under  local  management,  in  connection  with  it.  This  evidence 
was  presented  with  our  First  Report. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  we  proceeded  to  England ; and  m the  course  of  some  four 
weeks,  we  held  public  sittings  for  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  inspected  many  schools 
and  kindred  institutions,  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  Kendal,  Barrow-m- 
Fumess  and  other  smaller  places  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  those  named.  At  Penrith, 
we  visited  a Central  School  of  Woodwork  for  teachers  of  primary  schools  ; we 
visited  also  the  Model  Farm  of  the  joint  County  Councils  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland,  not  fai’  from  Penrith  ; and  likewise  two  plots  for  illustrative  experiments 
in  agriculture,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kendal.  From  Carlisle,  two  of  our  body 
visited  a school  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  which  a class  of  woodwork  was  successfully  con- 
ducted, although  the  school  had  only  a single  teacher.  The  evidence  taken  in 
England  was  presented  with  our  Second  Report.  . , . t i- 

In  April  and  May,  we  held  some  further  sittings  in  Dublin ; and  m June,  a quorum  of 
the  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Belinore,  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Struthers, 
went  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  educational  system 
known  under  the  name  of  Sloyd,  and  successfully  canied  out  in  those  countnes.  they 
visited  Gothenburg,  the  Sloyd  Seminarium  at  Naas,  Trollhatten,  Stockholm,  TJpsala, 

Gamla  Upsala,  Norrkoping,  and  two  country  schools  in  the  vieimty  of  the  last  motioned 
town.  They  were  enabled  to  take  the  evidence  of  Herr  Otto  Salomon,  the  Sloyd-Director 
at  Nails  ; they  saw'the  woodwork  classes  in  actual  operation  in  most  of  the  schools  winch 

they  visited;  and  they  obtained  in  various  ways  a great  deal  of  valuable  mformation. 

They  went  also  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  visited  Herr  Mikkelsen  s Training- bc^ol  for 
Teachers,  and  examined  into  the  working  of  the  Sloyd  methods  according  to  the  Danish 
system.  After  the  return  of  these  members  of  our  Commission,  some  further  sittings  were 
held  in  Dublin.  The  evidence  then  taken,  together  with  Ilerr  Salmon  s evidence  at  Naas, 
and  a memorandum  on  the  Sloyd  system  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  was  presented 
Avith  our  Third  Report.  ,, 
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Rejioit 
divided  into 
three  parts. 


Pai't  I. 

General 

Coneliisioiis. 


I In  the  last  days  of  September,  and  during  the  early  part  of  October,  we  made  a tour 
■ through  Ireland,  visiting  schools  and  taking  evidence  in  Kilkenny.  Waterford,  Lismore,. 
Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  Sligo,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry.  At  Waterford,  we  took  the- 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  “ De  la. Salle  " Training  College  ; and  during  our  visit  to 
Cork,  w'e  inspected  the  Munster  Dairy  Farm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  From 
Ireland  we  passed  over  to  Scotland,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  we  visited 
schools  and  took  evidence  at  Dumfries,  Lockerbie, Edinburgh, Leith,  Glasgow,  andDundee. 

Since  our  return  from  Scotland  we  have  held  many  sittings  in  Dublin,  for  the  taking 
of  evidence  and  the  preparation  of  our  Report.  We  have  also  visited  the  Albert  Model 
Farm  at  Glasnevin,  the  Training  College  inMarlborough-street,  “ St.  Pati-ick’s”  Training 
College, the  “Church  of  Ireland”  Training  College,  and  “ Our  Lady  ofMercy”  Training 
College.  The  evidence  taken  in  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  is  pre- 
sented as  a supplement  to  this  Report. 

With  a view  to  ascertain  the  existing  facts  v/lth  regard  to  Manual  and  Pi-actical 
Instruction  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  we  employed  as  our 
assistants  to  visit  these  countries,  Messrs.  Purser,  Rolleston,  Bonapai-te  Wyse,  and 
Hughes-Dowling.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
We  have  had  the  advantage,  too,  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of 
Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  funiish  us  with  a memorandum  on  Manual  Training'  for  boys  in  Primary 
Schools  in  foreign  countries.^  For  our  information  regarding  schools  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  indebted  to  the  very  complete  and  exhaustive  Repi^rts  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  We  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  Professor  Fitzgerald,  who  took  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  America,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  to  see  some  of  the  primary  schools  in 
that  country. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  and  of  the  facts  which  we 
have  seen  for  ourselves,  we  now  proceed  to  report,  in  accordance  witli  your  Excellency’s 
Commission,  how  far,  and  in  what  form,  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  should 
be  included  in  the  system  of  px’imary  education  carried  out  by  the  National  Education 
Board  in  Ireland.  We  may  at  once  express  our  strong  conviction  that  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  ought  to  be  introduced,  as  far  as  possible,  into  all  schools  where 
it  does  not  at  pi-esent  exist,  and  that,  in  those  schools  where  it  does  exist,  it  ought  to 
be  largely  developed  and  extended.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  a change  will  not 
involve  any  detriment  to  the  literary  education  of  the  pupils,  vdxile  it  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  develop  their  faculties,  to  quicken  their  intelligence,  and  to  fit  them 
better  for  their  work  in  life. 

It  will  be  convenient,  we  think,  for  your  Excellency,  if,  at  the  outset  of  our  Report, 
we  set  forth,  in  a summary  way,  the  general  conclusions  at  which  we  have  ax'rived  on 
this  subject,  and  the  main  grounds  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based.  We  will 
afterwards  deal  more  in  pax'ticular  with  the  various  branches  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction,  showing,  with  respect  to  each  branch,  what  is  the  present  condition 
of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  and  explaining  in  detail  the  changes  which  we 
propose  should  be  made.  Lastly,  Ave  shall  briefly  point  out  certain  changes  in  other- 
parts  of  the  system  of  National  Education,  which  will  become  necessary,  as  we  think, 
with  a view  to  the  development  of  Manual  and  Practical  Insti'uctlon. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  THE  GROUNDS  ON  WHICH  THEY 
ARE  BASED. 

I.  KINDERGARTEN. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  general  principles  and  methods 
of  the  system  known  by  the  name  of  Kindergarten,  which  have  been  already 
introduced  into  some  of  the  schools  under  the  National  Education  Board,  should  be 
extended  as  far  as  possible  to  all  schools  attended  by  infant  children^* 

II.  EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK. — We  think  that  Kindergarten  methods  and  principles 
should  be  continued  in  Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  ordinary  schools,  in  the 
form  of  Paper-folding,  Cardboax-d  woi'k,  Wix-e-work,  Brick-laying,  Clay-modelling,, 
and  such  like  exercises.  These  exercises  we  include  under  the  general  term  of  Hand 
and  Eye  Training,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  of  great  importance,  for  the  purpose  of 

1 Appendix  A,  V. 
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caiTying  on  the  manual  training  of  the  children,  from  the  Kindergarten  stage 
to  the  higher  grades  of  Manual  Instruction.  Further  we  consider  that  some 
form  of  more  advanced  Manual  Instruction  should  be  introduced,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  higher  classes  of  schools  for  boys  ; and  we  recommend,  as  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Woodwork,  treated 
educationally.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  not  to  make  the  boys  carpenters, 
but  to  train  them  in  habits  of  accurate  observation,  careful  measurement,  and  exact 
workmanship.  Such  habits  we  regard  as  of  great  value  to  all  boys,  whatever  may  be 
their  subsequent  career  in  life. 

III.  DUAWiNG. — We  recommend  that  Drawing  should  be  made  compulsory,  as  far  as 
possible,  ill  all  National  Schools.  The  first  elements  of  it  find  a place  in  the  Kindergarten 
svstem,  and  it  should  be  continued,  we  think,  to  the  end  of  the  school  career.  In  the 
classes  above  the  Kindergarten,  it  should  be  associated  with  Hand  and  Eye  Training, 
with  Woodwork,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  Elementary  Science,  as  soon  as  these 
subjects  are  introduced. 

IV.  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. — We  ai'6  of  Opinion  that  a simple  course  of  Elementary 
Science  should  form  a part  of  ordinary  education  in  National  Schools.  This  course 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  children  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  common  facts  of  nature,  and  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
science.  In  the  lower  classes,  it  should  consist  in  great  part  of  object  lessons  j and  in 
the  higher  classes,  it  should  be  illustrated  by  simple  experiments.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  and  assisted,  as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable,  to  take  part  in  the 
experiments.  The  programme  for  this  coarse,  while  folhjwing  everywhere  the  same 
general  lines,  may  with  advantage  be  varied  in  its  details,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  children. 

V.  AGRICULTURE. — We  doiiot  think  that  Agriculture  as  an  art,  that  is  to  say  practical 
farmino',  is  a subject  that  properly  belongs  to  elementary  education.  At  present,  the 
study  of  what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Agriculture,  is  compulsory  for  boys  in  all  rural 
schools,  and  is  highlj^  encouraged  by  fees.  But  our  inquiry  has  shown  that  this  study 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  committing  a text-book  to  memory ; and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  has  little  educational  or  practical  value.  We  recommend  instead, 
that  the  course  of  Elementary  Science  to  be  taught  in  rural  schools,  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  illustrate  the  more  sinqile  scientific  principles  that  underlie  the  art  and  industry 
of  Aoriculture.  We  also  recommend  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  School  Gardens, 
as  a means  by  which  these  scientific  principles  may  be  illustrated  and  made  interesting 
to  the  pupils^  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  School 
Farms,  the  object  of  -which  is  to  teach  the  art  of  Agriculture,  properly  belongs  to  the 
functions  of  a Board  of  primary  education.  As  regards  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin, 
and  the  MunSter  Dairy  School,  we  think  that  they  could  be  made  more  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  education,  if  placed  in  charge  of  an  Agricultural  Department, 
whenever  sue!)  a Department  is  established  in  Ireland. 

VI.  COOKERY,  LAUNDRY  WORK,  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. — We  think  it  Very  desirable 
that  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  and  Domestic  Science,  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  may 
be  found  prapticable,  in  girls  schools.-  We  cannot  advise  that  these  subjects  should, 
at  present,  be  made  compulsory  ; but  we  do  recommend  that  aid  should  be  freely  given 
to  provide  the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment  for  teaching  them ; and  that  managers 
and  teachers  should  be  "encoui’aged  to  take  them  up,  by  a liberal  system  of  grants. 

VII.  NEEDLEWORK. — Needlewoi'k  should  continue  to  form,  as  at  present,  an  important 
element  in  all  schools  for  girls.  The  first  elements  of  it  are  taught  in  the  Kindergarten 
system.  It  should  be  continued  in  Classes  I.,  II.,  and  TIT.,  as  a part  of  Hand  and  Eye 
Training ; and,  in  the  higher  classes,  advanced  Needlework  will  naturally  occupy  the 
time  devoted  to  Woodwork  in  schools  for  boys. 

VIII.  SINGING. — We  recommend  that  Singing  should  be  brought  within  the  reach 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  children  attending  National  Schools  in  Ireland.  It  has 
a cultivating  and  refining  influence,  and  furnishes  a source  of  permanent  enjoyment. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  the  number  of  children  who  are  taught  Singing,  in  schools 
inspected  by  the  State,  is  about  99  per  cent  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  an  equally  good  result  should  not  be  attained  in  Ireland, 
if  equal  encouragement  be  given.  From  the  experience  of  English  and  Scotch  schools, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  Tonic  Sol-fir  method  of  teaching  is  the  most  simple  and 
effective.  This  system  has  been  already  adopted  in  some  Irish  schools  ; and  we 
strongly  recommend  that  it  be  extended  as  rapidly  ami  widely  as  may  be  found  possible. 


Part  T. 

General 

Concltiwons. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Part  I.  IX.  DRILL  AND  PHYSICAL  ExKROiSKS. — Vai’ious  kinds  of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises 
— “ are  now  a recognised  part  of  primary  education  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  on  the^ 

Conclusions  Europe  ; and  we  think  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  primary  schools. 

of  Ireland,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  are  satisfied,  from  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard  on  tliis  subject,  that  such  exercises  contribute  largely  to  the  health,  the  spirits,, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  the  children.  They  are  no  additional  burden  on  school 
life,  but  rather  a pleasant  form  of  recreation  ; and  the  children  return  from  them  to  their 
studies  with  renewed  energy. 

Mode  of  will  be  for  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  consider  and  determine  in 

introduc-  wliat  manner  these  various  changes  can  best  be  introduced  into  their  system.  But  we- 
have  ventured  to  make  some  general  suggestions  on  this  head,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  set  forth  hei'e  in  a summary  form. 

We  think  that  the  changes  recommended  ought  to  be  introduced,  not  all  at  once,, 
but  gradually  and  tentatively.  They  should  be  tried  first  in  the  larger  centres,  and 
afterwards  extended  to  more  remote  disti’icts.  Tt  would  be  necessary,  at  the  outset, 
to  engage  the  services  of  experts,  from  outside  the  present  staff  of  the  National 
Education  Board,  whose  duty  it  would  he  to  organise  the  classes,  and  to  aid  the  teachers 
with  their  counsel  and  instruction.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  work,  after  a 
little  time,  could  be  taken  up  by  the  ordinary  staff  of  tlie  Board.  Again,  it  is 
obviously  important  that  all  future  teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  new  subjects ; 
and  the  programme  of  the  Training  Colleges  must  accordingly  be  framed  to  this 
end.  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  question,  by  what  means  time  may  be  found 
for  the  several  exercises  in  manual  and  practical  training  which  we  have  recom- 
mended ; and  we  have  pointed  out  certain  modifications  in  the  present  programme  of 
studies,  which  may  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  Avhieh,  wo  believe,  will  not 
interfere  unfavourably  witli  tiro  course  of  instruction  hitherto  given  in  the  National 
Schools. 

Lastly,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  Bcsults  Fees,  depending- 
on  the  individual  examination  of  pupils,  at  present  in  force  in  the  National  Schools,, 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  these  subjects  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction.  While 
it  should  be  always  open  to  the  Inspector  to  examine  individual  pupils,  we  think  that 
the  grants  awarded  to  the  teacher,  in  these  subjects,  should  largely  depend  on  the 
general  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  and  industry,  on  the  efficiency  of  his  method  of 
teaching,  and  on  his  power  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  class. 

The  considerations  by  which  we  have  been  led  to  the  general  conclusions  above 
set  out,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  this  Keport,  under  the  several 
heads  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction.  But  we  think  it  will  .be  for  your 
Excellency’s  convenience,  that  the  general  summ.ary  of  our  conclusions  should  be  here 
followed  by  a general  summary  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based. 

I.  First,  then,  there  are  reasons  founded  on  educational  principles.  The 
present  system,  which  consists  largely  in  the  study  of  books,  is  one-sided  in  its- 
chai’acter  ; and  it  leaves  some  of  the  most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind  absolutely 
unti'ained.  We  think  it  important  that  children  should  be  taught  not  merely  to 
take  in  knowledge  from  books,  but  to  observe  with  intelligence  the  material  world 
around  them  ; that  they  should  be  ti'ained  in  habits  of  correct  reasoning  on  the  facts, 
observed  ; and  that  they  should,  even  at  school,  acquire  some  skill  in  the  use  of  hand- 
and  eye  to  execute  the  conceptions  of  the  brain.  Such  a training  we  regard  as  valuable - 
to  all,  but  especially  valuable  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  mainly  devoted  to 
industrial  arts  and  occupations.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pupils  attending  primary  schools- 
under  the  National  Board,  will  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  work  of  their  hands  ; 
it  is  therefore  important  that  they  should  be  trained,  from  the  beginning,  to  use  their 
hands  with  dexterity  and  intelligence.^ 

^ The  general  educational  value  of  Manual  Training  in  primary  schools,  especially  .for  those  -who  have  to 
devote  tlieir  lives  to  manual  woi-k,  has  been  insisted  on  by  a great  number  of  witnessfjs.  The  following  may  he 
taken  as  examples  ; — Mr.  A.  W.  Jievifi,  Dii-eetor  of  Manual  Training  to  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  vol.  ii., 
qq.  3134 — 7 j 3£r.  George  H.  Rohiii&on,  Head  Master,  Board  School,  Birmingham,  vol.  ii.,  qq.  3584 — 90 ; Sir  ■ 
Philip  Mayrme,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  vol.  ii.,  qq.  4167,  4220 — 1 ; Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  H.  M. 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  vol.  ii.,  qq.  5136 — 4i  ; Mr.  Solomon  Ba/rter,  Organiser  of  Manual  Instruction 
to  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.,qq.  4928 — 34  ; Mr.  Edmmid  MorHs,  Instnictor  in  Woodwork,  to  the 
BaiTOw-in-Eiu-ness  School  Board,  vol.  ii.,  qq.  10448 — 8a;  Mr.  Arnold  Graves,  Honorary  Secretaiw  to  the 
Technical  Education  Association  for  Ireland,  vol.  hi.,  q.  10692  ; Mr.  S.  MG.  Mwrray,  Head  Master,  Sciennes 
Public  School,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.,  qq.  22199— -204;  Mr.  J.  G.  Kerr,  Head  blaster,  Allan  Glen’s  School,. 
Glasgow,  vol.  iv.,  qq.  23533 — 40. 
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II.  Next,  we  have  the  practical  experience  of  those  schools  in  -England,  Scotland, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  which  such  a system  as  we  recommend  has  been 
already  introduced  and  tested.  The  evidence  we  have  received  on  this  point,  is 
absolutely  unanimous  and,  as  we  think,  entirely  conclusive.  We  have  been  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  the  introduction  of  manual  and  practical  training  has  contributed 
greatly  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  to  increase  their  interest  in  school 
work,  and  to  make  school  life  generally  brighter  and  more  pleasant.  As  a consequence, 
the  school  attendance  is  improved  ; the  children  remain  at  school  to  a more  advanced 
age  ; and  much  time  is  gained  foi'  the  purpose  of  education. 

We  inquired  particularly  whether  the  literary  side  of  school  studies — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography — had  suffered  any  loss  by  the  change ; 
and  the  answer  was  uniform,  that  no  such  loss  had  been  observed.  In  some  cases,  we 
were  assured  that  the  literary  studies  had  been  positively  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  manual  training.  This  result  was  accounted  for,  partly  by  the 

increased  intelligence  of  the  children,  partly  by  the  constant  change  and  variety  of 
their  occupations, — many  of  tire  most  useful  exercises  being  only  a kind  of  organised 
play, — and  partly  b}'’  their  increased  interest  in  their  work. 

We  regard  it  also  as  a very  significant  testimony  to  the  value  of  manual  training, 
that  wherever  it  has  been  once  introduced,  it  has,  with  hardly  an  exception,  been 
continued  and  extended.  There  has  been  practically  no  disposition  to  go  back  to  the 
old  system,  which  made  primary  education  almost  exclusively  literary  in  its  character  ; 
and  after  an  experience  extending  over  some  years,  there  is  a general  consensus  of 
managers  of  schools,  inspectors,  and  parents,  that  the  value  of  primary  education  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  change.^ 

1 The  testimony  by  which  the  statements  made  in  the  tliree  paragraphs  of  the  above  section  are  supported, 
permeates  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence  we  have  taken  in  England  and  Scotland ; and  it  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  by  isolated  citations.  Nevertheless,  we  tliiiik  it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  here  a few 
references  to  particular  passages  of  the  evidence,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples  of  what  we  have 
everywher’e  heard. 

(1.)  Increased  intelligence  op  the  pupils. — Mr.  George  II.  Robinson,  Head  Master,  Board  School, 
Bii-mingham,  vol  ii.  qq.  3487,  3497  ; Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii, 
qq.  4402-3;  Mr.  J.  R.  Higgle,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  4792;  Rev.  G. 
D.  Du  Port,  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  vol.  ii.  qq.  5418-19  ; Mr.  C.  A.  Ruchnastei- , Senior 
Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  vol.  ii.  q,  5589 ; Mr.  Alfred  Peraeval  Graves, 
H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  vol.  ii  qq.  6192-4 ; Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  formerly  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector 
of  Training  Colleges  in  England,  vol.  ii.  q.  6517 ; Mr.  Edxoard  M.  Ilance,  Clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School 
Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  7199;  ilf;-.  Jerome  Wallace,  Teacher,  Harlaw  Public  School,  Canonbie,  vol.  iv.  qq.  21537-8; 
Mr.  Robert  Colder,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  voL  iv.  qq.  23899-904. 

(2.)  Greater  interest  in  school  work,  improved  attendance,  and  longer  time  at  school. — Mr. 
George  H.  Robinson,  Head  Master,  Board  School,  Birmingham,  vol.  ii.  q.  3493  ; Sir  Philip  Magnus,  City  and 
Guilds  ofLondon  Institute,  vol.  ii.  q.  4170  ; Hon.  E.  Lyuljyh  Stanley,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol. 
ii.  qq.  4464 — 5;  Mr.  J.  R.  Higgle,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  4577-82  ; Mr. 
William  OuUon,  ■ Vice-Cliairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  6932-4,  7000-5 ; Mr.  Edward  M. 
Eance,  Clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  7196 — 8,  7238,  7302 — 3 ; 2Ir.  A.  T.  Bott,  Senior 
Inspector  of  Schools  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  7693  ; Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  f.r.s.,  formerly 
Member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  9923. 

(3.)  Literary  studies  have  not  suffered. — Mr.  John  Taylor,  Head  Master,  Board  School, 
Birmingham,  vol.  ii.  qq.  3695-700;  Sir  Philip  J/agnus,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  vol.  ii. 
q.  4172  ; Hon.  E.  Lyulpli  Stanley,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  4471  ; Mr.  William  Otdton, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  7059-68 ; Mr.  Edioard  M.  Ha^nce,  Clerk  to  the 
Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  7199,  7267  ; Mr.  J.  C.  Pearson,  Director  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the 
Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  8079-80 ; Mr.  CoUn  G.  Macrae,  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board,  vol.  iv.  qq.  21882-5,  21901-8 ; Mr.  A.  E.  Scougal,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
qq.  22673-7  ; Mr.  G.  W.  Aletcander,  Clerk  to  tire  Glasgow  School  Board,  vol.  iv.  qq.  23219-22. 

(4.)  Manual  Training,  once  introduced,  m'as  found  useful,  took  root  and  developed,  and  became 
popular. — Mr.  A.  TF.  Bevi’s,  Director  of  Manual  Training  to  Birmingham  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  3159; 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  Head  Master,  Board  School,  Birmingham,  vol.  ii.  qq.  3693-4,  3725-38 ; Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
City  and  GuUds  ofLondon  Institute,  vol.  ii.  q.  4167  ; Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Member-  of  tire  London  School 
Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  4489  ; Mr.  T.  (f.  Hooper,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  vol.  ii.  qq.  5034,  5130, 
5138-45  ; Rev.  C.  T>.  Hu  Port,  H.  M.  Chief  Irrspector  of  Schools  in  England,  vol.  ii.  qq.  5408-16  ; Mr.  John 
Cooke,  Hon.  Secretary,  Sloyd  Association  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  qq.  5619-27  ; Mrs.  Homan, 
Member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  6357-60 ; Mr.  William  Oulton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  6903, 6949-58,  7019  ; Mr.  A.  T.  Bott,  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  to  the  Liverpool 
School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  7593-603;  Mr.  William  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the 
Manchester  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  8599  ; Mr.  A.  E.  Scougal,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
qq.  22576-83 ; Sir  James  Low,  formerly  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee,  vol  iv.  qq.  23743-7. 

(5.)  General  evidence,  including  two  or  more  of  the  above  uf-ads. — Sir  Joshua  Pitch,  formerly  H.  M. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  in  England,  vol.  ii.  qq.  6493-99,  6543-46  ; Mr.  Solomon  Barter,  Organizer 
of  Manual  Instruction  to  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  qq.  4832-37;  Mr.  Arthur  Hawcridge,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  to  Barrow-in-rurness  School  Boai-d,  vol.  ii.  qq.  10282-95  ; Mr.  CoUn  G.  Maorae,  Chairman 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  vol.  iv.  qq.  21825-35,  21739-49,  21753-70  ; Mr.  S.  M'-G.  Murray,  Head 
Master,  Sciennes  Public  School,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.  qq.  22142-8,  22205-11,  22264-79 ; Sir  John  Guthbertson, 
Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  vol.  iv.  qq.  22996,  23109-14  ; Mr.  J.  G.  Kerr,  Head  Master,  Allan 
Glen’s  School,  Glasgow,  vol.  iv.  qq.  235 1 2 -23 ; Mr.  G.  J.  Tarbat,  Head  Master,  Continuation  School,  Dundee, 
vol.  iv.  qq.  23963-70. 
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6 COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

III.  .Lastly,  there  is  a consideration  of  a practical,  character,  which  seems  to  us 
deserving  of  nu  little  weight.  A strong  desire  exists  throughout  this  country,  and  it  is 
growing  stronger  every  day,  for  the  introduction  of  a general  system  of  Technical 
Education.  It  is  thought  that  a good  system  of  Technical  Education  would  contribute 
largely  towards  the  development  of  arts  and  industries  in  Ireland  ; and  in  this  opinion’ 
we  entirely  concur.  But  the  present  system  of  primary  education  is  so  one-sided  in 
its  character  that  it  leaves  the  pupils  quite  unprepared  for  Technical  Education.  The 
clever  boys  trained  in  the  National  Schools,  if  they  are  disposed  to  seek  for  a higher 
education,  may  pass  with  advantage  into  Intermediate  Schools  of  the  kind  now  general 
in  Ireland  ; hut  they  are  not  fit  to  enter  a Technical  School,  even  il’  they  had  such  a 
school  at  their  doors.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  changes  we  recommend  would  go 
far  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  system  of  National  Education,  modified  as  we  propose, 
would  give  an  all-round  training  to  the  faculties  of  the  children,  and  would  thus  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  any  system  of  higher  education — literary,  scientific,  or  technical — 
which  might  afterwai'ds  be  found  suitable  to  their  talents  and  their  circumstances.' 


PART  II. 

REPORT  IN  DETAIL  ON  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MANUAL 
AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Having  thus  laid  before  your  Excellency  a short  summary  of  the  general  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based,  we  will 
now  go  on  to  discuss,  more  in  particular,  the  several  branches  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  In  dealing  with  each 
branch,  we  will  first  state  how  far  it  finds  a place  at  present  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Ireland.  We  will  then  consider,  at  some  length,  the  various  questions  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  it,  referring  as  we  proceed  to  the  evidence  we  have  token,  to  the 
views  and  opinions  of  experts  which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  to  the  facts  which 
we  ourselves  have  seen.  Lastly,  we  will  set  out,  in  distinct  form,  the  specific  recom- 
mendations that  we  make,  with  resjject  to  its  introduction  or  development  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  National  Schools. 


I— KINDERGARTEN. 


In  1896  the  number  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland^  in  which  the  Kindergarten  system 
was  px’actised,  was  357.  The  number  of  National  Schools  in  operation  in  Ireland  in 
that  }mar  was  8,606  ; but  under  the  Rules  of  the  National  Education  Board,  Kindergar- 
ten instruction  is  not  recognised  except  in  two  special  classes  of  schools.  These  are  {a) 
fully  organised  Infants  Schools ; and  (6)  schools  having  a separate  Infants  Department, 
conducted  in  a separate  room,  and  with  a teaching  staff  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  school.  The  number  of  fully  organised  Infants  Schools  in  operation  in 
Ireland  in  1896  was  245  : Kindergarten  instruction  was  given  in  129  of  these, 
only  slightly  over  One  half  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of 
National  Schools  in  Ireland  with  separate  Infants  Departments  was  248 ; and 
Kindergarten  instruction  was  given  in  228  of  them.  Of  the  248  schools  with  Infants 
Departments,  236  were  Convent  Schools  ; and  in  216  of  tliese,  Kindergarten  instruction 
was  given. 


1 Many  witnesses,  in  the  course  of  their  evidence,  have  incidentally  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction  in  piimary  schools,  as  a basis  for  Technical  Education.  For  example  -—Professor 
H.  E.  Armstrong,  City  and  GuUds  of  London  Institute,  vol.  ii.  qq.  3795—6  ; Mr.  J.  E.  Biggie,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii,  qq.  4650—  61  ; Mr.  Solomon  Bo/rter,  Organizer  of  Manual 
Instruction  to  the  London  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  4838 ; Mr.  WUliam  Oulton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  School  Board,  vol.  ii.  q.  6931  j Rev.  Brother  Thomas,  Principal,  DeLa  Salle  Training  Collef^e,  vol.  iv. 
q.  14277;  Rev.  P.  Lolly,  Honorary  Secretary,  Galway  Technical  School,  vol.  iv.  qq.  17039-42  • Mr  Jama's 
Pe^y  County  Surveyor  of  Galway,  vol.  iv.  qq.  17291—301 ; Mr.  Colin  G.  Macrae,  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh 
21843 — 4;  -Sir  Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  vol  iv  qq 

2306/-9;  /Str  James  Low,  formerly  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee,  vol.  iv.  qq.  23711—14-  Professor  kartlev 

F.R.S.,  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  vol  iv.  qq.  26248—51,  26323 4. 

except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  statistics  regarding  tlie  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  are  taken  either  from  information  specially  obtained  at  the  OiRce  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  or  from  the  Commissioners’  Report  for  1896-7,  and  the  Rvuves  "iven  ? 
those  for  the  year  1896,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  official  returns  have  as  yet  been  fully  made  up.'” 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Irejawd.  as  elsewhere,  the  word  Kindergarten  is  frequently  Part  II. 
used  in  a very  confusing  way.  Not  uncommonly  the  expression  maybe  heard  that  Kinder-  Section  I. 
garten  is  taught,  or  is  not  taught,  in  a certain  school,  as  if  Kindergarten  was  a subject 

to  be  taught  to  children,  like  reading,  writing,  and  other  subjects  of  the  school  pro-  Z' 

gramme.  In  the  erroneous  view  implied  in  this  use  of  the  word,  Kindergarten  seems  to  Use  of  the 
be  identified  with  the  exercises,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  children’s  games,  which  the  word  Kin- 
childfen  under  Kindergarten  instruction  are  taught  to  go  through.  This  narrow  and  dergarten. 
misleading  view  of  the  subject  cannot  but  create  a prejudice  against  the  Kindergarten 
system  in  the  minds  of  many  teacheis,  and  liinder  its  introduction  into  many  schools, 
especially  schools  conducted  by  male  teachers. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  refer  to  the  original  conception  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Froebel’s 
its  work,  as  devised  by  Froebel,  the  author  of  the  system.  Kinder- 

The  term  Kindergarten  as  used  by  Froebel  has  no  reference  to  any  subject  of  in- 
struction.  It  designates  a method,  formulated  by  him,  for  the  education  ot  children  in 
their  early  years.  Then,  in  a secondary  sense,  the  word  natui’ally  came  to  designate 
the  institution  or  place  in  which  children  are  educated  according  to  this  method. 

The  method  of  education  formulated  by  Froebel  is  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
principles,  fully,  but  somewhat  di-scursively,  expounded  by  him  in  a number  of  his 
writino-s.  But  in  its  working,  this  method  admits  of  endless  variety  in  points  of  detail. 

Variety  in  detail  is,  in  fact,  one  of  its  essential  features,  for  the  process  should  always  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  child. 

The  leading  principles  embodied  in  the  Kindergarten  method  of  education  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — (1)  That  education  means  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
child  ; (2)  that,  in  the  process  of  education,  the  development  of  the  bodily,  as  well  as 
of  the  mental,  faculties  is  to  be  aimed  at ; (3)  that  education  is  essentially  defective  if  it 
fails  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense  ; (4)  that  what  is  spontaneous  in  the  child  is  the  really 
valuable  part  of  the  process  of  education,  so  that  the  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be,  not 
so  much  to  give  the  child  instruction  ah  extra,  as  to  supply  materials  and  opportunities 
for  the  mind  of  the  child  itself  to  work  upon ; (5)  that  these  materials  and 
opportunities  should  be  supplied  in  a well-considered  harmonious  order,  each  step 
in  the  process  of  education  being  natin*ally  led  up  to  by  what  preceded  it;  (6)  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  process  should  be  adapted  to  the  disposition,  capacity,  and 
actual  <ieveIopmenc  of  each  individual  child. 

Even  from  this  l)rief  general  statement  it  will  be  seen  how  misleading  is  the  view  in 
which  the  Kindergarten  method  is  regarded  as  a system  of  mere  childish  amusements. 

The  real  value  of  Kindergarten  work  is  that  it  draws  out  the  natural  powers  of  the 
child,  training  and  strengthening  by  suitable  exercise  those  faculties  by  which 
knowledge  is  afterwards  to  be  acquired,  and  the  work  of  life  is  to  be  done. 

The  German  name  Kindergarten  {KXvidex,  children ; Garten,  (jarden)  gxven  to  this 
system  by  Froebel,  admirably  expresses  all  this.  The  name  is  sometimes  taken  as  if  it 
primarily  signified  the  place  in  which  tliis  method  of  teaching  is  to  be  carried  on,  and 
indicated  it  as  a garden.  In  the  view  more  generally  taken,  however,  the  name  by 
which  Froebel  wished  his  system  to  be  known  is  of  far  deeper  significance.  Gardens 
have  indeed  an  important  place  in  the  working  of  the  system.  But  the  “ garden  ” which 
Froebel  wished  the  name  Kindergarleii  to  suggest,  is  a metaphorical  one;  it  is  the 
teacher’s  sphere  of  work,  and  the  plants  to  be  tended  in  it  are  the  children. 

The  name,  thus  understood,  is  aptly  chosen  to  bring  into  prominence  the  distinctive 
features  ol  the  system  which  Froebel  intended  it  to  designate.  A gardener  does  not 
furnish  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  leaves  and  fruit,  brougdit  from  \yithout,  to  be 
attached  to  them  by  any  artificial  process.  He  tends  the  plants  with  care;  he  helps 
them  ill  their  growth  by  supplying  them,  with  every  aid  that  his  skill  can  suggest  as 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  vitality ; he  removes  from 
about  them  everything  that  could  harm  them,  or  check  their  natural  development. 

Precisely  similar  should  be  the  work  of  the  teacher  charged  witla  the  education  of 
children,  more  especially  in  their  earlier  years.  They  are  tender  plants,  and  the 
Kindergarten  teacher  is  the  gardener. 

The  general  lines  on  which  Kindergarten  teaching  is  worked  out— all  of  them  based 
upon  a close  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  ways  and  capabilities  of  children — are  fully 
described  in  numerous  works  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  large 
part  assigned  in  the  system  to  singing,  and  bo  organised  games  of  various  kinds;  the  use 
made  in  it  of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  means  of  education  even 
in  the  most  elementary  stages  ; and  its  employment  of  a number  of  small,  easily-handled 
objects  of  simple  geometrical  form,  such  as  balls,  and  cubes,  and  cylinders,  termed 
“ Gifts,”  which  are  intended  to  awaken  and  direct  a spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  child. 
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ana  of  a number  of  simple  manual  exercises,  termed  “ Occupations/’  which  represent 
the  first  steps  in  the  training  of  both  hand  and  e}’'e. 

The  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  is  sympathetically  described  in  the  following  words  of 
the  late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan: — “The  most  innocent,  the  most  hopeful  picture  of  all 
educational  life,  with  its  school  appliances  lovingly  called  ‘gifts,’  and  the  school 
exercises  fittingly  called_  ‘plays’:  no  set  tasks  intrude,  no  hard  lessons  chill. 

Spontaneously  the  faculties  dawn,  the  affections  ripen,  the  senses  quicken.”  He 
regards  the  Kindergarten  as  “ a pleasant  initiation  to  what  is  still  pojjularly 
called  the  drudgery  of  school  life.”' 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  view  that,  in  Froebel’s  idea,  Kindergarten,  teaching  is  a 
thing  altogether  apart  from  school-work.  It  should  begin  at  home,  when  the  child  is 
but  a tew  months  old;  the  mother  being-  the  first  teacher.  When  about  three  years  old, 
the  child  begins  to  attend  the  place  of  regularly  org;anised  Kiudei'garten  teaching, — we 
must  not  speak  of  it  as  a school, — where  the  system  is  carried  out  bv  a skilled  teacher. 
Kindergarten  teaching  should  thus  cover  the  entire  period  from  the  first  dawn 
of  intelligence  in  the  child  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  ao-e. 
During  that  period,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  formal  instruction,-  even  of  the  most 
elementary  character,  in  reading,  writing,  or  any  other  such  school  subject  should  be 
attempted  ; aU  such  instruction  should  be  reserved  for  the  school,  as  distinct  from  the 
Kindergarten,  and  the  children  should  not  go  to  school  until  they  are  at  least  six  or  seven 
years  old.  By  those  who  have  adopted  Froebel’s  ideas  iu  their  integrity  it  is  maintained 
that  much  more  rapid  progress  is  made  in  the  various  branches  of  school-work  when 
the  children  bring  to  them  faculties  exercised  and  quickened  by  the  congenial  dis- 
cipline of  the  Kindergarten. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  in  detail  our  recommendations  imder  this  head,  we  think 
it  useful  to  make  some  observations  in  reference  especially  to  two  particular  points  in 
the  Kindergarten  system,  as  to  which  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  essential 
nature  of  the  S3'^stem  is  not  always  properly  undei-stood. 

We  may.  we  fear,  to  a large  extent  apply  to  Ireland  what  a recent  writer  on 
Kindergarten  teaching  has  said  of  England  : — 

, .“  still  inclined  to  regard  a long  list  of  games  and  occupations  as  tlie 

chief  addition  -winch  Frederick  Fi-oebel  has  made  to  the  cause  of  education  Doubtless  a few 
of  his  leading  theories  have  been  expounded  in  onr  language,  but  tliey  have  not  as  yet  much  practical 
lufiuence  on  the  organisation  of  Kindergartens  and  Infant  Schools.  Theory  and  practice  stand  aloof 
from  one  another.  Popular  attention  is  mainly  concerned  -with  the  various  Kindergarten  toys  an-1 
games.  To  meet  the  demand,  manuals  on  the.se  subjects  have  been  multiplied  amongst  us.  .'\Ianuals 
on  the  occupations  . . are  apt  to  waste  the  student’s  time,  because  they  pvescriije  an  amount  of 
unmeaning  work,  not  in  accordance  with  the  educational  purpose  to  be  served.  . . . The  Kindern-arten 
has  often  degenerated  even  in  the  country  of  its  origin  [Germany],  into  a place  where  children  are 
pleasantly  amused,  folding  paper,  playing  games,  (&c. ; and  English  people  may  be  excused  if  some 
misconceptions  concerning  the  aim  and  object  of  the  institution  are  still  domimiiit  amongst  them. ”2 

In  our  statement  ot  the  points  that  stand  prominently  forward  in  Kiiidero-arten 
teaching,  we  have  referred  to  the  materials  and  opportunities  with  which  it  provides 
the  children  as  a means  of  developing  their  natural  powers.  Amongst  these  are 
the  “Gifts”  and  the  “ Occupations,”  already  mentioned.  The  Gifts  and  the  Occupations 
were  most  carefully  planned  by  Iroebel,  each  for  a specific  purpose,  and  their 
respective  parts  in  the  working  of  the  system,  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a teacher  who 
has  really  grasped  its  principles  and  is  imbued  with  its  spirit,  are  of  high  educational 
value.  Through  their  use,  under  the  direction  of  a competent  teacher,  habits  of  obser- 
V'ation  are  gi'aduall}’-  formed ; the  first  lessons  in  the  importance  of  accuracy,  even  in 
matters  of  apparently  trifling  detail,  are  uncoiisciousiy  learned  ; an  intelligent  interest 
ill  many  external  objects  is  awaliened  ; the  sense  of  symmetry  and  the  sense  of  form  are 
cultivated;  and  the  constructive  powers  of  the  child  are  intelligently  directed  and 
develojied. 

But  in  the  working  of  the  system  it  is  easy  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  Gifts  and 
Occupations  , and  the  tendency  of  unskilful  teachers  to  do  so,  and  even,  from  a total  mis- 
conception of  the  purpose  of  these  Gifts  and  Occupations,  to  reduce  the  whole  svstem  of 
Kindergarten  teaching  to  a mere  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  working  our  of  a set 
of  prescribed  exercises,  has  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  Gifts  and  Occupations 
are  merely  the  means,  or  rather  they  are  but  some  of  the  means,  which  the  teacher  is 


1 Addrais  delivered  before  the  Social  Science  Con. 

2 The  Kindergarten  Principle;  its  Educational' 
Superintendent  of  Method  in  Infant  Schools  under 
1S93,  pages  1-3. 


gress,  Dublin,  5th  October,  1891,  page  9. 

Value  and  Chief  Applications,  by  M.  J.  Lyschinska 
the  School  Board  of  London  (Seventh  Edition),  London’ 
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to  employ,  io  leading  the  child  to  begin  to  think  for  itself,  act  for  itself,  and  rel;^ 
upon  itselfi  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  subordinate  its  own  mere  personal  interests  to 
those  of  the  little  community  of  which  it  is  a member.  They  afford  opportunity  for 
■exercises  in  construction,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  exercises  in  design,  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  children.  But  the  Kindergarten  system  is  sadly  misapplied  _ when  this 
portion  of  it  is  perverted  into  a mecbanical  reproduction  of  set  exercises.  The 
mere  reproduction  of  anything  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system  : children  exercise  little  thought  in  merely  copying  wdiat  is  put  before  them. 
So-called  Kindergarten  work  done  on  such  a line,  is  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
Kindergarten  work  at  all.  And  not  only  does  it  deprive  the  children  of  practically 
all  the  advantages  of  x'eal  Kindergarten  teaching,  but  it  gives  rise  to  a prejudice 
against  the  system,  which  very  naturally  obstructs  the  introduction  of  it  into  the 
schools. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  very  frequently  overlooked  that,  in  Froebel’s  idea,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  Kindergarten  teaching  is  the  use  which  sb.ould  be  made 
of  natural  objects  and  of  natural  phenomena,  as  a means  of  education  even  in  its 
earliest  stages.  A garden,  or  plot  of  ground,  is  a leading  feature  of  the  method  of 
education  formulated  by  Froebel.  He  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  having  the 
children  brought  directly  into  contact  with  nature.  He  did  so,  not  only  because  this 
afforded  an  easy  means  of  laying  the  groundwork  of  a sound  method  of  instruction  in 
iiatui’al  science,  but  also  because,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “ from  every  object  in  nature 
there  is  a way  to  God.”  It  was  also  a principle  of  his  that  children  are  born  with 
a great  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sights  and  sounds  and  changes  which 
nature  so  abunUanbly  displays.  The  child’s  sympathy  with  flowers  and  birds  and  animals 
should  be  fostered  and  directed.  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  all  this,  the 
important  point  is,  not  that  the  children  should  be  merely  talked  to  about  these 
■objects,  or  encouraged  themselves  to  talk  about  them,  but  that  they  should  be  in 
•contact  with  them,  and  be  occupied  with  them.  As  it  has  been  well  expressed  by 
the  wu’iter  on  the  Kindergarten  principle  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  it  is  not 
the  dry  anatomy  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  the  personal  relation  in  which  the  childien 
find  themselves  to  natural  objects,  that  awakens  their  interest  in  the  observation  of 
nature  and  of  natural  phenomena,  and  makes  this  available  as  a means  of  education. 
If  this  use  of  the  objects  and  of  the  facts  of  nature  as  a means  oi  education  be  left  put 
■of  sight  in  Kindergarten  teaching,  “the  whole  organisation  lacks  a life-giving 
principle ; its  parts  have  but  an  accidental  and  loose  connection  ; the  occupations  and 
gifts  are  not  linked  together  by  any  vivifying  thought.”^ 

The  Kindergarten  system  in  its  Integrity,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Froebel,  and  as  it 
has  been  carried  out  in  many  places  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  has  never  been  adopted 
as  a part  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  corresponding 
systems  of  elementary  education  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  would  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  two  leading  features  of  the  Kindergarten  method 
as  thus  understood  ; (1)  the  exclusion  from  its  scheme  of  work  of  all  instruction, 
even  in  those  subjects  of  elementary  education,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
eoinmonly  known  as  the  “three  R’s”  ; and  (2)  the  individual  character  of  its 
teaching,  with  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a very  large  staff  of 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot  pupils.  In  other  countries  also,  and  probably 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  seem  to  be  generally  recognised  that  in  the  matter  of 
education  the  w'ork  ot  the  State  begins  only  with  the  school. 

But  although  the  Kindergarten,  m the  full  and  original  sense  of  the  word,  has  not 
found  a place  in  the  school  system  either  ot  Ireland,  or  of  England  or  Scotland,  the 
work  of  the  Infants  School  has,  in  Ireland  to  a certain  extent,  and  to  a much  greater 
extent  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  been  brought  within  the  influence  of  Kindergarten 
ideas.  The  evidence  which  we  have  received  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  this  influence 
upon  the  schools  is  emphatic  and  conclusive.^ 

In  Infants  Schools  and  classes  the  original  idea  too  often  was  to  instruct  young 
children  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and 


1 The  Kindergarten  Principle  (Ljscfainska),  London,  1893,  p.  32. 

2 Tbid,  page  3. 

^Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Hooper,  5034;  Perceval  Graves,  6154-8;  Fitch,  6493-9,  6510-14;  Bemays,  9102-6; 
Haweridge,  10082.  Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  Macrae,  21800-3,  21901-7;  S.  M'C.  Mun-ay,  22275-9;  Miss  Brander, 
22375-82,  22387-93  ; Scougal,  22627-32;  Miss  Stevenson,  22932-6;  Mias  Thomson,  23419-20,  23429-30; 
R.  Calder,  23921-2  ; Mahaffy,  25200-3,  25242,  25293-6. 
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it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  oases  this  object  is  the  one  still  aimed  at.  In  a 
school  worked  on  such  a principle,  attention  is  practically  contined  to  this  one  object, 
and  any  time  that  is  given  to  occupations  designed  to  turn  to  account  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  children  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  so  much  wasted.  But  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  when  the  work  of  those  schools  is  modified  by  the  liberal  introduction  of 
ideas  borrowed  from^  the  Kindei’garten,  more  scope  is  given  to  the  energies  of  the 
children,  an  interest  in  the  instruction  which  they  receive  is  awakened,  their  faculty 
of  vsustained  attention  is  sharpened,  and  their  whole  school  life  is  made  brighter  and 
happier.  There  is  overwhelming  testimony  to  show  that  all  this  is  done  without 
retordiu^  their  proficiency  in  the  “ three  R’s,”  but  rather  with  the  result  of  advancing  it. 

Ihe  following  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  represents  the  general  scope  of  the 
evidence  received  by  us  on  this  point  in  England  and  Scotland  : — “ All  expei’ience 
shotys  that  if  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  counting, 
are  judiciously  alternated  with  the  playful  Froebelian  exercises,  the  children  make  in 
the  long  run  better  progress,  even  in  the  elements  of  instruction,  than  heretofore.”* 

jMr.  Hooper,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England,  gives  similar 
testimony  : — “ There  is,”  he  says,  “ no  question  about  the  value  of  the  Kindergarten 
occupations  for  the  younger  children:  they  have  been  introduced 'practically  in  all 
infant  schools  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  large  towns.  . . I find  that  all  the- 

teachers,  managers,  and  inspectors  are  amply  satisfied  with  the  results.  I have 
nevei'  come  across  any  teacher  in  any  infant  school  who,  having'  once  adopted  the 
Kindergarten  occupations,  has  any  desire  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  were  no 
such  occupations,  and  when  the  whole  time  was  spent  over  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.”^  " 

Another  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  Mr.  Bernays,  speaking  especially  for  the  Cumber- 
land district,  including  the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westrnorlaiicl,  in  which  there 
are  many  small  rural  schools,  bears  very  decided  testimony  to  the  advantages  resulting- 
from  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  teaching.  “ The  system  of  Kindergarten,”  he 
says,  “ has  been  introduced  since  I first  began  my  work  as  inspector,  and  I can  certainly 
speak  very  highly  of  the  effect  it  has  had,  both  in  training  teachers,  and  in  developing 
intelligence,  and  in  giving  the  relaxation  which  was  very  much  needed.  The  inter- 
mixture of  Kinderg?rten  with  the  ordinary  work,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is 
the  best  system  possible.”® 

Accordingly,  whilst,  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries,  we  do  not 
venture  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  teaching,  pure  and  simple,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  we  think  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  infant  instruction,  whether  in  separate  Infants  Schools,  or  in  the 
infants  classes  of  other  National  Schools,  should  be  permeated  by  the  Kindergarten 
spirit, and  thatthe  recognised  methods  of  Kindergarten  teaching  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  adopted. 

We  are  of  ppinjon  too  that  the  Kindergarten  principles  and  methods  have  an 
important  bearing,  not  merely  on  the  work  of  the  Infants  Schools  and  classes,  but  on 
all  the  work  of  the  school. 

As  regards  the  National  Schools  generally,  we  recommend  that  the  instruction  of 
infants, — that  is,  roughly  speaking,  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age, — should  appro-xi- 
mate  as  nearly  to  the  Kindergarten  ideal  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  will  permit. 
This  approximation  can,  of  course,  more  easily  be  effected  in  schools  where  the  children 
under  seven  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a class,  or  a department,  by  themselves, 
under  the  charge  of  a special  teacher  or  special  staff  of  teachers.  In  such  cases,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  education  of  these  children,  so  far  from  consisting  exclusively 
of  instruction  in  the  “ three  B’s,”  should  never  begin  with  such  instruction,  but  should,  at 
first,  be  of  a purely  Kindergarten  character,  and  should  continue  throughout  to  conkst 
largely  of  Kindergarten  exercises. 

V\e  make  this  recommendation  not  alone  on  the  general  grounds  already  stated,  but 
also  for  the  special  reason  that  we  think  it  important  that  teachers  should  realise,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  a child’s  education,  that  education,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 

IS  at  once  broader  and  deeper  than  mere  formal  instruction  in  the  “three  II. ’s,”  and  that 
such  instruction  is  only  one, — though,  no  doubt,  a very  important  one, — of  the  many 
possible  instruments  of  education.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the 


> Evid,,  vol.  ii.,  6498. 
^Evid.,  vol.  it,  5034. 
® Evid.j  vol.  it,  9104. 
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function  of  Kindergarten  exercises  in  Infants  School  education  is  not  merely  to  provide 
an  agreeable  relief  to  severer  but  more  important  studies,  but  to  be  real  factor’s  in  the 
all-round  education  of  the  child. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  lay  dowir  a hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  age  when 
instruction  in  the  “ three  R’s”  should  begin.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
such  instruction  is  given,  but  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  some  introduction 
of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  not  necessarily  incompatible 
with  a faithful  adherence  to  Kindergarten  principles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
omission,  or  partial  omission,  of  these  subjects  in  the  education  of  children  at  or  under 
six  years  of  age  need  not  retard  their  subsequent  progress  in  them. 

In  the  foregoing  recommendations  we  have  had  more  fully  in  view  the  case  of 
schools  where  the  infants  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  the  setting  aside  of  a 
teacher  or  teachers  for  them  alone.  But  the  recommendations  apply  with  scarcely  less 
force  in  the  numerous  cases  where  tliere  is  but  one  teacher  for  the  infants  and  for 
Classes  I.  and  II. 

In  Ireland,  however,  there  are  many  schools  in  which  one  teacher  has  to  teach  all  the 
classes,  from  the  Infants  Class  up  to  Class  VI.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Kindergarten  programme  should  be  followed  in  all  its  fulness  in  the 
instruction  of  the  infants  and  younger  children  : the  benefit  to  be  derived  in  these  cases 
from  an  intelligent  study  of  K indergarten  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  applicability  of  those  ideas  to  the  work  of  the  school  as  a whole,  rather  than 
to  the  special  work  of  the  Infants  and  other  lower  classes.  This  does  not  at  all  imply 
that  the  interests  of  the  younger  children  should  he  overlooked,  or  should  even  be 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  more  advanced  classes.  It  seems  to  us  that  but  little  profit 
can  result  to  very  young  children  from  spending  a long  day  in  schoc)l  if  they  are  simply 
left  to  their  own  devices,  while  the  teacher  concentrates  bis  attention  on  the  higher 
classes.  Definite  work  for  a much  shorter  school  day  would  be  in  every  way  more 
profitable  to  the  younger  children,  provided  that  it  were  guided  by  an  enlightened 
understanding  of  their  needs  and  capabilities.  In  the  time  set  free  by  an  earlier 
dismissal  of  the  younger  classes  the  teacher  would  be  able  to  give  his  undistracted 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  more  advanced  pupils.  These  pupils,  on  the  other  hand, 
might,  not  merely  without  loss,  but  rather  with  profit,  devote  to  some  independent 
work,  specially  laid  out  for  them,  the  time  during  which  the  teacher  is  occupied  with 
the  younger  children.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  such  a distribution  of  the  teacher  s 
efforts  in  the  case  of  small  schools,  we  suggest  it  as  w'ell  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education  whether  in  the  case  of  a school  with  only  one 
teacher,  the  rule  by  which  infants  may  be  dismissed  early  might  not  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  some  others  of  the  junior  classes. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  within  our  province,  or  that  it  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  to  describe  in  detail  the  proper  methods  of  conducting  an  Infants  School  on 
' Kindergarten  principles.  It  is  obviously  to  be  desired  that  the  management  of  these 
schools  should  eventually  pass  into  the  hands  of  teachers  adequately  trained  in  the 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten  and  fully  imbued  with  its  spirit.  With  this  end  in  view, 
we  again  refer  to  this  subject  in  the  section  on  Training  Colleges,  in  the  third  part 
of  our  Beport.  No  part  of  a teacher’s  preparation  is  less  a matter  of  reading  or 
instruction,  or  is  more  a matter  of  prolonged  and  thoughtful  training,  than  the  preparation 
for  the  charge  of  infants,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  conviction  of  the  in- 
judiciousness  of  the  somewhat  prevalent  practice  of  relegating  the  instruction  of  infants 
to  the  charge  of  monitors  or  other  imperfectly  trained  teachers.  On  the  other  hand  we 
think  it  possible  that  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  may  render  useful  assistance  in  an 
Infants  School  when  acting  under  the  direction  of  a capable  mistress,  and  may  themselves 
at  tlie  same  time  receive  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  their  future  work. 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  wit.h  Kindergarten  methods  as  applied  in  the  teaching  of  the 
infants  and  other  younger  children,  but,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  Kindergarten 
ideas  are  of  value  quite  outside  the  range  of  that  special  department  of  school-work. 
In  connection  with  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  the  applicability  of  those  methods  to  the 
school-work  of  older  children  is  even  more  important.  We  consider  that  the  idea  of 
education  embodied  in  the  Kindergarten  system  is  one  to  he  kept  in  view  at  all  stages 
of  school  life,  and  that  therefore  a study  of  its  principles  and  some  knowledge  of  its 
methods  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  elemt-mts  in  the  training  of  all  teachers, 
males,  as  Avell  as  females,  even  though  they  should  never  have  occasion  to  teach  an 
Infants  class. 
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All  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  converge  on  one  supreme  object,  the 
education  of  the  child,  or  in  other  words,  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  child  in  an  orderly  and  harmonious  fashion.  The  activities  of  the  Kindergarten, 
therefore,  rpge  over  a wide  held.  A child  natur.dly  seeks  scope  for  its  instinct  of 
sympathy,  its  love  of  nature,  its  delight  in  rhythm  and  movement,  its  inquisitiveness, 
its  desire  to  create.  Ihe  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  have  regard  to  all  these 
instincts,  and,  whilst  providing  for  their  legitimate  satisfaction,  turn  them  to  educational 
account.  ^ It  is  in  this  way  that  the  several  characteristic  features  of  the  Kindergarten 
jiave  their  origin — the  imitative  games,  with  their  sympathetic  representation  of  natural 
incidents ; the  singing  ; the  story-telling  ; the  tending  of  plants  and  the  loving  care  of 
pets ; the  “ Gifts  presented  to  the  children,  which  they  examine  with'  natural 
curiosity,  and  in  doing  so,  acquire  cex’tain  fimdameiital  conceptions  of  form  and  matter; 
and  the  “ Occupations  ” which  provide  them  with  material  for  the  exercise  of  their 
growing  pow’er  of  construction.  The  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten,  combined,  as  they 
are,  with  due  regard  to  proper  sequence  and  proportion,  constitute  a complete  and  well- 
reasoned  scheme  of  education  for  younger  children.  We  would  point  out  that  the 
conduct  of  school-work  for  older  children  may  advantageously  be  influenced  by  the  same 
considerarions. 

We  assume  that  after  tlie  age  of  seven,  instruction  in  the  "three  R’s."  must  form  the 
staple  of  school-work  ; bift  it  cannot  be  seriouslj'  contended  that  these  subjects  alone, 
even  with  the  addition  of  grammar  and  geography,  provide  adequate  exercise  for 
the  faculties  of  a child,  or  that  the  restriction  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  this  some- 
what limited  and  often  uncongenial  field  of  effort  is  calculated  to  produce  a feeling  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  school  life.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  undis- 
ciplined play  out  of  school  hours,  or,  what  is  still  commoner,  aimless  lounging,  is  any 
adequate  substitute  for  the  corresponding  activities  of  the  Kindergarten.  'We  dissent 
even  more  strongly  from  the  view  that  work  Avhich  a child  may  do,  whether  on  the  farm, 
or  in  the  factory,  or  at  casual  occupations,  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for 
educational  manual  exercises  in  the  school. 

gartra  idea  gTound,  then,  no  less  of  general  educational  principle  than  of  practical  utility, 

applied  to  shall,  in  the  following  sections  of  our  Beport,  make  certain  recommendations 

school-work  to  the  manner  in  tvhich  we  think  the  various  Kindergarten  exercises  may  be 
generally,  continued  and  developed  in  the  classes  for  older  children.  These  recommendations 

will  be  found  in  the  sections  on  Educational  Handwork,  on  Drawing,  and  on  Elementary 
Science  : all  of  these  we  regard,  educationally  speaking,  as  developments  of  ditlerent 
sides  of  Kindergarten  w'ork,  and  therefore  essential  elements  in  any  system  of  education 
for  older  children  which  is  to  approximate  to  the  Kindergarten  ideal  of  completeness. 
Manual  exercises  for  hand  and  eye  training,  followed  by  woodwork  or  some  other  form 
of  Sloyd  teaching,  are,  or  should  be,  the  logical  developments  of  specific  Kindergarten 
Occupations  ; Drawing  is  the  continuation  of  another ; Elementary  Science,  in  liiethod 
no  less  than  in  subject  matter,  is  a development  of  the  child’s  dealings  with  nature  in  • 
the  Kindergax'ten. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  direct  special  attention  to  these  sections,  not  only 
because  they  relate  to  subjects  of  practical  instruction,  but  because  they  give  a practical 
exposition  of  ideas  which,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  put  before  us.  are  largely 
unfamiliar  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland.  But  thqre  are  other  features  of'' the 
Kindergarten  the  extension  of  which  we  regard  as  scarcely  less  essential  elements  of  a 
complete  education  for  the  older  children.  We  refer  to  the  large  part  played  in  the 
Kindergarten  by  singing,  and  by  rhythmical  movement  of  various  kinds.  We  cannot 
regard  the  curriculum  of  any  school  as  satisfactory  which  does  not  make  reasonable 
provision  for  appropriate  physical  exercises,  and  for  progressive  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  vocal  music.  These  subjects,  the  latter  particularly,  do  at 
present  receive  attention  in  many  of  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland,  and  they  are 
cultivated  in  some  of  those  schools  with  marked  success,  but  we  would  desire  to  see 
both  one  and  the  other,  if  possible,  included  in  the  curriculum  in  all  cases.  We  also 
think  it  important  that  they  should  be  taken,  not  perfunctorily,  but  with  a due 
appreciation  of  the  ends  they  are  to  serve  in  a well-balanced  scheme  of  education. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Kindergarten  teaching,  which  is  of  special  importance  in  its 
application  to  the  work  of  the  higher  classes.  We  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sono-s, 
the  games,  and  the  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten  <rom  time  to  time  centre  round 
some  common  idea,  and  are  made  to  illustrate  and  reinforce  each  otlua-.  W e shall  have 
occasion  to  indicate  in  succeeding  sections  of  our  Boport  how  this  principle  applies  in  the 
case  of  several  subjects  with  which  we  deal  specially  ; how,  for  example,  drawing  and 
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naanuai  exercises  ai’e  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  how  their  effectiveness  as 
instrumeiits  of  education  can  be  greatly  enhanced  when  this  connection  is  kept  in  view. 
We  shall  also  point  out  how  instruction  in  elementary  science,  if  properly  given,  may 
be  made  to  bear  upon  other  branches  of  school-work,  and  contribute  to  their  efficiency. 

But  we  wish  specially  here  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  this  principle  of  the 
interconnection  of  school  subjects  in  the  case  of  the  “ three  B s.”  We  believe  that  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  can  be  made  mure  real  and  more  effective  when  the  pupil 
is  made  to  realise  that  they  are  not  merely  aljstract  studies,  but  have  a direct 
applicability  to  other  subjects,  and  to  the  real  needs  of  life. 

Arithmetic,  for  example,  acquires  a new  interest  for  the  children  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  solution  of  some  problem  that  arises  in  the  coui’se  of  other  studies,  or  when  it  is 
linked  in  some  way  with  their  every  day  experience.  Heading  is  more  valued  when  it 
is  found  to  be  a key  to  information  on  matters  as  to  which  their  curiosity  has  already 
been  aroused  by  other  lessons.  Composition  is  more  interesting  and  gives  a better 
mental  training  when  it  consists,  not  in  writing  essays  on  abstract  subjects,  about  which 
the  children  have  really  nothing  of  their  own  to  say , but  in  the  careful  statement  of  facts 
of  their  own  observation  and  experience. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if,  in  pursuance  of  the  ideal  of  complete  education 
revealed  in  the  Kindergarten,  subjects  of  practical  instruction  such  as  those  referred 
to  above  receive,  as  we  recommend  they  should,  greater  prominence  in  the  school 
curriculum,  progress  in  the  “three  B’s”  need  not  be  appreciably  less,  and  the  work  done 
in  them  may  have  a greater  intellectual  and  practical  value.  They  may  become  in 
themselves  subjects  of  Practical  Instruction. 

But  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  the  Kindergarten  ideal  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  at  all  stages  of  education.  _ I he  various  subjects  of  practical  instruc- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  school-work,  and  not  merely  as 
subsidiary  subjects,  to  be  taken  in  such  fragments  of  time  as  can  be  spared  from  instruc- 
tion in  the  “ three  R’s.”  These  in  themselves  should  be  regarded  only  as  instruvients 
of  education. 

Ability  to  name  mechanically  the  words  in  a reading  book  is  of  little  value  as  an 
end  ill  itself.  It  is  only  a means  to  an  end,  and  the  duty  of  the  school  is  not  com- 
pletely discharged  until  the  child  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  applying  its  knowledge. 
Further,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  mechanical  power  of  reading 
should  come  first,  and  its  practical  application  after.  Bather,  the  two  objects  should 
lie  associated  from  an  earli'  stage.  In  the  same  way,  writing  and  aritlirnetic  should 
not  be  treated  in  the  school  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  largely  as  valuable  instruments 
for  rendering  knowledge  clearer  and  more  exact,  and  the  practical  application  of  them 
should  be  kept  in  view  from  a vury  early  stage. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  a fair  inference  from  the  evidence  that  exclusive  or  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  “ three  B’s”  tends  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and  we  consider 
that  even  in  these  subjects  better  results  might  be  attained  if  a broader  conception  of  the 
true  aim  of  education  prevailed.  We  consider  that  the  method  of  inspection  at,  present 
ill  force  in  Ireland  and  the  mode  of  assessing  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
tend  to  obscure  this  broader  conception  of  education,  and  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
• merely  subordinate  aims  ; and  accordingly  in  the  third  part  of  our  Report  we  suggest 
some  modifications  of  the  system,  which,  if  carried  out,  would,  we  hope,  do  something 
to  redress  the  balance. 

II.— EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK. 

Except  in  the  case,  already  mentioned,  of  the  Kindergarten  Occupations  iu  the 
Infants  Classes,  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  tli»at  Handwork 
— whether  of  an  elementary  character,  such  as  paper-folding  and  cardboard  work, 
or  of  a more  advanced  character,  such  as  woodwork, — has  been  introduced,  with  the 
sanction  of  any  public  educational  authority,  as  a part  of  the  "work  of  primary 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  view  that  such  manual  exercises  should  have 
a place  iu  the  curriculum  of  a })rimary  school  is  far  from  being  a new  one.  Even 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  this  view  was  warmly  advocated  by 
not  a few  of  the  leading  educational  reformers  of  the  time,  including  Pestalozzi, 

The  main  ground,  and  in  most  cases  the  only  one,  relied  upon  by  many  of  those 
who  first  advocated  the  introduction  of  manual  exercises  into  the  schools,  was  that  the 
training  given  by  suck  exercises  tended  to  equip  children  of  tire  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  with  that  manual  skill  which  in  after-life  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  the 
occupations  by  which  they  were  to  earn  their  bread. 
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But  even  from  the  beginning  it  was  seen  by  some  educational  reformers,  and  it  is 
now  being  recognised  more  and  more,  that  such  exercises  have  a claim  to  a place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  primary  school,  quite  independent  of  that  on  which  their  introduc- 
tion might  be  advocated  in  the  special  interests  of  those  children  who  are  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  manual  work. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  felt  that  even  primary  education  has  a scope  wider  than  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  even  than  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  in  general,  and  that  some  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity  for  its 
own  sake  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a proper  object  of  every  well-ordered  system  of  primary 
education.  It  is  maintained  too  by  writers  of  authority  that  the  cultivation  of  manual 
dexterity  reacts  advantageously  upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  an  important  aid  to 
their  development.  Recent  physiological  research  gives  support  to  this  contention.  It 
is  stated  by  high  authorities  in  this  department  of  research  that  the  development  of  what 
are  known  as  the  higher  brain  centres  is  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  motor  centres  which  control  the  action  of  the  hand,  and  which  in  their  turn  depend 
for  their  development  on  the  exercise  of  that  organ.  In  any  case  it  is  a matter  of 
experience  that  manual  exercises  of  the  kind  to  be  described  in  this  section  of  our  Report 
do,  in  fact,  constitute  an  instrument  in  some  respects  more  suitable  and  convenient  than 
other  school  studies  for  attaining  certain  intellectual  and  moral  results  which  are  of  high 
value  in  the  training  of  the  child. 

What  these  results  are,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  attained,  will  be  more 
conveniently  described  in  connection  with  the  particulai'  exercises  dealt  with  in  the 
sequel.^  But  we  may  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  distinguish,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  now  generally  accepted,  between  two  objects  aimed  at  in  the  practice  of 
manual  exercises  in  school, — the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The  direct  object  is  the 
acquirement  by  the  children  of  a general  manual  dexterity,  which  shall  render  the 
band  a more  efficient  servant  of  the  brain  in  all  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  even  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a general  manual  dexterity  thar  is  to  be 
aimed  at,  not  the  special  dexterity  suitable  to  a particular  trade.  The  indirect  object 
is  the  mental  and  moral  discipline  referred  to  above.  Of  the  two  objects,  although 
the  first  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  although  it  cannot  be  neglected  if  the  second  is  to 
be  attained,  the  second  is,  for  school  purposes,  incomparably  the  more  important,  and 
must  be  the  main  consideration  in  determining  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued. 
Experience  shows  that  it  is  this  aspect  of  school  manual  exercises  which  teachers 
are  most  likely  to  overlook,  and  it  therefore  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  greater 
insistence.  ^ We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  following' pages. 
For  convenience  we  shall  designate  it  the  educational  aspect  of  manual  training. 

Ill  the  early  history  of  the  Manual  Training  movement,  however,  the  distinction  which 
we  have  just  pointed  out  was  only  fitfully  recognised,  and  even  the  direct  object  of 
school  manual  exercises  was  not  always  coiTectly  apprehended.  The  only  view  that 
was  then  at  all  generally  acted  upon,  was  that  such  exercises  provided  a form  of 
training  useful  to  children  of  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  schools  known  as  Schools  of  Industry  were  established 
during  the  last  century  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  These  were  established  as  primary 
schools;  but — as  is  lucidly  pointed  out  in  an  instructive  Memorandum  kindly  prepared 
for  the  use  of  this  Commission  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  of  the  English  Education  Deparl^ 
ment^ — the  system  which  those  schools  embodied  was  quite  at  variance  with  sound 
principles  of  primary  education,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  failed.  Two 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  their  laiiure.  First,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
excess  of  their  ^eal  for  training  in  manual  work  as  such,  they  altogether  neglected  to 
turn  this  training  to  account  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  of  a general  educational 
character.  Again,  the  training  in  manual  work  given  in  the  German  Schools  of 
Industry  is  said  to  have  been  a form  of  technical  instruction,  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  particular  trades,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  place  in  a primary  school,  where 
such  specialised  instruction  was  given  prematurely,  and  to  the  disadvantage  both  of 
primary  education  and  of  technical  secondary  education. 

It  was  on  the  score  of  the  imlustrial  or  economic  advantages  of  manual  exercises, 
rather  than  in  view  of  their  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  general  primary  education, 

iSee  es]>eciaUy  pp.  18-21,  25,  29,  30. 

2 Appendix  A , V.  Memorandum  on  Manual  Training  for  Boys  in  Primary  Schools  in  Foreign  Countries ; 
by  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
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that  Pestalozzi  at  first  advocated  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  school-work.  In 
his  later  writings,  however,  he  modified  his  earlier  view,  and  laid_  stress  on  the  general  • 

educational  purposes  that  could  be  served  by  the  special  training  ^7  manual 

exercises  in  the  school.  But  his  change  of  view  came  too  late.  We  quote  trom  Handwork. 
Mr.  Sadler’s  Memorandum  Mr.^lei-’s 

“ This  side  of  Pestalozzi’s  teaching  received  comparatively  little  attention,  at^  least  so  far  as  the  Memoran- 
curiiculum  of  the  elementirrv  school  was  concerned.  ...  In  tlie  sphere  of  primary  education,  ^um. 
manual  tmining  had  become'  identified  with  the  premature  technical  instruction  attempted  m the 
Schools  of  Industry.  Pestalozzi’s  followers  therefore  did  not  press  forward  their  masters  view  that 
manual  training  and  other  forms  of  teaching  should  be  combined  together.  _ ^ * i, 

“ The  result  was  that  the  primary  scliool,  tliough  owiug  the  greater  part  of  its  improvement  to  tne 
influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  followers,  gradually  became  too  literary  in  its  curriculum,  and  tbe  last 
thirty  years  have  seen  increasing  efforts  to  repair  defects  which  would  never  have  become  serious  had 
Pestalozzi’s  doctrine  been  adopted  and  applied  in  its  entirety.” 

The  last  thirty  or  forty  years  may  be  taken  as  the  period  within  which  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress  for  the  introduction  into  primary  schools  of  a system  of  manual 
•exercises  arranged  with  a view  to  their  general  educational  advantages,  had  its  beginning. 

It  is  convenient  to  follow  in  outline  Mr.  Sadler’s  instructive  Memorandum  m stating 
the  present  position  of  this  movement  in  various  countries,  'i  he  Memorandum  deals 
only  with  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  . -n-  , j 

Finland. — Within  the  present  century,  Finland  was  the  first  country  to^  give  a Finland, 
recoo-iiised  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school  to  woodwork  and  other 
manual  exercises.  That  it  did  so  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  Uno 
Cygneeus  (1810-1888).  His  project  for  the  re-organization  of  the  primary  schools  of 
that  country  was  carried  into  effect  during  the  years  1858-1866.  ^Cygneeus  laid  great 
stress  on  the  general  educational  discipline  given  by  manual  exercises,  as  distinct  from 
the  economic  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  early  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  in 
1866,  instruction  in  some  branch  of  manual  work,  such  as  woodwork,  basket  work,  tin 
work,  or  iron  work,  was  made  compulsory  in  the  Training  Colleges  for  male  teachers, 
and  in  all  primary  schools  for  boys  in  country  districts.  . , . , ^ , 

Nouway. — In  Norway  this  branch  of  school-work  was  first  recognised  in  the  omcial  Norway, 
programme  in  1860.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  usefulness  of  a system  of  manual  exercises  as  a branch  of  general  primary 
•education.  Since  1891  it  has  been  compulsory  in  all  Norwegian  Training  Colleges  and 
town  schools.  _ ^ j.  a ^ 

Sweden.—  In  Sweden  the  movement  for  manual  work  in  the  schools  was  at  first  an  enort  Sweden, 
to  revive  the  old  Swedish  tradition  of  domestic  industry.  Fortunately  tlie  experience  of 
Finland  led  the  Swedish  authorities  to  encoui-age  the  strictly  educational  side  of  the 
work,  and  to  connect  it,  under  the  name  of  Sloyd,  with  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

In  1875,  the  well-known  training  school  for  teachers  of  Sloyd,  at  Naas,  not  far  from 
Gothenburg,  was  established  by  a local  landowner,  Herr  Abrahamson.  The  work  of 
this  training  school,  which  for  years  has  been  under  the  diVection  of  Herr  Abrahamson’s 
nephew,  Herr  < )tto  Salomon,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  disseminat- 
ing throuo-hout  Northern  Europe  a kuowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  woodwork 
as  a branMi  of  the  work  of  the  primary  school.  It  is  stated  that  2,40u  teachers  of 
Sloyd  (including  600  foreigners)  had  been  trained  at  Naas  down  to  .1896.  ^ _ 

In  1896,  instruction  in  Sloyd  woodwork  was  given  in  2,000  schools  in  Sweden,  ana  in 
all  the  seven  Training  Colleges  of  that  country.  _ i rx  • u 

Denmark. — For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  manual  work  in  the  Danish  Denmark, 
schools,  the  industrial  or  economic  view  of  the  subject  prevailed.  _ The  results  are  said 
to  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  1883,  greater  prominence  was  given  to  the  educational 
idea.  But  this  branch  of  school-work  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  made  much 
progress  in  Denmark.  _ i • j.  • u 

HohiiAND. — Under  the  Code  of  1891,  manual  school-work  is  a compulsory  subject  mthe  Holland. 
Training  Colleges  for  men.  There  are  also  courses  to  enable  older  teachers  to  acquire 
skill  in  giving  instruction  in  manual  work. 

Belgium. — Instruction  in  manual  work,  such  as  woodwork,  is  given  in  many  of  the  Belgium. 
Belgian  Training  Colleges,  but  the  subject  is  not  obligatory  either  in  the  Training 
Colfeges  or  in  the  schools.  In  many  districts,  however,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  law  of  1884,  which  emiiowered  local  authorities  to  introduce  manual  work 
as  a school  subject.  _ • i i.  -u  » • 

Austria. — Since  1883  this  subject  has  been  recognised  as  an  optional  branch  oi  Austria, 
school-work  in  Austrian  town  schools  Of  late  years,  special  attention  is  being  given 
to  it  in  Vienna. 
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IG  COMMISSION  ON  MAN  CAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Hungarv.-— Tn  Hung-ary,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a strong  movement  was  started  in 
favour  of  manual  work  in  elementary  schools.  But  the  object  in  view  was  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industries,  and  the  movement  ended  in  failure.  Of  late,  an 
eifoi’t  is  being  made  to  revive  the  movement,  the  educational  idea  noAv  receiving 
prominence. 

Germany. — In  Germany,  the  false  start  originally  made  by  tbe  establishment  of 
the  Schools  of  Industry  naturally  put  a serious  obstacle  in  the  wav  of. the  introduc- 
tion of  woodwork  and  other  manual  exercises  as  a part  of  primary  education.  But 
now,  throughout  Germany,  there  is  in  progress  a movement  for  this  purpose, 
thoroughly  inspired  by  the  educational  idea,  and  this  movement  is  steadilv  eeininer 
ground. 

Until  very  recently,  the  movement  in  Germany  had  to  depend  exclusively  on  private 
effort.  Its  chief  support  came  from  an  energetic  Association,  the  German'  Association 
for  Manual  Work  for  l^oys.  A great  number  of  the  best  teachers  of  this  branch  of 
school-work  in  (^rmany  have  been  trained  in  a Training  College  estaijiished  by  this 
Association  at  Leipzig,  under  the  directorship  of  I)r.  Groetze,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  ot  the  movement  throughout  Germany.  This  College  is  open  to  foreign 
students,  and  has  been  largely  attended  by  them. 

The  movement  m Germany  has  at  length  won  its  way  so  far  as  to  have  its  clainii 
recognised  fur  State-aid  to  the  work  it  has  undertaken  to  promote.  The  Governments 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Baden,  now  make  State  contributions  in  aid  of  this  branch  of 
school-work. 

Manual  exercises  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced,  as  yet,  into  only  600  schools 
in  Germany  ; many  of  these  are  private  schools.  Woodwork  is  taught  in  300  schools ; 
meta,l-work  in  43  ; cardboard  work  in  463.  In  many  of  the  German  Training  Colleges 
provision  is  now  made  for  training  the  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  these  and  similar 
subjects. 

Switzerland. — In  Switzerland  the  movement  began  in  1882.  * Already  it  has  made 
con'sideiable  progress.  Of  the  twentj-five  Swiss  Cantons,  nineteen  have  made  provision 
for  woodwork  and  other  manual  exercises  in  the  schools.  The  expenses  are  borne  to- 
a large  extent  by  public  funds.  The  Federal  Government  bears  the  whole  cost  incurred 
by  tbe  Training  Colleges  in  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  this  department  of  school- 
work. 

Except  in  one  or  two  Cantons,  woodwork  is  not  an  obligatoiw  subject  in  the  schools 
of  Switzerl^d.  In  some  Cantons,  however,  it  is  obligatory  in"^  the  Training-  Colleges. 
Courses  of  instruction  in  it  are  given  at  various  centres  by  the  Swiss  Manual  Training 
Union,  and  these  are  attended  each  year  by  about  a hundred  teachers. 

France.  In  1882  a law  was  passed  making  manual  work  sucli  as  woodwork, 
involving  the  use  of  the  principal  tools,  obligatory  in  the  elementary  schools  of  France. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  was  done  without  the  requisite  preliminary  steps 
being  taken.  Although  the  enactment  was  a compulsory  one,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  for  the  special  training  of  the  teachers  : it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
in  the  absence  of  very  ample  provision  for  such  training,  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
enactment  was  a matter  of  absolute  impossibility.  Besides,  there  was  another  fatal 
element  of  weakness.  At  the  outset,  no  doubt,  great  prominence  was  given  to  theo- 
retical declarations  that  manual  exercises  were  to  be  introduced  into  tbe  schools  in 
view  solely  of  the  importance  of  such  exercises  for  the  purposes  of  general  education, 
and  not  as  a mere  preparation  tor  manual  work  in  after-life.  But  this  view  was 
frequently  overlooked  in  the  actual  working  of  the  system,  in  so  far  as  the  system 
came  into  operation  at  all.  In  practice,  it  was  -worked  mainly  with  the  view  of 
jjreparing  school-boys  for  the  manual  occupation  by  which  they  were  to  earn  their  bread. 
Now,  however,  the  educational  idea  is  beginning' to'- get  prominence.  In  Paris,  a, 
programme  admirably  arranged  on  educational  lines  is  in  operation  in  the  city  schools. 
Thrbugbout  the  country  as  a whole,  the  law  of  1882'  would  seem  to  a large  extent  to 
have  remained  a dead  letter.  i- 

United  States  of  America. — In  the  United  States  the  development  of  school 
instruction  in  woodwork  and  other  such  manual  work  has  been  very  rapid  during 
recent  years.  This  is  so  especially  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachussetts. 
The  idea  of  the  general  educational  value  of  such  instruction,  as  distinct  from  its  merely 
economic  or  industrial  utility,  seems  to  be  kept  well  in  view. 

clear  from  the  information  thus  given  in  M r.  Sadler’s  Memorandum,  that,  outside 
the  United  Kingdom,  only  moderate  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  any  country,  with 
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the  exception  of  Finland,  Nr>rway,  and  Sweden,  to'vvards  the  introduction  of  inanual 
exercises  in  any  systematic  form  as  a part  of  the  general  educational  work  of  the  State- 
aided  primary  schools. 

The  intormation  we  have  obtained  through  the  Beports'-  of  the  Assistants  w'hom  we 
were  enabled  to  send  to  visit  schools  in  Belgium,  France,  Gerraarry,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  leads  substantially  to  the  same  conclusion. 

These  Keports,  however,  are  specially  instructive.  For,  in  addition  to  the  valuable 
information  contained  in  them  in  reference  to  many  incidental  points  of  great  practical 
utility,  they  make  two  things  abundantly  clear.  First,  they  show  that  in  each  of  thf)se 
■countries  there  is  a number  of  earnest  workers,  profoundly  impressed  with  a searse  of 
the  high  educational  value  of  a well-organised  system  of  manual  training  in  a primary 
school.  Again,  we  learn  from  them  that  in  each  country,  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  sustained  by  sufficient  support  from  amongst  the  public  to  have  secured  practical 
recognition  for  this  branch  of  school-work  in  some  towns  or  districts  of  each  country. 
It  would  seem  that  the  mistakes  which  Avere  made  in  the  earlier  experiments  are  being 
corrected,  and  that  progress  is  being  made,  however  slowly,  in  proportion  as  miscon- 
ceptions are  removed,  and  clearer  views  obtained  of  the  true  function  of  manual 
e.xercises  in  a scheme  .of  elementary  education. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  convenient  to  place  under  distinct  headings  the  further  obser- 
vations which  we  have  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  Educational  Handwork.  Under  the 
first  headiiiir,  “ Hand  and  Eye  Training,”  we  shall  deal  with  exercises  of  a simpler 
charactci-,  such  as  paper-folding  and  the  like.  Under  the  second  heading,  “ Woodwork  : 
Sloyd,”  Ave  shall  deal  Avith  exercises  of  a more  advanced  character. 


Haxd  and  Eve  Training. 

A very  fev'  years  experience  of  the  Avorking  of  the  neAv  methods  introduced  into  the 
Infants  School  from  the  Kindergarten  system  Avere  sufficient  to  show  that,  through  the 
special  training  which  they  give  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hand,  the  Kindergarten  Gifts 
and  Occupations  serve  an  educational  purpose  of  great  utility.  It  came  then  to 
be  recognised  as  desirable  that  the  range  of  usefulness  of  this  neAv  branch  of  school- 
Avork  should  be  extended,  b}'  the  introduction  of  similar  training,  in  some  more  advanced 
form,  into  the  highet  classes  of  the  school.^ 

In  England,  the  introduction  of  Educational  HandAvork  of  any  kind  in  classes  outside 
the  Kindergarten  department,  Avas  first  authorised  by  the  State  in  1890,  when  Wood- 
work Avas  recognised  as  a school  subject  in  tlie  Standards  above  Standard 

Soon  afterwards,  it  came  to  be  felt  that  there  Avas  a gap  betAveen  thelnfaiits  Classes  and 
the  Standards  V.  and  VL,  and  courses  comprising  various  graded  manual  exercises 
.suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  children  Avere  deA-ised  to  fill  this  gap.*  To  the  courses 
thus  iutrcxluced  we  find  it  convenient  fo  apply  the  term,  “ Hand  and  Eye  Training.” 
W-6  have  found  this  term  so  used  in  several  places  in  England,  especially  at  Birmingham,® 
and,  although  it  does  not  fully  indicate  the  educational  purposes  and  results  of  the 
exercises  in  question,  nor  indicate  in  any  Avay  their  intermediate  character,  between  the 
Kindergarten  Occupations  in  the  Infants  Classes,  and  the  Woodwork  and  similar  manual 
work  in  the  upper  Standards,  Ave  adopt  it  as-  a convenient  expression,  alread}^  in  recog- 
nised use  in  the  sense  in  which  Ave  propose  to  use  it. 

In  the  Irish  National  Schools,  the  use  made  of  the  Gifts  and  of  the  Occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  in  the  Infants  Classes  is  not  folloAved  up  by  any  organised  course 
of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  in  the  other  classes  of  the  school.  The  subject  being  thus, 
so  far  as  Ii’eland  is  concerned,  a practically  unknown  one,  we  consider  it  essential  to 
state  distinctly  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  course  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  in 
primary  schools,  and  the  lines  on  Avhich  this  special  branch  of  school-work  should  be 
carried  out : Ave  shall  do  this,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  woi'ds  of  a number  of  witnesses 
whose  evidence  Ave  have  received,  and  AA'ho  are  eminently  entitled  to  be  considered 
experts  in  relation  to  it.  For  the  same  reason  we  think  it  necessary  also  to  describe  in 
somewhat  full  detail  the  nature  of  some  of  the  exercises  by  which  this  training  is 
given  in  schools  Avhich  Ave  visited  in  England. 


1 Appendix  B,  Reports  of  Assistants, 

2 Evid.,  Vol.  ii.,  Fitoh,  6615. 

* Ibid.,  Gladstone,  9915-6. 

< Ibid.,  Oulton,  6882-5.  6968-77,  7086-90;  Haiocridge,  10081-10098. 

‘ Ibid.,  Bevis,  3163-7. 
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The  object  of  all  such  exercises  is  to  train  the  eve  to  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
ob.servation,  the  hand  to  skill  in  execution,  and  the  mind  to  a sense  of  the  importance 
of  truthfulness  in  work.  These  exercises  also  teach  the  children  not  only  to  observe, 
but  to  interpret  what  they  observe,  and  to  describe  it.  They  cultivate  habits  of 
neatness,  of  orderly  arrangement,  of  accuracy  in  ineasurenient,  of  attention  to  small  and 
apparently  trifling  details — habits  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  children  in  after- 
life. no  matter  what  may  be  the  trades,  professions,  or  occupations  in  which  they  may 
be  engaged,  or  the  positions  which  they  may  have  to  fill.  The  courses  of  Hand  and  Eye 
Training  have  the  further  advantage  of  providing-  a series  of  educational  exercises 
especially  useful  for  children  of  the  class  described  to  us  by  many  witnesses  as  the  less 
“ bookish’’  class  : to  such  children  these  exercises  give  a chance  of  excelling,  by  giving 
them  something  to  do  which  they  may  be  able  to  do  well.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  new  occupation  thus  given  has,  in  addition  to  its  many  direct  advantages,  the  effect 
of  arousing  dull  children  to  an  earnest,  and  often  .=!uccessful,  efibrt  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  retard  their  progress  in  the  other  branches  of  school-work.* 

For  the  exercises  in  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  various  materials  have  been  utilised  : 
the  principal  being  paper,  plain  and  coloured  ; cardboard  ; wire  ; and  modelling-clay. 

In  England,  where  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  organisation  and  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  school-work,  thecourses  followed  in  different  districts,  and  some- 
times even  in  different  schools  within  the  same  district,  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
that  is,  they  differ  in  the  special  exercises  by  means  of  which  the  training  is  given;  but  all 
the  courses  that  we  have  seen  in  operation  are  controlled  the  same  general  principles. 
In  all  cases  of  successful  teaching,  the  results  we  liave  above  enumerated  are  obtained. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  importance  of  accuracy  is  emphaused  : in  others,  attention 
is  given  more  pai'tieularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  : in  others, 
again,  the  special  aim  of  the  exercises  is  the  development  of  originality,  or  of  artistic 
feeling,  In  most  cases  drawing  is  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  exercises  by  which  the  educational  objects  of  a course  of 
Hand  and  Eye  Training  are  sought  to  be  attained,  we  shall  take  the  exercises  in 
paper-folding  which  we  saw  in  operation  in  Standard  I.,  in  a school  that  we  visited  at 
Birmingham. 

In  paper-folding,  the  object  first  aimed  at  is  to  bring  the  children  to  appreciate  form. 
A child  has  to  compare  the  size  a-nd  form  of  a piece  of  paper  held  in  its  hand  with  the 
size  and  form  of  a representation  of  the  same  piece  of  paper,  drawn  by  the  teacher 
upon  the  blackboard.  Different  forms  also  are  to  be  compared  and  contrasted.  For 
this  purpose,  squares,  obloims,  and  diamonds  are  obtained  by  folding  different  pieces 
of  paper,  and  the  corresponding  flgures  are  drawn  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  the  child  is  led  to  compare  the  flgures,  to  observe  the  difference  between  them, 
and  to  express  that  difference  in  its  own  words,  as  best  it  can. 

Next  comes  another  form  of  paper-folding  exercise.  Each  child  holds  a piece*' of 
paper,  all  the  pieces  being  identical  in  form  and  in  size.  A representation  of  the 
paper  is  drawn  by  the  teacher  on  ihe  blackboard,  and  after  each  child  has  got  the 
paper  into  the  position  represented  by  the  drawing,  the  teacher  indicates  on  the  black- 
board, by  an  alteration  in  the  drawing,  that  a certain  portion  of  the  piece  of  paper  held 
by  the  child  is  to  be  folded  over,  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  case  .may  be.  The 
children  are  thus  trained  both  to  interpret  drawings,  and  to  carry  out  the  directions 
which  the  drawings  convej'.  After  they  have  made  the  first  fold,  so  as  to  bring  the 
forai  of  the  paper  into  accordance  with  that  represented  by  the  altered  drawing  on  the 
blackboard,  alteration  after  alteration  is  made  in  the  drawing,  each  of  which  indicates 
some  new  fold  that  is  to  be  made.  As  each  successive  direction  is  thus  given,  the 
children  fold  the  paper  in  the  way  indicated.  In  the  end,  frequently  to  their  surprise 
and  delight,  the  paper  is  found  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of  some  familiar  object. 

The  educational  advantages®  of  such  exercises  are  obvious.  The  powers  of  obser- 
vation of  the  childreir  are  exercised  and  strengthened  by  the  attention  which  they 
must  give  to  each  direction  given  by  the  teacher  thi'ough  the  successive  changes  in  the 
drawing  on  the  blackboard.  The  reasoning  powers  are  cultivated  in  the  mental  effort 
which  has  to  be  made  in  carrying  out  the  direction  given  by  the  drawing,  so  as  to 


1 Evid.,  vol,  ii.,  Bevis,  3095  ; Robinson,  3487,  3584-94  ; Diggle,  4577 ; Rooper,  5102-17  ; Vo.ughan,  5978- 
85;  Marsh,  10455-68;  F^tch,  6516-17. 

'Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Robinson,  3487;  Diggle,  4577;  Rooper,  5115;  Buckmaster,  5589-92  ; Oulton,  6930  ; 
BoU,  7601-2;  Nixon,  8311-14;  Oladstone,  9968;  Haweridge,  10290-5. 
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"brii'g  the  paper  into  the  new  shape  indicated.  Habits  of  accuracy  are  formed  by  the 
exactness  with  which  each  fold,  even  the  simplest,  must  be  made.  A sense  too  of  the 
importance  of  carefulness  in  work  is  engendered  by  the  necessity  of  watchfulness 
in  comparing  the  folded  paper,  after  each  step  in  the  process,  with  the  drawing  on  the 
blackboard.  The  interest  of  tne  children,  as  we  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
observing,  is  well  sustained  by  their  rivalry  in  working  out  the  exercises,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  nature  of  the  objects  rej^resented  by  the  paper  when  the  folding 
has  been  completed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  nature  of  this  exercise  that  the  lesson  which  it  gives  the 
children  in  the  importance  of  carefulness  and  of  accuracy  is  a very  practical  one ; for  if 
at  any  stage  of  the  process  a slip  be  made,  either  in  the  reading  of  an  indication  given 
on  the  blackboard  or  in  the  making  of  a fold,  the  child  will  very  soon  discover  that 
the  mistake,  trifling  as  it  may  seem  in  itself,  has  made  the  completion  of  the  exercise 
impossible. 

Exercises  in  paper-folding  can,  of  course,  be  given  of  any  required  degree  of  difficulty, 
from  the  very  simplest  up  to  the  most  complex.  The  educational  usefulness  of  the  exer- 
cises, and  even  the  possibility  of  having  them  worked  by  the  children  at  all,  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  in  selecting  for  the  children,  at  each 
stage  in  their  progress,  exercises  that  will  neither  be  too  easy  nor  too  difficult  for  them. 
A manual  of  directions  is,  no  doubt,  provided  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  ; but  no  fixed 
rules  can  of  themselves  always  secure  the  selection  of  the  particular  exercise  most 
suitable  for  a class,  in  view  of  the  capacity  of  the  children  and  of  the  progress  which 
they  have  already  made.  Good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  important  as  to  the  amount  of  guidance  to  be  given  to  the  children  in  keeping 
them  clear  of  the  danger  of  mistakes  at  critical  points,  and  as  to  the  opportunities,  or 
even  the  help,  that  may  be  given  to  them  fur  the  discovery  and  timely  correction 
of  mistakes. 

In  each  successive  Standard  some  new  material  is  introduced  for  the  working  of  the 
exei’cises.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  through  these  in  detail ; we  may,  how- 
ever, briefly  mention  that  in  the  carefully-planned  system  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training 
in  use  at  iSirmingham,  the  exercises  in  Standard  I.  deal  only  with  plane  surfaces; 
paper-folding  is  probably  the  best  example  of  exercises  of  this  class.  In  Standard  II. 
the  idea  of  a solid  is  introduced  by  means  of  interesting  exercises  worked  out  with 
small  blocks  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  other  rectangular  figures.  Each  child 
in  the  class  is  provided  with  a small  box  of  these,  and  the  exercises  consist  in  the  placing 
of  them  successively  in  position,  as  directed  by  the  teacher.  In  these  exercises  also,  the 
directions  are  given  by  the  teacher  drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  A representation,  in 
succession,  of  each  little  block  as  it  is  to  be  placed,  is  drawn  by  him  in  plan  and  in 
elevation;  in  the  end,  when  each  block  has  been  placed  in  the  position  shown  by  the 
drawing,  some  structure,  interesting  in  design,  which  the  teacher  had  in  view  through- 
out, is  found  to  have  been  formed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  idea  underlying 
these  exercises  is  the  same  as  that  underlying  the  paper-folding  exercise  of  Standard  I., 
and  that  they  form  a simple  but  practical  introduction  to  a method  of  representing 
solid  forms  on  paper. 

The  course  for  Standard  II.  comprises  also  some  interesting  exercises  in  the 
making  of  knots  and  the  tying  of  little  parcels.  In  these  exercises  also,  the  work  to  be 
done  in  each  case  is  indicated  by  drawings  made  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard. 

In  the  knot-tying  exercises  we  were  much  struck  by  the  ease  with  which  a number- 
of  the  children  were  able  to  interpret  even  those  drawings  that  represented  some  par- 
ticularly complicated  series  of  intertwinings.  Several  of  the  children  were  able 
from  a mere  inspection  of  tlie  drawing,  at  once  to  state  what  the  result  would  be  if  the 
ends  of  a string,  loosely  intertwined  in  the  manner  represented  on  the  blackboard,  were 
pulled  in  opposite  directions, — whether  any  knot  would  be  formed,  and  if  so,  what  kind 
of  knot  it  would  be. 

The  Birmingham  course  ol  Hand  and  Eye  Training  has  sometimes  been  criticised  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  too  great  a demand  upon  the  mental  capacity  of  the  children.^ 
But  in  so  far  as  this  critici.sm  may  be  to  any  extent  well  founded,  it  would  only 
go  to  show  that  the  unquestionably  sound  principles  upon  which  this  admirable  system 
has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Bevis,  the  Director  of  Manual  Training  under  the  Birming- 
ham School  Board,  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  judiciously  apiplied.  It  would  seem 
to  us,  however,  that  the  criticism  must  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  occasional 
selection  of  some  unduly  difficult  exercise  liy  an  injudicious  teacher_,  rather  than  to  any 
defect  in  the  system  itself. 


' Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Hudson,  6783—7. 
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Part  II.  In  the  Hynd  and  Eye  Training  Course  of  the  London  School  Board,  coloured  work 
Section  II.  holds  a prominent  place.  Special  importance  is  attached  to  it  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  the 
Educa-  Organising  Teacher  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  under  that  Board.* 

Handwoek  here  mention  that  one  of  the  points  to  Avhich  Mr.  Vaughan  directed 

Ha'nd  and  our  attention  was  the  interesting  one  that,  in  the  very  early  stages  of  children’s 
Eye  Train-  drawing,  an  important  advantage  is  secured  by  their  having  a coloured  pattern 
to  copy  from,  even  though  they  are  not  tliemselves  to  copy  it  in  colours.  For  'when 
LondoiT  figure  before  them  is  a coloured  one,  they  are  less  likely  than  they  otherwise 

would  be,  to  look  merely  to  the  separate  lines  of  which  the  figure  is  formed.  The 
colour  directs  their  attention  to  the  figure  as  a whole;  and  when  various  parts  of  it 
are  difierently  coloured,  their  attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  relative  size  of  each  of 
these  parts,  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  and  to  the  whole.  Thus,  by  the  introduction 
ofcoloured  work  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  course,  not  merely 
are  the  children  led  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  contrasts  and  harmony  of  colour, 
and  even  to  form  for  themselves  little  patterns  and  designs,  but,  indirectly,  an 
imporhmt  step  is  taken  towards  the  correction  of  that  most  common  defect  in 
children’s  rudimentary  attempts  in  drawing — the  want  of  attention  to  proportion. 


Results'  As  to  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  courses,  we  have 
obtained.  received  much  valuable  information. 

We  recognise  that  whei’e  there  is  a well-balanced  school  curriculum  for  general 
education,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  any  special  feature  of  mental  or  moral  development 
to  any  special  section  of  the  work  of  the  school.  But  many  of  those  whose  evidence  we 
have  taken  in  reference  to  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  exercises  were  in  a position  To 
speak  of  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  those  exercises  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  schools  both  before  they  were  introduced  and  afterwards.  We  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a strong  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  scho(>l-vyork,  that  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  thus  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  practically  estimating  its 
usefulness,  is  altogether  to  the  effect  that  not  only  have  the  Hand  and  Eye  T'raining 
exercises  been  effective  in  attaining  the  objects  already  enumerated  as  specially  aimed 
at  in  their  introduction,  but  that  they  have  contributed  notably  to  the  improvement  of 
the  work  of  the  school  all  round.  We  do  not,  in  this,  refer  so  much  to  the  evidence, 
valuable  as  it  is,  which  was  given  to  us  by  teachers  of  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training 
courses.  They  perhaps  Tnight  be  supposed  to  take,  not  unnaturally,  an  unduly 
favourable  view  of  the  beneficial  results  of  their  own  special  work  in  the  scliooL 
We  refer  rather  to  the  strong  concurrent  testimony  of  others, — leading  members  of 
School  Boards,  Head  Masters  not  themselves  en.q-aged  in  the  teaching  of  these  courses, 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  other  leading  authorities  on  educational  subjects.^ 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch’s  testimony  may  be  quoted  as  illustrating  the  general  drift  of  the 
evidence  to  which  we  thus  refer.  “ I think,”  he  said,  “ that  all  teachei's  who  have 
adopted  those  methods  have  found  that  they  quicken  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
scholars,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  many  scholars  who  are  not  bookish  a chance 
of  attaining  excellence,  and  of  doing  something  which  they  can  do  well.  It  has  a very 
good  influence  upon  their  genei’al  training.”  And,  after  deprecating  the  exaggerations 
■of  enthusiasts  who  are  “ disposed  to  think  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  regenerated 
by  turning  schools  into  workshops,”  he  added  that  “ within  its  proper  limits,  the 
carrying  forward  of  some  form  of  manual  instruction  right  through  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  up  to  the  secondary  school  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has 
done  distinct  good.”® 

By  Head  Masters  of  schools,  not  themselves  specially  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Hand  and  Eye  Training  courses,  we  were  infoniied  in  detail  of  many  beneficial 
results  of  this  training  : — It  makes  the  children  alert ; it  makes  them  more  intelligent ; 
it  is  entirely  a training  of  the  intelligence,  and  there  is  no  getting  off  with  guesswmrk  i 
it  cultivates  the  power  of  rapid  observation;  it  makes  the  children,  from  the  very  first, 
attach  great  importance  to  exactness  ; it  goes  to  develoiD  the  inventive  faculty  ; it  is 
a relief  to  the  children,  by  varying  the  nature  of  their  school-work;  refreshed  and 
brightened  by  it  they  have  greater  zest  for  their  book-work ; it  has  been  found  an 
effectual  check  to  nervousness ; it  gives  a dull  child  the  chance  of  getting  on  to  the 
same  plane  with  smarter  children,  and  thus  gives  to  dull  children  a useful  incentive  to 


> Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Vavghcm,  6000-15 ; see  also  Appendix  A,  XIX. 

2 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Robinson,  3487-502  ; Magnus,  4172  ; Diygle,  4577,  4617 ; SlanUy,  4402 ; Rooper,  5102—17  ; 
Bihckmaster,  5589;  Fitch,  6515-17,  6543  ; Oulion,  6930;  Roii, 7601 ; Awon,  8311 ; Gladstone,  9968-70  ; 
Haxocridge,  10290-5.  Evid.,  vol.  iv.,.iS‘.  M‘C.  Murray,  22144-6  ; Scougal,  22673. 

• Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  6517. 
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exertion  in  tlie  other  work  of  the  school ; the  exercises  in  it  are  the  inost  popular  with 
the  pupils  ; it  thus  helps  in  keeping  up  the  attendance  in  the  school ; it  improves  the 
teachers  too,  giving  them  increased  tact  and  skill* 

Several  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  the  opportunity  which  the  Hand  and  Eye  Train- 
ing exercises  afford  of  supplementing  the  instruction  in  other  branches  of  school-work. 
Thus, drawing  is  intimately  connecied  with  most  forms  of  Hand  and  EyeTraining,even  in 
its  elementary  stages  this  is  plain  from  the  description  already  given  of  the  exercises 
which  we  witnessed  at  Birmingham.  The  power  of  correct  grammatical  expression  is 
given  by  causing  children,  during  the  exercises  in  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  to  express 
themselves  with  correctness,  and,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  to  use  complete 
sentences  in  answering  questions,  as  well  as  in  describing  what  they  see  or  what  they 
do.^  In  these  exercises,  aritlmietic,  too,  may  be  incidentally  illustrated  and  taught.* 
Clay-modellii)g,  which  in  some  courses  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  comes  in  at  a very 
early  stage,  has  been  effectively  turned  to  account  for  the  illustration  of  geographical 
terms,  and  for  the  study  of  form.® 

In  reference  to  clay-modelling,  in  this  aspect  of  it,  w'e  received  some  evidence  of 
special  interest  from  Mr.  W.  Marsh,  the  Head  Master  of  a school  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  in  which  clay-modelling  by  the  children  is  made  use  of  to  bring  home 
to  them  the  meaning  of  geographical  terms.  Mr.  Marsh  finds  that  after  half-a- 
dozen  lessons  in  which  the  terms  occurring  in  elementary  geography  are  thus 
illustrated,  t^ie  children,  when  asked  what  is  meant  by  an  island,  an  isthmus,  a 
peninsula,  and  so  on,  can  readily  answer ; and  this  is  but  natural,  for,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “they  are  describing  what  they  have  really  made,  and  not  what  we 
have  told  them.”® 

Ill  connection  with  this  application  of  an  exercise  in  Hand  and  Eye  Training  to 
the  teaching  of  geograijhy,  we  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  an 
incident  mentioned  by  the  same  Head  Master  in  his  evidence.  It  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  elasticity  of  the  system  under  which  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  is  now  tested  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  English  Education  Department,  as  con- 
ti’asted  with  the  rigid  uniformity  impressed  upon  the  work  of  a school  by  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  fees  on  the  basis  of  an  individual  examination  of  the  pupils, 
which  still  prevails  in  Ireland.  When  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  first  saw  the  clay- 
modelling in  Standards  I.  and  II.  in  Mr.  Marsh’s  school,  he  was  so  satisfied  that 
geography  was  excellently  taught,  that  he  would  not  further  examine  the  subject.^ 

In  view  of  the  evidence  we  have  received  upon  the  subject,  whether  as  regards  the 
important  objects  which  the  exercises  in  Hand  and  Eye  Training  are  designed  to 
secure,  or  the  satisfactory  results  that  have  been  attained  by  the  introduction  of 
those  exercises,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  that  provision  should  at  once  be 
made  for  the  introduction  of  courses  of  Hand  and  Eye  Trainin';;  in  the  Irish  National 
Schools. 

Such  exercises  obviously  have  a special  utility  in  forming  a natural  link  between  the 
Kindergarten  Occupations  in  the  infants  classes,  and  exercises  such  as  those  in  Wood- 
work in  the  higher  classes  in  the  school.  But  we  consider  that  their  value  is  practically 
independent  ot  this,  and  that  they  may  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  into  schools 
where,  from  any  cause,  they  may  neither  have  been  preceded  by  the  Kindergarten 
Occupations  on  the  one  hand,  nor  be  followed  by  more  highly  developed  Manual 
Instruction,  such  as  that  in  Woodwork,  on  the  other. 

Whilst  we  do  not  recommend  that  the  Haitd  and  Eye  Training  courses  should,  for 
the  present,  be  made  an  obligatory  part  of  the  school  programme,  we  consider  that  all 
possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  them,  especially  by  the 
payment  of  a grant  sufficient  not  only  to  remunerate  the  teacher,  but  also  to  cover  the 
additional  outlay  entailed  upon  the  school  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  subject 


1 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Robinson,  3487-502,  3586-94;  John  Taylor,  3735-8;  Bott,  7666-74;  Nixon.  8263, 
8311-14;  Marsh,  10458-63. 

2 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bsvis,  3104  ; Hewitt,  7868 ; Pearson,  8100. 

3 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bevis,  3296' Magmis,  4186. 

* Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bevis,  3097,  3296 ; Nixon,  8248-9. 

5 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Marsh,  10458-61. 

6 Evid.,  voL  ii.,  10459. 

^ Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  10458. 
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The  evidence,  however,  shows  that  this  cost  is  small,  especially  in  the  ease  of  the 
earlier  Standards  or  Classes.' 

As  regards  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  to  the  exei’cises  of  the  Hand  and  Eye 
Training  course,  the  evidence  also  shows  that  or  2 hours  per  week  is  suiEcient.^ 

Tt  is  necessar}'^  to  add  that  we  are  impressed  with  the  danger  likely  to  result  from 
such  a branch  of  school-work  as  this  being  taken  up  by  incompetent  teachers,  especially 
by  teachers  who  do  not  appi’eciate,  or  even  comprehend,  its  educational  aims.  Experience 
in  England  has  shown  that  teachers  are  sometimes  led  by  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
many  of  the  exercises  to  think  that  the  work  is  such  as  ran  be  done  by  a teacher 
almost  without  any  previous  study  or  serious  preparation  of  any  kind.  As  a result, 
failing  to  comprehend  the  objects  of  the  instruction,  they  content  themselves  with 
devising  the  shortest  methods  by  which  children  can  be  drilled  to  perform  the  exercises 
with  a certain  mechanical  accuracy,  and  thus  they  fail  to  secure  the  most  useful  result 
of  this  form  of  training.®  We  think  it  important,  therefore,  to  insist  that  unless  a 
teacher  thoroughly  grasps  the  object  of  these  exercises,  and  has  mastered  the  art  of 
giving  them  intelligently  to  the  children,  the  introduction  of  even  the  most  skilfully 
devised  course  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  into  a school  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

While,  therefore,  we  recommend  that  wherever  a teacher  shows  both  a desire  and  a 
capacity  to  take  up  a course  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  for  the  children,  evei*y  possible 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  experiment,  and  the  most  liberal  allowance 
should  b.e  made  for  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  all  first  efforts  in*  an  entirelv 
new  field  of  work,  we  consider  it,  on  the  other  hand,  essential  that  the  Board  of  National 
Education  should  guard  against  this  branch  ofschool-work  being  undertaken  by  teachers 
who,  though  not  really  competent  to  take  charge  of  it,  might  be  tempted  to  do  so  by 
the  prospect  of  earning  the  additional  grants. 

As  regards  the  principle  on  which  these  grants  should  be  assessed,  we  consider  it 
obvious  that  in  a branch  of  school-work  such  as  this,  the  method  of  payment  by  results 
fees,  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  pupils  individually,  is  quite  unsuitable. 

In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  the  point  to  be 
ascertained  as  a test  of  efficient  work  should  not  be  the  mere  ability  of  the  pupil.s 
individually  to  reproduce  at  an  examination  set  exercises  in  which  they  have  oreviously 
been  drilled.  The  aim  should  rather  be  to  test  the  intelligence  and  skill  Vhich  the 
teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  the  work,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  real  purpose  of  the 
exercises  as  parts  of  a complete  scheme  of  primary  education  is  kept  in  view  through- 
out. In  particular,  the  Inspector  should  specially  note  whether  the  teacher  is  careful 
in  excluding  everything  suggestive  of  the  mere  mechanical  employment  of  the  hands  in 
the  e.xccution  of  set  tasks,  a process  from  which  little,  if  any,  educational  advantage  is 
to  be  gained. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  various  other  branches  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction,  as  well  as  to  that  with  which  we  are  here  dealing,  is  obvious,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  each  instance.  We  shall,  however,  again  refer 
to  the  matter  in  its  general  bearing,  in  the  Third  Part  of  our  Report. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  make  another  remark  which  is  of  general  application 
to  the  various  branches  of  Manual  and  Practical  instruction. 

The  system  on  which  grants  are  made  to  National  Schools  in  Ireland  is  different 
from  that  followed  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  siihools  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
England  and  in  Scotland,  the  grants  are  made  to  the  managers  of  the  schools,  the 
managers  being  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  a state  of 
efficiency.  In  Ireland— except  in  the  case  of  those  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  in 
which  a Capitation  payment  takes  the  place  of  the  payment  of  fixed  salaries  to  the 
teachers  according  io  their  classification, — the  grants  made  by  the  National  Education 
Board  are  paid,  not  to  the  managers,  but  to  the  teachers. 

The  natural  tendency  of  a system  of  payment  such  as  that  followed  in  Ireland  is  to 
check  to  some  extent  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  any  branch  of  instruction 
involving  outlay  for  the  providing  of  appliances  of  any  kind.  We  do  not  suggest  that 


’ Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bevia,  3138-41  j (see  also  Appendix  A,  XVII.);  Hudsm,  6793-4;  Haute,  7330-3; 
Haweridge,  10143-4. 

^ Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bevis,  3214  ; Eohinson,  3558  ; Magnus,  4263-4 ; Fitch,  6518. 

3 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bevis,  3115-6  ; Hudson,  6792. 
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the  system  should  be  changed.  But  we  consider  that  if  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  and 
other  subjects  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  are  to  be  placed,  as  they  should  be,  ' 

in  a prominent  position  in  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  their  introduc-  tional 
tion  into  the  schools  should  be  facilitated  by  special  grants  to  the  managers  sufficient  Handwork. 
to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  the  requisite  outfit  Hand  and 

We  would  point  out  that  a precedent  for  such  grants  already  exists.  When 

a new  National  School  is  opened,  or  an  existing  school  is  taken  into  connection  

by  the  National  Education  Board,  the  Board  makes  a free  grant  of  school 
requisites,  such  as  school-books,  maps,  and  the  like\  It  would  not  be  an  undue 
extension  of  the  principle  embodied  in  this  arrangement,  to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  the 
introduction  into  a school  of  a branch  of  instruction  which  had  not  previously  had  a 
place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Board. 

The  arrangement  in  detail  of  the  programme  for  the  courses  in  Hand  and  Eye  Training  The  pre- 
fer the  Irish  National  Schools  will  naturally  devolve  upon  the  National  Education  Board,  gi’amnie. 

In  this  important  work,  ample  guidance,  not  only  as  to  the  general  principles  to  be 
adhered  to,  but  also  as  to  all  important  details,  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  received 
by  this  Commission.^ 

It  will,  we  consider,  be  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  Organizers,; 
especially  in  the  beginning,  to  secure  the  services  of  some  competent  organizers,  having 
experience  in  the  practical  work  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  to  assist  in  the  drawing  up 
of  detailed  courses,  and  to  superintend  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  Irish  National 
Schools. 

VVe  would  suggest  that  the  official  programme  of  the  Board,  whilst  laying  down  in  Yarietyin 
detail  the  lines  of  one  or  more  well-considered  courses  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training, 
should  jnake  it  cle’ar  that  the  courses  thus  set  forth  are  intended  only  for  the  guidance  of 
managers,  and  that  any  manager  who  may  wish  to  introduce  into  his  school  a course  of 
Hand  and  Eye  Training  upon  any  different  line,  will  be  afforded  facilities  for  doing  so.® 

We  regard  this  branch  of  school-work  as  one  in  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
encourage  individuality  in  the  teaching.  The  sanction,  however,  of  the  National 
Education  Board  should,  of  course,  be  obtained  before  any  programme  other  than  one 
officially  recognised  could  be  made  the  basis  of  work  in  any  school. 


‘Woodwork  : Sloyd. 

The  manual  exercises  of  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  courses  in  the  lower  classes  of  More 
the  schools  naturally  lead  up  to  similar  exercises  of  a more  advanced  character  in  the  advanced 
higher  classes.  exercises. 

But  these  exercises  differ  in  value  among  themselves  in  difficulty,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  training  which  they  give.  Some  are  very  elementary : others 
admit  of  extensive  developments,  and  are  suitable  for  advanced  classes.  In  particular 
it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  exercises  in  cardboard  admit  of,  or  rather  demand,  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  and  some  amount  of  physical  strength  such  as  cannot  be 
expected  from  very  young  pupils.  These  exercises  are  particularly  suitable,  as  a 
rule,  for  children  of  Classes  III.  and  IV.,  but  they  may  be  made  sufficiently  difficult 
and  sufficiently  varied  to  make  them  appropriate  for  even  the  highest  classes.  For 
this  reason  theyma,y  form  a fairly  effective  substitute  for  Woodwork,  but  only  in  cases 
where  considerations  such  as  that  of  cost  make  the  introduction  of  Woodwork 
impossible. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  for  older  children,  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  Woodwork, 
for  those  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  wood  has  many  advantages  over  every 
other  material,  Exercises  in  Woodwork  admit  of  greater  variety  of  manipulation,  and 
of  more  exact  gradation — a consideration  of  great  importance.  They  make  more 
demand  on  the  intelligence,  especially  when  associated  with  the  making  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  drawings,  and  they  have  an  obvious  practical  application  which  makes  them 
more  interesting  to  the  children  who  at  this  age  become  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
consider  puerile  occupations. 

In  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  the  advanced  manual  exercises  in  some  of  Metal-work, 
the  schools  which  we  visited  are  in  Woodwork,  in  others  they  are  in  Metal-work.  But 


1 “ 222  (a.)  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School  a Pirst  Stock  of  certain  School  Requisites, 
in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  children.”  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  NationaZ 
Education  in  Ireland  {Jvme,  1890),  page  39. 

^ See  especially  Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  evidence  of  Revis,  Hudson,  Vaughan,  Bott,  Haweridge, 

® Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Bevis,  3131  j Oulton,  7046 ; Hewitt,  7947  Haweridge,  10221. 
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the  use  of  metal  as  a material  for  school  exercises  is  comparatively  rare,  and  as  we  do 
not  consider  that  exercises  in  Metal-work  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  generally  applicable 
in  Irish  National  School^!,  we  shall  not  further  refer  to  the  subject.  If  in  any 
exceptional  cases  in  Ireland  such  exercises  are  considered  likely  to  be  of  practical 
advantage  in  a school,  the  evideirce  given  before  us  by  several  witnesses  in  England 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  useful  information  in  reference  to  them.' 

Woodwoi’k,  as  a branch  of  in.sti’uction  organised  on  sound  educational  lines,  has  as 
yet  no  place  in  the  school  programme  of  the  Irish  National  Education  Board. 

Under  the  name  Handicraft,  a two  years’  course  of  manual  exercises,  mainly  in 
woodwork,  is  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  Board.  This  course,  which  was 
introduced  in  1885,  comprises  instruction  in  a number  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
carpentry,  with  the  addition  of  miscellaneous  other  matters  such  as  the  soldering  ot 
pieces  of  tin,  the  hacking  out  of  broken  panes  of  glass,  and  the  making  of  paste  and 
glue.®  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  with  any  very  definite  educational 
aim,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a failure  from  the  beginning.  In  1896,  the  Handicraft 
course  was  taught  in  only  15  National  Schools  in  Ireland. 

In  the  minds  of  teachei’s  who  have  had  no  other  conception  of  school  Woodwork  than 
that  conveyed  to  them  bj’-  the  Handicraft  Course,  whether  as  set  forth  in  the  Board’s 
programme,  or  as  taught  in  some  few  schools,  this  course  has  created,  not  altogether 
unnaturally,  a strong  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  any  course  of  W oodwork 
into  the  schools.  All  such  work  is  contemptuously  referred  to  as  “wood  chipping,”® 
and  the  “ unscientific  use  of  tools.”^  It  is  of  the  utmost  importimce  that  the  teachers 
should  be  fully  informed  of  the  essential  distinction  between  a course,  such  as  the 
Handicraft  Course  of  the  existing  programme,  which  is  purely  utilitarian  in  its  aims, 
and  a course  of  school  Woodwork,  constructed  on  sound  educational  lines,  and  made 
part  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  view  solely  of  its  general  educational  advantages.  If 
this  be  not  done,  many  of  the  teachers,  failing  to  appreciate  the  distinction,  will  naturally 
reo-ard  as  ot  little  value  any  course  of  Woodwork  introduced  by  the  National  Education 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  Repori.  We  fully  concur  in 
the  view  expressed  by  Herr  Salomon  to  those  members  of  our  Commission  who  visited 
Sweden,  that  no  oiie  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  this  or  any  other  subject  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  value  of  the  subject  which  he  is  to  teach.® 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that,  as  far  back  as  1837,  the  importance  of  providing  a 
course  of  instruction  in  manual  work,  comprising,  doubtless,  instruction  in  Woodwork, 
was  recognised  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
Commissioners,  in  their  statement  upon  the  subject,  then  took  as  their  starting  point 
a principle  which  is  now  accepted  by  all  educational  authorities  as  of  fundamental 
importance  in  this  matter.  The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  issued 
in  1837,  contains  the  announcement  that  their  Training  College  for  teachers,  then 
about  to  be  established,  was  to  include  a department  for  scientific  instruction,  and  that 
in  this  department  were  to  be  taught  “ in  particular,  those  branches  of  science  which 
have  a practical  application  to  husbandry  and  handicraft.”  The  Report  then  con- 
tinues as  follows  : — 

“We  also  purpose  having  a school  for  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  with  workrooms  . . attached  to  it,  and  that  those  who  attend  it  shall  be  prac- 
tised at  stated  times  in  different  descriptions  of  manual  work  . . . 

“ Our  object  is  not  to  teach  trades,  but  to  facilitate  a perfect  learning  of  them,  by 
explaining  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend,  and  habituating  young  persons  to 
expertness  in  the  use  of  their  hands.” 

It  was  further  stated  in  the  same  Report  that  the  manual  training  thus  to  be 
provided  was  to  be  obligatory  on  all  teachers  in  training  in  the  Normal  School  or 
Training  College,  and  that  similar  instruction  was  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  Model 
Schools  then  intended  to  be  established — these  being  schools  which  were  to  differ  from 
the  ordinary  N ational  Schools  of  the  country  in  being  under  official  management,  so  that 
the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  them,  even  in  the  optional  parts  of  the  school 
programme,  would  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  themselves. 


’•  Evid.,  vol.  it,  Bevis,  3109  Biggie,  4536-7  ; Buchmaster,  5605—6 ; Oulton,  7042,  7091—3  ; Bott,  7617—8 
Pea/rson,  8046—7. 

^ Ridee  and  Regulations  of  the  Corntnissioners  of  Rational  Eduction  in  Ireland  (June,  1890),  pp,  71—2. 

8 Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Terence  Glarke,  12734  ; Coffey,  13043. 

* Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  Wordy  19157-9. 

‘Evid.,  vol  iv.,  Salomon,  14215. 
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The  distinction,  so  clearly  apprehended  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  Part  II. 
in.  1837,  between  that  form  of  manual  training  which,  as  it  is  of  general  Seetiou  II. 
educational  value,  is  in  place  in  a primary  school,  and  the  teaching  of  trades — a 
branch  of  instruction  which  should  have  no  place  in  the  work  of  such  a school, — Handwork. 
is  a distinction  of  fundamental  importance.  It  receives  perhaps  its  clearest  illustration  Woodvxrk 
in  the  matter  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  section  of  our  Report.  Sloyd. 

This  distinction  is  well  pointed  out  by  Herr  Salomon,  the  director  of  the  Training 
School  at  Naas,  in  Sweden,  for  teachers  of  school  Woodwork,  or  Sloyd,  as  it  is 
termed  in  that  country. 

“Sloyd,”  says  Herr  Salomon,^  “is  a system  of  educational  handwork.  On  the  Educational 
continent,  the  term  Sloyd  embraces  many  useful  forms  of  handicraft.  The  term  woodwork. 
Sloyd,  in  England,  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a system  of  handwork  in  wood, 

Why  then  do  we  not  call  it  carpentry  ? Because  it  differs  from  carpentry  in  several 
essential  features.  . . Carpentry  is  a trade,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  it 

are  entirely  utilitarian  ; whereas  Sloyd  is  solely  a means  of  formative  education.” 

As  Herr  Salomon  goes  on  to  explain,  the  purpose  of  this  branch  of  school-work  is  How  it 
quite  different  from  that  of  instruction  in  the  trade  of  carpentry.  The  object  of  Wood-  from 
work  in  the  primary  school  is  not  to  turn  out  carpenters,  but  to  develop  generally 
the  faculties  of  the  children.  Nor  is  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  confined  to  the 
development  of  their  physical  powers.  It  cultivates,  no  doubt,  manual  dexterity ; 
but  ifc  also  cultivates  carefulness,  self-reliance,  accuracy,  patience,  perseverance,  and 
other  useful  points  of  character.  It  trains  too  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  develops 
the  power  of  concentration.  Indirectly,  moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  inspiring  a 
respect  for  the  work  of  the  artisan,  and  for  those  who  are  skilled  in  any  branch  of  it. 

This  description  of  the  aims  and  results  of  Sloyd,  given  almost  iu  the  words  of 
Herr  Salomon,  has  reference  primarily  to  the  Swedish  system  of  school  Woodwork. 

But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  systems  of  Woodwork  in  use  in  the  schools  of  other 
countries,  in  so  far  as  those  systems  are  constructed,  as  the  Swedish  system  is,  on 
truly  educational  lines.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  the  term  Sloyd  may  not  be 
applied  to  them. 

This  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  state  in  outline  the  salient  points  of  the  The  Swed- 
Swedish  system.  That  system  is  worked  out  through  a series  of  objects,  technically  Sloyd 
termed  Models,  which  ai*e  to  be  made  out  of  wood.  These  begin  with  some  ^ 
exceedingly  simple  objects,  such  as  pointers,  letter-openers,  labels,  and  the  like.  In  the  „ ” 

typical  Sloyd  coursefor  boys,  at  Niias, there  are  fifty  such  Models,  and  thirty  in  the  course 
for  girls.  They  are  so  arranged  that  each  represents  some  slight  advance  upon  the  one 
that  preceded  it  in  the  course,—- either  some  new  tool,  or  some  new  use  of  a tool  previously 
employed,  being  introduced  in  the  making  of  it. 

The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  having  each  object,  when  made,  the  work  of  No  division 
one  individual  pupil.  Division  of  labour  is  rigorously  excluded  from  the  system;  so  of  labour, 
much  so,  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  show  the  pupil  how  any 
particular  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  done,  he  is  to  show  ttiis,  not  by  doing  a portion  of 
the  pupil’s  work  for  him,  but  by  giving  the  demonstration  upon  another  piece  of  wood. 
Self-reliance  is  one  of  the  points  of  character  to  be  developed  by  the  system,  and  so 
the  Sloyd  Model,  when  completed,  must  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  individual 
work  of  the  pupil  who  made  it. 

In  the  Swedish  Sloyd  system,  mere  approximations  to  accuracy  receive  no  toleration.  Accuracy 
If,  for  instance,  a piece  of  wood  is  cut  in  any  appreciable  degree  too  short  for  the  insisted  on. 
particular  Model  that  is  to  be  worked  out,  it  has  to  be  put  aside  as  unsuitable  for  the 
work  then  in  hand.  The  same  check  upon  inaccuracy  is  applied  even  in  the  case 
of  an  almost  completed  Model,  if,  after  days  of  work,  some  want  of  attention  to  a 
minute  detail  has  led  to  a mistake  which  makes  it  impossible  to  complete  the  work 
to  the  dimensions  laid  down  in  the  drawing. 

With  the  view  of  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  ground  for  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  and  the  objects  of  this  branch  of  school-Avork — the  subject  being  one  that  may 
very  easily  be  misunderstood,  especially  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where,  as  yet,  but 
very  little  is  known  about  it  either  by  teachers  or  by  managers  of  schools, — we  think  it 
useful,  also,  to  quote  the  following  observations  of  Herr  Salomon  upon  another  point 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  system. 

“ The  objects,”  says  Herr  Salomon,  “ which  the  child  makes  are  equally  useful  with  The  aim  of 
those  of  the  carpenter  ; but,  unlike  the  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  value  of  the  child's  Sloyd. 
work  does  not  exist  in  them,  but  in  the  child  that  made  them. 

' The  Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd,  by  Otto  Salomon,  Loudon,  1892,  page  1. 
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“ Many  people  object  to  this  kind  of  instruction.  ‘ It  takes,’  they  say,  ‘ ten  hours  to 
make  a spoon  [of  wood] ; why  not  buy  one  for  2d.  or  3d.  ? ’ For  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  we  do  not  tell  children  to  buy  copybooks  filled  with  writing,  instead  of  filling 
them.  It  is  not  the  tilled  copybook  that  we  require  in  education  ; neither  is  it  the 
spoon  in  Sloyd.  Both  are  means,  having  the  same  end  in  view — the  development  of 
the  child.  The  destruction  of  the  objects  does  not  impair  the  faculties  of  the  child, 
which  were  developed  in  making  them,  any  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  copybook 
impairs  the  skilfulness  of  the  child  who  filled  it.” '' 

This,  in  outline,  is  the  Swedish  Sloyd  system.  We  have  thought  it  useful  to  deal 
with  it  at  some  length,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  admirably  illustrates  the  fundamental 
2)rinciples  upon  which  any  system  of  Woodwork  should  be  constructed,  which  is  to  form 
a part  of  the  work  of  a primary  school. 

Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  we  found  courses  of  Woodwork  established  as 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  many  schools. 

These  courses  follow  in  the  main  the  principles  laid  down  by  Herr  Salomon,  though 
in  some  details  they  differ  both  from  the  Swedish  system,  and  from  one  another. 
The  differences  regard  chiefly  the  tools  to  be  used,  and  the  natm’e  of  the  objects  to  be 
made.  We  do  not  consider  that  these  differences  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  any  detailed  considera.tion  of  them  here.  They  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
evidence  of  various  witnesses.^ 

A.s  an  illustration  of  these  differences  in  details  we  may,  however,  mention  that 
in  the  Swedish  system,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils,  from  the  very  first  lesson, 
is  the  production  of  an  object  which,  simple  as  it  may  be,  is  complete  in  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  system  more  generally  favoured  in  England,  the  pupil  is 
at  first  taught  merely  the  use  of  tools,  through  a series  of  exercises  in  planing, 
sawing,  the  making  of  joints,  and  the  like. 

In  so  far  as  both  systems  are  worked  out  in  England,  the  present  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  for  each  to  approximate  to  the  other.  We  consider  that  when  the 
programme  in  this  subject  is  being  arranged  by  the  National  Education  Board, 
but  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  arranging  a course  combining  the  good  points 
of  both. 

In  both  England  and  Scotland,  the  introduction  of  Woodwork  into  the  schools  is  of 
somewhat  recent  date,  In  London  it  was  first  introduced,  merely  as  an  experiment, 
and  on  a very  small  scale,  by  the  London  School  Board  in  1886.  The  experiment  was 
considered  successful,  but  as  Woodwork  was  not  then  recognised  by  the  English 
Education  Department  as  a subject  to  be  taught  in  Elementary  Schools,  the  School 
Board  was  surcharged  the  amount  expended.  The  work  thus  abruptly  cheeked  u'as 
not,  however,  abandoned.  The  Board  was  successful  in  obtaining  througli  the  City  and 
Guilds’  Institute  a grant  of  XI, 000  from  the  Drapers’  Company,  which  enabled  the' experi- 
ment to  be  continued,  and  on  a much  larger  scale,  in  the  following  year.  This  gi’ant 
was  administered  by  a Joint  Committee,  composed  partly  of  members  of  the  City  and 
Guilds’  Institute  and  partly  of  members  of  the  London  School  Board,  with  subsequently 
some  members  of  the  Drapers’  Company.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results  of  the 
further  experiment  that  the  grant  from  the  Drapers’  Company  was  continued  from  year 
to  year.  A grant  of  X250  in  aid  of  the  work  was  also  made  from  year  to  year  by  the 
London  City  and  Guilds’  Institute. 

By  means  of  the  funds  thus  supplied,  the  Joint  Committee  was  enabled  to  equip  and 
maintain  six  Centres,  in  each  of  which  instruction  in  Woodwork  was  given  to  the  pupils 
of  neighbouring  Board  and  non-Board  schools.  In  1889,  the  Cominittee  extended  its 
sphere  of  work  by  establishing  four  Centres  of  instruction  in  laundry-work,  which 
was  not  then  recognised’by  the  Education  Department  as  a subject  upon  which  the  funds 
of  a School  Board  could  be  expended. 

In  1890,  Woodwork  (as  well  as  laundry-work,  which  is  dealt  with  in  another  section 
of  our  Eeport)  was  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  as  a school  subject. 


1 The  Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd,  by  Otto  Salomon,  London,  1892,  page  2. 

Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  S.  Barter,  4849-57,  4946-72  ; Rooper,  5074-101,  5237—40,  5288-93  ; Buckmaster,  5597— 
604  ; John  Cooke,  5644-51,  5661-90  j Bott,  7726-41  ; Pewson,  7991-5,  8018-32,  8062-4;  Nelson,  8529-46 
8570-82,  8626-33  ; Hawcridge,  10189-90,  10201-12,  10233-42 ; Morris,  10439-45.  Evid.,  vol.  iii,,  Arnold 
Graves,  10694—5,  10701—3,  10756—69 ; Reichel,  11185—7  ; Salomon,  14213—58.  See  also  Appendix  A,  LV. 
Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  Jerome  Wallace,  21501, ■ jHalcolm,  21507-72 ; Macrae, ‘217‘20-ii0  , Norwell,  23iB8~il  ■ 
Duncan,  23452-4. 
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The  School  Board  was  thus  enabled  to  expend  its  own  funds  upon  this  branch  of  school- 

work.  And  in  the  same  year  money  was  provided  by  Parliament  for  grants  for  it  from  ' 

the  Imperial  Exchequer.  tional 

The  Joint  Committee  still  continues  its  useful  work.  It  receives  each  year  a grant  Handwoek. 
•of  £1,000  from  the  Drapers’  Institute  and  a grant  of  £250  from  the  London  City  and  Woodwork  : 
Guilds’  Institute.  Its  chief  aim  for  some  years  past  has  been  to  experiment  in  subjects 
of  instruction  not  yet  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  provide 
instruction  in  Woodwork  and  other  practical  subjects,  such  as  Metal-work  for  boys,  and 
laundry-work  and  housewifery  for  girls,  for  the  pupils  of  the  non-Board  schools  which 
cannot  afford  the  initial  expense  of  starting  such  classes.  It  also  maintains  classes 
for  the  training  ot  teachers  in  these  various  subjects. 

The  “Centre”  system, — that  is,  the  system  by  means  of  which  a room  suitably  The 
equipped  for  instruction  in  Woodwork  or  in  Metal-work  is  made  available  for  the  boys 
•of  several  neighbouring  schools,^ — is  adopted  also  by  the  London  School  Board.  There 
are  now  throughout  London  J30  such  Centres,  each  atfording  room  for  either  20 
or  40  boys.  Room  is  thus  provided  for  over  3,980  boys  in  all.  But  as  each  Centre  is 
occupied  by  10  relays  of  boys  in  the  course  of  a week,  the  boys  of  each  relay  receiving 
instruction  for  two  hours,  the  130  Centres  provide  accommodation  for  the  instruction 
of  over  39,800  boys. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  London  School  Board,  Woodwork  or  Metal-work,  in  so  far  as 
.accommodation  has  as  yet  been  provided  for  it,  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  boys  above 
Standard  IV.  The  Board’s  Report  for  1896-7  shows  that  in  that  year  the  number  of 
hoys  in  the  schools  of  the  Board,  receiving  instruction  either  in  Woodwork  or  in  Metal- 
work, Avas  35,000. 

In  Birmingham,  the  subject  is,  to  the  same  extent,  compulsory.  The  number  of  Birming- 
eentres  now  provided  is  eight.  Of  these  five  are  for  Woodwork,  and  three  for  Metal- 
work.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  Board’s  Schools  attending  the  classes  in  Woodwork  is 
2,500,  and  the  number  attending  those  in  Metal-work  is  1,500,  making  a total  of 
4,000.  Additional  accommodation  is  now  to  be  provided  for  640  more  boys  in  Wood- 
Avork,  and  for  960  in  Metal-work,  making,  in  all,  1,600,  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand. 

In  Liverpool,  under  similar  arrangements,  the  number  of  boys  attending  the  various  Lh-erpoo]. 
centres  is  4,570. 

In  Barrow-in-Furness,  where  the  arrangements  again  are  similar,  the  number  is  BarroAv-in- 

210  ' Furness. 

In  Edinburgh,  Woodwork  was  first  introduced  six  years  ago,  and  then  in  only  Edinburgh, 
one  school,  as  an  experiment.  It  has  now  been  introduced  into  16  of  the  31 
.schools  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  and  there  is  a general  desire  for  the 
•extension  of  it  to  all  the  schools.  This  is  being  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  At 
present  three  additional  schools  are  being  provided  with  the  requisite  accommodation 
and  outfit.  It  is  not  intended  to  adopt  the  Centre  system.  There  is  not,  as  yet, 
uny  rule  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  making  Woodwork  compulsory,  but  it  is 
practically  universal  for  boys  of  the  Standards  above  IV.  in  all  the  schools  where  it  has 
Been  introduced.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  rolls  of  the  Woodwork  classes  is  1,757. 

In  GlasgoAV,  as  in  the  cities  and  toAvns  which  we  visited  in  England,  the  instruction  is  Glasgow, 
given  in  Centres.  Already  Centres  have  been  provided  in  which  this  instruction  is 
given  to  the  boys  of  34  of  the  Glasgow  Board  Schools,  out  of  a total  of  69,  and  in 
•consequence  of  the  high  opinion  Avhich  has  been  formed  of  its  educational  value,  it 
is  being  extended  from  year  to  year.  As  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  compulsory.  In 
Glasgow,  up  to  the  present,  it  is  taken  up  mainly  by  boys  of  the  Standards  above  the 
Fifth.  The  number  of  boys  now  attending  the  classes  in  the  various  centi'es  is 
1,787.2 

Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Woodwork  (and  the  Parliament 
same  is  true  of  Metal-work)  in  Elementary  Schools  Avas  administered,  up  to  March,  ary  Grant. 
1898,  not  by  the  Education  Department,  but  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
which  has  also  had  the  administration  iii  England  and  Scotland  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  for  Drawing  in  the  Elementai’y  Schools.  Jn  both  countries  the  Grant  is 
henceforth  to  be  administered  by  the  respective  Education  Departments  ; but,  so  far 
as  we  have  ascertained,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  regulations  under  which 
grants  for  these  subjects  are  made  to  the  schools.  These  regulations  are  as  follows  : — 


’ See  pages  56,  57. 

* See  Appendix  A.,  LIX. 
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The  instruction  must  be  in  connection  with  Drawing,  that  is,  the  work  of  the  pupils- 
is  to  be  done  from  drawings  to  scale  previously  made  by  them.  The  instruction,  also,, 
must  be  carried  on  continuously  throughout  the  school  year  for  two  hours  weekly 
but  the  two  hours  may  include  one  half  hour  for  the  special  drawing  in  connection 
with  the  work.  The  work  is  to  be  done  "with  the  tools  in  ordinaiy  use  in  handicrafts  in 
wood  or  iron,  and  in  a properly  fitted  workshop,  wholly  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The 
time  given  to  this  instruction  must  be  in  addition  to  the  20  hours  per  week  pre- 
scribed as  a minimum  for  the  instruction  in  the  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Codes  of  the 
Education  Departments  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  grants  are  made  on  the  aggregate  number  of  attendances  made  throughout  the 
year  by  all  the  pupils  who  have  made  at  least  15  attendances  each.  The  payment  is 
at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  pupil  for  each  attendance  of  two  hours,  with  an  addition  of 
20  per  cent  if  the  instruction  of  the  class  be  adjudged  “excellent.” 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  Parliamentary  grants  for  Woodwork,  the 
number  of  schools  in  England  and  Scotland  receiving  grants  for  this  subject  has- 
increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table^  : — 


Tear  ended  3Ut  August. 

Numter  of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils- 

Amount  of  Grant- 

£ 

1891 

63 

2,568 

600 

1892 

169 

8,905 

2,352 

1893 

352 

17,851 

4,887 

1894 

574 

30,041 

8,029 

1895 

908 

67,402 

16,284 

1896 

1,067 

85,160 

19,506 

In  1897,  there  was  a further  increase.  In  that  year  the  number  of  boys  receiving 
this  instruction  was  100,345,  and  the  amount  of  grants  earned  was  £25,579,  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  5s.  per  pupil.  Supposing  one  lesson  to  be  given  each  w’eek  for 
forty  weeks  of  the  year,  the  maximum  grant  payable  in  respect  of  any  pupil  would 
be  6s.  %d.,  or  (with  the  addition  of  20  per  cent),  8s.,  in  classes  the  instruction  in  which 
is  reported  “ excellent.’’ 

These  grants  are  paid  only  in  respect  of  pupils  in  the  Fifth  or  some  higher  Standard- 
They  may  be  earned  in  all  public  Elementary  Schools  in  which  Drawdng  is  taught,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  except  schools  under  the  Irish  Board  of  National 
Education.  Only  two  schools  in  Ireland  receive  the  Grants  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  Woodwork  instruction® : both  of  these  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  They  are,  the  school  of  St.  Vincent’s  Orphanage  at  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  Day  School  at  Lisinore.  In  1896,  the 
former  school  received  a grant  of  £l6  6s.  7d.,  and  the  latter,  a grant  of  £6  15s.  lOd, 
making  a total,  for  Ireland,  of  £23  2s.  5d. 

In  the  Irish  National  Schools,  the  only  grant  at  all  corresponding  to  the  grants  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  Woodwork  is  a results  fee  of  56-.  paid  by  the  National 
Education  Board  in  respect  of  pupils  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  who  pass  the 
examination  in  the  prescribed  course  in  Handicraft. 

The  Beport  of  the  National  Education  Board  for  1896  shows  that,  in  that  year, 
the  number  of  pupils  presented  for  examination  in  Handicraft  was  270,  and  that,, 
of  this  number,  10  per  cent  failed  to  pass.  Even  if  all  had  passed,  the 


’ Appendix  to  the  Forty-fourth  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  p.  273  (the  figures  for  the 
few  Schools  in  Ireland,  which  received  grants  for  Woodwork,  being  deducted). 

’ Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Meredith,  10903. 
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masimuai  grant  payable  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  os.  per  pupil.  _ It  is  to  be  Part  IT. 
borne  in  mind  that  the  grants  ot  the  ^Science  and  Art  Department  are  paid  in  respect 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  attendances,  whilst  the  grant  of  the  National  Education 
Board,  as  it  is  a results  fee,  is  payable  only  in  respect  of  those  pupils  who  pass  the  Handwork. 
-examination.  ^ IFoodwork; 

In  Ireland,  there  are  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  bodies,  such  as  School  Boards  or  Sloyd. 
many  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  nor  resources  of  opulent  societies, 
such  as  the  London  Guilds,  available  as  aids  either  to  the  establishment  or  to  the  special 
maintenance  of  this  important  branch  of  school-work.  If,  therefore,  the  pupils  of  the  grant. 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  undoubted  educational 
advantages  which  experience  has  shown  to  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
woodwork  instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  a special 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  this  instruction  must  be  added  to  those  now  administered  by 
the  National  Education  Board. 

The  subject  is  one,  the  teaching  of  which  involves  not  only  a considerable  initial 
•outlay,  but  also  a constant  outlay  from  year  to  year.  Before  woodwork  instruction 
•can  be  introduced  into  a school,  a room  has  to  be  built,  or  otherwise  provided,  for 
it ; the  room  has  to  be  fitted  up  with  suitable  benches ; and  a sufficient  equipment 
both  of  tools  and  of  material  has  to  be  supplied.  The  supply  of  material  is  a source 
of  constant  outlay.  The  tools,  too,  have  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  they  have  also  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  from  various  witnesses  shows  that  the  initial  cost  of  Cost  of 
providing  a Centre  and  equipping  it,  when  a new  building  has  to  be  erected  for  the  equipment, 
purpose, °is  considerable.  Iir  Birmingham,  such  a Centre,  fully  equipped,  was  estimated 
to  have  cost  about  £460.  Of  this,  £400  was  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the  building,  and 
£60,  of  the  benches.  The  building  is  a detached  one,  and  is  of  a permanent  character, 
built  of  brick  ; it  serves  for  the  instruction  of  38  pupils  at  a time,  and  of  380  in  the 
course  of  a week.  As  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  Mr.  Bevis,  the  Director  of  Manual 
Training  to  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  a very  suitable  building  could  be  provided 
at  a cheaper  rate.  Still  he  considered  that  to  provide  a room  which  would  accommodate 
40  pupils  at  a time,  and  therefore  400  in  the  course  of  a week,  £250  at  least  should 
be  expended  upon  building  alone.^  His  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  work  shows 
that  this  cost  alone  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  grant  received  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.^ 

Our  remarks  as  to  cost  have  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  woodwork  instruction 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Those  arrangements  are 
•comparatively  costly,  the  conditions  insisted  upon  being  somewhat  exacting.  One  result 
is  that,  inEjigland  and  Scotland,  Woodwork  is  practically  confined  to  the  schools  of  more 
•or  less  important  centres  of  population.  In  Sweden  the  case  is  different.  As  to 
this,  we  may  quote  from  the  special  Memorandum  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  our 
Commission  by  those  members  of  it  who  visited  that  country.  They  inform  us  that, 

“ on  the  whole,  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Sweden  in  this  respect  is — with  what 
modest  and  apparently  incomplete  provision  of  appliances  the  work  can  be  carried  on  ” ; 
and,  after  giving  several  examples  of  the  “makeshift  arrangements”  which  are  only 
now  being  generally  replaced  by  separate  Sloyd  rooms,  with  a satisfactory  equipment  of 
benches,  tools,  and  cupboards,  they  add  that,  “ generally  it  may  be  said  that  in  Sweden 
the  question  of  material  equipment  is  considered  to  be  of  altogether  minor  importance 
as  compared  with  the  finding  of  a teacher  who  is  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work, 
and  who  can  conduct  it  with  understanding  and  skill.”® 

The  evidence  we  have  received  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Woodwork  Beneficial 
instruction  now  given  in  the  schools  of  England  and  Scotland  js  precisely  similar  'results, 
in  character  to  tlia,t  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  dealing  with  the  Hand 
and  Eye  Training  courses  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools.  We  there  quoted 
the  emphatic  testimony  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  that  “ the  carrying  forward  of  some 
form  of  manual  instruction  right  through  the  whole  scheme  of  education  up  to 
the  secondary  school  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  done  distinct  good.”* 

These  words  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  manual  exercises,  whether  in  their 
simpler  forms,  in  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  courses,  or  in  their  more  advanced 
forms  such  as  Woodwork.  But  Sir  Joshua  Fitch’s  answer  was  given  with  special 
reference  to  these  exercises  in  their  more  advanced  form. 

1 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  3145-6.  See  also  Evid.,  vol.  ii.  OuUon,  6909-24  j Pearson,  7997-8004. 

2 Evid.,  vol.  ii. ; Bevis,  3288-91. 

^ Appendix  to  Third  Volume  of  Evidence,  p.  149. 

Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  6517, 
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The  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus  is  equally  noteworthy.  He  holds  it  to  be  “ of 
the  utmost  importance  that  lessons  in  Woodwork  should  be  a part  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum  of  the  school.”  In  common  with  all  the  other  witnesses  who  touched 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  case,  he  points  out  that  the  object  of  these  lessons  should  not  be 
the  teaching  of  a trade,  but  should  be  “the  same  as  that  of  all  the  other  instruction, 
the  formation  of  character.”  “Of  course,”  he  says,  “between  the  manipulation  of 
wood  by  means  of  tools,  and  the  formation  of  character,  there  are  natural!}’’  a great- 
many  steps.  But  insti’uction  in  woodwork  may  be  made  the  means  of  training  the 
hand  and  eye  to  accurate  observation  and  skill  in  execution,  to  truthfulness  in  work, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  many  of  those  habits  w’hich  are  of  the  utmost  use  to  a 
child  in  after  life  . . no  matter  what  trade  or  occupation  he  may  go  to,  whether  he- 
is  likely  to  be  a bricklayer,  a watchmaker,  a plumber,  or  engaged  in  any  other 
trade  . . Or  even  if  he  went  to  an  agricultural  occupation,  or  into  clerical  work,  the 
habits  formed  will  be  of  the  utmost  use.”^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  support  of  a view  as  to  which  we  found 
absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion. 

From  witness  after  witness  in  England  and  in  Scotland  we  learned,  as  the  result 
of  the  experience  gained  since  the  establishment  of  the  classes  of  Woodwork  and 
similar  instruction,  that  the  instruction  given  in  these  classes  is  productive  of  the 
various  advantages  already  specified  in  connection  with  the  Hand  and  Eye  training 
exercises  in  the  lower  standards.  It  trains  and  quickens  the  intelligence  of  tbe  pupils. 
It  teaches  them,  in  many  practical  ways,  the  useful  lesson  of  the  importance  of 
exactness  even  in  matters  of  apparently  small  detail.  It  gives  a useful  variety  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  So  far  from  injuriously  afifecting  in  any  way  the  book-worl<  of  the 
school,  it  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  greater  progress  of  the  pupils  in  that  portion 
of  their  work.  It  is  popular  with  the  pupils,  with  their  parents,  and  with  the 
teachers.  It  has  come  to  be  popular  even  ’U’ith  teachers  who  at  the  outset  were 
opposed  to  it,  either  from  a misconception  of  its  nature,  viewing  it  as  something 
connected  with  trades  and  therefore  out  of  place  in  an  elementary  school,  or  from  an 
apprehension,  not  unnatural  in  the  absence  of  all  experience  as  to  its  working,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  book-work  of  the  school.^ 

We  learned,  moreover,  that  in  addition  to  these  numerous  advantages,  which  are  in 
some  degree  common  to  all  manual  exercises,  whether  of  the  simpler  or  of  the  more 
advanced  form,  Woodwork  and  similar  instruction  in  the  higher  Standards  has  the 
further  special  advantage  of  giving  an  inducement  to  pupils,  especially  to  those  who 
have  passed  the  standard  of  exemption  from  compulsory  school  attendance  at  an  early 
age,  to  remain  longer  at  school.* 

We  recommend  that  a course  of  Woodwork,  based  on  the  lines  of  the  Swedish 
system,  ’v\'ith  such  modifications  as  the  experience  of  other  countries,  especially  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  has  shown  to  be  useful,  should  at  once  be  introduced  into- 
the  programme  of  the  National  Education  Board.  It  will  obviously  be  necessary 
for  the  Board,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  courses,  to 
secure  the  services  of  competent  organisers  having  practical  experience  in  the  work. 

We  do  not  consider  that  Woodwork  should  be  made  a compulsory  subject.  As  to  this, 
we  direct  attention  to  the  evidence  given  by  Herr  Salomon.  It  is  his  opinion  that  one 
reason  of  the  great  and  growing  success  of  the  Sloyd  movement  in  Sweden  is  that  in 
that  country  the  subject  has  from  the  beginning  been  treated  as  an  optional  one.  He 
gives  some  interesting  figures.  Sloyd  w'as  first  introduced  into  the  Swedish  school 
programme  in  1877.  In  the  next  year,  the  number  of  schools  in  which  it  was  taught  was 
103.  Nine  years  afterwards,  in  1887,  the  number  was  991.  Seven  years  later,  in  1894, 
it  had  grown  to  1,887,  or  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  Sweden. 


^ Evid.,  voi.  ii.,  4168-70. 

' Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Magnus,  4166-72  ; Stanley,  4402,  4471  ; Diggle,  4577-8,  4629-40,  4792  ; S.  Ba/i-ter, 
4832-43 ; Rooper,  6129-30,  5136-44,  5327-33 ; Du  Port,  5408,  5414-15,  5418-19  ; Buchnaster,  5589  ; John 
6'oo/&e,  5619-37,  5824;  Fitch,  6515-22;  OuUon,  6903,  6906,  6930,  6949-65;  Hance,  7196-200,  7267;  Bott, 
7598-601,  7666-71,  7692-6  ; Pearson,  8079-80,  8099-102;  Ffelson,  8599;  Gladstone,  9923-4;  Haw<n-idge,. 
10284-95 ; Morris,  10446-9.  Evid.,  ro].  iv„  Jerome  Wallace,  21537-8 ; Malcolm,  21567-8,  21586  ; Macrae, 
21739-41,  21745-6,  21753-65,  21798-9,  21825-30,  21843-4,  21908;  Gray,  21948-54;  Graham,  21996-7; 
S.  M'C.  Murray,  22199-211;  Scougal,  22524,  22577-83;  Cuthbertson,  22994,  22996-7,  23109-14; 
G.  W.  Alexander,  ■,  Norwell,  23442;  Duncan,  23455;  Aerr,  23512-23,  23533-7;  Low,  23665-6 
23685-7,  23701,  23744-5  ; Macdonald,  23778  ; R.  Colder,  23893-904,  23927-8  ; Tarhat,  23957-72. 

® Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Stanley,  4464-6;  Diggle,  4578-82;  Oulton,  6932-4,  7000-5;  Hamce,  7196.~8,  7238, 
7302-3  ; Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  Macrae,  21766-70  ; S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22211. 
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In  1895,  a different  method  of  distributing  the  g-rant  for  Sloyd  teaching  was  adopted, 
the  new  unit  of  distribution  being,  not  a school,  but  a “division,”  each  division  being 
a class  of  from  10  to  15  pupils.  In  that  year,  grants  were  paid  for  2,488  such  classes. 
By  way  of  contrast,  Herr  Salomon  points  to  the  cases  of  France  and  Norway,  where 
the  mistake  was  made  of  introducing  Woodwork  as  a compulsory  subject.  “ The 
result,”  he  says,  “ has  been  unsucees.sful.  If  the  subject  be  introduced  on  a small  scale, 
it  will  grow ; our  experience  in  Sweden  has  shown  that  if  we  begin  with  small 
arrangements,  they  will  grow  more  and  more.”^ 

So  far  from  suggesting  that  the  subject  should  be  made  compulsory  in  Ireland,  we 
are  strongly  of  opinion,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  by  us  in  reference  to  the 
Hand  and  Eye  Training  courses,  that  care  should  be  taken  by  the  National  Education 
Board  to  hinder  its  being  taken  up  by  any  but  really  competent  teachers. 

Some  of  the  evidence  given  to  our  Commission  goes  to  show  that  in  reference  to  this 
branch  of  school-work  much  has  yet  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  We  do  nob  refer  merely  to  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  Ii'ish  teachers 
arc  necessarily  jjlaeed  from  their  never  having  received  any  training  as  teachers  of  this 
subject,  and  from  their  never  having  even  seen  anything  of  the  actual  working  of  it 
in  the  schools,  which  might  in  some  measure  have  tended  to  qualify  the  abler  members 
of  their  body  to  give  instruction  in  it.  We  refer  rather  to  the  lack  of  information 
shown,  both  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  such  instruction  to  a place  in 
a course  of  primary  education  is  based,  and  as  to  the  beneficial  results  which  have 
followed  from  the  intx’oductiori  of  it  into  the  .schools,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 

We  also  consider  that  the  provision  of  a room  giving  sufficient  accommodation  for 
Woodwork  instruction,  and  suitably  equipped  for  the  purjxose,  should  be  insisted 
upon.  But  we  assume  that,  at  least  for  some  years  in  the  beginning,  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Education  Board  in  this  matter  will  not  go  beyond  what  is 
really  essential,  and  we  consider  that  in  reference  to  it,  the  example  of  Sweden,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  rather  than  that  of  England  or  of  Scotland,  should  be 
kept  in  view. 

We  have  taken  a good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  whether  woodwork  instruction  in 
the  schools  ought  to  be  given  by  teachers  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  or  by  artizan  teachers.^  The  prevEuling  drift  of  the  evidence 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  ordinaxy  school  teachers.  We  fully  concur 
in  this  view.  We  would  refer  specially  to  the  evidence  given  oxx  this  point  by  Mi\ 
D.  Holland,^  a teacher  of  considerable  experience  in  a National  school  at  Swords,  near 
Dublin.  Mr.  Holland  has  himself  endeavoured  to  do  what  can  be  done  on  the  lines  of 
the' present  Handicraft  course  of  the  National  Education  Board. 

A comprehensive  statement  of  the  reasons  in  favoxxr  of  the  employment  of  ordinary 
school  teachers  rather  than  artizans  for  the  woodwork  instruction  will  be  found  in  H err 
Salomon’s  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd.  These  reasons  px’esuppose 
that  the  artizan  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  being  tx'ained  as  a teacher.  Herr 
Salomon’s  fundamental  reasoix  is  that  woodwork  exercises  have  a place  in  the  elementaiy 
school  just  in  so  far  as  they  serve  purposes  of  general  educational  utility.  In  these 
exercises,  neither  the  use  of  tools,  nor  the  making  of  objects,  is  anything  more  than  a 
means  to  an  end.  Dexterity  of  hand,  though  it  is  one  of  the  x-esults  that  may  be 
attained,  holds  but  a subordinate  place  amongst  them.  Sloyd  is  a nxeans  of  education, 
and  the  teacher  of  it  should  be,  fix'st  of  all,  not  a mere  workman,  but  an  educator : the 
techxxical  skill  of  the  artizan  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  teacher  of  ordinaiy 
subjects  could  be ; but,  fx'om  a Sloyd  point  of  view,  the  amount  of  technical  skill  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  Moreover,  ixi  the  ease  of  an  artizan  instructor  there 
is  the  positive  drawback  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  xnuch  easier  fox-  hiixx  to  do  a thing 
himself,  than  to  teadx  how  it  should  be  done,  and  so  there  is  a danger  of  his  giving  far 
more  help  to  the  pupils  thaix  he  should  give,  and  a danger  also  of  his  giving  it  at 


J Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Salomon,  U221-4,  14247.  See  also  Appendix  to  Third  Voluiue  of  Evidence,  ]).  146. 

2 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Beds,  3127-8 ; Magmis,  4188-90,  421 1-6, 4242-9,  4257  ; Stanley,  4408,  4432-4  ; S.  Barter, 
4871,  4942-4 ; iJti  Port,  5441-3  ; John  Cooke,  5791-800  ; Fitch,  6697-8  ; Hudson,  6769-76  ; Oulton,  6902, 
6925,  7012-3  ; Hance,  7222  ; Boit,  7724-5,  7742-5 ; lletoiU,  7883-4  ; Pearson,  8011 ; Hvoon,  8319  ; Kelson, 
8475-6,8593-5.  Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  ArnoW  Graves,  10694,  10705-6,  10770-80;  Edchel,  11181-4,  11189-93, 
11286-93  ; Traill,  11635-42.  Evid,,  vol.  iv.,  Burke,  15084-6:  T.  J.  Alexander,  15186;  Most  Rev.  .Dr. 
O'Dvyxjer,  16551-2;  Mam-ae,  21713-4,  21787-91,  21928-33  ; Graham,  22001-7,  22010-2,  22095-115; 
Seouyal,  22538-41 ; Cuthhertson,  23025-7  ; Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23135-8 ; Duncan,  23476-80 ; Loio,  23672-9 
Elliot,  23755-8,  23762-4. 

8 Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Holland,  12129-36,  12343-4. 
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points  where  the  pupils  should  rather  be  left  to  try  to  make  out  things  for  themselves,, 
and  to  learn  something  for  themselves,  even  from  their  own  imperfect  attempts  and 
failures. 

It  is  noted  by  Herr  Salomon  that,  even  as  regards  the  Models  themselves,  the  ex- 
perience of  Sweden  goes  to  show  that  these  are  better  turned  out  in  schools  where  the 
instructor  is  a teacher  of  the  ordinary  subjects,  than  in  those  in  which  the  instructor  is 
an  artizan.  “ All  Swedish  inspectors,”  he  saj'^s,  “ who  have  reported  on  Sloyd  say 
unanimously  that  the  work  produced  by  means  of  ordinary  teachers  is  far  superior  to 
that  produced  by  means  ot  artizans.”^  In  view,  however,  of  the  real  purpose  of  Sloyd 
teaching,  this  is  but  a very  secondary  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  indirect  objects  of  Sloyd  exercises  in  the  schools,  to  give 
the  pupils  a respect  for  manual  work  and  for  those  eirgaged  in  it,  an  important  consider- 
ation is  that  the  puj^ils  are  far  more  likely  to  look  with  respect  upon  what  one  of  their 
ordinary  teachers  is  engaged  in,  than  upon  anything  which  they  see  handed  over  by 
the  teacher  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  artizan  brought  for  the  purpose  from  outside. 

In  Sweden,  considerable  experience  has  been  obtained  of  the  working  of  both  plans  : 
for  ten  years,  artizans  were  employed  to  a very  large  extent ; now,  in  nearly  every  case, 
the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  teachers. 


III.— DEAWINCr. 

Under  the  rules  ot  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  Drawing  is  taught  in 
National  Schools  in  Class  III.  and  upwards,  and  onlv  as  an  optional  subject ; a R-esults 
Fee  is  paid  for  it,  (25.  Qd.  in  Class  III.,  rising  to  3s.  in  Class  VI.),  if  it  be  taught  by  a 
specially  certificated  teacher.  During  the  year  1896  it  was  taught  in  1,515  schools  ; and 
the  number  of  pupils  examined  was  74,317,  of  whom  58,693  passed.  The  total  number 
of  children  on  ■whom  Kesults  Fees  'U’ere  earned  in  any  subject  in  the  Classes  in  which 
drawing  maybe  taught  was  274,273,  showing  that  only  27'09  percent,  of  the  pupils  are 
instructed  in  Drawing.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  certificates  to  teach  Drawing  is 
3,227  (1,685  masters  and  1,542  mistresses).  As  Drawing  was  taught  only  in  1,515 
schools,  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the  teachers  possessing  such  certificates  do  nob 
give  instruction  in  the  subject.  In  1896  there  were  12,000  teachers  employed  in  the 
National  Schools,  so  that  at  present  26'8  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  certificated  to 
teach  Drawing. 

W e find  considerable  confusion  existing  as  to  terms  used  to  denote  different  branches 
of  Drawing  taught  in  elementary  schools.  We,  therefore,  define  the  meaning  in  wbrnh 
we  propose  to  use  certain  terms. 

Freehand  Drawing. — This  term  we  apply  to  the  reproduction  on  the  same  or  different 
scales  without  mechanical  aid,  of  examples  which  have  been  already  drawn  on  the  flat. 

Mechanical  Draining. — This  term  we  apply  to  drawings  produced  by  the  aid  of 
instruments,  whether  copies  of  drawings,  plans  to  scale,  conventional  representation  of 
solid  forms,  or  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures — a form  of  Drawing  often  included 
under  the  term  “ Geometrical  Drawing.” 

Model  Drawing. — This  term  we  apply  to  the  pictorial  representation  of  solid  forms 
without  mechanical  aid. 

Brushworh. — A modification  of  freehand  Drawing  in  which  the  brush  and  colour 
replace  the  pencil. 

Colourwork. — A system  of  Drawing  in  which  masses  are  represented  by  tints  of 
colour. 

Drawing  in  Light  and  Shade. — The  representation  in  monochrome  of  casts  or  objects 
with  lights  and  shadows  properly  depicted. 

In  practice,  we  find  that  in  Ireland  only  BVeehand  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  National 
Schools  ; frequently  no  instruction  is  given,  and  the  children  are  provided  with  a copy- 
book and  left  to  themselves  to  copy  a drawing  already  depicted  on  the  left  hand 
page  on  to  the  right  hand  one,  whilst  their  teacher  is  engaged  with  some  other  classes.^ 
The  only  other  form  of  Drawing  at  all  generally  practised  is  the  copying  in  the  higher 
classes  of  shaded  pictures. 


' The  Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd,  by  Otto  Salomon,  London,  1892,  page  71. 

* Evid.,  vol.  i..  Purser,  566.  Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Brenrm,  11303-5  ; Clements,  13951,  14010-12.  Evid 
Tol.  iv.,  Br.  Thomas,  14261-3  ; Alexand&r,  15228  ; W.  B.  Joyce,  16164. 
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That  the  teaching  of  Drawing  under  these  conditions  is  not  satisfactory,  seems  to 
have  been  universally  felt  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  witnesses  we  have  examined,  the 
majoi’ity  strongly  desire  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  should  be  of  a 
more  practical  nature  that  Drawing  should  be  continuously  taught  from  the  infants’ 
class  onwards,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible  a simple  course  of  Drawihg  should  be  intro- 
duced into  all  National  Schocls.^ 

In  England,  Drawing  is  a compulsory  subject  in  all  boys  schools  : grants  for  it  are  also 
made  in  the  case  of  girls  if  cookery  is  taught  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  schools. 
In  Scotland,  Drawing  is  not  a compulsory  subject. 

In  1896,  Drawing  was  taught  to  2,229,412  children  in  20,020  elementary  schools  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  since  March,  1898,  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Drawing 
which  had  previously  been  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
administered  by  the  Education  Departments  of  the  two  countries. 

To  earn  grants  it  was  necessary  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  a teacher 
holding  a certificate.  This  certificate  could  be  acquired  by  passing  the  examinations 
held  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  certain  Art  subjects,  but  the  teacher’s 
ability  to  teach  was  not  tested,  the  examinations  being  those  open  to  all  Art  students. 

In  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department  for  1 890,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  published  about  March  of  that  year,  it  was  stated  in  clause  85b.  that  the 
satisfactory  teaching  in  Drawing  of  all  boys  in  schools  for  older  scholars  in  England  and 
Wales  would  be  made  a condition  of  the  annual  grants  of  the  Education  Department 
which  should  fall  due  after  the  31st  August,  1891.  The  possession  of  a Drawing 
certificate  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  at  the  same  time  dispensed  with. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  Drawing  was  taught  during  the  year  ending  August, 
31,  1890,  was  4,324.  During  the  year  1890-91  it  increased  to  6,212,  and  in  1891-92, 
when  the  subject  was  made  compulsory,  the  number  was  18,288. 

In  1 894,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  decided  to  issue  certificates  of  capability 
to  teach  Drawing  for  grants  in  elementary  schools  to  all  older  teachers,  who  having 
tauo'ht  Drawing  in  their  schools,  had  obtained  two  good  reports  since  1891. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  elementary  schools,  receiving  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  in  accordance  with  a definite  syllabus,  w'hich  lays  down  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  for  each  standard  within  clearly  defined  lines.  Within  the  last  few  years 
an  alternative  syllabus  has  been  issued,  and  we  find  a growing  tendency  to  give  to  local 
educational  authorities  more  latitude  in  framing  courses  suited  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances. The  evidence  we  have  received  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
instruction  in  Drawing  that  can  with  advantage  be  given  by  the  average  teacher,  and 
the  direction  towards  which  it  should  tend.  It  haskeen  pointed  out  that  Drawing  can 
be  associated  with  many  subjects  of  instruction,  and  that  the  Mechanical  Drawing  may 
generally  be  practically  applied. 

We  conclude,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  and  from  the  fact  that  Drawing  has  been 
made  a compulsory  subject  of  elementary  education  in  most  European  countries,  that 
practice  in  careful  observation  and  accurate  drawing  is  a very  valuable  part  of  mental 
discipline.®  _ _ 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  results,  both  utilitarian  and 
educational,  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  Elementary  Drawing;  and  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  such  instruction  can  be  introduced  into  all  National  Schools  in 
the  immediate  future  bearing  in  mind  the  facts,  that  many  of  the  teachers  have  not 
been  trained  to  give  instruction  in  Drawing,  and  that  all  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to 
develop  artistic  ability. 

Freehand  Drawing  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  basis  of  all  instruction  in  Drawing 
that  is  to  be  the  means  of  training  in  accurate  observation,  and  ready  representation  by 
a graphic  method  of  what  the  eye  perceives.  In  drawings  from  flat  copies,  the  relative 
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Pai  t II.  lengths  of  lines  on  the  copy  and  completed  drawing  are  the  same  ; the  pupil  is  therefore 
confronted  by  the  difficulties  inherent  in  drawing  from  solid  objects,  where  the 

L ' representations  of  straight  lines  when  correctly  drawn  on  paper  are  not  proportional 

to  the  actual  lengths  of  the  lines  on  the  object,  but  vary  also  according  to  their  inclina- 
tion to  the  line  of  sight  of  the  observer,  and  where  the  character  and  shape  of  curves 
vary  according  to  the  point  of  sight. 

F or  study  of  form,  for  training  in  the  use  and  manipulation  of  a pencil,  and  in  accurate 
observation,  and  for  cultivation  of  the  power  of  judging  relative  distances  between  points, 
Freehand  Drawing  is  the  simplest  branch  of  Elementary  Drawing  that  can  be  employed, 
and  the  one  that  can  be  most  easily  supervised  by  an  unskilled  teacher. 

Mechanical  ifcc/iawcaZ  is_  eminently  utilitarian,  and  does  not  demand  from  teacher  or 

rawm„.  pupil  any  skill  in  the  unaided  use  of  a pencil,  that  cannot  be  easily  acquired.  It  may, 
however,  be  made  the  means  of  much  usefiil  training  and  mental  discipline.  The 
copying  of  rectilinear  figures  by  means  of  the  ruler  and  pencil,  but  without  resorting 
to  measurement,  except  as  a check  when  the  woi-k  is  completed,  is  a useful  exercise  for 
young  children  in  accurate  observation  and  judgment  of  relative  distances. 

Practice  in  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures,  is  both  a mental  exercise 
requiring  thought  and  reasoning,  and  a training  that  lays  up  a store  of  knowledge  that 
will  be  frequently  useful  in  after  life,  and  if  confined  to  the  more  elementary  figures 
is  quite  within  the  scope  of  primary  education. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  conventional  methods  of  representing  solids  in  plan,  elevation, 
and  section,  or  in  some  other  form  of  projection,  foims  the  fundamental  basis  of  teclinical 
training. 

The  practical  application  of  Mechanical  Drawing’-  should  be  taught  to  children 
whenever  possible  in  connection  with  their  other  lessons.  This  may  be  well  exemplified 
by  the  use  made  of  drawing  in  the  Hand  and  Eye  exercises  and  Woodwork ; in  Card- 
board work,  the  development  of  a solid  {i.e.,  the  shape  it  would  assume  if  its  faces  could 
be  laid  out  on  one  plane)  is  drawn,  and  from  the  drawing  the  solid  is  constructed  ; 
again  in  Woodwork,  the  plan  and  elevation,  and  if  necessary  a section  of  an  object  are 
drawn,  and  from  these  data  the  object  itself  is  afterwards  constructed.  Such  simiile 
exercises  possess  many  valuable  features : the  indication  that  Drawing  may  be  of 
practical  utility  is  one;  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  picturing  a solid  form  from  a 
conventional  drawing,  or  vice  verm,  is  another  highly  educational  one,  and  furthermore 
they  lay  a basis  for  further  training  in  industrial  occupations. 

A power  to  impart  instruction  in  this  branch,  within  the  limits  we  have  indicated, 
should  not  be  beyond  attainment  by  every  teacher. 

Model  Model  Draiving  is  perhaps  the  form  of  drawing  which  most  immediately  appeals  to 

ra-wmg.  teachers  and  children,  but  we  have  received  evidence  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
form  of  Dra-\ving  in  which  to  give  efficient  instruction,  and  the  mere  substitution  of 
formulas,  derived  from  the  rules  of  perspective,  for  the  training  of  the  students’  eyes  as  to 
how  to  see,  thwarts  many  of  the  advantages  of  such  a form  of  Drawing.^  It  is  however 
undoubtedly  desirable  that  all  children  should  be  taught  to  make  sketches  of  simple 
objects,  which  may  at  least  serve  to  jot  measurements  on,  and  form  the  basis  from 
•It  1 '^°i\®truct  an  accurate  conventional  drawing.  The  very  simplest  forms  of 
Model  Diawing  should  therefore  he  taught  in  all  schools,  but  great  proficiency  in  the 
subject  can  be  expected  only  from  schools  in  charge  of  teachers  trained  in  this  branch 
of  Drawing. 

Brushwui-k,  Brushworh,  Colourworh,  and  Dranving  in  Light  and  Shade,  are  branches  of  Drawing 
(kc.  which  may  be  looked  on  as  extensions  of  the  forms  we  have  already  dealt  with  ; they 

are  more  especially  usefiil  in  developing  the  aesthetic  sense  and  artistic  ability  of 
children,  they  help  to  brigliten  and  beautify  the  lives  of  the  scholars,  but  are  liable  to 
misuse  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  teachers,  and  cannot  therefore  be  generally 
introduced.  . ' ^ 

Use  of  the  ^or  a teacher  a certain  facility  in  drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  almost  a necessity 
Black-  if  the  instruction  in  Drawing  is  to  be  efficient : indeed  for  effective  instruction  in  many 

• subjects,  of  every  day  work,  such  an  acquirement  is  necessary,  especially  when 

’ 3099.  .S103-4,  3109.  Evid..  vol.  iv.,  Grant  Ogilvie,  22815  22822-6, 

^Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  E.  Taylor,  3344. 
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-dealing  witli  young  children,  when  a sketch  may  supplement  words  and  convey  an 
idea  much  more  quickly  and  correctly  than  a merely  verbal  description.  In  some 
schools  we  have  found  aline  of  blackboai’ds  fixed  around  the  walls  at  a convenient  height 
for  children  to  draw  on  them;  those  pupils  who  show  proficiency  are  encouraged  to  use 
theno,  drawing  on  a larger  scale  and  with  more  freedom  than  can  be  attained  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Such  efforts  are  useful  principally  for  the  distinction  they 
•confer  on  the  young  draughstmen  and  the  spirit  ot  emulation  they  excite. 

We  consider  that  instruction  in  drawing  of  a nature  to  afford  training  in 
observation,  accuracy,  and  facility  in  the  graphic  representation  of  objects  may 
be  given  by_ every  teacher  who  devotes  a little  time  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and 
follows  a suitable  course  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing*.  The  teacher  need  not 
possess  great  ability  as  a draughtsman,  but  should  be  able  to  sketch  intelligently  on  the 
blackboard. 

In  Di'awing,  as  in  other  forms  of  practical  instruction,  the  object  of  the  exei’cises  is 
not  so  much  the  completion  qf  a drawing,  as  the  mental  and  manual  training  involved 
in  its  execution.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  therefore  that  the  methods  of 
instruction  should  receive  particular  attention. 

In  Freehand  Drawing,  large  charts  should  be  used  in  addition  to  the  smaller  copies 
now  generally  to  be  found  in  schools,  or  the  teacher  may  draw  an  example  on 
the  blackboard,  adapted  for  any  particular  purpose.  The  children  should  be  carefully 
taught  to  estimate  the  relative  distances  of  points,  and  their  success  in  so  doing 
may  be  tested  by  measurements.  The  proportion  between  the  various  components 
of  the  example  should  be  carefully  pointed  out ; and  when  curves  and  ornaments  are 
employed  as  examples  they  should  be  analysed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  method  on 
which  the  ornament  is  built  up,  should  be  explained.  The  teaching  of  Mechanical  Drawing 
involves  continual  explanation  of  the  use'  of  instruments,  of  the  conventions  adopted, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  the  various  steps  taken.  It  follows  then  that,  during  the  lessons 
ill  Drawing,  frequent  instruction  must  be  given  by  the  teacher,  and  that  the  lesson 
should  never  degenerate  into  mere  unaided  copying  of  examples. 

We  recommend  that  a course  of  Elementary  Drawing  should  be  introduced  into 
-all  National  Schools  with  the  least  possible  delay : that  the  course  of  Drawing 
throughout  should  be  in  continuation  of  the  Kindergarten  Drawing ; that  the 
•course  should  be  continuous  and  progressive  tnroughout  a child’s  attendance  at  school ; 
and  that  Drawing  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  other 
forms  of  practical  instruction.  The  course  should  comprise  both  Freehand  and 
Mechanical  Drawing  in  all  classes,  and  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  might  include 
very  simple  Model  Drawing. 

In  Freehand  Drawing,  the  aitistic  faculties  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  cultivated 
•by  the  selection  of  examples  correct  in  form,  and  possessing  beauty  of  line. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing,  commencing  in.  the  First  Class,  when  only  the  ruler  should 
be  used  as  an  aid,  should  be  gi'adually  developed  throughout  the  classes,  and  might 
in  the  case  of  rural  schools  lead  up  to  the  representation  of  buildings,  fields,  &c.,  in  plan 
and  to  scale  ; and  in  the  ease  of  urban  schools,  or  schools  where  woodwork  is  taught,  to  the 
representation  of  simple  objects  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section.  The  construction  of  the 
more  simple  geometrical  figures  should  be  taught  incidentally  in  both  cases. 

insti'uction  in  Drawing  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  training  of  all  teachers 
attending  the  Training  Colleges.  We  do  iiot  consider  that  the  possession  of  a certificate 
of  ability  to  draw  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a teacher,  now  engaged  in  school  work, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  give  elementary  instruction  as  indicated  above ; but  we 
consider  that  some  proof  of  ability  to  give  instruction  should  be  required  from  a 
teacher  before  he  I’eceives  grants  for  such  instruction.  We  also  think  that  an 
opportunity  of  being  trained  in  method  and  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard  should  be 
available  for  all  untrained  teachers. 

We  consider  that  Drawing  may  be  further  utilised  in  elementary  schools  as  an 
jesthetic  training ; but  to  be  thus  utilized  it  must  be  taught  by  a highly  qualified 
person  possessed  of  considerable  trained  ability. 

The  artistic  abilities  and  tastes  of  the  students  may  be  cultivated  to  some  extent  and 
their  originality  and  initiative  encouraged  by  a carefully  graduated  course  of  design,  in 
which  brushwork  and  colourwork  are  used  in  addition  to  the  pencil.  We  have  seen 


' Evirf.,  vol.  i.,  Moran,  1656-8.  Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  is’.  Taylor,  3346-58. 
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very  admirable  results  obtained  in  the  production  of  designs  in  colour,  each  student- 
during  a lesson  developing  a sepai’ate  design  of  his  or  her  own  inventi>  n on  general 
lines  laid  down  for  the  day  by  the  teacher. 

We  recommend  that  when  any  teacher  has  received  an  art  training  and  satisfies- 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  artistic- 
ability,  such  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  supplement  the  Elementary  I)ra.wing,. 
by  introducing  art  trainino-  throughout  the  classes,  in  accordance  with  a scheme, 
which  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  develop  according  to  his  own  taste,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Commissioners. 

We  think  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such  developments,  but  they 
should  only  supplement,  and  not  supersede,  the  elementary  instruction  which  we  have-- 
suggested. 


IV.— ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE, 

We  use  the  term  Elementary  Science  as  including  the  first  elements  of  Natural  and. 
Physical  Science  suitable  for  schools,  but  not  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
Geometry.  As  a subject  of  education  Elementary  Science  is  eminently  practical,  not. 
only  because  it  helps  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  material  world,, 
but  also  because  it  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  arts  and  industries  of  modern  life. 
The  teaching  of  it  begins  with  Object  Lessons  in  the  Kindergarten  classes  ; and  it. 
may  be  continued  all  through  the  higher  classes,  with  the  aid  of  experimental 
illustration; 

In  Ireland,  at  present,  various  branches  of  Elementary  Science  are  optional 
subjects  for  Classes  V.  and  VI.,  under  the  Board  of  National  Education.  The- 
courses  prescribed  are  of  the  character  in  vogue  many  years  ago,  being  designed 
rather  to  teach  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  than  to  give  any  definite- 
kind  of  mental  training.  Owing  to  a number  of  causes,  including  the  smaller  amount  of 
the  Results  Fees  offered  by  the  Board  of  National  Education,  teachers  have  gener’ally 
preferred  to  teach  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Within  the  last  fe^w  years,  however,  this  Department  has  ceased  to  pay  for  second, 
class  passes  and  in  consequence  the  number  of  National  Schools  in  which  Science  is- 
taught  under  the  Department,  has  seriously  decreased.  There  are  now,  indeed,  so  few 
National  Schools  which  teach  any  branch  of  Elementary  Science,  either  in  connection- 
with  the  Board  of  National  Education  or  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,^ 
that  this  subject  may  be  said  to  have  practically  disappeared  from  the  primary  schools- 
of  Ireland. 

In  England,  a course  of  Object  Lessons,  which  may  be  i-egar-ded  as  the  first  stage  of 
Elementary  Science,  is  compulsory  in  the  lower  standards  of  primary  schools  ; and  mauy 
schools  carry  on  a course  of  science  teaching  into  the  upper  standards.  In  Scotland, 
too,  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  in  the  same  direction.  And 
on  the  Continent,  some  form  of  Elementary  Science  is  almost  everywhere  compulsory 
in  primary  schools. 

We  have  had  evidence  before  us:  (1)  On  the  value  of  the  training  to  be 
obtained  from  Elementary  Science  ; (2)  On  the  proper  methods  of  giving  it,  and  on 
the  importance  of  adopting  such  methods  ; (3)  On  the  interest  which  the  pupils  take  in- 
it ; (4)  On  the  possibility  of  introducing  it  into  schools  without  any  large  expenditure- 
on  equipment  and  on  current  expenses. 

(1.)  As  to  the  importance  of  science  training,  all  the  witnesses  are  agreed.®  The- 
mere  fact  that  some  form  of  it  prevails  in  all  kinds  of  schools  in  so  many  other 
countries  outside  Ireland,  proves  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject ; and  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  more  and  more  widely  extended,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  its  iinportance- 
and  value  have  stood  the  test  of  experience.  Nearly  all  the  authorities  insisted  on  the 
teaching  of  science  as  an  efficient  means  of  training  the  faculties.  They  pointed  out 


1 E-vid.  vol.  iii.,  Preston,  11815-17. 

2 E-vid.  vol.  iii.,  Preston,  11766,  11813.  Sixty-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in, 
Ireland  (1896-7),  p.  32. 

8Evid.  vol.  ii,,  Armstrong,  3759-60,  3819-29,  3897-900;  Heller,  3993,  4135;  Magnus,  4183;, 
Stanley,  4396;  Sooper,  blib  ; Perceval  Graves,  6296  ; //wyA  G'ordon,  7482  ; CZ«cZsZone,  9949-50.  Evid. 
Tol.  iii.,  Arnold  Graves,  10676  ; Preston,  11944.  Evid.  vol.  iv.,  Rr.  Thomas,  14277-80;  Burke,  15035, 
15049,  15077  ; Seougal,  22526-7 ; Barrett,  26109-1-3,  26136-9. 
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that  it  cultivates  the  powers  of  observation,  and  exercises  both  memory  and  understanding^. 
The  habit  of  drawing  conclusions  from  facts,  and  the  verifying  of  these  conclusions  by 
observation  and  experiment,  tends  to  careful  and  correct  judgment.  The  study  of 
science  makes  constant  appeal  to  individual  reason  : the  jiupil  arrives  at  no  conclusion 
without  seeing  it  to  be  true  ; and  thus  his  knowledge  becomes  more  solid  and  thorough, 
and  he  gradually  acquires  self  reliance  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  observations, 
finally,  science  must  be  the  basis  of  all  successful  technical  instruction. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Scougal,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  describes 
very  well  the  educational  ends  that  are  attained  by  the  introduction  of  this  bianch  of 
work  into  the  school  course.  He  says  ; 

“I  tliink  the  place  of  elementary  science  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  I have  said,  to  introduce  an 
mterestmg  vaaaety  into  the  curriculum,  to  meet  a felt  want  in  the  course,  that  is  to  say,  to  meet  a 
natural  desire  of  the  child  s mind.  A child  is  essentially  an  inquiring  being,  and  it  is  a gi-eat  pity  that 
he  should  leave  school  wmhoiifc  knowing  anjdihing  about  taking  an  intelligent  conscious  interest  in  his 
surrounding  in  the  world  and  amongst  his  fellow  men.  The  special  educational  objects  of  elementary 
science  I take  to  be  the  training  of  the  children’s  ])Owers  of  observation,  and  of  deduction  from  ohser- 
vataons  actually  made  ; and  the  cultivation  of  their  general  intelligence,  and,  along  with  tliat,  of  greater 
width  of  vocabulary  and  greater  precision  and  force  in  the  use  of  language.”  i 


There  whs  a general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  valuable  effects  of  science 
teaching  on  the  intelligence  of  the  children.^  We  found  it  generally  admitted  by 
teachers  that  the  children  become  quicker  in  taking  in  elementary  subjects,  throuo'h 
their  having  this  science  instruction. 

(2.)  As  regards  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  science,  and  the  importance 
of  giving  it  on  proper  lines,  we  had  a great  deal  of  evidence.®  The  general 
purport  of  ^ the  evidence  may  be_  summarised  by  saying  that  “ in  the  teaching 
-of  ^ science  in  elementary  schools,  instead  of  scientific  facts  merely  being  taught,  the 
children  should  be  rather  taught  how  to  find  out  things  for  themselves.”*  Tt 
was  held  by  all  the  expert  witnesses  that  Elementary  Science  ought  not  to  be  taught 
without  practical  illustrations  and  experiments,  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  pupils 
should  themselves  take  part.®  Object  Lessons  should  be  used  as  a means  of  training  the 
•children  to  ask  questions,  and  to  learn  from  their  observation,  and  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information. 

(3.)  The  witnesses  were  satisfied  that  the  children  take  a great  interest  in 
Elementary  Science  ; and  the  classes  we  saw  receiving  this  kind  of  training  were 
•evidently  delighted  with  their  task.  This  interest,  we  were  assured,  re-acts  upon  the 
other  school  subjects,  and  tends  to  vivify  the  whole  work  of  the  school.® 

_ (4.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  Elementary  Science 
mto  primly  schools,  as  this  has  been  done  in  a very  large  number  of  schools  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent.  The  expense  of  introducing  these  subjects 
need  not  be  very  large,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence  given.^  Some 
expense,  of  course^  is  necessary ; and  the  cost  of  equipment  and  of  maintenance 
should  be  provided  without  calling  for  any  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


We  consider  that  the  Board  of  National  Education  should  determine,  with  some 
ue^'ee  of  precision,  the  general  lines  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  Elementary 
Science  ; but  that  considerable  latitude  shculd  be  allowed,  within  these  lines,  as 
regards  the  details  of  the  course  for  each  School.  Each  Manager  might  be  invited  to 
submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a syllabus  of  the  course  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt.  It  be  well  perhaps,  at  the  outset,  if  a number  of  specimen  courses, 

suitable  for  different  classes  of  schools,  were  prepai’ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
as  a definite  guide  to  Managers  and  teachers.  A system  of  this  kind  has  already  been 
adopted  under  the  English  and  Scotch  Education  Departments. 


Ranee,  7196;  Lomas,  8207-8  ; 


1 Evid.  vol.  iv.,  22527. 

2 Evid.  vol.  ii.,  Annstrong,  3908-12;  Heller,  4164;  Ox'lton,  6930,  7059-1 
■Gladstone,  9968.  Evid.  vol.  iv.,  Cuthbertson  23024. 
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The  principles  that  should  underlie  every  course  of  Elementary  Science  in  primary 
schools,  are  these  ; — (1)  The  lessons  should  rather  illustrate  the  general  principles  of 
science,  than  give  prominence  to  any  particular  branch  of  science  ; (2)  The  method 
of  instruction  should  be  practical  and  experimental,  special  importance  being  attached 
to  careful  observation  and  exact  measurement ; (3)  The  pu2Jils  should  as  far  as  possible 
perform  the  experiments  themselves,  and  should  learn  to  devise  experiments  to  test 
their  observations ; (4)  The  courses  should  include  a study  of  solids  and  fluids,  of 
sim2)le  chemical  actions,  and  of  natural  classification  of  plants  and  minerals.  The  study 
of  the  various  subjects  should  be  so  combined  into  a consecutive  course  as  to  train  the 
pupils  in  the  fundamental  methods  of  science,  and  to  2)roduce  habits  of  observation,  of 
accuracy,  of  intelligent  inquisitiveness,  and  of  testing  observations  and  explanations. 

In  conducting  Object  Lessons,  the  intellectual  training  to  be  derived  from  them 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  To  interest  the  children  in  natural  objects  and  j)henomena,. 
to  train  them  to  observe  systematically  and  to  put  together  and  record  their  observa- 
tions, these  are  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  and  they  can  only  be  attained  by  continual 
practice.  Pictures  may  be  of  use  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  lesson,  and  interesting 
the  pupils  in  matters  outside  their  immediate  expei-ience.  For  example,  in  an  object 
lesson  on  a piece  of  coal,  a picture  of  a coal  mine  may  be  introduced  to  give  the  pupils 
interesting  information  as  to  matters  outside  the  range  of  their  experience  ; but 
this  extended  interest  has  a different  educational  end  from  the  principal  one  of  the  lesson, . 
and  should  not  encroach  unduly  on  the  lattex’,  and  still  less  be  substituted  for  it.  Some 
teachers  have  been  so  anxious  to  convey  general  information,  by  means  of  tliese  lessons, 
that  they  have  overlooked  the  much  more  important  aim,  namely  the  intellectual  training. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  when  their  pupils  were  being  tested  by  the 
Ins^xector,  it  was  not  a suitable  test  if  the  objects  were  then  present;  evidently 
thinking  that  the  lessons  should  have  filled  the  pupils  with  information  to  be  repro- 
duced from  memory,  rather  than  have  cultivated  their  ability  to  study  objects 
intelligently.^  The  obtaining  of  general  information,  like  the  extending  of  the  interests 
of  the  25upils  beyond  their  immediate  surroundings,  is  an  important  but  subordinate  end 
of  Object  Lessons.  Being  easy  of  attainment,  and  more  easily  tested  than  the  really 
important  intellectual  training,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  subordinate  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  important  end,  unless  continual  attention  be  directed  to  the  true 
purpose  of  Object  Lessons. 

The  subjects  available  for  Object  Lessons  are  innumerable  : plants  and  animals ; 
food;  manufactured  articles;  common  minerals;  naturai-ixhenomena,  such  as  rain,, 
snow,  wind ; simple  machines  such  as  pumps,  pulleys,  hinges ; local  events,  such 
as  the  building  of  a house,  harvest  operations.  In  every  case,  the  lesson  should  be 
given  with  the  object  present.  A lesson  on  snow  should  be  given  while  snow  is  on  the 
ground ; a lesson  on  harvest  operations,  in  a harvest  field.  While  subjects  of  general 
interest  of  this  kind  should  not  be  excluded,  still  most  Object  Lessons  should  be  con- 
cerned with  things  collected  by  the  pupils  themselves  or  in  ordinary  use,  should  serve 
as  helps  and  preliminaries  to  the  ultimate  teaching  of  science,  and  should  therefore  be 
given  in  a predetermined  order,  and  with  distinct  reference  to  the  more  advanced 
science  teaching  which  is  intended  to  be  afterwards  taken  up.  The  scientific  spirit 
and  the  scientific  method  should  be  present,  but  should  not  be  obtruded.^ 

Object  Lessons  should  be  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  locality  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children.  The  chief  difference 
between  schools  should  be  as  bo  the  objects  used.  In  town  schools,  for  example,  the 
objects  would  naturally  illustrate  physical  science;  m country  schools,  the  natural, 
history  of  jalants  and  animals.  In  girls  schools,  special  prominence  might  be  given  to- 
subjects  connected  with  domestic  life. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Object  Lessons  in_  the  junior  classes,  leading  on 
to  a more  advanced  course  illustrated  by  experiments  in  the  senior  classes,  should  be 
made  compulsory  in  National  Schools,  as  soon  as  teachers  can  be  sufficiently  jprepared 
to  give  this  instruction  in  the  proper  way. 

In  the  experimental  course  the  pupils  sliould  take  part  in  the  experiments  themselves,, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  should  write  out  descriptions  of  what  they  do  and  observe, 
and  should*  be  led  to  generalize  intelligently  and  to  test  their  generalizations  by  further 
experiments.  Where  measurements  are  made,  they  should  be  carefully  recorded,. 


1 Evid.  vol.  ii.,  Du  Port,  5498-500. 

2 Lectures  on  Tea<;hing  by  J.  G.  Fiteh,  m..a.,  ll.d.,  Cambridge  University  Press,  p.  365. 
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and  the  pupils  should  malce  siraple  diagrams  of  the  apparatus  used  and  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  Thus,  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Science 
may  be  made  to  furnish  exercises  in  composition,  in  writing,  in  spelling,  in  arithmetic, 
and  in  drawing ; so  that  it  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  prohciency  of  the  pupils 
in  these  subjects,  if  some  time  be  taken  from  them  for  Elementary  Science. 

For  boys,  the  course  of  instruction  in  town  schools  iiuc^ht  be  framed  on  the  lines  of 
Course  H.  of  the  English  Education  Department'.  The  details  may  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances  ; but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  in  view  the  fundamental  idea  that 
underlies  it,  the  pupils  being  first  tx-ained  in  the  method  of  conducting  an  investigation, 
and  then  led  on  to  apply  this  method  to  the  solution  of  a simple  but  definite  problem. 
In  country  schools,  the  course  of  instruction  for  boys  may  be  made,  with  advantage, 
to  include  those  elementary  principles  of  Science  which  have  a direct  bearmg  on  the 
art  and  industry  of  Agriculture,  as  recommended  in  the  next  section. 

The  course  of  Elementary  Science  for  girls,  whether  in  town  or  country  schools,  may 
be  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  boys  ; and  this  will  often  be  found  convenient  in 
Mixed  Schools  under  one  teacher.  But,  in  the  larger  schools,  witli  more  than  one 
taecher,  a separate  com'se  for  girls,  having  special  reference  to  I'omestic  Science,  may 
be  more  desirable  in  many  cases.  A detailed  syllabus  of  such  a course,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Heller,  Science  Demonstrator  under  the  London  School  Board,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.^ 

We  strongly  recommend  that  a course  of  Elementary  Science  on  the  lines  here 
■described  in  continuation  of  Object  Lessons  in  the  junior  classes,  be  introduced  into  the 
higher  classes  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland.  Where  precisely  in  the  school  course 
Object  Lessons  shall  merge  into  more  definite  science  instruction  is  a question  that  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupils  in  each  school,  and  is 
consequently  one  of  the  things  in  which  great  latitude  should  be  allowed.  This 
Elementary  Science  should  be  made  compulsory  as  soon  as  teachers  can  be  trained  to 
o-ive  it.  As  this  training  will  require  time,  it  should  he  taken  in  hand  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

We  desire  to  repeat,  in  reference  to  Elementary  Science,  what  is  stated 
•elsewhere  in  this  Report,  in  respect  of  other  subjects  of  instruction,  namely, 
that  we  do  not  consider  that  this  kind  of  teaching  can  be  satisfactorily  tested 
by  a mere  examination  of  pupils  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  but  that 
for  its  development  along  proper  lines,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  tested  by  inspection  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  employed  by  the  teacher,  and  by  observing  his  success  in 
interesting  the  pupils  and  awakening  their  intelligence.  On  the  first  introduction  of 
these  subjects,  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide  fully  qualified  Science  Organizers,_aii 
important  part  of  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  advise  teachers,  and  to  help  in  drawing 
np  detailed  courses  suitable  for  their  schools. 

We  consider  that  instruction  in  special  branches  of  science  should  not  be  given  to 
pupils  until  they  have  substantially  completed  some  general  course,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  just  described.  Instruction  in  specific  brunches  would  more 
fil  ly  find  a place  in' “ Continuation  Schools,”  to  be  attended  by  pupils  who  have  already 
completed  their  elementary  education.  Until  such  schools  are  established  in 
•sufficient  numbers  in  Ireland',  we  are  of  opinion  that  special  branches  of  science  might 
be  taught,  as  optional  subjects,  in  Class  VI.  of  the  National  Schools.  Care  must  be 
taken,  °howevev,  that  this  teaching  shall  not  interfere  with  the  general  course  of 
Elementary  Science  now  recommended. 


V.— AGRICULTURE. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  their  Report 
for  that  year  expressed  their  intention  of  providing  for  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
science  which  have  a practical  application  to  husbandry  and  handicraft.  We  find, 
however,  that  at  present  the  branches  of  science  “having  a practical  application  to 
husbandry”  do  not  hold  so  prominent  a place  in  the  school  curriculum  as  the  Report 
of  1837  would  lead  us  to  expect,  while  practical  farming,  so  far  at  least  as  such  a 
subject  can  be  taught  from  a text  book,  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  instruction. 


1 Appendix  A.  XVIII.  (1.)  (2.) 
Appendix  A.  XVUI.  (3.) 
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Agriculture  is  a compulsory  subject  for  boys  of  the  Fourth  and  higher  classes  in  all 
rural  schools,  and  it  is  optional  for  girls.  Even  in  town  schools  the  subject  may  be 
taught  to  boys  and  girls.  In  1896,  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  it  vas  85,773,. 
of  whom  56,478  passed.  The  results  fees  amounted  to  £13,225. 

The  programme  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  consists  of 
various  chapters  of  a text-book  entitled  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  which 
deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  following  : Cultivation  of  Land  ; Manures';  Live  Stock 
Dairying;  Gardening;  Agricultui'al  Implements;  Land  Drainage  and  Reclamation; 
Farm  Fences,  &c.  The  subject  is  taught  in  the  National  Schools,  as  a rule,  entirely  from 
this  text-book,^  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  practical  illustrations,"  a knowledge  of 
the  text-book  alone  being  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  throughout  Ireland  goes  to  show  that  the  subject  so- 
taught  is  of  little  educational  value.^  The  children  do  not  get  any  real  grasp  of  the- 
subject,  as  no  eflbits  need  be  made  to  give  them  a practical  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  and  processes  described  in  the  lessons.  For  example,  Dr.  T.  J.  Alexander,  Flead 
Inspector  of  National  Schools  in  Cork,  states  that  the  “ jjresent  book  'ceaehing  is- 
worthless.”^  Mr.  Purser,  another  Head  Inspector,  expressed  the  same  opinion.®  Lord 
Monteagle,  who  is  much  interested  in  agricultural  educatioir,  is  of  opinion  that  “ the- 
present  teaching  out  of  a book  is  wholly  useless,  if  not  worse.”®  Similar  evidence  was- 
given  by  many  other  competent  witnesses.^ 

This  opinion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  we  received  in  England.  Mr, 
John  Chalmers,  Head  Master  of  Burton  School,  Westmorland,  stated  that  he  would 
not  think  anything  of  a system  of  teaching  agriculture  merely  out  of  books.®' 
Mr.  James  Bateman,  Organising  Secretary  to  the  Westmorland  County  Council, 
was  of  opinion  that  mere  text-book  teaching  of  agriculture  was  useless.^  Another 
witness,  Mr.  C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  Organising  Secretary  to  the  Cumberland 
County  Council,  was  of  opinion  that  theoretical  instruction  without  work  by 
the  pupils  on  an  experimental  plot  was  quite  valueless.’®  Mr.  T.  G.  Hooper,  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England,  declared  that  he  would  never  encourage- 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  merely  from  books.” 

Moreover,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  instruction  were  more  efficiently 
given,  the  subject  of  Practical  B'anning  forms  no  fitting  part  of  the  programme  of 
a primary  school.  The  details  of  the  art  of  Agriculture  can.  only  be  learned  by 
practice  on  a farm  and  by  pupils  who  are,  as  a rule,  beyond  the  usu^  primary  school 
age.  The  attempt  to  teach  these  details  theoretically  to  children  of  school  age  can  be 
of  little  profit.  As  regards  the  .scientific  aspect  of  Agriculture  on  the  other  hand,  some 
preliminary  training  in  the  simplest  elements  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a proper  appreciation  of  the  bearing  of  scientific  principles  on 
the  practice  of  farming.  While  therefore  we  fully  recognise  the  great  importance, 
especially  as  I’egards  Ireland,  of  instruction  in  Practical  Farming,  we  consider  that 
this  should  be  given  only  in  special  schools  of  a technical  character. 

We  are,  consequently,  of  opinion  that  the  course  in  Agriculture  at  present  prescribed 
for  National  Schools,  should  be  altered.  The  new  course  should  consist  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences  that  have  a direct  bearing  on  Agricul- 
ture ; and  this  instruction  should  be  given  with  the  aid  of  experiments  of  a simple 
character,  performed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Such  a course  of 
instruction  will  be  of  a nature  entirely  within  the  capacity  of  the  children  of  a primary 
school.  It  will  afford  a good  disciplinary  training  for  all  children,  even  for  those  who 


’ Evid.,  vol.  i.,  A.  Hamilton,  206  ; Pwser,  585,  7-35 ; Strongs,  882, 884  ; Carroll,  1250-1, 1255.  Evid.  voL 
iii.,  xillsebrook,  10489.  Evid.  vol.  iv.,  Wsliily,  17670-2 ; Kelly,  17747  ; Hannon,  17835-6  ; Cryan,  18053-4  ; 
Patterson,  21216  ; Peyton,  24774,  24895. 

^Evid.,  vol.i.,  A.  Hamilton.  216  ; Purser,  785. 

®Bvid.,  vol.  iii.,  Holland,  12192.  Evid.  vol.  iv.,  Br.  Thomas,  14267—8  ; Ludlow  Beamish,  14908  ; T.  J. 
Alexander,  15173  ; Dennehy,  15504-7,  15513-4 ; Gamble,  15709  ; Bateman,  15957 ; Monteagle,  16688, 16710 ; 
Lolly,  16926  ; Lynskey,  17124 ; Kelly,  17779;  Hannon,  17826 ; Forbes,  19462-3 ; Bwges,  19745;  Dolton,  20241; 
M‘Menamin,2\Od4:;  Patterson, 21217. 

< Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  16173. 

® E-vid.,  vol.  i.,  735. 

Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  16710. 

^ E-vid.,  vol.  ii.,  Armstrong,  3763-4  ; Hugh  Gordon,  7552-3.  Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Allsebrook,  10491 ; James 
Gordon,  11437-8,  11528-35;  Golden,  12038;  Hollamd,  12191-3.  Evid.,  vol.  iv.,-  Br.  Thomas,  14267-8  ; 
Monteagle,  16688;  Dedton,  20042-3;  Beatty,  20396;  Professor  Wallace,  22456;  Peyton,  24893-7. 

* Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  9872. 

» Ibid.,  9562. 

1“  Il)id.,  8730-1. 

Ibid.,  5197-8. 
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ave  aot  to  be  subsequently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  while  it  will  enable 
those  who  are  to  be  so  engaged,  at  a later  stage  to  make  intelligent  use  of  scientific 
treatises  on  the  subject. 

The  course  in  Agriculture,  thus  modified,  will  naturally  constitute  the  course  in 
Elementary  Science  for  boys  in  rural  schools.^ 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a publi- 
cation recently  issued  by  the  French  Government  on  the  “ Teaching  of  Elementary 
Ideas  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools,”^  which  clearly  expresses  our  views  on  the 
matter  : — 

“ Instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  such  as  can  be  properly  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  pri)uary  schools,  ought  to  be  addressed  less  to  the  memory  than  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
cliildren.  Ic  should  be  based  on  observation  of  the  everyday  facts  of  rural  life,  and  on  a system  of  simple 
experiments  appropriate  to  the  resources  of  the  school,  and  calculated  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
fundamental  scientilic  jiriaciples  underlying  the  most  important  agricultural  operations.  Above  all, 
the  pupils  of  a rural  school  should  be  tiiughc  the  reasons  for  these  operations,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  them,  but  not  the  details  of  methods  of  execution,  still  less  a r^sum4  of 
maxims,  definitions  or  agricultural  precepts.  To  know  the  essential  conditions  of  the  growth  of 
cultivated  irlants,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  work  of  ordinary  cultivation,  and  for  the  rules  of 
health  for  man  and  domestic  animals — such  are  matters  which  should  first  be  taught  to  everyone  ^/ho  is 
to  live  by  railing  the  soil ; and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  experimental  method. 

“The  master  whose  teaching  of  agriculture  consists  only  in  making  the  pupils  study  and  repeat  an 
agricultural  manual,  is  on  tlie  wrong  path,  however  well  designed  the  manual  may  be.  It  is  necessary 
to  rely  on  very  simple  experiments,  an«  especially  on  observation. 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  by  putting  before  the  children’s  eyes  the  phenomena  to  be  observed, 
that  they  can  be  taught  to  ob.serve,  and  that  the  ])rinciples  which  underlie  the  science  of  modern 
agriculture,  can  be  instilled  into  their  minds.  It  slioidd  be  remembered  that  this  can  be  done  for  the 
mniL  agriculturist  only  at  school,  where  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  teacli  him  the  details  which  his 
father  knows  better  than  the  teacher,  and  which  he  will  be  certain  to  leai-n  from  his  own  practical 
experience. 

“ The  work  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  confined  to  preparing  the  child  for  an  intelligent 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade  by  which  he  is  to  live,  to  givuig  him  a taste  for  his  future  occupation : with 
this  in  view,  the  teacher  should  never  forget  that  the  best  way  to  make  a workman  like  his  work,  is  to 
make  him  understand  it.” 

We  publish  as  an  Appendix^  a translation  of  the  French  official  publication  referred 
to  above,  embodying  a scheme  based  on  these  principles.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
such  a scheme,  suitably  modified,  should  be  introduced  into  Irish  rural  schools. 
It  might  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  a course  involving  calculations  of  areas 
and  volumes  from  actual  measurements ; and  in  the  higher  classes,  very  simple 
mapping  of  fields  and  roads,  from  the  pupils’  own  observations.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  collections  of  natural  objects  for  themselves  and  for  the 
school ; to  observe  the  injuries  done  by  fungi  and  insects ; and  to  keep  small 
gardens  of  their  own  either  in  a school  plot  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
homes. 

There  are  47  National  Schools  having  farms  attached  varying  in  area  from 
1^  acres  to  48  acres,  in  which  instruction  is  given  not  only  in  the  theory  but  in  the  art 
of  practical  agriculture.  These  farms  are  technically  known  as  “School  Farms.”  The 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  as  a rule,  have  no  property  whatever  in  them  : 
they  belong  either  to  the  school  patrons,  managers,  or  teachers. 

Special  fees  are  paid  for  the  proficiency  in  Agriculture  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools, 
and  for  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  farms.  These  fees  amounted  in  1896  to 
£661  3s.  8cl.  Payments  are  also  made  to  certain  of  the  pupils  for  working  on  the 
farms,  to  agricultural  monitor's  for  superintending  the  pui)ils,  and  to  the  teachers  for 
training  the  agricultural  monitors. 

• As  the  object  of  the  School  Farms  is  to  teach  Practical  Farming,  we  do  not  oon- 
jsider  that  they  should  permanently  receive  aid  from  the  Board  of  National  Education. 
Aid  might,  however,  continue  to  be  given  by  the  Board  to  existing  farms,  pending  the 
establishment  of  a complete  system  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Ireland. 

There  are  also  82  National  Schools  having  gardens  attached,  usually  less  than 
one  acre  in  extent,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  cottage  gardening,  poultry  manage- 
ment, &c.  These  are  known  as  “ School  Gardens.’’ 

Special  fees  are  paid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  School  Farms,  for  the  pi’oficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  Gardening  and  for  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  gardens.  These  fees 
amounted,  in  1896,  to  £249  105.  Od. 
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In  order  to  give  teachers  facilities  for  experiinentnl  teaching,  Ave  recommend  that 
School  Gardens,  each  of  which  need  not  be  more  than  one  rood  in  extent,  should  be 
provided,  where  possible,  in  connection  with  rural  schools.  These  gardens  if  well  and 
tastefully  kept,  would  have  a refining  and  elevating  influence  on  the  children,  and 
would  thus  indirectly  tend  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  their  own  homes.  Even 
where  land  is  not  available  for  School  Gardens,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  by  simple 
experiments  in  the  school-room  to  illustrate  natural  processes,  such  as  the  germination 
of  seeds,  the  effect  of  manures,  &e.,  and  should  utilise  any  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
locality  to  exemplify  the  practical  applications  of  scientific  principles.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  French  scheme  referred  to  above,  Avill  be  found  to  contain  many  useful 
suggestions. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  two  Agricultural  Training  Establish- 
ments— the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution  at  Glasnevin,  County  Dublin,  and  the 
Munster  Dairy  Farm  and  Agricultural  Institute,  near  Cork.  In  both,  instruction  is 
given  in  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  Dairying,  &c.  'J'he  only  direct 
connection  that  these  establishments  have  with  the  primary  schools  is  that  National 
Teachers  attend  courses  of  agricultural  training  at  the  Albert  Institution,  and  that 
students  from  some  of  the  Dublin  Training  Colleges  also  attend  lectiires  there.  No 
pupils  of  National  Schools  attend  either  institution.  Paying  students  are  received  at 
both  of  them,  but  a certain  number  of  free  places  are  ofibred  for  competition  every 
year. 

The  Albert  and  the  Munster  Institutions  are  both  doing  excellent  work,  especially  as 
regards  Dairy  instruction  ; but  as  technical  training  in  Agriculture  does  not  seem  to  us  to- 
be  a subject  that  properly  belongs  to  a system  of  pi’imary  education,  Ave  consider 
that  these  institutions  should  be  handed  over  to  some  department  having  special  charge 
of  agricultural  education.  By  a department  of  this  kind  the  usefulness  of  such 
institutions  might  Avell  be  developed  and  their  number  increased.  Arrangements, 
however,  should  be  made  by  Avhich  both  these  establishments  Avould  still  be  available 
for  the  instruction  of  National  School  teachers  in  the  sciences  having  a direct  bearing 
on  Agriculture,  in  so  far  as  this  cannot  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  Training 
Colleges. 


VI.— COOKERY:  LAUNDRY  WORK:  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

CooisERT. — "We  regard  Cookery  as  a most  important  branch  of  Practical  Instruction. 
It  is  of  special  importance  in  Ireland  where  the  labouring  and  artizan  classes  are  sadly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  Cookery,  their  food  in  consequence  being  seldom  prepared  in  as 
economical  or  nutritious  a manner  as  it  might  be. 

Besides,  the  evidence  w©  have  had  in  England  and  Scotland  in  reference  to  Cookery 
shows  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject  to  the  pu])ils,  and  its  usefulness  in  securing 
greater  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  encouraging  the  pupils  to  stay  on  longer  at 
school.^ 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  viz.,  those  for  1896,  Cookery  Avas  taught  in  8R 
National  Schools  in  Ireland.  1,7-4  girls  AA-ere  examined  in  this  branch,  and  1,636 
passed. 

Before  that  year,  the  instruction  in  this  subject  had  been  carried  on  exclusively 
by  members  of  the  regular  school  staff,  Avho  either  held  certificates  of  competency 
or  Avere  regarded  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educatioir  as  sufficiently  qualified. 
Owing  to  difficulties  arising  from  cost  of  appliances,  expense  of  materials,  and  want 
of  suitable  accommodation,  the  instruction  made  but  little  progress.  It  was  taken 
up  in  very  few  of  either  the  Ordinary  National  Schools  or  the  Model  Schools,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Convent  National  Schools  and  to  the  Practising 
Schools  of  the  Training  Colleges  for  females. 

In  1896  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  obtained  from  the  Government 
leave  to  engage  some  special  itinerant  teachers  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  work.  The 
sanction  was  given  only  as  an  experiment,  and  the  number  of  teachers  for  whose 
employment  provision  was  made,  was  limited  to  four.  The  teachers  to  be  employed 


^ Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Perceval  Graves,  C213  ; Mrs.  Homan,  6356-9  ; Miss  Colder,  7353  Evid.,  vol.  iii.,  Mrs. 
Power  Lalor,  11142.  Evid.,  voL  iv.,  Miss  Paterson,  23293-4. 
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■were  persons  who  were  trained  in  these  branches  under  the  Koyal  Irish  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Training  and  Employment  of  Women,  and  who,  at  the  close  of  their 
course  of  training,  had  undergone  an  examination  and  obtained  from  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Education  of  Women,  diplomas  of  competency  to  teach. 

These  teachers  travel  through  the  country,  remaining  fora  sufficient  time  at  selected 
centres,  and  giving  instruction  in  various  National  Schools  in  the  district,  one  or  more 
lessons  of  two  hours  being  given  in  each  school  each  week.  The  course  embraces 
twenty  Demonstration  and  Practice  Lessons  in  Household  Cookery  suitable  for  National 
School  pupils  of  Classes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  The  necessary  room  for  the  purpose  is 
provided  by  the  manager  of  the  school,  who  also  arranges  for  the  supply  of  materials, 
and  for  such  appliances  as  the  special  teachers  may  find  necessary  in  addition  to  what 
they  bring  with  them. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  useful  subject  should  be  encouraged  in  the  schools. 

Instruction  might  in  many  cases  he  given  by  special  teachers  in  Centres^  where  the 
classes  could  be  attended  by  the  pupils  of  schools  in  the  immedia.te  neighbourhood  ; in 
others  the  instruction  in  this  subject  must  be  given  by  the  ordinary  school  teachers. 

In  the  latter  case  special  provision  must  be  made  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  by 
itinerant  teachers  or  otherwise.  We  consider  that  the  teaching  ot  this  subject  should 
be  continuous,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  should  he  taught  every  day,  but  that  it  should 
he  taught  in  one  or  more  classes  each  week,  throughout  the  year  or  a considerable  part 
of  it.  'We  are  of  opinion  that  only  plain  Cookery  should  be  taught;  and  that  the 
appliances  should  be  simple  and  mainly  such,  as  the  pupils  will  have  in  their  own- 
homes.  This  branch  may  be  successfully  taught  in  ordinary  schoolrooms,  when  not 
otherwise  occupied,  and  with  the  simplest  appliances.  _ _ _ ^ 

It  is  now  felt  that  such  a subject  as  Cookery,  useful  as  it  is  even  if  taught  in  a 
mechanical  way,  may  become  still  more  useful  if  made  to  aid  the  general  course  of 
education.  The  practical  lessons  should  be  supplemented  by  lessons  in  theory,  and 
both  should  be  interdependent.  _ ^ - n i -n  i.  j.  j 

The  scientitie  principles  underlying  the  subject  should  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  experiments,  as  a part  of  the  object  lessons  and  other  science  lessons  in  the  school. 

The  importance  of  accuracy  in  weighing  and  measuring  should  be  insisted  upon  ; the 
blackboard  should  be  used  for  the  setting  out  of  directions  ; the  reasons  of  the  processes 
should  be  explained  ; and  the  children  should  write  notes  of  the  lessons,  and  a statement 
of  the  results  of  their  work.  These  notes  should  be  carefully  revised  by  the  teacher, 
bad  hand-writing,  incorrect  modes  of  expression,  and  errors  in  spelling,  should 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  course  should  include  demonstration  lessons  in 
which  the  processes  should  be  gone  through  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  and 
practice  lessons  in  which  the  same  processes  should  be  gone  through  by  the 
pupils.  During  the  demonstrations  simple  lectures  should  be  given,  dealing 
with  all  points  of  the  subject;  e.g.  the  current  prices  of  provisions,  the  cost  of 
a meal,  the  methods  of  selecting  meat.  The  character  of  the  instruction  should 
be  tested  by  occasional  visits  of  the  Inspector  whilst  the  classes  are  being  taught, 
and  in  such  other  way  as  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  may  deter- 

We  would  refer  especially  to  the  account  of  our  visit  to  the  Central  ochooi  at 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  for  a,  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
lessons  in  Cookery  may  be  effectively  given.® 

Laundry  Work.— In  Ireland  Laundry  work  has  only  recently  been  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  National  Education  as  a school  subject,  and  is  taught  as  yet  in  but  very  * 

few  schools.  _ r i i.-  Schools. 

When  in  England  we  inquired  particularly  into  the  systems  or  teaching 
Laundry  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  we  obtained  interesting 

information.  We  may  refer  especially  to  the  systems  in  use  under  the  London  ochooi  E„giand. 


Part  II. 
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^ See  pages  56,  57. 

^ Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Haweridge,  10117. 

sS’St  Appendix  A,  XXI.  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Cookery,  etc.,  under  School  Board  for  London  ; 
Appendix  A,  XXV.  (3).  Syllabus  of  Cookery  Lessons  for  Elementary  Schools; 

Appendix  A,  XXX.  (4).  Course  under  Barrow-in-Furucss  School  Board. 
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Board  and  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board.  Under  the  London  School  Board, 
- Laundry  work  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  girls  in  the  higher  standards.  A lesson  is 
usually  of  two  hours’  duration,  one  hour  being  devoted  to  a deroonstration  by  the  teacher, 
and  one  hour  to  practice  by  the  pupils.  The  course. eori.sists  of  eleven  lessons,  one  lesson 
being  given  each  week  for  eleven  weeks.^  In  Barrow-in-Furness,  there  is  an  excellent 
scheme  of  Laundry  work  instruction.^  There  is  one  marked  diflerenee  between  the 
system  in  Barrow  and  that  in  London.  In  London  the  instruction  is  given 
by  one  lesson  a week  until  the  course  is  finished.  In  Barrow  the  course  consists  of  ten 
consecutive  lessons,  and  a class  of  fourteen  goes  through  the  entire  course  in  one  week, 
attending  morning  and  afternoon.  Both  in  London  and  in  Barrow,  the  “Centre” 
systeTn®  is  adopted  for  teaching  Laundry  work. 

We  recommend  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  instruction  in  Laundiy  work. 
The  instruction  should  proceed  on  lines  similar  to  those  which  we  have  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  Cookery.  The  circumstances  of  the  schools  and  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  situated,  will  determine  whether  the  course  should  be  one  of  consecutive 
lessons,  as  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  or  of  lessons  given  at  intervals,  as  in  London. 

The  account  of  our  visit  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Centre,  referred  to  above,  will  be 
found  to  contain  useful  information  on  instruction^in  Laundry  work.'* 

Domestic  Science. — The  courses®  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  comprise  certain  portions  of  special  text-books  on  Domestic  Economy  and 
Hygiene.  These  are  recognised  as  extra  subjects,  and  may  be  taken  by  girls 
m the  Fifth  Class  and  upwards.  The  courses  extend  over  two  years,  and  the  examina- 
tions are  confined  to  testing  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books 
under  such  heads  as  the  following,  viz.,  in  Domestic  Hlconomy  : — Food;  Clothing; 
Cleanliness  ; The  Dwelling  ; Simple  Ailments  : and  in  Hygiene  : — Air ; Breathing  ; 
Ventilation;  Water;  Alcoholic  Liquors  ; Food. 

In  1896  .Domestic  Economy  was  taken  up  in  L51  schools,  in  which  1,570  pupils 
were  examined,  and  1,030  passed  ; and  Hygiene  in  2S  schools,  in  which  535  pupils 
wore  examined,  and  379  passed. 

The  acquiring  of  information  on  such  subjects  from  text-books  is  useful,  but  it  is 
still  more  necessary  that  a power  of  applying  this  information  should  be  gained.  Such 
power  can  only  be  gained  by  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved,  such 
as  can  be  obtained  from  actual  experimental  obseiwation. 

The  theoretical  portion  of  the  subject  should  be  studied  by  means  of  lessons  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  which  if  possible  should  be  performed  by  the  children 
themselves.  These  lessons  should  commence  with  a preiimiiiary  training  in  accurate 
measurement,  and  they  should  include  the  following  : — A study  of  the  laws  of  gases  in 
general,  especially  the  atmosphere  and  its  composition,  leading  to  the  principles  of 
ventilation  and  causes  of  contamination  : some  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  heat,  and  of 
the  effects  of  heat  on  organic  matter  : a study  of  water,  its  chemical  composition,  the 
cause  of  hardness,  and  power  of  solution  : the  chemistry  of  the  more  simple  substances 
used  in  the  household  : a study  of  the  materials  of  clothing,  and  the  effects  of  heat, 
■water,  &c.,  on  them  : the  outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  breathing,  digestion. 

From  such  instruction,  which  would  form  a suitable  course  of  elementary  science 
for  girls,  the  same  educational  results  may  be  looked  for,  as  have  been  more  fully 
described  in  the  section  of  our  report  dealing  with  Elementary  Science. 

A good  example,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  kind  of  course  in  Domestic  Economy  and 
Hygiene  that  should  be  given  in  a girls  school  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  A.® 

We  found  during  our  visit  to  London,  that  practical  application  of  Domestic  Economy, 
under  the  name  of  Housewifery,  has  been  recently  introduced  by  the  School  Board. 


’ Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  3Irs.  Homan,  6394.  Eor  Syllabus,  see  Appendix  A,  XXI.  (3). 

2 Evid.,  vol.  ii..  Miss  Andrews,  10346-10426.  For  Syllabus,  see  Appendix  A.  XXX. 

3 See  pages  .56,  57. 

* Appendix  A,  VII. 

' Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  {June,  1890),  p.  73. 
6 Appendix  A.,  XVIII.  (3). 
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In  the  one  instance  that  came  under  our  notice— viz.,  in  the  Central  School  at  Bethnal  Part  IJ. 
Green,  London, — the  method  employed  was  said  to  work  successfullj’-.  Section  VI. 

The  following  e.-ctract  from  the  evidence  on  this  subject  of  Mrs.  Homan,  Member 
of  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Subjects  Committee  of 
the  Board,  will  show  the  usefulness  and  interesting  character  of  the  experiment : — 

“ We  have,  wherever  we  possibly  can,  four  small  rooms,  consisting  of  a kitchen,  a small  sittingi-oom, 
a small  bedroom,  and  sculleiy,  so  as  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  a workman’s  small  dwelling,  and  the 
girls  are  taught  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  house  in  proper  order,  and  with  proper  method ; that 
is  to  say,  they  are  taught  to  do  tlie  whole  week’s  work,  and  map  it  out  in  a methodical,  proper  manner  ; 
they  are  also  tauglit  a good  deal  of  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  they  have  theoretical  lessons 
given  them  in  the  class,  with  desks  upon  Avhich  they  take  notes,  and  have  examinations  on  the  blackboard, 
and  diagrams,  and  so  on,  and  have  notes  of  lessons,  as  well  as  doing  practical  work.’” 

We  also  found  at  our  visit  to  the  Loreto  Convent  National  School  at  Bray,  near 
Dublin,  that  Housewifery  had  been  inti’oduced  there  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  carried 
out  on  a smaller  scale  tlian  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Centre,  and  exclusively  at  the  expense 
of  the  Loreto  Community,  as  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education.  We  were  informed  that  the  subject  has  proved 
both  useful  and  attractive  to  the  senior  girls. 

While  we  are  of  opinion  that  Housewifery  can  seldom  be  introduced  as  a subject  of  Recom-_ 
instruction  in  National  Schools,  still,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  undoubtedly  useful,  mendation. 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  Rules  of  the  Commissioaers  of  National 
Education. 


VII.— NEEDLEWORK;  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Fi’om  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  provision  Section 
was  made  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  needlework ; but  the  precise  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  this  branch  was  not  fixed  prior  to  1890.  In  the  year  1890,  the 

Commissioners  decided  that  the  minimum  time  to  be  devoted  to  needlework,  &c.,  

should  be  one  hour  daily,  and  the  existing  rule  is  : — Needle- 

work  in  the 

“ That  instruction  shall  be  given  in  plain  needlework  in  all  Schools  in  which  Female  Teachers  or  Jfational 
Workmistresses  are  employed  ; and  that  in  all  such  Schools,  every  girl  in  classes  in  which  needlework  Schools, 
is  required  to  be  taught,  shall  be  under  instruction  in  needlework  for  at  least  one  hour  on  e^h  of  the 
five  school  days  of  the  week,  unless  on  application  of  any  Manager  the  Board  may,  for  special  reasons, 
dispense  with  this  rule  in  his  School.  ”2 

The  Commissioners  provide^  that  in  a mixei  school  (i.e.  for  boys  and  gins)  Work- 
conducted  by  a master,  iu  which  there  is  no  female  assistant,  a Workmistress  may  be  mistresses, 
employed,  during  two  hours  daily,  when  there  are  at  least  twenty  girls  in  average 
attendance. 

The  ordinary  course  of  needlework  instruction  extends  from  the  Second  to  the  Sixth  Ordinary 
Class  inclusive.  In  the  lower  classes  it  comprises  hemming  and  knitting,  plain  course, 
patching  and  darning,  making  pinafores,  cutting  pattern  of  plain  shirt  or  of  article 
of  girls’  underclothing,  overalls,  .fee.,  and,  in  the  Sixth  Class,  it  requires  proficiency  in 
the  different  brandies  of  plain  sewing  and  knitting.* 

In  their  Report  for  1S9'6  the  Commissioners  state  that,  during  that  year,  174,353  girls 
were  examined  in  needlework,  and  that  lbl,965  passed. 

In  the  year  1889  the  Commissioners  introduced,  for  girls  of  the  Sixth  class  i.xhe 
attending  National  Schools  in  which  a female  teacher  was  employed,  a new  2irogranime,“  Alfemative 
in  which  the  industrial  course  of  instruction  was  more  advanced  than  that  previously  Scheme.” 
iu  operation  in  the  Sixth  Class,  while  the  literary  course  was  reduced  in  extent. 

Feeling,  however,  that  difficulties  might  arise  in  some  localities  iu  the  adoption  of 
the  new  programme,  the  Commissioaers  provided  that  should  any  manager,  for  special 
reasons,  apply  for  exemption  from  it,  his  school  might  be  exempted ; and  they  state  in 


' Evid,,  voL  ii.,  Mrs.  Homan,  6367. 

* Rules  and-Rtgulaiions  of  -lke  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  (June,  1890),  p.  I.- 

* Ibid.,  p.  20. 

* Rid;  pp  60-4. 

58th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  p.  26. 
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their  Report  for  1896  that  it  was  found,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  to  be  carried  out  by 
1,487  schools,  representing  only  about  one-third  of  the  schools  in  which  it  might 
possibly  have  been  taken  up. 

The  requirements  of  the  combined  literary  and  industrial  programnie,  styled,  in  the 
Commissioners’  Rules  for  1890,  the  “ Alternative  Scheme  for  girls  of  Sixth  Class,”  were 
as  follows; — 

Reading  (which  should  include  Text  Boohs  on  suitable  industrial  subjects,  and  on  Domestic 
Economy,  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter). 

English  Composition,  including  Letter- Writing  on  various  subjects,  which  should  embrace 
Geography,  Gr<aminar,  <&c.,  skill  in  Penmanship  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Plain  Needlework  (in  its  various  developments,  including  Shirtmaldng).  This  must  he  one 
of  the  three  industrial  subjects  to  be  taken  up  daily  in  each  of  the  two  years  of  a Sixth 
Class  Course. 

Subjects  in  Classes  A and  B (as  below),  any  two  of  which  may  be  adopted  at  the  choice  of 
the  Manager,  and  within  the  capacity  of  the  Teacher. 

Class  A. — 1.  Dressmaking  (plain);  Underskirt-making.  2.  Fine  Underclothing;  Baby  Clothes. 
3.  Knitting  and  Crocheting  of  Jerseys,  Caps,  Wraps,  Vests,  Petticoats,  Socks,  Stockings,  Gloves, 
Slippers,  and  similar  articles.  4.  Gootl  repairing  of  garments,  hose,  house  and  table  linen,  &c.,  such  as 
darning  (damask  and  invisible),  fine  drawing,  re-lining,  re-binding,  re-fitting,  re-buttonholing,  turning  ; 
also  plain  ingrain  marking.  5.  Clothwork,  vis.  ; — Girls’  Jackets,  Children’s  Cloaks  and  Newmarkets, 
J.ittle  Boys’  Suits,  Braiding,  Tailor-buttonholing.  6.  The  washing,  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  of 
wool.  7.  Treatment  of  flax  and  weaving  of  liiion. 

Class  B. — 1,  Lace  making — Youghal,  Limerick,  CaiTicIcraaoross,  inishmaesaint,  or  other  recognised 
kind.  2.  Mountmellick  Work — Sprigging  (on  Handkerchiefs,  (tc.),  ornamental  marking  of  Linen.  3. 
Art  Needlework,  including  Embroidery  from  Celtic  patterns.  4.  Gold  and  Silver  Lace  Work — Ecclesias- 
tical Embroidery.  5.  Hangings — Furniture  Embroidery.  6.  Glove-making.  7.  Artificial  Flower- 
making. 8.  Basket-making — Indian  Matting — Straw  Matting;  Straw  Chairs,  Straw  plaiting,  <kc.  : 
otlier  articles  produced  from  Straw,  or  Wicker.  ‘J.  Other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries,  such  as  Wood 
Carving,  Net  Mending,  where  local  or  suitable. 

When  introducing  this  new  programme  for  Sixth  Gla.ss  girls,  the  Commissioners 
addressed  an  explanatory  memorandum  on  the  subject  to  the  managers  and  teachers 
of  National  Schools,  in  which,  in  reference  to  girls  who  had  satisfactorily  passed  the  two 
stages  of  the  Fifth  Class,  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  or  practical 
part  of  their  education,  although  fairly  advanced  so  far,  was  yet  manifestly  susceptible 
■of  large  and  important  extension,  and  stated  that  they  resolved  that  girls  who  had 
passed  the  two  stages  of  Fifth  Class  should  devote  the  remainder  o^  their  school 
life  mainly  to  industrial  education  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 
their  homes,  or  for  employment  in  profitable  industries. 

To  carry  out  this  idea,  it  was  arranged  that  about  two  hours  a day  of  the  ordinary 
school  hours  should  be  devoted  by  the  Sixth  Class  girls  to  plain  Needlework  and 
special  industrial  branches. 

We  consider  that  the  requirement  of  an  hour  a day  for  needlework  in  the  classes 
generally  is  excessive,  and  we  suggest  that  the  minimum  time  set  apart  for  this  subject 
should  be  three  hours  a week.  From  what  we  have  seen  in  English  schools  and  from 
the  inquiries  we  have  made  we  are  satisfied  that  three  hours  a week  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  proposed  introduction  of  other  subjects  of  practical  instruction  is  an 
additional  reason  why  less  time  than  at  present  should  be  devoted  to  Needlework. 

There  is  great  danger  of  Needlework  becoming  mechanical.’  The  evidence  of  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  on  this  point,  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration  : — 

“ Needlework  is  a very  useful  art  as  we  all  know,  but  it  is  an  art  that  children  may  sit  and  dawdle 
over  for  many  hours  in  a state  of  complete  ■mental  vacuity  ; there  is  extremely  little  in  needlework,  as 
commonly  taught,  to  draw  out  intelligence  or  inventiveness,  or  mental  effoi-t  of  any  sort. ”2 

To  guard  against  this  danger  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  educatioiial  side 
of  the  subject,  and,  to  this  end,  the  work  should  be  varied,  and,  where  possible, 
frequent  demonstrations  on  the  blackboard  should  be  given. 

As  regards  the  “ Alternative  Scheme,”  we  consider  that  the  two  hours  a dav  devoted 
to  industrial  instruction  under  this  Scheme  is  excessive,  and  that  many  of  the  subjects 


1 Evid.  vol.  ii.,  Fitch,  6528-39,  6625-30  ; Oulton,  C995-9.  Evid.  vol.  iv,,  S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22191-8. 
* Evid.  vol.  ii.,  Fitch,  6028. 
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included  under  it  are  unsuited  to  primary  schools.  We  therefore  think  that  this  scheme 
should  be  discontinued.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  first  four  subjects  in 
Class  A of  the  scheme,  viz.  : — Dressmaking  (plain)  ; Fine  Underclothing;  Knitting 
and  Crocheting  of  Jerseys,  &e. ; Good  repairing  of  garments,  hose,  &c.,  should  be  taught 
as  extra  subjects,  either  within,  or  outside  of,  school  hours. 

In  the  case  of  a mixed  school  conducted  by  a master,  in  which  there  is  no  female 
assistant,  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  girls  should  warrant 
the  appointment  of  a Workmistress.  We  also  consider,  especially  as  no  pension  is 
attached  to  the  position,  that  the  present  rate  of  remuneration  of  Workmistresses — £12 
a year — is  quite  inadequate. 

Special  Industrial  Departments  are  recognised  in  connection  with  certain  National 
Schools,*  if  the  managers  desire  that  special  provision  be  made  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  externs,  as  well  as  of  female  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Sixth 
Class,  in  Embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  Needlework,  or  other  approved 
branches  of  industrial  instruction  for  females.  A salary,  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  thoroughly  qualifitxl 
to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction.  This  Teacher  is  charged  with  the  special 
supervision  of  the  entire  industrial  education  in  the  school,  including  the  Plain 
Needlework,  &c.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes;  but  the  recog- 
nition of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  does  not  relieve  the  ordinary  female  teachers  of 
the  school  from  the  obligation  of  giving  efficient  practical  instruction,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher,  in  Plain  Needlework,  &c.,  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  classes. 

The  number  of  these  Departments  on  December  31,  1896,  was  sixty-one. 

We  consider  that  the ‘only  subjects  of  an  industinal  cliaracter  with  which  the 
Gommissioners  of  National  Education  should  have  to  do  are  those,  such  as  simple 
dressmaking,  cookery,  &c.,  which  form  an  essential  part  of  a girl’s  education,  having- 
regard  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  her  household  duties. 

At  present,  however,  other  subjects  of  an  industidal  character  are  taught  in  some  of 
these  departments,  such  as  ; — Art  Needlework,  Bonk-binding,  &c.  Similar  subjects, 
such  as  Net-mending,  Weaving,  Dairy  Managemeirt,  Poultry-keeping,  Bee-keeping, 
are  taught  under  the  head  of  “Cottage  Industries.”^  We  are  of  opinion  that 
instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  provision  for  industrial  employment  would  more 
pjroperly  fall  within  the  scope  of  a special  Department  of  Industries. 


VIII.— SINGING. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  large  part  played  in  the  Kindei’garten  by  Singing 
and  by  rhythmical  movements  of  various  kinds®,  ^^e  regard  these  as  essential  elements 
in  a scheme  of  complete  education  for  older  children  as  well  as  for  infants. 

Singing  is  recognised  in  the  programme  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  as  an 
optional  subject,  for  which  a results  fee,  varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  in  the  different  classes 
ti-om  the  second  to  the  sixth,  may  be  paid.  In  the  year  ended  December,  1896,  the 
number  of  pupils  examined  in  Smging  was  75,847,  in  1,217  schools;  and  a sum  of 
£7,586  was  paid  on  account  of  65,289  passes. 

The  Heport  of  the  Commissioners  for  1896-7  states  that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  is 
now  generally  adopted  by  managers.  This  method  is  so  simple  that  by  means  of  it  very 
young  children  can  be  taught  to  sing  by  note.  Indeed,  instairces  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  where  the  power  of  singing  by  note  is  acquired  by  children  to  some  extent 
before  they  have  learned  to  i-ead.  The  method  admits,  nroreover,  of  easy  gradation  ; 
it  proceeds  in  accordance  with  strict  educational  principles,  the  practical  application  of 
which  it  admirably  illustrates  ; and  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  introduction  to  even 
the  highest  forms  of  music.*  It  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  many  schools,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  by  means  of  this  method  even  junior  classes 
can  be  brought  to  sing  from  notation  at  sight,  and  to  regard  this  not  as  a difficult  task 


1 Jiules  arid-  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner's  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  {June,  1890),  pp.  6-7. 

Ibid.,  p.  72. 
s See  page  12. 

^ Evid.,  vol.  i.,  Miss  Daly,  2923-35  ; Goodman,  3058-93. 
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but  as  a pleasant  exercise.  To  the  pleasure  derived  from  singing — such  as  might  be 
had  from  singing  by  ear — there  is  added  the  pleasure  of  conscious  mastery  over  a new 
form  of  expression. 

We  think  that  having  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  there 
should  be  but  few  teachers  who  could  not  with  some  little  trouble  acquire  a practical 
knowledge  of  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  profitably  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils. 
It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  pai’t  of  the  normal  function  of  the  teacher  in  a primary 
school  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal  music  to  the  pupils,  and  the  school  in  which 
vocal  music  is  not  taught  should  certainly  be  the  exception. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  up  to  the  present  the  contrary  has  been 'the  case  in 
Ireland.  The  official  figures  showing  the  extent  to  which  Singing . is  taught  in  the 
elementary  State-aided  schools  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  one  hand,-  and  in  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland  on  the  other,  are  instructive  in  two  respects.  Whilst  they 
indicate  how  backward  in  this  respect  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  still  are,  they 
also  plainly  show  that  Singing  may  readily  be  made  a subject  of  very  general,  and 
indeed  practically  universal,  instruction  in  primary  schools. 

For  the  year  ended  in  1896,  the  official  figures^  are  as  follows  : — 


- 

Number 
1 of  Schools  or 
Departments 
j Inspected. 

Number 
of  Schools  or 
Departments 
^ in  which 

Taught,  1 

Percentage 
of  Schools  or 
Departments 
in  trliioh 

TnnSit. 

ATerago 
Attendance 
in  Schools  or 
Departments 
Inspected. 

Number 
of  Pupils  for 
whom  the 
Gr.mt  for 
Siu0n^-was  . 

■ Percentage 
! of  Pupils  for 
■whom  the 
Grants  tor 

Amount  paid 
in  Grants 
for  Singing,* 

England, 

1 30,521 

30,484 

99-88 

! 

4,440,942 

4,437,855  ' 

99-93 

£ 

206,034 

Scotland, 

3,533 

3,414 

i 

96-63 

595,016 

690,571 

99-25 

28,696 

England  and  Scotland, 

34,054 

1 

•33,898  1 

99-54 

5,035,958 

5,028,426 

99-85 

234,730 

Ireland, 

8,405 

1,217 

14-48 

532,533 

65,289 

12-26 

7,586 

In  considering  these  figures,  two  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  both  England 
and  Scotland,  the  grant  for  Singing — reduced,  however,  by  one-half — may  be  earned 
by  a school  in  which  Singing  is  taught,  not  by  note,  but  by  ear  only.  Again,  in  neither 
country  is  it  required  as  a qualification  for  the  teaching  of  Singing,  that  any  special 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it  shall  be  held  by  the  teacher.  In  both  respects, 
the  regulations  in  force  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  are  altogether  more  stringent : 
in  the  Irish  National  Schools  singing  by  ear  is  not  recognised  at  all,  and  no  teacher 
can  become  entitled  to  a grant  for  the  teaching  of  Singingwho  does  not  hold  a certificate 
of  competency  to  teach  it.  Such  a certificate  is  to  be  obtained  by  passing  an 
examination  in  a course  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
the  percentage  required  for  passing  the  examination  being  50  per  cent. 


1 The  returns  from  which  the  figures  are  taken  are,  in  each  instance,  the  latest  as  yet  available  (May  6, 
1898).  For  England,  the  figures  are  those  of  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1896  ; for  Scotland,  they  are 
the  figures  of  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1896  : for  Ireland,  they  are  the  figures  of  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1896. 

In  each  case,  the  figures  regard  only  the  schools  that  were  actually  inspected,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
State  grant,  within  the  year. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that,  as  regards  both  England  and  Scotland,  the  “average  attendance” 
indicated  by  these  official  figures  is  not  the  actual  average  attendance  in  the  schools  in  question,  but  is  the 
result  of  a computation,  and  is  described  in  the  official  returns  as  the  “average  attendance  for  paymentf 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  attendance  as  calculated  for  the  'purposes  of  the  Stcite  grant. 

In  England,  for  1896,  this  computed  “average  attendance”  was  18,031  above  the  actual  average 
attendance  for  the  year ; and  in  Scotland,  for  the  same  year,  the  computed  “ average  attendance  ” exceeded 
the  actual  average  attendance  by  2,082.  In  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  the  excess  of  the 
computed,  above. the  actual,  average  attendance  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  both  countries  the  attendance 
of  pupils  of  the  class  generally  known  as  “half-timers”  is  reckoned  on  a somewhat  liberal  principle,  each 
attendance,  within  certain  limits,  being  counted,  in  the  case  of  such  pupils,  as  an  attendance  and  a half.  (See 
the  English  Education  Code  for  1896,  art.  12  (b) ; and  the  Scotch  Code  for  the  same  year,  art.  23  (6)  1.)  In 
Scotland,  a similar  allowance  is  furthermore  made  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  who  reside  “two  miles  or 
upwards  from  a suitable  State-aided  school.”  (See  the  Scotch  Code  for  1896,  art.  23  (b)  2.) 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  general  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  Singing  in  the  National 
Schools  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  until  these  restrictions  are  relaxed.  The  detailed 
statistics  published  in  the  annual  Reports  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Education 
Departments  make  it  plain  that  the  present  widespread  extension  of  Singing  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Scotland  has  come  about  through  a gradual  process 
of  transition, — singing  by  ear  having  at  first  held  a position  of  great  prominence,  from 
which  it  has  gradually  been  displaced  by  the  substitution  of  singing  by  note.  As 
regards  England,  this  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  : — 


TEAR'. 

Number 

OF  Schools  or  departments. 

Attond- 
in  Schools 

ments 

Inspected 

within 

Number  of  pupils.* 

Peecbntaqe  of  Pupils. 

inspested 
within 
tho  year. 

In  which 
Singing 
taught 
by  Kar. 

In  wliich 
Singins 

taught 
by  Note. 

In  which 
taught. 

For  whom 
the  Grant 

hV“lar 

was  paid. 

the  Grant 
tor 

Singing 
by  Note 
was  paid. 

For  whom 
the  Grant 
for 

Singing 

For 

whom 

thoGrant 

Singing 
by  Ear 
WAS  paid. 

For 

-whom 

thoGrant 

for 

ISI 

whom 
the  Grant 
for 

Singing^ 

pail. 

60’65 

88-95 

-40 

1884-5.  . . 

28,356 

17,935 

10.307 

3,392,362 

1,876,925 

1,504,675 

10,762 

55’33 

44-85 

-32 

1885-6,  . . 

28,645 

17,020 

11,525 

100 

3,460,438 

1,720,358 

1,730,827 

9,253 

4972 

5002 

-26 

1886-7,  . . 

28,935 

16,061 

12,797 

77 

3A49.179 

1,584,540 

.»» 

8,340 

44'65 

65-12 

■23 

1889-90’,  . . 

!.» 

13,054 

16,227 

33 

3,710,536 

1,219,357 

2,515,515 

5,634 

3260 

67-25 

1892-3,  . . 

29,804 

9,655 

20,106 

43 

888,672 

3,225,274 

8.905 

21-55 

78-23 

-22 

1895-6,  . . 

30,5.1 

7,204 

23,280 

37 

1 

634,314 

3,803,541 

3,087 

14-28 

85-64 

•08 

The  same  process  of  transition  from  singing  by  ear  to  singing  by  note  has  been  in 
progress  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  however,  throughout  the  period  covered  by  the 
above  table,  singing  by  ear  has  held  a much  less  prominent  place  than  in  England. 
Taking  the  latest  availablelfigures— those  for  1 895-6,— we  find  that  in  that  year,  the  grant 
in  Scotland  was  paid  on  557,291  pupils  for  singing  by  note,  and  on  only  33,280  for 
singing  by  ear,  representing  percentages  of  94'36  and  5'64,  respectively:  the  corres- 
ponding percentages  for  England,  in  that  year,  being  85‘71  and  14‘29. 

Incidentally  we  may  here  point  out  that  the  principle  on  which  the  grants  for  the 
teaching  of  Singing  are  paid  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Scotland  is 
altogether  different  from  that  on  which  these,  as  well  as  all  other  grants  for  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects,  arc  paid  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland, 
all  such  payments  are  made  exclusively  in  the  form  of  Results  Fees,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
in  each  school  depending  upon  the  number  of  pupils  who  individually  pass  an  examina- 
tion held  by  the  Inspector,  But  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  the  payments  are  made 
as  capitation  grants,  so  that  the  amount  payable  to  a school  is  regulated,  not  by  the 
results  of  an  individual  examination  of  the  pupils,  but  by  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  in  each  class  in  which  Singing  is  satisfactorily  taught. 

We  have  elsew'here  referred'  to  the  amount  of  time  which  the  Inspectors  in  Ireland 
are  at  present  obliged  to  devote  to  the  mere  work  of  examination,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  thus  hampered  in  the  discharge  of  other  obviously  important  duties  of 
their  office.  We  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  a widespread  extension,  such  as  we 
contemplate,  of  the  teaching  of  Singing  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  could  not  but 
seriouslv  aggravate  this  disadvantage,  unless  a system  such  as  that  on  which^  the 
grants  are  paid  in  England  and  in  Scotland  be  substituted  for  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual examination  and  payment  by  Results  Fees,  which  is  still  inaintained  in  Ireland. 
It  is  important  here  to  observe  that  in  the  official  instructions  to  Her  Majesty  s 
Inspectoi's  of  Elementary  State-aided  Schools  in  England,  under  the  head  Instructions 
as  to  Examination  in  Singing,”  the  first  instruction  given  to  the  Inspectors  is  that 
“ the  music-tests  are  not  to  be  applied  to  individual  children.  ’ 

1 In  consequence  of  a difference  in  the  form  in  which  the  ofBciai  returns  were  issued,  it  is  not  possible  to 
include  in  the  table  the  figures  for  the  years  preceding  1883-4. 

2 It  will  be  observed  that  from  1886-7  onward,  the  figures  are  given  for  every  third  year  only.  _ 

3 As  singing  by  ear  is  much  rarer  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  singing 
by  note  is  relatively  much  greater  than  the  number  of  schools  or  departments  in  which  singing  by  note  is 
taught. 

‘See  page  54. 
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As  we  have  made  special  reference  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  it  seems  not  out  of 
place  to  add  that  one  of  the  most  notable  series  of  figures  in  the  official  returns 
for  England  and  Scotland  is  that  which  records  the  steady  continuous  increase  in  the 
adoption  of  this  method  in  the  schools  of  both  those  countries.  The  closeness  with  which 
the  transition  from  singing  by  ear  to  singing  by  note  corresponds  with  the  continually 
increasing  adoption  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  in  the  schools,  is  eminently  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  figures  for  England  are  as  follows  : — 


Year.’ 

number  0 

p Schools  or  Departments 

In  ■wMoli  Singing 
was  Tanglit. 

In  which  Singing 
wns  Taught 
by  Ear. 

In  which  Singing 
was  Taught 
by  Note. 

In  which 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Method 
was  followed. 

Method  other 

Tonic  Sol-fa 
was  followed. 

1883-4, 

27,841 

18,593 

9,248 

6,773 

2,475 

1884-5, 

28,242 

17,935 

10,307 

8,171 

2,186 

1885-6, 

28,545 

17,020 

11,525 

9,397 

2,128 

1886-7, 

28,858 

16,061 

12,797 

10,641 

2,156 

1889-90,“ 

29,271 

13,054 

16,227 

13,893 

2,334 

1892-3, 

29,761 

9,655 

20,106 

17,503 

2,603 

1895-6, 

30,484 

7,304 

23,280 

20,678 

2,602 

Thus,  in  England,  where,  in  the  twelve  years  from  1883-4  to  1895-6,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  14,032  in  the  number  of  schools  or  departments  in  which  Singing  is 
taught  by  note,  there  has  been,  within  the  same  period,  the  almost  identical  increase 
of  13,905  in  the  number  of  schools  or  departments  in  which  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  is 
followed. 

So,  too,  ill  Scotland,  from  1883  to  1896,  the  number  of  schools  or  departments 
in  which  Singing  is  taught  by  note  has  increased  from  1,940  to  2,806,  an  increase 
of  866  ; and  within  the  same  period  the  number  of  schools  or  departments  in  which  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  method  is  adopted  has  increased  by  the  closely-corresponding  number  ot 
827. 

We  regard  these  facts  as  pointing  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  if  singing  by  ear  be 
recognised  as  a subject  for  a grant  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland — as  it  has  for 
so  many  years  past  been  recognised  in  the  elementary  State-aided  schools  of  England 
and  Scotland, — the  working  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  may  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
about  the  gradual,  and  even  speedy,  introduction  of  singing  by  note  as  a general 
subject  of  instruction  in  Irish  National  Schools.  But  it  will  rest  with  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  to  make  such  regulations  as  will  ensure  that  the  recognition 
of  singing  by  ear  shall  not  become  the  occasion  of  introducing  into  the  schools 
anything  unworthy  of  the  name  of  music,  or  calculated  to  hinder  rather  than  help 
the  advancement  of  the  pupils  to  a higher  form  of  vocal  training. 


IX.— DRILL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

Drill  and  Physical  Exercises  are  recognised  as  subjects  of  instruction  under  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  in  connection  with  Kindergarten. 

Such  exercises  form  a prominent  feature  in  the  training  of  children  on  Kindergarten 
methods,  and  in  National  Schools  where  Kindergarten  occupations  are  taken,  the 
younger  childi-en  are  taught  “ to  sing  action  songs,  and  go  through  calisthenic 


' See  page  48,  footnote  1. 
^ See  page  49,  footnote  1. 
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•exercises  and  simple  Kindergarten  games.”'  But  out  ot  tlie  8,60C  National  bchools  in  „ 

•operation  in  1896,  the  Kindergarten  system  was  practised  in  only  357,  so  that  in  the  ^ • 

vast  majority  of  National  Schools,  there  is  no  official  recognition  of  any  kind  ot  physical 

training.  In  a few  instances  we  have  found  managers  encouraging  such  training  in 
their  schools,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  in  the  Irish  primary  schools  receive 
no  training  in  this  useful  branch  of  practical  education.  i 

In  England  and  Scotland,  we  found  that  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  In  Engii^d 
training  of  the  children  in  the  primary  schools.  The  children  in  the  Kindergarten 
•classes  receive  systematic  instruction  in  those  simple  and  pleasant  exercises  which  have 
for  their  object  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  body,  and  the  training  ot 
the  mind  in  habits  of  order  and  prompt  obedience.  But  such  instruction  does  not 
cease  when  the  children  leave  the  Kindergarten  classes.  It  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  Standards,  and  the  older  scholars,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  the  advantage  ot  this 
training  all  through  their  school  life.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  high^t  grant 
for  discipline  and  organization  will  not  be  paid  to  any  school  in  England  or  beotland, 
in  which  provision  has  not  been  made  in  the  time  table  of  the  school  for  some  form  ot 
.Drill  or  suitable  Physical  Exercises®,  i.-  ^ ^ 

Almost  every  European  country  has  its  own  system  ot  school  Drill,  and  the  subject  On  the 
is  considered  so  beneficial  that  it  is  compulsory  in  most  elementary  schools,  it  is 
-evident  from  the  reports  we  have  received,  that  the  subject  is  regarded  as  most  valuable 
in  itself,  and  as  affording  a pleasant  variation  in  the  work  of  the  day.  , , Aav^mtaaBB. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  the  physical  training  of  school  children,  both  boys  Advantages, 
•and  girls,  is  of  great  importance.  It  mahes  them  alert  and  orderly,  trains  them  to  hold 
themselves  erect  and  to  walk  properly.  It  is  specially  desirable  in  towns,  where  ®^*dny 
training  in  games,  garden-work,  and  out-door  occupations  can  rarely  be  obtained  by 
children  of  the  working  classes.  For  girls,  both  in  town  and  country  school^  it  is 
particularly  needed.  Such  training  is  no  additional  burden  on  school  life.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  from  e.xperience  that  it  increases  the  attractiveness  of  the  schools, 
and  provides  a welcome  variety  of  occupation.  Besides  this,  it  develops  physical 
strength,  and  the  children  return  from  it  to  their  literary  work  with  renewed  zeal  and 

B^  in  addition  to  systematic  Drill  and  Physical  Training,  much  good  can  be 
-.accomplished  by  insisting  on  the  children  being  orderly  in  their  moveinents  in  the  school- 
room when  moving  from  }Dlace  to  place,  from  class  to  class.  The  advantages  oi  such 
.a  discipline  are  well  described  by  Sir  J oshua  ITitch  : — 

“ You  will  ^in  much  in  a school  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  order  and  exact  obedience  about 
little  things.  Tlieve  are  right  and  beautiful  ways,  and  there  are  clumsy  and  confused  ways, 
of  sitting  down  at  a desk,  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  of  h^dJmg  and  opening  books, 
of  giving  out  pens  and  paper,  of  entering  and  leaving  school.  Petty  as  each  of  these  acts  is  separately, 
they  are  important  collectively,  and  the  best  teachers  habitually  reduce  aU  these  movements  to  drill, 
and  require  tlieni  to  be  done  simultaneously  and  with  mechanical  exactness.  Much  of  this  drill  is 
conducted  in  some  good  schools  b,  signs  only,  not  merely  becnuse  it  is  easy  so  to  ooonomise  noise  and 
voice  power,  but  also  because  it  makes  the  habit  of  mechanical  obedience  easier.  And  children  once 
accustomed  to  such  a re-jime  always  like  it— nay,  even  delight  in  it.”« 

A system  of  school-room  Drill  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  above  quotation,  will  induce 
habits  of  regularity  and  obedience,  and  consequently  will  be  a great  aid  towards 
■•efficient  organization  and  discipline  in  the  school. 


’ RuUs  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  P- 

2 Under  the  heading  “a  Grant  for  Discipline  and  Organisation  of  Is.  oris.  M.,  the  directions  of  the 

Enirlish  Education  Code  which  have  been  in  force  for  some  years  past,  are  as  follows  ^ , 

“ The  Department  shall  decide  -which,  if  either,  of  these  sums  shall  he  paid  after  considermg  the  report  and 
recommeTidatiou  of  the  Inspector.  .,,  , • , j _ 

••  “ The  Inspector,  in  recommending  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  of  these  grants,  will  have  special  regard  to 
the  moral  training  and  conduct  of  the  children,  to  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  school  premises  and  furmture, 
and  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholai-s,  both  for  teaching  and  examination  . • . _ine  inspector 

should  also  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher  has  not  unduly  pressed  those  who  are  dull  or  delicate  m preparation 
for  examination  at  any  'time  of  the  year.  , . v-  i.  • • i 

“ The  higher  grant  for  discipline  and  organization  will  not  be  paid  to  any  school  ui  which  provision  has 
not  bee.n  made  in  the  approved  Time  Table  for  instruction  in  Swedish  or  other  tlrdl,  or  m suitable  physicaJ 
exercises ; but  children  employed  in  labour  and  attending  school  half-time,  and  children  for  whom  such 

instruction  is  unsuitable,  may  be  exempted.”  r>  n . 

3 Evid.,  vol.  ii.,  Du  Port,  5522 ; Evid..  vol.  iv.,  Dalton,  20083  ■,  R.  J-  Clarke,  20o37-9  ; Browne,  2062-  , 

■Carqin,  20988  j Kei-r,  23619-23;  Kingsmill  Moore,  25454.  ^ or 

* Lectures  on  Teaching  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cambndge  University  Press,  p.  96. 
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We  accordingly  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  simple  form  oU 
Drill  and  Physical  Exercises  should  be  encouraged  in  all  schools  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education  ; and  we  think  that  such  encouragement  might  be  most  fittingly 
given  in  the  form  of  a grant  for  discipline  and  organization,  one  condition  of  awarding- 
the  grant  being  that  some  approved  and  systematic  instruction  in  Drill  and  Physical 
Exercises  is  regularly  and  efficiently  given. 


PART  III. 

COLLATERAL  CHANGES  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

The  development  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the  primaiy  schools  under- 
the  National  Education  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  we  have  made,, 
will  involve  certain  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Board.  Time- 
must  be  found  for  the  teaching  of  the  new  subjects,  teachers  must  be  trained  to  teach , 
them,  and  provision  must  be  made  to  secure  the  harmonious  and  efficient  working  of 
the  new  subjects  and  the  old  in  one  organised  system.  We  have  carefully  considered' 
this  question,  and  we  feel  that  our  task  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  here  point 
out  what  the  changes  are,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
referred  to,  and  how  these  changes  may  best  be  carried  out.  The  changes  required 
may  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  following : — (I.)  Programme  of  Instruction  in 
National  Schools;  (II.)  Methods  of  Examination  and  Inspection  of  National  Schools;. 
(III.)  Training  College  Courses ; (IV.)  Pi'ovision  for  siiecial  training  of  Teachei’S  in 
charge  of  Schools ; (_V.)  Provision  for  the  Association  of  Schools  and  of  School 
Managers  ; (VI. ) Evening  Schools. 

I.—CHANGES  IN  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  introduction  of  the  subjects  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  which  we- 
recommend,  will  render  necessary  some  modifications  in  the  existing  Programme  of 
Instruction  for  jjupils  in  National  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  lay  down  in  their  .Regulations  that  not  less 
than  four  hours  per  day  must  be  provided  on  the  Time  Table  for  the  ordinary  secular- 
business  of  the  school,  but  that  this  may  include  a play-time  of  not  more  than  half-an- 
hour.  As  a rule,  however,  schools  are  kept  open  for  about  an  hour  longer  than  the 
minimum  time.  This  additional  hour  is  usually  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  extra 
subjects. 

At  present  Reading,  Writing,  Azithmetic,  and  Spelling,  are  compulsory  subjects  for 
all  the  classes  ; Grammar  and  Geography  for  the  third  and  higher  classes ; Needlework 
for  girls  in  the  second  and  higher  classes,  and  Agriculture  for  boys  in  rural  schools  in 
the  fourth  and  higher  classes. 

For  various  reasons,  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  day  is  scarcely  practicable, 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  time  for  the  introduction  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction,  a modification  of  the  present  school  programme  becomes  necessary.  The- 
evidence  which  we  have  received  from  English  experts  shows  that  such  a modification 
can  be  effected  without  injury  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Some  of  our  recommendations  will  make  but  little  extra  demand  upon  the  time  of 
the  school.  In  schools  in  which  Agriculture  is  at  present  taught,  the  time  hitherto 
given  to  that  subject  will  be  available  for  the  teaching  of  it  in  its  new  form.  Again, 
our  recommendations  as  regards  Needlework  imply  a reduction  of  about  two  hours  a 
week  of  the  time  now  allotted  to  that  branch.  This  time  will  be  sufficient  for  the- 
teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 

For  the  introduction  of  other  subjects  which  we  recommend,  time  must  be  found. 
The  time  thus  required,  which  we  estimate  at  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours, 
a week,  might  be  saved  (1)  by  making  some  subjects,  such  as  Grammar  and  Geography, 
optional  in  some  of  the  classes  in  which  they  are  now  compulsory;  (2)  by  grouping 
together  subjects  which  are  naturally  related,  instead  of  assigning  to  each  a separate 
fragment  bf  time  in  the  time  tabic ; (3)  by  reducing  the  requirements  of  the  programme 
in  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 

With  regard  to  this  last  suggestion,  we  have  received  a great  deal  of  evidence  that 
tends  to  show  that  Grammar  and  Geography  are  at  present  taught  with  much  greater- 
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’imnuteoess  of  detail  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  in_  primary  schools,  and  we  are  III. 

strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  some  of  this  unnecessary  detail  were  omitted,  the  amount  oi • 

time  devoted  to  these  subjects  might  be  safely  reduced.  We  have  had  evidence  also,  that 
the  course  in  Arithmetic  contains  many  things  that  arc  of  little  practical  use,  and  we 
recommend  that  it  be  somewhat  abridged  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the  liigh®!" 
rules.  At  the  same  time  we  recommend  that  the  teaching  be  made  more  useful  by 
increased  attention  being  paid  to  mental  arithmetic,  and  by  the  introduction  of  practical 
exercises  involving  measurement  of  length,  area,  and  volume. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  taken  for  practical^  subjects  will  not  be 
•entirely  lost  to  the  literary  subjects,  as  in  many  cases,  jiractical  instruction  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  literary  teaching.  ...  . • 

We  also  feel  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of  the  subjects  of  practical  instruction 
into  the  present  cun’iculum  will  result  in  such  a general  training  of  the  mental 
as  well  as  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils,  that  the  instruction  in  the  extra  subjects 
•at  present  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  will  be 
rendered  far  more  effective.  Finally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  as  a further  lesult  of 
the  changes  we  have  recommended,  children,  when  they  have  left  school,  will  be  in  a far 
better  po'sition  for  self  instruction  and  improvement  than  they  could  be  under  the 
present  system. 


IL— CHANGES  IN  THE  METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION  OF  Section  II. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  outset  of  our  Inquiry  we  received  important  evidence^  that  the  introduetion 
•of  subjects  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  would  necessarily  involve  a substantial 
-cbange  in  the  present  method  of  testing  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  _ It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  system  of  examination  and  inspection  of 
primary  schools,  which  prevails  at  present  in  Ireland.  _ _ , • • 

^ National  Schools  are  examined  for  Results  fees  once  a year,  but  incidental  visits  Present 
,nre  made  whenever  the  Inspectors  can  And  time  and  opportunity.  On  account 
of  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  by  the  examina,tions  for  Results  fees,  these  incidental 
visits  are  necessarily  rare.  The  Results  Examination  consists  in  the  testing  of  the  Ireland, 
pupils  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school ; and  from  their  answering  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  is  mainly  judged.  The  pupils  who  have  not  made  100  attendances  are  not 
•examined,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  there  is  no  definite  test  of  the  value  of  the 
instruction  they  receive,  except  that  which  may  be  applied  by  the  Inspector  when 
malcing  an  incidental  visit.  Fees  are  paid  to  the  teacher  for  each  pupil  passea  at  the 
Results  Examination,  the  amount  payable  being  assessed  by  a necessarily  laborious 
process  in  the  Education  Office,  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Inspectors. 

The  Results  Fees  system,  under  which  a considerable  amount  of  the  teacher’s  income 
is  dependent  on  the  individual  answering  of  the  pupils,  was  inti'oduced  into  Ireland  in 
1871-2  ; it  had  been  in  operation  in  England  for  ten  years  previously. 

In  England  the  examination  of  the  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  in  England, 
grant  was  at  first  confined  to  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  but  this  was  found 
unsatisfactory  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  range  of  work  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  restricted  to  these  subjects  alone.  Consequently  in  1867  a small  payment  not 
dependino-  on  the  number  of  passes,  was  made  to  those  schools  in  which  subjects  other 
than  the  “three  R’s”  were  taught  in  the  higher  classes.  In  1875  these  extra  subjects  were 
differentiated  into  “ Glass  ” and  “Specific”  subjects.  The  former  were  subjects  such  as 
•Grammar,  Geography,  History,  which  admitted  of  being  taught  according  ^ to  a 
o-raduated  programme,  in  all  the  classes  of  the  school.  Payment  for  these  subjects  was 
not  made  on  the  basis  of  individual  passes,  but  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 


1 EviJ  vol.  i.,  A.  Hamilton,  3S4-6  ; Pwser,  585-6,  684-6.  Evid.  vol.  iii.,  Mrs.  Power  Lalor,  10944-C  ; 
Holland  12194-206, 12380-2  ; Nealon,  13228-9,  13288  ; Hynes,  13776.  Evid.  yol.  iv.,  14o52  ; 

Burke  15065-6  ; Poivell,  15111 ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15158  ; Miss  Spring  Bice,  15754 ; .Srttenwn,  15932-9  ; W. 
B Joyce  16139,  16147-51  ; Bradshaw,  16417 ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16616  ; Welply,  175J7 ; Kelly, 
17742^  bryan,  18165  ; Sweeney,  18539  ; TIW,  19072  ; Magill,  19548;  Bushy,  19670-1  : Pedlow,  20298  ; 

^20^53^60^^  ito  12701-3 ; Healon,  13233-9  ; Readen,  13590-1  ; IF.  A.  Brown,  13700-2. 

Evid  vol  iv  Burke,  15065;  Dennehy,  15433-8;  Gamhle,  15626;  Miss  Spring  Bice,  15753  ; Bateman, 
15949  15970  ; W.  B.  Joyce,  16142-4,  16242-3 ; Bradshaw,  16419  ; Most  Bev.  Dr.  0 Dwyer,  16ol6  ; Dnslane, 
16840-1 ; Kelly,  17763-4  ; Cryan,  17948,  18049  ; Sweeney,  18536 ; Bushy,  19672  ; Rowan,  21129. 

3 Evid.  vol.  i.,  Strmge,  899-903. 
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Part  III.  class  as  a whole.  Specific  subjects  were  more  advanced  subjects,  such  as  Mathematics,., 

Sectw^II.  Languages,  Domestic  Economy,  taken,  as  a rule,  not  by  whole  classes,  but  by  selected 
pupils  in  the  highest  classes.  Payment  for  these  subjects  was  made  on  the  result  of 
individual  examination.  .In  1882  the  number  of  obligatory  subjects  was  increased,  and 
while  individual  examination  in  the  “ three  R’s  ” was  still  insisted  on,  a Merit  Grant  was. 
also  provided  for,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  condition  of  a school  or  class  as  a whole,, 
the  special  difficulties  of  the  teacher,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  &c.,  being  taken  into 
consideration.  In  1890,  this  system  was  superseded,  and  “ Class  ” examination  or- 
examination  by  sample  was,  except  in  the  case  of  specific  subjects,  made  the  test  ot 
school  work.  Since  1895,  in  schools  which  have  maintained'  for  a sufficient  time  a 
standard  of  work  “ well  above  the  level  of  inefficiency,”  examination  of  the  pupils  has 
largely  been  replaced  by  inspection  of  the  teaching.  In  other  cases  a samule  ” or 
“ class  examination  may  still  be  held  if  the  Inspector  is  not  satisfied  with  the  state- 
of  the  school  after  a formal  inspection. 

In  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  rnode  of  examination  as  a basis  for  payment  of  grants  has  undergone 

a very  similar  modification.  In  that  countiy,  payment  by  results,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  “ three  R’s,”  was  not  introduced  till  1873,  and  from  the  very  first,  certain  other 
subjects,  viz.,  those  referred  to  above  as  class  subjects,  -were  paid  for  according  to  the 
success  of  the  class  as  a whole.  As  early  as  1886,  class  examination  was  applied  tO’ 
the_ ‘‘three  B’s”  also,  but  in  the  case  of  children  in  classes  under  Yl.  only.  In  1890,, 
individual  examination  in  the  “ three  R’s  ” was  abolished  in  all  the  classes,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  labour  certificates.  In  the  Scotch  Code  of  the  present 
year,_  changes  have  been  introduced  which  are  intended  to  have  the  effect  of 
combining  inspection  of  methods  in  the  classes  genei’ally,  at  -visits  Avithout  notice 
throughout  the  year,  with  an  individual  examination  of  pupils  in  or  beyond  Standard 
YL,  toAvards  the  end  of  the  school  year.  On  this  examination,  merit  certificates  will 
be  aAA  aided  AA’hich  shall  attest  ‘vndividuccl  proficiencA’  m the  Avhole  range  of  a primary 
school.  It  should  be  explained  that  no  Results*'  fee  attaches  to  these  individual 
examinations,  though  their  collectiA'e  result  may  be  an  element  in  determinino’  the  rate- 
of  grant  to  be  paid  to  a school.  ° 

Recom-  The  Results  Fees  system  when  introduced  into  Ireland  undoubtedly  had 

mendation.  beneficial  effects  on  the  general  character  of  the  work  then  done  in  the  ISational  Schools. 

Rut  evidence  has  been  given  to  us  of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the  successive 
changes  made  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Educational  Systems,^  Avhereby  the  system  of 
individual  examination  has  been  gradually  replaced  by  one  of  inspection ; and 
Avhilst  the  scope  of  our  Commission  seems  to  prevent  us  from  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  general  question  as  to  Avhether  a similar  modification  might  not  with 
advantage  be  made  in  Ireland,  we  consider  that  as  regards  the  practical  subjects  of  Avhich 
we  recommend  the  introduction,  such  a change  is  absolutely  essential.  To  secure  the 
best  effects  from  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  tire  Inspectors  should  be  at  liberty 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  pupils  by  more  flexible  methods  than  can  be  applied  under 
a rigid  system  of  individual  examination.  Time  should  be  available  for  frequent 
incidental  visits.  Experience  has  shoAvn  that,  even  in  reference  to  the  present  subjects 
of  the  programme,  this  cannot  be  obtained  so  long  as  the  existing  system  is  maintained. 


Section  IIL  III— CHANGES  IN  THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

In  order  that  subjects  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  should  be  efficiently  taught 
in  the  National  schools,  it  is  clearly  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  the  students 
in  the  Training  Colleges  should  be  carefully  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  teachino- 
these  subjects.  ° 

There  are  at  present  five  Training  Colleges  in  operation  in  Ireland  in  connection  Avith 
the  National  Education  Board, and  licences  have  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of' 
tAvo  other  Colleges. 

There  are  two  courses  of  instruction  in  each  Training  College — a one-year’s  course 
for  teachers  already  classed  and  in  charge  of  schools,  and  a two-years’  course  for  other 
candidates,  who  have  not  charge  of  schools.  All  the  students  are  called  Queen’s. 
Scholars. 

Each  Training  College  has  attached  to  it  one  or  more  Practising  Schools,  in  which 
the  teachers  practise  the  art  of  teaching  under  competent  supervision,  and  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  school  organization  and  method. 

* Evid.  vol.  ii.,  J/a^nws,  4203-6  j 6024-31 ; Dm Ro7-«,  5450-2  ; I’nceval  Graves  6237  6316-20 

Evid.vol.  iv..  .ScoM^aZ,  22697-9,  22619-26, 22667-72.  . . - 
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■.The  course  of  instruction  embi'aces  the  following  compulsory  and  optional  subjects  ; 

COMPULSORY  SUBJECTS.  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


For  Men. 


For  Women. 


For  Men  and  Women. 


Part  III. 
Section  III. 

Course  of 
instruction 


Reading. 

Penmanship. 

Spelling  and  Punctuation. 
English  Grammar. 

English  Composition. 
Geography. 

English  Literature. 

Arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 

Theory  of  Method. 

Practice  of  Teaching. 

Drawing. 

Algebra. 

Geometry- 

Mensuration. 

Agriculture. 

and  either 

{a)  Manual  Training,  or 
(b)  One  of  the  other  Optional 
Subjects  of  the  Programme. 


Reading. 

Penmanship.  I 

Spelling  and  Punctuation.  ' 
English  Grammar. 

English  Composition. 

Geography. 

English  Literature. 

Arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 

Theory  of  Method  (including 
Kindergaiten.) 

Practice  of  Teaching. 

Drawing. 

Needlework. 

and  either 

(а)  One  of  the  following  Sub- 

jects : — 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

Agriculture,  or 

(б)  One  of  the  other  Optional 
Subjects  of  the  Programme. 


"Yocal  Music. 

Latin. 

French. 

Irish. 

History  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland. 

Trigonometry. 

Domestic  Economy  and 
Hygiene. 

Pi-actical  Cookery. 
ElementaryMechanics  of  Solids 
and  Fluids. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Sound,  Light  and  Heat, 
Physiogi-aphy. 


To  pass  the  examination,  a Queen’s  Scholar  must  obtain  50  per  cent  of  the  gross 
total  of  marks  allotted  to  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  marks 
•assigned  to  each  of  them. 

With  a view  to  the  introduction  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  into  the  Recommen- 
fichools,  we  consider  that  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  obligatory  course  in  the  dations. 
Training  Colleges  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  : — 

For  Men. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training,  and  Woodwork. 

Elementary  Science. 

Vocal  hlusic. 


Hand  and  Eye  Training. 
Elementary  Science. 

Cookery  and  Laundiy  Work. 
Vocal  Music. 


In  the  teaching  of  Method,  the  educational  considerations  which  should  regulate 
the  mode  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  practical  instruction  in  National  Schools 
should  be  fully  dealt  with,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  principles  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  in  r<jference  to  the  work  of  both  male  and  female  teachers. 


In  order  to  give  the  Queen’s  Scholars  a full  course  of  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  we  thinly  it  most  desirable  that  every  subject  which  is  to  be  taught  in  any  of 
the  Training  Colleges  should  also  be  taught  in  the  Practising  Schools  attached  to  it 
It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of  these  new  subjects  into  the  course  ■will  render 
necessary  substantial  modifications  in  the  existing  programme  for  the  Training  Colleges. 
We  feel  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  function  to  indicate  in  detail  how  ^lese  modifications 
should  be  carried  out ; this  must  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  Board,  of  National 
Education,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  effected 


1.  By  reducing,  in  some  measure,  the  requirements  of  the  programme  in 

reference  to  certain  subjects.  . v -u  * -i 

2.  By  reducing  the  number  of  subjects,  failure  in  any  one  of  which  entails 

loss  of  the  examination  by  the  Candidate.  -t  , -u  i. 

3.  By  reducincr  the  number  of  compulsory  subjects  for  students  who  have 
shown  sufficient  proficiency  in  these  subjects  at  the  entrance  examination. 

4 By  modifying  the  character  of  the  examination,  so  as  to  test  rather  the 
capacity  of  the  Quteii’s  Scholars  for  the  work  of  teaching,  than  their  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  various  subjects  of  examination. 


II 
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IV.— PROVISION  FOR  THE  SPECLVL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  CHAROE  OF  SCHOOLS.. 

The  modilication  of  the  Programme  of  the  Training  Colleges  will  not  of  itself 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  if  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  is 
to  be  effectively  introduced  into  the  school  curriculum  within  a I’easonable  time. 

• end  of  1896  there  were  12,000  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  employed 

m National  Schools,  and  of  these.  6,619  or  55'2  per  cent  were  untrained.  Owino-  tO' 
age  or  other  causes,  a large  number  of  these  untrained  teachers  will  never”  bo 
able  to  enter  a Training  College,  and  many  of  them  that  could  avail  themselves  of  the- 
advantagesofacourseoftiAiiimgwillfindit  impossible  to  secure  admission  owing  to. 
the  keen  competition  for  places  and  the  limited  accommodation  in  these  institutions. 

in  the  existing  Colleges  there  are  places  for  865  students,  and  when  the  two  new 
irammg  Colleges  are  opened,  there  will  be  places  for  1,020.  But  only  a small 
proportion  of  these  places  is  filled  by  teachers  in  charge  of  schools.  The  majority  of 
students  in  Training  Colleges  are  young  persons  who  have  not  yet  held  appointments 
as  Principal  or  Assistant  Teachers. 

The  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  untrained  teachers. must,  therefore  of  necessity 
be  a slow  process,  as  it  depends  on  the  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  annually  trained 
whether  (a)  teachers  already  in  charge  of  schools,  or  (h)  other  Queen’s  Scholars- 
appomted  to  vacancies  previously  filled  by  untrained  teachers. 

During  the  thi’ee  years  ended  31st  December,  1896,  there  were  1,605  vacancies  in 
schools,  or  an  average  of  535  a year;  but  there  were  only  772  trained  Queen’s 
bchoJars,  or  an  average  of_257  a year,  available  to  fill  them. 

No  doubt  with  the  opening  of  the  two  new  Colleges  already  alluded  to,  the  number  of 
teachers  ^trained  annually  will  be  increased,  and  ultimately  the  supply  of  such 
teachers  to  fill  vacancies  will  be  less  inadequate  than  it  is  at  present  But  for  many 
years  to  come  there  must  still  remain  a great  number  of  untrained  teachers  in  charge  ot" 
schools.  Moreover,  a considerable  percentage  of  the  teachers  already  trained  will  ■ 
require  a special  course  before  they  can  undertake  to  teach  the  subjects  of  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  dealt  with  in  this  Roport. 

Some  provision  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  special  and  speedy  training  of- 
teachers.  Several  important  suggestions  have  been  made  by  witnesses*  as  to  the  best' 
means  of  effecting  this  object.  ^ Uf  these  the  following  seem  to  us  the  most  suitable 

1.  That  teachers  should  attend  short  courses  at  the  Training  Colleges  or  elsewhere. 

2,  That  classes  should  be  established  in  the  various  localities  throughout  Ireland 
at  which,  on  Saturdays,  teachers  wishing  to  be  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  these  special  subjects,  might  be  able  to  attend : the  instructors  of  such 
classes  might  be  employed,  during  the  other  days  of  the  week,  as  peripatetic 
teaoliers  or  organizers,  ivhose  duties  would  be  to  visit  the  schools,  to  give  practical 
demonstrations,  and  to  advise  the  ordinary  teachers  as  to  the  subjects  to  be- 
introduced,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  circumstances  of  particular  cases  must  determine  which  of  those  courses  ou^ht 
to  be  adojited.  Wmchever  it  may  be,  arrangements  should  be  made,  as  is  at  present 
tne  case  with  teachers  coming  up  for  a course  of  Agricultural  instruction  at  the  Albert 
Institution,  Glasnevin,_  onablmg  the  teachers  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  special  trainino- 
free  of  expense.  Special  grants  should  also  be  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  trainin  ” 
whether  given  m the  Training  Colleges  or  elsewhere. 

SbcK™  V.  T.-PBOVISION  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION  OE  SCHOOLS  AND  OE  SCHOOL  H-4.N AGEES 

We  have  been  inueli  impressed  by  the  evidence  we  have  received  as  to  the  important 
attvantaps  that  may  acerne  from  the  association  of  schools  for  educational  purpose 
espcially  in  reference  to  subjects  of  manual  and  practical  instruction 
In  most  of  the  pkees  which  we  visited  in  England  we  found  that  instruction  in  Wood, 
work  and  Domestic  teoience  was  conducted  on  the  system  known  as  the  “ Centre  ” 
system.  ^ A room  and  suitable  equipment,  together  with  a special  teacher  were 
pim  ided  m a Centre  for  the  use  of  a number  of  neighbouring  schools.  This  room  was  in 
constant  use  all  the  week  round,  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  iSafls  of 


Recommen- 

dations. 


The 

“ Centre 
system. 
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children  from  the  schools  thus  associated  had  the  use  of  the  room  and  appliances  in  IIL 

turn,  and  each  draft  received  instruction  from  the  special  teacher.  

There  is  anotlier  system  also  which  we  found  in  operation  in  Liverpool,  in  which  city  Penpatetie 
peripatetic  Science  Instructors  were  provided  for  groups  of  schools.  These  instructors  instructors, 
visited  each  school  in  turn,  bringing  with  them  a supply  of  suitable  apparatus  for  their 
demonstrations.  In  the  intervals  between  the  visits  of  the  peripatetic  teachers,  the 
ordinary  teachers  went  over  the  work,  by  way  of  repetition,  and  thus  practically  the 
•continuity  of  the  instruction  was  maintained.^ 

These  systems,  in  addition  to  their  other  manifest  advant-ages,  have  the  great  merit 
■of  economy,  the  money  provided  for  education  being  much  more  effectively  applied  than 
if  expended  separately  on  the  various  schools. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  “ Centre”  system  could  be  carried  out  without  much  Eecom- 
difficulty  in  the  large  towns  in  Ireland  for  instruction  in  Woodwork,  Elementary  Science,  mendations. 
•Cookery,  and  Laundry  work.  In  the  rural  districts  these  subjects  will  have  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools ; and  if  the  ordinary  teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  the 
instruction,  the  peripatetic  system  might  advantageously  be  adopted. 

We  are  strongly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  having  associations  of  managers^  formed 
in  Ireland  for  the  development  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  in  accordance 
with  one  or  both  of  the  plans  outlined.  These  associations  would  be  also  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  changes  in  the  school  programme,  suitable  to  particular 
localities,  of  promoting  healthy  rivalry  between  different  schools,  and  of  arousing 
local  interest  in  educational  matters  generally. 


VI —CHANGES  IN  REGARD  TO  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  impoi’tance  of  Evening  Schools,  in  connection  with  subjects  of  manual  and 
practical  instruction,  is  everywhere  admitted.  _ ^ ‘Present 

Evening  Schools  are  recognised  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  Model,  Convent,  regulation.*!. 
Monastery,  and  Ordinary  Day  National  Schools,  or  as  separate  and  independent 
National  Schools.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  and  Results  fees  to  the  teachers 
•of  these  schools.  In  the  case  of  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  the  salary  is  a 
Capitation  Grant  at  the  rate  of  only  £10  per  annum  for  every  100  pupils  in  average 
•attendance — or  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  As  Evening  Schools  are 
open  for  only  six  months  as  a rule,  the  Capitation  Grant  is  really  only  Is.  per  head  for  six 
months’  instruction.  In  the  case  of  Ordinary  National  Schools  the  salary  is  at 
the  somewhat  higher,  but  still  quite  inadequate,  rate  of  £l  per  month  for  every  month 
during  which  the  school  has  been  open  with  an  average  monthly  attendance  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  bond  fide  Evening  School  pupils  (that  is,  pupils  who 
■do  not  attend  any  Day  School).  This  represents  a maximuni  payment  of  nearly  5s.  per 
head  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  six  months’  instruction.  The  teachers 
of  Model  Evening  Schools  are  paid  at  rates  somewhat  higher  than  these. 

Results  fees  are  gi’anted  to  all  Evening  Schools,  but  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions : — 

(a.)  Of  the  ordinary  branches,  only  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
Book-keeping  may  be  paid  for. 

(&.)  Only  two  fextra  Branches  can  be  taught  and  paid  for., 

(c.)  If  Extra  Branches  are  paid  for,  no  payment  can  be  made  for  ordinary 
subjects  for  the  same  pupils.  _ ■ 

(d.)  Music  and  Needlework  cannot  be  paid  for — but  “ Sewing  Machine  and 
Dressmaking  ” may  constitute  an  Extra  in  Girls  Evening  Schools.  _ 

(c.)  No  day  school  pupil  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  an  Evening  School. 

{/.)  If  the  pupils  have  been  examined  twice  in  Sixth  Class,  only  Extra  Subjects 

can  be  paid  for.  _ , i . i a.  cr. 

(^.)  Every  pupil  presented  for  examination  must  have  made  at  least  nity 

attendances. 

As-  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  small  remuneration  to  the  teachers  of 
Evening  Schools  by  way  of  salaries  or  Capitation  Grants,  and  the  restriction  on  the 
earning  of  Results  fees'  we  find  that  the  number  of  Evening  Schools  has  been  decreas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  that  on  the  31st  December,  lS9d,  there  were  only  35  such 


lEvid.,  V«l.  ii.,  OnZton,  6886-900;  7201;  Xomas,  8U2-53  _ 

2Evid.,  vol.  iv.,  Most  Sev.  Dr.  O’Dwijer,  16582  ; 17056-7  ; Momignor  Byrne,  19319-24; 
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Sertion  VI  operation  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  average  attendance  was 

" only  1,147.  This  is  a very  striking  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things,  when  compared 

with  England,  where  the  average  attendiince  at  Evening  Schools  during  the  same  year 
was  147,023,  or  Scotland,  where  the  average  attendance  was  50,822. 

In  England  Tn  England  and  Scotland,  Evening  Schools  are  encouraged  by  the  State  as  much  as 
Scotland.  possible,  and  local  effort  is  enlisted  on  their  behalf  by  regulations  calculated  to  make 
such  schools  attractive  and  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  each  locality.  All  needless 
restrictions  are  removed,  the  programmes  are  wide  and  elastic,  and  the  method  of 
assessing  the  grants  is  simple. 

In  both  those  countries,  subject  to  slight  modifications,  grants  may  be  made  for  any  of 
the  tdlowing  subjects  of  instruction, _ or  for  any  other  subjects  that  may  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Education  Department,  provided  a graduated  scheme  for  teaching  any  such 
subject  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  and  approved  by  him  : — 


Elementary  Subjects  (Reading,  &c.) 

English  Subjects(Eng1ish,  Geography,  History,  itc.) 
Languages. 

Mathematics. 

Science  Subjects. 

Subjects  of  Practical  XJtilitj-  (Book-keeping,  Short- 
hand, &c.) 

Subjects  for  Boys  and  Men  only  (Agjueulture, 
Navigation,  &c.) 


Subjects  for  Girls  and  Women  only  (Domestic- 
Economy,  Needlework,  Cookery,  Laundry,: 
&c.) 

Di-awiiig. 

Manual  or  Technical  Instruction. 

Suitable  Physical  Exercises. 

Military  Drill  (Boys  and  klen). 

Vocal  Music. 


The  annual  grant  is  paid  according  to  the  total  number  of  hours’  instruction  given  to- 
each  pupil  who  has  given  at  least  twelve  hours’  attendance.  There  is  no  formal 
examination  of  the  schools — but  they  are  regularly  inspected. 


Objects  of  One  object  of  Evening  Schools  is  to  supply  defects  in  the  elementary  instruction 
ScEtoL^  pupils.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  there  must  necessarily  be  a large 
number  of  pupils  who  are  unable  to  spend  sufficient  time  at  the  ordinary  Day  Schools, 
to  acquire  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  Ireland,  where  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  of  1892,  have,  for 
various  reasons,  been  put  in  force  in  but  few  places. 

Again,  these  Schools  enable  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  Day- 
Schools  to  acquire  something  more  than  elementary  knowledge,  and  give  them 
opportunities  of  learaing  the  scientific  principles  w'hich  underlie  the  employment 
on  which  they  have  entered.  As  stated  by  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  1881,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  “ it  is  precisely  when  the 
rudimentary  education  ends  at  tliirteen  or  fourteen,  that  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  . induce  youths  to  cultivate  themselves,  to  become  readers  and  students,  to  observe 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  I'ecognise  the  application  of  science  to  their  trades 
and  callings.” 

Evening  Schools  would  in  many  cases  be  particularly  suitable  for  manual  and 
practical  instruction.  Such  subjects  would  undoubtedly  render  the  school  attractive. 
sVe  found  in  Dundee,  for  example,  that  manual  instruction  in  Evening  Schools'  is  so 
popular  that  it  serves  as  an  inducement  for  pupils  to  attend  the  literary  classes,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  attend  the  manual  classes,  who  does  not  attend  literary 
instruction  as  well.  - 


mentions  present  restrictions  upon  the  payment  of  grants  for- 

pupils  attending  Evening  Schools  in  Ireland,  which  so  much  hamjjer  their  operation, 
should  be  removed. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  number  of  subjects  which  may  be  taught  should  be- 
largely  increased.  Manager's  of  schools  should  be  at  liberty  to  suggest,  for  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  any  subjects  that  they  consider  specially 
adapted  to  the  eircunistanees  of  the  locality. 

We  consider  that  the  system  of  individual  examination  is  entirely  unsuitable  in 
Evening  Schools,  and  that  the  payments  of  all  the  grants  should  depend  (a)  on  the 
attendance,  and  (b)  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  reported  on  by  the  Inspector. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  Evening  Schools  in 
Ireland  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  it  should  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  fairly  reward  the  teachers  for  their  labours,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of 
requiring  school  fees  from  the  pupils  to  supplement  their  incomes. 


1 Evid.  vol.  iv.,  Loip,  23627-749  ; Elliot,  23750-66  ; E.  Oalder,  23928. 
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In  presenting  this  Report  to  your  Excellency,  we  venture  to  express  our  conviction  Conclusion, 
that,  if  our  recommendations  he  adopted,  the  system  of  education  carried  out  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Ireland  can  be  made,  within  a few  years,  very  thorough  and  complete. 

At  present,  no  doubt,  it  is  excellent  in  some  respects  ; but  in  other  respects  it  seems 
to  us  seriously  deficient.  Insisting  too  much,  as  it  does,  on  the  study  of  books,  it  leaves 
the  faculty  of  observation  and  other  important  faculties  comparatively  uncultivated  ; 
and  it  neglects  almost  entirely  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  would  be  so 
useful  to  the  children  in  their  after  life,  and  which  is  now  regai'ded,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  an  element  of  great  importance  in  primary  education. 

The  development  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  on  the  lines  we  have  pointed 
out,  will  remedy  these  defects,  and  will  not,  we  are  satisfied,  inflict  any  injury  on  the 
literary  education  which  is  now  given.  It  will  not  disturb  \vhat  is  good  in  the  present 
system,  but  only  supply  what  is  wanting.  It  will  quicken  the  intelligence  of  the 
children,  brighten  the  tone  of  school  life,  and  make  school-work  generally  more 
intei’estiug  and  attractive.  With  the  system  of  National  Education  modified  as  we 
propose,  the  children  will  be  taught  not  by  means  of  books  only,  but  also  by  the  more 
simple  and  effective  agency  of  things  ; they  will  be  trained  in  the  skilful  use  of  all  their 
faculties  ; and  they  will  be  better  prepared  for  their  -work  in  life,  which,  for  the  great 
bulk  of  them,  must  consist  mainly  of  manual  occupations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary’’  to  say  that  the  changes  we  have  recommended  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  a considerable  expenditure  of  money.  But  we  feel  confident  that  the  State, 
which  so  largely  maintains  and  controls  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  will 
not  hesitate  tn  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  improving  that  system,  within  reason- 
able limits.  The  progress  of  the  people  in  wealth  and  material  prosperity  must  largely 
depend  on  the  education  given  in  the  primary  schools  ; and  to  make  that  education 
thoroughly  efficient  and  fit  for  its  purpose  is  a task,  we  submit,  which  may  well 
be  undertaken,  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  -whatever  the  necessary  cost  may  be. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  our  Inquiry,  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  by  death  one  of  our  most  valued  colleagues,  His  Grace  the  Most  Revereird 
Lord  Plunket,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  great  desire  of  His  Grace  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  liis  acquaintance  with  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country,  fitted  him  in  an  especial  manner  to  take  part  in  the  work 
entrusted  to  us ; and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  place  on  record  our  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  we  sustained  by  his  death. 

The  Eaii  of  Belinore,  Chainnan  of  the  Commission,  attended  our  meetings  most 
assiduously  during  the  whole  progress  of  our  Inquiry,  guiding  our  proceedings  and 
taking  part  in  our  discussions.  He  was  also  present  at  meetings  in  December,  January, 
and  February  last,  when  the  substance  and  geiieriil  outline  of  . this  Report  were 
unanimously  agreed  to.  After  these  meetings,  we  regret  to  say,  he  became  seriously 
indisposed,  and  has  not  since  been  allowed  by  his  doc-tors  to  transact  any  business  in 
connection  with  the  Commission. 

desire,  in  conclusion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  our  Secretary, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  To  his  intelligence,  his  diligence, 
and  his  courteous  manner,  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance,  both  in 
the  holding  of  our  Inquiry  and  in  the  preparation  of  our  Report. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  your  Excellency’s  consideration. 

Signed  this  25th  day  of  June,  1898. 

^ WILLIAM  J.  WALSH, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

C.  PALLES. 

C.  T.  REDINGTON. 

JAMES  J.  SHAW. 

GERALD  MOLLOY. 
iJENRY  EVANS. 

H.  B.  WILSON. 

GEO.  ERAS.  FITZGERALD. 

STANLEY  HARRINGTON. 

WILLIAM  ROBERT  J.  MOLLOY. 

T.  B.  SHAW. 

JAMtS  DERMOT  DALY.  J.  STEUTHERS. 

Secretary, 
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Manager  of  Schools,  Parish  Priest  of  CHfden,  . 


IV.,  104- 
IV.,  15 
IL,  231 
II.,  194 

IL,  125 

IV.,  330 
IV.,  iia 


M'Caethy,  Miss  M,, 

MacCreanor,  Edward, 
Macdonald,  Bailie,  . 
McKenna,  Rev.  Edward,  p.p., 
MacLoghlin,  Thomas, 
McMenajiin,  Rev.  Hugh, 
Adni, 

Macrae,  Colin  G.,  m.a., 
Magill,  Rev,  George, 
Magnus,  Sir  Philip, 
Mahaffy,  Rev.  Gilbert,  m.a., 
Malcolm,  Peter,  m.a., 

Marsh,  W.,  . 

Meredith,  Major  T.  B., 
Monteagle,  The  Right  Hon. 
Lord,  K.P.,  D.L. 

Moore,  Rev,  H.  Kingsmill,  j 
M.A.  1 

Moran,  J.,  ll.d.,  . . I 

Moran,  J.  P.,  . . I 

Morris,  Edmund,  . . | 

Murray,  E.  J.,  . . [ 

Murray,  S.  M‘C.,  . . I 


Instructress  in  Cookery,  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” Training  College, 
Dublin,  ........ 

Formerly  an  Inspector  of  National  Schools, 

hleinber  of  the  School  Board,  Dundee,  .... 

Manager  of  School,  Parish  Priest  of  Claudy,  Londonderry, 
National  Teacher,  Laphoil  National  School,  Boyle, 

St.  Columb’s,  Londonderry.  Manager  of  Schools, 

Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board, 

Presbyterian  Minister,  Belfast,  ..... 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  .... 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  ..... 
Head  Master,  Dryfesdale  Public  School,  Lockerbie, 

Head  Master,  Holker-street  School,  Barrow-in-Furness,  . 
Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Manager  of  Foynes  National  School,  .... 

Principal,  “Church  of  Ireland ” Training  College,  Kildare-place, 
Dublin,  ....... 

Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  . . . . 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Training  College,  Marlborough-street,  Dublin, 
Instructor  in  Woodwork  to  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board, 
Head  Master,  Model  School,  Cork,  .... 

Head  Master,  Sciennes  Public  School,  Edinburgh, 


111.,  13F 
IV.,  393 
IV.,  335 
IV.,  241 
IV.,  150 
IV.,  239' 

IV..  265 
IV.,  186 

II.,  43 

IV,,  387 
IV.,  261 
II.,  274 

111.,  21 
IV.,  95 


IV,,  397 
IV.,  156 
I..  49 
IL,  272 
IV..  50 
IV.,  277 


Nkalon,  John, 
Nelson,  William,  . 

Nicholson,  John, 

Nixon,  R.,  . 
Norwell,  Alexander, 


National  Teacher,  Portroe  National  School,  Nenagh, 
Superintendent  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the  Manchester  School 
Board, 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Dumfriesshire  County 
Council, 

Principal,  Brae-street  Board  School,  Liverpool, 

Manual  Instructor  under  the  Glasgow  School  Board, 


III. ,  109 
IL,  202 

IV. ,  259 
II„  197 
IV.,  322 


O'Dwyer,  The  Most  Rev.  Dr., 
Ogilvib,  F.  Grant,  . 
Oulton,  William,  . 


Bishop  of  Limerick,  . 

Principal,  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 


IV.,  87 
IV.,  299 
II.,  146 


Paterson,  Miss  Grace, 
Patterson,  William 
Pearson,  J.  C., 

Pedlow,  Willi.am,  b.a  , 
Perry,  George,  j.p.. 
Perry,  James,  .m.lc.e., 
Peyton,  George,  ll.b., 
Powell,  Rev.  Canon,  d.d., 
Power  Laloe,  Mrs., . 
pRENDERGAST,  Miss,  . 
Preston,  Thomas,  m.a., 
PuNCHARD,  Frederick, 
Purser,  Alfred, 


Quin,  Rev.  T.,  p.p.,  . 


. Member  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  .... 
. National  Teacher,  Carlisle-road  National  School,  Londonderry,  . 
. Director  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  . 
. District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  .... 
. Jlerchant,  Dublin, 

. County  Suiweyor,  Galway,  . . . . 

. Professor,  Training  College,  Marlborough-street,  Dublin, 

. Hon.  Secretary,  City  of  Cork  Church  School  Board, 

. Manager  of  Templetuohy  National  School,  Templemore,  . ^ . 

, Directress  of  Needlework  under  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
, Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  ^ . 
. Chairman  of  the  Governoi-s  of  Newton  Rigg  Faim  School,  Penrith, 
. Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  .... 


IV.,  315 
IV.,  247 
IL,  185 
IV.,  212 

III. ,  88 

IV. ,  114 
IV.,  371 
IV.,  38 
III.,  24 

I,  61 

III. ,  59 
II,,  234 

I..  16 

IV. ,  408 


. J\Ianager  of  School.  Parish  Priest  of  Rasharkiii,  County  Antrim, 


I 
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ALPHA.BETICAL  LIST  OF  WITNESSES— 


Name. 

Desoriplion. 

Vol.  and  Page 
of  Report  of 
Evidence. 

Keicoel,  H.  R.,  M.A., 

Principal,  University  College,  Bangor,  North  Wales, 

ni.,  33 

Robinson.  George  H., 

Head  Master,  Rea-street  Board  School,  Birmingham, 

II.,  17 

Roofer,  T.  G., 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England,  . 

II.,  76 

Rowan,  Jajies, 

National  Teacher,  Killymallaght  National  School,  Londonderry, 

TV.,  243 

Ryan,  Rev.  Francis,  p.p.,  . 

Manager  of  Schools.  Parish  Priest,  St.  Joseph’s,  Berkeley-street, 

Dublin,  ....... 

IV.,  423 

Salomon,  Herr  Otto, 

Director  of  the  Slbjd  Seminaiium^  Nails.  Sweden, 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  . 

III.,  142 

ScouGAL,  Andrew  E.,  m.a., 

IV,  288 

SkEFFINGTON,  J.  B.,  M.A., 

District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  .... 

IV.,  6 

Slater,  J.  W., 

Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Instruction  to  the  Cumberland 

County  Council,  ...... 

II.,  216 

Smith,  C.,  . 

JUistriet  in.spectov  ot  JNational  Scliools,  .... 

IV.,  47 

Somerville,  Wiixiam, 

Pi-ofessor  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Durham  College  of  Science, 

II.,  218 

Spence,  Rev.  Dr. 

Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Cruniliu-road,  Belfast, 

IV.,  218 

Spring  Rice,  Hon.  Miss, 

Hon.  Secretary,  Limerick  Branch,  Irish  Industrial  Association,  . 

IV.,  62 

Stanley,  Hon.  E.  Lydlph,  . 

Member  of  the  School  Boaixl  for  London, 

II.,  52 

Steede,  j.,  ll.d.. 

District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  .... 

111.,  130 

Stevenson,  Miss  Flora  C..  . 

Member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  ... 

IV.,  301 

StEONGE,  S.4MUEL  E.,  M.A.,  . 

Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  . ' . 

I.,  24; 
IV.,  411. 

Sweeney,  Hubert  J., 

JNational  Teaclier,  yuay-street  JNational  School,  Shgo, 

IV.,  1.53 

Tait,  Andrew  C.,  . 

Head  Master  of  Sciennes  Evening  Scliool,  Edinbui’gh, 

IV.,  306 

Tarbat,  G.  J., 

Head  Master,  James’-stveet  Continuation  School,  Dundee, 

TV..  341 

Taylor,  Edward  R., 

Head  Master,  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art, 

II.,  11 

Taylor,  John, 

Head  Master,  Stratford-road  Board  Schools,  Birmingham, 

n.,  24 

Teegan,  T.  H., 

Professor  and  Pi-incipa!,  Training  College,  Marlbovough-street, 

Dublin,  ....... 

IV.,  342 

Thomas,  Rev.  Brother, 

Principal,  De  La  Salle  ” Training  College,  Waterford,  . 

IV.,  1 

Thomson,  Miss  Jane, 

Infant  Mistress,  Gorbal’s  Public  School,  Glasgow, 

IV,  322 

Traill,  Anthony,  ll.d., 

Manager  of  Schools,  ...... 

III.,  51 

Tristram,  Rev.  J.  W.,  d.d., 

Organizing  Secretary,  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  Dublin, 

IV.,  381 

Va¥GHan,  Joseph,  . 

Organizing  Teacher  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  under  the  School 

Board  for  Loudon,  ...... 

II.  I'OO 

Wallace,  Jerome,  p.e.i.s.,  . 

Head  Master,  Harlaw  Public  School,  Canonbie,  N.B., 

IV.,  259 

Wallace,  Robert,  . 

Professor  of  Agricultm'e  and  Rural  Economy  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  ....... 

IV.,  284 

Ward,  Philip, 

National  Teacher,  St.  Paul’s  National  Schools,  Belfast,  . 
District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  . ... 

IV..  168 

WeLPLY,  W.  H.,  B.A., 

IV.,  124 

Wright,  Miss  Guthrie, 

Hon.  Secretary,  Edinburgh  School  of  Domestic  Economy, 

IV.,  298 
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LIST  OF  DOCUMENTS,  RETURNS,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS  FURNISHED 
TO  THE  COMMISSION,  AND  PUBLISHED  IN  A SEPARATE  VOLUME 
AS  APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Documknts. 

I.  Memorandum  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  on  the  subiect  of  Manual 
Instruction. 

II.  Statement  by  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  on  the  subject  of  Manual  Training,. 

III.  Memorandum  by  Captain  Shaw  on  Manual  and  Practical  Irtstruetion. 

IV.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Struthers  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 

V.  Memorandum  by  Mr,  M.  E.  Sadler  on  Manual  Training  for  Boys  in  Primary  Schools  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

VI.  Report  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  on  a Visit  to  Harringay  and  Stroud  Green  Schools,  Hornsey, 
London. 

VII.  Report  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  on  a Visit  to  Abbey-street  Schools,  Bethnal  Green  London. 

VIII.  Report  on  a Visit  of  some  of  the  Commissioners  to  Westminster  Training  College,  London. 

IX.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  m.a.  : — 

(1.)  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  Irish  National  Schools. 

(2.)  Return  showing  Number  and  Size  of  School  Earms. 

(3.)  Return  showing  the  operation  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act. 

(4.)  Eevised  Pi-ogramme  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  Training  Colleges 
(5.)  Programme  of  Instruction  and  Examination  in  National  Schools. 


X.  Documents  put  in  by  Professor  Thomas  Carroll,  ir.R.i.A. : — 

(1.)  Return  showing  School  Farms  relinqixished. 

(2.)  Prospectus  of  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 

(3.)  Return  showing  Number  of  Piipils  who  attended  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution 
from  1881  to  1896. 

(4.1  Return  showing  the  subsequent  Occupations  of  Pupils  who  attended  the  Albert 
Agricultural  Insfitution  from  1893  to  1895. 

(5.)  Prospectus  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School. 

(6.)  Return  showing  Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  the  hlunster  Dairy  School  from  1881 
to  1896. 

(7.)  Lists  of  the  follov'ing  Classes  of  National  Schools ; — 

(1.)  Agricultural  Training  Establishments. 

(II.)  National  Schools  having  School  .Farms. 

(III.)  National  Schools  having  School  Gardens. 

(8.)  Return  showing  Number  of  Pupils  examined  on  School  Farms  and  School  Gardsns. 

(9.)  Pamphlet  on  Agricultural  Teaching  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

XI.  Memorandum  by  Miss  Prendergast  on  the  proposed  Revision  of  the  “ Alternative  Scheme  ” 

XII.  Memorandum  by  Miss  A . M.  Kenny  on  the  Extension  of  the  Kindergarten  system. 

XIII.  Memorandum  by  Miss  M.  Daly  on  the  Extension  of  the  Kindergarten  System. 

XIV.  Letter  by  Mr.  F.  Eardley  on  Sloyd  and  Kindergarten  Occupations. 

XV.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  F.  Eardley  on  a former  System  of  Science  Teaching  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education. 

XVI.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  James  Feehan  on  Dr.  Clarke’s  Lectures  on  Physical  Science. 

XVII.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bevis  on  the  Cost  of  Manual  Training  under  the  Birmingham 
School  Board. 

XVIII.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  W.  Mayhowe  Heller  (School  Board  for  London) : — ■ 

(1.)  “ Course  H ” of  the  Day  School  Code  of  the  English  Education  Departmcnt 
(2.)  Syllabus  .for  Elementaiy  Natural  Philosophy. 

(3.)  Syllabus  of  a Course  of  Domestic  Science. 
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LIST  OF  DOCUMENTS,  RETURNS,  ko.— continued. 

XIX.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  on  Hand  and  Eye  Training  under  the  School  Board  for 
London. 

XX,  Memorandum  by  Mr.  S.  Barter  on  Drawing  in  connection  with  Manual  Training. 

XXI.  Documents  put  in  by  Mis.  Homan  (School  Board  for  London) : — 

(1.)  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  under  the  School  Board  for  London. 
(2.)  Syllabus  of  Lessons  in  Cookeiy. 

(3.)  Syllabus  of  Lessons  in  Laundry  Work. 

XXII.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hance  (Liverpool  School  .Board) ; — 

(1.)  Particulars  as  to  Certificates  held  by  In.structors  in  Manual  Work  under  the  Liverpool 
School  Board. 

(2.)  Eetum  shomng  subsequent  Occupations  of  Students  who  received  Manual  InstrxKition 
in  Liverpool. 

(3.)  Return  showing  size  of  a Manual  Instruction  Centre  recently  erected  in  Liverpool. 

(4.)  Return  showing  Cost  of  Manual  Instruction  under  Liverpool  School  Board. 

XXIIl.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Bott  (Liverpool  School  Board) ; — 

(1.)  Table  showing  Accommodation,  &c.  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  Liverpool  Board 
Schools. 

(2.)  Time  Table  for  the  Boys  Depai-tment  in  Brae-strcet  School,  Liverpool. 

(3.)  Time  Table  for  the  Girls  Department  in  Brae-street  School,  Liverpool. 

XXIV.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  Lomas  (Liverpool  School  Board)  : — 

(1.)  Syllabus  of  Lessons  in  Mechanics  in  Liverpool  Board  Schools. 

(2.)  Syllabus  of  Lessons  in  Domestic  Economy  in  Liverpool  Board  Schools. 

XXV.  Documents  put  in  by  Miss  Fanny  Calder  (Livei’pool  Technical  College  for  Women) : — 

(1.)  Syllabus  of  Twelve  Laundry  Le.ssons  for  Technical  Classes. 

(2.)  Syllabus  of  Twelve  Lessons  in  Home  Dress  Cutting  for  Technical  Classes. 

(3.)  Syllabus  of  Ten  Cookery  Lessons  given  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4.)  Syllabus  of  Twelve  Cookery  Lessons  given  in  Technical  Classes. 

XXVI.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  William  Nelson  (Manchester  School  Boai-d) : — 

(1.)  Memorandum  on  Manual  Instruction  under  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

(2.)  Courses  in  Manual  Instmction  under  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

(3.)  Manual  Instruction  Time  Table  in  Elementary  Day  Schools  in  Manchester. 

XXVII,  Prospectus  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Farm  School  at  Newton  Bigg,  Penrith. 
XXVIII.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  Slater  on  the  Cost  of  Manual  Instruction. 

XXIX.  Memorandum  put  in  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone — List  of  Apparatus  for  Object  Teaching. 

XXX.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  Hawcridge  (Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board) : — 

(1.)  Scheme  of  Work  for  Infant  Schools. 

(2.)  Course  of  Form  Study. 

(3.)  Notes  on  the  Work  of  Infant  Schools,  &c. 

(4.)  Course  of  Lessons  in  Cookery  under  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Boahd. 

(5.)  Course  of  Lessons  in  Laundry  Work  under  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board. 

(6.)  Woodworking  Courses  for  Standards  V.-VII.,  under  the  BaiTow-iu-Furness  Schoo* 
Board. 

(7.)  Returns  showing  Cost  of  Manual  Instruction  under  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School 
Board. 

XXXI.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  James  Brenan,  R.H.A.,  on  the  Instruction  of  National  Teachers  in  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

XXXII.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  D.  Holland — Suggested  Programme  in  Sloyd  for  National  Schools. 
XXXIII.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Arnold  Graves  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 

XXXIV.  Memorandum  by  Miss  M.  M‘Carthy — Suggested  Programme  of  Cookery. 

XXXV.  Documents  put  in  by  Mrs.  Power  Lalor ; — 

(1.)  Suggestions  and  Remarks  on  the  Programme  of  tlie  Board  of  National  Education. 

(2.)  The  People’s  Schools  of  Germany. 

XXXVI.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clements,  Inspectors’  Assistant.— Suggested  Programme  of 
Kindergarten  and  Manual  Occupations. 
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LIST  OF  DOCUMENTS,  RETURNS,  &c.~contmmd. 

XXXVII.  Document  put  in  by  J.  B.  Skeffington,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Kindergarten  and  Practical  Instruction, 

XXXVIII.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Eiehard  H.  Beamish,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School. — Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Sweden. 

XXXIX.  Document  put  in  by  Kev.  Brother  Gogarty,  Instructor  in  Woodwork,  Christian  Brothers 
Schools,  Lismore. — Course  of  Manual  Instruction  in  W ood  at  the  Christian  Brothers  Schools, 
Li.smore. 

XL.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Dalton,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools.— 
Suggested  Programme  in  Elementary  Science  for  National  Schools, 

XLI.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Dewar,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools.— 
Memorandum  on  Results  Examinations  in  National  Schools. 

XLII.  Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Hugh  M'Menamin,  Adm.,  St.  Columb’s,  Londonderry. — Memorandum 
on  Evening  Scliools. 

XLIII.  Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Edward  M'Kenna,  p.p.,  v.p.,  Claudy,  Co.  Londonderry.— 
Memorandum  on  Manual  In.struction, 

XLIV.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  William  B.  Gibson,  Treasurer,  Edinburgh  School  Board.— Cost  of 
Equipment  for  Instruction  in  Woodwork, 

XLV.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Tait,  Head  Master,  Sciennes  Evening  School,  Edinburgh^ 
Memorandum  on  Science  in  Evening  Schools. 

XL VI.  Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Scougal,  one  of  Her  Ma-jesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools 
in  Scotland 

(I.)  Cost  of  Manual  Training,  <tc,,  under  the  Leith  School  Board. 

(2.)  Programmes  of  Instruction  in  Loehend-road  School,  Leith 
(a.)  Kindergarten, 

(b.)  Manual  Instruction. 

(c.)  Blementaiy  Science. 

(3.)  Programmes  of  Instruction  in  Oouper-street  Schools,  Leith  — 

(a  ' Elementary  Science. 

(6.)  Kindergarten. 

(4.)  Programme  of  Instruction  in  Wire-work  in  Newhaven  Victoria  School,  Leith. 

(5.)  Programmes  of  Instruction  in  Graighall-road  School,  Leith 
(a.)  Manual  Instniction. 

(b.)  Kindergarten. 

(k:.)  Cookery. 

(d.)  Elementary  Science. 

(6.)  Programme.s  of  Instruction  in  Yardhead  School,  Leith  — 

(a.)  Elementary  Science. 

(h.)  Kindergarten  and  Hand  and  Eye  Training. 

XtVII.  Docments  put  in  by  Sir  John  Keilson  Outhbertson,  Ohainnau  of  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow ; — 

(1.)  Scheme  of  Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science  Teaching  for  Standards  I.  to  VI. 

(2.)  Regulations  for  Elementary  Drawing. 

XL-Vm.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Alexander,  u.A„  Clerk  to  the  School  Board  of  Glaegow.- 
Cost  of  Appai-atus  for  Elementary  Science. 

XIJX.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  Calder,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland— 
Scheme  of  Science  Teaching  rmder  the  Dundee  School  Board. 

L.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Stephen  Pitzpatrick,  Professor  of  Method,  &c.,  St.  Patrick’s  Training 
College,  Di-umcondra.— Suggested  Programme  of  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Ti'ainmg 
Colleges. 

II.  Documents  put  in  by  Professor  Peyton,  li.B.,  Marlborougli-etreet  Training  College,  Dublin 

(1.)  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing  for  Junior  Classes. 

(2.)  Course  of  Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science. 

(3.)  Course  of  Lessons  in  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

(4.)  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  National  Schools. 
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LIST  OF  DOCU-MENTS,  RETURNS,  ko.-contirmed. 

LIT.  Document  put  in  by  Profeasor  T.  H.  Teegan,  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  Dublin.— 
Memorandum  showing  time  allotted  each  week  to  the  various  subjects  in  Marlbovough-street 
Training  College. 

Llir,  Document  put  in  by  Messrs.  M.  S.  Seymour  (Secretary),  Alex.  Hamilton,  and  E.  Downing 
(Chiefs  of  Inspection),  Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin. — Tables  showing  Distribution  of 
School  Time  in  National  Schools. 

UV.  Dooiimeiit  put  in  by  Mt.  E.  J.  Murray,  Hoad  Master,  Model  School,  Cork.-Snggeationa  for 
extension  of  Kindergarten.  Ac. 

LV.  Document  put  in  by  Herr  Otto  Salomon,  Naas,  S'wed'en.— -Memorandum  on  some  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners. 

LTI.  Resolution  on  Agricultural  Teaching  in  National  Schools  [Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society]. 

LTII,  Memorandum. — Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  in  Sweden. 

LVIII.  Document  put  in  by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  f.b.s.b.— Notes  on  Elementary  Practical  Physics. 

LIX.  Return  with  reference  to  instruction  in  Woodwork  and  Metal-work  \inder  certain  School  Boards 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

LX.  Document  put  in  by  Mr.  J . Struthers. — Memorandum  on  vai-iations  in  the  conditions  of  State 
Aid  to  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  mode  of  inspection. 


[A  MEiioEi.'iDuii  ON  Manual  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  is 
published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Evidence.] 


APPENDIX  B. 

Repoets  of  Assistants. 

r.  Report  on  Manual  Training  in  Schools  in.  North  Germany  and  Holland,  by  Mr.  A.  Purser, 
Head  .Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

II.  Rejiort  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Elemenlary  Schools  of  South  Germany  and 
the  Gennan-speaking  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

HI.  Joint  Report  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  France,  by  Mr.  A.  N 
Bonaparte  Wyse,  -m.a.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hughes-Dowling,  b.a. 

IV.  Report  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Scbooisinthe  French-speaking  Cantons 
of  Switzei’land,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hughes-Dowling  b.a. 

V,  Report  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Belgium,  by  Mr.  A N 
Bonaparte  Wyse,  m.a.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


APPENDIX  C. 

aoGsusnoh's  BT  iBBPBcroiis  oj.  Irish  National  Sohoobs  as  to  Modifioat.ors  of  the  prfsest 
Programme  of  Instruction  in  National  Schools, 


APPEN.DIX  D, 

French  Scheme  for  teachinc  Elementary  Ideas  of  Aoeicultuke  in  Eoeal  Schools. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Digest  of  Minutes  of  Evidence. 


APPE.\MX  F. 

Proceedings  op  the  Commission. 
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Chiosf  Secretary’s  Okkice. 


Dublin  Castle, 

29i/i  Jxme,  1898. 


:SlR, 


1 am  directed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Letter  of  the  27th  instant,  enclosing  the  final  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  ot  National  Education 
in  Ireland. 


T am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

D.  HARREL. 


J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

120,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 
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Rifle  and  Carbine  Exercises.  Manual,  Firing,  and  Bayonet  Exercises,  Firing  Exercise  for  Webley  Pistol,  and 
Instructions  for  Cleaning  Arms.  1898.  Price  3rf, 

Saddles  and  Coll-abs,  Sore  Backs  and  Sore  Shoulders.  Manual  of.  3rd  edition.  Price  1*. 
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Australia.  7.  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand.  9.  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal.  Price  l<f.  each. 

No.  tl.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Frofessions  in  the  Colonies.  12,  Emigration  Statutes  and 
General  Handbook.  Price  Sd.  aacM 

No.  13  (vis.,  Nos.  1 to  12  in  cloth).  Price  2*. 

Consular  Reports,  SuMMARy  OP.  America,  North  and  South.  January,  1898.  Price  2d. 

Intending  Emiquasts,  Infobm.ition  for  : — Argentine  Republic,  price  2d.  California,  price  Id.  Ceylon,  prise  Id, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


THIETY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBEE  29th,  1897, 

AT  2 o’clock  P.M., 


Waterford. 
Sept-  29, 1897. 


Afc  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Waterford. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  0.  T, 
Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; W.  R.  J. 
Molloy,  Esq. ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a..  Secretary. 


Rev.  Brother  Tiiouas,  m.a..  Principal  of 

14259.  Chairman. — I believe  you  ai  e the  Principal 

of  the  De  La  Salle  Training  College,  Waterford  ? 

Yes. 

1426C.  Will  you  -kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
are  tlie  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Training 
College,  particularly  as  bearing  upon  the  matter  of 
our  inquiry  ? — The  principal  subject  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  inquiry  is  drawing ; this  we  make 
obligatory  on  all  the  students  ; every  student  must 
take  up  the  course  of  drawing  prescribed  in  tlie 
College. 

14261.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us,  as  you  come  to 
the  different  heads,  in  your  own  woi’ds,  anything  that 
may  occur  to  you  that  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  us  1 — 
The  subject  of  drawing  we  make  compulsory  on  all 
the  teachers,  because  of  its  great  utility  in  the  schools. 
We  consider,  from  experience  of  different  countries, 
that  a great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in 
the  arts  depends  on  the  training  they  get  in  elemen- 
tary drawing.  We  make  it  compulsory — we  are 
most  anxious  to  try  and  bring  it  into  all  the  schools. 
Of  course  it  is  principally  the  ordinary  freehand- 
drawing, and,  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers,  we 
have  wiiat  they  call  “blackboard  drawing,”  by 
which  the  teachers  are  trained  to  draw  on  the 
blackboai'd  a design  which  they  wish  to  exhibit 
to  their  classes. 

14262.  Have  you  been  able  to  follow  teachers  after 
they  have  left  you  and  gone  back  to  their  schools, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  successful  or 


De  La  Salle  Ti  aining  College,  Waterford,  examined. 

otherwise  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  1 — To  some 
extent,  yes ; and  we  have  found  that  the  subject  of 
drawing  is  now  much  more  sought  lor  by  managers  of 
schools.  It  is  a great  additional  help  to  a teacher 
to  get  a school,  and  as  a rule  it  is  taught  with 
success. 

14263.  Do  you  think  the  children  take  an  intei-est 
in  drawing  1 — If  it  is  well  taught,  they  will ; but  as  it 
has  been  principally  taught  in  the  National  schools, 
simply  placing  a model  before  the  boys,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  copy  that,  vvithout  any  help  or 
any  lesson  to  explain  how  they  were  to  go  about 
it— that  kind  of  drawing  they  never  take  an  interest 
in.  If  drawing  is  well  taught,  they  always  take 
an  interest  in  it ; some  of  course  more  than  othei-s, 
on  account  of  natural  aptitude  and  taste. 

14264.  Have  you  in  your  own  mind  any  instances 
where  teachers  who  have  qualified  for  teaching 
drawing,  owing  to  circumstances,  liave  not  taught 
drawing;  and  therefore  their  knowledge  has 
remained  useless  for  a number  of  years,  say,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ? — No  particular  cases ; but  i know 
there  are  some  schools  in  which  some  of  our  own 
teachers  liave  been  qualified  for  drawing,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  manager  does  not  care  about 
introducing  it. 

14265.  In  a case  of  tliat  sort,  would  you  think  that 
a teacher  who  had  let  his  talent  lie  dormant  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  would  be  able  to  take  the 
thing  up  again  iu  case  circumstances,  either  a change 


Rev.  Brother 
Tliomae,  u.A. 
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Waterford,  of  scLooI  or  some  other  rea-son,  made  it  necessary  for 
t®3,ch  drawing? — I think  so.  I think  it  does 
— ^ not  militate  against  him. 

Eev.  Brotlier 

TUomaa,u.A.  14266.  You  think  not  having  practised  the 
teaching  of  drawing  would  not  militate  against  him? 
— His  hand  may  ha\e  been  out  of  practice  a little, 
but  nothing  to  signify. 

14267.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  what 
would  you  say  to  that?  — Well,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  goes  in 
the  schools,  I consider  it  a great  failure,  a very  great 
failure. 

14268.  Why? — Because,  ordinarily  speaking,  it  is 
taught  simply  by  memorising  the  text  book  for  the 
sake  of  results  fees,  and  there  is  no  intelligent  work, 
ordinarily,  the  teachers  are  not  inclin^  in  the 
way  of  agriculture. 

14269.  I understand  that  there  are  only  a very 
limited  number  of  school  gardens  or  school  plots 
in  this  part  of  the  country? — Very  few,  very 
limited. 

14270.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  some  small 
plots  of  a rood  or  half  an  acre  attached  to  every 
school  it  would  be  an  advantage — I mean  for  the 
purpose  of  the  children  being  taught  the  principles  of 
gardening  or  of  agriculture?^!  am  afraid  it  would 
""  not  he  of  general  advantage,  because  the  teachers, 

generally,  I think,  have  not  a taste  for  that.  I think 
if  teachers  had  a taste,  generally  speaking,  for 
agriculture,  they  would  not  have  become  teachers 
at  all- 

14271.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  made  worth  a 
teacher’s  while  to  take  this  subject  as  an  extra  sub- 
ject, and  ha  were  to  receive  in  some  way  a grant  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
gives  grants  for  certain  subjects,  that  would  encourage 
him  to  learn  the  subject? — It  would  encourage 
and  assist ; but  what  I fear  is  that  it  would 
not  give  the  teachers  sufficient  natural  taste  for 
agriculture,  which  is  so  necessary  to  infuse  the 
same  thing  into  the  pupils. 

14272.  Then  you  have  no  means  in  connection 
with  primary  education  in  Ireland  that  you  could 
suggest  by  which,  not  the  trade  of  agriculture,  but 
what  you  might  call  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
could  be  taught  in  a practical  way,  in  addition  to 
learning  it  out  of  books  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  sug- 
gest and  recommend  that  those  principles  which  you 
speak  of  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  not 
as  agriculture,  b\it  as  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.  I consider  that  this  is  a 
way  in  which  the  teachers  would  all,  generally,  have 
a decided  taste  for  it,  and  the  boys  would  take  to  it 
very  well.  Take  the  case  of  two  boys,  say  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  each,  both  sons  of  farmers,  and  who,  as 
such,  have  worked  more  or  less  on  the  farms  at 
different  times,  and  will  work  after  they  leave  school, 
but  one  of  them  lias  learned  farming  in  the  school 
from  the  text  book,  as  is  done  at  present,  and  the 
other  has  not ; but  instead  of  that,  he  has  learned  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles,  a little  bit  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  the  principles  of  botany,  how  plants 
grow,  and  what  they  require  for  their  food,  and  some 
principles  regarding  zoology  and  other  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  That  boy,  when  he  goes  into  the 
farm  under  Ills  father,  after  leaving  the  National 
school,  will  be  far  ahead,  as  a fanner,  of  the  ocher  ; 
he  will  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  how  to  carry 
on  the  farmiug  business. 

14273.  'Do  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  apply 
what  he  had  learned  in  the  school  in  that  way,  in  a 
practical  manner  on  the  farm,  without  having  had 
any  actual  instruction  in  the  shape  of  work  irpon 
school  gardens  or  plots  ? — I think  he  \\  ould,  because 
he  has  enough  of  practical  work  at  home.  Of  course, 
fer  a regular  agricultural  system,  thoroughly  scien- 


tifically carried  out — you  cannot  do  without  an  agri- 
cultural school,  which  is  beyond  the  National  school, 
and  for  which  there  are  only  a few  pupils. 

14274.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  sub- 
ject of  kindergarten  and  hand  and  eye  training  ? — 
Not  except  through  teachers.  Wlierever  it  is  well 
practised,  it  certainly  is  most. successful  and  most 
useful  for  little  children  in  the  school ; and  in  all  the 
schools  that  we  can  e.xercise  any  influence  over  we 
require  kindergarten,  in  some  modification  or  other, 
to  be  carried  out.  through  all  the  classes. 

1 427  5.  You  don’t  approve  of  the  plan,  which  seems 
very  general  in  Ireland,  of  their  teaching  it  to  the 
infants,  and  then  discontinuin.g  it  for  a year  or  two, 
and  taking  up  something  of  the  same  sort  again 
afterwards  ? — No,  I do  not ; but  what  I refer  to  by 
carrying  on  kindergarten  in  some  form  or  another,  is 
the  giving  of  object  lessons — on  some  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences — carrying  them  up  through  the 
classes ; and  of  course,  manual  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  the  eye  and  hand,  drawing— -all  that'  is  the 
principle  of  kindergarten  carried  on.  We  oblige  our 
teachers,  when  they  go  to  any  of  the  practising 
schools,  to  give  object  lessons,  so  as  to  try  and  bring- 
this  system  into  the  schools. 

14276.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  manual 
work  in  wood  1 — I have  considered  the  question  since 
it  was  raised,  but  I don’t  exactly  see  how  it  can  be 
carried  on,  under  the  present  conditions  of  schools, 
witliout  a decided  modification,  and  without  some 
provision  being  made  for  the  necessary  expense;  but 
if  it  can  be  done  it  certainly  attaches  a great  interest 
to  the  scliocl. 

14277.  With  regard  to  experimental  science,  what 
ate  your  views  on  that  subject! — Very  much  what 
I have  said,  that  every  elementary  school  ought,  if 
possible,  to  have  a little  couise  of  natural  and 
experimental  science  as  a foundation  for  technical 
instruction — either  technical  instruction  in  farming, 
or  technical  instruction  in  any  other  art. 

14278.  Would  you  approve  of  the  children  making 
experiments  themselves,  as  we  saw  done,  in  some  cases, 
in  the  English  schools  ? — As  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
yes. 

14279.  Because  it  woidd  be  easier  to  do  that  in  a 
large  town  school  than  in  a country  school  ? — Very 
much  easier ; of  course,  a good  deal  depends  on 
the  teacher ; but  it  is  very  feasible.  I have  known 
boys,  myself,  taking  much  delight  in  making  up  little 
simple  apparatus  for  chemical  experiments  with 
bottles  and  little  things  like  that,  using  things  that 
might  be  thrown  away,  and  yet  by  their  ingenuity 
they  made  little  apparatus  that  would  be  very  service- 
able for  the  little  experiments  wanted. 

14280.  I see  on  j'our  memorandum  you  have  the 
subject  of  object-lessons  : would  you  explain  what  you 
have  in  your  mind  by  that  term  ? — Well,  I will  take 
one  illustration — an  object-lesson  on  a plant;  teacli- 
ing  tliem  a regular  lesson,  or  a little  course  of  three 
or  four  lessons,  nif  the  case  might  be,  on  the  plant ; 
how  it  grows ; how  it  receives  its  nourishment ; and 
how  it  develops  ; and  the  uses  that  might  be  drawn 
from  that  particular  plant,  or  that  particular  class 
of  plants  of  which  this  one  was  a type.  And  I have 
shown  some  of  the  teachers  myself  hew  that  could  be 
illustrated  with  a large  seed,  a bi^an  fer  example, 
showing  three  stages  of  development : the  first  stage, 
when  it  germinated  ; the  second  stage,  when  the 
leaves  were  thrown  out ; the  third  stage,  when  per- 
haps it  flowered.  Here  they  would  have  the 
principle  of  the  growth  of  nearly  all  agricultural 
plants. 

14281.  That  would  be  something  in  the  way  of 
teachinsr  the  principles  of  agriculture ; suppose  you 
ajiplied  that  to  a potato,  for  instance  ?-^To  a certain 
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extent  you  can  ; but  in  the  development  of  a potato 
you  could  not  conveniently  have  the  conditions  of 
soil,  and  soforth ; in  a class-room  you  must  have 
some  other  simpler  thing.  For  object-le.ssons  it  U 
necessary  to  take  things  that  can  be  handled  easily 
in  a class-room-  If  there  were  a little  garden,  that 
eould  be  done  by  planting  potatoes  at  different  times, 
and  showing  thus  the  development. 

14282.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Brother  Thomas,  have 
you  any  provision  for  teaching  agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  College? — Is  it  here  in  our 
College  ? 

14283.  Yes,  in  connection  with  your  College? — We 
have.  We  have  a small  farm  about  three  miles  out- 
side of  Waterford,  to  which  our  students  go  to  sec  in 
the  course  of  the  year  the  different  farming  operations. 
'The  Professor  of  Agriculture  gives  his  lessons  in  the 
College,  and  then  he  notes  certain  points,  1,2,3,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  he  wishes  them  to  attend  to  in 
the  fields,  and  they  go  out  every  week. 

14284.  And  you  believe  they  profit  by  that? — 
Well,  they  do,  to  some  extent. 

14285.  Do  your  students  come  from  families  en- 
gaged in  agriculture? — Largely,  perhaps — yes. 

14280.  Then  do  they  have  a knowledge,  to  any 
extent,  of  agriculture  before  they  come? — They  have  the 
rough  knowledge  of  agriculture  which  one  naturally 
expects  in  the  country  among  boys,  but  they  have  no 
systematic  or  intelligent  knowledge  of  tiie  subject 
when  they  come  here,  so  imich  so  that  we  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go  through  with  the 
instruction,  like  the  growth  of  a plant. 

14287.  Do  you  believe  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools  when  they  get 
their  appointments  ? — I do ; but  I believe  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  won’t  care  enough  for  it  to 
do  so ; they  won’t  have  interest  or  enthusiasm  enough, 
and  if  they  have  not  that,  they  won’t  do  it : they 
will  simply  take  the  book,  as  long  as  it  is  part  of  the 
course,  and  there  are  result  fees  for  it,  and  make  the 
boys  memorise  it,  and  nothing  more. 

1 4288.  Referring  to  wliat  you  said  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  about  drawing,  would  you  indicate.  Brother 
Thomas,  what  you  consider  defective  or  faulty  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  National  schools  ? 
— The  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  drawing  is  this ; 
a model  is  placed  before  a boy,  and  he  is  told  to  draw 
away  ; he  is  not  shown  how  to  begin  or  go  about  it. 
The  same  system  to  a great  extent  was  prevalent, 
and  is  prevalent  still,  in  regard  to  penmanship.  You 
get  a copy-book,  there  is  the  headline,  and  you  are 
told  to  imitate  it ; but  an  inteUigent  explanation  of 
how  the  letters  are  formed,  and  how  the  boy  ought  to 
begin  to  form  them,  and  hold  the  pen,  as  a rule  is  not 
given.  These  are  two  points  we  are  trying  to  urge 
into  the  schools  as  much  as  possible. 

14289.  Cii.AiEMAX. — Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
teacher  takes  so  little  pains — is  it  the  fault  of  the 
manager  ? — It  is  simply  defective  training, 

14290.  Defective  training  of  the  teachers  ? — Well, 
up  to  this  the  teaching  staff  has  been  mainly  supplied 
from  monitors,  and  these  monitors  were  trained  by 
the  previous  teachers,  and  they  imitated  the  teacher  ; 
they  knoM’  no  more  tlian  he  does,  and  just  the  way 
he  taught  writing  and  drawing,  they  teach  them. 

14291.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — I see  what  Brother 
Thomas  means : you  do  not  apply  those  remarks  so 
much  to  those  that  were  trained  in  the  Training 
Colleges? — Oh,  no. 

14292.  But  to  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  who 
became  principal  teachers  without  having  passed 
through  a Training  College? — Yes. 

14293.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  horticulture  ? — 
Nothing  distinct  from  the  farming. 

14294.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are 
school  gardens  in  connection  with  National  schools 


in  this  locality? — I do  not  know  of  any  in  this  Waterford, 
locality  connected  with  National  schools. 

14295.  Mr.  Molloy. — Brother  Thomas,  are  you 
not  aware  of  the  Board’s  rule,  to  the  following  effect : 

“ The  Commissioners  require  tliat  in  all  Training  Col- 
leges, and  in  the  practising  schools  connected  ther£s- 
with,  satisfactory  provision  be  made  for  instruction 
in  drawing  and  vocal  music  ” ? — Yes. 

14296.  A while  ago,  when  you  said  drawing  ought 
to  be  made  compulsory  ; I did  not  know  whetlier  you 
meant  in  the  colleges  or  in  the  schools.  Which  do 
you  refer  to,  because  that  is  a strong  recommendation 
almost  equivalent  to  an  order  ? It  is  expected  that  in 
all  training  colleges  satisfactory  provision  will  he 
made  ? — Yes,  but  up  to  the  present  programme  it  was 
not  compulsory  in  the  Training  Colleges ; it  was  an 
extra ; it  was  given  to  students  who  wished  to 
take  it. 

14297.  As  a matter  of  fact  those  rules  of  1890, 

(prior  to  the  issue  of  the  new  programme),  conveyed 
that  as  a recommendation,  almost  equivalent  to  an 
order,  as  far  as  the  training  colleges  were  concerned. 

Is  drawing  to  scale  taught  in  your  schools  ? — Yes. 

14298,  Is  -mensuration  a special  subject,  and  the 
application  of  practical  geometry  to  drawing  1 — It  is 
connected  with  geometrical  drawing  and  plan  draw- 
ing. 

14299.  Then  probably  your  teachers  hereafter  will 
look  for  certificates  in  tliat  particular  branch  ? — In 
that  particular  branch. 

14300.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  getting  charge 
of  schools  later  on,  they  will  introduce  the  subject? 

— It  is  to  be  hoped,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
those  boys  who  will  be  anxious  to  turn  in  the  direction 
of  carpentry  or  building,  where  they  will  have  a use 
for  it  in  drawing  their  own  plans  and  making  their  own 
designs. 

14301.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  making 
drawing  compulsory  in  the  ordinary  National  schools, 
both  rural  and  town  ? — I think,  as  far  as  possible, 
it  ought  to  be. 

14302.  In  both  classes  of  schools? — In  both 
classes. 

14303.  That  is,  in  fact,  wherever  the  teacher  holds 
a certificate  in  drawing — in  that  I include  drawing 
to  scale — he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  introduce 
the  subject? — I think  he  ought;  there  are  few 
things  more  necessary  and  useful  to  children  than 
drawing. 

14304.  Coming  to  agriculture,  what  is  the  size  of 
your  farm  ? — About  fifty  acres. 

14305.  That  is  not  connected  with  the  National 
Board  in  any  way  ? — No. 

14306.  But  it  is  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers ; they  are  brought  out  there  ? — It  is  used  for 
illustrating  the  professor’s  lectures. 

13307.  Does  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  accom- 
pany the  students  in  training  to  your  farm  1 — Yes, 
he  is  there  with  them. 

14308.  How  often  do  they  go  to  your  farm  ? — Once 
a week. 

14309.  They  don’t  take  any  practical  part  in 
working  on  the  farm  ? — No. 

14310.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  take  any 
interest  in  it,  or  merely  go  because  they  are  obliged  ? 

— Well,  not  much  ; if  they  were  left  perfectly  free  the 
majority  of  them  would  not  go  there. 

14311.  Mr.  Molloy, — Did  you  ever  think  of 
creating  an  interest  by  giving  individual  teachers 
small  plots  to  work  at  on  a regular  system  of  rotation 
of  crops  ? — That  has  often  been  spoken  of,  but  then 
it  takes  a good  deal  of  time,  and  we  are  anxious 
about  other  subjects  on  the  programme. 

14312.  Agriculture  is  a very  important  subject  on 
the  programme,  and  a very  high  fee  is  paid  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  that  pai'ticular  subject 
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■Waterford,  theoretically,  and  also  a special  fee  paid  in  connection 
— with,  the  National  Board,  if  they  work  out  on  the 
S<3!i.^l897.  ycm  think  of  connecting  your  farm 

Eev.  Brother  -with  the  National  Board,  and  identifying  the  College 
Thomas,  u.a.  jj^Qj-e  closely  in  its  agricultural  instruction  in  that 
•way  1 — The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  students  have 
not  sufficient  enthusiasm  or  taste  for  the  subject  to 
do  anything. 

14313.  Why  not  try  to  create  a taste  in  those 
students  ■who  coine  to  you,  most  of  them  being, 
I presume,  farmers’  sons  ? — I am  afraid  it  is 
those  pnes  who  do  come,  who  have  not  got  the  raste 
for  farming  ■ if  they  had  a taste  for  farming  they 
•would  remain  at  farming. 

14314.  The  third  subject  you  referred  to  was 
kindergarten  ; have  you  thouglit  out  any  scheme  by 
which  the  principles  of  kindergarten  could  be  ex- 
tended regularly  from,  say.  Classes  III.  to  TV.,  V., 
and  VI.,  and  not  confined  exclusively  to  infants  and 
Classes  I.  and  II.  1 — Nothing  more  definitely  than 
the  general  scheme  which  we  do  carry  out,  as  far  as 
our  opportunities  allow  us,  of  carrying  the  kinder- 
garten on  in  the  form  of  object  lessons  and  little 
scientific  lessons. 

14315.  Thei’e  is  a museum  connected  with  your 
College  1 — There  is  a small  museum  of  objects  for  the 
object  lessons  I spoke  of. 

14316.  Then  your  students  have  access  to  that,  and 
receive  instruction  regularly  from  one  of  the  pro- 
fessoral— As  a rule  the  professor  brings  the  objects  into 
the  class,  just  in  the  way  that  we  expect  the  teacher 
himself  should  bring  his  little  objects  into  his  class. 
If  it  be  a lesson  on  some  of  the  ores  of  that  particular 
locality  he  takes  a few  samples  of  the  ores  into  the 
class  with  him,  and  with  the  blackboard  gives  a 
little  instruction. 

14317.  Have  you  any  chemical  laboratory  in  your 
College  1 — W e have  a small  commencement  of  a labora- 
tory for  the  same  purpose. 

14318.  Do  the  students  themselves  experiment? — ■ 
No,  they  do  not,  except  so  far  as  the  teacher  may 
ask  them  to  help. 

14319.  Is  your  College  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  any  subjects? — It  is. 

14320.  What  are  the  subjects  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department? — The  art  sub- 
jects, drawing;  and  secondly,  the  science  subjects, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  that  we  may  be 
doing  that  particular  year ; natural  philosophy,  the 
present  year,  under  what  is  commonly  called  physio- 
graphy, and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

1432.1.  An  examination  was  held  in  May  ? — Yes. 

14322.  Were  your  students  successful? — Well, 
fairly  successful. 

14323.  Of  course  you  are  aware  now  that  the 
National  Board  will  recognise  satisfactory  proficiency 
at  the  Science  and  Art  examinations  and  not  oblige 
the  student  to  be  examined  on  the  Board’s  paper,  as 
in  the  past  ? — That  is  part  of  their  new  programme. 

14324.  You  said  you  thought  there  would  be  no 
interest  taken  in  manual  working  in  wood : do  you 
think  the  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  expense  ? — 
I think  a good  deal  of  interest  would  be  taken  in 
it,  if  it  could  be  made  feasible ; the  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  into  practice  arises  from  the  probable 
expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  that  expense. 

• I think  there  has  been  a pretty  good  illustration  of 
that  in  the  girls’  industrial  scheme,  the  alternative 
scheme  of  work  for’  girls,  which  is  a comparative 
failure  in  the  country,  and  mainly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  expense. 

14325.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  ■visited  two  very  large 
Convent  schools  yesterday,  and  the  nuns  informed 
ns  that  the  alternative  scheme  was  a complete  success, 
and  they  liked  it  very  much  ; but,  generally  speaking, 
it  has  nob  been  carried  out? — No;  it  is  in  Convent 
schools  it  has  been  principally  carried  out. 


14326.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  your  College  to  introduce  working  iu  wood  ? — 
No  regular  attempt ; I did  make  an  attempt  so  far  as 
to  try  and  get  a teacher  ti'ained  in  Sloyd  and  manual 
training  from  the  continent,  but  the  answer  in  every 
case  ■was  that  he  could  not  be  spared — they  would 
have  to  .stop  a course  if  be  went. 

14327.  If  you  had  been  successful  in  getting  a 
skilled  contineutalist,  you  would  have  introduced  it 
here  ? — That  was  my  intention,  to  have  commenced 
it  this  Se))tember. 

14328.  You  may  be  able  at  a later  period,  and 
then  you  intend  to  introduce  it? — I intend  to  in- 
troduce it  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible. 

14329.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaks. — How  many  Queen’s 
scholars  have  you? — We  have  at  present  150. 

14330.  How  many  other  students  have  you  in 
training,  in  addition  to  tlie  Queen’s  scholai's  ?— That 
is  the  entire  number. 

14331.  I thought  there  was  another  class  besides, 
of  your  own  order  ? — The  members  of  otir  own  order 
are  included  in  that  150. 

14332.  Mr.  Molloy. — Eor  what  number  is  the 
college  licensed  by  the  National  Board? — For  150. 

14333.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — And  you  have  the  full 
number? — The  full  number. 

14334.  Captain  SriAW. — You  teach  drawing  to  all 
your  students ; has  it  been  your  experience  that  any 
of  them  are  incapable  of  becoming  teachers  of  draw- 
ing?— Ko ; we  find  that  everyone  of  them  can  qualify 
perfectly  well  for  tlie  ordinary  drawing  required  in 
National  schools. 

14335.  Would  you  feel  confident  of  giving  them 
certificates  as  teachers  in  drawing  after  they  have 
gone  through  a course  in  drawing? — I would;' some 
of  them  have  failed  to  get  certificates  for  some  reason 
or  other — accidental  reasons. 

14336.  But  you  tliinlc  the  College  authorities  could 
give  certificates  1 — They  could  ; but  I think  it  is  pre- 
ferable for  outside  parties  to  give  the  certificates. 

14337.  Then  as  to  the  sort  of  drawing  which 
should  be  taught  in  elementary  schools,  you  think 
that  should  be  confined  to  freehand  and  scale  draw- 
ing ? — I think  that  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

14338.  And,  perhaps,  model  drawing  for  more 
advanced  classes  ? — Yes,  more  advanced. 

14339.  In  talking  of  models,  you  said  a model 
was  put  before  students — that  meant  a flat  example — 
in  elementary  schools? — Up  to  this  it  was  only  flat  in 
elementary  schools. 

14340.  Then,  with  regard  to  agriculture,  you  think 
that  might  with  advantage  be  dropped  as  a subject- 
in  elementary  schools,  and  replaced  by  a course  of 
experimental  science? — I think  it  would  bean  ad- 
vantage in  primary  schools ; fifty  per  cent,  of  these 
children  will  never  be  farming  at  all ; the  large 
number  of  them  will  he  mere  labourers  and  simply 
have  to  do  what  the  farmer  tells  them. 

14341.  Then  you  contemplate  of  course  that  this 
experimental  science  should  be  taught  practically, 
that  the  apparatus  should  be  present  in  the  school, 
and  used  by  the  teachers  in  giving  instruction? — It 
should  be,  certainly. 

14342.  Otherwise  it  might  be  learned  out  of  a 
book — the  same  as  agriculture  ? — The  same  as  agri- 
culture, but  it  will  be  attended  to  with  great  interest,, 
■while  agriculture  will  not,  it  appears  to  me. 

14343.  Is  it  not  very  important  that  the  teachers 
should  learn  the  use  of  apparatus  under  these  con- 
ditions?— 3t  would  he  very  useful  that  he  would  be 
able  to  make  up  little  things  for  himself. 

14344.  Is  not  the  training  college  the  place  for 
him  to  learn  that,  rather  ? — It  is  to  a great  extent. 

14345.  Would  you  approve  of  laboratories  for 
teachers  in  the  training  colleges,  where  they  should 
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go  througli  a regular  course  for  themselves  ? — I would, 
but  our  time  unfortunately  cannot  bo  given  to  it ; 
we  have  a very  stiff'  |)rogramme  to  go  through  in 
other  subjects,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  give  much  time 
to  any  one  subject.  As  things  are  at  present  with 
us,  we  are  taking  the  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
but  teachers  know  that  such  subjects  are  not  part 
of  the  school  programme,  and  that  they  are  not 
required  to  study  them  by  the  National  Board ; so 
that  the  College  is  handicapped  in  this  way,  that 
the  teachers  would  say:  “Oh,  that  subject  is  not 
necessary.  Why  should  I give  much  time  to  it — 
why  should  I give  much  care  and  attention  to  it  1 ” 

14346.  You  think  if  it  was  made  a subject  in  the 
syllabus  for  teachers  they  would  give  more  care  and 
time  to  it  1 — Certainly  j and  if  it  were  brought  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  school,  they  would  see  there 
was  practical  utility  in  it,  and  they  would  give  a grear. 
deal  move  care  to  it. 

14347.  Witli  regard  to  object  lessons  :doyou  think 
that  they  should  learn  one  subject  continuously,  say  on 
a cour.se  leading  up  to  science  or  leading  up  to  agiicul- 
ture,  or  that  they  should  be  haphazard,  as  taken  now — 
one  day  you  get  a flower,  anotner  day  a steam  engine, 
and  another  day  something  elsel — They  shouldfollow 
a definite  course  of  subjects.  In  England  they  have 
marked  down  for  primary  schools  a definite  course  of 
object  lessons  that  the  teacher  is  to  go  through,  and 
that  course  varies  according  to  the  standard. 

14348.  Of  course  it  N H sm«  non  of  an  object 
lesson  that  the  object  should  be  present? — Yes. 

14349.  Do  you  approve  of  having  only  pictures  of 
the  object? — If  you  cannot  get  the  object,  the 
nearest  thing  is  to  have  the  picture. 

14350.  But  there  are  sufficient  objects  without 
going  to  pictures? — There  are  sufficient  objects. 

14351.  CnAiRHAK. — Do  your  Queen’s  scholars  do 
anything,  when  they  are  having  a lecture  in  experi- 
mental science,  in  the  way  of  measuring  and  weighing 
objects  themselves? — Not  much;  we  have  not  done 
much  really  in  the  way  of  experimental  science  for 
the  students. 

14352.  It  is  more  a lecture  by  the  professor? — Tt 
is  more  a lecture; 

14353.  And  they  don’t  try  to  give  effect  to  that 
themselves? — No  ; because  it  occupies  relatively  too 
much  time. 

14354.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsox. — Could  you  give  any 
idea  of  the  probable  proportion  of  students  that  have 
a special  aptitude  for  drawing? — I think  at  least  50 
per  cent,  have  a very  good  aptitude. 

14356.  I am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  with  you  as  to 
the  importance  of  drawing  as  a fundamental  subject  1 
— At  least  50  per  cent,  show  a very  good  aptitude  and 
taste  for  drawing. 

14356.  Do  you  think  is  the  appreciation  of  draw- 
ing increasing  generally  among  the  students  ? — I 
think  it  is,  because  it  counts  more  towards  a school 
than  it  used. 

14357.  As  to  chemistry : do  many  take  an  interest 
in  that  ? — Everyone  takes  an  interest  in.  that,  to  some 
extent.  The  chemistry  which  we  have  started  this 
year  is  strictly  agricultural  chemistry,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  a good  foundation  to  the  agriculture 
which  they  have  to  learn. 

14358.  I think  it  is  very  important  that  you  have 
such  a very  large  farm  as  fifty  acres  ; do  you  keep  any 
cattle  at  all  ? — Yes. 

14359.  Because  rearing  cattle  in  this  district  is  an 
important  part  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and  to 
know  the  different  kinds  of  cattle  that  are  best,  and 
how  to  rear  them  ? — Of  course  tliat  is  a point  that 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture  calls  special  attention 
to  in  the  course  of  his  instniction. 

14360.  Is  your  programme  of  studies  such  that 
you  could  re-arrange  it  to  find  room  for  manual 


training,  if  it  was  considered  important  to  do  so  ? — Waterford. 

I think  so — I tliink  it  could  be  done.  29, 1897. 

14361.  You  say  they  don’t  show  much  desire  for  i^^ther 
wood  or  metal  work  ; in  England  we  found  testimony  xbomas.M.A. 
borne  freely  that  whenever  they  li.od.  commenced  it  they 
took  a great  interest  in  it,  and  I believe  it  would  be 
the  same  with  you  ? — f believe  myself  that,  firstly, 
the  boys  in  schools,  everywhere  where  it  is  done — 
we  have  many  schools  in  which  it  is  done — take  a 
very  great  interest  in  it,  and  it  improves  the  school 
and  makes  them  more  in  earnest.  Now,  with  regard 
to  teachers,  as  long  as  it  requires  much  time,  and 
tends  to  take  them  away  from  other  subjects  in 
which  they  require  to  get  certificates,  there  wDl  be  a 
certain  feeling  against  it;  but  such  would  not  be  the 
case  if  it  were  part  of  the  school  programme. 

14362.  I think  there  is  a reasonable  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  many  against  manual  training,  against 
woodwork  and  metalwork,  but  the  testimony  borne  to 
us  was  that  really  the  time  spent  on  tins  did  not 
interfere  with  their  literary  studies,  for  they  came 
back  witli  more  zest  to  them  ? — I believe  that  wher-, 
ever  we  have  any  of  that  instruction,  it  does  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  literary 
instruction. 

14363.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  would  wish  the  present  mode  of  . 
teaching  agricultm-e  entirely  changed  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  school  to 
do  so- 

14364.  And  you  would  substitute  for  it  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  natural  and  physical  science  ? — 

I would. 

14365.  Then,  what  would  be  the  use  of  school 
farms  ? — In  that  case  they  would  not  be  much  use 
at  all. 

14366.  Would  a small  garden  be  sufficient  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  botany  ? — Quite  sufficient. 

14367.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  schools  of' 
the  counuy,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  sufficiently 
large  gardens  attached  to  every  school  in  which  the 
principles  of  botany  could  be  practically  taught  ? — • 

Perfectly  easy  ; I have  seen  cases  where  boys  had  a 
little  ffower  bed,  varying  from  half  the  size  of  this 
table  to  the  full  size,  there  they  would  plant  flowers, 
and  follow  them  up  through  the  whole  course  of  the- 

14368.  'Have  you  any  experience  of  the  mode  in 
which  agriculture  is  taught  in  other  countries,  say 
France  or  Belgium  ? — No,  except  in  the  Beauvais 
Agricultural  school. 

14369.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  is  taught  in 
the  ordinary  primary  schools  in  France  ? — Generally 
speaking,  as  far  as  1 am  aware,  it  is  not  taught ; 
but  the  principles  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  are  taught  instead.  • 

14370.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  science  pro- 
grammes that  are  contained  in  our  rules? — I am 
fairly  familiar  with  them. 

14371.  Do  you  think  them  suitable  or  not? — In 
some  cases  they  are  too  extensive. 

14372.  Do  you  think  that  a science  programme 
might  be  devised  which  could  be  taken  up  by  boys  in 
the  fourth  class  ? — I think  so,  certainly,  beginning  in 
the  fourth  and  ending  in  the  sixth. 

14373.  Then  about  drawing : do  you  teach  the 
Queen’s  scholars  in  De  la  Salle  Training  College 
both  model  drawing  and  drawing  from  the  flat  ? — 

Yes,  we  do. 

14374.  Would  you  give  a certificate  to  a teacher 
for  one  kind  of  drawing  only? — Well,  I think  it 
would  he  reasonable  for  him  to  get  a certificate  for 
one  kind  ot  drawing. 

14375.  Would  you  eucourage  him  to  take  up  two 
kinds  ? — I would  encourage  him  to  take  up  two. 
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14376.  Do  you  think  that  the  study  of  geometrical 
drawing  ought  to  be  more  encouraged  than  it  has 
been  1 — I think  it  should ; it  is  indispensable  for  all 
the  boys  who  have  any  tendency  to  go  to  carpentering 
or  building  work ; they  require  geometriciil  drawing. 

14377.  Do  }’ou  think  that  heretofore  we  have 
asked  too  high  a percentage  of  marks  for  our  certi- 
ficates in  drawing? — If  you  consider  the  subject 
itself,  I would  say  not ; but  considering  the 
question  of  getting  it  spread  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  schools,  I say  yes ; a large  number  of  teachers 
at  present  could  not  get  that  percentage. 

14378.  Do  you  think  a certificate  gained  by  exami- 
nation only  is  any  proof  that  a teacher  can  teach 
drawing? — No,  not  exactly;  because,  as  I said,  he 
might  not  know  the  first  thing  about  how  to  teach 
it. 

14379.  What  would  you  say  to  allowing  a teacher 
to  teach  without  a certificate  if  the  result  of  his 
instruction  is  that  the  pupils  know  how  to  draw  i 
— I think  that  would  be  an  advantage  for  a very 
large  number  of  schools  at  present. 

14380.  CiiAlEMAy. — With  reference  to  school  plots; 
I gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  think  the 
want  of  taste  in  that  direction  would  lie  rather  with 
the  teachers  than  the  children? — I think  it  would, 

, because,  as  a rule,  the  boys  in  a school  will  be  just 
what  the  teacher  is.  They  take  to  ever3’thing,  and 
do  well  everything  that  he  has  a taste  for,  and  shows 
enthusiasm  for, 

14381.  But  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
teachers  being  persons  who,  if  they  had  any  taste 
in  that  direction,  would  not  become  teachers,  would 
not  take  an  interest  in  it ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  many  of  the  children,  who  probably  would  be 
farmers  hereafter,  would  take  an  interest  in  it? — 
They  would  take  an  interest  in  it  if  the  teacher  had 
an  interest  in  it. 

14382.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  promoted 
by  the  National  Board  should  not  look  to  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  children,  and  what 
would  be  useful  to  the  children  aftenvaids,  rather 
than  to  what  would  be  to  the  taste  of  the  teacher  1 — 
The  primary  thing  is  to  look  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children ; but  the  question  is  how  are  you  to  reach 
bhe  children  ? It  would  appear  that  if  it  be  desirable 
to  give  the  children  a good  course  of  agriculture  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country — all  the  teachers  are  not 
farmers,  all  the  boys  will  not  be  farmers — it  ought 
to  be  in  special  schools. 

1 4383  Special  schools  should  be  established  through 
the  country  ? — For  that  purpose. 

14384.  So,  do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
special  teachers,  j)eripatetic  teachers,  going  round  a 
number  of  schools  would  be  an  advantage,  giving  a 
lesson  once  a week,  or  once  a month,  or  once  a 
fortnight,  in  each  school  ? — That  would  do  very  well, 
but  I do  uot  think  it  would  be  at  all  as  efiSeaoious  as 
having  special  schools  directed  by  a teacher  who  had  a 
special  aptitude  and  taste  for  it ; and  the  pupils  who 
would  go  to  that  school  would  he  those  who  had 
finished  in  the  National  school,  having  got  a pre- 
liminary preparation  for  it  in  physical  and  natural 
science,  and  who  showed  they  had  a taste  for  it. 


14385  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  in 
Ireland  to  establish  a sufiicient  number  of  schools  of 
tiiat  sort  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  population 
generally  ■? — I think  so  ; say  in  a certain  locality  one 
of  the  National  schools  might  be  selected  for  that 
purpose. 

14386.  And  there  should  be  a plot  attached  to  that 
one  school  at  which  children  who  lived  within  range 
should  attend,  after  they  had  finished  their  ordinary 
education  ? — Yes. 

14387.  Captain  Shaw. — Have  you  noticed  Tibe  effect 
of  science  teaching  on  the  children  in  other  subjects 
in  the  school — do  you  think  it  has  a beneficial  effect 
on  the  other  subjects  ? — It  has  a very  great  benefit, 
partly  I think  on  acco\mt  of  the  recreative  effect  and 
rest  and  change  of  mind  which  it  gives,  just  as  the 
little  woodwork  wouh.l  do.  It  is  a complete  change 
from  the  dry  bookwork  of  other  subjects. 

14388.  It  calls  in  the  observation  and  reasoning 
powers  if  properly  treated,  more  than  other 
subjects  which  may  be  learned  off  by  heart? — 
That  is  one  way  in  which  the  children  will  be 
improved,  by  having  their  little  powers  of  observation 
developed. 

14389.  Then  it  encourages  the  teachers  of  other 
subjects  to  teach  them  more  rationally  1 — It  does. 

14390.  Well,  as  to  the  framing  of  a .syllabus,  do 
you  think  it  desii-able  that  a strict  syllabus  should  be . 
laid  down  for  each  subject  i—In  the  schools  I think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a strict  syllabus 
on  easy  lines,  or  otherwise  the  teachers  will,  many  of 
them,  I'amljle  too  much  out  of  it  j they  won't  follow 
the  course  hut  will  take  up  things  at  haphazai-d. 

14391.  Mr.  Mor.LOY. — Assuming  that  these  special 
agricultund  scliools,  to  which  you  have  referred,  were 
established  in  Ireland,  at  what  age  would  you  expect 
boys  to  go  to  these  schools  ? — .As  soon  as  they  finished 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

14392.  Would  you  say  fifteen? — Fourteen  or  fif- 
teen. 

14393.  And  how  long  would  you  contemplate  their 
remaining  in  these  schools  ? — I think  a year  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  go  through  a complete  course  of 
agriculture  as  illustrated  on  a farm, 

14394.  CiiAiuiiAN, — An  individual  pupil  attending, 
say,  once  a week? — Oftener. 

14395.  Your  idea  is  that  they  should  still  remain 
a.s  school  boys  in  fact? — Yes. 

1 1396.  Not  merely  that  there  should  be  classes 
given  for  a group  of  schools  taking  the  children  of  a 
part  of  the  district  one  day  and  another  group  another 
day  1 — It  would  appear  to  me  that  they  should  be 
regular  school  boys;  but  the  main  subject  taught 
in  the  school,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
would  be  agriculture,  anil  if  they  had  only  two 
hours  theoretical,  they  would  have  two  or  three 
hours  a day  in  the  field  or  garden  as  the  case  might 
be. 

1 4397.  Do  you  think  the  parents  would  spare  them 
from  the  work  of  the  farm  for  a year  after  finishing 
their  ordinary  school  work  ? — That  raises  the  question 
again  about  the  attendance. 

14398.  That  would  be  a practical  question? — It 
would. 


r.  J.  B. 
Skeffington, 


Dr.  J.  B.  Skeffingtox,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


14399.  Chaib.man. — You  are  the  Inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Waterford  district? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14400.  Will  you  tell  us  how  far  your  district  ex- 
tends ? — It  extends  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  this,  to  the  county 
Carlow,  and  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south-west, 


beyond  Dungavvan,  it  includes  portions  of  four 
counties,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  and  a large 
part  of  Waterford. 

14401.  You  are  awai-e  that  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry  is  limited,  and,  therefore,  questions  must  ha 
confined  to  matters  within  it ; we  won’t  go  into  the 
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ordinary  literary  subjects.  Perhaps  you  would  begin 
by  giving  us  your  views  upon  the  subject  of  needle- 
work?— The  industrial  scheme  was  largely  taken  up 
in  this  district  and  the  county  Kilkenny,  amongst 
almost  all  the  schools  in  Kilkenny  and  a large 
number  of  schools  all  through  this  district,  but  many 
of  them  have  now  given  it  up.  All  the  convent 
schools  in  Waterford,  for  instance,  have  now  given  it 
up,  and  there  are  four  within  the  city. 

1 4-403.  I should  like  to  get  the  distinction  between 
ordinary  and  industrial  needlework  ? — Ordinary 
needlework  is  taught  in  every  school  where  there  is 
a workmistress  or  a teacher  of  needlework,  for  an 
hour  in  the  day. 

1440S.  That  is  compulsory  1 — That  is  compulsory. 
The  industrial  scheme  was,  tliat  the  girls  of  the  sixth 
class  should  spend  most  of  the  day  also  at  various 
branches  of  needlework,  that  has  been  limited  latterly 
to  two  hours  in  the  day  altogether  under  the 
industrial  scheme,  but  even  two  hours  in  the  day 
was  considered  too  much,  certainly  by  all  the  teachers, 
they  would  all  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  for  the  two 
hours,  they  think  one  hour  is  enough,  and,  practically, 
it  has  beeu  got  rid  of  in  a gieat  many  schools  for  the 
two  hours,  but  all  retain  it  for  one  hour.  In  Dun- 
garvan  there  are  two  convents,  one  convent  htis  givea 
it  up,  the  other  still  retains  it.  In  New  Ross  both 
the  convents  still  retain  it.  In  Mooncoin  they  still 
retain  it. 

14404.  Do  you  include  sewing  machines  and  dress- 
making under  the  head  of  industrial  instruction? — 
Dressmaking  is  one  branch  of  the  industrial  pro- 
gramme. There  are  fourteeu  or  sixteen  subjects 
included  in  the  industrial  scheme,  dressmaking  is  one 
of  the  special  subjects,  sewing  machine  is  not,  it  is 
an  extra,  and  nosv,  united  with  dressmaking,  may  be 
taken  in  any  school  as  an  extra  branch,  sewing 
machine  and  dressmaking. 

14405.  Is  there  a special  fee? — Oh,  yes. 

14406.  Is  that  popular  with  the  teachers? — To  a 
considerable  extent  it  is,  but  not  so  much  now,  when 
dressmaking  is  combined  with  .sewing  machine ; 
formerly  sewing  macldne  was  a special  extra,  but  it 
was  considered  it  was  too  easy  for  a girl  to  spend  the 
year  at,  and  now  sewing  machine  and  dressmaking 
has  been  combined  as  one  extra,  and  since  then  sew- 
ing machine  has  not  been  so  much  taken  up ; but  it 
is  still  to  a large  extent  taken  up  in  the  convent 
schools  where  they  have  the  ordinary  needlework 
scheme  without  the  industrial ; they  do  take  up 
largely  sewing  machine  and  dressmaking.  I may  say 
that  it  is  thought  that  in  an  hour  of  the  day  they  can 
do  enough  needlework. 

14407.  Will  you  now  give  us  your  observations  on 
tile  subject  of  Idiidergaiteii  ? — I think  that  all  teachers 
should  know  and  apply  the  piiiiciples  of  kindergarten ; 
it  is  at  present  takeu  up  chiefly  in  the  convent 
schools — very  few  others,  because  it  requires  a special 
r ) jm  and  special  teacher — and  even  in  those  it  geuer 
ally  extends  only  r.hrough  the  infant  and  first  classes 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  I'equires  a special  room, 
because  the  second  class  have  generally  left  that 
room,  and  the  third  class  have  nearly  always,  so 
that  at  present  it  is  almost  confined  to  infants  and 
first  class. 

14408.  I don’t  quite  understand  the  matter  about 
the  rooms? — Kindergarten  cannot  be  carried  on,  at 
least  it  may  be  carried  on,  but  it  won’t  be  recognised 
as  a specie  branch  and  paid  for  unless  there  is  a 
special  room  set  apart  for  infants. 

14409.  For  instance,  take  the  Model  School  we 
were  in  to-day,  v'hicli  does  not  appear  to  be  lull  j whj' 
could  not  a room  be  set  apart  there? — But  that  room 
is  occupied  by  the  infants  and  first-class  children. 

14410.  Could  not  another  room  be  set  apart  for 
more  advanced  children  ? — It  could  not  well  be  called 


an  infant  department,  the  kindergarten  is  carried  on 
at  present  only  in  infant  departments. 

14411.  In  England  I understand  it  is  carried  on 
beyond  the  infants  j why  should  ic  not  here?-—Cer- 
tainly  it  should  be  carried  on. 

14412.  Is  it  anything  more  than  a want  of  room? 
Teachers  believe  it  would  not  be  paid  for  as  a special 
branch. 

14413.  Supposing  it  was  paid  for? — Then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  it,  because  a gre«it  many 
parts  of  kindergarten  don’t  require  special  rooms  and 
special  desks. 

14414.  What  do  you  say  about  object  lessons, 
drill,  marching,  and  so  on? — Those  are  parts  of 
kindergarten  that  don’t  require  special  rooms  and 
desks.  Object  lessons  could  go  through  the  school, 
in  all  classes,  various  kinds  of  objects  from  the  simple 
cube  up  to  the  chair  or  table  or  machinery,  and  parts 
of  machinery  more  difficult  for  the  sixth  class. 

14415.  Is  there  any  paperfolding  such  as  we  saw 
in  some  of  the  schools  in  English  towns,  and  wire- 
work  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — You  see  it  is  limited 
to  the  first  class,  and  there  is  a certain  programme 
for  each  class,  and  the  teachers  don’t  go  beyond  the 
programme  laid  dovn.  There  is  a little  paper 
weaving,  making  little  basket  work. 

14416.  What  they  call  cardboard  work  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a little  of  that,  pricking  and  stitching  of 
patterns  on  cards. 

14417.  Making  some  objects  on  cards  and  cutting 
them  out? — No,  I don't  know  that  they  do,  thev 
fold  the  paper. 

14418.  Do  they  fold  the  paper  pursuant  to  in- 
structions given  on  the  blackboard  when  a certain 
line  is  given  by  the  teacher?— No,  it  is  more  after 
the  teacher’s  example. 

14419.  He  does  not  show  it  on  the  blackboard, 
first  make  a mark  and  then  tell  them  to  do  it? 
— No,  I don’t  think  so,  I don’t  think  tney  do  much 
paper-folding,  I have  seen  very  little. 

14420.  Is  tliere  any  iu  Waterford  ? — I cannot 
recollect  that  I have  seen  much  of  it,  I did  see  it  in 
one  school,  but  not  here. 

14421.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  drawing? 
— Drawing  is  a branch  of  kindergarten  too,  it  should 
follow  all  through  the  schools  from  the  infants  up  : 
the  first  class  should  draw  on  chequered  slates,  the 
second  class  on  chequered  paper,  and  the  third  class 
on  plain  j)aper. 

14422.  Do  any  of  them  draw  on  boards  with 
chalk  ? — The  teachers  dr.iw  on  the  kindergarten  board 
in  the  kindergarten  school,  and  the  cliildren  draw  on 
kindergarten  slates. 

14423.  The  children  don’t  draw  on  the  board 
themselves? — I don't  think  they  do. 

14424.  We  saw  that  in  one  of  the  Loudon  schools, 
not  small  children,  but  advanced  children  drawing  on 
the  board  themselves? — I don’t  think  they  do  it  here. 

14425.  To  come  to  a subject  we  Jiave  heard  a great 
deal  about,  agricultural  farms  and  school  gardens  ? — 
Agriculture  is  taught  from  books,  of  course,  iu  nearly 
all  the  rural  schools  under  masters,  all  in  fact.  My 
ojflnion  differs  from  the  opinions  of  most  others  on 
that  point,  I think  it  is  useful  to  teach  it  from  boobs 
in  country  schools,  because  the  country  boys  know 
the  subject  matter,  they  are  accustomed  from  their 
childhood  almost  to  jflanting  potatoes,  and  weeding 
turnips,  therefore  it  is  not  bookwoik  to  them,  it  is 
instruction  about  'what  they  already  know,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  very  useful  when  pro- 
perly taught  by  an  intelligent  teaolier.  What  ^ey 
want  to  know  are  the  principles  of  and  the  reasons 
for,  what  they  have  been  doing  all  their  lives  ; they 
can  get  that  from  books  and  teachers,  and  T think 
the  book  teaching  must  necessarily  be  useful  with 
boys  who  know  the  matter  already,  not  with  tou-n 
boys  of  course  who  may  attend  the  schools. 


Waterford. 
Dr,  J.  B. 
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mterford.  14426.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  having  a school  garden  attached  to  each  rural 
• ■ school? — Yes,  I do,  there  are  three  school  gardens  in 

Dr.  J.  B.  tljjg  district,  and  the  teacher  of  one  of  them  told  me 
Skeffington.  ^ good  many  of  the  boys  have  got  gardens,  and 

introduced  vegetables  that  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  country  before ; and  the  nuns  at  Stradbally  have 
got  a garden  lately  to  teach  the  girls,  and  they  told 
me  that  the  girls  were  asking  the  seeds  of  flowers 
from  them,  and  beginning  to  have  gardens  of  their 
own  at  home.  I find  there  ai-e  very  few  gardens  in 
the  country,  in  four  schools  in  one  parish  I found  by 
asking  the  children  to  put  np  their  hands,  that  only 
four  of  them  had  gardens  at  home. 

14427.  That  is  attached  to  their  own  houses? — 
Yes,  these  were  all  the  children  of  one  parish  ; in 
these  gardens  they  had  only  cabbages  and  potatoes. 
I think  it  would  be  useful  to  teach  them  to  grow 
peas  and  cabbages  and  lettuce  and  useful  vegetables, 
and  fruits. 

14428.  Would  you  limit  a school  garden  to  one  rood 
or  half  acre  ? — I would  not  like  very  much  more 
than  half  an  acie,  a garden  can  illustrate  a great 
many  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  the  training 
and  the  pruning  of  trees,  and  even  a four  course 
rotation,  they  can  be  made  experimental  plots  for 
rai.sing  new  varieties  of  potatoes.  In  fact  I know  one 
place  in  which  a teacher,  out  of  half  an  acre  of  almost 
barren  soO,  sold  £130  worth  of  produce  in  one  year, 
with  only  twelve  days’  labour  paid,  that  was  near 
Belfast ; he  bi'ought  out  a new  variety  of  potato, 
and  the  Educational  Board  took  three  or  four  tons 
from  him,  We.sley  Forbes,  of  Tullycamet.  He  tells 
me  he  lias  a new  variety  this  year,  and  also  a new 
variety  of  tomato,  which  he  thinks  will  make  him 
famous. 

14429.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  Parlia- 
ment enabled  managers  of  schools  to  borrow  sums 
of  money  to  provide  gardens  ? — Most  useful.  I think 
there  should  be  attached  to  every  school  a garden, 
and  there  should  be  prizes  for  these  just  as  for  the 
railway  plots  in  the  North ; they  have  beautiful 
plots  there  with  the  names  of  the  stations  worked 
in  flowers. 

14430.  And  in  shells? — And  some  of  them  in 
flowers,  and  if  a system  of  prizes  were  given  in  schools 
to  the  teachers  who  kept  the  neatest  gardens  and 
plots,  I think  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

14431.  Now,  with  regai-d  to  cookery  anl  handi- 
craft ? — Cookery  was  taught  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year  in  three  schools  by  Miss  Dickson  and 
Miss  Pring,  both  frotu  tlie  Royal  Irish  Association 
for  the  Technical  Training  and  Employment  of 
Women;  a large  class  of  120  girls  in  the  TJrsuline 
Convent  was  taught,  and  eighty  were  examined ; 
and  in  the  Dungarvan  Convent  of  Mei'cy  Miss  Pring 
taught  a large  class,  and  in  the  model  school  also. 
The  pupils  were  very  enthusiastic,  aud  showed  great 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  cookery. 

14432.  Is  the  convent  we  saw  at  Kilkenny  yes- 
terday in  your  district  ? — No,  1 don’t  go  so  far  up, 
I only  go  to  Thomastown. 

14433.  We  saw  cookery  there  ? — The  little  girls 
certainly  take  great  intei'est  in  the  matter,  the  objec- 
tion is  tliat  it  is  a little  expensive,  in  fact  the  nuns 
lose  by  it  here  in  town. 

14434.  What  system  is  adopted  ? Do  they  find  the 
materials? — They  find  the  materials  and  the  appa- 
ratus. The  lecturer  gave  the  lessons,  domonstrations, 
and  had  the  children  in  classes  of  sixteen  each,  work- 
ing at  the  cooking  for  two  hours  in  the  day,  generally 
two  classes  in  the  day,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one 
in  the  evening,  two  hours  each,  they  had  to  give 
twenty  lessons,  and  each  pupil  should  attend  sixteen 
of  those  to  be  examined. 

14435.  What  became  of  the  articles  after  they  were 
cooked? — The  TJrsulines  gave  them  to  the  pupils, 


In  the  Dungarvan  Convent  the  pupils  bought  some, 
and  I suppose  they  wore  able  to  make  some  use  of 
the  others  ; in  the  Model  school  here  the  pnj)ils  bought 
a good  many  of  the  dishes  made. 

14436.  Was  that  done  at  a loss? — I have  the 
figures.  In  the  Model  school  there  were  thirty-one 
taught  from  9th  of  March  to  4th  of  May,  two  days 
a week,  the  cost  was  £5  8s.  4d.,  including  £2  for  a 
stove,  which  is  still  there,  and  will  be  utilised  this 
year  again  ;resultfees,  £l  17s.  6t/.,  sales,  £1  8s.  lOtf. 
there  was  a loss  of  £2  2s.  about. 

14437.  That  would  include  the  stove? — Yes. 

14438.  But  if  you  take  the  stove  as  capital  expendi- 
tuve? — Yes,  there  would  be  little  loss,  it  was  a 
secondhand  stove,  we  got  it  from  the  Department  in 
Dublin. 

14439.  How  many  years’  life  would  that  stove 
have  ? — It  might  last  4 or  5 years. 

14440.  If  you  took  the  fifth  part  of  40/,  that  would 
be  a fair  depreciation  ? — Well,  the  girls  at  the  Model 
school  took  very  much  interest  in  it  and  purchased 
the  dishes  ; it  is  not  every  school  in  which  the  children 
would  be  able  to  purchase  the  dishes  made ; I am  not 
quite  sure  it  was  the  chOdren  purchased  all  these,  but 
they  were  sold.  I know  that  a number  of  convents 
are  anxious  to  take  it  up,  one  has  applied  for  an  in- 
structor and  ha/S  not  been  able  to  get  one.  About 
handicraft  there  is  one  school  in  which  that  is  taken 
up,  the  most  southerly  school  in  the  district,  at  Ring, 
6 miles  below  Dungarvan,  there  is  a very  energetic 
teacher  who  has  a small  farm,  he  went  up  to  Dublin 
and  got  a certificate,  and  teaches  handicraft,  teaches 
in  a disused  building.  I examined  9 boys  and  others 
had  previously  passed.  He  provided  tools  and  they 
had  benches  in  this  building.  They  had  sharpening 
of  tools,  sharpening  a chisel  or  knife  on  a grindstone 
or  oil  stone,  marking  and  sawing  off  pieces  of  wood  of 
given  dimensions,  driving  in  screws,  putting  on  hinges 
and  planing,  that  was  the  first  year’s  course,  and  the 
boys  were  very  eager  and  anxious  about  it,  and  the 
teacher  told  me  that  there  is  no  subject  in  which  they 
take  so  much  interest  or  which  they  are  more  de- 
lighted with. 

1 4441 . Do  you  think  that  they  take  an  interest  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  do  things  by 
measuring  and  thinking  what  they  have  to  do  first  ? — 
The  chief  interest  to  them  is  the  activity,  it  is  just 
like  kindergarten  in  the  upper  classes,  children  like 
motion,  but  boys  like  more  vigorous  motion ; they  like 
activity  and  the  doing  of  it  and  the  accuracy,  of  the 
measurement. 

14442.  Do  you  think  that  this  subject  is  a good 
deal  misunderstood  in  Ireland  ? — I do,  certainly. 

14443.  I have  seen  it  more  than  once  described  as 
chipping  wood ; as  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  is 
no  chipping  of  wood  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — No,  there 
■was  no  chipping  at  all  by  these  boys. 

14444.  The  use  of  the  axe  is  very  rare  ? — I did  not 
go  into  that  pai't  of  it,  the  teacher  told  me  that  they 
made  little  boxes  and  birdcages. 

14445.  Thatrequire.s  thought  and  mensuration?— It 
does  of  course  to  he  able  to  measure  ofi'incher  and 
parts. 

14446.  And  a certain  amount  of  drawing ?; — They 
have  to  draw  lines  first,  of  course.  Of  course  this  is 
only  in  a rudimemary  way,  and  I may  say  tlie  teacher 
would  have  had  more  jiupils  present  if  be  could  have 
presented  them  according  to  their  age  and  size,  and 
not  by  their  classes  ; he  had  a number  of  big  boys  who 
were  not  in  the  class  to  be  able  to  be  presented,  26 
boys  had  worked  during  the  yeai-  but  only  9 were  ex- 
amined. 

14447.  Why  were  not  more  examined  ? — Because 
these  were  all  that  were  eligible  accot  ding  to  the  rules 
to  earn  result  fees. 

14448.  Mr  Redington. — They  should  be  in  the 
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5th  class'! — Yes,  some  of  tho.se  hoys  were  3rd,  and 
some  4th,  big  country  boys. 

14449.  CH.-V.IR3IAN. — Then  their  proficiency  in  this 
manual  or  handicraft  work  is  to  be  judged  by  their 
proficiency  in  literary  work,  because  they  are  classed 
according  to  the  literary  work  ? — That  is  so  according 
to  the  present  arrangement. 

14450.  That  is  not  a good  plan  1 — I don’t  think  it 

14451.  It  is  like  a system  that  formerly  ])rcvailcd 
at  Cambridge,  of  not  allowing  a person  to  go  in  for 
classical  honors  unless  he  had  attained  a certain 
degree  in  matheniatics  ? — Yes,  it  is  something  an- 
alogous to  that. 

14452.  Rev.  T)r.  Evans. — How  long  are  you  in 
this  district! — I am  only  from  the  1st  of  January, 

14453,  Have  you  been  round  all  the  schools! — I 
.believe  I have  visited  all  except  one  ; I believe  there 
is  one  school  I have  not  caught  up  yet. 

14454.  What  proportion  of  teachers  in  this  district 
are  untrained! — I am  not  able  to  answer  that 
-question,  but  I could  find  out  for  you  if  you  wished. 

14455.  You  have  told  us  that  the  industrial 
programme  is  being  given  uj),  and  I want  to  know 
whether  it  has  been  given  up  in  any  school  under 
a trained  teacher! — Yes,  I think  so,  but  I don’t 
think  that  makes  any  difference,  I think  they  are  all 
eager  to  give  it  up,  that  is  the  two  hours. 

14456.  Do  you  think  is  it  a want  of  aptitude  to 
teach  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  has  to  do  with 
this! — I don’t  think  so,  because  the  idea  is,  that  in 
an  hour  in  the  day  they  can  do  good  enough 
work  ; and  they  can  and  they  do,  where  they  don’t 
take  it  up : indeed  I have  seen  quite  as  great  a variety 
and  quantity  of  needlework  of  various  kinds  as  in 
those  schools  where  it  is  taken  up. 

14457.  You  have  experience  in  Ulster! — Largely; 
I am  nearly  twenty-three  years  inspecting  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

14458.  Do  you  know  why  the  industrial  programme 
was  not  taken  up  in  Belfast! — I do,  it  was  thought 
the  needlework  .was  very  well  taught,  and  I know  it 
was,  I have  specimens  of  needlework  before  the  in- 
•dustrial  programme  came  out,  quite  as  good  as  any  I 
have  seen  since ; they  thought  it  was  a waste  of  time 
•to  take  it  uj) ; the  cost  of  materials  was  one  objection, 
and  the  want  of  a market ; and  it  gives  dawdling 
habits  to  girls,  sitting  for  two  hours  over  work. 

14459.  You  said  there  were  three  places  where 
there  were  school  gardens ! — Yes,  Inistiogue,  near 
Kilkenny,  Kilmacow  and  Stradbally  convents,  those 
last  two  are  only  recently  connected. 

14460.  In  those  three  school  gardens  what  do  they 
principally  do ! — They  grow  the  ordinaiy  vegetables 
of  course,  thej'  grow  some  potatoes,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
beans,  sjnall  fruits,  and  some  large  fruits. 

14461.  How  does  the  teacher  of  the  school  garden 
got  manure! — In  Inistiogue  he  keeps  fowl  and  a pig, 
and  I suppose  he  buys  artificial  manure ; I think  he 
ha-s  a cow,  that  man. 

14462.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  of  them  they 
try  experiments  with  artificial  manures ! — I do  not 
know  it  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  I have  no  doubt  this 
man  in  Inistiogue  tries  artificial  manures,  he  also 
keeps  bees,  and  has  introduced  the  bar  frame 
system. 

14463.  Do  these  schools,  where  the  school  gardens 
are,  attain  as  high  proficiency  in  other  subjects  as 
those  that  have  not  school  gardens  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think 
so,  quite  so,  there  is  only  one,  it  is  a very  small 
school,  it  is  a sort  of  exceptional  school,  the  other  two 
are  not  long  enough  under  the  system  to  judge,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do  quite  as  well,  if  not 
.better,  because  it  is  a recreation  fer  the  children. 

14464.  By  parity  of  reasoning  you  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  manual  instruction  should 
rather  accelerate  proficiency  in  literary  subjects  than 


retard  it! — It  would  have  a good  effect,  it  would  be 
a change  from  the  stretch  on  the  mind,  it  would  be  a 
rest  to  the  mind  to  give  the  body  exercise. 

14465.  Provided  we  were  able  to  introduce  manual 
instruction,  would  ic  require  any  change  in  our  inspec- 
torial staff,  or  addition  to  it,  or  a new  element  in 
their  qualification! — Well,  I think  the  Inspectors 
would  very  soon  learn  enough,  especially  if  they  got 
some  little  training  in  the  Training  Colleges  in  Dublin; 
they  would  soon  learn  enough  to  judge  what  was 
being  done  and  how  it  was  done ; there  are  some 
very  nice  books  about  it,  and  if  they  saw  it  done  in 
the  Training  Colleges  or  here,  and  got  three  months 
or  so  at  it,  I think  they  would  be  very  well  able  to 
inspect  it. 

14466.  Is  there  any  observation  bearing  on  this 
manual  instruction,  that  has  not  been  touched  on  by 
any  question,  that  you  would  like  to  make! — Well, 
.T  have  a great  deal  down  on  my  notes,  but  they  would 
be  rather  long.  I think  teachers  differ  a good  deal 
in  their  tastes.  I knew  one  teacher  in  the  county 
r>own,  first  of  first ; he  did  all  the  repairs  himself, 
remodelled  the  desks,  and  had  a model  garden  made 
out  of  a piece  of  bare  soil.  I knew  one  in  the  West, 
a third  class  teacher,  and  when  I pointed  out  a desk 
. its  wanting  I’epaivs,  he  asked  me.  would  I want  a 
teacher  to  be  a carpenter.  I knew  another,  in  Cavan, 
first  of  first,  who  boasted  that  he  made  the  di;sks  with 
his  own  hands,  and  did  a good  deal  in  building  a 
house  for  himself.  I knew  Wesley  Forbes,  who  says 
lie  is  an  expert  in  cabinet-making,  French-polishing, 
mechanics,  photography,  gardening,  fowl-keeping, 
farming-;  he  says,  he  “ will  be  ready  for  anything  the 
Manual  Commission  may  be  tiie  means  of  intro- 
ducing,” so  teachers  differ  very  much.  I think  if  the 
teachers  took  it  as  an  advanced  kind  of  kindergarten, 
and  took  the  scientific  aspects,  as  applied  to  science, 
the  making  of  scientific  apparatus,  they  would  take 
an  interest  in  it  gradually. 

14467.  Mr.  JIollot. — A great  deal  of  confusion 
arises  from  the  term  “Industrial  scheme,”  you  used 
it  here,  but  it  is  not  perliaps  what  you  mean  to 
convey.  There  is  needlework  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  schools  for  an  hour  a day;  there  are  also  indus- 
trial departments  in  which  needlework  is  taught? — 
Yes;  that  is  different. 

14468.  You  don’t  mean  those? — No. 

14469.  Iwant  to  come  ativhat  you  do  mean  ; is  it 
the  alternative  scheme  for  sixth  class  girls! — That  is 
. the  one. 

14470.  By'  the  word  alternative  is  meant 
alternative  literary  and  industrial,  not  altogether 
industrial ! — No. 

14471.  Is  it  not  largely  literary!  — It  is  not; 
where  the  industrial  is  taken  up  it  is  half  and  half. 
It  was  intended  to  be  more  industrial,  and  at  first  it 
was  more ; it  lias  been  reduced  now  in  consequence 
of  the  complaints  of  the  teachers  that  the  whole  day 
was  nearly  given  up — it  has  been  reduced  now  to  two 
hours. 

14472  Is  it  a matter  of  fact  that  three  hours  were 
ever  prescilbed  by  the  National  Board  to  carry  out 
the  alternative  industrial  scheme  for  sixth  class  girls ! 
— It  was  not  laid  down  in  words,  but  it  was  uuder- 
stood  to  be  so  ; but  when  exemption  was  sought 
it  was  reduced  under  pressure  from  managers  and 
teachei's— I think  it  was  intended  to  be  three  hours 
at  first. 

14473.  Was  it  actually  prescribed! — I don’t  tliink  it 
was  mentioned  exactly  in  figures,  three  hours. 

14474.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  not,  and  now 
two  hours  would  suffice! — Two  hours — forty  minutes 
for  each  of  the  three  branches. 

14475.  Is  it  believed  in  schools  where  senior 
girls  are  in  attendance  that  two  hours  is  too  much  to 
devote  to  needlework! — Decidedly.  The  nuns  of 
the  Ursuline  convent  object  in  consequence  of  the 
0 
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dawdling  habits  it  created,  and  the  nuns  in  St.  Joseph’s 
have  given  it  up,  and  the  convent  at  Ferrybank  has 
given  it  up. 

14176.  A moment  ago  you  mentioned  two  hours  : 
it  is  not  necessaiy  that  these  hours  should  be 
continuous? — I am  not  sure  that  I said  continuous, 
but  it  may  be  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in 
the  evening. 

14477.  And  that  is  believed  to  bo  too  much? — Tt 
is.  With  an  hour  a day  they  can  do  quite  as  much. 
I had  far  better  sewing  in  the  North,  where  tliere  was 
an  hour  a day,  than  I got  in  the  county  Kilkenny, 
'vhei'e  the  industi-ial  scheme  was  in  almost  every 
sdiool  in  it,  and  I could  show  you  the  work. 

14478.  What  I want  to  have  emphatically  from 
your  evidence  is  that  the  alternative  scheme  was  not 
exclusively  industrial,  it  had  a large  literary  element? — 
At  first  it  was  about  one-quarter  literaiy ; it  has  now 
come  to  about  one-half. 

14479.  The  literary  portion  included  reading  text 
hooksonsuitable  industrial  subjects,  domestic  economy, 
witli  a knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  English  com- 
position, letter  writing,  that  might  embrace  exercises 
in  geography  and  grammar,  and  also  exercises  in 
short  account.s ; so  that  ^•irtually  no  important 
literary  subject  was  disestablished,  so  to  say,  by  tha 
introduction  of  the  alternative  industrial  scheme  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon,  practically  there  were,  arithmetic 
was  disestiiblished,  and  grammar  and  geography  were 
pi-actically  disestablished ; it  was  said  you  might  do 
this  or  that,  hut  you  might  teach  auytbing  you  like, 
provided  you  taught  what  was  requited  by  the  rules  ; 
practically  the  teachers  taught  reading  and  those 
books  you  refer  to. 

14480.  CnAiKMAX.— While  you  are  on  thesubject  of 
reading,  do  you  think  the  reading  of  the  sixth  class  is, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory  or  not? — I think  the  sixth 
class  book 

14481.  I am  not  talking  of  the  book,  b\it  of  the 
practical  reading? — On  the  whole  it  is  very  fair 
indeed. 

14482.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  that  I have  been 
in  the  last  few  clays  in  two  schools,  and  I really  could 
not  follow  the  reading  from  their  not  raising  their 
voices  and  spealcing  distinctly? — That  may  be,  but 
really  after  all,  reading  is  to  nmlerstand  the  sense  of 
what  is  read,  and  as  one  inspector  said,  most  peojde 
read  quietly.  Of  course  reading  out,  elocution,  for 
the  benefit  of  a listener,  is  a different  matter,  and  they 
may  be  taught  that  in  various  degrees. 

14483.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  you  attribrite  the 
want  of  popularity  oftlie  alternative  industrial  scheme 
to  want  of  skill  in  needlework  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  teachers  '? — Certainly  not,  because  the  same 
branches  that  come  under  indiistrial  were  and  are 
taught  by  the  teachers  without  being  specially  indus- 
trial at  all,  for  instance,  crochet  and  knitting  muffs, 
and  tliat.  I saw  several  schools  in  the  county 
Down,  Dromara  was  one;  they  never  took  up  the 
industrial  scheme,  but  they  had  the  school  hung 
round  with  articles  of  various  kinds  most  beauti- 
fully, all  the  articles  nientioned  in  the  industrial 
programme. 

14484.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  whole  objec- 
tion to  the  alternative  literary  and  industrial  scheme 
is  that  two  hours  a day  devoted  to  it  is  too  much  ? — 
No,  that  is  not  all,  but  the  fact  that  the  two  hours 
left  too  little  for  the  literary  part ; tlie  fact  that  the 
things  made  were  too  many,  there  was  no  market 
for  them,  they  were  too  costly  to  produce,  and  the 
children  did  not  want  them ; there  were  half  a dozen 
reasons.  And  I heard  the  other  day  in  a convent 
school  that  still  has  the  industrial  scheme,  that  they 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  monitresses ; when  a 
ruonitress  had  been  two  years  in  the  iridustrial  tliey 
found  it  very  difficult  to  bring  them  up  in  arithmetic 
and  grammar.  , 

14485.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  half  of  the 
sixth  class  may  continue  exclusively  at  literary  work, 


with  one  hour  at  industi-ial  work  daily  ? — That  is  when 
they  are  monitresses. 

14486.  Yes,  and  seniorpupils  who  desire  togo  off  to 
any  other  b)'auch? — They  have  to  get  exemption  in 
all  those  cases. 

14487.  But  it  is  possible  to  get  it? — Tt  is  now,  bub 
one  time  it  was  very  difficult. 

14488.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  your  experience 
is  that  the  alternative  literary  and  industrial  scheme 
when  adopted  in  convent  schools  was  successful,  but 
not  equally  so,  or  equally  popular  in  ordinary  schools? 
— It  was  more  successful  in  convent  .schools,  and  cer- 
tainly is  where  they  still  hold  to  it. 

14489.  I believe  you  said  that  one  difficulty  about 
‘the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  system  was  the 
fact  that  the  separate  room  for  kiudorten  was  obliga- 
toiy  ? — Yes,  a separate  room  for  the  infant  department 
and  kindergarten  is  only  recognised  in  the  infant  de- 
partment or  school. 

14490'.  You  referred  also  to  special  desks,  surely 
those  are  not  necessary  ? — Not  at  all,  but  it  is  thought 
they  are ; my  view  is  that  an  ordinary  desk,  if  painted 
with  little  squares,  would  do. 

14491.  Well,  strictly  speaking,  kindergarten  might 
be  taught  al  fresco  without  any  reference  to  a special 
room  ? — Certainly.  I think  we  want  to  get  analagous 
.exercises  for  the  upper  classes  suitable  to  the  strength 
and  age  of  the  children. 

14492.  You  ex}>ressed  your  o]jinion  that  agriculture 
as  taught  from  books  without  any  in.struction  in  the 
practice  ofrit  was  of  use? — Certainly,  if  the  pupils  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  subject  m.atter,  because  it 
gives  them  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question. 

14493.  In  your  district  here  you  have  got  special 
agricultural  schools — ]\Iullinahorna,  Clonmore,  Wood- 
stock,  and  Inistiogue? — Ye.s,  one  school  garden  ; 
there  are  three  model  farms. 

14494.  Besides  Inistiogue  there  is  Woodstock? — 
Inistiogue  is  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  village, 
Woodstock  is  the  narne  of  the  demesne. 

14495.  Is  it  not  called  the  Woodstock  aqiucultural 
school  ? — That  is  a different  one ; that  is  a model  farm. 
The  model  farms  are  Woodstock;  one  in  Ring, 
Mullinahown ; and  Clonmore. 

14496.  Are  there  ordinary  literary  schools  in  con- 
nection ■^’ith  these  schools  ? — There  are. 

14497.  Is  it  found  that  the  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture interfei’cs  with  the  literary  work  of  the  pupils? 
— It  does  not;  the  schools  are,  I don’t  thinlc,  either 
better  or  worse  than  they  would  he  without. them. 

14498.  In  the  three  otiier  schools,  where  there  are 
only  school  gardens,  is  the  literary  work  at  all  inter- 
fered -with  ? — It  .is  not. 

14499.  You  mentioned  that  special  teachers  were 
sent  from  Kildare-street,  in  cookery ; of  coui-se  you 
understand  that  they  were  sent  by  the  National 
Board  ? — I understand  they  were  paid  by  the  National 
Board,  and  result  fees  paid  by  the  National  Board. 

14500.  They  simply  had  been  trained  in  connection 
with  the  institution  in  Kildare-street? — Yes. 

14501.  And  the  National  Board  select  the  places 
to  which  they  may  be  sent? — Yes,  a scheme  is  pre- 
pared for  a number  of  schools,  and  this  teacher 
genei-ally  endeavours  to  have  two  or  three,  or  half  a 
dozen  schools  going  on  at  once,  and  goes  from  one  to 
another.  At  the  Mooiicoin  convent  diey  applied  for 
a teacher  the  other  day  and  could  not  get  one 

14502.  The  last  subject  I have  to  ask  you  about  is 
that  veiy  interesting  school  at  Ring,  where  the  master 
is  very  liighly  qualified,  teaches  an  ordinary  National 
school  and  carried  on  instruction  in  handicraft  or 
manual  work,  and  also  farms  : you  have  inspected  the 
school,  liave  you? — Yes. 

14503.  Did  yorr  find  the  literary  work  very  efficient; 
is  he  a liighly  classed  teacher  ? — Yes,  I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  First  of  2nd,  or  Second  of  1st;  he 
is  pretty  highly  classed ; the  school  was  veiy  fairlj’  on, 
considering  it  is  a very  remote  school  and  in  an  isolated 
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pepinsula,  and  tlie  cluldi-en,  I suppose,  don’t  attend 
voxy  regul&rly. 

14504-.  JUight  I ask  how  he  contrives  within  tlxe 
school  day  to  give  instriietiou  in  literaiy  work,  farm- 
ing work,  and  manual  work  1 — He  has  aa  assistant 
teachfti'. 

14505.  Has  he  extended  the  ordinary  school  hours  1 
— Not  imich  ; they  cau  be  at  the  farm  work  for  three 
houi-s  on  Saturday  now ; 1 think  he  has  the  handicraft 
in  the  morning  before  school  liours. 

14506.  And  has  he  conveyed  to  you  that  the 
children  take  great  interest  iii  these  extra  branches  1 
— He  has  stated  distinctly  there  was  no  subject  they 
were  so  eager  fur  or  took  such  deliglit  in. 

14507.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  you  find  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  literary  efficiency  -of  tlie  girls  and 
boys,  age  for  age  1 —Well,  abstractly  no,  but  it  you 
take  particular  cases  there  are. 

14508.  I mean  as  a general  rule?— I don’t  like  to 
say  there  is. 

14509.  Don’t  the  girls  have  six  hours  in  the  week 
sewing,  while  the  hoys  have  no  corresponding  occu- 
pation '( — No,  they  hax-e  only  five  hour.s ; of  course  if 
you  hike  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  the 
boys  have  agriculture  while  tlie  girls  have  needle- 
work, and  the  boys  have  a very  dillicult  programme 
in  arithmetic,  and  often  learn  geometry  and  algebra, 
so  the  work  is  about  equal. 

14510.  Do  you  consider  an  hour  a day  too  much 
for  needlewoik  for  girls  ? — I think  it  is  too  much  foi- 
the  .second  class  who  have  only  to  learn  hercining  and 
knitting ; I think  half  an  hour  would  be  enough  for 
.second  and  third  class. 

14511.  Chaiuxiax. — They  are  quite  small  girls? — 
Eight  years  of  age. 

14512.  Captain  Sh.aw. — Is  there  any  difficulty  iu 
providing  needlework  for  so  many  hours  ? — Prac- 
tically now  there  is  not,  material  has  become  so 
clieap,  and  the  Board  liave  such  supplies  on  their 
lists,  and  they  cau  get  materials  iu  shops,  so  that  I 
think  there  is  not  now  such  difficulty  in  ordinary 
ueedlowoik  as  there  used  to  be.  At  some  seasons  of 
the  year  you  might  find  materials  scarce,  but  now 
they  work  up  matei-ials  so,  they  can  work  on  a scrap 
of  cloth  the  size  of  a sheet  of  paper,  crowding  up  a 
lot  of  lines  with  stitches  on  it. 

14513.  Could  they  not  get  it  into  a smaller  time? 
— Wlien  they  sit  down  and  give  out  the  work,  it  is  a 
tedious  business ; I think  for  the  upper  classes  an 
hour  in  the  day  is  not  too  much,  considering  the  time 
lost  in  giving  it  out,  I think  an  hour  in  the  day 
would  do  very  well. 

14614.  Kev.  Dr.  Wilson. — When  you  said  that 
needlework  had  been  given  up  by  many  of  the  schools, 

I suppose  you  meant  ilie  two  hours?— I did  not  say  ' 
that  needlework  was  given  up,  surely  ; I meant  the 
industrial  sclieme  of  needlewoik  for  sixth  class,  the 
second  hour,  not  the  fii-st. 

14515.  Is  it  kept  up  for  one  hour  ? — Must  be. 

14516.  As  regards  book  teaching  of  agriculture  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  useful  for  boys 
that  are  drawn  from  the  farming  classes?  — 5fes,  and 
those  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

14517.  As  to  cookery,  would  you  think  it  a great 
advantage  if  that  was  extended  much  more  widely  ? 
— I would  indeed  think  it  a very  great  advantage ; 

I think  it  is  very  badly  done,  and  I think  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  have  it  well  done;  it  would  make 
workmen  and  labourers  avoid  the  public-houses  a 
good  dual ; I would  like  to  see  good  cookery  of  plain 
food  extended  very  much. 

14518.  And  if  the  Board  were  to  do  more  ixi  that 
direction  you  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  ? 

I do  indeed,  and  I think  it  could  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  schools  in  a simple  way.  I had  an  idea  that 
without  much  expense  a teacher  might  cook  a simple 
plain  dish,  say  for  herself,  on  the  ordinary  school  fire, 


the  girls  could  take  notes  when  she  gave  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  next  day  she  could  ask  one  of  these  to 
cook  the  same  Irpm  the  notes,  the  others  observing 
aud  correcting,  so  that  it  does  not  requii-e  any  very 
elaboi'ate  machinery. 

14519  Is  there  instruction  given  in  laundrying 
in  any  of  the  schools  under  you  ? — I have  not  come 
across  that  at  all. 

14520.  Do  you  think  that  important? — It  would 
of  course,  .but  somehow  or  other  I don’t  think  it  is  as 
important  generally  as  the  cooking.  There  are  laun- 
dries for  doing  up  clothes  liere,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
towns. 

14521.  In  the  towns,  but  not  in  the  country  ? — In 
the  countiy  places  they  do  washing  vex-y  well,  they 
have  the  hedges  for  ailing ; but  cooking  is  universal,  it 
lias  to  be  done  everywhere. 

14522.  In  regard  to  the  jxroposal  for  lessening  the 
time  for  grammai-  and  geography,  do  yoxx  agree  with 
that  ? — III  second  and  thii-d  classes  I would  leave  it 
optional,  aud  do  it  a good  deal  by  well  written  lessons 
in  ordinai-y  reading  books,  which  should  be  jxrepared 
by  first  class  teachei'S,  and  would  be  better  than  the 
instructions  given  by  third-class  teachers.  In  the 
senior  classes  1 xvould  not  give  up  grammar 
and  geography ; it  would  injure  schools  if  the  fifth 
and  sixth  wlio  remained  to  complete  their  education 
did  not  get  grammar  and  geography,  for  schools  would 
he  stai-ting  up  to  supply  those  things,  and  they 
would  injure  the  National  Schools. 

14523.  Mr.  Redington. — With  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  cookery  in  small  rural  schools,  how  would 
the  teachers  get  the  materials,  would  there  not  be 
greatdiificulty  ? — Not  iuthoway  I speak  of,  the  teacher 
would  always  have  to  cook  for  herselfj  if  it  was  only  in 
the  way  of  boiling  or  poaching  eggs,  if  it  were  only  a 
heiTing,  the  simjxlest  dish.  The  cookery  they  did  at 
the  Ursuliiie  Convent  and  thxi  Slodel  School,  tlicy  did 
very  nicely  without  burning  it  or  blackening  it. 

14524.  How  would  yoxx  get  the  ordinary  teachers 
taught  cookery? — They  could  easily  learn  that,  teachers 
could  go  ax-ound  to  give  lectures  in  the  town.s,  c.r  hold 
classes  on  Saturdays,  aud  the  country  teachers  could 
come  in  to  them  ; for  instance,  here  and  in  Dungarvau 
and  New  Ross,  the  teachers  within  a circle  could 
come  in, 

14525.  Fou  look  forward  to  the  ordinary  school 
teacher  as  tlxe  permanent  teacher  of  cookery  % — Oh, 
yes. 

14526.  You  look  oix  tlxe  present  instructors  we 
send  round  as  temporary? — Yes,  introductory. 

14527.  As  regards  kindergarten,  do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  kindergarten  could  be  well  taught  in 
all  schools,  even  where  there  is  only  one  room  ? — I 
think  so. 

14528.  Is  it  mei-ely  the  regulations  that  prevent 
it  being  taught  ? — The  teachers  would  need  to  be 
able  to  teach  it. 

14529.  At  present  they  are  not  paid  the  results  fee 
unless  there  is  an  organized  infants’  department;  if 
tJx.it  rule  was  abolished,  would  it  be  well  taught  ? — It 
might  not  be  quite  so  aceux-ately  taught,  as  where 
there  was  a separate  room,  but  it  would  be  taught  to 
a considerable  extent. 

14530.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  work  of 
their  classes  ? — I don’t  think  it  would,  that  is  where 
3’ou  had  a second  teacher,  or  a good  monitress.  Of 
course  it  you  had  a second  teacher  it  would  not  in- 
terfere at  all ; if  you  had  a good  monitress  in  third 
or  fourth  year,  if  trained  in  a school  where  it  had 
been  taught,  she  would  know  a good  deal  about  it, 
and  in  a couple  of  years  would  be  able  to  take  the 
teacher’s  place. 

14531.  I think  you  had  sometliing  to  say  about 
the  cei’tificates  for  kindergarten  teaching  ?-— Yes,  I 
think  that  every  teacher  should  know  the  principles 
of  kindergarten,  that  is,  the  real  principles  that  under- 
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lie  ifc,  which  are  the  development  of  the  faculties  and 
members  by  exercise,  and  making  use  of  the  child’s 
natural  curiosity,  .and  the  inquiries  it  will  make  to 
obtain  knowledge — those  are  the  real  points. 

14532.  Mr.  Moi-lot. — And  male  teachers  as  well 
as  female  teachers  i — Yes,  every  teacher  should,  I 
liold,  because  at  present  the  fact  of  teaching  is  the 
main  point;  whereas  the  fact  of  development  should 
bo  the  main  point. 

14533.  Mr.  Redinqton. — How  would  you  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  who  don’t  know  how 
to  teach  kindergarten  ? — The  training  colleges  now  will 
enable  all  who  pass  through  them  to  leain  it,  and  those 
who  have  already  passed  through  could  come  into  the 
convent  schools  on  Saturdays,  and  there  could  gener- 
ally be  a teacher  found  there  who  would  teach  the 
teachers,  at  least  I mean  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
in  other  j)ai-ts  of  the  country  you  will  generally  find 
some  good  teacher  of  a large  school. 

14.534.  Then  as  regards  drawing,  how  would  yoxi 
extend  the  knowledge  of  drawing  among  the  teachers  1 
— Somewhat  similarly,  the  training  colleges,  of  course, 
w’ill  teach  the  new  teachers,  and  here,  in  Waterford, 
there  is  an  art  school  where  the  teachers  could  come 
in  on  Saturdays. 

14535.  Would  they  come  in  1 — I think  they  would. 
I may  say,  however,  that  drawing  is  not  taught  to 
the  extent  to  ■'vhich  it  ought  to  be  ; there  are  fourteen 
teachers  heie  who  have  certificates  Avho  don’t  teach 
drawing. 

14536.  Would  you  make  them  teach  drawing  or 
forfeit  their  certificate  1 — I tliink  it  would  be  well, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  commenced  early 
enough,  It  is  commenced  in  3rd  class;  if  it  was 
commenced  in  1st  class,  teachers  .would  take  it  up. 

14537.  Chairman. — Who  decides  whether  drawing 
is  to  be  taught;  the  teacher  or  the  manager? — Well, 
theoretically,  the  manager,  but  practically  it  is  the 
teacher.  Unless  the  manager  is  very  lesolute  and 
energetic,  and  makes  it  a sine  qua  non,  which  he 
seldom  does,  the  teacher  generally  succeeds  in  teach- 
ing it,  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 

14538.  Teaching  what  he  likes? — Not' what  he 
likes — the  luies  of  the  Board  are  there. 

14539.  Y’es,  but  I mean  of  the  optional  subjects? 
— He  generally  can  ; but  if  a manager  apjdies  for  a 
teacher  wlio  can  teach  drawing,  and  takes  him  on  that 
understanding,  and  makes  it  a condition  that  he 
should  teach  it ; then,  of  course,  he  should  do  so. 

14540.  Mr.  Redington. — Would  it  be  equally 
feasible  to  get  the  teachers  to  learn  the  principles  of 
science? — I think  they  should  learn  the  principles  of 
science  in  training  colleges. 

14541.  I am  talking  of  teachers  who  are  already  in 
charge  of  schools  ? — If  they  came  into  the  Train- 
ing College  hereon  Saturdays — I don’t  know  whether 
they  could  find  time  for  them  or  not— or  possibly  in 
the  vacation  they  might  bring  them  in;  of  course 
about  Belfast  there  would  be  no  dilSculty  at  all. 

14542.  If  it  were  determined  to  make  the  teaching 
of  elementary  science  and  drawing  compulsory  in  all 
schools,  and  a certain  number  of  years  were  laid  down 
as  the  limit  within  which  it  should  be  introduced,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  teachers  learning  how  to  teach  these  subjects? 
— I am  sure  there  would  not ; teachers  know  a lot  of 
geometry  and  could  learn  geometrical  drawirg  very 
easily,  and  elementary  mechanics,  I am  sure  they  would 
soon  pick  it  up. 

14543.  They  would  require  some  help,  I suppose 
from  books? — They  would  require,  in  teaching  it,  of 
course,  little  manuals.  I should  say,  with  regard  to 
agriculture,  I think  experiments  in  chemistry  should 
be  taught  to  sixth  class  boys,  such  as  are  in  “Johnson’s 
Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,”  and  “Hodge’s 
Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.” 


14544.  I believe  there  are  many  books  fcliat  treat 
of  elementary  physics? — There  are  plenty,  some  very- 
niee  little  books ; aud  for  wood  construction  there  is  a 
very  nice  little  book  by  George  St.  John,*  showing  the 
different  sort  of  joints.  Then  there  is  a very  nice 
little  book  on  “ Practical  Physics,”  by  Leaper  {George 
Gill  C&  Sons,  London'),  and  on  “Physical  Measure- 
nsents  and  Experimental  Mechanics,”  by  Weedon 
{George  Gill  tfr  Sons,  London),  and  if  you  take  the 
syllabus  of  tiie  Science  and  Art  Department,  there  art*- 
three  branches  there,  the  experiments  very  fully  gone 
into,  and  very  nice  experiments;  there  is  one  on 
Alternative  Chemistry,  and  one  on  Physiography,  and 
one  on  Agriculture ; tliose  are  very  good  experi- 
ments, 

14545.  Supposing  the  teacher  was  able  to  teach, 
and  it  was  made  compulsory,  would  there  be  anw 
such  great  expense  in  getting  ajjparatus  to  teach 
chemistry  and  sciences  ? — There  would  be  some,  but. 
not  great. 

14546.  That  would  be  no  serious  obstacle? — I 
don’t  tliink  it  should  be. 

14547.  Supposing  any  now  subjects  were  made  com- 
pulsory, and  you  were  asked  what  subjects  you  would 
exclude  from  the  present  compulsory  curriculum,  what 
answer  would  you  give  ? — I would  modify  the  present 
programme  a great  deal,  I would  omit  oral  sjielling- 
altogether,  I would  teach  spelling  by  writing,  as  it 
is  always  used  ; no  one  has  to  spell  orally  that  I 
know;  writing  is  the  counteriiart  of  reading;  I 
would  teach  writing  and  spelling  altogether  by 
transcription,  and  examine  it  in  the  same  way. 

14548.  Chaiuman. — You  give  spelling  as  a thing 
you  would  exclude  in  favour  of  manual  work.  Spel- 
ling is  taught,  of  course,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
education  of  a child ; some  of  these  things  that  are 
]>roposed  to  be  taken  in  would  be  taught  at  the  end  ? — 
The  point  is  that  time  would  be  saved  by  economising 
the  energies  of  the  child  and  of  his  teacher  in  these 
junior  classes,  aud  they  wouhl  have  more  time  to  spare 
for  the  upjier  classes ; the  teacher  would  have  move 
time  to  spare,  and  the  pupil  also. 

14550.  Then  is  there  any  other  modification  you 
would  make? — "Well,  there  is  a loss  of  time  in  writ- 
ing, the  first  class  learn  to  write  on  slates,  the  second 
class  write  on  paper,  going  back  to  hooks.  I would 
have  the  second  class  write  with  lead  pencil,  and 
I -would  introduce  the  pen  in  the  third  class.  The 
first  class  can  often  write  well  on  slates,  but  when 
they  go  to  the  second  ela.'s  they  are  put  back  to  make 
strokes  with  pen  and  ink,  and  go  back  to  hooks, 
and  letters,  and  learn  writing  de  novo. 

14651.  Chairman. — Do  they  spend  mucli  time  over 
that? — Yes. 

14552.  AVhat  is  to  prevent  a child,  after  a day  or 
two,  taking  up  his  writing  at  the  point  at  which  he 
left  ofi  on  the  slate? — A great  deal,  the  using  of 
the  pen,  which  is  quite  different  has  to  be  learned. 
Then  grammar  or  geography  might  be  optional  in 
third  and  fourth  classes,  and  might  be  taught  by  lessons 
in  the  reading  books.  - I would  have  those  lessons  from- 
the  second  up  in  the  reading  books  : and  in  the  geo- 
graphy in  the  other  classes.  I would  have  fewer  facts 
and  figures.  In  fact  geographies  now  are  bristling 
with  facts  and  figures,  most  rep\ilsive  books  they 
are. 

14553.  Mr.  Redington. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
too  many  optional  subjects  are  taken  up  at  present  ? 
I mean  to  say  that  instead  of  those  optional  subjects 
that  are  now  taken  up  some  practical  branches  could 
be  taught — for  instance,  I see  in  one  time-table  pro- 
vision for  five  optional  subjects. 

14554.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — "Well,  this' 
teacher  manages  to  do  the  work  well,  and  the  time- 
table is  9.30  to  3,  and  I have  another  timetable  for 
six  optional  subjects,  from  10  to  3 in  an  excellent 
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school ; one  of  your  new  subjects  could  take  the  place 
of  those. 

14555,  Tell  us  the  names  of  the  six  optional  sub- 
jects 1 — Book-keeping,  singing,  drawing,  geometry, 
algebra,  and  botany,  and  well  taught,  too. 

14556.  Is  that  geometry  and  mensuration? — 
Yes. 

14557.  I think  you  have  an  opinion  that  mensura- 
tion ought  to  be  se[>arated  from  geometry? — Cer- 
tainly ; and  the  rules  of  mensuration  can  be  ex- 
plained without  geometry ; there  is  a nice  book  on 
the  Board’s  list — “Clairaux’  Elements  of  Geometry” 
— which  explains  the  thing  very  nicely  to  boys. 

14558.  Tliat  teacher  whose  time.-table  you  are  quot- 
ing has  taken  up  some  of  the  subjects  we  are  discus- 
sing?—Yes. 

i4559.  Could  any  time  be  gained  on  Saturdays  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so.  I don’t  see  why  10  to  12  could  not 
be  taken  on  Saturdays,  it  used  to  be. 

14560.  Would  it  count  as  a school-day? — Yes,  it 
used  to  be,  it  has  been  dropped  out  of  late  years. 

14561.  They  can  now  have  the  agricultural  in- 
struction on  Saturday? — Yes,  they  have  that  in  Wood- 
stock. 

14562.  I suppose  you  would  make  the  Saturday 
instruction  optional  ? — I think  there  would  be 
no  great  hardship  in  making  10  to  12  compulsory ; 
of  course  the  subjects  taught  would  bo  paid  for  also. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  hours  are  )>ractically  ex- 
tended now  in  some  of  the  places,  at  least  for  some 
months  before  the  results  examination  the}'  are  kept 
iu  late  in  many  places. 


14563.  Longer  than  from  10  to  3? — Oh,  yes,  the 
hours  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very  often  to 
3.30,  aud  ill  some  places  in  summer  to  4.30. 

14564.  Do  you  think  school  farms,  as  opposed  to 
school  gardens,  are  to  be  encouraged  ? — No,  I don’t 
think  so  at  all ; the  school-master  cannot  teach  the 
farmer  his  business,  and  school-masters  who  have 
farms  admit  that  this  is  so;  they  can  teach  the 
theory  of  the  subject,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
scientific  aspects,  bat  they  cannot  go  in  and  work  a 
fariii,  it  would  require  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
teacher  to  work  a farm  a.s  a farmer  would. 

14565.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  school  gardens? — 
Certainly. 

14560.  What  is  the  smallest  size  of  a school  gar- 
den that  you  would  recommend? — I think  half  a 
rood  might  be  made  a garden. 

14567.  Mr.  ' Molloy. — Havo  you  worked  out 
any  scheme  by  which  the  kindergarten  could  be 
carried  on  to  the  higher  classes? — I have  thought 
over  it  a little ; I have  a graduated  scheme  here,  but 
probably  it  would  not  stand  examination. 

14668.  Perhaps  you  would  hand  it  into  the  Secre- 
tary. (Schema  handed  in) . Apropos  of  your  state- 
ment that  you  would  abandon  oral  sjielling,  would 
you  extend  that  statement  to  the  junior  students? — 
Not  to  the  infants  who  cannot  write. 

145G9.  Mr.  K-edington. — Do  you  think  in  small 
schools  there  ought  to  be  fewer  classes  ? — Certainly,  I 
<lo  ; where  a man  lias  only  forty  pajiils  and  ten  classes 
it  Ls  very  difficult.  They  sliould  be  grouped  decidedly ; 
they  have  a grouping  system  in  England. 


Mr.  George  K.  Esxis,  ii.a.,  t.c.d.,  Head  Master,  Diocesan  Scliool,  Waterford,  examined. 


14570.  CuAiRMAN. — You  are  the  Head  Master  of 
the  Diocesan  School,  Waterford? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14571.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  ujioa  the  sub- 
ject of  woodwork,  metal  work,  bookbinding,  and  hor- 
ticulture, and  ill  rural  districts  of  agricultui-e  and 
lacemaking  1 — I just  wish  to  confine  my  remark.s  to  • 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  woodwork.  I think  it 
very  desii-able  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  of 
introducing  a practical  method  of  woodwork  amongst 
all  boys  who  are  attending  National  Schools,  and  in 
general  of  fourteen  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  or  say 
twelve.  I have  frequently,  myself,  heard  parents  ■ 
complain  that  their  children  are  not  capable  of  doing 
the  smallest  piece  of  work  about  the  house,  and  I 
think  if  these  subjects  could  be  introduced  into 
elementary  schools  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

14572.  Taking  thirteen  as  your  minimum  age,  what  • 
class  in  the  National  School  would  that  correspond 
with  ? — I am  not  quite  surs  ; I am  not  in  touch  %vith 
National  School  working. 

14573.  In  England  they  don’t  begin  manual  work 
until  the  5tli  standard  ? — I know  a little  more  of  the 
English  than  of  the  Irish  ; but  I think  twelve  years 
of  age  would  be  the  most  .suitable  time  and  age  lor 
handicraft. 

14574.  Mr,  Moi.loy. — That  corresponds  to  our 
fifth  standard? — It  would  be  more  or  less  a loss  of 
time  to  take  boys  below  twelve,  aud  give  them  tools 
to  work  with  at  anything  in  woodwork  or  ironwoik. 

14575.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  horticul- 
ture?— T am  greatly  interested  in  horticulture,  I would 
like  to  see  attached  to  each  school  a small  plot  of  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  the  production  of  flowera  and  vege- 
tables, i)articiilarly  for  vegetables,  you  meet  so  many 
boys  even  in  country  districts  who  are  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  simplest  vegetables  and  their 
mode  of  production.  Eor  instance,  lettuce,  it  is 
almost  unknown  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind.  Well,  if  we  had  competent 
teachers,  itinerant  teachers  in  country  districts  to  give 
say  two  lecturers  in  a month  on  those  things  it  would 
be  extremely  useful. 

14576.  Have  you  over  turned  your  attention  to 
what  was  suggested  by  Brother  Thomas  just  now,  that  ■ 


there  sliould  be  what  might  be  called  continuation 
agricultui-al  schools  in  the  distiicts,  to  which  children 
should  go  after  leaving  school  ? — I think  so,  certainly, 
because  pupils  often  leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
and  to  attend  lectures  after  they  leave  school  is  a 
matter  very  easily  accomplished,  and  the  teachers, 
themselves  could  come  a distance  of  three  or  four- 
miles  to  attend  weekly  or  fortnightly  lectures  on  these. 
subjects. 

14577.  But  I think  his  suggestion  was  tJiat  they 
should  come  in  not  to  attend  lectures  at  intervals,  but 
that  • they  should  go  to  the  agricultural  school  to 
attend  lectures  every  day  for  a year  ? — That  would  be 
desirable,  if  it  were  at  all  feasible. 

1457e.  Of  course,  that  is  a matter  of  money  ? — Yes, 
and  a question  whether  theordiiiary  farmer  in  Ireland 
could  afibrd  to  send  a boy  of  fifteen  years  of  ao-e  to 
an  agricultural  school,  and  spare  him  from  the 
labour  of  tlie  farm.  Beyond  the  attendance  at 
lectures  I don’t  think  anything  could  be  done.  In 
large  centres  of  course  agricultural  schools  could  be  • 
founded  and  carried  on  as  such,  with  y esident  pupils, . 
such  as  there  are ' many  of  on  the  continent,  with  a 
large  number  of  students  attending  them. 

14579.  Have  you  -visited  any  of  the  continental 
agiicultural  schools? — It  is  some  years  since  I saw 
some  of  the  working  of  those  schools,  but  it  was 
limited  to  Switzerland,  and  was  not  so  much  agricul- 
tural as  wood-work  and  carving  and  a little  metal 
work,  and  T was  stnick  with  the  interest  taken  by 
the  pupils  in  those  schools.  The  work  they  turned 
out  was  iu  some  cases  extraordinary,  they  seemed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  work  which  you  don’t  see 
developed  in  Irish  rural  districts  at  all,  not  the  same 
interest,  the  same  enthusiasm. 

1 4580.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
of  book-binding  and  lace-raaking? — Well,  I have  seen 
some  lace-making  in  England  in  rural  parts  of  Devon- 
shire, and  I was  told  that  it  was  exceedingly  profitable 

but  it  was  mostly  done  as  a home  industry,  not  done 
at  school,  one  learned  from  another  and  so  on.  And 
considering  the  simplicity  of  it,  as  far  as  I could  see 
if  it  were  introduced  as  a subject  for  school  work  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  profitable. 


tVuterford. 
Scpl.  29. 18Sr. 
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Waterford.  14581.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — How  long  are  you  in 
Scpi  "^1897  Diocesan  School  1 — A little  over  seven  years,  of 
’ — ^ • course  it  is  a middle  class  school. 

Eimif  14582.  Hare  you  any  of  this  industrial  work  in 

’ ■ ' connection  with  that  school  1 — Well,  I have  not,  as 
part  of  the  school  curiiculiim,  but  I,  myself,  personally 
am  so  interested  in  wood-work  that  I have  a few  of 
my  pu])ils  who  come  over  to  the  school-room  to  me  after 
hours  of  their  own  free  will,  but  by  the  wish  of  their 
parents,  to  do  a little  work  with  me,  whilst  I am 
working,  but  further  than  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
school  routine. 

14583.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  of  this 
manual  work  in  connection  with  anyschool  of  the 
same  class  as  the  school  you  have  charge  ofl — Yes; 
there  is  the  Newtown  School  in  Waterford,  ihanaged 
by  the  Society  of  Eriends,  and  there  they  have  gone 
to  very  great  expense  in  providing  apparatus  for 
handicratt  manual  work,  and  tiie  boys  there  do  a 
great  deal.  I have  seen  some  of  it ; it  is  very  good  ; 
they  spend  a good  deal  of  their  recreation  hours 
at  it. 

14584.  Who  gives  the  manual  instruction  there — is 
it  the  regular  teacher  or  a special  teacher  ? — I believe 
they  have  skilled  men  visiting  there  from  the  town. 

14585.  CiiAiiiiiAN. — What  they  call  artisans? — 
Yes;  they  do  woodwork,  and  basket-making,  and 
ironwork,  and  turning,  and  carving;  and  1 believe 
that  the  teachers  attend  there  from  the  town ; tlie 
masters  do  some,  but  I don't  think  they  do  all. 

14586.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Does  the  programme  of 
your  school  run  pretty  much  on  all  fours  with  the 
National  School  programme ? — No,  it  does  not;  the 
work  of  the  school  is  partly  Intermediate  and  partly 
University  work. 

14587.  I suppose  you  send  pupils  to  the  Inter- 
■mediate  .examinations  ? — I scud  pupils  in  every  year, 
but  not  very  many,  sometimes  as  few  as  five,  some- 
times about  10 ; it  is  not  popular  in  the  Diocesan 
• Schcol. 

14588.  Does  your  work  differ  much  from  the 
coureo  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school  ? — Bishop  Foy’s  is  more 
elementary ; there  are  no  classics  or  French  taught  in 
Bishop  Foy’s  school. 

14589.  And  they  have  no  manual  work  there? — 
No ; not  so  far  .as  I am  acquainted  with  it. 

14690.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  not  your  school  rather  a 
preparatory  school  for  Trinitv  College? — It  is. 

14591.  It  was  started  mainly  with  that  view? — I 
think  so,  because  the  work  done  there  hfis  been 
always  more  or  less  on  University  lines — luatricula- 
-tion  for  various  Universities. 

14592.  The  school  was  formerly  taught  by  Mr. 
Valentine? — Yes,  some  years  ago. 

14593.  Have  you  Phy.sical  Science  taught  there? — 
No,  not  exactly  Physical  Science ; we  take  up  Natural 
Philosophy. 

14594.  Is  that  taught  theoretically.  Have  you 
any  laboratory  of  any  kind? — I have,  if  necessary; 
but  I don’t  make  the  practic.al  part  continuous. 

14595.  Mechanics,  of  course,  w’ould  form  part  of 
the  instruction? — Elementary  mechanics. 

14596.  Not  merely  from  books  ? — We  teach 
mechanics  altogether  from  books. 

14597.  I see  you  recommend  that  in  rural  National 
schools  agiiculture  and  lace-raaking  should  be  taught 
— how  do  you  introduce  lace-making  ? — At  the  pre- 
sent time  lace-making  is  altogether  confined  to  the 
convents  of  the  country,  where  they  do  excellent 
work  There  could  be  a union  of  the  two  by  the 
attendance  at  lectures  by  nuns  in  the  district,  if  that 
were  possible  and  at  all  feasible,  because  they  seem  , 
to  have  a monopoly  of  the  lace  teaching. 

14598.  That  pupils  of  rural  schools  would  attend  . 
instructions  in  convents! — Yes;  let  the  nuns  teach 
the  subject.. 

14599.  Had  you  any  special  object  in  selectmg 
lace-making,  which  requires  skilful  manipulation  ? — To  . 
a certain  extent,  I would  be  opposed  to  the  system  of 
itinerant  teaching,  if  a permanent  teacher  for  a district 
could  be  secured.  ' , 


14600.  But  as  i-egards  the  subject  itself,  you  prefer 
lace-making  rather  than  any  other  subject  ? — I think 

14601.  Have  }'ou  any  spechil  reason  for  that? — 
No.  I think  what  Dr.  Skeffington  said  about  cookery 
was  veiy  desirable,  but  that  is  so  prominent  I did  not 
mention  that. 

14602.  You  wo\ild  not  confine  it  to  lace-making  ? — 
No. 

14603.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  been  in 
Switzerland  ? — I have,  on  a visit  of  six  or  seven  weeks, 
during  which  time  I tiled  to  see  wdiat  I could  of  the 
educational  system. 

14604.  What  kind  of  w'oodwork  did  you  see  there? 
Chiefly  carving  of  figures  and  of  animals  for  the 
English  markets  and  for  tourists. 

i-x605.  Was  this  taught  in  the  public  schools?— It 
was,  and  also  more  advanced  woodwork  for  the 
advanced  i)tipils. 

14G06.  Did  you  see  any  metalwork?: — No,  not 
much  metal  work.  I visited  a woodwork  school  at 
Berne,  and  the  system  there  was  vei-y  good ; they 
had  different  I'ooms  for  diffeient  grades  of  proficiency 
ill  the  woodwork,  and  a large'  staff  of  teachers,  and 
the  work  turned  out  was  very  good  indeed ; between 
sale  of  the  work  and  the  pupils’  fees,  which  were  very 
small,  it  made  nearly  a third  ot‘  the  wliole  exjieiise. 

14607.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  introduce  soiiietliing  of  that  sort  in  connection  with 
our  National  system  ? — I think  so,  in  largely  popu- 
lated districts ; it  would  not  be  practicable  ip  districts 
where  the  po|mlatiou  is  not  large,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  and  in  the  cities 
themselves,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  found  such 
schools  as  these. 

14608.  Afi  far  <as  you  know  is  the  teaching  in  wood 
by  the  Societj^  of  Friends  popular  with  the  pujiils  ? — 
It  is  very  pajiulai'  with  the  pupils,  and  I am  well 
aware  that  iiuuiy  of  the  pupils  spend  their  whole 
recreation  time  in  the  workshops. 

14609.  CtfAiKMAN.  How  many  pupils  are  there 
there;  I thjpk  there. are  about  thirty-five  resident, 
sometimes  I think  forty. 

• 14610.  Is  it  a school  where  they  board? — It  was, 
formerly,  altpgether  for  resident  piqnls,  a boarding 
school,  but  I think  within  the  last  twelve  months  they 
have  opened  R to  all  comers. 

14611.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  you  know  what  kind 
of  woodwork  they  do  in  the  Friends’  Scliool  here? — 
All  kinds  of  fajicy  work  ; they  do  boat  building  and 
make  boxes. 

.14612.  Do  they  follow  any  of  the  systems  in  opera- 
tion in  some  of  the  large  board  schools  in  England  1 — 
No  ; I think  they  allow  each  boy  to  go  more  or  less 
according  to  his,  own  taste,  and  the  work  is  superin- 
tended. 

1 4613.  They  have  not  a graduated  system  of  lessons  ? 
—No. 

14614.  Chairman — This  is  not  a primary  school 
at  all,  but  a secondary  scliool? — It  is  a secondary 
school.  If  a boy  wishes  to  take  up  a certain  article  of 
woodwork  or  ironwork  he  has  permission. 

14615.  Mr.  Redington. — Are  you  aequ.ainted  with 
the  systems  in  operation  in  Liverpool' or  Birming- 
ham ? — I am  not. 

14616.  You  cannot  compare  them,  therefore,  with 
tlie  Swiss  system? — No. 

14617.  Chaikman. — Perhaps  you  are  not  awai’e 
that  there  is  a difference  between  what  they  do  in 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  in  woodwork ; in  Birming- 
ham they  don’tcomplete  any  article,  they  nialce  joints, 
but  not  a whole  box,  but  in  Liverpool  that  is  not  so  ? 
— I think  the  work  ought  to  be  limited  to  that. 

14618.  Mr.  Redington. — What  makes  the  Swiss 
take  such  an  interest  in  this  woodwork? — I tliink 
they  find  it  profitable,  because  they  can  dispose  of  all 
tlieir  work  there  at  remunerative  prices. 

14619.  Mr.  Molloy. — And  the  facility  forgetting 
material  ? — And  the  facility  for  getting  niateiid. 

14620-  Chaiejian. — Therefore  it  is  learned  more 
as  a trade  than  for  educational  purposes? — Eventually 
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•you  may  say  it  is  for  trade  purposes,  because  the 
pupils  at  school  get  a taste  for  a particular  branch  of 
handicraft,  then  there  is  no  difficulty  on  the  j)art  of 
the  parent  in  putting  his  boy  to  a trade,  because  he 
knows  what  he  has  a taste  for,  and  will  succeed  at. 


Here  you  put  a boy  to  be  a carpenter,  and  probably  tVaterford. ' 
after  twelve  months  he  gives  it  up,  and  goes  to  some-  . 
thing  else,  as  he  has  not  a taste  for  it,  and  at  the  — . - 
present  time  large  sums  of  money  are  thrownaway  in  ^b-  George  R. 
apprentice  fees.  ' 


Mr.  Edw.\rd  Landers,  Teacher,  Coolnasmere  National  School.  Cunsarvan.  examined. 


14621.- CiiAiR-UAX. — Yr.u  are  teacher  of  the  Cbol- 

nasinere  National  School  in  tlje  county  Waterford'! 

I am. 

14622,  Is  that  a rural  school  ? — A rural  school. 

14623.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  1 — Well, 
106  on  the  rolls  at  present. 

14624.  Boys  and  girlsl — Boys  only. 

14625.  You  have  an  assistant ^ — No. 

14626.  Mr.  Redington. — What  is  the  average 
attendance  at  your  school  1— Year  in  and  year  out,  It 
would  be  pei'ha])s  fifty -four  or  fifty-five ; for  this  year 
it  is  fifty-six,  but  some  quarters  I'will  have  seventy  or 
eighty  for  two  successive  quarteis,  and  then  for  two 
quarter.s  it  is  down.  I managed  to  keep  an.  assistant 
only  for  two  years,  and  that  is  all. 

14637.  Mr.  Molloy. — Why  don’t  you  apply  for  an 
assistant  when  you  get  two  consecutive  quarters  with 
the  required  numbers  ? — don’t  tliink  I could  manage 
that,  if  I liad  the  average  on  alternate  quarters  I 
could  retain  the  servLjes  of  an  assistant. 

14G3S.  Chairman, — You  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  manual  instruction  in  niral 
National  schools  ; do  you  confine  what  you  say  to 
rural  National  schools? — My  experience  is  nira!,'  but 
I would,  have  no  objection  to  give  my  opinion  witli 
regard  to  schools  in  large  centres. 

14629.  Have  you  derived  your  views  from  reading 
principally;  or  have  you  seen  any  manual  work? — I 
worked  at  a trade,  served  my  time  to  the  business ; I 
am  a bit  of  an  amateur  carpenter,  and  liave  a jjortable 
forge  and. turning  lathe  of  my  own.  I used  to  do 
more  at  it  in  my  earlier  days  than  no  w.  I was  in  the 
training  college  in  1883,  and  it  was.  fore.shadowed, 
intimated  by  one  of  the  isrofessors  that  probably  this 
thing  would  be  introduced  in  the  near  future.  I tried 
it  after  coming  home  and  it  was  only  a partial  success. 
I was  a bit  enthusiastic  then,  more  than  I am  at 
present.  I made  a little  gallery,  and  afterwards  a 
convertible  gallery ; it  lifts  up  when  I want  to  use  it 
as  an  ordinary  bench,  and  drops  down  when  I want 
to  use  it  as  a gallery.  I did  a little  school  work  that 
way  and  tried  the  young  chaps  at  it,  and  perhaps  it 
was  one  out  of  ten  I got  to  care . for  it.  I had  to  do 
the  work  in  play  liour  or  after  school. 

14630.  How  long  did  you  persevere  trying  to  teach 
it  ? — I don’t  think  it  continued  for  a year,  perhaps  six 
mouths ; not  continuous.  I got  ordinary  paling  round 
the  school  plots,  got  them  to  help  me  making  it,  and 
then  I gave  it  up.  I had  my  own  opinion.  Perhaps 
these  boys  work  six  houi’s  at  present,  I have  not  six 
per  cent,  of  my  pupils  cMlureii  of  • artisans  or 
labourers  : they  are  the  children  of  exceedingly  small 
farmers,  and  have  to  work  at  home. 

14631.  You  mean  besides  doing,  literaiy  work  at 
school  they  have  to  work  at  home? — Ye,s.  .Children 
of  say  ten,  often  work  six  hours  a day  at  home. 

14632.  Mr.  Redington. — By  work,  do  you  mean 
driving  cattle  ? — That  is,  for  some ; but  according  to 
the  season,  they  weed  potatoes,  mangolds,  and  turnips, 
and  attend  to  crops,  and  do  carting,  and  follow 
donkeys  or  perhaps  jennets,  and  do  the  ordinary  farm 
work ; there  is  practically  no  paid  labour  in  my 
district. 

14633.  Chairman. — Is  that,  do  you  think,  common 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — Not  to  the  same  extenc  as 
in  my  particular  district,  but  it  is  pretty  general. 

14631.  Apart  from  that  special  reason,  what  would 
■be  your  views  on  manual  work  ? — The  ordinary  school 
programme  at  present  is  top  heavy : I could  not 
make  room  for  it  at  present,  even  if  I could  teacli 
it  successfully,  and  if  tlie  children  took  to  it  kindly, 

I could  not  possibly  make  room  for  it,  on  account  of 


the  conditions  of  life  in  the  locality  that  supplies  the 
school.  If  I want  to  add  something,  the  children  tell 
me  “ I must  go  home,  1 have  to  see  after  the  sheep,” 
or  somethinc. 

14635.  We  will  take  a .suppositious  case;  suppose 
you  were  in  a ))arb  of  Ireland  where  that  was  not  the 
case,  where  the  children  were  not  expected  by  their 
parents  to  do  ordinary  farm  in  addition  to  school 
worlt,  and  supposing  that  Parliament  had  provided 
fundsforfinding  appliances  and-giving  suitable  rewards 
to  the  teachers  for  teaching  manual  work,  like  they 
would  for  any  other  extra  subject,  would  that  modify 
your  views  ? — Speaking  generally,  1 would  be  an 
advocate  for  manual  training  in  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation, but  not  certainly  for  rural  National  schools,  even 
if  you  have  a qualified  teacheiy  and  within  my  ac- 
quiiintance  I could  not  perhaps  pick  out  three  evefi 
wlio  are  doing  it : in  my  opinion  I think  the  children 
could  be  at  more  useful  work. 

146-36.  Are  there  any  teachers  doing  it? — Yes, 
thei-e  is  the  one  Dr.  Skelfiiigton  alluded  to.  He  lives 
on  one  side  of  Dungarvan  bay  and  I live  at  the 
'opposite  side.  I may  mention,  too,  that  in  1883  it  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Marlborough-street  training 
college,  and  perhaps  I should  state  that  Mr.  Rawlins, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Board  of  Works,  teaching 
there,  told  me  he  had  more  trouble  to  get  me  to 
unlearn  a bad  system  of  holding  tools  than  he  had 
with  those  wlio  had  never  handled  one. 

14637.  Had  you  learned  to  handle  tools  by  prac- 
tising a trade  ? — I learned  the  silk  business : it  was  in 
•Patterson,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  • I may  say -I  earned 
more  there  than  I could  under  the  National  Poard. 
I made  52s.  6<f.  a week  at  it,  when  I was  only  seven- 
teen-years of  age. 

14638.  Mr.  Redington.— Why  did  you  leave  it?— 
My  health  broke. down.  • 

14639.  Chaikm-AN. — You  put  down  as  one  reason 
why  it  is  riot  taught  “ the  inability  of  the  majority  of 
teachers  to  impart  such  manual  instruction  as  would  be 
likely  to  prove  useful  ?” — Out  of  106  men  in  1883 
in  the  class,  I believe  there  were  only  about  four  that 
came  away  with  any  useful  knowledge  of  it.- 

14640.  Was  that  because  they  were  incapable  of 
learning? — I don’t  think  the  taste  existed.  I don’t 
mean  to  say  it  was  through  want  of  ability. 

14641.  You  think  that  another  reason  is  that  the 
destination  of  pupils  in  rural  schools  is  mainly  agri- 
cultural and  not  very  often  mechanical? — Yes. 

' 14642,  That  would  be  a good  reason  where  it  was 
a question  of  teaching- a trade;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  advantage  to  a boy  in  a rural  district  who 
was  only  going  to  agricultural  work,  that  lie  should 
know  how  to  mend  a window  or  a door  ? — There  is  no 
farm  on  which  there  is  not  plenty  of  occupation  for  a 
skilled  agriculturist,  and  I think  he  would  be  better 
employed  at  effecting  these  improvements  and  working 
tlie  business  he  was  brought  up  at  and  paying  an-  or- 
dinary carpenter  for  mending  work  : he  can  get  him 
for  2s.  a day. 

14643.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  2s. 
a day  to  the  carpenter  tlian  to  do  tlie  work  himself  ? 
Yes,  in  a place  where  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  fencing  and  draining,  at  least  in  my  locality. 

14644.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  locality  work  from 
morning  to  night,  or  take  tilings  easily? — They  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  industrious  class  of  farmers  in  Ire- 
•land,  as  I had  occasion  to  mention  to  their  landlord 
■riot  many  years  ago,  they  work  perhaps  sixteen  hours 
a day  in  certain  seasons,  and  from  light  to  dark  on 
short  days. 

44645.  You  have  some  remarks'  to  make  on  the 


sir.  Edward 
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. subject  of  agriculture  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
inspection! — My  own  personal  experience  is  that  I 
think  the  cause  for  the  general  break  do-wn,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
National  Schools  is  not  attributable  to  the  teaching  of 
it.  I reason  like  this,  I have  had  an  opportunity  like 
every  country-i'eared  young  man  of  obseiwing  agri- 
cultural operations  since  1 ■'vas  able  to  discern  wliat 
they  were  doing  at  every  season  of  the  year ; I had  a 
fairly  good  taste  for  it,  I %vent  up  to  Glasnevin,  and 
served  my  time  there  and  acquired  a certain  know- 
ledge of  it.  I farmed  three  acres  of  land  myself  for 
nineteen  years,  gardening ; I grew  the  different  kinds 
of  vegetables,  although  not . in  connection  with  tlio 
Board — celery,  parsnips,  onions,  rhubarb,  parsley,  and 
so  on,  and  followed  the  usual  course  of  cropping  the 
soil,  and  still,  with  all  that  acquired  knowledge,- an 
inspector  comes  round  and  examines  my  school  and 
gives  me  10  per  cent,  of  passes  in  agriculture,  next 
year  he  comes  round  and  gives  me  SO. 

14646.  Mr.  Molloy. — ]?he  same  inspector  ? — Yes. 
Well,  I say  there  must  be  something  wrong.  1 often 
put  the  question  to  myself,  can  it  be  possible  that  I 
.am  entirely  at  fault  or  those  children  1 

14647.  Not  with  80  per  cent,  higher? — It  is  a 
,4ifierence  of  70  per  cent.  I never  can  work  out  the 
.problem  what  does  it  arise  from.  The  question  arose 
a u hile  ago  that  I would  not  be  a teacher  if  I could 
,be  a farmer,  I have  a decided  taste,  I think,  myself 
— if  I know  myself — for  farming, -yet  I am  a teacher 
. of  my  present  school  for  the  last  nineteen  years. 

14648.  Mr.  Redixgtojt. — What  is  your  explanation 
of  the  diSerence  between  the  verdicts  of  the  Inspector 
on  those  two  occasions  t — It  is  a very  human  and 
natural  one  that  I ■was  not  entirely  at  fault. 

14649.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — You  were  trained  in 
1882  ? — In  1882  and  1883. 

14650.  That  is  one  year’s  training:  you  were  a 
teacher  before  and  you  can  only  speak  from  the  ex- 
perience of  one  year’s  training,  of  what  is  done  in  the 
manual  instruction  in  Marlborough-street  ? — That  is 
all. 

14651.  Were  the  other  men  of  1882  in  for  one  or 
two  year’s  training  1 — One ; there  w as  no  such  thing 
as  two  years’  training  at  the  time  except  in  the  case 
of  what  they  called  a special  class,  twelve  selected 
teachers. 

14652.  You  are  forming  your  opinion  of  the  work 
done  there  from  the  experience  of  one  year’s  training  ? 
— But  I had  a lot  of  experience  in  handiwork — 
manual  work — before  ever  I went  there. 

14653.  The  question  is  not  as  to  your  own  attain- 
ments at  all,  but  as  to  what  your  experience  would 
.lead  you  to  believe  they  can  do  in. the  way  of  training 
people  in  this  manual  ■work  in  Marlborough-street. 
Would  young  men  there. for  two  years  not  be 
able  to  acquire  some  information  and  some  capacity? 
— Unless  m the  case  of  young  men  having  a very 
decided  taste  for  it  I don’t  think  so ; it  is  only  an 
hour  a week  in  the  first'place. 

14654.  Don’t  you  think  two  years’  ti-aining  would 
equip  them  better  than  ooel-7-Anotheryeur’s  extension 
of  time,  with  more  than  half  the  number  that  %vere 
there  in  my  time,  would  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  them,  or  three,  considering  their  want  of. 
interest  in  the  subject. 

14655.  Do  the  reports  on  your  school  show  satis- 
factory results  in  the  other  subjects  ? — Yes,  sir ; in 
drawing,  for  instance.  I teach  drawing,  and  I can  tell 
within  one  per  cent,  the  number  of  passes  J will  get  j I 
won’t  vary  two  per  cent,  from  tlie  Inspector.  I 
won’t  vary  two-and-a-half  to  five  per  cent,  in  any 
of  the  other  subjects.  , 

14656.  Chaismax. — Except  agriculture? — Except 
agriculture. 

14657.  What  test  does  the  Inspector  apply  in  his 
examination  of  agriculture? — It  is  a thing  I don’t 
care  'to  enter  much  upon  j 1 tliinx,  at  the  same  time, 
the  questions  are  rather  scientific;  they  would  imply 
a knowledge  of  elementary  science,  elementary 
chemistry,  such  as  explaining  how  the  lactometer,  in 


conjunction  with  the  liydrometer,  would  enable  a 
farmer  to  .judge  of  the  quality  of  his  milk.  I think 
the  application  of  the  hydrometer  to  the  testing  of 
. anything  implies  a knowledge  of  elementary  science. 

14658.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  .senerally  to  tench  all  the  subjects  that  you 
teach  '? — I teach  the  ordinary  subjects  with  a few 
extras — drawing,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

14659.  Does  tiie  teaching  of  agriculture  which  you 
give,  interl'ere  witli  the  proficiency  of  your  pupils  in 
other  subjects? — It  interferes  to  this  extent  that,  having 
the  uncertainty  on  my  mind  of  how  these  pupils  will 
acquit  themselves  fi-om  the  uncertainty  of  the  exa- 
mination, I have  to  coax  them  in  half  an  hour  extra 
in  the  morning,  and  actually  add  to  the  time  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  morning  in  the  time  table, 
add  00  per  cent,  for  certain  parts  of  the  year ; it  inter- 
feres to  that  extent. 

14660.  Mr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  time  that  you 
devote,  according  to  your  time  table,  to  agriculture  ? 
An  hour  on  three  days  of  the  %veek,  but  it  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  formerly. 

14661.  Do  you  ever  bring  your  boys  out  to  your 
three-acre  farm  I — Yery  frequently. 

14662.  Why  would  you  not  connect  that  with 
the  Board  ? — The  question  arose  last  year,  but  the 
patron  of  the  school,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  was 
away  travelling  in  America  or  British  Columbia,  and 
the  agent  did  not  wish  to  move. 

14663.  Kindly  mention  the  post  town  of  your 
school? — Diingarvan,  four  miles  to  the  north. 

14664.  You  have  106  on  your  rolls,  but  only  fifty- 
four  in  attendance? — I won’t  be  certain  to  one  or 
two,  fifty-four  or  fifty-five.  I have  not  thirty  in 
attendance  at  present. 

14665.  Howdo  j’-ouaccountfor  that  low  attendance? 
— From  themiddleof  August  until  the  1st  of  November 
every  hoy  over  ten  years  of  age  is  employed  at  farm 
work  ; a great  many  under  ten  will  stay  away  because 
their  grown  brothers  are  not  attending.  I might 
have  the  senior  half  of  the  school  closed.  And  from 
Patrick’s  Day,  when  the  spring  -work  begins,  to  the 
middle  of  May,  it  is  in  like  manner.  I have  a good 
attendance  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

14666.  Would  you  say  manual  work  was  unsuit 
able  for  town  schools?  —Certainly  not. 

14667.  And  in  connection  with  the  rural  schools, 
do  you  think  that  some  elementary  science  bearing  on 
the  processes  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  introduced  ? — 
I think  so. 

14668.  You  mentioned  that  the  Board’s  present 
course  is  top-heavy.  Yon  would  not  advocate  the 
propriety  of  liaving  grammar  and  geogi'aphy  in 
second  class  ? — No  ; I would  rather  cut  it  off  in  third. 

14669.  Is  drawing  to  scale  taught  in  your  school? 

. — I was  taught  it  myself  by  an  uucertificated  teacher 
but  I do  not  teach  it  much,  except  to  monitors  and 
boys  who  learn  geometry. 

14670.  Is  mensuration  taught  as  a special  subject  ? 
— 1 did  teach  it  when  specially  requested  by  a few 
parents,  but  I teach  it  in  connection  with  geometiy. 

14671.  And  the  first  tlilrty-two  propositions  of  the 
first  book  ?— Yes. 

14672.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  T irndevstand  you  to 
say  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  tlie  teaching 
of  agriculture  if  it  was  preceded  by  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science  ? — I do,  decidedly ; elementary 
cliemistry,  and  what  you  may  call  a general  course  of 
elementary  science. 

14673.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  room  for 
that.  a.s  M’ell  as  agriculture  as  now  taught? — Not 
according  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

14674.  You  think  the  present  programme  should 
be  modified  ? — To  make  room  for  more.  In  a great 
many  rural  schools  you  may  have  seventy  in  attend- 
ance in  the  first  half  of  your  result  year,  and  in  the 
second  half  you  may  have  forty  only. 

14675.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  observation  of  children  by  any  special 
instniction,  which  they  don’t  get  now  ? — I think  there 
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■would  be  nothing  that  could  be  more  desirable  ; that 
is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education. 

14676.  You  think  it  is  fully  accomplished  under 
the  present  system! — Not  as  fully  as  it  might  be. 

14677.  luthe  instruction  wliich  you  gave  in  handi- 
craft you  tried  apparently  to  get  the  boys  at  once  to 
come  and  help  you  in  advanced  work  1 — Certainly  not. 

14678.  Did  you  show  them  how  to  use  tools  before 
you  commenced  to  make  palings  1 — Not  very  syste- 
matically; I made  experimentstosatisfy  myself  could 
I manage  to  take  it  up  as  an  extra  subject,  because  it 
had  been  intimated  by  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
College  that  it  was  likely  to  he  a subject  in  the  near 
future.  I went  as  far  as  to  satisfy  myself  that  I 
could  take  it  up  as  a subject. 

14679.  Do  you  think  the  reason  of  the  failure  may 
have  been  that  you  did  not  take  it  up  systematically! 
— I was  not  able  to  take  it  uji  systematically. 

14680.  Mr.  Rudinoton. — Yon  say  there  would  be 
no  time  for  tlie  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the 
curriculum,  it  is  already  overloaded! — Not  in  the 
generality  of  rural  schooks. 

14681.  Why  could  you  not  exclude  some  of  the 
extiasyou  teach  and  substiiufe  manual  work? — I conld 
come  at  it  in  other  ways  if  they  attended  regularly. 

14682.  You  at  present  teach  drawing,  algebra,  and 
chemistry! — Algebra  and  cliemistry  are  taught  out  of 
ordinary  school  hours. 

14683.  But  whenever  taught,  you  find  it  worth  your 
while  to  teach  algebra  and  chemistry  out  of  school ! — 
I do  not  find  it  ■'vorth  my  while. 

14684.  But  you  do  it  at  any  rate! — I do  it  in  the 
case  of  monitors  or  j)rosjjective  monitors — I say,  “ I 
will  begin  and  lay  out  a little  foundation  for  him,  not 
leave  it  to  the  last  day,”  but  it  does  not  pay  me  a 
penny  a day. 

14685.  Five  shillings  a pass  for  each  of  them! — 
And  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  that  is  15s.  a year. 

H686.  You  have,  as  it  were,  burdened  your  curri- 
culum, very  likely  quite  properly,  with  three  extra 
subjects,  at  the  same  time  you  are  saying  the 
curriculum  would  not  stand  the  introduction  of  one 


extra  subject? — I don’t  burden  the  ordinary  school  Waterford, 
day  except  by  drawing  alone ; the  ordinary  four 
hOur.s,  1 only  put  one  extra  into  that.  I teach  the  ’ — 

others  altocrether  outside  school  hours,  and  I would 
not  teach  them  only  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
monitors  in  the  school. 

14687.  Jf  instead  of  agriculture  the  sciences  underly- 
ing agriculture  were  taught,  that  would  not  be  any 
addition  to  the  labour  of  tlie  school ! — No ; I should 
desire  it  very  much  myself. 

14688.  I only  jtoiut  that  out  as  a possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  you  brought  before  us!-— I take  more 
or  less  a utilitarian  view  of  it ; I say  if  you  want  to 
extend  the  programme  you  could  do  it  more  usefully 
in  the  case  of  country  schools  than  with  this  wood- 
work or  manual  instruction,  for  children  are  using 
their  hands  for  perhaps  four  hours  before  they  come 
to  school  that  day. 

14689.  You  keep  them  at  algebra  and  geometry! — • 

That  is  not.  manual  instruction, 

14690.  Would  they  not  rather  have  manual  in- 
struction tliau  algebra ! — I think  not;  because  they 
have  perhaps  had  three  or  four  hours’  work  before  they 
come  to  school  in  the  morning. 

14691. — Chairman. — Manual  work  may  be  done 
without  thinking  what  you  are  doing  in  an  involun- 
tary way,  or  it  may  be  done  in  carrying  out  some- 
thing you  have  thought  out,  like  applying  mensuration! 

— Yes,  sir ; the  body  and  mind  re-act  on  each  other ; 
if  you  have  a fatigued  and  worn  out  boy  coming  into 
school  in  the  morning  his  mind  will  not  be  as  active 
as  that  of  the  boy  wlio  has  not  gone  through  a certain 
amount  of  exhaustive  woik. 

14692.  Don't  you  think  that  a certain  amount  of 
physical  work  I'ather  helps  the  mind! — Not  where 
there  is  fatigue. 

14693.  Capt.  Shaw. — Do  they  work  before  they 
corue  to  school! — Certainly.  I have  known  boys 
when  they  went  to  their  writing  lesson  to  go  OS'  to 
sleep — cliildien  up  at  four  in  the  morning — it  is  a 
grazing  countrj-,  and  there  were  sheep  out  on  the 
mountain  which  they  had  to  go  after. 


THUITY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1897, 

AT  12  o’clock,  noon, 

At  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Lismore. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Eakl  of  Bllmose,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Uedington,  JI.A. ; Rev.  Henky  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Stanley 
Hakiungton,  Esq.,  B.A. ; W.  R,  J.  Molloy,  Esq. ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; 

with  J D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a..  Secretary, 


Rev,  Brother  Gogarty,  Instructor  in  Woodwork.  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Lismore,  examined. 


1-1694.  Chairman. — You  are  the  instructor  of 
woodwork  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  at 
Lismore ! — Yes,  the  educational  instructor ; of  course, 
you  see,  we  have  au  artizan. 

14695.  Will  you  tell  us  what,  in  youi-  view’,  is  the 
object  of  manual  iustuiction! — I think  the  object  is 
to  give  the  boys  a course  of  training  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  hand,  and  through  the  means  of  that  course 
to  make  them  Innidy:  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
objects.  The  more  especial  object  is  through  means 
of  this  training,  to  give  them  mental  and  moral 
habits,  such  as  liabits  of  close  observation,  close  at- 
tention, of  jeflection,  comparison,  judgment ; like- 
wise to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  also  to  cultivate  to 
some  extent  the  constructive  faculty.  I tliink  these 
are  the  chief  objects  ; these  are  those  I aim  at  in  the 
course. 

14696.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  the  course 
followed  in  this  school  ! — The  cour.se  consists  of 
lessons  and  of  models.  The  lessons  begin  with  sawing, 
planing,  and  chiselling,  and  the  remaining  lessons  are 
chiefly  on  different  joints.  Before  being  made  they  are 


all  carefully  drawn  to  scale ; then  the  models  illus- 
trate the  lessons,  and  1 find  they  cause  great  interest 
in  the  lessons  : they  are  also  drawn.  The  whole  coui-se 
comprises  over  50  exercises.  Those  exercises  are 
brought  gradually'  in  from  the  first  one  mentioned  to 
the  last. 

14697.  Do  you  draw  a distinction  between 
exercises  qua  exercises  and  models  1 — Yes,  I consider 
an  exercise  the  siiuj  lest,  and  then  a lesson  may 
contain  several  exercises,  and  the,  model  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  lesson. 

14698.  I was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  went 
to  Sweden,  and  also  to  Copenhagen,  and  we  observed 
a difference  in  the  two  systems.  In  Sweden  they 
began  at  once  with  the  models,  and  what  we  call  the 
exercises  were  only  incidental  to  working  out  the 
models ; whereas  in  Copenhagen  they  began  by  giving 
them  lessons  in  the  use  of  tools,  sawing  simply  as 
sawing,  and  jilanicg  as  planing,  before  they  began 
the  models.  What  system  do  you  carry  out  here ! — 
The  system  of  beginning  with  the  lesson,  and  then, 
as  the  model  is  an  application  of  the  lesson,  it  should 

D 


Rev.  Brother 
Gogarty. 
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Lisinore. , naturftlly  follow ; besides,  the  lesson  is  generally  the 
i^isar.  anost  difficult  exercise  in  the  model,  and  when  a boy 
Ber  bTu  Studied  the  lesson — acquired  a knowledge  of  the 

Go^rtj.  lesson — he  can  with  very  little  difficulty  construct 

tlie  model ; so  1 think  the  natural  course  is  from  the 
lesson  to  the  model. 

14i3!)9.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between 
manual  instruction,  technical  instruction,  and  mere 
handiwork?  — Manual  instruction  for  a school,  1 think, 
should  be,  altogether,  educational ; from  the  explana- 
tion I havegiveiiof  the  course  Iconsiderit  educational ; 
I think  it  is  highly  educational.  Technical  education 
should,  I think,  be  instruction  upon  the  different 
sciences  ordilfereutartsthatunderliea trade, and  might 
be  necessary,  so  that  an  artisan  should  become  an 
intelligent  tradesman.  And  handiwork,  I consider,  is 
a course  of  work  suitable,  say,  for  labourers  or  farmers, 
who,  in  many  cases,  are  little  more  than  labourei-s ; 
such  as  work  in  rough  carpentry,  or  in  glazing,  or 
painting,  or  concreting,  or  whitewashinir,  or  dis- 
tempering, or  work  of  that  kind.  I consider  them  all 
useful.  There  should  be  classes  to  meet  all  these 
want-s,  but  the  ordinaiy  school  can.  meet  only  the  first 
of  these;  that  is,  give  them  a course  that  is  educa- 
tional, and  that  would  fit  them,  not  for  any  particular 
trade  or  particular  prolessLon,  but  that  would  lit  thrm 
for  any  trade  or  profession,  by  making  them  intelli- 
gent generally,  and  also  with  general  intelligence  of  the 
head, giving  them  a command  over  the  use  of  the  hands 
generally,  but  not  any  particular  course  of  haudicraf't. 

14700.  What  are  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
the  manual  class? — The  principal  ennditionis,  that  they 
should.have  passed  the  4t,h  Standard,  South  Kensing- 
ton, drawing ; it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  connection 
with  South  Kensington  in  manual  instruction,  that 
there  should  be  connection  likewise  in  drawing.  The 
place  has  been  in  connection  witlr  S(.>uth  Kensington 
for  a dozen  years  or  so  in  drawing,  that  is  the  Kensing- 
ton course  of  seven  stiindaids,  even  befoi'e  this  was, in- 
troduced. Some  of  these  comprise  three  or  four  sec- 
tions, different  kinds  of  drawing,  and  when  they  passed 
the  4th  Standai-d,  thatis,  when  they  leai-ned  scale  draw- 
ing, they  are  admissible  then  to  the  class.  There  is  no 
condition  of  age,  except  if  a child  were  very  delicate, 
or  it  was  unsuitable  for  him,  he  would  be  excluded. 

14701.  Is  there  any  condition  dependent  upon  the 
standard  of  literary  education  in  the  school? — No 
condition,  but  that  they  should  be  in  the  5th  standard 
of  drawing,  that  Is  generally  about  the  4th  standard 
of  the  ordinary  literary  course. 

14702.  Then  have  you  boys  in  the  manual  class 
who  are  in  the  4th  standard  of  the  literary  class? — Ye.s. 

14703.  What  age  would  they  be? — They  might  be 
ten,  or  eleven,  or  twelve. 

14704.  You  d<jii’t  think  ten  is  too  young  to  begin 
m mual  \vo;k  ? — Not  for  this  work — because  it  is  very 
light. 

14705.  Do  you  give  them  special  tools  or  ordinary 
tools  ? — Oi-dinaiy  tools  of  a small  size,  aud  there  are 
two  sizes  even  of  the  small-sized  tools.  Twelve  have 
smaller  tools  than  those  for  the  second  twelve ; the 
bench,  likewise,  is  lower  for  the  smaller  boys. 

1470G.  What  are  the  numbers  under  instruction 
at  present,  and  what  have  been  the  numbers  instructed 
since  the  commencement? — Twenty-four  at  present, 
and  about  fifty  since  the  commencement. 

14707.  How  many  children  are  there  altogether  in 
the  whole  school? — About  200  or  190. 

14708.  That  is  about  10  per  cent.,  rather  more,  at 
present  under  manual  instruction? — Rather  more. 

14709.  Do  you  anticipate  that,  as  the  younger 
children  become  older,  they  will  pass  into  the  manual 
class? — They  are  very  anxious  to  pass  into  it. 

14710.  It  is  optional,  I suppose? — Quite  optional. 

14711.  You  think  that  any  instruction  of  the  kind, 
to  be  of  any  use,  should  be  optional? — No;  I think  it 
should  be  compulsory,  in  the  .same  way  as  any  ordi- 
nary subject,  like  reading  or  writing,  for  I think  it 
to  be  as  essential  as  those,  or  at  least  that  it  should 
rank  with  them  as  a necessary  school  subject. 

14712.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  optional  bn  the 


part  of  the  teacher  to  teach  manual  instruction , or 
would  you  compel  every  teacher  to  learn  the  work, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it? — 1 think  it  should  be 
com|)ulsory  on  thuju. 

14713.  What  time  is  devoted,  to  bench  work  and 
woi'k  in  drawing  respectively? — Two  haul's  are 
devoted  to  both,  H hours  to  bench  work,  and  liiilf-aii- 
hour  to  drawing  ; but  the  plan  we  follow  is  that  a. 
boy  works  at  the  bench  until  he  finishes  the  model 
or  lesson  he  was  engaged  in,  and  then  passes  to  the 
desk  to  draw  the  succeeding  model  or  le.sson.  . 

14714.  He  does  the  bench  work  first,  aud  then 
goes  to  the  drawing? — Not  exactly;  but  he  passes- 
from  one  to  the  other. 

14715.  On  the  same  day? — No;  he  would  make 
the  drawing  first,  and  then  2Juss  to  the  bench  to 
construct  what  he  had  drawn 

14716.  Would  he  do  that  on  the  same  day? — He 
might  not  be  able ; he  n.ight  draw  it,  and  then  be 
able  I'ai'tly  to  finish  it. 

14717.  Do  you  find  in  practice,  after  a boy  ha.s 
been  working,  his  hand  is  sufficiently  steady  for  the 
drawing  on  the  same  day  ? — I never  observed  it  had 
any  bad  effect. 

14718.  What  do  you  observe  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
manual  work  on  the  literary  progress  of  the  children  ? 
— I think  it  serves  it  veiy  much ; it  makes  them 
attend  better,  so  that  they  are  here  oftener  to  learn, 
and  likewise  it  inakes  them  intelligent  and  bright, 
and  1 think  they  do  more  for  the  time  they  are  at  it. 

14719.  How  did  you  find  time  for  the  manual 
work — what  alterations  had  you  to  make  in  the  lite- 
rary course? — No  alteration;  it  diminished  the, time 
of  a few  subjects. 

14720.  What  subjects  were  they? — It  took  a little 
off  several  subjects — it  took  a little  off  the  arith- 
metic, some  off  the  dictation,  some  off  the  grammar,, 
and  some  off  the  geography,  aud  the  effect  is  not  felt. 

14721.  That  is,  you  shorten  the  classes? — Shorten 
the  Classes. 

14722.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  feelings  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  boys,  respectively,  towards  the 
work  ? — Tlie  parents  approve  of  it ; they  frequently 
ask  Co  have  the  child  admitted  to  the  class,  even  before 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  into  it,  that  is,  before 
he  has  I'eached  the  standard.  Aud,  at  the  same  time, 
I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  confusion  of  ideas 
about  the  thing  wich  some  parents.  Some  parents 
have  an  iilea  that  ii  might  be  handiwork  merely; 
some  that  it  might  be  somewhat  technical;  but  I 
think  the  intelligent  [mrent  iindersiaiids  pretty  well 
that  it  is  not  one  or  the  other,  and,  as  far  as  I know, 
all  apjirove  of  it.  Tiie  boys  too  are  fond  of  it ; anti  to 
threaten  to  exclude  anyone  from  the  class  is  regarded 
as  a |)unishment. 

14723.  Are  all  tlie  children  in  this  school  drawn 
from  the  town,  or  from  the  country  around? — From 
both  town  and  country  iiidittere.utiy. 

14724.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty,  such  as  was 
suggested  to  us  yesterday  by  one  of  our  witnesses, 
that  childi'en  coming  irom  the  country  have  so  much 
to  do  in  the  way  of  farm  work,  both  before  and  after 
school  hours,  that  tliere  is  a difficulty  about  taking 
up  manual  work  from  want  of  time,  and  also  that  the 
cliildren  are  fatigued  before  they  come  to  school,  and 
on  that  account  not  able  to  take  uji  manual  work  ? — 
I never  observed  that  they  had  the  slightest  difficulty, 
or  heard  it  suggested. 

14725.  We  had  a witness  yesterday  who  came  to 
rojH'esent  teachers  in  part  of  this  county,  who  put  that 
view  before  us  very  strongly,  and  saul  that  he  had 
attempted  manual  work  in  his  school  some  years  ago ; 
he  passed  the  couree  in  Marlborough-street,  and  had 
attempted  it  for  six  months,  but  had  given  it  up.  Yon 
never  heard  of  that  ? — I never  tieard  of  that.  I nevei- 
observed  or  heard  the  smallest  objection  on  that  head. 

14726.  Then  you  don’t  think  that  Is  universal 
through  the  county — I tliink  this  toacher  came  from 
near  Diingai-van ?- — I cannot  say;  I never  heard  of 
it.  Only  one  parent  ever  objected  to  the  work  here, 
and  that  \vas  a parent  who  kept  his  child  going  on 
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messages  with  dinners,  so  he  really  passed  very  little 
•of  his  time  in  school ; he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  thing  well,  but  merely  thought  his  boy 
had  little  or  no  time  for  it,  as  he  had  very  little  time 
even  for  the  literary  work. 

14727.  When  we  were  in  Sweden  we  had  the  evi- 
dence of  Herr  Salomon,  who  is  Sloyd  Director  of  the 
Seminarium,  where  the  teachers  are  trained  ; and  he 
says  he  does  not  believe  in  teachers  being  paid  to 
give  instruction  in  mattem  in  wliich  they  don't  be- 
lieve ; and  on  tliat  ground  he  very  strongly  advocates 
that  both  the  teachers  and  the  courses  to  be  tauglit 
should  be  optional,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
Sweden,  notwithstanding  which  it  has  developed 
enormously  in  that  country  1 — 

14728.  Do  you  tliink  there  is  any  force  in  that 
argumeirt?— Well,  I certainly  think  that  the  minds 
of  the  ti.achers  should  be  educated  in  some  way  to 
aj)preciate  the  work,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  a point 
ujion  which  they  should  be  the  judges.  I think  the 
public  should  judge  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  done 
or  not,  and  then  they,  as  servants  of  the  jiublic,  should 
carry  out  the  thing.  It  should  be  compulsory  on 
them,  but  I certainly  tbink  tliey  should  be  educated 
on  the  matter.  I tbink  their  objection"' aiises  from 
the  ]irevailing  idea  that  manual  instruction  is  either 
technical  or  mere  handiwork.  I find  tliat  to  be 
very  common,  and  J.  think  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  teachers.  1 think,  if  it  was  fully  ]nit  before  them 
that  the  course  was  not  in  a.ny  sense  either  technical 
or  mere  handiwork,  but  that  it  was  as  educational  as 
reading  or  writing,  or  any  other  literary  subject,  that 
their  minds  would  change. 

14729.  Do  you  think  it  would  develop  a taste  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  enable  them  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  matter,  with  a view  of  qualify- 
ing themselves  for  teacliing  1 — I think  it  would  be 
tlie  only  way  to  make  them  introduce  the  system,  but 
at  tlie  same  time  I woiikl  not  like  that  it  should  be 
thought  to  depend  upon  them. 

14790.  Now,  have  you  anything  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  elementary  science  in  pidmary  schools  ? — I 
certainly  think  it  should  be  taught — the  elements  of 
the  sciences — in  all  schools,  even  primary  schools. 

14731.  Do  you  do  anything  of  that  sort  in  this 
school? — We  do,  and  we  did  even  more  some  years 
ago,  -when  we  had  connection  with  South  Kensing- 
ton in  science.  Wehadclasses  iiiconnectionwithSouth 
Kensington  in  various  scientific  subjects,  such  as 
electricity,  magnetism,  the  principles  of  agriculture 
and  physiography ; but  some  years  ago  they  changed 
the  regulations  under  which  w’e  worked.  They  had 
an  elementary  stage,  and  in  that  there  was  a pass, 
1st  class  and  2nd  cla.'-s.  They  used  to  pay  for  botli, 
aud  encourage  both  ; but  then  they  did  away  with 
the  2nd  class,  or  simpler  j)ass,  and  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  1st  class.  The  2nd  class  pass  was 
the  sort  of  one  that  was  most  suitable  for  the  child- 
ren attending  a primary  school ; it  was  the  easier 
aud  more  suitable,  and,  on  account  of  their  changing 
the  regulations,  we  found  it  impossible  to  work  with 
any  advantage  with  them.  We  keep  up  science  our- 
selves to  a small  extent. 

14732.  Do  the  children  make  any  experiments 
themselves,  or  merely  see  tliem  made  by  the  teacher  ? 
— If  they  are,  exceedingly  simple  they  make  them 
themselves,  such  as  very  simple  ex];eriments  in  mag- 
netism or  electricity. 

14733.  I mean  such  things  as  weighing  and 
measuring — do  they  do  that  themselves? — Well, 
although  it  might  be  better — no  ; it  is  done  before 
them  by  the  teacher.  When  I saj'  that  science  should 
be  taught  in  every  primary  school,  I mean  not  to  a 
very  great  extent,  but  only  to  sucli  an  extent  as  is 
included  in  a course  of  physiography — tlie  elements 
of  cheniistiy,  and  iialuial  jihilosophy,  and  the 
mechanical  forces. 

14734.  Eev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  an  artizan. 
Is  he  with  the  boys  all  the  time  they  arc  under 
instruction  here  ? — He  is  with  the  boys  the  whole  time. 

14735.  Have  you  observed  that  in  any  case  the 


constructive  faculty  of  the  boys  has  been  developed 
by  work  here  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  observed 
examples  of  it,  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  constructing  models  from  what  they  learn.  The 
artizan  is  present  with  them  here  ; but  we  are  also 
present  ourselves,  so  that  the  thing  might  be  strictly 
educational. 

14736.  You  provide  the  tools  for  them,  don’t  you? 
—We  do. 

14737.  Is  there  any  particular  place  where  the 
tools  such  as  you  want  are  procprable? — We  get 
them  from  Tffiblin. 

14738.  You  need  smaller  tools  for  the  small  boys  ? 
Not  smaller  than  we  have. 

14739.  But  yon  have  two  sizes  ? — We  have,  but  only 
with  some  of  the  tools — that  is,  the  plane  and  the 
chisel  and  the  tenon-saw ; but  even  the  larger  size 
could  well  be  used  by  the  smallest  boy. 

14740.  The  boys  only  give  half-an-hour  to  the 
bench  work  and  half-an-hciur  to  drawing ; how  often 
do  they  do  that  in  the  week? — I beg  your  pardon, 
they  give  an  hour  and  a-half  to  the  bench  work  and 
about  half-an-liour  to  drawiug  ; but  there  is  no  strict 
line  drawn.  They  are  here  for  two  hours,  and  pass 
from  one  work  to  the  other;  but  that  is  about  the 
pi  oportion  of  it,  and  only  once  in  the  week. 

14741.  Have  you  relays  of  boys.  Are  tliose  we  have 
seen  here  the  only  boys  you  have  ? — Those  are  the 
only  boys,  because  the  school  would  not  give  a second 
relay. 

14742.  I am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  it  has  a 
good  effect  on  the  literary  taste  of  the  boys — we  have 
uniformly  found  tliat  to  be  the  testimony — so  we  are 
desirous  that  should  be  emphasized,  as  it  may  be  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  fear  the  literary  work 
may  suffer.  Your  experience  is  that  it  has  served 
literary  subjects  ? — I think  so. 

14743.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  extension 
of  this  over  the  whole  countiy  would  be  of  great 
value  ? — I think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest;  value, 
not  onlj'  in  the  town  schools,  but  country  schools 
also. 

14744.  You  think  the  Government  would  be 
making  a wise  expenditure  of  money  in  establishing 
such  schools  very  extensively  ? — I think  so.  t think 
that  of  the  time  we  devote  to  secular  subjects,  no 
two  hours  are  more  prfifitably  spent  than  what  we 
give  to  manual  instruction. 

147  45.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  give  any  lessons 
in  timber? — Certainly. 

14746.  The  different  kinds  of  timber  ? — Certainly. 
I am  sorry  I did  not  give  a specimen  of  that  before 
you ; we  have  different  specimens  of  wood  below  in 
the  press.  The  pupils  are  supposed  to  distinguish 
them  by  their  appearance,  to  know  their  true  charac- 
teristics, and  likewise  to  know  the  purposes  to  wliich 
they  are  generally  put. 

14747.  Do  you  give  lectures  or  addresses  on 
the  uses  of  tools  ? — Certainly,  they  know  not  only 
the  names  of  the  tools,  but  the  diS'erent  parts  and 
objects  of  the  tools. 

14748.  And  are  they  taught  to  set  them? — They 
are. 

14749.  To  sharpen  them? — To  sharj)en  them,  but 
that  is  not  insisted  upon,  until  the  boy  gets  to  the 
third  year,  or  a little  advanced,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  first  exercises ; if  you  have  any  wish  I would  call 
them  in,  and  have  them  distinguish  tliese,  and  like- 
wise name  the  parts. 

14750.  Do  you  begin  at  any  particular  point  in  the 
instruction,  and  go  on  gradually,  as  in  literary 
instruction? — Yes,  we  begin  at  sawing — you  speak 
of  the  bench  work — cross-cutting,  and  cutting  along 
the  grain,  and  oblique  cutting. 

14751.  I notice  a remarkable  difference  in  regard 
to  yovir  tools  and  benches,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
from  what  I have  seen  in  Sweden.  I have  not  seen 
here  an  example  of  a saw  wiili  a frame  and  handle, 
the  saw  itself  is  very  narrow  and  sharp? — We  have 
it  here — a frame  saw — but  it  is  used  only  in  special 
models  and  is  not  one  of  the  elementary  exercises. 
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14752.  Bat  you  do  begin  at  o particular  place,  or 
part  of  the  subject,  aud  lead  the  pupils  on  gradually! — 
It  is  graduated  with  care  from  sawing  to  the  more 
difficult  exercises. 

14753.  Another  thing  you  would  never  see  in 
Sweden  is  the  tools  lett  upon  the  benches  1 — The 
tools  are  never  left  after  the  exercises  on  the  hencli  : 
they  have  little  basses,  and  they  put  them  in  the  lower 
press.  Each  is  accountable  for  tlie  tools  be  was  using, 
and  he  puts  them  safely  in  the  press.  There  are 
twelve  sets  of  tools,  and  twelve  places  for  them. 

14754.  When  the  articles — the  models — are  made, 
what  is  done  with  them ! — They  are  kept  until  after 
the  examination ; then  the  boys  may  take  them  home. 

14755.  Mr.  Redington. — I observe  that  you  have 
an  artisan  to  help  you  here;  is  that  necessary!— It  is 
necessary,  because  my  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  is  not  sufficient. 

14756.  How  could  this  manual  work  be  introduced 
into  the  rural  schools,  where  the  teacher  would  not 
have  the  services  of  an  artisan  at  his  disposal ! — The 
exercises  are  simple,  and  I think  he  should  go  through 
a course  of  them. 

14757.  You  think  that  he  could  learn  sufficient  to 
make  the  presence  of  an  avtizan  unnecessary ! — I 
believe  so. 

14758.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that 
the  teacher  should  learn  this  manual  work ! — 1 
cannot  very  well  answer,  except  by  taking  courses 
in  manual  work. 

14759.  How  long  ought  the  course  be!— I think 
an  intelligent  man  would  Imve  it  in  about  two  months, 
by  coutinuous  lessons,  but  I am  not  veiy  capable  of 
giving  an  opinion  on  that. 

14760.  I thought,  perhaps,  you  might  be  able  to 
tell  us  fi'om  your  own  experience! — Well,  I am  not 
an  apt  scholar  in  that  way. 

14761.  Do  you  know  whether  the  money  you  get 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  covers  the 
cost!  — Not  at  all.  It  does  not  cover  it. 

14762.  There  is  a loss  then? — The  money  got 
would  not  be  at  all  sufficient. 

14763.  I suppose  the  reason  of  that  is  that  you 
have  to  employ  an  artisan,  but  if  you  leave  his  wages 
out,  would  the  money  received  from  the  Department 
cover  the  cost  of  the  wood,  the  repair  of  the  tools, 
and  so  on!— It  would  do  that,  but  it  would  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  ]>ay  for  the  services  of  whoever 
would  be  teaching  it. 

14764.  Is  not  that  a difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  this  into  schools  generally! — I think 
it  ought  to  be  a good  deal  more  liberally  supported  by 
South  Kensington,  in  order  to  make  it  a properly 
paid  subject. 

14765.  I observed  that  there  was  one  little  boy 
of  nine  years  of  age  here.  You  don’t  object  to  hoys  so 
young  being  taught  this  work! — Not  if  he  is  suffi- 
ciently strong. 

14766.  You  find  that  it  is  safe  to  entrust  him  with 
a chisel  and  other  tools  ? — Since  we  began  to  work 
a single  accident  has  not  happened. 

14767.  How  long  has  the  work  been  going  on! — 
Four  years.  They  are  prevented  leaving  the  bench 
with  the  tools,  and  going  through  the  school;  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  accidents. 

14768.  Captain  Shaw. — You  only  use  your  work- 
shops for  two  hours  during  the  whole  week! — Yes. 

14769.  If  you  had  a large  number  of  boys  it  could 
be  used  more  frequently ! — It  would  educate  in  this 
way  250. 

14770.  If  you  were  educating  250  the  present  fees 
would  nearly  cover  the  expenses;  if  you  had  250 
boys  you  would  get  the  same  payment  per  head  that 
you  get  on  24  boys  per  head,  and  that  would  nearly 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  work ! — No ; the  payment 
made  by  South  Kensington  would  be  only  half  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenses. 

14771.  T think  in  pointing  out  what  you  considered 
the  results  of  this  instruction,  you  did  not  mention 
anything  about  neatness  and  accuracy!— That  was  an 
omksion,  because  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  help 


those,  as  also  to  induce  habits  of  perseverance,  love  of 
work,  and  self-reliance. 

14772.  And  also  you  teach  your  boys  drawing  here. 
They  learn  some  solid  geometry  in  the  course  of  South 
Kensington ; do  you  find  it  an  advantage  that  way ! 
— We  are  not  in  connection  with  South  Kensington, 
in  solid  geometry. 

14773.  But  you  could  take  it  in  the  7tli  standard 
bo}'s! — Yes,  you  could  take  it;  we  don’t  take  it. 

14774.  But  at  any  rate  it  gives  them  some  idea  of 
])lans  and  elevations,  and  the  use  of  drawings  ! — Yes, 
and  the  models  would  be  useful ; but  I consider  it  a. 
secondary  matter. 

14775.  It  helps  the  education  to  that  extent! — It 
does. 

14776.  Mr.  Harrington. — Am  J correct  in  saying 
that  your  school  is  tlie  first  in  Ireland  that  has 
adopted  this  system  of  manual  instruction? — Well,  I 
don’t  know  if  that  is  quite  correct,  because  we  have  a 
place  in  Dublin  that  commenced  it  about  the  same 
time,  and  which  was  first  I cannot  say. 

14777.  Is  it  working  well! — I think  so. 

14778.  What  school  is  tliat! — Glasnevin  Orphanage. 

14779.  Anyway,  it  is  very  creditable  to  a small 
place  like  Lfsmore  to  be  so  well  in  the  front  in  this 
movement.  We  had  no  evidence,  I think,  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  building  here  ; was  this  building  erected 
by  your  own  brotherhood ! — No,  it  was  erected  by  a. 
gentleman  who  was  a native  of  near  Lismore.  He  is 
living  in  Gennany  now — a Mr.  Welsh. 

14780.  An  enthusiast  in  this  subject! — An  advo- 
cate of  it. 

14781.  How  are  the  tools  provided  and  the  wood 
for  tlie  boys! — They  are  provided  partly  from  his 
liberality,  and  partly  from  a subscription  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of  .£10. 

14782.  Is  the  grant  you  get  from  the  South  Ken- 
sington Department  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school 
in  an  efficient  condition,  without  ti’cspassing  on  your 
own  private  funds  here! — You  speak  of  the  grant 
in  addition  to  these  other  sources? 

14783.  Yes!— It  is. 

14784.  Without  outside  help,  the  grant  you  get 
from  the  State,  that  is  from  the  Soutli  Kensington 
Department,  would  not  he  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
school  in  a proper  state  of  efficiency ! — Not  at  all. 

14785.  I think  you  told  us  that  drawing  is  com- 
pulsory in  the  whole  school  here  1 — It  is. 

14786.  I suppose  I am  right  in  assuming  that, 
without  it  you  could  not  possibly  teach  the  woodwoi-k 
properly!— Well,  you  could  not  have  connection  with 
South  Kensington  in  manual  work  if  you  hadn’t  draw- 
ing compulsory ; although  the  two  are  distinct,  they 
make  that  a condition.  Of  course,  the  fact  of  drawing 
being  taught  to  all  makes  it  more  easy  for  the  class 
to  learn,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible,  even  though 
it  was  not  taught  at  all,  that  a class  should  learn  the 
little  drawing  required. 

14787.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  drawing  into  all  the  primary  schools ! — Decidedly. 

14788.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  tlie  relative 
merits,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  of  this 
manual  instruction,  and  of  instruction  in  elementary 
science,  sucli  as  you  have  been  alluding  to.  In  places 
where  you  could  not  introduce  both  subjects,  which 

would  you  advocate  the  introduction  of! I could 

hardly  answer  that  question. 

14789.  I notice  on  the  wall  here  you  have  the 
course  of  exercises  mentioned.  I suppose  those  could 
be  furnished  to  the  Commission  for  reference ; I am 

sure  they  would  be  very  interesting  to  us! If  it 

would  be  any  service,  I will  furnish  thorn. 

14790.  Might  I ask  from  what  source  did  you 
fi-ame  your  course! — From  a study  of  the  different 
courses  actually  existing. 

14791.  In  England  ! — Chiefly  in  Kngland. 

14792.  You  did  not  send  anyone  to  Germany  or  any 
foreign  country!-  -No,  I wont  myself  to  London.  I also 
got  help  from  a study  of  the  Sloyd  course  of  Salomon. 

14793.  Chairman. — Did  you  pass  through  Naas 
yourself ! — No. 
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14794.  Eev.  Dr.  Evans. — Are  there  any  models 
of  beaches  or  tools  in  that  book  you  referred  tol — 
Which  book  1 

14795.  You  mentioned  some  book!— There  are 
models  I think  in  different  books. 

14796.  Because  your  benches  differ  most  matei-ially 
from  those  in  Sweden! — Well,  I don't  think  that  the 
benches  are  taken  exactly  from  the  models  in  a.ny 
book,  but  are  intended  to  suit  the  circumstances. 

14797.  The  mode  of  holding  the  timber  when 
planing  and  sawing  i.s  wholly  different  from  what  I 
saw  in  Sweden,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  tools 
also.  When  a boy  is  done  with  his  tools  he  does  not 
drop  them  on  his  bencli ; if  it  is  a double  bench  he 
pute  them  in  a place  in  tho  centre — between  the  two 
boys — for  they  are  never  allowed  to  be  left  on  the  place 
where  he  worksl—Nothing  objectionable  arises  from 
its  being  on  the  bench,  and  if  the  bench  was  raised  in 
the  centre  it  would  obstruct  the  view. 

14798.  No,  but  it  is  lowered ; there  is  a kind  of 
i-eceptacle  between  the  two  ! — As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  their  being  left  on  the 
bench. 

14799.  Mr.  Haheington, — Have  you,  since  you 
introduced  this  subject,  noticed  it  has  had  any  marked 
effect  on  the  boys  when  they  go  into  occupation.s 
afterwards ; yon  have  hardly  had  time  yet,  perhaps  1 — I 
cannot  say  that  it  has  affected  their  future  in  a marked 
way;  it  certainly  has  not  had  the  effect  that  some 
thought  it  would  of  making  tliem  all  carpenters,  for  of 
all  that  passed  through  only'  two  became  carj)entei'S,  six 
went  to  othei'  trades,  ten  are  still  at  advanced  schools, 
and  the  remainder  went  to  various  occupations,  so 
that  I think  it  had  the  effect  that  I thought  it  would,  of 
not  at  all  making  tliem  become  tradesmen,  or  carpen- 
ters especially,  as  was  thought,  but  that  it  had  chiefly 
an  educational  effect. 

14800,  Mr.  Molloy. — During  the  four  years  since 
the  establishment  of  this  manual  instruction  class  in 
wood,  how  manv  boys  have  gone  through  the  process  1 
— About  50. 

14801.  Have  you  been  able  to  follow  their  career 
subsequently  1 — Two  became  carpenters,  about  six 
became  tradesmen,  teu,  about,  are  still  pursuing  a 
higher  course,  and  the  remainder  are  at  various  occu- 
pations— some  the  churoli,  some  the  army,  some  far- 
mers, some  in  shops. 

14802.  The  course  marked  down  on  your  Time 
Table  is  a tliree  years’  course,  and  you  have  been 


kind  enough  to  promise  to  let  us  have  a copy  of  it!  Wsmore. 

14803.  Is  that  course  based  largely  on  any  special 
text-book  1 —No  special  text-book,  but  it  is  taken 
from  various  text-books. 

14804.  The  drawing  exercises  for  the  boys  who 
come  here  are  carried  on  exclusively  in  this  room — do 
they  also  receive  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  outer 
school! — They  do,  but  not  in  connection  with  this  ; 
all  the  boys  have  a course  of  drawing  in  the  several 
standards,  and  when  they  pass  the  4th  standard  in 
the  ordinary  course,  they  are  eligible  for  this,  and  they 
have  a special  drawing  for  this,  part  of  the  two  hours. 

14805.  Had  your  special  instructor  in  manual 
work  been  at  all  engaged  in  teaching  before  he  came 
here ! — He  was  a carpenter,  his  business  is  only  car- 
pentry, and  he  merely  sees  that  thev  go  through  the 
work  [)roperly. 

14806.  He  gives  no  instruction  in  di-awing  to 
scale ! — No  instruction. 

14807.  And  that  instruction  is  carried  on  in  a 
room  under  your  direction ! — Under  our  direction. 

14808.  You  may  have  heard  from  Mr.  Welsh,  or 
his  friends,  even  approximately,  what  the  cost  of  the 
erection  of  this  building  was ! — The  cost  was  about 
£275. 

14809.  That  is  the  building  alone,  and  then  the 
furnishing ! — And  some  of  the  furnishing,  then 
different  things  were  added. 

14810.  Are  all  your  {>upils  free;  do  they  pay  any 
fee! — There  is  no  fee  of  obligation;  some  pay  a very 
small  thing,  but  tliey  are  all  free  in  the  sense  that 
nothing  is  obligatory. 

14811.  And  it  is  optional  with  the  pupil  to  attend 
this  class  !— Quite  optional,  except  that  as  a matter  of 
course  they  fall  into  it  willingly. 

14812,  Did  I catch  your  meaning  rightly,  that 
you  think  a good  knowledge  of  drawing  ought  to  b© 
compulsory  on  every  teacher,  and  also  a knowledge 
of  manual  work ! — That  both  drawing  and  manual 
work  should  be  compulsory. 

14813.  On  every  teacher  ( — Yes. 

14814.  And  in  order  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
manual  work  he  would  have  to  go  through  a course !‘ 

— I imagine  he  would. 

14815.  No  injurious  effect  arises  from  shortening 
the  school  course  in  certain  subjects,  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy, with  a view  to  introduce  manual  instruction  !. 

— 1 think  none  at  all. 


TKIKTY-FOUBTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FEIDA.Y,  OCTOBER  1st,  1897, 

, Oct  1, 1897. 

AT  3 0 CLOCK,  P.M.,  

At  the  Munster  Daily  School,  Cork. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bel'more,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair;  The'  Right  Hon. 

C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  i).d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  h.d.  ; 

Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.;  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and 
J.  Strothers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

•with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Sir  George  Coltiiurst.  Bart..  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  examined. 


• 14816.  Chairman. — I understand  you  purpose,  Sii’ 
George,  to  give  evidence  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
the  dairy  school  and  other  matters,  which  you  will 
no  doubt  detail  to  ns ; perhaps  you  will  do  so  in  your 
own  language! — I should  not  have  taken  up  your 
time,  I don’t  think,  only  that  1 saw  that  Mr.  Carroll, 
in  giving  evidence,  alludes  to  the  work  of  the  local 
committee  and  to  the  inception  of  the  school.  But  as 
he  has  done  so,  I thought  I was  bound,  as  f and  Mr. 
Barter  are,  L think,  tlie  only  two  survivors  of  those 
who  originally  carried  on  the  negociations  with  the 
Education  Commissioners,  to  put  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  you. 

14817.  Perhaps  in  your  evidence  you  will  point 
out  to  us  the  number  of  the  questions  you  refer  to  as 


you  go  on! — I will  take  this  first — Mr.  Carroll’s  evi- 
dence is  nil  of  the  same  tone  generally.  He  says — 
“ More  attention  was  given  to  instruction  for  dairying, 
because  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  district”  Well,  in  1880  the  first  proposal  for  a 
school  was  a resolution — on  tlie  27th  March,  1880 — 
was  a resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  Sullivan  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Longfield,  appointing  a committee 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School,  and  to  prevent  its  sale — it  was  then  up  for  sale. 
On  the  24tli  of  Api-il  the  committee  was  appointed, 
and  Mr.  Barter  was  appointed  honorary  secretaiy. 
Negociations  had  been  going  on  with  Professor 
Baldwin,  and  tliey  offered  to  sii  pplement  the  salary  by 


Sir  Georgs 
Colthurst,. 
Bart. 
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£50  in  order  that  a thorougiily  good  superintendent 
should  be  obtained  for  tlie  scJiool.  On  the  8th  of  May 
it  was  proposed  that  tliet  e should  be  two  sessions  for 
resident  dairy  pupils.  On  the  15th  May  the  com- 
mittee received  a report  from  the  Commissioners,  in 
which  they  declined  to  accede  to  the  admission  of 
resident  female  pupils.  <dn  the  26th  May  it  was  de- 
cided that  a deputation  should  wait  on  Mr.  Keenan ; 
and  Mr.  Barter,  who  is  present,  Captain  Sarsfield, 
who  has  gone,  and  myself,  waited  on  Mr.  Keenan. 
We  had  an  interview  witli  him,  which  lasted  an  hour 
and  a-half,  and  as  the  result  of  that  interview  we 
wrote  him  the  following  letter 

14818.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — I suppose  you  refer  to 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  1 — Yes,  Mr.  Keenan  he  wa-s 
then.  This  is  after  our  interview  with  him,  he  having 
said  .that  under  no  circumstances  could  we  have  resi- 
dent female  pupils,  because  tbe  school  had  been  used 
as  a lodging-house  for  the  male  pupil  teacher.s  who 
were  taught  in  Angiesea-street,  at  Cork,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  means  of  j)uttitig  up  these  male  teachers 
except  at  the  'Munster  Agricultural  School.  This  is 
the  letter : — 

'•  Dkak  Sib, — Our  committee  feeling  that  the  aihnission 
of  female  pupils  as  boarders  is  indispensably  necessai'y  for 
tile  success  of  the  school,  and  being  most  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commissioners  in  removing  any  dilliculties 
there  may  be,  we  make  the  following  propo.-^als,  hoping  they 
may  meet  with  your  approval First : that  the  pupd 
teachers  should  be  altogether  removed  from  the  e.stablish- 
ment,  and  that  the  school  be  kept,  as  its  name  implies,  as  a 
purely  agricultural  one.  For  that  purpose  we,  the  local 
committee,  guarantee  a sum  of  ;£100  a year  for  three  years, 
to  assist  in  providing  the  necessary  accommodation  for 

14819.  CiiAiEMAN.  — For  wboiii  1 — The  pupil 
teachers  elsewhere. 

•'  vSecond : tlmt  resident  female  pupils  be  admitted  for  the 
TiioiiLhs  of  .lanuaiy  to  July,  a..d  that  we  guiiratitee  their 
•board  and  underiake  their  moral  and  i-eligious  supervision 
-during  their  residence,  I'ne  Iboird  placing  at  our  dispo-al 
all  the  resources  ol  the  establishment.” 

On  the  1st  of  June,  we  received  then  a letter  from 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  ; — 

“ SiB,^I  am  directed  by  the  Coimnissiotiers  of  National 
Educ.atioii  to  acijuaint  you  for  the  iiiformalion  of  the 
local  committee  ronnected  wiih  the  Munster  Model 
Farm,  that  the  proposal  made  in  your  let  erof  the  27tli 
ultimo  has  been  accepted  by  the  Comniissioiicrs  of  .'Catiooal 
Education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  to  whom  a communication  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  addre-'seil  without  delay. 

••  Your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

"To  llicliiird  barter. 

On  tbe  26tli  June  we  received  a letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin,  stating  that  the  Treasury  had  declined 
to  sanction  the  arrangement.  A deputation  went 
over  to  London,  and  thanks  to  the  county  members 
and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  I had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  he  assured  us  that 
the  difhculties  would  be  got  over.  On  the  10th  July 
we  received  the  following  letter  from  tbe  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  : — 

“Sir —With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  reconsti- 
tution of  the  Munster  Model  Farm  on  a new  basis,  I am 
directed  by  the  Commi.ssioners  of  National  Education  to 
inform  you  that  they  have  liad  much  pleasure  in  receiving 
from  the  l.ords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  their  sanction 
to  the  aiTaiigement  riihniiUed  for  their  approval.  In 
accordance  with  the  directions  ot  the  Coinmis.sioners,  I 
transmit  the  following  extract  fiom  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  conveiing  their  lordships’ 
sanction  ; — 

“ ‘ As  my  lords  now  untl  rstand  the  .scheme,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  nianiigemenc  of  the  farm  will  rest  as 
before  with  your  Board,  the  local  committe.e  being 
lit  liberty  to  apply  their  new  scheme,  and  bearing 
whatever  additional  costi  t may  entail  bevond  the 
sum  alread)’  provided  in  the  estimates.  Their  lord- 
ships,  therefore,  presume  that  the  retimis  from  the 
farm  which  arc  applied  in  the  estimates  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  required  to  be  voted,  will  not  oe 
reduced  by  the  new  arrangcm.-nts.  On  (his  under- 
standing they  will  not  withhold  their  Consent  to  the 


experiment,  but  ns  they  still  hold  to  the  policy  of 
gradual  abandonment  of  tlie  system  of  maintaining 
these  model  farms  out  of  public  funds,  they  can 
only  assent  on  the  express  condition  that  no  increase 
in  the  present  charges  upon  the  estimates  is  required 
in  re-pect  of  the  model  fann,  and  they  reserve 
the  right  to  withdraw  their  sanction  to  the  cen- 
linuaiice  of  the  experiment  if  they  have  reason  to 
think  it  is  not  succeeding.  They  desire,  therefore, 
CO  be  furnished  each  year,  at  the  time,  that  the 
estimates  are  submitted  to  them,  with  a report, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  scheme.  With  regard 
to  the  aeoomraodation  of  the  head  master  and  pupil 
teachers  of  the  model  school  who  are  at  pesent 
lodging  at  the  farm,  my  Lords  accept  the  offer  of  the 
local  eomuiitlee  to  contribute  £100  a year  for 
three  years  towards  the  expense  of  housing  them 
elsewhere.’  " 

14820.  'Were  those  the  pupil  teachers  connected 
with  the  school  in  Cork  1 — "Yes,  in  the  city,  Angiesea- 
street,  and  they  liverl  out  here,  because  the  school 
had  been  a failure,  and  they  could  not  get  anybody 
else  to  come  here,  and  I suppose  useil  it  as  a means 
of  providing  a lodging  for  the  pupil  teachers  of  Cork. 
I wish  to  put  on  record  that  tlie  starting  of  the  dairy 
school  was  due  to  the  action  of  tne  local  committee, 
and  uot  to  that  of  the  Education  Oommissioners  ; of 
course  they  co-operated  with  us  absolutely,  aud  T 
wish  to  say,  if  I may,  on  behalf  of  the  comuiittee, 
tiiat  the  real  man  wlio  svas  the  mainsjiring  of  the 
whole  scheme,  and  under  whose  advice  we  acted  all 
through,  was  the  late  Dr.  William  Sullivan,  President 
of  the  Queen's  College,  wlio  I look  upon  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  school.  And  the  scheme  which  Mr. 
Beamish  will  submit  to  you  for  doing  the  same  thing 
for  the  male  pupils  as  we  think  has  been  done  for 
tbe  female,  we  look  upon  as  a legacy  from  him,  which 
he  left  us  to  carry  out,  if  possible.  Mr.  Carroll — I 
don’t  in  any  way  want  t>  uiidervabue  Mr.  Carroll’s 
services — says  that  the  success  of  tbe  school  dated 
from  his  coming  to  it,  and  at  question  1331  he  says  : 
“ I will  speak  candidly  and  plainly — it  dates  from 
my  coining  to  take  charge  of  it."  T am  the  last 
jierson,  T should  not  in  the  least  wish  to  undervalue 
Mr.  Carroll’s  services,  hut  I point  out  to  him  the 
school  was  started  before  he  was  appointed ; when  he 
was  appointed  he  took  charge  of  it,  no  doubt,  and  he 
was  there  for  a year  and  a-half,  and  did  liis  work 
very  well,  hut  if  it  had  not  been  for  the'  local  com- 
mittee he  would  have  had  no  mateiial  to  work  on. 
Because  at  the  first  session,  out  of  the  first  135  pupils 
that  attended  up  to  1883 — and  he  went  away  after 
188 1 — 78  were  paid  for,  36  were  paid  for  by  members 
of  tlie  committee,  and  42  by  subscribers  to  the  school ; 
so  without  tbe  local  conimittee  the  school  could  not 
possibly  have  existed.  He  did  his  work  admirablv, 
no  doubt,  and  was  a very  good  superiniendent,  but 
the  school  is  even  more  successful  under  the  man  who 
succeeded  him,  and,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  for  him  to 
say  it  was  his  coming  tliere  that  made  tbe  school  a suc- 
cess. You  seem  to  ask  here,  or  some  of  the.  questions 
seem  to  ask  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary,  in  starting 
this  school,  to  have  a local  committee.  'Well  we  con- 
sider, fixim  our  experience,  that  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Of  course  there  are  one  or  two  questions  on 
which  we  differ  from  tlie  Commissioners. 

14821.  I see  those  questions  you  are  alluding  to 
were  asked  in  cross-examinatioti ; they  were  not 
asked  by  me.  The  first  one  you  drew  attention  to  was 
put  by  Monsigiior  Molloy  1 — I don’t  know ; there  was 
one  question — the  school  had  been  a dead  failure  up 
to  the  present,  and  the  committee  felt  that,  unless  we 
were  assured  of  the  support  of  the  heads  of  both 
religious  denominations  in  the  country,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a failure,  so  we  waited  on  the  heads  of  all 
religious  denominations  in  the  country,  who  gave  us 
their  cordial  approval,  and  as  you  see  we  introduced 
into  our  first  prospectus  a line  to  that  effect.  Well, 
the  Commissioners  refused  to  insert  it,  they  sent  it 
back  again,  saying  it  could  not  be  inserted,  and  we 
then  passed  a resolution  tliat  if  it  was  not  inserted 
we  should  hold  ourselves  devoid  of  all  responsibility, 
and  cease  to  liave  anything  to  do  with  the  school. 
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And  tlien  they-  inserted  it.  All  we  asked  to  have 
inserted  was  ; “ The  local  committee  has  intimated  to 
tlv  Commissioners  that  the  arrangement  for  separate 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  has  the  approval 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Delaiiy,  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Gregg,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions.”- After  Mr.  Carroll  left,  in  1881,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  work  of  the 
scliool  went  on.  We  had  previously  extended 
the  time  from  a month  to  six  weeks.  In  March, 
188S,  we  proposed  that  the  time  devoted  to  tlie 
dairymaids  should  he  extended  to  six  months — three 
terms  of  two  nsonths  each  ; they  acceded  to  that  in 
May ; and  in  1 88-1:  we  started  on  our  own  present  system 
of  three  terms  of  two  months  each  for  the  dairy- 
maids, and  we  have  always  more  applications  than 
we  can  fill.  I only  propose  to  take, you  up  to  1884, 
and  the  rest  of  the  evidence  can  be  given  by  Mr. 
Barter  or  Mr.  Beamish. 

14822.  Rev.  Dr.  EvAffs. — I should  like  to  know 
what  exactly  is  the  meaning  of  the  statenient 
tliat  the  Commissioners  would  not  put  something 
into  a prospectus  1 — This  is  the  prospectus  you  see 
that  was  sent  up.  In  the  prospectus  we  inserted  : 
The  local  committee  has  intimated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  arrangement  for  separate  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils  has  the  approval  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  the  Right  Rev.  Di.  Gregg,  and  the 
heads  of  the  religious  denominations.”  The  Com- 
missioners refused  to  put  tliat  into  the  prospectus ; it 
was  sent  back  to  us  twice,  and  on  our  finally  threaten- 
ing to  resign,  it  was  put  in. 

14823.  Mr.  Molloy. — May  I ask  you  about  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  this  place : does  it  not 
go  back  to  1849? — Yes. 

1 4824.  And  at  the  time  one  of  the  objects  stated  by 
the  Commissioners  in  having  model  farm  establish- 
ments was  that  they  should  be  residential  places  for 


the  male  pupil  teachers  in  the  model  schools.  Later  Cork 

on  a model  school  came  to  be  established  in  Cork,  and  YTsJ 

the  pupil  teachers  were  in  residence,  but  the  Commis-  — 

sioners  never  had  females  in  residence  simultaneously 
with  the  young  men  ? — No.  Bart. 

14825.  I would  give  that  as  a reason  why  they 
objected  to  the  proposal  in  the  first  instance? — Yes, 
but  this  was  a school  that  was  started  for  agriculture, 
and  instead  of  being  used  for  agricultural  students  it 
was  used  as  a lodging-house  for  pupil  teachers  who 
were  teaching  in  Anglesea-street,  in  Cork,  and- there- 
fore it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Treasury  should 
object  to  waste  a sum  of  money  in  carrying  out  a 
sclieme  of  education  which  did  not  exist. 

14826.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  model  school  had 
the  residence  for  these  male  pupil  teachers  in  the  agri- 
cultural school ; I will  take  for  inssanee,  Belfast,  Atby, 

Kilkenny  ; as  a rule  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  school 
resided  on  the  farm,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  chat  these  lads  should  receive  agricul- 
tural instruction  ? — The  result  was  tliac  chey  ilid  not 
get  it. 

14827.  Your  committee  very  generously  offered  to 
take  that  expense  off  the  Commissioners’  bands  ? — It 
was  the  only  terms  on  which  we  could  get  the  ad- 
mission of  female  pupils. 

14828.  Mr.  Harrington. — I believe  that  this  is 
the  only  institution  in  Munster  in  which  agriculcure 
is  taught  to  boys  or  girls  ? — The  only  one  I know  of. 

18829.  And  if  this  had  not  been  taken  in  hands 
by  the  locid  committee,  Munster  would  be  absolutely 
M'ithout  a place  for  purely  agricultural  instiuction? — 

It  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  kept  up ; the  other 
one,  Mungret,  in  Limeiick,  was  given  up. 

14830.  Mr.  Molloy.— What  is  the  size  of  the 
farm  ? — 126  acres. 

14831.  And  the  number  of  the  students? — You 
will  get  that  from  the  Secretary. 


Mr.  RiCHAED  Barter,  j.p,,  Vice-President  of  the 

14832.  Chairhan, — You  were  formerly  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Munster  Dairy  School? — Yes,  my  lord  ; 
I was  hon.  secretaiy  for  the  whole  time — except  for 
two  years  that  I was  ill — that  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  existed  under  the  committee  before  the  charter 
was  obtained. 

14833.  You  have  heard  the  point  to  whicli  Sir 
George  Colthurst  referred,  and  I see  fronr  a marked 
copy  of  the  evidence  that  you  wish  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  evidence  that  Sir  George  did  not  refer  to; 
))erhaps  I miglit  read  it  to  you.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh  asked  Mr,  Carroll,  in  er-oss-examination,  as 
follows; — 

“Q.  1354-  So  you  think  loi  a!  management  is  better  than 
the  luunageNieiit  of  ihe  Coimnissionei-s? — I don’t  say  that 
entirely. 

•‘Q.  1355.  Take  the  facts.  When  these  schoo's  were 
worKed  by  the  Commissioners  they  were  worked  at  a loss, 
and  had  to  be  given  up  at  aloss  of  4;I00,IJ(U).  We  have 
before  us  a!  the  jiresent  moment  a school  at  Cork  that  was 
not  successful  when  it  was  under  the  management  qf  the 
Cmnmhsioners,  and  is  now  successful  under  local  mnnage- 
iiiuni.  Putting  all  these  facts  together,  does  it  not  show 
that  local  immagf-meni  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  interests  of 
the  State? — I quiie  believe  that  local  management  is 
absolutely  essential,  but  I should  not  like  to  admit  that  the 
success  of  the  .Munster  Dairy  School  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  io'-al  management. 

"Q.  1356.  Hut  that  school  is  now  a success  under  the 
local  management? — It  is  a success  under  the  co-operalion 
of  local  management  with  the  CommissioncB-s  of  National 
Eilueation. 

• Q.  1357.  There  is  no  dilliculiy  whatever  in  having  the 
eo-opeiat<on  of  the  Coniuiissiuiiers  of  Education  with  local 
management?—  None  whatever.” 

That  is  the  evidence  to  which,  perhaps,  you  will 
speak? — 1 think,  my  lord,  it  is  almost  absolutely  due 
to  the  action  of  the  local  committee.  1 had  more  to 
say  than  anyone  else  to  the  practical  working  of  this, 
as  honorary  secretai-y,  and  only  for  the  active  co- 
operation, I must  say,  of  one  of  the  most  liarmoniou-s 
committees  I ever  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with,  and 


Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  examined, 
one  of  the  most  hard-working,  and  aided  by  the 
wonderful  ability  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  this  school  would 
never  be  the  success  it  is  to-day.  For  the  first  two 
years  the  whole  responsibility  was  thrown  on  us  ; we 
had  to  give  all  the  instruction,  in  writing,  tn  Mr. 
Carroll  of  what  was  (-o  be  carried  out,  in  the  feeding 
of  the  cows,  the  whole  management  of  the  cows,  and 
eveiything.  There  was  a direct  rule  by  Professor 
Baldwhi  that  everything  was  to  be  given  in  writing 
that  was  decided  by  the  committee,  which  I in- 
variably did  as  hon.  secretary,  after  first  consulting. 
Dr.  Sullivan. 

14834.  Then  your  point  is  that  IMr.  Carroll  simply- 
acted  under  the  orders  of  the  committee? — Yes, 
entirely.  And  I want  to  say  that  I had  to  collect 
.£500  a year  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  to  carry- 
out our  duties  here  as  the  committee  of  this  school,, 
and  it  was  a very  heavy  work  on  me.  1 found  it  so- 
heavy  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I asked  for  an 
assistant. 

14835.  Where  did  you  collect  the  money? — I 
collected  it  through  the  county,  ]n-actically  from  the 
gentlemen,  and  from  some  of  the  public  bodies.  I 
have  on  the  minutes  [produced)  a list  of  the  original 
subscribers. 

14836.  Mr.  Redington.  — You  collect  money 
throughout  the  county  of  Cork,  in  aid  of  this  school ; 

du  you  give  it  in  prizes  to  encourage  the  students  ? 

Lately  the  subscriptions  are  rather  limited,  and  it  is 
really  going  now  to  pay  the  officials.  We  have  to  pay 
the  superintendent  £50  a year,  in  addition  to  his 
salary ; we  have  to  j>ay  entirely  lor  the  veterinary 
and  chemical  lectures  ; we  have  to  pay  a secretary, 
and  for  any  advertisements  in  connection  with  the 
school,  and  chen  the  balance  goes  to  jjrizes. 

14837.  You  have  also  got  some  endowment,  have 
you  not? — No,  we  got  a grant  of  ,£2.000  out  of  some 
fund,  ^^'hicl^  we  have  always  lc<-pt  in  reserve,  in  case 
our  school  was  extended.  That  fund  is  practically 
intact  at  this  moment. 


Mr.  Richard 
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14838.  You  don’t  spend  the  interest  of  it? — We 
have  spent  the  interest  on  butter  experiments  and 
other  things  like  that.  We  carried  out  an  exhaus- 
tive series  of  butter  experiments  last  year,  and  the 
money  for  that,  £70  or  £80,  was  paid  out  of  the 
interest  on  that  money. 

14839.  Could  you  tell  us  what  lectures  are  given 
in  chemistry  1 — There  is  a course  of  twenty-six  lectures 
given  in  ohemistiy  and  veterinary  science. 

14840.  Are  there  practical  demonstration, s? — Yes, 
we  have  a museum  here,  to  which  the  Commissioners 
furnished  a lot  of  specimens,  and  we  pay  these  two 
lecturers  in  Cork  ourselves  out  of  this  fund  which 
we  collect. 

14841.  Besides  the  twenty-six  lectures,  is  there  any 
practical  \vork  done  by  the  students  ? — There  is. 
If  any  animals  are  sick  we  treat  them,  and  we  some- 
times get  a diseased  animal,  and  dissect  it. 

14842.  But  in  chemistry  1 — Yes,  of  course,  test  tlie 
milk  and  test  the  butter,  and  the  water  in  butter — 
that  is  practically  shown.  Everything  we  do  we  try 
to  do  it  as  much  on  the  practical  lines  as  possible. 

! 4843.  There  is  no  class  specially  for  National  school 
teachers? — Not  now.  There  were  seven  or  eight  of 
them  here  when  we  took  up  the  school.  We  had  to 
pay  £100  a year  for  three  years  in  Cork,  and  I had 
to  be  responsible  for  tliis  money,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  to  provide  lodgings  for  them 
in  Cork,  before  we  were  allowed  to  have  a girl  here. 

1 4844.  But  1 mean  ordinary  National  school 
teachers  ? — We  have  nineteen  now. 

1 4845.  Are  they  teachers  ? — No,  but  teachera  could 
come  in,  and  men  who  wish  afterwards  to  be  heads 
of  milk  and  butter  factories  throughout  the  country ; 
we  put  up  power  separators,  and  make  tliese  men 
thoroughly  qualified  in  their  use. 

14846.  None  of  the  students  you  have  now  ai-e 
National  teachers  ? — Not  as  far  as  I kuow. 

14847.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  have  a course 
of  lectures  for  National  teachers  in  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  such  subjects,  do  you  think  that  this 
would  be  a suitable  place  to  give  it? — The  term  is 
too  short ; foui-  or  five  months  in  tlie  aiu.umn  is 
inadequate  to  teach  boys  anything  well. 

14848  If  the  course  were  not  in  agiaculture,  but  in. 
agricultural  chemistry  ? — The  scientiGc  course  could  be 
fully  carried  out;  we  have  every  appliance  necessary. 

14849.  Do  jov.  think  that  would  be  popular-  with 
National  school  teachers — would  they  like  to  come  up? 
— I tlunk  they  would.  I watch  very  carefully  the 
pupils  who  leave  school,  and  I think  if  the  primary 
education,  the  foundation,  had  been  better  given,  the 
results  of  the  school  would  be  better  tlian  they  are. 

14850.  Chaiuman.— What  do  you  mean  by  the 
foundation  being  better  given  ? — A little  scientific 
work  from  books  before  they  come  here ; I always 
feel  if  boys  got  a little  groundwork  in  botany  and 
•cbemistry,  and  the  girls  in  the  theory  of  milk  and 
cookery,  they  would  derive  a great  deal  more  benefit 
from  the  instruction  here.  Wehave  always  impressed 
the  necessity  of  keeping  girls  on  for  a second  session ; 
two  months  is  not  suflicient,  and  all  our  prizes  have 
been  devoted  to  giving  tliem  a second  session. 

14851.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  present 
system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  our  National 
schools?— I have  had  no  personal  experience. 

14852.  Mr.  Harrixoton — As  regards  the  finances 
of  the  institution,  is  it  self-supporting — are  you  able 
to  maintain  it  from  year  to  year  without  infringing 
on  your  capital? — We  have  never  encroached  on  our 
capital  ; the  Treasury  pay  any  small  loss  there  is ; 
of  course,  the  puj)ils  are  taken  in  fur  less  than  their 
food  co.st,  and  the  Treasury  supj)lement  that — 2s. 
a week,  each. 

14853.  You  have  laid  before  the  Government  a 
demand  for  a very  large  extension  of  this  institution  ? 
— Yes,  for  male  students. 

14854.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  class  of  students 
that  como  bore — do  they  come  with  any  scientific  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  i — X should  say  practically  none. 

14855.  'J'he  scope  of  our  inquiry  is  really  confined 
to  the  elementary  schools;  would  it  not  be  a great 


advantage  if  the  sciences  that  underlie  agi-iculture 
were  taught  in  the  National  schools  ; would  it  not 
help  an  institution  of  this  kind  materially  ? — That  is 
just  what  I say  ; I think  if  a foundation  were  laid, 
the  efiects  of  this  school  would  be  even  more  marked, 
good  as  they  are  now — the  first  month  or  two,  which 
is  spent  here,  perhaps,  in  teaching  the  groundwork, 
would  be  left  to  practical  work  more. 

14856.  Chairman. — At  what  age  do  the  pupils 
come  iiere  ? -We  don’t  like  to  take  tliem  under  fifteen. 
We  had  a few  at  fifteen,  but  we  have  extended  the 
rule  to  seventeen. 

14857.  You  think  a boy  might  be  taught  these 
elementary  subjects  up  to  the  time  he  would  leave 
school,  and  then  come  here? — Yes,  with  a fair  know- 
ledge of  the  bookwork  part  of  it. 

14858.  Mr.  Harrington. — You  have  a great  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  Ireland? — Yes; 
I am  a very  large  farmer. 

14859.  Don’t  you  think  if  manual  instruction  were 
introduced  into  the  National  schools  it  would  be  a 
very  <jreat  ad^'antage  to  the  agricultural  community? 
— Most  decidedly,  and  it  is  urgently  wanted  ; Isay, 
from  my  experience  of  the  fm-mers  about  the  country, 
the  want  of  that  is  most  marked  all  over  the  counti-y 
— tliey  are  behind-hand  in  tlie  race  altogether. 

14860.  Mr.  Steuthers. — Your  pupils  come,  here 
about  the  age  of  seventeen  ? — We  had  a few  at  fifteen, 
but  the  secretary  tells  me  there  is  a rule  lately  that  it 
is  extended  to  seventeen. 

14861.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  engaged  in 
when  they  come  here? — A great  many  of  them  are 
farmers’  sons,  men  who  want  afterwards  to  become 
heads  of  factories. 

148G2.  The  children  leave  the  National  schools  and 
primary  schools  generally  at  thirteen? — Thirteen  or 
fourteen. 

14863.  If  they  leave  the  school  at  thirteen  and 
don’t  come  here  until  seventeen,  any  instruction  they 
get  at  the  primary  schools  would  not  last  with  them  ? 
— I think  they  stay  longer,  they  go  to  Christian 
Brothers  and  others  after  they  leave  the  National 
schools ; they  go  to  a higher  school.  Nearly  all  the 
boys  about  aj-e  Catholics,  and  go  to  the  Christian 
Brothers,  where  they  get  an  admirable  education. 

14864.  The  pupils  you  desire  to  have  here  then  are 
the  boys  who  have  undergone  some  further  instruc- 
tion than  what  they  get  in  the  elementary  schools  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  derive  more  benefit. 

14865  Mr.  MoLtoy. — Has  it  ever  been  thought 
of  by  the  committee  to  establish  here  that  primary 
school  _you  speak  of? — We  had  no  scope,  because  the 
school  is  practically  going  the  whole  year  round,  our 
superintendent  gets  a very  short  holiday. 

14866.  Could  any  portion  of  the  premises  beset 
apart  for  it?— The  objection  all  along  is  having  male 
pupils  here  with  the  females,  it  is  laid  down  most  posi- 
tively tliat  no  male,  pupil  should  be  on  the  premises 
during  the  six  months  that  the  dairy  pupils  ai-e  here. 

14867.  CuAiRMAN, — Your  idea  is  that  there  should 
be  a Separate  establishment  altogether? — Entirely. 

14868.  .Mr.  Molloy. — Have  you  not  a separate 
building  in  which  a school  of  that  kind  could  be 
carried  on  ? — No,  the  farm  is  only  126  acres,  and  there 
are  26  acres  between  waste  and  buildings  and  gardens  ; 
there  is  no  room  here. 

14869.  What  is  the  exact  period  of  the  session  for 
men? — Between  four  and  five  months. 

14870.  Rev,  Dr.  WnsON. — What  are  the  ma.in 
elements  of  your  present  success  as  compared  with 
fifteen  years  ago? — When  we  began  the  school  first, 
we  had,  out  of  our  own  pockets,  to  force  the  gii-ls  to 
come,  to  pay.  for  them,  and  now  the  whole  of  the 
next  year’s  sessions  are  practically  full. 

14871.  Are  the  pupils  generally  farmers’ sons  ?— 
I am  talking  of  the  female  pupils.  'J'he  male  pupils 
have  never  been  so  successful. 

14872.  Then  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  dairy- 
ing?— It  is  the  girls  I am  speaking  of. 

1487.''.  Do  you  think  the  instruction  obtained  here 

has  benefited  the  fanners  largely  over  Munster? 

Well,  the  Head  Inspector  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market 
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told  me  frequently  that  his  opinion  was  that  it  had 
graded  up  the  butter  in  the  Cork  market  £10,000  a 
year,  the  instruction  conveyed  by  this  sdiool,  and  he 
could  tell  the  hand  of  the  Dairy  School  on  every  firkin 
from  a pupil . 

14874.  They  are  able  to  make  butter  that  fetches 
a higher  price  in  tlie  market  ? — Yes,  £10,000  a year 
in  that  market  alone,  witliout  the  fresh  butter  and 
butter  sold  elsewhere. 

14875.  Bev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  acknowledge  any 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Can  oil  at  all  1 — Certainly,  lie  is 
most  able,  and  Mrs.  Carroll  also. 

14876.  'Will  you  kindly  put  in  a brief  form  what 
you  think  voo  do  owe  him  ? — I think  his  instructions 
to  the  pupils  has  been  as  good  as  it  could  be,  ajid  we 
^7ere  extremely  lucky  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  and 
Mr.  and  Mi's.  Smith  who  followed  him,  they  most 
ably  carried  out  the  instruction  in  the  school. 

14877.  Mr.  Kedisgton. — I see  by  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  I'or  1896,  that  during  the  course 
of  last  year  there  were  eighteen  male  agricultural 
students  resident  here  j there  were  thirty-seven  female 
dairy  students  the  first  session,  thirty-six  the  second, 
and  thirty-seven  the  tliird ; and  there  were  twelve 
creameiy  managers.  Would  move  than  thirty-seven 
female  students  be  willing  to  attend  if  you  had  room 
for  theml — T think  it  is  a mistake  to  admit  more 
than  you  can  give  practical  instruction  to,  and  I think 
thirty-six  is  a larger  number  than  the  number  of  cows 
and  capacity  we  have  here  for  giving  instr\iction.  I 
would  much  r.ather  see  only  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight.  We  at  first  limited  it  under  thirty,  but  under 
the  great  pressure  brought  on  us  we  extended  it  to 
thirty-six,  and  I don’t  think  we  can  do  full  justice  to 
thirty-six. 

14878.  Is  it  the  farm  or  the  buildings  that  are  too 
small  ? — For  practical  work,  we  want  a lot  more  cows 
and  a lot  more  expanse  in  every  part  of  the  dairy. 

14879.  Chaieman. — In  fact  you  want  moreniateriall 
— More  material.  Mr.  Carroll  has  done  a great  deal 
lately,  because  he  bought  all  the  milk  he  could  about 


the  country,  and  also  he  gets  a large  quantity  of  cream 

twice  a week  from  Limerick,  Mr.  Carroll  gets  that 

for  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  has  been  a great  boon.  We  Richard 

have  instituted  a very  good  course  of  instruction  jjaiter, » J. 

lately,  we  give  each  girl  five  cows  for  two  days,  they 

have  to  milk  them  and  set  the  milk  and  do  all  tho 

practical  work,  they  look  after  their  feeding,  and  the 

butter  is  tested,  and  inspected  by  the  Head  Inspector, 

and  they  get  marks  accordingly.  And  they  each  get 

an  assistant,  and  that  assistant  is  next  time  the  head 

herself,  and  the  assistant  learns  from  the  one  over 

her.  Lately  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have 

granted  us  a new  dairy,  for  more  fully  carrying  out 

that  experiment,  but  still  the  number  of  cows  at  our 

disposal  is  not  sufficient.  Another  thing  is,  we  have 

never  been  able  to  keep  on  our  calves,  we  would  like 

to  teach  the  farme.rs  of  the  country  how  to  breed  and 

keep  the  best  dairy  cattle,  and  to  give  them  hulls  at 

a cheap  rate  from  the  best  millnng  strains,  but  really 

the  school  is  so  limited,  and  we  want  such  a supply  of 

milk  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  buy  from  hand 

to  mouth  in  Coi  k market. 

14880.  What  number  of  cows  is  the  maximum?— 
thirty-five. 

14881.  Then  the  way  yon  work  it  is  this,  you  have 
thirty-six  dairyoiaids,  and  thirty-five  cows,  and  you 
give  an  individual  dairymaid  five  cows  for  a certain 
number  of  days,  and  then  other  days  anotlier  pev.son 
has  them,  and  then  a third  and  so  on? — We  divide 
the  girls  iirto  three  divisions,  one  class  at  pi'actical 
dairy  work,  No.  2 class  is  at  needlework  and  ironing, 
and  the  third  class  at  technical  ustruction  and  cookery, 
all  attending  daily  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

14882.  They  do  cookery  ? — Yes,  the  ladies’  com- 
mittee is  most  careful  about  that,  it  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  boons,  the  laundry  work  and  tidyness 
is  very  little  second  to  the  instruction  they  get  in 
dairy  work,  thanks  to  the  liKlies  committee. 

14883.  How  many  days  consecutively  are  the  girls 
kept  at  one  occupation? — They  rotate  about  daily 
for  tlie  eight  weeks  they  are  here. 
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14884.  CuAiKiiAN. — You  propose  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  want  of  suitable  education  at  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  for  male  pupils.  But  before  we  go  into 
that  perhaps  you  would  give  us  a little  more  fully 
what  the  female  pupils  do ; the  nature  of  tlie  instruction 
they  get? — They  are  divided  into  classes;  a certain 
number  of  them  milk  cows.  Mr.  Barter  has  told  you 
of  the  recent  alteration  by  which  each  girl  gets  five 
cows  for  two  days ; the  others  take  their  share 
of  the  milking  of  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  a 
certain  number  are  told  off  to  dairy  work,  a certain 
number  to  laundry,  and  a certain  number  to  cooking, 
and  then  they  get  theoretical  instruction  in  dairying. 

14885.  There  are  thirty-five  cows;  one  girl  milks 
five,  therefore  there  is  employment  for  seven 
girls  each  day,  and  she  takes  it  a second  day? — 
Yes. 

14886.  Then  on  the  next  two  days  you  have 
another  set  of  seven  girls? — There  are  only  five  cows 
actually  under  the  charge  of  one  girl,  because  there  is 
only  one  dairy  ; the  milk  from  these  cows  is  kept  in  a 
separate  dairy  which  can  only  be  used  for  one  set  of 
cows  at  a time. 

14887.  Then  you  have  seven  sets  of  five  cows  ? — 
No,  the  cows  are  not  divided  into  sets.  The  super- 
intendent reported  that  he  found  as  the  result  of  iJie 
work  that  very  often  a sharp  clever  girl,  good  at 
picking  up  the  theory  of  dairying,  when  she  came  to 
the  examination  came  out  higher  than  a girl  who  was 
a more  practical  dairymaid.  He  reported  that  to  the 
committee,  i^nd  we  had  a consultation,  and  this  plan 
was  devised  to  test  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
tlieoretical  work  ; and,  therefore,  five  cows  are  taken, 
in  as  nearly  the  same  state  of  milk  as  we  can  get 
them,  and  each  girl  lias  five  cows  for  two  days  ; she 
takes  the  mOlc,  keeps  it  in  a separate  dairy,  is  allowed 


Mr.  Ludlow  A. 

to  manipulate  it  as  she  pleases,  the  superintendent  Beamish,  j.p. 
watching  it  carefully  and  noting  how  she  treats  it. 

The  butter  so  made  is  put  apart,  and  a sample  sent 
to  the  head  inspector  of  the  Cork  butter  market,  who 
awards  it  a mark  ; that  mark  in  conjunction  with  the 
mark  the  superintendent  lias  given  her  for  practical 
work  in  the  dairy  during  the  two  days,  constitvites  her 
score  for  practical  dairy  work ; to  this  is  added  her 
score  for  theoretical  dairy  work,  and  the  result 
establishes  her  place  in  the  class. 

14888.  Then  if  a girl  comes  for  only  one  term,  she 
only  milks?— She  may  milk  the  cows,  but  she  has 
also  the  treatment  of  five  cows  for  two  days,  for  the 
remainder  of  tho  time  she  is  taking  her  portion  of  the 
ordinaiy  dairy  work  of  the  school. 

1 4889.  Now,  perhaps,  you  will  pass  on  to  what  yon 
intend  to  tell  us?— I wanted  slightly  to  sketch  the 
development  or  rather  retrogression  of  the  a^icultural 
education  for  male  pupils,  _ When  the  dairy  school 
was  started,  the  first  session  for  male  pupils  was 
in  1881,  and  was  forfour  months’  duration ; in  1882- 
83  there  were  two  sessions  of  four  months  each  ; that 
was  eight  months  ; but  from  1884  to  1894,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dcveioprai'ut  of  the  dairy  closes,  the  in- 
crease in  thcnuniberandbheleugthening  of  the  session, 

it  was  only  possible  to  give  the  boys  four  mouths,  and 
those  four  months  were  given  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
from  20th  of  August  to  20th  of  December.  That 
went  on  to  189-5,  when  an  additional  month  was 
added  from  20th  of  July  to  20th  of  December.  The 
moment  that  became  the  rule  of  the  institution  the 
local  committee  began  to  object ; it  struck  them  as  it 
must  I think  strike  anybody,  that  to  teach  boys 
agriculture,  bringing  them  m in  July  and  sen^g 
them  out  in  December,  was  very  little  better  than 
a farce;  the  whole  seed  time,  which  is  probably 

E 
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0D6  of  the  most  important  parts  of  agiicultiiral  work  must  be  done  accurately,  and  to  do  that  accurately 

0<!/.  1,1897.  omitted  from  the  pupils’  education,  the  summer  you  must  have  men  of  a certain  type  trained  to  carry 

Mr  L^ow  A omitted,  and  they  could  only  see  the  results,  out  instructions,  and  attach  importance  to  the  slightest 

Beamish,  r.r.  * It  was  very  much  like  putting  a person  in  charge  of  difference  in  weight  or  measure.  We  have  applied 

a finishing  machine  in  a wool  mill,  and  telling  him  he  for  such  a man  on  several  occasions,  at  present  we  have 

had  been  taught  liow  to  make  tweeds.  Eveu  in  a only  got  the  ordinary  foreman,  and  a very  ordinary 

short  visit  here,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  former  Secretary  of  lierdsinan,  so  the  whole  onus  rests  on  Mr.  Ssnith,  and 

the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  although  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  carry  it  out  properly, 
he  was  very  much  takenby  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  work  14896.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  — To  whom  did  jou  apply  I 
and  that  of  the  Commissioners,  in  reporting  on  this  — The  Commissioncrsi  Recently  we  have  sent 

school,  stated  that  “ four  months  in  the  year  cannot  up  an  application  again,  Mr.  Barter  alluded  to  the 
be  considered  as  of  much  practical  us<>,  and  can  be  experiments  caniod  on  in  reference  to  water  in  butter, 
only  looked  upon  as  a stepping  stone  for  clever  boys  tliat  was  one  experiment  wo  were  able  to  carry  out. 
to  get  free  scholarships  at  Glasnevin.”  It  would,  The  attention  of  the  committee  was  first  drawn  to  the- 
perhaps,  weary  you  to  go  through  the  various  steps  subject  by  the  Manchester  prosecutions,  and  they 
the  committee  have  taken  from  time  to  time  to  bring  thought  it  would  be  very  advi.sable,  as  the  State  had 
this  fact  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  In  hlay,  not  thought  fit  to  establish  what  should  be  the  quantity 
1886,  we  sent  forward  a sti-ong  resolution,  pointing  of  water  in  good  butter,  that  somebody  should  try  to  do 
out  the  inadequacy  of  ’tlie  education.  We  think  it  it,  and  although  our  resources  are  limited,  we  spent 

does  to  a certain  extent  haim,  because  it  pi-oduces  A83  on  this  investigation,  with  the  result,  as  I under- 

a superficial  habit  of  mind.  You  teach  a boy  a good  stand,  that  in  the  Cork  bntter  mai-ket  at  present  they 
deal  of  the  theory  of  agriculture,  and  he  may  be  are  endeavouring  to  get  the  water  in  butter  down  to 
practically  grossly  ignorant,  or  he  may  have  come  the  standard  fixed  in  the  report  of  our  committee, 
with  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  certain  details  of  There  was  another  question  about  the  same  time  that 
practice,  which  he  goes  away  with  because  he  does  created  considerable  interest  in  this  district,  and  in 

not  go  through  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  ye-ir.  Ireland  generally,  that  is  whether  pigs  could  be  fed 

■ 14890.  Will  you  tell  \is  what  you  think  would  be  at  a profit  at  existing  prices;  we  submitted  a plan  to 

a satisfactory  course,  both  satisfactory  and  practicable,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  by  which 
assuming  you  had  money  to  carry  it  out? — After  we  thought  that  questio)i  could  be  fairly  well" solved; 
applying  to  the  Commissioners  on  several  occasions,  we  suggested  it  should  be  carried  out  upon  200  pigs, 
we  applied  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  then  we  went  to  and  the  period  should  be  for  two  years  ; the  estimated 
Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Morley  pointed  out  the  great  cost  was  about  .£680.  Of  course  that  was  entirely 
fault  in  Ireland  was  that  people  asked  him  for  vai-ious  outside  the  power  of  our  committee.  I regret  to  say 
things  without  having  tliought  out  a definite  plan  as  the  Commissioners  did  not  see  their  way  to  take  it- 
to  how  their  wishes  could  be  carried  out  We  sent  up.  It  was  to  be  an  experiment  on  the  relativ& 
up  a definite  plan,  which  we  repeated  next  year  to  merits  of  various  breeds  and  of  various  feedin<rs,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  slightly  modifie'l.  We  suggested  that,  of  course,  would  involve  additional  buildings, 
that  a farm  of  450  acres  should  be  taken  for  the  boys;  about  ^200  of  the  sum  asked  forwould  be  for  buildings. 

aufl  accommodation  put  up  on  it  for  thirty  male  pupils,  14897.  Chairiian. — That  was  a ca|)ital  sum  1 Yes, 

that  theexistingdairysclioolfann  should  be  handed  over  £480  would  have  been  required  in  addition  for  the  two- 
to  us,  and  maintained  as  a dairy  farm,  and  managed  by  years.  There  was  another  point  I shoiUd  like  tomen- 
the  local  committee,  subject  to  central  control.  We  tion ; it  bears  on  the  influence  of  local  committees,  and 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  farms  would  be  £8,000  in  it  goes  to  show  that  not  only  is  a local  committee  desir- 
capital  and  £2,830  a year,  including  the  amount  able,  but  that  theii-  help  should  coutinue  to  be  <nven, 
already  spent  on  this  school,  that  would  cover  the  cost  if  it  is  desired  to  produce  good  results.  The  CoTnmis- 
of  the  agricultural  farm,  and  the  present  dairy  farm.  sioners  appointed  itinerant  instructors  in  1891,  and  in 
14891.  Do  .[  rightly  understand  you  to  suggest  that  such  a form  that  it  cost  practically  nothing  to  the 
you  should  have  another  farm  of  450  aci-es  in  addition  districts  applying  lor  them  ; all  the  district  bad  to  do- 
to  this  one  ?— Yes,  keep  this  as  a daii-y  school.  was  to  supply  an  assistant  and  show  some  interest. 

14892.  Entirely  for  the  girls  1 — Either  for  the  girls  In  1891  we  communicated  witli  one  of  oiir  '^overuinn- 

or  for  dairy  factory  instruction  in  Dhe  autumn,  but  body  near  Duninanway,  and  the  instructor  was  su^ 
principally  for  the  girls  altogether,  keeping  it  at  all  cessful  on  the  whole.  The  next  year  some  members 
events  as  a dairy  farm  for  dairy  instruction.  of  our  committee  went  to  Coachford  and  Waterville 

14893.  With  regard  to  the  farm  for  males,  was  with  the  result  that  the  lectures  were  fairly  attended! 
that  to  be  a dairy  farm  ? — No,  a general  farm.  The  following  year,  we  tliouglit  that  sending  out 

14894,  But  with  dairy  work  included? — Thatmight  circulars  would  be  sufficient.  In  1893  we  got  no 
be  a detail,  the  principle  idea  was  that  the  450  application.  In  1894Lady  Mary  Aldworthintevested 
acres  was  to  be  a general  agricultural  farm,  on  which  herself  in  her  district  and  introduced  an  instructor 
experiments  of  a useful  character  could  becarried  out,  with  excellent  results.  In  1895  and  1896  there  were 
which,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  do  with  the  no  applications.  In  1897  special  efforts  were  attain 
appliances  at  our  disposal  here.  made  to  draw  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  advan- 

14895.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a farm  with  tages  offered,  with  the  result  that  we  have  had  two 

suitable  buildings  on  it  already  erected  ? — We  con-  instructors  steadQy  employed  since  April  and  May. 
teraplated  getting  a farm  witli  a certain  number  of  14898.  Mr.  Molloy. — ff  you  had  your  new  estab- 
buildings  on  it,  and  making  additions  to  it  in  galva-  lishment  in  operation  to-moi-row  would  you  not  still 
nised  ii-on  and  wood,  as  I happen  to  know  has  been  labour  under  the  great  disadvantage,  of  not  havinn- 
done  at  the  Colonial  College  at  Holisley  Bay,  where  the  proper  foundation  that  Mr.  Barter  referred  to  ?— 
young  men  are  educated  for  the  Colonies.  We  went  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Barter  at  all  in  that. 

so  far  that  we  got  estimates  from  one  of  the  leading  14899.  In  connection  with  primarv  scliools  ? No 

|5eople  in  Dublin  for  putting  these  things  uji,  and  it  my  notion  is  if  the  children  come  thovuughly  wel! 
was  on  these  estimates  we  calculated  the  sum  we  grounded  in  their  arithmetic,  and  perhaps  havin«- 
tlimight  was  required.  What  among  other  things  been  taught  geometrical  drawins;  to  inculcate  accuraciq 
we  found  a great  want  of  here,  even  for  the  smaller  they  are  much  more  likely  to  pick  up  the  sound 
experiments  that  we  have  attempted,  is  that  of  a technical  education  they  would  receive  at  a properly 
conipetent  bailiff  and  a competent  foreman.  Mr.  equipped  agricultural  school  than  if  they  spent  their 
Smith  has  to  undertake  the  whole  supervision  of  the  time  learning  a smattering  of  agriculture  in  a primary 
place,  and  do  most  of  the  theoretical  education,  except  school. 

the  lectures  in  veterinary  science  and  chemistry,  and  14900.  In  addition  to  dairying,  needlework  and 

it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  continually  in  the  byre  cookery  and  laundry  also  is  taught  ( These  are  taken 

or  field.  If  an  experiment  is  to  be  of  any  value  it  the  ladies  committee. 
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14901.  Are  they  found  to  be  successful  ?— Cookery 
is  particiiiarly  succes.sful.  The  work  done  in  the 
laundry  is  excellent,  but  the  pupils  don’t  take  such 
an  interest  in  it. 

14902.  The  girls  who  come  for  dairy  instruction 
here  have  been,  I suppose,  in  tlie  main  National 
School  ])upils  1 — I should  imagine  so  ; they  are  in  the 
main  farmers’  daughters.  I liave  a return  here  of 
what  became  of  them  when  they  left  us  j seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  them  go  into  jjlaces  as  dair)-  maids 
and  in  factories. 

14903.  Captain  Shaw. — tVhat  length  of  course  do 
you  consider  necessary  to  give  a boy  1 — Two  years. 

14904.  If  you  had  this  farm  estiiblished,  what 

extent  of  country  do  you  think  it  would  siip2>ly? 

It  would  deal  with  the  whole  of  itunster.  . 

14905.  Do  you  think  that  thirty  pupils  in  two 
years  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  Munster  1 
— I fancj-  so,  because  I'etnember  there  are  only  a cer- 
tain number  of  farmers  who  would  be  able  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  fees  and  the  loss  of  their  childi'en’s  labour. 

14906.  Would  you  not  think  it  expedient  they 
should  leani  some  experimental  science  for  themselves 
at  school.  Might  they  not  be  taught  with  advantage 
weigliing  and  specific  gravity  ? — They  might  be  taught 
anything  tliat  would  teach  them  accuracy,  I mentioned 
geometrical  drawing  as  an  extension  of  drawing. 

14907.  Mr.  STRUfiiERS. — Take  woodwork,  where 
tliey  have  to  make  uccurutc  measurements! — Yes, 
accuracy  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  wants  in  this  country. 

14908.  Cajitaiii  Shaw. — Do  you  think  the  agricul- 
ture tliej’  are  taught  at  present  in  schools  is  any  use 
to  them '! — I sho\ild  think  very  little.  The  other  day 
I was  at  a place  where  oue  of  our  lecturers  was  lec- 
turing ; tlie  clever  girl  of  the  school  was  put  forward ; 
she  evidently  had  learned  a good  deal,  but  the  habit  of 
repeating  everything  by  heart  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  her  that  when  she  had  forgotten  the  actual 
woi'ds  of  the  teacher,  although  she  knew  the  subject, 
she  was  at  a loss ; she  was  trying  to  remember  the 
exact  words  in  which  the  lesson  had  been  last  taught 
to  her,  and  the  girl  was  distinctly  much  above  the 
average  of  intelligence. 

14909.  We  had  it  in  evidence  a few  days  ago  that 
this  agricultural  instruction  was  useful  because  the 
boys  saw  the  work  on  their  farms  and  g-it  the  i-easons 
from  the  book,  do  you  think  the  book  reasons  are 
satisfactory  as  a rule? — I think  if  you  taught  them 
to  work  accurately  to  two  places  of  decimals,  or  to  "be 
able  to  measure  to  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  with  exact- 
ness, as  the  case  might  be,  you  would  do  more  good. 

14910.  Mr.  Harringtok. — You  did  not  mention 
that  the  scheme  you  have  put  before  the  Government 
has  been  rejected,  lias  it  not  been  rejected  ? — It  has  not 
been  rejected.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  answer  to  us  was 
that  he  sympathised  with  our  movement,  but  that  our 
strength  was  our  weakness,  as,  if  we  were  correct,  it 
would  involve  similar  schools  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

14911.  Was  it  suggested  it  should  be  j'laced  under 
the  new  Agricultural  Board  ? — We  were  told  to  wait 
for  the  new  Agricultural  Board,  that  the  question  of 
agricultural  education  would  be  dealt  with  as  a whole. 

14912.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
money  you  asked  for  tlie  pig  experiment  was  not 
granted  ? — Yes,  it  is  due  to  tlie  Comruissioners  to  say 
that  it  was  so,  but  the  Agricultural  Board  has  dis- 
appeared. 

14913.  Is  it  your  idea  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  you  have  put  before  the  Government  that  you 
should  be  under  some  central  authority? — I think 
tliere  should  always  be  a controlling  authority.  I 
think  we  should  liave  plenty  of  local  liberty  of  action 
but  there  should  be  some  authority  to  jirevent  our 
going  distinctly  wrong.  In  the  first  place  we  should 
have  a strict  audit  about  money  expenditure,  and 
tliere  should  be  a power  of  resumption  by  tlie  central 
authority  in  the  event  of  the  thing  proving  a failure, 
but  beyond  that  I would  give  great  local  freedom. 

14914.  As  regards  the  girls,  could  the  cookery. 


needlework,  and  laundry  classes,  which  are  \’ery 
efficiently  managed  here,  be  made  useful  for  tie  pur- 
poses of  the  National  teachers  coming  here  to  learn 
these  subjects? — I should  imagine  they  could. 

14915.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  that 
arranged ! — That  becomes  entirely  a question  of 
accommodation,  you  must  remember  that  recently,  I 
think  it  was  last  J uly,  all  the  vacancies  for  the  session 
that  opens  in  January  next  were  filled,  so  that  the  run 
upon  this  place  at  present  by  girls  seeking  admission 
is  enormous,  the  applications  for  admission  ai-e  far  in 
excess  of  our  power  of  admitting  them.  I think  you 
asked  about  the  number  of  re-entries,  those  who  came 
a second  time,  S8-71  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  re-enter  for 
a second  term. 

14916.  CiiAiEJiAN. — Do  you  give  a preference  to 
one  who  wants  to  re-eu  ter  over  anew  comer?  I think 
you  said  you  had  to  refuse  candidates? — We  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  come,  but  I fancy  as 
a rule  when  a person  \vislies  to  re-enter  she  makes  her 
application  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  Seohetary. — We  always  give  the  preference 
to  a former  impil. 

14917.  Mr.  Strutiiers. — Do  you  consider  one  term 
sufficient  to  give  a dairymaid  instruction  ? — Not  quite 
satisfactorily.  Before  we  give  our  diploma  at  the 
school  we  I'equire  two  terms. 

14918.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  theoretical  in- 
struction ; are  they  taught  to  test  milk,  and  estimate 
the  amount  of  fat  iu  it  ? — Yes.  I think  some  question 
was  asked  about  our  expenditure — the  interest  on  the 
money  granted  to  us  by  the  Treasury,  i2,000,  which, 
with  the  accumulation  of  interest,  is  now  .£2,302,  is 
£76  16s.  id. ; our  subscriptions  for  1896  were  only 
£177  14s.,  so  our  total  income  is  only  about  £260. 
We  give  the  Commissioners’  superintendent  £50; 
lecturers,  £37  10s.  ; our  secretary  and  offices  expenses, 
£70  ; audit  and  inspector,  that  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages we  get  by  being  a chartered  body,  and  for  which 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  seven  guineas,  and  our 
prizes  and  medals  come  to  about  £75.  We  are  steadily 
eating  into  our  little  capital—  the  difference  is  about  £6 
against  us.  W e reduced  our  cany  forward  by  about  £4 
last  year.  The  ladies  also  raise  about  £48  themselves. 

14919.  Chairmax. — AVhat  is  the  total  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  instruction  for  the  year,  counting 
everything  t — We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  National 
Board  portion  of  it. 

14920.  Does  the  expenditure  j)ass  through  your 
hands  ? — The  only  thing  that  (jasses  thixiugli  our 
hands  that  is  not  ouv  own  money  is  the  pupils’  fees. 

14921.  Mr.  Reuingtox,  — It  costs  about  £890. 
The  receipts  from  farm  pi-oduce,  according  to  the 
report  for  1896,  were  £2,047  2s.  2d. ; from  fees  of 
pupils,  £247  16s.,  that  makes  a total  of  £2,294  18s.  2d. 
'The  expenses  were — working  expenses  of  farm,  live 
stock,  itc-,  £2,192  13s.  9d. ; maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural students,  and  salaries  of  agriculturists,  &c., 
£998  16s.  5d. ; the  total  cost  of  farms  and  training 
institutions,  £3,191  10s.  2d.,  making  a net  cost  to 
the  State  of  £896  12s,  ? — Wlien  we  went  before 
Mr.  Balfour,  we  made  an  average  of  £700  a year  as 
the  cost  to  the  National  Board. 

14922.  Mr.  Harrington. — Pending  the  settlement 
of  this  plan  yon  have  laid  before  Parliament,  is  there 
anything  you  think  the  National  Board  could  do  that 
they  ought  to  do  for  you?— A proper  bailiff,  a proper 
foreman  are  quite  witbin  reasonable  limits,  and  that 
is  urgently  wanted. 

14923.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.  — An  assistant  to  Mr. 
Smith  ? — Ifes. 

14924.  Chairman. — How  many  men  are  employed 
on  the  farm  ? — Six. 

14925.  Mr.  Harrington.— Would  it  help  the  insti 
tution  much  if  the  salaries  of  these  professors  were 
paid  by  the  Board,  they  are  small  matters  ? — Of  course, 
it  would,  distinctly,  and  we  supiilement  your  super- 
intendent’s salary  by  a considerable  sum ; lectures 
and  the  superintendent  come  to  £87  a year. 

E 2 
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l\lr  Richaud  H.  Beamish.  Oi.e  of  the  Govtrnois  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  examined. 


14926.  Chairm.\n. — 1 believe  you  wish  to  contrast 
agricultural  instruction  at  present  in  vogue  in  Ireland 
with  that  wliicli  is  in  vogue  in  Sweden?-  I think  your 
Coromission  has  been  over  there,  and  probably  knows 
something  about  it. 

Chairman. — We  have  been  there,  but  only  iiupiired 
into  manual  work:  not  into  this  class  of  subject  at  all ; 

I don’t  think  we  either  saw  or  heard  anything  of  it. 

14927.  Mr.  Struthers. — There  is  no  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools  in  Sweden  or 
Norway  1 — No. 

14928.  CiiAiEMAN.  —Have  you  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  that  can  be  introduced? — I think  so ; I think 
if  we  take  the  programme  of  instruction,  as  issued  to 
National  schools,  and  go  through  it,  I might  point 
out  differences  in  the  methods  in  which  they  go  to  work. 

14929.  You  say  there  is  no  instruction  in  Sweden  in 
primary  schools,  and  we  are  dealing  only  with  primary 
schools  here.  I understand  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  instruction  given  in  the  shape  of  school  gardens, 
and  to  a lesser  extent  in  school  farms  in  Ireland 
— starting  with  that,  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say? 

If  I might  go  through  the  memorandum  of  the  Irish 

Agricultural  Instruction  and  point  out  what  the  in- 
struction is  ill  Irelani],  and  how  it  istliat  it  practically 
does  no  good  whatever.  I notice  here  that  the  very  first 
thing  they  state  is  that  “ the  pupil  should  he  able  to 
explain  intelligently  on  the  farm  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  tillage,  sowing,  thinning  ” and  so  on.  I am 
afraid  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  at  aJl,  they  may  be  very 
intelligent  pupils,  but  I don’t  see  how  they  are  able  in 
anyway  to  do  that  intelligently.  Because  if  the  teachers 
have  not  the  necessary  instruction — as  the  teachers 
have  abroad — how  can  the  pupils  learn  ? — As  a rule, 
abroad  you  sec  the  result  of  no  teaching  whatever, 
you  see  the  result  of  system,  the  elder  boys  work 
on  all  tlie  farms,  and  that  goes  down  to  the  smaller 
children.  If  you  examine  the  farms  here  you  will 
find  that  corn  is  marketed  in  a more  dirty  condition 
than  it  is  in  Sweden,  Norway  or  Denmark.  We,  in 
this  district,  are  interested  in  barley,  but  the  stacking 
of  barley  is  not  understood  in  this  country  at  all,  tlie 
consequence  is  that  the  barley  comes  to  market  in 
not  as  good  a state  as  it  might  do  otherwise,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  fetch  so  high  a sum  of  money. 
The  yield  in  the  potato  crops  is  not  as  great  in 
Ireland  certainly  as  it  is  in  England  or  Wales.  If 
the  agricultural  instruction  is  to  do  any  good,  the 
pupils  should  not  learn  things  by  rote,  but  so  as  to 
carry  them  in  their  minds  even  after  they  become 
farmers.  They  say  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  “ the 
pupils  in  the  second  fifth  class  sliould  know  the  points 
of  live  stock,  the  indication  of  milking  qualities  in 
cows,  &c.,  all  that  is  necessary  for  farming  purposes.” 

149S0.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  taught  in  pri- 
mary schools?-— I am  quite  sure  it  cannot. 

14931.  Is  your  point  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
teach  children  in  primary  schools  these  things,  but 
that  some  system  should  be  introduced  after  tb.ey 
leave  the  primaiy  school  to  teach  it  practically  ? — Yes, 
I mean  that,  and  I mean  another  thing ; comparing 
this  country  with  Sweden,  where  I have  been  for 
seven  years,  farming  the  whole  time,  I don’t  see  how 
the  children  can  be  taught  when  the  teachers  have 
not  been  brought  up  to  that  state  of  knowledge  they 
have  abroad. 

14932.  You  say  the  teachers  have  got  it  abroad. 
But  they  don’t  teach  the  children  in  the  primary 
schools ; where  do  they  teach  them  ? — At  the  conclu- 
sion of  ordinary  school  work. 

14933.  Mr.  Struthees. — Agricultural  colleges? — 
They  have  more  than  that ; they  have  two  agricul- 
tural institutions,  they  have  fourteen  rural  schools, 
with  a six  montii’s  course,  then  twenty-four  agricul- 
tural schools  throughout  the  country  with  a two  years’ 
course,  and  then  they  have  four  dairy  schools,  and 
sixteen  daily  stations.  That  means  to  say  they  en- 
deavour to  educate  the  child  in  fewer  subjects  up  to 


a certain  period,  and  keep  him  concentrated  on  those 
subjects.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  twenty-tliree  when 
they  go  to  tlmse  schools,  I don’o  think  they  take  tliem 
under  seventeen  or  eigliteen,  but  from  seventeen  or 
eigliti'en  up  to  twenty-four.  They  take  them  consider- 
ably older  than  we  do,  and  then  they  have  already 
acquired  an  accurate  stamlard  of  work.  When  I 
came  over  here  from  Sweden  we  carried  out  a certain 
number  of  ex|)eriments ; but  I found  there  was 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  what  accuracy  means. 
An  experiment  is  of  no  use  unless  one  goes  into 
it  with  minute  accuracy.  That  want  of  accuracy 
runs  through  the  whole  system,  it  has  been  one 
of  our  distinct,  failures  in  this  country.  I can 
give  yoii  an  instance  outside  agriculture  altogether, 
because  we  employ  a great  many  clerks  and  people, 
and  the  boys  are  the  same  way.  At  the  schools  in 
Gothenburg  they  bring  them  uj)  to  a certain  point, 
and  then  they  put  them  into  aschoolfot  book-keeping, 
and  the  boys  you  get  from  there  can  close  books,  and 
make  out  balance  sheets,  and  even  buy  and  sell  stocks, 
they  are  consequently  accurate.  An  ordinary  boy 
coming  from  school  here  has  a certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  but  it  is  nob  that  form  of  knowledge,  and 
one  has  to  commence  teaching  him  accuracy. 

14934.  CiiAiKM.ix. — What  is  it  you  propose  should 
be  done  in  this  country  to  give  efl'ect  to  your  ideas? — 
To  remove  agricultural  education  altogether  from  the 
primary  schools,  and  to  teach  them  accuracy  in  other 
forms,  by  Sloyd  or  whatever  is  suitable. 

14935.  Then,  your  evidence  tends  to  this,  that  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
is  practically  useless  ? — Practically  useless. 

14936.  And  you  would  prefer  than  they  should 
turn  their  attention  to  other  subjects  which  would 
teach  them  accuracy  ? — And  concenti-ation  of  thought. 

14937.  And  should  only  begin  to  learn  agricul- 
ture in  some  continuation  school  after  their  ordinary 
education  is  eonlJ^leted  ?— Perfectly  so,  but  in  order 
to  do  that  we  must  get  the  schools,  we  are  behind- 
hand in  our  agricultural  schools,  we  have  not;  carried 
out  experiments,  we  have  not  come  up  nearly  to  the 
point  of  tire  Danes  and  Swedes.  Personally,  I believe, 
that  if  we  came  up  to  it  we  could  easily  get  the 
people  so  follow.  We  carried  out  certain  experiments 
here  which  were  very  useful.  Mr.  Carroll  said  they 
were  good  experiments,  but  that  tliey  were  move  to 
report  to  the  Royal  Society  of  England  than  fm-  our 
daily  school.  I said  I thought  it  was  a good  thing  to 
raise  such  questions  here.  There  was  a large  farmer 
near  me  aud  he  said  ; — “•  Look  here,  if  you  like  to  do 
it  I will  give  you  the  whole  of  my  cowliouse  and  let 
you  carry  out  on  the  farm  what  you  said  at  the  Daiiy 
school  were  correct  principles,  and  if  you  agree  to  do 
it,  I am  ready  to  bear  the  expense.”  So  it  shows  they 
are  ready  to  accept  knowledge.  Take  forty  pi^  going 
to  be  experimented  upon,  each  pig  is  an  individual  in 
himself  just  like  a human  being,  and  although  you  may 
separate  them  and  feed  them  all  on  the  same  kind  of 
food  these  jngs  wOl  give  you  absolutely  totaUy  different 
results,  and  therefore,  as  they  do  in  Denmai-k,  you 
have  to  feed  them  together  and  find  out  the  variations 
which  result  before  you  commence  your  experiment. 
All  that  is  not  done  here.  As  regards  dairying  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  ripening  their  cream  or  how  to 
use  acid. 

14938.  Mr.  Struthees. — Where  do  you  mean? — 
Here  in  Ireland,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  whether 
it  is  a feasible  thing  to  keep  ice.  We  have  proposed 
experiments  several  times  but  we  are  always  re- 
fused. 

14939.  Refused  by  whom  ? — I cannot  tell  you,  we 
suggest  things  to  Mr.  Carroll,  he  says  he  will  do  his 
best  with  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
but  of  course  they  have  their  difficulties  tvith  the 
Treasury.  The  practical  result  is  that  what  we  want 
to  do,  to  try  and  improve  the  country  here  and  do 
what  is  successful  in  other  countries,  we  are  barred 
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from  doing-  GJasnevin  and  the  Munster  Dairy  School 
are  the  only  two  places  where  piipils  can  be  taught 
a certain  amount  of  practical  agncultur",  and  if 
we  cannot  reach  our  own  standard  how  can  the 
teachers  reach  it,  and  if  the  teachers  cannot  reach 
it  how  can  the  children  reach  it.  'What  is  the  good 
of  a long  list  of  subjects  which  cannot  be  done 
practically. 

14940.  Chairmak, — We  had  a witness  before  us 
the  day  before  yesterday  who  was  objecting  to  certain 
things  ; but  he  said  he  thought  the  good  of  agricultural 
education  as  given  in  the  schools  at  present  was  this, 
that  the  children  camo  with  a certain  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  that  they  had  picked  up  at  home, 
and  what  they  learned  out  of  books  i>ut  that  into 
words,  and  gave  thetu  the  theory  of  what  they  had 
picked  up  in  practice,  witliout  knowing  what  tlie 
practice  meant.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — No.  not  on 
the  textbook,  I have  read  it  very  carefully,  it  gives 
you  a certain  amount  of  knowledge,  but  a person  %vou)d 
pick  all  that  information  up  in  a very  short  time  in  a 
])roperly  organised  and  constituted  establishment  of 
any  kind ; it  is  so  much  waste  of  time  to  know  that  a 
cock  is  a cock  and  a hen  is  a hen.  It  gives  no  accu- 
rate information  as  regards  the  importance  of  feeding, 
how  to  feed,  that  certain  artificial  foods  and  mamires 
are  to  be  used,  and  so  on.  We  know  nothing  of  that 
because  we  have  not  entered  on  the  subject. 

14941.  Mr.  Str'uthers- — And  these  things  cannot 
be  taught  in  a jirimary  schoed? — They  cannot,  and  if 
we  could  concentrate!  a child  to  more  accuracy  of 
thought  and  accuracy  of  work,  |jeople  like  ourseh  e-i 
would  have  greater  facility  in  a shorter  time  in  teach- 
ing them  the  real  knowledge  that  they  require,  and  if 
we  ourselves  were  only  allowed  to  carry  out  what  we 
know  to  be  necessary  and  have  seen  in  other  coautrics 
to  be  necessary,  we  would  be  to  a certain  extent 
prepared  to  undertake  that  instnretion  ourselves,  but 
we  have  been  barred  and  cannot  do  it  under  existing 
conditions. 

14942.  Chairman, — I think  I gatlicr  that  both  in 
Sweden  and  in  this  countiy  you  have  had  some 
practical  experience  of  trying  experiments! — Yes. 

15943.  When  we  wei-e  in  Cumberland  we  were 
taken  to  an  experimental  plot,  in  which  they  liad 
been  gvowingturnips ; it  was  on  Hat  moory  ground,  and 
we  were  told  it  would  have  been  economical  to  use 
less  manure  rather  than  much  manure,  on  the  ground 
that  although  if  you  used  double',  the  quantity  of 
manure  you  got  larger  turnips  you  did  net  get  double 
as  large  turnips;  and,  therefore,  they  tliought  less 
manure  was  most  prc'fitable : is  that  your  opinion? — 
It  is  a very  hard  thing  to  say ; it  would  depend  on 
the  soil ; it  is  like  an  animal ; if  you  have  got  a cow 
you  must  milk  the  cow  up  to  a certain  point,  bej  ond 
tliat  point  it  won’t  pay  you ; j'ou  may  feed  too  heavily, 
or  not  feed  sufficiently. 

14944.  Don’t  you  think  it  \vould  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  land? — It  would. 

14945.  I put  some  questions  myself  with  regard  to 
putting  artificial  manure  on  land  that  had  been 
ploughed  out  of  lea  into  oats,  and  I was  told  it  was  a 
waste  of  money ; my  stewai-d  happened  to  try  the  ex- 
periment without  my  knowing  it,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  found  it  exactly  the  reverse,  at  any  rate  on  the 
bad  land! — Quite  so. 

14946.  Mr.  Harrington.— I suppose  we  are  right 
in  assuming  tliat  you  would  not  object  to,  but  would 
rather  approve  of,  the  introduction  of  very  elementary 
science  into  the  ordinary  National  schools ! — I should 
think  it  would  concentrate  their  minds  to  a ceitain 
extent  and  teach  them  accuracy.  Try  anything,  it 
does  not  matter  what,  so  long  as  accuracy  is  taught. 

14947.  We  have  seen  it  done  in  some  of  the 
TCngHsh  schools  where  they  are  taught  with  simple 
balances  to  weigh  accurately! — If  they  are  taught 
accurately,  but  I have  gone  through  a good  many  ex- 
periments in  Ireland,  and  have  found  that  the  term 
accuracy  is  not  exactly  understood,  but  if  it  is  taught 
it  will  aid  us  afterwards  in  teaching. 


14948.  Captain  Shaw.— Does  not  tlio  present  Cork, 
system  of  teaching agi'iculture,  which  is  tostudyfrom  0cJ.i.i837. 
tile  exaniples  around  them,  and  then  to  receive  an  ex 
jdanation  from  their  text  book,  which  confirms  the  * 

appare.nt  succes ; does  not  that  tend  to  stereotype  the 
present  system  and  prevent  any  improvement ; the 
piosent  system  is  to  study  the  fields  around,  and  then 
the  children  are  to  come  into  the  school  and  receive 
an  ex|)lanation  of  the  apparent  success  of  these  pro- 
cesses ! — I don't  think  it  does  any  good. 

14949.  They  only  go  and  see  what  is  actually  in 
existence  around  them! — That  is  met  to  a certain  ex- 
tent abioad  by  their  taking  excursions,  and  if  you 
were  able  to  take  these  boys  out  to  farms,  and  show 
them  different  kinds  of  farms  and  different  kinds  of 
crojjs  ; if  that  were  done  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

14950.  Mr.  Molloy. — Did  I understand  you  to 
object  to  this  programme  on  the  ground  that  it  re- 
quired pupils  to  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
cultivation  of  an  ordinary  farm  and  garden  plots,  the 
fact  being  that  the  teachers  of  those  pupils  were  not 
sufficiently  qualified ! — I don’t  wish  to  say  that 
exactly ; it  is  somewhat  of  a strong  statement,  but  I 
don’t  see  how  in  the  natural  course  of  events  they 
can  be  (jualilied,  comparing  them  with  what  one  has 
seen  abroad. 

14951.  Are  you  aware  that  no  teacher  is  allowed 
to  caiTy  out  that  instruction  unless  he  has  undergone 
suitable  instruction  himself,  and  has  obtained  a certi- 
ficate of  competency! — Quite  so,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, according  to  book  learning,  yes;  but  that  is 
perfectly  different  from  practical  knowledge,  and  it 
also  depends  upon  the  standard  of  the  examination  the 
teacher  goes  through,  and  I say  that  the  standard  of 
agricnltuial  educationis  a very  low  one  in  this  country. 

14953.  Then  your  proposition  is  to  remove  agri- 
culture altogether  from  Irish  National  schools! — Yes, 
and  concentrate  the  child’s  mind  to  think  accurately. 

14953.  Not  merely  the  theory  but  any  attempt  at 
practice  ? — Yes. 

14954.  Chaieman. — Then  you  would  be  against 
even  school  plots  and  school  gardens! — The  only 
thing  that  would  be  of  use  would  be  as  regards 
potato  spraying ; if  these  school  plots  or  gardens 
were  under  the  Board  of  Education,  and  careful 
men  were  sent  down  to  examine  the  disease,  there 
would  be  no  barm  in  the  pupils  using  it,  but  I don’t 
think  it  is  of  very  vital  imporiance  as  regards  further- 
ing agricultural  education  afterwards,  because  T think 
they  would  learn  such  subjects  very  quickly  if  they 
came  heie  with  their  minds  prepared  for  it. 

14955.  Mr.  Molloy.  — But  these  school  plots  are 
under  the  Board  of  Education!— Quite  so. 

14956.  Would  you  also  remove  dairy  instruction 
from  the  primary  schools  in  the  case  of  girls ! — Well, 
no,  for  this  reason,  agriculture  is  a very  big  subject, 
dairying  is  one  of  its  smaller  brandies,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  1 don’t  think  it  would  do  the  girls  any 
harm,  but  if  they  intended  to  be  dairymaids  it  is  far 
better  not  to  teach  a subject  like  that  at  a primary 
school  but  to  go  in  for  it  thoroughly,  and  master  it 
in  a month  or  two  months  at  some  properly  con- 
stituted dairy  school. 

14957.  You  referred  to  some  part  of  Sweden  in 
which  there  were  fourteen  rural  schools  with  instruc- 
tion given  for  six  months ; have  those  schools  any 
literary  department!  — Yes,  they  are  principally 
literary  departments. 

14958.  You  say  there  is  a combination  of  literary 
and  agricultural  instruction! — Tliey  are  for  much 
older  pupils  ; they  embrace  science  and  the  Swedish 
language ; it  is  a higher  course ; it  would  be  for  a 
man  who  showed  himself  rather  more  intelligent  than 
a workman,  and  he  would  go  there  after  having 
been  five  or  six  years  at  a farm  to  master  the  subject. 

14959.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  were  for  some 
years,  I believe,  at  a large  dairy  establishment  in 
Sweden ! — Yes. 

14960.  Were  you  manager! — I was,  practically. 

14961.  Would  you  not  then  feel  yourself  in  a 
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Cork,  position  to  introduce  the  same  system  into  Ireland 
Oci.'TT89h  '"'ithout  8ny  experimer;ts  ? — No,  because  every  country 
■u"  its  own  modifications.  I did  try,  if  I may 

Beamish''^*'  ” sxpsi'iinents  on  the  feeding  of  cows  here,  and 

they  practically  bore  out  wliat  our  experience  was  in 
Sweden,  but  one  has  to  feel  one’s  way,  what  one  can 
do  in  Sweden  one  cannot  do  here.  You  oomo  here 
and  say  “ So  and  so  is  done  in  Sweden,’’  as  I have 
often  done,  and  they  say  “ It  is  a ])]easant  thing  to 
hear  it  is  done  in  Sweden,  but  Sweden  is  a long  way 
off,”  and  they  hardly  believe  the  statement.  Tlie 
thing  to  do  is  to  prove  in  our  own  .schools  that  such 
a thing  can  be  done,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  mis- 
takes we  make,  and  to  recognise  when  we  make 
mistakes,  not  to  gloss  them  over  for  the  sake  of  being 
called  a successful  school.  And  the  committees  of 
your  boards  of  management  .should  be  careful  not  to  do 
anything  they  don’t  think  would  be  a success.  The 
experiments  we  have  carried  out  here  to  a certain 
extent  have  not  been  failures  because  we  have  been 
careful  to  go  into  them  beforehaiid.  We  have  got 
the  water  in  butter  do^m  to  18  per  cent,  through  our 
experiments,  when  we  said  18  per  cent,  everj’body 
said  we  were  wrong,  but  we  stuck  to  it,  and  we  have 
proved  it  practically. 

14962,  You  know  how  a cow  is  fed  most  success- 
fully in  Sweden  ? — Perfectly  so,  but  you  go  and  ask 
the  farmers  to  do  the  same  thing  here,  and  tell  tliem 
“ You  must  divide  your  cows  into  certain  sections ; ” 
you  tell  them  that  each  section  should  have  so  many 
pounds  of  food ; they  won’t  weigh  the  food  accurately, 
they  will  simply  go  off  and  get  a bucket,  as  I have 
seen  it  done,  and  put  a couple  of  liandfuls  of  stuff  in 
and  say  “That  is  about  the  amount.”  That  is  not 
accuracy  and  would  not  lead  to  success. 

14963.  I know  it  is  difficult  even  with  an  ordinary 
Irish  cook  to  get  them  to  weigh  things  1— Yes,  but  it 
•can  be  done.  As  regards  agriculturel  education,  we 
.are  in  our  infancy. 

14964.  W’ith  your  knowledge  and  experience,  if 
you  were  to  enforce  that  accuracy,  as  you  have  power 

to  do,  would  Jlr.  Smith  co-operate  with  you? 

Certainly,  hut  Mi'.  Smith  requires  assistance,  Mr, 
Smith  has  been  most  kind  in  all  our  experiments, 
but  he  requires  assistance.  • 

14965.  We  are  far  below  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 
What  main  propo.sals  would  you  make  to  bring  us  up 
to  them? — It  would  He  an  excellent  thing  if  we  could 
have  two  or  four  agricultural  institutions.  In  Sweden 
they  have  four,  and  our  populations,  Sweden’s  and 
Ireland’s,  are  about  the  same.  But  even  if  we  started 
with  two,  we  have  the  nucleus  of  two,  we  have 
'Glasnevin  and  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  and  witli 
very  little  alteration  in  both  places,  but  witli  the 
addition  of  ca[iital  and  income,  you  might  do  an 
enormous  amount  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  but  other  things  will  develop  by  degrees. 
We  could  have  our  rural  schools  develop  into  minor 
daily  schools  as  they  do  in  Sweden,  in  some  of  these 
co-operative  dairies  or  on  some  of  the  best  farms, 
that  is  where  the  twenty-four  agricultural  schools  in 
Sweden  are.  Tliey  really  are  estates,  and  the  Govern- 
ment grants  them  a certain  subvention,  and  the 
fanner  keeps  one  or  two  trained  men.  He  then  takes 
these  poor  pupils,  and  out  of  674  pupils,  63  percent,  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  and  agricultural  schools  are 
free  pupils— but  it  liardly  pays  tliem  to  let  them 
waste  their  time ; they  are  given  a very  small  sub- 
vention, but.  then  tlie  pupils  work  on  the  farm.  They 
are  bound  for  two  years  like  ordinary  labourers  a 
cei-tain  portion  of  the  time  is  given  for  theoretic  work 
and  the  rest  to  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  fam  in 
a more  intelligent  way  than  it  would  be  by  ordinary 
labourers,  that  is  the  way  of  getting  over  the 
teaching  part  by  means  ot  utilising  the  work  of  the 
hoys. 

14966._  Mr.  Struthers,— I think  you  would  not 
have  agriculture  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  at 
all  ] — No. 

14967.  And  you  think  the  education  given  there 


should  be  of  such  a kind  as  to  develop  the  accuracy  of 
the  pupils  ? — And  conceaiti-atiou. 

14968.  And  contrasting  the  Swedish  schools  with 
the  Irish  schools,  you  think  more  accuracy  is  developed 
over  there? — I think  so. 

14969.  .Because  of  concentration  of  subjects,  yoxi 
mentioned  they  had  fewer  subjects? — There  ai'e  other 
things  as  well ; race  causes  a difference  too. 

14970.  I think  if  you  look  at  any  Swedish  pro- 
gramme you  will  find  the  number  of  subjects  is  quite 
a.s  extended  as  here? — But  then  they  must  be  taught 
in  quite  a-different  way. 

14971.  That  is  the  point  I am  coming  to,  that  the 
acquirement  of  accuracy  is  the  result  of  the  teaching; 
it  is  not  a question  of  subjects,  but  the  way  in  which 
any  subject  is  taught? — Perfectly  so;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  studying  accurately  means  time,  and  you. 
cannot  embrace  a whole  number  of  subjects.  If  I 
work  inaccurately  I oaii  go  through  a great  many 
more  subjects  in  a shorter  time,  and  therefore  the 
fewer  up  to  a certain  proportion  is  my  argument. 

14972.  But  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  the 
number  of  subjects  taught  in  an  ordinary  school  in 
Sweden  is  not  less  than  h^'re.  Do  you  think  the 
fanners  in  Sweden  iiud  Denmark  are  more  intelligent 
tliaii  tlie  fanners  in  England  and  Scotland? — Eng- 
land and  Scotland  1 cannot  tell  you  so  much  about ; 
yes,  on  certain  technical  subjects,  they  are  iu  Sweden. 

14973.  You  know  that  Demuaik  has  a great  im- 
putation in  dairying  ? — Certainly. 

14974.  But  the  butter  that  is  sent  from  Denmark 
to  this  country  does  not,  as  a rule,  come  directly  from 
farms  but  from  creameries? — Yes. 

14975.  And  the  success  of  these  creameiies  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tlie  average  intelligence  of  the 
farmer  but  with  the  slcill  of  the  manager  of  the 
creamery  ? — That  has  to  do  with  the  only  section  w e 
are  successful  with  here,  that  is  the  dairymaid;  the 
dairymaid  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden  is  far  more 
iiitelligeut  than  the  dairymaid  here. 

14976.  Du  you  mean  the  dairymaid  at  the  creamery  ? 
— Yes,  ou  the  farm  too. 

14977.  Chairman. — Have  you  worked  inDenmark? 
— I have  seen  many  farms  there. 

14978.  You  have  seen  the  controversy  in  the 
papers  about  the  cleanliness  or  non-cleanliness  of  the 
butter? — It  is  a sanitary  question,  the  question  of 
watei'. 

14979.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  iq;iprove- 
ment  there  ? — Yes,  on  account  of  the  water. 

14980.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  better  water 
here? — Yes,  it  is  the  water  the  cows  drink  and  the 
butter  is  washed  in. 

14981.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was  the 
water  the  cows  drink? — Oh,  yes,  it  was,  because 
typhoid  fever  was  traced  to  it. 

14982.  There  is  less  likelihood  of  that  in  this 
country?— Certainly,  and  the  best  butter  in  the  world 
ought  to  be  made  here. 

14983.  Mr.  Struthebs. — Is  that  to  be  attained  by 
educating  every  farmer  up  to  a certain  mediocre  level 
in  dairy  knowledge  or  by  providing  a few  highly 
qualified  experts  ? — That  leads  to  another  question  as 
to  now  the  butter  is  to  be  worked ; Mr.  Carroll  and 
I disagree  on  the  subject;  he  suggests  the  lump  system ; 

I am  afraid  I am  altogether  in  favour  of  well-con- 
ducted dairies. 

14984.  As  a practical  question,  which  is  easier,  to 
educate  the  wliole  of  the  farmers  of  a district  or  to 
get  perhaps  a section  of  highly  qualified  men? — It  is 
far  easier  to  do  the  latter,  and  therefore  I say  the 
creamery  system  would  be  a better  system  than 
the  lump  butter  system  because  that  would  be  die 
less  difficulty  to  overcome. 

14985.  To  come  to  the  point,  why  I ask  these 
questions  is  this,  as  far  as  I can  see,  the  success  of 
t:ie  dairying  in  Denmark  does  not  depend  on  the 
education  given  in  schools? — Not  now,  but  it  used 
to ; but  I can  tell  you  the  same  of  Sweden ; the 
ordinary  dairymaid  of  the  ordinary  estate  in  Sweden. 
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is  distinctly  higher  than  the  dairymaid  is  in  this 
country ; she  knows  infinitely  more  of  i^ractieal 
science. 

14986.  Where  has  that  knowledge  been  acquired  1 
— It  is  now  simply  handed  down  from  one  to  another  ; 
tlicy  have  educated  themselves. 

14987.  Then  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  system  of 
instruction  ? — It  must  have  come  from  that,  but  it 
would  be  perhaps  partly  private  instruction ; the 
owner  of  the  estate  has  learnt  his  business,  and  could 
instruct  his  dairymaid. 

14988.  That  does  not  imply  any  special  aid  on  the 
]uirt  of  the  State! — Oh,  yes,  you  will  find  that  a 
great  many  of  the  dairymaids  who  go  out  from  these 
different  schools  obtain  situations  on  these  estates, 
some  do  not ; the  instruction  must  naturally  come 
from  the  State  if  you  follow  me. 

14989.  I am  afraid  I do  not! — Suppose  a girl  has 
been  to  a State  school  and  mastered  her  work  and 
comes  home,  then  she  instructs  her  own  sisters. 

14990.  That  shows  this  special  knowledge  is  not 
due  to  anything  tliey  acquire  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
but  to  something  afterwards  given ! —Yes,  .special 
technical  instruction  afterwards. 

14991.  So  therefore  you  cannot  hope  to  effect  any 
great  reform  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by 
doing  anything  in  the  elementary  schools! — Other 
than  the  introduction  of  accuracy,  but  not  on  special 
subjects. 

14992.  But  you  have  no  views  as  to  how  this 
accuracy  might  be  obtained  to  a greater  degree  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  have  you! — No,  I have  not;  you 
ought  to  know  a great  deal  more  about  it  than  I 
do  ; I would  not  venture  to  suggest  anything  in  that 
way ; I only  know  the  want  is  felt. 

14993.  At  what  age  do  you  take  pupils  into  this 
institution  here! — They  vary  from  seventeen  up- 
wards. 

14994.  I think  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
majority  came  from  National  schools  ; that  is  to  say 
they  have  been  at  no  other  schools  through  the. 
country  ! — I think  so. 

14995.  And  they  probably  left  those  scliools,  at 
what  age ! 

Mr.  Smith. — From  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

14996.  Mr.  Steuthers.— You  could  not  admit 
them  earlier  to  your  institution! — Do  you  refer  to 
females  or  males! 

14997.  Take  the  dairymaids! — No,  I think  the 
work  would  be  rather  against  tliera,  too  heavy ; the 
great  thing  here  is  not  only  accuracy,  but  we  must 
teach  them  how  to  work. 

14998.  CirAiEMAS. — I suppose  strength  is  required 
iu  milking  a cow ! — Exactly  so. 

14999.  Mr.  Steuthees. — On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  were  able  to  take  them  at  an  earlier  age  you 
would  get  them  direct  from  the  school,  at  present 


there  is  an  interval  between  leaving  school  and  com- 
ing to  your  institution,  in  which  tlie  effect  of  any . 
school  instruction  that  was  useful  might  be  lost ! — 
Yes,  if  a girl  was  strong  at  fifteen  there  would  be  no 
objection,  but  -when  she  comes  here  she  should  be 
placed  under  strict  discipline,  and  ought  to  have 
heavier  physical  work  to  show  her  exactly  what  real 
work  means. 

15000.  Take  the  practical  work  of  milking,  is  it 
not  well  that  they  should  begin  at  a very  early  age  1 

Mr.  L.  Beamish. — The  average  of  the  girls  coming 
here  is  about  twenty. 

^Vitness. — I think  the  mere  process  of  milking  is 
not  a very  difficult  thing  to  learn. 

15001.  Mr.  S'j'EUi'HEiis. — I have  often  heard  it 
said  by  farmera  that  you  never  leani  to  milk  unless 
you  learn  when  you  are  under  twelve! — Oh,  I don’t 
think  so,  I have  had  as  man3’  as  thirty  women  milk- 
ing in  one  house  abroad,  and  some  of  those  had  been 
taught  when  they  were  as  old  as  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six, 

15002,  Ohaieman. — And  never  milked  before! — 
"Well,  they  might  have  milked  a cow,  bxit  we  had  to 
teach  them  de  novo. 

15003.  Mr.  Steuthees.: — And  they  milked  to  your 
satisfaction ! — Yes. 

15004.  About  these  experiments,  you  said  the 
difficulty  was  that  you  could  not  get  sufficient  support 
to  caiTy  them  on! — Both  as  regards  money  and 
assistance. 

15005.  Could  they  not  be  carried  on  by  people 
having  an  interest  in  them  and  subscribing! — I don’t 
think  they  could. 

15006.  If  they  were  going  to  be  of  any  practical 
benefit  to  the  country! — No,  I don’t  think  people  go 
in  voluntarily  for  education  at  pi'esent,  we  bad  at 
first  to  pay  tfie  dairy  pupils  to  come  here,  we  know 
now  the  Commissioners  of  Education  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  give  us  any  assistance. 

15007.  In  Denmark  the  principle  of  the  State  is 
not  to  institute  a technical  school  or  any  kind  of 
school  directly,  but  to  give  it  a subsidy ! — Denmark 
'vas  altogether  under  Professor  Fiord,  who  was 
practically  the  most  scientific  men  in  Europe  at  the 
time,  and  all  his  experiments  were  carried  out  by  the 
State,  he  experienced  all  the  difficulties  we  feel  here, 
on  a smaller  scale,  and  the  way  he  got  his  money  wa.s 
that  certain  Government  officials  came  to  visit  him, 
and  he  filled  his  laboratory  with  all  these  things  that 
were  most  disagreeable.  They  said  “This  is  very 
terrible,”  and  he  said  “ Gentlemen,  if  you  don’t  give 
me  money  to  carry  on  my  experiments,  these  things 
will  occur  that  is  an  absolute  fact. 

15008.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  a memorandum 
on  your  experience  of  dairy  and  agricultural  scbools, 
in  Sweden! — Certainly  I 'could,  if  you  give  me  a 
day  or  two  I will  send  it  in. 
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Mr.  Jahes  Byene,  j.p.,  One  of  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  examined. 


15009.  Chaiehas. — The  Commissioners  would  be 
very  glad  if  you  would  give  them  your  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  education  at  present 
carded  on  in  the  priuiary  schools  in  Ireland ! — Well, 
I don’t  think  it  is  salisfactoiy ; I don’t  see  how  it 
could  be  satisfactory,  because  as  a rule  the  teachers  have 
no  land  attached  to  their  schools,  and  even  if  they  had  I 
tliink  the  greater  number  of  them  know  very  little 
about  agriculture. 

15010.  And  you  include  in  those  the  teachers  who 
have  been  through  the  Gla'snevin  course ! — Well, 
even  so,  I don’t  suppose  they  could  become  at  all 
e.xpert  agriculturists  by  attending  a course  in 
Glasnevin. 

15011.  Do  you  think  it  is  woi'th  while  continuing 
the  system,  and  trying  to  extend  the  principle  of 
garden  plots,  which  I believe  are  eighty-two  in  number 
now,  and  the  school  farms,  wliich  are  comparatively 


few  in  the  country ! — I do  not  see  any  objection  to 
them. 

15012.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  distinct 
good  in  doing  tliat ! — I think  in  some  cases  if  the 
teacher  had  a liking  for  that  sort  of  woi-k,  and  took 
a practical  interest  in  it,  it  would  do  good.  But  I 
think  a great  many  of  the  teachers  would  not. 

15013.  Supposing  the  State  advanced  the  money  to 
buy  a school  farm,  it  may  work  very  well  as  long  as  a 
particular  teacher  was  there,  but  udien  the  teacher 
was  changed  and  a new  one  came  who  might  not  have 

the  taste  for  it,  the  thing  would  be  thrown  away! I 

remember  when  we  had  a great  many  model  farms 
tliroughoutthe  country,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I don’t  know  whether  it  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  grudged  the  money  for  them.  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  they  were  .so  unsuccessful,  but  1 
remember  a great  outcry  was  raise  i that  they  were 


Mi,  James 
Byrne,  nP. 
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not  self-supporting  institutions,  and  did  not  pay  tlieir 
way  the  same  as  ordinary  farms.  I don’t  think  that 
could  ever  be  expected,  because  the  ■work  of  pupils, 
although  you  may  get  it  gratuitously,  is  never  as 
valuable  as  the  work  of  paid  hands,  because  when 
they  are  beginning  to  do  this  work  they  often  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  learning. 

16014.  Mr.  Kedington. — You  live  in  a rural  dis- 
trict ? — 1 do. 

15015.  I suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  1 — I 
know  the  scliool  books  that  are  taught  there. 

15016.  Do  the  boys  gain  much  advantage  from  the 
study  of  these  books  1—  1 think  they  certainly  do,  a 
share ; I know  my  youngest  child,  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  wlien  he  reads  up  the  school  book  he  puts  a 
whole  lot  of  questions  to  rue  on  agriculture,  which, 
perhaps,hewouldnothaveput  otherwise.  Ithink  the 
teachers,  if  they  had  gardens,  could  create  a taste  for 
the  growth  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

15017.  ‘Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  tlie  teacher 
illustrated  the  book  by  bringing  the  boys  into  the  fields 
and  showing  them  the  plants  they  read  of  in  the 
book  1 — I think  so,  pro-vided  the  teacher  liad  a taste 
for  that  sort  of  work.  I also  think  little  museums 
containing  chemicals,  jflants,  and  specimens  of  rocks, 
should  be  supplied  to  primary  schools. 

I5U18.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  that 
they  should  learn  a little  agricultural  chemistry  in 
schools? — I think  so. 

15019.  If  they  have  not  learned  it  in  schools  would 
they  not  be  unable  to  follow  the  experiments  described 
in  the  agricultural  papers! — Yes,  and  I think  if  they 
came  afterwards  to  a school  such  as  this  they  could 
learn  much  quicker. 

15020.  Of  course  the  majority  of  children  could  not 


come  to  a scliool  such  as  this,  but  the  teachers  could 
teach  them  in  the  ordinary  schools  the  elements  of 
botany,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  1 — Yes. 

15021.  You  would  approve  of  that? — I would. 

15022,  Ars  there  any  school  gardens  or  school 
farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — No. 

15023.  So  you  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
their  value? — There  was  a model  farm  not  far  from 
my  place  at  Farahy,  but  it  was  sold  out.  It  was 
one  of  the  Government  schools. 

15024.  Mr.  Mollov. — You  said  that  the  Glasnevin 
Farm  Establishment,  you  thought,  was  not  capable  of 
qualifying  persons  in  agriculture  ? — No ; for  the  length 
of  time  I say  they  are  there,  and  the  few  lessons  they 
get  there,  I mean  the  National  teachers. 

15025.  A master  of  a National  .school  going  up  for 
six  weeks,  tliat  period,  in  your  opinion,  is  insufficient 
to  qualify  him  for  giving  practical  instruction  on  the 
faiun  ? — I think  it  is  insufficient. 

15026.  What  period  would  you  tliink  suitable! — I 
know  it  is  generally  laid  down  that  a man  cannot  have 
a fair  knowledge  of  farming  without  being  two  years 
engaged  in  practical  work. 

15027.  Would  not  that  mean  that  the  master 
should  give  up  his  school  during  that  time,  and  go  into 
a college  for  agriculture,  and  he  might  later  on  get 
charge  of  a town  school  in  which  that  education 
would  be  useless  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  practic- 
able that  all  our  teachers  should  spend  that  time  in 
getting  a knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  the  know- 
ledge they  derive  must  be  very  supeifficial. 

15u28.  Mr.  Struthees. — if  they  had  to  attend  two 
years  at  Glasnevin,  do  you  think  they  would  be 
likely  to  continue  teaching  in  that ; they  might  take 
to  some  other  occupation? — I don’t  mean  they  should 
ever  he  asked  to  do  that. 


THIETY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITl’ING.— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2sd,  1897, 

AT  10  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 

Present:— The  Right  Hok.  The  Earl  oe  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon, 
C.  T.  Redington,  M.A.;  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d., 
Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; W.  R.  J-  Molloy,  Esq.  ; and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Brother  Bubke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  North  Monastery,  Cork. 


Bev.  Brother  15029.  CHAIRMAN. — You  are  the  Superior  of  the 
Bnrke.  Christian  Brothei-s’  School  in  Cork  ?— Yes,  my 

lord. 

15030.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  your 
ojiinion  upon  the  advantages  of  drawing  to  children 
in  the  elementary  schools? — Well,  I consider  drawing 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  hoys  in 
elementary  schools ; it  is,  I think,  in  importiuice  next 
to  the  three  R’s,  and  may  fairly  be  ranked  with  them, 
and  1 find  that  this  opinion  is  entertained  by  all  the 
great  educationists — they  are  all  disposed  to  rank 
drawing  with  the  three  R’s,  and  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory in  all  primary  schools.  It  has  a wonderful 
effect  in  refining  the  children,  cultivating  their  taste, 
and  giving  them  accuracy  of  eye  and  precision  of  hand, 
and  I think  it  is  a very  excellent  manual  instruedon  ; 
it  could  rank  with  the  Sloyd  system,  and  must,  of 
course,  form  the  basis  of  it.  There  can  be  no  Sloyd 
or  manual  instruction  system  without  a previous  know- 
lege  of  drawing,  at  least  as  far  as  the  5th  standard, 
under  the  South  Kensington ; that  embl-aces  drawmg 
to  scale,  and  we  find  in  the  manual  instruction 
classes  that  all  the  articles  made  by  the  pupils  must 


be  first  dia'wn  to  scale  before  they  can  attempt 
to  execute  anything  in  woodwork  by  means  of  tools, 
and  the  effect  of  this  kno'wledge  of  drawing,  and  of 
this  accuracy  in  their  work  in  the  Sloyd  or  manual 
work  system,  must  have  a ivonderful  effect  upon 
them  altogether.  Then  I think  also  -that  drawing, 
like  the  manual  instruction  system,  has  a very  great 
effect  in  giving  children  moral  habits  of  attention, 
and  neatness  and  precision,  and  intellectually 
great  refinement;  and  I notice  in  our  own  schools, 
where  drawing  is  taught,  that  it  has  that  effect 
upon  them  individually,  and  I can  even  find  that  it 
influences  their  home  life  also.  Then  we  have  indus- 
trial schools,  in  which  thereare  some  2,0u0  boys — hoys 
taken  off  the  streets — and  in  all  these  schools  we  have 
introduced  drawing  in  connection  -with  South  Kensing- 
ton— we  have  Ai-tane,  in  Dublin,  for  instance,  where 
there  are  800  boys,  and  i learned  from  the  Superior 
there  tliat  they  have  got  the  awai'd  “excellent”  for 
the  last  three  years  for  those  800  hoys,  and  he  says  the 
effect  of  the  drawing  upon  them  when  they  go  to  trades 
— for  these  hoys  learn  trades — is  very  great  indeed, 
and  that  it  has  a wonderful  effect  in  refining  them — so 
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that  I think  drawing  should  form  a coniiuilsoiy  sub- 
ject in  all  primary  schools. 

15031.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  manual  work  is  a 
practical  way  of  giving  effect  to  the  knowledge  of 
drawing  which  has  been  previously  acquired! — Yes, 
my  loi'd  j I think  that  the  manual  work,  being 
dependent  on  the  drawing,  will  have  a very  great 
effect  in  showing  the  practical  utility  of  the  di-awing, 
and  in  giving  effect  to  its  advantages  in  everyway. 

15032.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  manual 
and  practical  work  1 — Very  great,  indeed  ; I should 
like  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  primary  schools,  but 
tliere  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  to 
its  introduction,  and  at  present  I do  not  see  that  it 
■can  be  made  compulsory.  Manual  uistruction  im- 
plies the  training  of  the  teachers  to  the  use  of  tools, 
and,  of  course,  they  must  have  a knowledge  of  tools 
as  a preliminary.  Now,  there  is  expense  attending 
it,  too ; for  I cannot  see  how  it  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  schoolroom,  where  the  ordinary  subjects 
•of  'education  are  treated.  And  then  you  have 
tools  and  raw  material  to  j)rovide ; all  these  being 
provided,  I cannot  see  how  a teacher—  as  the  system 
at  present  exists,  as  the  National  system  exists — 
can  carry  on  manual  work,  even  if  he  had  a workshop 
for  it.  I think  the  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  begin 
on  a small  scale,  begin  in  tbe  centres  of  population, 
start  schools,  and  let  the  teachers  see  how  it  can  be 
done,  and  what  it  means ; and  then  let  them  gradually 
undergo  a training  that  will  fit  them  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  Sloyd  system,  or  this  manual  instruction ; but 
I think  the  first  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers,  as  far 
as  possible,  taught  drawing,  and  I find  that  it  is  no«' 
introduced  into  the  Training  Colleges,  and  manual 
work  might  follow  that  in  tho.se  institutions,  and  pre- 
pare tlie  young  nieu,  who  are  to  become  teachers,  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

15033.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  in  tbe 
Training  Colleges  for  the  teachers  to  take  manual 
work ! — I think  it  would  not  be  well  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory ill  the  beginning,  even  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
but  to  introduce  it  gradually — there  is  at  present  a 
certain  objection  to  it,  arising  chiefly  from  its  nature 
not  being  jierfectly  -understood,  and  I think  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  that  prejudice,  mid  I 
think  that  the  seeing  of  the  manual  work  carried  on 
in  the  Colleges  and  in  some  centres,  such  as  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Galway, 
would  be  of  great  importance,  and  make  the  teachers 
take  an  interest  in  it,  and  induce  them,  after 
getting  this  training,  to  cany  on  the  work.  Many  of 
the  young  men  having  the  prejudice  will  not  enter 
into  it  as  warmly  as  one  would  desire,  but  T fancy  as 
soon  as  they  really  see  the  nature  of  it  and  that  it  can 
be  done,  it  may  be  maae  conipulsoiy.  With  regard 
to  the  schools,  the  Irish  teacher  is  at  a certain  dis- 
advantage, he  differs  in  one  respect,  I think,  from  a 
‘teacher  in  England  and  Scotlaiiclj  as  far  as  I can  under- 
stand those  teachers  have  their  salaries  secured  to  them 
before  they  commence  their  year’s  work  at  all,  they 
engage  theioselves,  and  they  can  enter  with  spirit  into 
the  programme  as  laid  down  for  them  by  tbe  govem- 
ing  body  in  the  different  places  through  England 
and  Scotland ; but  in  Ireland  the  teacher’s  salary  is  only 
partly  secured  to  him,  the  leinainder  depends  on  his 
results,  and  he  is  of  course  very  anxious  about  these, 
and  necessarily  so,  and  I believe  that  until  he  has  such 
a programme  laid  down  for  him  as  will  enable  him  to 
undertake  botli  drawing  and  mimual  work  with  satis- 
faction to  himself  and  security  to  his  temporal  interests, 
he  will  not  enter  on  tbe  teaching  of  these  subjects  as 
warmly  as  we  should  desire. 

15034.  When  we  were  in  Sweden  we  examined 
Herr  Salomon,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you,  no 
doubt,  and  he  was  asked  this  question. — 

"Do  you  consider  it  essential  tliat  the  leiicher  should 
believe  in  Sloyd! — Certaiiilv,  better  no  Sloyd  at  all,  than 
Sloyd  taught  by  teachers  univillingly.” 

Do  you  agree  with  that ! — I do ; I believe  no  work 
is  well  done  in  which  the  teacher  is  not  interested 


himself,  and  he  will  never  be  interested  in  it  until  he  Cork, 
satisfies  his  own  mind  that  he  suffers  nothing  by  its  oct^issi. 
introduction  and  the  carrying  on  of  it,  and  also  until  — 
he  is  well  prepared  to  carry  it  on.  1 think  if  you 
had  Sloyd  classes  or  manual  instruction  classes  in 
centres,  and  that  the  pupil  teachers  and  the  young 
teachers  generally  were  influenced  to  come  and  attend 
those,  as  they  do,  I find,  in  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  other  citie.s  in  England,  that  a great 
deal  would  be  done  towards  its  gradual  introduction. 

15035.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  elementary  physical  science  and  elementary 
chemistry  in  primary  schools! — Well,  I cannot,  I 
think,  my  lord,  speak  too  highly  of  the  ad 'vantages  tliat 
would  accrue  to  the  boys  generally  by  having  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elementary  principles  both  of 
natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry.  I think  it  most 
desirable  that  a beginning  should  be  made.  But  the 
introduction  of  these  subjects  too  will  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty. 

15036.  Are  they  not  introduced  at  present  in  places 
like  Coi'k  and  the  large  towns ! — 1 think  not,  my  lord. 

You  see  you  must  have  the  teachers  trained  to  the 
manipulation  of  both  chemical  and  physical  apparatus. 

It  will  not  prepare  the  teacher  to  have  learned  from  a 
professor,  or  to  have  heard  his  lectures  and  passed  an 
examination ; he  must  actually  know  how  to  manipu- 
late the  instruments.  The  experiments  that  would  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  simple  principles  of  either 
natural  philosophy  or  chemistry  would  not  require 
very  great  manipulative  skill,  and  I think  if  a portion 
of  the  training  time  in  the  colleges  was  devoted  to 
teaching  students  how  to  handle  instruments  that 
would  illustrate  the  simple  principles,  that  you  would 
then  be  jjrepared  to  introduce  it  extensivly  into  tbe 
schools  of  Ireland.  I consider  a £5  set  of  chemicals 
• would  do  for  an  ordinary  school ; you  would  have  both 
the  apparatus  and  salts  and  other  substances  necessary 
for  experiments,  and  something  like  two  dozen  or 
two  and  a half  dozen  of  well-selected  experiments  on 
the  natui'e  of  water,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature 
of  gases  and  some  other  substances,  which,  when 
understood,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  boys 
a general  interest  in  natural  science  and  encourage 
them  to  carry  on  those  studies  in  after-life.  Then 
to  introduce  physical  science,  I find  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  at  least  about  .£20  worth  of  apparatus 
to  illustrate  simple  mechajiics,  hydrostatics,  electricity, 
magoetism,  and  a few  experiments  on  light  and  heat. 

So  that  the  introduction  of  it  requires  this  as  a pre- 
liminary ; and  I think  then  that  the  great  point  would 
be  to  begin  in  the  colleges  and  have  the  teachers 
trained  to  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  way  of  ex- 
plaining experiments  and  working  the  apparatus 
before  the  children,  and  then  to  have  centres  where 
those  that  are  already  engaged  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession could  attend  and  learn.  There  aie  a few 
things  that  cannot  be  easily  learned  by  teachers 
who  ai-e  for  any  length  of  time  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education.  Di-awing,  if  they  have  not 
got  a knowledge  of  it  in  early  life,  is  very  difficult ; 
just  like  music  or  the  playing  of  instruments,  they 
must  have  learned  in  early  life ; I think  then  that 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  teachers 
generally.  They  must  be  encouraged ; and  I think 
this  would  do  more  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
those  new  subjects  than  any  other  means.  Com- 
pulsion I think  cannot  come  on  for  drawing,  physical 
science,  or  manual  work  for  some  time. 

15037.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Brother  Burke,  would 
you  make  drawing  necessary  to  all  teachers  from 
this  forward  in  order  to  get  their  certificate ! — 

"Well,  when  you  say  to  make  it  obligatory,  I 
think  that  is  going  very  far,  because  many  of  them 
may  not  have  the  taste  for  drawing;  but  by  degrees,  in 
the  course  of  a few  years,  it  may  be  made  so,  because 
you  can  have  the  pupil  toachei-s  and  the  young  candi- 
dates previously  prepared  before  entering  into  the 
training  colleges,  and  then  I think  that  it  may  be 
made  compulsory. 

F 
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CoAl’'-  '16038.  You,  I think  very  properly,  remarked  about  ••  vaiioiis  trades  that  they  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
0«j.Ta!s97.  indulgence  that  should  be  extended  to  old  teachers,  any  other  branch  of  industry  or  manufacture  outside 

but  would  you  extend  that  indulgence  to  new  candi-  what  they  were  employed  in  themselves.  And  it  ^yJ^s 

dates  ?— I would  not  after  a few  years,  but  I would  that  first'led  Jiie  to  collect  these  specimens,  and  I now 

mhke  some  allowance  for  those  who  have  not  the  taste  find  tliat  the  great  value  arising  from  it  to  the  youth 

developed  up  to  the  present.  You  have  students  in  the  and  the  men  who  come  there  during  the  week  and 
colleges,  perhaps,  who  never  learned  drawing,  and  they  on  Sundays,  for  we  leave  it  open  to  them  to  come  and 
are  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  to  begin  that  sub-  sec  it  at  all  times,  is  that  their  minds  are  expanded,, 
ject  now,  and  make  it  compulsory  for  their  certificate,  and  certain  prejudices  which  they  liad  in  favour  of 
I think  would-  be  very  hard  upon  them ; but  I think  their  own  business  and  trade  has  been  done  away 

by  having  drawing  compulsory  on  the  youug  lads  with  by  seeing  the  wonderful  woi-k  that  can  be  pro- 

going on  for  tire  jirofession,  you  may  afterwards  make  dueed  from  materials  that  look  very  clumsy  and  have- 
it  compulsory  in  the  colleges.  very  little  attraction  in  them,  and  it  expands  their 

15039.  Mr.  Hareisgtox. — Would  you  tell  us  the  minds  and  gives  them  agreat  idea  of  human  ingenuity 
number  of  pupils  that  are  engaged  in  your  schools  that  and  manipulative  power  on  the  part  of  men  engaged 
we  saw  yesterday?— You  saw,  Itliink,  about  a thousand  in  the  trades,  and  that  in  itself  is  educative, 
yesterday  at  Our  Lady’s  Mount  j but  besides  those  15048.  1 suppose  the  same  advantage  would  be- 
bhys  we  liave  two  establishments,  one  at  Sullivan’s  derived  from  the  introduction  of  elementary  science 
Quay  and  another  in  Blarney  Street ; we  have  300  in  into  the  schools  1 — I tliink  so.  I don’t  believe  there 
Sullivan  s Quay,  and  389  in  Blarney  Street.  is  anything  in  which  boys  take  a livelier  interest  than 

■ 15040.  And  your  experience  goes  over  a long  period  seeing  the  laws  of  nature  illustrated, 
ofyears? — I am,  1 may  say,  forty-five  years  connected  15U49.  Have  you  had  experience  of  their  careers- 

with  education  in  the  city.  _ afterwards— have  you  been  able  to  observe  in  tlieii- 

15041.  Does  your  school  receive  any  State  aid  careers  the  use  of  this  elementary  science  teaching  in 
except  what  is  earned  by  results  in  connection  with  3'our  schools  '? — Yes,  we  have  traced  it  all  over 'the 
the  Science  and  Art  Department? — Yes,  what  we  world,  1 may  say,  in  boys  who  have  left  our  scliool.s-. 
get  by  results  from  the  Intermediate.  Por  the  ])rimary  and  gone  to  the  different  nations  where  the  English 

department  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  receive  language  is  spoken  ; we  find  their  knowledge  of  acienc& 

for  the  drawing  from  Kensington.  We  passed,  I and  of  elementary  chemistry  is  of  great  importance, 

tliink,  1,400  from  the  three  establishments  this  year  and  this  knowledge  has  placed  many  of  them  in 

and  got  the  award  “ good.”  better  circumstimces  than  they  could  otherwise  have- 

15(>42.  How  is  your  school  maintained  then  ? — We  attained. 

ha\’e  a foundation,  and  a few  benefactors  left  beijuests  j 15050.  In  what  class  do  you  commence  elementary 
then  we  have  an  annual  sermon  and  collection.  science  ?— We  begin  at  the  4th  standard— wp  use  for 

15043.  Entirely  voluntary?— Voluntary  contribu-  object  lessons  those  cards  yon  saw  containing  the- 

raw  material  and  the  finished  article.  In  each  room 
1.5044.  How  did  you  provide  the  industrial  museum  ' we  make  all  the  children  in  the  room  accpiainted  with 
that  impressed  us  so  much  yesterday ; was  it  from  all  the  objects  in  the  cases,  and  as  they  progress  from 
your  own  funds  ?— I may  say  that  all  you  saw  yester-  hall  to  hall  they  get  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
day  in  the  various  rooms,  all  the  articles  and  speci-  whole.  The  children  you  saw  in  the  junior  school 
mens  the  Commissioners  saw,  were  the  gifts  of  manu-  will  next  year  be  in  another  room,  and  so  on.  Boys 
facturers  and  friends.  Some  ten  years  ago  I myself  in  the  4th  standaid  are  about  ten  or  eleven,  aud  are 
went  around  to  various  nsanufacturers  in  this  country  fully  capable  of  comprehending  the  fundamental  prin- 
and  in  England  and  many  in  Scotland,  and  I have  to  ciples  of  physical  science  and  the  simple  experiments 
say  that  they  received  me  most  kindly  and  entered  in  chemistry. 

fully  into  my  ideas  about  the  giving  the  boys  of  the  15051.  1 think  you  said  you  had  upper  classes  in 
rising  generation  a knowledge  of  the  raw  materials,  connection  with  the  Intermediate  Board;  dees  that 

processes,  and  finished  condition  of  articles  in  the  science  teaching  extend  to  the  upper  classes? In  the 

various  manufactures.  schools  it  does.  The  boys  that  1 lectured  on  physical 

15045.  But  to  provide  the  ordinary  National  schools  science  yesterday  before  the  Commission  were  Inter- 
through  the  country  with  a museum  on  a similar  scale,  mediate  boys  in  the  Prepai-atory  and  Junior  grades, 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  approximate  cost  ?—  and  we  gi\'e  these  classes  lectures  in  the  schools  ; but 
I tliink  it  would  not  be  much,  because  it  could  they  are  not  examined  very  extensively  under  the 
be  done  by  the  Commissioners ; they  could  arrange  Intermediate  Board  in  those  subjects  for  this  reason 
to  select  a certain  number  of  manufactures  that  There  are  four  grades  in  the  Interumdiate  system— 
they  would  wish  to  have  illustrated,  and  to  make  an  Preparatory,  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior.  In  the 
arrangement  with  the  manufacturers  for  a supply  of  Preparatory  grade,  which  embraces  boys  from  twelve  , 
the  raw  material,  specimens  of  the  different  stages,  to  fourteen  years,  physical  science  or  chemistry  will 
and  some  finished  articles.  I think  they  would  get  not  be  allowed,  they  are  not  on  the  pregramme.  There 
them  at  a verymoderate  price,  aud  many  of  the  3nanu-  ore  C,000  marks  for  languages,  1,800  for  mathematics 
facturers  are  actually  disposed  themselves  to  supply  300  for  drawing,  while  physical  science  aud  chemistry 
specimens  showing  the  development  of  the  articles  are  not  recognised  at  all. 

they  manufacture.  Now,  for  instance,  from  a gentle-  15052,  It  is  like  bringing  a horse  to  the  stream 
man  near  Lneds,  I got  for  5s.  a beautiful  card  of  silk  and  not  allowing  it  to  drink  ?— We  made  frequent 
illustrating  from  the  cocoon  upto  the  finished  article;  recommendations  to  the  Commissioners  on  that  jjoint, 
he  charged  5s.,  simply  to  cover  the  fitting  up  of  it;  showing  the  importance  of  having  a child  bc"in  at 
but  I think  the  rest  must  have  been  supplied  by  his  twelve  to  learn  physical  science  and  the  elements  of 
own  generosity  from  a desire  to  have  the  children  get  chemistrj',  but  for  some  reason  thej-  did  not  see  tlieir 
.a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  silk,  and  he  supplies  this,  way  to  introduce  it.  The  dkadviiut.igc  is  this,  that 
I have  leai-ned,  to  any  school  that  applies  and  sends  when  they  come  on  to  the  Junior  grade,  not  bavin" 
him  that  amount  of  money  ; and  such  earn  would  be  taken  up  Natural  PhilosoiJiy  or  Chemistry  in  the 
quite  sufficient  to  give  boys  in  elementary  or  higlier  Preparatorv,  those  subjects  are  not  talcen  up  in  the 
schools  a very  good  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  silk  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior— so  that  I may  say  not 
and  its  manufacture.  7 per  cent,  of  all  the  successful  boys  pas.sed  in 

16046.  We,  of  course,  saw  ourselves  j’esfcerday  a natural  philosophy,  and  out  of  2.440  boys  that 
denionstratioii  in  connection  with  that  museum  system  passed  this  year  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
of  yours— what  do  you  consider  is  its  educational  grades  only  14  per. cent,  passed  in  philosopliv  and 
value? --To  what  do  you  refer?  7 per  cent,  in  chemistry.  “ ’ 

l504(.  The  industrial  museum? — Well,' I found  15053.  Don’t  you  consider  it  a great,  disadvan- 
from  conversation  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  tage  to  the  country  at  large,  that  the  education  in 
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elementary  science  existing  in  your  primary  schools 
is  not  continued  into  the  ujjper  schools  1 — I 
consider  it  a very  serious  matter,  very  serious 
indeed ; because  when  you  consider  that  the  boys 
who  are  receiving  Intermediate  education  througli 
the  country  aie  the  sons  of  gentlemen  farmem,  the 
sons  of  merchants,  the  sons  of  mamifacturers,  and 
that  those  boys  leave  their  colleges  and  schools  with- 
out a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physical  science 
and  chemistry  to  enable  them  to  understand  all  the 
processes  of  the  manufactures  or  businesses  in  which 
their  fathers  are  engaged,  is  a veiy  great  evil  indeed. 
Take  the  boys  of  the  Preparatuiy  grade ; they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age  before  they  begin  the  Junior ; 
only  700  hoys  in  the  Middle  grade,  and  300  in  the 
Senior  were  presented  for  examination,  and  only  half  of 
the  Middle  candidates  and  half  of  the  Senior  passed, 
so  that  the  remaining  thousands  have  gone  to  business 
after  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  ever  having,  I may 
say,  got  any  knowledge  of  physical  science  or 
chemistry. 

15054.  'I'urning  fora  moment  to  the  question  of 
manual  instruction  : could  you  give  us  a definition  .as 
to  wliat  the  difference  between  technical  education 
anil  manual  instruction  is — we  are  rather  in  want  of 
a good  definition  of  it  ? — It  struck  me  when  this  Com- 
mission was  appointed  that  if  the  Commission  was 
of  no  other  advantage  to  the  country  than  to  make 
tliis  known,  and  of  causing  importance  to  be  attached 
to  it,  I think  the  Commission  would  have  done  good 
service.  As  I understand  manual  instruction,  and  as 
I have  seen  it  carried  out,  it  is  an  educational  process, 
an' I purely  educational,  and  the  trades  seem  to  have 
in  many  cases  a misconception  as  to  the  nature  of 
m.tnuiil  instruction ; they  fancy  that  it  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  principles,  but  this  is  altogether  a mis- 
take. In  manual  instruction  the  best  teacher  is  the 
teaeher  of  the  ordinary  subjects  in  the  primary  school, 
if  he  be  only  qualified  by  having  a knowledge  of 
drawing,  and  a skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  tools 
necessai-y  for  such  instruction.  He  is  a better  teacher 
than  an  artizan  or  a mechanic,  becatise  the  mechanic 
will  not  look  at  the  educational  advantages  of  it,  and  the 
teacher  does.  Now,  in  manual  instruction  we  never 
look,  as  far  as  I can  see,  and  have  seen,  so  much  to  the 
work  done,  as  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  boy’s 
mind.  Of  coiir.'-e  if  his  work  is  well  done  that  is  an 
indication  that  his  eye  has  been  educated  to  precision, 
to  exactness,  and  that  his  hand  is  dexterous  in  giving 
effect  to  what  the  eye  requires,  and  that  his  mind  has 
ap|)lied  itself  to  what  he  is  doing,  and  tliis  is  the  great 
result  to  be  obtained  from  manual  training.  Moreover 
it  has  a wonderful  effect  on  the  boy  himself  in 
developing  many  moral  qualities,  and  a great 
many  other  advantages,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  and  the  physical  exercises  he  has  to  go  through, 
and  it  is  a substitute  in  some  way  for  physical  drill. 
Then,  in  after-life  its  advantages  are  very  great  to 
him,  because  it  will  give  him  a j-espect  for  labour, 
accustom  him  from  childhood  to  a love  of  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  indicate  what  business  he 
would  like  to  follow  when  he  leaves  school ; lie 
will  see  if  he  have  a skill  in  constructing  the  little 
models  required,  whether  be  is  fit  for-  mechanical 
■work  or  not ; and  many  go  to  trades,  for  which  tliey 
have  no  vocation,  and  never  excel  in  those  trades, 
and  if  they  had  had  this  manipulative  drill,  first, 
in  this  Sloyd  education  or  manual  instruction,  they 
would  have  had  early  proof  of  their  want  of  ability  in 
this  direction.  • . 

As  to;  technical  education,  I take  it  to  mean  the 
teaching  of  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  any 
particular  trade  or  manufacture. 

15055.  I think  you  contemplate,  you.  told  us  yes- 
terday, erecting  a special  building  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing- this  manual  .instruction  into  .your,  own 
schools  P — For  many . years  we  have  had  a desire  to  do 
80,  but  means  were  not  at  hand;  but  seeing  the 
importance  of  it,  almost  the  absolute  necessity  of  its 


introduction  into  all  the  schools  of  the  British 
dominions,  if  these  countries  are  to  hold  their 
own  against  other  nations,  we  were  most  desirous  of 
starting  it,  and  our  Superior-General  encouraged  the 
Brothers  in  the  two  places  that  have  taken  it  up.  ■ 

15056.  'Which  are  those  two  places  1 — Lismore  and 
St.  Vincent's  Orphanage,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  which 
is  under  our  Brother, s.  When  I proposed  to  him 
to  get  up  this  school,  he  was,  I may  say,  much 
interested  about  the  matter,  and  most  desirous  that 
it  should  be  erected.  I [>roposed  that  we  should  erect 
it  as  a memorial  school  to  Gerald  GritEn,  who'was 
for  a time  a member  of  our  Institute,  and  is  buried 
in  the  little  cemeteiy  in  our  grounds.  This  idea  was 
warmly  faken  up  both  by  him  and  others,  and  we 
have  now  determined  on  doing  so.  We  hope  that 
throughout  tlie  world  where  there  are  admirers  of 
Gerald  Gvirtin  and  his  works  we  will  get  subscriptions 
from  them,  anJ  thu.s  he  able  to  erect  and  equip  it ; 
indeed  a clergyman  from  America,  who  called  to  see  the 
schools  lately,  when  I told  iiim about  the  project,  told 
me  to  put  him  down  for^ClOO,  and  he  also  mentioned 
there  was  a friend  of  liis  in  America,  an  old  pupil  of 
the  schools,  who  would,  probably,  give  the  same  sum, 
so  we  have  made  a good  beginning. 

15057.  Mr.  Hareixgton. — If  the  National  Board 
decided  on  introducing  this  manual  instruction  into 
their  schools,  do  you  think  they  would  have  a better 
chance  of  getting  funds  from  the  public  or  from  the 
Treasury? — Well,  1 think  you  might  get  aid  from 
both. 

15068.  You  might  hope  for  it  from  both,  and  get 
it  from  one? — I think  the  Government  would  be 
disposed  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  start  the 
schools;  and  once  started  I think  the  public  would 
lake  an  interest  in  tliem,  and  by  additional  assistance 
from  the  Government,  and  subscriptions  from  the 
f)ublic,  the  work  would  be  sustained;  but  the  great 
thing  the  Commission  has  to  do  is  to  get  both  the 
drawing  and  the  manual  instruction  introduced,  and, 
once  started,  I think  the  project  is  on  the  fair  way  to 
success. 

15059.  Mr.  Steutuers.— We  had  yesterday  a 
statement  by  one  of  our  witnesses  that  one  great  ditli- 
culty  in  training  boys  in  an  advanced  school  is  the 
want  of  accuracy  that  Irish  children  seem  to  show, 
according  to  this  -witness.  You  think  that  the 
teaching  of  drawing  would  help  to  train  the  children, 
in  habits  of  accuracy? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 5050.  And  also  that  manual  instruction  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  that  way  ? — I think  it  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other — an  extension  of  it. 

15061.  If  they  had  that  training  they  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  disregard  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a 
quarter  of  a lb.,  and  measure  things  by  the  bucket 
instead  of  by  scale? — I don’t  think  such  a thing 
would  he  j)Ossible  if  we  had  teaching  in  those  two 
branches,  that  is,  drawing  and  manual  insti-uction.  i 

15062.  For  that  reason,  among  others,  you  think 
the  iuti’oduction  of  these  subjects  very  desirable  ? — 
Most  desirable. 

15063.  So  desirable  that  you  would  ultimately 
make  them  compulsory  ? — I think  in  the  course  of 
time  they  might  be  made  compulsory. 

15064.  But  at  present  you  find  certain  obstacles  in 
the  way  P — I do. 

15065.  One  of  them  being  a prejudice  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  and  the  other  the  difficulty  as  to  pay- 
ment?— I would  nob  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
prejudice.  I think  the  teachers  are  intelligent 
enough  from  what  I know  and  hear  of  them.  Thereis 
a prejudice,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  But  I 
. tliink,  from  tlie  position  that  they  are  in  with  regard 
to  their  salaries  and  to  the . sources  of  those  salaries, 
that  some  difficulty  would--  arise.  • You . see,  the 
teacher,  who  is  .dependent  on  results  is  in;  a pre- 
carious condition  during  the  year  and  as-  long 
-as  the  .work  that. he  sees  before  him  . is  not  definite 
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enough  for  him  to  calculate  on  his  income,  he  .won’t 
take  that  interest  in  it  that  he  otherwi.se  would  ; but 
if  the  programme  under  the  Board  were  so  arranged 
that  drawing  and  manual  instruction  could  he  intro- 
duced without  disadvantage  to  him,  then  tLe  teacher 
would  enter  into  it  very  heartily.  The  subjects 
already  in  the,  programme  of  the  Board  are  compulsory 
— there  are  a few  class  subjects  which  are  not — but  1 
take  the  fundamental  subjects,  those  are  compulsory, 
being  so,  of  course  he  must  ap|)ly  all  his  energy  to 
secure  success  in  them ; but  I think  there  is  room  in 
those  subjects  for  a good  deal  of  diminuticn  without 
interfering  at  all  with  the  education  that  a boy  would 
receive,  or  would  have  received,  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen,  at  which  age,  generally,  he  must  leave 
school.  Now,  for  instance,  you  have  extensive 
grammar,  very  difBcult  parsing;  yon  have  intri- 
cate arithmetical  operations,  and  you  have  exten- 
sive geographical  meraoiy  work  to  be  gone  through, 
and  a great  deal  of  this  could  be  eliminated  without 
any  disadvantage  whatever — I would  say  with  good 
results  and  great  advantage  both  to  the  teacher  and 
pupil ; for  instance,  the  lengths  of  rivers  that  a boy 
will  never  hear  much  about  afte.rwaixls,  the  parsing  of 
difficult  sentences  from  the  poets,  and  very  difficult 
questions  in  decimals  and  stocks,  and  even  in  propor- 
tion— as,  for  instance,  a train  starts  from  Maryboro’  at 
such  an  hour  and  at  such  a speed,  and  after  an  hour 
and  a half  another  train  starts  from  Kingsbridge  at  a 
certain  speed,  where  will  the  latter  oveitake  the 
former  ? Well,  for  boys  who  have  to  go  to  business 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  I do  not  think  that  that  kind 
of  knowledge  is  at  all  necessary ; but  they  could 
have  a very  nice  equipment  in  reading,  writing, 
and  aiithmetio,  the  substance  of  the  lessons,  the 
writing  of  a nice  letter,  and  general  intelligence,  which 
would  be  a better  outfit  for  their  futui-e  than  a 
knowledge  of  abstract  or  difficult  matters,  from  %vhich 
they  would  derive  very  little  advantage  after 
leaving  school. 

15U66.  Do  you  think  that  those  subjects  of  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  arithmetic  might  be  modified,  you 
said  eliminated? — Modified  is  wliat  I meant,  and,  I 
think,  witli  advantage ; it  would  leave  the  teacher  more 
free  and  the  children  would  be  less  hampered. 

16067.  But  you  would  not  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  teaching  of  grammar  altogether  ? — I would  not. 

15068.  You  regard  it  as  having  a, certain  value  in 
developing  intelligence  ? — Apart  from  any  advantage 
in  letter  writing,  which  the  boy  will  have  to  do 
through  life — I think  tlie  intellectual  operation  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  parsing  of  simple  sentences  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  boy. 

15069.  Might  not  the  same  be  said  about  that 
arithmetical  problem,  that,  although  not  practically 

useful,  it  is  useful  in  developing  intelligence  ? I would 

say  a great  many  more  problems,  involving  not  the 
same  amount  of  mental  labour,  would  be  of  more  im- 
portance to  him.  Then  there  is  another  great  disad- 
vantage in  primary  schools,  Irish,  English,  and 
Scotch ; we  have  a very  great  difficulty  in  tlie  compound 
rule  tables,  all  the  weights  and  measures  are  very  great 
labour  to  a boy  and  to  the  teacher,  difficult  sums  in 
weights  and  measures,  reducing  so  many  millions  of 
inches  to  miles,  and  things  of  that  kind.  On  tlie  Con- 
tinent the  decimal  system  is  used,  and  it  is  of  so 
simple  a nature  that  the  Continental  boy  has  a very 
great  advantage  over  the  boys  of  these  countries  in 
calculation. 

15070.  We  have  had  lengths  of  rivers  and  heights 
of  mountains  given  us  as  specimen  questions  of  ex- 
amination in  geography.  Do  you  know  that  such 
questions  are  actually  put  by  the  inspectors — do  they 
ask  the  length  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the  Mississipjji, 
and  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  so  on  ?— I think 
they  do,  and  1 would  not  object  to  a few  questions  on 
the  principal  rivers  and  mountains  and  other 
important  points. 

15071.  1 ask  that  question  because,  as  far  as  my 


experience  goes,  I should  think  it  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  any  inspector  in  Scotland  ever  asked  such 
a question  iu  geography,  but  these  questions  are  asked 
here? — I think  so.  I suppose  the  inspectors  ai-e 
obliged  to  cany  out  the  programme,  and  I tliink  it  is 
tlie  programme  that  requires  modification. 

15072.  Does  the  jmogramme  specify  the  lengths  of 
rivers  and  heights  of  niountains  ? — I should  think  it 
does;  the  inspector  must  have  some  guide  for  the 
questions  he  feels  himself  bound  to  propose.  T don't 
think  he  would  voluntaiily,  or  of  his  own  inclination, 
propose  these  difficulties  to  the  boys.  The  pro- 
gramme could  be  modified  with  great  advantage. 

15073.  Owing  to  tliedifficultyof  introducing  them, 
and  tlie  want  of  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  you 
would  have  drawing  and  manual  instruction  intro- 
duced gradually  ? — I would  have  drawing  introduced 
at  once,  but  not  compulsorily. 

15074.  I would  quote  from  Herr  Salomon’s  evi 
dence.  The  Chairman  asked — “ To  come  now  to 
Ireland,  how  would  you  propose,  advise,  or  suggest  to 
introduce  Sloyd  there,  where  we  have  about  8,000 
schools  ?”  And  he  replies — “ I would  say  it  would  he 
the  greatest  mistake  for  you  to  introduce  Sloyd  into- 
8,000  schools  all  at  once,  say  next  year.  This  mistake 
was  made  in  Norway  and  France,  and  the  result  has 
been  unsuccessful.”  Then  he  says — “ If  the  first 
year  you  train  teachers  in  England,  or  here,  foi'  a 
year,  Jet  those  teachers  go  into  schools  and  practice 
the  work,  and  when  tliey  have  practised  select  the  best 
•and  make  them  teach  the  other  teachers.  I would 
introduce  Sloyd  the  fii'st  year  into  say  twenty  schools, 
the  second  year  into  100,  the  third  year  into  500,  and 
perhaps  in  ten  years  you  would  have  it  in  4,000.’' 
That  is  somewhat  your  idea  ? — I may  say  that  would 
almost  fully  represent  my  idea  about  it. 

15075.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  manual 
instruction,  drawing,  and  experimental  science  taught 
in  every  scliool  ? — I think  it  most  desirable. 

1.5076.  Each  has  a special  value? — Each  has  a 
special  educative  value. 

15077.  You  could  not  get  the  full  result  you  wish 
by  teaching  drawing  simply  and  science,  and  leaving 
out  manual  instruction,  or  by  teaching  scieuce  purely 
and  leaving  out  drawing?  — T think  not.  You 
cultivate  the  eye  and  hand  by  drawing.  You 
cultivate  the  eye  and  hand  and  reflective  powers  by 
the  manual  work  ; but  when  you  come  to  physical 
science  you  deal  with  the  world  around  the  boy,  you 
deal  with  the  laws  tliat  govern  the  universe,  you  deal 
with  the  phenomena  that  he  witnesses  every  day,  and 
you  give  him  an  insight  into  the  constitution  of  tire 
matter  that  is  about  him,  and  that  he  is  actually 
handling,  and  I think  that  kind  of  knowledge  can 
never  be  sujjplied  by  either  the  drawing  or  the  Sloyd 
system. 

15078.  If  you  teach  all  those  three  subjects,  that 
means  a considerable  addition  to  the  present  pro- 
gramme ?— Any  one  of  them  means  a great  addition, 
to  the  present  programme. 

15079.  And  all  three  combined  must  mean  a still 
greater  addition  ? — I think  it  would  mean  more  than 
a full  day’s  work  for  a teacher  in  addition  to  what  he 
already  has. 

15080.  So  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  instruction  in  other  subjects  should  be  modified 
in  some  way  1 — Certainly,  absolutely  necessaiy,  and  I 
am  convinced  with  advantage  to  both  ; the  advanta're 
to  the  teacher  and  the  boys,  and  therefore  to  the 
country,  would  be  very  great  indeed  by  eliminating 
or  curtailing  some  of  the  matter  already  on  the  pro- 
gi-amme  with  regard  to  “The  Three  R’s,”  and  in- 
troducing the  other  subjects  even  on  a small  scale, 
it  would  make  tlie  education  of  the  boy  round 
about  more  harmonious — it  would  develop  all  his 
powers, 

15081.  One  obstacle  you  mention  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  especially  is  the  expense  of 
the  apparatus ; it  is  much  more  considerable  than  in 
the  case  of  drawing? — It  is,  because  you  require 
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a^woi'kshop ; you  cannot  carry  on  the  operation  in  a 
sclioolroom ; the  hammering,  sawing,  and  planing 
would  interfere  -with  the  oth‘='i-  boys. 

15082.  You  could  not  expect  managers  in  poor 
districts  to  go  to  the  expense  of  introducing  these 
subjects  into  the  schools  without  considerable  dii-ect 
aid  from  the  Commissioners  or  the  State  1—  I think 
managers  generally  would  take  a very  great  interest 
in  the  matter,  if  they  got  any  pecuniary  assistance 
in  the  way  of  initiating  the  work. 

16083.  Yes;  but  some  special  assistance  would  be 
needed  to  initiate  the  business  and  secure  the  appa- 
ratus and  workshop  apart  from  any  annual  grant  1 — 
It  certainly  would ; the  country  is  rather  poor,  and  a 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  money  for 
a work,  the  value  of  which  the  people  generally  do 
not  at  present  undei-stand,  but  when  the  work  would 
liave  gone  on  for  awhile  no  doubt  the  difficulty  would 
have  become  less  and  less. 

15084.  Mr.  Molloy.  — You  express  a decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  teacher  being  the 
person  able  to  give  most  successfully  the  instruction 
in  manual  work  1 — I am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

15086.  Rather  than  a skilled  artizanf — Rather 
than  a skilled  artizan  ; but  I can  conceive  cases  in 
which  the  skilled  artizan  would  be  as  competent  as 
the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  subjects  in  the  school, 
because  if  be  have  a knowledge  of  drawing  and  a 
command  over  children,  he  can  carry  on  the  work 
well ; but  most  mechanics  have  no  control  over  boys, 
and  their  time  with  the  boys,  unless  tlie  teacher  be 
present,  would  certainly  result  in  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  the  children. 

15086.  You  think  also  that  the  ordinary  teacher 
should  acquire  a knowledge  of  that  special  subject  in 
training  colleges  and  central  schools  1 — I belie\  e that 
is  the  only  way  you  can  begin. 

15087.  And  with  regai-d  to  the  central  .schools,  what 
kind  of  schools  do  you  speak  of — do  you  contemplate 
separate  buildings  or  the  largest  school,  supposing,  in 
a particular  locality  1 — The  perfection  of  the  system 
would  be  to  have  schools  erected  for  the  purpose  and 
to  encourage  the  teachers  to  come  to  these  centres  and 
receive  from  competent  trained  teachers  in  mechanics 
all  the  information  and  skill  inquired  to  get  their 
diploma ; but  as  that  would  entail  a great  deal  of 
preliminary  expense  I think  that  some  of  the  school- 
houses  might  be  availed  of  at  present,  or  some  dis- 
engaged house  rented,  and  the  work  commenced  there. 

15088.  Simultaneously  with  carrying  on  that  work 
in  connection  with  training  colleges,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  itinerant  lecturers  on  pliysical  science,  going 
round  to  a number  of  centres,  bringing  apparatus  with 
them,  and  giving  instruction  to  teachers,  and  also 
senior  pupils  1 — That  is  actually  done  in  London,  and 
I think  it  could  be  carried  out  in  this  country  too, 
though  I know  that  the  teachers  would  much  pi-efer 
to  be  in  a position  to  discharge  that  duty  themselves  ; 
yet  I don’t  think  that  they  would  object  to  these 
lectures  ; in  fact  I fancy  that  they  would  encourage 
such  a means  of  giving  knowledge  as  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  some  years  until  they  were 
qualified. 

15089.,  I am  glad  to  say  that  many  years  before 
they  started  that  practice  in  London  or  any  other 
part  of  England,  the  Irish  National  Commissioners 
had  it  in  full  working  order  under  a Dr.  Clarke,  who, 
witli  a number  of  assistants,  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  brought  physical  science  apparatus, 
left  some  behind  where  there  was  a qualified  man  to 
continue  the  instruction,  and  in  that  way  teachers 
and  senior  pupils  got  a knowledge  of  the  subject. 
That  could  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  training  in 
colleges  you  spoke  of  f — No  doubt  it  could,  and  I 
remember  suggesting,  at  the  time  of  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion, in  1883,  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  com- 
mittee— I met  them  in  the  Exhibition  and  we  had  a 
talk  over  matters  connected  with  the  development  of 
agriculture  especially — and  I mentioned  these  itinerant 
lecturers  as  a very  great  means  of  informing  and 


enlightening  the  young  men  and  women  through  the 
country  on  the  new  processes  of  making  butter  and 
doing  other  dairv  work,  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  use  of  thermometers  and  hydi-ometers, 
and  other  suitable  apparatus.  I find  the  County 
Councils  in  England  are  using  those  lectures  on  a very 
extensive  scale.  T^ke  York.sliiie  for  instance.  They 
have  a number  of  pinfessors  for  each  Riding  giving 
lectures  on  agriculture  and  elementary  science,  and 
using  the  limelight  lanterns,  with  slides  prepared  by 
the  instrument-makers  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
them  the  nature  of  plants,  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
diseases  of  plants,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind  so 
essential  to  farmers,  and  the  same  could  be  done  in 
Ireland  until  such  time  as  you  would  be  prepared  to 
erect  schools  in  the  various  centres,  especially  in  the 
rural  distiicts. 


Cork. 
oci.  iTiasr. 

Rev.  Brother 
Burke. 


15090.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  the  pupils  that 
attend  your  schools  chiefly  residents  in  the  city  of 
Cork  1 — I may  say  all.  We  have  a few  pupils,  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  dozen,  who  are  sent  in  from  the 
country,  and  who  reside  in  Cork  to  get  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  education  which  we  give. 

15091.  What  is  the  average  time  that  the  pupils 
spend  at  your  schools  % — From  the  age  of  six  to  six- 
teen, a very  small  pei'centage  remains  until  seven- 
teen ; but  I think  that  if  the  country  had  manufactures 
and  were  move  prosperous  than  it  is,  that  we  would 
not  have  even  so  many  of  them  up  to  that  age. 

15092.  The  ordinary  time  spent  at  a National 
school  would  be  insufficient  to  teach  all  the  literary 
subjects,  and  also  what  you  add  to  them,  such  as 
manual  instruction  and  physical  science,  and  so  on, 
but  you  have  time  enough  for  your  work  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age? — Yes,  we  have  abundance 
of  time  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  extra  subjects; 
but  I think  if  they  are  to  be  done  in  the  Board’s 
schools  a modification  of  the  existing  programme 
must  be  made,  and  it  will  then  meet  many  of  the 
requirements. 

15093.  Mr.  Eedington. — Are  you  familiar  with 
the  science  programmes  of  tlie  National  Board? — 
I have  some  knowledge  of  them. 

15094.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  upon 
them? — Of  course,  science  taught  without  experi- 
ineut  is  of  very  little  advantage  ; one  experiment  per- 
formed before  the  classes,  before  the  boys,  wUl  give 
them  a far  deeper  impression  of  what  is  to  be  con- 
veyed to  them  than  jiages  of  book  learning,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  defects  in  the  teaching  of 
agi-iculture  in  the  Board  schools.  I have  always, 
been  of  opinion  tliat  two  dozen  expeiimenfcs  on  the 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  nature  of  water,  the 
nature  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  ammonia,  and  a 
few  experiments  on  the  soils,  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  agricultiu'e  of  the  country,  and 
would  do  more  for  the  pupils  than  volumes  of  hook 
learning  without  the  experiments.  But  X would  not 
dispense  ■^vith  the  books.  I have  looked  over  the 
Board’s  books  on  agriculture,  and  I think  that  by  a 
modification  of  them,  a simplifying,  and  putting  the 
matter  in  a more  attractive  form,  they  could  be  much 
improved ; they  are  very  crowded  at  preseni; ;'  a book 
closely  written  has  no  attraction  for  a boy,  but  1 
would  have  the  matter — which  is  excellent  of  its- 
kind — modified  and  put  in  a more  attractive  form, 
together  with  two  dozen  of  simple  experinuints ; and 
thus  I think  a great  deal  would  be  done  for  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  agricultural  science  through  the 
country. 

15095.  Do  you  think  that  children  could  learn 
science  in  a lower  standard  than  the  fifth  ? — They 
could  in  the  fourth  ; when  they  are  well  grounded  in 
the  subjects  up  to  the  fourth,  I think  their  minds  are 
very  well  jjrepared  and  open  for  the  reception  of  the 
elements  of  either  physical  science  or  chemistry ; of 
.course  anything  very  abstruse  they  cannot  compre- 
hend; they  would  enjoy  experimemts  and  admire 
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Cork.  them,  but  I don’t  think  they  would  produce  effect  un- 
Oct'FIsa?  less  the  children  were  of  a more  mature  age. 

-1-  ' 15096.  Do  you,  tiiink  boys  of  the  fourth  class 

could  be  taught  elementary  chemistry  1 — I think  so ; 
but  of  course  when  you  say  “elementary”  yon  must 
confine  it  to  very  simple  experiments.  If  you  tell  a 
boy,  for  instance,  the  nature  of  tSie  atmosphere,  that 
it  consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  in  the  pro- 
]5ortion  of  one  to  tour,  and  then  if  you  pass  air  over 
z-ed-hot  iron  izi  a tube  you  disengage  the  oxygen,  and 
he  gets  the  nitrogen  in  the  gas  z-eceiver  or  vessel,  then 
you  show  that  this  nitrogen  will  not  su[)port  com- 
bustion, I think  you  give  him  a vei-y  good  idea  of 
that  gas  ; then  if  you  secure  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and' show  him  by  a simple  experiment  that  it  will 
support  combustion,  he  will  comprehend  it  quite  suffi- 
ciently. 

15097.  With  regai-d  to  agriculture,  you  would  not 
continue  the  present  mode  of  tcachizig  it,  hut  would 
like  to  combine  it  with  practical  instruction  in 
elementary  science  ? — Yes,  I should  like  to  see  experi- 
ments performed,  and  I think  the  teachers  icould  feel 
a very  great  delight  themselves — I am  confident  they 
would — in  performing  those  necessary  expeiiments. 
They  would  not  be  very  delicate,  the  apparatus  is  not 


very  much  or  very  expensive.  As  I mentioned,  I 
think  a £5  set  would  meet  all  the  e.xigencies  of  the 
teaching  of  elementary  chemistry  in  each  school, 
and  of  agi-iciilture  in  tlie  rural  districts ; but 
I think  a Jiiuseum,  a case  of  seeds,  and  of  the 
soils,  and  of  the  plants  to  a limited  extent,  would, 
of  coizrse,  be  veiy  interesting  and  very  useful  to  tlie 
children. 

15098.  We  were  veiy  much  interested  in  what  we 
saw  in  your  schools  yesterday  in  that  respect  1 — We 
find  the  working  people  who  visit  the  schools  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  specimens.  T may  mention 
that  in  our  schools  hei-e  we  prepare  many  of  the  boys 
for  commercial  life  in  a great  measure.  A large  num- 
ber of  our  hoys  engage  in  commercial  jjursuite,  mer- 
chants take  them  a.s  eleiks,  and  they  are  employed  at 
tlie  variovzs  establi.shments  in  the  city  in  one  capacity 
or  anothez-.  Hence  we  find  that  the  teaching  of  short- 
hand, and  of  book-keeping,  and  of  drawing,  and  also 
of  elementary  science,  is  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
At  the  recent  Intermediate  examination,  70  of  our 
boys  passed  in  sliortliand,  80  izi  book-keeping,  and 
1 1 6 in  drawing ; this  number  was  independent  of 
the  1,400  that  passed  in  Kensington  in  the  elemen- 
tary drawing. 


Eev.  CaDon 
Powell. 


Rev.  Canos  Powell,  d.d,,  Honorary  Seoretaiy  of  the  City  of  Cork  Church  School  Board,  examined. 


15099.  Chairman. — Would  you  kindly  state  in 
what  capacity  you  ajipear  lieie'! — I appear,  my  loi'd, 
as  Honorary  Secz-etary  of  the  City  of  Cork  Church 
School  Board. 

15100.  Will  you  explain  to  us  exactly  what  that 
Board  is  ? — That  Board  was  constituted  some  years 
ago  under  the  Educational  Endowments  Act,  and  it 
is  working  under  a scheme,  of  which  I may  hand  in  a 
copy  (p7vduced).  It  has  control  of  certain  primaiy 
schools  in  Cork,  and  of  the  grammar  school ; I come 
to  speak  more  with  regard  to  the  primaiy  schools 
than  with  regaid  to  the  giammar  school, 

15101.  We  are  denling  only  with  primary  scliools 
herel — We  have  under  our  Board  tenpiiniary  schools, 
three  are  boys’  schools,  two  are  girls’  schools,  one  of 
them  is  an  infunt  school,  and  four  are  mixed  schools, 
aizd  they  are  attended,  roughly  speaking,  by  about  a 
thousand  children,  of  whom  300  are  boys  and  700  are 
girls  and  infants.  And  I may  just  hand  you  iu  also 
a report  for  this  year  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  and 
also  a summary  giving  a statement  of  the  actual 
numbers  attending  {produced) ; tliere  is  a schedule 
giving  tlze  details  with  regard  to  each  school,  the 
name  of  the  teacher,  the  classification  of  the  teacher, 
the.  number  on  the  roll,  the  az-erage  attendance  in  the 
, school,  the  results  of  inspection  by  our  own  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  results  of  inspection  by 
•the  National  Board  of  Education. 

15102.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  us  a 
statement  of  the  instruction  given  in  various  subjects 
in  the  schools  under  your  Boai-d  l — In  four  of  the 
schools  kindergarten  instruction  is  given  ; in  nozie  of 
the  schools  is  advanced  kindergarten  given,  nor  do  zve 
give  manual  instruction  in  any  of  the  schools  ; 
drawing  is  taught  in  nine  schools,  that  is  every  scliool 
except  the  school  which  is  exclusively  an  infant 
school,  but  kindei’garten  is  taught  in  that  school,  and 
there  also  the  drawing  connected  with  kindergarten 
instruction.  Elementary  science  is  given  in  one, 
agriculture  in  one,  needlework  in  seven,  cookery  in 
lour,  domestic  economy  in  two.  , '■ 

15103.  What  do  you  call  domestic  economy — how 
do  yon  define  iti — There  is  a book  on  domestic 
economy  that,  is  recognised  in.  the  course  of  . the 
National  Board.  ' 

15104, 'On  what  subjects  1 — On  all  subjects  con- . 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  household.  : 

15105.  The  reason  I ask  the  question-is  that,  (I 
think  it  was  in  Liverpool)  we  were  present,  some  of 
us,  at  domestic  economy  lecture,  and  it  dealt  with  a - 


different  class  of  subjects,  such  subjects  as  the  process 
of  digestion  of  food,  moi'e  physical  science — do 
you  do  that  sort  of  thing,  or  is  it  the  other  sort  of 
domestic  economy,  wliich  consists  of  the  work  of  the 
house  (—1  think  that,  ziiy  lord,  is  the  subject  of  it ; I 
don’t  lilrn  to  speak  with  too  great-  confidence.  Book- 
keeping is  taught  in  fiz-e  scliools,  physical  geograpliy 
in  three,  hygiene  in  tzvo,  music  and  tonic  sol-fa 
pz-actically  in  all,  two  schools  teaching  it  in  one  and 
seven  in  another  way  ; and  typewriting  or  shorthand 
in  three  or  foui-. 

15106.  Would  you  not  look  upon  typewriting  and 
shorthand  rather  in  the  nature  of  teaching  a trade 
than  teaching  something  for  mere  educational 
purposes! — We  teach  it  as  fitting  the  boys  or  gizisfor 
commercial  pursuits  in  the  city,  for  its  practical 
value.  I may  say  zvith  regard  to  the  efforts  tlie 
Board  has  made  to  carry  out  instruction  of  this  kmd, 
that  in  1896  zve  employed,  ourselves,  a certified 
teacher  from  South  Kensington  to  teach  cookery  in 
our  schools;  a course  of  lessons  that  extended  over 
four  or  Hve  months  was  given  at  six  of  the  schools 
zvith  veiy  satisfactory  results  to  the  children.  We 
also,  zvhen  the  National  Board  itself  offei-ed  us  the 
instruction  of  an  itinerant  teacher  last  autumn,  did  all 
we  could  to  induce  the  managers  to  have  those  classes  ; 
and  lessons  were  given  in  four  of  our  schools  by  that 
special  teacher  sent  by  the  Board.  Tlien  the  teaching 
of  sliortliand  and  typewriting — the  expense  of  that 
falls  on  the  Board — and  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
we  have  a shorthand  and  typewriting  teacher  giving 
instruction  at  three  of  the  schools,  and  children  from 
any  of  our  schools  can  attend  them. 

15107.  Typewriting  and  shorthand  are  a little 
outside  our  scope;  but  we  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  manual  and  practical  work,  meaning  wood- 
work and  things  of  that  sort! — Well,  the  greater 
number,  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  boys,  go  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  a very  small  propoi’tion  indeed  of  our  pupils 
go  to  anything  of  a manual  calling,  some  few  are 
engaged  in  engineering,  and  some  fezv  are  engaged  in 
plumbing ; but  we  notice  that,  with  regard  to  the 
other  trades  in  the  city,  comparatively  few  of  nur 
boys  find  employment  in  them,  and  that  the  great 
majority  are  employed  in  the  other  way,  and  the 
great  demand  in  the  schools  is  for  a literaiy^education, 
that  will  fit  them  at  once  for  that  employment.  ' 

15108.  Is  not  that  rather  assuming,  what -we  in  this 
Commission  do  not  assume,  that  manual  instruction  is 
taught  with  a view  to  prepaiing  boys  for.. a trade. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  assumed;  all  through  -the 
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inquiry  that  that  is'  riot  the  object,  but  that  the 
object  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  observation,  which  may 
be  useful,  not  merely  for  a boy  who  is  goiaij  to  he  a 
carpenter,  but  for  a boy  wlio  is  going  to  pursue  any 
calling  where  he  is  going  to  use  liis  braias ; where 
habits  of  accuracy  are  desirable! — In  that  sense  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  no  manual  instruction  beyond  that 
ai^'en  in  the  kindergarten  is  given  in  our  schools. 

15109.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable,  if  means 
could  be  found,  as  regards  money  and  as  regards 
teachers  who  were  competent  and  willing  to  give  this 
instruction,  that  it  should  be  given  nob  merely  to 
boys  going  into  trades,  but  to  all  boys  passing  throiigh 
the  primary  schools  ? — I think  it  would  ; but  I think 
as  long  as  the  literary  programme  is  so  very  tieavy, 
and  as  long  as  the  teachers  for  the  working  hours  of 
the  day,  are  so  much  occupied  themselves,  and  the 
children  occupied,  as  they  are,  in  preparing  foi'  result 
fees,  unless  something  is  done  to  lighten  the  pro- 
fraiiime  and  to  give  the  teachers  time  and  tlie  childien 
time  for  the  learning  of  that,  that  in  our  |)riniary 
National  schools  it  would  be  veiy  hard  to  init  upon 
them  the  extra  programme  of  manual  work. 

15110.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  lightening  the 
programme! — Well,  I am  afraid  I am  not  capable  of 
giving  you  any  suggestions. 

15111.  We  have  hud  a great  many  suggestions 
already  in  that  direction,  and  the  thing  has  been 
practically  done  in  some  of  the  town  schools  in 
Wiit'Iand ! — What  strikes  me  is  this,  that  to  the  teach- 
in,''  of  geography,  and  particularly  to  the  teaching  of 
gnuinnar,  is  given  an  undue  importance ; they  are  very 
useful  indeed  as  intellectual  training,  but  I am  afraid 
that  the  intellectual  training  that  they  actually  do 
(fi^'e  is  not  of  great  value,  practically,  to  the  children, 
an  1 I think  that  by  I'educing  the  programme,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  grammar  and  in  the  matter 
of  geography,  some  time  might  be  found  for  the 
manual  instruction  that  is  so  desirable ; and  I thinlr 
also,  that  in  reading  lessons,  the  loss  that  might 
arise  from  reducing  the  programme  in  these  things 
miglit  be  compensated  for,  that  by  giving  lessons 
in  reading  of  an  instructive  kind,  with  regard 
particularly  to  geography,  iuid  in  some  degree  also, 
but  a lesser  degree,  with  regard  to  grammar,  that 
bv  giving  that  instruction  in  an  enlightened  way, 
avoiding  facts  and  dates  (which  force  the  teachers  to 
cram  hard  facts  into  the  children’s  minds,  without 
any  real  intellectual  value  or  any  knowledge  that 
abides  in  their  minds),  a compensation  would  be  found 
for  a considerable  reduction  of  the  programme  as  it 
now  stands. 

15112.  When  we  were  at  Lismore,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  we  visited  the  only  manual  school  that  we 
have  seen  in  operation  in  Ireland,  and  we  found  there 
that  the  way  that  they  gain  time  to  give  the  manual 
instruction,  which  is  given  only  once  a week,  was  by 
shortening  the  lossonsall  round  during  the  week,  and 
that  appeared  to  be  quite  feasible ; do  you  think  that 
could  be  done  in  Cork  as  well  as  Lismore ! — In  otlier 
words,  would  the  teachers  be  able  to  work  for  their 
result  fees  with  shorter  lessons ! 

1.5113.  By  a somewhat  shorter  time  being  given 
to  each  subject  during  the  week,  whereby  they  gain 
a couple  of  spare  hours  on  one  day  in  the  week  ( — I 
think  the  teachers,  who  are  the  best  judges  of  that, 
aie  very  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  the  four 
hours  of  thi'ir  working  day.  A little  time  ago  we 
were  obliged,  in  the  school  I am  manager  of,  to  have 
our  cookery  lesson  once  a week  tor  two  hours  one  clay, 
and  the  teacher  complained  very  much  of  the  with- 
drawal of  that  time  from  the  literary  programme.  I 
know  some  teachers  were  obliged  to  liave  that  instruc- 
tion after  school  hours,  because  they  felt  that  the 
time  they  bad  at  their  disposal  now  was  little  enough 
for  the  literary  programme,  and  I think  that  it 
would  be  to  a lightening  of  the  progi'amme  you 
would  have  to  look  rather  than  to  a reducing  of  the 
time  for  teaching  it.  I attach  great  importance  to 
kindergarten,  and  I feel  this,  that  to  seize  children,  so 


, to  speak,  before  - the  lieavy  literary  ■ programme  has  ■ 

come  on  them,  and  to  avail  of  the  early  years  for  oct2  1S97..  • 
manual  instruction  in  the  way  of  drawing  and  little  O^on 
manual  exercises  when  that  can  be  given  very , much 
as  play  and  entertainment  to  the  children,  is  very 
important  for  them.  And  the  mental  advantages  in 
the  way  of  accuracy  and  quickness,  and  the  other 
things  that  have  been  spokeir  of  already  to-day,  all 
that  is  best  given  I think  when  tlie  children  are  young  : 
it  is  best  begun  whim  the  children  are  young,  and 
through  the  means  of  the  kindergarten  programme. 

But  as  the  kindergarten  prijgramrae  is  under  the 
National  Board  at  present,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  it  out.  You  require  a separate  room  and  you 
require  a sejarate  staff — I think  tli.at  is  at  page  69  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Board — so  that  if  a school  has  a 
teacher  and  an  assistant  teacher,  no  fees  can  be  given 
for  kindergarten  in  that  school,  because  if  the 
second  teacher  is  an  assistant  teacher,  and  that 
teacher  eannot  be  regarded  as  a special  teacher  of  the 
kindergarten  prognunme,  and  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  have  a special  teacher  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
necessary  also  to  have  a special  room  where  the 
instruction  can  be  given.  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
more  reason  for  having  a special  room  for  that  than 
for  any  other  part  of  the  programme,  and  when 
you  have  put  on  the  managers  the  obligation  of 
providing  a special  room  and  a special  teacher,  you 
reallyputitbeyond  our  reachin  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a hundred  to  have  any  kindergarten  instruction  given. 

15114.  It  is  admitted  that  a sepai-ate  room  is 
necessary ; but  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  teacher  from  the  ordinary  teacher! — It  says 
“ staff.” 

15115.  Does  that  mean  there  should  be  a special 
person ! — Oh,  yes. 

15116.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  nob  that  teacher 
teach  some  other  subjects ! — I speak  under  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Commissioners,  of  course ; but,  as  we 
understand  that  rule,  an  ordinary  assistant  teacher, 
who  is  recognised  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  school 
cannot  claim  the  extra  fee  for  kindergarten  unless 
that  teacher  be  a special  teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching. 

15117.  That  is  specially  qualified  or  certificated  in 
the  subject,  bub  not  confined  the  whole  day  long  to 
the  instruction  in  that  particular  branch.  We  were 
ill  a school  yesterday  in  wliieh  the  kindergarten  was 
carried  out  both  in  the  principal  room  and  in  a sepa- 
rate room,  and  by  a teacher  who  taught  other  subjects 
as  well  as  the  kindergarten ! — Then  the  intez’prela- 
tion  of  assistant-teacher— 

1511b.  The  teacher  should  be  certified  specially 
in  that  branch  ! — And  he  is  able  to  claim  the  extra 
fee! 

15119.  That  is  my  view  of  it!— That  is  not  our 
interpretation  of  it,  and  of  course  that  is  a very 
important  matter. 

15120.  I would  hope  that  we  would  modify  it 
before  very  long  in  the  way  of  having  it  taught  in 
the  principal  room! — As  one  of  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  extra  fee  you  give  for  that  is  2s.,  and  you  require 
for  that  a very  large  amount  of  work.  You  require 
drilling  exercises,  and  music  and  drawing,  and  these 
manual  exercises.  It  seems  to  me  that  a fee  of  2s.  is 
a very  small  remuneration  for  such  a large  pro- 
gramme ; and  one  thing  the  Board  might  consider  is, 
whether  on  account  of  the  importance  of  teaching 
kindergarten  a larger  fee  could  not  be  given.  With 
regard  to  the  teachiug  of  drawing,  it  is  practically 
taught  in  all  our  schools,  and  it  seems  a great'  pity 
that  the  teaching  of  drawing  should  not  be  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  obligirtory  in  all  schools.  Of  course 
teachers  have  different  bastes  ; some  te.ichers  will 
teach  from  their  natural  abilities  more  efficiently  than 
others,  but  to  teicli  drawing  in  all  schools  is  a very 
important  thing,  and  to  use  it,  not  as  a mere  piece  of 
neatness  only,  but  also  to  teach  it  in  that  way  that 
will  most  develop  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
children,  and  will  be  of  most  value  when  they  come 
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t<)  practical  work.  I am  sorry  to  hear  that  type- 
writing is  outside  your  programme. 

Mr.  Molloy. — It  is  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
National  Boai-d. 

15121.  Chairman. — We  have  not  considered  it 
as  a matter  of  manual  instruction,  but,  however,  if 

you  have  anything  to  say  on  it i — It  is  a matter 

that  is  almost  a necessity  ; it  is  a sine  qua  non  for 
boys,  and  indeed  for  girls  also  now,  entering  upon 
any  mercantile  pursuit. 

15122.  The  objection  to  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  technical  instruction,  and  we  are  not  a 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  we  are  a Committee 
to  inquire  into  something  leading  up  to  technical 
instruction  1 — If  the  Board  saw  its  way  to  have  results 
fees  for  the  teaching  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  managers  in 
employing  a teacher  of  typewriting,  it  would  be  well. 

15123.  Mr.  Redington. — It  has  beea  separated 
from  shorthand  lately  by  a circular,  so  you  can  get  a 
separate  fee  for  itl — And  also  providing  instruments 
at  cost  price,  you  would  suggest  to  us  the  best  machine 
to  use,  and  give  it  to  us  on  favourable  terms,  that 
would  not  cost  you  anything.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  have  alternative  programmes,  so  that,  accoi'ding  to 
the  locality,  tlie  children  of  the  schools  might  be  in- 
stmcted  in  subjects  that  were  most  practically  useful 
for  them  1 It  is  not  very  practically  useful  to  chil- 
dren in  Cork  to  learn  about  agriculture,  and  it  is  not 
pi-actically  useful  for  children  in  the  middle  of  Ire- 
land to  learn  navigation,  but  there  is  a temptation  to 
the  teachers  to  teach  a subject  because  it  is  remune- 
rative, and  because  the  result  fees  will  bo  easily 
obtained.  I would  think  that  if  the  National  Board 
allowed  alternative  programmes,  bat  required  the 
teacher  to  adopt  tlie  programme  most  suitable  to  the 
locality,  they  would  do  a thing  that  would  be  of 
great  practical  advantage. 

15124.  Mr.  Molloy. — Of  course  you  know  that  the 
manager  controls  the  programme  largely  ; he  has  the 
power  to  say  to  the  teacher  : “ I wish  so  and  so  to  be 
taught  in  this  locality  ” t — That  is  a power  we  would 
be  alow  to  use. 

15125.  Mr.  Reuin&ton. — Why  do  you  allow 
teachers  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  city  of  Cork  1 — 
I put  that  as  a hypothetical  case. 

15126.  I think  it  is  taught  in  one  of  your  schools  ? 
—It  is. 

15127.  Why  is  that  so  i — I am  not  the  manager  of 
that  school. 

15128.  There  are  a certain  number  of  extras  taught 
in  our  schools,  and  there  is  a gi-eat  choice  of  extras  ; 
that  choice  could  be  exercised  by  the  manager  in  the 
direction  of  one  rather  than  of  another! — I think  it  is 
not  at  all  desirable  to  bring  the  managei's  and  teachei-s 
more  into  what  might  cause  friction  than  is  necessary, 
and  one  would  like  that  the  National  Board,  through 
its  Inspectors,  would  control  the  matter.  We,  the 
managers,  are  all  disposed  to  help  our  teachers  in 
every  way  we  can,  anil  unless  it  was  a thing  that 
requh'ed  interference,  not  to  interfere. 

15129.  J understand  you  to  say  that  the  local 
people  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  one  of  various 
alternative  programmes? — Yes. 

15130.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  that  to  the 
managers  rather  than  to  the  inspector? — What  I 
want  is  a very  large  development  of  that,  a develop- 
ment of  the  programme ; I don’t  want  to  withdraw  the 
power  the  managers  may  have,  but  I would  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Inspector  and  of  the  Board  brought  to 
bear  on  the  teaching  of  a suitable  programme. 

15131.  Could  you  tell  me  why  agriculture  is  taught 
in  that  city  school ; is  it  because  the  fee  is  very  high 
for  agriculture? — I would  not  take  it  on  myself  to 
say;  I don’t  know  anythingaboutthe  circumstances ; 
it  is  not  my  own  school. 

15132.  At  present  thei’e  is  no  advanced  kinder- 
garten taught  in  your  schools ; would  you  be  in  favour 
of  that  being  inti  oduced  ? — I think  to  caivy  on  the 
kindergarten  instiniction  until  it  in  turn  issued  in 


the  teaching  of  drawing  and  of  handicraft  as  far  as 
it  could  be,  would  be  very  impoi  taat. 

15133.  Have  you  seen  the  cardboard  work  we  have 
seen  in  England,  or  woik  of  that  kind? — No,  I have 
not.  The  value  of  itinerating  lectures  has  been 
alluded  to  already.  I think  that  is  a very  important 
thing,  Take  the  ease  of  cookery : it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a teacher  of  literary  work  to  cany  on  efficiently 
cookery  classes  in  a school ; it  is  very  hard  to  take  tlie 
teacher  from  literary  work  for  a couple  of  hours’  teach- 
ing in  cookery,  and  then  for  the  teacher  to  go  back. 
Of  course  it  can  be  done ; but  I think  it  is  very  hard 
upon  a teacher  to  do  that,  and  I think  giving  the 
cookery  or  laitndiy  work  to  a teacher  oi‘  lecturer  from 
outside  would  be  of  very  great  importance  to  our 
schools.  And  it  would  not  only  be  of  importance  to 
our  schools,  but  if  that  instruction  was  given  to 
teachers  and  other  insiniction  in  drawing  and  matters 
of  tliat  kind,  it  would  be  of  great  value  also ; it  would 
increase  in  the  teachers  a desire  for  self-improvement, 
it  would  prevent  them  settling  upon  the  knowledge 
they  have  already  acquired,  and  would  give  them  a 
very  great  stimulus  in  what  is  of  so  great  importance 
to  them  as  teachers,  in  gaining  fresh  information  and 
keeping  their  minds  open  for  farther  knowledge. 

15134.  Chairman. — Do  you  see  any  force  in  this 
objection,  that  to  introduce  an  outside  teacher  into 
the  school  would  lower  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children,  by  making  them  think  there  was 
something  he  could  not  do? — I don’t  anticipate  that 
would  be  the  case. 

15135.  That  was  urged  upon  us  very  strongly?— 
I have  only  the  observation  ol  the  teacher  coming  into 
my  own  school,  and  I tliink  if  you  get  a very  highly 
qualified  readier,  who  has  gain^  already  the  esteem 
of  the  children  and  their  parents,  and  who  is  known 
to  be  as  efficient  as  the  teacher  of  a primary  school 
ought  to  be,  I would  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  that 
tea.uher  losing  in  either  the  opinion  of  the  i»upils  or  of 
the  parents  because  those  extra  branches  were  taught 
by  another  teacher ; a great  deal  of  course  would 
depend  on  the  manner  and  style  of  the  extern 
teachers. 

15136.  Supposing  that  now  were  to  be  generally 
adopted,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the 
case  of  a number  of  schools,  such  as  you  have  under 
you,  if  manual  work  were  established,  to  have  one 
central  room,  like  they  have  in  Liverpool  and  other 
cities  where  manual  work  should  be  carried  on  and  a 
special  teacher  should  teach  that  work  to  classes 
coming  from  the  various  schools,  instead  of  diverting 
the  teacher  from  his  proper  work  ? — That  would  be 
after  school  hours. 

15137.  That  would  be  a matter  of  arrangement? — 
I thmk  there  is  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  Lave  tlieir  children  go  to  another  school  for  the 
purpose  of  any  particular  instruction,  and  there  is 
always  a difficulty  in  children  going  from  a school. 

15138.  In  Liverpool  under  the  School  Board,  that 
is  the  way  it  is  managed ; they  don’t  have  manual 
work  in  every  school,  they  make  gi-oups  of  schools, 
and  have  a manual  room  built  on  the  premises  of  one 
of  the  schools  which  is  most  central  and  convenient  ? — 
Children  sometimes  teke  a long  time  to  go  from  one 
place  to  auothei',  and  the  teachers  at  first  would  not 
look  at  it  very  cordially,  but  1 am  quite  certaui  if  it 
worked  for  a little  time  the  objections  to  it  would  pass 
away,  and  it  would  be  very  useful  and  important — the 
objections  to  it  are  superficial. 

15139.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — "You  say  you  would 
make  drawing  compulsory  in  all  schools ; of  course  you 
could  only  do  that  gradually,? — I am  glad  to  say  that 
in  ali  our  schools  drawing  is  taught.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  power  of  teachers,  of  course,  to  teach 
drawing,  and  of  course  in  the  case  of  older  teachers 
who  have  not  taught  it  hitherto  there  is  an  additional 
difficulty  in  having  it  taught,  but  these  difficulties 
ought  all  to  disappear. 

15140.  Because  many  of  our  teachers,  especially 
the  older  ones,  have  not  been  taught  drawing  them- 
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selves,  and  we  mxist  do  the  thing  very  graxlnallyl 

Oh,  yes  ; I don’t  moan  to  make  it  compulsory  in  that 
arbitrary  manner. 

15141.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  referred  to  the  school 
time  being  four  hours  a day  ; of  course  you  are  aware 
that  is  the  minimum  time  presciit‘'ed  1 — Yes,  we  have 
got  tlje  other  liour  for  extra  subjects. 

15142.  In  connection  with  kindergarten,  liave 
you  thought  out  any  scheme  by  which  it  could 
he  worked  up  through  the  higher  classes  ? — I have 
not. 

15143.  I am  aware  about  the  special  teacher  of 
cookery  having  been  engaged  in  your  schools  not  long 
since,  and  very  successfully ; would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  oixlinary  teacher  continuing  that  subject  when 
Mie  specialist  has  gone  away.  Slie  attends  only  for  two 
months,  giving  the  instruction  for  that  period ; but 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  would  you  not  be  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  teacher  continuing  the  instruc- 
tion i — I have  not  thought  niucli  about  it;  but  the 
only  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  taking  the 
teacher  from  the  literary  work,  and  stopping  the 
whole  of  her  work  in  the  school  for  two  hours,  and 
the  preparation  that  will  be  involved  in  the  work 
afterwards  will  extend  the  two  hours  to  a great  deal 
longer  time,  and  I think  prove  practically  of  great 
difficulty. 

15144.  Have  you  any  instruction  in  ordinary  sub- 
jects in  your  schools  on  Saturdays  1 — We  have 
certain  classes  carried  on  on  Saturday  ; we  seize 
Saturday  for  teaching  French,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

15146.  Of  course  that  would  boa  suitable  day  to 
cany  on  the  continuation  of  the  instruction  in 
cookery? — It  is  very  good  for  a teaelier  to  have  a 
holiday  on  Saturday. 


15146.  You  mentioned  about  inspectors  having  a 
controlling  voice  as  regards  the  special  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  locality,  very  much  depends  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  X think  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  having  the  alternative  curri- 
cula that  you  refer  to,  and  I think  also  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  deprive  the  managers  of  the  controlling  voice 
they  liave  at  ])resent  in  connection  with  it.  The 
progi-amme  of  the  National  Board  is  very  extensive, 
our  experience  is  that  teachers  take  up  too  many 
extras ; we  would  desire  that  as  a rule  only  two  were 
taken  up? — It  is  as  a means  of  doing  what  is  so 
very  important,  namely,  giving  manual  instruction, 
and  cultivating  their  n,iiids  by  it  and  by  science 
teaching. 

15147.  Is  rot  physical  science  carried  out  in  any  of 
the  ten  schools  ? — In  one,  St.  Luke's  sclioul. 

15148.  Mr,  Molloy. — Have  they  a laboratory  ? — I 
think  they  have,  but  I don’t  like  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  Might  I say  the  instruction  in  the  reading 
books  is  very  important;  I notice  here  that  such 
things  as  home  duties  and  cleanliness  and  treatment 
of  simple  illnesses  and  economy  in  the  use  of  food  and 
all  that,  that  the  teaching  of  that  is  part  of  the 
ordinary  reading  lesson,  and  explained  by  a teacher 
and  tauglit  intelligently,  is  very  useful. 

15149.  And  we  have  a special  reading  book  on  that 
subject  called  the  Girls'  Heading  Book  ? — Two  or 
three  have  told  me  that  that  was  antiquated,  but  a 
book  of  that  class  brought  up  to  date  would  be 
useful. 

15150.  Mr.  Steuthers. — You  are  aware  that  there 
are  many  admii-able  text-books  of  tliat  kind  published 
in  England — Domestic  Economy  Readers — would 
those  not  suit  your  purpose  ? — We  must  adhere  to  the 
programme  of  the  National  Board. 


Cork. 
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Dr.  T.  J.  Ale.vakdee,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


15151.  Chaiem.vx. — You  are  the  Head  Inspector 
of  National  Schools  iu  Cork  ? —I  am,  my  lord. 

15152.  In  looking  over  your  niemoraodum,  I see 
you  wish  to  say  something  about  the  results  pro- 
giumme ; 1 don’t  think  we  need  go  into  the  whole 
results  system  ; but  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  we  should  like  to  liave  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I inentioued  that  subject  in 
my  summary  for  this  reason,  that  I think  a thorough 
literary  training  within  reasonableJimits  is  a necessary 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  of 
manual  instruction,  and  that  in  dose  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  Commission  comes  that  other  point, 
that  is,  whether  our  present  programme  will  admit  of 
modilication,  and  also  whether  it  is  as  suitable  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Now  it  is  to  emphasize  that  point 
that  I wish  to  raise  that  question  first.  If  you  kindly 
look  at  the  pi’ogramme  you  will  notice  that  the  first 
mistake  made  in  drawing  it  up  was  the  division  into 
sub-heads,  and  as  a consequence  of  that  several  jiortions 
of  important  subjects  were  practically  labelled  as  of 
no  financial  value.  As  an  instance  of  its  indefiniteness 
I would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  jirogramme  for  second 
class  ai-ithmetic — the  test  in  subtraction  is  “ an  easy 
exercise  in  subtraction,”  It  is  left  undetennined 
whether  any  difficulties,  and  if  so,  which,  are  to  be 
included.  Necessarily  the  practice  of  inspectors  and 
the  work  of  tlie  teachers  is  affected  unfavourably  by 
that — there  is  a lack  of  uniformity  of  practice. 

15153.  What  does  thatarise  from ; is  it  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “easy”? — Yes,  the  precise  connotation 
of  “easy”  in  that  connection.  Now  look  as  fourth 
class ; the  programme  in  geography  specifies  “ To  be 
acquainted  wirh  the  map  of  Ireland,”  and  iu  first 
stage,  fifth,  it  is  “To  know  the  map  of  Ireland,”  it 
lias  never  been  decided  by  authority  where  the  limit 
IS  to  be  drawn  there,  each  inspector  is  tlirown  on 
his  own  resources  to  decide  the  matter,  and  I think  it 
is  too  inclefinite.  On.ee  more,  in  fif  tli  class  grammar,  both 


stages,  yon  will  notice  that  the  test  is  desciibed  in  Dr.  T,  J. 
precisely  the  same  terms,  “To  ]>ar.se  a simple  sentence  Alexander, 
syntactically.  ” Otir  programme  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  as  a preliminary  to  any  change 
in  the  direction  in  which  your  Commission  is  investi- 
gating, and  I wish  to  mention  these  single  instances — 
there  are  more  of  them.  The  gravest  fault  is  that  it 
encourages  inferior  teaching ; it  did  that  by  the 
division  into  sub-heads,  and  then  it  did  it  by  the 
provisions  contained  iu  it.  I would  ask  you  to  kindly 
look  at  the  j)rogriimme  for  infants  and  first-class 
reading.  There  is  no  requirement  in  that  programme 
that  the  teacher  shall  explain  or  take  any  steps  to 
make  the  child  understand  the  language  which  he  is 
taught  to  read  in  tlie  book. 

Mr.  Molloy. — These  points  have  been  modified 
largely  by  the  new  y>rogranime. 

15154.  CiiAiRMAS. — The  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  who  are  better  authorities  than  I am  on 
the  subject,  seem  to  think  that  tins  is  going  rather 
too  minutely  into  the  subject? — Y’'ell,  1 wish  to  em- 
phasize that  as  a preliminary  to  the  otlier.  To  put 
it  in  a few  words,  the  programme  is  very  unpractical, 
and  enlightened  teaching  is  not  only  not  asked  for 
but  appears  to  be  discouraged. 

15155.  Now,  having  said  that,  we  will  be  happy 
to  hear  you  on  the  prior  subjects  you  liave  put  down 
in  vour  memorandum  ? — I would  omit  grammar  from 
the  third  class  mid  also  geography.  I thoroughly 
agree  with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Brother 
Burke. 

15156.  Yon  say  you  would  omit  grammar  from  the 
tliiid  class,  liow  would  that  bear  upon  introducing  a 
subject,  whicli  when  it  is  introduced  is  introduced  iu 
the  fifth  class  ? — I will  come  to  that  presently. 

15157.  Tell  me  what  you  would  introduce  in  the 
place  cif  grammar  ? — To  find  room  for  manual 
training, 

15158  You  would  not  suggest  they  should  begin 
U- 
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that  in  the  third  standard?— I would  give  the  term 
a large  connotation ; I would  introduce  drawing  in 
the  fourth  class ; the  pi'ogramme  in  grammar  could  bo 
very  materially  reduced,  there  is  a portion  of  it  I 
should  like  to  see  maintained,  it  is  useful ; and  the 
same  with  geography,  it  could  be  largely  reduced  and 
tliat  would  save  time  for  the  introduction  of  any  addi- 
tional subjects.  In 'the  fifth  class  I would  reduce  the 
grammar  and  eliminate  parsing ; 1 am  satisfied  that, 
lor  practical  purposes,  it  is  of  little  use.  Jt  affoixls  a 
certain  amount  of  intellectual  training,  no  doubt,  but 
I think  that  its  omission,  that  is  in  the  form  of  pars- 
ing, would  not  be  much  loss,  while  a portion  of  tlie 
grammar  could  be  retained  with  advantage.  In  sixth 
class  I would  eliminate  grammar  as  a separate  subject, 
and  include  it  in  a test  in  composition,  and  re- 
quire a teacher  to  teach  his  boys  to  write  a letter 
grammatical!)',  and  to  express  tliemselves  in  what 
would  be  described  as  correct  English.  Then,  in 
intimate  connection  with  tlie  point  that  was  raised 
this  morning,  I would  wish  to  say  that  our  text-books 
ai’e  almost  wholly  unsuitable.  I am  speaking  particu- 
larly of  grammar  and  geography.  I would  wish 
them  retained  in  a modified  form;  but  in  close  con- 
nection with  that  arises  the  question  of  text  books. 
Mud',  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  textbooks, 
especially  in  geographical  text-books,  I consider  use- 
less, and  the  time  spent  by  a boy  in  learning  this 
information  is  wasted.  I refer  to  the  lengtiis  of 
rivers,  populations  to  a certain  extent,  and  matters 
of  that  kind — they  remain  hard,  unassimilated,  un- 
digested facts  in  his  mind,  forgotten  in  a year  or 
two.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  time  spent 
in  committing  them  to  memory,  and  there  is  no  good 
done.  Of  coui-se  our  examination  in  that  subject 
necessarily  follows  the  text-book.  The  Commissioners 
have  placed  that  on  the  list,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
programme  and  see  there  “Geography  of  Ireland,”  of 
course  it  is  understood  that  the  extent  of  knowledge 
laid  down  in  the  text-book  is  tliat  which  we  liave 
to  require,  and  therefore  our  que.stions  necessarily 
must  follow  those  lines.  The  next  point  is  the  re- 
tention of  the  Result  system  partially.  I would 
wish  to  say  that  the  individual  examination  of  the 
child  is  necessary  in  the  essential  branches,  that  is 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  but  any 
other  subjects  which  are  taken  might,  I think,  be 
examined  by  class  and  not  individually.  But  I would 
wish  to  give  my  testimony  emphatically  in  favour  of 
the  -retention  of  individual  examination  for  the  essen- 
tial branches,  because  in  no  other  way  would  they  re- 
ceive due  attention. ' 

15159.  In  other  things  you  think  it  ought  be 
modified? — Yes.  Now,  with  regard  to  drawing,  two 
points  of  course  arise — one  is  how  the  teachers  are 
to  be  trained  to  teach  it.  I am  one  of  those  who 
recommend  it  should  be  made  compulsory,  after  a 
rep^sonable  interval — the  sooner  the  better — but  the 
training  of  the  teacher  to  teach  it  is  the  difficulty. 
Our  jiresent  practice,  and  for  years  past,  in  examining 
for  certificates,  is,  I hold,  on  wrong  lines  ; we  apply 
no  test  to  the  teacher  to  see  wliether  he  can  instruct 
in  the  subject  or  not ; we  merely  try  his  individual 
proficiency,  and  nothing  more. 

15160.  And  yon  give  him  a certificate  that  he  can 
teach  after  that? — We  do;  there  is  no  test  applied 
as  to  whether  he  can  instnict  a class. 

15161.  I gather  that  you  would  prefer  the  system 
which,  as  regards  manual  training,  is  adopted  by  Herr 
Salomon,  at  Naas ; that  is,  he  declines  to  give  a certifi- 
cate that  a student  can  teach ; he  will  only  give  him  a 
certificate  that  he  has  passed  through  the  com-se? — 
Quite  so. 

15162,  Mr.  Redingtos. — If  a teaching  certificate 
were  required,  what  test  would  yo\i  apply  ? — There  are 
two  tests.  I would  ascertain  if  a teacher  had  the 
power  of  hand  to  produce  a pattern — say  to  draw 
a pattern  on  the  blackboard  for  his  class — ^that  is 
manual  dexterity ; then  I would  ascei’tain  whether  he 


Imew  any  of  the  principles  on  which  the  subject  should 
be  taught,  in  teacliing  a class,  for  instance,  freehand, 
what  points  are  to  be  watched,  what  faults  to  be 
guarded  ugainst. 

ISlGS.^Rev.  Dr.  Evass. — But  could  not  all  those 
questions  be  put  in  a paper  of  questions  for  Queen's, 
scholars  in  July? — There  is  no  paper  of  questions  on 
freehand. 

15164.  You  don’t  examine  them  in  drawing? — 
Tliey  are  examined  by  practical  tests. 

15165.  Could  you  not  test  their  ability  to  teach 
as  well  as  ijroficiency  in  the  subject  by  questions  ?— 
1 am  speaking  of  wliat  the  j)ractice  has  been  as  directed 
by  tlie  Commissioners.  1 have  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Craig;  and  other  gentlemen,  in  examining.  I 
siinnlv  prescribe  a copy,  which  is  put  before  the  can- 
didates ; they  draw  it  as  well  as  they  can,  and  their 
work  is  submitted  to  Mr.  Craig  to  be  marked,  and  on 
that  certificates  are  granted  or  refused. 

15166.  Mr.  Redington. — What  do  you  suggest  in 
place  of  that? — My  suggestion  is  twofold.  In  tlie 
training  colleges  the  subject  should  not  only  be  taught 
to  the  teacher  as  you  teach  a child,  but  it  should  also 
be  taught  so  that  he  could  teach  it  himself  in  turn  ; 
and  I would  require,  iu  addition,  a practical  te.st 
by  an  expert  as  to  whether  that  knowledge  had 
been  acquired  by  tlie  teacher.  In  the  country,  deal- 
ing with  those  who  are  past  middle  age,  or  have 
been  already  trained,  the  test  could  be  applied  at 
centres,  after  due  instruction  was  given.  I make  that 
suggestion  in  view  of  one  that  has  been  referred  to 
before — that  is,  that  even  if  a teacher  has  not  a certi- 
ficate he  may  be  allowed  to  teach.  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  would  be  unwise,  judging  from  the  experi- 
ence I have  had  for  twenty  years ; I am  not  sure  I can 
give  tlie  reason  why,  but  I can  state  the  fact,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  subject  in  tlie  programme  which  is  more 
unsuccessfully  taught  on  the  whole  than  drawing,  or  less 
progress  made  for  a given  amount  of  effort,  even  b)'" 
teachers  who  I know  do  their  best.  I am  not  certain 
I can  give  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  but  I am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  so.  Therefore  I think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  something  should  be  done  to  secure 
that  those  who  teach  drawing  should  know  how  to 
teach  it. 

15167.  How  is  a teacher  who  is  not  in  a training 
college  to  get  a certificate  ? — The  way  a teacher  gets- 
a certificate  in  music  now — the  teacher  stands  a 
theoretical  test  first,  and  then  the  Inspector  is 
directed  to  visit  the  school  and  hear  her  sing — heai- 
her  give  lessons  to  the  class. 

15168.  You  have  just  said  you  would  not  itllow  a 
teacher  to  teach  drawing  unless  he  had  a certificate, 
so  that  this  teacher  would  not  be  allowed  to  teach 
drawing,  and  unless  he  taught  it  he  could  not 
get  a certificate? — The  teacher  of  music  would  be 
refused  a certificate  the  year  she  commenced  the 
subject. 

15169.  But  we  allow  her  to  go  on  teaching  until 
the  Inspector  comes  round  for  the  piactical  test  ? — 
That  is  as  short  an  interval  as  possible — a month  or 
two. 

15170.  So  that  is  what  you  would  do  for  drawing; 
for  a month  or  two  you  would  relax  the  rule  and 
allow  him  to  teach  it  without  a certificate  ? — Yes ; I 
mean  I would  not  allow  him  to  teach  it  for  years. 
With  i-egard  to  the  programme  for  pupils,  I think  the 
present  one  would  require  modification.  I would  be- 
gin the  subject  in  the  infant  class  and  continue  it 
through  all  the  classes  to  the  sixth  adopting  the  pre- 
sent kindergarten  programme  in  drawing  for  infants 
and  first  and  second  classes  ; then  I would  retain  our 
present  programme  in  freehand,  but  modified  some- 
what in  the  fifth  class.  I would  reqnii-e  the  pupil 
to  draw  in  outline  an  object  which  he  would  see  from 
a front  view,  no  perspective  being  involved ; such  an 
object  as  a kite,  a hatchet,  and  so  on.  I think  we 
are  confined  quite  too  much  to  a mere  lifeless  copying 
of  figures.  Bimilariy  in  shading. , Our  teaching  of 
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sliatling  is  wortli  nothing  or  very  little  ; it  ought  to 
be  taken  up  from  the  actual  cast,  and  the  principles 
that  "-oveni  drawing  in  light  and  shade  ought  to  bo 
explained  ; without  that  it  is  worth  nothing.  I allude 
to  sixth  class  programme,  subhead  B ; that  programme 
all  through  requires  modihcation.  I would  commence 
practical  geometry  in  fifth  class— easy  practical 
geometry. 

15171.  Is  not  that  the  case  at  present? — ^Yes,  I 
agree  with  that ; I would  not  disturb  that  arrange- 
nient ; and  then  have  model  drawing,  but  taught  and 
oxamined  on  the  lines  I have  suggested,  that  is  not 
the  copying  of  a figure  already  shaded,  but  an  actual 
object  put  before  the  child.  Now,  in  reference  to 
needlework,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  of  course, 
needs  no  testimony  from  me,  but  I am  afraid  that  we 
have  not  acted  quite  wisely  in  connection  with  the 
arrangements  contained  in  the  programme.  Kindly 
look  at  any  class,  say  fourth,  you  will  find  that  a 
creat  many'subjects,  which  are  very  different  indeed, 
are  included  there ; look  at  first  .stage  of  fifth,  you 
have  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out,  all  these  are 
included  in  the  one  mark.  That  puts  a difficulty  in  the 
examiner’s  way,  which  has  not  been  solved — it  is  this, 
the  cutting-out  is,  I hold,  a deeply  important  part  of 
the  programme— deeply  important ; hut  suppose  the 
proficiency  in  it  is  very  poor,  or  very  indifferent- 
worthless — yet  if  the  knitting  is  fair  and  the  sewing 
fair,  you  gi^'e  such  a mark  as  exouerates  the  teacher 
from  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  in  cutting-out, 
and  I think  that  is  a wrong  principle.  So  long  as  the 
progi-amme  remains  in  that  respect  as  it  is,  so  long 
will  the  cutting-out  be,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  practi- 
cally worthless.  And  then  in  connection  with  that, 
just  in  conclusion  i— the  subject  is  now  compulsory  in 
the  new  programme  for  teachers,  but  I think  a higher 
]>ei'centage should  be  requii-ed  ; it  is  a very  importa.nt 
subject— it  is  a manual  training  subject  already  in- 
troduced— has  been  for  a great  number  of  years  ; and 
although  it  does  not  come  directly  within  the  purview 
of  the  Commission,  yet  I wish  to  say  that  an 
impetus  could  be  given  to  the  proper  teaching  of  tlie 
svibieot  by  a change  in  the  )jrogramme  for  pupils, 
which  would  be  incidental  to  the  revision  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  I have  already  referred  to. 

15172.  You  are  on  the  subject  of  the  programme 
for  pupils,  and  just  now  you  referred  to  the  pro- 
-rramroe  for  the' classification  of  teachers? — In  the 
programme  for  teachers  the  percentage  should  be 
raised,  and  the  pupils’  programme  should  be  re- 
arranged. 

15173.  You  know  the  teacher  must  pass  in  each 
section  of  the  programme?— Yes,  and  the  pupil  also. 
With  reference  to  agriculture,  1 have  noted  some 
particulars,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman  first  examined  are 
exactly  what  I hold  myself,  that  is  to  say,  that  our 
present  book-teaching  by  itself  is  worthless,  but 
combined  with  an  element  of  experiment  within 
reasonable  limits  could  be  made  exceedingly  usefid 
and  valuable,  and  that  reform  is  urgently  needed.  I 
would  venture  to  add  that  if  the  programme  were  so 
modified  as  to  include  in  it  the  element  of  experiment 
it  would  tend  to  steady  and  give  effectiveness  to  the 
instruction.  If  the  Agricultural  Superintendent  were 
to  draw  up  a short  statement  of  suggestions  it  would 
assist  to  unify  the  instruction  considerably  and  prevent 
any  wide  departure  from  the  main  object  in  view.  The 
last  point  is.  of  course,  the  most  important,  and  that  is 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  tlie  way  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training,  even  to  a limited  extent. 
A certain  amount  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject,  that  is,  experience  has  been  gained  by  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  alternative  scheme,  that 
is  the  enlarged  scheme  of  industrial  instruction 
intended  for  sixth  class  girls that,  of  course,  .as  mpst 
know,  has  not  succeeded,  rather  the  contrary,  and  in 
many  schools  where  it  • had  been  taken  up  and  tried 
for  years  it  has  ultimately  been  given  up ; in  a great 


many  it  was  never  adopted,  but  even  where  it  was  Corlt- 
tried"  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  . occ.  2, 1807. 

15174.  Chaikman.  — Was  not  the  alternative 
scheme  a mere  prolongation  of  the  time  devoted,  and 
still  devoted,  to  the  same  subject,  namely,  needle- 
work ? — No,  my  lord,  it  was  far  more  chan  that — it 
was  a radical  change  in  the  programme. 

15175.  Because  the  impression  on  my  mind  from 
what  I have  been  told  in  visiting  schools  was,  that 
the  result  of  giving  up  the  programme  was  to  shorten 
the  time  in  which  instruction  to  the  sixth  class 
girls  is  given  in  needlework,  but  chat  it  did  not  go 
Lyond  it?— That  is,  as  I know  the  matter,  hardly 
correct. 

15176.  Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  correct. 

What  is  done  in  the  case  of  sixth  class  girls  in  needle- 
work where  there  is  the  alternative  scheme,  and  tell 
me  what  the  difference  is  where  there  is  not  the 
scheme?— Where  there  is  no  alternative  scheme  an 
hour  is  devoted  to  needlework,  which  includes  cutting- 
out  and  knitting  as  well. 

L5177.  That  is  done  in  every  case,  and  is  compul- 
sory ? — It  is  compulsory.  In  the  case  of  the  alterna- 
tive scheme  no  hard  and  fast  line  was  drawn;  a 
suggestion  was  made,  after  the  introduction  of  tho 
scheme,  owing  to  a misconception  which  arose,  that 
forty  minutes  might  be  given  to  needlework,  and 
forty  minutes  to  each  of  the  other  two  special  indus- 
trial subjects. 

15178.  Which  were ?— Plain  dressmaking  is 

one,  the  knitting  of  jerseys  another. 

15179.  Still  that  was  in  the  nature  of  needlework? 

When  I speak  of  needlework  in  the  alternative 

scheme  I include  shirtmaking  and  cutting-out. 

15180.  Was  not  that  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
former  programme,  still  given  for  an  hour,  to  sixth  class 
girls?— That  was  a section  of  the  programme  un- 
doubtedly, but  there  was  the  addition  of  two  heavy 
subjects, "which  might  be  chosen  from  a list  some 
sixteen,  given  in  the  rules,  and  it  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  two  that  crushed  out  a considerable 
portion  of  the  literary  programme. 

15181.  Did  you  saythey  were  separate  subjects — I 
should  call  them  the  same  subjects  only  carried  out 
to  a higher  stage? — Not  the  same.  All  the  needle- 
work programme  up  to  sixth  class  in  any  school  in- 
clusive was,  under  the  alternative  programme,  ex- 
tended ; in  the  ordinary  programme  in  sixth  class  a 
o-irl  is  only  required  to  cut  out  a shirt ; under  the 
alternative  scheme  she  must  cut  out  any  part  of  a 
lady’s  dress,  therefore  the  cutting-out  was  ex- 
iendefl. 

15182.  Mr.  Struthees.  — Extended,  not  intro- 
ducing a new  subject  ? — Extended.  Then,  there 
was  a list  of  subjects,  dressmaking,  fine  under- 
clothing, knitting  caps,  wraps,  clothwork,  artificial 
flower  making,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  and  so  on. 

Two  of  those  had  to  be  taken,  and  to  make  way  for 
them  arithmetic  was  done  away  with,  dictation  was 
done  away  with,  also  grammar  and  geography,  and 
practically  nothing  was  left  but  reading  and  writing 
tested  hy  composition. 

15183.  Chairman.— Having  received  that  explana- 
tion, still  it  occum  to  me  that  the  alternative  scheme 
is  not  at  all  parallel  with  woodwork,  which  does  not 
exist  at  all.  In  the  one  case  it  is  an  enlargement  of  , 
something  to  be  done  witli  a needle,  in  the  other  case 
it  is  the  introduction  of  a new  subject  which  does  not 
exist  at  all?— Yes,  but  the  fate  of  the  aiternative  scheme 
contains  some  warning  as  to  the  possible  fate  of  manual 
iustniction.  The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  of  all  in 
the  way  of  manual  instruction  is  the  cost  of  materials, 
and  that  is  so  great  that  I am  afraid  it  will  amount 
to  a practical  prohibition  unless  the  State  comes  to_ 
the  rescue,  and  under  proper  safeguards  gives  some’ 
financial  help. 

15184.  Mr.  Harrington. — That  is  asauming  it  is 
introduced  into  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  or  a very 
G 2 
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large'  niiniber?— I am  speaking  of  vhafc  will  be  in 
force  in  three  or  four  years. 

15185.  CHAiRiiAjf. — This  is  what  has  happened  in 
England  ; the  municipalities  have  come  into  jilay,  in- 
stead of  the  State  ; in  the  big  cities  the  municipalities 
have  found  the  money ; in  the  country  districts  no  one 
has  found  the  money,  and  it  has  not  been  introduced 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  ? — In  the  case  of  iieedle- 
workj  the  work  was  of  a practical  nature,  and  all  the 
articles,  easily  made,  could  be  used  at  home,  and 
therefore  there  was  a return  for  the  money ; but  neces- 
sarily, in  manual  instruction  I am  afraid  much  of 
the  material  will  be  wasted,  and  whoever  is  to  jiay 
the  money  might  hesitate  to  pay  it  for  that. 

15186.  The  cost  of  the  material,  as  far  as  we  could 
gather  in  England,  was  not  a large  element  in  rJie 
expense  of  the  actual  work  ? — 1 am  sjieaking  of 
portions  of  Ireland,  remote  corners,  wheio  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  even  the  price  of  a copybook.  There  are 
sections  of  the  country,  where,  doubtles.s,  public  spirit, 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  provide  the  expense,  but 
as  a genera]  subject  in  the  country  at  largo  I am 
afraid  that  difficulty  will  meet  you  very  early,  and  I 
know  it  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  interfered 
with  the  success  of  the  alternative  scheme.  In  the  next 
place,  there  is  another  difficulty  which  I think  it  well 

toadvei-tto.  Thcalternativescliemeprogramme  wastoo 

ambitious,  and  ic  ended  in  causing  a great  many  of 
the  managers  to  refrain  frointakingit  up,  wJio,  I think, 
would  have  adopted  it  if  it  was  expressed  in 
simpler  terms.  When  they  read  that  list  and  saw 
ecclesiastical  embroidery,  cloth  work,  and  artificial 
flower  making,  and  so  on,  they  hastily  condemned  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  moral  I draw,  for  tlie  present 
purpose,  is  that  a small  beginning  would  be  safer  tlian 
a larger  one,  and  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  arouse 
prejudice  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  overcome, 
for,  of  course,  local  support  must  be  obtained  if  it  is 
to  succeed.  Another  point  was,  that  it  was  optional, 
and  that,  fact  lielped  largely  also  to  iiiterfere  with  its 
success  and  kill  it.  Why  that  is  so  is  a matter  of 
speculation  ; I can  speak  as  to  the  fact.  In  a great 
many  ewses  when  tliu  scheme  was  first  promulgated 
exemption  was  at  once  called  for,  it  was  not  even  tried 
and  the  number  of  cases  where  it  was  ultimately  tried 
was  a very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  so  that  if 
any  scheme  is  introduced,  the  element  of  compulsion, 
of  course  cautiously  applied,  will  certainly  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
The  next  point  is  the  cpiestion  of  training  teachers, 
and  there,  again,  the  alternative  scheme  speaks  a 
mes-sage  to  ns  about  it.  A great  many  of  the  teachers 
were  appointed — I am  thinking  of  woi'kmistresses 
who  teach  sewing  only— a great  many  of  the  school 
tDacliers  were  appointed  when  cutting-out  ^vas  not 
required  at  all,  and  necessarily  they  were  quite  luiable 
to  take  up  the  subject — they  had  not  the  necessary 
teuhnical  knowledge.  That  will  be  of  course  i>rovided 
for  I presume,  but  I mention  it  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  I think  the  training  of  the  teacher  most 
important.  I have  given  the  subject  a great  deal  of 
thought.  I say  that  manual  training  ouf^ht  to  be 
imparted  by  the  teacher  of  the  school.  I am  opposed 
to  outside  teachers,  my  ground  of  objection  is  absence 
of  discipline,  it  is  not  properly  maintained;  the  outside 
teacher  does  not  know  the  children  and  cannot  com- 
mand and  control  them,  and  very  frequently  I have 
found  that  one  of  the  school  stafl”  had  to  be  sent  in 
with  him  to  keep  order.  I allude  to  needlework  in 
some  cases,  to  vocal  music  in  others,  where  an  extern 
was  imported  by  the  manager,  and  it  was  found  they 
had  not  due  control,  and  I know  that  extern  teachino' 
of  music  and  other  subjects  is  often  not  as  effectivi 
as  teaching  by  a member  of  the  staff.  With  regard 
to  the  training  of  the  teacher,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  have  a sufficient  number  of  exjierts  who  would  meet 
the  teachers  at  convenient  centres,  say  at  intervals  of 
a week ; that  would  give  the  members  of  the  class  time 
to  ponder  over  what  they  had  heard  and  they  would 
be  better  able  to  profit  by  what  they  learn  the  next 


week.  The  alternative  to  that  is  a sustained  cimrse 
of  six  weeks  or  thereabouts ; my  opinion  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  fonner. 

15187.  That  is  the  plan  in  Cumberland,  the  teachers 
go  once  a week  to  practice  in  Peniitli  under  a t»aiiied 
teacher? — That  would  be  my  suggestion,  that  the 
teachers  should  meet  an  expert  at  centres,  they 
turn  could  carry  the  subject  into  their  schools, 

15188.  I am  afraid  that  they  have  not  carried  it 
very  far  into  their  schools? — The  last  point  is  one  I 
have  ijarbly  touched  on,  therefore  a word  or  two  will 
be  enough,  The  success  of  any  scheme  of  manual 
instruction  will  also  be  afi'ected  I'avourably  or  tlie 
reverse  by  the  extent  to  which  it  interferes  with  tl,e 
literary  programuie.  There  is  an  instinct  among  tie 
people  that  a school  is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  so  forth,  and  th«  moment  you  displace 
anj'-  of  these  for  practical  subjects  you  begin  to  arouso 
hostility  more  or  less.  Pjactical  cookery  has  net 
aroused  that  hostility,  because  it  does  not  inteiieie 
with  the  ordinary  curriculum,  but  if  it  did  you  would 
have  the  same  opposition  that  we  had  to  the  altci- 
iiativo  scheme. 

16189.  Mr.  8'i'RUTiiEES.  — Why  does  it  not 
interfere— is  it  taken  outside  the  'ordinary  school 
hours  ? — Yes. 

15190.  Cjiaieman’, — The  onlv  case  in  which  we 
have  seen  the  thing  tried  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
at  Lisinoi'e ; and  I know  the  objection  you  have  just 
given  is  the  one  commonly  urged.  Do  you  think 
that  arises  to  any  extent  from  ignorance?  We 
asked  the  question  there,  whether  hostiliti-  wa-s 
aroused,  and  we  were  told  that  at  first  people  were 
against  it  rather,  but  that  at  present  there  is  only 
one  parent  who  objects  out  of  all  the  parents  who 
send  boys  to  that  school  ?— Yes,  my  lord  ; but  I 
understood  you  fo  say  tliat  there  was  no  omission 
from  the  short  curriculum. 

15191.  They  have  shortened  the  subjects? Jly 

point  is,  that  if  you  omit  them  to  any  serious  extent 
you  arouse  parental  hostility— I myself  would  omit  a 
portion  as  I have  already  indicated. 

15192.  The  theory  of  those  who  advocate  tl  e 
subject  strongly  is  that  the  ohservacion  of  the 
children  is  so  much  improved  by  the  manual  work 
that  they  really  get  through  the  other  subjects  in  a 

shorter  time  and  more  efficiently  than  they  do  now ! 

On  that  subject  I have  had  a r ery  curious  experience 
several  times.  I am  not  a believer  in  the  hio-h 
mental  value  of  woodwork  as  far  as  I have  seen  it, 
but  I have  noticed  that  the  most  skilful  pupil  witli 
her  hands  in  needlework  is  often  the  most  stupid  in 
class,  and  the  girl  who  is  exceedingly  bright  and 
smart  is  very  often  the  worst  needlewoman,  and  very 
often  gets  a cipher  for  her  work.  I think  that  has: 
a good  deal  of  meaning,  and  if  manual  instruoion  is 
carried  on  in  a certain  way  it  will  be  of  very  little 
mental  benefit  to  pupils,  and  the  benefit  to  be  ol.tained 
from  it  could  be  got  much  more  sineiy  by  a moi  a 
modest  programme,  that  is  by  introducing  elementarv 
science,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  take  part  in  making 
apparatus  and  conducting  experiments.  T would  be 
much  more  in  favour  of  that  than  of  woodwork. 

15193,  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs, — Have  you  anythin"  to 
do  with  the  Model  school  here?— Yes,  I am°the 
Inspector  in  charge  of  it. 


15194.  Is  it  the  lact  that  the  alternative  scheme 
for  girls  was  carried  on  in  this  Model  School  until 
lately? — Yes,  until  last  year. 

15195.  Why  was  ic  given  up? — The  opposition  of 
parents. 


1519G.  Could  you  put  briefly  what  the  nature  of 
that  opposition  was  to  which  you  have  yielded  ?— Tho 
rnain  objection  made  was  that  they  required  their 
girls  to  get  an  extensive  literary  course,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  in  view  posts  in  the  Post  Office  and  situa- 
tions of  that  kind;  and  we  did  not  apply  to  the 
Commissioners  for  exemption  until  we  tried  our  best 
to  retain  the  girls  and  failed,  even  though  we  carried 
on  to  a certain  extent  the  ordinary  programme. 
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15197.  You  have  ion."  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  writing  ? — I have. 

15198.  Did  you  ever  know  a school  in  which  writing 
was  well  taught,  although  the  teachei- himself  was  not  a 
"ood  writer? — Yes,  I have  known  a few  cases  of  that 
kind. 

15199.  Could  a tesveher,  by  the  aid  of  copy  lines, 
teach  writing  properly  'i — Our  copy  hooks  are  so  good, 
I think  he  could. 

15200.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  could  a teacher 
who  was  not  good  himself  at  drawing  teach  drawing 
satisfactorily  by  models  and  such  h^p  as  would  be 
analogous  to  copy  lines  ? — No,  I draw  a distinction. 
Teachers  who  teach  writing  well,  don’t  teach  drawing 
well,  and  boys  who  write  well,  don’t  draw  well ; there 
is  a difi'erence  in  the  way  of  holding  the  pencil 
altogethei'.  The  hold  a boy  takes  when  he  is  going 
to  draw  is  quite  different  from  wliat  he  takes  when 
be  is  writing. 

15201.  You  know  the  Board  has  a list  of  hooks, 
and  I suppose  you  understand  what  is  meant  by 
putting  a book  on  the  Board’s  list,  would  you  say 
what  effect  that  has  on  the  programme? — The  effect 
is  that  in  exan.ining  iu  the  subject  with  which  the 
text-book  deals  the  inspector  is  limited  to  the  matter 
contained  in  the  book,  and  his  questions  must  be 
strictly  based  upon  the  statements  in  the  book,  and  cf 
course  he  must  give  it  an  honest  tlioroiigh  examina- 
tion ; no  matter  how  unwise  or  foolish,  he  must  go 
through  the  course  contained  in  that  book. 

15202.  And  when  the  body  of  inspectors  are  en- 
gaged in  prejjaring  questions  for  teachers,  pupil  teachers, 
and  monitors,  they  have  regard  tothe  fact  that  the 
placing  of  books  on  the  Board’s  list  brings  them  with- 
in the  curriculum  ? — Quite  so,  that  is  the  case. 

15203.  And  that  also  bears  upon  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  inspectors  in  schools  ? — Quite  so. 

15204.  Mr.  H.4RRINGT0X. — Have  you  anything  to 
say  about  any  of  the  industrial  work  that  is  carriofl 
on  in  rural  schools  in  your  district?  There  is  weavii  g 
done  in  some  of  these  jilaces  i — I have  no  di'.  ect 
knowledge  of  that;  it  is  carried  on  in  two  schtols, 
hut  T have  not  been  able  to  visit  them  yet. 

16205.  Is  the  present  arrangement  by  which 
cookery  is  taught  a good  one,  ought  there  to  be  a 
continuation  of  it  ? — Oh,  no,  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  not  a good  one  at-  all ; 1 would  suggest  that 
tliere  should  be  a two  years’  course,  and  further  that 
the  programme  should  be  more  practical  than  it  is, 
aTid  our  syllabus  be  more  carefully  dj-awn  up,  with  a 
view  not  of  producing  cooks  but  of  producing  imuse- 
keepers,  those  who  could  manage  on  a small  income  to 
buy  the  best  portions  of  meat  and  understand  the  econo- 
mical treatment  of  it ; we  are  noton  quite  right  lines  yet. 

15206.  Mr.  Struthebs. — T am  not  quite  clear 
about  the  procedure  of  inspectors  in  examinations ; 
this  is  the  ]jrogramme  of  examination  for  different 
chiBses ; to  know  the  geogi-aphy  of  Ireland  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  sixth  class,  and  you  said  that  that  means 
to  know  the  geography  book  dealing  with  Ii'eland  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  tlie  pupil  is  to  he  acquainted  with  the 
statements  in  the  prescribed  book  on  the  list. 

15207.  Tliat  is  a possible  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage ; but  take  the  programme  of  the  fifth  clas>-, 
second  stage,  “to  know  the  maps  of  the  continents,” 
no  mention  of  the  books  and  “ map  ” is  italidsed.  The 
same  in  the  first  stage  of  fifth.  “To  know  the  maj) 
of  Europe  and  the  map  of  Ireland,”  there  is  nothing 
said  about  a book  at  all.  hlight  not  a teacher  very 
well  say  : “ I have  taught  my  children  from  a ma]> 
alone  without  the  use  of  a text-book,  I have  given 
tlieni  no  information  about  the  lengths  of  rivers  or 
heights  of  mountains,  but  they  have  a good  knowledge 
of  the  map  of  Ireland.”  Would  it  not  be  following 
the  programme? — No,  from  the  examination  of  the 
teachers  down,  our  course  of  examination  is  to  be  bas(;d 
on  the  books  on  the  Board’s  list,  that  has  been  the 
spirit  of  the  system. 

15208.  Might  not  a teacher  choose  to  dispense  with 
a text-book  in  geography  altogether?  — No,  if  a 


teacher  or  a manager  objects  to  any  book  on  the  Cork. 
Board’s  list,  he  is  at  liberty  to  submit  an  alternative 
book,  and  that  book  is  approved  by  the  Board,  and  I ^ 

am  bound  by  it.  ' ilc.xaiider. 

15209.  Ho  must  have  a book?-— Must  have  a book. 

15210.  It  is  not  open  to  him  to  leach  such  a sub- 
ject as  geograjUiy  orally? — No,  he  must  supply  some 
indication  of  the  course  he  intends  to  follow. 

15211.  Nov  is  it  open  to  him  to  teach  such  a sub- 
ject as  grammar  orally  ; ho  must  have  a book  ? — Yes, 
or  a written  statement  of  the  course  which  he  wants 
to  teach  tliat  he  may  teach  it  properly. 

15212,  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  have 
teaching  out  of  books,  that  you  get  the  subject  more 
thoroughly  taught  ? — I do. 

15213.  Even  if  it  involves  the  teaching  of  com- 
paratively junior  classes  the  heights  of  mountains  and 
lengths  of  rivers  ? — No,  I beg  to  refer  to  what  I 
said  before,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  books  are 
quite  unfit,  and  I object  strongly  to  questions  about 
the  lengths  of  rivers,  but  I reply,  as  I said  before, 
that  the  book  liinds  me. 

15214.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  in  Scotland 
and  also  in  England,  there  is  no  prescription  of  a 
text-book  ? — So  I under-stand. 

1 521 5.  The  teacher  is  asked  to  teach  the  geography 
of  England  or  Ireland  in  a certain  standard,  and  to 
teach  simple  parsing,  but  there  is  no  obligation  on 
him  to  teach  it  on  the  lines  of  any  textbook  what- 
ever?— So  I understand. 

15216.  You  refer  to  certain  difficulties  in  the  w'ay 
of  tlie  introduction  of  manual  work,  one  is  the  cost 
of  materials,  that  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  rural 
districts  ? — A great  difficulty. 

15217.  It  could  not  be  introduced  into  poor  dis- 
tricts ill  Ireland,  unless  there  was  an  initiatory  grant 
to  provide  the  proper  apparatus  and  material  1 — Yes. 

15218.  Theie  would  also  have  to  be  an  annual 
grant  for  the  teaching,  which  would  put  it  on  a 
favourable  level  with  the  other  subjects,  such  as 
reading  and  writing? — Quite  so. 

15219.  You  said  you  would  have  to  make  a small 
beginning  in  manual  instruction,  tlien  you  said  the 
subject  should  not  be  optional  but  conqiulsory,  if  ic 
was  to  be  successfully  taught.  I don’t  quite  under- 
stand how  you  reconcile  those  two  statements.  Yon 
cannot  have  a small  beginning,  and  also  make  tbe 
subject  compulsory  over  the  country,  can  you?— I 
tliink  so,  the  two  statements  do  not  conflict  in  the 
least,  by  having  a small  beginning  you  are  enabled  to 
make  it  compulsory,  by  saying  “ small,”  I don’t  allude 
to  the  number  of  schools,  but  to  tbe  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

15220.  Then  your  idea  is  that  you  would  like 
manual  instruction  made  ,com)nilsory  throughout 
Ireland  ? — I would  certainly,  and  would  wish,  if  it 
were  ]iossible  to  have  it  to-morrow. 

15221.  If  it  were  possible,  then  is  it  impossible? — 

It  is  clearly  impossible,  we  must  proceed  by  stages. 

15223.  Then  would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  with 
a few  schools,  where  the  success  of  the  subject,  if  it 
was  a success,  would  he  apparent  to  a larger  number 
of  people,  instead  of  trying  to  make  it  compulsory  all 
at  once  ? — I don’t  quite  take  that  view,  the  possibility 
of  extending  it  would  not  be  properly  tested,  and  the 
experience  gained  would  not  be  sufficiently  fruitful 
for  future  guidance.  I would  prefer  to  make  an  effort 
now  to  have  drawing  taught,  and  if  we  succeed  we 
might  proceed  further,  but  I would  be  more  in  favour 
of  the  universal  introduction  of  drawing,  I mean 
after  a reasonable  interval,  rather  than  to  begin  a 
comijlete  course  now  in  a few  schools. 

15323.  Let  us  take  the  subject  of  drawing  to  begin 
with,  it  is  quite  clear  there  are  many  teachers  in 
Ireland  who  are  not  competent  to  teach  drawing 
thoroughly  ? — That  is  so. 

16224.  But  there  are  considerable  numbers  wl.o 
are  ? — Yes, 

15225.  And  you  have  probably  a few  very  com- 
petent teachers  of  drawing? — Wc  have. 
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15226.  In  whose  schools  the  teaching  of  drawing 
is  a very  distinct  success  ? — Quite  so. 

15227.  Might  not  these  men  be  employed  to 
instruct  a number  of  tbeii-  fellow  teachers,  seeing  they 
are  successful  in  their  own  schools? — Well,  no,  I 
would  hardly  hold  that  view,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
subject  of  drawing,  more  than  any  other,  I mean  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  taught,  has  undergone  very 
consideral)le  modification,  and  although  these  men 
succeed,  I would  wish  to  add  they  are  succeeding  in 
meeting  a test  which  I regard  as  insufficient,  and 
their  success  is  relative  not  absolute. 


15228.  You  surely  have  some  teachers  in  Ireland 
whom  you  would  regard  as  successful  absolutely,  not 
relatively  ? — I have  not  met  very  many  in  the 
schools  ; I will  give  you  a proof.  I have  examined 
in  drawing  in  a great  many  schools  iu  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and,  except  in  a few  instances,  I don’t 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  indication  that  the 
pupil’s  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  necessary 
jire-analysis  of  his  copy  before  he  proceeded  to  out- 
line it,  he  started  at  the  top  or  left,  and  took  it  as  it 
came,  but  made  no  effort  to  produce  the  leading 
lines. 

15229.  Do  these  men  get  a certificate  of  compe- 
tency in  drawing  ? — They  do. 

15230.  Then  do  you  suppose  that  while  they  were 
trained  in  the  training  college  they  were  not  taught 
the  pre-analysis  of  drawing  ? — Tlie  colleges  have  been 
relatively  a short  time  in  operation,  and  I have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  that 
point ; my  remark  rei’erred  to  the  mass  of  our 
teachers,  who  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past. 
I prefer  that  experts,  those  who  know  tlie  subject  as 
now  taught,  should  come  amongst  our  teachers  and 
lead  them, 

15231.  Where  would  you  get  those  experts? — 
There  are  some  schools  in  Ireland,  and  I presume 
there  are  more  in  England,  in  which  the  subject  is 
taught.  In  Derry,  for  instance,  there  is  a very  large 
freehand  school  successfully  taught  by  an  English 
teacher,  Mr.  Hamer. 

15232.  You  would  have  a number  of  these  experts 
isent  to  instruct  the  other  teachers  1 — I would. 

15233.  On  the  gi’ound  that  they  had  a thorough 
modern  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  were  compe- 
tent to  teach  it.  It  would  be  better  that  these  men 
should  instruct  the  teachers  generally  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  those  teachers,  so  instructed,  should 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  in  their  schools 
from  having  a sufficient  result  fee  attached  to  it, 
instead  of  attempting  to  make  it  compulsory  all  at 
•once  1 — -That  would  be  my  opinion. 

15234.  You  spoke  of  your  experience  of  finding 
girls  who  were  extremely  skilful  at  needlework  stupid 
at  other  subjects  ? — I found  that. 

16235.  I think  you  said  they  were  stupid  girls  ? — 
They  compared  unfavourably  with  others  in  the 
schools. 

L5236.  How  did  you  reach  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  stupid  ; they  showed  intelligence  in  needle- 
work ? — They  did. 

15237.  Then  why  do  you  call  them  stupid  ? — I 
used  the  teim  “ stupid  ” in  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  the  higher  intellectual  subjects,  involving 
abstract  thought. 

15238.  I have  frequently  heard  teachers  of  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  say  their  experience  is  rather 
the  contrary,  that  the  brightest  jjupils  in  grammar 
and  geography  are  also  the  most  skilful  in  manual 
work? — Well,  I have  had  considerable  experience, 
and  have  watched  that  point  particularly,  and  my 
verdict  is  not  quite  the  same.  A stupid  girl,  as 
regards  abstract  thought,  yet  possesses  the  power  of 
using  her  hands. 

15239.  You  may  regard  that  as  a subject  on  which 
opinion  is  not  finally  determined  ? — 1 think  so. 

15240.  Mr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  drawing, 
did  I gather  from  you  that  you  found  fault  with  the 


way  it  is  taught  in  training  colleges  1 — No,  I have  no 
experience.  My  conclusion  is  inferential,  not  from 
direct  observation, 

15241.  You  have  never  been  present  when  a 
teacher  of  drawing  gave  lessons  in  the  training  col- 
lege?— No,  andmyremark  refers  to  teachers  who  got 
their  certificates  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

15242.  And  who,  although  trained  teachers,  might 
not  have  got  their  certificates  in  training,  but  at  a 
local  examination? — They  might. 

15243.  Have  you  any  experience  of  schools  in 
which  physical  science  is  carried  on  anywhere  in 
the  places  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  as  in- 
spector ? — I have  had  a small  amount  of  experience, 
in  the  Model  school  at  Omagh. 

16244.  Have  they  a pJiysical  science  laboratory 
at  Omagh  ? — They  had  a small  one,  but  not  sufficiently 
extensive. 

15245.  Wa.s  it  in  the  boys’  school  1 — Yes,  but  that 
was  eleven  years  ago. 

15246.  Dave  you  any  personal  knowledge  of 
manual  instruction  in  wood  cai'ried  on  anywhere 
throughout  Ireland  : have  you  seen  the  thing  ? — No, 
I ojily  know  it  as  described  in  books,  the  English 
system ; I have  not  seen  it. 

15247.  In  the  suggestions  that  you  are  offering, 
have  you  developed  any  scheme  by  which  kinder- 
garten could  be  brought  up  into  the  higher  classes, 
from,  say,  second  class  and  extended  to  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth? — No,  I am  not  prepared  with  any 
suggestions  of  value  at  present.  Still  it  is  very 
desirable,  and  I would  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
that  the  suggestion  of  Canon  Powell  is  one  in  which 
I thoroughly  agree — that  the  introduction  of  kinder- 
garten into  schools  has  been  prevented  owing  to  tl  e 
rule  that  has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  or  at  least  that  it  will  not  be  paid  for, 
I agree  that  that  block  ought  to  be  removed. 

15248.  With  regard  to  the  programme  in  grammar 
and  geography,  Mr.  Struthers  asked  you  whether  it 
was  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  use 
text-books  ; did  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  ? 
—Yes. 

15249.  Where  is  that  laid  down? — My  information 
was  gained  in  the  first  instance  from  the  authoritative 
directions  of  those  who  trained  me. 

15250.  But  we  have  the  class  programme  here, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  a text-book  in  con- 
nection with  grammar  or  geography.  Text-books 
are  referred  to  in  certain  other  cases,  but  those 
were  text-books  which  the  Commissioners  published  ; 
they  were  res])onsible  for  the  matter  of  such  text- 
books, but  they  were  never  responsible  for  the  matter 
of  text-books  in  grammar  and  geogi-aphy,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  in  the  power  of  the  teachers  to  use 
any  suitable  text-book,  or  to  give  a lesson  on,  say,  the 
geography  of  Ireland  without  any  reference  to  a text- 
book ? — Yes,  but  then  if  you  take  writing  there  is  no 
prescription  there. 

15251.  But  grammar  and  geography  were  the  two 
subjects  you  mentioned.  Are  you  in  favour  of  indi- 
vidual examination  of  pupils  for  results  fees  ? I 

15252.  Bather  than  class  examination  of  pupils  ? 

I am  strongly  in  favour  of  individual  examination. 

15253.  Would  you  confine  the  oxamination  on  the 
occasion  of  the  results  examination  to  those  who  had 
attended  the  minimum  number  of  days,  or  would  you 
include  in  the  examination  pupils  who  had  attended 
some  portion  of  the  year,  but  not  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  days  to  qualify  for  a fee? — I would  confine  the 
examination  to  those  who  had  made  100  or  more 
attendances  on  the  day  of  the  examination  for  results. 

15254,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  inspectors  are 

onyableto  attend  once  a year  in  some  schools,  what 
provision  would  you  make  for  the  inspection  or  exami- 
nation of  pupils  on  other  occasions,  say  of  pupils  who 

had  not  attended  the  minimum  number  of  days  ? 1 

answer  that  in  this  way : our  programme  can  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  if  you  introduce  class  examina- 
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tioii,  as  I think  you  safely  might,  in  all  subjects,  except 
tlie  foul-  I have  mentioned,  you  would  lighten  the 
labours  of  Inspectors. 

15255.  Then  you  think  class  examination  might  be 
safely  introduced  1— Certainly. 

15256.  Rev.  Dr.  Wi.LSox.-^Our  duty,  as  a Com- 
mission, is  to  ascertain  how  far,  and  in  what  form,  we 
can  introduce  manual  instruction  into  the  schools  of 
the  Board,  you  propose  to  give  causes  which  may  pre- 


vent its  successful  adoption,  would  you  give  us  a Cork, 
summary  of  those  causes  1 — I have  already  done  so.  oct.2.  i'g9; 

15257.  I want  merely  the  hendal— Cost  of  mate- 
rials  ; I may  venture  to  say  a modest  programme  not 
requiring  too  much  made  compulsory,  that  is  after  a 
due  interval ; providing  adequately  for  the  training  of 
the  teachers,  and  also  providing  that  the  introduction 
of  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  literary  programme 
unduly,  should  succeed. 


Mr.  C.  Smith,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


15258..  Chaikmah. — You  are  a District  Inspector 
of  National  schools  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

15259.  What  observations  have  yon  to  make  on 
needlework  1 — With  reference  to  needlework  my  ex- 
jHirieiice  was  that  local  exliibitions  ha<l  a great  effect 
in  stimulating  the  children  to  improve  in  needlework. 
Prior  to  my  coming  to  Cork,  I was  in  Clonmel  for 
several  years  ; we  started  local  exhibition.s  there, 
and  up  to  j£20  was  given  in  prizes,  and  it  had  a 
wonderful  effect  in  stimulating  the  children.  Also,  I 
should  say,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  advance  in  knit- 
tino'.  Knitting  is  practically  at  a standstill,  from 
liftli  class  up  ; the  programme  might  be  altered,  and  I 
don’t  think  crochet  would  be  too  much  to  ask  teachers 
to  give  instruction  in  ; it  is  very  simple  and  it  is  easily 
mastered  by  even  young  children.  And  I tliink  the 
teachers  might  very  well  he  called  upon  to  giveiustruc- 
tion  in  the  higher  kinds  of  needlework.  There  is  a good 
length  of  time  given  for  it,  an  hour  a day,  that  mean.s 
a "reat  deal  of  proficiency  could  be  attained ; and  con- 
sidering that  one  quarter  of  the  school  day,  an  hour  a 
day,  is  given  to  needlework,  I am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  a higher  fee  should  be  paid  for  it,  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  teachers  and  the  children.  A good  deal 
has  been  said  about  judging  needlework,  1 don’t  think 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  judging  needlework,  a 
man  can  judge  it  almost  as  well  as  a woman,  it  is 
merely  symmetry,  if  work  is  .symmetrically  done  it  is 
well  done,  if  it  is  not  symmetrically  clone  it  is  ill- 
done. 

15260.  With  regard  to  practical  work  in  schools, 
will  you  give  us  your  observations  on  that  subject  1 — 
I think  cookery  and  laundry  work  ought  to  be  taught 
in  all  girls’  schools,  and  I think  the  first  part  of  the 
day  on  Saturday  should  be  exclusively  given  to 
cookery  and  laundry  work;  every  female  teacher 
is  perfectly  competent  to  acquire  a knowledge 
that  will  be  useful  and  sufficient  to  teach  cookery 
and  laundry,  and  I think  tlnit,  they  should  give 
two  hours  each  week  to  it.  The  expense  of  getting 
materials  together  might  very  well  be  contributed  to 
by  the  Commissioners,  i.e.  by  the  Government,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Government  contribute  two-thirds 
towards  building  a school  and  equipping  it  with  desk.s, 
so  they  might  grant  two-thirds  to  equip  it  with  uten- 
sils for  cookery  and  laundry  ; and  inasmuch  as  every 
female  teacher  could  become  an  adept  in  cookery  and 
laundry,  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
do  so. 

15261.  'Then,  with  regard  to  dressmaking? — That 
is  taught  as  an  extra  where  the  alternative  scheme  is 
not  in  existence. 

15262.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  work  done  by  unrecognised  itinerant  teachers  in 
cookery  and  dressmaking  ? — There  was  a great 
difficulty  when  the  results  jjrogramme  with  regard  to 
sewing  machine  and  dressmaking  was  revised,^  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  dressmaking ; that  difficulty 
was  tided  over,  in  the  case  of  my  late  district,  by 
getting  a lady  called  Miss  Walsh  to  aid.  I,  acting 
with  some  of  the  teachers  fo  the  district,  organised 
a class  for  Saturdays,  and  Miss  Walsh  gave  lessons 
in  the  Model  .school,  and  every  teacher  in  the 
district  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  approved 
system  of  ' dressmaking,  and  they  taught  this  in 
their  schools.  And  in  every  school  where  sewing 
machine  was  presented  as  an  extra,  dressmaking  was 


well  taught  on  scientiffc  and  approved  principles.  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

In  the  same  way  the  teachers  of  the  district  could 

acquire  a knowledge  of  cookery  and  laundry  that 

would  be  useful  in  teaching  their  children.  Classes  • 

could  be  formed  under  a diplomee  of  some  recognised 

school  of  cookery  and  laundry. 

15263.  Have  you  anytliing  to  say  with  regard  to 
cookery  as  an  extra  branch  in  schools? — Cookery  is 
taught  largely  in  all  the  convent  schools  at  present  as 
an  extra  bi-ancb.  There  is  also  an  itineraut  teacher 
of  cookery  in  Cork,  she  had  ten  classes  in  the  early 
part  efthis  year.  I examinedthc.se  classes  towai-ds  the 
end  of  April,  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory. 

15264.  How  is  she  paid? — I could  not  really  say 
that ; I fancy  she  is  paid  by  the  Commissioners  and 
gets  some  results  fees. 

15265.  She  is  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board? — In  a certain  sense. 

15266.  Does  she  give  her  lessons  only  to  pupils  of 
theNationalscbools,  or  toanybocly  who  likes  tocome  ?-— 

At  present  she  is  engaged  altogether  with  pupils  in 
National  schools.  There  are  four  courses  of  lessons 
going  on  at  present  in  my  district.  There  are  lessons 
going  on  in  the  Youghal  district ; she  is  giving 
cookery  lessons  in  Canon  Powell’s  school,  she  gives 
twenty  lessons,  but  they  are  quite  insufficient,  die 
children  are  beginning  merely  to  get  a taste  for 
cookery,  an  Inclination  for  it,  a liking  for  it. 

15267.  Yon  have  a heading  down  here  about  the 
industrial  department  in  connection  ^^ith  wages ; 
explain  what  you  mean  by  tluat  ? — I think  in  schools 
where  you  have  an  industrial  department  there  is  a 
wrong  trend  given  to  the  fancies  ot  the  children,  they 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  being  trained  up 
as  domestic  servants,  then  being  trained  as  weavers 
or  stitchers.  The  wages  paid  in  those  departments  is 
wretchedly  small  at  best,  and  when  these  children 
have  ceased  to  attend  school  they  are  cast  upon  the 
world  without  much  means  of  earning  a livelihood, 
whereas  if  they  had  got  a bias  cowards  becoming  good, 
effective,  well  trained  domestic  servants,  they  would 
have  a competency  for  their  future,  a safe  home  and 
better  wages  than  the  miserable  pittance  they  get 
from  working  at  weaving  and  such  like  industrial 
occupations.  I had  in  my  late  district  a weaving 
department  in  the  Mercy  Convent,  CarrIck•on-^ul^, 
and  I don’t  know  cliat  the  girls  there  were  earning  very 
lar^e  wages.  There  is  in  this  district  at  present  the 
famous  Kinsale  department;  there  they  are  earning 
fair  wages,  but  it  is  a very  precarious  business,  at  any 
moment  Iheii-  occupation  may_  be  gone,  whereas  if 
they  were  tra.ined  up  as  domestic  servants  and  given 
a bias  in  that  direction  they  would  have  a secure  live-  ^ 

lihood  before  them. 

15268.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  agriculture 
as  taught  in  the  schools  ?— I have  to  differ  considerably 
with  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  about  ir, 

I think  it  is  just  as  intelligently  taught  as  grammar 
or  geography. 

15269.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.  — That  might  not  be 
saying  much  ?-- It  is  not  saying  overmuch,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  run  down,  and  I know  . 
from  pei-sonal  experience  that  the  teachers  are  com- 
petent to  teach  it.  „ , . . 

15270.  Chairman. — What  are  tfie  . difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reducing  the  theoretical  knowledge  to, 

: practice  ? — For  instance,  when  those  boys  go  home, . 
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Cork.  and  suggest  to  their  father  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
Oc«"^897  other,  their  father  would  only  smile  at  them. 

15271.  But  when  they  become  farmers  themselvesl 
Mr.  C.  Smith.  — -gy.  ^jjgy  become  farmers,  their  knowledge 

will  have  passed  away. 

15272.  They  could  refresh  their  memories  from  tJic 
hook? — I think  the  new  book  will  do  a great  deal 
towards  encouraging  agriculture,  it  is  a book  of 
reference  now ; the  old  book  was  anything  but  that ; 
the  new  book  is  a handy  book  of  leferenoe,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  found  very  useful. 

15273.  Do  you  think  any  time  could  be,  gained 
for  manual  training  without  reducing  the  present 
programme? — I should  not  like  to  see  the  literary 
programme  interfered  with,  because  I think  our  boys 
have  got  a poor  smattei'iiig  of  knowledge  at  the  end 
of  their  course,  the  best  of  them.  I believe  Satuiday 
morning  should,  and  ought  to,  be  given  to  manual 
ti  iiining,  particularly  to  lessons  in  phy.sical  science ; 
the  male  teachers  ought  to  be  forced  to  teach  elemen- 
tary jihysical  science,  it  gives  a taste  and  trend  to 
boys’  thoughts. 

15274.  I suppose  you  think  that  someway  or  other 
additional  remuneration  should  be  provided  for  the 
teachers  for  this  Saturday  work,  so  that,  they 
-should  lose  nothing  but  rather  gain  ?-  -Precisel}'  so, 
my  lord. 

15275.  Do  you  think  that  at  present  the  National 
teachers,  as  a body,  are  suited  to  give  practical  effect 
to  any  scheme  of  manual  ti-aining? — Some  of  the 
younger  members  miglst,  hut  as  a body,  I am  afraid 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  training  colleges 
would  not  be  very  handy. 

15276.  You  think  their  hand  is  out  of  practice  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

15277.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of 
elementary  science  and  ]jhysical  science  in  National 
schools  would  be  an  advantage? — It  ought  to  be 
compulsory  on  all  male  teachers  to  teach  natural 
sciences. 

15278.  What  about  kindergarten?  — It  is  very 
useful. 

15279.  And  you  think  it  might  be  extended;  or 
would  you  leave  it  as  it  is  ? — If  it  is  taught,  it  can  be 
taught  to  third  class  pupils. 

15280.  But  it  is  not ; there  is  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in  ; why  is  it  not  ? — Because  the  expenditure 
is  too  much,  it  is  a question  of  money,  and  it  is  vei  y 
laborious,  it  requires  a skilled  teacher  to  teach  the 
third  class  programme  in  kindergarten,  and  it  is 
rarely  attempted. 

15281.  Mr.  IIedington. — How  would  you  teach 
iheteacherstogiveinstiuctioniucookery  and  laundry 
work? — It  would  be  easy  to  get  classes  together 
as  I did  in  Clonmel,  I got  a class  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  teachers  in  there  on  Saturdays,  under  a teacher, 
for  acquiring  knowledge  in  scientific  cli-essmaking. 
That  could  be  done  under  a tiained  teacher. 

15282.  But  the  centres  you  selected  might  be 
..some  distance  from  a large  number  of  schools  ; would 
the  teachers  come  in  long  distances  ? — They  go  into 
-centres  generally  on  Saturdays.  The  difficulty  was 
not  experienced  in  the  Clonmel  district. 

15283.  What  did  the  teachers  learn? — About 
twenty-five  attended  lessons  in  scientific  dressmaking. 

• 15284.  Would  you  teach  the  male  teachers  elemen- 

tary science  in  the  same  way  ? — I'liey  should 
know  it ; it  is  not  a great  requirement  to  ask  ele- 
mentary teachers  to  know  a little  physical  science;  a 
person  is  not  proiierly  educated  unless  he  knows  some- 
thing of  it;  I don’t  think  it  M’ould  be  asking  too  much 
of  them  to  insist  on  their  making  it  up. 

15285.  I suppose  you  would  insist  on  their  knowing 
it  practicnlfy? — It  would  be  better;  but  even  theo- 
retically, it  is  of  advantage. 

15286.  You  said  twenty  lessons  in  cookery  were 
not  sufficient? — Certainly  not. 

15Sd7.  Is  that  founded  on  your  own  observation 
or  the  opinion  of  experts? — Fioin  my  own  observa- 
tion and  the  opinion  of  the  expert,  Miss  O’Connor; 


she  says  it  is  not  sufficient ; in  some  cases  the  teachers 
are  continuing  eookeiy  lessons. 

15288.  You  are  aware  that  cookery  can  he  taught 
to  fourth  class  now,  and  a fee  got  for  it  ? — Quite  so  ; 
I have  examined  fourth  class  children. 

15289.  So  fourth  class  cluidi’en  can  have  two  years 
at  cookery? — Yes. 

15290.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  establishment 
of  a course  of  housewifery,  teaching  the  children  all 
that  a housemaid  and  a parlourmaid  should  know? 
— That  comes  in  in  domestic  economy. 

15291.  But  have  you  ever  thought  of  teaching  it 
practically  1 — No,  I liave  not,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  cookery  and  laundry. 

15292.  Would  you  approve  then  of  having  it  taught 
practically  by  putting  children  through  a course  of 
cleaning  rooms,  lighting  fires,  lighting  lamps, 
and  so  on  ? — Undoubtedly,  I think  the  great  advan- 
tage of  cookery  is  making  them  wash  and  tidy 
up, — one  of  the  advantages — an  advantage  that  often- 
times is  overlooked  where  cookery  is  taught  as  an 
extra  in  the  scliool,  and  nob  under  llie  itinerant 
teacher,  it  is  a servant  of  the  establishment  that  often 
tidies  up. 

15293.  I thought  you  were  in  favour  of  cookery 
being  taught  by  the  teacher  of  tlie  school  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15294.  You  think  the  teaching  of  agricultiu-e,  as 
earned  out  at  present,  has  been  of  value.  Do  you 
hear  those  who  have  been  pupils  of  ourseliools  admitting 
that  they  liave  derived  much  benefit  by  the  study  of 
the  book  1—1  could  not  say  that,  because  I have  no 
practical  experience  of  tliem  after  they  leave  school. 
But  in  agriculture  they  are  talking  about  matter.s 
that  they  know  and  have  an  idea  about,  it  is  not  an 
abstract  idea,  a concrete  idea,  and  it  must  tend  to  the 
development  of  intelligence. 

15295.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  essential  to  farmers 

to  have  a knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  ? It 

would  be  all  the  better. 

15296.  How  can  they  understand  all  the  develop- 
ments of  modern  agriculture,  without  knowing  some 
chemistry? — Undoubtedly  not. 

15297.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson, — You  would  propo.se 
that  Saturdays  should  be  utilized  by  manual  instruc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

, 15298.  You  are  anxious,  I see,  to  protect  literarv 
instruction  on  the  other  days  ? — By  all  means  I 
think  we  have  too  little  literary  instruction. 

15299.  Could  you  not  iifford  to  give  sny  time  on 
the  other  five  days  to  this  1 — I fancy  so,  in  the  course 
of  a little  time.  Now,  owing  to  the  change  that  has 
come  into  the  progiarnme  since  yesterday,  whereby 
we  will  have  explanation  taught  from  the  second  class 
up,  there  will  not  he  such  a demand  for  grammaj-  it 
will  be  more  easily  taught  and  more  easily  r.nderstood 
by  the  pupils.  I would  certainly  tlimk  the  pio- 
grarnme  in  geography  ratght  be  very  mucli  curtailed, 
particularly  in  regarcl  to  sixth  class. 

15300.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  many  of  the 
girls  should  be  taught  for  household  service,  but  when 
they  are  taught  cookery  and  laimclry  they  have  gone 
far  in  that  direction.  Would  you  projios'e  any  plan 
for,  say,  the  duties  of  a housemaid  being  taught  in  a 
school  ?— Those  are  practically  taught  at  present 
wlierever  you  have  domestic  economy,  if  the  books 
for  girls  were  drawn  up  witli  lessons  like  those  I 
think  it  would  be  teaching  housewifery.  ’ 

15301.  That  is  only  domestic  economy  tauvlit  in 
lessons,  what  I would  ask  is  could  you  suggeS;  any 
plan  for  having  it  practically  taught?— No,  I could  not. 

15302.  Mr.  Molloy.— I think  you  said  you  recem- 
mend  that  cookery  and  laundry  work  should  be 
taught  everywhere  by  the  female  teachers  engan-ed  ? 
—Yes,  everywhere;  every  female  teacher  oughl;  to 
teach  them. 

15303.  Would  you  indicate  the  sources  from 
which  the-  appliances  would,  come? — I think  two- 
thirds  ought  to  be  voted  by  the  Commissioners  and 
one-third  from  local  parties; 
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15304.  Is  it  your  opinioit  that  the  local  parties 
throughout  Ii-eland  would  uiake  uj)  oue-third  of  the 
cost  iu  every  school  where  a female  teacher  was 
^ii, raged  in  order  to  have  laundry  and  cookery  taught  1 
-.-Well,  one-third  is  made  u|5  in.  the  case  of  buildings, 
and  there  is  ro  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  up 
iu  the  case  of  utensils. 

1.5305.  In  speaking  of  the  indu.strial  department, 
vou  advocate  that  the  training  there  should  be  rather 
in  the  direction  of  making  girls  fit  for  domestic  service 
tliun  to  earn  wiiges  as  weavers  1 — Yes. 

1530C.  But  surely  according  to  the  Board’s  pro- 
gramme there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  teaching 
such  a trade  as  domestic  service  or  such  a trade  as 
weaving,  neither  “domestic  service”  nor  “wages” 
occur  throughout  the  progranirnel — When  1 say 
domestic  service  I mean  to  give  the  girls  a trend  in 
that  direction,  not  to  look  down  on  domestic  service 
iis  a thing  beneath  them,  but  to  put  it  on  a footing 
with  weaving. 

15307.  You  have  already  indicated  that  you  think 
Saturday  would  be  the  pi-oper  time  for  the  instruction 
in  manual  work  and  also  for  physical  science  t — 
Because  I do  not  like  anytime  to  betaken  away  from 
till)  literary  education  of  bo}’s  or  girls,  I want  to  save 
it  as  far  as  jtossible,  and  if  any  time  is  to  be  given  let 
it  be  on  Saturday. 

15308.  Could  time  not  be  found  even  during  the 
(irdinary  week  days  t—A  little  time  could  be  gained 
from  geography,  and  some  could  he  gained  from 
grammar  and  some  gained  by  leaving  out  iiseless 
extras  that  are  taught  at  jiresent,  that  pupils  are 
forced  to  go  through,  although  they  are  of  very  little 
use  to  them  afterwai'cls, 

15309.  CI1AIRMA^• What  have  you  in  your  mind 

jiowl — Botany,  physical  geogrujiliy  beyond  all  others, 
because  it  is  never  tauglu  intelligent!)',  Latin,  Greek, 
sliortliand,  and  ty))ewriting. 

15310.  Mr.  Struthurs. — Could  physical  geography 
jujt  be  taught  intelligently  1 — It  could,  by  all  means, 
but  never  is. 

15311.  Mr.  Molloy — Y'ou  refer  to  Greek  as  one 
of  them  ; I think  you  will  find  only  two  schools  in 
which  Greek  was  taught  throughout  Ireland? — Two 
in  Greek  and  twenty-nine  in  Latin. 

15312.  Two  out  of  8,500  .schools? — There  is  no 
reason  why  French  should  be  taught. 

15313.  How  many  teach  botany? — Only  one; 
French  eighty-five. 

15314.  While  the)' are  set  forth  there  tliey  really 
<!on’t  take  up  the  ovdinavy  time  of  the  pupils.  In 
die  case  of  an  extra  subieet,  who  is  the  judge  of  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  school  ? — The 
leaohei'  principally. 

1531o.  Has  not  the  manager  a controlling  voice  ? 
— He  has,  but  he  scarcely  ever  exercises  his  power. 

15316.  Has  not  the  inspector  also  a veiy  large 
voice? — Only  with  regard  to  the  number  of  extras, 
he  has  somethiug  to  say  to  that. 

15317.  But  as  to  the  particular  two,  if  the  teacher 
is  qualified  local  parties  make  the  selection.  What 
obieotion  have  you  to  that? — I have  no  objection  to 
the  local  parties  selecting,  but  I do  object  to  pupils 
who  are  badly  educated  in  the  ordinaiy  literary  pro- 
gi'amme  being  put  forward  in  extras  that  are  of  very 
little  value. 

1531S.  Would  you  recommend  the  cancelling  of 
the  permission  to  give  instruction  in  extra  branches? 
— In  some  cases  I would. 

15319.  Are  you  not  aware  that  if  such  a recom- 
mendation is  made  extra  branches  could  be  cancelled  ? 
— They  can  be  cancelled,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  always  would  be  cancelled. 

15320.  So  that  there  is  a i)rovision  already  for 
carrying  out  the  recommenilations  you  make  ? — There 
is. 

15321.  Mr.  Strothers. — The  object  of  the  primary 
school  is  not  to  train  children  for  domestic  service 
any  more  than  for  any  special  trade? — Certainly  not. 

15322,  Nor  is  the  object  of  teaching  agriculture  in 


rural  schools  to  make  all  the  boys  farmers  ? — To  make 

them  intelligent,  that  is  the  object  of  every  subject  oct.  2.  1897. 

taught  iu  elementary  schools.  _ cTiBith. 

15323.  Why  do  you  wish  to  have  domestic  economy 
taught  specially  ? — Because  it  would  make  those  per- 
son.? intelligent  for  domestic  service  in  afterlife. 

15324.  The  subject  may  be  taught  in  a school  in 
order  to  make  pupils  intelligent,  and  it  may  be  taught 
in  a school  to  prepare  them  for  future  life.  Those 
are  two  distinct  ends? — They  are  practically  the 
same. 

15325.  They  are  two  distinct  objects? —They  are 
virtually  the  same,  intelligence  and  preparation  lor  a 
future  life  are  practically  the  same. 

15326.  Then  do  yon  think  that  any  subject  might 
be  introduced  into  a scliool  which  would  prepare 
pupils  for  a future  life,  and  tru.st  to  its  giving  them 
a good  ti’ainiug  in  intelligence  ? — Yes. 

15327.  Then  why  do  you  attach  such  special  im- 
portance to  the  literary  subjects  ?- -Because  I want 
the  people  trained  in  intelligence  up  to  the  nations 
around  us. 

15328.  Do  the  literary  subjects  give  a special 
]-)rcparatiou  for  the  future  life  of  pupils  ? — Certainly, 
they  make  them  intelligent. 

15329.  For  instance,  is  the  teaching  of  decimals 
very  useful  to  the  ordinary  tradesman  ? — Unquestion- 
ably, it  trains  bis  intellect. 

15330.  I mean  for  himself,  is  it  useful  for  his 
future  life?— In  as  far  as  it  makes  him  an  intelligfnt 
being,  able  to  utilise  his  powers. 

15331.  That  maybe  achieved  by  many  other  sub- 
jects, why  select  this  particular  subject  ?— Because  it 
is  the  usual  way  adopted  everywhere. 

15332.  You  fall  back  on  custom  ?— Yes. 

15333.  We  had  it  the  other  day  that  the  special 
leaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  is  not 
found  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  preparing  pupils  lor 
more  advanced  instruction  in  agriculture  in  special 
schools,  such  as  the  Munster  Dairy  School ; would 
you  be  inclined  to  think  it  Las?— 1 don’t  quite  follow 
vou. 

15334.  We  had  it  stated,  by  some  witness,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  instruction  in  agriculture  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  jmpils 
who  afterwards  go  in  for  a more  advanced  course  of 
agriculture  iu  such  schools  as  GLcsnevin  or  the 
Munster  Dairy  school  ?— I would  not  at  all  accept 
that  statement  as  correct.  Agriculture  in  primary 
.schools  must  necessarily  be  a proper  introduction  for 
higher  forms  of  agriculture. 

15335.  Do  you  find  that  the  children  apply  after- 
wards the  knowledge  of  agriculture  that  they  have 
learned  in  these  schools  ? — .1  cannot  answer  for  that, 
my  experience  does  not  reach  to  the  children  outeide 
the  school. 

15336.  Only  theoretically  you  think  they  should  ? 

— Tcs. 

15337.  Mr.  Harrixgtox. — You  mentioned  that 
local  exhibitions  were  organized  in  Clonmel  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  needlework  teach- 
ing in  schools? — Yes. 

15338.  How  were  those,  exhibitions  started,  I take 
it  that  there  were  Ladies’  Committees? — A lady  started 
them,  and  then  ladies  and  gentlemen  formed  the 
committee,  and  the  schools  took  it  up  heartily, 

15339.  Eich  school  contributed  to  the  exhibition  ? 

Yes,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  sent  in 

wrought  articles  to  the  exhibition. 

15340.  Do  you  think  if  local  committees  were  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  needlework  classes  in  schools, 
throughout  the  country  it  would  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  work?— It  w-ould  be  an  enormous  stimu- 
lus to  an  improvemtmt  in  needlework. 

15341.  Would  that  interference  be  resented  by  the 
teachers? — No,  on  the  contrary,  I think  they  hail 
visitors  like  that  with  pleasure,  that  was  the  experience 
I had. 

15342.  You  spoke  of  weaving  and  lacc  making  in 
some  of  these  schools,  though  they  are  not  compulsory. 
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still  they  are  as  a matter  of  fact  tauglit  in  some  of  the 
primary  schools  in  your  district! — Yes,  lace-making 
is  taught  with  great  success  in  Kiusale. 

15343.  Is  not  weaving  taught  in  some  of  the  schools? 
— Not  in  my  district. 

15344.  Well,  iacemaldng  and  crochet  are? — Yes. 

15345.  Would  you  not  consider  those  two  branches 
are  technical  subjects  of  special  trades  ?— They  are. 

1534G.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  for  that  regulation 
to  be  continued  by  wliich  those  subjects  may  be 
taught  ? — I don’t  think  it  does  any  harm  or  interferes 
materially  with  other  trades. 


15347.  As  regards  laundry  work,  to  wliat  extent  is 
laundry  work  taught  in  the  National  schools,  outside 
the  Convent  schools? — I don’t  know  anything  about 
it ; I have  never  met  a school  in  which  laundry  wus 
taught ; there  are  at  present  laundry  clas.ses  going 
on  in  the  Youghal  district,  I believe  tliere  is  one  in 
the  Presentation  Convent  in  Youghal. 

15348.  C'oukl  anything  be  done  in  tlie  way  of 
teaching  laundry  in  the  oi-dinary  National  schools  ? 
— It  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  ordinary  National 
schools. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Murray,  Head-Maslei’,  Cork  Model  School,  examined. 


15349.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Head-Master  of 
the  Model  scliool  here  ? — Yes. 

1 6350.  I think  you  liave  a suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  time  may  be  found  for  manual  training,  if  desii- 
able,  without  much  extension  of  the  present  school 
day  ? — With  regard  to  that  I am  quite  in  accord  with 
what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Alexander, 
we  might  limit  the  time  for  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic  by  modifying  the  programme. 

15351.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of 
its  introduction  into  the  elementary  schools  ? — I don’t 
think  it  could  he  introduced  at  jiresent  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools ; it  might  be  introduced  into  the  large 
centres  in  cities,  but  only  in  large  schools  with  ■\’ery 
capable  teachers,  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  on  tlie 
subject,  in  order  that  the  public  may  take  to  it. 

1 5352.  Were  you  here  all  the  day  ? — Yes. 

15353.  Did  you  hear  a question  that  was  read  from 
Herr  Salomon’s  evidence  in  Sweden  as  to  the  advantage 
of  a gradual  introduction  of  the  subject?  His  opinion 
was  that  if  you  introduce  it  into  a new  country  like 
Ireland,  you  should  begin  with  very  few  schools,  and 
gradually  increase  them  ; in  fact,  that  is  the  system 
tliat  was  puz'.sued  in  Sweden  ; they  began  graduallv 
with  a few  schools,  and  have  now  increased  to  about 
lialf  the  schools  in  the  whole  country  ? — That  would 
be  my  opinion  too,  that  it  should  be  introduced  very 
slowly  in  that  way,  for  the  teachers  has-e  got  to  be 
educated  to  what  it  really  is. 

15354.  At  present  there  is  not  a staff  of  teachers ; it 
would  take  time  to  prepare  a staff  of  teachers? — I have 
had  no  experience  of  what  the  Sloyd  system  is,  but  I 
saw  manual  work  done  at  South  Kensington. 

15355.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  ? — I tliink  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  subjects  that  you  can  have  in 
city  and  town  schools. 

15356.  Of  course  if  you  are  to  have  manual  training 
you  must  have  drawing  as  a basis  for  it;  but  inde- 
pendently of  manual  training,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  making  the  teaching  of 
drawing  compulsory  ? — Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  in  that 
respect  I think  that  nothing  trains  the  eye  so  well  as 
the  teaching  of  drawing.  I felt  it  myself.  I never 
Avas  taught  draoving  until  I Avas  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  Avhen  at  the  training  school  in  Dublin.  I ex- 
perienced the  benefits  then,  but,  of  course,  that  is 
only  an  individual  case. 

15357.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question 
of  physical  science  in  National  schools? — Yes,  I have 
had  physical  science  classes  in  the  Model  school  up  to 
the  pi-esent  time. 

15358.  Do  you  find  tliem  successful? — They  are 
under  Kensington,  not  under  the  National  Board  ; I 
cannot  say  Ave  are  so  succes.sful  noAv;  the  programme 
has  become  too  difficult  for  the  elementary  school 
children  to  grasp. 

15359.  You  have  not  been  able  to  earn  results  fees  ? 
— We  earn  results  fees,  but  not  a results  fee  that 
pays  for  the  labour  and  expense. 

15360.  You  think  there  was  a mistake  made  in  the 
alteration  ? — That  is  ray  opinion. 

15361.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  you  teach  any  physical 


science  in  the  Model  school  noiv  ? — Yes,  to  the  pupil 
teachers  and  a very  fcAv  adA'anced  pupils. 

15362.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  taught  to  children 
under  the  fifth  class? — I Avould  not  be  disposed  to  go 
loAA'er  on  the  programme  than  the  junior  stage  of  fifth 
class. 

15363.  Even  if  a simpler  course  of  science  was 
draAvn  up  ? — Even  a very  simple  course  of  science,  I 
Avoukl  not  be  disposed  to  venture  the  fourth  class  on ; 
I Avould  give  some  preparatory  knoAvleclge  to  the  fourth 
class,  but  I Avould  not  Avish  to  present  them  for  exami- 
nation. 

15364.  Mr.  Syrutiiers. — You  give  object  lessons? 
— I do. 

15365.  That  Avould  be  called  science? — We  don’t 
call  it  that. 

15366.  Mr.  Redington. — It  has  been  gh-en  in 
evidence  that  in  some  schools  the  fourth  class  are 
taught  science? — I heard  that  mentioned  by  hlr. 
Burke,  but  I should  say  that  his  fourth  class  standard 
corresponds  Avith  our  junior  fifth. 

15367.  Is  Saturday  available  in  the  Model  school? 
— We  teach  on  Saturday  until  tAvelve  o’clock. 

1536S.  Would  it  be  available  for  manual  training  ? 
— Oh,  certainly. 

15369.  But  at  present  you  have  other  things? — 
At  present  Ave  extend  the  literary  piogramme. 

15370.  Would  you  be  i>repared  to  give  up  Satur- 
day morning  to  manual  Avovk  ? — It  is  practically 
giA'en  up  to  cookery  in  the  girls’  school,  and  we  Avould 
be  prepared  to  give  it  up  to  manual  Avork  in  the  boys’ 
school. 

15371.  You  don’t  think  the  literary  work  Avould 
suffer? — No,  but  I have  one  remark  to  make,  Satur- 
day is  usually  a market  day,  the  children  are  generally 
kept  at  home,  and  hence  the  teachers  Avould  have 
great  difficulty  in  conducting  any  successful  classes 
on  Saturdays. 

15373.  CuAiRAi.AN. — IsSaturday  a universal  market 
day  in  county  Cork  ? — Children  don’t  sufTer  so  mucli 
in  that  Avay  in  Cork,  but  in  most  of  the  toAvns  I 
knoAv,  Saturday  is  the  market  day. 

15373.  Mr.  Kedington. — From  your  experience  of 
teachers  generally,  do  you  think  there  Avould  be  any 
difficulty  in  instructing  them  in  the  elements  of 
science,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  teach  science  in  every 
National  school  ? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  much 
difficulty. 

15374.  Would  you  have  Saturday  lectures? — Yes, 
available  for  teachers  only. 

15375.  Or  Avould  you  prefer  a course  of  six  Aveeks 
or  so  at  some  centre  ? — My  expeidence  of  a three 
weeks’  course  at  Kensington  was  that  an  immense 
amount  of  good  Avas  done. 

15376.  Have  you  been  there  yourself? — I spent 
tAvo ' sessions  tliere ; there  avus  a magnificent 
result,  I thought,  from  the  lectures ; the  teachers  were 
very  careful,  and  they  Avere  taughs  to  make  a lot  of 
the  simpler  apparatus  themselves. 

15377.  Would  you  prefer  that  system  to  liaving  a 
lecture  every  Saturday  for  the  teachers  of  a certain 
district  ? — T Avould  much  prefer  the  Kensington 
system. 

15378.  At  Avhat  time  of  the  year  would  it  be 
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coBvenient  for  teachers  to  go  to  these  courses  if  they 
were  introduced  ?— It  was  during  my  July  holidays  I 
went. 

15379.  Most  of  the  holidays  are  m summer'! — 
Some  of  the  teachers  don’t  talie  their  holidays  until 
the  harvest  season,  so  three  courses  of  lectures  might 
be  carried  on  for  a month  eacli. 

15380.  What  lectures  did  you  attend  at  Kensing- 
ton'!—Lectures  on  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

15381.  Co  you  think  a course  of  three  weeks 
would  be  quite  .sufficient  to  enable  a teacher  to  obtain 
a good  elementary  knowledge  of  these  things? — I 
should  like  him  to  have  his  text-book  ])i-etty  well 
prepared. 

15382.  He  could  do  that  at  home?— Yes,  and  then 
by  his  own  practice  afterwards,  he  would  learn  an 
immense  amount  in  three  weeks. 

15383.  How  do  you  pro]50se  that  the  apparatus 
should  be  provided  ? — I think  the  appaiatus  should  be 
verv  largely  provided  by  the  Statej  and  the  teachers 
misht  provide  some  also. 

15384.  Do  you  think  the  managers  and  teachers 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus? — I would  not  like  to  speak  for  the 
tcacher.s. 

15385.  Would  they  be  able  to  get  it  from  the 
manager  or  from  their  friends  ? — If  the  subject  was 
made  attractive,  the  teachers  would  meet  it  somehow 
or  other. 

15386.  The  pupils  would  be  much  interested  in  a 
course  of  practical  science  ! — "^'ery  much,  they  like 
it  very  much,  particularly  the  practical  illustrations, 
it  would  be  useless  without  them. 

15387.  If  facilities  were  given,  first  for  the  teaching 
of  the  teacher  and  then  for  the  provision  oi  apparatus, 
would  you  see  any  hardship  in  making  the  teaching 
of  science  compulsory? — Not  after  a certain  number 
of  years. 

153S8.  Mr.  Molloy.— I take  it  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  in  the 
schools  from  the  observations  you  made  just  now  ! — 
I am,  in  this  way;  I think  that  the  more  difficult 
kinderg;irten  miglit  be  extended  up  into  the  higher 
.school,  continuing  the  more  advanced  drawing  as  a 
basis  for  it. 

15389.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  by 
which  that  kindergarten  can  be  developed  into  the 
higher  classes,  or  w’ould  you  undertake  to  turn  your 
attention  to  it  and  later  on  hand  it  into  the  secre- 
tary ! — I would  prefer  doing  that. 

15390.  How  long  is  it  since  your  science  classes 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  South  Kensington  ? 


They  have  not  ccased  yet,  though  I may  say  they  are 

now  rather  for  the  aid  of  the  pupil  teacher.  2, 1S97. 

15391.  What  are  the  subjects? — Sound,  light,  heat, 
and  mathematics.  jiurray. 

15392.  Was  the  physical  science  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments of  any  kind!  ? — Yes,  every  physical  science 
lesson  is  illustrated. 

15393.  Have  you  any  laboratory? — I have,  fitted 
up  with  water  and  gas. 

15394.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  you  thinkthat  cookery 
ought  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  or  by  a 
peripatetic  teacher  ? — I am  not  in  favour  of  extern 
teachers  as  a rule;  there  is  very  often  misunder- 
standing and  friction  between  the  teacher  and  the 
extern  teacher,  and,  altogether,  if  the  teacher  could 
be  qualified,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the 
work  done  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

15395.  Mr.  Strcthees. — What  subjects  do  you 
teach  oil  the  Saturday  forenoon? — Drawing,  we 
usually  find  we  need  an  additional  hour  per  week 
for  it ; we  teach  on  Saturdays,  as  a rule,  whatever 
■subject  ill  our  programme  we  think  most  necessary. 

1-5396.  Did  this  reckon  as  one  of  the  regular  at- 
tendances of  the  school? — No. 

15397.  It  was  additional  and  voluntary  work  on 
your  part? — The  Board  obliges  us  to  keep  school  on 
Saturday  in  the  Model  school. 

15398.  Eev.  Dr.  Evans. — How  long  do  you  know 
the  books  that  were  put  into  use  by  the  National 
Board  ? — For  forty  years. 

15399.  Do  you  know  a book  that  has  been  called 
the  “ old  fifth  book?”— Oh,  yes,  I did  know  it. 

15400.  Wherein  did  that  book  differ  from  the 
modern  book  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 

15401.  Dr.  Skeffington’s  report  says  “The  Board’s 
old  fifth  book  was  excellent  in  its  way,  containiiig  a 
rhumd  of  history,  and  containing  an  introduction  to 
various  sciences  treated  iu  an  interesting  and  popular 
way”  ? — Yes,  I remember  that  book ; there  was  one 
between  that  and  the  present  book. 

15402.  Does  it  not  seem  that  we  are  going  back 
a<iain  to  where  we  were  forty  years  ago'! — I would  to 
a certain  extent  agree  with  Dr.  Skeffington’s  remark, 

I would  divide  the  ordinary  school  reader  into  sec- 
tions, one  of  descriptive  geography,  anotlier  of  natural 
history  and  such  subjects,  and  have  the  lessons  of 
each  section  consecutive  aud  tending  to  some  definite 
point. 

15403.  We  could  introduce  elementary  science  into 
readers,  and  have  elementary  science  thus  taught 
pai'i passu  with  other  subjects  ? — Yes. 


On  resuming  niter  the  adjournment  tor  lunch,  the  Commissioners  present  were  W.  E.  J.  Mollot. 
Esq.,  in°the  chair;  Eev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.;  and  J. 
SiiiUTHEES,  Esq.  r.a.  ; ^ 


Mr.  John  Desneiiy,  Teacher,  Balliulough  National  School,  Cork,  examined. 

15404.  Cn.AmMAS.-Be  good  enoogh  to  state  what  many  of  them  have  no  information  on  the  enbjeot  Mr,  .leta 
position,  yon  oocpj^I  am  .n  ordina.y  rural 


ational  tocher,  or^ather  a suburban  one.  preparing  for  their  classihcation  certtoat.,  ani^fc 

15405.  What  school,  pray,  are  yon  in  charge  of!  teacher  who 

.Ballinlough,  a mile-alnd-iliaH  from  the  city  ot  school  has  not  even  the  mtormahon  or 
, that  can  be  gained  from,  obseiu-ation,  wJien  ne  taxes 

15406.  Isthereafarm  attached  to  your  school?—  charge  of  a school  in  the  country  where  he  must  teach 


There  is  not. 

15407.  You  undertake  to  give  some  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture? — Yes,  sir. 

15408.  What  is  your  view  about  instruction  in 
theoretical  agriculture  in  ordinary  schools  ? — Theore- 


M-ould  not ; ic  is  bett(;r  to  teach  theoretically  than 
not  teach  it  at  all,  for  the  children  can  observe  them- 


tical  aai-icuIUue  in  ordinary  schools  should  in  all  cases  selves.  ■ . ^ * i,- 

Lsng^  ment.dhysgrionlLolehemi.try,orprncttol 

ivorkinthe  g.rden  it  possible.  T meintsin . thnt  .n  svhon  it  is  joined  with  pr.^ 
begiiming  should  be  made  with  the  teacher.  A great  it  is  not  much  value  otherwise. 
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15411.  In  towns  yon  would  not  have  it  at  alH — No. 
I met  a very  intelligent  boy  in  a town,  and  by  acci- 
dent we  came  across  the  stalk  of  a potato  ; he  never 
knew  what  it  was.  There  is  no  use.  in  teaching  agri- 
culture to  that  class  of  boy. 

15412.  IVliat  would  you  substitute  for  agriculture 
in  towns? — I would  substitute  experimental  science, 
drawing— both  freehand  and  meeliauical ; I mean,  by 
Mechanical  drawing,  drawing  to  scale  and  practical 
geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  perhaps  isometric  pi'o- 
jection,  and  as  far  as  possible  somci  kind  of  manual 
training,  but  at  present  I cannot  see  how  that  can  be 
obtained. 

15413.  What  difficulty  do  you  anticipate  about  the 
introduction  of  manual  training — by  that,  I take  it, 
you  mean  manual  training  iu  wood?— Sloyd.  You 
must  begin  by  training  teachers  and  making  them 
expert  in  it  or  it  is  a failure;  then  you  must  erect 
buildings,  quite  as  large  as  those  at  presentin  use ; for 
instance,  I have  a building  that  accommodates  sixty 
puj)ils,  that  will  only  accommodate  twel\-e  Sloyd 
pupils,  because  the  best  you  can  do  is  fix  it  up  with 
six  double  benches,  and  you  must  have  walking  space 
round,  and  you  cannot  put  these  benches  in  to-day  and 
take  them  out  to  morrow.  Then  there  is  the  cpiestion 
of  cost.  I don't  think  the  cost  of  keeping  it  going 
would  be  so  large  as  supplying  a good  set  of  car- 
penters’ tools,  each  set  runs  up  to  i 100,  and  vou 
require  several  sets. 

15414,  You  don’t  look  forward  to  manual  instruc- 
tion in  wood  being  carried  on  in  tlie  schoolroom  ? — 
No,  it  should  be  in  a separate  building. 

15415.  If  means  were  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  and  furuisliiug  it  proj)eriy  you  are  iir  favour 
of  ihe  introduction  of  the  subject  itself?— Yes,  and  I 
believe  a large  majority  of  the  teachers  would  be  the 
same,  if  you  gave  them  sufficient  time  and  trained  them 
properly. 

15416.  Would  you  favour  us  with  your  view  on  how 
the  teachers  could  get  that  instruction  ?—“  It  is  veiy 
hard  to  teach  an  old  clog  new  tricks,  ” but  I maintain 
all  those  in  the  Training  Colleges  should  be  instructed 
in  it,  and  those  teachers  already  trained  who  have  not 
been  instructed  in  it,  and  would  be  willing  to  recei\’e 
iusti-uetion,  could  attend  at  the  district  centres  for  a 
course  of  lectures.  I don't  believe  in  the  itinerant 
teacher,  but  if  he  is  to  bo  there  at  all,  he  could  attend 
on  Saturday  and  train  the  teachere  at  district 
centres. 

16417.  By  district  centres,  do  you  mean  official 
district  centres  throughout  Ireland;  there  are  about 
60?— You  would  want  that  at  least.  The  teachers 
within,  say,  the  district  of  Cork,  could  come  to  Cork  : 
the  teachers  withiu,  say,  the  district  of  MiOstreet,  could 
attend  at  Millstreet. 

15418.  When  they  attend  in  this  nei»hboiirliood,  say 
in  Cork,  would  it  be  in  a separate  building  devoted  to 
that  purpose  or  would  you  select  one  of  the  schools 
already  in  existence? — A separate  building  would  be 
the  better  of  the  two,  but  in  jJaceof  that  you  could  fix 
on  a place  like  the  Model  School  or  the  School  of  Art 
where  a separate  room  could  be  provided. 

15419.  Speaki7ig  of  the  Cork  School  of  Art,  are  any 
facilities  .afforded  there  for  National  schoolmasters 
getting  certificates  for  drawing? — On  the  same  lin^s 
as  an  ordinary  child  off  the  street  could  go  in  and  pav 
bis  10s.  for  a session  and  pass  the  Kensington  exami- 
nation. 

15420.  Are  there  any  facilities  for  masters  to  get 
instruction  in  Art  in  the  evening  ?— Only  for  the  city 
teachers,  those  of  them  who  have  not  certificates  in 
drawing  can  easily  get  instruction  there  at  a nominal 
fee,  because,  I take  it,  1 0.«.  for  a session  is  a very  small 
fee. 

15421.  With  regard  to  physical  science? — I am 
very  much  in  favour  of  physical  science,  I maintain  it 
is  far  better  education  and  develops  the  pupils’  intelli- 
gence more  than  abstruse  parsing.  I thiuk  agricul- 
tural chemi.stry  should  be  in  all  cuises — I would  not 
say,  insisted  on,  but  strongly  recommended — so  that 


when  a teacher  is  lecturing  on  a soil  lie  may  make  a 
mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil,  or  he  may  take  sulphuric 
acid  and  ground  bones  and  show  the  manufimture  of 
superphosphate.  If  3'on  teach  a boy  that  way  you 
need  not  tell  him  a second  time,  but  you  must  tell  iiinj 
what  sujierphosphate  is  a dozen  times  iu  the  orcliimvv 
course.  I -would  also  suggest  teachers  should  have 
specimens  of  plants,  flov^ers.  seeds  and  cattle  food 
where  they  cannot  hai-e  the  farm  or  garden.  ’ 

15422.  A sort  of  museum  ?— Yes,  I know  a great 
many  teachers  have  done  that. 

15423.  And  trained  the  pupils  to  collect  them?— 
Yes,  my  boys  will  go  out  in  the  fields  and  collect  anv 
one  of  the  grasses  that  are  named  in  the  text-book 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  flower  gardenin'^,  I 
think  it  is  an  utter  waste  of  time,  to  talk  to  children 
about  flowers  if  they  cannot  grow  them.  I think  I 
ha-ve  said  in  my  summary  that  the  teacher  should  bo 
at  liberty  to  select  about  a dozen  of  annual,  or  biennial, 
or  perennial  flowers,  and  that  those  should  be  grown 
■wherever  there  is  a little  garden  attached  to  the  school, 
and  the  children  should  be  examined  on  those  plots 
annually,  and  in  no  case  should  the  teacher  be  reqii  ired 
to  cultivate  all  the  plants  named  in  the  text-book, 
15424.  When  yon  speak  of  flower  gardens,  do  you 
i-efer  to  cottage  gardens,  or  gardens  for  flowers 
alone?— For  the  first  year  in  the  fourth  class,  I 
would  not  go  beyond  flower  gardening.  I think  an 
education  on  the  growth  of  twenty  or  thirtv  flowering 
plants  -would  be  much  better  than  the  course  they  go 
through  at  jjreseiit,  which  means  a knowledge  of  fann 
crops  where  they  Ciumot  see  them. 

15425.  Anything  beyond  that  you  think  might  ho 
earned  out  on  the  school  farm  ?— The  seliool  "ar.hm 
would  be  the  next  step,  where  I would  have  kitchen 
garden  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  too,  but  to  think  of 
teaching  agriculture  on  a farm  of  five  or  six  aei-e.s  is 
absurd ; for  instance,  you  cannot  liave  a threshing 
machine  on  such  a farm.  ^ 

15426.  What  would  be  the  size  of  the  farm  on 
which  you  think  practical  agriculture  should  b<7 
exemplified?— Not  less  than  twenty  acres.  I have 
also  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  education  of  teacher.s 
at  present,  that  in  a place  like  Cork,  where  there  is  a 
dairy  school,  that  the  teachers  should  be  at  liberty  on 
Saturday,  or  during  their  holidays,  simplv  to  visit  the 
farm  and  see  how  theoretical  agriculture  is  j)ut  in 
practical  operation.  The  people  in  Dublin  could  do 
similarly  at  Glasnevin,  and  wherever  there  is  a lai-n-e 
farm,  But  you  want  something  of  that  kind  in 
every  part  of  Ireland.  Teachers  iu  the  south  of 
Irehmd  must  lecture  on  the  growth  of  flax  aud  manv 
of  them  liave  never  seen  the  plant.  They  must 
lecture  on  celery  in  Kerry,  where  there  lire  not, 
perhaps,  gai-dens  within  a great  many  miles  in  which 

15427.  I may  mention  that  yesterday  at  our  visit  to 
the  Munster  Farm  the  governors  expressed  a wish  for 
the  attendance  of  teachers  and  pupils  out  there.  'J’he 
next  subject  you  refer  to  is  bees?— That  is  utterly 
absurd,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  the  child  about 
bees  if  he  cannot  see  them  at  work  in  the  hive. 

15428.  What  are  your  views  about  dairying  and 
poultry  keeping  ?— They  should  become  compulsory 
in  girls’  schools,  boys  won’t  become  dairymaids. 

15429.  How  would  you  provide  for  those  mixed 
schools,  there  are  about  4,000  of  them  throughout  the 
couiitiy,  mixed  scliooks  of  boys  and  girls  ?— I have  not 
thought  out  the  question,  but  at  present  boys  must 
be  taught  dairy-management  and  poultry.  I don’t 
see  why  the  girls  should  not  be  taught  at  the  same- 
time  ; it  is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

15430.  Mr.  Struthers.— Does  that  mean  that  it  is 
part  of  the  course  of  agriculture? — It  is  part  of  the 
course  of  agriculture,  mauagomentof  poultry  and  dairy- 
ing, people  who  never  saw  a churn  must  kiio'w  all  about 

it.  The  great  mistake  with  the  National  Board  is  that 
they  follow  the  text-book  as  it  is  written,  the  fir«t 
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thirty  or  forty  pages  for  one  class,  and  forty  more 
pages  for  the  next,  and  soon. 

I543I.  CiiAiKsrAN". — If  the  text-book  were  re- 
adjusted in  a practical  way  1 — Oh,  yes,  T would  omit 
the  teaching  about  live  stock  in  the  text-book.  The 
inspector  may  ask  a boy,  how  much  tm-nips  would 
vougive  a cow  to  eat”;  the  boy  answers  “eight  stone,” 
and  the  boy  undei-stands  that  eight  stono  of  turnips 
would  be  sufficient  for  a Kevr}’  cow  or  for  a shorthorn 
which  would  eat  three  times  the  quantity. 

15432.  On  the  twenty-acre  farm  }"ou  spoke  of  would 
you  not  make  provision  for  a Kerry  cow  or  a short- 
horn ? — I would. 

15433.  In  arithmetic  your  view  is  that  accuracy  of 
calculation  should  be  substituted  for  the  higher 
rules! — Yes;  children  now  must  know  all  about 
true  discount,  T don’t  think  any  banker  in  Cork  or 
Ireland  practices  true  discount,  because  it  is  not  to 
his  advantage.  There  is  a lot  of  tijiie  wasted  on  the 
tables.  If  we  had  the  metric  system,  as  Brotlier 
Burke  said,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us,  that  is 
wliy  other  nations  get  ahead  of  us.  Now  as  regards 
this  question  of  weights  and  measure.s,  here  is  one  of 
the  questions  set— convert  so  many  fourpenny-bits 
into  guineas ; now  the  fourpenny-bit  is  abolished  a 
long  time. 

15434.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  quite  in  the  power  of 
the  teachers  at  present  ,to  rhivote  more  attention  to 
mental  calculation  1 — ?o  far  as  that  is  concerced 
it  is  a matter  of  money  with  the  teacher,  he 
will  get  a good  report  or  a bad  report  under  the 
subhead  “ mental  arithmetic”  according  to  his  success, 
but  he  will  get  payment  according  to  the  number  of 
passes  the  hoys  make  under  the  ordinary  arithmetic. 

16435.  The  mental  arithmetic  ought  to  be  dove- 
tailed into  the  ordinary  matter  to  carry  a fee  ?— Yes. 

16436.  Mr.  Strutiiers. — Not  passing  in  mental 
arithmetic  does  not  affect  the  payment? — No. 

15437.  CiL-URMAN. — Something  like  short  accounts 
in  proportion  and  practice,  matters  of  obvious  require- 
ment in  daily  life,  arewhatyou  advocate? — Yes, and 
you  can  develop  intelligence  very  quickly.  You  could 
ask  a boy  the  price  of  2,390  articles  at  ll^d.  an  ar- 
ticle, 2,390  is  very  nearly  2,400.  and  ll|d  is  very  near 
Is.,  if  you  develop  his  intelligence  that  way,  it  is 
better  than  asking  him  to  find  out  the  cube  root  of  a 
decimal. 

15438.  At  the  time  the  alteraative  scheme  was 
adopted  for  girls,  the  idea  of  the  Commissioners  was 
that  short  accounts  up  to  proportion  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  they  might  devote  the  remainder 
of  their  time  to  industrial  work  1 — I would  prefer  to 
introduce  mensuration  in  preference  to  higher  arith- 
metic, I would  make  a figure  on  the  floor  with  apiece 
of  chalk  and  send  the  boy  to  measure  it  and  that 
would  be  manual  training. 

15439.  Am  I to  assume  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
thin"  you  would  advocate  for  boys  that  the  Commis- 
sioners tried  to  introduce  for  girls ! —Quite  so. 

15440.  And  perhaps  as  a counterbalance  for  that 
needlework,  something  in  the  shape  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  wood  and  some  addition  to  elementary  physical 
subjects  should  be  introduced! — Quite  so;  in  a boy^ 
school  in  the  town  agriculture  is  not  compulsory : in 
female  town  schools  needlework  is,  and  you  have  no 
industrial  subject  to  equalise  the  matter. 

15441.  Mr.  Struthers. — Is  book-keeping  not  com- 
pulsory ! — It  is  optional  in  all  schools. 

15442.  Chairman. — You  would  su|)plement  that 
deficiency  by  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction 
in  wood  ? — Certainly. 

15443.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  grammar  you 
think  English  composition  ought  to  be  substituted  for, 
say,  class  parsing? — Of  course  it  should  be,  a boy  will 
be  parsing  for  six  years,  and  at  the  end  say,  “ I done  it;’ 
instead  of  “ I did  it  ” : whereas  if  he  had  been  taught 
English  composition  properly  he  would  not  say  tliat. 

15444.  Is  a text-book  in  grammar  superfluous?-— 
Yes,  except  to  get  off  the  rules  of  syntax.  To  be 
candid  I very  rarely  use  it  in  the  junior  classes. 


15445.  Mr.  Harrington.  — Do  yor\  approve  of  Cork, 
getting  off  the  I'ules  by  heart  ? — 1 do,  there  are  very 
few  of  them.  I approve  of  analysis.  If  a boy  knows  — 
the  subject  and  object  and  predicate  of  a sentence,  he 
has  the  whole  sentence  in  a nutshell. 

15446.  CnAiR.MAN. — How  early  would  you  think 
analysis  of  sentences  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
school  course  ? — That  would  very  much  depend  upon 
the  analysis  the  inspector  required. 

15447-  But  your  ideaof  simphuinalysis  of  sentences? 

— It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  teach  analysis  in  the 
fifth  as  to  teach  syntactical  parsing. 

15448.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  geography  you  advocate  in  the  first  instance 
the  instructiou  should  be  local? — Yes,  if  you  di-op 
on  a boy  in  a school  where  the  right  geography  is  not 
taught  and  you  ask  the  north,  he  may  point  to  the 
ceiling  and  yet  that  boy  might  be  able  to  tell  you  the 
height  of  Mount  Everest,  or  that  Mont  Blanc  is 
15,000  feet.  Boys  have  no  conception  of  that  height,  I 
have  to  reduce  it  to  miles,  and  say  it  is  three  miles. 

But  if  the  height  were  taught  by  reference  to  the  snow 
line,  it  would  be  scientific.  I would  introduce  phy.sical 
geography. 

15449.  Heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers 
are  not  prescribed  in  the  programme? — They  are  not, 
but  they  are  pretty  generally  asked  in  the  examina- 
tion. 

15450.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  to  that  effect? 

— I liave  not  heard  any  examiner  in  my  school  who  did 
not  ask  it.  The  height  of  Mount  Leinster,  for  instance, 
is  generally  asked. 

15451.  Isuppose  that  arises  in  this  way,  that  the  first 
four  chapters  in  the  geography  are  required,  so  the 
inspector  thought  it  necessary  to  put  these  questions  ? 

— It  is  not  the  inspector’s  fault. 

15452.  Suppose  the  teacher  had  the  class  up  before 
a map  of  Ireland,  a long  pointer  in  hand  anrl  examined 
the  pupils  for  the  inspector,  would  not  results  fees  b<^ 
paid  and  the  examination  accepted  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would,  but  it  ought.  I maintain  that  if  an  inspector 
examined  it  that  way  it  would  be  a very  good  test  of 
the  school. 

15453.  Some  are  not  in  favour  of  physical  geography, 
but  you  are,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  maintained? — 

As  an  extra  subject;  I would  not  force  it  into  ti  e 
ordinary  school  hours.  Y’ou  can  introduce  it  with 
regard  to  elementary  science,  you  can  show  how  the 
height  of  the  liarometer  is  affected  by  the  height  of 
a mountsdn. 

15454.  Would  you  advocate  instead  of  using  a 
specific  text-book  in  geography  that  geographical 
readers,  containing  interesting  accounts  of  voyag’  S, 
should  be  used  ? — I omitted  to  put  tliat  into  the 
summary  I sent.  When  a lesson  is  toki  in  a simple 
nari’ative  with  regard  to  a certain  country  it  makes 
it  very  instructive.  A child  will  follow  it  up  in  after 
years  to  know  more  about  tlie  country. 

15455.  Do  you  advocate  map-drawing? — No,  not 
for  children,  but  of  course  it  would  be  an  excellent 
means  for  impressing  the  relative  position  of  certain 
parts  of  the  country  in  their  memory,  but  it  is  a veiy 
elaborate  affair. 

15456.  Suppose  the  teacher  took  a piece  of  chalk 
in  his  hand  and  went  to  a blackboard  and  outlined 
the  Lee.  and  jotted  down  the  different  towns  011  its. 
banks? — Yes,  and  he  could  also  illustrate  why  tln^ 
river  went  that  way  and  not  uphill,  that  would  be- 
teaching  geograjiby  properly. 

15457.  You  think  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  all  schools? — Yes  in  all  places, 
where  it  is  possible,  I would  begin  even  witli  the 
infants’  class,  I would  have  chequered  drawing  slate-j 
in  the  infants’  and  fii-st  class,  and  chequered  drawing 
copy  books  in  second  class  and  a chequered  blackboard. 

In  third  class  I would  have  the  ordinary  programme, 
but  I would  supplement  that  for  simplicity  salce.  I 
would  get  a third  class  boy  to  make  an  oblong  on  his 
paper  with  a ruler  and  immediately  under  that  to  draw 
a freehand  copy  of  it,  and  he  might  also  know  what 
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a perpendicular  line  would  be  and  what  a horizontal 
line. 

15458.  Is  not  that  practically  carried  out  at  pre- 
sent?— It  is  not,  a child  gets  something  chalked  on 
the  blackboard,  and  makes  a simple  copy  of  that,  I 
would  suggest  the  introduction  of  the  ruler  to  give 
him  manipulative  dexterity. 

15459.  ‘With  regard  to  the  capability  of  a teacher 
to  give  instruction  in  drawing  involving  a know- 
ledge of  mensuration,  would  you  not  require  a 
certificate  ? — I don’t  see  the  necessity  for  mechanical 
drawing,  for  most  teachers  know  as  far  as  the  third 
book  of  Euclid,  which  embraces  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanical  drawing ; if  you  want  teachers  to 
teach  solid  geometry  they  must  get  special  instruction 
in  that,  but  elemental^'  practical  geometry  may  be 
taught  by  any  qualified  teacher,  who  has  gone  as  far 
as  the  third  book  of  Euclid. 

15460.  If  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  a school, 
however,  were  confined  to  mere  freehand,  would  yon 
allow  a teaclier  without  a certificate  to  take  that? — 
I would — a teacher  at  present  in  the  service.  If  you 
introduce  a subject  you  must  devise  some  means  of 
getting  it  taught  to  the  scholars.  In  England  iu  1891, 
every  teacher  who  was  in  the  subject  for  six  years 
befoi'e,  and  taught  drawing  successfully  in  his  school, 
had  got  a certificate  called  “ Special  D,”  but  the 
Bopartment  does  not  care  in  England,  I understand, 
whether  the  teacher  has  a certificate,  as  long  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  school. 

15461.  They  judge  by  the  result  of  his  work? — 
That  is  the  proper  thing. 

15462.  Yon  are  in  favour  of  mensuration  as  a sepa- 
rate subject  1 — It  sliould  be  seiiarated  from  geometry, 
and  could  be  taken  at  an  earlier  stage. 

15463.  Your  views  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  teachers,  they  have  it  as  a special 
••subject? — Yes,  and  they  might  begin  with  the  pupils 
ioo. 

15464.  What  is  your  esi>erience  about  Sleyd? — I 
•think  I have  nearly  detailed  all  that  already.  I am  very 
-much  in  favour  of  it  personally,  and  the  teachers 
•would  be  equally  in  favour  of  it  if  they  saw  the  way  to 
can-y  it  out,  there  is  the  question  of  accommodation, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  cost  of  maf  erial,  which  would  in  many  cases  fall  on 
the  teachers  themselves,  as  the  cost  of  maps  falls  at 
present. 

1-5465.  If  tliese  objections  were  obviated? — You 
would  find  the  great  majority  of  the  Cork  teachers 
would  be  in  favour  of  it,  and  from  discussions  I have 
had  with  them  I know  they  would  prefer  to  teach  it 
to  the  kind  of  parsing  we  are  compelled  to  teach. 

15466.  You  had  some  observations  to  make  on  the 
I'esults  system  1 — I •would  do  away  with  the  results 
system.  The  results  system  neglects  the  intelligent 
■pupil,  the  teacher’s  time  is  devoted  to  bringing 
the  dull  boy  up  to  a standard  which  he,  perhaps, 
is  not  capable  of  attaining,  he  perhaps  attends  barely 
the  number  of  days,  and  he  must  answer  the  same 
questions  as  the  intelligent  child  who  has  attended 
200  days.  I don’t  want  to  boast,  but  my  results  year 
terminated  the  day  before  yesterday,  I haxl  a boy  who 
had  ninety-nine  days  made  before  the  last  day,  he  went 
away  to  the  race.s  on  the  last  day,  and  I lost  him  for 
the  year.  There  was  a temptation  to  me  to  mark 
that  boy  present,  and  run  the  chance  of  being  reportcid 
to  the  Board ; I would  not  blame  the  teacher  who 
would  have  done  it.  The  system  is  demoralizing, 

15467.  While  you  strongly  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  results  system,  what  is  your  view  about  the 
results  fees  that  are  paid  in  connection  with  the  system  ? 
— That  would  be  a departmental  matter,  we  could 
very  easily  adopt  the  English  system,  and  if  a certain 
proportion  of  pupils  pass  in  a subject,  the  grant  should 
.be  given  and  paid  for  all  the  pupils,  for  the  teaclier 
has  spent  more  time  with  the  dull  pupil  than  with 
the  bi-illiant  one.  An  intelligent  boy  could  have  gone 
through  the  course  in  a yeai’  less  than  be  does  at 
present  because  ho  must  wait  for  the  dull  pupil. 


15468.  Then  the  important  thing  is  don’t  abolish 
payment  for  the  subject? — Oh,  don’t  abolish  the  pay- 
ment. 

15469.  But  change  the  form  in  which  the  money 
is  obtained  ? — There  is  another  defect,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils.  I have  got  to  teach  agriculture, 
I may  get  a boy  from  the  town,  he  is  in  second  sixth 
and  has  not  learned  a word  about  agi'iculture,  he 
must  go  through  five  years’  courses  in  that  subject 
in  that  year,  I maintain  I should  he  at  liberty  to 
present  him  in  tlie  fourth  class  programme  in  agri- 
culture and  sixth  in  other  subjects. 

15470.  What  about  the  children  who  unfortunately 
do  not  make  the  minimum  attendances  of  100  days  ? 
— They  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  We  have  a 
very  remiss  Corporation,  there  are  3,000  childi^en 
round  the  streebi  of  Cork  who  do  not  go  to  any 
school.  The  grant  to  the  school  should  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  teacher’s  results,  as  on  his  manner  of 
imparting  knowledge.  ilbat  lioy  of  mine  who  math^ 
99  days  ought  to  be  very  nearly  as  good  as  the  boy 
who  made  100,  and  I ought  to  be  entitled  to  quite  as 
large  a fee,  or  a very  large  percentage  of  the  fee. 

15471.  Then,  assuming  that  a certain  number 
would  make  the  niinimuin  number  of  days,  and  that 
the  others,  who  did  not,  ■would  also  be  examined, 
what  is  your  view  of  how  payment  should  be  made  !■ 
— They  might  make  jjayment  on  a reduced  scale  for 
those  who  did  not  make  the  minimum. 

15472.  Mr.  Strutheks. — Might  it  not  do  to  pay  on 
the  average  attendance  of  the  whole  lot  ? — That  would 
be  the  really  sensible  plan. 

15473.  Chairmax. — In  connection  with  the  annual 
results  examination  would  you  advocate  examination 
by  classes  rather  than  of  individual  pupils  ! — Oh,  by 
classes,  because  the  teacher  evidently  gives  the  sanio 
instruction  to  all  the  class,  and  if  eighteen  pass  out  of 
twenty  the  inspector  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  class  is  taught  well,  he  is  at  present  fined  for  not 
teaching  the  people  he  could  not  teach. 

15474.  In  England  there  is  a practice  of  neither 
examining  the  class  nor  the  individual  pupils,  but  of 
simply  adopting  a mode  of  inspection,  that  is,  an 
inspector  might  go  into  a school  two  or  three  times 
in  the  year  and  form  his  opinion  on  what  comes  under 
his  notice? — That  is  the  best  plan;  at  present  we 
have  no  inspectors  in  Ireland,  they  are  examiners,  for 
tlie  twenty-three  years  I have  been  in  the  service  I 
have  not  been  more  than  two  hours  inspected  in  the 
school.  When  a teacher  knows  that  an  inspector  is 
liable  to  come  in  every  day  and  observe  his  manner 
of  imparting  instruction  he  will  take  care  that  he  will 
come  every  day  prepared  to  impart  that  instruction 
in  the  very  best  manner.  I notice  in  the  i^eport  of 
the  English  Department  it  is  stated  that  the  inspec- 
tor and  the  teacher  have  become  mneh  better  friends, 
and  the  teacher  is  more  at  liberty  to  improve  his 
methods  of  instruction. 

15475.  Mr.  Haf.rixgtox. — At  present  do  you  know 
the  exact  day  the  inspector  will  come  ? — Uh,  yes,  I 
know  I will  have  an  examination  on  the  28th 
October,  and  I can  sledge  away  to  cram  till  then. 
I am  open  to  have  two  or  three  visits,  but  I am 
certain  he  will  come  on  that  day. 

15476.  Are  those  not  visits  of  inspection? — Yes; 
but  that  is  simply  to  see  that  the  teacher  is  an  honest 
man.  The  inspector  comes  in  and  counts  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  school  and  sees  does  that  tally  with  the 
roll,  and  tlien  flies  ofi‘  to  the  next  school. 

15477.  Mr.  Struthees. — He  does  not  observe  the 
methods  of  teaching  ? — No.  Well,  I must  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  he  is  the 
only  one  1 ever  knew  who  does  help  the  teachers. 

15478.  I gather  that  you  are  quite  in  favour  of 
some  extension  of  pra.ctical  instruction  in  the  form  of 
drawing,  at  all  events? — Yes. 

15479.  Also  of  kindergarten  in  the  younger  classes? 
— Yes  ; of  course  I cannot  speak  well  for  the  kinder- 
garten, but  the  drawing  portion  of  the  kindergarten 
I go  in  for  largely. 
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15480.  ‘What  good  do  yon  suppose  the  drawing 
part  of  kindergarten  does  for  the  children,  t — First  of 
all  they  learn  to  di-aw  a straight  line,  for  although 
von  have  the  chequered  lines  on  the  slates,  you  very 
frequently  draw  on  the  blackboard  a diagonal  and  the  ■ 
child  has  no  guiding  line,  and  he  learns  freedom  of 
iiction  on  the  chequered  copybook.  Tlientherois  the 
iiiiestion  of  counting,  you  put  so  many  squares  on  the 
blackboard  and  the  child  learns  to  count  them. 

15481.  We  may  take  it  that  it  trains  the  hand  and 
oye,  produces  accuracy  and  ob.sevvation,  and  on.  the 
■\4ole  tends  to  make  them  intelligent!— Yes. 

15482.  I think  if  you  liad  experience  in  the  other 
oi-diuavy  subjects  of  kindergarten  instruedon  you 
would  find  that  that  pretty  much  applied  to  them 
nUl — I believe  so. 

' 15483.  You  would  be  in  favour,  on  those  lines,  of 
having  kindergarten  instruction  conducted  in  the 
higher  classes  1 — Yes,  until  you  would  he  able  to  begin 
vith  practical  instruction  in  manual  training  or 
experimental  science. 

15484.  I would  like'  to  have  it  made  quite  clear 
that  manual  work  in  wood  is  in  no  respect  different 
as  an  educational  subject  from  kindergarten,  it  is  a 
continuation  of  it?— Yes,  that  is  the  distinction  I 
draw  between  Bloyd  and  technical  education;  I 
niaintain  technical  education  is  training  a child 
for  a-  trade,  Sloyd  is  educational,  the  other  is 
utilitarian. 

15485.  You  believe  that  tlmt  is  often  mrsunder- 
stood  ? — Yes,  people  believe  technical  education  and 
Bloyd  are  synonymous  terms. 

15486.  You  know  that  woodwork  is  really  another 
fonn  of  drawing  in  kindergarten  exercises  ?— Yes  ; 
because  to  do  a model  in  Sloyd  you  have  first  of  all  to 
do  a plan  and  elevation,  and  perhaps  an  isometrical 
projection. 

15487.  And  the  object  is  to  train  the  hand  and 
eye  and  secure  accuracy  and  develop  intelligence  ? — 
Yes.  , . , , 

15488.  You  think  that  all  those  things  are  desirable 
ill  the  school,  I don’t  mean  that  every  form  of  manual 
instruction  should  be  taught  to  every  olas.s  in  the 
school,  but  some  form  of  manual  instruction  should  be 
taught  right  through  the  school  ?— In  every  case  you 
should  illustrate  the  work  for  the  child. 

15489.  And  naturally  exercises  for  the  more  ad- 
\ jmced  classes  should  be  more  difficult  than  for  the 
elementary  classes  ? — Yes. 

15490.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  introducing  such 
a difficult  subject  as  woodwork  in  the  liigher  class? — 
Y’es. 

15491.  Coming  to  your  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
introducing  it,  one  was  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  that  is  a difficulty  that  can  be  over- 
come in  the  course  of  time  ? — Yes. 

15492.  By  instituting  proper  training  classes? — 
Yes,  and  introducing  it  into  the  training  colleges. 

15493.  Another  difficulty  was  the  want  of  accom- 
modation ?— That  is  the  chief  want,  that  will  cost 
most  money. 

15494.  In  order  to  have  woodwork  properly  taught 
in  a school  one  would  require  a separate  room  with 
special  benches  and  tools,  that  means  a considerable 
expenditure  of  money  ? — It  docs,  the  building  of 
the  house,  not  to  mind  the  cost  of  tools. 

15495.  ‘Which  a poor  locality  could  not  be  expected 
to  face,  80  that  in  order  to  have  manual  instruction 
in  the  fonn  of  woodwork  introduced  into  the  higher 
classes  in  a rural  school,  there  must  be  a considerable 
subvention  from  the  State  to  support  it?- — Yes. 

15496.  But  short  of  woodwork  you  could  have 
drawing  ? — Yes,  and  you  could  have  experimental 
science  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

15497.  Don’t  let  us  go  too  fast,  agricultural 
chemistry  is  not  quite  training  the  hand  and  eye  like 
woodwork.  Drawing  would  be  a training  of  the  hand 
and  eye  ? — Certainly. 

15498.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
tools  and  benches  we  might  have  cardboard  work 


which  is  not  expensive? — Yes,  but  that  is  only  a Cork, 
continuation  of  kindergarten.  _ Ocf,  2,  iso 

15499.  It  is  more  advanced  than  any  of  the  exercises  j— 

set  down  in  your  course,  and  probably  is  quite  sufficient 
in  difficulty  for  children  of  ten  and  eleven  ? — ‘Yes,  but 
as  far  as  I uudorstaud  the  Sloyd,  as  practised  in 
Sweden,  they  have  thrown  over  eveiy  other  material 
but  wood. 

15500.  They  have  not  thrown  it  over,  they  began 
with  woodwork  and  continued  with  it? — If  I don’t 
mistake,  in  Salomon’s  lectures  he  referred  to  trials  in 
other  materials. 

15501.  They  did  not  try  cardboard,  they  tried  to 
teach  bookbinding  and  smithwork  for  utilitarian 
reasons ; that  was  not  successful,  and  they  confined 
themselves  to  woodwork  for  educational  purposes. 

Teschers  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  a subject  that 
will  take  a considerable  time  and  a considerable 
training  to  qualify  them,  unless  they  get  a sufficient 
recompense  for  it '! — Certainly. 

15502.  If  these  points  were  satisfied  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  woodwork  in  the  higher  classes  would 
be  overcome  ? — They  would  disappear. 

15503.  Coming  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
rural  schools,  its  object  is  somewhat  different  from 
woodwork  and  drawing  ? — It  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

15504.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  object  of  teach- 
in"  agriculture  at  present  in  the  rural  schools  ? — To 
promote  the  agricultui-e  of  the  country. 

15505.  Do  you  think  it  succeeds  in  effecting  that 
object  ? — I think,  it  does  not. 

15506.  You  don’t  suppose  a boy  of  eleven  or  twelve 
can  be  taught  anything  of  value  about  the  practice  of 
farming  ?— Not  a bit.  In  a school  in  which  I was 
teaching  once  I drew  the  attention  oi  the  principal 
teacher  to  the  nonsense  of  teaching  the  subject,  getting, 
off  a lot  of  names  by  rote.  I aslccd  a boy  when  rod: 
iron  was  to  be  sown,  and  he  told  me  in  March. 

15507.  Tlien  we  may  take  it  that  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  elementary  school  does  not  have 
niuch  practical  effect  in  the  training  of  farmers?— Not- 
in  the  absence  of  demonstration. 

15508.  All  the  children  attending  a rural  school 
are  not  going  to  be  agriculturists  or  labourers.  Do 
you  think  it  is  fair  to  teach  a boy  who  is  going  to  be 
a clerk  the  science  of  agriculture? — It  is  wrong  both 
to  him  and  the  teacher ; that  is  where  the  results 
system  is  quite  at  fault ; if  a teacher  had  freedom  of 
classification  he  could  send  that  boy  to  the  business. 


most  suitable  to  him  in  after  life. 

15509.  There  must  be  many  rural  schools  in  which 
a fourth  of  the  boys  arc  not  going  to  be  farmers  or 
kbourers?— At  least  a fourth,  they  cannot  all  be 
farmers.  If  a farmer  has  four  sons  and  sends  them  to 
school,  one  only  can  be  a farmer,  the  other  three  will 
liave  to  take  the  map  of  Ireland  or  some  other  map 
for  themselves.  ^ 

15510.  Then  it  is  very  unfair  to  teach  tno-sc  pupils 
a trade  that  they  have  no  intention  of  following?— 


It  is. 

15511.  As  a matter  of  fact  such  a subject  as 
agriculture  slioulcl  bo  taught  to  much  older  pupils  and 
in  special  schools  for  the  purpose?— Yes;  of  course- 
fiower-gardening  could  be  taught  in  practice  to  very 
young  children.  . . 

15512.  For  the  practical  purpose  of  framing 
scientific  farmers,  who  will  improve  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  something  is  necessary  which  could 
never  he  obtained  in  the  ordinary  rural  school  ?— It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  improve  the  agricultural 
condition  of  the  country  by  teaching  the  theory  of 
agriculture  to  children. 

15513.  There  is  another  point  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  might  be  supposed  to  serve,  that  is  the 
training  of  tlie  intelligence.  Do  you  think  the 
teaching  at  present  develops  the  intelligenoe  of  the 
children? It  does  not  in  the  absence  of  practice. 

15514.  Let  us  put  aside  what  profit  it  is  to  be  in 
their  future  life,  and  come  to  the  point  whether  ' 
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succeeds  in  training  the  intelligence  of  children  1 — I 
don't  think  it  does. 

15515.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  they  think 
it  does  to  a certain  extent? — It  is  a very  limited 
extent. 

15516.  There  are  other  subjects  taught  in  school 
hy  which  their  intelligence  might  be  developed  in  a 
iiuich  gi-eater  degree  1 — Yes. 

15517.  The  teaching  of  drawing? — I would  put 
that  {premost. 

15518.  The  teaching  of  mensuration  with  the 
ruler  ? — Yes. 

15519.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  in  the 
])iipils  you  would  advocate  scale  dra wins’,  and  making 
the  ])lan  and  elevation  of  object.s  much  more  tliati 
freehand  drawing ? — Yes;  it  makes  the  boy  a more 
accurate  observer. 

15520.  Do  you  think  copying  flat  examples  in  fre°- 
liiind  has  much  effect  on  the  intelligence  of  children  ! 
— It  gives  freedom  of  action,  but  I don’t  think  it 
develops  the  intelligence  of  the  children. 

15521.  It  is  a sort  of  athletic  exercise? — It  is  for 
the  finger.s,  hut  the  use  of  the  T-square  and  ruler  and 
compass  gives  manipulative  ability. 

15522.  Would  you  not  say  the  same  about  the 
teaching  of  cookery  and  laundry  work  in  rural 
schools  ? — T suppose  it  follows  on  the  same  lines. 

15523.  Many  girls  in  those  schools  are  not  going 
to  domestic  service? — No;  and  they  are  not  all  going 
to  be  dressmakers. 

15524.  Is  there  any  necessity  that  they  should  be 
taught  cookery  work  and  laundry  work  in  elementary 
schools? — I should  like  to  see  cookery  taught  but  not 
in  the  way  it  is  attempted  at  piosent,  high-class  cooking 
with  a range.  In  the  majonty  of  the  Louses  of  the 
peasants  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a range. 

15525.  Don’t  you  think  cookery  and  laundry  work 
and  subjects  of  that  kind  really  ought  to  be  taught  to 
tho-'e  who  want  tliem  afterwards  in  special  schools  ? 
— They  should,  and  only  to  those. 

15526.  And  that  the  business  of  the  elementary 
■school  is  really  to  give  the  pn]>ils  a sound  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  develop 
their  intelligence  ?— Yes,  by  all  the  means  you 
can. 


15527.  And  if  an  elementary  school  succeeds  in 
producing  children  of  intelligent  minds  and  with  habits 
of  accuracy? — The  schoolmaster  will  then  have  done 
hi.s  work. 

15528.  And  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  enter  on  the 
work  of  the  higher  class  with  mrrch  greater  profit  1 
--He  can  find  liis  way  in  the  world. 

15529.  I thiuk  you  mentioned  ilOO  as  being  the 
lirobable  cost  of  the  equipment  of  tools,  what  size 
class  do  you  mean  ? — A school  of  100  pupils  would 
{.erliaps  have  twenty  Sloyd  pupils. 

15530.  1 would  scarcely  expect  so  many? — In  the 
town  school  you  may,  with  one  fifth  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes. 

15531.  Those  pupils  might  bo  taught  in  two 
divisions  ? — Yes,  because  a teacher  cannot  teach  more 
than  twelve  Sloyd  pupils  at  a time. 

15532.  Do  you  think  any  teacher  can  teach  more 
than  twelve  pupils  in  grammar  at  a time  ? He  may 
go  to  sixteen.  The  instruction  in  Sloyd  must  he  purely 
individual,  you  must  suijerintend  each  boy. 

15533.  Do  you  think  it  is  easier  to  instruct  a large 
class  of  forty  or  fifty  in  grammar  than  it  is  in  Sloyd  ? 
—I  think  it  is.  If  you  take  a class  of  forty  or  fifty 
boys  into  a classroom,  where  you  are  apart  from  the 
noise  of  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  if  you  lecture,  the 
vs’liole  of  the  boys  will  take  in  what  you  say. 

15534.  Do  you  think  so? — I think  so.  I don’t 
mean  to  say  you  could  teach  them  effectively,  the 
smaller  the  number,  the  better,  but  you  could  teach 
grammar  move  effectively  to  forty  or' fifty  boys  than 
you  could  teach  Sloyd  to  twenty  boys. 

15535.  I think  you  recognise  that  lecturing  is  not 
teaching  ? — Of  course  it  is  not. 


15536.  There  is  very  great  danger  of  a class  learning 
les-s  in  proportion  to  the  amount  the  teacher  lectures'? 
— Because  the  question  of  supervision  comes  in, 

15537.  Real  teaching  consists  in  giving  the  pu))ila 
])roblem  to  do  which  he  uiiist  work  out  himself  with  as 
little  help  from  the  teacliev  as  possible  ? — The  teacher 
should  not  help  the  pupil  at  all. 

15538.  And  that  applies  to  grammar  as  much  as  to 
any  other  subject? — Ye.s. 

15539.  So  for  thorough  teaching  of  grammar  a 
small  class  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  Sloyd  ? — It  is. 

15540.  A class  of  twenty-five  should  be  taken  in  two 
sections  ?—  It  should  be,  fourteen  or  fifteen:  at  the 
outside,  it  lias  been  found  in  Sweden  that  t-yelve  is  the 
utmost  a teacher  can  attend  to. 

15541.  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact  they  teach  twenty- 
four  and  twenty  five  in  the  Stockholm  schools.  These 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pupils  would  not  require  £100  to 
supply  them  with  tools? — Very  near  it,  you  must 
have  a complete  set  of  tools  for  each  boy. 

15542.  Have  you  worked  out  the  question  prac- 
tically  ? — I have. 

15543.  Your  result.s  tlien  seem.s  to  differ  veiy 
much  from  that  of  otlier  teacheis  ?— There  is  the 
question  of  the  benches  to  be  taken  into  account,  you 
can  make  them  cheaply,  and  you  can  make  them 
dear  j if  you  go  in  for  turnings  you  want  a laths. 

15544,  Turning  is  not  a 'necessary  part  of  wood- 
work, or  of  Sloyd  ? — But  there  are  many  articles  y'ou 
want  to  turu. 

15546.  I presume  your  view  is  that  grammar 
should  be  taught  in  so  far  as  it  is  useful  to  make 

children  understand  the  structure  of  sentences? 

Yes,  and  to  write  a letter. 

15546.  And  if  a man  can  really  write  a piece  of 
composition  in  good  English,  with  properly  constructed 
sentences,  you  may  presume  that  he  lia.s  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  grammar?— I think  it  -.vould  be  quite 
enough  for  the  ordinary  pupil  in  an  elementary- 
school. 

15547.  On  the  other  hand,  a knowledge  of  a certain 
amount  of  formal  grammar  would  be  an  assistance  to 
the  teacher  in  teaching  composition? — The  rules  of 
syntax  should  not  be  omitted. 

15548.  And  you  must  know  the  parts  of  speech? 

• — I would  not  exclude  them. 

15549.  Those  would  still  continue  to  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as  proper  means  of 
teaching  composition  ? — Yes. 

15550.  And  we  might  take  it  that  that  end  had 

been  secured  if  the  composition  was  really  good  ? I 

should  say  so. 

15551.  About  the  influence  of  the  results  system, 
may  I bike  it  that  your  view  is  thi.s — that  if  you  have 
a really  good  school,  taught  by  a man  who  is  tho- 
roughly interested  in  his  work,  we  may  assume  that 
each  individual  pupil  will  make  what  progress  his 
abilities  and  attendance  admit  of  ? — Quite  so* 

15552.  And  that  you  cannot  really  force  a dull 
pupil  beyond  a certain  point  ? — You  cannot. 

15553.  And  it  would  be  much  better— I am  still 
speaking  of  your  view— it  would  be  much  better  that 
we  should  attend  to  the  general  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  school  and  leave  the  individual  pupil  to  derive 
^vilat  benefit  he  can  from  this  instruction,  which  is 
admittedly  good  ?— Certainly,  that  is  my  idea  ; if  you 
do  otherwise  you  neglect  the  intelligent  pupil  who  is 
quite  as  entitled  to  the  teacher’s  time  as  the  dull 
pupil. 

15554.  And  you  think  that  with  such  a change  in 
the  method  of  payment  and  examination,  with*  the 
consequent  modification  in  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  geography  that  the  system  would  necessarily 
lead  to,  you  would  find  plenty  of  time  for  i>ractica'l 
instruction  in  drawing  and  woodwork  and  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  science  ? Yes. 

15555.  And  that  by  suoha  course  you  would  secure 
much  more  really  intelligent,  pupils  "than  at  present  ? 
—Yes,  but  I should  like  to  qualify  the  question  of 
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time.  In  a great  many  rural  districts  the  children 
lire  away  from  the  schools  for  days  at  a time,  and 
excellent  teachers  have  told  me  that  they  have  often 
to  work  double  the  minimum  time  to  bring  up  to  the 
standard  the  children  who  have  been  away  from 
ecliool. 

15556.  That  is  done  voluntarily  ? — It  is  not  volun- 
tary, he  must  work  to  get  them  up  to  tlie  mark,  for 
they  will  make  the  necessary  attendances. 

15557.  You  consider  the  minimum  necessary 
attendances  are  quite  insufficient?— Yes. 

15558.  Are  these  children  necessarily  absent  such 
a length  of  time  1 — Yes. 

15559.  Could  tliey  by  no  reasons  be  brought  to  the 
school  for  a longer  time  ?— In  many  cases  they  could, 
tliey  stop  at  home  for  very  trivial  excuses. 

15560.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  these  children 
mi^ht  be  induced  to  attend  more  regularly  at  school  1 
--You  have  got  to  force  them  to  come  to  school  since 
free  education  came  in. 

15561.  Do  you  think  force  is  the  only  remedy? — 
Yes. 

15562.  Do  you  not  think  a more  attractive  pro- 
mumme  will  bring  them? — It  might,  but  force  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  recalcitrant  iiarent.  If  the 
]iarent  insists  on  the  child  going  to  school  the  child 
will  go. 

15563.  But  there  are  many  parents  in  this  con- 
dition that  they  are  indifferent  ? — It  is  the  in- 
different parent  I would  compel  to  send  the  child  to 
school. 

15564.  But  when  we  have  no  compulsion  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  make  the  school  curnculum 
attractive  so  that  the  child  will  come  rather  than 
stay  away  ? — The  really  good  child  will  come  unless 
the  teaching  is  very  bad,  the  “ micher  ” won’t  come 
to  school  whatever  the  attraction,  for  if  there  is  a 
horse  race  or  coui-siug,  or  a football  match  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  will  be  the  first  there. 

15565.  The  universal  evidence  in  England  is  that 
where  manual  instniction  and  physical  science  are 
taught  the  children  find  these  things  attractive,  and 
the  attendance  has  improved? — I have  heard  that 
is  so. 

15566.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  that  a range  was 
necessary  for  cookery  ? — No  I say  it  is  not;  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  children  cookery  with  the 
appliances  that  they  would  use  at  home. 

15567.  Mr.  Harrington.— I see  after  your  name 
occurs  “ suggested  by  the  Cork  Teachers'  Association,’ 
are  you  authorised  by  the  Association  to  give  the 
views  you  have  given  ? — Yes,  1 was  sent  here  by  them ; 
but  I cannot  say  that  all  the  views  I have  expressed 
are  theirs. 

15568.  You  think  that  generally  speaking  the 
views  you  have  expressed  here  represent  the  views  of 
the  teacliers  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  the  rural  teachers  ; my 
friend,  Mr.  Gamble,  will  speak  on  behalf  of  che  city 
teachers. 

15569.  It  was  said  to  us  in  Dublin  by  one  of  the 
representative  teachers  that  the  views  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  were  practically  held  by  all  the  teacliera 
in  Ireland  ? — I would  not  go  as  far  as  that. 

15570.  And  his  views  differed  very  much  from 
yours  as  regards  the  manual  training? — Yes,  radi- 
cally ; aud  I see  they  would  not  have  kindergaiiien  in 
the  Dublin  schools,  but  tlie  Cork  people  are  in  favour 
of  it. 

15571.  Then  it  is  not  correct  to  say  of  the  teachers 
of  Ireland  generally  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  this  manual  training?—-!  am  in- 
structed to  say  that  if  you  train  teachers,  if  you  give 
them  sufficient  accommodation,  and  curtail  the  literary 
programme  to  give  them  time  for  manual  instruction, 
they  are  in  favour  of  it. 


15572.  And  pay  them  for  it  of  course?— And  pay 
them  for  it  of  course.  _ _ Oci.s.lSS?. 

15573.  Your  difficulties  are  only  difficulties  of 
means  in  carrying  it  out? — We  dou’t  want  to  turn  pgnnehy. 
the  schools  into  tinkers’  forges. 

15574.  You  are  in  a fairly  agricultural  district? — 

Yes. 

15575.  It  lias  been  stated  to  us  by  many  witne.sses 
here  that  the  education,  especially  in  the  niral  schools, 
is  altogetlier  of  too  literary  a character  ? — I believe 
it  is. 

15576.  The  book  that  is  at  present  in  use  m the 
National  schools,  do  you  consider  that  is  too  elaborate 

a work  ? Entirely.  I notice  that  in  the  last  report 

of  the  Commissionei-s  the  percentage  of  passes  in 
agriculture  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  compulsory  subjects, 
wliile  the  fee  is  the  highest.  If  a smaller  amount 
were  attempted  it  would  be  much  better  done.  I 
would  have  flower  gardening  for  the  fourth  class  and 
nothing  else,  and  that  practically  ; I would  go  for  the 
kitchen  garden  in  the  next  stage,  and  the  cultivation  of 
farm  crops  for  the  next.  I would  have  analyses  of 
soils  and  manures  for  the  first  sixth  class,  and  experi- 
mental agticultural  chemistry  for  the  highest;  division. 

I would  leave  ont  altogether  the  question  of  bee- 
keeping, live  stock,  dairy  management,  and  poultry. 

15577.  Don’t  you  think  the  question  of  bee-keeping 
and  raising  poultry,  and  daiiyiug,  is  rather  outside 
the  scope  of  an  ordinary  National  school  ? — To  be  sure 
it  is. 

15578.  Is  it  not  the  idea  generally  in  Ireland  that 
the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  is  very  unhandy  ? — 

He  i.s. 

15579.  Do  you  attribute  that  fact  to  the  want  of 
inauual  training  in  the  schools  {hroughout  the  country  ? 

I believe  manual  training  in  the  schools  would  do 

away  with  a lot  of  his  unhandiness. 

15580.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  elementary- 
science,  do  you  think  that  could  be  carried  out 
properly  by  oi-dinary  teachers  without  the  assistance 
of  itinerant  tedchers  ? — You  might  have  the  itinerant 
teacher  in  the  case  of  a teacher  who  knows  nothing 
about  agricultural  chemistry  or  experimental  science, 
but  an  ordinary  teacher  could  qualify  himself  easUy  ; 
he  mav  jvake  a few  failures,  but  he  could  illustrate 
a great  many  things  in  connection  with  the  analyses 
of  soils  aud  manures  with  very  little  help. 

15581.  Do  many  of  the  National  teachers  in  this 
district  go  to  the  local  School  of  Art  ? — 1 dou’t  know; 

I have  never  been  in  the  School  of  Art,  but  1 know  a 
number  of  us  last  winter  rented  a room  in  the  School 
of  Art  for  ourselves,  and  had  a mutual  improvement 
class,  and  many  of  the  teachers  went  in  for  certificates; 
some  of  the  teacheis  were  over  fiftyyears  of  age ; that 
is  one  point  that  would  prove  the  teachers  are  not 
opposed  to  this  subject. 

15582.  Chairman Had  you  a professional  teacher 

for  the  subject  ? — No,  one  of  ourselves. 

15583.— Mr.  Harrington.— How  would  you  get 
over  this  difficulty — suppose  the  room  could  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  appliances  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
introduction  of  this  manual  work,  where  there  is  only 
one  teacher? — Tt  must  be  taught  in  that  case  by 
a special  teacher,  or  if  the  ordinary  teacher  is  qualified 
it  must  be  done  out  of  school  hours. 

15584.  Mr.  Struthers.— Saturday  forenoon  would 
be  a useful  time? — It  would  be  out  of  the  question 
altogether.  I have  seen  it  tried  by  a manager  moat 
anxious  to  get  the  children  to  school  on  a Saturday, 
hut  he  had  to  give  it  up.  They  will  come  to  town  on 
Saturdays,  especially  if  they  have  market  tickets,  and 
if  the  children  don't  come  to  town,  their  parents  do, 
and  the  children  have  to  stay  at  home. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Cork. 
Oct.  2, 1597. 


All-.  P.  GAiiBLis,  Teaclier,  Trimbatt’s-lane  National  School,  Cork,  examined. 


Mr  P^CaraVle.  15585.  CHAIRMAN. — I see  you  state  tJiat  you  are 
Honorary  Secretajy  of  the  Cork  National  Teachers’ 
A.ssociation  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15586.  Are  we  to  understand,  before  you  put 
forward  your  views,  that  in  your  evidence  you  represent 
the  views  of  the  association  ? — We  have  two  associa- 
tions in  Cork,  the  Cork  City  National  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  the  Cork  City  and  County  Associa- 
tion. We  called  a meeting  of  both  of  those  associations 
together  to  know  who  would  go  forward  before  the 
Commission,  and  ilr.  Denneby  and  1 were  selected. 

15587.  Mr.  Dennehy  represents  the  rural  portion 
and  you  the  city? — Yes. 

15588.  Then  the  expression  of  the  views  of  you  two 
gentlemen  may  be  taken  as  the  views  of  both 
associations  ? — In  our  direct  examinations,  but  of 
course  we  have  to  fall  back  on  our  own  convictions  in 
cross-examination. 

15589.  You  state  that  you  think  the  children  are  too 
young  to  derive  advantage  fiom  the  handling  or  use 
of  tools  1 — I am  putting  it  tha.t  under  the  existing 
circumstances  the  teachers  are  opposed  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  manual  instruction  in  woodwork  in  schools ; 
first,  they  think  that  a teacher  to  give  instruction  in 
it  should  be  master  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  not 
masters  of  it,  secondly,  we  should  have  ample 
accommodation  to  give  instructio!),  and  we  liave  not ; 
Thirdly,  the  amount  of  literary  matter  a child  gets  in 
the  essential  subjects  at  present  before  he  leaves  school 
is  the  least  tliat  we  could  expect  he  would  go  out  into 
the  world  with,  and  the  only  subjects  yon  ]la^'e  to  draw 
from  are  grammar,  geography,  and  in  thehigher  classes, 
arithmetic.  And  besides,  ilie  children,  when  they 
leave  the  general  run  of  National  Schools  in  the  city, 
leave  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and,  we  think,  at 
that  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  the  child  can  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  use  of  tools. 

15590.  You  say  the  children  about  Cork  leave 
between  ten  and  eleven,  in  what  classes  ? — Fourth  and 
fifth,  as  a rule. 

15591.  Have  you  any  idea  in  the  schools  within 
the  circumscription  of  your  association  how  many 
pupils  are  in  the  senior  division  ? — No  ; in  a school  of 
say  100  or  105  the  sixth  class  will  fall  to  five  or  six. 

15592.  And  then  fifth  class,  the  two  stages? — It 
will  vary,  especially  according  to  the  locality.  In  the 
poorer  localities  you  will  often  have  no  child  iu  fifth 
orsixth  ; in  the  better  localities  you  will, 

15593.  Surely  these  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  two 
stages  of  sixth  must  be  older  than  between  ten  and 
twelve  ? — Yes,  of  cour.se. 

15594.  Would  not  that  be  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  manual  work  would  come  in  propeviv  euou'di? 
— We  take  drawing  as  the  basis  of  nianual  work  and 
we  think  the  children  would  be  more  judiciously  em- 
ployed in  drawing. 

15596.  And  the  drawing  may  commence  at  a very 
early  period  ? — At  third  class. 

15596.  The  fir.st  difficulty  suggested  by  yonv  Asso- 
ciation is  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on 
the  part  .of  the  teachers ; but  you  have  heard,  i think, 
evidence  to-day  that  perhaps  provision  may  be  made 
in  training  colleges,  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers, 
and  by  attendance  at  special  centres,  and  in  that  way 
in  time,  large  bodies  of  teachers  might  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject? — Of  course  if  the 
circumstances  change  we  change.  We  are  workiu" 
under  a'  system  at  present  we  consider  injurious  to 
true  education. 

15597.  The  next  point  is  the  absence  of  accommo- 
dation at  present,  and  if  that  difficulty  were  got  over 
by  suitable  provision  being  made  for  buildings  and 
for  theii-  jiroper  equipment,  chon  your  objections  would 
vanish  ? — In  that  also.  ' ' 

15598.  The  third  is  tljat  the  literary  subjects  are 
at  present  quite  sufficiently  numerous  ?-^That  is,  that 
tlio  literary  matter  a child  acquires  is  the  least  lie 
should  acquire  in  going  out  into  the  world  to  take  up 


any  trade  or  occupation  afterwaixls,  and  you  cannot 
draw  froiu  the  time  devoted  to  subjects  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

15599.  You  refer  to  grammar,  geography,  and 
higher  arithmetic? — Yes  ; the  time  saved  from  them 
could  be  devoted  to  drawing. 

15600.  Would  you  confine  any  time  saved  to  draw-, 
ing  alone  ? — .Drawing  alone,  you  cannot  save  more 
thau  two  or  two  and  a half  hours  a week,  and  that  is 
the  least  time  a child  should  get  for  drawing. 

15601.  But  you  have  drawing  taught  in  many 
schools? — As  an  extra  subject  outsideschool  hours. 

15602.  It  was  taught  last  year  ill  1,000  schools  in 
Ireland  ’.mder  certificated  teachers,  consequently  it  is 
not  any  objection  in  ss  to  manual  instruction  in 
woodwork  ? — Oh,  no. 

15603.  So  that  difficulty  might  be  got  over  ?— Yes. 

15604.  You  are  cf  opiniou  that  drawing  should  be 
compulsory  ? — ^es,  from  third  class  in  town  and  city 
scliools,  we  think  tliut  drawing  from  its  importance 
should  be  a compulsory  subject. 

15605.  A lid  would  you  say  taught  only  bv  regularly 
certificated  teachers?— No,  the  certificate  the  teacher 
gets  at  present  is  little  good  to  him  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing  ; if  a man  is  a student,  and  can  make  sixty 
per  cent,  on  a piece  of  drawing  within  an  hour,  he 
gels  a certificate  j that  teuds  to  make  tlie  teacher 
become  a student,  and  he  forgets  that  afterwards  he 
has  to  teach  the  subject  to  the  children,  At  tlie 
present  time  we  got  no  credit  for  being  able  to  teach 
the  subject.  We  would  say  that  part  of  tlie  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  man  who  is  able  to  instruct  a 
class,  able  to  teach  drawing,  and  part  to  the  man  who 
is  able  to  draw  also. 

15606.  Skill  in  drawing  and  ability  to  teach  the 
subject  united  ? — In  the  case  of  new  appointments  we 
would  hai'C  an  assistant  qualified  to  teach  drawing  in  a 
school  of  sixty ; we  would  have  an  assistant  for  an 
average  of  sixty  on  account  of  the  extra  work,  we 
think  seventy  too  many.  In  the  case  of  a teacher  of  a 
small  school  not  qualified,  we  would  have  liim  "et 
instruction  in  the  shape  of  lectures  at  first,  aiuUet 
him  present  the  third  and  I'ourth  class  the  first  year 
in  drawing,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  the  second  year, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in  the  third  year,  and  if 
the  results  were  satisfactory  he  should  be  entitled  to 
teach  it. 

1 5607.  Then  by  the  operation  of  the  training  colleges 
and  this  skilful  adaptation  locally,  the  subject  in  a short 
time  might  actually  become  compulsory  in  all  schools  ? 
—Yes ; but  a teacher  who  wishes  to  impart  his 
instruction  to  pupils  derives  little  advantage  in  the 
schools  of  art  or  training  colleges. 

15608.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  are 
not  taught  howto  teach  the  subject?— No;  the  draw, - 
ing  is  placed  before  yon,  aud  if  there  is  a defect  in 
your  drawing  it  is  pointed  out  to  you  by  the  drawing 
master  once  or  twice  a week,  and  the  same  in  the 
school  of  art  where  I got  my  certificate. 

15609.  Does  not  the  master  go  to  the  blackboard 
aud  outline  the  figure  ?— No,  I would  not  mind  that 
so  mucli  in  the  school  of  art  because  it  is  students 
who  attend  there ; but  that  was  a defect  wu  noticed  in 
the  traijuug  college  : the  teacher  of  drawing  seemed 
to  think  that  his  success  was  judged  by  tlie  number 
of  teachers  that  got  certificates  in  his  yean 

15610.  The  teacher  of  drawing  in  St.  Patrick’s, 
Drumcondra,  came-  before  the  Commission  and  stated 
that  his  mode  of  inipai'ting  instruction  was  that  he 
went  to  the  blackboard  aud  outlined  the  figure,  and 
as  he  drew  the  teacher  drew  after  him,  and  he  gave 
them  instructions  how  to  teach  the  subject  ? Mv  ex- 

perience is  different. 

15611.  If  it  were  properly  carried  out,  your  idea  is 

to  have  diawing  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  1 

Yes,  we  see  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects, such  as  arithmetic,  and  writin-r,  and  in  the 
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•training  of  the.  hand  and  eye,  and  also  in  the  after 
oecuiHi-tioa  of  the  child. 

15612.  What  is  yoiiv  view  of  the  statement  that  a 
man  who  caix  draw  well  can  write  well,  and  a man 
who  can  write  well  will  draw  well  1 — I doubt  that.  A 
man  may  write  well  and  write  a difl'erent  hand  to 
■the  hand  he  teaclies  in  the  school,  it  does  not  follow 
because  a man  is  a good  scholar  he  should  be  a good 
teacher.  _ • 

15613.  Of  course  in  connection  with  drawing  you 
advocate  chiefly  drawing  to  scale  1 — Fi-eehand  drawing 
jit  first.  In  the  second  stage  of  sixth  class  we  have  at 
], resent  shading,  instead  of  that  I would  have  draw- 
ing to  scale. 

15614.  In  what  class  would  you  begin  tne  free- 
hand ?— Third  class.  _ ... 

15615.  Yon  bavo  drawing  in  connection  with 
kindergarten?— Yes,  you  leave  kindergarten  at  present 
in  the  second.  • , , 

15616.  The  drawing  • would  be  one  method  of  con- 
tinuing kindergarten  into  the  upper  classes? — It 
would  be  one  link. 

15617.  You  are  in  favour  of  having  kindergarten 
taught  in  the  classes  up  to  second ; why  do  you  limit  it 
up  to  second  ?— You  get  two  new  subjects  in  third 
at  the  present  time,  up  to  second  you  have  not  these 
subjects,  and  you  have  more  time,-  and  there  is  often  a 
difiiciiltv  in  keeping  little  children  employed. 

15618.  Your  observation  has  reference  to  schools 
where  kindergarten  comes  in  for  ordinary  pupils,  not 
an  organized  infant  school  ? — Yes. 

15619.  But  if  you  had  an  organized^  infant  school 
would  you  not  desire  a continuatioii  of  it  to  the  higher 
classes  ?— If  possible  ; but  I think  the  children  must 
leave  at  nine  years  an  organized  infant  school. 

15620.  Then  the  continuation  of  the  kindergarten, 
so  far  as  chuwing  is  concerned,  might  be  carried  on  in 
the  higher  classes  ? — Yes. 

15621.  Have  you  worked  out  in  your  own  mind 
a practical  scheme  of  developing  that  kindergarten  ? 
— No,  I have  not. 

15622.  If  your  Association  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  that  it  would  be  advantageous  ? — We  think  of 
course  that  tlie  teacher  of  an  ordinary  school  should 
be  allowed  facilities  to  get  a certificate  in  kinder- 
o-arten,  and  that  without  separate  class-rooms  or 
furniture  he  should  be  allowed  to  teach  it. 

15623.  If  an  ordinary  schoolroom.  If  a teacher  is 
qualified  to  teach  kindergarten  that  ought  to  be  a 
recognised  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  restriction 
of  requiring  special  rooms  and  furniture  and  a special 
teacher  for  the  subject  should  be  done  away  with  ?— 
Yes. 

15624.  We  all  know  that  special  furniture  for 
kindergarten  was  a mere  expedient — strictly  speaking 
it  was  taught  in  the  open  air— the  children’s  garden. 
You  are  in  favour  of  having  geography,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic  a little  curtailed  ? — Yes,  in  the  liiglier 

15625.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  Dennehy  in  the 
views  he  expressed  ? — Yes,  in  the  main  I would  agree 
with  Mr.  Dennehy. 

15626.  That  the  intricate  problems  of  higher  anth- 
metic  might  be  dispensed  with  largely,  except  in  the 
case  of  persons  qualitying  for  the  teaching  profession  ? 

Certainly ; yon  will  find  when  the  child  leaves 

school,  if  you  follow  him  afterwards,  he  has  forgotten 
all  these  things,  partly  frem  tlie  system  aud  partly 
from  the  intricate  subject. 

' 15627.  The  time  so  gained  you  think  might  be 

•devoted  to  letter-writing,  and  yon  agree  with  Mr. 
Dennehy  as  to  analysis  of  simple  sentences  also? — Yes. 

15628.  You  have  introduced  avery  nice  point 
here : you  are  strongly  in  favour  of ' having  local 
libraries  and  museums? — In  connection  with  the 
school. 

15629.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  your 
idea  of  the  museum  is  carried  out? — Except  in  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  Brothers’  school. 

15630.  No  National  school? — No. 


- 15631.  Is  it  not  iu  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 

make  a beginning  himself  by  inducing  the  pupils  to  .p, 
■ go  round  the  country  and  bring  in  anything  they  are 
not  acquainted  with,  and  get  instruction  on  it,  and 
make  a little  collection? — Yes;  hut  the  way  we  are 
jiaid  a teacher  always  has  an  eye  to  a larger  sohool, 
and  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  smaller  school. 

15632.  That  is  an  accident;  hot  would  you  advo- 
cate having  something  of  the  kind? — Yes,  the  more 
use  you  make  of  the  hand  and  eye  the  better  for  the 
teacher.  . 

15633.  Would  the  library  be  a lending  library  for 
the  pupils  ?~Yes,  books  of  natural  history  aud  travel ; 
a boy,  say,  by  reading  “ Robinson  Crusoe,  ” would 
derive  more  advantage  from  it  than  if  he  were  twelve 
months  learning  geography.  _ 

15634.  Y'ou  are  in  favour  of  introducing  Science 
Readers  • would  you  have  that  accompanied  -witli 
practical  work  ?— Decidedly.  In  the  College  I went 
through,  the  lecturer  had  no  ajipliances  to  illustrate 
his  lecture  ; one  lecture  in  the  week  was  illustrated, 
aud  that  was  at  the  Catholic  University. 

15635.  At  that  University  had  you  not  suitable 
appliances?- Yes,  for  one  lecture  in  the  week  only ; 
we  had  two  on  magnetism  and  electricity,  or  on  light 
and  sound,  every  week,  in  the  College,  and  the 
mechanics  were  taught  there,  and  'we  had  no 
illustration. 

15636.  The  last  subject  you  say  is  to  provide  suit- 
able Readers  for  the  children  ?— Yes  ; we  tlnnk  the 
Readers  on  the  Board’s  list-  are  not  suitable  to  the 
ages  of  the  children.  In  the  Sixth  Book  there  is  a 
lesson  on  the  Study  of  Words  ; there  are  pieces 
brought  ill  from  Shakespeare,  and  the  children  are 
asked  to  explain  those  pieces,  which  we  think  impos- 
sible in  thesixth  class.  We  also  think,  in  order  to  vary 
the  thing,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Book  Readers  should 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  and,  if  possible,  to  ha-ve 
them  published  by  the  Commissioners,  because  it  is 
cheaper,  and  a penny  or  two  pence  in  the  price  of  a 
book  is  a good  deal  to  the  ordinary  pupil  attending  a 
National  school. 

15637.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  the 
Commissioners  should  undertake  the  publication  of 
a variety  of  Readers?— No;  one  suitable  set.  The 
Fourth  Book  at  present  can  be  had  for  3cf.,  whereas  if 
you  go  to  other  Readers  they  are  4^tZ.  or  5d. 

15638.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  give 
freedom  of  choice  to  local  jiarties  about  the  selection 
of  Readers  ?— Decidedly  ; but  in  the  poorer  localities 
the  teacher  has  great  difficulties  to  make  children  buy 
books,  and  these  difficulties  don’t  count  at  the  end  of 
the  year  when  the  Inspector  comes  round  to  examme. 

15639.  Suppose  various  Readers  were  sanctioned 
of  a suitable  kind,  and  comparatively  inexpensive, 
freedom  of  choice  being  given  to  local  managers  and 
•teachers  to  make  a selection,  would  not  that  be 
superior  to  having  it  narrowed  down  to  one  set  of 
books,  because  they  were  cheap  ? — 1 would  not  narrw 
it  down  to  one  set ; I would  have  that  set  go  on  the 
market  at  the  same  price. 

15640  Would  you  prefer  that  the  Commissioners 
should  be  the  publishers,  or  leave  it  to  local  publishers 
and  traders,  large  firms  ?— I would  have  both  pub- 
lishers. 

15641.  Of  course,  always  provided  that  there  was 
no  objectionable  matter  in  the  school  books  ? — Yes. 

15642.  Mr.  Struthers. — You  would  prefer  a wider 
selection  of  reading  books? — Yes,  sir. 

15643.  Such  as,  you  say,  those  published  by  many 
firms?— Blackie,  Thom’s,  and  the  Commissioners,  and 
let  the  teacher  select  the  better  books. 

15644.  Up  to  the  present  you  are  confined  to  one 
set  of  books?— Up  to  the  present  we -were,  but  we 
are  not  in  the  future;  there  is  one  set  by  the  Com- 
missioners, another  by  Thom’s,  and  another  by  Blackie 
—all  the  big  publishers  were  invLted.to  put;  a set  mto 
the  market.  . t..  • x 

T5646.  That  arrangement  is  sanctaoned  s — ^It  is  not, 

I think,  until  the  1st  November.  ^ ^ 


Cork. 

:t.Ti89r. 

P.  GamWe. 
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CorV.  ' ]o646.  When  you  use  the  books  of  the  Commis- 

Oeti'isn  sioners,  do  you  get  those  books  at  a reduced  price  ? — 
' No,  at  the  co.st  price,  which  is  often  \d.  or  2d.  less 
r.  . Gamble,  than  the  price  of  a class  book  from  another  firm. 

15647.  Would  this  suit  your  views,  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  advance  the  extrii  Id.  or  2d.  to 
enable  you  to  get  that  book  if  it  were  a suitable  one  1 
— At  the  present  price  we  think  they  could  have  a 
suitable  book. 

15648.  In  your  general  views  as  to  manual  instruc- 
tion you  agree  with  Mr.  Dennehy? — Yes. 

15649.  You  attach  great  importance  to  instruction 
in  drawing? — Very  great. 

15650.  And  you  would  have  that  connected  with 
kindergarten  work? — Yes  : continuation  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

15651.  Because  it  serves  the  same  purpose,  does  it 
not  — Yes ; hand  and  eye  are  both  brought  into  play. 

15652.  There  is  a considerable  misapprehension' 
about  kindergarten ; it  is  supposed  to  be  one  setexercise, 
but  it  is  forgotten  that  kindergarten  is  more  the  spirit 
of  teaching  than  at)y  particular  form  of  it,  that  is  tlie 
cultivation  of  the  child’s  activity,  which  may  be  done 
in  many  ways,  of  which  drawing  is  only  one? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15653.  What  kind  of  drawing  would  you  have 
taught-  in  -the  higher  classes  of  the  school  ? — 
Mechanical  and  freehand  drawing. 

15654.  You  mean  copying  from  the  flat? — Yes. 

15655.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  value  of  that 
drawing  ? — It  trains  the  hand  in  the  first  place,  and 
trains  the  eye  very  much.  For  instance,  if  a child 
has  a drawing,  and  conimences  at  the  left  side  of  the 
guide  line,  he  has  to  compare  that  with  the  right  side 
when  he  goes  to  it,  and  the  eye  is  trained  by  that 
comparison. 

15656.  Fou  don’t  think  he  could  be  made  to  copy 
the  form  of  an  actual  elevation  instead  of  copying 
.something  from  the  fiat  or  a book? — It  would  be 
very  hard  to  do  that  in  a National  school. 

15657.  You  think  the  freehand  drawing  is  of  value 
as  giving  a certain  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  ? — 
Yes. 

15658.  And  you  would  also  have  drawing  to  scale  ? 
— Yes,  in  order  to  cultivate  accuracy. 

15659.  So  that  they  should  be  able  to  recognise 
that  one-eighth  is  not  the  same  as  one-sixteenth  1 — 
Undoubtedly. 

15660.  Would  you  have  di-awing  plan  and  eleva- 
tion ? — I don’t  think  you  could  introduce  it  into  a 
National  school. 

15661.'  Have  you  tried  it? — Yes,  in  the  higher 
classes. 

15662.  If  1 want  to  give  an  order  to  a joiner  for 
a certain  box  or  table,  it  is  so  very  useful,  so  v ery 
easy  for  me  to  make  a plan  and  elevation  of  it,  and  if 
the  tradesman  has  any  simple  knowledge  of  drawing, 
he  is  able  to  construct  the  thing  I want  from  that 
drawing? — The  only  class  you  would  succeed  in  is' 
second  sixth,  and  you  might  substitute  it  for  freehand 
shading. 

15663.  Don’t  you  tliink  you  could  introduce  it  in 
the  fifth  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

15664.  It  would  be  worth  tiying,  would  it  not? 

Yes  ; we  think  that  when  achild  shows  a liking  for  a 
subject  like  drawing  we  should  encourage  him  rather 
than  hamper  him. 

15665.  If  you  consult  the  evidence  already  given 
you  will  find  the  children  of  the  two  standards  corres- 
ponding to  your  second  class  understand  plan  and 
elevation  1 — There  the  child  has  more  school  life  than 
in  Ireland  on  account  of  compulsory  attendance. 

15666.  Admitting  that,  there  must  be  a great 
diffeience  between  second  and  fifth  classes? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15667.  And  if  the  second  class  in  Birmingham  can 
understand  plan  and  elevation,  surely  the  fiftli  in  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  without  taking  into 
account  the  acknowledged  greater  smartness  of  the 
Irish  children  ? — I think  so. 


••  , 15668.  You  are  strong  on  the  value  of  drawing 
but  you  are  not  quite  snie  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  add  to  that  some  funn  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  classes? — I cannot  see  how  we 
could  get  time  for  it. 

15669.  Suppose  -we  got  over  that  difficulty,  do  you 
think  it  is  desirable  they  should  have  it  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  good. 

15670.  For  instance,  if  a boy  constructs  something 
from  a drawing,  he  understands  tliat  drawing  much 
better  1 — Undoubtedly. 

15671.  A boy  may  copy  pl.au  and  elevation  and  not 
have  a real  understanding  unless  he  aj^plies  them  to 
solid  objects? — Yes. 

16672,  So  that  the  teaching  of  manual  instruction 
is  a means  of  making  the  drawing  instruction  move 
effective? — We  believe  so. 

15673.  Ai:d  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  taught 
if  only  thei'e  could  be  time  ? — Yes. 

15674.  And  that  would  be  a.  matter  for  all  parties 
to  consider,  as  to  how  we  could  find  time? — Yes. 

15675.  Of  course  time  might  be, found  possibly  by 
re-avrangingtbe  present  progi'aiume? — I don’t  see  any 
way  to  find  time  fro;n  the  |>resent  prograiniae. 

15676.  By  re-arranging  it? — I think  you  give  the 
least  pos.sible  time  to  the  essential  subjects  under  the 
present  programme. 

15677.  What  do  you  consider  the  essential  subjects  ? 
— Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 

15678.  What  do  you  mean  by  reading— do  you  mean 
power  to  read  a set  book  after  a year’s  j)vactice  ? — I 
think  a boy  should  be  able  to  take  up  a newspaper  and 
read  it  intelligently. 

15679.  You  would  not  ask  him  to  read  a leader  ? — 
I think  the  language  of  the  leader  is  jus-t  as  simple  as 
the  news  of  the  papei’. 

15680.  Would  it  not  be  a fair  test  for  ahoy  leaving 
school  to  be  able  to  read  a narrative  in  a newspaper 
or  elsewhere  at  sight,  not  a piece  he  had  in  a.  book 
before  him  all  the  year,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to 
understand  it? — Yes. 

16681.  Be  able  to  tell  what  it  meant  in  his  own 
words,  even  to  write  it  down  before  he  left  school  ? — 
Yes. 

15682.  Then  the  arithmetic — arithmetic  again  is  an 
indefinite  term,  because  you  propose  yourself  to  exclude 
parts  of  arithmetic  at  present  taught? — He  should 
be  fairly  quick  and  accurate  in  the  ordinary  calcula- 
tions. 

15683.  You  tliink  really  practical  command  of 
ordinary  calculations  of  jirices,  and  so  on,  is  inucli 
more  impoi-tant  than  calculations  as  to  stocks,  which 
the  pupil  will  probably  never  buy,  or  true  discount, 
which  does  not  exist  ? — Ye.s. 

15684.  So  mental  arithmetic  should  receive  more 
attention  ? — It  I'eceives  attention  at  present. 

15685.  But  1 understand  it  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  result  fees  ? — It  is  at  the  present 
moment. 

15686.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  devote'  the  whole 
school  day  to  acquire  a sound  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  up  to  the  stage  you  have  mentioned  ? — I 
think  so. 

15687.  There  would  be  no  time  for  the  teaching 
of  grammar  and  geography  ? — You  must  modify  the 
teaching  of  grammar  to  gain  time  for  it  to  give  to  the 
drawing. 

15688.  I am  speaking  now  only  of  the  absolutely 
essential  subjects — reading,  writing,  and  aritlimeric— 
u]5  to  the  stage  you  spoke  of;  would  it  require  the 
whole  school  day  to  be  devoted  to  these  ? — No,  but 
we  give  part  of  the  school  day  to  grammar  and 
geography. 

15689.  Do  you  think  it  would  require  the  whole 
school  day  to  give  a child  a sound  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  ? — No. 

15690.  There  would  be  some  time  over,  and  to  what 
would  you  devote  that? — Drawing. 

15691.  Would  that  occupy  the  whole  time  that 
would  remain? — Itwoiildnot. 
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15692.  What  other  subjects  would  you  propose  to 
teach  after  that  1— Grammar  aud  geogiaphy  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  at  present. 

15693.  On  a different  programme  from  at  present  f 

”"^^94.  Then,  taldug  drawing  before  gramraav  and 
(rponraphy,  yon  would  leave  these  to  be  takeji  in  what 
time  you  could  spare  after  you  had  taught  drawing  in 
addition  to  the  essentials'! — Yes. 

15695.  About  science,  you  say  you  would  liave  a 
library  and  museum  attached  to  the  school,  in  oraer 
to  make  the  school  attractive?  -Yes,  to  the  children. 

15096.  And  I presume  also  to  teach  the  children  ? — 

To  make  the  teaching  practical,  as  it  is  not  at  present ; 
it  does  not  pay  to  be  jmaciical  under  the  result  system. 

15697.  What  do  you  sujipose  we  secure  by  the 
teaching  of  science  ?— There  is  a training  of  the  hand 
and  eye  also  in  science.  , i , 

15698.  But  if  you  have  drawing  hand  and  eye  is 
trained  there,  would  it  also  be  necessary  to  teach 
science?— I would  have  it  after  drawing. 

15699.  I have  no  doubt  you  consider  science  serves 
some,  larger  pui-posc  than  training  the  hand  and  eye  ?— 

It  bc'ets  accuracy  also  in  the  child. 

15T00.  It  does  not  beget  accuracy  if  the  teacher 
tells  the  child  sometiiing  he  afterwards  repeats  to 
somebody  else?— That  is  not  teaching  science,  the 
child  should  make  the  experiments  himself. 

15701.  You  think  it  very  important  that  the  child 
should  mske  the  experiment  himself  ?— Yes. 

15702.  And  the  child  does  not  undei-stand  any- 
thing he  does  not  do  himself? — No. 

15703.  In  order  to  have  experiments^  tliat  a child 
should  do  himself,  they  must  he  very  simple?— Un- 
doubtedly. , 

15704.  In  fact,  experiment  is  too  strong  awoixl 
Bather.  ,. 

15705.  If  you  get  a boy  to  take  an  accvn-ate  reading 
of  the  thermometer  each  day  and  record  it  in  a book, 
that  would  be  a training  in  accuracy  and  scientiho 
training? — Yes.  , . ..i  i 

15706.  If  in  addition  you  sent  a boy  into  the  play- 
n-round  at  a certain  liour  and  made  him  measure  the 
fength  of  a shadow  cast  by  a pole,  and  sent  him  out 
at  the  same  hour  a fortnight  after  to  measure  the 
length  of  it  again  and  record  that  in  a book,  and  so  on 
for'^a  series  of  observations,  those  are  things  a boy 
could  do  quite  easily  ? — Yes. 

15707.  And  those  would  be  a training  in  accuracy  (— 
Yes.  , 

15708.  And  a teaching  of  science.  You  don’t  say 
anything  about  the  teaching  of  agriculture?— I have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  , , n i.i. 

15709.  On  general  principles  would  you  ta,vour  tJie 
present  method  of  teaching  agriculture  m rural 
schools  ?— I taught  agricultui'e  in  the  city  foryears,  and 
passed  children  through  the  results  examinations,  but 
they  had  not  an  idea  of  what  they  were  learning  ; we 
crammed  them  as  you  would  cram  fowl. 

16710  It  was  not  teaching  science? — No. 

1571l'.  I have  mentioned  two  or 'three  very  simple 
things  that  would  be  useful  scientific  tea,ching. 
Suppose  for  an  advanced  class  the  children  have  a 
series  of  pots,  one  which  contains  a sterilized  earth, 
another  with  a certain  proportion  of  manure,  and  a 
thivd  with  a different  manure,  and  the  children  plant 
the  same  seeds  in  these  pots  and  observe  the  results, 
that  would  be  useful  training,  would  it  not!— Un- 
doubtedly. , , , , „ 

15712  That  would  give  them  a real  knowledge  ot 
the  mannre  did!— Yes,  they  could  tee  the  result 
of  their  own  work.  . , i.  a 

15713.  And  similarly  the  childi-en  might  be  made 
to  make  collections  of  useful  plants,  and  of  hiirtfu 
plants,  and  of  weeds  that  damage  crops  ?— They  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  it.  _ , u i -i. 

15714.  And  they  might  be  trained  to  do  it  system- 
atically ?— Undoubtedly. 

15715.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  a scheme  ot 
science  instruction,  it  would  be  essential  that  the 
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children  should  not  be  examined  at  large  on  what 

they  know  about  certain  things  ? — Of  course.  

15716.  The  essential  thing  would  be  that  the  p_  Q„n,bie. 
inspector  and  examiner  should  have  evidence  from 
their  notebooks  that  this  work  had  actually  been  done 
by  the  teacher,  aud  thece  observations  actually  made, 
and  they  should  not  be  questioned  about  things  thac 
did  not  come  within  these  observation.s. 

15717.  Rev.  Dr.  Winso^f. — Subject  io  the  three 
exceptions  that  you  have  mentioned,  I presume  you 
would  be  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  manual  in- 
struction?—Weare  working  under  asystem  at  present 
which  we  consider  injurious,  and  we  would  gladly 
accept  any  other  system  for  the  good  of  the  pupil. 

15718.  One  of  your  exceptions  is  the  accommoda- 
tion ; we  would  never  think  of  asking  the  teacher 
to  introduce  manual  iustructiou  without  providing 
accommodation,  we  would  ask  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide proper  materials,  that  exception  need  not  be 
entertained  ?— That  does  away  with  the  difficulty. 

15719.  But  the  second  is  that  the  teachers  ai-e  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  work  so  as  to  give 
the  instruction,  that  would  be  i-emedied  in  course 
of  time  by  gradually  introducing  the  teachers  to  a 
knowledge'  of  what  they  have  to  teach?— From  our 
experience  of  the  training  colleges  we  think  that  a great 

defect,  if  teachers  are  not  practically  tramed  thereat 

present,  it  is  hard  to  think  they  would  be  trained  m 
this  work  also.  . 

15720.  Your  third  objection  is  more  serious,  that 
the  children  have  not  sufficient  literary  knowledge 
when  they  leave  school ; it  surprises  me  to  hear  that 
the\'  leave  between  ten  and  eleven  ? — That  depends  on 
the  locality ; children  in  the  poorer  districts  leave  us 
soon  as  they  are  confirmed— receive  the  sacrament ; 
they  get  4s.  or  5s.  a week  as  messengers,  and  that  is 
of  great  importance  to  them. 

15721.  Chairman.— You  don’t  refer  to  factory 
children? — No.  . 

15722.  Rev.  Dr.  'Wilson. — Always  assuming  that 
we  as  Commissioners,  would  endeavour  to  protect  the 
incomes  of  the  teachers  and  secure  that  no  change 
would  affect  them  injuriously,  would  you  not  think  it 
better  that  we  should  have  less  literary  instruction 
and  some  manual  insti-uction  for  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation 1— My  idea  of  the  literary  instruction  at  the 
present  day  is  that  it  is  tl.c  least  you  can  give  a child, 
and  send  him  into  the  world  afterwards. 

15723.  There  are  a great  many  departments- 
of  algebra  and  higher  arithmetic,  and  if  a man  is  to- 
be  a coal  heaver  or  wagon  driver,  would  he  not  be^ 
better  fitted  for  his  afterlife,  if,  instead  of  learning 
them,  he  were  taught  the  use  of  tools? — They  are- 
generally  taught  after  school  hours. 

15724.  We  make  a programme  that  confiiiiisa  good 
many  things  that  are  useless  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
children  of  Ireland?— We  think  so  ourselves,  but  we 
get  money  for  teaching  them. 

15725.  As  long  as  a teacher  is  largely  paid  by  result 
fees  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  him,  interfere  with  the. 
literary  subjects.  Suppose  we  could  modify  the  basis 
on  which  teachers  could  be  paid,  do  you  not  think  wc' 
mic^ht  have  better  education  without  result  fees  ; for 
instance,  you  have  the  dull  scholar,  who  may  represent 
the  masses,  you  have  them  comparatively  uneducated, 
and  you  cram  the  others  ?— We  consider  tnere  arc 
three  evil  steps  in  the  result  system,  you  assume 

every  childgoingtothe  schoolhasan  equal  proportion  of 

brains,  that  they  will  make  an  equal  amount  of 
attendances  ; and  third,  that  they  are  equally  equipped 
as  regards  worldly  affairs.  One  child  is  quick,  another 
is  dull  ■ the  quick  child  is  neglected,  he  is  thrown 
back,  he  learns  to  be  lazy— he  has  no  self-reliance. 

If  we  find  a child  that  is  sure  to  excel  at  drawing, 
we  have  no  interest  in  the  child,  he  cannot  get  more 
than  the  half  hour  devoted  to  the  subject  on  the  pro- 
gramme. If  we  had  not  the  result  system  at  heai't, 
it  would  be  our  interest  to  encourage  that  child  : 
there  arc  scholarships  at  the  School  of  Art  for  National 
school  children,  it  would  be  our  interest  to  try  and 
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I'd3s  him  into  the  School  of  Art ; he  may  show  some 
Oct.  2. 1837.  genius  there  and  become  a great  painter,  as  Thaddeus 
(*^ones)  did  out  of  the  School  of  Art,  The  result 
‘ system  kills  that. 

15726.  Mr.  Struthers.— You  say  the  children  are 
too  young  to  receive  any  advantage  from  the  hand- 
ling or  use  of  tools? — We  think  so. 

15727.  Prom  practical  experience? — The  tool  the 
child  will  use  will  be  the  ordinaiy  tool,  and  we  think 
that  too  heavy  for  a child  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

15728.  It  is  so  in  England,  children  of  eleven  use 
the  ordinary  joiner’s  tools ; and  in  Sweden  the  normal 
plan,  which  regulates  the  instruction  in  all  the  schools 
in  the  country,  except  in  a few  exceptional  ca.ses, 
pi'ovides  for  instruction  in  Slc.yd  in  the  first  class 
of  the  folkschool,  that  is,  for  pupils  in  their  tenth 
year,  and  then  tliey  begin  with  the  knife  only ; they 
begin  to  use  the  saw  and  plane  within  a couple  of 
months  ? — I did  not  know  that. 

15729.  Mr.  Harrington.— I was  just  going  to  ask 
practically  the  same  question.  Prolessor  Salomon  was 


asked  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  children “At 

what  age  do  you  think  children  can  be  taught  the 
use  of  tools?  ” — and  his  reply  was,  that  generally  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  the  use  of  tools' at  ten-  years  of 
age? — Well,  a knife  is  a tool ; a child  can  use  a knife 
at  ten,  when  he  cannot  uso  a plane. 

15730.  It  was  stated  in  Dublin  by  a teacher  in  a 
prominent  position,  with  regard  to  kindergarten,  that 
of  the  children  who  had  come  to  his  school,  one  half  of 
whom  had  passed  through  the  kindergarten  school, 
the  other  half  had  not  jiassed  through  any  kindergar- 
ten, the  latter  were  far  more  intelligent  than  tlie 

former- — would  yon  agiee  with  that  statement? Oli 

no  j I think  it  is  uot  so.  We  think  for  ourselves  in 
Cork,  just  as  these  men  tliink  for  themselves  in 
Dublin. 

15731.  Tour  experience  is  quite  the  opposite?— 
Quite  the  contrary ; that  a child  who  has  passed 
through  a kindergarten  school  must  necessarily  bn 
quicker  to  pick  up  things  than  a child  who  has  been 
on  the  streets,  and  never  learned  anything  before. 
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The  Hon.  Miss  Spring  Rice, 

15732.  CiiAlRMriN. — You  are  prepared  to  give  us 
some  evidence  upon  the  question  of  tlie  supply  of 
teachers;  perhaps  youw'ould  give  in  some  detail,  myour 
own  way,  what  your  views  are?— The  teacher  for 
cookery  and  laundry— ray  idea  is  that  there  should 
be  itinerant  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  (which  are 
the  schools  that  I have  most  acquaintance  with),  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  cookery  and  laundry,  and  also 
to  give  opportunities  to  the  resident  teachers  to  qualify 
themselves. 

15733.  And  do  you  include  in  your  recommenda- 
tion house  cleaning?— -\’es,  1 do.  1 think  that  is 
■one  of  the  most  important  things. 

15734.  Do  you  also  think  that  classes  in  these 
subjects  would  be  advantageous  for  the  present  scbool- 
mistresses  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers?— I think  here  and  there  there  are  women 
who  would  like  to  do  it,  and  I think,  politically,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  them  the  chance  of  it, 
because  it  would  make  them  take  up  the  scheme  more 
willingly,  if  they  felt  somebody  would  not  be  put  into 
their  school,  if  they  themselves  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  subjects. 

15735.  Are  you  speaking  only  of  the  rural  districts, 
or  including  towns  ?— Rural  districts,  including  large 
villages. 

15736.  And  do  you  include  in  the  sort  of  subjects 

ihat  shouldbe  taught  dressmaldngof  any  kind? Plain 

dressmaking  I think. 

15737.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything 
done  in  the  way  of  teaching  cookery  and  laundry  out- 
side the  large  cities  and  towns  at  present  ? — Isolated 
instances ; I had  classes  last  year  in  two  -villages,  and 
I know  a Parish  Priest,  Father  O’Shaughnessy,  near 
Newcastle,  has  held  them. 

15733.  What  do  you  say  about  the  number  and 
duration  of  lessons  to  the  school  girls,  and  over-  what 
period  should  they  bo  spread?— I think  it  is  much 
Letter  to  ha-ve  them  only  once  a week,  going  on  all 
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the  yeai-  round,  but  if  the  schools  were  very  far  dis- 
•tant  you  would  have  to  change  to,  I think,  half  the 
time,  and  have  two  lessons  per  week. 

15739.  When  the  Commission  was  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness  we  had  an  inspection  of  one  of  the  schools  in 
which  there  was  a laundry  class,  and  the  plan  adopted 
there  is  not  a usual  plan : it  was  to  have  the  classes  only 
once  a year  to  train  the  children  thoroughly  during 
whatever  period  was  allotted  to  it,  and  thento  let  them 
practice  at  home  only  during  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?— I would  not  debar  it  alto- 
gether, but  I am  sure  the  other  is  the  better— it  has  a 
more  educaiional  efiect. 

15740.  Yon  see  the  argument  that  the  lady  who 
had  adopted  this  plan  used  was,  that  by  having  the 
.lesson  only  once  a week,  the  same  child  was  not  there 
for  the  whole  of  the  week,  whereas  under  the  system 
she  adopted  the  person  who  began  the  article  finished 
It  off  at  the  end  of  the  week  ?— But  I think  beginning 
with  them  as  we  are  all  agreed  at  ten  or  eleven  years 
old  you  don’t  M-ant  to  make  little  laundresses  of  them, 
you  want  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of-doino-  work 
properly  much  more.  ® 

15741.  At  what  age  do  you  think  girls  should  be 
taught  these  diflerent  subjects  ?— I-  would  begin  at  ten 
or  eleven. 

15742.  How  would  you  arrange  for  such  subjects 
being  taught  in  the  National  schools  ?— A class-room, 
where  tbei’e  is  one,  makes  it  all  easy,  or  where  there 
IS  an  infant  scliool.  I had  mine  in  the  National  school ; 
there  -was  no  class-room,  there  was.  a girls’  school 
and  an  infant  school,  and  we  had  the  use  of  the  infant 
school,  but  I should  say  it  was  daring  holiday  time. 

15743.  How  did  yon  manage  about  the  an-ange- 
ments  for  cooking? — We  cooked  upon  a grate  in  the 
schoohncmi  -;  we  considered  that  was  very  much  like 
what  they  had  in  their  own  cottages,' and  we  used  a 
Bastahle  oven,  which  can  be  put  on  any  open  fireplace, 
but  you  must  use  turf  or.  wood. 
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• 15744.  What  do  you  conceive  to  he  the  main  im- 
portance of  teaching  right  methods  of  cleaning  from 
Ae -beginning  1— Well,  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  tlie 
idea  of  real  cleanliness  is  absent  almost  amongst  our 
children;  therefore  I think  )'ou  cannot  begin  too 
early  to  put  it  into  them,  and  go  on  knocking  it  into 
them  every  week  of  their  lives,  and  I think  that  is  the 
only  way  it  has  any  permanent  efl'ect,  because  wo  have 
often  seen  older  girls  trained  to  be  servants,  and 
directly  they  go  to  their  own  home  it  all  goes  away 
a"’ain,  leaves  no  effect. 

”15745.  Even  if  they  have  been  servants  for  some 
time  and  pretty  good  servants  1 — Yes. 

15746.  How  do  you  account  for  tlmtl — Because  it 
was  not  put  into  them  young,  and  their  own  homes 
were  not  affected  by  it. 

15747.  I suppose  they  thought  it  was  something 
connected  with  the  place  where  they  were  servants, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  homo  life  7 — Yes. 

1574S.  What  do  you  .say  about  the  importance  of 
making  housewifery  subjects  interesting  andattractive 
to  the  children,  and  also  as  to  making  tliem  more 
acceptable  to  the  present  schoolmistresses?— They  hang 
together  very  much,  because  I believe  the  teachers 
would  welcome  it  if  they  were  .sure  it  would  be  popular 
with  the  parents  of  the  children  ; and  it  would  be  so 
if  they  were  once  convinced  that  it  was  useful  and 
advantageous ; we  have  to.  convince  them  of  that.  So 
that  public  lectures  by  the  organizer  wlio  is  sent  down 
to  start  these  things  in  certain  centres  would  be 
veiy  useful. 

157-49.  Is  it  your  experience  of  schoolmistresses 
th&t  they  keep  their  own  room  where  they  live  tidy  ? 

j7o,  only  tolerable,  most  of  them ; but  I have  seen 

verv  few. 

15750.  Is  not  their  instinct  to  do  it? — No.  I 
should  say  it  is  tolerable,  better  than  many  of  their 
scholars,  but  not  what  we  should  wish  it  to  be. 

15751.  What  subjects  of  the  ordinary  coursedoyou 
think  could  be  curtailed  or  omitted  to  make  room  for 
thissort  of  education  in  liousewiferysubjects  ?—I  think 
that  grammar  above  all  should  be  greatly  curtailed. 

15752.  Well,  how  much  time  is  given  to  the 
grammar  lesson  now,  as  grammar? — I am  afraid  I 
don’t  know ; but  I know  mistresses,  clever  ones,  have 
told  me  that  it  was  very  hard  to  put  it  into  their 
heads,  and  they  doubted  if  it  ever  reached  their 
intelligence  at  all. 

15753.  In  fact  they  don't  put  it  into  practice  in 
their  ordinary  speech  ? — They  don't.  I should  also 
curtail  arithmetic  and  make  it  more  practical,  teaching 
simple  bookkeeping  and  accounts  would  be  very  use- 
ful and  they  would  apprechite  that. 

15754.  Do  you  think  geography  could  be  curtailed  ; 
—Yes,  if  it  was  taught  intelligently  it  might  he 
useful ; but  it  is  not  taught  intelligently  at  present, 
it  is  only  a string  of  names  which  convey.s  no  idea  to 
the  children’s  minds. 

15755.  Do  you  think  that  grants  should  be  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  out  of 
funds  that  might  be  supplied  to  them  by  Parliament, 
towards  the  purchase  of  stock  and  utensils  and  fu?l 
for  laundry  work?— Yes,  all  the  appliances  ; but  1 
would  make  children  bring  things  to  be  washed ; I 
would  leave  that,  to  the  local  authority. 

15756.  That  would  be  to  bring  clothes  1 — Yes. 

15757.  But  you  would  have  soap  and  fuel  and 
water  provided? — Soap  and  fuel  and  waterand  brushes, 
and  those  sort  of  things.  To  supply  materials  for 
cookery  and  needlework  should  be  left  to  the  local 
authority  where  the  things  made  are  useful,  because 
you  stimulate  economy  if  they  use  the  materials 
supplied  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  you  ensure  its 
being  suitable  to  the  neighbourhood  also. 

15758.  Do  you  mean  the  parents  should  supply  the 
materials,  or  that  they  should  be  bought  in  the 
neighbourhood?—!  mean  the  pai-ents  or  somebody  in 
the  neighbourhood  should  do  it. 

15759.  Do  you  think  the  parents  should  supply  the 
matei  ials  for  cooking,  or  could  they  do  it  ? — rl  think 
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80,  because  where  I had  my  classes  we  sold  every-  Limerick, 
thing  we  made.  OcuTIsg?. 

15760.  But  would  the  child  of  the  ordinary  peasant  — 
be  able  to  bring  the  proper  things  for  a cooking 
lesson  ? — I am  not  .sure  that  they  would  like  to  have 
it  to  do ; but  I mean  the  teacher  could  get  those 
things  and  sell  them,  so  that  she  really  would  not 
want  Geverament  to  give  her  money  for  it. 

15761.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  on 
the  question  of  needlework,  a.s  it  is  at  present  taught 
in  the  National  Schools,  under  the  Industrial 
Scheme  ? — I think  the  Industrial  Scheme  has 
answered  in  the  few  cases  where  it  has  been  taken 
up,  and  I attribute  it  to  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  schoolmistresses  largely. 

15762.  You  are  aware  that  some  witnesses  say  it 
ha.s  failed  ?—  It  has  failed  in  that  so  few  classes  have 
taken  it  up. 

15763.  But  you  don’t  think  it  has  failed  where  it 
has  been  taken  up  ? — No. 

15704.  Mr.  Rkdington'. — You  have  had  experience 
of  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  two  schools  iu  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

15705.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  your  impressions 
in  regard  to  it  ? — Well,  the  children  seemed  interested 
and  attended  fairly  well  in  both  schools.  In  the  more 
rural,  Shanagolden,  attendance  was  rather  the  best ; 
the  other  was  Foynes. 

15766.  First  of  all,  of  what  size  are  these  schools? — 

I don’t  know  how  many  there  are  on  the  rolls.  I had 
22  girls  , in  Shanagolden  attending,  and  in  Foynes 
rather  fewer,  18. 

15767.  Who  supplied  the  materials?— I supplied 
the  materials  aud  sold  what  was  cooked. 

15768.  Was  there agreatloss? — No:  nolossatall. 

15709.  Who  supplied  the  utensils? — We  bought 
the  utensils.  I may, have  used  a few  out  of  my  own 
house,  but  I bought  what  the  teacher  said  should  be 
bought.  The  cost  was  £3  2s.  for  cookery  and  laundry, 
the  utensils  were  of  a very  simple  and  elementary 
sort ; but  my  teacher  said  that  I should  liave  to  get- 
cookery  utensils,  >Sio.,  for  £3,  and  laundry  for  £1  11s. 

15770.  Might  I ask  how  you  disposed  of  the  cooked 
dishes? — The  scholars  bought  them,  I think,  iu 
every  case. 

15771.  But  of  course  they  sometimes  failed  in  cook- 
ing a dish — who  would  buy  that  dish  ?— I don’t  think 
they  did.  I think  it  turned  out  what  they  thought  nice. 

. 15772.  Did  you  confine  yourself  to  simple  dishes  ? — 

Yes,  extremely  simple;  Irish  stew  and  pancakes,  and 
yeast  bread  and  soup,  which  latter  we  made  for  about 
2id. 

15773.  And  boiling  potatoes?— Boiling  potatoes. 

15774.  1 lake  it  that  these  two  schools  might  be 
called  rural  schools  ? — Certainly. 

15775.  And  what  was  done  in  these  schools  might 
be  done  in  others  throughout  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

15776.  Did  the  lessons  last  during  the  whole  school 
veai-? — No;  I had  the  teacher  for  three  months— 
twelve  weeks. 

15777.  How  many  hours  a week  ?— I think  I hail 
two  lessons  for  each  class.  I had  to  ptit  it  in  in 
shorter  time  than  I would  advocate,  because  I only 
had  the  teacher  with  me  for  a certain  time. 

15778.  Was  this  a teacher  from  the  Kildare  Street 
Society?— No,  she  was  English,  trained  up,  in  the 
North — Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

15779.  Had  she  a diploma  from  the  National 
Union? — 1 don’t  know;  she  passed  first  class  at 
Newcastle. 

15780.  Would  you  prefer  the  system,  of  itinerant 
teacliers  of  cookery  to  the  system  by  -whicli  the 
teacher  of  the  school  would  teach  cookery  as  well  as 
other  subjects? — I think  it  all  depends  on  the 
capacity.  If  the  present  resident  schoolmistress  has 
really  the  turn  for  it  I would  let  her  do  it. 

15781.  Does  not  every  schoolmistress  kno-w  a little 
about  cookeiy,  and  could  she  not  do  a little  more  ?— 

She  could,  and  I wish  they  should  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  attending,  cookery  lectures,  so  that  they 
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should  not  be  ousted  in  their  own  school  if  they  have 
a capacity. 

15782.  Could  you  suggest  a way  by  which  they 
could  be  given  instruction  in  cookery! — Yes;  who- 
ever conies  down  in  the  neighbourhood  should  hold 
classes  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  pupils. 

15783.  I take  it  that  these  classes  would  have  to 
be  on  Saturdays'? — Yes,  they  would. 

15784.  You  spoke  of  the  teaching  of  house  clean- 
ing and  housewifery! — Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  best  to  amalgamate  that  with  plain  cooking,  both 
as  making  it  more  palatable,  and  because  the  two 
naturally  run  together.  I would  say  it  is  nicer  for 
children  to  ieam  that  they  should  be  responsible  for 
the  room  they  cook  in  and  take  a pride  iu  it,  that  the 
glasses  of  the  window  panes  look  bright,  and  the  floor 
is  clean,  and  the  table  (dean. 

15785.  The  room  would  most  likely  be  a class- 
room connected  with  the  school  ? — It  would. 

15786.  Would  there  be  much  scope  for  housemaids’ 
work  there? — There  is  the  floor  and  table  aud  Hre- irons, 
and  I think  that  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect  of 
girls  in  the  elementary  school,  and  it  would  put  the 
science  of  cleansing  into  their  heads  when  they  are 
young,  which  would  be  all  iinportixnt. 

15787.  In  towns  where  you  could  have  speci- 
men i-ooms  to  be  made  up  by  the  pupils,  would 
you  approve  of  a more  elaborate  system  of  teaching 
housewifery  ? — Certainly ; I would  bring  the  girls  ou 
to  that  later,  but  I think  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  them  to  do  that  when  ten  or  eleven ; I 
would  reserve  it  for  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

15788.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  of  cookery 
should  ultimately  be  made  a compulsory  subject  in 
girls’  schools  1 — Certainly. 

15789.  Would  you  include  it  then  in  the  subjects 
of  the  industrial  programme  for.  sixth  class  girls  ? — 
Yes,  I would;  I would  call  itelementary  housewifery  for 
the  lower  classes  and  a higher  sort  of  housewifery 
for  the  higher  classes. 

15790.  As  regains  the  present  alternative  scheme 
for  sixth  class  girls,  do  you  think  that  two  hours  a day 
for  needlework  is  too  much? — Yes,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary. 

15791.  Would  you  substitute  for  one  of  those 
Lours  some  other  industrial  subject  ? — Certainly. 

15792.  Do  you  hear  complaints  as  to  the  absence 
of  needlework  teaching  in  schools  where  there  are  a 
small  number  of  girls,  not  enough  to  have  a work- 
mistress  ? — I do  ; I know  a case  where  parents  took 
their  childreii  away  and  sent  them  to  a neighbouring 
school. 

15793.  What  woxild  you  suggest  to  remedy  that 
state  of  affairs? — I feel  so  strongly  about  it  that  I 
would  prevent  girls  attending  a mixed  school  unless 
there  was  a workmistress,  and  I would  give  a work- 
mistress  if  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  girls. 

15794.  Now  twenty  is  necessary? — Yes. 

15795.  Would  it  be  easy  to  get  workmistresses  in 
.sufficient  number  to  supply  these  schools  ? — 1 should 
think  so. 

15796.  If  there  were  not  enough  girls  to  have 
a separate  giils’  school,  would  you  exclude  them 
i'rom  school  altogether  ? — From  that  school,  be- 
cause if  you  don’t  teach  a girl  needlework  when  she 
is  young  the  hand  has  not  been  trained,  and  she  never 
can  be  as  good  as  those  trained  in  early  youth,  so 
much  so  that  a mistress  said  to  me  she  found  it  very 
liai-d  having  these  untrained  girls  coming  to  her. 

15797.  Supposing  there  were  only  ten  girls  in  a 
village  and  twenty  boys,  and  the  twomadeupsuttioient 
numbers  for  a school  of  thirty,  but  yet  tliere  were  not 
enough  girls  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a workmis- 
tress would  you  exchulethese girls  from  literary  instruc- 
tion altogether? — You  might  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
sayiug  that  a mistress  should  be  appointed  who  could 
attend  to  two  schools;  the  monitress,  for  instance, 
of  one  school  might  go  over  and  hold  classes  for  these 
ten. 

. 16798.  Would  that  be  advisable  in  schools  two  or 


three  miles  apart  ? — It  would  be  better  than  expecting 
these  young  children  to  go  long  walks. 

15799.  Could  not  their  mothers  teach  them  some 
needlework  at  home?— They  hardly  ever  do,  and  it 
would  not  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

15800.  CnAiR.\iAN. — Do  you  lind  that  the  mothers 
have  been  taught  themselves,  when  they  were  school- 
girls,  enough  to  teach  their  cliiklren  ? — They  might, 
very  probably. 

15801.  Mr.  R)!DINGT0N. — Do  you  think  that  the 
arithmetic  now  taught  to  the  girls  in  the  higher  classes 
is  suitable  ; have  you  studied  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme ? — No,  the  mistresses  have  told  mis  that  some 
parts  are  not  useful ; on  the  other  hand  I know  tliai 
simple  book-keeping  would  be  useful. 

15802.  Dut  you  would  not  exclude  arithmetic  from 
the  course  for  girls  in  the  sixth  class? — Oh,  no; 
certainly  not. 

15803.  In  some  schools  it  is  believed  to  be  excliuled 
in  the  industrial  scheme  ? — Yes.  A.bout  making  the 
industrial  scheme  acceptable  to  parents,  a great  ilcal 
depends  upon  convincing  them  tiiat  the  literary  pro- 
gramme will  not  be  interfered  with ; they  arc  justly 
afraid  that  their  children  will  turn  out  dunces,  and 
we  don’t  want  them  to  think  that,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  with  improved  metliocls. 

15804.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  the  girls  in  these 
cookery  schools  show  much  proficiency  duriiia  the 
course  of  instruction  ? — They  improved  to  a certain 
amount — some  more  and  some  less — but  they  wore 
certainly  interested  in  it. 

15805.  As  far  as  yon  have  got  information  from 
parents,  have  those  lessons  imin-oved  the  cookery  in 
their  own  homes  ? — They  have  told  me  sometimes — 
the  mothers  have— that  they  were  cooking  things,  but 
the  course  was  very  short,  only  six-weeks,  and  only 
one  course ; I am  very  anxious  to  start  it  again. 

15806.  Mr.  Stuuthers. — How  many  times  a 
week? — Twice  a week.  In  Foynes  there  was  a course 
of  twelve  cookery  and  house-cleaning  lessons,  one 
demonstration  and  one  practice  per  week,  and  twelve 
laundry  lessons.  Fourteen  girls  entered.  Twelve  of 
these  girls  had  attended  house-cleaning  class  at  my 
house  in  1895,  nearly  all  also  in  1894,  some  also  in 
1893.  Two  girls  out  of  these  fourteen  took  a second 
cookery  and  cleaning  set  of  eight  lessons.  Two  girls 
took  a second  course  of  ten  laundry  lessons.  TJircc 
girls  in  the  fourth  class  took  a set  of  twelve  cookery 
and  forrr  took  twelve  laundry  lessons,  and  two  of 
them  took  a second  course  shorter  in  both  subjects. 
In  Shanagolden  school,  a mixed  class  of  girls  of 
fourth  class,  two  stages  of  fifth  and  sixth  class, 
twenty-two  in  all,  took  ten  cookery  lessorrs,  two  a 
week,  one  demonstration,  and  one  practice,  and  eight 
laundry  lessons,  two  a week. 

16807.  Mr.  Molloy. — I think,  Miss  Spring  Rice, 
that  your  experience  about  primary  schools  is  not 
confined  to  those  in  your  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood?— No. 

15808.  You  are  also  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Limerick  branch  connected  with  the  Irish  Industries 
Association  ? — Yes. 

15809.  How  many  girls’  schools  come  under  the 
purview  of  that  Association  ? — We  have  now  taken  up 
seventy-eight  schools  and  we  have  thirty-seven  lady 
visitors. 

16810.  Then  the  evidence  that  you  are  favouring 
us  with  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  a very  large  number  of  schools  and  not  at  all 
confined  to  the  two  rural  schools  in  vour  own  neigh- 
bourhood?— No,  as  regards  the  needlework. 

15811.  And  I presume  also,  largely,  as  regards 
cookery  ? — -No,  I only  know  of  one  other  school  where 
cookery  was  taken  up  ; it  is  a school  where  I have  ex- 
amined in  needlework  where  they  have  had  the  cookery. 

15812.  With  regard  to  tho  alternative  scheme,  that 
is  alternative  in  the  sense  of  literary  and  industrial, 
you  think  the  time  required,  two  hours,  would  be  too 
much  ? — Yes. 

15813.  And  that  a portion  of  that  time  might- 
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be  devoted  to  housewifery  and  any  other  industrial 
work  1— Certainly. 

15814.  And,  if  I mistake  not,  your  view  also  is  that 
the  class  of  needlework  taught  should  he  of  a compara- 
tively humble  and  useful  kind,  not  at  all  ambitious  I 
— No. 

15815.  And  should  include  the  repairing  of  gar- 
ments 1 — By  all  means,  most  important. 

15816.  In  addition  to  visiting  those  schools,  do  you 
encourage  the  teachers  in  any  way  hy  prizes  1 — Yes  ; 
f)uv  lady  visitors  are  given  money  sometimes  by  the 
A-ssociatiou,  and  they  also  supply  prizes  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  that  has  had  a very  beneficial  and 
stimulative  effect  upon  the  scholam. 

15817.  Bo  the  girls  of  the  National  schools  partici- 
pate in  any  of  these  prizes  1 — It  is  prizes  to  the 
.scholars  not  to  the  teacher. 

15818.  The  teachers,  beyond  the  honour  and  glory, 
and  pleasing  the  Ladies'  Committee,  I presume  don’t 
get  any  formal  certificate  1 — No,  so  far  we  have  not 
done  tlmt. 

15819.  And  how  do  you  find  that  prize  system 
amongst  the  jjupils  to  work  ? — Very  well ; they  tell  us 
it  siim\ilabes  attendance,  as  well  as  stimulating  the 
improvement  of  the  needlework  itself. 

15820.  As  a matter  of  fact  when  j'Ou  constituted 
that  Committee  did  you  find  the  needlework  in  a very 
backward  state  1 — In  many  places. 

15821.  The  Committee  has  been  in  existence  three 
or  four  years  1 — Just  three  years. 

15822.  And  the  present  coiulition  of  needlework! 

Is  improved  and  improviug  slowly,  but  of  course 

the  subject  has  not  been  properly  worked  up  with  the 
teachers  ; they  are  often  behind-haud  themselves  in 
that  subject,  and  therefore  they  cannot  bring  their 
pu))ils  ou,  but  I find  a laudable  desire  to  improve 
them  ; and  I should  say  that  on  our  visits  we  have 
been  welcomed  and  they  ha\'C  n'sponded  to  our  efforts. 

15323.  Have  you  and  the  Ladies’  Committee 
formed  any  plan  by  which  teachers  trained,  say, 
many  years  ago,  when  needlework  was  not  so  very 
essential  under  the  National  Board  as  it  is  now, 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 

Board ! Yes ; we  are  very  anxious  that  the  Board 

should  supply  the  means  of  tlieir  attending  classes. 
Several  teachers  have  said  to  me  ; “ Oh,  if  there  w ere 
such  classes  we  .should  be  so  glad  to  improve  our- 
selves,” ill  dressmaking  for  instance. 

15824.  Then  I presume  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
classes  assembling,  say,  here  in  Limerick  and  at 
certain  centres  1 — Yes,  at  certain  centres. 

15825.  And  these  classes  to  be  conducted  by  highly 
<liialified  persons! — It  would  be  most  beneficial  and 
would  tell  on  the  whole  neighbourhood,  not  only  on 
the  teachers  themselve.s,  but  would  raise  the  position 
of  needlework,  and  these  industrial  subjects  altogetlier. 

15826.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  cookery,  in 
which  yon  brought  the  special  teacher  to  your  school, 
was  tlie  subject  carried  on,  when  that  teacher  left,  by 
the  ordinary  teacher  of  the  school? — No,  she  has  as 
much  as  she  can  do,  especially  as  she  lias  the  indus- 
trial pi'ogi-amine. 

15827.  Then  you  contemplate  the  necessity  of  the 
specialist  coming  again  ? — Decidedly  so  Before  I 
started  these  cookeiy  and  laundry  classes  I had  also 
house-cleauino;  classes,  pure  and  simple,  in  my  own 
house  on  and  off  for  three  years,  imd  they  were  very 
well  attended,  so  that  it  shows  the  girls  will  come  even 
without  any  other  incentive. 

15828.  Have  you  any  specific  suggestion  to  offer 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  needlework  is 
taught  ill  the.se  primary  schools  at  present! — We 
ought  to  begin  with  the  children  younger,  and  we 
ought  to  copy  what  they  have  taken  up  in  England, 
a system  of  teaching  them  by  drill,  which  has  a won- 
derful effect  no  doubt ; the  English  children  seem  to 
me  to  be  distinctly  ahead- of  our  children,  because 
they  are  better  trained  from  the  beginning,  and  they 
are  trained  in  a shorter  time ; they  give  two  and 
a half  hours  a week  to  actual  needlework,  whereas  we 


give  five,  and  I have  seen  the  English  results,  and  I Limerick, 
consider  they  are  supeiior  to  ours,  except  the  con- 
vents ; some  of  our  convent  classes  are  as  good  as  the  - — 

English  ones,  because  they  have  a superior  method  and 
a greater  number  of  teachers.  Rice. 


15829.  Cii-URMAN.  — Have  they  shorter  time! — 
No ; they  have  as  much  time  as  they  like,  I think,  in 
the  convent  schools. 

15830.  Mr.  Mollov.— We  are  not  very  expe- 
rienced in  the  question  of  needledrill  : perhaps^  you 
would  favour  us  with  an  account  of  it ! — It  is  writing 
down  the  exact  motions  that  a person  has  to  go 
through  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  it  is  given  out  to 
the  children,  and,  like  soldiers,  at  a given  moment, 
they  all  put  on  a thimble,  at  a given  moment  they 
all  take  up  the  needle,  and  at  a given  moment  push 
the  needle. 


15831.  You  are  pretty  confident  that  good  results 
come  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ladies’  Committee! 

Decidedly  so  ; I think  the  teachers  all  like  it,  and 

there  are  many  openings  for  the  lady  to  make  herself 
useful.  And  the  managers  like  it ; we  have  always 
asked  the  approval  of  the  manager  before  going  to 
the  school : that  i.s  essential  of  course,  because  be  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  thing. 

15832.  The  house  cleaning  that  you  referred  to 
might  come  in,  I think,  as  ])oition  of  the  excess  time 
now  devoted  to  the  alternative  scheme ! — Yes. 

15833.  And  to  reduce  our  ambitious  scale  of  needle- 
work requirements  under  it! — Yes;  but  I think  it 
could  also  be  taken  out  of  the  programme  as  it  stands, 
without  the  industrial  progrHinme. 

15834.  Without  interfering  with  that !— Without 
interfeiing  with  that. 

15835.  "Such  as  a reduction  in  grammar  that  you 
referred  to! — A reduction  in  grammar. 

15836.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
school  hours! — Half  an  lioui',  you  might,  or  even  an 
hour  on  special  days.  The  children  attending  my 
classes  thought  it  no"  hardship  to  attend  later  ou  those 
days. 

15837.  Professor  Fitzgerald. —Did  they  come  on 
Saturdays I think  Saturdays  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  teaching  the  teachers  if  possible,  or  holding  classes 
for  the  older  girls,  because  in  the  rural  districts  you 
cannot  have  evening  classes ; they  cannot  go  wandering 
about  at  night,  but  you  could  hold  classes  or.  Saturday 
for  older  girls  and  grown  women  if  necessary. 

15838.  Mr.  Molloy.— At  what  time  of  the  day  did 
your  special  teacher  in  cookery  give  lectums! — Tliey 
came  half  an  hour  earlier,  I think,  and  stayed  as  late 
as  was  necessary  to  finish  the  work. 

15839.  Mr. " H.AKKIXGTOX. — We  found  that  in 
England  they  had  divided  the  school  day  in  many  of 
the  schools  into  two  portions,  one  up  to  twelve  o clock, 
when  the  children  get  an  interval  of  two  hours, 
so  that  they  can  go  home  to  their  parents  for 
dinner,  and  they  resume  then  again  at  two  o clock 
and  remain  until  four  ; do  you  think  that  w'ould  be 
an  improvement  in  Ireland ! — I should  hardly  think 
so,  but  I liave  not  talked  to  the  mistresses  about  it ; 
it  is  a new  idea  to  me. 

15840.  I think  yovi  said  with  regard  to  laundry 
work  that  if  the  State  provided  the  me^s  for 
teaching  this  laundry  work  the  localities  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  provide  the  materials !- — To  be 
washed,  certainly. 

15841.  I suppose  there  would  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  an  ordinary  National  school  in  providing 
a sufficiency  of  soiled  linen  for  tlie  purpose ! — No. 

15842.  Mr.  Struthebs.— These  cookery  classes  you 
refer  to  were  held  in  the  holidays! — One  set  were  in 
the  holidays  and  the  other  during  the  school  term. 

15843.  And  were  attended  by  the  children  that 
actually  came  to  the  school! — Yes. 

1 5844.  About  what  age  would  those  children  be ! — 
Some  eleven — from  eleven  to  fourteen. 

I5S45.  Receiving  instruction  in  cookery! — Yes, 
and  in  laundry.- 
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15846.  Were  tlio.se  classes  attended  by  older  girls 
who  had  left  school  1 — I had  a separate  cookery 
course  for  the  older  girls  who  had  left  school. 

15847.  Notone  of  those  two  you  referred  to  1 — ^No, 
a sepaiate  one. 

15848.  And  those  classes  you  referred  to  were  not 
attended  by  any  except  those  children  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  ? — Yes,  or  I think  I had  a few  up  to  fifteen. 

15849.  But  still  attending  school  1 — Yes. 

15850.  The  class  lasted  about  six  weeks? — Yes. 

15851.  Did  you  find  that  they  had  made  appreciable 
progress  in  that  time  ? — They  did. 

15852.  And  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  course 
renewed  for  the  same  girls  another  year  ? — Certainly. 

15853.  Perhaps  two  years? — Certainly;  but  if  it 
was  spread  over  the  whole  year  you  would  get  the 
same  amount  of  instruction  as  in  two  years,  hecausis 
this  was  all  crammed  into  such  a short  space  of 
time. 

15854.  Your  idea  is  that  instead  of  hanng  the 
course  condensed  into  six  weeks  you  would  have  the 
same  iiumber  of  lessons,  or  rather  more,  spread  over 
the  whole  year  ? — Yes. 

15855.  But  to  be  given  by  a special  teacher  ? — Yes, 
unless  the  resident  teacher  would  Qualify  herself 
for  it. 

16856.  But  you  would  expect  abetter  knowledge 
of  cookery  from  the  special  teacher  ? — JMuch  better. 

15857.  Chairmax. — Would  you  call  the  special 
teacher  a cook,  as  far  as  qualifications  go  ? — Oh,  yes, 
the  one  I had  decidedly. 

15858.  You  could  hardly  expect  a teacher  to 
become  as  highly  qualified  as  a regular  cook  ? — Yes. 

15859.  Professor  FiTZGERALD. — Which  w'as  she, 
a cook  that  had  been  trained  to  teach  or  a teacher 
who  had  been  trained  to  cook  ? — She  was  a teacher 
who  had  been  trained  to  cook ; she  had  gone  through 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  training  college. 

15860.  But  her  first  idea  was  as  a teacher? — Yes. 

15861.  Mr.  Struthers. — Was  she  a teacher  of 
other  subjects  as  well  ? — Yes. 

15862.  Suppose  you  had  a special  teacher  of  this 
kind,  you  would  require  to  combine  two  or  three 
classes  in  order  to  find  employment  for  her  %—Yes. 

15863.  That  would  be  your  idea  ? — Yes. 

15864.  You  would  utilise  such  an  agency  as  the 
Ladies’ A, ssociationthatyou  spokeof  to  combine  classes 
for  instruction  in  cookery  ? — Yes ; I tbink  the 
managers  would  be  glad  of  an  aide-de-cam.p. 

15865.  I.S  that  instruction  not  more  profitably  given 
to  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  than  to  girls  of  eleven 
or  twelve  ? — I think  they  would  require  an  advanced 
teaching,  but  I think  you  should  lay  the  foundation 
when  they  are  young. 

15866.  Blit  you  don’t  think  the  early  beginning  of 
cookery  or  laundry  work  is  so  urgent  as  the  early 
beginning  of  needlework  ? — Not  so  early  ; but  J call 
it  as  urgent  at  ten  or  eleven  as  it  is  urgent  to  begin 
needlework  at  five. 

15867.  You  said  they  must  begin  needlework  early, 
otherwise  they  lose  a certain  power  of  hand  and  cannot 
be  taught  to  do  it  so  skilfully  later  ? — Yes. 

15868.  Do  you  think  the  same  argument  applies  to 
cookery  and  laundry  work? — It  is  more  educational. 

1 think  it  has  more  effect  upon  their  habits  and  tone 
of  mind  than  skill  of  hand. 

15869.  There  would  not  be  the  same  difficulty  in 
training  the  pupils  in  cookery  and  laundry,  as  far  as 
mere  manual  skill  goes,  as  there  would  be  in  needle- 
work  ? — Yes  ; but  you  could  not  get  them  to  come  in 
the  same  way.  I noticed  that  the  girls  I had  in  my 
house  in  the  cleaning  classes  were  those  most  anxious 
to  come  to  the  cookery  and  laundry  that  I got  up  a 
year  afterwards. 

15870.  Don’t  you  think  it  may  be  better  for  you, 
if  you  had  these  special  classes  of  cookery  and  laundry 
work  instituted  by  the  Ladies’  Association,  todissneiate 
them  entirely  from  the  elementary  schools  and  throw 
them  open  to  all  girls  who  wished  to  attend  ? — Then 
we  should  not  get  them  I am  afraid ; many  of  those 


who  would  benefit  by  it  most,  and  require  it  most, 
would  not  come,  because  there  is  not  that  feeling  in 
the  country  of  the  desirability ; it  is  really  a fow  of 
the  better  sort  that  desire  it  at  present. 

15871.  Don’t  yuu  think,  in  course  of  time,  the 
benefit  that  these  better  girls  receive  from  this  instruc- 
tion would  affect  opinion  about  them  in  the  disti-icfc 
and  more  would  come  ? — It  would  take  a very  lon»^ 
tinif?,  because  we  have  not  good  traditions  in  this 
country  such  as  they  have  in  other  countries. 

15872-  But  this  would  be  a means  of  forming  good 
traditions? — Yes;  but  then  you  would  have  to  wait 
a whole  generation,  and  by  catching  hold  of  these 
little  girls  of  ten  or  eleven  we  could  influence  a dozen 
generation.?. 

15873.  Supposing  it  was  possible  to  have  these 
classes  entirely  dissociated  from  the  literary  school, 
and  made  available  for  girls  of  the  distinct  generally 
after  they  left  school,  one  could  confine  the  literary 

school  to  fewer  subjects  with  better  instruction  ? 

Yes. 

15874.  Is  there  not  a danger  at  present  of  weaken- 
ing iustniction  in  the  school  by  spreading  it  over  too 
many  subjects  1 — 1 should  not  say  so,  because  I tiiiiik 
the  new  methods  of  teaching  make  it  so  much  easier 
that  we  should  be  able  to  do  the  literary  instruction 
full  justice  in  the  same  time. 

15875.  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  with  the 
new  methods  and  see  how  they  affect  the  school  work 
before  wc  take  any  steps  ? — I am  very  strong  about 
starting  manual  training,  make  it  very  simple,  but 
start  it  now  and  catch  girls  when  they  are  young, 
because  I have  noticed  everywhere  that  the  little  girls 
take  a piide  in  it;  they  think  it  shows  tliey  are 
womanly,  and  the  big  girls  don’t  take  a pride  in  it 
unless  they  are  pushed  into  it. 

15876.  Then,  in  your  view,  it  is  quite  essential  that 
these  classes  should  be  for  the  children  who  are 
receiving  elementary  literary  instruction  in  the 
schools?- — Yes. 

15877.  Then,  about  the  needlework ; that  of  course 
must  be  taken  eaidy  in  order  that  their  hand  may  be 
accustomed  to  the  proper  ojierations  ? — Yes. 

15878.  I think  you  advocate  beginning  by  needle- 
drill  as  they  do  in  England.  At  wliat  age  would  you 
propose  to  introduce  needleclrill  ? — I think  as  soon  as 
little  girls  begin  to  hold  the  needle.  I suppose  four 
or  five,  in  the  first  class. 

15879.  Why  I ask  the  question  i.s,  that  I have  had 
it  frequently  stated  to  me  by  lady  teachers,  who  are 
teaching  needlework  in  England  and  Scotland,  where 
this  needledrill  for  children  of  five  is  the  rule,  that 
they  think  it  bad  for  the  children,  because  they  are 
forced  to  do  things  at  an  early  age  that  their  hands 
are  not  really  capable  of  doing,  and  this  early  needle- 
drill  induces  to  habits  which  are  difficult  to  eradicate 

afterwards,  and  they  advocate  beginning  at  seven? 

I have  hot  heard  that  expressed,  but  I have  seen  very 
good  results  iu  London  of  the  needledrill ; and  on  the 
other  hand  over  here  I have  seen  the  children  holding 
the  needle  all  wrong,  and  I have  heard  teachers  say 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  beginning  with  them — they 
waste  a good  deal  of  time. 

15880.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  a subject,  and  we  may  consider  afterwards  the 
proper  stage  to  begin  1 — Yes. 

15881.  You  think  time  might  be  gained  for  these 
industrial  subjects  you  mention  by  leaving  out  or 
modifying  certain  of  the  school  subjects  1 — Yes. 

• 15882.  Such  as  geography.  You  would  not  leave 
geography  out  entirely? — No. 

15883.  Your  objection  was  rather  to  the  method  of 
teaching  it? — ^Yes. 

15884.  The  method  of  teaching  it  might  be  im- 
proved?— It  might. 

15885.  And  in  that  case  it  might  fairly  occupy  the 
time  it  does  at  present?— Yes. 

15886.  So  that  not  much  time  would  be  gained 
from  that  ? — No. 

15887.  You  think  something  might  be  gained  from 
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./rammar  1 — A great  tleul.  I have  heard  very  intel- 
Jjirent  teachers  say  they  thought  the  grammar  might 
he  left  out  almost  entirely. 

15888.  "iou  don’t  think  the  same  argument  might 
he  applied  to  grammar  as  to  geography,  that  tlie 
^objection  is  not  to  the  subject  but  to  the  manner  of 
teaching  it  1 — When  they  have  begun  it  quite  old, 
and  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  are  going 
to  give  more  time  to  their  education,  it  may  have  an 
educational  effect  then. 

15889.  That  may  be  an  argument  for  postponing 
the  subject  rather  than  omitting  it  1 — Just  so. 

15890.  Does  the  Ladies’  Association  conduct  classes 
in  needlework  or  laundry  outside  the  schools  ?— No. 

15891.  It  confines  itself  to  visiting  schools  and 
"•iving  special  prizes  for  success  in  needlework  ? — Yes. 

15892.  Professor  Fjtzgeeald. — Do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  ])0ssible,  by  these  itinerant  instructors 
going  round  and  holding  classes  for  the  teachers,  for 
tliein  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  teachers  teach  in 
the  school.  There  is  a great  advantage  if  you  can 
avoid  sup2>lanting  the  teacher  ? — A great  ad- 
vantage. 

15893.  What  I thought  was,  perhaps,  if  teachers 
were  to  begin  teaching  in  the  schools  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  time  that  they  were  learning 
themselves,  say  a couple  of  weeks  later,  that  then  the 
person  who  was  teaching  them  in  the  class  on  Satur- 
days might,  during  the  w’eek,  go  round  the  neigh- 
liouring  schools,  see  how  the  teachers  were  putting 
into  practice  what  they  were  themselves  being 
taught,  and  give  their  advice  and  assistance  in  tlieir 
teaching,  would  not  that  he  better  than  that  the 
itinerant  teachers  should  teach  the  classes  themselves  ? 
—I  tliink  I read  in  some  of  the  evidence  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  teach  until  they  study  for  a long 
time — for  instance,  two  years  was  it  not  1 

ir)S94-.  We  are  not  going  into  what  is  at  present 
existing  ; but  do  you  think  it  would  be  iiossible  for 
a teacher  to  teach  the  subjects  she  had  been  just 
learning  ? — No. 

l.)895.  You  think  they  would  havetogo  through  the 
whole  course  before  they  began  teaching? — Yes;  they 
all  say  the  best  teachers  are  those  who  have  gii’en 
most  time  to  training. 

15896.  It  is  not  an  ideal  course  I am  proposing  to 
adopt,  but  it  is  one  that  would  be  open  to  very 
serious  objection ; U is  objectionable  to  supplant  the 
teacher  in  the  school,  and  the  question  is,  would  it  be 
more  objectionable  to  supplant  the  teacher  or  to  set 
an  incompletely  trained  teacher  to  teach  a class  with 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  person  who  was  in- 
structing her? — Yes  ; it  is  an  idea,  certainly.  It  all 
depends  upon  how  you  work  it  out.  For  instance,  if 
a teacher  was  half  trained,  then  she  might  begin  to 
try  hei’  hand  with  somebody  at  her  back  to  correct 
her. 

15897.  You  found  little  difficulty  in  selling  what 
was  cooked? — No,  no  difficulty. 

1.5898.  I find  in  New  York  they  provide  all  the 
expenses — the  whole  expense  of  the  cookery  classes 
are  provided  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  don't 
sell  anything  afterwards  ? — That  is  a very  bad  lesson 
in  economy. 

15899.  You  found,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  there 
was  not  any  seiious  difficulty  in  getting  children  to 
bring  dirty  clothes  to  be  washed  ? — I cannot  remem.- 
her  about  that ; the  teacher  managed  all  that,  and  I 
tliink  she  very  often  supplied  the  things  herself,  or 
that  out  of  my  house  something  was  supplied. 

15900.  For  at  some  places  they  certainly  have 
found  a difficulty  in  getting  children  to  bring  diidy 
•clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  in  other  places  they 
don’t  find  that  difficulty  ?— A kitchen-cloth  or  any- 
thing would  do  to  teach  the  principle,  and  anybody 
would  give  a kitchen-cloth  to  be  washed. 

15901.  In  some  places  they  thought  it  most  desir- 
able that  the  children  shoulil  bring  their  own 
clothes  ? — I don’t  remember  about  that,  hut  I rather 
think  the  teacher  took  something  out  of  my  hoiise. 


15902.  In  mending,  similarly? — In  the  mending  Limtirick. 
we  have  made  a little  advance.  I think  we  are  on  oe/rUisflr. 
the  right  road.  We  are  getting  the  children  to  bring  - — 

clothes  to  mend.  The  teachers  have  been  very  good 
abtiut  it.  Several  of  the  best  teachers  said  they  saw  gicn. 
the  only  thing  was  to  set  the  examjile  themselves, 
and  brought  some  things  of  their  own  to  be  mended 
to  show  they  were  not  ashamed,  and  they  thought 
the  children  would  follow  suit. 

15903.  Do  you  see  any  serious  reason  why  a 
master  should  not  teach  needlework? — No  ; I don’t 
think  it  would  be  done. 

15904.  It  is  a mere  jirejudice? — Yes,  but  it  is  a 
very  rampant  strong-rooted  prejudice. 

15905.  You  mentioned  that  the  industrial  scheme 
has  been  successful  in  places  where  it  has  been  fairly 
tried.  In  what  respects  do  you  mean  successful — 
has  it  made  the  children  care  more  for  doing  the 
work  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  neater  in  tlieir  dress  I 
should  say. 

15906.  It  has  produced  an  effect  in  the  locality? — 

I con  only  judge  by  the  general  look  of  the  school, 
and  where  the  Industrial  jirogramme  was  going  on 
successfully  you  noticed  a nicely-dressed  turn-out. 

15907.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  needlework  in 
general  in  schools — do  you  know  it  was  originally 
started  in  separate  schools,  and  ultimately  drafted 
into  the  primary  schools,  because  it  was  found  un- 
successful in  separate  schools? — Oh,^was  it? 

15908.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — You  are  in  favour  of 
itinerant  teachers? — On  the  whole. 

15909.  How  would  you  propose  to  construct 
classes  for  them — how  would  you  group  classes  so  as 
to  form  a centre  ? — I have  been  looking  around  in 
our  county,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  schools 
within  three  and  a half  miles  of  each  other,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  a teacher  to  go  that  distance. 

15910.  About  how  many  pupils  would  come 
that  distance — how  large  would  the  classes  be? — In 
some  of  the  very  big  schools  slie  would  have  to  give 
two  days,  but  in  most  of  the  schools  that  I came 
across  she  would  have  one  set  of  forty  girls  for  a 
demonstration,  and  then  would  divide  those  up  into 
two  or  three  practice  lessons,  and  get  those  in  in  the 
rest  of  the  day ; she  w-ould,  therefore,  give  one  whole 
day  to  the  school. 

15911.  You  would  have  these  classes  conducted  on 
Saturday  ? — Oh,  no ; I would  take  them  all  through 
the  week — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Fj'iday,  and  reserve  Saturday  for  lessons  for 
those  who  were  not  attending  the  school. 

15912.  Could  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  many 
of  these  would  he  required  for  all  Ireland  ? — That  is 
a mere  question  of  reckoning  up  ; it  will  come  to  a 
great  number,  I know  by  the  county  Limerick  alone. 

15913.  How  much  would  you  propose  that  each 
instructor  should  be  paid  ? — Whatever  you  can  get 
her  for  : in  England,  I hear,  they  are  getting  £60  a 
year.  I suppose  they  would  not  require  that  here. 

15914.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a lady  capable 
of  instructing  teachers  could  be  obtained  for  less,  and 
where  would  that  money  come  from  to  pay  instructors 
all  over  Ireland  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  ; it  would  do 
more  good  to  the  country  than  almost  anything, 
therefore  I sliould  have  thought  the  Government 
ought  to  have  done  it. 

15915.  Yery  possibly.  Do  you  think  we  could  get 
any  local  aid  at  all  ? — My  girls  who  came  brought  Is. 
for  the  two  courses,  that  is  the  only  local  help  I got. 

15916.  Some  fees  might  be  obtained  ? — I think  you 
might  I'aise  something,  but  then  we  could  not  make 
it  compulsory,  and  if  we  don’t  make  it  comjmlsory  I 
am  afraid  it  would  fall  through. 

15917.  I should  like  to  hear  from  a lady  what  is 
the  distinction  between  housewifery  and  domestic 
economy? — It  seems  to  me,  in  general  use,  domestic 
economy  is  taken  to  mean  the  book-learning,  and 
housewifery  is  taken  to  mean  what  they  actually  do 
with  their  hands.  One  is,  extremely  useful,  and  the 
other  I value  at  almost  nothing. 
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15918.  Chairman. — Wliich  do  you  value  at  almost 
nothing  1 — The  domestic  economy  taught  from  a book. 

15919.  When  %ve  were  in  England  we  found  what 
was  called  domestic  econonsy  was  ncit  exactly  what  is 
learned  in  a book,  because  we  saw  a demonstration — it 
was  more  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  in  cookery, 
and  also  dealing  with  such  cjuestions  as  the  effect  of 
heat,  and  the  boiling  of  water.  And  I remember 
seeing  a class  of  teachers  in  Liverpool  being  lectured 
by  a young  lady  upon  the  subject  of  digestion? — 
That  might  come  in  when  they  were  older. 

15920.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  think  thateithor 
subject  could  be  taught  in  a National  school 
properly — domestic  economy  or  housewifei-y  1 — The 
scientific  aspect  of  domestic  economy? 

15921.  Could  it  be  taught  in  a National  school  at 
all  1 — A few  remarks  could  be  made  as  she  goes  along, 
but  I would  not  go  into  the  subject  in  toto  ; she  should 
point  out  that  you  should  use  boiling  water  for  some 
things,  and  what  it  does,  but  I would  not  go  into  it 
closely,  because  the  children  could  not  understand  it 
when  we  began  tliem  so  early;  I would  take  them  to 
that  when  they  were  bigger. 

15922.  Mr.  Mollov. — With  i-egard  to  the  number 
of  persons  that  would  assemble  for  a class  on  Satur- 
days you  would  not,  I pre-sume,  confine  that  to 
teachers,  you  would  also,  perhaps,  include  the  senior . 


luonitresses  who  would,  in  a short  time,  become 
teachers  i — Yes. 

15923.  And  in  that  way  the  class  would  become  a 
very  large  class  ? — It  would,  and  young  women  in  the 
country,  many  of  them,  would  be  very  glad  of  it. 

15924.  Professor  Fitzgkrald. — At  present  there* 
are  five  hours  a week  given  to  needlework ; do  I under- 
.stand  that  you  think  the  three  hours  given  to  it  in 
England  is  quite  sutficieut? — By  tlie  results  I have 
seen  I should  say  so. 

15925.  That  they  could  learn  in  three  hours,  if  they 
were  well  taught,  as  much  as  they  do  at  present  witli 
our  imperfect  teaching  in  five  hours  ? — I should  be 
inclined  to  keep  on  the  five,  because  they  can  get 
tlirough  more  work. 

1592G.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  the  hours 
that  are  at  present  devoted  to  needlework  might  very 
well  be  devoted  to  housewifery? — Well,  if  necessary, 
if  housewifery  can’t  be  got  in  otherwise ; but  I shonlcl 
say  it  was  useful  to  keep  the  five  lionrs,  because  they 
are  making  clothes  for  themselves  if  properly  looke<l 
after. 

Professor  FirzGEiiAnD. — I noticed  that  in  the  schools 
in  New  York  they  had  only  one  hour  a week  needle- 
work, and  the  School  Board  of  New  York  was  insi.st- 
ing  on  its  being  one  and  a half  hours  ; the  lady  super- 
intendent complained  bitterly ; she  said  she  got  quite 
good  work  out  of  them  for  the  hour  a week,  and  did 
not  know  what  she  .should  do  for  the  hour  and  a half. 


Mr.  G.  Bateman,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


12927.  Chairman. — You  are  the  District  Inspector 
of  National  Schools  in  Limerick  ? — Yes,  my  l^^rd. 

15928.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a necessity  for  an 
assistant  teacher  in  all  schools,  which  have  an  average 
attendance  of  between  fifty  and  seventy? — Certainly, 
my  lord,  I do.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances at  present  a teacher  conducting  a school  with 
an  average  attendance  of  between  fifty  and  seventy 
can  hardly  bring  that  school  into  a state  of  high 
efficiency  with  the  number  of  subjects  with  which  he 
has  to  contend.  He  has  a number  of  infants  of 
different  ages,  between  three  and  four,  under  six.  and 
above  six — ranging  between  six  and  eight  we  willsay. 
In  addition  to  that  he  has  at  least  seven  other  classes 
to  teach,  each  with  a different  programme,  except, 
•■■perhaps,  we  may  say,  first  year  sixth,  and  second  year 
a’kth,'  which  have,  in  some  subjects,  the  same 
specified  programme.  I think  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a teacher 
to  produce  satisfactory  results,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  the  spring  time,  when  the  planting  is  going  on,  anii 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  reaping  .season,  the  scliools 
are  sparsely  attended.  Also  the  teachers  have  to 
contend  with  epidemics,  wliicli  come  at  various  limes. 
And  then  if  we  consider  th.it,  under  the  recent  im- 
proved regulations  in  reading,  much  more  time  must 
be  given  now  to  the  subject,  and  when  you  consider 
the  numerous  other  subjects  in  the  pi'ogramme,  writing, 
ai-itlimetic,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  theoretical 
agriculture,  and  then  think  of  the  school  clay  as  it 
stands,  I cannot  see  really  how  we  can  expect  that  a 
teacher  can  produce  good  results.  In  fact,  under  our 
present  system  when  it  is  coming  near  the  resulrs 
examination,  the  pupils  must  be  kept  much  lon'ier 
than  the  hours  that  are  laid  down  in  the  time  table. 

15929.  How  are  tlie  lionrs,  as  compared  witli 
England  ? — Nominally  the  official  school  day  is  four 
liours,  but  in  practice  the  National  school  clay  amounts 
to  either  five  and  a half  or  six  liours,  or  if  extra  sub- 
jects are  taken  it  may  be  longer;  for  example,  the 
school  ordinarily  commences  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  it  usually  ends  at  3 o'clock.  Religious  in- 
struction may  be  given  at  an  intermedaite  hour,  or  it 
may  be  given  aftei-  hours,  hut  then  in  addition  we 
have  to  consider  that  in'ir.aiiy  schools  there  ai-e 


monitors,  and  these  monitors  must  get  three-quarters 
of  an  hour’s  iustruccion  before  or  after  school  hours ; 
and  that  if  extra  subjects  are  taught  outside  school 
hours  the}'  must  be  added  to  the  usual  time ; so  that 
pi'dctically  speaking  our  school  clay  consists  of  five  or 
live  and  a half  or  si.x  hour.s. 

15930.  That  is  the  school  day  as  regards  the  teacher, 
but  not  as  regards  all  the  cliiidren  ?— Not  as  regards 
all  the  children. 

15931.  The  additional  time  imposed  on  the  teaeher 
is  imposed  on  him,  or  her,  by  the  monitors  having  to 
be  taught? — The  majority  of  teachers  are  not  content 
with  the  four  hours  prescribed  by  the  rules,  they 
find  they  cannot  teach  tlie  subjeefts  in  tliat  time ; 
sometimes  they  put  on  their  time-table  just  the  four 
liours  prescribed  by  the  Board ; that  gives  them  a 
free  hand  to  teach  afterwards,  if  they  wish,  subjects 
in  which  the  pupils  are  backward,  or  extra 
subjects,  I should  also  liave  said  that  the  pro- 
gi’amme  begins  to  expand  when  the  tliird  class  is 
reached. 

16932.  Mr.  Redington. — Perhaps  you  would  say 
iu  general  terms  what  your  criticism  is  on  the  pro- 
gramme, without  going  into  jiavticulars.  You 
criticise  the  ]irogj-amine  as  being  too  heavy  in  the 
higher  classes? — Yes. 

15933.  You  think  that  it  ought  to  be  curtailed  ? — I 
would  say  so. 

15934.  By  the  omission  of  a subject,  or  in  wliat 
way  ? -I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  curtailed  in 
this  way ; that  we  might  omit  syntactical  parsing  in  the 
higher  classes,  also  that  we  need  not  give  instruction 
iu  the  present  form  in  geography,  but  more  in  the 
form  of  object  lessons,  as  an  extension,  perhaps,  of 
kindergarten. 

15935.  Would  there  be  any  saving  of  time  ? — You 
would  save  time  in  the  higher  classes  if  you  omitted 
syntactical  parsing,  and  those  are  the  very  classes  in 
wliich  you  could  bring  in  manual  instruction. 

15936.  Would  you  omit  grammar?— I would  be 
inclined  to  keep  grammar  in  the  tliird  and  fourth 
cla.sses. 

16937.  Mr.  Steuthers. — You  propose  rather  to 
increase  the  staff,  and  to  curtail  the  subjects  ? Yes. 

15938.  Chairman. — If  extra  subjects  are  to  be 
taken  up,  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the  appoint- 
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went  of  this  Commission,  it  would  be  necessa-vy  to  in- 
crease the  staft  ? — Yes,  and  also  omit  certain  subjects. 

15939.  Mr.  Redington. — Portions  of  certain  .sub- 

Yes,  par’ts  of  grammar  and  the  whole  of  the 

ggographv  programme  ns  it  is  at  present,  or  else  cut 
it  dowji  extensively. 

15940.  CiiAinsiAN. — Now,  what  have  yoir  to  say 
about  drawing  1 — I consider  drawing  a most  important 
nubject,  and  I consider  that  in  all  scliools  in  which  the' 
teachers  at  present  possess  a certiBcate  in  drawing, 
the  subject  might  be  made  compulsory. 

15941.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the 
case  of  all  future  teachers,  those  who  are  being  trained 
at  lU'esent,  you  would  compel  them  to  take  out  a 
certificate  1 — Yes. 

15942.  Drawing  a distinction  between  those  who 
are  already  teachers,  and  upon  whom  it  might  be  a 
hardship,  having  perhaps  passed  the  time  of  life  when 
their  hand  could  be  trained  to  drawl — There  are 
teachers  who  would  not  be  able  to  acquire  it,  but  in 
all  possible  cases  I would  require  r,  certificate. 

15943.  You  would  not  consider  a person  qualified 
to  be  a teacher  who  could  not  ieach  some  one  subject 
in  the  programme,  such  as  drawing  1 — I would  con- 
sider it  desirable  he  should. 

15914.  Would  you  think  it  a hardship  to  make  a 
rule,  that  before  a person  should  get  a certificate  at  all, 
he  should  be  able  to  tear-h  all  the  subjects  that  are  in 
the  programme,  supposing  drawing  was  a compulsory 
subject  in  the  programme  ? — In  exceptional  cases  it 
might  be  a hardship,  but  it  would  be  most  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  education  that  it  sliould  be  required. 
Then,  relative  to  drawing,  I would  lecommend  that 
drawing  be  introduced  into  the  second  class,  both  in  all 
ordinary  National  schools,  and  also  in  kindergarten 
schools.  In  the  kindergarten  schools  at  jiresent  Ihny 
use  a chequered  paper  for  the  purpose,  I think  that  is 
rather  a mistake  ; I would  prefer  them  not  to  use  that 
chequered  paper,  because  afterwards  when  they  are 
brought  into  other  National  schools  .ind  introduced  to 
paper  witliout  these  cheejuered  lines,  they  seem  to 
diaw  without  any  definite  idea  of  the  plan  set  before 
them  ; it  seems  to  me  rather  to  impede  them.  In  place 
of  the  kindci-garten  drawing  being  a help  to  them, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  not. 

15945.  Have  you  anything  more  about  drawing  ? — 
I would  suggest  that  an  expert  be  stationed  at  certain 
centres — .say,  at  Limerick,  for  example — and  that  he 
could  go  round  to  schools  daring  the  week,  say  four 
days  of  every  week,  and  give  instiuction  there  in 
cases  where,  at  present,  there  is  not  a properly  q\iali- 
fied  teacher  in  drawing  ; then  on  Saturdays  he  might 
visit  certain  centres  in  the  district  at  which  teachers 
would  attend— a centre  like  Castleconuell  or  Caher- 
conlish — where  you  could  get  about  nineteen  schools 
ill  a certain  distance  from  you ; get  the  teachers  of 
those  places  to  come  in  to  the  centres;  and  tlieii  the 
expert  in  drawing  would  be  able  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion. I have  taken  ray  own  schools  and  ranged  tliem 
round  various  ceiiti’cs,  and  I found  round  one  village, 
perhaps,  nineteen  schools  might  be  grouped,  and  round 
ajiother  village  sixteen  schools  might  be  grouped. 
Then  if  the  teacher  visited  these  centres  on  a Satur- 
day the  teachers  could  be  brought  into  these  places. 
Circulars  might  be  sent  to  the  teachers  asking 
them  what  centres  would  be  most  convenient  to  them 
to  attend ; that  would  obyiato  the  difficulty  of  jiaying 
their  expenses  into  Limerick,  which  would,  of  course, 
in  six  montlis  or  twenty  lessons,  amount  to  a con- 
siderable sum.  Then,  in  drawing,  I would  also  recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  a test  for  the  teachers,  the 
same  as,  at  present,  in  vocal  niiisio ; that  is,  a literary 
test  by  examination  paper,  and  al.so  a teaching  test  as 
to  how  they  teach  the  subject  in  their  schools.^  Then 
I would  add  the  percentages  which  they  obtained  in 
bath,  and  if  a teacher  obtained  50  per  cent.,  I would 
consider  him  qualified  to  give  instmetion  in  the  sub- 
ject. I would  begin  with  object-drawing  from 
the  very  first.  In  the  first  class  you  might  even  intro- 


duce the  subject.  The  teacher  might  use  in  the  first  Lniwnck. 
class  rulers  on  paper ; then,  in  the  second  class,  I would  ^ 
I'.ave  a little  higher,  more  increased  proficiency ; then,  ^ 
in  the  third  class,  something  like  the  patterns  at  Bateman, 
present,  perhaps  easier  ; and  in  the  fifth  class  I would 
introduce  drawing  according  to  scale,  but  from  the 
very  first  I would  be  inclined  to  have  object-drawing. 

1594C.  You  mean  by  object  drawing,  drawing  from 
an  inkstand  like  this  Not  for  an  elementary  class, 
nut  a cube  or  rectangle,  something  extremely  simple. 

15947.  But  from  an  actual  object,  not  copying 
something  from  a paper  1 — Yes. 

16948.  Now  we  will  come  to  sewing  and  dress- 
making 1 I would  take  that  in  connection  with  the 

industrial  programme  we  have  at  present,  because  to 
the  subject  of  ordinary  sewing  I think  we  give  at 
present  ample  time  in  our  schools.  But  I would  re- 
model the  industrial  jirogramme  in  order  to  make  it 
pojinlar,  and  I think  that  could  be  done  easily. 

15949.  How  -would  you  do  it  I— I should  only 
require  one  hour’s  instruction  in  needlework  in  the 
day  in  place  of  the  two  hours  that  at  present  are  com- 
pulsory. In  the  domestic  economy  I would  prescribe 
for  the  first  year,  only  half  of  the  text-book ; 
that  would  leave  then  plenty  of  time  for  other 
important  subjects— for  example,  in  place  of  the 
pteseiit  extended  course  in.  arithmetic,  I would  have 
a practical  course ; I would  have  questions  dealing 
•with  bills  of  parcels,  with  mental  calculations,  -with 
addition  of  money,  in  place  of  the  present  problems 
we  propose  to  our  children. 

15950.  I don’t  quite  see  how  that  bears  on  sewing 
and  dressmaking ; 1 am  taking  the  heads  as  you  gave 
them  in  your  paper  1— There  should  be  a course  of 
two  yeax-s’  instruction  in  sewing-machine  and  dress- 
making. 

15951.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about'- 
sewin"l— It  is  very  desmable  that  thex-e  should  be  a 
two  years’  course  of  instruction  in  sewing-machine  and 
dressmaking;  at  present  we  have  only  got  one  yeai-s 
course  of  instructiou,  and  conseqneutly  very,  very  few 
children  indeed,  considering  the  number  that  pass 
through  our  schools,  aie  examined,  because  the  sub- 
ject can  be  taken  up  in  the  fifth  class.  When  the 
children  pass  through  that  class  or  any  class  in  which 
the  subject  is  taught,  the  subject  is  completed 
instead  of  being  taken  up  year  after  yeai',  there- 
fore I would  propose  that  there  should  be  a two 
or  three  years’  course.  For  the  first  j'ear’s  course 
there  should  be  a simple  programme  like  talcing  the  ■ 
needle  out  of  the  machine,  putting  it  in  again,  thread- 
ing the  shuttle,  winding  the  bobbin,  aiTanging  the 
work.  For  the  second  year’s  course  I would  advo- 
cate something  more  difficult ; for  instancCv 
knowing  how  to  use  the  braider  and  hemmer,  ic.- 
For  the  third  year’s  course  you  might  have 
such  work  as  doing  cosy  work  and  things  of  that 
kind ; I have  got  some  of  the  work  here  {prodit^cimj 
gpe(ximens).  1 think  it  most  desirable  that  such  an 
important  subject  as  that  should  get  more  than  one 
year.  Then  in  cookery  I would  also  recommend 
that  there  should  be  a two  or  three  years’  course  in 
place  of,  as  at  present,  there  being  only  one  year’s. 

. 15952.  In  what  schools  is  there  cookery  notvl — It 
is  principally  in  convent  schools. 

15953.  If  it  wei-e  possible  to  do  so,  would  you 
advocate  making  it  universal  in  all  schools  1 — Most 
certainly,  I would.  I think  cookery  forms  an  iiidispen- 
sible  part  in  a girl’s  education,  as  important  as 
needlework;  therefore  T would  be  very  glad  that 
cookery  should  be  made  universal  throughout  our 
girls’  schools. 

15954.  Wotild  the  same  remarks  apply  to  domestic 
economy  ? — The  domestic  economy  readei'S  would  be 
most  useful  for  girls,  the  usual  reaiders  we  have  in  the 
school  are  literary,  bearing  on  literary  subjects,  but 
for  girls  I would  like  domestic  economy  x-eaders, 
bearing  on  cookery  and  laundry  work,  and  other 
most  important  subjects  bearing  on  a girl’s  education. 
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15955.  You  mean  text-books  on  those  subjects  ? — • 
Yes. 

I595G.  Are  there  any  in  existence  now  that  are 
available? — We  have  a few,  but  they  are  not  intro- 
duced until  the  sixth  class,  and  then  only  in  the 
industrial  programme. 

15957.  Mr.  Bedingtox. — Do  you  mean  a gradu- 
ated series  of  readers,  such  as  are  used  in  English 
schools  1 — Yea.  Then  relative  to  agiiculture,  I con- 
sider that  the  pi-esent  system  of  teaching  agriculture 
to  be  practically  of  no  use  to  the  country  ; there  is  a 
large  sum  of  money,  I suppose  about  £12,000,  paid  in 
fees  for  this  subject  for  a mere  knowledge  of  the  book 
work. 

15958.  Chaieman. — We  have  had  very  different 
opinions  on  that  subject  j we  have  had  some 
views  expressed  like  yours,  that  the  teaching  is  all  a 
waste  of  time ; and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  had 
the  view  put  before  us  that  there  are  a great  many 
children  in  Ireland  who  are  the  sons  of  faimers,  that 
they  have  picked  up  a sort  of  practical  knowledge  of 
things  without  exactly  understanding  the  why  or 
wherefore,  and  that  this  book-learning  gives  them 
rather  clearei'  ideas  of  what  they  have  picked  up  in 
that  way.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  that 
view? — I think  it  does  not  at  all  pay  for  such  a vast 
expenditure  as  £12,000.  My  idea,  relative  to  agri- 
culture, would  be  not  to  pay  fees  for  it  in  this  way. 

I would  propose  readers  in  agricultural  sulijects, 
bearing  on  elementary  chemistry  and  botany,  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  agriculture.  I would  have  these 
taught  simply  as  readers,  just  the  way  that  in  a great 
number  of  our  schools  agriculture  is  taught.  Look 
at  the  immense  amount  of  useful  work  that  could 
be  done  with  £12,000 — we  could  have  forty  or  fifty 
experts  throughout  the  country  going  about  diffusing 
a most  useful  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

15959.  In  what  way  would  they  diffuse  it ; would 
you  have  school  plots? — Wherever  it  vas  available  I 
would  advocate  having  school  plots  and  having 
practical  work  clone. 

15960.  What  sized  plot  would  you  consider  should 
be  sufficient  ? — The  size  should  not  he  large,  because 
I don’t  think  we  would  be  able  to  get  it.  If  we  liad  an 
acre  it  would  be  ample. 

15961.  Do  you  think  half  an  acre  would  be  enough? 
— It  may  not  be  enough,  but  it  would  be  far  better 
than  none. 

15962.  Having  got  your  half  acre  wherever  you 
could,  you  would  then  advocate  that  a S))eeial  itiner- 
ant teacher  should  go  about  to  teach  iigricultiire  ? — At 
present  we  would  have  to  do  that,  but  what  I would 
advocate  is  that  in  training  teachers  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  such  subjects,  because  it  would  be 
extremely  expensive  to  keep  on  such  a work  as  that, 
liaving  itinerant  teachers  going  to  and  fro  through- 
out the  country  year  after  yeai'.  So  what  I would  do 
after  a time  is,  I would  like  to  change  the  course  in 
the  training  colleges,  in  place  of  having  it  as  it  is  at 
present,  principally  literary  work ; I would  have  the 
course  in  the  training  colleges  limited  to  a kind 
of  pedagogy,  teaching  how  to  give  instruction 
in  the  various  pha.«es  of  school  management,  and  also 
in  practical  agriculture. 

15963.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  all 
Queen’s  Scholars  trained  at  Marlborough-street  should 
put  in  part  of  tlieir  time  at  Glasnevin? — I would. 

15964.  And  make  it  essential  that  they  should  do 
so  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15965.  What  do  you  say  about  grants  for  kinder- 
garten desks? — I would  be  extremely  glad  that  grants 
were  given  for  these ; grants  are  given  for  school 
desks  in  the  case  of  vested  schools  at  present ; I don’t 
see  why  grants  should  not  be  given  for  kindergarten 
desks  in  vested  schools. 

15966.  What  do  you  say  about  monitresses  and  pupil 
teachers? — At  present  the  teacher  is  allowed  by  the 
I'ules  to  employ  them  for  three  hours  in  teaching ; 
they  also  under  the  rules  must  get  an  hour’s  instruc- 


tion in  needlework ; therefore,  that  is  four  hours  of 
the  school  day  put  in.  Then  there  is  such  a temptation 
for  the  monitresses  to  be  employed  iu  some  of  the 
literary,  work,  in  which  they  must  pas.s  iu  tlieir 
annual  examination,  so  there  is  a danger  of  their  not 
getting  full  time  at  needlework,  because  they  may  bo 
employed  in  teaching  for  three  hours. 

15967.  Employed  in  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

15968.  I don’t  quite  know  how  monitoi-s  and 
monitresses  are  appointed  ? — They  are  selected  by 
competition  from  the  best  pupils  in  the  classes ; they 
have  to  pass  an  examination,  but  ray  point  is  th<at 
there  is  a danger  of  their  not  getting  the  full  hour  for 
needlework,  and  as  these  are  to  be  our  future  teachers, 
it  is  most  important  that  this  should  lie  looked  to. 

15969.  Are  all  persons  wlio  are  candidates  for  the 
position  of  monitor  tliose  who  are  intended  to  become 
teacliers  afterwaixis '? — Yes  ; that  is  one  of  the 
essentials. 

15970.  I think  you  did  make  some  remarks  on  the- 
alternative  scheme ; perhaps  you  would  complete  them 
if  you  have  anything  more  to  ssy  ? — I would  recom- 
mend that  tlie  industrial  programme  be  amended  iu 
these  respects,  that  I would  have  simply  one  hour  for 
instruction  in  needlework  in  place  of  the  two  hours 
at  present,  that  E would  allow  composition  subjects 
to  be  given  by  the  inspector  from  some  book  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  dealing  with  geographical  subjects,  such 
as  the  geographical  readers  that  are  in  the  market, 
that  I would  have  a certain  time  given  to  arithmetic, 
as  it  seems  to  be  a vei-y  favourite  subject  in  tiic 
country,  and  that  the  coarse  of  instruction  I would 
have  in  arithmetic  would  be  an  extremely  practical 
one  and  simple  one,  dealing  with  ordinary  commercial 
transactions,  bills  of  parcels,  mental  arithmetic,  mental 
calculations,  money  tolls,  and  questions  of  that  nature, 
in  placp  of  questions  true  discount  and  alligation, 
and  stocks  and  progression,  and  matters  of  that 
kind. 

15971.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
]ffiysical  exercises? — Yes,  I would  like  calisbhenic 
exercises  to  be  taught  in  all  female  schools  by  teacher.s 
who  hadalready  learned  these  subjects  in  their  training. 

15972.  To  what  extent  are  those  exercises  taught 
now? — Well,  I have  seen  teachers  coming  from  the 
training  colleges,  and  they  have  simply  put  the 
children  through  motions  with  the  hands. 

15973.  They  don’t  carry  these  exercises  so  far  in 
this  country  as  T saw  them  do  in  Sweden,  wliere  little 
girls  were  taught  to  swing  by  ropes  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  ? — No. 

15974.  Mr.  Redington-.  — Is  there  any  school  in 

your  district  where  manual  work  is  taught  ? Is 

that  in  the  sense  of  Sloyd  work  ? 

15975.  Yes?— No. 

15976.  Is  there  not  such  a school  at  Castleconnell  ?— 
There  is  a school  at  Ahane,  iu  which  Miss  Bourke  gives 
instruction  to  male  pupils  in  wood-carving,  but  tliat  is 
after  school  hours. 

15977.  It  is  not  Sloyd  work? — No,  it  is  wood- 
carving. 

15978.  You  think  that  if  a graduated  system  of 
woodwork  were  introduced  it  would  be  popular  with 
the  pupils  ; would  they  like  to  devote  some  hours  of 
the  week  to  this  work  ? —I  think  it  is  extremely  likely 
they  would. 

15979.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  would  take  to 
it  ? — That  is  a difticulty ; there  are  only  a minority 
of  the  teachers  that  would  be  able  to  give  instruction 
in  it  at  the  present  time,-  and  only  a minority  of 
inspectors  would  be  qualified  to  examine  in  it ; there- 
fore these  things  should  be  provided  for. 

15980.  If  facilities  were  given  to  the  teachers  to 
learn  the  systems  of  woodwork  in  operation  in 
England  do  you  think  they  would  enter  heartily 
into  the  scheme? — I think  they  would  if  they 
were  not  required  to  attend  classes  in  Dublin,  but 
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jjiy  great  hope  in  this  matter  is  in  the  training  colleges, 
in  the  teachers  of  the  future. 

15981.  You  spoke  of  teaching  cookery  by  peripa- 
tetic instructors  on  Saturday  afternoons,  do  you 
think  teaching  of  that  kind  could  he  given  in  wood- 
work ? — Yes,  for  some  time  tintil  we  had  our  future 
generation  of  teachers  trained. 

15982.  Chairman. — Would  you  adopt  it  as  an 
expedient  for  teaching  teachers  in  a locality  like 
Limerick,  or  teaching  both  reachers  and  pupils  1 — Yes. 

15983.  Mr.  Reuishton. — I did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  you  said  about  dressinalciiig,  is  it  not 
taun'ht  in  the  sixth  class  now  1—  It  is,  but  not  taught 
as  an  ordinary  subject.  When  we  say  dressmaking, 
it  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  sixth  class  to  a 
cevtfiin  extent. 

15984.  Girls  may  remain  in  the  sixth  class  several 
years  i — Yes. 

15985.  Does  not  that  meet  your  objection  that 
dressmaking  is  taught  for  one  year  onlyl — It  was  more 
the  sewing-machine  and  dressmaking  combined  that  I 
liadinmind.  Sewing-machine  isso  important  for  girls, 
and  dressmaking  combined  with  it,  that  I would  like  to 
liai  e an  extra  year  in  sewing-machine  and  dressmaking. 

15986.  Could  they  notleavn  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine  in  a year  ? — All  we  require  is  fifty  lessons  in 
tlic  year,  and  T thiuk  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  for 
more  than  one  year. 

15987.  You  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
for  lowering  the  average  attendance  for  an  assistant; 
I thinlc  you  said  fifty  wms  the  right  number  1 — Sixty. 

15988.  In  your  reiiort  you  recommend  that  the 
average  attendance  for  an  assistant  be  i-educed  to  either 
sixty-five  or  sixty  pu]iils  ? — Yes. 

15989.  Which  figure  would  you  consider  the  right 
onel — I would  say  sixty,  but  I would  sooner  have 
sixty-fivethan  seventy. 

15990.  You  are  aware  that  there  can  be  two  moni- 
tor at  present  in  schools  of  over  fifty,  as  well  as  the 
teacher  1 — Yes,  but  there  are  certain  circumstances 
which  prevent  that,  though  our  Board  is  willing  to  con- 
sider all  cases — a teacher  being  third  class  is  one. 

15991.  And  there  may  not  be  eligible  pupils  in  the 
school? — Yes,  and  the  teacher  may  be  inefficient  and 
could  not  get  one. 

15992.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  cookery  could  be 
taught  in  every  rural  school  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I 
would  have  a very  easy  graduated  course. 

15993.  And  to  pupils  of  what  ages,  what  classes  ? — 
I sl’ould  say  pupils  from  the  fifth,  first  stage. 

15994.  You  are  aware  that  a fee  is  now  given 
for  cookery  in  the  fourth  class,  as  well  as  the  fifth  ? — 
Yes. 

15995.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  no  fee  in  the 
fourth  class  1— No,  I would  not  say  it  was  incorrect 
to  give  it  to  pupils  in  the  fourth  class. 

15996.  You  don’t  think  them  too  young  to  learn?— 
1 do  not. 

15997.  What  is  the  age  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  1 
— It  varies  considerably ; I would  say  between  ten  and 
eleven. 

15998.  It  varies  between  town  and  countiy,  per- 
haps 1 — It  does. 

15999.  Then  the  present  regulations  meet  your 
views  1 — That  would  only  be  in  cases  where  our  Board 
has  made  ai'rangements  with  the  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Women ; but  I would  wish  it  to  be 
done  in  all  schools,  even  where  there  is  not  an  expert. 

16000.  Your  opinion  is  that  in  all  schools  there 
should  be  a two  years’  course  of  cookery  ? — Two  years, 
yes ; if  possible,  more. 

16001.  Confined  to  the  simplest  kind  of  cookery? 
—Yes,  the  first  year  I would  have  making  of  bread, 
cooking  of  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  of  that  kind — 
simple  dishes. 

16002.  How  many  lessons  a week  ?— One  or  two. 

16003.  For  the  whole  school  year?— For  part  of 
the  school  year. 

16004.  Have  you  thought  out  the  exact  number  of 
lessons  th.at  ought  to  constitute  a course,  because  there 


is  a difference  of  opinion  about  that? — No,  I have  Limeriok. 
not  given  that  special  attention.  octXTsfiv- 

16005.  At  present  the  peripatetic  teachers  give  ^ — 

twenty  lessons  ? — Yes.  iiatema:;, 

16006.  I think  it  was  given  in  evidence  on  Satur-  „ 
day  that  twenty  lessons  were  not  sufficient  ? — I would 
be  inclined  to  have  more  than  twenty  lessons 

16007.  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  not  a sufficient 
number  of  assistant  teachers  at  present  in  your 
schools  ? — No,  there  are  certain  schools  in  my  district 
in  which  I consider  that  the  staff  is  insufficient  to 
work  the  school  efficiently,  as  I have  mentioned  in 
my  last  report. 

16008.  What  would  you  specify  as  the  most  pres- 
sing need  in  the  schools  of  your  district?— The  most 
pressing  need  I would  consider,  for  the  female  schools, 
is  cookery,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  all  rural 
schools : then  in  town  schools  I would  advocate  that 
it  would  be  very  useful  to  have  sliorthand  and  type- 
writing, and  things  of  that  kind,  if  it  could  be  done. 

16009.  Is  drawing  taught  in  all  the  schools?— No, 
it  is  not. 

16010.  Is  it  taught  in  a large  proportion? — Nov 
only  in  sixteen  of  the  schools  in  my  district,  out  of  12L 
in  operation. 

1(3011.  Are  sewing  and  dressmaking  taught  in 
many  of  them? — Sewing  is  compulsory  in  all  our 
female  schools,  but  there  are  three  mixed  schools  in  my 
district  in  wliich  there  is  no  workmistress,  and  I 
would  like  very  much  if  something  could  be  done  to 
meet  the  want  in  those  schools. 

16012.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  you  agree  with  what 
Miss  Spring  Rice  .said,  that  the  present  average  for 
a workmistress,  twenty  girls,  ought  to  be  reduced  ? 

—I  would  meet  it  in  this  way,  I would  consider  it 
should  be  reduced ; in  all  schools  in  whicli  there  was. 
an  average  of  ten  we  should  give  a grant  for  a work- 
niistiess,  it  need  not  be  as  large  as  the  present  grant,, 
for  £8  von  would  get  it  in  the  country. 

16013.  But  in  principle  you  agree  with  her  that, 
there  should  be  a reduction  of  the  average  for  work- 
mistresses  ? — Certainly. 

16014.  Would  you  tell  us  how  many  schools  there- 
are  in  your  district  in  which  there  ought  to  be  a work- 
mistress, but  there  is  not  ? — Three. 

16015.  ilr.  Struthers. — What  size  are  they? — 

Small  schools — the  average  would  range  between  ten 
and  thirteen  girls. 

16016.  Pj-ofessor  Fitzger.ald. — And  the  school 
itself  would  have  thirty  or  forty  pupils? — The  school 
itself  would  have  thirty  between  males  and  females. 

16017.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — No  doubt  as  to  agricul- 
ture, what  you  say  about  expert  teacbors  is  very 
i-easonable,  it  is  very  im]Jortant  that  we  sliould  have 
them  and  expend  money  on  them,  but  until  we  get 
the  money  for  them  and  get  them,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture,  such  as 
the  nature  of  soils  and  the  nature  of  manures  and 
chemistiy,  and  various  matters  connected  with  agri- 
culture?— Would  you  be  allowed  to  cliveit  the 
£12,000  to  other  purposes? 

1601S.  I thinlc  it  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be 
diverted  into  the  gi-eat  gulf  of  theTreasuiy? — If  that 
bo  the  case  I certainly  would  prefer  that  instruction 
would  be  given  to  them  in  elementary  chemistry, 
botany  and  agriculture,  such  as  we  have  at  present. 

16019.  Mr.  Mollov. — With  regard  to  that  average 
of  sixty  for  an  assistant  teacher,  you  are  aware,  I 
presume,  there  was  a time  when  an  average  of  sixty 
secured  the  services  of  an  assi.stant  ? — Yes. 

1 6020.  And  even  of  fifty  in  a mixed  school  ?— Yes. 

16021.  Perhaps  you  are  also  aware  that  tlie  National 
Boai-d  have  advocated  quite  lately  the  propriety  of 
returning  to  that  state  of  things  as  regards  the  average 
of  sixty  ? — I was  not  aware  of  tliat. 

16022.  Is  there  a school  of  art  in  Limerick? — 

There  is. 

16023.  Would  there  be  any  facilities  in  that  school 
of  art  for  getting  instruction  on  the  part  of  National 
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teachers  ?— I am  quite  sure  that  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  they  could  get  instruction  there  on 
Saturdays  for  two  hours,  and  I would  like  such  a 
system  very  mucli  and  advocate  it. 

16024.  What  is  the  constitution  of  it,  is  it  under 
a local  commitee  ?— Under  a local  committee. 


16025.  Mr.  HARRiyoToN. — The  same  thing  would 
apply  to  elementary  science,  such  as  chemistry  1 — 
There  are  science  classes  here  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

16026.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  there  a regular  constituted 
committee  for  science  classes  in  connection  witli  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — Yes,  I presume  tliere 
is  j I am  not  very  ■well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

16027.  Is  there  instruction  given  in  the  evening? 
— Yes. 

16028.  Thon  the  National  school  teachers  and 
monitors  'could  attend  such  a class  as  that  and 
qualify  by  examination,  having  received  practical 
instruction  in  the  subject? — Yes. 

16020.  You  refer  to  drawing,  that  it  ought  to  com- 
mence in  second  class,  but  I tliinlc  you  added  y'ou  are 
not  in  favour  of  kindergarten  drawing,  aiid  regarded 
that  as  a hindrance,  now  in  what  way  ? — The  kmcler- 
garfcen  drawing  at  present  in  tlie  second  class  is  on 
clieqiun-ed  paper,  and  then  in  the  third  class  there  are 
not  chequered  lines,  I think  it  is  therefore  not  a help  to 
the  child. 

1 6030.  Does  not  that  observation  extend  very  much 
•to  the  ordinary  writing,  a junior  pupil  begins  with  lines 
:and  a more  advanced  pupil  will  be  able  to  write  with- 
out lines  ? — Well,  it  does  to  a certfdn  extent,  certainly, 
-correspond  with  it,  but  1 think  there  is  a greater 
difference  in  the  kinclergai-ten. 

16031.  Professor  Fitzgeuald, — You  think  the 
-child  ought  to  be  weaned  off  the  lines  in  second  class  ? 
— Yes. 

16032.  Chairman. — But  you  would  let  the  child 
begin  with  lines  in  the  kindergarten  work  ?— Oh, 
•certainly. 

16033,  iMr.  Molloy— Have  you  many  examples 
-of  kindergarten  classes  in  your  district? — Niue. 

16034.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  city  ? — Yes. 

16035.  I presume  there  is  one  in  connection  with 
•every  one  of  the  large  convents? — Yes. 

16036.  Have  you  any  lay  schools  in  which  kindei-- 
gavten  is  carried  OJi? — Not  any  except  the  model  school, 
but  I would  advocate  the  extension  of  kindergai'ten, 
allow  it  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  in  which  there  is 
an  assistant,  even  if  there  is  not  tin  organized  infant 
depi'rtment. 

16037.  Would  you  not  also  advocate  the  extension 
of  the  kindergarten  beyond  the  second  class,  let  it  run 
on  through  the  higher  clas.ses — third  and  fourth  ? — 
\Ve  hav'e  it  at  present  in  'tlie  third  class. 

16038.  Well,  to  a certain  extent?- — I would,  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  extended  beyond  it,  and  in  that 
way  you  could  have  object  lessons  in  elementary  science 
subjects  and  geographical  branches;  for  example,  it 
would  be  a most  useful  thing  to  teach  a fourth  class 
with  a globe  before  you,  to  teach  them  something 
^rliout  geography,  the  shape  and  position  of  the  earth, 
;and  so  forth. 

IC039.  Have  you  worked  out  any  plan  by  vdiich 
that  can  be  carried  out? — Not  in  detail, 

16040.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  three  years’  course 
for  cookery  1 — Three  years’  course ; in  fact  I v'oulcl  like 
cookery  almost  in  every  year  in  wJiich  a girl  would 
be  at  school  from  fourth  or  tifth  class  up,  if  we  could 
have  it,  it  is  such  a practical  subject. 

16041.  You  would  make  it  compulsory  even  in 
vmal  schools? — I would  make  it  compulsory  on  all 
female  teachers;  therefore  in  the  female  training 
colleges  I would  make  it  a compulsory  subject,  witli 
our  future  teachere,  to  be  proficient  in  cookery. 

16042,  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  masters  to  require  tliem  to 
teach  cookery  ? — It  would  not. 

16043.  CiiAiKMAN. — It  occurred  to  me  just  before 


Professor  Fitzgerald  spoke,  that  considering  a great 
many  men  go  to  Australia  and  America,  it  would  be 
very  useful  tliat  boys  should  be  able  to  cook  tiieiv  own 
dinner  ? — Yes,  but  of  coarse  we  look  on  cookery,  like 
sewing,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a woman’s  educa- 
tion, more  her  function,  as  it  •were. 

16044.  Mr.  Molloy. — Did  you  say  that  sowiiifr- 
machine  required  a two  years’  course  of  instruction? 
— In  niy  opinion  it  would,  for  example,  work  like  I 
showed  here. 

16045.  That  is  sewing-machine  by  itself,  not  in 
connection  with  dressmaking  ? — Oh,  sewing-machine 
by  itself. 

1604'’.  Would  you  give  a two  years’  course  to  that 
subject? — There  are  so  many  things  in  the  sewirg- 
maohine,  you  can  teach  tluun,  besides  the  mere  adjust- 
ment of  it,  I would  like  a second  year’s  course,  and 
think  it  useful;  for  example,  by  the  time  you  teadi 
a girl  how  to  put  a needle  in  and  take  it  out,  tlin 
tension  of  the  machine,  threading  tlie  shuttle  and 
winding  tlie  bobbin,  there  is  an  immense  amount 
you  might  teach  afterwards,  such  as  working  the 
toe-cap  for  a boot  and, the  working  of  a cosy,  but  for 
the  mere  acljustnienb  one  year  would  be  am))le. 

16047.  With  regard  to  the  average  number  required 
to  qualify  in  a National  school  for  the  services  of  a 
workniistress.  twenty,  are  you  not  aware  that  the 
twenty  include.s  a large  number  of  mere  infant 
pupils  ? — Quite  so. 

16048.  And  they  do  not  receive  instruction  in  the 
needlework,  therefore,  practically  it  is  limited  to  fifteen 
or  even  ten? — But  then  you  may  have  occa.sional 
schools,  in  which  the  mimber  of  infants  is  rather 
limited,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the  higher 
classes  is  considerably  larger. 

16049.  "Would  you  leave  the  infants  out  of  con- 
sideration and  then  say  there  should  be  an  average  of 
ten? — I think  that  would  be  a very  good  plan  indeed. 

16050.  You  advocate  domestic  economy  readers,  and 
also  that  the  elements  of  science  should  appear  in  the 
reading  books  ? — Yes. 

16051.  I don’t  know  whether  you  ever  met  with 
the  National  School  series,  in  which  elements  of 
science  wore  conveyed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  ? — No,  that  luu.st  have  been  before  my  time  as 
inspector. 

16052.  As  a matter  of  factth.ere  was  such  a series ; 
the  elements  of  chemistry  and  agriculture  were  taught 
ill  the  ordinary  “ reader.”  With  regard  to  the  moidtors, 
I think  yon  made  a statement  that  they  did  not  get 
sufficient  instruction  in  plain  needlework? — Weil,  it 
was  not  so  much  that,  as  that  I thought  their  time  for 
teaching  ought  to  be  reduced  to  two  hours ; at  present 
they  teacli  for  three  hours.  I think  that  too  much  alto- 
gether for  girls  of  their  tender  age,  considering  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  to  learn. 

16053.  Of  conr.se  you  are  aware  now  that  a moni- 
tress  who  completes  her  time  and  comes  forward  to 
be  a teacher,  must  qualify  specially  in  that  subject? 
— Quite  so,  a most  important  improvement. 

16054.  Therefore,  if  there  was  any  likelihood  m 
the  past,  tlieve  is  very  little  in  the  future  of  an  un- 
qualified teacher,  wlio  had  been  a mqnitress,  taking 
charge  of  the  subject  ?— Quite  so.  But  pupil  teachers 
at  present  get  no  time  during  the  day  for  work  for 
themselves,  they  are  employed  teaching  the  whole  day. 

16055.  Well,  these  pupii  teachers  only  exist  in  the 
model  schools? — Yes. 

16057.  You  are  the  manager  of  the  model  school? 
— Yes. 

16058.  Why  don’t  you  arrange  the  time-table  to 
give  them  literary  instruction  during  the  oi-dimirv 
school  houi-s  ? — I understood  it  was  the  rule  to  expect 
them  to  teach  all  the  day  long, 

16059.  The  alternative  literary  and  industrial 
scheme  you  think  ought  to  be  limited  to  one  hour'! 
— The  time  for  needlework. 

16060.  Under  the  head  of  composition,  according 
to  the  Board’s  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  iutreducing 
such  subjects  as  gcogi-aphy,  letter-writing,  elements 
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of  c'ranimar,  and  so  on? — But  that  was  one  of  the 
iciiits  which  made  the  industrial  programme  not 
favourably  received.  The  programme  on  composition 
or  letter- writing  for  the  sixth  class  was  a letter  on  a 
simple  subject ; the  programme  in  theindustrial  scheme 
was  of  a much  moi-e  ambitious  nature.  If  you  asked 
a child  in  the  sixth  class  to  write  a letter  on  a simple 
subject,  and  asked  the  same  child  to  write  a letter 

describing — 

16061.  From  Limerick  to  Calcutta? — Yes,  there 
would  be  a considerable  difference  and  a number  of 
failures. 

jQ(}02. — That  was  for  sixth  class,  and  the  girls 
were  supposed  to  have  previously  gone  through  a 
pietty  oomi)lete  course,  it  would  not  then  be  too 
imich  to  expect  them,  if  they  had  acquaintance  with 
■'cography,  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  vessel  from 
one  )>lace  to  another  ? — Practically,  that  was  one  of 
the  deterrents  in  the  alternative  schemcv 

16063.  You  referred  to  training  colleges,  have 
you  personal  exjierience  of  the  inner  life  of  any  of  the 
Jive  under  the  National  Board  1 — No,  I have  not. 

1606-1.  But  you  would  recommend  that  all  theae 
subiects  should  be  taught? — I would  consider  it  most 
important  that  they  should  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  training  college  course;  and  in  place  of  the 
tiaiiiing  college  course  being  confined  to  a great 
extent  to  teacliers  getting  a liigher  classification,  that 
wlieu  these  teachers  came  up  their  time  should  be 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  pcedagogic  studies. 

16065.  During  the  last  week  we  visited  one  of  the 
training  colleges,  with  a farm  of  fifty  acres  attached 
to  it,  and  the  students  are  brought  out  and  taught 
how  to  carry  on  agricultural  operations  there ; of  course 
you  are  aware  the  teachei-s  in  Marlborough-street 
attend  classes  at  Ulasiievin,  where  there  are  175 
acres,  and  the  Kildare-place  people  have  the  same 
facility  in  connection  with  that  farm,  so  really  I 
think  your  idea  is  carried  out? — Yes,  but  I would 
like  it  to  be  carried  out  still  further.  With 
the  present  literary  programme  in  training  colleges 
it  seems  very  hard  to  give  them  sufficient  time  for 
both  agricultural  and  also  Sloyd  work,  ^vhich  I would 
advocate  too. 

16066.  Then  you  would  propose  to  modify  the 
Board’s  entrance  curriculum  for  the  training  college, 
and  the  course  through  the  ti-aining  college? — 
Especially  the  course  through  the  training  college. 

16067.  Mr.  Steuthees. — You  have  only  three 
mixed  schools  in  your  district  in  which  needlework  is 
not  tiiught? — Yes. 

16068.  It  is  not  taught  from  want  of  a work- 
mistress  ? — Yes. 

16069.  Bo  you  think  your  district  is  favomably 
situated  compared  with  others  in  Ireland  in  tliat 
respect  ? — I tliink  it  is. 

16070.  That  is  in  other  districts  there  would  be  a 
much  lai'ger  number  of  schools  in  that  condition  ? — 
Jliich  larger. 

16071.  Do  you  think  the  number  would  be  so 
great  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  considerable  cost  to 
supply  a workmistress  to  every  school  in  Ireland  ? — 
I don’t  think  it  would  involve  a large  expenditure. 

16072.  Supposing  the  other  districts  are  much  in 
tlie  same  position  as  yours,  or  only  a little  worse,  then 
the  total  expenditure  to  supply  a workmistress  to 
every  school  in  Ireland  would  not  be  much  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would. 

16073.  Would  that  be  a simple  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ? — It  would. 

16074.  Then  you  would  send  all  male  teachers  to 
Glasnevin  to  go  through  a course  there  while  they 
were  at  the  training  college  ? — Yes,  or  at  some  corres- 
I'onding  institution. 

Chairuak. — There  is  only  one  other  place,  the 
Munster  Dairy  Farm. 

16075.  Mr.  Steuthees. — I understand  your  idea 
is  that  all  teachers  should  receive  a course  in  some 
agricultural  institution  ? — Yes. 

16076.  For  what  time  ? — For  such  time  as  would 


make  them  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach  the  subject  Limerick, 
to  their  pupils.  Oc<-Ti897. 

16077.  'That  would  mean  that  these  teachers  should  — 

acquire  an  expert  technical  knowledge  of  agriculture  ? 

— Yes.  LUD.  ' 

16078.  But  a great  proportion  of  these  teachers 
would  be  teaching  afterwards  in  town  schools,  would 
they  not  ? — I would  not  say  a great  proportion  of 
them. 

16079.  Well  you  have  several  large  towns  in 
Ireland  the  teachers  of  whom  would  naturally  come 
from  training  colleges  ? — I think  a considerable 
number  of  them  would  be  teaching  in  rural  schools  ; 
there  are  very  few  large  towns  in  Ireland.  I think 
the  number  of  teachers  tliat  would  be  required  for 
these  large  town  schools  would  be  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number  trained. 

16080.  What  is  the  teacher  going  to  do  in  a rural 
scliiiol  after  he  has  acquired  this  Knowledge  of  agri- 
culture ; yoxi  would  have  him  teach  the  subject 
practically? — I would. 

16081.  In  that  case  a school  farm  would  be  neces- 
sary ? — Or  some  small  school  garden  ; even  if  he  had 
half  an  acre  of  ground  he  would  be  able  to  explain 
the  principles.  , 

16082.  That  would  be  a form  of  technical  instruc- 
tion would  it  not,  rather  Outside  the  scope  of  school 
work  j you  are  teaching  the  art  of  pmctical  agri- 
culture?— Well,  yes,  I should  say  you  are. 

16083.  Would  it  not  suit  your  purpose  equally 
well  to  have  these  teachers  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
principles  of  science  underlying  agriculture,  and  to 
teach  elementary  science  in  the  school  instead  of  prac- 
tical agricultiiT'e  ? — I think  that  it  is  most  important 
for  them  to  teach  the  elementary  sciences  that  underlie 
agriculture,  and  I would  prefer  that  to  the  present 
system  ; but  of  the  three  I would  prefer,  if  it  could 
be  done,  that  there  should  be  an  expert  to  give 
techjiical  instruction  in  agriculture. 

16084.  That  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school  should 
be  an  expert,  and  give  technical  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture to  boys  of  what  age  ? — I should  say  to  boys  that 
would  be  eleven  and  over  that. 

16085.  Dn  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  giving 
technical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  boys  of  eleven 
or  twelve  ? — I think  it  would  be  most  important  to 
show  them  the  proper  way  to  put  down  potatoes  and 
cabbages. 

16086.  Because  we  had  it  in  evidence  at  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  the  other  day  that  they  don’t 
think  it  desirable  to  iiave  pupils  enter  their  school 
\inder  the  age  of  sixteen  ? — That  is  expert  evidence, 
but  I would  consider  it  an  immense  improvement  if 
our  teachers  in  training  got  a thorough  instruction  in 
elementary  science. 

16087.  And  that  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  ordinary  work  of  an  elementary  school  ?— I think 
it  would. 

1608S.  And  you  would  leave  the  technical  instruc- 
tion for  more  advanced  institutions  ? — It  may  be  better 
to  do  it. 

16089.  In  that  case  your  teacher  would  not  require 
this  course  of  practical  training  in  agriculture  in 
Glasnevin? — They  would  not 

16090.  Would  you  confine  the  reading  of  the  girls 
to  these  domestic  economy  readers  ? — I would  not ; I 
would  make  it  optional  with  teachers  to  introduce 
them  if  they  wished. 

16091.  Would  you  not  make  it  compulsory  that 
they  should  read  something  else  as  well  ? — I think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  they  should  read  another 
book,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  it. 

16092.  I don’t  quite  understand  about  the  alter- 
native scheme  ; if  a girl  takes  the  alternative  scheme 
in  the  sixth  class,  is  payment  made  more  than  once  ? — 

Payment  is  made  twice. 

16093.  She  may  be  presented  in  exactly  the  same 
subjects  next  year? — Yes,  but  increased  proficiency  is 
i-equired  in  that  case. 

16094.-  There  is  no  mention  of  arithmetic  in  this 
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alternative  sclieme  1 — Not  in  the  present  alternative 
scheme. 

16095.  Then  may  a girl  of  thesixth  class  presented 
under  the  alternative  Scheme  obtain  payment  for 
arithmetic  1 — No. 

16096.  No  grant  can  be  made  on  account  of  arith- 
metic if  a girl  takes  the  alternative  scheme  ? — The 
fees  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  she  takes  the  ordinary 
scheme,  the  teacher  may  give  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
if  she  has  time,  in  the  school  in  which  the  alternative 
scheme  is  adopted. 

16097.  In  how  many  schools  did  you  say  you  had 
the  kindergarten  department  1 — Nine. 

16098.  Don’t  you  think  a false  impression  is  created 
in  people’s  minds  by  the  term  kindergarten,  they 
consider  it  a separate  subject  like  drawing  or  reading 
or  writing  1 — Yes. 

16099.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  call  them 
“infant  schools  ? ” — Yes. 

16100.  And  let  it  be  understood  that  in  these 
schools  they  receive  the  natural  form  of  instruction 
suitable  to  infants  ? — I see  no  objection  to  that. 

16101.  That  is  to  say  that  at  that  ase  the  formal 
instruction  in  reading  and  writii^g  would  be  combined 
with  a considerable  amount  of  play  and  also  exercises 
in  hand  and  eye  training  ? — Yes. 

16102.  You  referred  in  your  report  to  agricultural 
instruction  in  Denmark;  you  sa^  “ the  instruction 
there  has  raised  Denmark  from  being  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
Europe  to  be  one  of  the  richest.”  Are  you  aware 
that  agriculture  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Denmark  ? — No. 

16103.  Nor  is  dairying  taught  in  any  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Denmark,  and  that  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  Denmark  is  given  exclusively  in  much  more 
advanced  institutions  1 — Are  those  principles  under- 
lying agriculture  of  which  you  spoke  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Denmark  1 

Mr.  Struthers. — Elementary  science  is  taught  in 
the  town  schools,  but  it  is  not  in  the  general  pro- 
gramme of  the  country. 

16104.  Professor  FitzGerald. — You  have  bad 
experience  of  kindergarten ; do  you  think  children 
that  have  been  trained  in  kindergarten  are  less  able 
to  go  on  with  their  school  work  than  those  that  have 
not  been  trained  in  kindergarten  ? — I would  say  they 
would  be  much  better  able  to  go  on, 

16105.  Your  experience  has  been  that  the  children 
that  are  trained  in  kindergarten  are  better  than  the 
ones  that  are  not  1 — I have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  been  giving  instruction  that,  as  compared  with 
other  children  who  did  not  go  through  the  kinder- 
garten course,  those  who  had  gone  through  it  were 
brighter. 

16106.  I would  have  thought  so,  but  there  was 
evidence  in  Dublin  to  the  conti-ary,  at  which  I was 
much  surprised.  Do  you  think  if  one  in  sixty  was 
the  proportion  of  teachers  to  children,  that  that 
would  be  a sufficient  number  of.  teachers.  Our 
pi'esent  proportion  is  one  in  seventy  1 — Two  in  seventy. 

1G107.  Two  in  seventy,  I mean  1 — Yes,  two  in  sixty 
is  what  I would  advocate. 

16108.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
troduce other  occupations  besides  woodwork  in  tiie 
third  class  as  a continuation  of  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. You  have  not  mentioned  it  here,  but  in  a 
great  number  of  schools  in  England  we  found  that 
after  the  kindergarten  occupations  children  were 
taught  paper-folding  and  cardboard  work  before  they 
were  able  to  do  woodwork ; do  you  think  it  would 
be  well  to  introduce  some  continuation  of  kinder- 
garten occupations  in  the  third  and  fourth  class  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

16109.  There  is  an  industrial  school  in  Limerick, 
I mean  a technical  school  ^ — I don  t know  that  there 
is  any  technical  school  in  Idmerick. 

16110.  Is  there  not  a Id.  r.ite  in  Limerick  for  a 
technical  school  1 — There  is  j we  have  a library,  but  we 
have  no  technical  training,  so  far  as  I know. 


16111.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  there  not  a technical 
class  carried  on  in  tlie  Athenasum,  Sir.  Arnold  Graves 
visited  it  1 — Oh,  yes,  thpre  is  in  woodwork  and  short- 
hand. 

- 16112.  Professor  FitzGerald. — Because  that  would 
enable  Limerick  to  act  as  a centre  for  teaching  wood- 
work to  neighbouring  teacliers  ? — I think  it-  is  wood- 
carving  that  is  principally  carried  on  there. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer. — "Wood-carving  as  an  art 
is  being  taught  in  these  classes. 

16113.  Professor  FitzGerald. — You  said  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  drawing  compulsory  1— 
Yes. 

16114.  Would  you  allow  teachers  to  teach  that 
had  no  certificates'? — I would  not;  I would  be  ratlier 
inclined  to  train  these  teachers  than  to  level  down  the 
others. 

16116.  Suppose  a teacher  were  able  to  teach  pupils 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  the  pupils  to  pass,  would 
not  that  be  a good  certificate  for  the  teacher  ? — I am 
very  much  afraid  unless  he  was  able  to  get  a 
certificate  in  drawing  be  could  not  produce  satisfactory 
results. 

16116.  If  lie  produced  satisfactory  results,  would 
you  allow  him  to  teach  ? — I think  if  he  were  able  to 
jjroduce  satisfactory  residte,  he  should  be  able  to  get 
a certificate  in  drawing. 

16117.  Would  you  compel  him  togo  in  for  the  certifi- 
cate examination,  because  peoi)le  who  are  past  forty 
years  of  age  don't  like  going  in  for  examinations,  but 
nevertheless  they  might  be  very  well  able  to  teach 
dra-«-ing  ? — I think  I would  be  iuclined  to  make  the 
teachers  get  certificates. 

16118.  The  Board  do  not  require  the  teachers  in 
any  of  the  convent  schools  to  be  certificated  ? — No. 

16119.  Why  should  they  apply  any  other  rule  to 
other  schools  ? — Because  there  is  always  a lady  among 
the  numerous  ones  in  the  convent  who  has  got  special 
instniction  in  that  particular  subject,  and  -who  is 
selected  by  the  head  of  the  community  to  teach  it, 

16120.  But  there  is  no  test  of  her  qualification 
except  by  finding  out  is  she  able  to  teach  ? — The  very 
fact  of  her  being  selected  to  teach  the  subject  in  that 
convent  by  the  lady  in  cliai-ge,  to  my  mind  sufficiently 
proves  tliat  she  is  efficient  to  give  instruction.  The 
conductress  would  never  select  a lady  to  teach  drawing 
in  a convent  school  tmless  she  had  already  given 
proof  that  she  was  competent. 

1G121.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
compel  teachers  who  are  not  at  present  certificated  to 
pass  some  examination  before  they  were  allowed  to 
teach  drawing  ? — I do,  but  as  I said  before,  I would 
have  a double  test,  the  test  of  the  examination  ; there 
would  be  a certain  percentage  for  that,  and  then  a 
certain  percentage  for  how  they  taught  it  in  the  school, 
combining  the  two. 

16122.  Who  is  going  to  inspect  the  teaching  in  the 
school,  do  you  think  the  ordinary  inspector,  you  and 
othei-s  ? — Yes. 

16123.  I see  in  your  report  you  advocate  botany  to 
be  taught  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  result 
fees  to  be  paid  for  collections  of  plants,  insects,  and 
minerals,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a possible  thing 
to  require  in  all  rural  schools;  do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  the  teachers  to  do  that? — I don’t 
know  tliat  it  would  be  possible  in  all  cases,  but  ■where 
it  wfis  done  T would  certainly  reward  it. 

16124.  That  is,  you  would  encourage  it,  but  not 
make  it  compulsory  ? — I would  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory. 

16125.  You  would  encourage  the  giving  of  object 
lessons  rather  than  geography  1 — I would. 

16126.  Then  these  object  lessons  might  be  in  the 
nature  of  elementary  science? — Yes. 

16127.  Do  you  think  that  elementary  science  can 
be  satisfactorily  taught  by  merely  readers  -\vithout 
experimental  illustrations  ? — No. 

16128.  You  would  insist  upon  expeiimeutal  illus 
trations? — Yes. 
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16129.  Rev.  Dr.  Evass. — We  will  come  clown,  Dr. 
Bflteman,  to  manual  instruction ; what  manual  in- 
struction is  given  in  your  district? — Kindergarten, 
drawing,  needlework,  sewing  machine,  some  instru- 
nsental  music,  if  we  would  count  all  this  under  manual 
instruction. 

16130.  What  have  you  included  under  the  head  of 
manual  instruction  in  your  report? — I only  include 
woodcaawing. 

16131.  Tell  us,  please,  theu,  a little  about  it. 
•'Apart  from  kindergarten,”  you  say,  "the  only 
manual  training  at  present  in  my  district  is  the  wood- 
earving  class  in  connection  with  the  boys’  school  at 
Aliaiie.”  What  is  done  there  ? — Miss  Bourke  .selects 
from  the  boys’  school  pujtils  who  show  some  aptitude 
for  woodcarving,  and  gives  them  instnictioii  in  a 
different  building  from  the  school,  which'  belongs  to 
Jlr.  Bourke,  gives  them  instruction  there  twice  a 
week ; she  disjjoses  of  the  work  done,  and  they  get  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  proceeds ; she  endeavours  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  them  by  tliat  means. 


16132.  Do  you  examine  that  school? — I don’t  Limerick, 

examine  the  woodcarving,  but  I examine  in  the  1897. 

National  scliool ; it  is  taught  in  a different  building  — 
altogether  and  quite  apart  from  the  school  work.  Bateman, 

16133.  Have  you  seen  the  work  going  on  ? — I have  ll.d. 
seen  work  going  ou,  but  the  particular  time  I saw  it 
there  were  not  many  engaged  ; it  was  in  the  evening, 
and  when  I saw  it  it  was  not  exactly  the  time  the 
class  was  being  held,  but  there  happened  to  be  one  or 
two  working  there. 

16134.  Have  you  seen  the  models  that  are  in  use 
there  ? — Yea,  I have  seen  them ; there  would  be  a 
wardrobe  or  cabinet  made  by  a cabinet  maker,  and 
these  would  be  sent  to  Mias  Bourke’s  school,  and  the 
panel  would  be  carved  on  it  and  various  litcle  things 
of  that  nature. 

16135.  That  is  all  the  manual  instruction  that  you 
refer  to  in  your  report  and  that  you  know  to  be  done 
in  your  district  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  B.  Joyce,  b.a.,  Head  Master,  ]jeainy’s  School,  Limerick,  examined. 


16136.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Head  Master  of 
Lcamy’s  School? — Yes,  my  lord. 

1G137.  Will  you  tell  us  wh.at  Leamy’s  School  is, 
and  what  class  of  education  is  given  in  it  ? — Just  the 
ordinary  class,  as  in  all  the  National  schools  in  the 
country  ; it  is  a primary  school. 

16138.  You  have  given  your  attention  to  the 
subjects  in  the  progi'amme  of  the  National  schools, 
and  you  think,  I believe,  that  some  of  them  might  be 
omitted  witliout  injury.  Would  you  go  through  these 
subjects,  whicli  you  think  might  be  omitted  or  modified 
without  injury? — I mention  grammar  in  my  abs- 
tract, I think  that  is  next  door  to  absolutely  useless, 
the  way  we  teach  it.  Wo  are  rc(|iiired  to  teach  a 
very  extensive  course  of  grammar  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  it  has  no  educational  value  whatever,  it  does  not 
enable  the  boys  to  speak  more  coiTectly,  they  cannot 
utilise  it  in  com|)osition,  writing  a simjde  letter  they 
make  the  most  frightful  blunders,  even  altliough  they 
can  parse  well. 

16139.  They  do  it  without  applying  their  minds? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  not  capable,  at  the  tender  age  at 
whicli  they  are  taught  it,  of  understanding  the  abs- 
tr.ictions  tliat  are  put  before  them  iir  the  shape  of 
grammar.  I would  put  out  grammar  and  replace  it 
by  the  correction  of  local  vulgaidsms,  and  put  in  letter 
writing  and  composition  in  its  place  and  call  it 
" English  Composition.” 

16140.  How  would  you  judge  writing? — By  the 
penmanship,  pure  and  simple. 

16141.  And  also  by  the  spelling? — I would  include 
that  in  the  composition. 

16142.  Coming  to  arithmetic,  what  do  you  say 
about  that  ? — The  arithmetic  we  teach  at  present  is 
far  too  extensive  in  all  the  classes,  from  fourth  class 
up,  In  the  two  sixth  classes  specially,  they  are 
taught  a lot  of  rules  that  are  almost  absolutely  use- 
less to  them  ; they  might  be  more  usefully  employed 
in  making  out  bills  carefully  and  neatly,  totting  up 
sums  of  money  rapidly  and  coirectly,  and  doing  their 
accounts. 

16143.  Would  you  teach  them  proportion? — 
Certainly,  I have  mentioned  some  rules  in  my  abstract. 

16144.  You  Lave  mentioned  in  your  abstract,  as 
useless,  cube  root,  progression,  compound  interest  and 
stocks,  true  discount  in  sixth  class,  circulating  decimals 
in  fiftli  class,  and  some  of  the  weights  and  measures  in 
fourtli  and  fifth  ? — Yes,  some  of  these  are  particularly 
absurd,  it  is  quite  common  to  see  chiltlren  drudging, 
converting  yards  into  English  ells  and  French  ells, 
measures  that  have  gone  out  centuries  ago. 

16145.  What  would  you  replace  them  with?— I 
would  put  in  simple  accounts  from  fourth  class  up  and 
rapidity  and  correctness  in  doing  addition  of  money. 


16146.  You  say  “ failure  in  these  latter  subjects  Mr.  Williim 
should  not  count  as  entire  failure  in  arithmetic  but  1^-  Joj'cc,  b.a. 
could  be  met  by  reducing  the  fee  ” ? — Exactly. 

16147.  Now  geography? — The  geography  we  teach 
is  not  the  intellectual  power  it  ought  to  be ; there  is 
too  much  required  from  the  boys  and  we  cannot 
devote  sufficient  time  to  the  form  of  teaching.  We 
have  to  teach  lists  day  by  day,  and  those  are  repeated 
for  a whole  twelve  mouths  until  the  boys  absolutely 
after  a time,  cease  to  learn.  For  instance,  we  repeat 
the  chief  towns  of  Ireland  from  fourth  class  up,  they 
cense  to  learn  tliem  after  their  being  once  put  before 
them.  The  chief  towns  of  China  are  mentioned  to 
rhem,  but  whether  the  Chinese  are  black  or  white, 

Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  are  ruled  by  an  emperor  or 
a king,  they  are  totally  ignorant. 

16148.  Do  you  teach  them  to  understand  maps’ — 

So  far  as  required  by  the  programme. 

16149.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  thing  that  they 
should  be  able  to  point  out  places  on  the  map  ? — Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pass  their  examin- 
ation unless  they  can  do  so. 

16150.  You  would  still  continue  that? — I would 
make  it  essential. 

16151.  You  would  give  up  learning  lists  of  names 
by  rote  or  memory,  but  still  advocate  that  a child 
should  be  able  to  find  places  of  sufficient  importance 
on  the  map,  whether  in  his  own  country  or  a foreign 
country? — Certainly.  I have  seen  boys  of  the  upper 
fifth  class  asked  to  name  the  areas  of  certain  lakes  in 
Ireland  as  part  of  their  programme,  and  lengths  of 
certain  rivers,  and  those  went  towards  a mark  for  a 
fail  or  pass. 

16152.  And  you  are  against  teaching  heights  of 
mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers? — Certainly,  except 
one  or  two  of  the  principal. 

16153.  At  present  you  teach  the  length  of  the 
Shannon? — Oh,  yes. 

16154.  Do  you  teach  where  the  Shannon  rises? — 

Yes,  my  lord. 

10155.  Where  does  it  rise  ? — The  geography  says  it 
rises  in  the  Culcagh  mountains. 

16156.  You  put  grammar  on  the  list  of  optional 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

16157.  What  would  you  put  in  its  place? — I would 
give  English  composition  in  its  place,  and  that  English 
composition  would  include  spelling,  composition  and 
letter  writing,  and  the  correction  of  local  vulgarisms, 
but  that  would  do  away  with  spelling  also  as  a sepa- 
rate subject,  and  I would  find  room  for  experimental 
science  of  a simple  nature. 

16158.  You  would  introduce  elementary  science, 
preferably  object  lessons? — Yes,  at  least  object  les- 
sons in  the  junior  class. 

L 2 
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16159.  You  think  these  object  lessons  should  have 
special  relation  to  the  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  city  other  scientific  subjects  might 
be  taken,  of  which  local  illustrations  could  easily  be 
found  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

16160.  You  think  they  should  be  so  selected  as  to 
develop  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children  1 — 
Precisely. 

16161.  And  tlroy  should  be  illustrated  by  objects 
broiiglit  in  by  the  children  themselves  1 — Well,  where 
possible. 

16162.  What  length  of  coarse  would  you  advocate  ; 
the  course  at  present  appears  to  be  two  years '! — Tlie 
sciences,  such  as  mechanics  and  electricity,  are  at 
present  divided  into  a two  years’  course,  aucl  are 
almost  altogether  inoperative,  because  they  are  taken 
iu  so  few  schools;  but  I would  divide  them  more 
minutely,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  them 
in  the  fourth  class  to  the  end,  perhaps,  of  a six  years’ 
course. 

16163,  Wliat  have  you  to  say  about  drawing? — I 
should  say,  first,  that  the  method.s  of  drawing  at  pre- 
sent have  been  very  much  decried  before  you.  I 
think  the  drawing  is  rather  better  taught  than  has 
been  already  desci-ibed  to  you.  I have  seen  it  said 
that  a quarter  of  the  time  is  spent  in  drawing,  and 
three-quarters  iu  rubbing  out.  I must  say  I have 
never  met  a school  in  my  experience  where  such  a 
thing  eame  binder  my  observation. 

1616*1.  That  must  have  been  sbited  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evidence  ? — Drawing  at  present,  of  course, 
could  be  made  much  better,  because  we  are  altogether 
confined  to  freehand  drawing,  and  nothing  of  raality 
or  life  is  produced  by  any  chance  by  the  boys,  excej)t 
perhaps  a teacher  sees  a boy  is  very  good,  and  gives 
iiim  a little  time  to  draw  a chair  or  hat  or  something 
about  the  school. 

16165.  You  would  have  that  drawn  from  the  object 
itself  ? — Precisely  ; but  though  we  may  do  that  it  may 
injure  us,  because  there  is  no  cognisance  of  that  taken 
at  the  examination.  What  is  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  actual  freeliaud  copy  that  a boy  makes,  and 
not  his  method. 

16166.  You  think  the  programme  should  be  re- 
cast— how  would  you  ve-cast  it  ? — I would  begin  with 
drawing  in  the  junior  classes;  infants  and  little 
children  delight  to  draw;  yoii  constantly  see  them 
drawing  figures  of  objects  on  slates.  I would  begin 
with  the  classes  on  slates,  and  let  them  have  object 
drawing  with  a ruler,  squares  or  I’ectangles.  I would 
continue  that  in  the  second  class,  replacing  slates  with 
paper.  The  third  and  fourth  miglit  lemain  mncli 
as  at  present,  only  I would  have  object  drawing  with 
straight  lines.  Fifth  and  sixth  classes  could  be  much 
improved  by  simplifying  the  present  freehand  draw- 
ing ; some  of  the  figures  are  so  difficult  that  it  would 
take  a skilled  artist  to  reproduce  them — I mean  when 
they  are  placed  at  a distance.  It  has  its  own  utility, 
but  it  would  be  more  useful  to  put  a thing  of  life — 
a chair  or  a table — before  a boy,  and  ask  him  to 
reproduce  it. 

16167.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  mensura- 
tion and  drawing  with  a compass  and  ruler? — That 
would  be  called,  I suppose,  geometrical  drawing. 
We  may  take  that,  if  we  like,  as  an  alternative 
course  in  the  upper  classes,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
don’t. 

16166.  We  have  seen  it  in  one  or  two  places  ? — I 
had  perspective  tor  a great  many  years  in  ray  school, 
but  1 dropped  it  last  year  because  it  meant  the  buying 
of  a set  of  instruments  by  the  boys,  many  of  whom 
are  poor,  and  I found  they  would  not  buy  them.  And 
again,  teaching  a thing  of  that  kind  requii-es  boys  to 
be  in  continuous  attendance  ; if  they  drop  a lesson 
they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  succeeding  lessons,  and 
I find  it  easier  to  teach  the  ordinary  freehand  and 
shading,  in  which  there  is  no  continuity  required. 

16169.  You  think  raensui'ation  should  be  made  a 
distinct  subject  from  Euclid,  and  separately  paid  for  ? 
— Most  decidedly. 


16170.  And  you  think  the  requirements  in  Euclid 
and  mensui'ation  should  be  curtailed  for  tlie  third 
year? — Yes. 

16171.  And  you  also  think  in  the  second  year  the 
coui-se  is  ranch  too  extensive  'f — Yes,  my  lord. 

16172.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  third  year’s 
algebra  ?■ — Yes. 

16173.  What  do  you  say  about  kindergarten?--! 
should  like  to  see  kindergarten  introduced  into  every 
school  where  there  were  two  teachers,  one  of  whom 
was  qualified  to  teach  it.  I have  been  very  anxious 
always  to  ijitroduce  it  into  my  school,  but  I am  not 
free  to  do  so,  becau.se  it  would  not  be  paid  for,  as  I 
have  not  a separate  oi'gauized  infant  department.  j\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  attended  lessons  myself  at  the 
convent  and  model  school,  but  I did  not  put  them  le 
any  useful  purpose,  on  account  of  this  rule. 

16174.  You  think  that  a higher  fee  should  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  expense  of  materials  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

16175.  Supposing  new  subjects  such  as  manual 
training,  meaning  woodwork,  in  fifth  class,  were  to 
be  introduced,  how  would  you  do  it  ? — I see  no  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  in  at  present  in  the  ordinaiy 
curiiculum,  except  on  Saturday,  when  we  are  free; 
and  it  miglit  bo  tried  optionally  on  both  teacher  and 
pupil  until  the  teachers  are  qualified  ; tlien  the  upper 
class  boys  might  be  asked  to  attend  the  classes,  mid 
might  get  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
the  nature  of  the  woods;  but  I would  like  to  say 
that  devoting  the  half  of  Saturday  to  it,  I would  like 
to  see  tliem  engaged  in  some  literary  work. 

16176.  How  long  would  you  think  the  lesson  should 
last.  As  practised  in  England  it  lasts  two  hours  ? — 
About  that  would  be  sufficient,  and  if  you  had  some 
pleasant  literary  subjects  going  with  it  it  might  make 
it  more  attractive.  I have  mentioned  Irish  history  as 
one  which  might  be  taken  with  it. 

16177.  Do  you  think  the  present  programme  in 
handicraft  is  suitable? — No,  unsuitable. 

16178.  In  what  way  is  it  unsuitable? — I am  a 
handicrafts  manmyself,but  if  I werea  teacher  who  ha^l 
no  skill  beforehand  I could  not  learn  all  those  things 
mentioned  in  it  in  one  year,  and  besides  in  many 
ways  it  is  not  a bit  educational ; for  example,  putting 
a leg  on  a chair  or  mending  the  hinge  of  a door.  To 
put  a leg  on  a chair  is  of  value  mechanically,  hut 
educationally  its  value  is  very  small,  it  is  merely 
mending  a chair  and  no  more,  there  is  no  talk  over 
the  meaning  of  your  subject.  I would  prefer  if  they 
made  a pyramid  or  cube,  and  you  told  them  that 
such  a thing  was  a pyramid  or  cube,  and  then  referred 
to  its  sides,  angles  and  shape  generally ; this  u’ould 
be  a training  of  the  hand  and  eye  and  miucl. 

16179.  I see  you  have  some  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  the  training  course  at  Marlborough-street  ! 
— Yes,  I think  to  qualify  teachers  for  giving  proper 
instruction  in  drawing,  Sloyd  and  kinder-gai'ten,  the 
entire  training  session  should  be  devoted  to  systematic 
courses  in  these  subjects  and  psedagogic  studies  ii> 
general.  The  training  course  is,  at  pi  esent,  regarded 
solely  as  a means  of  getting  promotion,  not  as  a means 
of  increasing  the  prol'essional  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  teacher ; consequently  he  comes  back  from  the 
college  with,  as  a rule,  a higher  class,  but  with  no 
better  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  best  piedagogic 
methods  or  of  educational  history.  This,  I considei', 
is  a radical  fault  in  our  system.  A teacher,  who  sees 
or  reads  of  other  systems,  even  though  they  be  wrong, 
or  which,  though  not  wrong,  reach  the  same  goal  by 
different  methods,  has  learned  much  and  gained  a great 
deal  in  breadth  of  view.  Keeping  one  system  alone 
in  view  tends  to  narrowness  and  ignorance.  I would, 
therefore,  on  no  account,  give  promotion  to  a teacher 
while  in  training,  but  would  have  the  whole  session 
devoted  to  doing  what  could  be  done  to  increase  and 
widen  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  A teacher  who 
possesses  a certificate  of  having  had  such  a course  of 
training  would  possess  a diploma  of  solid  educational 
value. 
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16180.  What  is  your  experience  of  agricultural 
teaching!— Very  little,  I only  taught  it  before  I came 
to  teach  in  the  cities. 

16181.  Do  you  think  that  such  teaching  as  you  gave 
was  of  any  practical  utility  1— Well,  my  lord,  the 
Board  issue<l  a specification  for  a certain  article— it 
was  not  my  fault  if  the  methods  were  bad— I gave 
them  that  article  as  well  as  the  inspectors  required  ; 
the  methods  undoubtedly  are  bad,  but  certainly  the 
teachers  are  not  responsible  for  it. 

16182.  V/e  are  not  finding  fault  with  the  teachers, 
we  want  your  opinion  of  the  system  1 — I don’t  like 
the  system,  I think  it  is  bad. 

16183  Yon  think  some  hand  and  eye  training 
should  be  introduced  if  possible!— I do  tluiik  that. 

16184.  And  you  think  that  by  reducing  the  re- 
quirements in  some  one  subject  it  might  be  possible 
to  put  in  an  additional  lesson  on  some  other  subiect ! 
On  some  other  day  it  may  be  possible,  it  would  he 

16185.  You  tbiuk  that  whatever  is  done  should  be 
optional!— In  the  miitterof  hand  and  eyetraining — yes. 

16186.  You  also  think  that  any  changes  should  be 
made  gradually ! — That  is  in  order  to  enable  teachers 
who  have  not  opportunities  of  learning  it  to  gain 
time,  and  to  avoid  any  conflict  that  might  arise  with 
them. 

16187.  You  don't  approve  of  the  present  payment 
by  results ! — 1 may  say  I do  not,  I think  it  cramps  us. 

16188.  Mr.  Redinoton. — If  the  ti-aining  course  were 
devoted  entirely  to  teaching  a teacher  methods  of 
imparting  instruction  in  handiwork,  and  drawing  and 
things  of  that  kind,  ho  V would  he  be  helped  to  get 
higher  classification ! — I would  have  him  just  attend 
the  district  examination  as  at  present,  but,  I daresay, 
it  would  be  advisable  not  to  have  the  teachers  go  for 
that  training  course  until  they  had  reached  a certain 
standai-d  of  classification,  say,  second  class. 

16189.  Is  it  not  a great  help  to  the  teacliei-s 
in  view  of  their  jiromotion,  that  they  should  ho 
instructed  in  the  training  colleges  in  the  ordinai  y 
subjects  of  examination ! — Yes,  but  surely  it  is  better 
for  the  country’s  sake  to  have  more  skilled  teachers 
than  that  they  should  gain  promotion  and  have  higher 
salai'ies. 

16190.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  way  than 
examination  by  which  they  might  get  promotion! — 
Wlien  they  get  a training  course  of  the  nature  I 
speak  of,  they  then  should  be  eligible  for  promotion 
after  having  good  service  for  a couple  of  years  teacli- 
ing  in  the  school- 

16191.  You  would  substitute  promotion  by  seiwice 
for  promotion  by  examination! — Yes. 

16192.  Did  you  say  you  would  make  grammar 
optional!  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  make 
optional!— I could  not  think  of  anything  else  in 
the  present  programme  I would  make  optional. 

16193.  If  grammar  wei-e  made  optional  would 
there  not  be  time  in  the  ordinary  five  days  of  the  week 
for  inti-oducing  some  extra  subject! — Yes,  I have 
mentioned  elementary  science  to  replace  it,  and  1 
would  have  it,  not  optional,  but  obligatory. 

16194.  Don’t  most  teachers  take  up  extra  subjects ! 
— Very  many  do. 

16195.  If  they  find  time  for  those  subjects  could 
they  not  find  time  for  manual  work  on  the  ordinary 
school  days!— They  could  find  time,  but  where  v.ould 
you  find  the  teachers. 

16196.  I am  assuming  they  are  instmcted  them- 
selves ; I understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  no 
time  for  giving  this  manual  instruction  except  on 
Saturdays  ; now  1 ask  you  whether  some  of  the  time 
now  given  up  to  some  extra  subject  might  not 
be  given  to  manual  work! — That  is  not  taken  up 
in  the  ordinary  school  day  course,  it  is  taken  up  after- 
wards. 

16197.  But  it  is  taken  up  by  a number  of  pupils! — 
If  the  teacher  found  the  manual  worlc  equally  attrac- 
tive, and  I would  say  equally  paying,  he  would  take 
it  up._ 


16198.  Therefore  if  it  was  made  worth  his  while  ho  Li^rick. 
could  take  up  manual  work  on  the  ordinary  school  qcia.v^- 
day! — He  could.  ,, 

16199.  The  Saturday  might  be  left  for  any  instruc- 
tion  the  teacher  ivished  to  receive  from  peripatetic 

Rlr'  Dr.  WiLsos.— T gather  that  your 
school  is  under  the  National  Board ! — Y es. 

16201.  Is  there  any  endowment  there — have  you 
any  advantage  over  an  ordinary  National  school ! — 

Not  the  slightest. 

16202.  Is  it  purely  a boys’  or  girls’  school,  or  a 
boys’  and  girls’  soliool! — A boys’  school. 

16203.  What  are  your  numbers!— All  the  year 
round,  about  440  on  an  average. 

16204.  I see  you  object  to  the  mode  in  which 
grammar'  is  taught,  and  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
to  portions  of  the  training  college  programme,  and 
to  agriculture,  end  you  object  to  the  i-esult  system; 
what  remains  that  you  ajiprove  of! — A very  great 
deal,  sir. 

16205.  You  are  rather  a radiciU  revolutionist! — 

It  would  need  a radical  revolutionist  to  raise  the 
present  teaching  to  something  of  life ; it  is  as  bad  as 
it  could  be  in  many  of  its  forms.  I must  say  I have 
devoted  all  my  extra  time  to  thinking  of  educational 
things  and  i-eading  reports  fi-nm  other  countries,  and 
travelling  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  things,  and  I think 
our  system  is  very  bad,  and  1 put  it  all  down  to  the 
result  system.  I think  we  aie  so  cramped  and  con- 
tined  we  have  no  initiative  of  our  own.  We  have  to 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  one  particular  thing,  the 
amount  of  passes  we  will  get  from  the  inspector. 

Upon  that  depends  our  promotion,  and  the  opinion 
which  the  manager  and  the  people  around  us  have  of  us, 
and  it  is  not  our  fault  if  that  is  placed  before  our  eyes 
as  the  one  goal  to  be  aimed  at.  The  system  does  not 
exist  in  auy  other  country  at  present. 

16200.  Mr.  Molloy. — What  experience  have  you 
had  as  a Navional  school  teacher  ; how  long  are  you 
a principal  teacher! — For  thirtsen  and  a-luilf  years; 

I was  teaching  for  two  and  a-half  years  in  a college, 
and  one  and  adialf  years  in  a ti-aining  college,  and  also 
in  a country  school. 

16207.  And  you  underwent  a course  of  training  in 
one  of  the  tmining  colleges ! — In  Marlboro'-street. 

16208.  What  year!— From  1880  to  1882,  portions 
of  these  years. 

16209.  And  was  it  your  experience  that  the  great 
aim  and  object  there  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in 
attendance  was  simply  to  obtain  improved  classifica- 
tion rather  than  to  acquire  improved  methods  of 
teaching! — Most  certainly;  they  never  ga%-e  a thought 
to  improved  methods  of  teaching  except  as  required 
by  the  programme  for  improved  classification. 

16210.  Had  they  not  a specialist  to  give  them' 
instruction  in  improved  methods  of  teaching ! — Yes, 
but  that  specialist  was  bound  down  to  the  programme 
which  was  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examination. 

16211.  Was  there  not  a specialist  there  to  show 
how  to  teach  each  subject!— In  my  time  there  was. 
not. 

16212.  In  the  lecture  halls  did  not  the  professor  of 
methods — there  has  been  a professor  of  methods  for- 
the  last  fifty  years — give  instruction  in  how  ro  teach, 
say,  grammar,  and  bring  a number  of  pupils  there 
to  exemplify  that  practically  ? — Not,  sir,  when  I was 
there. 

16213.  Have  you  bad  auy  experience  of  kinder- 
garten instruction  in  schools ! — Not  in  my  own  schools, 
and  none  except  in  classes  where  I saw  it  in  opera- 
tion in  the  convent  here  in  town  and  in  the  model 
school. 

16214.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  your  own  school ! — Most  certainly. 

16215.  What  is  your  difficulty! — That  we  would 
not  be  paid  for  it,  we  would  lose  heavily  over  it.  1 
have  ample  room  for  it ; I have  over  200  children  for 
it  in  the  infant  department,  but  it  is  not  a “■  specially 
organized  infant  department.” 
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16216.  What  is  your  difficulty  in  creating  a 
specially  organized  infant  ■ department  ? — The  rules  of  . 
the  Na^onal  Board. 

^ 16217.  That  you  could  not  hare  an  organized  infant 

department  in  liamy’s  school  1 — Tliey  specially  specify 
that  it  is  only  jiaid  for  in  places  where  tlici-e  is  an 
organized  infant  department. 

16218.  Professor  FiTzGEBAno. — Wliat  is  the  diiE- 
culty  about  an  organized  infant  department  ? — There 
should  be  a special  head  master  appointed  for  the 
school. 

16219.  Mr.  Struthees. — Or  amistress  ?— But  they 
are  all  boys  we  have. 

16220.  Mr.  Molloi'. — There  are  instances  of  infant 
schools  under  masters  1 — I think  it  ought  to  be  equally 
desirable  that  masters  should  learn  the  proper  methods 
of  teaching  infants,  as  well  as  mistresses. 

16221.  Have  you  had  any'  personal  experience  of 
manual  instruction  in  wood  1— Except  in  some  of  the 
technical  schools  in  France ; I did  not  see  any  classes 
of  that  nature  in  our  elementary  schools  here. 

16222.  Ch.-ukman. — Not  in  the  ordinary  schools? 
— The  last  I'eport  of  Mr.  Purser  says  it  has  been  given 
up  in  the  National  schools  in  France. 

16223.  Mr.  MoLior. — By  eliminating  grammar,  as 
you  seem  to  indicate,  from  tlie  school  course,  and 
modifying  some  other  subjects,  would  you  not  find  time 
for  the  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  manual  instruc- 
tion in  wood  if  the  teacher  was  qualified  to  give 
instruction,  and  suitable  means  were  provided? — I 
would  be  very  willing  to  see  it  tried. 

16224.  What  scientific  subjects  do  you  take  up  in 
that  large  school  of  Leamy’s  ? — Not  one  word  of  .science 
is  spoken  of  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

16225.  What  is  to  prevent  you  takingup  scientific 
^subjects  ? — I had  large  classes  there  for  many  years  in 
•connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; but 
.about  four  years  ago  a new  rule  came  out,  whereby 
they  ceased  to  pay  for  second  rate  passes  in  the  ele- 
mentary stage,  and  that  at  one  blow  cut  awav  all  the 
• science  teaching  in  Iii.sh  National  schools.  Last  year 
■the  grant  was  only  a little  over  £4,000,  before  the 
lime  I speak  of,  it  Wiis  more  than  twice  that. 

16223.  What  matliematics  ho  you  teacli  in  your 
school? — To  the  sixth  class  six  books  of  Euclid 
^and  up  to  the  binomial  theorem  in  algebra. 

1 3227.  Do  your  sixth  class  pupils  study  the 
binomial  tlieorem? — I would  like  to  say  that  they 
study  how  to  jiass  in  it. 

16228.  You  arc  in  favoiii’  of  mensuration  as  a 
separate  subject? — Yes,  sir. 

16229.  You  have  seen  of  course  the  new  curriculum 
for  teachers  published  by  the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

16230.  You  find  ill  that  mensuration  is  a separate 
and  distinct  subject,  and  will  be  examined  separatelv 
from  geometry  henceforward  ; that  falls  in  with  your 
wiew  ? — It  does. 

16231.  Chairman. — Is  there  not  some  way  by 
which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  pay  for  attend- 
ances ? — There  is,  but  for  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment we  should  have  the  lessons  after  hours,  then  they 
would  payfor  attendances  at  the  rate  of  2tf.  per  hour. 

16232.  Would  that  meet  your  difficulty  as  regards 
the  taking  away  of  fees  for  second  class  passes? — It 
would  not,  for  this  reason,  that  we  are  not  at  all  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  English  schools  in  any  con- 
ceivable way,  the  grant  was  taken  away  from  our 
schools  five  or  six  years  ago,  while  the  science  teaching 
was  in  its  infancy  ; it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  now  we 
are  not  able  to  compete  for  these  grants  with  the 
English  schools. 

1 6233.  Mr.  Struthers. — How  many  boys  have  you 
beyond  the  sixth  class  ? — 1 could  not  tell  you. 
They  are  all  beyond  sixth,  once  they  pass  in  it. 

16234.  How  many  are  fourteen  years  of  age? — In- 
cluding monitors  I would  have  an  average  of  forty 
or  a little  more. 

16235.  That  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  nucleus  to 
form  an  organized  science  school  ? — I think  not ; I 
rather  think  I could  have  classes  in  connection  with. 


the  Department  still,  and  nob  be  an  organized  science 
school. 

16236.  You  can,  but  then  you  can  only  get  paymeint, 
for  advanced  stages? — I could  get  payment  by  time 
for  passing  as  “good  ” in  the  elementary  stages,  but 
the  passing  would  not  pay  as  it  did  previously. 

16237.  Couldyou  not  take  scienceas  asubject  under 
the  National  Board? — It  would  be  dangerous,  the 
syllabus  is  so  delightfully  vague,  you  might  come  a 
cropper  on  a subject  very  easily. 

16238.  But  you  could  teach  science  on  your  own 
lines,  and  it  might  he  found  satisfaciory  by  the  in- 
spector ?—  Yes,  and  it  mightnot. 

16239.  You  condemn  the  present  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  here  generally,  would  you  give  us  some 
idea,  of  what  you  advocate,  you  would  have  the  ordin- 
ary elementary  subjects,  I pre.sume? — Yes. 

18240.  Take  such  a subject  as  reading,  you  would 
not  have  them  confined  to  reading  books  specified,  but 
would  test  them  in  unseen  readera  ? — It  would  be  fair 
to  confine  them  to  reading  books  if  they  were  such 
hooks  as  tlie  boy  would  take  uj)  with  interest,  but  they . 
absolutely  abhor  the  books  they  have  at  ]>reseut. 

16241.  A proper  test  of  the  powers  of  the  reading 
of  a boy  would  be  to  read  an  unseen  passage  ? — That 
would  be  a good  test. 

16242.  You  think  many  of  the  parts  of  arithmetic 
might  be  omitted  as  not  being  of  practical  use  ? — Yes. 

1 6243.  For  that  you  would  substitute  expertuess  in 
practical  calculation? — Yes. 

16244.  Then  you  would  omit  giummar  altogether? 
— I think  it  would  be  advisable. 

16245.  You  don’t  think  grammar  affords  some 
training  of  the  intelligence '! — It  may  do  so  in  the  third 
class,  where  they  are  only  required  to  know  the  parts 
ofspeecli.  But  I find  very  commonly  that  the  boys 
wlio  are  good  parsers  in  the  third  class,  and  tell  the 
parts  of  speech  correctly,  are  quite  unable  to  do  it  in 
the  sixth  class. 

16246.  I should  have , thought  that  showed  bad 
teaching? — No,  but  their  senses  have  been  so  confused 
over  “ pluperfect”  and  “ first  and  second  future”  that 
they  are  quite  at  sea. 

16247.  Isnotthat  an  objection  to  the  method  of 
teaching  and  not  to  the  subject  itself  ? — It  would  apply 
to  tlie  method  somewhat. 

1 6248.  Does  it  apply  to  the  subject  at  all  ? — Gram- 
mar as  a subject  is  too  abstract  for  the  comprehension 
of  little  boys. 

16249.  Apparently  you.  were  able  to  get  boys  in 
the  third  class  to  understand  the  distinction  of  parts 
of  speech,  surely  it  cannot  be  -\-ery  difficult  for  them 
to  add  a little  more  in  the  fifth  or  sixth?— Yes,  sir,  I 
will  ^ve  you  freedom  to  ask  any  of  mv  big  bovs 
what  is  meant  by  pluperfect,  and  I don’t'think  th^ 
could  answer  you. 

16250.  Your  objection  is  to  tlie  method,  and  not 
to  the  subject  itself? — To  both. 

16251.  Why  don’t  you  adopt  good  methods? We 

have  not  time  for  that. 

16252.  I should  have  thought  good  methods  would 
take  less  time  than  bad  ones? — It  would  be  a very 
good  method  to  devote  more  time  to  a tiling,  and  pay 
attention  to  nice  refinements,  and  develop  the  boys’ 
intelligence,  and  you  would  find  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  they  could  do  certain  portions  of  the  pro- 
gramme well,  but  not  others ; and  the  whole  class 
would  fail  miserably. 

16253.  Do  you  use  a book  in  teaching  grammar  ? 

Yes,  they  learn  the  definitions  by  heart. 

16254.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  method  of 
teaching? — I do. 

_ 16255.  Don’tyouthinktheabilityof distinguishing 

different  parts  of  speech  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing of  definition  ?— It  is  a more  practical  test. 

16256.  Coming  to  geography,  does  it  appear  from 
the  programme  to  be  quite  conclusive  that  you  should 

teach  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers  ? 

No,  but  practically  it  is  the  programme  because  the 
inspector  asks  the  questions. 
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16257.  Then,  may  I ask  if  you  use  a book  in  teach- 
ing geog*‘a'Phy  ^ — Oh,  yes. 

16258.  You  don’t  think  it  could  be  taught  without 
Qjjel — I think  it  could,  and  better  taught  without  a 
book,  but  the  book  is  an  auxiliary  and  a valuable  one 
when  used  properly.  • As  a matter  of  fact  in  our 
schools  our  boys  never  look  at  the  book  until  they 
coine  into  the  school,  it  is  altogether  taught  by  the 
map. 

16259.  Then,  again,  your  objection  a.s  to  the 
method  of  teaching  the  subject,  not  to  the  subject 
itself,  if  these  subjects  were  better  taught  they  would 
tend  to  train  the  intelligence  of  the  children  ? — They 
would. 

16260.  But  you  would  find  time  for  other  subjects 
still,  particularly  the  teaching  of  science  1 — That  is 
most  necessary. 

16261.  In  teaching  science  would  you  use  a book  1 
I think  a simple  book  would  be  most  useful. 

16262.  In  the  hands  of  the  children  1 — Yes. 

16263.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  distract  their 
attention  from  the  particular  object? — A great  many 
of  the  boys  would  derive  great  benefit  from  the  books, 
books  of  science  are  at  present  so  well  illustrated. 

16264.  Is  not  seeing  a thing'  much  better  than 
seeing  a picture  of  it? — Yes,  but  it  is  nob  possible  to 
see  all  the  things  mentioned  in  the  book. 

16265.  It  is  necessary  to  see  all  the  things  in  the 
book  ? — Some  of  the  tilings  in  the  book  are  indispen- 
sible  to  teach. 

16266.  For  instance  in  one  of  the  science  books 
used  in  schools  there  is  a lesson  on  the  Great  Water 
Beetle,  and  there  is  an  illustration  of  it  there,  would 
you  allow  the  children  to  read  that  lesson  or  let  them 
see  the  Great  Water  Beetle  for  themselves  ? — I would 
like  to  let  them  see  it. 

16267.  W^ould  you  not  think  it  much  better  to 
leave  out  that  lesson  and  take  the  development  of  a 
frog,  actually  show  them  the  development  from  the 
spawn  ? — That  would  be  a good  idea,  but  it  would 
not  be  very  practicable.  Suppose  a book  says  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun,  you  could  not  very  well 
show  the  orbital  progress  in  a class. 

16268.  You  may  make  those  statements  by  word 
of  mouth.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  object  of 
teaching  science? — To  develop  the  boys’  powens  of 
observation. 

16269.  And  sense  of  accuracy  also  ? — Yes. 

16270.  Would  not  such  a procedure  as  this  develop 
the  boys’  power  of  observation  and  accuracy  to  make 
him  take  the  reading  of  a thermometer  in  the  school 
every  day  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  very  useful, 

16271.  When  you  had  given  a lesson  on  a flower 
to  make  him  bring  the  same  flower  next  day  1 — That 
would  be  delightful  science  and  very  desirable. 

16272.  There  are  many  things  that  would  train  a 
boys’  observation,  which  could  he  easily  done  at  the 
hands  of  every  teacher,  and  perfectly  well  done  witli- 
out  any  book  ? — Yes. 

16273.  Drawing,  of  course,  develops  accuracy  in 
boys? — Most  decidedly. 

1 6274.  Particularlyscale  drawing? — That  is  entirely 
absent  from  our  schools. 

16275.  Your  programme  is  at  present  confined  to 
freehand  drawing  ? — Yes,  and  very  difficult  freehand 
drawing. 

16276.  You  consider  freehand  drawing  of  some 
value  ? —Certainly ; considerable  value  indeed. 

16277.  But  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  drawing 
to  scale  ?— Yes. 

16278.  Would  you  add  drawing  to  plan  and  eleva- 
tion ? — Yes,  of  a simple  nature,  boys  get  very  tired  of 
freehand  drawing  day  by  day. 

16279.  Would  it  not  be  very  useful  to  have  some 
simple  instruction  going  side  by  side  with  the  draw- 
ing, to  show  the  practical  application  of  the  drawing  ? 
— Of  course,  that  would  give  reality  to  the  drawing. 

16280.  Suppose  you  drew  the  plan  and  elevation 
of  a simple  object,  it  would  make  that  drawing  much 
more  intelligible  to  the  boys? — Most  certainly. 


16281.  You  say  manual  instruction  in  schools 
should  be  optional,  but  you  would  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  take  it  up  ? — I would,  sir,  certainly. 

16282.  'I'hat  is  to  say  you  would  consider  it  essen- 
tial that  as  regards  fees  it  should  be  in  as  good  a 
position  as  other  subjects  in  the  programme? — 
The  teachers  won’t  take  it  up  if  it  is  not. 

16283.  Professor  FitzGerald. — Do  I understand 
that  the  reason  you  and  other  teachers  don’t  take  up 
the  science  under  the  National  Board  is,  because  you 
don’t  know  what  it  will  be  like  ? — Yes. 

16284.  It  is  because  of  its  uncertainty  ? — Yes,  the 
programme  is  vague  and  inadequate. 

16285.  Is  the  Science  and  Art  programme  more 
detailed? — Very  much  more  detailed  in  the  system 
of  the  science  I have  taught,  in  the  subject  called 
elementary  physics  the  detailed  list  goes  on  to 
thirteen  pages  of  what  one  has  to  do. 

16286.  And  that  makes  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion more  certain? — Well,  it  lays  out  a good  line  of 
instruction  to  go  on,  and,  as  you  say,  it  makes  the 
examination  more  certain  in  its  results. 

16287.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  a detailed 
programme  or  a free  hand,  and  let  the  inspector 
come  round  and  see  what  you  are  doing? — I would 
rather  have  the  free  hand,  decidedly,  but  what  about 
the  result  fees. 

16288.  In  elementary  science  teaching  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  children  in  the 
country  parts  to  make  collections  of  objects,  collec- 
tions of  injurious  insects  and  plants,  that  grow  in  the 
district,  and  so  on? — Of  course,  it  would  be  possible 
and  desirable.  • I daresay  some  of  the  teachers  may 
not  be  conversant  with  the  particular  injurious  insects 
or  plants,  but  with  the  help  of  the  training  colleges, 
they,  at  least,  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them. 

16289.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a thing  that  a 
teacher  would  ftud  time  to  do  ? — Well,  yes,  sir,  if  he 
was  a teacher  worthy  of  the  name. 

16290.  I think  you  mentioned  that  the  Euclid 
course  at  present,  or  geometry  course,  went  on  too 
fast? — Very  much  too  fast. 

16291.  If  the  boys  had  had  some  geometrical 
drawing  to  do  before  they  began  their  Euclid,  because 
this  is  the  course  for  the  sixth? — It  may  be  taken 
from  the  fifth  junior. 

16292.  Suppose  in  third  and  fourth  they  had  done 
some  geometrical  drawing,  would  it  not  enable  them 
to  dp  their  Euclid  more  easily? — Yes,  but  the  same 
difficulty  would  arise  of  providing  tliem  with  instru- 
ments, that  is  a considerable  difficulty,  a set  of  in- 
struments costs  2s. 

16293.  The  instruments  and  books  are  provided  by 
the  school  authorities  in  every  country  Viut  Ireland? 
— Almost  every  country. 

16294.  Ml-.  Struthers. — A ruler  does  not  cost 
much  ? — No,  a halfpenny,  but  a compass  costs  2s. 

16295.-Mr.  Redisgtok. — Could  you  not  keep  the 
compasses,  and  give  them  out  to  the  boys  each  day  1 
. — Yes,  sir,  I had  to  do  that,  but  it  meant  I bought 
■ them  myself. 

16296.  Then  they  would  last  for  a longtime? — No, 
unfortunately.  In  the  boys’ hands  they  would  last 
with  care  about  a month.  The  leg  of  the  compass 
where  he  inserts  tlie  pencil  always  bursts  in  a short 
time. 

16297.  Chairman.— From  carelessness? — No,  but 
from  the  inability  of  the  boy  to  do  a simple  thing.  A 
boy  cannot  point  a lead  pencil  for  drawing,  we  have 
to  prepare  them  before  tlie  lesson  commences. 

16298.  Professor  FitzGerald. — Do  you  think  as  a 
matter  of  fact  many  of  the  present  teachers  would 
qualify  for  hand  and  eye  teaching] — I think  most 
certainly  they  would. 

16299.  If  they  had  opportunities? — If  they  had 
opportunities,  which  I think  should  be  provided  for 
them. 

16300.  And  for  the  elementary  science  teaching? 
Yes,  many  of  them  would  qualify  gladly  in  that. 

16301.  Rev.  Dr,  Evans, — Do  you  know  the  minds 
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of  the  teacLers  generally  throngbout  the  country  1 — 
No,  sir,  unfortunately  I am  in  no  way  representative. 

16302,  Do  you  think  the  views  you  have  put 
before  us  to-day  are  shared  by  the  other  teachers 
throughout  this  locality! — I cannot  say  that  I believe 
Uiey  are. 

16303.  Your  brethren  differ  from  you,  perhaps,  in 
many  points — they  would  not  say  ditto  to  all  you 
have  said  to-day  1 — I am  afiuid  they  would  not. 

16304.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  many  of 
the  pupils  of  National  schools  go  on  to  higher  schools 
and  universities! — I could  answer  that  for  my  own 
school.  Out  of  250  boys  who  left  my  school  during  the 
last  two  years,  1 find  that  eleven,  or  4 4 per  cent., 
went  on  for  college,  some  of  those  would  roach  the 
university  afterwards,  perhaps  most  of  them. 

16305.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  course 
which  others  took! — To  labour,  11  per  cent.;  19 
per  cent,  went  to  trades ; 7 per  cent,  went  to 
business,  that  is  to  say,  to  shops  ; 10  per  cent,  went 
as  porters  and  messengers ; 16  per  cent,  went  as 
clerks,  that  is  to  say,  book-keepers ; 4 per  cent,  went 
as  farmers ; 2 per  cent,  teachers,  and  to  the  civil 
service  ; 2 per  cent,  soldiers  and  sailors  ; 4 per  cent, 
died  ; 4'4  per  cent,  to  college ; 13'2  per  cent,  left  for 
other  schools,  and  the  remainder  are  unaccounted  for 
or  gone  to  America,  they  are  a slight  percentage, 

16306.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  deprive  all 
those  people  of  the  opportunity  of  le*3’ning  the 
grammar  of  their  own  language! — When  boys  pass  in 
the  fourth  class,  79  per  cent,  leave  our  school,  21  per 
cent,  remain ; I don't  see  what  very  great  good 
Ireland  can  get  by  teaching  the  remaining  21  per 
cent,  the  niceties  of  gi'aminar. 


16307.  What  would  you  substitute  for  grammar  if 
you  left  it  out!  — I would  substitute  eiementavy 
science. 

16308.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  books  of  the 
board  forty  years  ago ! — I have  some  of  them. 

16309.  Do  yon  know  how  largely  they  taught 
elementary  science  and  natural  history  ! — Yes,  but  I 
don't  approve  of  the  elementary  science  taught  in 
them,  T think  there  were  some  of  the  most  silly  things 
I ever  read  in  my  life  in  them,  In  desci-ibing  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  a book  describes 
tlie  earth  as  coming  to  perihelion,  and  goes  on  to  say 
only  for  the  mercy  of  <!od,  who  is  omnipotent., 
certain  thing.s  would  happen. 

10310.  Why  was  it  that  school  books  which 
taught  science  largely  had  to  be  changed  for  more 
literary  readers ! — Because  the  terminology  was  too 
difficult  for  children,  and  the  teachers  were  not  as 
conversant  with  scientific  subjects  as  they  are  to-day, 

16311.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  things  right  we  should  have  new  books  to  teach 
elementary  science,  and  displace  the  whole  series  of 
3-eaders ! — I don’t  say  we  should  go  as  far  as  that. 

16312.  Professor  FitzGeiui.d. — Did  you  not  agree 
rather  with  Mr.  Struthers  in  considering  it  was 
desirable  that  science  should  not  be  taught  from 
books ! — No,  I would  like  to  have  books  with  oral 
instruction  ; but  1 would  essentially  have  the  practical 
teaching. 

16313.  So  the  science  yoir  propose  to  introduce 
now  is  quite  different  from  the  science  given  up ! — 
Yes,  essentially ; there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
experiment  made  in  the  former  methods. 


Mr.  William  Bcrkitt,  b.sc.,  Agricultural  Instructor  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Limerick  Endowment  for 
Techuical  Education,  examined. 


16314.  CiTAiHMAN'. — You  are  the  agricultural  in- 
structor to  the  Trustees  of  the  Limerick  Endowment 
for  Technical  Education  at  Newcastle  West  in  this 
county! — Yes,  my  lord. 

16315.  Will  you  tell  us  what  faults  you  observed  nnd 
what  difficulties  you  encountered  in  your  teaching ! — 
The  first  fault  I have  to  find  is  with  the  results  sys- 
tem as  a whole;  throughout  my  teaching  I am 
always  falling  across  it  somehow  or  other ; first, 
because  it  tends  to  cram,  the  boys  are  taught  the 
book,  word  for  word,  but  when  you  come  to  ask  them 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  in  tlie  book  they  cannot 
tell  you  at  all. 

16316.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  frequent  result 
of  the  system  is ! — The  frequent  result  of  the  system 
is  that  the  clever  boys  that  are  able  to  quickly  pick 
up  the  work  are  left  alone  because  they  can  learn 
it  quickly,  and  all  the  atlention  is  paid  to  the  dull 
hoys  to  pull  them  up  so  that  the  teacher  • can  pass 
them. 

16317.  That  evidence  applies  only  to  the  agricul- 
tural instruction ! — That  is  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

16318.  That  does  not  involve  the  element  of 
attendance  in  the  ordinary  school.  I understand  that 
if  a boy  has  not  made  the  requisite  number  of  attend- 
ances as  far  as  results  fees  go,  there  is  no  use  think- 
ing any  more  about  him,  because  he  is  disqualified. 
That  does  not  apply  to  agriculture ! — Yes. 

16319.  Do  you  find  hoys  show  a want  of  reasoning 
power  1 — I do,  you  give  them  two  facts  and  they  are 
quite  unable  to  deduce  a third  which  ought  to  he 
quite  apparent  to  them. 

16320.  Do  yon  find  the  teachers  in  the  National 
schools  are  well  fitted  as  a rule  to  teach  agriculture! 
— As  a rule  I think  they  are  quite  capable  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  where  they  have  had  any  training  ; 
some  of  them  complain  they  have  had  no  training. 
I heard  one  of  the  teachers  comj)lain  the  other  day 
that  he  had  no  training,  but  he  was  supposed  to 
■ teach  agriculture.  . 


16321.  Do  the  courses  at  Glasnevin  commence  at 
convenient  time.s  for  the  teachers  in  this  part  of  the 
country ! — As  far  as  the  experience  of  teachers  in 
my  district,  no.  I think  they  might  be  re-arranged 
with  benefit  to  the  teachers.  One  of  iny  teachers 
wished  to  go  to  Glasnevin,  but  the  coui-se  did  not 
suit  him,  so  he  did  not  care  to  go,  and  there  he  is 
left  wanting  that  knowledge  he  otherwise  would 
have. 

16322.  What  do  you  think  about  the  text  book! 
— The  text  book  is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way, 
but  to  teach  the  boys  in  a National  school,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  books  you  ever  laid  hold  of.  It  is  a 
hook  all  consisting  of  practical  facts,  that  is  not  the 
book  you  want,  you  want  the  principles  underlying 
the  science.  You  cannot  learn  lurming  out  0.“'  a book. 
You  want  to  teach  them  the  science  so  that  they  will 
understand  the  practice  afterwards. 

16323.  You  don’t  think  the  illustrations  in  the 
book  are  sufficiently  good ! — Very  bad  indeed,  and 
•very  few  of  them. 

1G324.  What  do  you  say  about  the  gardening 
section! — It  is  far  too  much  drawn  out;  there  is  a 
whole  list  of  flowers,  and  the  head  master  himself  is 
'unable  to  pronounce  them  sometimes,  and  very  likely 
the  inspector  cannot  sometimes,  such  names  as  Esch- 
scholtzia,  which  the  boys  are  expected  to  learn  off 
and  pronounce — it  is  a waste  of  time. 

16325.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  provision  that; 
an  inspector  should  have  a good  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture ? — As  far  as  I can  find  out  I don’t  find  that 
it  is  necessary  for  an  inspector  to  have  any  training 
in  agriculture  at  all,  from  the  rules  of  tlie  Boaixl. 

16326.  You  don’t  think  an  untrained  inspector  is 
any  better  than  an  untrained  teacher  ? — I don’t  think 
so  ; I don’t  think  be  can  examine  intelligently. 

16327.  What  do  you  say  about  school  gardens! — 
They  are  very  useful  indeed,  but  there  is  a 
drawback  to  them  at  present ; the  Board  makes  a 
hoy  }>ass  in  theory  befoi'e  they  will  allow  him  to  be 
examined  in  practice.  T think  the  teacher  should  be 
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paid  if  tile  boy  could  pass  in  practice  without  any 
reference  to  theory  at  all. 

16328.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  there  are  school 
gardens  that  he  can  pass  in  practice  1 — Yes. 

16329.  But  in  cases  where  there  is  a school  garden 
do  you  mean  he  is  not  allowed  to  get  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  garden  until  he  has  passed  the  book 
work^ — When  he  conies  up  for  examination  before 
the  inspector,,  so  I understaml,  if  he  fails  to  pass  in 
tlie  theoretical  part  of  the  examination,  the  teacher 
cannot  present  him  ior  the  practical  part,  so  he 
gets  no  benefit  for  all  the  teaching  of  the  boy 
beyond  the  benefit  the.  boy  gets  himself,  and  that 
deters  many  teacliei-s  from  taking  up  the  school 
garden. 

16330.  That  would  prevent  the  teacher  getting  his 
fee,  but  it  might  not  prevent  the  boy  getting  some 
practical  knowledge  1 — Oh,  no ; in  that  way  it  is  a 
minor  fault  of  course. 

16331.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest! — First, 
with  regard  to  the  individual  results  examination 
system,  I think  it  might  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
same  system  applied  as  is  now  used  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  and  that  I believe  was  used  in  this 
country  at  one  time. 

16332.  You  are  speaking  only  with  reference  to 
agriculture  2— Well,  that  is  all  the  experience  I have 
had.  Then,  as  far  as  possible,  less  rote  work,  mere 
learning  lists  of  names  ; I think  they  are  useless  in 
many  cases,  because  the  boys  don’t  understand  what 
they  are  learning,  and  their  reasoning  powers  should 
be  more  developed  by  small  experiments  and  other 
teaching  in  that  manner.  Secondly,  with  regard  to 
rural  teachers  who  are  teaching  agricultiue,  I think 
that  if  the  National  Boai'd  of  Education  continues  to 
give  those  very  high  grants  for  agriculture — agri- 
culture is  the  best  paid  subject  of  ail — I think  they 
should  themselves  give  the  teachers  a better  training 
in  agriculture  than  they  do  get.  I have  spoken  to 
several  teachers,  and  although  there  is  provision  made 
for  agricultural  teaching  while  they  are  at  Marl- 
borough-street,  it  is  only  done  in  a very  perfunctory 
manner,  and  really  they  get  very  little  teaching — of 
course  that  is  only  from  hearsay — I cannot  say 
whether  they  do  get  a good  training  or  not.  And  I 
think  that  where  the  teachers  of  the  district  wish  for 
Saturday  classes  in  agricultural  subjects,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  if  possible  for  them  to  have 
those  classes ; of  course  there  is  no  scheme  for  that 
at  all  at  present,  but  if  it  could  be  arranged  it  would 
be  a great  benefit  to  teachers.  In  some  districts  they 
have  asked  for  those  things.  With  regard  to  the 
holiday  courses  at  Gla^nevin,  certainly  for  my  dis- 
trict they  could  be  re-arranged  to  start  at  more  con- 
venient times,  to  fit  in  with  the  holidays  better.  With 
regard  to  the  text-book,  I think  that  a fre.sh  text- 
book altogether  ought  to  he  drawn  out ; the  teachers 
complained  about  the  last  text-book,  and  I think  the 
present  text-book  is  even  worse.  I would  much  prefer 
to  teach  from  Mr.  Baldwin’s  text-book  than  the  pre- 
sent one.  Professor  Carroll’s  is  a very  good  text- 
book, but  it  does  not  suit  the  boys.  For  instance, 
the  boys  are  told  about  thoroughbreds,  but  that  is 
very  little  use  to  an  average  boy.  Tlie  list  of  flowers 
is  very  hard,  and  in  many  cases  of  no  practical  value 
to  the  boys,  and  might  be  done  away  with.  With 
regard  to  illustrations  I find  that  most  important ; if 
you  show  an  illustration  the  boys  learn  the  thing 
much  quicker,  and  the  more  illustration.s  there  are, 
the  better  the  book  would  be ; the  present  illustrations 
are  very  poor  in  quality — some  of  the  horses  and 
cattle  that  are  shown  as  examples  of  good  stock, 
are  ludicrous.  As  I said  before,  the  best  text-book 
for  a boy  would  be  a simple  book,  such  as  Fream’s 
‘‘  Agriculture” ; that  is  at  present  used  in  England,  and 
is  a very  suitable  book,  if  compressed ; or  the  Down- 
ton  Series  by  Professor  Wrightson,  of  the  Downton 
College  of  Agriculture.  'J  liese  books,  if  judiciously 
abridged,  would  suit  admirably.  I use  them  myself, 
and  the  hoys  like  them;  and  seem  to  learn  better  than 


out  of  Professor  Carroll’s  book.  And,  furthermore, 
die  order  in  which  the  book  is  taugbt  to  the  boys  I 
think  might  be  rearranged.  At  present  the  manures 
are  taught  to  the  boys,  I think,  in  the  fourth  class, 
or  at  any  rate  in  the  lower  fifth.  Such  an  important 
subject  as  that  might  well  be  left  until  the  boys  get 
older  and  better  able  to  take  it  in,  because  little  boys 
of  ten  or  eleven  are  not  able  to  grasp  an  important 
subject  liketliat ; what  they  want  is  just  a.  simple  part 
of  the  book  first.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inspectors 
— I have  had  very  little  experience  in  the  matter — but 
I think  if  the  inspectors  inspect  in  agriculture  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  if  they  had  an  expert  know- 
ledge. I don’t  see  at  present  that  they  are  comjielled 
to  have  any  knowledge  at  all,  and  I think  the  least  to 
be  expected  is  that  the  Inspector  should  have  an 
equivalent  knowledge  to  the  teacher  in  agriculture, 
and  should  be  compelled  to  pass  through  the  same 
course ; because  I cannot  believe  an  inspector  can  in- 
spect intelligently  until  he  has  some  acquaintance 
with  agriculture.  I don't  wish  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  tlie  present  inspectors,  because  I have  never  seen 
them  examine  ; but  in  tbe  rules  of  the  Board  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  compelled  to  have  any  qualification, 
and  a man  cannot  examine  intelligently  unless  he  has 
some  acquaintiince  with  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  school  gardens,  I do  not  think  that  boys  should  be 
compelled  to  pass  in  the  theory  before  they  can  be 
presented  ibr  the  practice,  because  tlie  practical  part 
is  much  more  important  to  them.  I think  only  two  of 
the  three  head  classes  should  learn  gardening.  I have 
a school  gaixlen  in  my  district,  Castlemahon  school, 
but  the  head  master  found  that  the  smaller  boys,  if 
you  set  them  weeding,  pull  up  everything  in  front  of 
them,  cabbages  and  weeds  and  everything.  And 
lastly,  the  teaching  should  be  made  practical  by  means 
of  specimens.  There  are  very  few  sjjeeimensin  any  of 
the  schools ; in  one  or  two  schools  there  may  be 
cluigrams  of  grasses  ; in  none  of  the  schools  are  there 
collections  of  grasses.  I have  a collection  of  my  own 
for  teaching.  I think  the  Board  should  supply 
those  collections  free.  T think  it  might  be  done  in 
some  of  my  own  schools. 

16333.  Mr.  Ekbixgton. — You  are  in  favour  of  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  if  there  were 
proper  text-books,  and  if  it  were  taught  in  connection 
with  experiments!— Certainly. 

16334.  Do  you  think  a boy  of  the  fourth  class 
ought  to  learn  agiiculture  1 — I don’t  say  he  ought, 
but  he  certainly  can  learn  it  with  benefit  to  him- 
self. 

16335.  It  is  useful  to  teach  him! — Yes. 

16336.  You  don’t  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  teach  him  elementary  science  without  going 
into  the  details  of  agriculture  ? — It  is  elementary 
science,  the  beginning  of  agriculture,  and  I find  the 
boys  can  understand  it  pei'fectly  too,  if  it  is  only 
elementary  enough.  Of  course  other  elementary 
sciences  are  very  useful  indeed,  if  they  have  time  to 
teach  them. 

16337.  I don’t  know  the  books  you  speak  of;  but  do 
vou  know  Dr.'Tanner’s  books  1 — Yes,  I do. 

16338.  Are  they  the  kind  of  books  you  would 
approve  of! — The  style  of  Dr.  Tanner’s  book  is  very 
nice,  but  the  matter  itself  I certainly  don’t  agree  with  ; 
Ire  is  far  too  theoretical,  and  he  has  some  peculiar 
theories  that  are  not  accepted  by  present-day  agricul- 
turists. 

16339.  CuAiRMAX — Were  you  at  Downton  your- 
self ? — No,  I was  not. 

16340.  Mr.  BEDiHGTorr. — Do  you  think  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written  makes  it  more  attractive  to 
boys  than  our  text-book ! — Certainly,  the  boys  can 
understand  it,  but  the  present  is  mere  facts — it  is  not 
elementary  science  at  ail. 

16341.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  too  childish! — I agree 
with  you  that  some  of  Dr.  Tannei’’s  books  are  very 
childish ; some  of  the  more  elementary  of  them. 

16342.  Would  you  wish  the  boys  to  be  examined 
in  agriculture  by  an  agricultural  expert ! — Tl’at  would 
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be  certainly  the  more  satisfactory  method,  because 
that  would  ensure  intelligent  teaching ; he  would  not 
examine  mechanically ; he  should  be  a man  who  under- 
stood agriculture  thoroughly. 

16343.  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  any  intelligent 
inspector  to  learn  a sufficient  amount  of  agriculture  to 
examine  children  in  elementary  schools  1 — I am  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could. 

16344.  Might  I ask  in  what  part  of  England  you 
were  teaching  agriculture  before  you  came  here  1 — 1 
never  taught  it  at  all,  I just  gniduated  at  Durham 
University  last  year. 

16345.  There  is  an  agricultural  course  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Univej-sity? — Yes. 

16346.  Is  it  attended  by  elementary  teachers  toany 
extent  1 — Not  the  degree  course,  but  there  are  Satur- 
day classes  for  elementary  teachers. 

16347.  And  are  the  Professors  sent  on  Saturdays 
into  the  rural  districts  of  the  county  1 — No ; teachers 
come  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  centre,  and  their 
e.X]>enses  are  paid  and  classes  given  free.  That  is 
done  i>y  the  County  Council. 

1634S.  Chairman. — Have  not  the  County  Council 
experimental  plots! — ^I’he  Northumberland  County 
Council  have. 

16349.  Mr.  Redixgtox.  — Did  the  elementary 
teachers  come  in  large  numbers ! — I won’t  say  they 
came  in  large  numbers,  but  they  came  in  satisfactory 
numbers. 

16350.  As  a result  do  they  teach  agriculture  in 
their  schools? — I am  not  aware  that  iigriculture  is 
taught  in  any  schools,  or  in  very  few,  except  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

16351.  If  you  consider  it  a good  thing  to  teach  it 
to  boys  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  here,  why  is  it 
not  taught  in  England? — Because  I think  England  is 
much  more  a manufacturing  country,  and  agi-iculture 
is  not  so  important  in  the  schools  as  in  Ireland. 

16352.  I thought  agricuIturewasEngland’s  greatest 
industry  ? — It  is,  but  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
are  engaged  in  other  industries  would  complain  if  their 
children  were  taught  agriculture. 

16353.  Mr.  Struthees. — There  are  large  districts 
purely  rural  ? — Yes,  and  I have  no  idea  why  it  is  not 
taught  there. 

16354.  Mr.  Redington. — Will  you  kindly  explain 
to  the  Commission  what  are  your  duties  in  connection 
with  your  present  position  ? — I have  eight  schools  that 
I teach  at,  and  I go  to  each  of  these  schools  once  a 
week,  except  the  Newcastle  school,  where  X go  three 
times,  and  to  two  other  schools  twice.  I teach  one 
lesson  a week  as  a rule  j a class  nearly  as  possible  lasts 
an  hour,  or  I may  teach  two  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each 
on  agriculture  to  the  boys.  Of  course  I teach  incon- 
foimity  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  the  subjects  that 
the  Board  require. 

16355.  You  teach  in  the  ordinary  school  hours? — 
Yes. 

16356.  Chairman. — Are  these  National  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

16357.  Mr.  Steuthers. — And  the  pupils  are 
examined? — They  ai-e  examined  by  the-  inspector. 

16358.  Mr.  Redington. — You  are  working  under 
the  Trustees  of  the  LimerickEiidowmentfor  Technical 
Education  ? — Yes. 

16359.  And  Newcastle  West  is  your  centre  ? — Yes. 

16360.  Mr.  Molloy. — How  long  are  you  connected 
with  Irish  agricultural  schools  ? — Just  eight  months. 

16361.  And  the  extent  of  your  experience  is  con- 
fined to  eight  schools  ? — Yes. 

16363.  On  what  then  did  you  base  the  statement 
that  the  results  system  was  all  cram ; was  that  confined 
to  agi-iculture  alone  ? — Agriculture  alone.  I cannot 
speak  as  to  other  subjects.  I don’t  say  that  it  is  badly 
taught,  I don’t  say  that  it  is  the  teacher’s  fault,  but  I 
think  that  the  system  tends  to  its  being  badly  taught. 

16363.  In  Newcastle  West  the  head  master  is  first 
of  first,  is  he  not? — ^Yes. 

16364.  Would  you  say  that  he  teaches  the  subject 
badly  ? — I don’t  say  that  he  teaches  it  badly ; he  teaches 


it  intelligently  as  far  as  possible,  but  tlion  the  idea 
put  before  them  is  that  they  have  got  to  earn  their 
salary,  and  it  does  not  pay  them  to  teach  the  subject 
intelligently.  You  may  explain  everything,  but  it 
would  be  a waste  of  time,  for  you  could  not  then  get 
through  all  the  work  that  has  to  be  done,  n.k- 

1 6365.  hir.  Bedington. — In  fact  it  is  the  system  you 
are  criticising,  not  theindividual.teaoher  ? — The  system. 

16366.  Mr.  jMolloy. — Are  there  school  gardens  or 
plots  attached  to  the  eight  schools  you  attend? — To 
just  one,  the  Castlemahon  school. 

1C367.  Then  your  instruction  is  theoretical? — Ex- 
clusively theoretical,  except  in  as  far  as  making  them 
collect  me  the  grasses  and  a few  flowers,  and  bringing 
specimens  which  I show  to  them. 

16368.  Have  you  introduced  any  Saturday  classes 
for  the  teachers  in  agriculture  ? — No,  there  was  no 
encouragement  for  me  to  do  so  j 1 suggested  it,  but  the 
teachers  did  not  seem  to  want  it,  so  there  was  no 
further  mention  of  it. 

16369.  In  how  many  of  the  eight  schools  are  tho.se 
collections  of  grasses  carried  out? — In  two  of  the 
schools  there  are  diagrams  of  the  grasses,  but  there  are 
no  actual  collections  of  the  grasses  themselves  in  any 
of  the -schools.  I made  the  boys  collect  the  grasses 
themselves  and  bring  them  to  me,  but  there  are  no 
dried  and  mounted  specimens  in  any  of  the  schools. 

16370.  Professor  FmuERALD. — Is  it  not  much 
better  to  get  the  boys  to  collect  the  grasses  ? — It  is  a 
splendid  thing,  then  they  learn  to  know  them. 

16371.  Mr  Molloy. — In  the  Durham  Agricultural 
Collegethereispracticalagricultiu-e  taught  ; what  is  the 
duration  of  the  course  ? — For  the  B.Sc.  it  is  tiu-ee  years. 

16372.  Is  it  residential  ? — Yes  ; you  are  obliged  to 
take  classes  at  the  college. 

16373.  Mr.  Redington. — Is  it  the  Diirham  Uni- 
versity ? — It  is  a college  under  the  University. 

16374.  Chairman. — Is  it  atNewcastie-on-Tyne? — 
Yes. 

16375.  Mr,  Molloy — Is  there  a large  farm  attached 
on  which  agriculture  is  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

16376.  And  during  the  three  year,s  you  attended 
there? — Well,  you  go  out  to  see  the  farms  of  the 
district,  there  are  no  fixed  hours. 

16377.  The  students  of  agriculture  do  not  take 
an  active  and  practical  part  in  working  these  farms? 
— No;  they  go  to  see  operations  performed  occasionally. 

16378.  You  recommend  the  use  of  a text-book?-— 
Ido  not  think  you  can  do  without  a text-book  very  well. 

16379.  Bub  the  present  text-book  you  think  might 
be  improved  ? — It  may  be  improved  greatly. 

16380.  You  are  not  quite  right,  I may  tell  you,  iu 
your  statement  about  the  inspectors  under  the  Boaixl, 
that  no  stC))S  are  taken  to  secure  information  in  agri- 
culture on  tlieir  part  before  commencing  to  inspect 
■ schools  in  that  subject  ? — I cannot  find  tlie  rule. 

16381.  How  many  hours  in  the  week  would  your 
duties  extend  over? — Twelve  hours  a week  actual 
tesAjhing,  exclusive  of  travelling  about. 

16382.  Mr.  STRCriiEES. — You  teach  iu  those  eight 
schools ; have  you  any  other  form  of  agriculture  teach- 
ing?— I give  lectures  to  the  fanners  of  the  district. 

16383.  That  occupies  more  time  tlian  the  schoc.l 
teaching? — No,  the  school  teaching  is  the  important 
iparb. 

16384.  Suppose  you  had  to  teach  agriculture  in  the 
district,  which  would  you  think  the  more  important, 
to  teach  classes  of  lads  of  seventeen  and  upwards,  or  to 
teach  boys  in  school  of  eleven  or  twelve? — Certainly, 
the  grown  lads. 

16385.  Don’t  you  think  that  at  eleven  or  twelve 
all  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  training  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  simple  observation  ? — That  is  all  you  can  do. 
i agree  with  you. 

16386.  And  it  is  rather  a mistake  to  call  the  teach- 
ing at  that  stage  agriculture  ? — Certainly,  it  is  very 
elementary  agriculture. 

16387.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  call  it  elementary 
science  leading  up  to  agriculture? — Yes,  that  is 
certaiuly  what  I should  call  it. 
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16SP8.  Would  you  callaqriculture  a science  ? — Yes. 

16389.  Would  you  not  rather  call  it  the  apidieation 
of  many  sciences  to  farming  ? — Well,  I have  heard  it 
called  science,  and  I am  accustomed  to  call  it  science. 

16390,  But  might  you  not  take  that  view  of  it,  that 
it  is  the  application  of  a great  many  sciences  to  this 
particular  industry  of  farming? — It  is. 

16391.  And  the  application  of  science  to  any  par- 
ticular industry  is  technical  education  ? — Yes. 

16392.  So  that  agriculture  would  be  more  suitably 
taiight  in  technical  colleges  ? — It  would  asagnciilture. 

16393.  Although  in  the  elementary  school  you 
might  have  elementary  science  leading  np  to  the 
work  of  the  technical  colleges? — Yes, 

16394.  As  to  your  actual  work,  you  teach  the  boys 
agriculture,  just  as  the  National  Boai-d  masters  would  ? 
—Oh,  no. 

13695.  Imean  you  teach  theboysfor  the  purpose  of 
passing  in  agriculture  ? — Not  at  all. 

16396.  These  boys  you  teach  are  put  forward  for 
grants,  ai’e  they  not? — Yes,  but  my  teacliing  is  not 
at  all  with  that  object,  but  to  improve  their  hnowled"e 
of  agriculture. 

16397.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  these  boys  ai-e 
put  forward  ? — Yes, 

16398.  Are  they  taught  agriculture  by  anybody  else 
beside.s  you  ?— By  the  schoolmaster. 

16399.  Then  your  teaching  supplements  the  school- 
master’s, and  is  not  in  place  of  it? — Certaijily  not. 

10400,  I misundenstood  you.  Then  you  use  a text- 
book which  you  mentioned  ? — The  Downton  serie.s  I 
use  myself. 

16401.  Instead  of  the  text-book  of  the  Board? — Yes. 

16402.  That  is  allowable,  is  it  not? — Well,  I am 
not  bound  to  use  any  te.xt-boolc  at  a ll,  but  the  way  I 
do  it  is,  I use  this  text-book,  but  so  fit  it  in  that  it 
agrees  with  the  programme  of  tlie  Board. 

16403.  Jlu.st  the  ordinary  teacher  use  the  book? 

He  is  compelled,  I think,  to  take  the  text-book  of  the 
Board;  at  the  examination  tlie  inspector  would 
examine  on  the  text-book  of  the  Board. 


16404.  It  comes  to  this — that  probably  those  boys 
you  are  teaching  from  the  book.s  yon  use  are  also 
being  taught  agriculture  from  the  text-book  of  the 
Board?— Yes. 

1640.6.  Professor  Pitzgeeald. — Is  there  any  way 
by  which  your  teaching  is  tested  at  all  ? — No,  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  way  by  which  my  teaching  can  he 
tested. 

16406.  You  think  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  boys 
to  mako  collections  ? — Yes,  the  most  desirable  thing 
possible. 

16407.  Do  you  think  that  the  elementary  sciences 
underlying  agriculture  is  the  kind  of  thing  a teacher 
could  teach  ? — I think  tliey  are  quite  capable  of  doing 
it  if  they  had  the  training  in  it. 

16408.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  would  do  it? 

Yes,  I think  they  would. 

16409.  Do  you  think  they  would  come  in  to  be 
taught  how  to  do  it  ? — Yes,  I think  they  would. 

16410.  Rev.  Dr.  E^'ans. — Have  you  reason  to 
believe  that  instruction,  such  as  you  give,  really 
stimulates  and  promotes  agricultural  progress  1 — 
Well,  I do  in  a certain  way.  I am  trying  to  teach 
the  boys  why  certain  things  arc  done,  and  I think 
they  will  do  those  things  better  if  they  know  why 
they  are  done. 

1G411.  And  you  believe  that  if  such  teaching  were 
spread  over  the  country  it  would  help  on  agriculture? 
— I tliiuk  it  would  ; many  people  tell  me  in  Ireland 
that  there  has  been  some  result  from  the  past  teaching 
of  the  Board,  and  I think  if  it  was  continued  there 
would  be  a similar  result. 

16412.  Mr.  Redixgtox. — I suppose  you  have  found 
the  boys  intelligent  and  appreciative  ? — Yes,  as  a rule 
they  listen  very  quietly  to  you  and  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  work. 

16413.  Do  you  think  that  making  the  instruction 
practical  lias  increased  their  interest  in  agricultural 
teaching  ? — Certainly,  I think  it  has. 


Limcriclj; 

Oct.  4,  isar. 
Mr.  William 
Biirkitt,  B.sc. 


]\Ir.  J.  R.  Bradshaw,  Teacher,  Cappamore  National  School,  Co.  Limerick,  examined. 


10414.  CiiAiRiitAM. — You  are  the  principal  teacher 

of  the  Cappamore  Male  National  School? Y’es,  my 

lord. 

16415.  How  many  pupils  have  yon  ? — The  average 
attendance  for  the  last  quarter  is  109. 

16416.  What  is  your  length  of  service  and  your 
class? — Second  of  first ; I am  untrained,  and  I have 
thirty-one  years  service  as  principal  teacher. 

16417.  i see  on  your  memorandum  there  are  some 
heads  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  Commission  • 
I will  come  down  to  what  are  nut  outside.  What 
are  the  subjects  on  the  present  programme  which  you 

think  may  be  advantageously  modified  or  curtailed  ? 

I would  not  go  in  as  some  teachers  do  for  omitting 
grammar.  I thmk  that  a most  intellectual  exercise, 
and,  although  it  does  not  always  succeed  in  making 
people  correct  speakers,  I do  not  see  how  they  can 
become  correct  speakers  if  they  have  not  a knowledge 
of  grammar.  But  I would  say  geography  might  be  cur- 
tailed. At  present  under  the  results  system  it  consists 
principally  of  a repetition  of  a number  of  names  and 
facts.  For  instance:  “Where  and  what  is  Tenby?” 
“ Wliere  and  what  is  Carlisle?  ” If  geography  were 
made  something  more  of  a readable  subject,  teaching 
climatic  influences,  colour  of  people,  their  religion 
and  habits,  it  would  become  much  more  attractive 
than  at  present. 

16418.  I suppose  you  would  advocate  that  a person 
should  be  able  to  find  out  places  of  importance  on  the 
map? — Certainly,  my  lord. 

16419.  And  if  a person  could  find  any  place,  it 
was  desirable  he  should  know,  on  the  map,  he  would 
know  a good  deal  of  geography? — Unquestionably. 
As  regards  arithmetic,  I think  the  course  is  entirely 
too  extensive.  I would  confine  myself  to  commercial 


arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  and  other  useful  calou-  Mr.  J.  E. 
lations  of  that  nature.  I don’t  see  the  use  of  asking  BraJsliaw. 
a boy  in  sixth  class  to  insert  three  harmonic  means 
between  eight  and  ten. 

16420.  What  are  the  feelings  of  the  teachers  with 
regard  to  new  radical  changes  in  the  National 
Education  system  ? — They  look  on  them  with  a great 
deal  of  apprehension  ; they  say  that  the  results  system 
was  forced  on  them ; they  were  the  only  protesters, 
and  the  results  system  was  sent  on  its  course  with 
benisons  from  everyone  except  the  National  teachers. 

They  think  that  otlier  things  may  be  forced  on  them 
in  the  same  manner. 

16421.  What  are  the  other  things? — Woodworking 
and  metalworking  in  rural  schools,  which  we  think 
would  be  quite  unfit. 

16422.  I think  you  may  put  metalworking  out  of 
the  question,  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  a rural 
school  ? — There  is  one  thing  certain,  we  won’t  oppose 
anything  we  thmk  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  of 
our  pupils ; we  are  too  patriotic  to  do  it. 

16423.  Why  do  they  entertain  these  feelings? — 
Principally  on  account  of  what  happened  as  regards 
tlie  results  system. 

16424.  Supposing  thatwhat  Herr  Salomon,  who  is 
the  great  authority  in  Sweden  on  this  subject, 
recommended  were  to  be  caj-ried  out  in  Ireland ; in 
the  firat  place  the  introduction  of  woodwork  •should 
be  optional,  that  no  teacher  should  be  compelled  to 
teach  it  who  did  not  believe  in  it  I — That  would  be  a 
very  difierent  thing. 

16425.  Then  would  your  objections  vanish  very 
much  1 — Oh,  certainly,  my  lord. 

16426.  What  subjects  are  considered  by  rural 
teachers  suitable  for  practical  instruction  in  boys’ 

M2 
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schools  ? — Practical  cottage  gardening,  uiensm-ation, 
and  drawing. 

16427.  With  respect  to  gardening,  what  would  you 
advocated — There  should  be  a suitable  plot  attached 
to  every  school. 

1642S.  How  much? — Half  an  Irish  acre,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  present  book  I consider  very  ill- 
arranged  altogether. 

16429.  What  book? — The  present  text-book  for 
agriculture,  “Practical  Fanning,”  as  it  is  called, 
especially  tlie  new  edition,  is  entirely  too  extensive, 
especially  the  portion  on  cottagegardeniug;  it  contains 
a lot  of  matter  about  flowers  and  pruning  that  I 
consider  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  children. 

16430.  Eev.  Dr.  Evans.— And  you  believe  that  is 
the  mind  of  teachers  generally? — Of  ruial  teachers. 

16431.  Chairman. — How  do  you  think  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  could  be  made  better,  more  effective 
than  it  is  at  present? — As  regai-ds  ourselves  I would 
say  that  perhaps  we  stick  tco  much  to  the  book, 

16432.  Are  you  a practical  man  yourself  ?— In  a 
way  I am ; I liave  a very  small  plot  of  ground,  my 
irarden  consists  of  only  about  two  perches,  yet  on  that 
I contrive  to  grow  live  or  six  sorts,  of  vegetables.  I 
give  some  of  the  plants  to  the  boys,  make  them  sow  them 
in  their  own  little  gardens,  and  bring  me  back  jilants 
when  they  are  grown.  I ask  them  did  they  ever  eat 
cauliflowers,  and  if  a boy  says  he  did  not,  I say,  “ you 
should  gi’ow  some.”  As  a matter  of  fact  I grow  cauli- 
flowers myself  and  give  away  some  of  the  plants  to 
the  boys.  With  regard  to  flowers,  there  is  not  a 
window  in  my  school  in  which  there  is  not  a box  of 
geraniums  ; I cut  slips  ofl'thein  for  the  boys,  and  that 
engenders  a love  of  flowers.  If  cottage  gardening 
was  taught  to  the  foui-tli  class  it  would  be  a decided 
advantage,  because  only  27  per  cent,  of  our  pupils 
remain  after  passing  in  fourth  class,  and  if  they  take 
away  only  the  knowledge  which  is  at  present  given  of 
crops  and  other  matters  of  that  kind  they  can  never 
put  them  into  practical  work ; tliey  are  too  young, 
whereas  they  could  pretty  well  manage  a little  garden. 

16433.  Could  you  form  any  idea  what  percentage 
of  your  boys  go  to  farm  work,  I don’t  mean  mere 
labourers  ? — Between  farmers  and  labourers  I would 
say  nearly  80  per  cent. 

16434.  Men  who  are  likely  to  own  and  manage  a 
farm  themselves  in  after-life  ? — I would  say  not  more 
than  about  30  per  cent. 

16435.  I suppose  you  think  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  fanning  in  your  district  ?— Unques- 
tionably ; as  a matter  of  fact  I go  on  some  well-tOled 
farms  myself  to  gain  some  knowledge.  There  is  a very 
eminent  gardener  living  not  far  from  me  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I got  him  to  inspect  my  garden 
the  other  day,  and  he  gives  me  very  good  advice,  and 
I have  free  access  to  tire  gardens  wliich  he  manages. 
But  there  is  one  matter  which  has  been  mentioned 
here  by  men  who  can  perhaps  talk  better  on  agricul- 
ture than  T,  and  that  is  the  collection  of  grasses.  Ido 
not  attach  much  value  to  that ; I would  attach  more 
value  to  a person  knowing  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  grass  seed  suitable  for  it.  I showed  two  rye-grasses 
the  other  day  to  a practical  farmer's  son,  and  he  could 
not  tell  me  which  was  which.  “ Which  of  them,”  1 
asked,  “ has  awns  on  it  ?”  He  pointed  it  out  at  once. 
And  I said,  “ Which  does  your  book  tell  you  that  is  ? ” 
And  he  said,  “ Italian  rye-grass.”  “Very  well,”  I 
said,  “that  is  Itolian  and  this  is  perennial,”  but  I 
don’t  see  what  good  that  did  him. 

16436.  AVhat  subjects  are  considered  by  iviral 
teachers  as  suitable  for  practical  instruction  in  girls’ 
schools? — Plain  sewing,  knitting,  darning,  the  use  of 
the  sewing  machine,  and  cookery  wherever  practic- 
able. 

16437.  Are  the  teachers  in  your  district  favourable 
to  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  schools  ? — The  female 
school  in  connection  with  mine  is  taught  by  Nuns, 
and  they  have  no  objection  whatever  to  it. 

16438.  Has  it  been  attempted  yet  ? — It  has  been 
attempted  in  the  parent  house  of  this  community, 


which  is  three  miles  distant.  There  was  a kitchen  set 
up  there  in  the  late  inspector’s  time,  and  they  practi- 
cally teach  it  there ; hut  the  great  difficulty  would  be 
in  teaching  cookery,  that  when  the  girl  goes  home  she 
cooks  under  different  conditions,  she  has  a_ range  per- 
haps in  the  school  and  she  has  an  open  fireplace  at 
home. 

16439.  Why  should  you  not  have  au  open  fireplace, 
if  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  she  has  to  deal  with  after- 
wards ? T)ie  very  same  objection  would  apply ; several 

cooks  would  prefer  the  range. 

16440.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — But  they  must 
teach  without  a range? — If  it  could  be  cooked  in  the 
same  place  as  she  has  at  home. 

16441.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  whv  it  is  so  difficult  to  teach  grammar,  because, 
tire  children  find  at  home  a diflerent  way  of  talking 
to  what  you  teach  them  at  the  school  ? — Unquestion- 
ablv ; when  a boy  commits  au  error  in  grammar,  L 
alw’ays  just  repeat  a worse  one,  and  he  sees  his  error 
very  quickly ; then  I will  ask  him  why  one  is  wrong 
and  the  other  right. 

16442.  In  what  case  can  the  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  be  expected  ?— If  the  subject  introduced  is 
such  as  they  think  will  be  suitable  to  their  schools 
and  if  no  part  of  the  present  grant — I suppose  we  are 
a little  bit  selfish— if  no  part  of  the  grant  for  educa- 
tional purjioses  would  be  devoted  to  the  new  matter. 

16443.  You  think  new  matter  should  be  paid  for 
separately? — Yes,  my  lord. 

16444.  And  should  not  be  inti-oduced  ill  such  away 
as  to  diminish  the  earnings  of  the  teacher  ? — No,  nor 
taking  old  men  like  myself,  our  position  may  become 
insecure  ; managers  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
displace  us,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  hard  on  a 
man  of  my  service  to  oust  me,  because  I cannot  do 
woodwork.  I don’t  believe  there  is  the  least  danger 

of  it  with  my  preseat  manager,  but  it  may  liappen ; if 
there  was  a change  of  managers  to-morrow  I may  get 
a crank  to  deal  with,  who  may  be  Sloyd-mad,  and  run 
me  out. 

16445.  From  whom  do  you  think  the  keenest  oppo- 
sition may  be  expected  ? — I would  say  from  the 
parents. 

16446.  Why  do  you  say  so?— That  is  my  experience. 

16447.  But  you  have  not  had  the  thing  introduced? 

I look  at  the  past,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 

alternative  scheme  for  girls’  schools  was  one  that, 
might  be  considered  to  take  specially,  and  I have 
never  yet  met  a parent  who  approved  of  it. 

16448.  That  is  quoted  to  us  constantly,  but  I do 
not  thiuk  myself  it  is  quite  parallel.  The  only  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  woodwork  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  was  at  Lismore,  and  I put  the  question 
to  the  gentleman  we  were  examining  whether  the 
parents  objected;  and  he  said  before  the  thing  was 
started  some  of  them  did  object;  but  that  now 
there  are  24  pupils  at  this  work  in  the  school, 
and  only  one  parent  objected  ?— They  actually 
do  object ; I know  it  as  an  actual  fac^  and  as  the 
father  of  children  I am  very  sorry  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  girls’  school. 

16449.  You  arc  talking  of  sewing,  I am  talking  of 
manual  ^vork? — I apprehend  parents  would  regaixl 
the  Sloyd  iu  the  very  same  light ; they  say  that  they 
send  their  children  to  our  schools  to  be  made  scholars 
of. 

16450.  Mr.  Redington. — What  if  it  was  made 
optional  ? — That  would  do  away  with  a great  deal  of 
the  objection. 

16451.  Chairman. — The  theory  of  the  introduction 
of  manual  work  is,  not  that  it  is  to  he  a technical 
subject  at  all,  but  something  that  will  make  the 
children  observe  and  apply  their  powers  of  observation, 
and  so  induce  them  to  apply  the  same  powers  of 
observation  they  have  to  make  use  of  in  connection 
with  the  woodwork  to  other  subjects  of  education  ? — 
Anything  that  would  be  educational  or  intellectual 
training  there  is  no  doubt  the  teachers  would  gladly 
co-operate  in. 
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16453.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  teachers  were 
convinced  after  seeing  the  thing  in  operation  on  a 
small  scale  that  it  was  educational,  their  views  would 
be  modified? — There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  kick  against  it  at  all. 

16453.  What  do  you  think  about  kindergarten? — 

I know  very  little  of  it,  but  I have  .seen  the 
musical  di'ili  and  action  songs  and  I think  them  very 
ffood  in  a disciplinary  point  of  view ; but  then  there  is 
one  thing  I fear  as  regards  all  infant  schools,  that  is 
that  the  children  aie  unduly  pushed  on,  and  when 
they  go  to  senior  classes  the  strain  conies  on  them. 

1G454.  What  do  you  mean  by  unduly  pushed  on? — 
They  are  put  into  higher  subjects  before  they  master 
the  lower,  and  that  is  another  result  of  the  system  of 
results  fees.  A child  may  be  injured,  and  the  sub- 
sequent school  to  whicli  the  child  goes  maybe  injured 
too. 

16455.  Mr.  Molloy. — I think  j'ou  mentioned  that 
vou  were  thirty-one  years  engaged  in  teaching? — I 
am,  and  this  is  the  anniversary  of  your  first  examina- 
tion of  me  as  a monitor. 

16456.  Then  that  includes  a period  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  results  system  ? — Yes,  something 
like  half-a-dozen  years. 

16457.  What  was  yonr  experience  of  the  method 
of  teaching  during  the  half-a-dozen  years  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  result  system  ? — I would  think  it 
far  superior,  an  intellectual  system,  and  there  was  an 
elasticity  in  it.  A teacher  was  left  to  promote  a boy 
whom  he  thought  fit,  or  keep  liim  in  the  same  class 
if  he  did  not  think  him  fit.  I think  the  results  system 
is  essentially  a system  of  cram. 

1C458.  In  connection  with  tlie  system  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  results,  there  was  a standing  pro- 
gramme, was  there  not  ( — There  was.  The  Inspector 
came  and  examined  the  class,  and  if  he  found  the 
generality  of  the  class  good  the  teacher  was  reckoned 
a good  man. 

16459.  Had  you  any  agricultural  instruction  piior 
to  tl:e  introduction  of  the  results  system? — Oh,  yes  ; 
I taught  the  old  agricultural  class  book,  Martin 
Doyle’s. 

16460.  At  that  time  you  had  also  a.  school  garden  ? 
— The  little  hit  of  a garden  I have  T had  not  at  that 
time,  because  I was  a free  lance,  an  unmarried  man, 
not  settled  down  at  all.  The  little  bit  of  land  I have 
is  attached  to  my  own  dwelling-house. 

16461.  What  extras  do  you  take  up  in  your  school? 
— Algebra,  geometry,  and  physical  geography. 

16462.  You  stated  to  the  Chairman  that  you' 
thought  that  geography  might  be  curtailed? — Yes,  I 
think  it  could. 

16463.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  using 
geographical  readers  of  an  interesting  kind?-— Yes, 
I would  think  it  would  be  fiir  superior  and  more  in- 
teresting. 

16464.  You  referred  a while  ago  to  cookery;  is 
not  yours  a boys’  school  exclusively? — Yes,  but  I 
take  an  interest  in  the  girls’  schools.  I have  two 
girls,  one  at  Booterstown  and  the  other  going  to 
school  at  home. 

16465.  Then  the  Capparaore  girls’  school  is  a 
branch  of  the  convent  at  Boon  ?— Yes. 

16466.  And  cookery  is  not  taught  at  Cappamore? 
— No,  because  the  school  is  too  small. 

16467.  You  said  the  teachers  apprehended  the  in- 
troduction of  metal  work? — Yes. 

16468.  Where  did  they  learn  that? — It  is  in  the 
air. 

16469.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  the  event 
of  manual  instruction  in  woodwork  being  inti-o- 
duced,  provided  it  was  optional,  with  suitable 
appliances  and  separate  payment,  that  the  teachers 
would  not,  in  your  opinion,  offer  any  objection,  but 
would  endeavour  to  qualify  for  giving  instruction  ? — 
Unquestionably,  if  they  thought  it  was  for  the  good 
of  their  pupils. 

16470.  Was  there  more  science  taught  under  the 
old  system,  prior  to  the  results,  or  under  the  results 


system  ? — I would  say  they  were  far  better  mathema-  Limerick. 

ticians  under  the  old  than  under  the  new,  both  oci.  4, 1S97. 

teachers  and  pupils.  As  a matter  of  fact,  tJie  pupil 

now  almost  forgets  next  year  what  he  learned  this  j^radshaw. 

year.  Here  is  an  example;  a boy  this  year  got  a 

cluck’s  egg  in  my  school  who  passed  last  year  in 

algebra  in  the  very  same  stage. 

16471.  Have  you  taken  up  experimental  science  of 
any  kind  in  your  school  ? — I am  not  capable  of  doing 
it,  and  I never  attempt  anything  I am  not  capable  of. 

16472.  What  is  tlie  mimber  of  pupils  attending 
your  school  ? — The  averr.ge  attendance  last  quarter 
was  109  ; there  is  a large  village  there. 

16473.  And  a good  number  of  schools  about  you  ? 

— We  have  five  in  that  parish. 

16474.  What  assistance  have  yon  ? — Two  assistants 
and  two  monitors. 

16475.  Mr.  Steuthers.  — You  can  teach  practical 
gardening  without  the  use  of  a hook? — The  book 
would  be  very  useful. 

16476.  Useful  to  you  as  a teacher? — I would  like 
that  the  children  would  have  it  too. 

16477.  But  not  as  a book  to  be  examined  on,  as  a 
help  to  teaching? — I would  have  no  great  objection 
that  they  should  be  examined  on  it,  provided  it  was 
a Viook  they  could  understand. 

16478.  Take  a practical  subject  such  as  gardening  : 
if  a boy  has  actually  done  certain  operations,  sowing 
certain  seed  and  pruning,  lie  has  actually  done  the 
work;  what  is  the  good  of  examining  on  it  further  ? 

— There  would  be  very  little  good  in  it  in  that  case. 

16479.  Or  examining  out  of  a book  on  things 
which  he  might  not  liave  actually  practised  ? — At  tlie 
same  time  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  examine 
on  the  things  he  liad  not  actually  practised,  be- 
cause he  might  have  to  practise  them  hereafter. 

16480.  You  would  not  object  to  the  teaching  of 
cookery  in  girls’  schools? — I would  not. 

16481.  For  instance,  these  cauliflowers  you  present 
to  your  pupils,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  their  sisters 
taught  to  ask  for  them?  — Unquestionably  ; and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I gave  some  plants  to  the  nuns,  at  which 
they  were  delighted.  Even  if  they  were  not  capitally 
cooked,  they  may  not  be  spoiled ; it  is  still  a nice 
vegetable. 

16482.  Do  you  think  Sloyd  is  the  only  subject 
on  which  managers  go  mad  ? — Oh,  no,  unquestion- 
ably Jiot. 

16483.  Do  you  think  you  would  single  it  out  more 
than  inathomatics  or  grammar  ?— Several  of  them 
have  hobbies.  The  first  manager  I had  was  mad  on 
grammar,  and,  provided  my  boys  answered  wdl  in- 
grammar,  he  ■would  always  reckon  me  a good  teacher. 

Another  man  would  go  mad  on  mathematics.  I don’t 
know  that  there  is  anyone  mad  on  Sloyd  at  present 
but  there  may  be,  and  I hope  I shall  never  have- 
!iny  experience  of  him. 

16484.  Professor  Fitzger.4LD. — There  would  be  a. 
difficulty  about  introducing  woodwork  into  rural 
schools  ? — I think  so. 

16485.  Is  it  princijjally  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a))j)lianees  ? — That  would  be  one  of  the 
difficulties,  of  course. 

16486.  The  principal  difficulty,  I think? — There 
are  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  I don’t  see  how 
woodwork  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
the  fiterai-y  instruction,  except  you  had  a separate 
room. 

16487.  A further  difficulty  would  be  to  get  a sepa- 
l ate  room  ? — Yes,  and  appliances,  and  then,  as  I said 
before,  I thmk  the  parents  would  not  care  to  have 
this  woodwork  taught;  that  is  my  firm-rooted  con- 
viction. 

16488.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  also  to 
any  other  occupations,  such  as  cardboard  work  and 
paper  folding,  and  tilings  of  that  kind,  that  would 
tend  to  make  the  children  neat? — I don’t  think  it 
•would  so  much.  Cai-dboard  work  and  paper  folding 
is  a sort  of  manipulation  that  would  be  a nice  thing 
in  any  home  ; they  make  up  little  parcels  and  have 
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to  send  them  away  by  parcel  post,  and  I don’t  think 
those  things  would  be  so  much  objected  to.  But 
when  a man  wants  to  make  his  son  a carpenter  he 
would  send  him  to  the  proper  tradesman. 

16489.  But  the  object  of  woodwork  in  a school  is 
not  to  make  a man  a caipenter — It  would  be  so 
undemtood. 

16490.  After  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
cardboard  work  carried  on  in  school,  would  not 
parents  be  willing  that  their  children  shpidd  advance 
and  do  a little  woodwork  ? — I don’t  see  that  the  two 
things  are  so  akin. 

16491.  Woodwork  is  a little  more  advanced? — 
The  material  is  very  difficult ; it  is  very  easy  for 
young  children  to  take  up  a bit  of  cardboard  and 
turn  it  when  they  could  not  take  up  an  edged  tool. 

16492.  But  it  is  not  the  young  children  use  it ; 
would  it  not  be  well  for  children  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  class  to  have  sonietliing  to  do  to  keep  rip  their 
manual  dexterity,  and  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
making  things  to  scale — do  you  think  it  is  desirable 
to  get  children  to  make  things  accurately  to  scale  ? — 
That  would  be  going  very  far. 

16493.  Supposing  you  were  to  make  a box  to  scale, 
that  the  child  was  to  make  a diawing  of  the  box  first, 
and  then  was  to  cut  it  out  accurately,  and  then  put 
it  together  so  as  to  make  the  box  of  the  size 
originally  intsnded,  do  you  not  think  that  would  Have 
an  educational  value? — It  should  be  a training  in 
accuracy. 

16494.  And  would  it  not  be  encouraging  children 
to  construct  things — children  at  present  take  a plea- 
sure in  destroying  things,  and  is  it  not  desirable  they 
should  take  a pleasure  in  constructing  tilings  ? — Un- 
questionably. 

16495.  So  that  possibly  parents  might  ultimately 
learn  there  was  some  educational  value  in  this 
woodwork  ? — They  may,  but  at  the  same  time  I don't 
think  they  would. 

16496.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
children  to  observe  -what  is  going  on  around  them  in 
the  fields  ? — On  the  coiitrai-y,  I have  said  that  I do. 

16497.  Don’t  you  think  getting  them  to  make 
•collections  of  the  flowers  they  see  in  the  banks,  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grasses,  will  tend  to  make  them 
observe  what  is  going  on  aroimd  them  ? — I daresay  it 
would  tend  to  cultivate  their  observation. 

16498.  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  get  them  to  observe  whether  injuries  to  plants  were 
caused  by  animals  or  funguses  ? — Oh,  yes,  I tell  them 
that  tlie  green  fly  will  destroy  their  roses. 


16499.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
distinguish  between  the  injuries  catised  by  the  green 
fly  and  by  red  blight? — I am  not  so'  advanced  in 
botany  as  that,  but  I know  the  green  fly  is  destructive. 

16500.  For  instance,  it  makes  an  important 
difference  in  spraying  plants  whether  it  is  an  animal 
or  a fungus  you  are  going  to  destroy  : would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  children’s  attention  should  be  called  to 
that  sort  of  thing? — Undoubtedly. 

16501.  jind  would  not  one  of  the  ways  be  to  get 
them  to  make  a collection  of  plants  that  were  injured 
by  fungi,  and  of  plants  that  were  injured  by  insects  ? 
— That  would  be  a right  good  thing. 

16502.  And  that  would  have  an  educational  value  ? 
— I should  think  so. 

1 6603.  Do  you  think  tlie  teachers  would  be  able  to 

get  the  children  to  make  collections  in  that  way  ? I 

don’t  see  any  great  difficulty  that  could  arise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I brought  leaves  and  potato  stalks  into 
the  school  myself,  and  showed  with  a magnifying  glass 
those  that  were  blighted,  and  made  the  children  look 
at  the  spores. 

16504.  Rev.  Dr.  Evass. — Do  your  young  people 
understand  such  words  as  multiplier  and  multiplicand 
and  product? — Certainly. 

16505.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  making 
the  children  understand  such  words  ?— -There  might 
be  some  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  a groat  difficulty. 

16506.  And  divisor  and  dividend  and  quotient? — 
Yes,  if  you  tal:e  it  quietly  to  explain  it. 

16507.  Is  there  any  harder  W'ord  in  grammar  than 
these?  _Is  itharderto  understand  “a  preposition”  or 
the  names  of  the  tenses  ? — I don’t  see  any  difficulty  in 
the  matter  at  all.  They  sometimes  confound  two  tenses, 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  and  I had  a very  disagreeable 
reminiscence  of  that,  because  one  of  my  boys  of  eleven 
got  a failure  in  his  grammar  for  that. 

16508.  I wish  some  of  you  exiienenced  teachers 
would  produce  a book  to  show  us  how  grammar  should 
be  taught? — You  are  not  to  take  meat  all  as  ob- 
jecting to  grammar;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  my 
pet  subjects  that  I always  liked  intensely.  I consider 
two  of  the  grammars  on  the  Board’s  list  are  excellent 
books — Edwards’,  and  the  other  one  by  Mr.  Strong. 
In  Sulliv  an,  of  course,  there  is  something  very  good 
here  and  there,  but  there  is  a lot  of  stuff’  in  it  that 
boys  need  not  learn. 

16509.  Have  you  everfound  it  difficult  to  get  boys 
to  understand  “plus”  in  algebra? — Never. 

16510.  Why  should  it  be  difficult  to  understand 
‘^plu-perfecfc,”  which  is  simply  plus  added  to 
“ perfect  ” ? — Oh,  I am  an  advocate  of  grammar. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  5th,  1S97. 

• AT  2 o’clock,  P.M., 

At  Cruise’s  Hotel,  Limerick. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.o.s lg.,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Redington,  1L.A. ; Rev.  Henet  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.;  Professor  G. 
F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Stanlev  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; W.  R.  J,  Mollov,  Esq.  ; Captain 
T,  B.  Shaw  ; and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a..  Secretary, 


Tlie  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyee, 

1G511.  Chairman. — I believe,  my  lord,  there  are 
afew  points  on  which  you  wisli  to  submit  your  views 
to  the  Coniinissiou  with  i-egarcl  to  pi-imary  schools. 
Will  you  explain  why  you  think  there  is  of  necessity 
a difference  between  the  character  of  the  teaching  in 
female  and  male  schools  1 — So  far  as  needlework 
is  concerned,  I think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it 
is  an  essential  i)avt  of  the  education  of  tlie  working 
girl,  and,  to  some  extent,  cookery,  but  I don’t  know 
of  anything  that  is  in  a boy’s  education  that  corres- 
])oiids  precisely  with  tliose  two  things  in  a girl’s 
education.  There  is  no  manual  work  which  every 
hoy  is  suppo.sed  to  devote  himself  in  his  life  corres- 
ponding to  the  needlework  of  the  girls.  For  that 
reason  J think  needlework  might  be  taught  in  the 
scliools  generally,  needlework  and  cookery ; washing 
would  come  under  domestic  economy.  Naturally 
these  things  would  be  taught  girls  bv  their  own 
mothers,  and,  at  first,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
proper  function  of  a school  to  do  what  should  he  done 
for  iieojile  in  tlieir  homes.  I think,  though,  the 
public  estimation  and  the  customs  of  the  country 
have  put  needlework  on  a special  footing,  and,  I 
tliiuk,  now,  the  tendency  of  people’s  minds  is  in  favour 
uf  doing  something  in  the  schools  for  cookery  and 
washing,  though,  theoretically,  there  may  not  be 
an  obligation  on  t!ie  schools  to  do  it. 

16512.  You  think  that  those  subjects  you  have 
mentioned  would  be  sutlicient  to  teach  in  tlie  country 
schools'? — Oh,  yes,  and  perhaps  too  much;  needle- 
work, I think,  should  be  taught  in  every  school,  town 
and  country.  Cookery  might  be  taught  in  the  larger 
country  towns.  There  is  an  intermediate  class  of 
schools,  between  the  urban  schools  and  the  ordinary 
rural  schools.  I think  cookery  could  be  very  well 
taught  in  them.  And  then,  as  for  washing  I am  not 
so  sure  about  it ; I think  in  a city,  and  in  the  larger 
places  it  might  be  tried.  I have  been  asking  some  of 
the  Nuns  about  it,  and  they  said  that  if  the  National 
Board  approved  of  it,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  try 
it,  and  they  think  it  could  be  usefully  tried. 

16513.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  added  in 
town  schools? — Yes.  I iuat  made  a suggestion  that 
possibly  typewriting  would  be  a useful-  thing  for  some 
of  the  girls  in  town  to  learn.  I have  heai-d  of  some 
girls  earning  their  bread  by  type'vriting,  getting 
situations  as  clerks,  and  also  shortliand  iiiight  be 
taught,  t tliink  in  some  of  the  Convent  schools,  the 
higher  Convent  National  schools  in  the  city  that 
these  things  might  be  taugh*,  as  entirely  voluntary 
subjects. 

16514.  They  aro  not  taught  at  present? — No. 

Mr.  Rijdington — They  could  be  taught  under  our 
system ; a result  fee  is  given. 

Chairman — We  saw  typewriting,  I thiulc,  being 
taught  in  Kilkenny  in  a Convent  school,  but  not 
shorthand. 

16515.  Mr.  Redington. — Typewriting,  shorthand 
and  laundrywork  can  now  be  taught ; thei-e  is  a fee, 
of  2s.  Gd.  for  typewriting,  for  shorthand,  and  fox’ 
laundrywork? — We  have  no  such  dosses  hei’e  in  any 
of  our  schools. 


Bishop  of  Limerick,  examined. 

16516.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that,  asabroad 
pxdnciple,  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  primary 
scliools  to  teach  any  art  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is  pretty 
ei'ident. 

16517.  And  you  don’t'  include  typewriting  under 
that  head? — fou  see  I make  an  exception  in  these 
matters  of  girls’  education ; I merely  state  general 
principles  there. 

16518.  But  otherwise  you  are  against  technical 
education  being  given  in  the  schools  1 — Quite  so,  that 
is  in  primary  schools. 

16519.  You  think  that  the  teaching  in  primary 
schools  should  be  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the 
pupils  ? — Quite  so. 

16520.  And  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  technical 
education  after  they  leave  school  ? — Yes. 

16521.  Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  tlis  class  of  education  given  in 
rural  and  urban  schools  ? — Ob,  yos. 

16522.  In  what  way? — In  an  urban  school  the 
pi-actical  and  manual  teaching  should  liave  regard  to 
the  probable  careers  of  the  boys — urban  pursuits  and 
mechanical  occupations ; in  the  country  it  should  be 
mainly  agricultural. 

16523.  The  elements  of  what  sciences,  would  you 
say,  would  bear  upon  agricultural  teaching  ? — Well, 
obviously  botany,  something  about  plant  life  and 
chemistry,  something  about  manures,  about  the  soils, 
geology  would  come  in,  and  something  about  animals, 
I suppose,  biology. 

16524.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  text-books  at 
present  on  the  subject  simple  enough  for  the  purpose  ? 
— Well,  1 am  not  in  a position  to  give  the  Commission 
reliable  information  on  the  text-books  that  are  in 
existence.  I have  seen  several  of  them ; I have  seen 
some  by  Dr.  Tanner,  and  I liked  the  general  style  of 
them,  but  I cannot  say  any  more  about  them ; as  to 
their  accui’acy  or  sufficiency  I cannot  say,  but  they 
struck  me  as  being  in  general  the  style  of  book  I 
should  like  to  see  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
in  country  schools. 

16525.  Do  you  think  you  would  confine  the 
teaching  in  the  boys’  schools  in  the  rui-al  districts  to 
the  first  principles  of  science  ? — Oh,  entirely. 

16526.  And  not  go  deeply  into  them? — But  I 
should  think  that  the  text-books  that  were  prepared, 
if  tliey  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  the 
teaching,  should  all  get  a practical  bent. 

16527.  How  would  you  carry  that  out  ? Would  you 
be  for  having  a class-room  built,  attached  to  the  school  ? 
— -If  you  were  preparing  a lesson,  say  on  fungi  in 
plants,  I think  that  could  be  all  explained  to  children 
in  reference  to  the  potato  blight,  and  so  with  regard 
to  other  things.  1 would  give  all  the  illustrations 
that  were  in  the  text-book  a practical  and  useful  turn, 
so  that,  without  formally  setting  about  giving  them 
infoi-mation,  I would  give  it  to  them. 

. 16528.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  school  plots  or 
gardens?— I should  not  attach  any  great  importance 
10  them  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  ;,my 
idea  is  that  if  the  schoolmaster  knows  his  business, 
and  takes  an  interest  in  it,  he  will  be  very  much  in- 


Tlie  Most  Kuv. 
Dr.  O’Dwj-er 
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dependent  of  anything  like  a school  plot.  On  the 
roadside  he  can  teach  the  children  all  he  wants  to 
teach.  On  the  fields  about  the  school  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  can  show  them  everything  he  wants 
to  show  about  agriculture  without  these  school  plots, 
and  I think  there  is  a danger  that  these  would  dege- 
nerate into  useful  places  for  teachers,  they  would  be 
used  more  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  himself 
rather  than  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 

1G529.  Do  you  think  it  would  nob  be  useful  that 
the  children  should  see  how  the  teacher  grew  vege- 
tables for  himself^ — I don’t  think  so  ; I don’t  tliiuk 
that  is  the  proper  function  of  the  school  at  all ; that  is 
what  I consider  technical  agriculture  as  distinguished 
from  the  principles  of  agriculture  ; I would  rather  take 
a class  of  children  ouc  into  the  fields,  where  tlie  men 
are  digging  or  ploughing,  or  doing  any  other  agricul- 
tural operation,  and  explain  to  the  boys  the  use  of  it, 
and  how  it  affected  the  growth  of  plants. 

16530.  I think  your  evidence  comes  to  this, 
that  while  you  think  that  the  elements  and  the  first 
principles  of  these  sciences  might  very  well  be  taught 
by  the  teachers,  they  would  not  be  competent  to  teach 
agriculture  as  an  art? — No,  I think  not. 

16531.  And  it  should  not  be  attempted? — You  see 
if  a child  comes  to  school  and  a teacher  goes  to  teach 
him  how  to  grow  potatoes,  and  that  child  goes  home 
to  his  father,  he  has  been  looking  at  liis  father  doing 
the  tiling  all  his  life  long,  and  in  a great  many  cases 
the  teacher  would  be  naturally  laughed  at  hy  the 
people,  and  the  parents  would  find  they  know  a great 
deal  more  about  these  practical  things  than  the 
teachers. 

16532.  Would  you  carry  your  objection  so  far  that 
if  there  was  a teacher,  as  there  are  some  few  teachers, 
who  really  have  a taste  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
have  a small  plot,  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
utilising  their  gardens  for  teaching? — No,  I should 
not  put  on  any  prohibition,  but  one  of  tbe  great  defects 
in  general  about  the  National  Board  system  is  that 
it  is  an  absolutely  uniform  system  all  over  the  country, 
a cast-iron  kind  of  system,  and  there  is  very  little  room 
for  initiative  left  to  individual  teachers.  I should  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  encourage  everything  of  the  kind 
on  the  part  of  individual  teachers  here  and  there,  who 
were  competent. 

16533.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  fbe 
inspectors  in  regard  to  this  matter  ? — Yes  ; I think 
that  the  inspectors  have  the  most  part  to  do 
with  the  whole  thing.  I don’t  think  it  is  sufficient 
for  a man  to  go  into  a school  and  examine  what  is 
done  actually  there  and  report  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, as  it  may  be,  but  I think  he  ought  to  be 
the  adviser  of  the  teachers,  he  ought  to  direct  the 
teaching  of  the  pupils,  make  suggestions  to  the 
teachers,  and  generally  do  the  part  of  the  head  master 
in  his  district,  to  cut  out  the  work  for  them.  And 
that  being  so,  I think  he  ought  to  have  an  absolutely 
thorough  knowledge  of  everything  that  is  taught  in 
the  schools. 

16534.  Do  the  teachers  think  that  the  inspectors  at 
present  are  capable  of  examining  in  agriculture? — 
Well,  I will  give  you  some  little  experience  I have.  I 
happen  to  be  a member  of  a Board  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation for  the  city  and  county,  we  disbui'se  a small 
fund  that  was  created  here  under  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commission.  It  was  originally  an. 
agricultural  fund,  and  we  thought  the  fairest  thing  to 
do  was  to  employ  it  in  promoting  agi’icultural  teaching 
in  the  county,  so  we  formed  a centre  at  Newcastle 
West,  and  grouped  a number  of  schools  there,  and 
proceeded  to  get  an  agricultural  leachei-  to  teach  agri- 
culture in  those  rural  schools.  I went  out  there,  and 
I met  a number  of  the  teachers,  and  I questioned  them 
as  to  how  the  thing  was  done  actually,  and  it  was  very 
amusing.  The  teachers  told  me  that  an  inspector 
would  come  into  the  school  and  open  the  text-book. 
And,  supposing  gardening  was  the  thing,  lie  would 
say  to  the  boys  “ will  you  tell  me  six  hardy  annuals 
that  may  be  grown  in  a gentleman’s  garden  f”  and  the 


children  would  then  give  out  a list  of  flowers,  about 
which  they  knew  absolutely  nothing.  I said  to  the 
teachers : — “ But  why  would  not  this  gentleman 
ask  a commonsense  question  about  the  garden  him- 
self?” “ For  the  very  best  reason,  because  he  did  not 
know  it.”  And  the  teachers  all  told  me  that  was  the 
system ; here  and  there,  of  course,  there  are  inspec- 
tors who  know  these  things  thoroughly  well,  but  the 
teachers  tell  me  that,  as  a rule,  they  don’t,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  is  that  there  is  a book  of  Mr.  Carroll’s 
on  agriculture,  and  so  many  pages  of  this  has  to  be 
got  off  by  the  boys  in  the  fourth  Class,  and  so  many 
pages  in  the  Fifth  Class,  and  they  stand  or  fall  by 
that.  That  is  the  whole  system  of  examination  in  the 
teaching  going  on  in  schools.  If  the  ordinary  teachers 
of  the  schools  are  to  teach  agriculture  as  an  art  then 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a self-evident  thing  that  they 
should  know  it,  and  I drink  that  is  an  impossibi- 
lity. I think  it  is  an  impossibility  to  require  all  male 
teachers  in  Ireland  to  know  agriculture  as  an  art. 
Then,  if  they  know  it,  they  should  know  it  in  sucli  a 
way  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  teaching.  I don’t  think  that  is  possible 
amongst  the  fanners  of  our  country,  and,  therefore, 
I think  it  is  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  teach  it.  I 
think  the  system  of  extern  teachers  coming  in  univer- 
sally, at  least  into  the  schools,  is  objectionable;  what- 
ever is  done  in  a school  should  be  dono  by  its  own 
staff,  and  if  a subject  is  of  such  a nature  that  any 
average  boy  is  required  to  learn  it,  then  every  average 
teacher  ought  to  he  able  to  teach  it,  and  every  inspector 
ought  to  be  able  to  examine  it,  and  I don’t  think  that 
ever  can  be  true  of  agriculture  as  an  art,  and  if  you 
are  to  teach  it  it  can  only  be  by  teaching  principles. 

16535.  Having  taught  principles,  you  think  the 
time  for  teaching  it  as  an  art  is  after  the  boys  have 
left  school,  and  in  a different  kind  of  school? — Ye.s ; 
I think  in  every  county  there  ought  to  be  technical 
schools  for  agriculture,  in  ceidainlocalities;  the  teaching 
of  the  schools  ought  to  be  sucli  as  to  lead  the  boys 
gradually  up  to  the  door  of  the  technical  school,  so 
that  they  would  be  ready  for  the  masters  there  when 
they  left  the  primary  school. 

16536.  As  regards  the  teachers,  do  you  think  that 
agricultural  sciences  should  be  made  an  important 
part  of  their  course  of  studies  when  they  are  in  the 
training  colleges? — Oh,  ye.s. 

16537.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  them  to 
obtain  a certificate  ? — Certainly. 

16538.  Then  yon  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  the  case  of  persons  coming  on  to  be  teachers, 
nobody  should  be  considered  a competent  teacher 
until  he  had  got  a certificate  in  that  subject  as  well 
as  others  ? — Certainly,  with  regard  to  teacher.s.  1 
saw  it  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Recess  Committee, 
that  they  made  the  teaching  of  agriculcure  compulsory 
in  air  the  primary  schools  of  France  some  years  ago, 
but  they  gave  three  years’  notice  before  they  brouglit 
the  teaching  into  force,  and  in  that  time  the  teachers 
were  expected  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

16539.  As  regards  the  inspectors,  liow  would  you 
deal  with  them'in  this  matter  ? — They  are  chosen  by 
examination,  and  I would  so  select  the  subjects  of 
their  examination  as  to  secure  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  do  this  work. 

16540.  Coming  to  the  subject  which  we  are  more 
particularly  inquiring  into,  the  sort  of  manual  teaching 
which  is  known  as  wood«'ork,  what  is  your  lordship’s 
opinion  on  that  subject  ? — I should  like  to  see  in  some 
centres  in  the  country  an  experiment  tried  with  wood- 
work as  an  experiment.  I have  great  doubts  as  to 
the  advisability  of  its  general  introduction  in  our 
country  schools.  Perhaps  in  the  larger  towns  in 
every  county  you  might  form  a centre  and  bring  the 
senior  classes  there  on  Saturdays  or  off  days  from  the 
different  schools  and  have  a class  of  woodwork;  it 
would  be  a very  useful  thing,  extremely  desirable 
for  the  people,  but  I have  dohbts  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  practicable ; that  is  the  only  misgiving 
I have  about  it,  that  is  for  the  country  districts. 
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■ 16541.  'Oil  what  ground  do  you  doubt? — Well,  you 
see  in  the  country 

16543.  I am  speaking  more  as  regards  the  case  of 
town.s? — Oh,  it  is  on  a totally  different  footing  in 
towns  from  the  country.  In  the  towns  I should 
suppose  it  would  he  adopted  more  for  its  educational 
effect  than  for  any  other  purpose.  In  the  country  I 
should  like  to  see  it  allowed  more  or  less  for  utilitarian 
purposes.  If  I were  to  teach  boys  in  woodwork  in 
the  country  it  would  be  to  teach  tlieui  how  to  put  a 
handle  in  a spade  or  mend  a plough,  or  to  do  some- 
thing tliat  their  fathers  and  mothers  would  see  was 
immediately  useful.  And  if  you  don’t  put  something 
before  them  in  the  country  that  would  be  immediately 
useful,  I tliinlc  the  woodwork  would  come  to  nothing. 
But  in  tlio  towns  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing, 
it  is  an  educational  thing  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  training 
a boy’s  hands  and  a boy’s  eyes,  and  giving  him  general 
skill  to  use  liis  faculties,  and  if  there  was  a good 
system  of  manual  instruction  of  that  kind,  well- 
planned  in  the  schools,  I .should  think  it  would  be  a 
very  useful  thing;  but  I should  much  prefer,  if  I 
have  to  make  a choice  between  tliat  and  elementary 
science  in  the  towns,  I would  much  prefer  drawing 
and  elementary  science  to  the  manual  instruction. 

16543.  In  whatever  form  the  wcodwork  was 
introduced,  I suppose,  you  would  think  that  the 
teaching  of  it  should  be  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  manager  ; it  should  not  be  jnade  a 
compulsory  subject  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  ; if  you 
assume  that  it  is  of  such  importance  as  is  alleged, 
r,ben  I don’t  see  why  every  boy  in  the  school  would 
not  pass  through  the  thing;  I have  no  personal 
exjierience  of  it,  but  I liave  been  reading  about  it  in 
some  English  schools ; I saw  a report  in  the  ]>apers 
the  other  day  of  some  system  of  woodwork  that  there 
is  ill  Birmingham,  I think  it  is ; what  struck  me 
about  that  is  this,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  for 
Birmingham,  and  not  for  all  Ireland,  it  is  for  a 
locality,  and  it  grew  out  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
place,  and  out  of  the  capacities  of  the  people  who  had 
charge  of  the  thing.  Then  it  went  on  from  the 
kindergarten  in  an  unbroken  system  until  it  was 
completed  in  the  special  school  where  the  boys  were 
brought  from  the  other  schools  to  la.m-n  woodwork 
and  metalwork,  and  that  woodwork  and  metalwork,  I 
understood,  was  so  taught  as  to  make  the  boys 
immediately  more  valuable  in  the  business  world  and 
in  the  mechanical  world  irmnediately  they  left  the 
school.  Well,  if  a thing  of  that  kind  was  started 
here  I think  it  would  be  veiy  useful,  but  it  occurs  to 
■me  you  would  want  to  have  one  system  for  Belfast, 
and  another,  say,  for  a city  like  Limerick  ; and  in  a 
city  like  Belfast  where  you  have  so  many  mechanical 
arts  and  men  employed  the  style  of  thing  that  would 
be  very  suitable  for  them  might  noc  be  at  all  suitable 
for  a place  like  this. 

16544.  Coming  back  to  the  point  of  this  being 
voluntary  or  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  teach  it,  which  would  you  prefer  ; that  the  teacher 
should  have  the  option  whether  he  should  teach  it  or 
not  ? — Oh,  the  option. 

16645.  You  would  agree  with  Herr  Salomon,  who 
told  us  in  Sweden  that  he  did  not  believe  in  making 
anybody  teach  anything  that  the  teacher  did  not 
believe  in  himself? — I think  so.  But  there  area 
good  many  things  the  teachers  don’t  like  to  teach 
now  because  they  don’t  feel  themselves  strong  enough, 
but  if  the  teachers  were  well-taught  themselves  in  the 
training  colleges  they  would  be  very  glad  to  teach  a 
great  many  things  that  they  shirk  now. 

16546.  Is  there  anything  more  that  your  lord- 
ship wishes  to  say  before  you  come  to  the  question  of 
urban  schools  ? — Nothing,  except  one  little  remark 
about  the  agricultural  teaching  in  the  schools.  I 
should  like  to  have  a different  style  of  book  for  the 
text-book,  and  1 should  like  to  have  tlie  teaching 
made  extremely  practical,  and  the  boys  required  to 
du  simple  experiments  in  naturd  science  in  all  the 


• 

country  schools,  that  is  the  only  remark  I should  like  r.imflnct. 
to  make.  — 

16547.  What  has  your  lordship  to  say  about 
practical  teaching  in  urban  male  schools  ? — In  male  The  Most  Rev. 
schools,  I think,  the  most  universally  useful  subject 
is  drawing ; every  boy  in  every  urban  school  ought 
to  be  taught  drawing,  and  I think  in  the  urban 
schools  drawing  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well-taught, 
it  trains  their  hands,  trains  their  eyes  and  is  very 
useful  to  mechanics  ofterwards : carpenters  and  other 
mechanics  who  have  been  taught  to  draw  are  much 
more  useful  men  in  working  plans  and  things  of 
that  kind  of  building,  than  if  they  had  not  learned 
it,  [ think  for  manual  and  practical  training  drawing 
is  by  far  the  most  important  subject  in  the  urban 
schools.  After  that  I should  teach  them  elementary 
science. 

16548.  You  think  there  is  a great  need  of  element- 
ary science  in  the  city  schools  ? — V ery.  With  regard 
to  tliat  one  would  think,  you  know,,  that  elementary 
science  would  be  done  well  in  our  intermediate  schools, 
our  .secondary  schools.  Well,  itis  a curious  thing  that 
out  of  hundreds  of  boys  who  were  presented  this 
year  for  the  intermediate  examinations  in  Limerick, 
not  a single  boy  in  any  grade  pi-esented  chemistry  ; 
not  a single  boy  presented  natural  philosophy,  in 
either  senior  or  middle  grade.  I believe  there  was 
one  boy  in  the  middle  grade  and  he  failed.  I think 
only  11  boys  ])as.sed  in  the  junior  grade  in  natural 
philo.sophy,  and  that  is  the  sum  total  of  science 
teaching  in  the  city  of  Limerick  in  the  schools.  The 
National  schools  teach  no  natural  philosophy  what- 
ever ; as  far  as  I know,  the  Christian  Biothers  used 
to  teach  natural  science  under  South  Kensington,  but 
I think  they  have  dropped  it  lately ; I think  a couple 
of  years  ago  some  regulation  was  made  by  the  South 
Kensington  authorities  withdrawing  their  grant  from 
elementary  classes  and  raising  the  standard  and  the 
result  has  been  to  cut  out  the  science  classe.s  here,  so 
that  now  the  upshot  of  it  is  that  jiractically  there  is 
no  natural  science  taught  in  the  city  of  Limerick  to 
anyone. 

16549.  You  think  the  principles  of  sanitation,  light, 
heat,  and  mechanics,  and  othei-  matters  with  reference, 
to  various  trades  ought  to  be  taugbr  ? — I think  so,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  obligatory  to  have  classes  in  these 
subjects  or  some  of  them,  in  every  school,  but  I should 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  should  be  obligatory  on 
e\’eiyone  in  the  school. 

16550.  Would  yon  require  every  teacher  to  be 
competent,  to  teach  science  ? — Oh,  j'es,  as  a matter  of 
course.  I think  no  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed  out  of 
the  traiuhig  college  who  had  not  got  a certificate  of 
competency  to  teach  elementary  science. 

16551.  And  yon  think  that  the  teaching  should  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  teacher  iind  not  by  an  expert  ? 

— Altogether. 

16552.  And  the  same  would  apply  tomaniud  work, 

I suppose  1 — Quite  so. 

16563.  Has  your  lordship  formed  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  in.spector.s  of  female  schools  ? — 

Well,  not  any  definite  opinion,  but  I throw  it  out  as 
a suggestion,  that  possibly  an  experiment  might  be 
tried  with  female  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  industrial  training.  I have  heard  of 
teachers  in  schools  laughing  rather  heartily  at  the 
male  inspector  examining  some  of  the  needlework  and 
things  of  that  kind.  I think  that  even  though  the 
inspector  knows  something  about  it  yet  he  hardly 
will  know  enough  about  it  to  be  of  lielj)  to  the  school, 
he  can  see  whether  it  is  well  done  or  badly  done,  but  no 
further,  while  a competent  woman  would  be  able  to 
guide  tlie  teachers,  and  do  a good  deal,  and  if  she 
saw  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  in  a 
particular  district,  wheie  it  was  not  already  in 
existence,  she  might  suggest  it  to  the  teachers  or 
managers.  But  I think  the  inspectors  feel  themseh-es 
so  weak  in  the  needlewoik  and  cooking  that  they 
get  through  the  thing  as  easily  as  they  can.  and,  I 
N 
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Limerick. 

The  Most  Rev. 
Dr.'O’Dwyer. 


think,  cpnsulfc  their  wives  before  they  malce  their 
reports. 

16554.  'Wonid  you  have  male  inspectoi-s  tor 
literary  work  in  female  schools  1 — I don’t  see  why 
you  should  not  try  a few  female  inspectors  for  every- 
thing. I don’t  see  why  an  educated  lady  might  not 
go  into  tlie  female  school  and  examine  a child  in 
everything. 

16555.  You  would  not  introduce  anything  in  the 
way  of  science  into  the  female  schools?— Oh,  no. 

1655G.  Then  I think  the  summary  of  the  principal 
points  you  wish  to  bring  out,  is,  that  a clear  con- 
ception should  be  formed  of  the  pi-ecise  matter  of 
practical  instruction,  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  then  that  the  course  of  studies  in  the 
training  colleges  and  the  examination  for  inspector- 
ships should  be  shaped  so  as  to  secure  in  the  ordinary 
staff  of  the  National  system  competent  teachers  and 
inspectors  ? — Quite  so. 

16557.  In  the  male  schools  you  think  there 
should  be  elementary  science  with  a bearing  ou 
practical  agnculture  in  the  country  districts,  and 
mechanical  arts  in  town,  together  with  drawing  in 
towns.  Those  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
practical  teaching! — Yes. 

16558.  Yon  think  also  that  as  the  Intermediate  has 
diverted  the  best  boys  and  the  best  teachers  of_  the 
Christian  Brothers  from  such  practical  work,  it  is 
important  to  supply  it  in  the  National  school  ? 
Yes,  with  regard  to  that  I should  like  to  say  that 
I really  think  it  is  a very  great  pity,  and  a great 
loss  to  tlie  countiy  that  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  have  been  forced  into  this  Intermediate 
examination.  In  the  cities  they  are  the  great 
teachers.  In  this  city  the  Christian  Brothers  teach 
1,344  boys  out  of  a total  of  2,124  going  to  primary 
schools;  no  reform  in  the  primary  schools  will  do 
much  more  for  us  in  the  cities,  than  touch  the 
fringe  ofthe  thing,  unless  the  Christian  Brothers 
are  "brought  into  it ; but,  if  the  Christian  Brothers, 
in  order  to  support  themselves  and  maintain  their 
schools,  are  driven  into  the  Interjnediate  system,  as 
they  have  been  driven,  then  of  course  they  cannot 
do  this  work  of  practical  teaching. 

16559.  I don’t  quite  follow  how  they  have  been 
driven  into  the  Intermediate  ? —In  this  way — the  cost 
of  education  is  becoming  higher  every  year,  the  com- 
petition between  schools  is  becoming  keener,  and  the 
Christian  Brothers,  if  they  were  to  maintain  the  high 
position  that  they  had  for  their  schools  relatively  in 
the  country  must  have  rewards,  must  get  money.  The 
Government  of  the  country  will  give  them  none 
through  the  primary  system,  and  so  they  say  : — 
“Here  is  this  competition  under  tlie  Intermediate, 
open  to  all  comers,  we  will  go  in.  and  put  our  boys  in 
\mder  this  andeamplenty  of  results  fees,’’  and  so  they 
are  doing.  The  Christian  Brothers  earn  a very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  results  fees  got  under  the  Inter- 
mediate, I think  they  earned  £13,000  or  £14,000 
last  year.  In  that  way  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  maintain  their  schools  on  a very  high  level 
of  the  style  of  education  that  they  are  giving.  In 
that  way  "the  Christian  Brothers  are  driven  into  the 
Intermediate  and  divei-ted  from  their  own  legitimate 
work  as  primaiy  teachers. 

16560.  Do  the  Christian  Brothers  make  all  their 
hoys  take  up  Intermediate  subjects? — Oh,  no:  what 
they  do  is  this— in  this  city  they  ]iick  out  of  the 
various  schools  in  the  parishes  the  promising  boys,  and 
draft  them  into  one  central  school,  their  Intermediate 
school,  and  present  the  boys  in  that  school  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations.  That  must  tell  in- 
juriously upon  the  working  classes.  If  you  take  a 
poor  man’s  son  that  has  never  any  possibility  of  going 
on.  to  a profession,  or  going  on  to  any  higher  position 
in  life,  take  him  from  an  ordinary  primary  school, 
teach  him  French,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin,  until 
he  has  passed  the  junior  grade  of  the  Intermediate, 
and  throw  him  aside  there  then,  you  have  utterly 


ruined  that  child's  career,  he  is  nothing,  he  has  got 
no  education  of  any  kind,  intermediate  or  primary, 
and  that  is  what  is  happening,  and  the  people  don't 
seem  to  observe  it.  In  the  intermediate  last  year  I 
saw  the  figures  a while  ago,  236  boys  passed  the 
senior  grade,  though  6,000  hoys  stood  the  examina. 
tions  in  all  the  grades,  which  simply  means  this,  that 
about  2,500  boys  were  presented  in  the  preparatory 
grade,  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  them  ever  finished 
the  Intermediate  course.  They  are  put  into  the  Inter- 
mediate as  little  money-making  machines  for  the 
schools  in  the  preparatory  and  in  the  junior  grade, 
and  not  for  any  legitimate  purpose  of  educating 
them,  or  bringing  them  to  anylJimg. 

16561.  You  are  speaking  only  of  the.  Jlihrfetian 
Brothers’  Schools.  It  apjilies  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
country,  or  a great  many  of  the  schools,  the  whole  i-e- 
mark,  because  the  number  that  pass  in  the  senior 
"i-ade  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  that  go’ 
in  for  the  examinations,  unless  the  preparatory  and 
junior  grades  were  being  used  illegitimately  ; in  tliis 
Intermediate  system  you  should  have  far  more  boys 
going  in  for  the  senior  grade. 

16562.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  you  wish  to 
make? — There  was  just  one  other  thing  I should  like' 
to  say  about  technical  education.  I think  a technical 
education  school  in  a city  like  this  ought  to  complete 
the  manual,  practical,  and  scientific  education  of  the 
schools ; the  great  difficulty  in  that  will  be  to  find  a 
number  of  teachers  for  such  technical  schools.  In  that 
little  endowment  I was  speaking  about — agidcultural 
endowment  for  tlie  country — we  had  to  find  a teacher, 

and-vvcputnurselvesincomimmicationwiththeNatioual 

Board,  and  we  were  referred  by  them  to  Glasnovin, 
the  Eoyal  Albert  Agricultural  Institution,  and  we 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  that  for  about  six  or  eight  months ; it  was  a very 
tiresome  correspondence,  and  we  were  put  in  com- 
munication with  one  pereon,  aud  then  ■witli  another, 
but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  there  was  no  teacher  of 
agriculture  to  be  had  at  Glasnevin,  or  on  the  recom- 
rnendation  of  the  people  who  arc  conducting  that 
place.  Well,  it  seemed  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
rn  all  Ireland  we  could  not  get  one  teacher,  we  were 
i-eady  to  pay  him,  and  pay  him  very  liberally,  but  we 
had  to  go  to  England,  aud  through  'Lord  Monteagle 
we  "ot  a young  Englishman,  who  was  examined  here 
yesterday,  IMr.  Burkitt.  Lately  they  set  going  some 
technical  classes  in  the  city,  and  they  wanted  a science 
teacher  for  the  city,  and  we  found  it  rather  hard  to 
get  one.  I saw  some  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
committee  here  and  some  gentlemen  who  interested 
themselves  in  Dublin.  I saw  where  they  went,  here  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  at  last  one  gentleman  was 
got,  Mr.  Jefi'eott,  a young  English  mechanic,  that 
came  over  to  study  in  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 
That  -would  ])oiut,  I think,  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  not  got,  for  technical  education  in  the  country, 
a sufficient  body  of  teachers,  ^nd  I don’t  believe  that 
yorr  ever  will  have  a sufficient  body  of  teachem 
for  that  or  any  other  higher  coarse,  until  there  is  a 
University  education  given,  that  the  gi’eat  body  of  the 
people,  particularly  we  Catholics,  can  avail  of.  It  is 
a curious  thing  that  wc  have  those  two  young  Euglish- 
n)eii  teaching  our  Catholic  children  in  this  city  and 
county-,  though  the  number  are,  in  the  city,  5,050 
Catholic  children  to  527  Protestant  children,  and  in 
the  county,  20,678  Catholic  children  to  461  Protes- 
tant children,  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  If 
you  are  to  extend  technical  education  in  this  country 
on  these  terms,  I think  it  would  be  a very  great  piece 
of  wrong  to  us,  Catholics,  in  Ireland,  and  I think  you 
would  find  that  you  would  not  get  for  technical  edu- 
cation the  amount  of  popular  support  that  it  Avould 
get  on  its  merits. 

16563.  Rev.  Dr.  .Ev.iss. — About  how  many 
National  schools,  under  the  management  of  your 
clergy,  are  there  in  this  diocese? — I could  not  tell  you 
off  the  reel,  but  I could  get  it  for  you— about  320. 
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1G564.  How  many  Christian  Brothers’  schools  ai-e 
there  in  your  diocese  1 — Sexton-street,  St.  John’s,  St. 
Mary’s,  St.  Munchin’s,  Bruff,  and  Adare — six. 

1'65C5.  How  many  Convent  schools! — lean  give 
YOU  these  figui'es  afterwar  ds. 

165i3G,  Is  there  any  immual  instruction  in  any  of 
these  schools  in  yonr  diocese  1 — The  girls  have  lots  ofit 
in  cooking  and  needlework ; hut  for  the  boys,  I don’t 
know  of  any  manual  instruction  in  any  of  the  schools. 

16567.  Nothing  like  what  there  is  at  Lismore? — 
No,  I read  about  that  in  the  paper,  there  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  that  I know  of. 

16568.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
this  sjrecial  manual  instruction  into  your  schools  1 — I 
should  like  to  see  it  tried,  in  the  fii-st  jrlace  I should 
like  to  see  the  thing  in  the  concrete,  the  actual  tiling, 
and  see  what  it  led  up  to,  then  it  might  be  useful. 
I should  like  to  see  it  tried  as  an  experiment,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  as  pojnilar  here  as  I 
believe  it  is  in  a jilace  like  Birmingham.  Out  of 
•:iur  population  of  37,000  people,  I don’t  su|ipose  you 
ha%'e  more  than  1,000  em[iloyed  in  mechanical  arts. 
A considerable  number  of  the  boys  of  our  National 
Schools  go  to  the  Civil  Service. 

16569.  And  the  manual  instruction  would  not  help 
them  ? — It  would  not  help  them  so  much,  but  if  it 
were-  tried  as  an  experiment,  and  were  optional  in 
tlie  schools  it  would  do  no  liarm. 

16570,  Has  your  lordship  thought  of  any  plan  by 
which  it  might  be  done  ? — You  see,  I think  drawing 
is  a very  important  part  of  it,  I think  the  drawing 
in  the  school  might  be  very  much  advanced,  I think 
drawing  ought  to  be  done  far  better  than  it  is  done. 
Then  1 think  that  if  the  teachers  tliemselves  are 
made  thoroughly  masters  of  tliis  manual  instruction 
m the  training  colleges  that  they  then  will  devise 
iiieaiis  of  working  it  in  the  schools  and  making  it 
popular. 

16571.  So  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  introduc- 
ing it  gradmilly  ? — Gradually. 

1657:1.  And  if,  as  a result  of  this  Commission’s 
inquiries,  a ]>roposal  were  made  to  introduce  it  you 
would  he  favourable  to  it  1 — Oh,  decidedly. 

1 6573.  Professor  Fitzgf,e.4LD. — You  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  a boy’s  life  that  corresponded  to  needle- 
work  in  a girls,  would  it  not  be  -\-ei-y  useful,  and  does 
not  each  head  of  a family  occasionally,  mend  furni- 
ture and  do  ]).ainting  anri  wliitewashing,  and  other 
manual  occupations  ?— I don’t  think  so, 

16574.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  they  did! — That 
may  he,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  two  things  are  on 
a totally  diterent  footing  at  present  and  in  public 
estimation,  a woman  that  was  not  able  to  stitch  would 
he  considered 'a  fool,  but  a man  who  could  not 
put  a leg  on  a table  would  not  be  considered  the 
same. 

16575.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  encourage  them  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  have  to  take  things  as  you  have  them. 
The  teaching  of  useful  carpentry  work,  I don’t  think 
would  be  popular  in  the  town  schools  or  a desirable 
thing  for  the  schools  to  undertake. 

16576.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a desirable 
thing,  not  for  the  sake  of  teaching  carpentry,  but 
for  the  sake  of  making  people  handy  ? — That  is  the 
Sioyd  system  of  woodwork,  that  is  a totally  different 
thing,  and  even  when  you  have  that  taught  to  a per- 
son it  is  not  on  all  fours  with  needlework,  because 
needlework  is  extremely  useful  and  practical. 

1G577.  Is  not  tlmt  a great  use  of  needlework  the 
fact  that  it  trains  people  to  be  handy  and  to  construct 
things! — Not  at  all,  I think  the  great  use  of  needle- 
work is  to  make  a shirt  and  do  things  of  that  kind,  I 
think  the  use  of  needlework  is  its  usel'ulness,  I don’t 
think  people'  are  taught  needlework  for  any  theoreti- 
cal purpose  at  all. 

16578.  That  may  be  the  reason,  but  don’t  you 
think  a good  reason  for  doing  it  is  to  make  them 
handy  generally  ! — I don’t  think  so,  I think  it  is 
done  for  its  practical  use. 


16579.  I think  a large  part  of  its  usefulness  as  a 
school  subject  is  in  order  to  make  people  handy  and 
neat ! — I can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion  about  it,  I 
believe  needlework  is  tauglit  for  its  practical  utility 
and  not  for  intellectual  training. 

16580.  You  said  it  would  be  undesirable  to  teach 
an  art,  i presume  you  mean  mechanical  art,  not  in  its 
artistic  sense  ! — 1 mean  a mechanical  art,  carpentry. 

16581.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  free- 
hand dra'wing,  wliich  trains  to  a certain  extent  the 
artistic  ai-t! — It  is  most  desirable,  I think. 

16582.  Would  the  managers  of  this  district,  do  you 
think,  encourage  the  teachers  to  leain  how  to  teach 
elementary  science,  if  there  were  instructors  sent 
round! — I am  sure  they  would.  And  would  you 
allow  me  to  interpose  a I’emark  in  reference  to  the 
managers,  I think  it  would  be  important  if  managers 
Avere  encouraged  to  group  themselves  into  associations 
by  districts,  and  they  were  recognised  as  associations 
by  the  National  Board.  I think  a body  of  managers 
coming  together,  putting  their  heads  together  on 
school  business,  would  strike  out  a great  lot  of  use- 
ful things,  that  might  be  tided  in  the  schools  that 
individual  managers  would  noi  attempt,  and  amongst 
other  things  I have  no  doubt  they  would  encourage 
the  teacliing  of  elementary  science. 

16583.  Mr.  Strothers. — Is  tliere  anything  at 
present  to  prevent  the  formation  of  such  an  associa- 
tion ! — I don’t  know,  I don’t  know  whether  they 
would  haA'e  any  status  before  the  Board. 

1 6584.  Might  they  not  be  recognised  by  the  Board 
under  its  present  regulations !— I cannot  tell  you, 
Mr.  Redington  could  tell  you  that,  I don’t  know  of 
any  such  thing,  I rather  think  the  Board  deals  only 
with  individual  managers. 

16585.  But  you  don’t  know  of  any  rule  that  pre- 
vents your  forming  associations  here! — No,  but  I 
rather  doubt  it,  I have  not  seen  it  done,  and  I know 
nothing  in  the  Board’s  rules  giving  any  status 
Avhatsoever  to  anyone  except  a patron,  or  manager, 
of  a school,  and  that  in  relation  to  his  own  school. 

16586.  But  the  patron  or  manager  might  be  an 
association ! — Oh,  yes,  but  I don't  know  there  is 
anything  in  the  rules  that  gives  them  any  status. 

16587.  Professor  Fitzgicuald. — Of  course  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  a committee  of  managers  at 
pi'csent,  and  put  a number  of  schools  under  that  one 
committee ! — Yes. 

16588.  But  that  Avould  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  present  rules ! — Would  it ! 

1G5S9.  Oh,  certainly,  because  at  present  there  are 
a number  of  incorporated  bodies  tliat  manage  schools. 
Several  of  the  dioceses  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churcli  in  Ireland  have  got  the  Diocesan  Council,  or 
a committee  of  the  Diocesan  Council,  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  schools  in  the  district! — 
That  committee  is  the  manager  of  several  schools ; I 
might  be  the  manager  now  of  half  a dozen  schools  at 
this  minute. 

16590.  You  might  p-n-auge  that  all  the  parish 
priests  in  Limerick  were  a committee  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  Limerick ! — Oh,  no ; that  is  not 
what  I Avant ; my  idea  is  that  each  independent 
manager  of  his  oAvn  school  might  associate  with  any 
number  of  managers  in  the  locality  for  a common 
purpose. 

16591.  Do  the  teachers,  as  a matter  of  fact,  like 
expert  inspectors  coming  in ; do  they  not  prefer  hav- 
ing all  the  inspection  done  by  a single  inspector ! — I 
should  suppose  they  do.  What  the  teachers  look  to 
most  now  .are  the  results  fees. 

16592.  In  any  case,  is  it  desirable  to  supersede  the 
inspectors  by  expert  inspectors  ? — The  only  necessity 
for  that  is  either  tliat  you  have  a subject  that  tho 
ordinary  inspector  is  incapable  of  examining  in,  or  that 
it  is  a subject  that  the  ordinary  inspector  ought  to  be 
able  to  examine  in,  but  does  not. 

16593.  I quite  understand  that  when  anew  subject 
Avas  being  introduced  it  Avould  be  desirable  to  have 
N 2 
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organisers  sent  round  to  advise  the  teachers  ^ — Ob, 
decidedlj'. 

16594.  .But  I would  have  thought  that  with  the 
ordinary  permanent  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  only  one  set  of  inspectors  1 — Quite  so. 

16595.  You  mentioned  the  agricultural  teaching  in 
France  ; have  you  seen  anytliing  of  the  recent  syllabus 
for  agricultural  teaching  in  France '? — I saw  a circular 
that  was  sent  round  to  the  teachers  by  tlie  Minister 
in  charge  of  that  bureau,  in  which  he  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  for  them  that  they  should  teach 
only  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

16596.  That  is  the  line  that  you  approve  of? 
— Entirely. 

16597.  You  said  that  drawing  ought  to  be  compul- 
sory, but  you  did  not  state  whether  you  would  change 
our  present  drawing  course ; at  present  we  only  teach 
free-hand.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  geo- 
metrical drawing,  and  drawing  to  scale  1 — Ob,  yes,  for 
mechanics  ; and  in  cities  most  important 

1659S.  In  I'act,  almost  more  important  than  the 
free-hand  ? — I should  say  so. 

16599.  Do  you  know  why  the  teachers  don’t  take 
up  the  present  science  course  under  the  National 
Board ; we  have  got  results  fees  in  science  ?— In  a great 
many  cases  it  may  be  because  they  don’t  know  it. 

16600.  Blit  they  used  to  teach  science  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department;  why  did  they  not  change 
over  and  take  the  Science  teaching  under  the  National 
Board?-— The  teacher  goes  on  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  he  takes  the  subject  in  which  he  earns  his 
results  fees  easiest.  I tliink  they  found  that  a stiffer 
subject. 

16601.  Mr.  STBUTnEES.— I think,  my  lord,  your 
fundamental  idea  is  that  nothing  should  be  taught  in 
elementary  schools  to  prepare  a boy  for  a special 
trade  ? — Quite  so. 

16602.  That  the  instruction  given  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  such  as  is  suitable  for  any  occupa- 
tion ? — Decidedly. 

16603.  But  you  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
needlework  in  girls’  schools? — Quite  so,  in  public 
estimation  I find  that  thing  regarded  as  part  of  a girls’ 


education. 

16604.  Then  would  you  say  the  same  thing  about 
cookery  and  laundry  work  ?— Cookery,  more  or  less  ; 
laundry  work,  much  less. 

16605.  Typewriting? — Less  still. 

10606.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  such  subjects 
as  cookery,  laundry,  and  typewriting  taught  in  even- 
ing schools  after  the  children  have  left  the  day  school  ? 

Somehow  or  other,  evening  schools  don’t  take 

here  at  all ; I cannot  tell  why.  I have  seen  them 
tried  very  often,  but  they  have  always  come  to  the 
ground. 

16607.  You  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  why  tbev  have  not  succeeded  ?— No,  I am  not 
sufficiently  fam'iliar  with  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  with  regard  to  them ; bu^  I have  lieard  some  of 
the  teachers  say  that  the  rules  work  against  evening 
classes ; the  scale  of  payment  is  insufficient. 

16608.  But  apart  from  the  rules  of  the  Board,  don’t 
you  thiirk  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  have  even- 
ing continuation  classes? — Very  much  so. 

16609.  Especially  to  teach  such  subjects  as  cookery, 
laundry,  and  typewriting  ?— Extremely  desirable,  and 
on  Saturdays  to  give  classes  out  of  sehoolbours. 

16610.  In  fact,  to  make  them  semi-techuical  schools, 
which  would  prepare  pupils  for  occupations  in  after- 
life, which  don’t  require  any  very  special  training  ? — 
Most  important. 

16611.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  not  teach 
the  art  of  agriculture,  but  you  would  teach  such 
principles  of  science  as  might  be  useful  to  a farmer  ou 
the  lines  of  the  syllabus  you  have  already  referred  to  ? 
—Quite  so ; I think  that  is  a very  admirable  pro- 
gramme. 

16612.  In  your  view,  school  gardens  and  school 
plots  aie  not  desirable — at  any  rate,  of  any  size  ? — No. 

16613.  But  you  would  have  elementary  science 


taught  in  all  the  boys’  schools? — Eveiy  boys’  school, 
town  and  country. 

16614.  But  not  in  the  girls’  schools? — No. 

16615.  Don’t  you  think  that  a little  instruction  in 
elementary  science  might  be  useful  iu  a girls’  school? 

Well,  yes  ; but  you  see  the  girls  have  to  give  now  an 

Jiour  a day  to  needlework,  that  leaves  three  hours  a 
day  i'or  ordinary  school  purposes.  Here,  when  we  have 
cookery  classes,  they  give  haif  an  hour  in  the  week 
to  thfcoi-etical  instruction,  and  one  and  a-half  or  two 
horns  to  practical  instruction. 

16616.  Does  that  come  out  of  school  time  ? — 
Out  of  the  four  hours  of  secular  instruction. 
When  you  subtract  all  that  from  the  secular 
instruction  there  is  nob  so  much  time  left  loi- 
the  literary  instruction,  and  then  you  must 
bear  in  mind,  the  literary  programme  is  • very 
high  in  some  respects,  but  very  wretched  as  a literary 
programme  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  literature.  Now 
there  is  an  amount  of  arithmetic  taught  to  tlie  girls 
that  I consider  a mere  waste  of  time  and  really  a 
torture  to  the  pupils  and  the  teachers.  Then  there  is. 
sometimes  for  the  higher  classes  an  amount  of  geo- 
graphy required  that  seems  to  me  to  be  very  futile 
too,  it  is  mere  positive  facts,  and  I cannot  see  how  a 
girl  will  be  able  to  carry  them  in  her  mind  for  any 
length  of  rime,  and  I see  no  good  resulting  from  the 
waste  of  labour.  Then  there  is  the  programme  of  the 
higher  course  in  grammar,  which  is  very  severe  for 
girls. 

16617.  Your  difficulty  in  the  way  of  teaching 
science  in  girls’  schools  is  rather  that  there  is  no  time 
for  it  than  that  you  would  not  have  it  ? — Somehow  or 
other  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  it. 

16618.  Professor  Fitzger.^ld. — Physiology  is  very 
common  in  English  schools  in  order  to  teach  girls 
something  about  the  care  of  their  children  ? — Yes, 
very  useful. 

16619.  Mr.  Strcthehs. — And  also  some  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science  is  very  useful  to  explain 
to  girls  the  need  for  ventilating  a room  and  how  to  do 
it,  why  one  way  is  successful  and  another  is  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  amount  of  useful  matter,  if  you  are  to 
think  of  all  the  useful  things  you  could  teach  in  a 
school  you  would  want  24  hours  a day,  we  must  only 
make  a selection. 

16620.  Of  course  you  would  only  have  such  prin- 
ciples of  science  taught  as  were  useful  to  girls  in 
housekeeping  ! — Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a useful 
subject,  if  you  could  find  time  for  it.  I do  believe 
though,  considering  the  class  of  people  that  you  have 
to  provide  an  education  for  in  National  elementary 
schools,  that  a good  substantial  literary  education  in 
reacliog,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  things  connected 
with  that,  and  cookery  work  and  needlework,  that 
that  is  a sufficient  amount  of  education  for  the  Nar 
tional  Board  to  attempt,  and  I think  the  great  danger 
of  thisthiugwouldbe  you  wouldride  the  hobby  too  far. 

16621.  But  it  has  been  said  to  us  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  ill  getting  cooks  for  instance  to  be  accurate 
in  weighing,  and  that  the  school  training  should  be  of 
such  a kindas  to  make  them  more  accurate  ? — I don’t 
think  that  at  all,  and  that  is  not  my  idea  of  the 
cookery  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  good 
or  bad,  1 don’t  mean  the  Convent  schools  to  be  in- 
cipient apprenticeships  for  cooks,  but  it  is  to  teach 
them  to  cook  their  own  food  I want.  T want  that 
when  a poor  labourer  or  tradesman  marrie.s  a girl  who 
has  been  taught  in  these  schools  that  she  should  be 
able  to  cook  bis  dinner  when  he  comes  home  from 
work. 

16622.  ■ I was  not  speaking  of  cookery,  but  of  such 
training  in  schools  in  elementary  science  and  drawing 
as  would  make  them  more  accurate  in  their  habits  of 
working  ? — I don’t  think  our  girls’  schools  could  use- 
fully aim  at  anything  like  that,  the  number  that  would 
become  professional  cooks  is  very  small.  They  are 
getting  up  in  the.  towns  technical  schools  for  cooking, 
and  I think  that  minute  accuracy  with  which  a first- 
class  cook  measures  out  things,  like  an  apothecary. 
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can  be  got  in  a tedinical  school,  but  not  inan  ordinary 
primary  school. 

16623.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Is  it  not  desirable 
that  a person  who  iias  very  little  to  spend  should  bo 
very  accurate  in  what  he  does  spend,  isitnotmore 
iinporfant  for  a poor  man’s  wife  to  be  more  accurate 
then  for  a rich  man’s? — But  you  don’t  imagine  that 
if  they  had  only  potatoes  and  salt  for  their  dinner 
they  would  want  a scale  to  measure  what  they  cooked  ? 

16624.  But  I am  in  hopes  they  would  have  some- 
thing better  than  potatoes  and  salt  1 — I don’t  tliink  it 
is  jiracticable. 

1G625.  I am  sure  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  very  careful  what  they  give  their  children 
when  young  and  they  do  shovel  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things  into  the  infants’  stomachs? — With 
most  of  our  people  the  difficulty  is  to  get  something 
to  cook. 

16626.  Mr.  Struthehs. — I think  T quite  agree  with 
your  lordship  that  the  cookery  would  be  better  done 
outside  tlie  primary  school  altogether,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  might  not  have  such  a training  in 
elementary  science  as  would  induce  habits  of  accurate 
observation,  and  accuracy  generally  in  the  girls  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  the  gfime  is  not  worth  the  candle,  I 
don’t  think  the  results  would  be  of  any  jiractical 
value,  though  I have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  science  matters  about  venti- 
lation and  tilings  of  that  sort,  I think  girls  might 
very  usefully  know  them. 

16627.  We  had  it  in  evidence  yesterday  that  in  the 
English  schools  veiy  good  needlework  can  be  taught 
ill  three  hours  a week,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  teach  needlework  here  five  hours  in  that  case  ? — 
Yes. 

16628.  So  that  some  time  might  be  saved  from  the 
needlework  1 — That  is  a question  of  detail  on  which  I 
can  give  you  no  information. 

16629.  Would  you  teaeli  drawing  to  girls  as  well 
as  to  boys  ? — rOh,  j'es.  I would  make  it  ns  compulsory 
in  the  girls’  schools  as  in  the  boys’  schools. 

16630.  You  would  advocate  its  introduction? — 
Very  much. 

16631.  Ithhik  you  said  you  would  make  it  auni- 
versal  subject  in  day  schools? — Yes,  and  encourage 
it,  as  far  as  I can  in  girls’  schools. 

16632  What  object  have  you  in  view  in  teach- 
ing drawing  to  girls? — Well,  it  would  refine  them  anti 
give  them  an  artistic  taste,  it  would  enable  them  in 
after  life  to  take  a refined  view  of  things. 

16633.  Would  you  expect  anything  more  from  itin 
the  ease  of  boys  ? — Oh,  yes,  for  boys  it  is  of  great 
practical  use,  take  a man  taking  out  sections  of  a roof, 
a carpenter  who  can  go  to  the  work  ami  get  a sketch  of 
a section  of  a roof  is  a much  stronger  man  than  a man 
who  cannot  do  it. 

16633a.  Then  the  teaching  to  the  boys  ought  to- 
be  of  a practical  kind,  learning  plan  and  elevation 
would  be  much  more  useful  than  teaching  free- 
hand?— Yes,  but  the  freehand  in  the  early  stages 
is  very  useful  to  steady  the  hand. 

16634.  Don’t  you  think  the  construction  of  simple 
objects  in  cardboard  or  woodwork  would  illustrate 
what  the  drawing  means  ? — I should  say  so ; it  would 
be  very  useful. 

16635.  And  from  that  point  of  view  some  form  of 
manual  work,  either  cardboard  or  woodwork,  would 
be  a very  useful  help  for  dra’vLng  iiistniotion? — I 
should  say  so,  for  future  mechanics. 

16636.  Also  generally,  would  it  not? — Well,  yes, 
hut,  you  see,  if  the  parents  of  the  children  geaerally 
don’t  see  in  the  distance  even  some  practical  advantage 
you  will  not  make  it  popular. 

16637.  You  think  they  doii’t  see  any  practical' 
advantage  at  present? — None  of  iia  can  form  any 
opinion  at  present,  because  we  have  seen  none  of  it. 

16638.  But  you  would  not  be  opposed  to  experiment- 
ing with  it  ? — I would  be  delighted  to  see  experiments 
iu  different  centres. 

16639,  I was  rather  struck  with  a remark  your 


lordship  made  about  this  woodwork.  You  said  in  ; 
towns  it  should  be  educational,  but  in  the  country  it 
should  be  utilitarian? — Yes. 

16G40.  Why  do  you  think  it  should  be  utilitarian  ^ 
in  the  country  more  than  in  the  towns? — You  see  ■' 
their  whole  lives  are  so  very  simple  in  the  country. 
Take  a ploughman  or  an  ordinary  agricultural 
labourer;  Ins  whole  life  is  so  very  simple,  and  his 
energies  go  out  on  so  few  things,  it  is  a pity  then 
•when  you  are  educating  Irim  not  to  work  in  a way 
that  would  be  practically  serviceable. 

16641.  Is  it  not  a good  thing  to' enlarge  lii-s  ideas? 

— I would  do  so  by  his  Htorary  training,  and  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  with  reference  to  that  that  I 
think  there  is  a danger  of  unduly  depressing  the  in- 
tellectual and  literary  training  in  running  this  thing 
of  practical  training  too  far.  I think  to  teach  our 
people  to  read,  to  encourage  them  to  read,  to  think  for 
themselves — I think  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  the  intellects  of  the  country  people. 

16642.  That  is  a danger  that  you  anticipate  in  the 
future  possibly,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  practice  as 
present  ? — No. 

16643.  In  fact,  do  you  find  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools,  where  tlie  whole  time  is  given  to  the  literary 
programme,  that  the  literary  programme  is  well  done  ? 

— I cannot  say  that. 

16644.  So  that,  even  without  the  introduction  of 
practical  instruction,  you  don’t  have  the  literary  pro- 
gramme doing  very  much  good? — I don’t  like  the 
National  system  at  all.  I consider  it  a very  inferior 
S3'stsm  of  education  altogether,  and  as  long  as  any 
system  of  education  is  worked  by  a bureau  in  Dublin, 
and  is  a cast-iron  thing  for  the  whole  of  the  country, 
it  will  be  an  inferior  system. 

16645.  You  distinguish  betweeu  Sloyd  and  instruc- 
tion in  carjientry  ? — Yes. 

16646.  Do  you  know  that  in  Sweden,  where  the 
word  Sloyd  at  all  events  comes  in,  it  is  more  prevalent 
in  the  country  districts  than  in  towns  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

1GG47.  And  that  they  always  make  objects  which 
arc  useful  in  the  homes  of  the  children  ? — That  would 
be  my  idea  of  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

1664S.  And  for  that  reason  the  people  have  come 
to  apjireciate  it — that  it  is  utilised  as  a means  of 
training  the  intelligence  of  the  children  in  accuracy 
of  hand  and  eye  1 — I should  say  to  have  it  adopted  by. 
the  people  it  should  be  practical. 

16649.  That  is  t!ie  essential  point : that  the  objeets- 
made  should  be  such  that  the  people  can  use  and  do 
use,  that  miglit  be  done  in  Ireland  ? — I should  say  so. 

16C50.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  it  ? — 
None.  T should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  thing  tried, 
provided  it  was  very  simple. 

16651.  I think  I gather  that  your  idea  is  that  yoir 
should  have  a very  elastic  system  iu  the  country 
that  should  adapt  itself  to  the  warns  of  the  different 
districts,  instead  of  having  a unifoi-m  programme  ? — 
Quite  so. 

16652.  Captain  Shaw. -There  was  one  remark  made 
as  regards  text-books.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to 
have  text-books  for  the  teaching  of  all  subjects,  or 
would  you  think  it  important  if  some  were  taught 
without  a text-book? — Well,  yes;  if  you  had  very 
competent  traohera  I should  say  the  subject  would  be 
better  taught  without  a text-book. 

16653.  Is  not  the  tendency,  if  you  have  text-  • 
books,  for  the  inspector  always  to  examine  out  oi 
them,  and  you  get  back  to  the  same  I’outine  that  you 
have  now?— So  it  is ; that  is  one  of  the  great  com- 
plaints against  the  present  system. 

16G54.  And  it  would  be,  therefore,  an  improve- 
ment if  softie  of  the  subjects  were  taught  without 
te.xt-bcoks  ? — It  would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  but 
that  would  involve  a thorougli  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  the, part  of  the  teacher. 

16655.  Should  they  not  have  that  before  they 
begin  to  teach  it? — Oh,  decidedly,  but  you  see  just 
now  agriculture  is  an  obligatory  subject  in  eveiy. 


Limerick. 
Oct.  5,  1S97. 
lie  Host  Rer. 
T.  O’Dwyer. 
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Limerick.  rural  National  school,  and  a very  large  proportion 
— of  the  teacliei-s  would  tell  you  this ; that  they  know 
Pel.  5. 1887.  absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  they  say  that  it 
The  Most  Rev.  seems  a most  unreasonable  thing  to  require  them  to 
Dr.  O’Dwycr.  ^cach  what  they  don’t  know. 

16656.  You  remark  that  every  county  should  have 
special  technical  schools  for  agriculture? — f think  so. 

16657.  Do  you  think,  more  than  one  agricultural 
school  would  be  necessary  in  a county? — Oh, 
yes,  I should  say  so.  If  you  have  not  more  than 
one  it  will  have  to  be  a boarding  school.  They  will 
have  to  live  in  it  as  in  a college.  3 think  it  would 
be  a very  desirable  thing  to  have  technical  schools  • 
where  the  jiupils  living  in  their  own  homes  could 
come  and  get  instruction. 

16658.  Do  you  think  they  can  be  taught  agricul- 
ture without  residing  for  some  years  or  more  in  a 
school  ? — I should  think  so. 

16659.  With  regard  to  the  two  teachers  whom  you 
got,  had  they  received  a University  education,  do  you 
know  ? — I should  say  not — I am  pretty  sure  not. 

16660.  Could  not  teachers  be  trained  at  the  School 
of  Science  in  Dublin  now  ? — I don't  know  much  about 
that  School  of  Science,  but  my  remark  is  directed  to 
this  princi|)le  generally  that  the  great  body  of  tiie 
Catbolic«  of  Ireland  now  are  cut  off  actually  from 
university  education,  and  unless  you  open  that  to 
them  you  will  not  have  a sufficient  body  of  higlily 
educated  men  to  conduct  these  studies. 

16661.  Mr.  Hareisgtos. — How  do  you  think  the 
]5arents  of  the  children  would  regard  a change  from 
the  present  rather  literary  programme  of  our  National 
schools  to  tlie  introduction  of  elementary  science  and 
manual  instruction,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
change  that  would  be  approved  of? — I think  they 
would  like  it. 

16662.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  in  the  results 
•of  the  Interincdiare  examinations  some  of  the 
^■statistics  showed  that  a very  small  percentage  of  boys 
went  up  for  practical  science  ? —I  may  mention  to  you 
that  in  1896  only  eleven  boys  passed  in  chemistry  in 
the  senior  grade  in  all  Irehmd. 

16GG3.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  reason  of  that  is 
that  the  Intermediate  Board  has  rather  discouraged 
the  teaching  of  practical  science? — I should  rather 
think  that  it  is  because  practical  science  is  not  easily 
crammed.  The  whole  Intermediate  system  is  a systejn 
of  the  worst  Ci'ain  that  was  ever  introduced  into  a 
country.  I think  it  is  doing  more  harm  to  the  intellect 
of  Ireland  than  airy  other  thing  in  it. 

16664.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  help  very  much 
the  introduction  of  practical  science  into  the  secondary 
. schools  if  it  were  taken  up  on  a more  general  scale 
by  the  National  Board  ? — Oh,  yes ; you  know  you 
never  can  tlioroughly  reform  any  one  branch  of  edu- 
cation without  afiecting  the  whole  of  it,  you  cannot 
settle  the  primary  unless  you  co-ordinate  it  with  the 
secondary  education.  The  secondary  education  in  Ire- 
land now  is  about  the  most  pernicious  thing  lever  heard 
of,  it  is  the  worst  conceived  system  tliat  was  ever 
forced  on  the  country,  and  why  tlie  people  stand  it 
I cannot  understand  at  all. 

16665.  Mr.  Mollot. — I think,  my  lord,  you  stated 
that  you  were  in  favour  of  local  committees  or  asso- 
ciations of  managers  to  advise,  so  to  say,  the  National 
Board  ? — Yes. 

16666.  And  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  if 
any  new  ideas  were  about  to  be  introduced,  would 
vou  confine  it  to  managers,  or  would  you  allow  out- 
siders?— No,  managers. 

16667.  And  on  the  girls’  side  of  education  would 
your  lordship  be  in  favour  of  any  associations  of 
ladies  ? — You  have  managers  for  girls’  schools  as  well 
as  for  boys’  schools ; managers  manage  all  the  schools. 

16668’  We  heard  yesterday  of  a Limerick  local 
association  that  helped  girls’  work  in  schools  ? — I don’t 
know  of  it ; I have  not  seen  it  working,  but  I should 
think  that  the  managers  would  be  the  best  persons 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  course  of  studies  in 
them. 


16669.  Including  the  course  of  studies  for  girls  ?— 
Quite  so. 

16670.  In  connection  with  the  Intermediate  Board, 
in  tl'iS  early  years  of  that  Board  I believe  thei'e  were 
associations  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as 
advising  bodies  for  the  Board  ? — Whetlier  l.hey  had 
any  local  status  I don’t  know,  but  I think  the  head- 
msistei's  of  schools  used  to  meet. 

16671.  And  so  they  do  still — those  two  bodies  con- 
tinue. Of  course  your  lordship  is  aware  that,  already 
in  some  of  the  dioceses  in  Ireland  there  are  com- 
mittees of  managers  instituted ! — No,  I am  not  aware 
ofit.  Ofeourseanynumher  of  managers  can  come  to- 
getlier  andconsult.but  my  point  is  this — that  as  a com- 
mittee of  managers  they  should  have  a recognition 
from  the  National  Board,  so  that  one  could  write  up 
and  say  he  is  directed  i>y  tlie  committee  of  managers 
of  such  a place  to  put  such  a view  before  the  Board, 
and  tliat  the  Board  would  recognise  them'  as  a com- 
mittee. 

16672.  If  I mistake  not,  some  communication  like 
that  has  already  been  received.  Your  lordship  a 
wJiile  ago  referred  to  the  propriety  of  having  ladies  to 
inspect  the  schools  ? — I merely  threw  it  out  that  die 
experiment  might  be  usefully  tried. 

16673.  Of  course  your  lordship  is  aware  that  already 
there  is  a lady  at  the  head  of  the  needlework  depart- 
ment?— Yea  ; an  orgauiser,  I think. 

16674.  .4  directress  of  needlework,  and  thei-e  are 
tv.’o  lady  organisers,  so  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  development  of  that?— Quite  so. 

1 667  5.  As  to  die  difficulty  of  getting  a person  from 
Glasnevin  Farm  Establishment  to  instruct  in  agri- 
culture in  Limerick  schools,  was  tlie  reason  stated  the 
inadequacy  of  remuneration? — Not  the  slightest 
reference  to  it. 

16676.  As  a matter  of  fact  under  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ex- 
National  teachers  are  at  this  moment  employed  in 
giving  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  so  I am 
surprised  that  Glasnevin  was  not  able  to  supply  yon  ? 
-^If  you  should  like  to  see  the  correspondence,  and 
have  time  to  read  it,  I should  be  happy  to  put  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

16677.  Mr.  llEmsGTOX.--You  made  a valuable 
suggestion  about  associations  of  managers.  Would 
your  lordship  give  these  associations  the  power  of 
modifying  the  course  of  instruction  in  their  district 
with  the  consent  of  the  Natio.nal  Board  ? — Quite  so. 

1C67S.  That  would  to  a large  extent  les.sen  the 
rigidity  of  the  cast-iron  system  ? — Quite  so. 

16679.  With  reference  to  the  expert  inspectors,  do 
you  noL  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  that 
there  .should  be  an  expert  inspector  iu  music,  as 
a certain  number  of  inspectoi-s,  at  least,  must  neces- 
sarily have  no  taste  for  music  ? — Yes,  I think  you 
might  fairly  malce  an  exception  in  that. 

16680.  You  would  not  extend  the  exception  to 
drawing? — Perhaps  so.  I think  within  the  ordi- 
nary staff  of  inspectors  there  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  thoroughly  competent 
to  inspect. 

16681.  But  each  inspector  looks  after  his  own 
district.  What  I was  suggesting  was,  that  if  there 
were  a certain  number  of  organisers  or  peripatetic 
inspectors  of  drawing  they  might  go  about  all 
the  schools  of  Ireland  and  give  advice  as  to  any  new 
methods  of  teaching  drawing? — It  might  be  a useful 
thing. 

16682.  And  the  same  way  about  science? — No. 
My  view  is  this,  that  the  object  to  be  gained  is  the 
education  of  the  average  child  in  a National  school : 
whatever  subject  is  so  elementary  and  simple  that  an 
ordinary  child  in  a primary  school  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  learn  it,  that  ought  to  be  .taught 
by  his  own  oi'dinary  teacher  and  examined  by  his 
own  ordinary  inspector,  and,  if  it  is  a subject  that 
an  inspector  cannot  examine,  or  the  teacher  teach, 
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then  T-think  it  ought  not  to  be  obligatory  on  all  the 
children.  .... 

16683.  The  inspector  might  he  able  to  examine,  but 
not  be  a specialist  in  the  .science,  and  not  aware  of  the 
latest  developments  of  science  teaching  ; would  it  not 
he  a help  to  him  as  well  as  tlie  teacher  if  a specialist 
went  round  1 — Yes,  but  I think  it  ought  to  be  done‘ 


The  Plight  Hon.  I,ord 

16685.  CHAiKitAN-, — You  aro  the  Manager  of  the 
Foynes  Natipnal  School,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Limerick  Endowment  for  Technical  Education  1 — Yes. 

16686.  You  have  taken,  I understand,  a great 
iutereat  in  primary  education,  and  have  given  evidence 
before  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  in 
favour  of  agiicultural  teaching.  Will  your  lordship 
give  us  your  views  upon  that  n)atter  1 — I just  wish  to 
allude  at  the  outset,  my  lord,  to  my  having  been 
connected  with  that  body,  because  the  Limerick 
Endowment  for  Technical  Education,  as  to  which  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick  has  just  given  evidence,  is  also 
connected  with  it.  It  is  principally  with  regard  to 
rural  schools  that  I wish  to  give  evidence.  I took 
the  opi>ortunity  when  the  Educational  Endowments 
Commission  sat  here  witli  regard  to  this  endowment, 
which  was  the  remnant  of  an  endowment  for  agricul- 
tural education,  to  urge  that  agriculture  should  be 
maintained  as  .one  of  the  main  subjects  in  the  new 
scheme. 

16687.  What  Wiis  the  old  endowment  called? — 
Mnngret.  I need  not  detain  the  Commission  upon 
that  point,  because  I believe  you  have  had  evidence 
from  the  teacher  whom  we  got — hir.  Burkitt.  T believe 
he  was  before  }’OU  yesterday.  But  in  this  way  I have 
had  my  attention  specially  directed  of  late  to  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  agiucultuve — how  far  agri- 
culture can  be  taught  in  country  hoys’  schools — and 
the  result  of  those  investigations  has  been  that,  if  any- 
thing is  to  he  done  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  countiy 
by  means  of  special  schools,  as  is  done  in  most  Con- 
tinental and  Colonial  countries  nowadays,  some 
preparation  must  be  made  for  that  in  the  primary 
schools.  And,  with  that  object,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Limerick  Endowment  foi-  Technical  Education 
obtained  the  services  of  a teacher  to  give  agri- 
cultural teaching  in  a group  of  National  schools. 
We  thought  it  was  worth  while  tryingthe  experiment 
how  far  the  existing  system  could  be  made  to  work 
more  efficiently  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture by  getting  a specially-trained  teacher. 

L668S.  But  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
existing  National  school  system  should  be  modified 
in  some  way  to  meet  this  want  ? — Yes.  I think  the 

conclusion  that  we  have  come  to  so  far  has  been  that  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  out  of  a text-book,  however 
well  compiled,  such  as  is  now  in  use  in  the  National 
schools,  does  not  give  the  kind  of  training  you  wisli 
to  country  boys ; they  simply  learn  things  by  rote, 
and  don’t  bring  their  intelligence  to  bear,  nor  their 
powers  of  observation. 

16689.  That  applies  to  other  matters  besides  agri- 
culture ? — Weil,  yes ; it  would  apply  to  a certain 
extent  to  other  subjects  as  well.  I was  confining 
myself  rather  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  for  the 
moment. 

16690.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  practical  and  technical  instruction  that 
should  be  given  either  in  town  or  in  country  1 — I 
don’t  presume  to  judge  of  town  schools,  as  I have  no 
experience  of  them ; but,  with  regard  to  country 
schools,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  practical  instruction 
given  should  rather  have  a definite  bearing  upon 
agriculture,  than  be  specially  directed  to  the  training 
of  the  hand  by  what  is  commonly  called  manual 
training,  or  wliat  I understand  is  meant  by  Sloyd-^ 
that  the  practical  training  should  have  a .definite 
bearing  upon  agriculture.  It  appears  to  me  that 
chili’ren  in  the, country  have  more  opportunities  of 


by  its  own  ordinary  staff.  I don’t  like  the  system  of 
specialists  going  into  the  school. 

16684.  I think  your  lordship  said  that  there  was 
sometimes  criticism  of  the  examination  in  needlework 
by  our  inspectors.  Would  not  that  be  an  argument  in 
favour,  of  specialists? — That  is  just  the  thing  that 
made  me  suggest  a female  inspector. 


Monteagle  examined. 

learning  to  use  their  hands,  and  that  that  is  not  so 
important  in  country  schools — special  manual  training 
— as  it  is  in  towns.  To  come  a little  more  to  detail, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  kind  of  practical  training 
you  want  should  be  specially  directed — taking  it  that 
it  is  to  have  a bearing  on  agriculture — to  train  the 
boys  to  habits  of  observation,  especially  with  regal'd 
to  all  the  natural  objects  around  them  in  their  daily 
life;  and  should  he  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 
not  by  text-books,  but  by  object  lessons. 

16691.  Do  you  think  school  plots  would  be  advan- 
tageous, or  would  you  be  of  the  opinion  that  was 
expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  that  teaching 
the  principles  -without  any  school  plots  would  he  the 
best  plan  ?-  -I  should  like  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  which  would . bring  the  prin- 
ciples under  the  notice  of  the  children,  and  also  to 
have  a certain  amount  of  practical  teaching  that 
would  show  them  the  application  of  those  principles. 
I don’t  think  that  a farm  attached  to  a school  or  the 
growing  of  farm  crops  can  be  of  any  great  advantage, 
butthat  school  gardensandsmall  school  plots,  especially 
if  conducted  in  away  that  each  hoyshoulcl  work  aplot 
for  himself,  and  should  in  that  way  Jeam  by  experience: 
how  plants  are  raised,  would  he  of  more  advantage 
than  a school  farm. 

16692.  Would  you  allow  him  to  eai-n  his  experience 
of  a garden  on  a small  plot  of  half  an  acre  ? — I meant 
a plot  more  like  the  size  of  this  table,  i-aising 
vegetables  on  the  smallest  ])ossible  space,  you  would 
have  one  acre  attached  to  the  school,  and  have  that 
divided  up  in  the  way  explained  to  the  Commission 
by  an  English  inspector,  Mr.  Rooper. 

16693.  The  Commission  saw  it  done  in  Sweden 
in  one  place,  where  a master  had  laid  out  his  garden 
in  little  plots  and  given  each  boy  a plot;  is  that  the 
sort  of  thing?— That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I had  in  my 
mind.  I have  not  seen  it  tried ; it  was  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Rooper  that  I got  the  idea,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a very  good  one. 

16694.  You  w'ould  not  have  agriculture,  then, 
taught  as  an  art  1 — Not  the  practice  of  agriculture ; 
but  I think  what  they  learn  in  the  schools  in  the  way 
of  teaching  elementary  science  can  bo  given  a 
practical  application  in  these  little  plots. 

16695.  Now,  with  regal'd  to  existing  teachers,  I 
suppose  you  think  that  many  of  them  could  not  bo 
expected  to  give  this  instruction,  because  they  have 
not  been  trained  in  it  ? — Exactly. 

16696.  But  in  the  case  of  future  teachers,  do  you 
think  that  every  teacher,  before  he  receives  a certifi- 
cate, should  be  obliged  to  earn  a certificate  that  he 
could  teach  this  sort  of  scientific  agriculture  ? — Yes, 
I think  that  the  teachers  should  all  qualify  them- 
selves to  teacli  the  elementary  sciences  bearing  on 
agriculture. 

16697.  What  will  you  do  in  the  meanwhile  unti 
a new  generation  of  teachers  is  trained  ? — I think  in 
tlie  meantime,  although  I agree  with  Dr.  O’Dwyer 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  bring  in  extern  teachers — 
it  is  much  better  that  the  teacher  should  be  responsible 
for  all  the  teaching  that  is  given — I think  until  you 
can  train  teachers  to  teach  in  these  new  subjects  that 
itinerant  teachei-s  might  very  well  be  employed. 

16698.  How  would  you  pay  teachers  for  the 
instruction  they  give  in  scientific  agriculture? — I 
think  that  it  should  not  be  based  upon  actual  passes, 
the  answering  of  children  to  questions  put  out  of  a 
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text-book.  It  appears  to  mo  to  be  very  difficult  indeed 
to  apply  the  I'esults  system  of  examinaiions  and  pay- 
ments to  the  teaching  of  these  practical  subjects;  it 
should  be  done  rather  by  way  of  general  inspection, 
which,  I believe,  is  the  custom  in  England. 

IG699.  How  would  you  think  that  room  could  be 
made  for  teaching  these  practical  subjects,  with 
regard  to  the  present  curriculum — in  what  way  could 
it  be  altered  or  curtailed  1 — I don’t  imagine  that  any 
very  great  length  of  time  would  be  required  for  the 
purpose.  I forget  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  time 
required  to  be  given  for  agriculture  now  iu  fifth  and 
sixth ; I think  it  is  three  hours  a week.  I should 
fancy  that  ought  to  be  suificient. 

16700.  That  is  there  already  1 — Yes,  that  is,  I 
believe,  about  the  time  that  is  considered  necessary 
in  France,  where  they  have  given  special  attention 
to  it. 

16701.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  cities  such  as 
Limerick,  it  would  be  better  to  teach  Sloyd  than  to 
teach  agriculture! — I don’t  profess  to  judge  of  the 
towns,  but  I should  not  propose  to  teach  agriculture 
in  the  towns,  and  I should  think  Sloyd  would  be 
very  useful. 

16702,  Mr.  REmxGTOX. — With  regard  to  the 
teachers  who  are  not  at  present  able  to  teach  agricul- 
ture scientifically,  iu  what  way  do  you  think  they 
ought  best  to  be  taught  t!;is  elementary  science — 
by  attendance  at  Saturday  lectures  at  local  centres  or 
by  going  through  a course  at  Glasnevm  i — I think  for 
the  future  it  ought  to  be  given  as  a special  course  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges ; but  I think  in 
the  meantime  it  might  be  very  well  to  form  classes  of 
teachers  in  different  localities,  as  has  been  done  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Whether  you  would  get  the 
teachers  to  attend  them  is  another  matter. 

1 6703.  Y"ou  might  refuse  to  pay  fees  for  agriculture 
-unless  they  went  through  these  classes! — I am  not 
sure  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  nia.ke  local  classes  of 
this  kind — local  lectures — of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance. I don’t  know  that  you  could  ensure  that  the 
teaching  would  be  sufficiently  efficient. 

16704.  How  then  would  you  introduce  your  new 
system  of  teaching  agriculture  into  the  country 
schools ! — I should  jsropose,  after  a certain  time, 
giving  notice,  as  Dr.  O’Dwyer  suggested  was  done  in 
'France,  give  three  years’  notice,  and  after  that 
time  the  teachers  would  be  required  to  qualify  them- 
•selves  to  teach  those  subjects. 

16705.  By  what  means  ought  they  qualify  them- 
selves!— By  going  through  a course  of  training. 

16706.  A local  course  of  training  or  not ! — I have 
not  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  many  schools 
would  be  refpnred  for  the  purpose  : I should  think  the 
existing  schools  would  not  be  sufficient. 

16707.  Did  you  find  that  the  boys  who  attended  Mr. 
Buvkitt’s  lectures  were  more  interested  in  agriculture 
tlian  before ! — I am  not  resident  in  the  district  where 
this  is,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  been  able  to 
visit  any  of  these  schools  when  the  instruction  was 
given. 

16708.  I thought  you  were  present  at  some 
•examinations  or  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Buvkitt! — 
Mr.  Burkitt  came  down  at  niy  invitation  to  give 
lectures  to  adults  in  two  of  my  villages,  and  I 
incidentally  got  him  to  talk  to  the  boys  about  making 
collectious  of  grasses  and  so  forth. 

16709.  Did  he  give  any  practical  experiments  as 
well  as  lectures! — The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
magic  lantern  pictures. 

16710.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  teaching  out 
of  a book  is  wholly  useless ! — I do,  if  not  worse. 

16711.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  system 
pursued  in  Prance ! — No  personal  knowledge.  I may 
mention  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Burkitt,  Dr.  O’Dwyer  was  asked  by 
Jlr.  Molloy  what  was  the  reason  that  they  were  not 
able  to  supply  one  from  Glasnevin,  I think  Dr. 


O’Dwyer  ' did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Molloy’s 
question  in  one  respect ; you  went  on  to  say  that 
•teachers  had  been  sent  from  there  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

16712.  Mr.  Molloy. — And  also  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  they  were  chiefly  ex- 
' teachers ! — But  I understood  it  was  as  practical  agri- 
culturists. 

16712a. — As  practical  agriculturists! — But  that 
was  not  our  object.  We  did  not  profess  to  teach 
practical  agriculture ; our  teacher  was  to  turn  the 
text-book  of  the'National  Board,  now  in  rise,  to  the 
best  account  he  could,  and  to  teach  thati  as  well  as  he 
could. 

16713,  Mr.  BjtmXGTOti. — You  are  aware  that  the 
course  at  Glasnevin  lasts  only  eight  months,  and  could 
not  last  longer  without  interfering  with  thedairy  classes. 

I understand  that  thegentlemanyouhave  employed  has 
got  a degree  from  the  Durham  University,  and  has 
spent  at  least  two  years  in  the  study  of  agriculture ; is 
that  the  case! — Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

16714.  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson. — Does  any  portion  of 
thi.s  Mungret  endowment  still  remain! — It  is  all 
vested  in  our  body. 

16715.  What  is  the  annual  sum  available! — I think 
it  is  £130  a year  about. 

16716.  Is  that  applicable  to  agricultural  purposes 
in  the  County  Limerick,  or  to  a wider  extent  ? — It 
was  applicable  I think  to  technical  education  gener- 
ally, including  agriculture.  I think  agriculture  was 
specially  mentioned  in  the  scheme,  but  it  might  have 
iieen  applied,  1 believe,  to  other  technical  education. 
The  sum  was  so  small  we  thought  it  could  hardly  be 
broken  up, 

16717.  I suppose  it  is  limited  chiefly  to  the  county 
Limerick ! — Yes  to  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick. 

16718.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  there  a farm  or  school 
garden  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  which  your 
lordship  is  patron! — No. 

16719.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  how  prac- 
tical farming  is  carried  on  where  there  is  a farm  or 
school-garden  in  connection  with  a National  school! 
-'No,  there  is  none  in  my  neighbourhood. 

16'720.  What  superiority  is  it  expected  that  Mr. 
Burkitt  would  have  over  a National  school  teacher, 
when  he  is  confined  almost  mainly  to  the  elucidating 
of  a text-book ! — The  text-book  was  not  of  our  choos- 
ing— we  found  the  texl^book  there.  The  text-book  had 
to  be  taught,  it  was  a compulsory  subject.  We  should 
much  prefer  to  set  him  entirely  free  of  the  text-book, 
and  let  him  give  agricultural  teaching  on  his  own  lines, 
but  the  teachers  are  bound  to  teach  this  book — it  is 
an  important  subject  in  the  results  examination,  and 
the  inspector  will  examine  out  of  that  book  and 
nothing  else ; so  if  we  had  thrown  the  book  aside'  it 
would  have  probably  taken  a substantial  sum  out  of 
the  teachers’  pockets,  but  we  thought  it  was  worth 
trying  the  experiment  whether  anything  could  be 
made  of  the  text-book,  and  I am  afraid  from  what 
Mr.  Burkitt  will  have  probably  told  you  yesterday 
that  his  evidence  was  conclusive. 

16721.  He  ako  uses  a text-book  as  well  as  the 
National  school  teacher ; he  gives  a decided  preference 
to  a certain  text-book,  he  mentioned  it  yesterday! 
— Dr.  Fream’s  book,  I suppose.  I suppose  every 
teacher  must  have  a text-book  to  go  by.  I think  it  is 
rather  in  the  inspection  the  jioint  comes  in  whether  . 
the  examination  is  to  be  conducted  entirely  out  of 
that  text-book. 

16722.  He  has  been  only  a comparatively  short 
time  here  ; have  any  examinations  been  held  by  the 
National  Board  in.spector  in  any  of  the  eight  schools  he 
visits  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  up  to  the  present! 
— i cannot  answer  that  question,  I am  afraid. 

16723.  We  might  be  acle  to  compare  the  results 
with  the  results  of  previous  years  1 — On  that  point  I 
should  like  to  say  I don’t  think  you  could  arrive  at 
any  decisive  conclusion  on  the  teaching  of  a single 
year,  as  tested  by  results  examinations,  I don’t  think 
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rusiilts  examination  can  show  the  value  of  teaching  in 
H subject  like  tliat. 

16724.  Captain  Suaw. — I think  you  remark  with 
reference  to  manual  instruction  that  the  children  in 
the  country  use  their  bands  more  than  the  children  in 
the  town,  but  do  they  get  any  of  tliat  definite  instruc- 
tion by  which  the  mind  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
liand  accurately,  which  you  aim  at  in  manual  instruc- 
tion 1 — No,  I did  not  mean  to  imply  that,  but  I think 
in  their  ordinary  up-bringing  they  ai-e  more  likely  to 
learn  the  use  of  their  hands. 

16725.  Will  they  learn  the  use  of  their  hands 
accurately  ? — 1 did  not  say  that ; but  like  Dr.  O’Dwyer 
[ think  it  is  a question  of  how  much  education  you 
have,  you  must  cut  your  coat  accordingly.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  get  them  to  school. 

16726.  Mr.  Strutheks. — You  depend,  ray  lord, 
on  special  agricultural  schools  for  the  i-eal  teaching 
of  agriculture  1 — For  the  teaching  of  the  practice  of 
the  art  or  for  any  higher  science  teaching. 

16727.  Or  for  having  much  effect  on  the  practical 
conduce  of  agriculture  in  the  country  1 — .Yes,  I thijik 
it  is  most  important  that  such  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

16728.  But  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  pre- 
jiariiHon  in  the  primary  school,  so  that  the  pupil  might 
liencfit  by  the  iustviiction  given  iu  the  higher  school  ? 
— Yes. 

16729.  You  are  quite  clear  that  that  preparation  is 
not  given  by  the  teaching  in  the  text-book  1 — Yes. 

16730.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  given  by  mis- 
celiaueousinfoimation  about  agricultural  subjects  than 
by  training  in  accuracy  by  drawing,  or  a systematic 
course  of  science  involving  measurement  and  weigh- 
b]g  ? — I should  certainly  wish  to  introduce  a certain 
aniouut  of  science.  I am  not  a scientific  man  ■ I don’t 
know  how  far  it  is  legitimate  to  employ  the  woi-d 
“ science,”  but  what  I had  in  my  mind  was  more  the 
ncouragement  of  the  study  of  natural  history.  That 
would  promote  habits  of  observation  in  children  and 
teaching  them  to  collect  natural  objects,  botanising, 
geologising,  and  then  the  teacher  will  show  the  bear- 
ings of  these  things  upon  plant  life  and  the  diseases 
of  plants. 

16731.  We  had  it  put  to  us  in.  the  Munster  Dairy 
Scliool  that  there  was  a lack  of  accuracy,  that  when 
pupils  came  up  to  tliat  institution  they  disregarded  an 
ounce ; they  thought  an  ovince  was  not  a matter  of 
much  importance — an  ounce  of  salt,  for  instance,  put 
into  butter,  and  that  good  general  intelligence  on  the 
piirt  of  pupils  rather  than  any  bits  of  agricultural 
knowledge  was  more  important? — T would  agree  with 
that ; I did  not  suggest  that  bits  of  agriculture  should 
be  taught ; children's  minds  should  be  dii'ected  to 
observing  things  around  them,  and  1.  think  habits  of 
accuracy  could  be  Ijvought  in  in  that  way.  I should 
imagine  that  accuracy  could  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

167.32.  They  can  be  taught  to  do  the  process 
acciir.ately,  but  is  not  a mental  calculation  rather 
different  from  actually  measuring  out  a thing 
niatfiiially  ; is  not  the  best  way  to  teach  those  things 
to  do  it  materially;  is  not  a child  more  likely  to 
calculate  accurately  if  you  get  him  to  measure  two 
sides  of  a box  and  then  let  him  get  the  whole  surface 
by  multiplying  1 — I agree  with  you. 

16733.  You  would  approve  of  any  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  a primary  school  which  tended  to  make 
children  more  acmirate  ? — Yes. 

16734.  And  that  might  be  got  in  drawing,  for 
instance? — I think  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  that 
they  should  be  taught  drawing  in  its  elementary 
form,  especially  mechanical  drawing. 

16735.  Y’di  would  have  that  taught  in  country 
schools  ? — Yes. 

16736.  You  would  not  object  to  its  practical  appli- 
cation beingshown  in  woodwork  and  cardboard  work  ? 
— I should  nob  object,  but  I should  not  suggest 
imposing  it  as  a compulsory  subject. 

16737.  If  you  could  see  that  it  might  be  some 


advantage  in  instilling  habits  of  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  children? — Oh,  yes,  I think  it  is  an  advantage 
for  everybody. 

16738.  You  mentioned  that  you  thought  useful 
work  might  be  done  by  object  lessons  ; I would  like 
to  know  what  the  idea  on  the  subject  of  object 
lessons  in  this  district  is.  For  instance,  we  heard  of 
an  object  lesson  on  a horse.  Do  you  think  an  object 
lesson  on  a horse  can  be  conveniently  given  in  a 
school;  should  not  the  object  be  present  during  an 
object  lesson? — Certainly. 

16739.  Ought  not  the  object  to  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  things  that  are  being  taught  ? — Certainly. 

16740.  So  that  to  tell  a child  that  if  a horse  were 
flayed  it  would  die  of  cold  is  not  a useful  thing,  even 
during  an  object  lesson  on  a horse  ; it  is  not  a thing 
that  the  childi-en  could  do  at  the  time  ? — I should  not 
call  that  an  object  lesson  at  all. 

16741.  Then  the  object  lessons  that  you  would 
encourage  would  be  object  lessons  in  which  tliere 
were  objects  present,  and  cliildren  were  encouraged  to 
observe  what  was  actually  haj)j)ening  in  the  objects 
that  were  there? — Exactly. 

16742.  Not  merely  telling  them  promiscuous  infor- 
mation about  objects  in  general  ? — Exactly,  perhaps 
to  illustrate  the  way  I look  at  it  I might  instance 
one  little  experiment  that  Mr.  Burkitt  conducted  in 
one  of  iny  schools.  He  came  over  to  give  one  of  these 
lectures  for  me  this  summer  on  haymaking,  and  the 
selection  of  the  useful  grasses  and  the  bad  grasses ; and 
I got  the  boys  in  the  school  who  were  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes,  with  whom  agriculture  is  a compulsory 
subject,  tc  attend  the  lecture.  After  the  lecture  I 
asked  them  to  bring  in  cfdlections  of  the  grasses  he 
had  mentioned  in  his  lecture,  many  of  which  are 
de.scribed  in  their  book.  I don’t  know  that  any  of 
them  had  been  ever  asked  before  to  bring  them  in. 
Several  of  them  made  very  nice  collections  of  grasses, 
and  were  able  to  name  tlie  grasses  and  distinguish 
their  qualities. 

16743.  That  was  a useful  use  of  the  objects? — 
That  is  what  I understand  by  object  lessons. 

16744.  1 suppose  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  got 
Mr.  Burkitt  in  addition  to  the  ordi]iary  teachers  is 
tliat  the  ordinary  teachers  are  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  results  fees  wliile  Mr.  Burkitt  is  not 
influenced  in  his  teaching  by  the  prospect  of  results 
fees  ? — Well,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  results  fees. 
Professor  Fitzgerald  knows  it  would  not  have  done 
for  us  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  teacher’s  pocket. 

16745.  Does  he  not  give  teaching  in  addition  to 
the  teachers  ? — He  has  been  giving  the  agricultural 
teaching  in  their  schools,  but  he  has  been  careful  to 
stick  to  his  text-book  all  the  time;  he  has  tried  to 
teach  it  not  merely  by  rote,  but  to  give  it  a practical 
bearin.g  all  through. 

16716.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — How  long  is  it  since  you 
formed  your  present  opinions  ot  Mr.  Carroll’s  book  ? — 
I cannot  say  that  I have  studied  Mr.  Carroll’s  book 
myself,  I don’t  feel  competent  to  judge  of  it.  My 
statement  was,  I think,  that  however  good  your  text- 
book, if  the  children  are  taught  merely  to  learn  the 
text-book  by  heart,  and  expected  to  finish  a sentence 
wlien  the  inspector  begins  it  that  that  is  not  educ.a- 
tional. 

16747.  Would  you  not  think  that  one  like  Mr. 
Cari-oll,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  an  agricultural 
school,  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  connection  with 
agiicultural  work,  who  has  been  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  director  of  the  Model  Farm  at  Glas- 
nevin,  where  he  has  probably  had  hundreds  of 
farmers’  sons  coming  up  for  a term  of  instruction  and 
training  there,  and  farmer.s’  daughters  coming  up  to 
learn  dairy  work  and  all  such  work,  and  knows  how 
they  have  acted  when  they  have  gone  to  their  homes, 
and  applied  the  principles  and  carried  out  the  teaching 
which  they  got  at  Glasneviu ; — do  you  not  think  that 
the  opinion  of  such  a man  as  Mr.  Carroll  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  wise  and  right  and  practical  than  the 
opinion  of  a young  man  about  a year  or  less  than 


Limerick. 
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Tlie  Bight 
Hon.  Lord 
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year  in  his  present  post  i — Do  you  mean  iliafc  Sir. 
Carroll’s  opiniojr  of  the  present  system  in  vogue  or  of 
any  system  of  agricultural  instruction  is  worth  more 
than  Mr.  Burkitt’s^ 

16748.  I do? — ‘Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Carroll’s 
experience  of  the  system  gives  him  an  enormous 
advantage,  to  saj’  nothing  of  liis  experience  in  other 
ways,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  Mr.  Cai-roll 
has  been  for  a very  long  time  connected  with  this 
system,  and,  perhaps  an  outsider,  even  though  he  may 
be  young  and  inexperienced,  if  he  has  had  actual 
practical  experience  of  teaching  in  schools,  his  evidence 
may  be  of  value. 

16749.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  scientidc  men  in 
Dublin  lecture  and  carry  out  experiments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Model  Farm  under  the  supeiintendence 
of  Mr.  Carroll ; he  knows  what  is  done  and  knows 
the  results,  so  that  neither  as  regards  the  theory  nor 
the  practice  is  Mr.  Carroll  likely  to  be  misiuformed  1 

Dr.  Evans,  if  I may  stop  you  for  one  moment,  my 

point  was  that  Mr.  Burkitt,  I think,  liar,  had  a uiii(jue 
experience.  He  has  been  in  a position,  coming  in  as  an 
outsider,  not  knowing  this  sy.stem,  he  has  come  in  to 
try  and  conduct  the  teaching  and  see  how  it  is  pos- 


sible to  do  that  oil  the  existing  lines.  I don’t  put  it 
higher  than  that ; of  course  he  is  a young  man,  and  I 
don’t  think  he  is  a presumptuous  young  in<an  as  far  as 
I have  seen. 

16750.  I don’t  say  he  k ? — Bub  I think  the  fact  of 
his  having  aclually  given  instruction  in  piimaiy 
schools  and  come  in  otintaob  with  the  children  gives  his 
ojiiuion  a special  value  (piite  ai'urt  from  Mr.  Cau-oll’s 
wider  experience. 

16751.  Asa  member  of  the  National  Board,  in 
whose  schools  Mr.  Carroll’s  books  are  used,  I aiu 
somewhat  sensitive  lest  through  the  medium  of  this 
Commission  they  should  be  in  any  way  lessened  in 
tiie  opinion  of  the  teachers,  or  considered  in  any  way 
deficient  in  value  1 — I was  not  criticising  Professor 
Carroll’s  book  or  contrasting  it  unfavourably  with 
Dr.  Fream’s  or  anybody  clso’s. 

16762.  Is  there  anything  you  could  suggest  to  us 
by  wliich  we  might  be  aided  in  introducing  and 
cariying  out  manual  instruction?— I have  not  given 
so  niucii  special  attention  to  manual  instructiou, 
because  I regard  that  as  more  specially  adapted  for 
the  towns. 


Venerable 

Archdeacon 

Hamilton. 


Venerable  Archdeacon  HAiiiLTOX,  Limerick,  examined. 


16753.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Manager  of  St. 
Michael’s  mixed  school  ?— Yes. 

16754.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  subject 
of  introducing  manual  instruction  not  as  a technical 
subject,  but  as  a subject  which  tends  to  increase  the 
powers  of  observation  of  children  in  .schools? — I 
have ; I have  thought  over  it  very  often  and  read 
about  it,  and  heai-d  evidence  given  on  the  subject. 

16755.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  it’ — No,  lam 
not  aware  of  a school  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
introduced.  My  own  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  the  broad  distinction  between  subjects  that  are 
essentially  necessary  for  eveiy  boy  and  for  every  girl 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  general  education,  from  which 
they  hope  to  get  benefit  in  after  life,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar 
and  geography  are  essential,  and  it  is  rather  dangerous, 
if  not  unwise,  to  try  to  disparage  those  subjects  as  it 
were,  and  to  diminish  the  time  that  should  be  given 
to  them,  which  are  necessary  for  all  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  by  introducing  such  subjects  as  I have 
been  hearing  about  for  the  last  few  days.  Ty|iewriting, 
shorthand,  drawing,  and  soforth,  a few  might  benefit 
in  after  life  by  them,  but  it  would  be  nt  the  loss  of  a 
great  many  whose  time  in  the  school  would  be 
shoi-tened  by  the  introduction  of  these  .subjects,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  useful  to  them. 

16756.  That  is  assuming  it  would  be  compulsory 
on  all  children,  whether  their  pai-ents  wished  it  or 
not,  to  learn  these  subjects  ? — "Well,  of  course,  tiie 
difficulty  would  tlien  arise  of  setting  apart  time  in  the 
day  for  such  subjects  as  these  for  a few  of  the  boys  ; 
almost  every  boy  would  like  to  learn  something  new- 
fangled like  this. 

16757.  The  way  this  is  carried  out  in  England  is 
this  ; it  is  necessaiy  not  only  to  set  apart  a time  but  a 
separate  place  in  which  it  can  be  done? — That  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

16758.  It  cannot  be  done,  and  is  not  done  in 
England  in  the  ordinary  schools? — My  school  is  in 
one  large  room,  with  a curtain  across,  with  one 
master,  one  workmistress,  and  two  monitors. 

16759.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  introducing  the 
subject  in  country  places  in  England  that  has  not 
been  overcome,  is  the  necessity  of  providing  a sepai’ate 
room? — For  that  reason  I think  these  subjects  could 
be  better  and  more  usefully  learned  in  other  places 
after  school  hours,  just  as  other  special  subjects  are. 
I think  the  boys  would  be  more  likely  to  learn  them 
in  that  way,  and  to  learn  them  well. 

16760.  I think  you  don’t  quite  understand  the 


object  that  those  who  advocate  this  system  liaveia 
view  : they  don’t  wish  to  teach  woodwork  for  instance 
as  a trade;  their  object  is  this;  they  see  that  the 
children  in  the  ordinary  literary  subjects  are  too  apt 
CO  commit  tilings  to  memory,  and  not  to  think  about 
wlmf:  they  are  learning  or  to  reason  about  it ; and  the 
particular  sort  of  work  which  is  called  Sloyd  work  here 
makes  it  necessaiy  for  the  pei-son  wlio  lias  to  practise 
that  system  to  think  and  to  measure  and,  in  the  case  of 
elementary  science,  which  is  more  or  loss  connected 
with  clieniistiy,  to  weigh ; and  therefoi-e,  they  must  use 
their  reasoning  powers  ; and  they  think  that  having  to 
learn  to  tise  their  reasoning  powers  in  connection  with 
these  subjects,  they  will  also  do  so  in  connection  witli 
their  literary  subjects? — Suppose  we  began  by  carry- 
ing that  out  in  ooimection  wi'Ji  their  literary  subjects, 
and  allow  more  time  to  explain  what  they  are  reading, 
and  brighten  them  up.  I spoke  to  my  master,  and  he 
says  they  have  a certain  number  of  pages  to  read  in 
a certain  time,  and  if  they  were  to  ask  questions  of 
the  first  boy,  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this,”  or 
“ Of  that  ? ” they  would  not  be  able  to  get  half 
through  the  lesson. 

16761.  Do  you  think  that  a good  system? — No, 
a very  bad  sy.stem. 

16762.  Do  you  think  some  alteration  in  that 
system  would  be  desiralile? — I do.  I would  allow 

more  time  to  the  explaining  of  their  lessons.  I have 
heard  some  of  our  boys  one  day,  and  I think  the  in- 
spector was  ]irescnt.  Dr.  Bateman,  and  they  repeated 
the  poem  called  “ The  Irish  Emigrant ; ” they  said  it 
very  nicely,  indeed,  and  when  he'asked  what  was  tho 
meaning  of  the  word  “ emigrant  ” they  did  not  knnw- 
Thereisnotenoughtimcallowed  for  explaining  or  nsitig 
their  reasoning  powers,  and  instead  of  strengthening 
their  reasoning  powers  by  wood-carving,  I would  in- 
sist on  their  using  their  reasoning  powers  by  reading- 
The  other  subjects  are  very  important,  but  tliey  may 
be  taken  up  after  they  leave  school.  There  are  such 
classes  being  formed,  or  ought  to  be  formed  in  every 
town. 

16763.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Are  you  in  favour  of 
making  the  readers  in  schools  much  more  simple  and 
interesting  than  they  used  to  be?— -I  think  you 
might,  with  great  advanuage,  have  more  interesting 
reading  books,  for  I think  the  children  like  to  be 
talked  to  about  their  reading.  I know  in  the  Soriptum 
lesson  they  are  quite  glad  that  I should  not  merely 
ask  them  to  raid  or  repeat;  but  to  tiy  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
taught  grammar  and  composition,  they  ui'c  taught  the 
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Enn'Hsli  language,  and  then  they  are  taught  to 
speah  up,  to  use  their  own  words,  and  hear  their  own 
\oices.  They  are  afraid  to  hear  the  sound  of  their 
o«'u  voices,  for  fear  the  other  children  would  laugli  at 
them  if  tliey  made  a mistake,  but  they  never  get  a 
chance  now,  they  read  and  read. 

16764.  You  are  aware  that  it  was  objected  against 
tlie  old  system  of  teaching  that  interrupting  oluldveii 
so  much  for  explanation,  and  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  subject  matter,  intei'fered  with  the  teaching 
of  reading,  and,  hence  to  redress  that  the  tendency 
was  to  produce  rea^Iers  that  were  interesting,  like 
story  books,  that  would  need  no  explanation,  that 
the  children  could  be  taught  reading  by,  and  then  if 
yon  want  to  give  them  instmetion  in  science  or  any- 
thing else,  have  their  science  manuals? — I would 
rather  they  read  badly  aiul  understood  what  they 
read  than  to  read  well  and  not  to  understand  it,  if 
that  is  the  alternative;  but  I should  ho|)B,  by  nob 
teaching  so  much  grammar  rules,  those  in  favour  of 
manual  iastructiou  wish  to  diminish  tlie  literary  part 
to  find  time  for  manual  instruction  ; therefore,  it  is 
plain  there  could  bo  time  found  for  learning  the 
meaning  of  wlmt  they  are  reading  about. 

1676-x  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  introducing  ele- 
cnentary  science? — Well,  so  many  of  my  children  are 
so  young,  the  average  attendance  tvas  7 0 last  quarter, 
and  tlie  average  age  is  ten,  half  the  school  is  too  young, 
and  the  other  half  would  be  only  very  small  boys 
still,  and  the  town  boys  look  forward  to  getting  into 
some  of  those  large  establishments  ; the  girls  are  all 
mad  to  be  dressmakers ; they  would  like  to  read  and 
write,  or  otherwise  they  could  not  be  taken  in  as  a]>- 
])ientices  in  any  shape.  They  go  to  shops  or  to  the 
lailway,  they  don’t  go  into  the  country  as  fanners.  I 
have  been  listening  to  Lord  Monteagle’s  evidence,  but 
the  schools  he  spoke  of  and  schools  in  town  are  quite 
different 

16766.  I take  it  yoit  would  be  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing our  present  programme? — Iain, 

16767.  And  not  in  favour  of  disturbing  it  by  the 
introduction  of  any  other  course  of  instruction? — 
There  might  be  reasons  where  you  have  schools  with 
two  or  three  rooms  and  two  or  three  masters,  but  in 
an  ordinary  school  with  one  master  ami  a workmis- 
ti'ess  and  two  monitors,  and  about  70  children  in  at- 
tendance, I don’t  see  how  manual  instruction  could 
be  introduced.  But  I would  be  veiy  glad  to  encourage 
boys  to  learn  other  things  afterwards.  If  a girl  wants 
to  learn  music  she  goes  directly  she  has  left  school, 
and  the  same  with  drawing.  If  a boy  has  a taste  for 
drawing  he  will  learn  it  himself. 

1076S.  Professor  Fitzgee.-vld. — I would  like  to 
know  why  you  consider  that  geography  is  so  much 
more  important  for  children  to  learn  than  drawing  or 
elementary  science? — Because  they  read  in  books — I 
think  the  chief  enjoyment  of  ourlife  is  reading — these 
eliildren  when  they  grow  up  ai-e  mad  to  get  books  ; we 
have  a parish  library,  and  distribute  books  every 
week.  If  they  read,  and  never  learn  any  geography, 
the  interest  in  their  reading  would  be  very  much 
lessened. 

16769.  Don’t  you  think  the  interest  in  their  read- 
ing would  be  very  much  increased  if  they  knew  a 
little  elementary  science  ? — I don’t  think  they  would 
be  inclined  to  read  scientific  books. 

16770.  Would  not  elementaiy  science  enable  them 
to  understand  better  what  they  read  in  the  books  than 
they  do  now  ? — Of  course  it  would  help  them  to  under- 
stand. but  there  is  no  time. 

16771.  Would  it  not  be  more  important  to  leave 
out  all  the  geography  and  put  in  pome  elementary 
science  ? — If  they  were  reading  about  expeditions  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  did  not  know  where  the  Nortli 
Pole  was,  they  could  not  enjoy  the  book. 

16772.  Perhaps  they  .would  read  something  that 
was  more  instructive  ? — I would  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question  with  you. 

16773.  Do  you  not  think  the  present  reading  books 


might  be  made  more  interesting  to  the  children  ?-^I 
do,  indeed  ; I think  that  is  one  great  point. 

16774.  You  don’t  think  the  poetry  is  quite  suit- 
able ; do  you  think  it  is  suitable  for  a child  of  tender 
age  to  describe  its  heart  as  “ weary,  waiting  for  the 
May  ” ? — No,  there  is  always  somothingdefective  about 
the  little  short  poems,  but  there  might  be  a collection 
of  poems,  and  I think  the  reading  books  might  be 
improved. 

16775.  Don’t  you  think  drawing  is  an  important 
subject  for  children  to  learn  who  are  going,  a large 
number  of  them,  to  be  craftsmen  ? — I was  trying  at 
tliis  moment  to  call  to  mind — I have  met  a great 
many  children  who  have  passed  through  our  schools, 
and  I caunot  think  of  anyone  to  whom  drawing 
would  be  of  use  or  would  have  helped  them  in  life ; 
they  have  got  on  very  well.  If  they  are  to  do  any- 
thing, or  attain  anything  in  the  way  of  manual 
instruction,  they  would  have  to  devote  a great  deal  of 
time  to  it,  otherwise  it  Avould  be  merely  playing  at  it; 
and  if  they  devote  a good  deal  of  time  to  anything 
tliat  comes  under  the  head  of  manual  instruction  they 
must  take  it  away  from  literary  instmetion,  and 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  their  parents  sent  them 
to  school. 

16776.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  for 
them  to  measiire  things  accurately? — We  all  do  try 
and  measufe  things  accurately,  do  you  mean  by  sight  ? 

16777.  No,  by  rulers,  to  be  accurate  about  the 
measurement  of  things  ? — That  would  depend  on  what 
they  became  in  after  life. 

16778.  Suppose  they  went  into  shops  ? — Then  they 
are  tan.ght  that  the  first  day. 

16779.  But  they  complain  they  cannot  .get  tliem  to 
do  it,  and  when  I get  a cook  I complain  I cannot  get 
her  to  measure  things  accurately  ? — Out  of  four  hours’ 
school  time,  there  is  play  half  an  hour,  religious 
instruction  half  sm  hour,  aud  they  are  allowed  to  come 
in  up  to  half-past  ten,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them 
to  do  the  necessary  things ; I vrish  they  were  tauglit 
everything  under  the  sun. 

16780.  Which  would  it  be  most  desirable  that  Idiey 
should  learn — geography  or  accurate  measurement? — 
I really  think  for  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  which  they  look  forward  to  all 
their  life,  to  know  geography  would  be  a greater 
pleasure  to  them ; they  don’t  want  to  be  measuring 
all  their  life.  They  go  to  school  to  learn  specially 
how  to  read,  that  they  may  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life. 

16781.  Do  you  not  think  accurate  measurement 
Avould  enable  them  to  buy  the  books  to  read  ? — I am 
very  old-fashioned,  I am  afraid,  but  I think  that  when 
a boy  or  a girl  goes  to  be  apprenticed,  tiiey  would 
learn  more  in  a month  how  to  do  things  right  than 
they  would  in  a year  in  school.  Suppose  a boy  is 
going  to  be  a carpenter,  and  is  taught  manual 
instruction,  and  how  to  use  a hammer— as  a brother 
clergyman  said  to  me  this  morning,  ho  ought  to  learn 
how  to  use  a hammer — I think  a carpenter  would 
teach  him  how  to  use  it  the  very  first  day,  whereas  it 
might  be  taught  wrong  in  school. 

16782.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  generally  stated, 
amongst  ladies  especially,  that  unless  a child  learns  to 
use  its  fingers  accurately  much  youngerthan  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  they  will  never  be  able  to  use  their  fingers, 
they  will  all  be  thumbs;  is  not  that  the  usual  com- 
plaint?— I would  not  like  to  contradict  tlie  ladies 
at  all. 

16783.  Captain  Shaw. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  any  school  in  which  practical  instruction 
has  been  given? — No,  except  the  sewing  the  girls 
have ; I wish  there  was  something  that  would  be  as 
generally  necessary  for  boys,  to  make  a break  in  the 
day ; it  is  a very  pleasant  change  for  the  girls  ; I am 
sorry  the  boys  have  not  got  it. 

16784.  Are  the  boys  who.  receive  instruction  in 
such  schools  less  elfident  in  literary  work  than  the 
boys  in  National  schools  in  Ireland ; have  you  com- 
pared the  status  and  age  of  the  children  in  one  of  the' 
0 2 
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schools  in  London  with  that  of  children  in  Irish 
National  schools,  as  to  which  is  the  most  efficient  in 
literary  work  ? — The  Irish  boys,  as  a rule,  are  veiy 
sharp,  but  I have  been  here  so  many  years  in  this 
one  city,  I have  not  come  across  many  English  boys  ; 
do  you  mean  to  compare  the  boys  taught  in  England 
with  the  boys  here? 

16785.  ITes,  a boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  whether  the 
boy  taught  under  the  English  or  under  the  Irisli  Na- 
tional system  has  the  better  literary  education  -I 
would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject ; 1 
know  something  about  tlie  boys  here,  they  all  do  very 
well ; the  boys  from  schools  like  mine  go  into  shops  or 
the  railway ; they  like  to  call  themselves  clerks  ; they 
go  into  foundries  and  large  establishments  ; as  a rule 
they  don’t  go  to  a trade  ; I can  only  think  of  one  or 
twe  that  were  hopeless  at  school  about  books  and  v ent 
inu>  trades,  and  ore  doing  very  well  indeed. 

1G786.  Is  your  attendiUice  at  the  school  regular? — 
The  average  now  is  seventy  : the  attendance,  I think, 
is  very  good  indeed — very  regular  indeed  on  the  whole. 

16787.  Would  yo\i  consider  that  any  form  of  in- 
struction which  tended  to  induce  the  children  to  attend, 
school  would  be  useful  ? — After  hours  do  you  mean  ? 

16788.  No,  during  school  hours ; a large  number 
of  Irish  scliools  complain  of  the  irregular  attendance 
of  children  when  there  is  no  comj>ulsion  ? — Tliere  are 
so  many  schools  here  in  the  city,  1 don’t  think  there 
are  any  children  kept  out  in  the  cold  as  it  were ; I 
think  their  parents  send  them  all  to  school. 

16789.  You  think  the  attendance  at  school  is 
sufficiently  regular  in  Ireland? — Ido;  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  the  attendance  is  very  good. 

16790.  Mr.  Molloy. — Have  you  many  pujuls  in  your 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  classes,  which  constitute  your 
senior  division  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  we  have  a good 
many  boys  ; two  or  three  have  just  gone  up  to  Dublin 
to  the  training  coileae  there  for  schoolmasters. 

1G791.  I mean  out  of  the  average  of  seventy  how 
many  would  constitute  your  senior  division? — I don’t 
think  there  are  more  than  four  or  five  boys  over  four- 
teen or  fifteen ; they  are  very  anxious  to  get  out  into 
the  world,  and  in  a town  tliere  are  so  many  occupations 
in  the  shops, 

1C792.  Would  you  advocate.  Archdeacon,  the  pro- 
priety of  increasing  the  school  hours  eacli  day ; you 
refeiTed  a while  ago  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  came  in 
sometimes  after  half-past  ten;  is  not  that  very  late 
for  city  boys? — They  ought  not  to  be  marked  if  they 
do ; the  school  is  from  ten  to  three,  and  tliere  is  half 
an  hour  recreation  and  half  an  hour’s  religious 
instruction. 

16793.  If  the  school-roll  wasm.arked  at  ten  o’clock, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  a better  attendance,  and 
the  children  get  lo.ore  instruction;  they  come  in  at 
half-past  ten  chiefly  because  they  know  the  roll  will 
not  be  called  until  eleven  ? — I think  myself  that  the 
roll  ought  to  be  called  earlier  than  that.  I was  under 
the  impression  the  roll  was  called  at  half-past  ten.  I 
think  the  strain  on  the  boys  is  enough. 

16794.  Of  course  the  roll  call  is  not  later  than 
eleven,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  called  at 
ten  o’clock  or  a quarter  past  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be 
called.  I know  that  at  the  school  I was  at  mj^elf  if 


3'ou  came  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  late  you  would  not 
get  a good  mark. 

16795  You  referred  to  reading  as  being  very  badly 
taught — mere  reading,  the  repetition  of  the  words 
before  the  eyes,  and  no  intelligence? — Yns;  of  course 
one  must  make  allowances.  We  know  the  children 
know  more  than  they  are  willing  to  express ; there  is 
great  shyness,  and  that  may  be  overcome  if  they  wore 
encouraged  to  talk  about  the  thing,  and  the  teacher 
drew  them  out ; but  at  present  I think  there  is  too 
much  mere  reading,  and  no  oi>portunity  given  to  the 
child  to  explain  what  he  knows. 

16796.  How  do  you  account  for  no  time  being  given 
to  the  child? — The  time  comes  to  an  end,  and  tlicy 
have  to  go  to  something  else;  there  is  a fixed  pro- 
gramme. 

16797.  Reading  for  every  class  includes  under  the 
Commissioners’  dictum  acquaintance  with  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases,  and  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  lesson  read,  and  it  is  expected  the  teacher  will 
explain  the  meaning  ? — Children  will  not  sj'ealc.  I 
have  got  big  boys  up  at  the  barracks,  good  big 
drummers,  and  others — I liave  to  go  zo  them  every 
•week — they  are  almost  dumb,  too;  but  I tliiuk  they 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  made  to  understand  what 
they  iU’e  reading. 

16798.  If  it  was  something  more  than  an  encourage- 
ment— I am  not  advocating  the  propriety  of  results 
fees — but  supposing  in  the  fee  for  reading  weie 
included  the  obligation  to  explain  the  matter  read, 
would  not  that  be  important  ? — It  would. 

16799.  I am  hajipy  to  say  that  is  the  regulation  in 
force  just  now.  Henceforward  the  fee  lor  reading 
will  involve  the  necessity  of  careful  explanation '? — I 
know  if  I was  asked  to  examine  a class  "in  reading  I 
certainly  would  pause  now  and  then  to  find  out  did 
they  know  the  meauiiig  of  a word  now  and  again. 

16800.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  National  Board 
series  of  readers  at  present  ? — I don’t  wish  to  be 
understood  as  finding  fault,  but  I think  there  might 
be  some  freshening  up  of  them,  or  they  might  read  ia 
some  book  not  on  tlie  list  at  all. 

16801.  Of  course  you  are  aware  as  an  experienced 
managtrthat  it  is  quite  open  to  you  to  submit  auy 
series  of  books,  and,  if  these  were  found  not  to  contain 
objectionable  matter,  they  would  be  recognised  lor  use 
in  your  school? — I was  not  aware  of  that.  I had 
schools  in  other  paa-ishes  in  the  city  that  were  not 
under  the  National  Board.  I thought  it  was  all  fixed, 
and  nothing  could  be  altered. 

16802.  Yoi\  are  absolutely  Lord  Paramount,  jiro- 
vided  tliere  is  no  objectionable  matter  in  the  series 
you  select?  — I am  much  obliged  to  you. 

16803.  Rev.  Dr.  Wii^ON. — How  many  schools  in 
Limerick  have  you  ? — You  mean  under  the  National 
Board,  only  three — Villicrs’  School  and  my  own  and 
St.  Miinchin’s. 

16804.  What  other  schools  are  there  in  limerick 
that  are  not  under  the  National  Board  ? — There  is  one 
school  in  St.  J ohn’s  parish. 

16805.  Is  that  a Church  Education  School  ? — No 
it  is  net  under  any  system ; it  was  endowed  by  a 
Mrs.  Westiopp  ; it  is  the  Parochial  School  of  St 
John’s.  I hatl  it  for  fourteen  years  under  my  manage- 
ment— a small  school. 


3Ir.  William 
l.'iislaue. 


Mr.  William  Deislake,  Teacher,  Shanagolden  National  School,  County  Limerick,  examined. 


13806.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Yon  are  the  Principal 
of  Shanagolden  Male  National  School? — Yes. 

16807.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  your 
views  on  the  Icindergarten  system? — Well,  1 must 
say  that  I have  never  seen  a lessen  taught  in 
kindergarten  but  once,  and  I have  never  forgotten. 
Some  years  ago  a teacher  who  had  returned  from  a 
training  course  in  Marlborough-street  gave  a lesson  to 
the  ehDdren  in  first  and  second  class  in  my  school, 
and  the  interest  created  by  that  lesson  I have  not  for- 


gotten. Of  course  I have  no  experience  ; that  is  only 
an  opinion  of  my  own. 

1G808.  Well,  are  yon  in  favour  of  the  teaching  of 
kindergarten  in  the  schools  or  are  you  not  ? — I am, 
of  course,  strongly  in  favour.  I believe  the  children 
in  the  infant  school  are  kept  too  long  in  the  first 
book.  For  instance,  if  they  come  to  school  at  three 
or  four,  they  may  spend  two  or  three  years  in  that 
section  of  the  book,  and  when  they  come  to  me  I 
believe  the  memory  is  over-weighted  with  little  facts; 
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and  I believe  the  power  of  observation,  would  be  in- 
creased if  the  kindergarten  system  was  tauglit. 

16809.  You  have  some  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  examination  in  agriculture ; what  are  they  ? 

[pjie  work  we  use  is  called  “•  Practical  Farming,” 

but  every  examination  that  has  been  conducted  in  my 
school  has  been  one  in  theory.  I never  saw  a prac- 
tical examination  in  agriculture  but  once,  and  that 
was  by  a gentleman  connected  with  some  technical 
institute  in  this  city.  Lord  Monteagle  described  for 
vou  the  manner  in  which  the  examination  was  con- 
ducted, and  I believe  it  had  a very  good  effect  in 
this  way ; that  it  made  the  boys  actually  go  through 
the  fields  since  and  gather  new  specimens  of  grasses. 

16810.  You  think  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion in  agriculture  is  not  suited  U>  this  district? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  at  all  ; a boy  has  to  answer  in  the 
words  of  another  man  actually  what  he  does  himself. 
For  instance,  a little  boy — 85  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
attending  my  school  are  either  the  sons  of  farmers  or 
labourers,  or  of  parents  in  some  way  connected  with 
land  or  cattle — well,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
creamery  or  co-operative  movement  in  Limerick  the 
boys  of  the  fourtli,  fifth,  and  sixtlr  classes  can  milk 
cows  very  well,  they  can  do  the  wor  k in  the  fields  for 
their  parents,  they  can  weed  and  thin  out  the  turnip 
plants ; in  fact  they  do  most  of  the  after-cultivation  of 
the  fields  for  their  parents,  and  the  farmers  of  Shana- 
golden  are  veiy  respectable,  intelligent,  honest,  hard- 
working men.  When  I bell  you  that  the  pupils  come 
from  two  divisions  of  the  Rathkeale  Union,  Shanid, 
and  Shaniigoldeu,  and  the  valuation  of  these  two  divi- 
sions is  £.5,909,  the  poor  rate  and  county  cess  .amounts 
to  Os.  8rf.  ill  the  pound,  and  with  these  burdens  on 
them  they  are  most  intelligent,  industrious,  hard- 
working men,  and  they  could  not  be  what  they  are  if 
they  were  not  intelligent.  The  ohihlren  assist  the 
parents  in  performing  these  operations.  Bat  I find 
when  they  are  examined  by  the  inspector  they  caiumt 
describe  in  the  words  of  the  l.ate  Mr.  Baldwin’s  booJi 
or  of  Professor  Carroll’s  book,  they  cannot  describe 
whac  they  are  doing.  I have  never  seen  them  practi- 
cally examined.  May  I give  an  instance  to  this  Com- 
mission ! Some  years  ago  the  iuspector  of  the  district 
was  examining  a class  of  boys  in  second  stage  of  fifth, 
and  lie  asked  a boy  to  tell  him  how  a firkin  of  butter 
should  be  salted  and  packed,  and  fitted  out  for 
the  market ; the  boy  was  unable  to  answer,  and  I,  in 
a very  humble  manner,  interposed,  and  said,  I assure 
you,  sir,  that  the  best  butte.r  entering  the  Limerick 
market  is  made  in  that  boy’s  father’s  daiiy,  and 
although  lie  knows  all  about  it  he  cannot  answer.” 
The  boy  in  that  case  got  a cypher  in  agriculture. 
Another  instance,  I was  going  through  the  fields  in 
the  summer  time  of  this  year,  and  I saw  a boy  sixteen 
years  old,  who  had  left  school,  perhaps,  two  years 
before  that ; he  was  working  on  his  father's  land,  with 
a plough  and  a pair  of  homes.  He  had  turned  the 
furrow  with  the  accuracy  of  a skilled  workman,  I 
mean  the  dividing  line  between  two  furrows  of  land. 
I was  glad  to  see  the  boy  such  a good  labourer,  but 
onrefen-iiig  to  his  school  history,  I found  by  the  re- 
gister that  although  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
classes,  from  fourth  up,  lie  never  yet  got  a niark  in 
agriculture.  They  may  be  good  practical  farmers,  and 
assist  their  parents,  but  they  very  often  fail  in  theory. 

16811.  How  would  you  suggest  an  examination  in 
agriculture  should  be  conducted  ? — That  a school-gar- 
den or  little  farm  he  attached  to  every  school,  and 
make  the  boys  perform  exactly  the  operations  with 
their  spade  and  plough,  or  to  weed  out  the  plants  in 
the  presence  of  the  inspector. 

16812.  You  think  in  large  towns  and  cities  the 
pupils  should  receive  some  manual  instruction ; why 
there,  rather  than  in  the  country? — I believe,  with 
the  country  boys,  85  per  cent,  ai-e  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural operations  where  their  hands  ai'e  employed  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  whereas  in  large  towns  I 
believo  there  is  a great  deal  of  idleness  in  the  even- 
ings. If  you  D!\ss  through  a town  or  a village  in 
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Ireland  in  the  evenings  you  will  find  a great  deal  of 
idleness,  and  I think  that  evening  schools  should  be 
established,  in  order  to  give  chose  an  opportunity  of 
being  taught  some  sort  of  manual  work.  DHslanc 

16813.  Will  yo\i  briefly  indicate  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Glin  School  ? — I visited  that 
school  on  two  or  three  occasions ; the  children  there 
attend  school,  perhaps,  300  times  in  the  year ; they  go 
to  school  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  they  are 
divided  into  sections.  Each  section  is  employed  at 
something  useful ; that  was  my  observation. 

1681 4-.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  results  system 
of  examination?— The  results  system  of  examination 
ill  my  opinion  is  only  suited  to  schools  where  educa- 
tion is  compulsory.  The  results  year  in  my  school 
ended  on  the  31st  of  May  of  this  year  ; of  die  number 
of  pupils  on  the  rolls  40  per  cent,  made  less  than  100 
attendances,  46  per  cent,  made  less  than  150  attend- 
ances, and  only  14  per  cent,  made  between  150  and 
200  attendances.  I should  say  that  there  was  a 
special  difficulty,  because  owing  to  an  epidemic  or 
some  kind  of  intermittent  form  of  illness,  the  percen- 
tage of  attendances  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  did 
not  reach  50  during  four  months  previous  to  the  re- 
sult examinations,  but  it  made  no  difference ; the  ex- 
amination was  as  critical.  Tiie  sickly  or  delicate  boy 
who  came  to  school  after  he  was  ill,  and  attended 
only  100  or  101  days,  liad  to  stand  the  same  examina- 
tion as  the  boy  who  attended  2'i0  days. 

16S1.‘>.  You  think  die  course  in  g) 
extended  ? — Decidedly. 

16810.  Whether  would  you  shorten  the  course  or 
modify  the  teaching? — It  is  impossible,  or  at  all 
events,  it  is  diliioult  and  ii.iinful  for  children  of  eight 
or  nine  to  remember  the  parts  of  speech.  In  the  fourth 
class  the  conjugation  in  the  simple  tenses  of  the  irre- 
gular verbs  is  very  difficult,  the  parsing  in  the  fifth, 

2nd  stage,  is  very  difficult,  but  I think  the  examina- 
tion of  a boy  in  the  sixth  class  is  more  difficult  than 
it  ought  to  be.  I think  if  a boy  can  write  a letter 
correctly,  giummaiically,  aud  intelligentlj",  that  the 
examination  that  he  is  put  to  is  too  severe.  And  if 
the  Commission  have  no  objection  I will  give  the 
exercises  the  boys  in  the  sixth  class  got  at  the  last  ex- 
amination. It  certainly  is  a very  difficult  one,  I mean 
words  detached  from  the  sentences,  the  most  difficult 
perhaps  in  the  lesson-book. 

16817.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsos.— With  regard  to  these 
evening  schools  that  you  would  recommend  in  country 
places,  would  it  nob  he  vei^  difficult  to  get  young 
children  to  come  on  dark  nights? — I did  not  intend 
thab  children  of  a young  age  should  come,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Legislature  should  compel  children  to 
attend  school  in  the  daytime,  but  there 


' is  too 


—there 


are  many,  for  instance,  in  my  o 


a locality — where,  if 


you  made  education  compulsory,  the  Compulsory  Act 
would  press  very  severely  on  small  farmers  and 
labourers,  but  if  you  made  some  sort  of  a sliding  scale, 
by  which  you  could  compel  them  at  least  to  attend  100 
days,  and  then  the  grown  boys,  when  they  go  to  work, 
to  bring  them  to  an  evening  school,  as  we  had  long 
ago.  1 remember  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I was 
teaching  in  another  county,  the  grown  boys  who  had 
left  school  came  back  to  the  evening  school  again. 

16818.  As  to  results  fees,  I sympathise  with  an 
inspector  when  he  is  examining  a school.  Can  he  alter 
bis  questions  to  suit  children  that  have  been  100  days  m 
attendance  from  questions  to  suit  those  who  have  been 
200  or  150  ; must  he  not  put  the  same  questions  to  all  ? 
—I  say  nothing  about  the  inspection,  it  is  the  system 
I find  fault  witli.  The  inspector’s  duty  is  laid  out  for 
him,  and  very  honourable  and  upright  gentlemen  they 
are.  I presume  they  have  no  option  but  to  examine 
all  the  boys  in  the  same  manner. 

16819.  I don’t  see  how  results  fees  can  be  awardefi 
except  by  the  same  questions  to  all  in  the  school,  and 
if  less  than  100  days  in  attendance,  they  should  try  to 

make  up  for  that  by  private  study?— I think  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a boy  learn  as  much  in  100  days  as 
hewculdin200days,  and  I think  it  is  very  bad  to  pumsh 
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a teacher,  and  deprive  him  of  his  resirlts  fees,  because 
he  cannot  cram  the  same  quantity  of  knowledge  into 
a boy. 

16S20.  The  only  remedyfor  that,  I think,  is  to  alter 
the  whole  system  about  the  result  fees,  because  you 
must  always  calculate  for  sickness  and  epidemics;  would 
you  not  be  in  favour  of  any  modification  of  result  fees, 
or  the  doing  away  with  them  altogether  ? — Well,  I 
would  not,  as  a teacher,  like  to  give  an  opinion ; all  I 
know  is,  that  I feel  it  is  not  a just  mode  of  payment 
for  the  service.s  which  we  perform,  but  the  question  is 
too  much  for  me. 

16821.  Mr.  Struthers. — You  have  not  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  how  the  system  may  be  improved  1— 
No. 

16822.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  you  kindly  describe 
the  school  in  which  you  are  head  master;  I mean,  as 
regards  its  attendance,  and  where  it  is  situated? — 
Shanagoldenis  a village  ofabout4(l0  inhabitants,  purely 
agiicultural,  very  much  adapted  to  the  dniry  industry; 
in  fact,  we  have  one  of  the  largest  ci'eamerics  in 
Limerick  in  the  village.  The  industr}'^  is  confined 
principally  to  dairy  business,  the  land  was,  at  onetime, 
wheat-growing,  but  now  the  dairy  industry  is  the 
principal  industry  of  the  people. 

16S23,  And  that  you  describe  as  eminently  success- 
ful ? — Oh,  very. 

16824.  By  whom  is  that  carried  out? — It  is  a co- 
operative creamery. 

16825.  A good  many  young  persons  connected  with 
it,  I pi  esume  ? — Oh,  yes.  I maj’  tell  you  that  it  has 
given  employment  to  some  of  the  young  peo[)le. 

16826.  Where,  did  chese  young  people,  wlio  are 
now  so  successfulVat  work  in  the  creamery,  receive 
their  primary  education? — In Shanagolden. 

16827.  Then  the  course  must  have  been  efficacious  ? 
— Two  of  the  boys  have  turned  out  successful  creamery 
manager's  already,  and  others  are  in  preparation ; one 
is  in  Tipperary  and  the  other  in  Londonderry. 

16828.  There  is  no  school  garden  attached  to  your 
school  ? — No.  I have  a little  farm  myself,  but  it  is 
attached  to  my  residence,  and  it  is  not  in  the  same 
townlaud  as  tlie  school. 

16829.  How  many  school  hours  have  you  ? — Five. 

16830,  That  includes  religious  instruction  and  time 
for  recreation? — Yes. 

16831.  That  leaves  the  minimum  of  four  hoiu'snet? 
—Yes. 

16832.  Was  it  not  the  custom  some  years  ago, 
especially  in  rural  parts  of  Limei-ick,  to  have  the  school 
hours  much  longer  than  that? — I assure  you  there  are 
limes,  particularly  when  young  people  are  harvesting, 
that  no  teacher  can  do  bis  duty  without  keeping  the 
children  a little  longer  than  the  specified  time;  we 
often  have  to  do  that. 

16833.  You  are  in  favour  of  night  schools,  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  pointed  out  the  diffiailty 
of  attending  night  schools.  Would  you  favour  continua- 
tion schools,  that  is,  after  the  ordinary  school  hours, 
from  four  to  six? — I don’t  think  you  could  keep  the 
children  in ; what  I advocate  is,  that  boys  who  go  to 
work,  farmers’  and  labourers’  sons,  who  do  not  attend 
school  at  all  in  the  day  time,  should  be  brought  in  and 
receive  instruction  in  the  evening  schools. 

16834.  Why  is  there  not  a night  school  in  Shana- 
goldcn  ? — I don’t  know.  There  was  anight  school  before 
I came  there,  I am  eighteen  years  there,  but  I think 
the  grant  for  night  schools  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Commissioners  a great  many  years  ago.  I think  there 
was  a small  grant  of  £5,  or  something — it  is  a great 
uiany  years  ago. 

16835.  If  the  grants  were  financially  of  a satisfac- 
tory kind  would  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
great  many  night  schools? — Yes. 

16836.  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  very  few  of  them, 
and  the  number  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing. 
Many  years  ago  there  were  more.  In  one  district 
alone,  Belfast,  there  were  twenty-seven  night  schools 
in  one  district,  but  we  have  only  thirty-five  for  all  Ire- 


land at  ,^present.  You  are  in  favour  of  elementary, 
science  in  rural  as  well  as  in  town  schools  ? — Yes. 

16837.  What  subjects  of  science  have  you  under  in- 
struction ? — Euclid  and  algebra. 

16838.  No  experimental  science? — No. 

16839.  In  connection  with  the  dairy,  where  did  the 
boys  who  are  now  so  successful  in  working  it  get  the 
jtractical  instruction  ? — Of  course  their  fai'ms  are  good 
dairy  farms,  and  any  of  the  boys  who  intend  to  follow 
up  the  office  of  creamery  managers  come  into  the 
creamery,  and  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of  it,  then, 
of  course,  they  are  sent  away  to  Glasnevin  under  Pro- 
fessor Carroll,  to  be  tminecl. 

16S40.  Have  you  thought  out  auy  particular  stib- 
jects  that  might  be  curtailed  in  the  present  school  cur- 
riculum  with  a viev'  to  the  iutroduction  of  others  ? — I 
believe  the  arithmetic  in  tlie  higher  classes  certainly 
might  be  curtailed,  and  instead  of  those  exercises  that 
are  given  to  boys  in  the  sixth  class,  thei-e  are  six  exer- 
cises in  what  tlie  little  boys  Ciill  a card  of  sums,  and 
we  often  find  in  those  " insert  two  geometrical  means 
between  two  numbers”  and  the  tiansfer  of  stocks. 

1C841.  Coinpliciited  probleuis  in  anthmetic,  whar 
would  you  substitute  for  them? — Exercises  in  men- 
suration, plain  figures,  or  simple  solids.  I believe 
farmers’  sons  I'equiro  to  measure  every  liour  of  their 
life,  from  a rick  of  turf  to  a heap  of  stones,  the)'  wciuld 
requii-e  a knowledge  of  mensuration.  I can  remem- 
ber forty  vear.s  ago  old  Thompson’s  Aiithmetic  had  a 
valuable  chapter  on  mensuration. 

16842.  Is  drawing  tjiught  in  your  school?  — I have 
a certificate  for  drawing  and  I intend  to  introduce  it. 
I am  doing  it  in  a tentative  way  at  home,  the  school 
furniture  is  not  very  well  adapted  for  it,  and  I give 
some  of  the  boys  who  have  a taste  for  it  a lesson  in 
my  own  house. 

16843.  Then  may  I summarise  your  views  as  this 
that  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  introducing  draw- 
ing, elementary  scKmce,  and  some  approach  to  manual 
instruction,  at  least  allowing  it  to  be  optional  in  such 
a school  as  yours? — Something  practical.  I could  not 
say  what  would  siiit  iti)'  locality,  but  something  tend- 
ing to  make  good  butter  or  to  tilling  the  laricl  better. 

16844.  A near  ajiproach  to  a school  farm? — Pre- 
cisely. 

16845.  Mr.  Stei:tiieiis. — I suppose  you  thinkthat 
any  tiling  in  the  way  of  practical  instruction  had  better 
be  given  in  these  evening  schools,  if  you  had  evening 
schools  ? — 1 think  that  would  be  the  time  aucl  place 
to  give  it. 

16846.  "VYhen  pupils  had  gone  through  their  school 
day? — Yes. 

16847.  So  that  the  day  programme  should  not  be 
overloaded  and  the  children’s  minds  distracted  ? — 
They  have  too  much  to  do. 

16848.  Such  subjects  as  typewriting  and  so  on  you 
would  have  in  the  evening  classes? — Yes. 

16849.  More  advanced  aritlimetic  possibly  Yes. 

16850.  But  you  would  stillrefcainin  the  dayschools 
such  a subject  as  needlework  for  the  girls,  if  it  were 
ainixed  school? — Certainly. 

16851.  And  al.so  drawing  ? — Yes. 

16852.  For  what  purpose  would  you  teach  drawing 
in  a day  school  ? — That  if  the  boys  became  workmen 
they  would  turn  out  good  ones,  and  it  would  be  very 
well  for  a boy  to  be  able  with  his  fingers  to  indicare 
what  he  has  in  his  mind,  the  distinction  between  the 
Batia’  and  the  Booth’s  shorthorn,  Mr.  Carroll  gives  a 
description  of  these  breeds  of  cattle,  and  one  of  the 
questions  that  might  be  put  by  an  inspector  in  such  a 
locality  as  Shanagolden  is  what  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween a Bates’  and  a Booth’s  shorthorn.  I found 
a difficulty  in  making  a small  boy  understand  that 
unless  I drew  them  on  a board  with  chalk. 

16853.  'What  advantage  do  you  think  drawing 
.would  be  to  the  pupil? — It.would  make  hima  better 
workman  and  a better  mechanic. 

16854.  Suppose  he  is  not  going  to  be  a mechanic? — 
I think  it  will  be  an  intellectual  enjoyment  to  him. 
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16855.  That  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  drawing 
taughti— Yes. 

16836.  Do  you  think  freehand  drawing — copying 
an  example  from  the  flat — has  much  effect  in 
that  direction  1 — I belie  ve  it  lias,  because  if  a boy 
can  copy  from  the  flat  I believe  in  after-life,  when 
the  copy  is  taken  away,  if  he  sees  an  object  he  is  better 
able  to  apprehend  its  size,  shape  and  dimensions. 

16857.  Tlie  examples  he  copies  are  generally  very 
elaborate  ornaments,  such  as  he  may  never  see  in  life 
afterwards  ; would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a drawing 
more  distinctly  relating  to  objects  than  tliat  ? — Yes. 

16868.  Would  it  not  bemore  useful  to  teach  a boy 
if  he  is  going  into  a trade,  .so  that  he  should  be  able 
to  draw  from  plan  and  elevation  ? — I cannot  go  so 
far. 

16869.  Perhaps  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
kind  of  drawing  yourself  ^ — No,  freehand  drawing 
only ; I cannot  give  you  an  opinion  on  that. 

1GS60.  Do  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  some 
manvinl  instruction  in  the  schools! — Ccrtaijil)'. 

16861.  With  what  object  again! — First,  to  keep 
the  boys  employed,  and,  secondly,  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life. 

16862.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  them  more 
liandy  and  intelligent! — Certainly. 

16863.  You  spoke  about  examining  in  practical 
subjects,  such  as  gardening,  you  thought  that  the  in- 
spector ought  to  see  the  boy  dig  in  the  garden,  andsee 
that  he  handled  the  spade  properly! — Certainly.  If 
I go  through  any  portion  of  tlio  County  Limericlc 
and  1 want  to  know  in  the  springtime  of  the  year 
whether  a farmer  is  successful  or  not,  I see  if  his  first 
ploughing  of  the  land  is  good  and  deep,  because  good 
deep  ploughing  is  the  foundation  of  tillage  husbandry. 
If  he  does  that  well  I come  to  the  conclusion  he  is  a 
good  farmer. 

16864.  Would  you  teach  the  boy  to  dig  in  the 
school  garden ! — Certainly.  Boys  that  are  intended 
to  be  farmers,  from  the  constant  practice  of  assisting 
their  parents,  become  skilful  workman. 

16865.  Then  why  teach  them  to  dig  in  the 
school  garden! — There  are  many  boys  that  are  not 
goingto  be  farmers,  andl  think  it  would  bea  healthy 
exercise  for  them. 

16866.  Then  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  going  to  be  farmers  you  would  have  them 
digging  in  the  school  garden! — Certainly,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  country  is  studded  with  labourers’ 
cottages,  and  when  the  labourers  have  to  walk  long 
distances  to  work  for  farmers  it  would  be  very  well 
for  the  little  boys,  if  they  could  in  the  evenings,  or 
say,  on  Saturdays,  use  a spade  on  their  fatlier’s  land, 
and  save  the  hire  of  a man. 

16867.  Bub  I thought  you  said  the  majority  of  those 
hoys  are  taught  by  their  parents  at  home  to  dig ! — I 
really  believe  they  acrpiire  it  without  being  taught. 

16868.  If  that  is  the  case  what  is  the  use  of  pro- 
viding a school  garden  to  teach  boys  something  they 
can  do  ali-eady!— I think  it  would  be  a most  healthy 
occupation,  in  the  first  place,  and  I believe  it  could  be 
made  a model  to  all  the  other  gardens  in  the  district. 


16869.  Would  it  be  more  healthy  than  playing! — It 
may  or  may  not, 

16870.  Do  you  think  it  wouldbeadvisable  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  instruction  of  these  child- 
ren in  school  gardens  in  something  they  could  learn 
at  home  perfectly  well  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  would. 
The  expenditure  of  money  on  a school  gai-den  could  not 
be  very  great — an  acre  of  land. 

16871.  Not  on  one  school  garden,  but  on  many 
throughout  Ireland,  it  may  come  to  a considerable  sum, 
and  it  would  be  paying  for  instructing  boys  in  a thing 
they  can  already  do,  or,  at  least,  learn  from  their 
parents! — I think  it  would  pay  still;  if  these  boys 
emigrated,  they  would  be  better  workmen. 

16872.  You  mentioned  about  the  case  of  a boy  who 
could  not  answer  about  the  proper  packing  of  butter, 
though  he  knew  it. practically  already! — Possibly  the 
boy  bad  read  actually  tbe  words  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
book,  but  could  not  repeat  them  again.  If  an  inspec- 
tor is  examining  little  girls  in  the  industrial  pro- 
gramme, he  does  not  ask  them  how  to  cut  out  an 
article  of  dress,  or  dani  a stocking,  but  they  have  to 
do  the  work  in  his  presence. 

16873.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  inspector 
should  bring  a firkin  of  butter  into  tbe  school,  and  get 
tbe  boy  to  pack  it  for  him ! — No. 

16874.  Then  how  is  the  inspector  to  ascertain 
whether  the  boy  knew ! — My  point  is  that  tlie  boy 
did  know,  but  could  not  repeat  it. 

15375.  Then  how  is  the  inspector  to  know  that ! — 
Quite  right ; and  then  judgment  goes  by  default.  zV 
boy  often  fails  in  agriculture  in  my  school,  and  I 
know  he  can  actually  do  the  thing,  but  he  cjuinot 
describe  it  in  words. 

16876.  How  is  the  inspector  to  know  that  this  boy 
can  actually  do  it,  except  he  tells  him! — Certainly 
not. 

16877.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a wa\it 
of  intelligence  in  the  boy  wlio  is  not  able  to  describe 
some  simjile  occupation  that  he  actually  has  done.  If 
a boy  is  able  to  pack  a firkin  of  butter  an  intelligent 
boy  can  tell  how  he  did  it ! — There  may  be  a want  of 
intelligence,  but  there  is  also  nervousness  that  would 
prevent  a boy  from  answering. 

16878.  That  would  apply  to  any  other  subject  just 
as  well  as  agi-iculture ! — Yes. 

16879.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  the  poor-rate 
and  county  cess  ai’e  6a.  8c7.  in  the  £.  How  much  of 
tliat  would  be  poor-rate! — 4a. 

16880.  Would  that  be  an  average  poor-rate ! — On 
one  division  at  all  events  it  is  4a. ; it  was  4a.  6d.  lasc 
year.  I only  used  it  for  the  purjtose  of  showing  that 
the  fanners  must  be  an  intelligent  body  of  men ; they 
have  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  in  order 
to  live  and  support  their  families. 

16881.  Mr.S'iRUTHERS. — Those  boys  who  afterwards 
became  creamery  managers,  did  they  receive  in.struc- 
tion  in  the  Munster  Dairy  Scliool,  or  Glasnevin ! — 
Glasnevin  ; but  they  had  a good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  matter  before  they  went  there. 


Limerick. 
Oci.  5.  1837. 
Mr.  Winiam 
Drislanc, 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Galway 
Oct  6, 1897. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6th,  1391. 
AT  3.30  o’clock,  P.M., 

At  the  Railway  Hotel,  Galway. 

Present; — The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eakl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon. 
C.  T.  Redington,  M.A. ; The  Right  Rev,  Monsignob  Molloy,  h.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans, 
D-D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  o.n.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Stanley 
Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  J.  Strutheks, 
Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  P.  Lally,  P.P.,  Hon.  Secretary,  Galway  Technical  School,  examined. 


1 6882.  CnAliiJtAN. — Father  Lally,  I believe  that  you 
liave  started  a technical  school  in  Galway? — Well,  I 
have  acted  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  committee 
that  has  started  a technical  school  in  Galway  since 
January,  188.3. 

16883.  And  you  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  manual  work  and  what  is  called 
Sloyd  work? — A good  deal  of  attention. 

16884.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  ideas  as 
to  the  best  means  of  introducing  that  sort  of  teaching 
into  National  schools? — Well  to  begin  with  it  would 
be  necessary,  to  my  mind,  to  get  efficient  teachers.  I 
don’t  think  the  teachers  at  present  are  capable  of  under- 
taking the  work,  and  my  notion  is  that  a central 
])lace  should  be  .started  where  teachers  could  be 
trained,  and  properly  trained,  to  impart  manual  in- 
struction and  general  practical  instruction  in  National 
schools. 

16885.  Could  not  that  be  done  in  the  training 
colleges  ? — I suppose  it  could  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
done. 

16886.  It  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  Marlborough- 
street  at  present? — Well,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
efficiencyin  the  teachers ; the  teachers  have  not  become 
very  proficient  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  there ; it  is  very  difficult  to  get  teachers  in 
this  countiy  to  impart  technical  instruction.  I had  to 
go  myself  to  London  several  times  in  order  to  get  a 
man ; I could  not  even  in  Dublin  get  a competent 

16887.  That  is  for  technical  education  properly  so- 
called  ? — Yes. 

16888.  But  for  the  manual  instruction  leading 
Tip  to  Sloyd  work,  which  we  distinguish  from  technical 
instruction,  there  is  a class  in  Marlborough-street ; 
don’t  you  think  if  a class  were  instituted  at  Drum- 
•condra  and  De  La  Salle,  that  would  be  a way  to 
train  teachers?  — Of  course  it  would  be  a very 
wood  way,  but  I am  only  speaking  of  the  fact  as  it 
stands  at  present,  that  in  the  country  the  teachers 
are  not  trained,  and  the  practical  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  at  present  does  not  amount  to  much, 
because  the  teachers  are  not  proficient  in  this  particular 
branch. 

16889.  Would  you  givealittle  more  in  detail  what 
your  idea  is  with  regai-d  to  starting  a training  college  ? 
—My  idea  is  that  in  Galway,  whicJi  is  the  capital  of 
the  province,  there  should  be  a college  where  teachers 
could  be  trained. 

16390.  For  the  province? — The  teachers  could  be 
trained  in  Galway  and  sent  to  work  in  the  country, 
say  in  a five  mile  radius  from  the  town.  I was  often 
thinking  that  the  Model  School  would  be  a capital 
place  for  training  of  that  kind,  where  agriculture 
could  be  practically  taught,  because  the  fields  adjoining 
the  Model  School  could  be  easily  got,  and  agriculture 
could  be  practically  taught  there. 

16891.  But  with  regard  to  woodwork? — With 
regard  to  woodwork  teachers  could  be  trained  there, 
also,  who  would  go  to  the  country. 


16S92.  If  you  had  one  in  Galway,  that  would  in- 
volve having  one  in  every  county  in  Ireland? — No,  I 
say  Galway  as  a centre  for  the  province  of  Con- 
naught. . 

16893.  With  regard  to  procuring  appliances, 
benches,  and  a building  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
work,  because  ]'  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that,  as  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
work  carried  on  in  a separate  building.  What  scheme 
would  you  suggest  for  that  ? — Jly  notion  is  that  in  a 
])lace  like  Galway  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  have 
a centre  where  the  children  could  come  after  the 
scliool  day,  say  the  Technical  Institute  here,  which  is 
working  pretty  well.  If  the  children  would  come  at 
stated  times  and  receive  instruction  from  ouv  qualified 
teachers  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  literary 
instruction  of  the  day. 

16894.  Yours  is  a technical  school,  not  a National 
school  ? — Yes. 

16895.  And  you  would  suggest  that  the  children 
of  the  National  schools  of  all  denominations  should 
come  into  your  technical  school  ? — Yes,  after  school 
hours. 

16896.  And  it  should  be  something  quite  distinct 
from  the  literary  work  ? — Yes. 

16897.  Or  from  the  National  Board? — Well,  the 
National  Board  could  exercise  control  over  it. 

16898.  They  have  no  control  over  the  technical 
school? — They  have  practically,  because  the  Model 
school  is  theirs  and  they  have  allowed  us  two  or  three 
i-ooros  to  work  in  there.  A good  number  of  the 
children  in  the  town  have  already  come  to  our  schools 
and  have  been  very  well  instructed.  I hold  here  some 
certificates  that  the  children  have  I'eceived  from  the 
Guilds  and  City  of  London  Institute,  because  we  are 
working  in  connection  with  that  Institute  as  well  as 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

16899.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  cost  of 
appliances  should  be  provided  ? — The  two  local  autho- 
rities, the  Urban  and  the  Sanitary  Local  Authority 
have  levied  a rate  on  the  union,  and  that  amounts  to 
about  £276,  it  is  Id.  in  the  £,  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Dejiartment  gives  us  a coirespoiiding  sum,  and 
with  this  money  we  have  purchased  all  the  necessary 
appliances  and  all  the  materials  for  impai'ting  instruc- 
tion of  this  nature. 

16900.  That  would,  of  course,  be  sufficient  for 
Galway ; but  how  would  you  carry  the  same  sort  of 
thing  out  in  places  that  were  too  far  from  Galway  for 
the  children  to  avail  themselves  of  your  school  ? — I 
would  have  Galway  as  a centre  from  which  our 
teachers  could  go  as  perijiatetics,  say  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  town. 

16901.  But  your  school  was  to  be  a centre  for  the 
province  of  Connaught.  How  would  you  do  it? — 
To  train  teachers  in  Galway. 

16902.  But  when  the  teachers  came  to  teach 
would  you  suggest  they  should  go  as  peripatetic 
teacher.s  round  the  provinces  to  different  schools? — 
To  different  centres,  yes. 
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1 6903.  You  would  not  suggest  that  there  should  he 
practical  classes  attached  to  every  school  1 — I would 
have  a centre,  at  all  events,  where  the  teachers  would 
he  trained. 

1B904:.  I am  talking  of  the  cliildren  1 — They  could 
he  taken  to  a small  centre  in  other  towns,  and  used 
as  peripatetics  in  the  same  way  as  I suggest  in 
Calway. 

16905.  You  would  confine  that  to  towns? — Yes, 
and  to  National  schools  within  a radius  of  five  miles 
from  the  town. 

16906.  Would  a good  many  of  the  National  schools 
he  near  enough  to  a town  of  some  sort  large  enough  to 
he  a centre? — I think  they  would  in  most  cases.  Our 
committee,  tlicn,  for  cookery  and  laundry  and  other 
subjects  supply  all  the  materials,  and  we  have  all  the 
proper  appliances  for  imparting  the  kuowledge. 

16907.  How  would  you  provide  tho.se  appliances 
and  materials  in  small  schools  1 — I think  if  the  local 
authority  in  small  places  act  as  the  local  authority  in 
Galway  have  acted,  aud  levy  a rate  under  the 
Technical  Education  Act,  and  be  well  subsidised  by 
tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  matter 
would  work  well. 

16908.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  opposi- 
tion to  that  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayei'.s  ? — The  rate- 
payers, of  course,  oppose  it ; but  their  opposition  is 
mikl.  They  are  always  in  hope  that  some  legislation  will 
come  to  relievo  them  of  tlie  burden  ; but  still,  at  a 
sacrifice  to  themselves,  they  have  done  it  for  five 
years  in  Galway. 

16909.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  industrial  programme  in  the  schools  ? — 
To  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers.  They  have  never 
been  trained  themselves. 

1G910.  To  what  subjects  do  you  allude? — T allude 
to  cookery,  dressmaking,  and  needlework. 

16911.  Doyouthink  that  where  it  has  been  taken  up 
it  has  failed  ?— I think  tlie  knowledge  imparted  would 
not  amount  to  much.  1 think  it  is  all  important 
that  the  teacher  of  cookery  would  be  well  qualified, 
and  have  passed  through  the  necessary  training  aud 
have  the  necessary  certificates. 

16912.  Are  there  many  places  in  the  County  Gal- 
way, to  your  knowledge,  wliere  it  has  been  attempted 
to  teach  cookery? — Well,  there  are  a good  many 
place.s. 

16913.  You  think  it  has  not  been  successful? — I 
•don’t  think  it  has  been  successful  at  all ; for  instance, 
the  National  Board  appointed  four  I’ery  competent 
teachers,  and  one  actually  v/orked  in  Galway  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  her  expeiience  was  that  she 
was  not  supplied  with  tlie  proper  materials,  and, 
secondly,  had  not  the  appliances. 

16914.  Whose  fault  was  that  1 — I suppose  the 
mimagers  did  not  provide  the  materials.  The  whole 
burden  rested  on  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Model 
School,  where  the  Commissioners  provide<l  it  all. 

16915.  Mr.  RjiDiNGTON. — The  rate  that  you  apeak 
of  is  levied  off  the  whole  union? — It  is  levied  oti'the 


•\mion  at  large. 

16916.  Is  any  technical  instruction  given  in  the 
•rural  parts  of  the  union? — Well,  it  is  not  given  as 
yet,  huf  we  made  an  attemjit  to  give  it.  We  were 
teaching  woollen  weaving  here,  and  our  instructor  in 
weaving  was  supposed  to  go  as  a peripatetic  to  the 
country  villages,  and  we  took  a great  deal  of  trouble 
to  ascertain  from  the  guardians  whether  they  required 
his  services,  hut  they  seemed  not  to  want  him  except 
in  one  particular  parisli. 

16917.  At  present,  then,  the  rate  is  levied  off  the 
■whole  union  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Galway  ? — 
That  is  the  way  it  stands  at  pi'esent,  but  it  is  not  the 
way  we  hope  it  to  he.  We  purpose  lia-ving  a teacher 
of  agriculture  to  send  as  a peripatetic  to  teach  the 
farmeis  and  to  teach  the  children  in  tlie  schools.  We 
ure  anxious  even  that  the  grewn-up  people  would 
benefit  by  the  instruction  imparted  in  our  schools, 
because  they  are  the  ratepayers. 

16918.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a peripatetic  teacher  of 


agriculture  going  to  a school  and  teaching  the  pupils  ? 
— I think  so,  because  the  teachers  are  not  qualified. 

16919.  Would  that  be  a better  system  than  to  make 
the  teacher  qualified? — I think  the  best  system  is  to 
get  a fully  qualified  man,  who  will  devote  all  his 
attention  to  agriculture. 

1 0920.  And  go  from  school  to  school? — And  go  from 
school  to  school  as  a peripatetic. 

16921.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  to  letting  him  teach  in  their  schools  ? — 
I think  they  would  gladly  welcome  him. 

16922.  Would  they  not  lose  the  fees  for  agricul- 
ture ? — I suppose  they  would  lose  fees,  but  the 
subject  is  not  taught. 

16923.  I understood  yo\i  to  say  that  you  wish 
the  Model  School  to  be  turned  into  a technical 
scliool  where  agriculture  might  be  taught? — Practi- 
cally. 

16924.  If  the  teacliers  came  up  for  a course  of 
agricidture  there,  would  they  not  be  able  to  teach 
in  it  in  their  schools  afterwards? — Well,  of  course 
they  would,  but  until  that  comes 

16925.  Then  you  think  that  employing  a peri- 
patetic teacher  is  merely  a preparatory  arrangement 
until  tlie  ordinary  teachers  become  qualified? — Yes, 
until  they  become  fully  qualified,  but,  considering 
the  time  they  have  to  devote  to  literary  subjects, 
I think  it  would  be  a considerable  time  before  they 
became  qualified. 

16926.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  programme 
for  agriculture? — It  is  very  good  for  the  teachers,  but 
I don’t  believe  tlie  children  benefit  by  it.  I think  the 
teachers  who  go  in  for  teaching  agriculture  should 
know  it  practically,  and  have  a practical  knowledge 
of  it  iti'jre  than  is  derived  from  a text-book.  Know- 
ledge from  a text-book  alone  is  not  sufficient. 

16927.  But  you  are  in  lavour  of  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  in  the  schools  1 — I am. 

16928.  It  has  been  suggested  that  elementary 
chemistry  and  elementary  physics  might  be  taught, 
and  not  the  details  of  farming  processes.  Have  you 
thought  out  tliat  alternative  scheme  ? — No,  hut  I am 
just  merely  relating  to  you  my  experiences  of  a con- 
versation I had  with  the  teachers,  and  they  believe 
themselves  that  the  subject  is  not  efficiently  taught 
unless  the  teachers  know  it  practically  themselves — 
tliat  is.  from  the  actual  practical  knowledge  acquired 
on  the  farm. 

16929.  But  you  want  the  teachers  to  become  prac- 
tical farmers  ? — To  kuow  the  processes. 

16930.  To  know  the  processes  of  agriculture,  just 
as  a steward  might  ? — Yes,  the  teachers  themselves  tell 
me,  a good  many  that  I have  met,  that  that  would  be 
very  useful. 

16931.  Could  that  ever  be  fully  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Might  not  that  come  later  on  in  a special  agricultural 
college  1 — YeSj  hut  I don’t  tliink  it  does  come  later  on. 

16932.  I should  like  to  know  what  you  wish  to  see 
carried  out? — I would  wish  that  the  centre  I suggest 
would  have  a farm  where  agriculture  would  be  taught 
practically,  and  that  the  teachers  would  come  in  there 
and  see  the  processes. 

16933.  And  when  they  go  back  to  their  schools  ? — 
Impart  that  knowledge  to  the  children. 

16934.  Aud  do  you  think  that  the  children  are 
capable  of  benefiting  much  by  it  ? — They  are  not 
benefiting  much  by  the  present  system. 

16935.  But  you  have  not  considered  the  question 
of  doing  away  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
Primary  schools  and  substituting  practical  science? — 
No,  I have  not. 

16936.  Doyouthink  that  cookery  could  be  taught  in 
every  raral  school  if  the  teacher  had  gone  through  a 
short  course  at  a training  college? — Well,  I don't 
think  it  will  be  efficiently  taught.  I think  the  course 
with  a qualified  teacher,  such  as  we  have  at  thu 
technical  school  is  a necessity.  It  is  a very  sevei'e 
course.  They  have  to  go  through  all  the  processes. 

P 


Galway. 


Rev.  P.  Lally, 
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Galwar.  16937.  You  don’t  think  a course  of  six  weeks  at 
_ some  centre  would  be  sufficient  1 — I don’t  believe  it 

• - ' would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a teacher. 

Eot.P.  Lally,  16938.  For  the  merely  elementary  cookery  neces- 
sary  in  rural  schools! — It  would  be  a good  thing,  but 
I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a fully  qualified 
teacher. 

16939.  Have  you  considered  the  immense  expense 
of  having  fully  qualificdteachersaU  over  tliecountry ! 

I suggest  each  teacher  from  the  school  should  go  to 

a radius  of  five  miles. 

. 16i'40.  What  would  happen  the  schools  beyond  the 
five  miles  radius  1 — Well,  make  some  larger  provision 
for  that  or  say  ten  miles.  If  tlie  matter  is  to  he 
taught  at  all  I would  have  it  taught  well  and 
efficiently. 

16941.  CnAiRMAX. — It  was  suggested  to  us,  yester- 
day, I think  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  that  Avhat 
was  desirable  was  not  that  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  bo  cooks,  but  that  they  should  be  taught  the 
principles  of  cooking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cook  food  for 
their  husbands  wlren  they  became  wives ! — I think 
that  is  quite  fair  enough.  Of  course  those  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  being  cooks  can  go  further,  hub  for  the 
teaching  of  the  National  system  that  is  quite  enough, 

16942,  Mr.  REUtNCiTON. — Is  it  necessary  lor  that 
purjiose  to  have  such  highly  qualified  teachers  of 
cookerj-  as  those  now  einjiloyed  by  the  Board! — I 
think  some  way  or  another  they  undei-stand  best  how 
to  teach  it  and  proceed  about  it, 

1694'->.  Now,  as  regai-ds  -woodwork.  Woodwork  is 
not  taught  in  any  National  school  in  this  city ! — Not 
in  this  city.  The  only  place  outside  Galway  where 
it  is  taught  is  Cashel. 

16944.  Have  you  any  classes  in  woodwork  at  the 
Technical  Institute! — We  liave. 

16945.  Could  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  woodwork 
they  do! — They  have  prepared  models, 

16946.  With  a -view  to  become  carpenters! — Well, 
some  did  become  caipenters  actually  from  our  school. 
And  then  there  is  the  panelling  of  doors. 

1 6947.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  wood- 
work that  is  in  operation  in  some  large  English  cities ! 
—Well,  I visited  all  the  polytechnical  institutes  in 
London. 

1 6948.  But  you  have  nob  seen  any  of  the  woodwork 
centres  in  connection  with  the  board  scbouls  in  Liver- 
poid  or  Loudon ! — No  j I have  not  seen  those  schools. 

1G949.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  kind  of  wood- 
-work  introduced  into  the  English  elementary  schools  is 
much  simpler  than  you  have  been  outlining! — They 
commence  with  us  with  very  siniple  things — to  make 
knifeboards,  and  small  pencils,  and  brackets,  and 
chimney  boards,  and  they  advance  to  the  other  work. 

1 6950.  Is  there  any  subject  which  you  think  might  be 
omitted  from  the  present  programme  in  order  to  in- 
ti-oduce  manual  work ! 1 would  not  like  to  inter- 
fere with  the  present  literary  programme  in  the 
National  schools  at  all.  My  notion  would  be 
that  after  the  school  work  and  the  literary  work  of 
the  day  would  he  the  time  for  practical  training. 

16951.  And  would  not  the  children  be  tired  after 
the  school ! — After  an  hour  or  two.  Two  hours  after 
the  school  had  been  over. 

16952.  How  could  you  carry  that  out  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  winter ! — I would  make  special 
provision  for  the  rural  districts.  After  school  tiioy 
might  remain  for  another  hour. 

16953.  Chairman. — Would  not  that  interfere  with 
their  getting  food.  They  don't  get  dinner  in  rural 
schools  1 — In  most  of  the  rural  schools,  especially 
preparing  for  examination,  they  work  from  three  to 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

1 6954.  Then  you  would  shorten  some  of  that  extra 
work ! — I think  the  time  allowed  by  the  Board’s  rules 
is  up  to  3 o’clock. 

1 6955,  Monsiguor  Mot-LOY. — I thiuk  it  would  help 
us.  Father  Lally,  if  you  gave  us  a short  account  of  the 
first  foundation  of  your  school,  and  its  history  up  to 


the  [ireseut  time.  When  was  it  founded '! — In  January, 
1893. 

16956.  What  was  the  object  in  view  of  those  wlie 
founded  it ! — The  object  in  view  was  to  impart  this 
practical  and  manual  training. 

16957.  To  wha:  class  of  pupils! — To  all  who 
should  come  within  our  reach.  We  were  anxious 
that  the  children  of  the  advanced  classes  in  the 
National  schools  would  benefit  as  much  as  possible 
by  our  teaching. 

16958.  Did  you  propose  to  teach  adults ! ~We  did^ 
and  we  have. 

16959.  Then  your  pupils  would  consist  to  some 
extent  of  adults,  and  to  some  extent  of  tlie  advanced 
pupils  of  the  National  schools! — What  we  proposed 
last  year  to  do  was  to  have  a class  in  the  evening  at 
5 o’clock  for  tlie  children  in  the  sixth  class  of  tlie 
National  schools.  We  did  form  a class,  and  it  was 
largely  attended  for  .some,  time,  but  my . experience 
afterwards  was  that  the  teachers  were  all  in  opposition 
against  us,  because  they  thought  the  childreu  coming 
there  interfered  with  the  preparation  for  the  resulk 
examination — the  home  lessons. 

169G0.  What  subjects  did  you  propose  to  teach!— 
For  girls,  cookery,  and  laundry,  and  dressmaking,  and 
for  boys  manual  woodwork,  and  girls  and  boys,  type- 
writing and  shorthand. 

16961.  And  not  agriculture !— No,  hut  our  anxiety 
is  to  get  a fully-qualified  teacher  of  agriculture,  whom 
we  would  send  as  a jicripatetic  to  country  villages, 
and  to  teach  in  the  town  as  well. 

16962.  Did  you  propose  to  teach  elementajy 
science! — We  liave  been  teaching  elementary  science 
in  connection  with  the  Depai'tmeut  of  Science  and 
Art. 

16963.  Then,  practically,  your  purpose  was  to 
establish  a school  in  which  you  would  teach  the  whole 
ran>re  of  what  are  usually  called  technical  subjects! 
Yes,  that  was  our  purpose  and  anxiety, 

16964.  For  boys,  woodwork,  agriculture,  and 
elementary  science  ; would  you  teach  drawing  !— Oh, 
yes,  we  have  had  a fully  qudifiod  teacher  of  drawing. 

16965.  And  for  girls,  needlework,  dressmaking, 
laundry,  and  cooking! — Yes. 

16966.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  far  your 
purpose  has  been  carried  out,  up  to  the  present  time— 
fii-st,  how  many  pujiils  have  you  actuallj'  in  the  school 
at  present  ? — We  are  only  just  after  opening,  I could 
not  say. 

16967.  How  many  had  you  last  year ! — About  150. 

16968.  Of  these  how  many  were  ma'es  and  how 
many  females ! — I wouhi  say  nearly  ninety  girls,  and 
the  rest  were  boys. 

16969.  What  were  the  ages  of  those  pupils  that 
actually  came  to  you! — I suppose  the  youngest  amongst 
them  would  be  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  then  they  went 
up  to  twenty -fi\'e. 

16970.  A-iid  what  subjects  were  actually  taught 
last  year  in  the  school! — The  subjects  actually  taught 
last  year  were  cookery  and  laundry,  dressmaliing,  and 
cutting  out,  typewriting,  and  shorthand. 

16971.  Drawing! — Drawing,  model  drawing,  free 
hand,  and  perspective  drawing,  aud  there  was  water- 
colour  and  painting  in  oils  for  advanced  students. 

16972.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  success  that 
you  have  achieved ; does  it  show,  do  you  tliick, 
that  there  was  a want  of  the  kind  of  education  that 
you  are  jiroviding! — It  shows  there  was  decidedly  a 
want,  and  the  only  difficulty  I have  about  the  matter 
is  that,  the  teachers  of  the  National  scliouls  found  a 
difficulty  in  allowing  the  advanced  childreu  to  go  to  us. 

17973.  Did  that  difficulty  arise  from  the  hour  at 
which  they  had  to  come,  or  from  tire  unwillingness  of 
the  teachers  that  the  children  should  be  taught  these 
subjects! — They  were  very  anxious  they  should  be 
taught  these  subjects,  but  they  were  afraid  they  woiJa 
neglect  their  home  lessons  in  consequence  of  coraiug 
to  our  schools  at  night,  at  least  that  wa.s  the  reasou 
alleged. 
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16^74.  Chairman. — How  often  was  it  proposed 
they  slioiild  go  to  yon  ?— For  cooking,  three  times  a 
week  !iud  laundry  twice,  that  is  the  girls,  that  was 
the  only  difficulty  we  found  at  all. 

1(5975.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Are  you  of  opinion 
that  some  of  these  subjects,  at  least,  miglit  be  taught 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  or  do  you  think  it 
better  they  should  be  all  taught  apart  from  the 
National  schools,  in  institutions  such  as  youvsl — I 
think  it  would  be  the  best,  because  we  would  have 
die  highly  efficient  teachers  tiies'e.  We  have  a good 
deal  of  money  at  our  <lis)>osal  in  consequence  of  the 
grant  from  the  rates  and  the  Dei)artment  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  that-  enables  us  to  have  highly  qualified 
teachers. 

16976.  What  is  the  rate?—  Id.  in  the  £■,  and  that 
yields £276  annually;  that  is  collected  on  the  entire 
union. 

16977.  Suppose  your  school  were  firmly  and  success- 
fully established,  would  it  meet  your  object  if  it  were 
reserved  for  those  who  have  already  finished  tlieir 
National  school  course  1 — Of  course,  it  would. 

1697S.  And  in  that  case  a pi-eparation  might  be 
made  for  the  training  yon  give,  by  teaching  the  fii  st 
elements  of  these  subjects  in  the  National  schools  1 — 
Yes, 

16979.  You  would  then  have  no  o]>position  from 
the  National  school  teachers  ? — No. 

16960.  You  have  heard  I daresay  that  in  other 
countries  tliey  have  what  they  call  continuation 
schools  ? — Yes. 

16981.  That  is  to  say,  schools  which  are  attended 
by  pupils  who  have  already  left  the  ordinary  primary 
schools  1 — Ours  is  a school  of  that  nature,  but  we  we  e 
very  anxious  to  benefit  the  children  as  long  as  they 
were  not  taught  these  subjects  in  the  National  schools. 

16982.  Cap.  you  tell  us  whether  the  teaching 
given  in  your  institution  has  been  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  the  people — whether  they  appreciate 
the  kind  of  teaching  you  give! — The  best  evidence  of 
that  is  tliey  are  continuing  the  rate.  • 

16983.  So  that  the  ratepayers  are  with  you.  Are 
the  pupils  of  your  school  chiefly  the  children  of  rate- 
payers!— Oil,  they  are  the  children  of  ratepayers. 

1698-i.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  parents 
•of  those  children  desire  that  education  1 — Yes. 

16985.  And  you  tliink  it  importinb  that  this 
kiml  of  education  should  be  superadded  to  what  the 
children,  learn  in  the  National  schools  1 — I think  it 
is  of  interest  at  present  because  the  great  proportion 
of  children,  as  far  as  I have  come  in  contact  with 
them,  after  leaving  the  National  schools,  don’t  seem 
to  know  the  elements  of  cookery,  or  laundry,  or  dress- 
making. 

16986.  Do  you  think  that  the  children,  when  they 
leave  the  National  schools,  are  not  properly  fitted  for 
the  work  before  them  in  life ! — There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  tliat — I Lave  known  a number  of  girls  to 
leave  the  National  schools  and  afterwards  to  get 
married,  and  they  were  very  innocent  of  how  to  con- 
duct housework ; they  got  their  husband's  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  but  were  unable  to  conduct  the  house- 
hold work.  They  could  play  the  piano,  and  had 
accomplishments  of  that  kind,  but  were  wanting  in 
practical  knowledge. 

169S7.  The  children  who  learn  dressmaking  from 
yon,  do  they  afterwards  apply  that  knowledge  at 
home  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  way  of  making 
and  mending  their  own  clothes  1 — I know  they  do, 
and  they  prepare  the  dinners  for  their  families  at 
home. 

16988.  So  with  regard  to  dressmaking  and  cookery, 
they  apply  what  they  learn  practically  at  home  ? — Yes, 
and  with  the  best  of  results.  1 have  known  from 
their  parents  that. 

16989.  You  were;  asked  whether  you  thought' it 
would  be  sufficient  to  teach  the.  principles  of  cooking 
without  teaching  tho  art  of  cooking.  I should  like 
you  to  explain  yoiir  views  on  that  point  more  fully! — 
For  young  children  it  would  be  very  good  to  begin 


with  the  jirinciples  of  cooking,  it  would  be  something  Galwajf. 
gained,  afterwards  the  knowledge  might  be  extended- 

16990.  But  do  you  not  think  that,  before  you  are  — 
done  with  them,  they  ought  to  learn  the  art  of  cooking  ^ 

as  well  as  the  principles ! — I think  so. 

16991.  Do  you  think  tliey  could  ever  apply  the 
principles  usefully  in  practice  if  they  had  not  been 
taught  the  art  as  well  as  the  princijjles ! — Some  clever 
people  might,  but  it  would  be  no  bui'den  to  them,  the 
knowledge  would  be  very  useful.  In  a great  many 
National  schools  where  the  qualified  teacher  went  the 
great  difficulty  was  in  getting  proper  materials  to  use 
in  the  cooking. 

16992.  How  was  the  difficulty  met  in  your  in- 
stitution!— Our  committee  supply  everything, 

materials  of  the  very  first  and  best  order,  and  then  we 
have  all  the  appliances  that  are  needful. 

1 6993.  "What  do  you  do  with  the  things  that  are 
cooked! — “We  iiiauage  to  sell  them  immediately  after 
the  lesson. 

16994:.  Y’ou  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them! 

— Very  little. 

16995.  Does  the  sale  of  them  pay  the  first  cost -of 
raw  material — It  goes  very  largely  to  pay  the  first 
cost  of  the  raw  material. 

16996.  Mr.  Mollov.-- Have  you  published  any 
annual  report  of  your  institute! — We  have. 

16997.  And  the  latest  one  is  for  1896  ! — ;For  the 
session  of  1896-97. 

16998.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  hand  it 
in  to  the  secretary  later  on !— With  pleasure. 

16999.  What  science  subjects  are  talsen  up  in 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depar-tment  1 — 

Last  year  mathematics,  building  construction,  prac- 
tical, plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  we  were  teaching 
also  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

17000.  Ami  in  connection  with  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London! — We  had  wood  work,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  and  dressmaking  and  cutting  out. 

17001 . What  attendances  are  required  in  connection, 
with  South  Kensington  and  with  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  1 — I think  twenty. 

17002.  Now  in  tlie  twenty  lessons  did  the  ordinary 
ex-National  school  pupils  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  ihese  subjects,  do  you  think! — Of  course  twenty 
attendances  are  the  minimum,  but  there  they  are 
every  night ; they  must  qualify  by  twenty  attendances 
for  examination  but  they  come  regularly  every  night 
during  the  session. 

17003,  What  is  the  state  of  information  on  these 
subjects  that  you  find  the  National  teachers  have! — 

I think  they  weie  very  well  up  in  those  sciences 
when  they  came  to  us  even,  but  their  knowledge 
was  perfected  at  our  place,  so  far  that  they  passed 
very  creditably  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

17004.  Had  there  been  a Science  and  Art  Class  in 
Galway  before  the  establishment  of  your  institute  1 — 

I believe  there  was,  there  were  two  or  three  pupils 
in  it.  There  was  a science  and  arc  class,  also,  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits  for  some  years,  but  they  gave 
it  up  before  we  began. 

17005.  Chairman. — Where  did  they  get  their  pre- 
vious knowledge! — At  the  different  scboolsof  the  town. 

17006.  The  National  schools f—Yes,  but  they  were 
anxious  to  get  certificates  under  the  Science,  and  Art 
Department. 

17007.  But  who  taught  them  there  ! — The  Na- 
tional teachers. 

17008,  Then  the  National  teachers  do  teach  cook- 
ing!— No,  these  were  the  scientific  subjects  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

17009.  Mr.  Moulot. — The  other  subjects  were  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  accoustics,  light  and  heat! — Yes, 
we  had  th^e  last  year  taught  by  a graduate  of  the 
University. 

■ -17010.  The  pupils  who  came  forward  Jrom  the 
National  schools  to  receive  instruction  in  these 
branches  in  your  institute,  how  were  they  prepared 
previously ! — They  were  not  prepared  at  all,  they  had 
to  commence  at  the  beginning. 
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17011.  Then  their  success,  as  tested  by  these  certi- 
ficates, is  due  to  your  institution  ? — Yes,  in  techno- 
logical subjects. 

17012.  Have  you  any  minimum  age  for  admission  ? 

We  have  specified  no  mininium,  but  we  scarcely 

receive  anyone  under  fourteen. 

17013.  And  therange isf'rom fourteen xip  ? — Yes,  we 
often  take  tradesmen  in  to  learn  the  sciences  that 
apply  to  their  trade.  My  idea  always  was  to  have  a 
man  who  understands  building  construction  and  plane 
and  solid  geometiy,  and  understands  the  application 
of  these  subjects  to  trades. 

170H.  Of  course  drawing  to  scale  is  taught  very 
carefully  in  your  institxitel — Yes. 

17015.  In  what  state  were  the  pupils  in  drawing 
who  came  to  you  1 — Except  those  who  came  from  an 
advanced  school  where  drawing  was  taught  con- 
tinually, the  pupils  from  the  ordinary  National  schools 
were  innocent  of  it. 

17016.  You  mentioned  you  were  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuation schools  1 — Yes. 

17017.  Atwhathour  would  you  expect  those  to  open? 
— Our  hours  are  from  7 to  9.  But  some  classes  might 
be  carried  on  earlier  in  the  evening ; we  have  had 
earlier  classes  at  5 o’clock  ; we  had  a class  working 
continually  at  5 o’clock  for  the  children  of  the  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  National  schools. 

17018.  What  was  your  average  number  under 
instruction  last  year  ? — 150. 

17019.  What  accommodation,  pray,  had  you  for  the 
150  ? — We  have  a large  house  in  Prospect  Hill,  with 
a good  many  large  rooms,  and  we  pay  ^40  for  that. 
And  then  we  had  three  rooms,  the  Commissioners  gave 
us,  in  the  Model  School ; in  the  lai-gest  carpentry 
was  taught,  building  construction,  machine  construc- 
tion, and  practical  plane  and  solid  geometry  ; and  in 
another  room  the  head-master  of  the  Model  School  was 
teaching  science,  mathematics,  and  the  principles  of 
agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art. 

17020.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  Prospect 
Hill  ? — We  have  five  or  six  big  rooms ; we  were 
teaching  there  cookery,  laundry,  and  dressmaking  and 
cutting  out,  typewriting  and  shorthand,  and  difi'erent 
branches  of  art. 

17021.  Do  you  find  it  convenient  to  have  your 
school  in  two  portions? — Exceedingly  inconvenient, 
and  it  was  my  anxiety  to  have  one  good  centre 
to  teach  all  the  subjects,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I 
hoped,  if  the  Commissioners  were  disposing  of  the 
Model  School,  they  would  give  it  to  us  for  that 
purpose. 

17022.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Is  there  any  diffi- 
culty about  the  Model  Seliooi  being  used  for  the 
instruction  of  women  at  night  ? — That  difficulty  was 
raised  by  the  Commissioners.  They  don’t  allow  us  to 
use  it  in  the  day,  and  they  won’t  allow  girls  to  come 
there  at  present ; I woviltl  not  ask  the  girls  to  come 
there  at  night. 

17023.  It  would  be  better  if  the  school  were  closer 
to  the  middle  of  the  town  ? — That  is  very  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  town — it  exists  there,  and  could  be 
made  a splendid  institution. 

17024.  Mr.  Molloy. — The  Model  School,  strictly 
siieakiu",  is  not  so  inconveniently  situated  ? — It  is 
tolerably  central. 

17025.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  special  teacher  of  cookery  that  came  down  from 
the  Association  in  Kildare-street  ? — She  gave  every 
satisfaction,  we  were  extremely  pleased  with  her,  and 
we  have  her  again  this  year.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
dei-standing  we  had  not  her  last  year,  and  I had  two 
teachers  from  Leeds,  one  on  cookery  and  laundry,  and 
the  other  on  dressmaking  and  cutting-out,  and  they 
gave  every  satisfaction,  too. 

17026.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  the  subject  being 
carried  on  continuously  throughout  the  year,  and  not 
limited  to  twenty  lessons  ? — I think  it  is  the  anxiety 
of  every  member  of  the  committee  that  they  should 
go  on  continuously. 


17027.  You  have  already  answered  this  question, 
that  you  find  the  ratepayers  are  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  work  done,  and  desire  a continuance  of  it  ?— 
The  best  evidence  is  that  they  are  continuing 
the  rate. 

17028.  Sir.  Harrisgton, — Where  did  you  get  the 
teachers  for  the  woodwork  from  ? —Well,  I had  a veiy 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a teacher  of  woodwork.  I 
think  we  spent  abmit  £10  in  advertising  in  Ireland, 
and  we  could  not  get  a highly-qualified  man,  because 
my  desire  from  tlie  start  was  to  have  a man  qualified 
in  building  construction  and  jilane  and  solid  geometry, 
and  to  apply  these  to  trades,  and  we  could  not  get  a 
man  so  qxialified  in  Irelantl,  so  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  of  tlir^  Polytechnic  at 
Borough-road  I was  able  to  get  a man  from  London, 
and  be  worked  with  us  for  three  years. 

17o29.  So  most  of  your  teachers  are  drawn  from 
England  ? — We  had  tliree  teachers  from  England,  one 
from  London,  and  two  from  Leeds,  but  the  teacher  for 
cookery  this  year  is  drawn  from  the  Royal  Association, 
and  she  is  a highly-qualified  lady,  aud  teaches  veiy 
efficiently  indeed. 

17030.  Mr.  Struthers. — Your  school  is  practically 
an  evening  continuous  school? — Practically  a con- 
tinuation school. 

17031.  The  schools  are  held  in  the  evening  ? — From 
seven  to  nine. 

17032.  All  the  year  round? — No;  during  the 
session  coimnenciiig  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and 
tenninating  with  the  May  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute. 

17033.  You  have  no  classes  in  summer? — Not  at 
present. 

17034.  Would  you  think  it  useful  to  have  classes 
carried  on  all  the  year  round? — Exceedingly  uselul; 
but  for  evening  classes  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to 
have  them  in  summer,  because  in  the  fine  evenings 
there  are  so  many  amusements  it  is  iinpossihle  to  keep 
the  children  at  school. 

17035.  The  subjects  you  teach  in  your  school  are 
mostly  of  the  kind  that  could  not  be  taught  to  young 
children  in  elementary  schools  ? — The  pupils  would 
require  to  be  of  an  advanced  age  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  information,  accordingly  we  don’t  take  them 
earlier  than  fourteen. 

17036.  They  are  also  subjects  of  such  a kind  that 
they  would  require  teachers  of  a special  knowledge  to 
teach  thoroughly  1 — Yes. 

17037.  Such  that  you  could  not  expect  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  in  every  school  to  have  ? — Such  that  the 
ordinary  teachers  in  every  school  have  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  they  have  never  been  trained 
that  way. 

17038.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of 
a rural  .school  to  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  typewriting  and  shorthand  ? — Of  course 
it  can  be  acquired,  but  I think  it  scarcely  practicable 
that  he  can  efficiently  teach  in  all  those  subjects. 

17039.  But  we  may  have  in  the  elementary  schools 
certain  instruction  which  would  make  the  pupils 
better  able  to  benefit  by  the  instru  -.tion  you  give  ?— 
Oh,  yes. 

17040.  Particularly  drawing ; that  is  a subject 
that  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
as  a preparation  for  their  work  ? — Yes  ; the  greater' 
portion  of  the  children  in  National  schools  go  into 
industrial  pursuits  afterwards,  and  those  who  go  into 
trades  are,  it  is  lamentable  to  say,  very  defective  in 
the  knowledge  of  drawing. 

17041.  And  such  instmetion  in  science  as  would 
cultivate  their  observation  would  be  useful  as  a pr'e- 
paration  for  your  school? — Yes. 

17042.  And  something  which  gave  a sense  of 
accuracy  ? — ^Yes  ; aud  to  develop  the  faculty  of  com- 
pai'ison. 

17u43.  Your  school  sei'ves  the  people  in  Galway 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  have  you  con- 
sidered how  similar  evening  continuation  schools 
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could  be  carried  on  in  more  remoue  districts  % — I only 
considered  tlie  matter  as  far  as  Galway  was  con- 
cerned, and  a radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  outside 
of  Galway.  I would  have  all  the  schools  within  that 
radius  served  by  the  peripaietic  teachers  from  our 
centre. 

17044.  You  spoke  of  the  teaching  of  woodwork  in 
the  town  of  G^way,  and  your  idea  was  that  the 
older  children  should  come  from  the  National  schools 
to  your  centre  to  be  instructed  there  ^ — Yes,  and  tliat 
is  what  a good  many  of  them  have  doue. 

17045.  Then  would  you  expect  to  be  paid  a grant 
for  the  instruction  so  given  bj'  the  National  Board  1 — 
Yes. 

17046.  You  would  wish  thatl — I would  wish 
that 

17047.  Professor  Fitzgerald.— There  is  a point 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  make  out — thatriuestion 
of  time  has  been  raised,  and  the  instruction  ot  boys  in 
country  schools  in  agricul  Sure.  What  do  boys  in  town 
schools  do  at  the  time  the  boys  in  country  schools  are 
taught  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools  % In  the 
elementary  town  schools  children  need  not  be  taught 
aoricnlture  ; what  are  they  taught  atthehour  at  which 
a<Triciilture  is  taught  in  t!)e  country  schools  1 — I 
cannot  say  straight  off. 

17048.  There  is  no  other  subject  that  they  are 
generally  taught  in  town  schools  corresponding  to- 
agriculture  ? — In  a great  many  of  the  town  schools  I 
think  they  are  taught  elementary  drawing ; I don’t 
think  tliat  is  taught  iu  country  schools  as  a rule. 

17049.  Boys  are  not  taught  drawing  iu  all  schools 
now,  but  they  are  in  some  schools  7 — M o j it  is  a gi'eat 
pity  they  would  not  be  taught  in  all. 

17050.  Would  there  be  time  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme?— In  the  Convent  schools  drawing  is  taught. 

17051.  Without  interfering  with  the  literary  pro- 
gramme?—Oh,  yes;  it  can  be  worked  into  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  taught  in  the  two  Convent  town 
schools. 

17052.  So  it  could  be  introduced  in  all  schools 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  literaiy  train- 
ing?— I think  it  coulcl. 

17053.  Do  you  think  the  managers  about  this 
district  would  be  willing  to  introduce,  or  anxious  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  drawing  and  elementary 
science  into  the  schools? — I never  knew  a man  to  be 
opposed  to  it.  I think  they  would  be  very  glad  of  it 
it  would  be  so  useful  to  the  children. 

17054.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  other  managers 
about?— All  the  managers  I ever  lieard  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  children  learning- 
drawing. 

17055.  Do  you  think  they  would  like  to  encourage 
them  to  do  some  elementary  manual  instruction, 
cardboard  work,  and  elementary  woodwork  ? — I would 
not  like  to  speak  for  any  other  manager,  but  I would 
myself.  I never  heard  them  discuss  it. 

17056.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  managers 
should  combine  together  tO  arrange  in  a particular 
district  what  manual  instruction  or  what  general  in- 
struction in  the  schools  would  suit  their  particular 
district? — Yes;  I was  reading  that  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning.  I tliink  it  was  a very  good  suggestion, 
and  that  it  would  work  very  fairly. 

17057.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
it  amongst  the  managers  of  this  district  ? — I think  it 
would. 

170.58.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  introduce  elementary  science  and 
object  lessons,  and  that  class  of  subject,  in  the  town 
schools,  or  to  introduce  manual  instruction  and  ele- 
mentory  constructive  work,  like  cardwork,  and  wire- 
work,  and  a number  of  other  things  like  that,  as  an 
introduction  to  woodwork  that  can  be  introduced  into 
schools;  and  in  opposition  to  that  there  are  object 
lessons  and  elementary  science ; h^e  you  ever 
thought  of  which  of  these  would  be  better  1 — I think 


object  lessons  and  elementary  science  would  be  very  Galway 
useful  for  children.  Oct.6. 1S9T.- 

17059.  You  think  they  would  be  more  popular 

with  the  teachers  ? — They  would  be  very  popular  with 

the  teachers. 

17060.  And  the  parents?— The  parents  would  be 
very  glad  of  them. 

17061.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  that  to  the 
constructive  work  ?— The  constructive  work  to  go  on 
later  on. 

17062.  Do  you  think  the  parents  about  this  district 
would  object  to  their  children  being  made  carpenters 
of  ?— Some  children  I hare  been  recently  speaking  to 
say  that  the  parents  would. 

17063.  You  have  not  found  the  parents  object  to 
the  girls  being  taught  laundry,  for  instance  ? — On  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  delighted  at  it ; in  the  be- 
ginning they  did  not  see  how  they  would  want  that 
knowledge,  but  when  they  commenced  to  learn,  and 
show  their  proficiency  in  washing  the  parents  were 
delighted. 

17064.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  parents  in 
Galway  have  seen  the  value  of  it?— They  have  seen 
the  value  of  it,  both  of  laundry  and  of  cookery. 

17065.  Then  you  think  from  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  willing  tliat  the  other  subjects  should  be 
introduced  into  the  elementary  schools? — I think  they 
would  ; when  it  commenced  they  did  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  but  after  the  children  acquired  the 
knowledge  they  saw  the  utility  of  it,  and  the  benefit 
of  it  to  their  own  households ; they  told  me  so. 

17066.  You  don’t  think  the,  parents  would  object  to 
these  subjects  being  introduced  into  our  schools  ? — I 
don't  see  why  Irish  parents  should  object  when  Eiiglisli 
parents  do  not. 

17067.  There  was  some  opposition  at  first? — 

And  it  was  overcome,  and  I think  it  would  be  over- 
•coine. 

17068.  R“v.  Dr.  Evans, — The  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have  granted  you  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  Model  School  for  your  technical  school  ?, 

— Yes,  sir.  , 

1 7069.  How  long  is  that  ago  ?— About  a year  ancT 
a lialf  ago. 

17070.  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  technical 
school  in  Galwaj  ? — I am  not  the  manager,  but  I am 
honorary  secretary,  and  have  so  acted  since  1893. 

17071.  Is  there  a manager  at  all? — The  Xx)rd  Bishop 
is  chairman  of  tlie  eoinmittee. 

17072.  There  is  a conunittee  ? — Yes. 

17073-  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  school? — 

T have  just  said  the  average  was  150  last  year. 

17074.  ^^'here  did  you  obtain  your  teachers? — I 
ihad  one  fi-oin  London,  whom  I got  through  the  agency 
cof  the  principal  of  the  Polytechnic ; he  was  a teacher 
fflf  carpentry  and  building  construction,  and  practical 
■fslane  and  solid  geometry,  and  I got  two  teachers  fi'om 
Leeds — -he  teacher  of  cookery  and  the  teacher  of 
dressmaking  and  r;uf.ting-out, 

17075.  Is  there  any  iuspeetion  of  the  school  ? — Mr. 

Preston  inspects  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art. 

17076.  Do  the  iuspectors  of  the  National  Board 
eome  into  it ! — The  District  Inspector  superintended 
the  examinations  last  year  on  belialf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

17077.  But  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  as  such? — Exercise  no  official  authority 
over  it. 

17078.  Do  they  charge  fees? — Yes. 

17079.  Could  you  give  an  indication,  Father  Lally, 
of  what  those  fees  are? — The  rule  is  very  elastic, 
because  tlie  committee,  in  order  to  put  no  embargo  on 
the  children  using  tlie  schools,  allowed  me  to  use  a 
discretimiaiy  power  in  fixing  the  fee,  and  when  T saw 
a deserving  case  the  fee  was  reduced,  and  sometimes 
remitted  entirely. 

17080.  You  reserve  a discretion  to  yourself? — No, 
but  the  committee  have  allowed  me  a discretion  in  the 
matter. 
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G'alwar.'  17081.  Do  you  sPnd  out  peripatetic  tpaebers  ^ — We 
have  sent  out  a peripatetic  teacher  of  weaving  of  wool, 
— ' ■ but  we  found  his  services  were  not  much  used  in  the 
Rev.  P,  hally,  country. 

17082.  The  services  of  the  teadier  did  not  quite 
satioty  the  people  ? — No,  the  peojile  did  not  want 
him. 

17083.  Have  you  !uiy  objection  to  say  what  you 
pay  the  teachers  1 — We  pay  to  the  teaclier  of  practical 
instruction  in  wood  £150  for  the  year,  practically  it 
was  for  the  session,  and  the  teacher  of  cookery  last 
year  from  Leed.s  was  paid  £90  a year,  and  the  teacher 
of  dressmaking  £70. 

17084.  Is  there  a Christian  Brothers’  sdiool  in  Gal- 
way 1— Tlie  Christian  Brothers  conduct  the  Industrial 
School ; that  was  the  only  one. 

17085.  Is  there  any  teaching  there  ? — There  is  the 
teaching  of  woodwork. 

17086.  Similar  to  yours  1 — Not  similar  to  mine; 
their  teacher  has  no  scientific  knowledge. 

17087.  CiiAiBMAy.- -Is  he  an  ordinary  teacher  ? — 
He  is  an  ordinary  carpenter,  but  then  he  has  no  idea 
of  the  scientific  subjects, 

17088.  Rev  Dr.  Evans. — Yours  is  of  a higher  order 
and  touch  moi'e  educational  1 — Yes,  in  the  higliest 
degree  educational. 

17089.  CuAtEMAN. — You  are  aware  that  in  some 
quarters  there  is  an  objection  taken  to  introducing  an 
artizan  into  a school,  on  account  of  the  discipline  of 
the  school  1 — Into  a National  school  ? 

17090.  Well,  into  an  elementary  school  1— That 
would  be  ovei'come  by  my  proposal  that  the  manual 
insi.ruction  would  be  imparted  after  the  literary 
work. 

17091.  That  the  teacher,  in  fact,  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and,  therefore,  his  authority 
would  not  be  undermined  in  the  eyes  ot  the  children 
by  an  outsider  being  brought  in  1 — Not  the  slightest : 
he  would  stand  as  he  was  before. 

17092.  Rev,  Dr.  Evans. — Can  you  put  in, -before 


we  leave,  a statement  to  show  how  much  more 
you  could  do  if  you  had  better  accommodation 
at  the  Model  School  1 — I could  tell  you  at  once,  if  w« 
had  the  Model  School  entirely  as  a technical  school 
we  could  acquire  the  land  around  it  for  piaciical 
farming  and  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  more  classes  we  could  support ; all  we  waiit 
is  money  and  i-oom. 

17U93.  Professor  Fitzgeeald. — Then  it  would 
cease  to  be  a primary  school  ‘I — It  would  cease  to  be 
a model  school. 

17094.  Mr  SrRurnEES. — It  would  still  be  avjiilable 
in  tho  day  timel — No,  we  would  have  our  classes 
there  ; at  j)reseut  the  difficulty  is,  we  have  two  houses 
divided. 

17095.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  able  at  present 
to  accouiinodate  all  thao  apply  to  be  admitted  1 — Wc 
are,  but  the  eypeiise  is  large ; we  have  to  pay  £7u 
this  year  for  our  house,  and  a large  proportion  of  rates 
and  taxes  as  well. 

17096.  Do  you  admit  all  denominations  1- —Oh, 
certainly ; we  are  working  under  the  Technical  In 
strnedou  Act  of  1890. 

17097.  Have  you  many  not  connected  with  your 
own  cluu'ch  1 — We  liave ; in  fact,  I think  the  greater 
proportion  are  Protestants  and  Fresbyteiians. 

17098.  Captain  Shaw.  — Was  the  peiipatetic 
teacher  for  weaving  1— Yes.  a teacher  of  woollen 
weaving. 

17099.  Would  it  not  necessitate  there  being  looms 
wherever  lie  wentl — It  would  not;  our  anxiety  wus 
that  he  would  teach  the  people  how  to  construct 
looms  according  to  the  latest  models. 

17100.  Teach  them  to  construct  looms  1 — Teach  the 
village  car))enter  how  to  get  up  a loom  for  the  people 
themselves. 

17101.  That  expense  would  come  on  the  locality  ] 
— It  would  come  on  the  jiarties  who  were  anxious  to 
go  on  with  the  weaving  industry  themselves. 


Very  Rev.  Canon  Lyxskey,  p.p.,  v.g..  Clifden,  examined. 

V«TT  Rev  17102.  CHAtRUAN.— I believe  you  are  the  Parish  and  half  an  an  hour  before  it;  that  is,  that  an  hour  a 

Canon  ' Priest  of  Clifden,  in.  Connemara  l—Yes.  day  should  be  devoted  to  manual  instruction. 

Lyn.skey.pp,  17103.  And  you  arc  the  manager  of  a number  of  17112.  What  would  you  take  the  other  half  hour 
National  schools  1— Eighteen  schools.  from]— From  literai-y  instruction. 

17104.  I know  they  must  be  rural  schools ; are  they  17113.  You  would  so  far  encroach  on  the  literary 
mostly  small  schools]— Yes.  instruction '! — I would, but  I would  not  take  anymore. 

17105.  What  is  the  population  of  Clifden '1— About  17114.  What  subjects  would  you  modify  to  gain 

1 500  people.  ^ ^ don’t  think  it  is  possible  to  modify  iuiy 

’ 17106.  Then  the  school  there  is  more  of  a town  subject;  I would  shorten  the  lessons. 

school] It  is;  we  have  two  schools  there — theConvenfc  17115.  It  is  in  evidence  before  us  that  that  lias 

school  and  the  ordinary  National  school.  been  done  hi  the  case  of  the  school  under  the  Christum 

17107.  The  others  are  purely  rural  schools,  with  Brothers,  at  Lismore,  where  tliey  introduced  manual 
only  one  teacher]— Yes;  we  have  two  teachers  in  two  work,  and  did  it  by  shortening  lessons,  and  gained 
of  the  eighteen  schools.  two  hours  in  the  week]— I think  so,  owing  to  the 

17108?  And  the  schools  of  which  you  are  manager  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The 
are  iu  the  two  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  ]— No,  materials  should  also  be  supplied  out  of  a fund  to 
they  are  all  in  Galway ; but  I have  had  expeiience  of  he  provided  by  the  Exchequer  through  the  National 
schools  in  Mayo.  Board.  It  will  be  very  bard  to  get  the  children 

17109.  I think  you  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on  to  provide  the  material, 
the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  irregularity  of  the  17116.  In  fact,  I suppose  in  the  rural  schools  the 
attendance  of  children  in  schools] — Yes;  I tliink  it  pareuts  don’t  possess  the  material  ] — I think  it  isuse- 
would  be  very  hard  to  get  the  children  to  come  to  less  to  introduce  it  if  we  don’t  get  the  material, 
school  and  learn  anything  if  their  time  be  occupied  17117.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to  agri- 
with  technical  and  literary  instruction.  I think  some  cultural  instruction] — I think  that  agricultural  in- 
new  programme  must  be  made  out  if  technical  in-  struction  is  badly  imparted  now.  It  ought  to  he 
struction  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  imparted  in  local  plots  about  the  school,  in  which 

17110.  We  won’t  call  it  technical  instruction  ; we  the  teacher  would  give  instruction  to  the  children, 
will  call  it  manual  instruction  1- It  is  merely  a term  You  have  the  Congested  Districts  Board  adopting  the 
used  ; manual  instruction  if  you  like.  plan  of  plots  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  country. 

17111.  Will  you  tell  us,  then,  in  what  way  you  17118.  How  do  they  acquire  their  plots? — They  get 
think  .manual  instruction  could  be  imparted  to  Uie  them  from  the  fanners.  , 

children  without  interfering  with  the  literary  pro-  17119.  Do  they  hire  them  or  buy  them?— They 

gramme? The  way  it  would  be  best  imparted  supply  the  seed  and  manure,  and  the  farmer  supplies 

to  the'  children  would  be  at  play  time — that  is  the  labour.  < 

tosaythatplaytimewimldbedevotedtothatpurpose,  17120.  On  the  same  principle  that  the  county 
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CouEcils  have  adopted  in  some  places  in  England? — 

I think  so. 

17121.  What  you  would  advocate  is,  that  the 
manM"ers  of  the  schools  should  have  power  to  make 
aunvQvements  with  the  farmers  1 — To  make  arrange- 
ments to  procure  the  plots. 

17123.  How  large  a plot  would  you  think 
necessary  ? — Not  more  than  five  or  six  perclies  in 
some  instances. 

17123.  That,  you  think,  would  be  sufficient? — Quite 
enousrh  for  turnip  sowing,  and  potato  sowing,  and  other 
agricultural  products  that  there  might  be  in  the  dis- 
trict- 

17124.  And  you  think  that  that  plan  would  be 
better  than  the  present  practice  of  teaching  agriculture, 
hy  merely  getting  up  a text  book,  or  than  another  plan 
that  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  suggested  yesterday,  of 
teaching  the  principles  underlying  agriculture  without 
the  use  of  plots  ?— Well,  I am  afraid  the  instruction, 
sucli  as  is  given  now,  is  very  useless. 

17135.  The  course  the-Bisliop-siiggestedu-as  au  iii- 
te.i'mediate  course  between  the  two.  he  was  against  the 
text-bf>ok  and  against  the  plot ; but  he  thought  the 
geneial  principles  of  agriculture  might  be  explained  to 
tlie  children,  the  use  of  manures,  and  the  properties 
of  manures  ; you  think  j)lots  would  be  preferable? — I 
think,  unless  you  have  the  manures  there,  and  then  to 
])oint  out  to  them  the  value  of  them,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly useless,  because  tlie  children  would  forget  the 
omrinstruction  after  they  leave  the  school. 

17126.  Do  you  think,  for  ohiklren  living  on  the  sea- 
board, it  would  be  advisable  to  teach  them  something 
with  regard  to  fish-curing  and  the  value  of  seaweed? 

Certainly,  those  are  the  industries  of  the  locality ; it 

would  be  useless  to  teach  them  manual  instruction  if 
you  did  not  teach  them  the  instruction  useful  to  them 
in  their  daily  avcications. 

17127.  I see  you  have  some  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  results  examinations;  what  would  you  say  upon 
that  subject? — The  examination  by  results,  such 
as  it  is  at  present,  is  not  fair  to  the  teacher  or  to  the 
pupils  ; it  is  extremely  unfair  to  deprive  the  teacher 
of  his  salary,  because  it  is  part  of  his  salary,  if 
a child  has  not  100  days  made,  aud  then  I think  it  is 
also  unjust  if  seventy  five  of  a class  pass,  aud  there  are 
fifteen  who  have  not  passed.  I thiak  the  seventy-five 
ought  to  carry  with  them  the  other  titteen,  because 
wlmt  the  Boar.l,  I take  it,  desii-e  to  have,  is  au  indica- 
tion that  the  teacher  has  been  doing  his  duty,  and  I 
think  the  seventy-live  aiiijily  give  testimony  that  the 
tciicher  has  been  doing  his  duty,  and  if,  therefore, 
filteen  or  less,  three,  or  four,  or  live,  or  six,  have  uot 
been  successful,  and  have  not  brains  enough  to  pass,  it 
is  liard  to  deprive  the  teacher  of  his  salary  on  their 
account. 

17128.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
examination  of  inspectors  ? — T think  tlie  inspector 
ought  to  confine  himself  exclusively  and  entirely  to 
the  book,  aud  ought  not  to  adopt  words  that  are  not 
in  common  use  iu  the  book;  he  ought  to  examine,  and 
not  to  desire  to  puzzle.  I heard  of  a question  such  as 

this : What  are  the  waters  about  Alaska?”  asked  of 

a little  child. 

17129.  I believe  you  tliink  that  no  inspector  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  hold  results  examinations,  until  he 
has  some  trained  experience  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  examinations? — I think  that,  certainly, 
hei:anse,  suppose  a student  from  Trinity  College 
becomes  an  Inspector 

17130.  How  would  he  get  experience  without 
examining? — He  ought  to  accompany  the  inspectors 
who  go  to  examine  for  results,. and  see  how  experienced 
insfiectors  examine,  and  then  to  take,  as  it  were,  his 
l(‘sson  from  them. 

17131.  And  do  some  little  examination  himself  in 
their  presence  ?— Certainly.  You  have. the  training 
of  teachers  ; and  the  training  of  inspectors,  I tJimk, 
would  be  of  far  more  importance  so  far  as  i-esults  are 
concerned,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  tlie  teacher. 


17132.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  Galway, 
inspector  should  earn  his  position  by  practical  ti-aining  1897. 

in  the  art  of  inspection  racher  than  by  passing  au  ^ 

examination  in  a paper?— 1 think  so,  certainly;  I ^anoQ  ' ' 
tliiuk  it  is  a great  encouragement  to  a teaclier  to  Lynskey,  r.p- 
know  that  he  is  likely,  after  a little  time,  to  come  to 
an  inspectorship. 

17133.  Mr.  Redingtox, — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  children  to  deprive  them  of  their  play- 
time ? — I think  the  manual  instruction  would  be  play, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  it  play-time. 

171-34.  They  would,  enjoy  it  as  much  as  running 
about  ill  the  play  ground  ?— I tliiuk  so,  running  about 
in  the  cold  in  the  play-ground.  If  they  had  this  in- 
struction in  a room,  although  instraction,  it  would  be 
amusement  to  theni- 

17135.  lf,bysomemodificationofthe programme,  we 
could  get  time  for  the  mauual  instniction  without  in- 
terfering with  the  play -time  would  it  not  be  better  ? — 

It  would,  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  it ; it 
would  be  very  hard  to  modify  the  programme  unless 
you  extended  the  time.  For  instance,  I was  in  Eng- 
huid  lately,  and  saw  the  children  coming  from  school 
at  four  o’clock  or  a little  after  (half-past  four)  ; we 
have  our  schools  closed  at  three.  I cannot  understand 
wliy  we  would  not  at  least  have  the  energy  of  the 
English  children. 

17136-  But  you  know  that  they  have  a two 
hours’  break  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  England  ? — 

That  would  not  he  of  utility  in  my  district, 

17137.  I don’t  say  it  would,  but  the  English  child- 
ren get  lots  of  play-time.  It  has  been  given  in 
evidence  that  grammar,  and  possibly  geography, 
might  be  made  optional  subjects  for  certain  classes, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  that?— No,  I think  the 
little  grammar  they  have  ought  to  be  continued,  and 
geography  too. 

17138.  Chaieman.— But  the  sort  of  geography  they 
have,  the  learning  of  the  heignts  of  mountains,  and 
the  lenths  of  rivers  ? 

Monsignor  Molloy. — And  the  waters  around 
Alaska  ?— Yes  ; I think  it  would  be  well  to  continue 
the  teaching  of  geography,  because,  if  boys  or 
girls  don’t  know  the  countries  of  the  globe,  what  else- 
do  they  know  ? 

17139.  Mr.  Redingtox. — I think  you  said  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  materials  for 
cookery  in  rural  schools? — Certainly. 

17140.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  a teacher  to  cook  her  dinner  before  the 
pupils,  aud  so  get  over  the  difficulty  about  the 
provision  of  materials.  Y hat  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

—I  think  it  is  not  possible,  the  children  would  be 
only  all  laughing  at  her. 

17141.  Why  should  they  laugh  at  seeing  a good 
Irish  stew  cooked  ?— I don’t  think  it  is  practicable. 

If  you  want  to  introduce  a thing  of  that  kind  you 
miriit  go  about  it  in  such  a way  that  the  children 
wifi  not  make  a humbug  of  it,  and  you  must  have 
a distinct  room  from  the  ordinaiy  schoolroom. 

17142.  If  the  cooking  were  done  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  lesson,  and  the  disnes  were  to  form  part  of  the 
teacher’s  dinner,  would  there  not  be  a reality  about 
the  cookery  lesson  that  there  is  nob,  perhaps,  under 
other  circumstances? — I don’t  think  it  is  feasible  in 
that  way. 

17143.  Are  any  of  the  science  progmmmes  ot  the 
Board  taken  up  in  any  of  your  sclioole?— Yes,  Euclid 
and  algebra. 

17144.  Is  any  chemistry  taken  up? — Not  yet. 

17145.  I think  you  said  that  the  study  of  a little 
chemistry  might  be  of  use  with  regard  to  the  kelp 
industry?— Decidedly,  and  it  would  be  useful  in 
agriculture  also. 

1714G.  Y'hy  is  not  chemistry  taught? — I suppose 
the  teachers  cannot  come  to  that,  the  children  have 
not  arrived  at  that  perfection  that  we  would  recom- 
mend them  to  learn  chemistry. 
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17147.  But  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  class  can  be 
taught  it  if  the  teachers  are  competent  1 — I am  sure 
the  teachers  would  easily  learn  and  become  competent. 

17148.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  making 
some  elementary  science  compulsory  1 — I would 
chemistry. 

17149.  Is  not  net-mending  taught  in  some  of  your 
schools^ — It  is. 

17150.  Do  you  think  that  a desirable  subject  to 
teach  in  elementary  schools'? — Verj  much  so,  it 
has  been  a great  success. 

17151.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  teaching  of 
literary  subjects! — Not  at  all. 

17152.  At  wliathour  is  it  taught  1 — Generally  after 
school. 

17153.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Are  the  eighteen 
schools  of  which  you  are  managei',  all  in  the  parish  of 
Clifden !—  They  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Clifden. 

17154.  The  greater  number  of  these,  I suppo.se,  ai-e 
rural  schools  1 — All,  except  the  Convent  school. 

17155.  Could  you  say  generally  what  is  the  number 
of  the  sebool-gobig  children  in  the  parish  1 — I think 
f.be  number  ou  the  roils  would  be  about  1,200, 
and  the  average  number  about  700  irrespective  of  the 
Convent  school. 

17156.  Includmg  boys  and  girls  1 — Yes. 

17157.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  manual  training 
would  be  a kind  of  recreation  1 — I think  so. 

17158.  A relief  from  the  literary  work  ? — Yes. 

17169.  And  you  think  the  hours  of  attendance  at 
school,  if  manual  instruction  were  given,  might  be  ex- 
tended a little ! — I think  so. 

17160.  Say  half-an-honr  a day  ! — Quite  so. 

17161.  I think  also  you  said  that  balf-au-hour  might 
be  gained  from  other  subjects ! — Quite  so,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day, 

17162.  That  would  give  an  hour  a day,  which  would 
be  five  hours  a week  ? — That  would  be  quite  suflident. 

17163.  That  would  leave  abundance  of  time  not 
only  for  manual  teaching,  but  also  for  the  elements  of 
science? — Quite  so. 

17164.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  the  elements  of 
•science  should  be  taught  as  wellas  the  literary  subjects? 
— I think  it  is  a very  great  advantage  in  the  difterent 
countries  where  it  is  taught. 

17165.  Would  the  parents  in  your  parish  be  glad 
to  see  subjects  of  this  kind  introduced  of  a practical 
character  ? — I tliink  so  ; I don’t  see  why  there  should 
be  any  objection  at  all.  It  would  be  the  desire  of  a 
parent  to  educate  his  child  and  I take  it  the  parents 
woiild  be  very  pleased  with  anything  that  contributes 
to  that. 

17166.  Do  you  think  the  education  at  present 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  is  too 
striccly  of  a literary  character  ? — I really  don’t  think 
it  is  at  all  too  literary,  we  are  advancing  very  rapidly 
— education  is  advancing,  and  with  the  little  time 
that  a child  is  able  to  go  to  school,  I thinlc  in  the 
end  when  he  has  acquired  such  information  as  he 
can  get  in  a National  school,  he  has  not  acquired  too 
much. 

17167.  You  would  not  desire  to  see  that  reduced 
in  amount  1 — It  would  be  a retrograde  motion. 

17168.  But  you  think  it  desirable  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  pi'actical  and  manual  teaching 
should  be  added  ? — Yes. 

17169.  In  order  to  prepare  the  children  more 
directly  for  their  work  in  life  1 — Yes. 

17170.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  referred  to  the  results 
examination  which  you  characterised  as  unfair  to  the 
teacher! — I think  so. 

17171.  If  I understand  your  answer  aright  you 
would  prefer  having  a class  examination  of  pupils ! — 
1 would  have  an  individue-1  examination  but  class  as 
a result. 

17172  In  that  individual  examination  would  you 
include  those  who  had  not,  as  they  technically  call  it, 
made  the  minimum  number  of  days — 100 ! — I 
certainly  think  the  number  of  days  ought  to  be 


shortened,  100  days  are  too  many.  I think  for 
the  purpose  of  results  60  days  ought  to  be  quite 
sufficient  if  the  information  be  there,  because  after  all 
if  you  come  to  the  same  end  by  60  days,  if  you  have 
the  child  taught  in  that  time,  I think  it  would  be  the 
same  thing,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  as  if  the 
child  were  there  100  days. 

17173.  In  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  children 
who  do  not  attend  the  minimum  number  of  days, 
would  you  not  tbuik  it  desiral)le  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inspectoi-’s  annual  visit  that  these  would  come 
under  examination  by  him  ? — I do,  I think  it  would 
be  very  proper. 

17174.  So  practically  your  idea  is  that  all  tlie 
children  on  the  school  roll  should  he  examined! — If 
possible. 

17175.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  individual  exami- 
nation!— Individual  examination,  at  the  same  time 
that  class  would  be  taken  as  a result. 

17176.  You  deem  it  desirable  that  a newly- appointed 
ins2)ector  should  accompany  an  experienced  man 
for  a little  while ! — I think  it  is  very  important. 

17177.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  for  the  last 
forty  years  that  has  been  the  case ! — More  oi'  less,  I 
am  aware  of  it.  I made  inquiries,  but  I still  tliink  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  useful,  or  used  to  bring  home 
to  the  young  inspector  the  best  method  of  examina- 
tion. 

17178.  Would  you  indicate  any  period  that  you 
think  he  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  training  before 
commencing  to  examine,  w'itb  a view  to  award  result 
fees  ? — That  w’ould  depend  also  on  the  results.  If  the 
aentleinan  learned  quickly,  and  fell  into  harness 
quickly,  the  time  could  be  shortened,  but  it  is  very 
hard  often  to  conduct  an  examination  of  little 
children. 

17179.  In  reference  to  your  eighteen  schools — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  unprecedented  number  to  be 
under  one  manager — how  many  of  these  are  exclusively 
under  masters,  and  how  many  under  mistresses,  and 
how  many  are  mixed  schools! — The  girls’ are  fewer 
than  the  boys’ ; I suppose  about  seven  schools  would 
be  girls’,  and  the  others  would  be  boys’,  and  there 
are  two  mixed  schools. 

17180.  Are  these  conducted  by  female  teachers! — 
By  a master  and  female  teacher. 

17181.  In  the  eight  schools  for  boys  have  you  any 
special  instruction  suitable  for  boys! — There  is  no 
specialinstruction  except  the  net-mending;  agriculture, 
of  course,  is  common. 

17182.  Is  drawing  taught  in  these  eighteen  schools! 
— I don’t  think  it  is  taught  in  any  of  schools,  and 
I think  it  would  be  most  valuable. 

17183.  Surely  amongst  the  number  of  assistant 
teacbevs  of  the  eighteen  schools  there  must  be  persons 
who  have  been  trained  and  have  obtained  certificates 
in  that  important  subject,  and  thereby  qualified  them- 
aelvesto  earn  results  fees  and  introduce, the  subject  1 — 
I think  there  is  only  one  or  two  who  have  a certificate 
for  teaching  in  drawing. 

17184.  How  many  of  your  eighteen  principal 
teachers  are  trained  teachers ! — I think  they  aie  nearly 
ail  trained  except  a few,  three  or  four,  I think. 

17185.  Has  cookery  been  carried  out  in  any  of  the 
girls’  schools! — No,  except  in  the  Convent  school. 

17186.  In  tlie  case  of  the  girls  it  is  plain  needle- 
work and  knitting !— Yes.  I am  not  manager  of  the 
Convent  school  at  Clifden. 

17187.  Is  cookery  not  earned  out  there! — Ttis;  it 
is  taught,  but  not  extensively ; they  found  it  vezy 
difficult  to  find  material. 

17188.  Chairman. — What  sort  of  things  do  they 
cook! — Chops  and  fish,  legs  of  mutton,  ham,  anything 
that  turns  up  just  then. 

17189.  Do  they  attempt  legs  of  mutton ! — Yes  ; it 
is  useful  for  the  nuns  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  as 
well  as  for  their  own  use. 

17190.  Monsignev  Molloy. — Can  yon  say  what  is 
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tlie  greatest  distance  the  pupils  have  to  go  to  school 
ill  your  parish  1 —Some  of  the  ohUdren  have  to  go 
three  miles  or  more. 

17191.  That  would  be  the  extreme  limit?— I think 
so. 

17192.  I suppose  large  ntimbei-s  have  a school 
within  a mile? — Yes,  the  children  are  very  little,  and 
if  you  liavc  not  the  school  near  them  they  won’t  go  to 
school  at  all. 

17193.  Mr.  Mor.T-OY. — Have  you  island  schools? — 
We  have  two  island  schools. 

17194.  Captain  SnAW. — Have  any  of  your  schools 
o-ot  more  than  one  room  ?— Yes,  Oleggan  and  Bally- 
coneely  schools,  retrentiy  built.  Lave  two  rooms — a class- 
room and  an  ordinary  schoolroom. 

17195.  Would  it  be  po^ible,  if  you  put  up  a cookery 
place  or  manual  instriictiou  workshop  at  any  school,  to 
crrou]>  the  schools  so  that  the  children  might  come  from 
other  schools  there? — I think  not  in  Connemara,  the 
distance  is  too  great. 

17196.  Would  you  prefer  that  net-mendiug,  and 
other  purely  technical  subjects  in  use  in  the  trades 
which  the  children  learn  afterwards,  should  be  taught 
after  the  elementary  school,  if  there  were  technical 
schools  in  the  country? — I think  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  iodustry  should  be  taught  concur- 
rently with  literary  instruction.  My  view  is  that  if 
you  allow  it  to  run  up  to  the  time  when  the  child  has 
finished  liis  oducatinii  you  won’t  get  back  the  child  to 
go  iu  for  the  inaunal  instruction. 

17197.  You  think  it  is  preferable  that  such]nive!y 
technical  subjects  as  net-mending  should  be  caught  in 
a continuation  school  rather  than  the  elementary 
school? — Certainly  in  the  elementary,  that  is  to  say, 
concurrent  with  literary  instruction.  1 take  it  that 
Captain  Shaw  means  soiuetliing  technical  with  regard 
to  continuation  school.  I understood  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Father  I..ally  that  it  meautthatacontinnation 
school  was  a school  subsequent  to  the  ordinary  school, 
that  is  to  say,  a child  had  finished  his  education  in  the 
National  school  and  went  to  continue  his  education  in 
the  continuation  school : that  is  my  idea,  having  had 
the  nleasure  of  listening  to  Father  Tvally. 

17198.  Or  he  may  go  to  the  eveningsehool  while  he  is 
iu  the  higher  class  of  the  day  school.  You  say  you  think 
agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  school,  but  you 
express  an  opinion  that  chemistry  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  most  of  the  childienh— It  is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  fifth  class  child. 

17199.  But  agriculture  includes  chemistry,  botany, 
and  geology,  and,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  moi-e 
beyond  their  capacity  ? — I don’t  tliink  it  is  beyond  a 
child  of  the  fifth  class. 

17200.  Is  it  not  preferable  that  he  should  get  a 
"roundin"  in  the  sciences  that  underlie  agrictilture? — 
I think  so.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  child  au  idea 
of  the  practical  value  of  agriculture,  the  different  soils 
aud  the  value  of  manures. 

17201.  These  could  be  taught  as  elementary  science 
with  practical  demonstrations?— I think  so. 

17202.  Mr.  Strutiiers. — We  have  it  in  evidence 
that  teachers  find  considerable  difficulty  in  preparing 
their  children  for  the  present  results  examinatioi'.s  on 
the  present  course? — Yes. 

17203.  Aufl  you  say  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  up  a child  to  the  required  standard  if  he  only 
makes  100  attendances  ?— Sometimes  a child  who  does 
not  make  the  100  attendances  is  very  well  prepared, 
but  he  cannot  be  presented. 


the  evidence  given  in  the  class  rather  than  by  indi- 
viduals here  and  there. 

17206.  Yes,  but  if  you  take  away  play -time  and 
substitute  manual  instruction,  you  still  further  shorten 
the  school  day? — Not  very  much,  only  half  an  hour 
according  to  my  programme. 

17207.  You  still  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the,  teacher 
in  making  a good  appearance  at  the  results  examina- 
tion?— Yes,  if  you  continue  the  same  extent  of  results 
— that  is  to  say,  if  the  results  be  on  the  same  pro- 
gramme as  it  is  now. 

17208.  Do  you  mean  yon  would  expect  a child  who 
had  made  60  attendances,  for  instance,  to  be  examined 
on  a less  programme  ? — Certainly. 

17209.  Than  the  child  who  had  made  100  atteiid- 
imees  ? — Certainly. 

17210.  Then  would  yon  go  the  length  of  drawing 
up  a programme,  specifying  how  much  is  to  be  re- 
quired from  a child  who  had  made  60  attendances, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  required  from  a child  who  had 
made  100  attendances?— I have  not  drawn  up  a pro- 
gramme. 

17211.  But  would  you  go  the  length  of  having  a 
programme  drawn  up  ?-— I would — to  suit  all  j)upils  in 
one  programme. 

17212.  Would  not  that  lead  to  a rather  complicated 
style  of  examination? — No;  to  answer  three 
questions  out  of  five  ought  to  secure  a pass  in  any 
class. 

17213.  But  it  might  be  harder  to  answer  three 
difficult  questions  than  five  easy  ones? — I am  quite 
against  difficult  questions. 

] 7214.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a different  pro- 
gramme of  woi'k  for  a small  school  ? — Yes. 

17215.  The  conditions  are  so  different  from  a town 
school,  it  might  be  a desirable  thing  t<>  have  a 
sepai-ate  course  of  work  laid  out  for  schools  with  one 
teacher  only?—!  think  it  would  be  very  feasible. 

17216.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  the  teachei-s 
in  your  district  teach  extra  subjects  much? — Not 
verv  much. 

17217.  When  they  do  teach  extra  subjects  how  do 
they  find  time  for  doing  it? — They  teach  them  after 
houre. 

17218.  And  the  children  are  willing  to  come  back  1 
— The  children  remain. 

17219.  So,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  some  places  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  stay  a 
little  longer  in  school  than  they  do? — I don’t  think 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  a child  to  remain, 
but  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  a child  to  come  in 
sufficient  time  to  make  his  day.  I think  it  is  very 
easy  to  get  tlie  child  to  remain  once  he  is  there. 

17220.  If  we  were  to  introduce  drawing  it  would 
be  necessary  that  our  present  te-achers  should  cpialify 
to  teach  drawing? — Certainly. 

17221.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  in  your  dis- 
trict would  be  willing  to  go  into  a centre  — such  as 

Olifden in  order  to  be  taught  drawing  ? —I  have  no 

doubt  about  it, 

17222.  If  we  sent  down  a special  instructor  they 
would  be  willing  to  come? — Quite  certain,  on  the 
expectation  that  it  would  produce  more  pay  for  them  ; 
they  would  go  in  on  Saturdays. 

17223.  And  the  managers  would  encourage  that  ? 

Certainly.  We  are  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  the 

times. 

17224.  You  said  it  would  be  desirable  that  school 
plots  should  be  provided  in  connection  with  schools  ? 
— Yes. 


Gal  war. 
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17204.  But,  taking  the  average,  the  complaint  of  17225.  W'ould  it  be  possible  to  get  those  ? — Quite 
the  teachei-s  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a child  in  possible.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
100  days  ? — 1 believe  it  is  true.  bourhood  already,  iu  connection  with  the  Congested 

17205.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  do  it  in  Districts  Board. 

60  days? It  would,  undoubtedly,  if  you  expected  17226.  Those  are  examrfie  plots ?— Sample  plots, 

1 he  same  results.  My  theory  is  ; the  results  ought  to  such  as  the  Congested  Discricts  Board  has. 
be  modified,  both  as  to  examination,  as  to  the  time  17227.  They  are  still  owned  by  the  farmers? — 
required  in  the  school,  and,  furthermore,  as  to  tlie  Still  owned  by  the  farmers. 

individual  examination,  that  it  ought  to  be  a class  17228.  But  your  plots  tliat  were  to  be  used  by  the 
examination,  and  the  results  ought  to  be  computed  by,  schools,  were  you  proposing  that  they  should  bo  srill 
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owned  by  the  farmers  ? — Certainly ; it  would  be  very 
hard  to  get  them  otherwi.se. 

17229.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  show  the  chikh'en 
experiments  illustrating  the  growtli  of  plants ; for 
instance,  in  their  present  agricultural  handbook  it  is 
said  that  if  you  do  such  a thing  with  a seed  it  will 
grow.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  show  them  experi- 
ments with  seeds  growing! — I think  so,  as  an  object 
lesson ; nothing  better. 

17230.  Could  you  not  grow  seeds  in  sand,  and 
show  them  that  the  seeds  would  grow  a great  deal 
better  if  you  put  a little  manure  in  it  ? — Quite  so. 

17231.  And  experiments  of  that  kind  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  growth  of  plants  ? — That  would 
be  entirely  my  idea, 

17232.  Do  you  think  children  would  be  willing  to 
go  into  schools  to  learn  that  ? — I think  so. 

17233.  If  it  were  substituted  for  their  present 
mode  of  teaching  agriculture? — Yes. 

17234.  Kev.  Dr.  Evaks. — If  three-fourths  of  the 
pupils  of  a school  pass  the  examination  you  think  it 
affords  evidence  of  the  teacher’s  fidelity  and  efficiency  ? 
— I think  so,  certainly. 

17235.  And  that  he  should  be  paid  the  full  fees 
for  the  teaching? — That  is  my  view  of  the  situation. 

17236.  You  would  not  omit  any  part  of  the  literary 
programme  ? — I would  nob.  I think  it  is  little  enough 
as  it  is. 

17237.  You  have  evidence  that  the  literary  in- 
struction is  of  such  value  to  the  pupils  that  you  would 
not,  as  their  pastor,  feel  justified  in  omitting  any  por- 
tion of  it  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  wise. 

17238.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  modifying  it  if 
a better  method  of  teaching  were  devised? — ies;  I 
would  like  to  have  the  best  method. 

17239.  And  if  a better  method  of  teaching 
gi-ammar  were  devised  you  would  bo  in  favour  of  it  ? 
— Yes. 

172+0.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  you  think  the  Sixth 
Class  Reading  Book  is  not  too  difficult? — No,  I 
do  not. 

17241.  Do  you  find  they  understand  it  intelli- 
gently ? — The  Sixth  Class  child  will  answer  intelli- 
gently from  tlie  Sixth  Book. 

17242.  Rev.  Dr.  Witsoy. — ' fou  ai'e  manager  of 


eighteen  schools.  Assuming  yon  do  that  work  con- 
scientiously, as  I am  sure  you  do,  from  all  yon  know 
about  it,  have  you  really  any  time  for  other  official 
work  ? — Oh,  lots  of  time.  I can  visit  six  schools  on 
any  day  that  I go  out  and  be  back  at  four  o’clock,  and 
I have  often  done  it ; and  go  out  the  other  side  and 
visit  six  more  the  next  day — -leave  at  ten  o’clock 
and  be  back  at  four  o’clock. 

17243.  With  regarol  to  results  fees,  you  have  been 
speaking  about  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher:  from  your  wide  expcrience—and  it  is  very 
wide — of  the  National  system,  ai'e  you  in  favour  of 
it  at  all?— I am  thoroughly.  I think  it  fits  a 
child  afterwards  for  the  battle  of  life.  If  he  has 
to  become  a civil  servant,  it  is  a capital  preparation 
for  the  Civil  Service  or  any  other  examination. 

17244.  You  don’t  think  it  lies  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  is  a system  of  cramming  instead  of  teaching? 
— I don’t  think  so.  I think  those  who  say  it  is  a 
system  of  cramming  object, to  it  on  other  grounds. 
I think  it  is  a capital  system  for  imparting  instruction 
and  information. 

17245.  Well,  many  have  said  it  to  us,  but  they 
have  not  had  your  experience  ? — Besides  that  I have 
had  experience  as  a boy  of  the  National  school.  The 
results  system  did  not  exist  at  the  time,  but  I say  the 
system  existing  now  is  much  better  than  the  system 
that  M’as  when  I was  a boy  going  to  theNational  school. 

17246.  You  say  the  inspectors  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  hook  ? — Most  certainly. 

17247.  From  your  experience  is  the  book  often 
departed  from  in  the  examination? — Well,  I don’t 
think  it  is  often  departed  from,  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  if 
difficult  words  be  sought  out  in  the  book  I think  the 
book  is  more  or  less  departed  from,  because  the  book 
generally  is  taken  as  tlie  foundation  ; the  clifficuit 
words  ars  incidents.  They  come  in  in  the  course  of 
reading,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  child  would  not, 
perhaps,  catch  that  difficult  woid.  He  sticks  on  to 
what  is  the  general  tone  of  the  book. 

17248.  Suppose  the  Treasmy  could  be  induced  to 
expend  the  necessary  money  on  fish-curing  and  tilings, 
of  that  sort,  do  you  think  it  wouhl  be  a judicious 
expenditure  of  public  money  ? — Decidedly ; as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  so  proved  itself  already. 


Mr.  Ja.ues  Perry,  M.r.c.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Galway,  examined. 


17249.  Chairjub. — You  are  the  County  Surveyor 
of  Galway? — Yes. 

17250.  Have  you  given  anyattentioii  to  the  subject 
that  we  are  to  inquire  into — namely,  how  and  to  what 
extent  manual  instruction  can  be  introduced  into  the 
National  schools? — I have  given  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  subject  of  technical  education. 

17251.  But  we  are  not  inquiring  into  technical 
education,  and  cannot  let  you  go  into  that,  I am 
afraid  ? — I will  substitute  manual  instruction. 

17252.  You  must  substitute  it  in  its  elementar)- 
form,  and  not  in  the  form  of  making  doors  and  wire 
fences,  but  rather  that  sort  of  manual  instruction 
which  is  taught  in  the  Training  College  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  if  you  know  what  that  is.  Have  you 
turned  your  attention  to  that  subject  ? — I have  not'  I 
don’t  know  what  is  taught  in  Marlborough-street. 

17253.  Mr.  Redington. — You  attended  aNutional 
school  when  you  were  a boy? — Yes. 

17254.  Was  the  education  too  literary  in  vour 
opinion  at  that  time  ? — Well,  there  was  too  little  of  it, 
I think.  From  the  time  I was  ten  years  old  until  I left 
the  school  I don’t  think  I did  an  hour’s  work  in  the  day, 
and  it  was  very  much  the  same  with  the  other  boys 
in  the  class. 

17255.  If  manual  work  had  been  taught  in  the  school 
would  it  have  made  your  lessons  more  attractive  to 
you  1 — Certainly. 

17256.  Then  you  think  some  time  might  have  been 
spared  from  literary  subjects  for  practical  instruction 
iir  manual  work — for  example,  teaching  the  boy  tbe 


use  of  simple  tools? — I think  there  is  plenty  of 
time. 

17257.  Do  you  think  everybody  oughtto  be  able  to 
use  simple  tools? — Certainly. 

17258.  And  to  draw  to  scale  and  to  measure 
exactly? — I think  every  boy  ouglit  to  be  taught 
drawing.  I think  it  is  fundamental,  and  every  boy 
ought  to  be  taugbt  algebra  and  every  boj'-  Euclid. 

17259.  Do  you  think  every  boy  ought  also  to  be 
taught  how  to  apply  his  drawings  to  some  concrete 
object,  such  as  a piece  of  wood  ? — Certainly. 

17260.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a groat  v.'ant  of 
interest  taken  in  schools  at  present  ? — I do ; there  is 
cer'tainly  a very  great  want  of  interest. 

17261.  How  would  you  increase  the  interest  taken 
in  schools ; do  you  think  local  committees  would  be  a 
good  thing? — I do  ; I think  the  interest  in  schools 
will  increase  naturally  as  educatioir  itself  spreads. 

17262.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  associations  of 
managers  of  schools  would  be  of  use  in  order  to 
develop  local  interest  in  schools  ? — I think  so.  I saw 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick’s  examination,  and  I think 
the  idea  he  had  was  the  idea  I had,  excej)t  that 
if  there  was  a local  authority  I would  have 
this  committee  appointed  by  the  local  authority, 
which  probably  would  be  largely  managers  of 
schools. 

17263.  The  Bishop’s  idea  was  that  the  associations 
should  be  voluntary.  Could  you  give  your  opinion  of 
the  present  system  of  payment  by  results? — Well,  I 
have  not  very  much  personal  experience  of  it,  it  is 
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mainly  hearsay,  but  my  feeling  is  that  it  in  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  I think  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  test  of  value  being  given  for  the 
money,  but  I think  the  payment  by  results  is  a 
very  rough  and  ready  plan. 

17264.  As  at  present  carried  outl — As  at  present 
carried  out. 

17265, — Would  you  pay  a diligent  teacher  more 
tlian  a teacher  who  i.s  lazy  and  idle? — Certainly,  I 
would  rather  have  an  examination  of  the  school 
than  an  examination  of  the  children.  I think  if  I 
was  planning  the  thing  I would  send  one  inspector 
on  tlie  heels  of  another,  I would  not  let  it  all  de- 
pend on  a single  inspector,  not  that  T have  any 
doubt  about  the  fairness  of  an  inspector,  but  in- 
spectors have  little  peculiarities,  and  it  would  equalize 
matters  if  one  in.spectoi'  was  sent  after  another. 

17266.  That  would  gi'eatly  increase  the  cost  of 
inspection  ? — It  would,  but  I would  go  in  for  a 
change  all  over,  inspectors  are  nou'  of  pretty  much 
the  same  standing,  and  you  may  have  a graduated 
force  of  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors. 

17267.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  agriculture 
of  this  county ; do  you  think  it  might  be  benefited 
by  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  teaching  it  in 
schools? — Certainly,  my  experience  of  the  teaching 
of  agricultiu'e  in  schools  is  that  it  was  not  taught  at 
all.  1 attended  a rural  school. 

17268.  It  was  taught  out  of  a book? — It  was 
scarcely  taught  at  all. 

17269.  How  were  you  taught? — The  book  was 
there,  we  knew  it  was  in  the  school,  but  I don’t 
reme.mbev  ever  I'eading  that  book  in  school. 

17270.  Did  the  teacher  explain  what  was  in  the 
book  ? — He  did  not  at  all,  he  did  not  teach  us  any 
agriculture. 

17271.  Ch.'VIum.a.k. — Then  he  got  no  fees? — This 
was  before  the  results  system. 

17272.  Mr.  Redingto>t. — Do  you  think  agriculture 
ought  to  be  taught  to  children  of  the  age  of  those 
who  ,go  to  National  schools  ? — I do. 

17273.  Do  you  think  a school  plot  attached  to 
each  school  would  facilitate  the  practical  teaching  of 
agriculture  ? — I do. 

17274.  What  size  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be? — I 
would  have  it  a good  size,  half  an  acre,  it  depends 
on  what  you  could  get. 

17275.  Could  you  not  teach  the  jminciples  of  agi'i- 
culture  on  a much  smaller  area  ? — I would  rather  have 
it  taught  in  a more  clear  way,  .so  that  there  would 
be  a|)parently  some  I’eal  use  in  what  was  done ; it 
would  be  more  like  a child’s  garden  if  you  had  it 
much  smaller  than  that.  If  you  have  a mere  small 
plot  of  4 or  5 perches,  as  Father  Lynskey  sjioke  of,  I 
think  it  would  he  too  small. 

17276.  Could  yon  not  show  the  pupil  ail  the 
operations  of  agriculture  on  that  small  plot? — You 
could,  you  could  do  it  on  a blackboard  or  in  little 
boxes  with  sand. 

17277.  Could  you  not  teach  how  a plant  grows 
and  how  manure  affects  a plant  in  a box  of  sand? — 
You  could,  but  I would  prefer  the  larger  opera- 
tion. 

17278.  Is  there  any  danger  that  if  the  plot  were 
too  large  the  teacher  would  make  it  a source  of  profit? 
— I don’t  see  that  there  should  be  any  objection  to 
that. 

17279.  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  a place  for  ex- 
periments, and  experiments  are  not  always  profitable  1 
— I think  I would  experiment  in  a profitable  way  if 
possible,  and  that  is  why  I would  go  in  for  a larger 
plot,  The  sclioolmaster  who  taught  me  had  a plot  in 
connection  with  the  school. 

17280.  If  you  show  a pupil  how  manure  im- 
proves some  vegetables  and  the  absence  of  manure 

• prevents  others  from  growing  equally  well,  that 
is  not  a very  profitable  way  of  carrying  on  agri- 
cultural operations,  yet  it  is. very  useful?— Yes,  but 

• you  see,  to  have  teaching  of  that  kind  effective  it 


would  need  to  be  continued  for  a considerable  length 
of  time  ; if  you  grow  a crop  it  takes  some  time. 

17281.  Are  not  the  children  there  all  the  year 
round? — They  are,  but  I would  do  it  on  a small  scale. 

17282.  If  manual  instruction  were  brought  into  the 
schools  what  kind  of  instruction  would  be  most  useful  ? 
— The  Chairman  has  not  allowed  me  to  say  anything 
about  technical  instruction. 

17283.  If  you  had  a child  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  of  your  own,  and  wanted  to  give  him  a little 
manual  instruction,  what  would  you  teach  him  ? — I 
would  teach  him  to  plane  wood. 

17284.  Chairman.— You  are  aware  that  in  Den- 
mark the  early  lessons  are  exercises  in  sawing  and 
planing  and  working  with  the  chisel? — That  is  Sloyd. 

17285.  Professor  Fitzgerald.— Do  you  call  that 
technical  instruction  ? — I call  every  kind  of  instruc- 
tion technical  instruction. 

17286.  What  the  Chairman  meant  by  saying  that  we 
excluded  technical  instruction  was  instruction  in 
trades  as  distinguished  from  handiwork  ; the  manual 
instruction  that  can  be  given  in  schools  is  ad  rem., 
but  w©  are  not  inquiiing  into  technical  instruction  in 
carpentry  ? — I call  every  kind  of  instruction  to  myself 
technical  instruction  from  start  to  finish. 

17287.  'Chairman. — I am  afraid  our  Commission  is 
not  allowed  to  inquire  into  technical  instruction  so 
far  as  it  is  the  art  of  learning  a trade ; we  are  only  to 
inquire  into  that  sort  of  in-struction  which  would  give 
elementary  knowledge  which  would  enable  a pupil 
after  he  left  school  to  learn  a trade  with  more  facility 
and  to  be  handier  than  he  otherwise  would  be? — In 
my  little  slip  that  1 sent  to  your  secretary  I confined 
it  to  that. 

17288.  I understood  you  to  go  into  a great  deal 
more  thanwc  are  inquiring  into? — I said  it  would  be 
good  for  a boy  to  be  put  to  point  a piece  of  nail  rod, 
it  is  a very  difficult  thing  for  a beginner  to  do,  and  to 
weld  two  pieces  of  nail  rod.  I would  not  call  that 
instruction  for  a trade,  jt  would  teach  him  the  pro- 
perties of  iron  in  a way  he  could  not  pick  up  other- 
wise, and  then  there  would  be  the  question  of  working 
with  wood  planing,  and  so  on. 

17289.  And  making  simple  models  ? — Making 
simple  models  and  making  the  drawings  of  things. 

17290.  1 don’t  know  whether  you  have  read  the 
evidence  tliat  was  given  before  us  in  England,  but  if 
so  you  will  see  that  in  Birmingham  they  cai-ry  the 
distinction  so  far  as  not  to  allow  the  pupils  of  the 
board  schools  to  finish  miythiug ; they  are  allowed  to 
make  joints,  but  not  to  make  a complete  box? — I 
think  we  will  get  beyond  that  in  time. 

17291.  Monsignor  Molloy. — You  have  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  system  of 
National  Education  in  this  country? — I think  fairly. 

17292.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system 
affords  a good  and  solid  groundwork  for  a subsequent 
course  of  technical  education  ? — I do  not. 

17293.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should 
afi'ord  such  a groundwork  ? — I do. 

17294.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  modified,  so 
as  to  constitute  a good  groundwork  for  technical  edu- 
cation to  be  afterwards  added  ? — The  main  difficulty 
is  in  rural  schools,  wliere  you  have  a single  teacher  to 
teach  a great  number  of  subjects.  I think  it  is  an 
impossible  task  for  one  teacher,  and  there  ought  to  be 
peripatetic  teachers. 

17295.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  pupils  in 
the  National  schools  should  he  taught  to  use  their 
eyes  and  hands  and  other  senses? — I do,  certainly.  • 

17296.  Not  merely  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in 
doing  things  ? — Certainly. 

17297.  With  regard  to  things  they  ought  to  be 
taught  to  do,  would  woodwork  be  a suitable  kind  of 
manual  training  for  children  in  National  schools  ? — • 
It  would. 

17298.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be  in- 
troduced?— I do. 

17299.  And  in  connection  with  woodwork  should 
they  be  taught  drawing  ? — They  should. 

Q 2 
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17300.  And  they  should  he  shown  how  to  work 
out'  their  drawings  in  the  wood  ? — They  should. 

17301.  Ought  they  to  be  taught,  do  you  think,  the 
elementaiy  principles  of  science? — They  should. 

17302.  In  order  to  teach  those  subject?  there  must 
be  a trained  body  of  men  fit  to  teach  them  ? — I think 
so. 

17304.  And,  therefore,  do  you  think  that  those 
subjects  ought  to  be  taught  to  the  teachers  in  the 
training  colleges? — Well,  you  won’t  get  one  man  to 
know  everything  well ; I think  I would  give  them  all 
an  opportunity. 

17305.  All  the  teachers  in  the  training  colleges 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  some  one  cr 
more  of  these  subjects  ? — Yes  ; and  the  men  who  are 
specially  good  at  these  subjects  I would  make  teachers 
of  these  subjects,  and  send  them  round  the  schools  as 
peripatetic  teachers. 

17306.  You  don’t  think,  then,  that  the  ordinary 
schoolmaster,  even  if  well  trained,  would  be  able  to 
teach  these  subjects  himself  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  literary  course? — I don’t  think  it.  I think 
he  has  too  ranch  to  do  already.  I think  that  is  the 
great  difficulty.  I have  compared  the  pupils  at 
National  schools  with  the  pupils  in  well-oigauised 
schools  attended  by  children  whose  parems  are  able 
to  pay  for  a higher  class  of  education.  Here  you  have 
got  different  men  having  sei)arate  subjects  to  teach, 
and  you  find  a child  at  one  of  those  schools  does  a grCiit 
deal  more  in  the  time  than  a child  in  the  National 
schools — immensely  more. 

17307.  Let  us  take  a large  school  with  several 
teachers.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  bo  possible  so  to 
select  these  teachers  that  amongst  them  they  could 
teach  the  various  sul>jects? — Yes,  there  are  some 
schools  where  that  might  be  done,  but  they  are  com- 
paratively few. 

17308.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  you  think 
he  ought  to  get  assistance  from  peripatetic  teachers 
for  the  extra  subjects,  such  as  elementary  science, 
manual  training,  and  drawing? — I think  so. 

17309.  CnAiRM.4N. — You  are  aware  that  some  wit- 
nesses have  made  very  great  objection  to  that  system 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  lower  the  ordinary 
teacher  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  and  that  he  would 
object  very  strongly  to  the  peripatetic  teacher  coming 
in.  Do  you  see  any  force  in  that  objection? — Ido 
not ; I would  make  the  ordinary  teacher  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  school,  and  those  other  men,  some  of 
them  might  come  in  as  special  instructors  only,  and 
some  of  them  might  be  connected  with  the  inspection, 
and  might  be  really  superior  to  him  in  standing,  but  I 
don’t  see  that  it  M’ould  interfere  with  him  at  all. 

17310.  Monsignor  Molloy. — In  large  towns  could 
not  the  difficulty  be  got  over  by  having  centres  to 
which  the  pupils  would  come  from  the  schools  aroui  d 
about,  to  learn  the  special  subjects,  such  as  science, 
woodwork,  cookery,  and  laundry? — Yes,  that  could  be 
done,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  in  the  waste  of  time 
going  from  one  place  to  another  and  one  school  to 
another. 

17311.  If  the  distance  was  not  more  than  a mile, 
the  waste  would  not  be  very  considerable? — Even  so, 
it  means  a mile  there  and  a mile  back. 

17312.  Not  necessaiily  a mile  back,  because  it 
might  be  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  on  their  way 
Ijome  ? — On  the  average  ; it  would  not  be  on  the  way 
home  for  everybody. 

17313.  On  the  average  it  would  not  be  a mile 
there  and  a mile  back.  We  found  that  system  in 
London,  and  it  was  said  to  work  well,  so  far  as  it  was 
tried? — Yes ; the  only  objection  is  the  waste  of  time. 
I don’t  put  it  forward  as  a serious  objection. 

17314.  At  all  events  you  think,  whatever  might  be 
the  difficulty  or  cost,  it  is  desirable  to  face  that  cost  in 
order  to  provide  this  kind  of  education  in  the  National 
schools  ? — Yes. 

17316,  Mr.  Mot.loy. — I thick  you  mentioned  that 
you  had  some  e3i)erience  of  National  schools,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  results  system? — Yes,  sir. 


17316.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  ?— County  Dorry. 

17317.  Are  you  able  to  contrast  the  system  then  in 
force  with  the  present  system  of  results  fees? — My 
knowledge  of  the  present  system  is  very  largely  hear- 
say, but  you  can  hardly  liv  e in  the  country  without 
knowing  a great  deal  about  it,  and  I sometimes  do  go 
into  a school  and  see  what  is  going  on, 

17318.  You  attended  a National  .school  in  the 
County  Derry? — Fes,  Bollyagan,  near  Garvagh. 

17319.  Were  the  elements  of  science  taught  in  that 
school  ? — No,  I learned  nothing  higher  than  Euclid 
there. 

17320.  And  algebra  I — No,  very  little.  • 

17321.  Mensuration? — Slightly;  Euclid  was 

really  tlie  strong  point  beyond  the  ordinary  things. 

17322.  Book-keeping? — Yes,  slightly. 

17323.  You  are  in  favour  distinctly  of  the  iiitrn- 
duction  of  manual  instruction  in  wood  into  National 
schools  at  present  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

17324.  And  on  the  other  hand  you  would  not 
interfere  witli  the  existing  course  ? — No,  I would  add  to 
it.  I s.'iy  you  have  plenty  of  time.  We  i-oally  did  not 
work  at  the  National  schools  in  my  time;  1 don't 
know  what  they  do  now,  they  nsay  be  very  much 
more  industrious  than  we  were,  but  I don’t  thiuk  we 
did  an  hour’s  work  in  the  day. 

17325.  CiiAiuirAS. — An  objection  was  raised  in 
Waterford  by  a National  school  teacher,  who  had 
tried  and  given  up  manual  instruction  that  the 
children  were  so  tired  from  the  work  they  had  to  do 
before  they  came  to  school  in  the  morning  and  after 
they  got  home  in  the  evening,  on  their  parents’ 
farms,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  did  in  the  school  ? — I really 
don’t  thiuk  there  is  any  strength  in  that  objection. 

17326.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Change  of  work  is 
as  good  as  a re.st? — Yes,  I speak  for  myself,  but  we 
really  idled  in  the  National  schools. 

17327.  Captain  Shaw. — What  time  do  yon  get  to 
the  National  schools  in  the  morning? — Ten  o’clock. 

17328.  Nominally  or  really  ? — Ob,  really. 

17329.  The  roll  is  not  closed  until  a quarter  to 
eleven  ? — I really  don’t  remember  when  the  roll  was 
called  in  iny  school,  it  is  a long  time  ago,  but  I know 
I attended  very  regularly. 

17330.  From  the  conditions  of  the  country  do  you 
think  there  is  anything  to  jirevent  the  schools  from 
commencing  earlier? — Ten  is  a fair  time  to  begia. 
The  pomt  1 want  to  inai.sl  upon  is  this,  that  really 
the  children  do  not  work  duiing  the  hours  they  are 
there,  and  under  the  present  system  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  because  one  teacher  is  not  able  to  manage 
a school,  as  many  of  them  have  to  do. 

17331.  Mr.  Strutiiers.  — You  would  have 
agriculture  taught  lo  the  children  in  the  National 
schools,  I think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

17332.  At  what  age? — I thiuk  instruction  of  that 
kind  might  be  begin  about  ten. 

17333.  You  think  that  children  from  ten  to  elc^■eQ 
can  usefully  be  taught  agricultui-e? — I think  they 
can. 

17334.  When  would  they  be  expected  to  take  to 
the  practice  of  agriculture  ? — I would  have  them  to 
do  so  almost  from  the  start,  they  are  at  the  practice 
of  agriculture  iu  their  own  father’s  places  in  the 
country  schools. 

17335.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — You  have  had 
some  experience  of  workmen  in  Galway  ? — Yes. 

17336.  Do  you  find  as  a matter  of  fact  that  they 
are  now  trained  to  be  accurate  in  their  work? — Well, 
I have  some  very  good  workmen;  I have  one  very 
good  carpenter  who  is  able  to  make  a drawing  for 
his  own  work  and  works  veiy  well  indeed. 

17337.  But  the  general  run  of  workmen,  do  you 
think  they  are  as  accurate  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — I 
think  in  Galway,  in  carpentry,  we  ha^’e  very  fair 
workmen. 

17338.  Then  you  don’t  think  it  would  improve  tlie 
workmen  that  are  gcod  workmen  to  introduce  draw- 
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iijrr  into  the  National  schools  1— It  would  imi-rove 
thew  and  probably  would  increase  their  \ rice. 

17339.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable?— 
Certainly. 

17340.  Do  yoxi  think  that  introducing  some 
nianual  training,  such  as  elementary  woodwork  into 
tlie  schools  would  make  them  better  workmen?— 
It  would. 

17341.  Do  you  think  there  is  i-oom  for  more 
carpenters  ?— Certainly.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  workmen  in  Galway  just  now,  we  liave  a great 
difficulty  in  getting  men  here. 

17342.  And  any  way  there  is  room  for  better  ones? 

I want  to  say  nothing  against  the  Galwaymen, 

but  the  difficulty  in  a place  like  tliis,  and  there  is  a 
difficulty,  is  produced  in  this  way,  that  the  good  men 
<ro  somewhere  else.  We  produce  plenty  of  good  men  in 
Galway,  but  they  emigrate  from  Gahray,  leaving  the 
worst  men  behind. 

17343.  But  the  worst  men  would  be  improved  if 
we  had  manual  instruction  in  the  schools  ? — They 
will,  because  you  will  produce  a greater  number  for 
selection, 

17344.  The  agriculture  that  you  teach  to  children 
of  ten  years  old,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
liave  it  in  the  nature  of  object  lessons  or  to  learn 
it  out  of  a text-book-  ?— I tliLuk  I would  give  them 
the  real  work  that  they  hav^e  at  home,  and  when  you 
talk  to  them  about  agriculture  in  tlie  right  way  you 
talk  about  tliamg.s  that  they  anderstand  perfectly  well, 
because  they  .see  the  whole  fanning  operations  with 
their  j^wrents  .at  home.  • 

17345.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  them  about 
things  they  know  perfectly  well  ? — I would  show 
them  A better  way.  If  they  had  a plot  of  ground  and 


you  showed  them  how  to  cultivate  it,  they  would  G^w 
compare  it  with  what  they  do  at  home  and  see  the 
difference.  , . i.  * Mr.  Jami 

17346.  You  think  you  would  have  the  teachers^  ^ uevry,  m 
be  trained  to  be  good  teachers  of  agriculture! —Y'es, 
but  I would  not  train  every  teacher  of  a National 
school  to  be  a farmer.  I would  try  to  reproduce  in 
the  National  schools  that  the  children  attend,  as 
economically  as  possible,  the  conditions  in  the  higher 
schools,  where  you  have  got  a separate  teacher  lor 
each  subject.  I would  try  to  go  as  near  to  that  as 
possible.  , , 

17317.  Then  you  think  Father  Lynskey  s proposal 
to  have  example  plots  attached  to  the  schools  uould 
be  good  ? — Certainly. 

17348.  That  is  to  say  plots  that  were  examples  oi 
good  farming?— I would  have  the  schoolmasters 

^**”17^349.  His  proposal  was  that  there  should  be 
example  plots  owned  by  I'armers  in  the  district? 

We  are  building  a good  many  teachers’  houses  there, 
and  I would  have  a plot  like  that  in  connection  with 
the  teacher’s  house  and  give  him  fixity  in  it,  and  i 
would  let  him  have  the  crop. 

17350.  Would  that  teacher  manage  the  la.rm  m 
connection  with  the  peripatetic  teacher?— 'J^ie 
peripatetic  teacher  would  show  the  boys  what  to  do, 

and  the  boys  would  do  the  farming. 

17351  But  would  the  teacher  who  owned  the 
residence  and  plot  be  willing  that  a teacher  shotdcl 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  and  manage  his  plot 
for  him  ?— I would  not  give  him  an  option,  if  it  was 
managed  bv  the  Department  the  ceachtr  would  come, 
and  the  resident  teacher  would  not  think  anymore, 
of  it  than  of  an  inspector  coming. 


XHIETT-l^INTH  PUBLIC  SITTIKG.— THOESDAY,  OCTOBER  7th,  I89T:. 

AT  2’ o’clock,  P.M.,  Oi-'U 

At  the  Kailway  Hotel,  Galway. 

Present The  Right  E&sn.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  Q.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Eedingipon,  m.a..;  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d„  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; 

Bev.  Hamilton  STilson.dji;  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.o.d.  ; Stanley  Harrington,  .. 
Esq,,  E.A.;  W.  R.  Molloy,  Esq.;  C.tprAiN  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  e.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq..  m..4.,  Secretary:. 


Rev.  J.  Couhtenay  Ciaekk,  b.a.,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Galway,  examined. 


17358.  Chairman. — You  are,  I bedieve,  the  Pres- 
byterian Minister  in  Galway .?— Yes,  my  lord. 

17359.  And  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
sublet  of  our  inquiry? — Yes,  I have  given  some 
attention  in  various  ways.  I was  taught  in  a National 
school  to  begin  with,  I was  broughtineontact  with 
it  as  a minister,  and  then  I have  had — not  just  iv- 
cently— but  I have  had  some  experience  of  the  work 
of  the  technical  school  here,  and  I know  sometliing 
of  the  North  ami  something  of  the  West. 

17300.  And  do  you  think  that  such  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  present  educational  system  as  would 
malce  it  more  effective  in  fitting  boys  and  girls  for 
their  life  work  ? — Yes,  I would  think  that  tiiat  is 
really  the  first  thing  that  should  be  looked  into. 
Could  we  not  make  the  present  programme  more 
effective  for  that  purpose  ? For  instance,  take  read- 
ing. I think  that  very  easily  a wider  course  might  be 
introduced,  say  for  senior  boys  and  girls,  and  that 
they  should  be  brought  intelligently  into  contact 
with  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  put  in  the 
way  to  follow  up  this  reading  in  alter  life.  I think 
the  course  in  reading  is  too  narrow  to  produce  boys 


that  will  follow  up  that  as  a matter  of  study  anl  counel 
interest  in  after  life.  Then  in  grammar  and  Clarke 
geography,  for  instance,  I see  that  it  is  mentioned 
that  tisese  should  be  dropped  out,  at  any  rate 
dropped  out  as  compulsory  subjects.  I think  that 
would  be  a sad  inistake. 

17361.  Even  in  their  presentform  of  being  taught? 
—Well,  their  present  form  is  certainly  not  the  best- 
by  any  means. 

17362.  I think  that  tlie  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  up,  are  not  that  grammar  and  geograjiliy  should 
not  be  taught  at  all,  but  that  they  should  be  targht- 
in  a more  intelligent  way ; for  instance,  instead  of 
learning  lists  of  names  of  towns  and  villages,  that- 
geography  should  be  taught  more  by  the  maps ; that  • 
pupils  should  know  the  maps  ; and  as  regards  grammar,. 
that  grammar  should  he  taught  iucideutally  in  writ- 
ing and  in  English  composition,  but  not  in  the  form- 
in  which  it  is  taught  now  ? — In  regard  to  grammar  I 
would  not  agree  with  that  ; for  instance,  take  the 
definitions  of  grammar  that  come  pretty  hard  on  boys 
or  girls,  they  come  in  very  useful  as  they  proceerl 
with  their  studies,  and  it  is  just  at  the  time  when  (hey 
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ipara  tlieni  easily,  arul  afterwards  tliey  would  learn 
them  with  great  difficulty  and  bo  very  unwillincr  to 
learn  fcliese  definitions. 

17363.  Do  you  find  that  notwithstanding  the  de- 
finitions of  grammar  being  taught  in  the  schools, 
that  in  practice  that  is  counteracted  by  the  way  of 
talking  that  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  at  home, 
and  tliat  even  the  teachers  themselves  out  of  the 
school  talk  in  an  ungrammatical  way  2 — Yes,  that  is 
quite  true,  but  then  you  have  the  difficulty  there  that 
the  school  only  lasts  4 or  4^  hours  and  the  boys  are 
iu  their  homes  and  in  these  siuToundings,  and  of 
cour.se,  that  is  the  prevailing  element,  and  you  will 
have  to  deal  with  that.  It  will  take  you  a long  time 
before  you  make  much  progress  in  that  direction. 
Besides  a boy  may  know  grammar  fairly  well,  and  yet 
when  he  gets  into  the  home  circle  he  may  drop  back 
into  the  old  lines. 

17364.  How  would  you  suggest  that  should  be  cor- 
rected ? — It  must  be  a matter  of  time,  but  in  regard  to 
grammar,  of  course  I would  have  changes  in  the  manner 
of  teaching.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  a teacher 
learned  a little  Latin,  and  saw  the  course  that  is  pur- 
sued in  acquiring  a granunatical  knowledge  of  Latin, 
that  he  would  be  in  a position  to  teach  grammar  much 
better  than  he  is. 

17365.  In  addition  to  matters  of  that  sort  do  you 
think  that  where  it  is  practicable,  some  form  of  manual 
and  practical  instruction  should  be  introduced,  such  as 
— for  boys,  woodworker  else  experimental  science,  and 
for  girls,  laundry  work,  and  cookery  work,  and  domestic 
economy?— Yes,  I am  very  favourable  to  something  of 
that  kind  being  introduced  where  it  is  prael.icable  at 
all. 

17366.  Wbere  do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable, 
taking  town  and  country? — First  of  all  I think  that 
•one  section  of  the  subject  is  comparatively  easy.  I 
think  a good  deal  could  be  done  for  girls  with  voiu- 
present  machinery,  with  comparatively  little  chanae. 

I think  that  side  of  it  is  comparatively  easv,  both  'in 
town  and  country.  Then  I think  that  if  we  are 
ready  to  spend  a fair  sum  of  money  it  would  be  easy 
to  deal  witli  towns;  I think  that  eoiikl  be  arranged  for. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  me  how  you  are  to  aiTan^e 
to  deal  with  the  country  districts  in  manual  instrim- 
tion  for  boys. 

17367.  On  account  of  the  expense? — On  account 
of  the  expense.  Of  course  there  are  two  ways;  I would 
be  in  the  meantime  favourable  to  the  central  teacher 
going  out  and  visiting  schools. 

17368.  Before  you  come  to  the  teacher  you  must 
• come  to  the  building;  you  agree  that  the  English  system 
would  have  to  be  introduced,  of  having  a separate 
room? — Oh,  for  instance,  you  could  not  teach  wood- 
work in  the  present  schools  as  far  as  I know ; you  are 
■bound  to  have  a separate  building,  or  at  any  rate  a 
■separate  rooms. 

17368a.  Sometimes  a room  may  be  procured,  as 
it  is  the  case  iu  Sweden,  where  they  have  not  funds 
to  build  a new  building,  in  some  house  adjoining  ? 
— Of  course. 

17369.  Having  got  the  room,  do  you  think  that 
you  would  require  to  have  a separate  teacher,  or 
could  the  ordinary  teacher  be  trained,  as  is  done 
in  the  large  towns  in  England,  to  teach  manual  work 

in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  ? I 

would  prefer  the  school  teacher  if  he  could  be  got- 

17370.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  school  teacher, 

distinguishing  the  artisan  from  the  teacher? I mean 

such  a man  as  they  brought  to  the  technical  school 
here,  and  that  Father  Lally  described  yesterday  • 
that  is  a man  who  has  studied  something  of  the 
science  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  being  well  up  in  the 
practical  manipulation. 

17371.  You  think  that  to  take  an  ordinary  artisan 
in  a vDlage  to  teach  in  a school,  would  be  a failure 

unless  he  had  been  trained  to  teach  as  a teacher  ? 

I iim  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
failure  in  all  cases,  but  with  a good  many  of  the  arti- 


sans I think  it  would  not  ).ie  desirable  to  bring  them 
into  close  contact  with  t-iie  life  of  boys. 

17372.  And  do  you  think,  also,  with  other  people, 
that  they  would  not  understand  how  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline, and  would  not  understand  the  methods  of  im- 
parting even  what  they  knew  themselves?— You 
might  get  an  odd  man  who  could,  but  taking  them  as 
a rule,  I -would  be  afraid  of  that. 

17373.  How  would  you  suggest  that  fully-qualified 
and  experienced  teacliers  should  be  provided,  cf 
course,  by  degrees  ; because  we  admit  it  cannot  be 
done  all  at  once? — I listened  to  the  evidence  yester- 
day; there  was  a suggestion  about  teaching  on  Satur- 
day, bringing  teachers  into  centres,  teaching  them  on 
Saturday.  I have  not  much  faith  in  that.  I think  you 
just  get  a little  veneering  of  the  subject,  and  it  would 
not  issue  in  very  much. 

17374.  We  saw  a class  of  that  sort  in  Penrith  iu 
Cumberland,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  actual 
teaching  Iu  d made  no  progress  in  the  county.  I be- 
lieve there  was  only  one  of  those  teachers' who  wa.s 
really  applying  his  knowledge  so  far,  whatever  might 
be  done  in  the  future  when  funds  were  provided  for 
procuring  rooms  and  materials? — I think  yon  am 
under  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  coming  teacher 
rather  than  to  those  already  in  the  field ; of  course,  tlieru 
are  some  of  them  who  would  acquire  sufficient  skill 
and  knowledge,  but  take  it  as  a rule,  I would  not 
rely  much  on  the  teacher  who  is  formed  from  those 
Saturday  lessons,  acquiring  such  skill  as  would  Ixv 
worth  very  much.  And  then  there  was  yesterday  the 
suggestion  of  a central  school,  say,  here  in  Galwaj- : 
the  idea  was  to  detach,  say,  the  Model  School  from 
primary  education,  and  to  start  a central  school 
there.  Well,  I did  not  quite  follow  all  that  was  in- 
volved. For  instance,  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  teach  agriculture,  and  have  an  agricul- 
tural farm.  That  would  mean  that  you  v'ould  have  a 
residential  institution,  a non-sectai'iaii  institvition,  and 
I think  if  there  is  any  planofthatkiiidto  be  imrsued, 
the  much  better  way  would  be  to  re-organise  the 
Model  School,  and  begin  with  your  jmpil  teachers. 

1-7375.  I am  not  familiar  quite  with  the  system,  if 
you  would  explain  it  a littlemore  fully  ?— For  instance, 
take  a model  school  in  the  North  of  Ireland  : they 
have  about  ten  pupil  teachers  on  the  boys’  side,  theV 
live  iu  the  school  there  for  two  years  as'a  I'ule  : now 
they  have  the  whole  afternoon,  it  would  be  very  easv 
'to  get  instruction  for  them,  and  they  are  just'  at  an 
age  when  tliere  is  not  special  pressure,  and  I believe 
a great  deal  could  be  done  in  making  them  efficient 
teachers  by  and  by. 

17376.  Is  that  the  case  mail  the  model  schools?— I 
would  not  like  to  answer  very  decidedly  in  the  pre.sence 
of  these  gentlemen,  but  I think  itis'in  the  Northern 
model  seboohs.  I think,  in  that  way,  you  would  come  at 
—I  don’t  know  the  uumberexactly — but  in  a short  time 
yon  would  have  a considerable  number  of  teachers  who 
could  do  good  work  in  this  matter  of  manual  instruc- 
tion ; then,  of  course,  it  could  be  followed  up  when 
they  go  to  train  at  Marlborough-street.  My  feelin^' 
about  Mai’lborough-street  is — I don’t  know  enouo-h  of 
it  to  state  very  decidedly — but  the  teachers  are  under 
pi-essure  there  for  their  classification,  and  I don’t 
think  they  could  give  the  same  time  to  it  that  a pupil 
teacher  could. 

17377.  You  think  it  would  be  better  that  a pupil 
teacher  should  be  what  you  call  half-trained  in  the 
mode-l  school  in  his  county,  and  then  be"in  in  Marl- 
borough-street, with  a certain  amount  of  the  know- 
ledge he  has  to  acquire  already  acquired  ? Largely  in 

that  direction. 

17378.  Coming  to  another  matter,  do  you  a«ree 
with  the  suggestion  that  was  made  yesterday,  I think 
by  Canon  Lynskey,  that  in  one  district,  manual  instruc 
tion  might  be  useful,  but  in  a district  like  his  net- 

mending  and  burning  kelp  would  be  more  useLil  1 

Yes,  I think  subjects  appropriate  to  the  neighbour- 
hood should  be  taught.  Woodwork  might  be  very 
largely  taught,  because  it  is  very  generally  useful ; 
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for  instance,  to  set  up  a school  for  agriculture 
here  in  Galway  for  the  pupils  of  the  town  would 
be  to  my  mind,  most  absurd ; what  you  might 
do' in  Galway  is — and  I fancy  that  the  gentlemen  to- 
day as  they  went  around,  would  see  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it — you  might  give  us  examples  of  cottage 
"irdening,  and  that  would  be  very  useful,  and  serve 
a splendid  purpose,  if  you  could  induce  the  people  to 
give  attention  to  cottage  gardening.  But  in  agricul- 
ture. we  have  not  those  wlio  need  it  in  Galway. 

17379.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — You  would  be,  3Ir. 
Clarice,  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  manual  in- 
struction into  the  primary  schools  1— Yes,  using  that 
in  a very  wide  way  to  include  dressmaking,  or  sewing, 
or  cookery,  or  woodwork,  and  so  on,  according  to  tlie 
needs  of  the  neighbourhood. 

17380.  You  would  not  be  in  favour,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  it,  of  the  ouiissioir  of  English  grammar '? 
Oh,  certainly  not, 

17381.  And  in  giving  that  opinion,  you  are  speak- 
ing from  the  whole  experience  of  your  life,  including 
eai'ly  education? — Yes,  I am  strongly  in  favour  of 
English  grammar  being  butter  taught,  but  even  as  it  is 
taught  now,  I believe  it  serves  a very  useful  purpose. 

17382.  Well,  no  doubt,  we  shall  come  to  teach  Eug- 
lish  grammar  better  and  geography  better : it  is  not  a 
question  of  improved  luethoils,  but  a question  of  re- 
taiuiug  the  subject;  you  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
abandoned  in  any  English  school  ? — It  would  be  a step 
backward. 

17383.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  work  that 
was  described  to  us  yesterday  by  Father  Daily  ? — Oh, 
yes,  I know  something  of  it — at  least  I knew  it 
pretty  u'ell  about  a year  ago. 

17384.  Is  that  work,  do  you  think,  the  kmd  that 
we  could  spread  generally  through  the  schools  and 
through  the  country  ? — Well,  you  would  require  to  be 
prepared  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money ; that  .school 
lias  an  income-of.  say,  £600  a year,  and  you  can  easily 
see  that  to  spread  that  through  the  country,  means  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

17385.  But  you  believe  such  instruction  as  is  given 
tlioi-e  would  be  useful  throughout  Ireland,  if  it  could 
he  had? — Oh,  yes,  it  would  be  very  useful  indeed. 

17386.  However,  of  course  you  could  only  have  a 
school  of  that  kind  in  a large  town  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  it  anywhere  else. 

17387.  If  manual  instruction  were  introduced,  do  you 
think  it  could  be  caught  by  anybody  but  the  teachers  ? 
— Well,  I don’t  think  that  we  would  be  prepared  to 
spend  the  mciie-y,  but,  if  yon  are  prejiared  to  .spend 
the  money,  it  would  be  better  taught  by  others. 

17388.  You  say  tliat  school  costs  £600  a 
year.  If  you  were  to  provide  one  such  school 
in  eacli  county  in  Ireland  it  would  come  to  about 
£20,000  a year.  Do  you  think  that  one  school  ^ 
would  be  enough  in  each  county  1 — Take  this  one 
school  here,  it  simply  benefits  the  town  of  Galway. 

17389.  Then  you  don’t  see  your  way  to  having 
more  schools  in  a county  like  Galway,  which  has  only 
cue  or  two  other  big  towns? — I think  unless  there  is 
Imperial  aid,  apart  from  the  £250  given  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  there  would  be  a great 
difficulty  about  the  expenditure  here.  For  instance, 
if  you  take  Enniskillen,  and  if  over  the  uuiou  there, 
there  is  a rate,  which  is  spent  entirely  for  the  benefit 


of  Enniskillen,  I fancy  that  there  would  be  an  outcry 
very  soon  on  the  part  of  the  rural  districts,  that  they 
were  giving  money  and  getting  no  value  for  it. 

CiiAiKJiAN. — I can  quite  agree  with  you  there, 
partly  because  a great  part  of  the  Union  of  Ennis- 
killen, of  which  I am  Chairman,  is  not  in  the  county 
Fermanagh  at  all ; a large  part  is  in  Cavan. 

17390.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Y'on  think,  at  present  at 
all  events,  that  the  town  of  Galway  is  especially 
benefited,  but  will  not  this  influence  overflow  more  or 
less  gradually  to  all  the  localities  about? — Well,  the 
overflow  will  be  very  slow;  the  tendency  is  the  other 
way — from  the  country  to  the  town.  There  is  very 


little  tendency  from  the  town  to  the  country. 


17391.  But  could  we  not  have  teachers  trained  Galwar. 
here  ; could  not  occasional  teachers  come  in.  here  and 
get  instruction,  and  take  it  with  them  ? — As  I was  ^ — 
indicating,  I would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  that.  I 
think  if  a man  is  to  know  anything  about  the  subject  ciatko,  h’a. 
worth  talking  of,  he  must  give  considerable  attention 
and  time,  and  he  must  really  begin  young. 

17392.  Rev.  Dr.  WicsoN. — Is  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  National  school  children  as  great  as  you 
would  expect  froisi  the  instruction  they  have  been 
jriven  ? — I don’t  know  that  I could  answer  the  question 
ill  that  form.  I don't  think  it  is  as  great  as  I would 
like,  and  I am  decidedly  under  the  impression  that 
their  education  should  be  broader. 

17393.  You  would  mean  by  that  a modification  of 
the  school  books? — I would  certainly  bring  them  into 
contact  with  literature  generally,  and  let  them  see 
something  of  the  fields  that  lie  beyond. 

17394.  Not  confine  them  to  school  books? — Cer- 
tainly not ; school  books  ai-e  very  good  iir  their  way, 
but  not  enough. 

17395.  You  lieard  the  evidence  about  the  Jlodel 
Sciionl  yesterday ; do  you  agree  with  Father  Dally  in 
liis  testimony  ? — W''ell,  I think  Father  Dally  proved 
yesterday  that  I was  rather  a wise  man,  because  I 
opposed  the  giving  of  a portion  of  the  Model  School  to 
the  Technical  School,  because  I said  it  was  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,  and  here  you  had  yesterday  a 
broad  request  for  the  whole  building,  without  any 
indication  that  there  were  children  there  that  would 
have  to  be  educated  on  tlu!  roadside  if  that  were 
carried  out.  The  work  done  by  the  Model  School  is 
very  superior.  I will  give  yon  this  fact : the  science 
results  in  connection  with  the  Technical  school  is 
Model  School  teaching — I mean  by  it  that  it  is  Model 
School  pupils.  I have  not  seen  the  reports,  because  I 
am  not  on  the  committee ; but  I think  I am  war- 
ranted in  stating  that. 

17396.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I mean,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
scientific  returns,  that  those  who  passed  were  Model 
School  pupils. 

17397.  Mr.  Struthehs. — In  such  a subject  as 
mathematics  ? — Mathematics  is  the  main  subject ; 
they  had  previously  been  taught  mathematics  in  the 
Model  School. 

17398.  Before  they  entered  on  the  several  classes- 
in  the  Technical  School? — Yes. 

17399.  Captain  Shaw. — They  have  the  same 
teacher,  have  they  not  ? — They  liave  the  same  teacher. 

Then  I was  glad  to  hear  yesterday  that  a gi-eat  many 
of  the  children  attending  the  Technical  Seliool  were 
Protestants ; those,  as  a rule,  are  educated  at  the 
Model  Schools,  and  it  only  proves  tliat  the  education 
at  the  Model  School  is  of  such  a character  that  it  in- 
duces them  to  enter  into  these  wider  fields, 

17400.  Is  there  sufficient  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  children  in  Galway  without  the 
Model  School  ? — Well,  there  is  practically  none. 

17401.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think  that 
the  teachers  would  be  favourable  to  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  and  such  like  things  into  tlie 
schools  here  ? — Well,  I don’t  think  I could  give  you 
an  answer  to  that  that  would  be  worth  much. 

17402.  Do  you  think  the  managers  about  here 
would  generally  be  favourable  to  it  ? — I think  the 
managers  would  be. 

17403.  Wliich  do  you  think  they  would  be  more 
favourable  to — the  introduction  of  manual  work  or  of 
science  and  object  lessons  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — 

Well,  I don’t  think  tliat  my  answer  to  that  would  be 
worth  much ; I have  not  gone  into  it  sufficiently. 

17404.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  time  for 
introducing  some  more  subjects  than  at  present  arc 
taught  in  the  schools  ? — I think  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  gave  more  t eachers, 
that  there  would  be  plenty  oi  t tuie ; I think  that  the 
time  is  sufficient  if  the  teaching  power  was  such  as  is 
required,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  at  1he  present  time. 
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17405.  CiiAiTiMAN’. — You  think  that  the  schools  are 
undermanned  through  Ireland  generally  ; that  the 
classes  tiie  teachers  have  to  take  charge  of  are  too 
many  and  too  large  1 — I think  so ; I think  in  tliat 
direction  the  Commissioners  have  been  too  exacting. 

17406.  Professor  Fitzcjekald. — In  the  girls’ schools 
they  are  expected  to  do  an  hour  a day  at  needlework, 
that  is  live  hours  a week  ; in  no  other  countiy  do  they 
do  live  hours  a week  needlework  ; three  lioiirs  a week 
needlework  is  the  largest  we  have  come  aci-oss  any- 
where % — I think  three  horns  would  be  ijuite  sutlicient. 

17407.  Then  there  would  be  time  for  girls  doing 
something  else  1 — Yes. 

17408.  In  country  schools  boys  learn  ag'  iculturp, 
and  in  town  school.?  they  don’t  learn  agriculture ; 
what  do  they  learn  in  town  schools  at  that  timel — 
I think  in  some  of  the  town  schools  they  do  learn 
agriculture. 

17409.  Then  there  would  be  timeif  they  did  not  learn 
agriculture,  for  doing  some  manual  tmining  1 — "iJes, 

17410,  Is  the  roll  called  at  11  o’clock  in  the  schools 
in  Galway  1 — I could  not  answer  that. 

17411.  You  said  it  would  be  necessary  if  there  was 
niamml  training  that  there  should  be  a separate 
rooiul — I think  so,  for  manual  training  as  a rule; 
sewing  can  be  done  in  tlie  same  room,  but  I don't 
think  woodwork  can  be  done  in  the  same  room. 

17412.  Take  such  things  as  cardboard  work  and 
wireworkl — [ think  with  care  those  things  could  be 
done  in  the  same  room, 

17413.  If  the  woodwork  were  done  out  of  school 
hours,  could  it  not  be  done  in  the  same  room  ; could 
you  not  move  the  benches  1 — Not  easily,  because 
take  your  schools,  as  a rule  they  require  all  the 
accommodation  they  have — they  aie  rather  cramped 
than  otherwise. 

17413a.  If  it  was  done  out  of  school  hours  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes  would  not  be  in  the 
school — it  would  be  only  the  upper  classes  1 — Then 
you  would  have  to  bring  the  benches  from  outside. 

17414.  You  would  have  to  pile  the  benches,  or 
make  some  arrangements,  or  fix  tops  on  the  benches  1 
— I think,  as  a rule,  the  schools  are  untidy  enough 
without  adding  that  element ; I would  rather  go  in  a 
direction  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  genei-al 
tidiness. 

17415.  If  you  could  get  money  it  would  be  better, 
b\it  would  it  not  be  possible  to  be  tidy  even  though 
you  had  an  untidy  wuik  going  on? — It  would  be 
• difficult. 

17416.  Have  you  experience  of  the  agricultural 
teaching  in  country  schools! — Well,  not  much  in  the 
■country  schools ; f had  a boy  who  was  taught  it  in  a 
town  school,  and  I knew  something  of  it  in  that  way, 
but  I would  not  say  that  he  is  .a  very  proficient  agri- 
culturist at  the  present  time,  though  I suppose  he 
passed  in  due  course. 

17417.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  modify  the  course  of  agriculture  to  make 
it  mors  useful  ? — My  idea  of  that  runs  in  this  direc- 
tion— a good  many  things  that  are  taright  can  be  seen 
every  day  and  every  hour,  and  you  don’t  need  to 
teach  them.  Then  there  are  a great  many  thing.? 
that  are  not  taught  very  methodically,  and  I would 
he  disposed  to  teach  these  things  specially.  For 
instance,  we  need  to  have  it  impressed  upon  the  rising 
generation  that  weeds  are  not  a profitable  crop,  and  I 
think  that  that  lesson  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
boys  every  day  and  every  hour,  and  practically,  if 
possible.  Then  take  here,  the  West  of  Ireland  ; I 
think  there  is  here  a great  leakage  in  the  matter  of 
manure — not  looking  after  the  manure  during  the 
winter,  and  doing  the  bast  they  can  to  make  a good 
manure  heap.  I think  that  teaching  should  be  in 
that  direction,  to  sliow  them  the  value  of  that.  And 
there  is  a gi'eat  loss  all  through  the  country  through 
the  exposing  of  implements  during  the  winter ; 
harrows  left  out  during  the  winter  only  last  hnlf  the 
time.  Then  paint  is  a veiy  cheap  thing,  and  every- 
body can  paint  and  it  would  add  materially  to  the 


lengtli  that  implements  cam  be  used,  if  a little  paint 
was  used  on  them,  and  so  on  ; I think  a great  deal 
could  be  done  in  these  directions. 

17418.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  the  cliildreti 
to  pay  attention  to  those  tilings  when  they  grow  up, 
and  train  them  in  habits  of  observation! — That  would 
be  a splendid  thing  to  do  in  the  school. 

17419.  Don’t  you  think  it  could  be  done  by  means 
of  object  lesson  demonstrations  in  which  the  children 
were  taught  to  observe — for  instance,  making  them 
collect  plants  and  observe  the  differences  between 
them  ! — I wus  just  thinking  over  that  to-day,  and  I 
thought  a gieit  deal  could  be  done  if  a teacher  just 
said  to  his  class,  “ Now  bring  me  such  a plant  to- 
morrow.” 

17420.  If  they  made  collections  of  plants  and 
observed  injurious  insects  and  fungi? — It  would  bs 
very  useiul. 

17421.  That  would  teach  them  to  observe  ! — Most 
useful — a gcod  deal  better  than  the  jiresent  agriculture. 

17422.  Mr.  ISteutueks. — Don't  you  think  there  is 
a pretty  widespread  misunderstanding  about  manual 
instruction,  that  it  necessarily  means  woodwork  ! — I 
think  there  is  a great  deal  in  that  direction. 

17423.  And  that  when  we  speak  of  manual  instruc- 
tion we  are  speaking  of  things  which  require  a separate 
room,  and  expensive  apparatus  and  benches,  and  so 
on ! — Yes. 

17424.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
other  forms  of  manual  instruction  to  which  Profe.ssor 
Fitzgerald  has  just  referred ! — Yes,  I don’t  know  ic 
practically,  but  I have  heard  of  it. 

17425.  Such  as  wire-work  and  cardboard  work, 
whicli  can  give  mo.st  valuable  training  in  accuracy, 
and  which  could  be  brought  into  relation  with  drawing  ? 
—Yes. 

17426.  I suppose  you  would  like  to  have  drawing 
taught  generally ! — Oh,  yes,  I would  have  drawing 
taught  in  every  school  so  soon  as  I could  get  a teacher 
who  would  teach  it. 

17427.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  cf  the  nature  of 
that  drawing  instruction! — I would  have  freehand 
drawing  and  then  I would  have  practical  drawing. 

17428.  Chairman. — You  mean  geometrical  draw- 
i ig  ? — Of  course ; that  is  for  the  seniors,  but,  for 
instance,  I would  like  a boy’s  idea  trained  through  the 
drawing  lessons  to  measure  distances  and  so  on. 

17429.  Mr.  Struthers. — You  would  introduce  a 
good  deal  of  scale  drawing  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  in  that 
direction. 

17430.  rirn  and  elevation! — Yes,  and  I would 
aik  a boy  to  do  things  that  he  would  be  likely  to  do 
in  after  life,  drawing  the  plan  of  a field  or  of  a fariii. 

17431.  You  would  teach  it  in  connection  with 
mensuration  ? — That  would  be  j)art  of  it. 

• 17432.  But  the  making  of  actual  objects  iu  card- 
board, for  instance,  would  be  a very  great  help  to 
pupils  to  understand  what  drawing  means! — Oh,  it 
would  ; most  parents  do  something  iu  that  direction 
with  their  younger  children. 

17433.  Would  you  have  the  kind  of  agricultural  in- 
struction that  you  spokeof  a moment  ago,  sudi  as  teacli- 
ing  them  tlie  \ alue  of  painting  implements  to  preserve 
them  from  the  weather ; you  could  not  have  tliat 
taught  practically  in  schools ! — Oh  no,  but  a teaclun- 
could  easily  bring  it  under  the  attention  of  his  pupi).^. 

17434.  But  is  not  that  a matter  of  common  sense, 
that  any  farmer  of  common  sense  would  know ! — I ani 
sorry  to  say  that  common  sense  is  not  generally  put 
into  practice. 

17435  Then  don’t  you  think  our  education  should 
be  of  a character  to  develope  common  sense ! — That  is 
what  I started  with,  that  our  education  should  be 
more  practical,  reaching  away  up  to  what  a pupil  will 
eventually  come  to. 

17436.  But  not  in  the  sense  of  teaching  him  little 
bits  of  information,  wjiich  are  useful  for  this  principle 
and  that  principle ! — Oh  no,  that  is  a matter  of  minor 
importance ; if  you  get  the  boy  to  look  at  things — look 
around  at  things — he  will  find  his  level. 
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17437.  What  you  wish  to  produce  is  general 
common  sense  in  the  pupil  rather  than  special 
knowledge  1 — But  at  the  same  time,  whilst  I would 
begin  with  that,  I would  give  them,  if  the  opportunity 
at  all  arose,  I would  give  them  the  special  knovdedge. 

17438.  But  the  special  knowledge  acquired  by  one 
pupil  is  very  different  to  the  sj'ecial  knowledge 
acquired  by  another,  according  to  the  trade  or 
occupation  he  is  going  to  fill? — Yes. 

17439.  Is  it  not  a pity  to  introduce  a uniform 
jirogrammc  for  all  the  higher  pupils  in  the  school  1 

I say  the  subject  should  be  appropriate  to 

the  neighbourhood,  should  look  to  the  neighbourhood. 

17440.  Take  a neighbourhood  in  wh-cli  there  is 
net-mending,  there  are  many  pupils  in  that  district 
who  are  nut  going  to  be  fishermen;  you  would  not 
insist  021  all  the  pupils  learning  that  1 — Certainly 
not,  I would  not  insist  on  all  the  pupils  learjuug 
any  of  this  manual  work. 

17441.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  that 
instruction  dissociated  from  the  instruction  in  an 
•ordinary  elementary  scliool,  and  taught  specially  to 
those  who  want  it  in  a special  school  1 — Yes,  but  if 
you  want  to  get  at  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
you  mu.st  reach  them  in  connection  with  the  Natioiial 
.school. 

17442.  Could  you  not  teach  them  in  the  evening, 
the  pupils  who  have  left  school  1 — Oh  no,  you  could 
not  do  much  in  that  direction. 

17443.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  getting 
pupils  to  attend  in  the  evening  to  learn  nehmakingl 
— For  instance  they  might  be  living  in  the  countiy, 
and  have  to  come  three  or  four  miles  to  get  to  a 
centre. 

17444.  Would  not  that  be  an  extreme  case  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  an  extreme  case,  but  I am 
looking  at  what  would  liaiqien  in  a good  many  cases. 

1744.0.  But  thei'e  must  be  a good  many  cases 
where  this  is  not  the  easel — Then  in  addition  to  that, 
of  course  boys,  when  they  get  home  and  get  into 
the  routine  of  home  life,  have  little  things  to  do,  and 
there  is  pressure  in  one  direction  or  another,  I am 
very  much  afraid  you  would  not  at  all  reach  the 
youth  of  the  community  in  that  way. 

17443.  CiiAiRM.-^x. — Is  it  not  the  case,  in  your  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Clarke,  that  in  the  country  districts,  at 
all  event.s  in  the  North  of  Ii'claiul, people  go  to  bed  veiy 
early  1— They  go  to  bed  very  early,  and  the  young 
sons  of  farmers  ai'e  under  great  [iressure  in  the  inatterof 
work,  and  that  pressure  is  becoming  greater  instead  of 
less.  I don't  think  you  need  lay  much  stress  on  getting 
them  together  in  the  evening. 

17447.  Ml'.  Stkuthees. — Or  winter  afternoons  1 
— Oh  no,  labour  is  too  costly  now  to  get  much  in 
that  direction. 

17448.  That  applies  specially  to  districts  like 
Connemara,  where  yen  have  a scattered  population  and 
exclusively  farmers,  and  child  labour  is  much  used, 
but  there  must  be  other  districts,  and  jiarticularly 
towns  where  thci's  is  special  instruction  of  tho  kind 
you  refer  to,  that  could  be  given  in  Convent  schools  1 
— I admit  you  could  do  sometlnng  in  towns  in  that 
direction. 

17449.  Evening  schools  are  not  numerous  in 
Ireland  at  present ; have  j’ou  thought  of  any  plan  by 
which  they  could  be  encouraged  1 — In  this  matter  of 
manual  instruction  I don’t  know  any  better  plan  tlian 
Father  Lally  has  taken  pa):t  in  introducing  here — a 
school  of  that  kind  is  about  the  best  way  you  could 
introduce  it,  I think. 

17450.  Capt-iin.  Shaw. — You  said,  I think,  that 
you  did  not  consider  that  lessons  on  Saturday  would 
i-o  effective  in  instructing  the  teachers  ! — Yes,  I said 
that  it  would  be  really  a little  veneering  in  the 
subject. 

17451.  But  if  an  individual  wishes  to  ge.t  up  a 
subject  he  really  does  not  require  much  outside  help, 
a man  of  grown  age  who  knows  what  he  wants  can  do 
2nost  of  tho  leai'iiiug  for  himself! — Yes,  wiih  such  a 
man  you  will  not  have  much  dilliculty,  but  here  you 


are  introducing  woodwork,  and  it  may  be  that  thero  Galw.ar. 
are  only  two  men  in  the  whoje  district  that  have  a (j«/*T”i897 
taste  for  woodwoi-k.  — — 

17452.  But  if  the  leachers  have  a desire  to  learn 
would  it  not  be  a sufficient  method  of  learning  for  ci’a4c''uA. 
them !— It  may  be,  but  my  own  impression  is  that  it 
would  not  amount  to  much. 

17453.  Do  you  think  the  same  remark  applies  to 
drawing! — Yes,  to  a large  extent;  drawing  cannot  be 
learned  in  a short  time. 

17454.  But  the  drawing  that  would  be  required 
for  an  elementary  scliool  is  not  of  a very  extensive 
nature,  it  is  more  method  than  actual  execution  in 
the  case  of  the  teacher! — Stbl,  if  a man  is  to  teach 
drawing  effectively  he  would  need  to  be  beyond  the 
elementary  stage. 

17455.  He  would  require  to  know  the  method  of 
teaching,  but  he  would  not  require  any  great  skill  in 
execution? — I think  he  would  require  considerable 
skill,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  drawing  is  concerned. 

I think,  for  instance,  that  the  National  Board  did  a 
very  good  work  in  the  matter  of  teaching  drawing 
when  they  sent  down  specially  qualified  assistants  to 
the  Model  schools,  the  results  there,  so  far  as  I know, 
were  exceedingly  good,  but  those  were  well-trained 


17456.  How  long  did  they  stay  there! — Some  of 
them  stayed  a considerable  time. 

17457.  What  is  a considirable  time! — They  may 
have  stayed  three  or  four  years  ; most  of  those  men 
were  looking  forward  to  head-masterships : orpei-haps 
studying  for  inspectorships. 

17458.  And  you  don’t  think  the  ordinary  National 
school  teachei'  can  be  instructed  sufficiently  in  di'awing 
to  teach  it  in  his  school  1 — My  hope  is  not  great. 

17459.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Then  you  tliink  it 
is  an  objection  to  the  technical  school  in  Galway  that 
the  rate  is  levied  on  the  union ! — I am  not  making 
an  objection  to  it. 

17460.  You  think  it  might  be  taken  as  an  objection 
to  it ! — I think  very  likely  that  if  you  tried  it  all  over 
Iielancl  the  objection  would  be  raised,  and  knowing 
something  of  the  Northern  mind,  I take  for  instance, 
Enniskillen. 

17461.  What  is  the  most  distant  point  of  the 
union  from  Galway ! — I am  not  the  best  authority  on 
that,  but  perhaps  it  is  twenty-five  miles. 

Chairman. — The  Enniskillen  Union  is  about  forty 
miles  in  one  direction  and  fifteen  across. 

17462.  Captain  Sh.aw. — If  technical  schools  are  to 
be  established  what  interval  do  you  contemplate  they 
should  be  from  each  other  in  Ireland,  you  cannot 
have  them  every  four  miles  apart ! — Oh,  no,  that  was 
not  the  point  with  which  I was  dealing  at  the  time ; the 
point  with  which  I was  dealing  was  the  income  of  the 
school,  how  it  was  derived,  the  likelihood  of  this 
income  being  got  up  in  other  directions  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  sciiools  multiplied  on  that  principle. 

17463.  Do  you  think  there  would  bo  any  serious 
difficulty  for  anybody  living  in  the  union  to  attend 
a certain  number  of  classes ! — I do  think  there  would 
be  a most  serious  difficulty. 

17464.  It  would  certainly  serve  some  of  the  districts 
beyond  Galway  for  a radius  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
would  it  not ! — I am  afraid  in  the  West  here  we  liave 
not  sufficient  energy  and  enterprise  to  go  these  six  or 
seven  miles  ; it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  had 
come  to  that  point,  but  we  are  not  at  it. 

17465.  The  other  argument  would  be  that  only  the 
jieople  who  use  the  school  should  pay  for  it ! — I am 
not  pressing  that  as  an  argument,  the  point  with 
which  I was  dealing  was  the  likelihood  of  this  method 
being  generally  adopted. 

17406.  From  November  to  Sfarcb  in  Connemara, 
what  are  the  people  doing  that  they  could  not  attend 
an  occasional  class  in  evening  schools ! — I don’t  know 
tliat  they  could  not  attend,  I am  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  Connemara  as  with  the  North,  but  if  you  take 
any  man  who  has  a farm,  there  are  tlio  cattle  to  be 
looked  after  and  vai'ious  things  of  that  kind,  and  I 
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know  they  are  utilising  the  children  even  at  an  early 
age  for  these  things,  especially  in  tlie  evening  hours. 

17467.  They  only  utilise  them  at  special  times  of 
the  year  ? — Cattle  have  to  be  looked  after  the  whole 
year  for  chat  matter. 

17468.  You  cannot  look  after  cattle  the  whole 
day  ? — Of  course  they  cannot,  but  you  will  find,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a good  many  of  the  young  people 
are  engaged  in  the  ways  I tell  you. 

17469.  IMr.  Harhixgton. — I suppose  the  children 
of  your  denomination  are  in  considerably  better 
circumstances  than  one  would  find  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools  around  here? — Well,  yes,  they  are. 

17470.  Do  you  think  the  parents  of  these  children 
would  like  the  introduction  of  manual  iustiuction  ? 
— I think  they  would  like  it  very  well. 

17471.  Because  we  have  heard  that  objection  in 
some  places,  that  they  probably  would  not  like  it  ? — I 
don’t  think  there  would  be  an  objection  to  it  so  long  as 
tbe  progress  of  the  children  in  other  directions  was 
not  interfered  with. 

17472.  Do  you  think  there  is  too  much  learning  by 
heart  in  the  National  schools,  1 mean  learning 
things  by  rote  ? — I don’t  think  so ; I think  that 
possibly,  if  there  is  anything  in  which  they  err,  it  is 
in  giving  too  long  writcen  exercises  ac  home.  I don't 
think  the  children  are  burdened  by  committing  to 
memory,  they  may  not  do  it  as  intelligently  as  they 
ought. 


17473.  What  Imeanisthis — do  you  consider  they 
are  taught  to  think  sufficiently  in  the  ordinary 
lessons? — I do  not. 

17474.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  that,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  inspection  ? — 1 think  that  the 
inspection  could  be  changed  a good  deal  for  the 
better,  at  the  same  time  I want  to  say  that  I don’t 
know  any  class  of  men  who  are  more  conscientious  or 
better  up  to  their  work  than  the  inspectors  I have 
met  with  in  Ireland,  but  I think  they  are  placed 
under  very  great  difficulties.  Tbe  inspection,  as  I 
knew  it  in  olden  times,  was  quite  a different  thing. 
An  inspector  came  into  the  school ; he  came  in 
unexpectedly  very  often,  and  he  would  say  to  the 
teacher,  “ Never  mind,  just  go  on ; ” and  instead  of 
asking  questions  himself,  he  stood  there  and  watched 
the  routine  work  of  the  school,  sometimes  for  an  hour 
and  sometimes  for  two  hours.  Then  I have  seen  him 
take  up  a class  and  teach  a class  in  geography,  just  go 
through  the  teaching  of  the  class  ; of  course  he  must 
Lave  meant  to  show  the  teacher  how  to  teach  it  ami 
various  things  of  this  kind.  Then  lie  would  examine 
a class  and  pass  on  to  another  school.  I think  that 
now,  owing  to  the  system  of  results  examination  tliat 
we  have,  the  inspector  is  not  at  all  the  help  that  lie 
might  be  to  the  teacher.  The  inspector  should  he  a 
helper  and  example  to  the  teacher. 

17475.  Too  much  of  an  examiner,  yon  think? — He 
is  too  much  of  an  examiner. 


17476.  Mr.  Molloy. — T did  not  quite  catch  your 
meaning  when  ..you  said  you  thought  tlie  Model 
School  might  be  utilised  for  the  instruction  of  pupil 
teachers  in  agriculture  ? — Generally,  I meant,  for  this 
v/hole  manual  instruction ; you  have  teacliers  when 
they  are  young  and  not  under  special  pressure  for 
class  examinations,  and  so  on  ; they  would  have  suffi- 
cient time  in  the  evening,  and  you  could  likely  turn  out 
competent  hands  with  the  teaching  that  they  would 
have  in  Marlhorough-street. 

17477.  But  you  seem  to  confine  that  practically  to 
pupil  teacliers  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  fact  is  I think  our 
ancestors  were  fairly  wise  in.  establishing  model 
schools,  that  is  my  view  of  it,  and,  if  we  were  doing 
right,  instead  of  ulotting  them  out,  we  would  multiply 
them. 

17478.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
some  model  schools  in  Ireland  that  liave  no  residences 
for  pupil  teachers  1 — Yes,  I know  that ; that  is  a want, 
and  that  want  should  be  supplied. 


17479.  And  your  idea  could  not  be  carried  out  now 

at  all  events  unless  th-i  residence  were  provided? ' 

No,  not  so  easily. 

17480.  IVith  regard  to  the  technical  school  hero 
you  appear  to  me  to  think  that  the  pupils  who  succeed 
at  mathematics,  that  is  under  the  South  Kensington 

examination,  are  principally  from  the  Model  School  1 

Yes. 

17481.  Now,  to-day  we  found  that  there  were 
thirty-eight  hoys  in  attendance:  that  would  mean 
somewhere  about  eight  or  leu  simply  in  the 
senior  classes,  in  which  alone  mathematics  would 
be  taught  ; consequently  the  number  coming 
from  the  senior  classes  could  not  well  constitute  a 
large  number  of  successes  under  South  Kensington.; 
and  therefore  they  must  have  come  also  from 
other  places  ?-— I don’t  follow  your  reasoning  in  that 
matter,  but  it  is  a matter  that  can  be  easily  settled, 
that  is  the  successes  in  connection  with  the  science 
classes.  My  position  is  that  they  are  Model  School 
pupils. 

17482.  Some  years  ago  there  was  other  provision 
for  Protestant  pupils  ill  town  here  as  well  as  the  Model 
School ; I recollect  years  ago  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools 
in  operation  ? — They  are  not  in  oiieration  now,  and 
have  not  been  in  operation  since  I came  to  Galway, 
that  is  sixteen  years. 

17483.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — That  is  the  Eras- 
mus Smith  Primary  School  ? — Yes. 

17484.  Mr.  Molloy. — It  was  called  the  English 
Department ; what  became  of  the  building  or  institu- 
tion? It  v’as  a very  large  building  and  largely 
attended,  also,  exclusively  by  Protestant  pupils  ? — So 
far  as  .t  know  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  congregation. 

17485.  And  would  you  not  say,  therefore,  aviulable 
for  the  instruction  of  Protestant  pupils  ? — Not, 
certainly,  available  for  the  instruction  of  Presbyterian 
pupils.  I have  no  more  interest  in  it  than  you  have. 

17486.  May  I inquire  have  you  ever  been  the 
manager  of  a National  school  ? — Well,  technically  I 
have  not  been,  but  when  I was  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  I was  an  assistant  to  a very  old  m.an,  and 
he  retained  the  managership,  hut  I sujKU'vised  the 
school,  I did  not  want  to  let  him  feel  that  he  was 
getting  beyond  the  work. 

174S7.  You  are  notin  favour  of  the  results  system 
as  at  present  carried  out ; I see  you  ]>refer  the  style 
of  inspectiojj  carried  on  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  results  system  ? — Yes. 

17488.  That  also  of  course  would  mean  a change  in 
the  form  of  examination  of  pupils  and  payment  of 
result  fees? — Yes,  and  I am  strongly  in  favour  of 
some  change. 

17489.  You  would  favour  class  examination  of  all 
the  pupils  on  the  rolls  rather  than  a mei:e  selection  of 
pupils  that  attended  a minimum  number  of  days  ? — 
2es,  it  must  be  in  that  direction  that  my  plan  would 
go.  One  thing  about  the  results  I would  like  to 
mention,  I think  ic  is  very  haid  upon  a boy  who 
attends  the  full  year  to  keep  him  in  a class  wlien  for 
three  mouths,  perhaps,  he  should  be  jmomoted — it  is 
cramping  the  best  of  the  hoys,  he  is  not  only  being 
kejit  back,  but  he  is  being  trained  in  idle  habits 
during  the  last  three  months  of  his  year. 

17490.  Of  course,  also,  you  are  aware  that  a larae 
number  of  pupils  never  come  under  examination,  that 
is  those  who  have  not  attended  the  minimum  number 
of  days  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  those  are  the 
pupils  who  need  the  most  attention  and  very  likely 
get  the  least. 

17491.  And  by  a change  both  in  the  form  of  the 
inspection  and  of  the  payment  these  would  get  tbe 
benefit  of  instruction? — These  would  come  under 
examination,  and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
teacher  to  give  them  proper  instruction. 

17492.  Monsignor  Molloy. — I think  the  pupils  of 
your  denomination  go  chiefiy  to  the  Model  School  for 
their  primary  education  ? — Yes,  and  some  of  them  go 
to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s,  that  is  the  grammar  school. 
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The  other  school  to  wliich  Sir.  Molloj-  referred  is 
simply  a building,  there  is  no  school  organizjition. 

17493.  CiiAiRMAX. — It  was  not  vested  in  the 
Erasmus  Sniitli  Board  at  all ; I think  they  only  gave 
the  sahiries  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 

17494.  Mr,  Mollov. — Years  ago  the  Erasmus 
Smith  English  school  at  Wood-quay,  as  distinguished 
from  the  one  on  the  hillside,  was  a primary  school? 
T understand  so,  but  it  was  before  my  time. 

17495.  Monsignor  Moi.loy. — I suppose  those  who 
go  to  the  Erasmus  Snsitli  School  go  for  intermediate 
education  1 — Intermediate  education. 

17496.  And  those  who  want  primary  education  go 
chiefly  to  the  Model  School  ? — Yes. 

17497.  What  number  are  there  at  present? — t 
really  could  not  give  you  the  number ; we  have  not  so 
many  there  as  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bedington. — Number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  on 
31st  of  December,  1896,  eighteen  Presbyterians. 

17498.  Monsignor  Molloy.  — What  propoilion 
would  tliey  bear  to  the  school-going  population  of 
Galway  ? — They  would  be  a very  small  ]ir<jportion. 

17499.  From  the  returns  it  appears  that  there  are 
about  1,800  children  in  the  primary  schools  ? — There 
may  he. 

17500.  Then  those  of  yonr  denomination  would  be 
1 per  cent,  of  the  whole  ? — On  that  basis  they  would 
only  he. 

17501.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  in 
favour  generally  of  the  introduction  of  manual  and 
practical  teaching  into  tlio  primary  schools  of  Ireland  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

17502.  And  the  only  difficulty  you  seemed  to 
apj)i'ehend  was  the  cost  of  such  teaching  ? — Yes,  if 
certain  methods  were  pursued. 

17503.  What  does  the  education  of  a child  cost  in 
the  present  Model  School? — You  can  easily  find  that 

17504.  I have  fi'iund  it  out.  Last  vear  the  total 
expenditure  was  £503,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  88 ; dividing  88  into  £503  the  quotient  is  £5  14s. ; 
that  is  the  avei'age  cost  per  child  in  the  TIodel  School. 
Ill  the  ordinary  National  schools  in  Ireland,  the 
average  cost  per  child  is  £2  2s.  8d. ; therefore  there  is 
a very  large  excess  of  expenditure  at  present  on  the 
education  per  child  in  the  Model  School  as  compared 
with  the  National  schools.  It  is  more  than  double  1 
— Yes,  according  to  these  statistics,  that  is  so. 

17505.  Would  not  that  suggest  that  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  is  desirable,  by  which  a larger 
amount  of  educational  work  should  be  obtained  for 
the  existing  exjieiiditnre  1 — Yes,  of  course  that  is  the 
general  question  of  model  schools. 

17506.  And  the  narticular  question  of  Galway? — 
Yes. 

17607.  Does  not  this  consideration  seenr  to  justify 
the  efforts  made  by  Fatber  Lally  ? — At  the  same  time 
I think  I am  right  in  conser%'ing  the  rights  of  the 
1‘rotestant  childi'en. 

17508.  Certainly,  but  the.  State  would  be  justified 
in  trying  to  get  more  value  for  its  money  ? — Yes. 

17509.  And  Father  Lally  has  found  a means  of 
doing  that? — Would  you  just  allow  me  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  the  )>laii  suggested  by  Father  Lally, 
is  just  the  plan.  tJiat  would  cost  the  State  a great 
deal ; T am  not  much  in  statistics,  but  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  here  look  into  tliis  question  of 
agi'icultural  farms  they  %vill  find  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  lost  in  various  places  very  large  sums  on 
these  agricultural  farms,  and  have  been  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  a very  ccnsiderable  sacrifice ; I 
heard  of  one  case  where  they  dropped  £7,000. 

17510.  Professor  Fitzgeeald. — Would  you  say 
that  it  was  the  Treasury  that  was  very  willing  to  get 
rid  of  them, not  the  Board  ? — I don’t  know  that. 

17511.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Coming  back  to  the 
Model  School,  the  cost  per  child  is  £6  1 4a , as  compared 
with  £2  2s.  8(7.  in  ordinary  National  scliools,  and 


therefore  it  would  seem  desii-able  to  make  some 
modification  of  the  system,  by  which  more  value  could 
be  got  for  the  money? — I am  not  going  to  dispute 
that  proposition. 

17512.  Chairman. — If  you  had  double  the  number 
of  children  in  the  Jlodel  Schools  the  same  teaching 
power  would  be  sufficient,  and  therefore  you  would 
halve  the  expense  ? — Yes. 

17513.  Monsignor  Molloy. — And  Father  Lally’s 
plan  will  double  the  number  ?—  I don’t  know  that  j 
all  that  Father  Lally  is  doing  is  he  is  using  two  or 
three  rooms. 

17514.  Which  were  not  used  before? — But  then 
the  expense — if  you  go  into  the  matter  of  expense — 
the  expense  connected  with  this  technical  institution 
is  very  considerable  when  they  have  an  income  of 
£600,  and  that  is  being  spent  here. 

17515.  But  the  point  I wanted  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  present  expense  is  enormous  as  compaied  with 
that  of  an  ordinary  National  school? — Well? 

17516.  And  that  this  expenditure  cannot  be  de- 
fended unless  more  educational  work  is  done  ? — Now 
tliat  the  three  rooms  have  been  secured,  I am  not  at  all 
fighting  that,  but  the  proposition  was  tliat  the  whole 
place  should  be  taken,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
pvovi.sion  for  Protestant  children  at  all ; that  was  the 
jtroposition  I \vas  dealing  with  ; I was  not  dealing 
with  the  other  pro))osition  at  all,  because  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

17517.  I understood  you  to  say  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  grafting  a system,  of  manual  and  practical 
instruction  upon  the  model  schools? — Oh,  yes,  and  I 
think  it  is  in  that  direction  that  you  will  move  most 
efiectively,  and  I said  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
course  tiiere  might  be  modifications  of  the  model 
school  system.  Wliat  I said  was  that  these  central 
schools,  example  schools,  instead  of  being  done  away 
with,  should  be  multiplied. 

17518.  Mr,  Redington. — You  said,  I think,  that 
if  the  Model  School  were  turned  into  a higher  school, 
tlie  Protestant  children  would  be  tunied  on  to  the 
roadside? — Well,  so  far  as  any  provision  is  made  for 
them,  I say 

17519.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  could  get  a 
grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  a new 
sphool  ? — T really  do  not  know.  I heard  some  time 
ago  tliat  that  money  was  exhausted. 

17520.  For  the  moment  only? — Suppose  we  wore 
turned  out  and  went  and  asked  for  the  money,  and 
were  told  the  money  was  exhausted,  we  would  be  on 
tbe  roadside  tintil  your  treasury  was  filled. 

17521.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Mr.  Clarke,  you  are 
aware,  I suppose,  the  model  schools  are  managed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  through  their  inspec- 
tors ? — Yes. 

17522.  And  that  other  schools  have  local  managers? 
—Yes. 

17523.  Now  if  the  hlodel  schools  were  under  local 
management — suppose  there  was  a committee  con- 
stituted of  you  and  others  in  the  locality,  representing 
the  locality  fairly  and  properly,  would  not  that  tend 
to  increase  the  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools  ? — It . 
would  create  local  interest,  and  likely  tend  to  bring 
down  tlie  exjjense. 

17524.  Because  the  expense  is  caused  by  the  small 
number  of  pupils — if  we  couldiacrease  those  in  awav 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  community  that 
would  lesson  the  expense? — Of  course  it  would,  but 
every  one  knows  that  the  difficulty  about  the  pupils 
arises  from  a special  cause.  Those  model  schools 
were  built  to  accommodate  a much  larger  number  of 
pupils,  and  in  those  circumstances  the  expense  muse 
be  greater. 

17525.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Is  not  the.  expense  • 
of  a model  .school  necessarily  greater  to  the  State 
than  that  of  another  school,  because  the  locality  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  expense  of  the  model  school, 
because  it  contributes  notliing  to  the  management  of 
the  model  school  1 — I don’t  know  what  the  fiG’ures 
R 2 
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involve.  It  is  not  a question  I studied,  but  that  is 
an  element  that  -would  certainly  come  out. 

17526.  A school  that  is  managed  by  the  State  will 
always  cost  more  than  a school  locally  managed,  and 
for  which  the  locality  contributes  part  of  the  expense! 

—That  is  so. 

17527.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  it  not  a fact,  however,  in 
the  model  schools  that  the  pupils  as  a rule  jiay 
]>retty  high  fees! — They  don’t  pay  very  high  fees 
now. 

17528.  Here  in  Galway! — I mean  under  the  new 
Act.  There  is  only  a certain  contribution  to  be 


made  by  all  the  pupils,  so  that  the  fees  arc  greatly 
reduced. 

Mr.  Mollot. — Last  week  we  met  with  a model 
school  in  which  the  average  excess  fee,  as  it  is  called, 
was  one  guinea  a pupil. 

17529.  Professor  Fitzgehald.  — Does  not  the 
Treasury  bottle  a large  part  of  that! — I don’t  know 
aiiything  of  tin;  excess  lee  here.  1 Icnow  that  when 
this  Act  came  into  operation  the  fees  of  my  own  two 
boys  were  reduced  by  one-half. 

17530.  Moii.signorMoi.Loy. — Then  your  own  two 
sons  are  at  the  Model  School ! — Only  one  of  them 
now. 


Mr.  ty.  H. 
Wclply.  H..U 


Mr.  VV,  H.  Weli-ly,  b.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


17531.  CHAiEMAy. — You  are  the  District  Inspector 
for  the  Galway  District! — Yes. 

17532.  How  long  have  you  been  so! — Four  years 
on  the  1st  of  September. 

17533.  Perhaps  you  will  give  the  Commissioners 
your  views  on  the  subject  of  drawing  ? — I think 
drawing  is  a most  useful  .subject,  and — to  put 
it  in  language  I have  already  used — I think  it 
ought  to  be  forced  on  the  countiy;  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  every  school  where  a teacher  possesses 
a certificate  already  it  ought  to  be  taught.  There 
are  many  schools  at  present  where  the  teachers  possess 
certificates,  and  drawing  is  not  taught.  Tlien  of 
course,  under  the  new  programme  for  teachers  diuw- 
iug  is  practically  a compulsory  subject. 

17534.  That  is,  the  future  teachera  will  be  com- 
pelled?— The  future  teachers  will  be  compelled  to 
take  up  tliac  subject,  aitd  in  that  way,  of  course,  by- 
and-bye  we  shall  have  all  the  teachers  teaching  that 
branch. 

17535.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
itinerant  teachers  of  drawing ! — I think  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  a temporary  ari'angemeut,  the  employment  of 
them  at  suitable  centres  would  be  an  advantage. 

17536.  You  think  tliatunder  existing  ch’cumstaiices 
they  would  be  useful!— I think  so. 

17537.  But  in  time  they  would  not  be  necessary  ! 
— They  would  disappear  in  time. 

17538.  Coming  to  manual  instruction,  do  you  con- 
sider thattlmt  is  a subject  that  should  be  taken  up  ? — ■* 
Yes,  with  restrictions.  I think  in  large  centres,  where 
agriculture  is  at  present  not  taught  in  the  sciiools,  it 
might  be  introduced. 

17539.  You  would  not  teach  both  agriculture  and 
woodwork  in  the  same  school! — I don’t  see  at  all 
that  one  ought  necessarily  to  exclude  the  other. 

17540.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  as  much  necessity 
foi  manual  instruction  in  Ireland  as  in  other  countries 
where  it  has  been  introduced  1 — I do  not.  I think 
in  a certain  way  there  is  a connection  between  the 
economic  condition  of  a country  and  the  industries 
that  ai'c  carried  on  in  it.  They  to  a certain  extent 
call  for  manual  instruction  in  countries  where  they 
exist  rather  than  in  countries  where  they  do  not  exist. 

17541.  Is  that  view  not  rather  dependent  upon 
whether  yon  are  going  to  teach  a trade  or  not! — 
No  ; I don’t  think  so.  Instruction  in  ma-nual  work 
in  schools  to  my  mind  simply  increases  the  general 
powers  of  tlie  pupil.  It  does  not  necessarily  teach 
him  a trade. 

17542.  How  does  your  argument  about  there  not 
being  a necessity  for  practising  it  afterwards  come  in, 
if  it  is  not  to  teach  a trade,  but  to  increase  the  powers 
of  observation  ? — Well,  I only  loolc  at  it  merely  from 
the  general  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  pupil. 

17543.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  establish 
any  knitting  industries  and  matters  of  that  sort  in 
your  district!— Yes,  but  not  in  the  four  years  I have 
bad  acquaintance  -with  tlie  district.  Befoi-e  my  time 
knitting  industries  had  been  established  at  Kilkerriii 
and  Carraroe,  but  these  industries  finally  disappeared 
about  the  time  I came  here,  or  a little  before  it. 

17544.  Was  there  a grant  made  to  the  Carna  Con- 


vent!— Yes,  there  was  a special  industrial  teacher 
employed  there.  That  grant  was  witJidrawn  a short- 
time  before  I came  here. 

17.545.  Why  was  it  withdrawn  ! — The  number  of 
pupils  attending  was  nut  sufficient  to  waiTiuit  the 
payment  of  the  grant. 

17546.  Is  there  any  other  place  iu  your  district  in 
which  there  is  a grant  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
withdrawn! — Yes,  at  Oughterard  Convent  there 
seems  some  danger  of  a withdrawal  of  the  grant  from 
want  of  a sufficient  number  of  externs  in  that  case. 

17547.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of 
i)arents  to  allow  their  children  to  be  taught! — No,  I 
tliink.>not;  it  is  because  the  pupils  are  not  there. 
I don’t  think  there  is  any  occasion  to  teach  in  Carna 
now. 

17548.  Do  any  National  teachers  in  your  district 
hold  certificates  in  liandicraft ! — Yes,  three  do. 

17549.  Do  any  of  them  give  instruction! — One. 

17550.  What  do  you  think  of  the  results  iu  his 
case! — The  results  are  very  meagre  judge<l  by  the 
number  of  pupils — three  was  the  maximum  pre- 
sented for  the  results  e.xaminatlon  at  any  time,  the 
result  fees  are  paid  only  iu  fifth  aiid  sixth  classes  in 
these  schools  wliere  liandicraft  is  taken  up. 

17551.  How  many  pupils  had  he  in  his  school! — 
On  the  roll  at  present  there  would  be  something 
about  eighty. 

17552.  How  many  of  these  would  be  in  fifth  and 
sixth  ? — Comparatively  few.  because  the  senior  classes 
are  very  badly  represente  ! iu  my  district — as  a rule, 
])erhaps  not  more  than  eight  or  nine. 

17553.  That  was  probably  the  reason  why  so  few 
were  presented  for  examination  ? — Quite  so. 

17554.  But  you  think  if  he  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate and  could  have  retained  his  children,  and  had  a 
fair  proportion,  of  the  whole  scliool  in  the  higher 
classes  that  could  go  iu  for  manual  work,  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  present  a greater  number! — 
I think  so. 

17555.  Do  you  think  that  having  a well-developed 
system  of  manual  instruction  in  the  schools  would 
have  tire  effect  in  Galway,  which  we  were  told  it  has 
in  other  places,  of  keeping  children  at  school  to  a 
later  age  than  otherwise  ! — I think,  perhaps,  in  the- 
city  of  Galway  it  might,  I doubt  in  the  country. 

17556.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  any  form 
of  manual  instruction  that  has  been  taught  in  the 
Avan  Islands,  Clifden,  Cleggan,  and  Inislibotim ! — 
Yes,  net-mending  was  taken  up  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board ; it  was  started  at  Killeany,  where 
the  Congested  Distiicts  Board  had  put  up  a tem- 
porary house,  and  some  of  the  pupils  ^vith  a number 
of  outsiders  were  taught  by  a teacher  paid  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

17557.  Where  is  that ! — Near  Kilronan,  the 
capital  of  the  Aran  Islands. 

17558.  Can  you  mention  where  that  -was  done  on 
the  mainland  ! — In  Clifden  and  Cleggan. 

17559.  And  Inishboffin  ? — It  is  an  island  off  the 
coast,  near  Cleggan;  it  is  notiu  my  district,  it  is  in 
the  Westport  district. 
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17560.  Is  it  in  Majo  or  Galway? — In  Galway 

”^17561.  What  is  allowed  to  instructors  in  this 
braucli  ? — A.  moiety  of  the  salary,  12s.  6t/.  a week,  to 
tiie  instructor,  and  the  whole  of  the  results  fees  that 
ai'e  earned  by  ordinary  pupils. 

17562.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  ? — Yes,  especially  so  at  Cleggan,  they 
were  very  good. 

17563.  And  you  think  the  children  have  been 
eager  to  learn  ? — Certainly,  at  Cleggan. 

17564.  Wiiat  do  yon  say  about  the  partial  dis- 
nlacemeiit  of  grammar  and  geography  to  make  room 
tor  manual  work  ? — Well,  I have  been  considering 
that  I have  analysed  the  time-table  here  and  there 
throughout  my  district  when  opportunity  offered. 
Suppose  a school  day  going  from  ten  to  three  with 
half-hour  le.ssons  and  an  hour  out  for  religious 
iosti’iiction  and  recreation,  that  would  leave  four 
hours  or  eight  half-hour.s,  which  would  come  to  forty 
balf-hour  lessons  in  the  week.  I find  in  most  cases 
I have  analysed  that  grammar  is  taught  for  three  of 
tliose  half-hours  and  geography  for  two,  or  geography 
for  three  and  grammar  two.  I think  it  is  a very 
general  rule  throughout  the  country  that  these  sub- 
jects are  taken  up  only  for  that  very  short  time,  and 
ivny  attempt  to  diminish  the  time  I would  not  regard 
with  favour. 

17565.  The  only  place  in  wliich  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  we  saw  any  manual  wo)'k  iu  the  shape  of 
woodwork  in  operation  was  in  Lismore,  and  we  were 
informed  there  that  the  time  was  gained,  two  hours 
in  tlie  week,  not  by  displacing  any  particular  subject, 
hut  by  shortening  the  whole  of  the  programme,  ten 
minutes  off  one,  and  ten  minutes  off'  another  ?— Yes, 
I think  so,  but  I would  still  be  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing grammar  and  geography. 

17566.  That  is  done  theie  ; they  did  not  displace 
anything,  hut  gained  ten  minutes  off  a variety  of 
subjects  '! — Yes,  I think  tliat  could  be  done. 

17567.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  -something  of 
that  sort  and  think  it  practicable? — I think  tliat 
could  he  done. 

17568.  I tliink  that  you  have  some  observations  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  results  system;  perhaps  you 
would  do  so  without  going  very  fully  into-  the 
matter  ?— I think  on  the  whole  the  results  system  has 
not  been  such  a bad  system  as  has  been  maintained 
in  cerfciiin  directions.  I have  been  a pupil  of  a 
Xational  school  myself,  after  that  I went  to  an  inter- 
mediate school,  and  afterwards  to  college,  »n<l 
graduated  in  the  Royal  Univereity,  so  practically  I 
l)ave  seen  all  the  grades  of  education  in  the  country 
and  I cannot  quire  agree  that  the  results  system  is  so 
bad  as  it  is  painted.  I think  improvements  might  be 
made  in'the  programme,  however  : for  instance  it  was 
only  on  the  1st  of  October  that  explanation  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  reading  became  compiilsoiy  in  every 
class  beginning  with  the  second  in  the  school  course. 
1 think  no  more  important  step  has  been  taken  within 
tJie  last  rwenty  yems  than  requiring  a knowledge  ot 
the  words  and  phrases  which  die  pupils  meet  in  their 
Oldinary  readiug  lessons. 

17569.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  acquisition  of  school  )>lots  and  school 
gardens  in  connection  with  teaeliiug  the  principles  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  ? — I think  that  in  cei’- 
taiu  places  those  plots  would  be  useful — small  jilots 
attached  to  the  schools. 

17570.  About  what  size  ?— Between  ten  and  twenty 
perches. 

17571.  You  are  more  in  favour  of  that  than  of  a 
two  acre  plot  for  teaching  a course  of  fanning  ? — I 
think  so. 

17572.  Rev.  Dr.  Evass. — How  many  schools  are 
in  your  district? — 13S. 

17573.  Is  the  alternative  scheme  for  girls  in  opera- 
tion in  any  of  tliose  schools? — Yes,  it  is  in  opera- 
lioa  in  perhaps  a dozen. 


17574.  Was  it  in  any  other  schools  than  the  dozen?  Galwav. 
— Yes.  Oii.  7,1397. 

17575.  Whywasitgivenup?— There  was  a general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  look  upon  it 
with  disfavour. 

17576.  Then  what  is  the  reason  for  retaining  it  in 
the  twelve? — I think  it  is  more  or  less  apathy, 
nobody  has  raised  the  question  ot  its  retention  or 
abolition,  it  is  just  kept  on. 

17577.'  Are  there  any  school  farms  in  your  district? 

— None. 

17.578.  Are  there  any  school-gardens  at  all?— No. 

17579.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  in  horticulture  in  any  shape  1 — I 
don’t  think  so,  but  some  teachers,  since  instructions 
were  issued  a short  time  ago  with  regard  to  growing 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  school  plots  and  around  the 
schoolhouse  itself,  have  rather  gone  in  for  that,  but 
I don’t  think  it  is  with  a view  to  give  any  instruction 
to  the  pupils. 

17580.  But  you  encourage  them  ? — Certainly. 

17581.  Do  you  think  that  our  agricultural  class- 
Viook  contains  sufficient  information  to  enable 
sotiool  gardens  to  be  adopted  ?— I think  the  new  book 
docs. 

17582.  You  have  read  that  book  ? — I nave. 

17583.  And  you  know  the  part  devoted  to  horti- 
C’.ilture  ? — Yes. 

17584.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
teaching  in  that  book  that  is  above  the  capacity  of 
National  school  pupils  ?— Well,  there  are  a great  many 
names  of  flowers,  and  sofortli,  that  would  offer  some 
difficulty  to  them,  I fancy. 

17585.  Anything  more  difficult  than  sitUrahend 
and  mimiendl — I don’t  think  so. 

175S6.  And  as  much  effort  as  would  be  reeded  to 
explain  those  terms  in  arithmetic  would  explain  the 
names  of  flowers? — Yes. 

17587.  I suppose  eschscholtzia  is  one  of  the  hardest? 

— Yes. 

17588.  And  all  the  rest  might  be  easily  taught?— 

Yes. 

17589.  There  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  half  hour 
lessons,  vou  told  us,  in  the  course  of  the  school  week  ? 

—Yes.  ■ 

17590-  And  of  those  forty  or  forty-five  half-liour 
lessons  only  two  Iialf-liour  lessons,  or  two  and  a half  in 
the  week,  are  given  to  Eiiglisli  grammar? — 

That  is  «o  in  the  schools  whose  time-tables  1 have 
analysed. 

17591.  As  an  experienced  educationalist  yourself- 
do  you  believe  it  is  possible  in  two  half-hour  lessons- 
iii  tlie  week  to  teach  English  grammar  to  any  useful 
purpose  ? — T don't  tliink  it  can  be  taught  to  any  useful 
2>urpose  in  that  short  apace  of  time. 

17592.  That  the  time  is  too  little  ? — It  is  too  little ; : 
of  course  they  bring  the  child  up  to  the  requirements  - 
of  our  programme.  ^ 

17593.  How  much  time  in  the  week  is  given  to  the- 
teaching  of  needlework  ? — An  hour  a day,  five  hour? 
a week. 

17594.  What  is  your  impression  about  the  results: 
that  ai-e  obtained  by  five  hours  iu  the  week  given  to 
needlework  ? — The  results  on  the  whole  are  good. 

17595.  That  the  results  in  needlework  are  worthy 
of  the  five  hours  1 — I think  the  same  results  might  be 
obtained  with  Jess  time,  but  speaking  generally  I 
think  tl-e  pupils  learn  a good  deal  in  the  way  of 
sewing. 

17596.  How  much  time  in  the  week  is  given  to  the 
study  of  geography  ?— If  gi-auimar  is  taught  for  two 
half-hours  in  the  week,  geography  is  taken  np  for 
three. 

17597.  If  a few  of  the  far-away  places  and  extra- 
ordinai'y  unpronouncable  names  were  left  out  of  sight, 
and  something  more  simple  and  practical  were  done  in 
the  way  of  teaching  geography,  don’t  you  thinlc  it 
would  be  a very  valuable  part  of  National  school 
education?--!  don’t  tliink  the  subject,  as  taught  at 
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present,  is  very  much  calculated  to  develop  the  intel- 
ligence of  children. 

17598.  "With  practically  140  schools  in  your 
district,  in  how  many  of  them  is  drawing  taught  ! — I 
.should  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

17699.  Why  is  it  not  taught  in  a lai-ger  number? 
— A great  many  of  the  teacheis  liad  no  certificates, 
and  having  no  certificates,  if  they  teach  drawing  they 
can  earn  no  results  fees. 

17600.  Could  you  suggest,  as  unexperienced  educa- 
tionalist, any  way  by  M-liicli  we  could  simplify  the 
introduction  of  drawing  into  all  these  scliools,  or  a 
large  proportion  1 — I havethougbtof  the  employment, 
as  a temporary  expedient,  of  itinerant  instructors  of 
drawing  in  ceitain  centres. 

17601.  Is  writing  sufficiently  taught  in  this  district  ? 
— I don’t  think  so. 

17602.  You  think  if  a use  were  made  of  drawing 
models  and  copies,  analogous  to  the  use  made  of  writing 
copies,  that  drawing  might  be  taught,  not  in  the  highest 
form,  but  usefully,  in  many  of  the  .schools  in  which  it 
is  not  now  taught  at  all  ? — I think  so. 

17603.  That  a teacher  who  can  teach  writing  with 
the  aid  of  copy -lines,  who  is  not  a good  writer  himself, 
if  he  attains  fairly  good  results  with  a similar  mode 
of  dealing  with  drawing  (where  you  cannot  have  a 
]5roperly  qualified  teacher  of  drau-ing),  would  bi-  better 
than  to  have  no  drawing  ? — I quite  agree  with  that. 

17604.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Yon  say  you  are  favour- 
able to  the  introduction  of  mamial  instruction,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  ; would  you  specify  some  of  those 
restrictions? — I merely  mean  to  say  that  I don’t 
think  it  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  country 
.generally. 

17605.  Professor  Fitzgerald.- — Compulsorily? — 
■Compulsorily,  just  as  the  industrial  programme  was 
sought  to  be  introduced  some  years  ago. 

17606.  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  its  being 
introduced  compulsorily  at  all?— I would  be  in 
favour  of  its  being  introduced  compulsorily  at  large 
centres. 

17607.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — You  think  there  is 
time,  then,  for  it  in  the  present  school  programme  ? — 
Yes,  at  present,  as  I say,  at  large  centres,  with  that 
qualification ; you  see  agriculture  is  not  taught,  and 
tliat  subject  might  be  taken  in  the  time  devoted  to 
agriculture. 

1 7 608.  What  is  at  present  done  in  the  time  devoted 
to  agriculture  ? — It  is  simply  spread  over  the  other 
subjects  where  extra  subjects  are  not  taken  up. 

17609.  What  hour  is  roll-call  ? — Tire  attendance  for 
the  day  is  supposed  to  be  recorded  not  later  than 
eleven  o’clock. 

17610.  That  is  that  the  children  need  not  be  there 
-before  eleven  ? — No,  a few  minutes  before  eleven. 

17611.  What  is  the  school  day? — From  ten  to 
thi-ee,  or  half-past  three,  five,  or  five  and  a-half  liours ; 
the  teacher  is  required  to  be  present  half  an  hour  before 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  day  begins. 

17612.  CuAiiiMAN. — To  do  what? — To  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  the  pupils. 

17613.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Is  more  than  four 
hours  at  present  required  by  the  Board  ? — Tlie 
minimum  school  day  required  by  the  Board  is  four. 

17614.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally  over  that 
in  the  schools  in  this  district? — Yos. 

17615.  Then  there  is  an  hour  wasted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  while  the  children  are  coining  in  ? — 
I don’t  say  that  at  all ; in  many  cases  they  come 
punctually. 

17616.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  in  this  district 
would  be  willing  to  introduce  new  subjects  like  draw- 
ing and  manual  training,  and  so  on  ? — I don’t  think 
they  would  have  any  objection  to  drawing ; I think 
there  would  be  some  objection  to  manual  tramiug 
generally. 

17617.  Do  you  think  they  would  object  to  having 
the  agricultural  teaching  changed  from  the  present 
form  of  learning  a book  to  something  more  practical, 
in  the  way  of  making  collections  and  elementary 


botany,  and  showing  plants  growing  from  seeds  ?— I 
cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I have  not  con- 
sulted any  teachers  on  that  point  at  all. 

17618.  Do  you  think  the  managers  and  parents 
would  be  willing  to  make  tliese  changes  1 — 1 don’t 
tliink  there  would  be  any  very  general  objection  to  it 
from  these. 

17619.  You  said  there  were  very  meagre  results 
from  the  school  in  which  manual  training  had  been 
tried;  was  that  duo  to  want  of  appliances? — No,  the 
appliances  are  excellent. 

17620.  Was  it  due  to  the  course  not  being  educa- 
tional?— Perhaps  1 belter  say,  with  refereiice  to  the 
appliances,  if  you  allow  mo,  that  all  the  tools  were 
supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the 
work  is  not  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  schoolroom, 
but  in  a smaller  house  built  in  the  school  plot,  and  i 
understand  the  Congested  Districts  Board  allow 
^2  a year  for  materials. 

17621.  But  the  course  in  manual  training  in  the 
Board’s  course  is  not  an  educational  course ; it  is  not 
graduated  a bit  like  the  courses  that  have  been 

adopted  in  English  schools  for  manual  training? 

That  portion  begins  with  the  fifth  class. 

17622.  And  there  is  no  introduction  to  it  in  the 
earlier  classes? — No. 

17623.  Would  not  the  meagre  results  be  largclv 
due  to  the  course  not  being  a well-arranged  course  l--'- 
I think  I have  practically  said  so. 

17624.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
particularly  accurate  in  measurements  and  observa- 
tion?— I don’t  think  they  are. 

17625.  Don’t  you  think  a training  in  object  lessons 
and  elementary  science,  and  drawing  to  scale,  would 
be  an  advantage  to  them  1 — I think  that  would  l.c 
good  if  well  arrauged  and  well  carried  out. 

17626.  Then  you  think  this  practical  training  might 
be  of  use,  even  in  a country  like  Ireland  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

17627.  Because  I thought  you  stated  it  would  not 
be  suitable  for  Ireland  ? — No,  that  was  not  my  point 
of  view  : to  use  a famous  expression,  I have  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject  as  to  its  application  to  the 
country  generally,  but  at  present  all  I would  say  is 
tliat  it  ouglit  to  be  tried  in  large  centres,  and  if  it 
succeeds  there  it  might  spread  to  the  whole  country, 

17628.  Mr.  Stkuthers. — Were  those  pupils  who 
were  taught  net-mending,  extern  pupils,  or  pupils  of 
the  school  '/ — Some  extern  and  some  pupils  of  the 
school. 

17629.  Which  was  the  more  numerous  class? — At 
Cleggan  I think  they  were  about  equal ; in  the  Aran 
Islands  the  externs  were  more  numeious  than  Ihe 
ordinary  pupils. 

17630.  Those  time-tables  yon  spoke  of,  are  they 
typical  time-tables  of  your  district  ? — I think  so ; I 
have  consulted  a good  many,  and  found  it  generally 
so. 

l'^631.  And  you  found,  as  a rule,  two  half-hours  a 
week  were  given  to  grammar? — Two  or  three. 

17632.  And  you  are  quite  of  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  impart  in  tliat  time  any  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  grammar?— An  iutclligent  knowledge  cannot 
he  imparteel  in  that  time. 

17633.  Do  you  know  what  time  is  given  to  reading 
in  those  schools  ? — The  time  varies  a great  deal ; per- 
sonally I am  in  favour  of  giving  as  much  as  possible 
to  reading,  but  I think  from  three  to  four  hours  a 
week  would,  in  some  cases,  be  given  to  reading — three 
hours,  I should  think. 

17634.  Then  yon  don’t  think  it  is  a pity  to  have 
grammar  entirely  separated  li'om  reading,  and  con- 
sidered as  a separate  subject  ? — Of  course,  in  the  time- 
table it  is  treated  as  a separate  subject,  but  it  perhaps 
very  often  happens  that  it  is  taken  up  after  reading. 

17635.  You  find  in  actual  practice  that  itis  taught 
along  with  reading  to  a certain  extent  ?— To  a certain 
extent. 

17636  But  you  examine  it  us  a separate  subject  ? 
—Yes. 
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17637.  And  it  is  put  down  officially  as  a separate 
siib'ect,  entirely  disconnected  from  reading  1 — Yes. 

17638  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
Ijoth  brought  in  connection  1 — I think  so  ; because,  iu 
order  to  understand  the  parsing  of  sentence.?, 
the  meaning  must  be  understood,  and  that  comes  in 
under  the  head  of  reading  in  our  present  pro- 
gramme. 

17639.  So  if  you  taught  grammar  along  with  read- 
in",  you  might  have  a more  intelligent  knowledge  of 
it  tlum  yon  can  get  by  only  setting  apart  au  hour  a 
week  for  it  1—1  think  so. 

17640.  Do  you  find  the  teachers  and  pupils  use 
grammar  books  throughout  your  distticb  1 — I think 
iilmost  universally  j I don’t  think  they  are  used  in  the 
tliird  class,  but  in  the  fourth  class  they  are  universally 
used.  Fourth  class  pupils  require  to  know  the 
declension  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  the  past 
tenses  of  irreguiur  verbs,  &e. 

17641.  And  they  prescribe  sections  to  be  learned 
off  by  heart! — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

17642.  Do  you  ask,  if  I may  pur  this  question,  do 
vou  in  examining  them  ask  for  any  definition  of  parts 
of  speech  to  be  repeated  from  the  books! — Oh,  cei'- 
tainly. 

17643.  Is  that  part  of  the  necessary  examination  1 

No,  it  is  not  so  laid  down  in  the  programme ; but 

I suppose  if  a child  tells  me  a certain  word  is  a noun, 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  give  me  the  reason  why  it  is  so. 

17644.  But  you  don’t  ask  them  to  repeat  the  text 
of  the  technical  dcHnition  of  what  the  noun  is  1 — 
Sometimes  I do,  sometimes  I take  it  another  way — 
ask  him  his  reasou  for  stating  a word  is  a certain 
part  of  sjoeech. 

17645.  If  he  stated  his  reason  in  the  words  of  the 
definition  in  the  book  tliat  would  not  be  a satisfactory 
answer! — It  would  not  he  an  intelligent  reason. 

17546,  Do  you  think  there  is  au  excessive  repeti- 
tion in  the  school  learning  things  by  heart! — They 
learn  a good  many  things  by  rote. 

17647.  It  would  tend  to  discourage  that  if  the 
grammar  were  taken  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson,  and  no  text  book  used  at  all ! —Yes,  I tliink  so. 

17648.  Analysis  does  not  seem  to  be  set  down  in 
the  programme  fur  the  schools! — No,  analysis  is  not 
I’equired  except  for  monitors. 

17649.  You  consider  that  really  a proper  introduc- 
tion to  parsing! — I think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage in  sixth  class,  the  higher  forms. 

17650.  You  would  not  have  it  introduced  in  the 
very  beginning  as  necessary  to  understand  tlie  real 
structure  of  a sentence! — With  the  limited  time 
given  to  grammar  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
taken  up. 

17651.  You  think  it  would  be  a good  tiling  to  take 
tlie  reading,  grammar,  and  explanation  of  sentences 
in  the  reading-book  all  together  as  one  conjoint  sub- 
ject ? — I think  that  would  bo  a good  thing. 

17652.  So  that  one  might  help  the  other! — Par- 
ticularly for  explanation  of  particular  sentences  in 
parsing. 

17653.  And  in  that  way  you  would  probably  find 
tliat  the  grammar  teaching  was  done  in  the  time  now 
set  apart  for  reading! — That  might  occur. 

17654.  So  that  there  might  be  some  time  got  in 
that  way  for  drawing  or  manual  work ! — This  time, 
two  or  three  half-hours  in  the  week  must  be  devoted  to 
grammar  in  some  form. 

17655.  I thought  you  agreed  it  would  bo  well  not 
to  separate  the  subjects,  but  that  reading  and  gram- 
marshould  be  taken  conjointly ! — No  deduction  should 
be  made  from  reading. 

17656.  And  you  still  would  have  grammar  set 
down  as  a separate  subject  apart  from  the  reading, 
you  would  still  retain  the  two  half-hours  for  grammar ! 
— That  might  be  incorporated  with  the  other  time. 

17657.  You  don’t  think  that  adding  the  present 
time  for  grammar  to  the  present  time  for  reading, 
you  don’t  tliink  that  the  joint  time  could  be  dimi- 
nished!—No. 


17658.  Then  five  hours  a week  are  regularly  given  Gal 
to  needlework  in  the  schools ! — Yes. 

17659.  And  T think  you  said  already  that  some  of 
that  time  might  be  saved  ? — T think  an  hour  at  lea.st 
of  that  might  go  to  some  other  pm^pose  without  any 
serious  disadvantage. 

17669.  You  know  that  in  England,  for  instance, 
more  than  three  hours  a week  is  very  seldom  given 
to  needlework,  and  the  needlework  appears  to  be  very 
well  taught ! — Yes. 

17661.  Whi(5h  do  you  think  is  more  valuable  for 
developing  intelligence — needlework  or  grammar  ! — 
Needlework,  I should  think. 

17662.  Do  you  think  it  is  taught  so  as  to  train  the 
intelligence ! — Not  in  every  school,  it  is  taught  in 
some  schools  so  as  to  develop  intelligence  consider- 
ably. 

17663.  Is  drawing  taught  to  gills  in  your  district  ? 

— Yes,  certainly,  where  female  teachers  have  the 
Board’s  certificates  in  drawing  the  subject  is  taught 
to  their  pupils. 

17604.  So  that  they  take  some  time  for  drawing 
iu  addition  to  the  time  for  needlework? — Yes. 

17665.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  making 
di-awing  compulsory  in  the  girls’  schools  if  we  had 
properly-qualified  teachers ! — None,  whatever  ; in  one 
of  my  very  best  schools  drawing  is  taken  up 
and  taught  very  well. 

17666.  Might  not  the  drawing  in  the  girls  scliools. 
be  made  helpful  towards  teaching  cutting-out ! — Yes„ 

I daresay  in  some  of  the  better  schools  it  is. 

17667.  Might  it  not  be  made  systematically  help- 
ful to  cutting  out! — Certainly. 

17668.  Do  you  think  any  teacher  uses  the  term 
subtrahend  and  minuend  in  teaching  his  children ! — 

I think  very  seldom. 

17669.  He  can  teach  substraction  very  well  with- 
out using  those  words ! — I think  so. 

17670.  Mr.  Harringtos. — I suppose  agriculture  is 
taught  in  all  the  rural  schools  in  your  district ! — Yes, 
it  is  a compulsory  subject. 

17671.  Would  you  tell  us  shortly  how  it  is  taught! — 

The  teaching  of  it  is  in  some  case.?  very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; it  is  taught  as  a form  of  reading  lesson.  The 
pupils  get  the  text-book  and  read  off  the  iiarticular 
part  assigned  for  the  day's  lesson,  just  as  they  read 
over  a lesson  in  their  readers,  and  sometimes  ques- 
tions are  put  to  them  on  what  they  read. 

17672.  Do  they  not  learn  it  off  by  heart! — In 
some  cases  they  do,  and  in  some  oases  catechisms  of 
agriculture  are  used. 

17673.  Asa  general  rule  do  you  think  the  children, 
understand  at  all  what  they  are  reading  in  this  agi-i- 
cultural  text-book! — I certainly  do,  because  they  are 
reading  about  tilings  they  see  at  home  very  often. 

17074.  Does  the  teacher  explain  ).he  various  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  book ! — I daresay  be  does,  I 
tliink  he  does  in  many  instances,  but  they  are  read- 
ing descriptions  of  things  they  are  acquainted  with  to 
a certain  extent. 

17675.  Would  you  approve  of  shortening  the  text- 
book, epitomising  it ! — No,  I don’t  tliink  so  j I don’t 
think  there  is  too  much  matter  in  the  text-book  at 
present. 

17676.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  habits  of 
cleanliness  in  National  schools! — Nothing  specially ; 
the  teachers  are  required  to  have  the  scbooli'ooms 
swept  and  dusted  each  evening  after  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  day,  and  that,  as  a rule,  I think  is 
carried  out. 

17677.  I refer  to  the  children  themselves,  about 
coming  to  school  in  a clean  condition ! — Some  im- 
provement certainly  is  desirable  in  parts  in  reference 
to  that. 

17678.  How  does  that  come  under  your  notice — 
the  teacher  knows,  does  ne  not,  that  you  are  about  to 
visit  the  school ! —No,  he  does  not ; he  knows  when 
I will  come  for  the  annual  examination,  but  he  is  not 
supposed  to  know  when  I come  besides. 

17679.  Mr.  Struthers. — Are  you  able  to  make 
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many  visits  besides  the  annual  visit  1 — Yes,  a great 
many  in  this  district;  but  there  are  other  districts  in 
which  many  visits  cannot  be  made,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  work  at  the  annual  examinations. 

17(580.  Mr.  Molloy. — In  those  schools  where  net- 
mending  is  carried  on,  what  length  of  time  is  devoted 
to  the  subject! — It  was  generally  taken  up  outside 
school  hours — from  3 to  4 o’clock, 

17681.  And  by  a specialist! — Yes. 

17682.  That  specialist  was  paid  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board!— Half  his  salaiy  was  paid  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

17683.  And  the  remaining  half  by  the  National 
Board? — Yes. 

17684.  What  effect  had  it  on  the  children,  did  it 
interfere  with  their  literary  progress  in  the  ordinary 
subjects! — Not  in  the  least. 

17685.  Were  they  in  favour  of  it! — Oh,  decidedly. 

17686.  And  theirparents  also! — Yes,  their  parents 
were  most  anxious ; I have  Cleggan  particularly  in 
iny  mind,  which  was  tlie  last  place  at  which  that 
was  taken  up — tlie  fishing  indu.strj’  has  been  greatly 
developed  there,  and  the  people  were  most  anxious 
to  have  their  children  taught. 

17687.  How  many  iiupils  iinder  instruction! — I 
cannot  say  exactly  now,  but  there  were  <2uite  thirty 
or  forty  under  instruction. 

17688.  AYhat  are  the  usual  extra  branches  taken 
up  in  your  district! — We  have  geometry,  algebra, 
drawing;  book-keeping  is  rarely  taken  up  in  this 
district. 

176S9.  Mensuration! — .Mensuration,  of  course, 
forms  part  of  the  programme  in  geometry. 

17690.  How  do  you  account  for  the  small  number 
-of  schools  taking  up  such  an  iinj)ortant  subject  as 
drawing! — Merely  because  not  many  teachers  have 
-certiticates  in  that  branch. 

17691.  I think  you  said  some  teachers  who  had 

• certificates  did  not  take  up  that  subject ! — Yes;  only 
the  other  clay  I met  with  a case,  and  inquired  if  there 
was  any  reason  why  this  teachei'  did  not  take  up  the 
subject,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason ; I tried  to  impress  on  him  the  necessity  of 
•taking  it  up. 

17692.  \Yould  you  not  bring  that  under  the  notice 
of  the  manager!— Oh.  yes,  and  under  the  notice  of 
•tlie  Department  as  well. 

1T693.  You  mentioned  that  explanation  of  the 

• subject-matter  of  the  reading  lesson  became  compul- 
sory from  the  1st  of  October !— From  last  Friday. 

17694.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  exi>lanation  of  the 
i.subject  of  the  lesson  was  at  all  times  an  essential  part 
of  the  programme  and  of  examination  by  the  in- 
spector!—If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain — explana- 
tion of  the  reading  was  always  an  essential  part,  but 
tlie  marking  did  not  depend  on  it — it  was  what  was 
called  a subhead  in  the  programme  : now,  according 
to  the  new  programme,  this  subhead  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  marking. 

17C95.  Prior  to  the  1st  of  October  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  children,  merely  in  a mechanical 
wa\',  pronounced  the  words  and  were  quite  unable 
to  explain  them,  still  it  carried  a results  fee! — 
Certainly. 

17G96.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that !— Perfectly 
•certain,  exce[)t  in  fifth  and  sixth,  in  which  the  rule 
was  introduced  about  a year  ago. 

17697.  Would  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  absolute  failure 
of  any  show  of  intelligence  as  to  the  meaning  in  .the 


other  classes  helow  the  fifth  and  sixth ! — I have  done 
it  in  scores  of  eases. 

17698.  Is  it  to  be  su])posed  that  no  action  was 
taken  in  those  cases!— Oh,  yes,  action  was  taken 
always  ; the  fees  were  jiaid,  hut  the  teacher  was  repri. 
manded  for  not  teaching  explanation. 

17699.  If  he  were  fined  would  it  not  amount  |,o  a 
reduction  in  the  results  fees  ! — He  was  not  often  fined ; 
the  official  censure  did  not  go  beyond  a reprimaud. 

17700.  Mr.  Redington. — You  gave  us  some  returns 
as  to  the  time  spent  in  teaching  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy in  a certain  number  of  schools — could  you  tell 
us  how  much  time  per  week  is  spent  in  teaching  the 
other  subjects  on  the  ])rogramme!— I cannot  tell  you 
immediately ; all  the  other  subjects  had  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  but  I cannot  distinguish  between  one 
subject  and  another. 

17701.  Could  you  put  in  a return  with  regard  to 
those  schools — the  time  given  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic! — Certainly;  in  a few  days. 

17702.  Y'ou  say  very  few  teachers  teach  drawing, 
and  a large  number  are  not  competent  to  tcacli  it— 
bow  would  you  propose  to  iinprove  their  knowledge 
of  drawing ! — I have  already  said  that,  as  a temporarv 
measure,  I should  think  that  at  centres  itinerant 
teachers  might  be  employed  to  give  instruction  in  that 
br.anch. 

177U3.  Professor  Fitzgerald To  the  teachensor 

the  pupils! — To  the  teachers. 

17704.  Mr.  RF.Disr.TOy. — Would  the  teachers  corae ! 
— I think  they  \\'Ould  in  many  cases. 

17705.  And  yon  think  that  after  a few  years  we 
could  make  drawing  compulsory  in  all  the  schools! — I 
think  so. 

17706.  Do  yon  think  that  an  inspector’s  know- 
ledge of  needlework  is  equal  to  that  of  a lady ! — I don’t 
think  my  knowledge  of  needlework  is  equal  to  that 
of  a lady ; but.  at  the  same  time,  I think  1 am  a fairly 
competent  judge  of  needlework, 

17707.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  he  advisable  to 
have  lady  instructors,  who  would  go  about  advising  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  teaching  needlework,  instead  of 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  inspector! — I think  that  would  be  useful. 
I should  welcome  it  in  this  wa}- — anything  that 
would  diminish  the  inspectors’  labours  at  examina- 
tions. 

17708.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  teacher  to  get  the  assistance  of  a skilled  e.xperc 
in  needlework  ! — I think  so. 

17709.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  thiuk 
children  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  can 
be  expected  to  do  needlework  better  than  you 
can  inspect  it ; do  you  think  it  would  be  lair 
on  the  children  to  ex|iect  -them  to  do  work  of  that 
charact(*r,  which  would  be  of  such  technical 
excellence  that  you  would  not  be  competent  to 
inspect ! — No,  I don’t  think  so.  I think  any  work 
done  in  schools  the  ordinary  inspector  is  quite  com- 
petent to  judge. 

17710.  Mr.  Eedisgtox. — You  are  aware  that  there 
is  a dii'cctress  of  needlework  ! — Yes  ; but  I understood 
she  confined  herself  to  specimens  worked  by  teachers 
at  the  July  examinations. 

17711.  Then  it  is  found  necessary  in  examining  the 
teachers’  work  to  have  a lady  inspector  ; but  for  tie 
pupils  the  male  inspector  is  sufficient ! — I fancy  so. 


Mr.  Joseph  D.  Kelly,  Teacher,  Cashel 

17712.  Chaiemax. — You  ai-e  the  teacher  of  the 
Male  National  School  at  Cashel.  Where  is  Cashel! — 
About  five  miles  from  Ballinahinch  Castle ; and  about 
seven  miles  from  Roundstone  ; and  about  seven  miles 
also  from  Carna. 


National  School,  County  Galway,  examined. 

17713.  How  far  from  Galway ! — About  thirty-two 
miles  from  Galway. 

17714.  I believe  that  you  have  had  some  experience 
yourself  in  teaching  manual  work! — Yes,  sir. 

17715.  What  has  been  your  exjreiiencc — what 
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have  you  fcauglit? — I liave  been  instracted  to  teach 
carpentry  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Car- 
pentry is  my  order  ; I sought  the  certificate  of 
competency  on  the  first  introduction  of  handicraft, 
and  I got  it  in  Marlborough-strect. 

17716.  How  did  you  get  your  benches'! — I taiight 
in  the  school  witli  temporary  benches,  for  a few  years, 
such  pupils  as  I could  have,  for  results.  I found  that 
veiy  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  great  difficulty 
surrounding  it ; so  I applied  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  when  I had  an  opportunity  of  interview- 
in"  the  late  Mr.  Tuke,  for  a grant,  enabling  me  to 
cany  it  on  better.  Through  Mr.  Tube’s  influence 
with  the  Board  I got  a grant  of  £15  to  build  a . 
workshop. 

17717.  Did  you  build  one  with  that  sum  1 — I built 
one  with  that  sum,  lift,  longandl^ft.  wide. 

17718.  How  high  was  itl — 8ft.  to  the  eave,  and 
12ft.  to  the  ridge. 

17719.  How  was  it  lighted! — By  five  windows. 
Of  course  I did  the  whole  work  myself,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boys. 

17720.  What  material  was  it  made  of ! — Wood  and 
corrugated  iron. 

17721.  What  was  the  floor  made  of! — Concrete. 

(•  17722.  Were  you  able  to  do  it  with  the  £15,  in 
addition  to  the  labour  that  you  yourself  and  your 
hoys  gave  to  it  ? — I spent  a little  more,  and  then  I got 
an  additional  grant.  When  Mr.  Tuke  came  the  way 
again  he  was  very  well  pleased. ' 

17723.  How  much  was  the  additional  grant  ? — £5, 
and  then  I had  a visit  from  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  and  I was  recommended  to 
apply  for  an  additional  grant,  and  I did,  and  I got 
£16,  and  built  an  addition;  the  workshop  is  26ft. 
by  13ft. 

17724.  How  many  benches  have  you  got  now  1 — 
Five. 

17725.  What  did  they  cost  a-piece1 — Something 
about  .55.  to  7s.  each. 

17726.  You  made  them  yourself  ? — We  made  all 
ourselves. 

17727.  What  did  the  material  cost! — About  5s. 

17728.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Are  they  double  or 
single  benches  1 — Single  benches ; I approve  of  single 
benches. 

17729.  Cn.-tiEitAN, — You  put  nothing  for  labour? 
—No. 

17730.  But  suppose  yon  could  not  make  them 
yourself,  and  you  had  to  buy  them,  have  you  any 
idea  what  a bench  would  cost? — Something  about  £1 
os.,  and  that  bench  would  be  inferior  to  mine,  for  it 
would  be  smaller. 

17731.  In  another  school,  where  the  teaclier  had 
not  your  aptitude,  he  could  not  expect  to  get  his 
benches  under  £1  5s.  ? — He  could  have  them  for 
about  7s.  or  8s.,  for  the  making  of  the  bench  is  not 
much,  and  a carpenter  would  construct  five  or  six 
a day. 

17732.  Coming  to  the  question  of  tools,  how  did 
you  procure  your  tools  ? — I had  a fair  supply  of 
tools  of  my  own  at  the  beginning,  and  then  I got  a 
grant  of  £5  for  tools. 

17733.  What  tools  have  you — what  number  could 
you  say? — I suppose  I have  about  £10  or  £12  worth 
of  tools  ahogether ; it  cost  about  14s.  to  supply  each 
bench  with  bench-tools. 

17734.  What  tools  do  you  supply  at  that? — Three 
planes,  a chisel  or  two,  a square,  and  ruler.  These 
are  required  for  each  bench,  and  tlien  a lesser  mimber 
can  be  laid  by  in  presses  for  special  use. 

17735.  The  figures  you  have  given  us  are  very 
much  smaller  th.an  those  we  have  heard  of  elsewhere, 
oven  in  Sweden.  Do  you  think  that  in  a district 
where  the  teaclier  had  no  aptitude  like  you  have,  lie 
would  be  able  to  get  a school  started  and  buildings 
creeled,  and  a supply  of  benches  and  tools  for  any- 
tliing  like  the  figure  you  have  mentioned? — I think 
he  would,  very  near  it.  I supplied  those  figures  to 
Dr.  Joyce  for  a little  book  he  has  written  of  late,  and 


ho  has  adopted  my  figures.  He  held  about  the  same  Galwav 
view  on  that  matter.  — ’ 

17736.  How  far  do  you  think  that  in  rural  dis-  Oc^-_^i887. 
tricts  manual  instruction  may  with  advantage  be  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
made  a permanent  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
National  system  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  introduc- 
ing a sort  resembling  the  Swedish  Sloyd  system  as 
far  as  possible,  on  account  of  combining  so  much  the 
useful  with  the  educational. 

17737.  Would  you  also  follow  the  Swedish  system 
iu  making  it  optional  with  the  teacher  to  teach  it? — 

Well,  I think  ii  might  be  made  compulsory  after  a 
time  when  teachers  can  be  got  to  know  it. 

17738.  Would  you  encroach  upon  the  school  hours 
to  find  time  for  manual  teaching,  or  would  you  favour 
the  system  of  having  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  tlie 
week  after  school  hours? — After  school  hours  would 
be  the  best,  the  school  hours  could  not  be  well,  if  at 
all  interfered  with,  and  they  don’t  admit  of  lengthen- 

17739.  Do  you  believe  that  you  could  get  the  pupils 
to  remain  or  come  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  in 
the  upper  classes? — Yes,  T have  an  evening  class  and 
it  is  fairly  well  attended,  especially  in  winter  time, 
with  e.x-pupils. 

17740.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
introduce  the  system  that  prevails  in  England,  of  pre- 
paring for  the  training  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  by 
having  such  tilings  as  cardboard  work  and  wirework 
in  classes  lower  down,  the  third  and  fourth? — I think 
the  cardboard  and  wirework  would  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  either  teachers  or  parents,  they  don’t  see  the 
benefit  of  it. 

17741.  They  don’t  see  it  now,  but  other  people 
have  seen  it  elsewhere  ; do  you  think  it  would  have 
any  educational  advantage  in  teaching  the  children 
habits  of  accuracy,  and  how  to  measure  and  train  the 
eye,  wh’cli  would  help  them  when  they  come  to  wood- 
work afterwards?—!  would  be  entirely  in  favour  of 
that,  of  going  on  with  the  Swedish  system,  which 
does  not  admit  of  anything  but  wood  Sloyd. 

17742.  How  could  room  be  made  for  manual  train- 
ing, without  diminishing  the  time  for  useful  portions 
of  literary  knowledge  as  at  present  imparced  ? — There 
is  a good  deal  in  grammar,  as  at  present  taught,  tliat 
is  not  practically  useful,  and  that  coukl  be  curtailed 
without  .detracting  from  its  utility;  the  foundation 
is  laid  at  present  on  a very  large  scale,  and  when  not 
followed  by  advanced  education  a great  deal  of  that 
becomes  useless. 

17743.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
having  manual  instruction  generally  taught? — Diffi- 
culties come  in  the  way  of  the  room.  I would  not 
favour  teaching  manual  instruction  in  the  sclmols,  for 
the  school  hours  hardly  admit  of  it  and  the  time  is  too 
short.,  the  place  has  to  be  brushed  up,  but  the  work- 
shop does  not  require  that,  and  tiien  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  suitable  teachers.  I would  disapprove  of 
taking  in  tradesmen,  if  we  could  avoid  it,  they  don’t . 
teach  as  teachers. 

17744.  You  have  been  through  the  MaiToorough- 
street  course ; do  you  think  that  the  course  is  adequate 
to  enable  anyone  that  goes  through  it  to  teach  wood- 
work properly  afterwards  ? — I have  not  been  through 
the  course  in  manual  instruction. 

17745.  I thought  you  said  you  had? — No,  but  I 
went  for  an  examination  in  Marlborouah-street. 

17740.  Were  you  trained  for  an  artisan  originally? 

— Oh,  no,  but  I got  practical  lessons  iu  carpentry  in 
Mount  Talbot,  Roscommon,  from  a carpenter  and 
clerk  of  works. 

17747.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  do  you 
consider  that  it  is  properly  taught  now  ; or  tliat  there 
is  any  room  for  improvement  in  tlie  teaching  of  it? — 

It  is  not  properly  taught,  because  it  is  taught  in  a 
manner  not  locally  applicable  to  rural  districts.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  stereotyped  rotations  given,  iu 
Professor  Baldwin’s  book,  on  which  the  inspectors 
minutely  examine,  and  this  is  all  matter  to  be  forgotten 
and  not  put  into  practice,  or  applicable  to  the  country. 
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Then  a teaclser  cannot  teach  it  practically  or  he  will 
forfeit  his  results  fees,  lie  must  go  with  the  exami-- 
nation. 

17748.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
itinerant  instructors  in  the  case  of  manual  training  ? 
— I am,  I don’t  see  how  else  it  could  he  worked : 
with  these  itinerant  teachers,  and  the  school  teachers 
fairly  qualified,  and  a staff'  of  men  to  inspect  and 
conduct,  they  would  be  better  competent. 

1 7749.  Is  it  your  view  that  these  itinerant  teachers 
ehould  train  the  pre.sent  National  teachers,  or  that 
they  should  actually  go  into  the  schools  or  buildings 
attached  to  the  schools  and  teach  the  cliildren 
themselves  1 — Well,  to  some  extent  they  could  instruct 
both  teachers  and  children,  the  teachers  should  get  a 
fair  share  of  instruction  first,  and  then,  with  the  en- 
couragement that  they  would  derive  from  men  who 
actually  knew  the  subject  and  a desire  to  learn,  they 
would  very  soon  improve. 

17750.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — How  long  are  you 
teaching  ? — Very  nearly  thirty  years. 

17751.  Were  you  trained  1 — I was  trained  in  1872 
in  Marlborough-street. 

17752.  How  many  pupils  are  on  the  rolls  of  your 
schools  ? — Sixty-five  boys. 

17753.  You  got  a certificate,  did  you,  for  manual  in- 
struction 1 — Yes,  on  examination  ; I specially  applied. 

17754.  Chairman — Will  they  give  certificates  in 
Marlborough-street  without  going  tlirough  the  course  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

17765.  How  was  the  examination  conducted^ — 
There  was  a written  examination  conducted  on  paper, 
and  then  we  were  talren  to  the  workshoji ; it  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
Dr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Rawlins,  carpenter  to  the  Board 
of  Works.  A reference  ivas  made  to  me  at  the  time 
in  the  report  of  the  Conimissioner.s  for  1872  as  coming 
from  a remote  district  in  Connemara. 

17756.  Then  you  have  no  assistant  in  the  school  ? 
—No. 

17757.  You  have  probably  some  aid  in  the  shape 
of  monitors  1 — No  aid  at  all. 

17758.  And  the  whole  work  of  the  school  is  done 
by  yourself? — The  whole  work  is  done  by  myself,  and 
there  are  sixty-three  on  the  roll,  but  the  average  is 
something  less  than  forty  at  present. 

17759.  R.ev.  Dr.  Evans. — ^To  what  extent  is  gram- 
mar taught  in  your  school? — The  requirements  of  the 
programme  for  fifth  and  sixth  class,  as  the  ease  may 
he,  and  in  the  fourth  class  a good  deal- of  what  might 
be  omitted  in  grammar,  I think,  comes  in,  for  my 
notion  of  the  grammar  taught  to  children,  who  cannot 
follow  the  gi’ammar  up,  would  be  to  enable  them  to 
write  coFi-ectly  grammatical  language. 

17760.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  what  becomes  of 
your  pupOs  afterwards  ? — They  mostly  emigrate — a boy 
left  me  last  year  that  got  manual  instruction  in  the 
workshop  for  two  years  in  the  evenings.  He  asked  me 
could  I supply  him  with  some  kind  of  a certificate.  I 
did ; he  got  also  a testimonial  from  the  parish  priest. 
He  fell  into  carj)entry  at  once  in  America,  and  is  doing 
remarkably  well.  Two  or  three  othe.rs  of  my  pupils 
worked  as  carpenters  on  the  railway,  and  tliey  are 
now  practical  carpenters. 

17761.  Yours  is  a mixed  school? — No,  sir. 

17762.  You  have  no  little  girls? — My  wife,  teaches 
the  female  school. 

17763.  Do  you  think  is  there  any  portion  of  arith- 
metic that  might  be  omitted  1 — The  advanced  arith- 
metic should  be  omitted,  I think,  to  make  room  for 
mensuration. 

17764.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a great  deal  of  what 
is  required  in  arithmetic  is  more  in  the  way  of  arith-. 
metical  conundrums  and  puzzles  than  teaching  the 
science  of  arithmetic  ?— Inthe  advanced  classes  it  is 
largely  in  that  way. 

17765.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  what  is 
your  native  county? — Galway. 

17766.  Is  your  school  situated  in  a congested  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 


17767.  Do  you  teach  the  ordinary  literary  subjects 
from  10  to  3?— Yes,  sir, 

17768.  At  what  hour  do  you  teach  manual  instruc- 
tion ? From  10  minutes  past  3 to  10  minutes  past  4 on 

Three  days  of  the  week  to  the  school  class,  and  frem  6 to 
8 on  the  other  three  days  of  the  week  to  an  extern  class. 

17769.  Do  you  get  any  extra  pay  for  that  ? — I get 
extra  pay  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I be- 
lieve a portion  of  that  extra  pay  is  refunded  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  by  the  Comniissiouere. 

17770.  Do  the  pujiils  show  readiness  to  come  at 
these  hours?  —They  show  a good  deal  of  readiness  to 
come  under  a good  many  difficulties  of  bad  weather, 
a wild  district,  and  long  distances. 

17771.  What  would  be  the  furthest  distance? 

None  come  over  two  miles,  but  there  are  instances  in 

which  they  would  require,  if  they  came,  to  come  three 
miles  and  that  would  be  rather  hard  on  them  going 
home  at  night  after  8 o'clock. 

17772.  What  is  the  average  number  that  attend  this 
manual  instruction  ? — Generally  about  twelve  to 
fourteen ; the  average  number  for  evening  class  would 
be  about  eight. 

17773.  Do  you  limit  yourself  to  woodwork? — En- 
tirely to  woodwork — carpentry. 

17774.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — What  programme 
were  you  teaching  ? — I am  divided  between  pro- 
grammes. The"^ongested  Districts  Board  ordered 
carpentry,  but  never  mentioned  a programme.  I get 
the  pupils  prepared  oh  the  handicraft  programme  for 
results  examinations,  but  I entirely  disapprove  of  the 
programme,  and  always  did. 

17775.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  more  educational? 

It  oiiglit  to  be  more  educational,  and  those  portions 

should  be  omitted  of  which  the  teacliers  take  advan- 
tage to  expose  it  to  ridicule. 

17776.  Atwhar  class  might  the  children,  begin? 
— About  fourth  class. 

17777.  What  age  are  they  in  the  fourth  class  in  your 
school? — They  are  about  twelve  years,  and  tliat  is  about 
the  age  at  which  they  could  be  expected  to  begin. 

17778.  Do  you  teach  agriculture  in  your  schools? 
— Yes,  sir. 

17779.  Do  you  think  agricultural  teaching  is  any 
use  ? — It  is  not  a great  deal  of  use.  It  is  not  a great 
benefit  in  Uonnemava ; it  is  no  benefit  in  fact,  for  the 
text-book  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  country,  but  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  certainly  done  a great  deal  of  useful  work 
in  the  way  of  showing  example  plots. 

17780.  Then  you  think  the  agricultural  teaching 
ought  to  be  suited  to  the  different  districts  of  the 
country  instead  of  having  one  programme  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland? — It  ought  to  be  to  a certain  extent 
suited  to  the  distidcts  of  the  countiy,  but  I believe  Mr. 
Carroll’s  present  book  is  a great  improvement  on  the 
old  one. 

17781.  Would  the  teachers  as  a general  rule  be 
favourable  to  introducing  some  more  practical  training 
into  their  schools — drawing  and  so  on  ? — They  are 
favourable  as  a body  to  the  introduction  of  drawing 
and  agriculture,  but  I think  as  a body  they  are  not 
favourable  to  anything  in  the  way  of  woodwork  or 
manual  training,  because  it  would  be  an  innovation  on 
their  present  system. 

17782.  Mr.  Steutiiers. — If  you  teach  woodwork 
to  the  older  boys  of  your  school  I supjiose  you  could 
not  possibly  find  time  to  teach  the  various  things  men- 
tioned, cardboard  work  and  so  on,  as  an  introduction 
to  it  ?—  It  would  be  very  difiicult  to  find  time. 

17783.  You  are  the  sole  teacher  of  the  school  with 
sixty-five  boys  who  attend,  apparently,  very  irregu- 
larly?— Sixty-five  who  attend  most  irregularly. 

17784.  You  think  it  better  in  your  school  to  con- 
centrate the  manual  instruction  on  the  older  boys  and 
do  it  thoroughly,  rather  than  spread  it  over  the  whole 
school,  and  do  it  imperfectly? — I think  it  better  to  do 
it  thoroughly,  and  I tliink  the  younger  children  want 
all  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  literary  training. 

177S5.  Would  it  be  some  advantage  to  you  to  have 
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iJie  younger  children — the  first  class  children,  the  in- 
fants— dismissed  rather  earlier  than  the  others  1 — I 
think  it  would  be  a great  advantage;  at  about  half-past 
two  they  ought  to  be  let  off  because  they  become  weary. 

17786.  When  you  are  teaching  the  higher  classes 
in  "I'animar,  or  arithmetic,  or  agriculture,  what  are  the 
younger  children  doing — children  of  about  six  or  sevenl 
—They  are  at  reading  exercises,  writing,  and  spelling, 
and  a little  arithmetic  calculation,  in  charge  of  unpaid 
mouirors — more  advanced  school  boys. 

17787.  Thatis  you  take  some  scholars  from  your 
highest  class  to  assist  you  1 — To  keep  them  going,  but 
it  is  not  teaching. 

17788.  And  it  would  be  no  loss  to  these  children, 
but  a gi’cat  assistance  to  you.  if  they  were  sent  home 
rather  earlier  1 — It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
advanced  classes  to  have  these  children  cleared  out  at 
about  half  past  two — the  day  is  long  enotigh. 

17789.  Or  even  earlier,  perhaps  a lialf-day’s  atten- 
dance!— Half  past  two  I think  about  fair. 

17790.  Captain  Shaw. — Your  school  is  in  a rather 
scattered  district! — Very  scattered. 

17791.  How  far  did  the  students  come  who  attend- 
ed your  evening  classes  1 — Some  of  them  came  about 
two  miles,  very  few  came  further. 

17792.  Would  you  give  us  a little  information  as  to 
these  benches  of  yours  ; what  is  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  bench! — Twenty-one  inches  wide,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  whole  length,  thirteen  feet,  of  the  room  across, 
and  the  live  others  are  six  feet  or  seven  feet. 

17793.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  bench-top ! — 
The  front  of  the  bench-top  is  three-inch  deal,  and  there 
is  what  we  call  a bench-well,  the  inner  pare  of  the 
bench  is  something  lower,  they  are  at  varying  heights 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  boys,  some  are  fitted  with  a bench- 
screw,  others  with  a simple  slide. 

17794.  Are  they  movable! — Oh,  no,  they  are  per- 
manent, fixed  to  the  side  of  the  walls — they  are  along 
the  wall. 

17795.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  you  supplied 
three  planes  to  each  bench! — I think  I made  a mis- 
take in  that,  I don’t  suppl}'  three,  but  two ; I have 
three  planes  supplied  to  two  benches.  I dispense"with 
the  trying-plane,  it  is  too  big  an  item.  I have  the  jack- 
plane,  and  the  smoothing-plane. 

17796.  Would  not  one  plane  do  for  ordinary 
manual  instruction,  across  between  the  jack  and  the 
smoothing  plane ! — One  jdane  will  not  do,  because  the 
edge  of  the  plane  will  get  done  up. 

17797.  You  get  pretty  rough  timber  to  work  up ! — 
Well,  the  ordinary  deal  got  from  Galway. 

17798.  Mr.  Mollot. — How  many  classes  in  your 
school  1 — Five  at  present ; no  higher  than  fifth. 

17799.  That  includes  the  second  stage  of  fifth,  so 
there  ai-e  virtually  six  classes  in  your  school ! — I had  a 
sixth  class  last  year. 

17800.  The  senior  division  consisting  of  fourth, 
51,  and  52  ; how  many  pupils  in  the  senior  division ! 
— I include  third  in  the  senior,  and  that  would  in- 
clude something  about  half  the  school. 


17801.  Do  the  pupils  of  the  third  class  take  part  in 
the  instruction  in  carpentry ! — Some  of  them  do,  those 
who  ai-e  advanced. 

17802.  What  age  are  they! — Something  about 
twelve,  some  might  be  eleven. 

17803.  Ill  third  class  ! — Those  that  I take  into  the 
manual  instruction  are  from  eleven  to  ttvelve. 

17804.  What  might  be  the  age  of  your  senior 
classes? — None  at  present  are  fifteen,  generally 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  they  drop  away  from 
school. 

17805.  In  third,  fourth,  first  stage  of  fifth,  and 
second  stage  of  fifth,  what  is  the  total  number  on 
the  roll! — I think  it  is  no  more  than  twelve  at 
present, 

17806.  And  of  the  twelve  on  the  rolls  how  many 
actually  receive  instniction  in  carpentry? — Ten  pupils 
I have  on  the  roll  for  the  day  class  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, and  ten  for  the  evening  class. 

17807.  Do  they  get  any  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools,  or  any  description  ot  them,  and  how  to  clean  and 
sharpen  them  ? — Oh,  yes. 

17808.  Do  they  take  any  part  in  sharpening 
the  tools  themselves! — Oh,  yes,  they  must  sharpen 
them. 

17809.  Chairmas. — Do  you  lecture  to  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood? — Well,  I 
don’t  go  largely  into  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  for 
our  chief  wood  isdeal.  I have  three  sorts — yellowpine, 
red,  and  white. 

17810.  Mr.  Molloy, — I think  you  mentioned  you 
had  an  evening  school? — Yes,  that  is  the  evening  class 
I refer  to. 

17811.  At  what  hour  does  the  instruction  in  cai-- 
pentry  begin  ? — Six  to  eight  for  externs. 

17812.  And  how  many  evenings  in  tlie  week? — 
Three — 'Tuesday,  Thursday, and  Satiu-day. 

17813.  Chaikuas. — How  many  hours  does  it  last? 
— Two  hours. 

17S14.  Mr.  Molloy. — In  the  ordinary  day  school 
hav3  you  any  science  teaching  ! — No,  sir. 

17815.  Any  instruction  in  drawing? — No. 

17816.  The  boys  who  learn  carpentry,  are  they  not 
tanght  drawing? — I get  them  usually  to  do  little 
sketches,  and  show  them  the  connection  between  the 
sketch  and  the  model  they  are  to  make. 

17817.  I forget  whether  you  stated  you  had  a cer- 
tificate for  drawing  ? — I have  not  a certificate,  except 
as  drawing  is  included  in  the  handicraft  certificate, 
for  which  there  is  some  drawing  required. 

17818.  You  would  desire,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
that  they  might  be  dismissed  at  an  earlier  hour,  and 
you  mentioned  half  past  two ; perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  that  is  the  regulation  of  the  National 
Board  that  infanfs  may  be  dismissed  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ordinary  school  time  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  that. 

17819.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Do  the  pupils  who 
come  to  your  evening  classes  pay  fees  ? — No,  sir,  it  i.s 
quite  free. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Hankoy,  Organiser,  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  examined. 


17820.  CnAiRMAN. — Where  do  you  live? — I live  in 
Loughrea,  and  at  the  present  time  I am  engaged  for 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  Society,  as  an  organiser  in  this 
district,  the  West  of  Ireland.  But  I have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
National  schools  for  a number  of  years,  and  in  fact  in 
agriculture  generally. 

17821.  Will  you  point  out  to  us  what  you  think 
are  its  defects  ? — I think,  my  lord,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  teachers  themselves  don’t  take  sufficient  interest 
in  teaching  the  subject.  I know,  from  personal 
experience  in  a great  many  schools,  that  teachers  teach 
it  in  a half-hearted  way,  don’t  take  any  pai-ticnlar  in- 
terest in  the  teaching  of  the  subject ; they  try  to  get 
through  it  in  a mechanical  way  as  part  of  the  day’s 
■work. 


17822.  In  order  to  earn  fees? — I should  think  so 
or  to  comply  with  the  late  order  of  the  Board,  making 
the  subject  compulsory  in  rural  schools. 

17823.  Do  you  think  that  teacliers  are  sufficiently 
trained  before  they  begin  to  teach  ? — I don’t  think  so 
at  all ; T think  some  scheme  should  be  adopted  to  give 
teachers  some  ttifining  in  practical  agriculture,  if 
possible,  and  then  afibrd  them  means  in  their  school 
at  home  to  put  it  into  operation — until  that  is  done  I 
don’t  think  the  prosperity  of  the  country  can  advance 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

17824.  At  present  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
teaching  consists  principally  of  asking  questions  out 
of  a text-book  or  out  of  catechisms  ? — ^That  is  my 
experience. 

17825.  Who  are  the  authors  of  the  catechisms, 
are  they  approved  of  by  the  National  Board !— . 
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Certainly  not;  they  are  generally  National  school 
teacher.s  who  prepare  these  catechisms  for  tlie  purpose 
of  covering  the  questions  the  inspector  usually  asks. 
Teachers,  a.s  men  of  the  world,  try  to  follow  ihe 
course  the  ins])ectors  follow,  and  they  will  c.<ter  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  examination  of  tlie  inspector. 

17826.  What  do  you  say  about  the  system  or  want 
of  system  in  teaching  the  subject'/ — lu  the  first 
place  it  is  a mere  text-book  subject  in  National 
schools,  and  after  all  if  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
is  not  made  in  some  way  more  applied,  that  is,  if 
it  is  not  brought  into  connection  with  the  agricultural 
methods  and  working  of  the  district  I ilon’t  see 
what  use  it  can  be  at  all,  because  I take  it  that  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  National  schools  mean.s  that 
the  children  are  to  apply  the  methods  they  have  been 
taught  at  home. 

17S27.  You  would  have  school  plots! — Oh, 
certainly. 

17828.  Wovtld  you  advocate  having  them  in  con- 
nection with  every  National  school! — Yes,  certainly, 
in  the  country  places. 

17829.  Do  you  think  that  the  method  which  is 
followed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  some 
cases,  of  obtaining  plots  by  arrangement  with  the 
farmers,  would  be  a better  one  than  attempting  to 
buy  them  and  attaching  them  to  the  school  residence ! 
— I think  that  would  be  a capital  idea,  but,  of 
course,  the  work  of  the  Congested  Disciicts  Board 
is  necessarily  confined  to  a limited  area;  if  that 
could  be  adopted  generally  in  the  country  it  would 
be  an  excellent  plan. 

17830.  You  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
feeling  in  the  country.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  obtain  a small  piece  of  land  by  agreement 
with  a fai-mer,  than  to  go  through  the  double  pi-ocess 
of  buying  an  allotment  under  the  new  Allotment 
Act,  first  from  ihe  landlord  and  then  from  the 
tenant! — The  former  cour.se  would  be  easier  and 
more  profitable  in  the  end. 

17831.  And  it  would  also  have  the  advantage  that 
in  case,  for  any  i-eason,  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
was  not  to  be  carried  out  in  any  particular  place,  the 
ground  could  bo  given  up! — Quite  .so. 

17832.  Do  you  think  that  in  cases  where  teachers 
are  farmers  they  are  just  as  bad  farmers  as  their 
neighbours  ?—  1 think  they  are  worse.  [ know 
teachers  who  are  cruelly  bad  farmers  and  not  at  all 
examples  to  the  district,  as  I take  it  they  should  be. 

17833.  Do  you  find  that  pupils  take  much  interest 
in  agriculture ! — Very  little,  my  experience  is  that 
they  don’t  take  much  at  all. 

17834.  They  see  too  much  of  it  at  home! — Not 
exactly  that,  but  the  style  of  teaching  it  in  school 
is  by  no  means  attractive,  and  as  a pupil  of  a National 
school  myself  when  a boy  I remember  looking  forward 
to  the  agriculture  lesson  as  something  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible — it  was  looked  on  as  dry. 

17835.  And  was  that  because  it  was  not  applied 
practically ! — Not  applied  at  all. 

17836.  You  think  that  no  practical  instruction  is 
given ! — None  at  all,  I don’t  know  anywhere  where 
it  is. 

17837.  Do  you  think  that  teaching  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  elementary  training  in  natural 
and  physical  science,  and  is  always  conducted  with- 
out the  help  of  illustration  or  experiment! — That  is 
always  so,  and  I think  necessarily  so,  because  under 
the  existing  programme  there  is  no  means  of  bringing 
the  teaching  of  science  in. 

17838.  You  think  that  there  is  a want  of  any  general 
scheme  for  giving  children  a taste  for  pursuits  in  the 
field! — Thatisaveiy  serious  consideration.  T think, 
in  the  teaching  of  a stibject  like  agriculture  that  the 
taste  of  the  child  should  be  developed  if  possible ; if 
a child  has  not  a taste  for  a subject  it  is  waste  of 
time  to  try  and  teach  it. 

17839.  There  is  no  practical  training,  or  in  fact 
any  training  in  ordinary  land  surveying,  farm 
produce,  measuring  of  quantities,  calculating  the 
.weight  and  treatment  of  cattle  in  disease !— Not  at 


all ; ordinary  farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  do  those 
things  for  themselves  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
outsiders. 

17840.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a good  tiling 
that  excursions  should  be  made  from  schools  some- 
times to  well-kept  farms  and  gentlemen’s  gardens,  in 
order  to  give  instruction! — That  would  be  a good 
tiling. 

17841.  Do  you  consider  that  could  be  practically 
carried  out?  — In  some  districts  we  have  not  those 
things,  but  wherever  w-e  have  them  I should  say  it 
should  bo  carried  out. 

17842.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  instruction  in 
agriculture!  I don’t  quite  know  what  you  mean  in 
your  Memorandum  when  you  say  that  the  time  is 
“ cribbed ” between  ordinary  school  hours? — T mean 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  taught  within  theordinary 
school  time,  and  to  my  mind  it  would  be  much  better 
. if  it  could  be  taught  outside  the  school  hours. 

17843.  But  it  is  not  illegitimately  taught,  it  is 
quite  legitimate  to  teach  it  then ! — Oh,  yes. 

17884.  Under  existing  circumstances  you  think  it 
is  taught  as  a matter  of  memoi'y  ?— Ohiefiy  as  a 
matter  of  memory. 

17845.  And  in  reference  to  no  observations  that 
may  go  on  around  the  schools  ? — I have  been  in  a 
great  many  National  schools,  and  I frequently  asked 
boys  who  had  been  taught  agriculture,  questions  in 
agriculture.  I always  ask  them  one  question,  and  that 
is,  if  they  ever  attempt  at  home  to  apply  the  knowledge 
they  receive  in  school  and  I did  not  find  a single  case 
where  the  boy  could  show  he  did  so. 

17846.  What  improvements  could  you  suggest, 
taking  them  separately,  in  the  case  of  the  teachers, 
the  puifils,  and  the  teaching! — In  the  case  of  the 
teacher  I think  he  should  recei^-e  the  training  referred 
to  a few  moments  ago  ; that  is,  lie  should  get  a longer 
period  of  teaching  in  practical  agriculture.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  |niplls,  there  should  be  ]iractica! 
instruction  above  all,  -and  that  means  ought  to  be 
taken  to  make  the  subject  more  attractive  to  the 
children,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  take  a keener 
interest  in  the  work. 

17847.  And  as  regards  the  teaching  itself! — I 
think  a little  more  time  in  rural  schools  might  be  given 
than  at  }>resent,  sometime  outside  school  hour.s,  and 
it  should  be  accompanied  as  much  as  possible  liv 
illustrations  and  experiments  in  elementary  science. 

17848.  Would  you  be  iu  favour  of  horticultural 
and  flower  shows! — Yes,  very  much  so,  because  I 
think  if  those  things  v^ere  got  up  in  a district  it 
would  encourage  people.  My  idea  is  that  if  the 
parents  don’t  take  an  interest  in  the  teaching  of 
the  children  j’ou  cannot  have  them  taught  at  all. 

17849.  Have  you  any  flower  shows  in  your  p<art 
of  the  country! — We  had  one  at  Athenry,  and  it 
was  an  excellent  one. 

17850.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  taste  is  being 
developed  for  gardening? — Yes,  I see  they  propose 
teaching  gardening  at  the  Convent  iu  Gort ; and  it 
must  have  a good  efiect  on  the  neighbourhood. 

17851.  Do  you  think  tliat  schools  could  be  made  ex- 
perimental stations  for  teaching  agriculture! — I took 
that  sugge.^tion  from  Mr.  Carroll,  I think  it  an 
excellent  thing.  I don’t  say  every  school  should  be 
made  an  experimental  station,  but  a school  should  be 
taken  from  a particular  district,  or  two  schools, 
perhaps. 

17852.  Is  enough  time  given  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  schools  ? — I don’t  think  there  is. 

17853.  How  much  would  you  suggest? — Under 
existing  circumstances  it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  a 
suggestion  at  all,  but  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
iu  the  day  should  be  given  to  it. 

17854.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the 
alternative  scheme  for  girls  ? — My  objection  to  the 
alternative  scheme  is  entirely  based  on  what  I have 
seen  • in  small  schools,  conducted  by  one  teacher. 
Certainly  the  scheme  was  a failure  there,  one  teacher, 
with  the  help  of  a monitress,  was  trying  to  manage  a 
large  class  of  girls  in  needlework  or  Mountmellick 
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work  and  at  the  .‘iame  time  attend  to  the  - rest  of  the 
ggjioo’l— it  was  quite  impossible. 

17855.  Do  tlie  parents  object  to  the  alternative 

scheme  l—Yes,  they  do. 

17856.  And  it  has  been  given  up  or  not  taken,  in  a 
rrreat  many  cases  ? — It  has  not  been  taken  up ; I don’t 
kno\7  any  case  where  it  was  taken  up  and  given  up 
afterwards. 

17857.  You  have  some  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  poultiy-rearing,  and  egg  industry,  and 
bee-keeping? — Yes;  I think  if  these  things  could  be 
introduced  into  the  schools  in  some  way  it  would 
he  profitable.  The  Irish  people  are  very  slow  to 
take  11])  anything  out  of  wJiicli  they  cannot  make 
a profit,  and  if  cur  peojile  could  be  shown  some 
way  of  realising  something  on  wliat  they  did  in  school 
when  applied  at  home  it  would  be  very  useful. 

i;858.  Whathaveyoutosay  withregardtothegroup- 
inv  of  extra  subjects  ? — I tiiink  in  mathematics  and 
sconce  subjects  in  National  schools  they  could  be 
(rrouped,  instead  of  taking  geometry,  and  algebra,  and 
trigonometry  separately,  they  could  be  grouped  in 
tliwe  or  four,  copying  the  University  plan  or  the 
Intermediate. 

17859.  Could  drawing  he  made  compulsory? — I 
think  so. 

17S60.  You  think,  therefore,  that  every  teacher 
should  be  required  to  take  it  and  teach  it ; that  is 
every  new  teacher  ? — Yes,  but  I think  there  are 
many  in  the  country  quite  capable  of  teaching 
drawing  who  have  not  certificates  at  all,  and  are 
debarred  on  this  ground  from  teaching  it. 

17861.  Why  can  they  not  obtain  certificates?— 
Sometimes  the  teachers  don’t  like  to  go  in  for 
certificates,  I cannot  tell  you  why. 

17862.  Have  you  given  any  attention  +o  the 
subject  of  elenaentary  practical  science  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I 
think  some  coarse  of  elementary  practical  science 
should  be  adopted  in  National  schools  ; I think 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  chikhen  would  be 
much  better  brought  out  and  developed  by  liaving 
some  scheme  of  instruction  of  this  kind,  hut  of 
course  the  difficulty  of  time  comes  in,  when  you  are 
to  teach  it.  If  it  could  be  taken  up  on  Saturdays  or 
outside  school-time,  such  instruction  would  be  very 
valuable.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  in  National 
schools  in  li-eland  the  spirit  of  self-help  ought  to  be 
impressed  on  the  children.  In  this  country  it  is 
very  diiliculb  to  get  on,  ))eople  seem,  to  want  the 
spirit  of  self-help  that  go-ahead  people  have,  and  if 
the  National  Board  took  steps  to  intuse  that  spirit 
into  the  children  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 


indeed. 

17863.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Are  you  a school-teacher 
youi-self?— No,  I never  was. 

1786'!  Do  you  know  anvtliing  of  the  instruction 
given  at  the  Mo.lel  Farm  ?— Well,  I have  had  a good 

many  communications  with  Mr.  Carroll,  but  I dont 

know  anytliing  directly  about  it. 

17865.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  is  a thoroughly 
good  place  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  agiiculture  ? 

I believe  it  is. 

17866.  And  that  there  is  a very  sound  system 
observed  there,  and  very  useful  instruction  in  train- 
given  ?^ — Yes,  I think  so. 

17867  To  both  the  teachers  and  farmers’  sons  who 
come  up  for  a period  ?— With  regard  to  the  teachers 
I think  the  time  is  rather  limited— the  tune  the 
tsachei-s  get  there. 

17868.  Now  have  vou  read  Mr.  Carrolls  Manual 
for  Instruction  in  agriculture  in  Schools?— He  very 
kindly  sent  me  a copy;  I cannot  say  I read  it  very 
closely,  but  I am  acquainted  with  the  leading  outlines. 

17869.  As  far  as  you  know  it,  do  you  think  it 
is  a suitable  book? — Y'es. 

17870  Chairman. — Is  it  hard  for  ciiilclren  to 
understand?— If  it  is  hard  it  is  because  it  is  so 
exceedingly  simple  : teachers  complain,  and  say  they 
cannot  ask  questions  from  it.  „ ..i  - i • 

17871.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — You  dont  think  it  is 


a book  incumbered  with  polysyllables  and  difficult  GaImj-. 
words  tliat  would  require  an  etymologist  to  expound?  oa.i.im. 

— No.  5Ir.  P.  J. 

17873.  Doyou  teach  about  soils  inyourownworK  f Hannon. 

No,  I give  information  when  I can  to  farmers.  1 

am  generally  in  connection  with  the  adult  population. 

17873.  You  would  teach  them  about  artificial 
manures  ? — Yes. 

17874.  Does  it  fall  within  your  scope  to  teach  any- 
thiug  about  cattle-keeping  ?— Ye.s,  all  these  subjects. 

17875.  How  do  you  impart  that  instruction? — 

As  far  as  my  Organisation  is  concerned,  wo  generally 
hold  jiublic  meetings ; we  hold  meetings  of  intelligent 
farmers— I hope  in  a great  many  cases  very  intelli- 
genl;— and  I am  glad  to  say  they  are  carrying  outour 
suggestions  closely.  We  talk  quietly  to  tliose  farmers ; 
from  local  knowledge  we  know  what  the  district 
wants,  and  we  put  before  these  people  the  best  way 
of  utilising  anything  that  exists  in  the  district  for 
the  purposesof  their  industry.  The  great  fundamental 
idea  in  my  work  is  to  get  the  Irish  people  to  adopt 
this  princLjile  of  self,  and  mutual  help,  and  make  use 
of  it  for  their  own  benefit. 

17876.  I was  deeply  interested  in  what  you  said 
about  the  grouping  of  mathematical  subjects,  and 
would  like  to  understand  it  a little  better?— Sup- 
pose a teacher  is  preparing  his  sixth  class  for  a 
results  examination,  I think  that  algebra  and  Euclid 
might  be  taken  as  one  subject,  and  if  sufficient  pro-'  . 
ficiency  were  shown  by  a boy  in  Euclid,  he  ought  to 
he  allowed  a pass  in  both.  I think  it  should  be  taken 
as  one  result  subject. 

17877.  And  you  would  not  think  it  serious  if  a 
teacher,  at  his  own  examination,  passed  in  geonietry, 
passed  in  trigonometry  and  two  or  three  other  sub- 
jects, if  he  failed  in  mensuration? — That  is  in  the 
case  of  a teacher,  but  we  are  talking  of  children  in 
National  schools. 

17878.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  give  that  man 
credit  for  having  passed  in  all  these  subjects  that  are 
embraced  in  the''group.  although  he  happened  to  fail, 
because  he  was  tired?— A teacher  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  each  subject  in  which  he  was  supposed, 
to  qualify,  but  in  the  caseof  a child  in  a National  school' 
certainly  geometry  and  algebra  could  be  grouped, 
together,  and  ought  to  be  taught  as  one  result  subject.. 

'l7879.  Professor  Fitzgekalo. — Do  you  think  that  - 
farmino-  can  bo  taugbt  to  cbildren  of  about  twelve 
years  old  satisfactorily? — 1 don’t  think  so  at  all. 

17S80.  What  sort  of  agriculture  could  he  taught 
to  children  of  that  age  ?— I think  the  taste  for- 
asriculture  might  be  developed  in  children  of  that 
a^e  ' 1 think  tliey  ought  to  be  taught  to  think  about 
agricultural  things,  instead  of  thinking  of  looking  for  - 
eferkships  or  something  entirely  beyond  their  sphere. 

in  life they  ou.ght  to  be  taught  sometliiug  that  -would 

rather  turn" their  minds  towards  what  they  would  have.- 
to  deal  with  aflerwaicls. 

17881.  You  think  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture- 
mi"ht  run  into  a practical  direction,  such  as  elements 
of  %otany  and  collections  of  plants,  and  so  on  ? — I 
think  collections  would  be  an  excellent  idea,  of  course 
teaching  botany  technically  as  such  I would  not 
recommend. 

17882.  Showing  them  examples  of  seeds  .growing 
I would  call  botany  ? — Of  course  it  is,  but  I object 
to  taking  u]>  a text-book,  as  a teacher  would  very- 
likely  do,  and  take  it  chapter  by  chapter.  I -would 
object  to  that,  but  teaching  it  by  examples  -would  be 
an  excellent  idea. 

17883.  Elementary  science  you  n;entioned  ; do  you 
mean  the  elements  of  cliemistry  ? — Just  a little 
chemistry,  as  much  as  would  apply  to  agricultural 
subjects.  I think  a farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  tell,  if 
iie  saw  the  analysi.s  of  manure,  whether  it  was  good, 
or  a bad  one  ; an  intelligent  boy  at  a National  school 
ou"lit  to  be  able  to  advise  his  father  on  elementary 
things  that  would  involve  a slight  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

17884.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  in  the 
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Galway.  National  schools  here  could  be  trained  to  teach  ele- 
Of<~7~i397  loentary  science  in  that  way  1 — I think  so.  • 

— ‘ 17885.  Howwould  yon  train  them  1 — Agreatmany 

r.  P.  J.  teachers  liave  a very  fair  knowledge  of  elementary 

annon.  Science  already.  Take  an  ordinary  elementary  course 

in  natural  philosophy,  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  give  them  a little  training 
practically,  to  teach  them  how  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments for  children. 

17886.  Do  yon  think  they  would  be  willing  to 
come  to  centres  for  that  purpose  1 — I thiuk  so. 

1788.7.  Would  the  pai'ents  object  to  children  being 
taught  these  things  ? — I don’t  think  they  would. 

17888.  And  if  the  teachers  were  brought  to  centres 
for  teaching  them  these  things,  how  long  do  you  think 
it  would  take  to  train  a teacher — two  years? — Not 
at  all,  an  intelligent  teacher  ought  to  acquire  a suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  elementary  practical  science 
in  a couple  of  months. 

17889.  To  begin  teaching  ? — Ye». 

17890.  You  think  with  that  elementary  practical 
science  demonstrations  on  neighbouring  farms  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  present  learning  from  text- 
books ? — Oh,  yes. 

17891.  Captain  Shaw. — I think  you  mentioned 
that  you  would  like  some  of  the  school  farms  to  be 
turned  into  experimental  farms  ? — That  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Carroll,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  clung. 

• 17892.  Who  do  you  propose  to  have  charge  of 

them? — Well,  unfortunately,  the  only  public  body  I 
•can  look  to  now  is  the  Board  of  Education. 

17893.  Of  the  farm  itself? — Oh,  the  teacher. 

17894.  Do  you  think  a National  schoolteacher  is 
-qualified  to  carry  out  agricultural  operations? — Very 
few  of  them  arc. 

17895.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  make  agricultural  experiments  and  get  accurate 
results? — I don’t  mean  very  highly  technical  ex[)e- 
riraents;  I mean  experiments  such  as  would  afford  the 
farmers  of  tlie  district  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  the  introduction  of  a certain  thing  was  good 
or  bad  in  the  district,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a 
manure  or  of  a new  seed,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

1789G.  Are  not  these  experiments  likely  to  be 
misleading  unless  they  are  carefully  carried  out  ? — ■ 
Yes,  but  a teacher  of  ordinary,  intelligence  ought  to 
be  able  to  carry  them  out  very  well. 

17897.  At  what  age  do  the  students  generally  leave 
the  National  schools? — Some  boys  continue  to  fourteen 
«r  fifteen,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  leave 
-earlier. 

17898.  What  opportunity  would  such  boys  have  of 
putting  their  knowledge  into  practice  ? — On  their 
father’s  farm  ; boys  leaving  the  National  school  go  to 
work  as  a rule  on  their  father’s  farm. 

17899.  Do  you  think  a father  generally  takes 
advice  from  a boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen? — Weil,  my 
point  in  regard  to  this  is,  that  I think  the  National 
schools  in  the  country  ought  to  be  made  something 
more  than  mere  teaching  centres  for  the  children  of  the 
locality.  I tliink  the  parents,  the  farmers  of  the  dis- 
trict, should  be  invited  to  come  to  the  school  from  time 
to  time  and  see  what  was  being  done.  If  a school  farm 
was  in  operation  I think  grown  people  ought  to  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  done. 

17900.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Would  not  that 
be  the  business  more  of  a technical  school  than  of  an 
elementary  school? — I think  a National  teacher,  if 
he  is  a good  man,  ought  to  be  a sort  of  adviser  in  the 
district,  and  ought  to  be  always  available  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country  to  consult  him  on  any  particular 
matter,  not  very  technical  of  course,  but  what  they 
would  require  to  know. 

17901.  Mr.  Mollot. — On  what  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  point  of  time  are  the  observations  you  have 
made  based  ? Have  you  since  leaving  school  had  any 
official  connection  with  the  National  schools  ? — I 
have  not  had  any  official  connection,  but  I have 
been  a close  observer  of  what  was  being  done  in  Na- 
tional schools. 


17902.  In  what  locality? — County  Galway  and  a 
good  deal  in  Sligo,  and  some  in  Mayo,  and  recently  in 
going  over  my  own  district,  as  organiser,  I very  often 
visit  schools. 

17903.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  district  as 
organiser  1 — It  is  practically  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, but  I have  been  so  busy  recently  that  I have 
not  left  the  County  Galway. 

17904.  Then  those  observations  are  based  on  theex- 
perience  of  casual  visits  to  a Jew  schools  ? — Not  afew. 
I have  visited  a great  many  schools. 

17905.  But  notin  any  official  capacity? — Oh  no. 

17906.  Merely  calling  in  to  the  school  when 
passing  by  ? — Yes. 

17907.  And  spending  how  much  time  there?— 
From  half-an-hour,  or  if  I was  very  much  interested 
I would  spend  perhaps  an  hour.  I know  I spent  an 
hour  watching  children  under  the  alternative  scheme 
doing  nothing. 

17908.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  examination? 

If  the  teacher  allows  me  I ask  questions  in  agriculture. 

17909.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Are  you  yourself  a 
trained  agriculturist  ? — Well,  lam  nob  trained. 

17910.  "Where  did  yon  acquire  your  knowledge  of 
agriculture? — I have  had  certificates  in  agriculture 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Of  course 
you  can  hardly  call  those  training,  but  when  I was  a 
pupil  in  a National  school  we  had  a model  school  fanu 
attached  to  the  school. 

17911.  Wliere  wasthat? — IntheCounty  Sligo,aiid 
we  received  a certain  amount  of  training  on  that.  I 
may  say  I was.  jmrhaps,  one  of  the  more  intelligeni. 
pupils  on  the  farm.  1 have  hot  had  any  real  trainin" 
in  agi-icnlture  as  such. 

17912.  From  your  experience  as  an  organiser 
do  you  think  would  thefarmer.s  generally  in  the  dis- 
trict you  are  acquainted  with  be  willing  to  allocate 
])lots  on  their  fai-ms  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
I don’t  think  they  would  do  it  voluntarily,  but  if  some 
consideration  was  given  to  them  I think  there  is  no 
district  in  Ireland  where  you  would  not  get  a suitable 
plot. 

17913.  Such  a consideration  would  he,  perhaps,  if 
seed  and  manure  were  provided  for  them  ? — I think 
so,  something  like  what  tlie  Congested  Districts  Board 
are  doing. 

17914.  Mr.  Redixgton.— "Why  do  you  think  agri- 
culture should  be  taught  outside  the  school  hours?— 
I think  in  school  hours,  where  five  or  ten  minutes  is 
lost  changing  from  one  class  to  another,  and  tlie 
teacher  trying  to  get  over  the  work  as  quickly  as 
possible,  I am  afraid  the  full  time — the  full  half-hour 
—is  not  given  to  the  subject,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  day’s 
lesson  could  be  adverted  to  in  the  afternoon  it  would 
be  very  useful. 

17915.  Would  not  children  benefit  by  the  lesson 
better  if  it  were  taught  within  school  hours,  when 
their  minds  were  fresher  ?-;-I  don’t  know. 

17916.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  boob,  if  illus- 
trated by  practical  experiments,  would  be  a kind  of 

agriculture  teaching  you  would  approve  of  ? Yes,  I 

think  you  could  not  have  a better  mode  of  education. 

17917.  Have  you  considered  the  programme  laid 
down  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction?— 
Yes,  I have  looked  over  that ; I think  it  an  excellent 
idea. 

17918.  That  consists  of  experiments  in  elementary 
science  ? — Y es,  but  it  set  about  by  giving  the  children 
a taste  for  theirwork,  and  this  was  followed  up  by  ex- 
periments. 

17919.  Does  it  not  profess  to  teach  the  science.? 
underlying  agriculture,  but  not  the  agricultural  pro- 
cesses themselves  ? — That  is  the  case,  leading  uj)  to 
agriculture. 

17920.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  differs  from  the 
programme  we  have  laid  down  at  present,  and  which 
is  carried  out  iu  the  “Introduction  to  Practical  Farm- 
ing?”— Yes. 

17921.  Which  do  you  approve  of  most?— I think  a 
judicious  admixture  of  both  would  not  be  bad. 
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FORTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  8th,  1897,  . 

Oct.  8, 1397 

at  5.30  o’clock,  p.m., 

At  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sligo. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.si.g.,  ia  the  chair ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 

. Redington,  M.A.;  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mollov,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans, 

D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  I'.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d,  ; Stanley 
Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.;  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  aad  J. 
Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cryan,  Teacher,  Tonnabrack  National  School,  Ballaghaclerrin,  examined. 

7?l'22.  Chairman.— You  are  the  teacher  of  the  17934.  Will  you  give  your  reasons ; I see  that  you 


Tonnabrack  National  School,  Ballaghaderinl — Yes, 
my  lord. 

17923.  Do  you  give  evidence  on  your  own  behalf  or 
onbebalf  of  more  than  yourself  ! — Partly  on  my  own 
behalf  and  partly  on  behalf  of  those  teachers  who 
selected  me  to'  appear.  There  was  a meeting  of 
teachers  held  in  the  Town-hall  on  last  Saturday,  and 
they  selected  two  teachers,  and  I was  one  of  them. 
It  was  not  a very  representative  meeting  of  teachers ; 
perhaps  half  of  them  were  from  the  town  and  locality 
around  here,  but  there  were  others  from  other  parts 
of  the  county  Sligo. 

17924.  How  far  from  Sligo  would  the  district  that 
was  represented  extend  ? — Some  of  the  teachers  who 
attended  there  live  25  miles  from. this  place. 

17925.  They  extend  over  a large  area! — Over  a 
large  area. 

17926.  You  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  manual  work  in  schools! — Well,  I have 
thought  about  it,  but  not  very  much,  because  I have 
no  experience  in  manual  instruction ; I never  did 
anything  that  way. 

17927.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  time—  to 
put  it  in  that  way — that  there  would  be  time  to 
introduce  it  mthout  some  alteration  in  the  present 
programme! — I think  there  would  not ; my  ex- 
perience is  that  all  there  is  in  the  present  programme 
is  a very  heavy  job  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  go 
through  without  adding  to  it,  except  the  work  would 
he  outside  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays. 

17928.  How  long  do  you  suppose  lite  work  would 
take  in  the  week  ? — I have  formed  no  opinion  on  that. 

17929.  Suppose  it  took  two  hours.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  on  any  day  in  the  week  to  secure 
two  hours  for  the  boys  in  the  5th  and  6th  standards  ! 
—Not  if  it  is  taught  in  school  hours. 

17930.  Is  there  any  day  in  the  week  in  which, 
there  are  not  full  schoolhours ! — Except  on  Saturdays. 

17931.  Could  it  be  introduced  on  Saturdays! — I 
believe  it  could. 

17932.  You  are  aware  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been  very  little  of  it  introduced  into  Ireland  as  yet, 
but  the  Commissioners  have  visited  one  school  in  the 
county  Waterford  in  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  time  was  found  for  it  was 
by  somewhat  shorteuing  the  time  given  to  the  lessons 
of  tlrose  boys  who  were  engaged  in  this  sort  of  work. 
Do  you  think  anything  of  that  sort  could  be  done 
generally ! — I think  not,  except  the  requirements  of 
the  programme  in  some  subjects  were  lessened ; the 
amount  of  information  required  by  the  results  exami- 
nation should  be  made  less  than  it  is  presently. 

17933.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  adopted  in  this 
particular  place,  in  Lismore,  could  be  adopted 
generally,  which  I understand  is  by  taking  ten  minutes 
off  certain  subjects! — I think  it  could  not;  the 
majority  of  teachers  find  it  difficult  enough  to  teach 
the  existing  programme  within  the  given  time. 


have  a number  of  reasons,  beginniugwith  irregularity  of 
attendance ! — I tind  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
a certain  proportion  of  pupils  would  remain  at  home ; 
they  are  employed  at  farm  work.  These  may  remain 
at  home  for  three  weeks  or  a month  in  succession,  and 
the  part  of  the  programme  that  the  teacher  has  in 
the  interval  gone  over  with  the  pupils  those  at  home 
know  nothing  about,  and  he  has  to  commence  it  again 
and  go  over  it  with  those  who  stayed  at  home.  This 
has  to  be  done  at  diff’erent  periods  of  the  year,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  has  to  teach  the  same  matter 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  on  account  of  these  absent 
pupils,  and  he  spends  most  of  his  time  with  those  pupils 
who  were  absent  trying  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level 
of  the  programme  ; he  cannot  spend  his  time  witli  the 
pupils  who  attend  regularly — he  spends  his  time  mth 
them,  but  most  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  bringing  the 
others  up  to  the  mark,  and  it  frequently  happens  he 
has  to  teach  the  same  subject  two  or  three  times  over, 
owing  to  these  absences. 

17935.  What  other  reasons  have  you! — The  principal 
reason  is  the  difficulty  of  teaching  explanation  in  the 
lesson  books,  which  was  not  insisted  on  before, 

17936.  I don’t  quite  follow  you  in  that — I don’t 
know  what  was  done  before! — What  was  done  before 
was  that  if  the  pupils  read  the  lessons  with  due  at- 
tention to  pauses,  and  read  fairly,  they  got  a pass  in 
reading,  even  without  knowing  the  subject  matter  of 
what  they  read.  It  was  a general  rule  tliat  they  might, 
get  passes  in  all  classes  without  knowing  what  they 
read. 

17937.  Do  you  think  that  a good  system ! — I think 
it  is  a very  bad  system  and  I think  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  insist  on  the  lessons  being  explained,  but 
it  means  a very  serious  increase-in  tlie  teacher’s  work, 
because  the  lesson  books  are  so  extensive  and  so  many 
pages,  and  it  is  a difficult  matter  for  a young  child 
attending  school. 

17938.  Do  you  think  any  improvement  could  be 
made  in  giving  easiet  books  and  shorter  lessons ! — I ex- 
amined some  of  the  English  readers  and  the  number  of 
pages  is  less,  and  the  matter  treated  of  in  our  books  is 
matter  more  for  men  than  for  children. 

17939.  Some  alteration  in  that  respect  would  gain 
a little  time ! — Yes,  if  the  books  were  shortened  and 
made  easier  at  the  same  time. 

17940.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  revised 
agricultural  text-book ! — I think  that  is  a very  serious 
increase  on  the  teacher’s  work  and  the  work  of  the 
pupils,  because  it  is  a much  more  difficult  book  and 
more  scientific  than  the  one  used  before. 

17941.  Whose  book  is  it! — It  is  on  the  Board’s 
list.  It  is  the  only  book  on  the  Board’s  list  now. 
That  is  the  book  [producing  Professor  Carroll's  bookl- 
That  is  a much  larger  and  more  difficult  book  than 
the  old  book  that  we  had  to  teach  before  this. 

17942.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  of  that 
hook  is  satisfactory — ^the  results  of  the  teaching  , of 
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the  book.  Do  you  think  the  pupils  understand  more 
about  agriculture  than  they  did  formerly  before  that 
hook  came  ini — Perhaps  they  understand  more  of 
the  theory  of  agriculture — the  scientific  knowledge 
that  underlies  the  theory  of  agriculture ; but  it  is  a 
far  more  difiicult  book  for  the  pupils  to  get  up,  and 
the  teachers  to  teach,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
pupils  in  sixth  class  will  have  a knowledge  of  all  tho 
matter  treated  of  in  the  preceding  classes.  That  is 
a very  serious  matter.  I don’t  see  how  it  can  be 
done ; and  the  second-fifth  class  must  know  the 
knowledge  that  is  required  for  the  fourth  and  first- 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  must  know  not  only  the  special 
knowledge  required  for  their  own  class,  but  all 
learned  in  the  preceding  classes.  It  would  be  sorae- 
rhing  like  if  a pupil  in  sixth  class  was  examined  in 
I'eading,  and  had  to  get  up  the  reading  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  class,  and  to  ne  liable  to  be  examined 
on  it. 

17043.  With  regard  to  attendance  many  of  the 
pupils  don’t  make  a sufficient  number  of  attendances 
required  for  results  fees  1 — A good  many  of  the  jjupils 
don’t  make  1 UO  attendances,  and  cannot  be  examined, 
and  a good  many  of  the  pupils  don’t  make  many  over 
100 — perliaps  from  120  to  130. 

17944.  You  think  you  are  not  likely  to  increase 
the  at«;ndancB  unless  you  get  compulsory  education  1 
— No  j I think  the  teachers  are  doing  as  much  as  at 
present  they  possibly  could  do. 

17945.  You  are  not  sanguine  of  getting  compulsory 
attendance  1 — I would  like  to  get  it,  but  I don’t  see 
how  I can. 

17946.  You  would  like  the  present  programme  to 
,'ibe  changed  in  some  respects? — I think  so.  Even 
..^art  from  manual  work  tlie  pupils  would  be  much 
beE.ter  off  if  they  were  taught  less  and  taught  bettor. 

17947.  Suppose  they  were  taught  less  and  taught 
lietter,  "would  you  be  in  favour  of  getting  a couple  of 
hours  for  manual  instruction  1 — I think  chat  could  be 
done  if  the  teachers  were  trained  to  do  it,  and  if 
some  of  the  subjects  were  changed  there  might.be 
time  got. 

17948.  If  you  were  to  curtail  the  programme  at  all 
in  what  respects  do  you  think  it  could  be  curtailed 
with  advantage? — I would  curtail  it  in  grammar  and 
geography,  and  I think  there  is  far  too  much  arith- 
metic .required  for  most  of  the  pupils  attending  our 
schools.  They  never  have  any  necessity  for  this 
advanced  arithmetic  afterwards.  They  have  to  have 
a knowledge  of  stocks  and  cube  root. 

17949.  Do  you  think  too  much  time  is  given  for 
spelling  1 — I do.  I find  spelling  is  a very  difficult, 
subject  to  teach  or  have  a boy  proficient  in.  There 
tiame  a pupil  to  my  school  who  got  his  leg  cut  off  in 
England.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
commenced  at  the  alphabet ; he  went  through  to  the 
fourth  class.  He  told  me  he  found  it  far  harder  to 
^arn  the  spelling  than  all  the  . other  subjects  put 
together.  The  books  are  so  bard,  and  the  lessons  so 
long,  and  the  words  so  difficult  that  it  is  hard  for 
children  to  get  up  tho  knowledge  required  for  the 
results  examination.  If  the  lessons  book  were  made 
smaller  that  would  be  done  away  with  to  some 
extent. 

17950.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
•results  fees  depending  on  individual  examination  of 
■the  pupils  is  not  a good  one? — I think  it  is  a very  bad 
.one.  It  often  happens  under  it  that  those  pupils 
that  the  teacher  has  to  spend  most  time  and  patience 
with,  instead  of  bringing  credit  on  him  for  the 
trouble,  bring  discredit  on  him,  because  if  there  are 
two  or  three  stupid  pupils  in  the  class  that  fail,  and 
get  bad  marks,  it  means  the  teacher  will  suffer  in 
jiioney  and  reputation  ; and  he  really  deserves  more 
.credit  for  what  tliey  answer  than  for  what  the  good 
ones  answer,  because  he  spends  more  time  teaching 
them  than  he  does  the  good  ones.  I think  when  tho 
majority  of  pupils  are  well  and  sufficieutly  taught  it 
proves  tlie  teacher,  did  his  duty,  and  he  should  be 
paid  for  all  fho  class. 


17951.  What  do  you  think  about  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  generally — do  you  think  it  would  be  more 
important  for  the  pupils  to  have  a practical  know- 
ledge of  tlie  best  methods  of  cultivating  crops  than 
the  theoretical  knowledge  they  acquire  at  present?— 
I think  it  would  be  of  much  more  importance  to  the 
majority  of  the  pupils.  They  have  to  get  up  a lot  of 
theoretical  knowledge  that  never  will  he  of  much  use 
to  them,  aud  they  don’t  know  the  best  methods  of 
growing  the  crops  that  are  grown  in  their  localities  by 
farmers. 

17952.  What  scheme  would  you  propose  to  give 
them  practical  knowledge? — I thin.k  it  would  bo  a 
good  thing  if  there  were  a scliool  garden  attached  to 
each  school,  and  small  plots  of  the  various  crops 
grown  in  the  locality  cultivated  there  to  show  tlie 
different  varieties  of  seeds,  and  make  the  pupils  culti- 
vate those,  and  show  them  in  tlie  various  stages  of 
growth,  and  when  they  saw  flie  superiority  of  those 
crops  to  the  crops  on  the  surrounding  farms  It  would 
be  a very  good  object  lesson  to  them  to  improve  their 
own  farms  when  they  became  farmers  hereafter. 

17953.  "What  sized  plots  would  you  suggest  ? — Half 
an  acre  would  be  sufficient.  1 think  it  would  be  a 
very  important  thing  if  there  were  some  of  the  com- 
mon vegetables  grown,  and  perhaps  that  there  were 
some  flower  plots,  because  the  habits  of  neat- 
ness that  would  be  sliown  to  the  pupils  might  have 
an  effect  on  them  when  they  go  to  their  own  homes 
to  imitate  those  habits. 

17954.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  district  you  repre- 
sent it  would  be  easy  to  acquire  plots  ? — Well,  1 
think  it  would. 

17955.  In  what  way  would  you  do  it — would  you 
follow  what  I understand  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  begun  to  do,  acquire  plots  by  renting 
them. from  the  farmer  who. happens  to  have  land  in  a 
convenient  situation  ? — I think  they  could  be  got  that 
way,  or  bought  up  by  the  Commissioners,,  or  tlie 
Government  might  advance  money  for  buying  the  lands 
permanently. 

17956.  But  the  evidence  we  got  yesterday  in  Gal- 
way showed  it  would  be  probably  far  easier  to  rent 
the  land  than  buy  it? — I believe  it  would.  I believe 
if  tliere  was  encouragement  given  tliere  are  many 
teachers  in  my  locality  that  have  land  and  don’t  carry 
on  operations  under  the  Board,  as  it  seems  the  condi- 
tions for  doing  it  are  not  favourable.  1 know  many 
teachers  who  have  land  and  don’t  cultivate  school 
gardens  or  plots  for  the  Board. 

17957.  What  class  of  subjects  would  you  include  in 
manual  training? — Tf  manual  training  means  the 
training  of  hand  aiul  eye,  1 tliink  there  is  a great  deal 
of  manual  training  already  given,  althougli  it  is  not 
called  by  that  name.  I think  drawing  is  a verv  good 
training  and  writing  an  exercise,  if  neatly  done. 

17958.  In  any  system  of  manual  training,  drawing 
is  necessary  as  a foundation  for  it;  they  must  draw  to 
scale  to  be  able  to  do  work  properly.  You  suggest,  I 
suppose,  that  the  manual  training  suitable  to  a school, 
would  not  be  the  teaching  of  a trade,  which  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  inquire  into,  but  making  a boy 
handy  and  observant,  so  that  he  could  apply  whate'^er 
knowledge  he  gains,  by  thinking  of  the  work  he  has  to 
do  with  his  hands  ? — Yes ; that  is  what  I think. 

17959.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  teachers,  of 
whom  many,  no  doubt,  have  been  through  theTraining 
Schools  in  Marlborough-stroet,  and  I suppose  many 
have  not,  would  be  either  com[>etent,  or  able  to 
make  themselves  in  a short  time  comj>etent  to  teach ; 
or  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessai-y  to  employ 
special  teachers  to  teach  anything  in  the  shape  of 
woodwork,  or  matters  of  that  sort? — That  would 
depend  on  the  knowledge  that  these  teachers  possessed ; 
if  they  were  taught  in  a training  college,  and  had  a 
fair  knowledge  of  it,  they  might  do  it,  but  the  ordi- 
nary teacher,  who  did  not  learn  it  in  tlie  training  col- 
lege, could  not  do  it  well,  and  it  is  better  not  to  teach 
a subject  at  all  if  it  is  not  done  well. 
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17960.  Whac  do  you  think  about  the  industrial 
schemo  for  girls  1 — The  female  school  attached  to  mine, 
which  -was  taught  by  my  wife,  taught  it  for  six 
]Honths,  and  she  had  a large  sixth  class,  but  most  of 
them  stopped  at  home,  and  the  manager  had  to  write 
to  the  Board  and  get  permission  to  go  back  to  the  old 
scheme. 

17961.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Could  you  indicate  the 
reason  the  people  have  for  doing  this  ? — The  people 
say  if  they  want  their  children  to  learn  a trade  or 
dressmaking,  it  is  better  to  send  them  to  a proper 
place  to  leai'n  the  trade,  and  that  they  should  not  be- 
«me  botches.  They  say  they  have  too  many  of  these 
in  the  country  already.  If  a girl,  for  instance,  is 
taught  dressmaking  in  the  school,  and  cannot  do  the 
business  well,  she  will  get  nothing  to  do  when  she 
sets  up  for  herself  afterwards,  whereas  if  she  goes  to  a 
regular  place,  and  learns  the  trade  properly,  she  will. 

17962.  I understand  that  neither  you  nor  those 
yon  represent,  are  opposed  to  any  modification  of  the 
present  system  tending  to  the  advantage  and  welfare 
of  the  pupils  of  the  country  1 — We  are  not  opposed 
to  any  scheme  that  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  we  think  the  time  already  given  to  literary 
instniction  is  scarce  enough. 

17963.  Mr.  Redington, — Do  you  teach  many  extras 
hi  your  school? — I take  extras  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  I teach  drawing  and  algebra 
for  the  Board.  I taught  hygiene. 

17964.  Those  ai-e  extra  classes? — After  school  hours. 

17965.  Is  drawing  taught  generally  in  your  dis- 
trict?— It  is  not 

17966.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  tliat  it  should 
be  taught  universally  ? — I think  very  important.  I 
know  it  is  very  popular ; in  my  school  pupils  like  the 
subject  well. 

17967.  Do  you  teach  any  science  subject  under  the 
Board  ? — I taught  algebra  and  I taught  hygiene,  but 
I generally  teach  the  science  subjects  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  I taught  mathematics  and 
sound,  light  and  heat,  and  hygiene  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  last  year. 

17963.  Have  you  many  pupils? — I had  seven- 
teen examined  on  mathematics,  twenty-one  on  sound, 
light  and  heat,  and  nearly  thirty  on  hygiene. 

17969.  Why  do  you  prefer  taking  these  subjects 
up  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Because 
they  pay  more  money  than  the  National  Board,  they 
give  £2  for  a pass  where  the  Board  only  give  5s. 

17970.  Mr.  Struthebs. — Do  you  also  get  a grant 
from  the  Board? — No,  you  cannot  get  a grant  from 
both  departments  for  the  same  subject. 

17971.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  you  teach  them  experi- 
mentally ? I taught  a little  experimentally  this  year, 

and  much  less  other  years,  because  although  I bdieve 
■die  experimental  teaching  is  the  best,  ic  takes  far  too 
much  time  for  a teacher  who  wants  to  earn  results  in 
the  shortest  way. 

17972.  Would  not  the  pupils  learn  the  subjects 
better? — They  would,  but  the  apparatus  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  beyond  that  it  takes  longer  to  give  a 
lesson  experimentally  than  a lesson  out  of  the  text- 
book. 

17973.  Perhaps  it  is  better  than  a lesson  out  of  a 
text-book  ? — As  far  as  the  examinations  are  a test  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  I did  better  out  of  the  text- 
book. 

17974.  I think  you  said  that  some  teachers  have 
plots  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood  and  yet  do  not 
go  in  for  practical  training  in  agriculture? — They  do 
not. 

17975.  Why  ? — I could  not  say ; I think  they  don’t 
think  the  fee  that  is  given  sufficient  to  pay  them  for 
the  trouble,  because  when  the  Agiicultural  Inspector 
•comes  to  examine  the  farm  he  suggests  a lot  of  im- 
provements, improvements  in  out-offices,  and  the 
outlay  would  be  too  much,  and  the  money  received  in 
results  fees  would  not  recoup  them. 

17976.  Do  you  know  that  the  fees  have  been  in- 
creased?— Yes;  I may  say  I was  up  at  Glasnevin 


myself  and  intend  to  start  this  business  if  t think  it 
can  pay. 

17977.  How  long  were  you  at  Glasnevin? — Six 
weeks. 

17978.  Do  you  think  the  course  did  you  good? — I 
think  it  did  me  ever  so  much  good. 

17979.  Whatlectures  did  youattend? — In  gardening 
and  general  farm  work,  and  how  the  crops  are  grown. 

17980.  Did  you  receive  any  lessons  in  chemistiy? 
— No.  There  were  lectures  on  zoology  from  Dr. 
M‘Weeney. 

17981.  How  many  lectures  in  zoology  did  you 
attend? — I attended  all  the  lectures  that  there  were, 
but  he  went  away  before  the  six  weeks  were  up.  I 
did  not  come  in  for  a complete  course  of  lectures  on 
that  subject. 

17982.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  could  help 
us  in  modifying  this  arrangement ; do  you  thinK  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a complete  course  for  those 
who,  like  you,  come  up  from  the  country  to  study? — 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  have  a complete  course 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time. 

17983.  But  if  there  were  a lecture  eveiy  day? — Yes, 
or  two  lectures  a day. 

17984.  What  subjects  do  you  tbink  could  be  dealt 
witli  that  way  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say,  perhaps.  An 
elementary  knowledge  of  geology  and  botany,  and 
those  subjects  that  underlie  agriculture,  would  be  veiy 
useful. 

17985.  If  you  had  gone  through  a complete  course 
of  elementary  chemistry  you  might  find  it  easier  to 
give  experimental  lectures  to  the  pupils  iu  your 
school? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 

17986.  You  said  that  you  disapprove  of  the  results 
system  as  at  present  carried  out  ?— I do  very  much. 

17987.  Speaking  generally,  what  changes  would 
you  make  ?— I think  in  some  subjects  that  there  should 
not  be  individual  examination  of  pupils,  or  that  the 
results  of  the  teacher’s  work  should  not  be  judged  by 
the  individual  examination. 

17988.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  subjects  in  which 
you  think  it  would  be  well  still  to  retain  individual 
examination  ? — In  arithmetic  it  should  be  retained. 

17989.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  witness 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  individual  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
but  notin  the  others?— I was  going  to  say  so : I think 
in  grammar  and  geography  the  work  could  be  done  as 
well  by  examining  the  class  generally. 

17990.  Mr.  Redington. — That  is  you  would  keep 
to  indhudual  examination  on  the  subjects  the  Chair- 
man has  mentioned? — Yes,  but  I would  not  pay  the 
way  it  is  paid  now.  If  sixty  boys  were  taught  drawing, 
and  there  Avere  two  or  three  boys  out  of  the  sixty  that 
could  not  do  the  exercises  well,  while  the  rest  did 
them  Avell,  I think  the  teacher  should  be  paid  for  these 
two  or  three  as  well  as  for  the  rest. 

17991.  In  drawing  Avould  you  still  have  the  exami- 
nations individually  ? — Yes;  I don’t  see  how  else  it 
could  be  judged. 

17992.  If  the  inspector  sa^v  you  teaching  and  then 
saw  the  work  done  by  the  boys  ? —Yes,  that  would  be 
better. 

1 7993.  Is  there  sufficient  weight  given  to  order  and 
discipline  of  the  school  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
results? — I think  the  order  and  discipline  are  very 
important  factors  in  a school,  and  they  are  never  taken 
into  account;  there  is  no  money  value  attached  to 
them,  and  they  are  more  useful  to  boys  than  some  of 
tlie  subjects  paid  for,  perhaps  more.  If  a boy  gets 
orderly  habits  in  school  it  is  more  important  than  a 
knowledge  of  a lot  of  geography  that  he  may  never 
require. 

17994.  Monsignor  Moleoy. — Are  you  a trained 
teacher  ? — I am  not ; I was  never  trained,  but  I have 
the  highest  class  under  the  Board. 

17995.  You  are  classified  first  of  first? — First  of 
first. 

17996.  Perhaps  there  was  no  training  system  when 
you  were  preparing  to  be  a master? — I think  there 
1’ 
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was;  I got  a second  of  fir.st  in  1879,  and  first  of  first 
in  1880.  I believe  they  were  in  existence  then. 

17997.  You  were  selected  at  a meeting  of  your 
colleagues  in  this  locality  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  % — Yes. 

17998.  How  many  teachers  attended  that  meetingl 
Well,  I don’t  know  the  exact  number,  but  I think 
there  were  near  twenty. 

17999.  They  came,  [ suppose,  from  Sligo  and  the 
neighbourhood? — There  were  six  or  seven  teachers 
from  other  parts  of  the  county. 

18000.  I think  you  said  that  you  yourself  had  no 
experience  of  the  teaching  of  manual  work  in  primary 
schools? — I had  not. 

18001.  Had  the  other  twenty  any  experience  of 
the  teaching  of  manual  work  ? — I cannot  say. 

18002.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  you  were  all 
equally  inexperienced  in  the  subject  into  which  we 
have  to  inquire  ? — 1 cannot  answer  for  the  others  ; I 
only  answer  for  myself,  that  J.  know  nothing  about 
the  business. 

18003.  I tliinlc  you  said  your  principal  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  introduction  of  manual  teaching  is 
that  you  fear  the  other  subjects  which  are  taught  in 
the  school  would  suffer  ? — Yes,  if  the  requirements  are 
not  made  less,  or  if  the  system  of  examination  be  not 
changed. 

1S004.  But  if  these  condition, s were  fulfilled,  then, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
training? — I would,  if  it  was  an  advantage  to  the-, 
pujjils. 

18005.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  pupils  to  introduce  it,  and  you, say 
it  would  not  be  an  advantage  if  it  interfered  with  the 
literary  subjects  ? — If  it  diminished  the  time  given  to 
literary  work  at  present  in  the  school ; I think  the 
time  given  at  present  is  little  enough. 

1 8006.  The  evidence  we  got  from  those  who  have  ex- 
perience of  the  teaching  of  manual  work  in  schools,  is 
that  wherever  it  was  introduced,  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  in  the  literary  subjects  wa,s  greatly  in- 
creased?— Well,  they  were  in  a position  to  judge;  I 
am  not. 

1 8007.  If  you  were  satisfied  that  this  was  the  case, 
then  your  objection  to  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  would  disappear  ? — Certainly,  if  it  was  an 
advantage ; 1 think  I said  so  in  my  statement. 

18008.  I think  you  also  told  us  that  the  attendance 
at  the  schools  generally  is  very  irregular  and  unsatis- 
factory ? — Yes,  in  the  rural  schools. 

18009.  Well,  we  have  also  got  evidence  that 
wherever  manual  work  was  introduced,  tho  attend- 
ance at  once  improved ; the  children  came  , more 
regularly,  and  in  larger  numbers,  and  remained  at 
school  to  a moi'e  advanced  age  ? — That  is  a great 
argument  in  its  favour. 

13010.  Mr.  Molloy. — Kindly  describe  your  school; 
is  it  a rural  school  ? — It  is  a rural  school. 

18011.  What  is  your  post  town? — It  is  five  miles 
from  Ballaghaderin — a wild,  mountain  district. 

18012.  Wliat  is  your  average  atteudance  ?— r-Sixty 
to  seventy. 

18013.  How  many  of  tlie.se  in  the  senior  division, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  ? — There  might  be 
forty,  or  perhaps  more ; sometimes  the  sixth  class 
would  be  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

18014.  What  extra  branches  do  those  pupils  learn  ? 
— 1 have  stated  already  I teach  drawing  always ; I 
am  .^.eaching  algebra  this  year  for  the  Board.  I taught 
hygian.e  for  the  Board,  but  I teach  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and,  as  they  pay  better,  I don’t  go  in  for 
many  extras  for  the  Board. 

18015.  The  classes  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  taught  in  the  evening  ? — Yes., 
• 18016.  Are  they  attended  exclusively  by  your  own 
pupils  ? — T might  have  a monitor  from  another  school, 
but  most  of  them  are  my  own  pupils. 

18017.  M.r.  Struthsrs. — Are  they  all  pupils 


attending  the  school  ? — Invariably,  and  they  wait  for 
the  Science  and  Art  classes  after  tlie  school  is  dis^ 
missed.  , , , 

18018.  Mr.  Redixgton. — Where  do  they  get  their 
dinner? — They  don’t  get  their  dinner,  perhaps,,  until 
night. 

18019.  Mr.  Habeixgton. — They  live  on  theeduca-, 
tion  you  give  them? — It  helps  them  to  live  after- 
wards, jiBrliaps. 

18020.  Mr.  Stbutheks. — Are  clas.se.s  held  in  the, 
af  bei-noon  or  evening  ? — From  half-past  three  to  half- 
past four  o’clock,  and  on  Saturdays. 

18021.  Mr.  Molloy.— Is  drawing  to  scale  taught, 
in  your  school? — No,  only  freehand  drawing. 

18022.  SVitli  regard  to  the  examination  of  the 
school,  if  I mistalce  not,  you  said  you  were  in  favour 
of  all  the  pupils  being  examined.  Do  you  mean  all 
the  pupils  on  the  roll,  or  simply  the  jjupiis  who  have 
made  100  attendances  alone,  with  a view  to  pay- 
ment?— Oh,  no;  of  the  pujfils  that  malce  the  at- 
tendances. 

1 8023.  What  do  you  propose  in  the  case  of  the  pupils, 
who.  do  not  make  the  attendances? — I think  those 
pupils  who  maJee  the  attendances  in  two  years — ,fifty, 
one  year,  aud  fifty  in  another — should  be  examined 
then,  but  it  is  not  allowed  under  the  present,  rules. 

18024.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  class 
examination  in  all  subjects  ? — I would  not. 

18025.  You  prefer  individual  examination  in 
certain  subjects? — I do  in  arftbmetie  and  writing, 
but,  if  the  wilting  in  general  is  good,  it  is  only  fair 
that  all  the  pujiils  should  be  paid  for. 

18026.  Your  school  being  a rural  one,  have  you 
any  school  garden  attached  ? — No,  I have  not. 

18027.  What  are  fhe  subjects  you  take  up  for  tlie 
Science  and  Art  Department  ? — I take  different 
courses  different  years.  I taught  mathematics,  agri- 
culture, physiography,  geology,  sound,  light  aud  heat, 
hygiene,  and  magnetism  and  electricity. 

18028.  What  are  your  school  hours? — From  nine 
until  .about  five,-  perhaps  longer  preceding  the. 
examinations. 

- 18029.  Aud  then  you  take  up  Science  and  Art 
classes? — That  is  inclu.sive,  from  nine  to  lialf-past 
three  for  the  ordinary  school ; after  that  the  Science 
and  Art  work. 

18030.  That  is  really  eight  hours  continuous 
teaching? — Yes. 

18031.  Do  the  pupils  bringany luncheon  with  them? 
— Of  course  they  take  luncheon  at  playtime ; it  would 
be  very  hard  that  they  should  be  without  luncheon. 

18032.  Chaibmas. — What  do  they  eat  at  luu-. 
clioon,  ? — A piece  of  bread  just. 

18033.  Mr.  Stbutheks. — Is  there  any  interval 
between  the  afternoon  attendance  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Science  and  Art  classes  ? — No,  there  is  not ; as 
soon  as  one  is  over  the  other  commences. 

18034.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  dwell  on  the  gi-eat  im- 
portance of  order  and  di.scipline,  and  especially  that 
these  should  be  recognised  in  some  pseuniarv  way  ? — 
I think  so. 

18035.  Would  you  think  of  reverting  to  the  former 
practice  of  the  National  Board,  viz. — giving  a special 
premium  for  those — there  was  a time  when  there  was 
a special  prize  of  .£5  in  the  year  for  order  and  cleanli- 
ness?— I think  it  was  a very  valuable  and  useful 
prize ; the  orderly  habits  a boy  acquires  are  of  great 
importance  to  him  in  after  life. 

18036,  Mr.  HAKKiX(iTOir. — Do  you  teach  agricul- 
ture experimentally  in  any  way  in  your  school  ? — No, 
I do  not. 

18037.  You  received  a training  you  say,  I think, 
at  Glasnevin  ? — Yes  ; but  last  J uly  only. 

18038.  Did  you  intend,  then,  to  introduce  it? — I 
do  intend. 

18039.  Bringing  the  boys  out  in  the  fields  and 
showing  them  the  crops  ?=-TYes,  after  a time  ; that  is, 
in  anticipation  that  this  Commission  will  report 
favourably  on  the  business  of  increasing  the  pay- 
ments. 
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r804'0.-  What'  do  you  mean  by  hygiene  ?— A subject 
that  relates  to  the  generallaws  of  health.  It  includes 
the  elements  of  human  physiology,  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  ; there  is  a certain  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  that  required. 

18041.  Is  laundry  work  taught  in  any  of  tiie  rural 
schools  in  your  district! — It  is  not.  - 

18042-  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  its. introduction 
into  the  schools  1 — I don’t  know ; I have  no  ex- 
perience to  guide  me  in  giving  an  opinion  on  that 
matter. 

18043.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  kinder- 
garten 1 — No,  I don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I 
never  saw  it  taught,  and  do  not  teach  it. 

18044.  Mr.  Strutheks. — I think  your  objection 
to  having  the  hours  devoted  to  litei'ary  work 
shortened  was  that  you  could  not  get  the  boys  to  pass 
the  examination  ? — Certainly. 

18045.  But  you  don’t  think  the  hoys’  education 
would  suffer  if  the  examination  were  modified! — I 
tliink  not ; it  would  improve  them  in  some  ways. 

1S046.  As  regards  the  book.s  which  theyread,  does 
that  help  them  to  read  intelligently,  generally,  learn- 
ing one  book  by  heart ! — Heretofore,  when  the 
explanation  was  not  insisted  on,  they  read  the  books 
mechanically,  but  they  did  not  know  what  the  books 
meant.  If  j'ou  asked  them  questions  on  the  subject, 
very  few  could  answer. 

18047.  Is  the  subject  of  the  Lesson  Books 
much  more  difficxilt  to  comprehend  than  a lead- 
ing article  in  a newspaper! — Much  more  difficult, 
and  I think  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I saw  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  with  all  the 
teachers  going  to  be  examined  for  training  the  lowest 
subject  on  which  they  answered  was  ontlie  Lesson 
Books. 

18048.  You  think  if  the  demand  for  reading  were 
modified  the  pupils’  education  would  not  suffer ! — I 
think  it  would  be  improved  very  much. 

18049.  And  the  same  applies  to  arithmetic! — I 
think  there  is  too  much  arithmetic  required  at  pre- 
sent; if  they  knew  a smaller  amount  and  better,  it 
would  be  much  better. 

18050.  I)o  you  regard  your  pupils  as  sources  of 
income  to  a certain  extent,  and  turn  them  into  money 
making  machines ! — I do  not.  But  the  manager’.s 
opinion  and  the  inspector’s  opinion  and  that  of  all 
■who  have  control  over  me  will  be  formed  to  a cer- 
tain extent  on  the  money  I make. 

18051.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  give 
your  pupils  a more  satisfactory  education  if  your  own 
salary  did  not  depend  on  passing  each  individual 
one  ! — I think  I would  if  the  result  system  were 
modified. 

18052.  As  regards  agriculture  will  you  tell  us 
how  many  diflerent  subjects  are  included  in  that 
book  of  agriculture,  it  is  divided  roughly  into  divi- 
sions is  it  not ! — I have  the  official  paper  ; in  fourth 
•class  should  answer  intelligently  in  the  following 
subject  as  treated  in  Part  I.,  “ Cultivation  of  land 
&c.,”  that  means  sixty-seven  pages.  In  the  fifth  class 
they  have  to  answer  on  manuring  and  manures, 
rotation  crojiping,  gardening,  • including  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  in  addition  to  what  is  required  in  the 
fourth  class,  the  fourth  class  have  to  get  off  sixty- 
seven  pages  and  this  class  142  pages.  Then  the 
second-fifth  clas.shave  to  get  in  addition  to  that  live 
stock  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poulory 
and  bees,  that  means  106  pages  of  new  matter  in 
addition  to  the  142  pages  in  the  other  two  classes. 
I don’t  see  how  this  can  be  taught  in  one  year  unless 
there  is  some  change  made  in  the  matter. 

18053.  To  answer  questions  in  that  do  the  child- 
ren require  to  know  nearly  by  heart  most  of  that 
book  ? — ^They  do,  they  want  to  have  all  the  figures 
and  facts  off  by  heart ; how  many  pounds  of  seeds 
required  for  an  acre  of  any  particular  crop. 

18054.  And  the  description  of  all  these  cattle  and 
animals! — They  arc  liable  to  be  asked  a question  on 
every  part,  and  it  i.s  only  tho.se  who  teach  it  know 


how  difficult  it  is  to  get  that  knowledge  up  and  they' 
have  to  get  off'  a good  deal  about  agricultural 
machines  that  they  never  saw,  and  never  will'seein 
remote  places ; it  is  very  hard  for  a teacher  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  them  from  the  diagrams  in  the  book. 

18055.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  preferable  to 
teach  them  the  elementary  science  which  underlies 
agriculture,  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  growth  of 
plants  and  botany  ! — I think  it  would  be  far  more 
interesting. 

18056.  Do  you  think  as  a practical  teacher  you 
would  be  able  to  make  them  understand  the  thing 
more  thoroughly  by  practical  demonstration!—! 
think  so,  because  in  teaching  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  that  is  what  you  have  to  teach  and  the 
pupils  take  more  interest  in  it  than  in  the  Board's 
agriculture. 

18057.  What  is  the  attraction  for  the  students  to 
attend  the  Science  and  Art  classes ! — It  is  to  give 
them  a good  education,  and  they  are  trained  to  write 
out  what  they  know,  properly, 

18058.  They  simply  attend  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  ! — Yes,  and  with  a view  that  it  will  help 
them  to  get  posts  as  teachers  and  other  positions. 

18059.  And  with  a view  of  being  educated  you 
find  the  pupils  are  willing  to  attend  an  extra  hour  a' 
day  1 — They  are. 

18060.  So  there  might  not  be  any  difficulty  in  ]>ro- 
longing  the  school  hours  if  the  instruction  was  satis- 
factory ! — I think  so. 

18061.  I suppose  you  have  got  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  certificate  for  passing  the  examina- 
tions ! — I have. 

18062.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  course  for 
teachers ! — I have  not,  with  the  exception  of 
Glasnevin. 

18063.  Have  you  ever  had  any  training  in  experi- 
mental work  ! — I never  had. 

18064.  Then  it  is  rather  hard  for  you  to  make 
experiments  1 — I have  a good  deal  of  apparatus  on 
some  of  the  subjects,  I have  about  ^20  worth  of 
apparatus,  and  I make  a few  experiments,  and  when 
the  pupils  see  a few  experiments  performed,  and  that 
they  agree  with  what  they  see  in  the  book  it  will  give 
them  confidence  in  the  other  statements  in  the  book. 

18065.  Don’t  you  feel  you  would  be  in  a better 
position-  to  give  instruction  if  you  had  attended  a 
practical  course  yourself ! — I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

18066.  You  suggest  that  it  was  most  important 
that  children  should  be  taught  orderly  habits,  neat- 
ness and  accuracy,  -would  you  be  in  favour  of  teaching 
a subject  that  would  directly  lead  to  these! — I think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  pupil.  ; 

1 8067.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — I think  you  said  that  you 
were  not  trained ! — I did. 

18068.  Were  you  educated  in  a Model  school 
originally ! — I was  not,  I had  to  learn  it  all  myself 
whatever  I learned. 

18069.  Had  you  any  training  either  in  the  position 
of  monitor  or  pupil  teacher ! — No,  I never  was  a 
monitor  or  pupil  teacher. 

18070.  How  many  half-hour  lessons  have  you  in 
the  day  in  your  school ! — I would  have  to  take  some 
time  to  answer. 

18071.  You  did  not  think  of  bringing  a timetable! 
— No. 

18072.  Do  you  teach  drawing ! — Ido. 

18073.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  drawing!—^ 
I teach  as  an  extern  teacher  drawing  to  the  girls,  also 
I teach  boys  from  third  class  up,  I have  about  100 
examined  in  the  year. 

18074;  In  your  own  school  ? — I teach  all  from  third 
class  up  in  both  schools. 

18075.  Do  you  teach  algebra  in  your  school ! — I do 
as  part  of  the  mathematical  subjects  for  the  Science 
and  Art  classes. 

18076.  You  don’t  teach  it  under  our  Board! — I 
am  teaching  it  now,  but  T was  not  teaching  it  last 
year. 

18077.  'What  manuals  of  arithmetic  do  you  use  in 
T 2 
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your  scboolsl — For  the  Board  it  is  the  arithmetic  on 
tiie  Board’s  list  we  must  use,  but  for  the  Science  aud 
Art  Department  we  use  different  books. 

18078.  You  know  this  book  {O'Sullivan's  Prin- 
ciples of  Arithmetic),  you  believe  that  that  is  a good 
book  ? — I cannot  say  that,  because  I never  studied  it. 

18079.  What  one  do  you  usel — The  Civil  Service 
Arithmetic,  and  Haugh’s  and  Thom’s. 

18080.  You,  of  course,  send  in  your  pupils  for 
examination  in  arithmetic  by  the  Board’s  Inspector  ? 
— Yes. 

18081.  Suppose  somebody  were  to  say  of  you  that 
you  did  not  teach  your  pupils  to  know  the  difference 
between  minuend  and  subtrahend,  would  you  be  lightly 
spoken  of? — 1 would. 

18082.  Do  you  believe  that  is  true  with  regard  to 
schools  generally? — I cannot  say  anything  for  schools 
generally,  but  I know  it  might  happen  in  my  school, 
they  might  know  it  and  they  might  not,  because  there 
is  no  theoretical  work  required. 

18083.  Here  is  Professor  O’Sullivau’s  Arithmetic, 
and  you  know  be  w'aa  one  of  the  Professors  in  tlie 
Board’s  ’Training  College,  and  in  the  third  paragraph 
under  subtraction,  he  says ; “ In  an  exei-cise  in  sub- 
traction the  larger  of  the  two  given  numbers  is  called 
“the  minuend,  the  smaller  of  the  two  is  called 
“ the  subtrahend,  the  difference  when  found  is  com- 
"monly  spoken  of  as  the  remainder.”  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  making  children  acquainted  with  that  ? — 
No,  I think  it  is  very  easy  if  it  is  taught. 

18084.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  harder  to  teach 
pupils  manual  subjects  than  it  is  to  teach  that? — 
Well,  I cannot  say,  X cannot  give  an  opinion  on 
manual  subjects  that  I am  not  acquainted  with. 

18085.  Have  you  commenced  explanation  along 
with  reading  in  your  school  ? — I have. 

18086.  When  did  that  begin? — It  commenced 
since  last  February  in  a special  manner,  because  they 
were  examined  at  theresultsexamination  inFebruary 
in  the  explanation. 

18087.  Will  explanation  of  the  reading  lessons,  as 
now  required,  take  up  more  time  in  your  school? — A 
lot  of  it. 

18088.  Will  it  take  up  more  time  in  the  schools 
generally  ? — I think  it  must  because  it  is  a difficult 
tiling. 

18089.  Do  you  think  the  teaching  of  explanation 
along  with  reading  would  make  it  any  more  difficult 
to  introduce  manual  instmetion  ? — I think  half  an 
hour  was  sufficient  for  teaching  them  reading  hereto- 
fore, and  now  when  the  explanation  is  insisted  upon 
it  will  take  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  if  that  takes 
more  less  ought  to  remain  for  the  manual  work. 

18090.  Mr.  Struthers. — Half  an  hour  a day? — 
Yes. 

18091.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  think  it  will 
cause  a revision  of  the  time  tables  to  be  made  ? — The 
teacher  must  lengthen  the  lesson  or  give  it  at  some 
other  time  to  make  them  pass  the  results  examination. 

18092.  Do  you  think  you  could  take  five  minutes 
off  each  lesson  in  the  course  of  the  day? — Of  course 
you  could. 

18093.  How  much  would  that  gain  you — half  an 
hour  ? — It  would  gain  five  minutes  for  every  half  hour 
lesson. 

18094.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — You  think  that 
the  present  reading  books  ought  to  be  shorter  ? — I 
think  they  ought  to  be  shorter  and  simpler. 

18095.  If  they  were  simpler  do  you  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  them  shorter  still  1 — If  tliey  were 
simpler  there  would  not  be  such  a necessity  for 
making  them  shorter,  but  still  they  are  veiy  long,  and 
longer  than  the  readers  in  English  schools. 

] 8096.  Do  you  know  that  the  English  schools  are 
required  to  have  two  and  three  readers? — No,  I 
do  not.  Are  they  liable  to  be  examined  in  these? 

18097.  Yes,  and  in  unseen  passages  besides? — No, 
I was  not  aware.  I know  some  of  my  own  children 
when  I got  specimens  of  the  English  Reader — a boy 


in  the  fourth  class,  for  example,  he  would  read  and 
enjoy  a Fifth  Reader  in  England  much  better  than  the 
Fourth  Reader  with  us,  and  I think  it  is  an  easier 
book. 

18098.  That  is,  it  would  be  more  important  to 
make  them  simpler  than  to  make  them  shorter  ? — 1 
think  so. 

18099.  They  would  be  moi-e  likely  to  read  them 
themselves  ? — Yes,  and  have  the  matter  interesting. 

18100.  You  don't  think  the  present  books  are  in- 
teresting ? — I don’t  think  they  are  suited  for  young 
children,  they  are  books  for  grown-up  people. 

18101.  You  said  that  the  present  teachers  would 
nob  be  able  to  teach  manual  instruction  ? — I meant 
those  teachers  who  were  not  trained. 

18102.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  would  be  willing 
to  learn,  for  instance,  drawing  ? — I am  sure  tliey 
would. 

18103.  Suppose  there  was  a centre  made  at  Sligo 
and  a teacher  was  sent  round  to  give  lessons  on 
Saturdays,  do  you  think  the  teachers  from  neigh- 
bouring districts  would  come  into  Sligo  in  order  to 
qualify  ? — I think  so. 

18104  If  at  the  same  time  a teacher  went  round 
and  saw  them  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  their 
own  schools  and  gave  them  advice  about  it,  do  you 
think  that  would  help  them  1 — They  would  want  to 
have  a knowledge  of  drawing  before  they  could  teach 
it  in  their  schools. 

18105.  Yon  might  have  a two  years’  course  for  the 
teachers,  in  the  first  year  they  might  come  in  to  be 
taught,  and  in.  the  second  year  they  might  have  the 
teacher  going  round  and  giving  them  lessons  on 
Saturdays  to  improve  their  proficiency,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  advice  when  they  see  them 
teaching  in  their  own  school  ? — I think  that  would 
be  a good  thing. 

18106.  Do  you  think  other  drawing  besides  free- 
hand would  be  desirable  to  introduce,  for  instance, 
drawing  to  scale? — I think  it  would  be  very  useful, 
because  for  those  who  wish  to  become  artizans  or 
tradesmen  it  would  be  very  useful  for  them  to  be  able 
to  draw  to  scale. 

18107.  Perhaps  more  useful  than  freehand? — I 
think  so. 

18108.  Then  some  of  the  freehand  drawing  might 
be  diminished  and  scale  drawing  introduced  instead  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

18109.  And  you  think  the  teachers  about  hero 
would  be  willing  to  learn  it  ? — I think  they  would, 
anything  that  would  tend  to  their  own  improvement 
or  that  of  their  children. 

18110.  If  there  was  a new  programme  in  agricul- 
ture of  a more  experimental  kind  introduced,  in  which 
the  teachers  were  expected  to  make  experiments,  and 
shqw  the  pupils  the  growing  of  plants,  and  pull  them 
up  aud  show  the  roots  growing  ? — That  is  what  I 
say,  that  in  the  plots  attached  to  the  school  gardens 
that  could  be  shown. 

18111.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  would  be  willing 
to  qualify  to  teach  that  sort  of  agriculture  ? — I think 
there  would  be  no  qualification  necessary.  I think 
the  teacher  who  could  teach  that  book  could  teach 
what  you  say. . 

18112.  You  said  you  thought  it  desirable  that  you, 
for  instance,  when  you  w^nt  up  to  be  trained,  should 
have  had  a course  in  science,  for  instance,  chemistry 
would  be  an  advantage  to  you  ? — I knew  a fair  share 
of  chemistry  before  I went  there. 

18113.  Where  did  you  learn  it? — From  a book. 

18114.  Does  not  the  Science  and  Ai-t  Department 
require  some  qualification  in  the  teacher? — You  must 
have  a Fii'st  Class  Certificate  in  the  advanced  stage ; I 
went  in  for  their  examination  and  took  passes  in  those 
subjects  I teach. 

18115.  Supposing  there  was  a teacher  sent  round 
to  give  elementary  science  instruction,  as  I have  de- 
scribed drawing,  do  you  think  the  teachers  about 
here  would  be  likely  to  qualify  ? — I think  they  would, 
and  it  would  improve  them  very  much. 
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18116.  Do  you  tliink  that  needlework  is  any  use 
for  girls  1 — Oh,  I think  it  is. 

18117.  Do  you  think  that  besides  its  being  of  prac- 
tical use  to  teach  them  how  to  make  garments  for 
theii  children  and  husbands,  and  soon,  do  you  think 
it  makes  them  observant,  and  careful,  and  neat  1 — 
Oh  Ibelieve  it  does,  if  they  work  neatly  it  should. 

18118.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  boys  should 
be  trained  to  bo  dexterous,  and  careful,  and  neat,  and 
aociirate  ?— I think  it  is. 

18119.  Then  you  think  some  practical  work  similar 
to  needlework  would  be  useful  to  boys,  I don’t  mean 
of  the  needlework  kind  but  some  other  work  1 — I 
think  it  would. 

18120.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  edu- 
cationally, for  the  sake  of  the  boys  that  some  manual 
training  should  be  introduced! — Ibelieve  it  would, 
but  I can  form  no  opinion  of  it,  because  I have  no 
espeiience  of  the  matter. 

IS121.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos.sible  to  get 
the  teachers  to  encourage  the  boys  to  make  collections 
of  plants  and  injurious  fungi! — I think  that  is  a thing 
in  which  they  take  the  greatest  interest,  I don’t 
know  about  the  teacher,  but  I know  the  pupils 
would  be  interested  in  that  class  of  work.  If  there 
wa.s  any  elementary  science  teaching  going  on  in  the 
school  they  would  undertake  such  work  as  that  very 
eagerly.  1 think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  children  to  teach  them  to  observe  things  around 
them.  I think  it  is  of  very  great  importance. 

18122.  Mr.  Stbuthees. — Is  yours  a big  school! — 
It  is  not ; it  is  a small  school. 

18123.  A mixed  school,  boys  and  girls ! — No,  it  is 
separate  ; for  the  boys’  school  there  are  about  110  on 
the  rolls  ; there  is  a girls’  school  adjoining. 

18124.  Chairman. — Have  you  an  assistant  ? — I 
have  an  assistant  for  the  boys, 

18125.  Mr.  Strutuers. — And  the  girls’  school  is 
close  by ! — It  is  attached  to  mine. 

18126.  Under  the  same  management ! — Under  the 
same  management  and  under  the  same  roof. 

18127.  Who  teaches  in  that! — My  wife. 

18128.  Do  any  of  the  girls  attend  these  Science  and 
Art  classes ! — They  do,  and  pass  as  creditably  as  the 
boys. 

18129.  A large  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  go  in 
for  the  Science  and  Art  examinations  are  girls !—  They 

18130.  Then  they  are  willing  to  attend  in  the  after- 
noon to  receive  instruction  in  light,  heat,  and  hygiene, 
and  mathematics,  in  order  to  pass  the  science  and 
art  examination! — They  are. 

18131.  Would  it  not  be  more  useful  for  these  girls 
to  attend  lessons  in  cookery! — Cookery  is  part  of 
hygiene. 

1 81 32.  They  learn  from  a book ! — They  learn  some 
of  the  knowledge  that  underlies  cookery,  but  they 
don’t  to  learn  practical  cookei-y. 

18133.  It  would  improve  their  education  to  have 
some  instruction  in  practical  cookery ! — It  would. 

18134.  And  there  would  be  no  great  draft  on  their 
time  apparently,  seeing  that  they  ai‘e  able  to  take 
Science  and  Art  classes  1 — Yes,  provided  it  is  after 
school  hours,  but  then  where  would  the  material  for 
practical  cookery  be  got. 

18135.  Where  did  you  get  youi-  apparatus  for 
teaching  for  the  Science  and  Art ! — There  was  a grant 
made  for  that,  and  if  we  could  get  a grant  for  cookery 
it  would  be  popular. 

18136.  Do  you  still  teach  the  Science  and  Art 
classes !— Yes ; anytliing  that  is  well  paid  for,  people 
will  try  to  teach  it. 

18137.  We  are  discussing  at  present  the  most 
suitable  kind  of  education ! — I think  as  far  as  girls 
are  concerned,  to  teach  science  is  a.  great  training, 
because  it  is  a written  examination  and  they  must  be 
taught  to  express  themselves  properly  and  give  a 
complete  answer,  and  when  they  are  instructed  in  one 
science  they  have  a valuable  training  in  expression 
and  composition. 


18138.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — That  is  that  science  SHgo. 
gives  them  instruction  in  literary  subjects! — Yes.  OciTTssi 

18139.  Chairman.— And  incidentally  gives  them  — 
instruction  in  grammar  and  spelling !— It  does,  and  Thomas 
apart  from  the  knowledge  of  science  subjects,  the 
training  is  very  valuable. 

18140.  Mr.  Struthebs. — Does  it  not  teach  them  to 
talk  about  things  that  they  have  never  seen  or  had 
practical  knowledge  of ! — Oh,  they  can  have  practical 
knowledge  of  many  tilings  that  I teach. 

18141.  Do  you  present  them  in  the  advanced  stage! 

— Yes ; I presented  pupils  last  year  in  geology 
agriculture,  and  mathematics. 

18142.  And  you  got  passes  in  those  three ! — I did. 

18143.  This  book  on  practical  farming  is  the  basis 
of  your  teaching  in  agriculture  1 — Yes,  we  are  com- 
mencing that  now. 

18144.  You  had  a similar  book  before! — No,  that 
is  quite  a different  book  ; if  we  teach  the  old  book 
there  is  no  copy  ot  it  at  the  Board’s  store. 

18145.  May  I ask  is  jiaragraph  3 in  the  old  book ! 

No,  it  is  in  tlie  book  I teach  for  the  Science  and 

Art  Department. 

18146.  And  a similar  question  on  the  experiments 
on  pages  73  and  74  about  weighing  the  ash  of  the 
plant  and  applying  it  as  a manure!— None  of  those 
experiments  were  given  in  the  old  book  ; this  is  a 
much  better  book,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
the  pupils  to  learn,  and  it  will  take  more  time  to 
teach  it. 

18147.  But  these  are  very  useful  experiments! — 

They  are,  I allow. 

18148.  And  if  you  were  teaching  this  book  you 
would  do  these  experiments  in  the  school! — That 
would  depend  on  the  time  I had.  If  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  results  examination,  I would  mske 
the  experiments,  and  I think  the  teaching  would  be 
far  better. 

18149.  Is  it  the  custom  to  learn  this  book  off  by 
heart  in  preparing  for  the  examination ! — There  must 
be  certain  parts  learnt  by  heart ; the  date  of  sowing 
cro{>s  and  the  quantity  of  seeds. 

181.50.  And  it  is  not  learned  straight  off  page  by 
page ! — It  cannot  be  learned  straight  off'. 

18151.  Might  the  inspector  ask  such  a question  as 
“Describe  the  Black-faced  sheep!” — He  might ; be 
is  liable  to  ask  any  question ; you  don’t  know  wliat 
question  he  will  ask. 

18152.  You  have  heard  such  questions  asked!— 

I have ; I,  one  year,  had  boys  in  the  fifth-second ; and 
I had  one  boy  who  had  no  book  at  all  in  agriculture, 
he  used  to  lose  every  book  he  gob  j another  boy  was  a- 
very  good  boy  and  both  were  examined  in  February,, 
and  the  good  boy  got  a 0,  and  the  boy  who  had  no' 
book  got  a No.  1 pass,  and  the  boy  that  got  a 0 
passed  in  the  Science  and  Art  examination  afterwards 
in  agriculture  in  the  following  May. 

18153.  You  have  nob  given  us  a specimen  of  the 
questions  the  inspector  put ! — I don’t  remember  the 
questions  but  I know  the  results  v/ere  disastrous  to  me. 

18154.  Would  the  children  in  examination  be 
asked  to  name  such  tnings  as  these  various  flowers 
that  are  to  be  grown! — I believe  they  will  in  the 
future : these  were  not  in  the  old  book.  They  are, 
liable  to  be  asked  anything  in  the  book. 

18155.  It  says,  “poor  neglected  land  produces 
ox-eyed  daisies,  black  heads,”  and  a number  of  otliei" 
plants  ; do  you  show  these  to  the  children ! — I do- 
not. 

18156.  Are  those  mentioned  in  the  old  book! — 

They  were  not  named  in  the  old  book. 

18157.  You  don’t  teach  the  children  to  distinguish 
these! — I have  not  time,  for  with  us  such  knowledge 
is  not  of  use  at  the  results  examinations.  If  the 
inspector  asked  them  to  go  out  and  gather  specimens 
in  the  field  I would  teach  it,  but  what  I teach  now  is 
what  will  pass  a pupil  at  the  examinations. 

18158.  But  as  a matter  of  proper  teaching! — 

I would  infinitely  prefer  to  teach  it  as  you  suggest. 
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gligo.^  r-  .-18.'159.  Suppose  yovi  were  ce;'fcain  he  would  not  ask 
Oct~s~iS^  any  questions  about  them,  would  you  teach  them  at 

— ' all  !■ — I would  teach  what  I . consider  the  inspector 
Cr'’-,ui  probably  ask. 

‘ 181G0.  In  fact  your  teaching  is  to  teach  a minimum 

that  would  secure  a pass  ? — That  is  the  object  of  all 
teachers  in  my  opinion,  they  cannot  help  it. 

18181.  Eev.  Dr.  Evans. — And  that  is  the  reason 
you  do  n<;t  explain  minuend  and  subtrahend? — 
Certainly. 

18162.  Eev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  opinion  is  that 
the  programme  as  it  stands  fills  up  the  school  hours  ? 
—Yes. 

• 18163.  Would  it  be  possible  without  diminishing 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  or  reducing  the  number 
of  the  subjects,  to  do  less  in  grammar,  less  in 
arithmetic,  and  less  in  geography? — Yes,  I think  so. 

18164.  And  gain  time  to  apply  to  manual  instruc- 
tion, do  you  think  tliat  would  be  an  advantage? — 
I don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  or 
not,  but  I think  in  order  to  get  time  for  the  manual 
instruction  it  should  be  clone.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  manual  business'  would  be  better 
able  to  give  an  opinion  than  I am. 

18165.  Could  all  these  subjects,  in  your  opinion, 
be  reduced  in  time  ? — I think  they  could  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  ])upils ; I think  there  is  far  too 
much  of  these  and  they  are  all  imperfectly  taught  ;•  I 
think  in  general,  that  much  less  matter  more 
efficiently  taught  would  be  of  far  more  value  to  the 
pupils. 

18166.  With  regard  to  this  proposal  to  examine 
those  who  have  given  less  than  100  attendances  in 
the  year,  do  you  think  that  that  would  lead  to  great 
abuse  ? —I  don’t  know  liow. 

18167.  Would  it  not  come  to  this,  that  there  would 
'be  attendances  of  90,  80,  and  70  ? — No,  I don't  think 
it  would : there  are  pupils  coming  to  my  school  off  and 
on  for  five  and  six  years  that  never  make  100 
-attendances  and  they  are  never  examined  at  all,  they 
might  make  forty  or  fifty  each  year,  it  is  the  same 
pupils  invariably  that  make  the  low  attendances  as  a 
rule  every  year.  ; 

18168.  Do  you  consider  100  attendances  a very 
fair  niiniinum  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  bring  the  pupils 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  results  programme  in 
time. 


18169.  Chairman. — What  is  the  greatest  number 
of  attendances  that  a boy  could  make?— -212  or  21ti. 

18170.  Mr.  Eedington. — Have  you  taught  agii- 
culture  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department?—! 
have. 

18171.  Did  you  use  a book  when  instructing  yonr 
pupils  with  a view  to  that  examination  ?— I did. 

18172.  What  book  ? — Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ano 
I used  Professor  Tanner’s  book,  but  that  would  not 
be  sufficiently  extensive  now.  I use  Professor  Webb 
on  advanced  agriculture,  and  I use  for  the  elementary 
stage,  the  simplest  written  book  on  agi-iculture  that 
I ever  read,  Lawrence’s,  published  by  Chambers; 
it  is  written  iu  the  simplest  and  nicest  language  fur 
children  I ever  read. 

18173.  You  put  that  book  into  the  hands  of  your 
pupils  ? — Yes. 

18174.  And  teacli  it  iu  the  same  way  .that  you 
teach  “ practical  farming  ” ? — Yes. 

18175.  Do  you  get  them  to  learn  anything  off  by 
heart  ? — No,  never,  but  to  understand  the  book 
thoroughly  and  to  refer  to  matters  in  the  locality 
around. 

18176.  And  you  think  .agriculture,  as  so  taught, 
was  more  valuable  to  those  boys  than  agriculture  as 
taughtunder  our  system  ? — I think  so, they  understand 
the  subject  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
better  than  they  do  under  the  Board. 

18177.  Mr.  Struthers. — But  they  are  older  child- 
ren?— They  must  be  older  lately,  because  there  was  a 
rule  that  they  could  not  be  examined  until  they  liad 
passed  second-sixth,  hut  long  ago  I could  put  in  first 
or  second-sixth. 

18178.  But  you  are  comparing  them  with  fourth 
class  children  who  are  taught  agriculture  under  tlie 
Board  ? — No,  I am  not. 

18179.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— What  .steps  did  you  take 
to  have  your  pupils  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — I first  heard  I should  get  a certi- 
ficate, and  I got  the  certificate,  and  then  I got  a clergy- 
man to  write  to  the  Department,  asking  that  the 
school  should  be  taken  into  connection,  and  it  was,  and 
then  I went  in  for  other  certificates,  until  I got  seven. 

18180.  Mr.  Redington. — Would  Lawrence’s  book 
be  too  difficult  for  tJie  fourth  class? — It  is  not  too 
difficult,  but  it  is  too  extensive ; I never  read  any  book 
on  agriculture  so  well  written  for  young  pupils. 


Mr.  Jauicj 
Feehan. 


Mr.'  James  Feehan,  Head  Master,  Sligo  Model  School,  examined. 


18181.  Chairman. — ^Youarethe  head  masterofthe 
Model  School  ? — Yes,  sir. 

18182.  And  you  are  willing  to  give  the  Commission 
whatever  information  you  may  possess  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  teaching  of  jihysicM  science  and  elementary 
chemistry,  os  formerly  taught  in  the  Beard’s  Modei 
Schools  ?— Yes,  sir. 

18183.  Mr.  Molloy. — At  present  your  position  is 
that  of  head  master  of  the  Sligo  Model  School '? — 
Yes. 

18184.  And  if  I mistake  not,  you  have  occupied 
that  position  for  a great  many  years  ? — Thirty  years. 
Since  1867. 

18185.  And  previously  had  you  not  acted  as  assis- 
tant in  sevei'al  other  Model  schools  ? — I did,  in  three 
or  four — Coleraine,  Ballymoney,  and  Ballymena,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  I was  assistant  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
was  a professor  under  the  National  Board. 

18186.  Was  he  not  Professor  of  Physical  Science 
and  Lecturer  on  Physical  Science  to  the  National 
Board  ? — In  the  Board’s  Model  Schools,  and  Central 
Model  School. 

18187.  Would  you  briefly  describe  the  plan  adopted 
by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  course  of  his  lectures ; first  of  all, 
he  attended  a certain  number  of  Model  schools,  how 
many  of  those  in  the  country  ? — Nearly  every  one  of 
the  schools  open  at  the  time. 


18188.  Gave  lectures  to  what  class  of  pupils? — 
Not  only  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but  also  to  the  senior 
classes  of  these  Model  schools. 

18189.  And  he  instructed  also  any  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  ? — He  did  : they  afterwards  were  present 
at  his  lectures,  and  teachers  from  surrounding  dis- 
tricts came  in  too  on  Saturday. 

18190.  Any  instruction  on  other  days  of  the  week? 
— Oh,  yes,  every  day  after  three  o’clock. 

18191.  How  long  did  it  continue  ? — An  lioiu’. 

18192.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — How  many  weeks 
in  each  course  ? — About  six  weeks  at  a particular 
Model  school;  for  instance,  he  did  Coleraine  and  Bally- 
money at  one  time,  living  in  Coleraine  and  coming  to 
Ballymoney. 

18193.  Mr.  Molloy. — When  he  left  the  Model 
school,  was  the  instruction  carried  on  by  any  of  thestaff? 
— He  educated  the  assistants,  I was  one,  there  were 
three  or  four  others,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr,  Eardley,  who, 
is  now  Head  Inspector  of  schools,  were  amongst  the 
first. 

18194.  You  remained  behind,  did  you,  to  carry  , qa 
the  insti'uction  ? — Yes. 

18195.  Would  you  kindly  mention  the  particular 
branches  of  physical  science  that  were  taken  up? — 
We  were  supposed  to  go  through  most  of  the  branches 
in  six  months,  giving  a lecture  every  day.  We  ccgn-- 
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inenced  witli  practical  mechanics — mechanics  as  illus- 
trated by  Johnston’s  diagrams. 

18196.  With  apparatus  beforeyou'? — Withappara- 
tus ; hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics,  magnetism,  heat, 
electricity,  the  steam  engine. 

18197.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Sound  1 — Yes, 
li^ht  and  sound. 

18198.  Mr.  Molloy. — Were  those  found  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
school? — No,  they  were  given  after  school  hours. 

18199.  And  continued  for  how  long? — For  an 
hour. 

18200.  Did  the  pupils,  according  to  your  experi- 
ence, willingly  attend  for  that  extra  time  ? — They  did, 
and  parents  of  the  pupils  came  too ; the  experiments 
were  very  elaborate ; we  had  splendid  apparatus,  both 
private  apparatus  belonging  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  those 
purchased  by  the  Board. 

18201.  He,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  itinerant 
lecturer,  and  you,  as  his  assistant,  in  that  capacity, 
brought  about  some  of  the  apparatus? — We  always 
did. 

18202.  And  a portion  of  it  remained  behind  in  the 
particular  school  for  some  time? — ftwas  used  in  the 
school ; but  then  the  Board  sup])lied  each  school 
where  it  had  introduced  the  subject  with  a set  of 
apparatus. 

18203.  What  was  the  value  of  that  set? — About 
£u0  or  £60.  I know  what  they  were,  for  I selected 
them. 

18204.  As  much  as  that  for  each  school? — Yes, 
they  were  very  expensive. 

18205.  I thought  about  £10  to  £15  was  the 
usual  amount? — More  than  that. 

18206.  And  did  you  find  as  much  as  £60  worth  of 
apparatus  in  these  subjects  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  instruction  ? — Well,  indeed,  I am  sure 
the  apparatus  would  cost  £60. 

18207.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — In  the  elaborate 
kind  of  experiments  you  used  to  do  ? — Yes,  they  were 
very  expensive,  and  they  were  continually  breaking, 
electrical  machines,  air  pumps,  wooden  models  and 
diagrams,  were  very  dear — each  diagram  was  10s.  Qd. 

18208.  Mr.  Molloy. — According  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  Dr,  Clarke  was  engaged  in, 
and  you  were  engaged  in  also  as  bis  assistant,  did 
you  not,  both  of  you,  accommodate  your  instraction 
to  the  requirements  of  the  district? — Yes. 

13209.  Develop  that  a little — for  instance,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland?— He  taught  bleaching  and  made 
experiments  in  it.  In  the  West  Dublin  Model 
School,  we  wei-e  there  for  a long  time,  he  taught 

18210.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Distilling? — Yes, 
certainly,  you  ai  e quite  right. 

18211.  Mr.  Molloy. — I believe  at  that  time. there 
was  a good  deal  of  silk  manufactured  in  the  Liberties 
of  Dublin  ? — There  was. 

18212.  And  the  West  Dublin  School  is  situatedin 
the  Liberties  ? — Yes,  they  were  taught  dyeing  there, 
and  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
silk. 

18213.  Those  lectures,  also,  were  illustrated? — 
With  . capital  diagrams,  handmade,  many  of  them  j 
I made  several  myself. 

18214.  Lid  the  pupils  take  any  part  in  making 
them  ? — Some  did, 

18215.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Did  they  help  in 
the  experiments  ? — Well,  sometimes  they  did. 

18216.  Did  they  smell  chlorine  and  say  what  it 
was? — Oh,  yes,  they  knew  chlorine. 

18217.  Mr.  Molloy. — At  the  Inchicore  Model 
School — that  is  a railway  school  ? — He  lectured  there 
on  heat  and  the  steam  engine,  and  the  men  employed 
at  the  works  there  were  most  attentive. 

18218-  As  well  as  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the 
school  ? — And  there  were  evening  lectures  to  the 
working  menj 


18219.  I presume  the  children  attending  were  the 
children  of  the  workers  ? — Ye.s,  the  children  got  their 
instruction  in  the  day  time,  but  these  were  .night 
lectures. 

18220.  Why  was  that  system  of  lectures  not 
continued? — I think  it  was  the  I'esults  system  that 
knocked  it  out ; there  was  not  time  for  it. 

18221.  The  introduction  of  the  results  system 
interfered  with  the  previou.s  arrangements  with  regard 
to  these  itinerating  lecturers  ? — Yes,  it  would  take  a 
man  an  hour  to  prepare  experiments  in  the  majority 
of  cases  ; then  there  was  no  time  under  the  results 
system  for  preparing.  Supposing  a man  wanted  to 
lecture  on  chemistry,  and  wanted  to  make  oxygen,  it 
is  a thing  that  does  not  keep,  and  he  could  not  do  it 
when  lie  had  to  teach  up  to  three  o’clock  and  give  his 
lecture  afterwards. 

18222.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a return  to 
that  system  of  itinerating  lecturers  ? — I would,  indeed; 
it  did  a great  deal  of  good  and  was  very  interesting. 

18223.  Would  it  need  a serious  modification  of 
the  results  programme  ? — I am  sure  it  would. 

18224.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  individual  examination  of  pupils,  or  would 
you  give  a preference  to  class  examination  1 — Oh,  no, 
I would  not  make  any  observations  at  all  about  the 
results  system. 

18225.  How  do  yon  find  it  working  in  your  own 
school? — There  is  too  much  pressure  altogether  on 
the  boys. 

18226.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  your 
school  at  present? — About  sixty-eight. 

18227.  How  many  were  presented  at  the  last 
results  examination?— Very  nearly  that,  between 
sixty  and  sixty-eight. 

18228.  Then  your  attendance  must  be  very  regular  ? 
It  is  pretty  regular ; sometimes  it  fluctuates  un- 
accountably. 

18229.  Captain  Shaw. — How  long  were  those 
courses  of  instruction  carried  on  ? — For  about  four  or 
five  weeks  at  a time,  until  generally  they  had  to  ter- 
minate, because  Dr.  Clarke  had  to  go  up  to  the  train- 
ing department  to  lecture  there,  and  the  teachers  he 
left  behind  carried  it  on  throughout  the  year. 

18230.  The  subjects  lectured  on  appear  to  be  rather 
technical  ? — Yes. 

18231.  Do  you  think  that  is  suitable  instruction  for 
young  children  ? — It  was  theoretical  as  well  as 
technical,  but  to  a very  large  extent  it  was  technical. 
Now,  take  mechanics,  it  was  decidedly  technical, 
because  I don’t  believe  in  young  children  learning 
trigonometrical  formulae  in  connection  with 
mechanics. 

18232.  Would  it  not  be  more  useful  for  children  to 
learn  elementaiy  chemistry ; it  would  be  more  within 
their  comprehension  than  at  once  going  into  such  a 
difficult  subject  as  distilling,  to  understand  the  theory 

of  it? It  would  be  suitable,  but  I don’t  know  why 

you  bring  distilling  in ; it  was  just  mentioned  by  this 
gentleman  here. 

18233;  But  you  have  been  teaching  a subject  that 
necessitates  a knowledge  ot  chemistry? — It  does. 

18234.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  children  to  learn 
elementary  chemistry  at  the  beginning? — I dare  say 
it  would. 

18235.  Do  you  approve  of  itinerating  teachers  in 
schools ; would  you  like  a teacher  to  come  to  your 
school  and  give  lectures  in  a specific  subject  ?— Not 
when  I am  qualified  myself. 

18236.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  would  be  qualified 
to  give  any  instruction  which  the  children  would 
receive  profitably  ? 

1823'?.  Professor  FiTZCERALD.—Cannot  teachers 
learn  anything  that  a child  of  twelve  years  old  can 
learn  ? — Certainly. 

18238.  Captain  Shaw. — Yon  think  any  teacher 
might  qualify  himself  to  teach  in  his  own  school  ? — 
He  might.  ; 
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144  COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


FOETY-FIEST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATUKDAY,  OCTOBEK  9rn,  1897, 

AT  12  o’clock,  noon, 

At  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sligo. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beliiore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 

Redington,  m.a.  ; The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mollov,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry 
Evans,  d.d.;  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  E.  Eitzger.ald,  f.t.c.d, ; 
Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.;  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw; 
and  J.  Strothers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr-  M.  Doyle,  Teacher,  National  School,  Ballymote,  examined. 


18239.  Chairwan. — You  are  the  teacher  of  the 
Ballymote  Male  National  School  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

18240.  You  wish  to  make  some  remarks,  I believe, 
•with  regard  to  any  proposed  changes  which  would  in- 
troduce manual  and  practical  instruction  to  a further 
extent  than  they  are  already  in  the  National 
schools  1 —Yes,  I sent  fonvard  a statement  on  that. 

18241.  Will  you  in  your  own  words  give  us  the 
substance  of  •what  you  think  on  this  subject? — Weil, 
my  lord,  J would  prefer  to  follow  very  much  after  tlie 
lines  I put  forward.  First,  coming  •to  practical 
instruction  in  National  schools,  I am  of  the  opinion 
personally,  and  a pretty  large  number  of  the  teachers 
with  whom  I am  acquainted,  with  whom  I have  ex- 
changed opinions  on  this  subject,  are  also  of  opinion  that 
under  present  circumstances,  there  cannot  be  much  of 
a change  grafted  on  the  present  National  system  of 
education.  We  believe  that  the  present  amount  of 
literary  instruction  is  the  least  that  the  children  in 
this  country  may  be  expected  to  know,  and  if  there  be 
any  changes  made  we  believe  that  thei^e  ought  to  be 
corresponding  changes  to  bring  in  the  children  more 
regularly  to  our  schools  and  to  lengthen  the  school  hours. 
I have  not  been  authorised  generally  to  make  this 
statement,  butfrom  conversation  with  the  teacliers,  with 
.a  very  large  number  of  them,  in  the  province,  I be- 
lieve that  if  the  Commissioners  of  Education  intro- 
duce this  manual  instruction  to  any  wide  extent,  to 
-any  larger  extent,  that  there  must  be  adequate  pro- 
vision made  by  bringing  in  tlie  children  to  school  on  a 
larger  number  of  days,  and  also  by  extending  the  school 
hours. 

18242.  How  much  would  you  extend  the  school 
hours? — I would  extend  the  school  hours  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  three  hours  a week.  Manual  instruction 
of  any  kind  to  be  introduced  wiU  take  at  least  a half 
hour  each  day. 

18243.  You  don’t  suppose  that  it  would  be  given 
every  day,  do  you  ? — ^Well,  no,  I would  prefer  a longer 
itime  than  half-an-hour  on  three  days  of  the  week,  but 
in  the  event  of  compulsory  attendance  being  estab- 
lished, such  as  tliat  we  could  bring  in  the  cliildren  on 
•Saturday,  I •would  prefer  to  have  two  hours  on  Satur- 
day, and  then  smaller  portions  of  time  throughout  two 
or  three  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

18244.  Will  you  explain  under  what  head  you 
would  group  manual  instruction?  — Well,  the 
manual  instruction  witli  which  J am  concerned 
and  teachers  through  the  country,  would  be  •with 
gardening  and  farming,  as  the  most  appropriate  con- 
nected with  rural  schools  ; and  under  the  head  of 
rural  schools,  1 class  these  small  town  schools  that 
exist  in  this  province,  •where  there  are  no  industrial 
occupations  carried  out,  except  merely  agricultural 
operations. 

18245.  With  regard  to  agricultural  operations,  are 
you  in  favour  of  school  plots  Yes. 

18246.  If  you  had  school  plots  would  you  think  it 
•would  be  better  to  confine  the  instruction  to  an  hour 


on  two  days  of  the  week,  or  have  a shorter  instruction 
over  more  days  in  the  week  ? — With  respect  to  the 
sliorter  instruction,  the  fact  of  it  is  that  here  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  Ireland| 
I believe  weather  and  climate  have  a great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  I probably  will  be  the 
victim  myself  this  year  of  climate  influences,  because 
I hold  a school  garden,  and  I had  appointed  a cer- 
tain time  during  the  day  for  giving  the  practical  in- 
struction in  the  school  garden  ; well,  when  that  hour 
would  come  round  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  take 
the  children  to  the  garden,  it  poured  rain  day  after 
day,  in  fact  there  were  over  120  days  rain  since 
the  middle  of  September  last  year.  Therefore,  under 
those  conditions,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
teachers  to  take  the  children  to  the  garden,  because  in 
the  first  place  it  would  be  quite  injurious  to  their 
health,  and  in  the  second  place  the  parents  would 
completely  object  to  have  their  children  taken  at  ail 
to  the  garden  during  wet  or  stormy  weather. 
The  Commissioners’  rules  say  you  must  take  them  at 
least  lialf-an-hour  a day  or  three  hours  on  Saturday. 
Practically,  that  would  be  an  utter  impossibility; 
if  that  is  carried  out  to  the  very  last  point,  the  school 
gardens  of  Ireland  could  not  under  any  conditions  bs 
carried  out. 

18247.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  would  like  to 
speak  of? — Well,  I would  like  to  say  something  on  the 
results  system.  I would  go  -so  far  as  to  say  tliatl  don’t 
join  in  the  very  general  condemnation  of  the  results 
system.  Isaythatiftherewouldbesomecliangesgiving 
us  better  hours  and  larger  number  of  days  for  attending 
to  literary  instruction  a very  large  number  of  tlie 
teachers  of  Ireland  would  be  quite  able  to  carry  out 
to  a very  satisfactory  extent  the  results  system,  with 
some  slight  modification  of  the  present  programme. 

18248.  Mr.  Redington. — What  modification  of 
the  programme  would  you  suggest? — For  instance,  on 
the  question  of  reading  I hold  that  the  present  course 
of  reading  is  entirely  too  extensive,  considering  the 
very  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  and  that  we 
have  very  seldom  at  any  period  of  tho  year  a 
large  proportion  of  the  attendance  present,  we  get 
portion  of  them  straggling  in  at  one  month  of  the 
year  and  another  portion  at  another  month.  We 
have  never  a very  large  portion  of  them  at  school 
together,  the  same  as  they  have  in  colleges  and  Inter- 
mediate schools.  On  this  point  I may  say  I 
took  a few  notes  particularly  connected  with 
this  western  province,  and  I found  in  the  last  published 
Appendix  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  that  out 
of  1,496  schools  in  tlie  Province  of  Connaught  them 
are  1,039  of  them,  or  within  a decimal  point  of  70  per 
cent,  of  them,  ha-ving  only  one  teacher.  I contend 
that  having  70  per  cent,  of  our  schools  with  only  one 
teacher,  who  has  got  nine  or  ten  classes  to  attend  to  at 
present^  that  it  i.s  utterly  impossible  to  come  to  that 
perfection  that  inspectors  expect  of  us  in  reading. 
We  would  wish  to  narrow  down  the  subject  to  a 
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shorter  nun\ber  oE  pages  and  to  have  a simpler  set  of 
I'cadei'S  in  use  in  our  schools  than  the  present  one,  and 
also  we  would  wisli  that  with  respect  to  the  examina- 
tioa  by  inspectors  that  there  would  be  more  time  given 
to  the  children,  and  also  with  respect  to  reading 
tiiat  there  should  be  a difference  made  between  a No. 

1 and  a No.  2 pass. 

CHAiRJfAOf. — 1 think  you  are  going  into  something 
rather  outside  our  inquiry. 

18240.  Mr.  Redington. — Under  what  other  head 
would  you  wish  the  programme  to  be  modified  1 — A 
shorter  number  of  pages  in  the  reading  lessons. 

CnAi)i^!AN. — We  are  not  inquiring  into  that  subject 
at  all. 

18250.  Mr.  Redingtox. — What  el.se  do  you  wish 
to  have  done  1 — We  would  vdsh  also  that  there  would 
be  a distinction  made  between  a No.  1 and  a No.  2 
[jass. 

18251.  Is  there  not  a distinction  now! — There  is 
no  di.stinction.  With  I’cspect  to  payment  we  say  a 
No.  1 pass  ought  to  cany  a higher  payment. 

18252.  Could  it  not  be  said  that  a No.  2 pass  ought 
to  carry  a lower  payment! — It  niiglit. 

18253.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  they  insist 
on  two  or  three  rcader.s  in  every  class !—  I am  aware 
i)f  that,  but  you  also  have  compulsory  attendance  in 
England. 

1S254.  What  other  part  of  the  programme  do  you 
Misli  to  liave  modified! — The  present  standard  of 
literary  attainments  T hold  should  be  maintained, 
except  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  modification 
made  in  giunimar  and  geographj’ — for  instance  not  to 
introduce  grammar  until  the  pupil  would  reach  fourth 
class;  and  then  grammar  and  geography  might  be 
taken  up  in  alternate  courses.  But  personally  I and 
iill  the  teachers  I know,  would  not  be  desirous  at  <all 
of  leaving  out  either  of  those  subjects ; we  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  composition  or  letter-writing 
to  any  general  or  satisfactory  extent  without  a 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

18255.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
grammar  is  taught  at  present! — Well,  I say  that 
there  is  a little  too  much  expected  of  the  chiklren  in 
the  various  classes. 

18256.  Do  you  teach  drawing  in  your  school! — ■ 
No,  sir. 

18257.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Have  you  a certificate  for 
drawing  ! — No,  sir  ; I was  put  into  the  drawiug-class 
ia  Marlborough  street  about  this  time  thirty  years, 
and  we  were  asked,  about  150  or  IGO  of  us,  to 
draw  a circle : I made  a very  excellent  attempt 
at  a circle  mvself,  by  using  my  tlimnb  as  a centre 
and  sweeping  the  pencil  round,  M-itb  the  result  that 
2ir.  Snieeth,  the  drawing  master,  turned  me,  along 
with  a number  of  others  out  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
that  was  my  first  and  last  attempt. 

18258.  Mr.  Redixgtox. — Do  you  think  that 
drawing  ought  to  be  iurroduced  into  all  schools  ? — I 
believe  it  would  do  no  liarin  to  introduce  it,  if  the 
teachers  were  taught  how  to  draw  and  how  to  teach 
drawing. 

18259.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  centres  in  various  localities  where  courses  of  lessons 
in  drawing  could  be  given  to  teachers ! — I would  be 
for  that,  but  T would  prefer  they  would  be  talcen 
to  a central  place. 

18260.  For  how  long! — I don’t  think  any  course 
would  bo  of  any  practical  advantage  for  a less  period 
than  tliree  months  of  the  year,  but  I would  prefer 
drawiug  to  be  taught  in  the  training  colleges  when 
the  Queen’s  Scholars  enter  there,  and  it  should  be 
mnde  comjiulsory  on  tlie  Queen’s  Scholars,  and  on  all 
young  teachers  going  np  for  one  year’s  course. 

18261.  You  are  aware  tliat  it  is  so  now  1 — I was  not 
oKcially  aware  of  it. 

18262.  As  regards  teadievs  already  in  charge  of 
schools  how  would  yoir  teach  them  drawing  ? — I think 
there  are  very  many  teachers  too  old  to  make  any 
attenijifc  at  all : for  any  teacher  having  over  twenty-five 


years’  service  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory, 
it  should  be  optional. 

18263.  Do  you  teach  any  science  subjects  in  your 
school ! — I did  some  years  ago,  when  science  teaching 
was  much  more  more  profitable  than  at  present. 

18264-.  How  was  it  more  profitable  than  now! — 
Well,  we  got  in  piipils  under  easier  circumstances 
and  there  is  a distinction  made  now  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  the  payments. 

18265.  Did  you  ever  teach  any  science  subjects 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education? — Yes,  I 
taught  algebra,  geometry,  and  physical  gt;ograpby. 

18266.  Any  other  ! — That  is  all. 

18267.  You  did  not  teach  mechanics  or  anything 
of  that  kind! — No,  sir. 

18268.  Why  did  you  select  the  Science  and  Art 
system  rather  than  ours? — They  }xiy  considerably 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  National  Board  do. 

18269.  And  you  have  stopped  it  now  because  the 
pay  has  become  less! — No,  but  because  the  condi- 
tions were  made  heavier  for  the  admission  of  pupils. 
For  instance,  the  principles  of  agriculture  was  a very 
general  subject  for  Irish  teachers,  but  tliey  imposed 
conditions  under  which  we  could  not  have  suflicient 
material  to  teach  a class. 

18270.  How  did  you  teach  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture for  the  Science  and  Art  examinations ! — Out  of 
books. 

18271.  What  books? — I used  Dr.  Tanner’s  and 
Wrightsoii’s. 

18272.  Did  you  show  the  pupils  the  different  plants, 
and  give  them  any  practical  illustrations! — Well, 
no,  not  at  that  time ; since  then  I got  a cottage 
garden. 

18273.  Mr.  Strutiiers. — What  are  the  conditions 
tliat  prevent  you  going  on  with  the  Science  and  Art 
classes  now ! — They  don’t  admit  an3'  pupil  until  he 
is  out  of  the  second  stage  of  sixth  class  to  be  eligible, 
and  a very  large  number  of  those  children  drop  away 
from  our  schools  before  they  reach  that  class. 

18274.  Mr.  IIedingtox. — Do  you  think  that  classes, 
for  handicraft  and  elementary  science  might  be  held 
after  .school  hours  in  towns  and  cities! — I believe  so. , 

18275.  Do  yon  think  any  of  tlie  teachers  of  the 
surrounding  schools  would  come  in  in  the  evening 
to  attend ! — I believe  they  would,  they  are  so  very 
anxious  to  do  anything  that  would  be  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  education  of  the  boys  that  the  teachers 
W'Ould  not  hesitate. 

18276.  Do  you  teach  a mixed  school? — A boys’ 
school. 

18277.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  abo’it 
the  education  of  girls  ? — I know  very  little,  except 
that  the  industrial  programme  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  a failure. 

18278.  Why  is  it  a failui-e? — The  time  occupied 
by  it  was  too  nrucli  in  the  opinion  of  the  parents  of 
tJie  children ; a very  large  number  of  them  that  I am 
acquainted  with  said  that  It  was  for  learning  the  or- 
dinary school  branches  they  sent  them  to  school,  not 
to  sit  down  in  the,  school  and  gossip  tlireugh  two 
hours. 

18279.  Why  should  the\’ gossip  and  not  work ! — 
The  time  is  too  long,  and  the  teacher  has  to  occupy 
herself  with  other  classes  in  the  school  very  often 
during  this  period. 

18280,  Would  you  like  to  .see  the  number  of  classes 
in  small  rural  schools  reduced! — I would  like  to  see 
the  fifth  reduced  to  one  standard  and  the  sixth  to 
one  standard. 

18281.  You  think  it  hard  for  a single  teacher  to 
teach  so  many  dift'erent  classes! — Yes,  and  I would 
like  those  who  wish  for  a further  course  should  have 
some  opportunity  of  encouragement  given  them  in  the 
evening  or  continuation  schools. 

18282.  Where  should  these  be  held! — In  the  pre- 
sent schools. 

18283.  How  could  pupils  in  a rural,  district  come 
in  the  evening  to  school ! — The  schools  arc  so  mmiorous 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  the  larger  portion  of 
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the  school  material  is  within  a mile  or  a mile  and  a-half 
distance. 

18284.  Evenin  the  rural  districts? — Yes,  the  schools 
are  very  close  to  one  another — that  is  one  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  teachers  that  the  schools  are  so  multiplied 
that  they  can  only  have  one  teacher  in  the  school. 

18285.  Is  it  not  a convenience  to  the  pupils? — It 
is  a convenience,  but  a school  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  street  of  every  pupil  ; if  there  were  larger  areas 
there  would  be  better  schools. 

18286.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  toilsome  for 
pupils  to  have  to  walk  three  miles  instead  of  one  and 
ii-half? — In  some  places  it  would  be,  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts, but  in  otlier  places  it  would  not  he  so. 

18287.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Would  not  the 
attendance  be  more  irregular  ? — I suppose  it  M’ould  be. 

18288.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  — What  is  the  number  on 
the  roll  of  your  school? — 110. 

18289.  What  is  your  average  attendance? — Some- 
thing like  sixty-nine — in  point  of  fact  the  assistant 
teacher  has  liad  to  go  round  and  canvass  for  the 
attendance  of  the  children  every  alternate  quarter,  in 
order  to  come  in  for  his  salary,  and  that  is  rather  a 
humiliating  thing  for  him. 

18290.  Would  compulsory  attendance  help  you 

there? I believe  compulsory  attendance  would  be 

very  beneficial. 

18291.  Has  the  assistant  a certificate  for  leaching 
drawing  ? — No ; but  lie  is  young  enough  to  go  in  for 
it,  lie  is  a young  teacher,  two  or  three  years  out  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Training  College. 

18292.  Supposing  you  were  allowed  to  teach  draw- 
ing, and  that  results  fees  were  paid  to  you  for  teaching 
drawing,  without  holding  a certificate,  do  you  think 
you  could  do  it? — I am  quite  certain  I would  not 
do  it,  or  attempt  it  at  my  age.  I don’t  say  what  I 
might  have  attempted  fifteen  years  ago  if  this  was 
mentioned. 

18293.  My  object  in  asking  you  the  question  is  to 
see  if  you  could  suggest  to  us  liow  the  older  teachers 
might  be  made  use  of  for  teaching  drawing? — The 
elder  of  the  young  teachers  might,  but  I draw  the 
distinction  that  for  anybody  having  twenty-five  years’ 
service,  that  is  any  teacher  over  forty-five  years  of 
a^e,  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory,  unless  they 
desired  it  themselves  or  have  an  inclination  for  it. 

18294.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  literary  subjects  is  the  least  in  which  you  could 
efficiently  teach  these  subjects? — Yes,  that  is  my 
emphatic  opinion. 

18295.  In  so  saying,  are  you  speaking  your  own 
opinion  or  the  opinions  of  your  brother  teachers? 

J am  speaking  my  ow'n  opinion  first,  but  I am  also 

speaking  the  opinion  of  a very  large  number  of 
teachers  with  whom  I discussed  the  question. 

18296.  Suppose  that  manual  instruction  were  to  be 
introduced,  how  would  you  suggest  that  we  should 
find  time  for  it,  without  curtailing  the  time  for 
these  other  subjects? — I could  not  possibly  give 
any  time  out  of  the  present,  except  by  compulsory 
attendance. 

18297.  Could  it  be  done  on  Saturday?  — There  is 
a great  disinclination  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  attend 
upon  Saturdays. 

18298.  You  have  a school  garden?— I have. 

18299.  Do  you  parcel  out  tlie  ground  of  the  school 
garden  into  plots  and  allow  each  boy  a plot  of  his 
own  to  cultivate  and  to  keep  ? — No,  sir. 

18300.  Would  you  think  that  a good  plan? — I 
would  think  it,  but  as  a general  rule  school  gardens 
are  too  small  for  carrying  out  an  experiment  of  that 
kind,  but  what  would  be  very  desirable  would  be  if 
the  boys  connected  with  the  school  garden  could 
manage  a little  plot  at  home,  that  would  be  in  my 
opinion  highly  beneficial. 

18301.  Do  you  employ  them  to  make  any  collec- 
tion of  flowers  or  grasses  ? — Weil,  no,  but  I get  the 
seeds  of  the  various  grasses  from  Mr.  M‘Kenzie,  of 
Dublin,  and  I sow  them  in  little  plots,  and  they  can 
compare  those  grasses  with  the  grasses  in  the  fields. 


18302.  Do  you  grow  any  flowers? — I do,  but  not 
very  much. 

18303.  Any  vegetables  ? — I grow  vegetables,  it  is 
chiefly  for  vecretables  I use  the  garden. 

18304.  Have  you  any  experimental  portion  of  it 
for  worldng  out  original  ideas  of  your  own  to 
stimulate  these  boys? — I have  not,  I have  only  had. 
it  three  or  four  years. 

18305.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  know 
whether  the  ch.ildren  have  ever  made  use  of,  in  their 
own  homes,  the  knowledge  they  acquired  in  the 
school  gardens,  has  it  produced  any  effect  tliere  1—1 
believe  it  has.  I believe  it  is  an  impossibility  iu 
after  years,  when  a boy  gets  a fan-  course,  even 
though  it  is  a book  course,  that  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility  for  that  boy,  if  he  has  any  intelligence, 
but  he  will  apply  some  of  the  knowledge  he  gained  in 
the  books  to  operations  on  his  farm.  I am,  my  lord, 
in  possession  of  sufficient  experience  to  show  tliat 
that  is  so. 

18306.  Supposing  the  agricultural  training  was 
changed  to  a certain  extent  to  make  it  more  practical 
and  encourage  the  collections  of  plants  and  experi- 
ments in  the  growth  of  plants,  do  you  tliink  teachm 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  that  work  rather  than 
book-work  ? — I tliink  the  teachers  would  be  anxious 
the  two  works  would  go  on  side  by  side,  the  book 
work  and  this  practical  work. 

18307.  But  the  book  work  would  have  to  le 
simplified? — Yes,  not  only  simplified  but  a smaller 
amount  of  it  given.  The  amount  of  agiicultural 
work  in  the  new  books  we  have  got  on  the  list  lately 
is  something  that  no  teacher  can  accomplish,  it  is  a 
pretty  extended  course  in  itself. 

18308.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  difE. 
culty  in  getting  teachers  to  undertake  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  making  collections  and  so  forth? — I don’t 
tliink  the  teachers  as  far  as  I know  them  will  object  to 
undertake  anything  that  they  can  reasonably  under- 
take. 

18309.  I am  sure  they  would  not,  but  what  I want 
to  know  is,  do  you  think  the  teachers  would  consider 
that  that  sort  of  work  was  of  value  to  their  pupils?— 
I am  sure  they  would.  But  I think  that  the  actual 
growing  of  vegetables  in  a garden,  and  an  endeavour 
to  get  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  die  boys  them- 
selves, to  carry  out  this  work  at  home,  I tliink  that 
that  would  be  more  beneficial  than  collections  of 
these  flowers  and  grasses  in  the  sclioolhouses. 

18310.  I don’t  want  the  schoolhouses  to  have  the 
collections,  I want  the  cliildi-en  to  make  the  collec- 
tions, each  for  himself,  to  encourage  them  to  observe 
the  plants  growing  round  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
and  learn  the  difi'erence  between  them,  to  train  them 
in  observation  ? — That  would  imply  that  the  teacheis 
themselves  must  be  somewhat  grounded,  perhaps  more 
than  they  are,  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  botany 
and  of  plants.  We  have  to  begin  to  learn  these 
things  ourselves. 

18311.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  would  consider 
that  of  any  value  for  their  pupils? — Well,  I think 
they  would,  I am  certain  that  very  many  of  them 
would. 

18312.  Now,  in  teaching  drawing  there  are  a cer- 
tain number  of  them  that  are  teaching  freehand,  do 
they  think  it  would  be  of  value  to  teach  drawing  to 
scale? — Well,  I think  a very  large  number  of  the 
teachers  would  try  it,  if  mensuration  was  put  on  the 
programme  as  an  additional  subject ; I think  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  mensuration  tliat  drawiug 
to  scale  and  practical  geometry  were  feasible. 

18313.  Because  that  is  a kind  of  thing  that  would 
not  require  a person  to  learn  very  much  dexterity, 
an  older  teacher  might  be  able  to  learn  to  teach  that? 
— I am  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  rather  a 
popular  subject  with  very  many  teachers. 

18314.  Supposing  a teacher  .succeeded  in  teaching 
drawing  successfully  and  got  results  fees,  would  yon 
allow  him  to  teach  it  without  requiring  him  to  have 
a certificate  ? — As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I would 
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4I0W  no  teacher  withoiit  a diploma  or  certificate 
from  so>ne  source  to  teach  a subject  like  clrawiDg. 

1S315'  Kveu  although  you  found  he  actually  siic- 
rseeded  in  doing  that,  would  not  that  be  the  best 
diploma  or  certificate? — I have  no  experience  on  tha1, 
subject,  because  I never  knew  a teacher,  or  saw  a 
school  in  which  that  was  done. 

18310.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  some 
teachers  who  would  be  quite  competent  to  teach 
drawing,  but  who  nevertheless  would  object  to  going 
in  for  an  exatuination  to  obtain  a certiOcate,  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  teach  drawing  to  their  pupils 
and  have  the  pupils  examined  ? —I  believe  there  are 
some  teachers  who  might  succeed  in  teaching  drawing, 
buti  don’t  understand  why  they  should  object  to  go  in 
for  a series  of  lectures  to  perfect  themselves  and  gain 
a certificate. 

18317.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  certificate.s 
are  "ranted  now  i — What  I stated  with  respect  to 
drawing  is  that,  1 would  like  it  to  begin  with  the  young 
teachers,  and  from  the  training  college. 

18318.  ilev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Would  you  like  the  Com- 
missionera  of  National  Education  to  require  in  a school 
like  yours  that  the  assistant  teacher  should  bold  a 
cerfeifmate  in  drawing? — I would  be  very  much  for 
that. 

1S319.  Mr.  Steuthers, — I did  not  catch  wliat  the 
size  of  your  school  was  ?— It  is  about  seventy  for  an 
assistant. 

18320.  Have  you  an  assistant?— Yes. 

18321.  'There  are  many  schools,  I think  you  said, 
in  which  the  teacher  has  seventy,  and  has  to  teach 
them  alone? — Well,  under  seventy ; the  line  is  drawn 
at  seventy. 

lS322.’ln  those  schools  how  many  classes  might 
there  be,  six  or  seven  ?— Oh,  yes,  in  all  scliools  with 
whicli  I am  acquainted  there  are  the  same  number  of 
classes. 

18323.  But  there  may  be  some  schools  in  winch 
thei-e  are  no  pupils  in  sixth  class? — Very  few  schools 
but  there  are  two  or  three  pupils  in  sixth  class,  no 
matter  how  small. 

18324.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  may  be 
schools  in  which  one  teacher  has  to  teach  sixty  pupils 
in  six  or  seven  classes  ?— Nine  or  ten  classes. 

1S325.  Some  of  those  classes  must  be  very  small  ? 

Not  necessaiuly  j of  course  the  classes  are  smaller  as 

they  advance. 

18326.  Would  it  not  be  a great  saving  of  time  if 
some  of  those  classes  could  be  grouped  together,  two 
or  three  taken  together  in  certain  subjects — geography 
for  instance? — Yes,  thii'd  aud  fourth  might  be  grouped 
in  geography,  and  fourth  and  junior  fifth  might  be 
grouped  in  grammar. 

18327.  And  would  it  do  any  harm  to  have  pupils 
of  fifth  class  reading  the,  fourth  reader  over  again, 
or  a reader  of  similar  difficulty  ? — Well,  I think  it 
would  not  do  them  very  much  harm,  but  they  would 
require  fresh  material  in  order  to  have  progress  made 
in  reading. 

18328.  Another  book,  not  move  difficult  than  the 
fourth,  but  popular?— Berhaps  a little  more  ex- 
tended. 

18329.  What  I am  aiming  at  is  that  you  might 
teach  fourth  and  fifth  together  in  reading  by  means  of 
the  books,  neither  of  which  would  be  more  difficult 
that  the  present  fourth  ? — That  might  be. 

18330.  You  are  aware  that  iii  both  England  and 
Scotland  this  grouping  of  classes  in  rural  schools  is 
allowed  and  encouraged  ? — I have  no  experience  on 
the  point. 

18331.  And  that  the  fourth  standard  may  read  the 
same  book  as  tlie  third  standard,  only  they  must  read 
three  books  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  that  degree  of 
difficulty ; suppose  you  had  that  system  here  that 
would  save  considerable  time,  would  it  not,  if  you 
could  take  two  classes  together  for  a certain  number 
of  subjects  ? — Yes,  iv  would  save  some  time. 

18332.  Without  any  harm  to  the  teaching  ?— At 
every  step  with  respect  to  the  Irish  schools  you  are 


confronted  with  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance,  Sluo. 
and  there  is  the  difficulty  the  teachers  have  to  deal  ig97_ 

with,  it  is  so  different  from  England  and  Scotland,  j,i~5ovle 
that  at  every  period  of  the  year  and  every  step  they 
are  confronted  with  irregularity  of  attendances. 

18333.  What  are  the  main  objections  to  compul- 
sion being  introduced? — Well,  1 don’t  know  of  any. 

With  respect  to  the  managers  around  tliis  part  of  the 
country  I never  knew  an  objection,  because  at  many 
public  meetings  that  were  held  some  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastics  and  priests  of  this  part  of  the  country 
attended  and  took  the  chair  at  public  meetings  at 
which  a resolution  in  favour  of  compulsoiy  atten- 
dance was  afte)•^vards  carried. 

18334.  Chairman. — Is  the  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  ? — I never  knew  it  to  be. 

18335.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Are  the  parents 
now  very  apathetic  ? — W ell,  the  parents  are  apathetic ; 
there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  children  at  home  for  employ- 
ment, but  as  a rule  they  liave  net  shown  any  very 
serious  objections  to  a reasonable  measure  of  compul- 
sory attendance. 

1S336.  Mr.  Struthkrs. — Whatever  the  difficulties 
may  be,  in  your  opinion,  compulsion  is  a preliminary 
tu  any  serio'us  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Irish 
judmaiw  schools  ? — I hold  that  very  strongly. 

18337.  If  you  had  that  and  also  some  grouping  of 
classes  in  rural  schools  you  could  find  time  for  a more 
extended  programme? — Not  for  a more  extended 
literary  programme. 

18338.  No,  1 don’t  mean  that,  but  a programme 
embracing  nrore  subjects? — I believe  time  could  be 
made  for  it,  ■ 

18339.  You  made  an  important  statement  tliat  the 
"reat  majority  of  cliildren  in  this  district  live,  let  us 
say,  within  a couple  of  miles  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

18340.  So  that  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  older  children  attending  an  evening 
school  ? — Not,  with  i-espect  to  a very  large  number  of 
pupils,  because  as  a matter  of  fact  whenever  science 
classes  have  been  established  there  was  not  the  slightest 


difficulty. 

18341.  I understand  evening  schools  are  very  few 
in  Ireland? — Very  few  ; there  is  practically  no  en- 
couragement given  to  them,  because  they  only  pay  £1 
a month  salary. 

18342.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  there  are  not 
evening  schools  ? — It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  real  reason, 
but  it  is  a very  powerful  reason. 

18343.  Can  you  tell  me  any  other  reason? — I think 
the  parents  get  very  fair  scope  for  teaching  their 
children  in  the  ordinary  subjects  during  the  day 
school,  tliat  is  if  you  limit  the  mimber  of  classes ; my 
statement  is  that  there  ought  to  be  encouragement 
"iven  to  evening  or  continuation  schools  for  those  who 
would  be  anxious  to  go  on. 

18344.  You  gave  one  reason  for  evening  schools 
not  being  general  in  Ireland,  you  said  there  were 
others ; I want  to  know  what  they  are  ?— My  first 
reason  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  encouragement 
given  to  the  teachers  to  take  them  up ; the  second 
reason  is  that  there  appears  to  be  no  great  necessity 
for  it  until  such  time  as  your  manual  and  pracDical 


instruction  is  grafted  on  the  j)resent  system. 

18345.  But  1 thought  you  said  that  when  the 
Scieiiee  and  Art  Department  paid  for  passes  in  tiie 
elementary  stage  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
pupils  to  attend  evening  schools  ? — So  far  as  pupils 
that  were  eligible  by  their  classification  I never  knew 
any  difficulty.  But  of  course  the  science  classes  in 
this  part  of  the  country  were  not  veiy  numerous  and 
were  mostly  established  in  small  towns,  but  where  they 
were  established  the  teacher  that  was  examined  before 
you  yesterday  could  testify  that  he  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  in  pupils. 

18346.  If  there  was  sufficient  inducement  to 
teachers  to  take  np  evening  continuation  classes  yon 
think  they  would  be  most  valuable  things  ?_I  believe 
' they  would  be  valuable  for  those  children  who  would 
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be  anxious,  in  order  to  qualify  tiiemselves  for 
examination,  to  go  a little  further  than  sixth  class. 

18347.  And  that  they  would  he  specially  suitable  for 
teaching  book-keeping,  shorthand,  cookery,  laundry- 
work,  and  subjects  of  a practical  character  1 — I have 
not  any  opinion  formed  on  cookery,  because  I believe 
in  a very  large  portion  of  the  rural  districts  in  thi.s 
jirovince  that  cookery  is  not  of  very  great  value  at  all 
to  be  taugbt  in  country  schools.  In  towns  there  might 
be  classes  established  for  it,  but  in  country  schools  I 
don’t  believe  the  girls  would  come  out  in  the  evenings 
to  attend  cookery  classes. 

18348.  You  think  they  have  such  a practical 
knowledge  of  cookery  already? — Well,  noj  I don’t 
mean  that.  I am  speaking  principally  of  boys.  It  is 
a gi-eat  deal  easier 

18349.  You  don’t  propose  to  teach  cookery  to 
boys? — No;  but  with  respect  to  evening  continua- 
tion classes,  I make  a reference  to  boys  particularly. 
It  is  not  so  convenient  for  girls  to  turn  out  in  the 
evening  to  attend  classes  ns  it  is  for  boys. 

18350.  Take  such  subjects  as  shoi'thand  ? — I believe 
they  would  attend  for  such  a subject  as  that,  but  there 
are  very  few  teachers  qualified  to  teach  shorthand  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

18351.  Book-keeping? — Yes. 

1 8352.  Shoi’thand  is  a thing  the  teacher  could  learn 
if  he  found  it  useful  for  liis  pupils  ? — I suppose  young 
teachers  might  venture  upon  it.  I don’t  think,  for 
instance,  I would  venture  to  take  up  such  a subject 
as  it  at  my  period  of  life. 

18853.  My  point  is,  that  it  is  b ;tter  to  teach  sub- 
jects such  as  these  in  an  evening  school  rather  than  to 
put  them  on  to  the  day  school  programme  ? — Yes. 

18354.  If  you  have  such  a wet  climate  here  as  you 
have  stated  you  have  your  school  g.arden  cannot  be 
of  very  mucb  use? — Well,  such  as  it  is,  we  must  tzy 
and  make  the  best  of  it,  just  the  same  as  all  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  We  cannot  migrate  to  a 
nioi'e  favourable  climate. 

18355.  No ; but  do  you  think  it  is  worth  spending 
a great  sum  of  money  on  school  gardens  all  over  Ire- 
land if  they  cannot  be  turned  to  some  practical 
account? — I believe  there  should  be  a reasonable  ex- 
penditure in  encouraging  school  gardens,  but  the  drift 
of  niy  remarks  is  that  there  should  be  more  latitude 
allowed  to  the  teachei-s  with  respect  to  tire  time  at 
which  they  would  take  the  chUdreu  to  the  school 
gardens. 

18356,  CnAiRMAN.— That  is,  they  would  take  them 
when  it  was  fine  ? — Exactly ; and  when  the  cultiva- 
tion was  going  on,  and  when  the  crops  would  have  to 
be  stored;  but  I don’t  see  why,  when  the  land  is 
locked  up  with  frost  and  snow,  we  must,  according  to 
the  Comiiiissionors’  rules,  take  these  children  out  1o 
the  school  garden  for  half-au-hour  a day, 

18357.  Mr.  Strutiieks. — My  point  is  that  the 
school  garden  must  be  made  the  first  consideration, 
and  other  subjects  come  second.  You  say  you  must 
take  them  out  at  the  most  suitable  time,  whenever 
you  think  proper? — Yes  ; the  time  must  be  specified 
on  the  time-table,  otherwi.se  when  the  inspector  comes 
round  the  teacher  can  be  fined  or  reprimanded.  I say 
that  in  case  the  weather  should  not  be  favourable,  ac 
some  other  time  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  them 
into  the  garden. 

18358.  That  is  to  say  you  would  have  a fixed  time 
on  the  time-table,  but  if  tlie  weather  was  wet  the 

teacher  might  take  the  children  at  another  time? 

Yes,  at  some  other  time  in  the  week,  when  the  actual 
cultivation  was  going  on. 

18359.  You  would  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
younger  teachers  to  teach  drawing  ? — I would  be  glad 
to  see  it  in  force,  but  [ don’t  like  compulsion — except 
for  bringing  in  the  children---in  any  shape  or  form. 

18360.  Monsignor  Molloy. — You  desire  compulsion 
for  the  children,  but  not  for  the  masters  ?— Compul- 
sion for  the  children-  for  what  is  beneficial  to  them 
in  after  life. 


18361.  Aud  why  not  compulsion  for  the  masters 
for  what  is  beneficial  for  the  children  ? — The  masters 
- will  naturally  carry  out  what  will  be  beneficial  for 
their  schools  and  children. 

18362.  Professor  Fitzgeuald. — Are  there  no  lazy 
masters? — There  might  be,  but  they  are  certainly  tljo 
oxcejrtions  to  the  rule. 

18363.  Mr.  Strcthers. — You  prefer  to  encourafe 
drawing  rather  than  to  make  it  compulsory,  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  teachers  to  teach  it  ? — If  the 
Commissioners  made  it  compulsory  in  large  towns  the 
thing  might  gradually  and  naturally  extend  to  country 
districts  in  the  course  of  time. 

1S3G4.  You  would  say  the  same  about  manual 
work — tliat  it  might  be  tried  in  more  populous 
centres  first  ? — Yes;  and  also,  wliere  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  small  tou-ns,  such  as  exist  in  this  county, 
they  may  experiment  on  grouping  four  or  five  small 
towns  together,  but  to  extend  a general  system  of 
manual  work  into  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  is  a 
tiling,  in  my  opinion,  that  cannot  be  realised. 

18365.  Have  you  seen  a proj^nsal  bj'  anybody  to 
extend  manual  work  to  all  theschools  of  the  country? 
— No  ; but  it  is  somewhat  in  the  air. 

1S366.  You  have  seen  no  definite  proposal- 
nothing  more  than  that  it  was  in  the  air  ? — In  news- 
paper reports,  and  a general  rumour  that  very  wide 
chauges  are  about  to  be  adopted. 

18367.  Captain  Sii.vw. — Wlial  do  you  understand 
by  manual  training? — Well,  by  manual  training  I 
mean  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  schools  in  the  use 
of  homely  articles  of  carpentry.  With  respect  to 
rural  schools  I would  count  digging  in  the  garden, 
attending  flowers,  pruning,  any  agricultural  operation 
of  that  kind  I would  consider  manual  training.  With 
respect  to  industrial  work,  sewing,  and  cutting  out- 
all  this  I consuler  manual  labour. 

18368.  You  call  it  manual  labour  now?— Manual 
work  or  manual  labour. 

18369.  Would  you  call  paper-folding  and  card- 
board cutting  so? — Yes,  i would. 

18370.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  manual 
training  is? — The  object,  as  far  as  I understand,  is  to 
educate  tlie  pupils  of  the  country,  to  make  them  more 
dexterous  in  the  handling  of  tools,  and  in  those 
various  homely  occupations  that  they  EDay  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 

18371.  You  think  it  is  with  a view  to  training 
them  as  artisans? — I believe  any  movement  of  that 
kind  would  be  very  unpopular  in  tlie  country,  because 
tbe  tradesmen  of  tbe  country  would  very  largely 
resist  it. 

18372.  Chaiemax. — That  is  not  answering  Captain 
Shaw’s  question.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  the 
objectof  this  inquiry? — Oh,  no;  from  the  statement 
made  by  His  Giaca  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  I fairly  understand  the  object  of 
the  Commission. 

18373.  Captain  Shaw. — You  stai-ted  by  saying,  I 
think,  that  the  literary  programme  could  not  bo 
reduced  without  doing  harm  to  the  education  of  the 
pupils ; you  were  inclined  to  modify  that  rather  after- 
wards, I think,  in  several  respects  ? — Well,  I am  not 
aware  that  I would  modify  it  very  much. 

18S74.  You  said  that  the  reading  was  rather 
difficult,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  it  to  sucii 
a high  standard  ? — Well,  I made  a statement  that  I 
would  wish  to  see  Ihe  number  of  clas.ses  reduced  in  a 
school. 

18375.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  serious 
detriment  to  the  general  education  of  a boy  if  ho  had 
not  to  do  the  sixth  book,  but  could  read  ordinary 
newspaper  literature  and  understand  what  he  read ; 
do  you  think  it  is  necessary  he  should  understand 
classical  English  of  the  old  date? — I believe  the 
language  of  newspapers  and  editorial  articles  is  mucli 
more  difficult  than  a good  deal  of  our  lesson  boolis. 
I would  like  a less  extended  reader  than  the  sixtii 
book,  and  one,  perhaps,  in  simpler  and  more  popular 
language,  some  of  the  lessons  given 
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IS376.  Professor  Fitzckkald. — From  Locke? — 
From  Locke,  and  also  from  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
also  some  of  those  lessons  on  physical  science,  1 think 
they  might  be  left  out  of  ordinary  popular  reading 
hooks,  they  are  rather  heavy  for  the  ordinary 
material  attending  National  schools. 

18377.  Do  you  think  the  arithmetic  you  teach  is 
necessary  for  all  the  students,  did  you  tjver  find  any 
person  who  applied  the  cube  root  practically? — V’ell, 
ves.  some  of  these  pupils  that  are  turned  out  for 
monitors  and  teachers  require  to  know  the  cube  root 
and  also  it  is  necessary  at  tlie  examinations  for 
promotion  in  the  Constabulary. 

18378.  Do  they  want  it  practically  in  after-life, 
when  it  is  taught  does  anybody  use  it? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  industrial  occupation  in  which  they 
actually  extract  the  cube  root  as  a preliminary  to  it. 

Monsignor  Moppoy. — The  use  of  learning  the  cube 
root,  T suppose,  is  to  teach  it  to  others. 

18379.  Captain  Shaw. — You  also  teach  book- 
keeping, do  you  believe  it  i.s  necessary  fer  every  boy's 
education  ? — I don’t  believe  it  is  necessary  for  every 
boy’s  education,  but  it  is  a very  popular  subject. 

18380.  Do  you  think  it  is  ever  used  afterwards? — 

I think  it  is,  and  1 think  it  is  a very  necessary  sub- 
ject even  for  a farmer. 

18381.  Do  you  think  merchants,  as  a rule,  adopt 
the  system  of  bookkeeping  which  is  taught  in  the 
National  schools  ? — I think  mercliants  acloiit  the 
system  much  more  extensively  at  present  than  they 
used  formerly,  because  there  was  a useless  little 
work  formerly  on  the  Board’s  list  that  we  were 
compelled  to  teach,  hut  there  is  quite  a different 
system  of  book-keeping  introduced  into  schools,  by 
which  they  must  do  practical  exercises,  and,  I believe, 
anybody  doing  that  would  be  quite  competent  to  do 
anything  that  is  necessary  in  a merchant’s  office. 

18362.  Do  you  think  a merchant  would  take  a boy 
into  his  office  witlioub  training  him  into  his  own 
particular  system? — All  merchants  may  not  have  the 
same  system,  but  the  boy  that  is  taught  book-keeping 
ill  the  school  most  certainly  will  be  able  to  turn  liis 
knowledge  to  master  the  details  of  the  merchant's 
book.s  much  quicker  than  a boy  who  has  not  been 
taught  the  subject. 

18383.  Mr.  Harrington. — How  is  the  agricul- 
tural text-book  taught  in  your  school? — Generally 
speaking,  it  is  taught  as  a second  lesson,  and  then 
there  is  a set  time  devoted  to  it  on  the  time-table, 
the  subject  is  read  by  the  pupils,  and  then  they  are 
examined  and  questioned  on  it. 

18384.  But  are  the  subjects  that  are  read  by  the 
pupils  explained  fully  and  simply  by  the  master? — 
They  are  explained  as  fully  and  as  simply  as  the 
time  will  permit. 

183So.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  seeing  a simpler 
book  introduced  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  a book 
^v'itll  a smaller  number  of  pages  and  a more  practical 
turn  given  to  it ; for  instance,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  crops  sufficient  details  are  not  given  in  the 
book  that  is  on  our  list  for  the  information  of  the  pupils. 

18386.  I thiuk  you  said  that  in  your  school  garden 
you  grow  vegetables  principally  1 — Yes. 

18387.  Would  you  name  the  vegetables  that  you 
grow  in  your  garden? — Well,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
rliubarb,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  ordinary  beans,  peas. 
I did  not  find  French  beans  so  profitable  at  all  as  is 
given  down  in  the  little  text-book. 

18.388.  Do  you  mean  profitable  educationally? — 
Educationally  or  for  the  axivantage  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  for  utility  in  the  house.  Then  with  respect 
to  fruits,  I have  gooseberries,  currants,  apple  trees, 
strawberries. 

18389.  Do  you  explain  to  your  pupils  the  various 
characteristics  of  these  different  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees  ? — Oh,  yes,  when  these  are  planted  the  children 
are  brought  there,  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  explained, 
they  assist  themselves  in  the  thinning  and  weeding, 
and  several  other  of  the  operations,  but  with  respect 
to  the  more  difficult  matters,  they  certainly  are  not ; 


for  instance,  they  are  not  asked  to  pnano  any  of  the 
gooseberry  or  currant  trees,  or  to  interfere  with  the  ^ 
branches  of  the  apple  tree. 

18390.  Or  with  the  fruit? — We  try  to  manage  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  fruit  garden  as  much  as  possible 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

18391.  How  do  you  get  those  plants  and  vegetables 
supplied  ? — I generally  get  the  seeds  myself,  sometimes 
I'rom  slips,  but  as  a general  rule  I deal  uitli  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  of  Dublin ; I found  his  seeds  were  pure  and 
of  the  proper  variety. 

18392.  Do  you  use  anv  artificial  manures  in  the 
growing  of  these  plants? — V ery  little  artificial  manures. 

I use  stable  manure  generally,  and  sometimes  I mix 
it  with  common  soot,  which  is  the  best  artificial  manure 
I ever  came  across  ; I sometimes  mix  a little  guano. 

18393.  Mr.  Molloy.  — You  mentioned  that  there 
were  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  schools  under  one 
teacher,  that  is  spread  over  what  area  1 — The  Province 
of  Connaught. 

18394.  is  it  not  a fact,  however,  that  the  single 
teacher  is  helped  by  a monitor  in  a great  many  of 
these  cases,  and  jierhaps  the  large  majority  ? — V\‘'ell,  I 
am  not' aware  of  it ; so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
schools  in  which  there  are  assistant  teachers  have 
very  often  the  services  of  monitors. 

18395.  But  assuming  there  is  no  assistant  teacher, 
may  there  not  be  a monitor? — There  may  be. 

18396.  Would  you  not  say  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  schools? — Well,  within  niy  experience!  would  not 
say  that  it  is  the  great  majority,  or  a majority 
at  all. 

18397.  Well,  in  such  schools  as  these  in  which 
monitors  are  employed,  tlie  monitor  might  be  pretty 
advanced  in  his  course,  ho  might  be  in  Lis  fourth 
year,  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  sufficiently  qualified 
to  give  efficient  hel]5  to  the  master — that  is  the  principle 
of  the  monitorial  system,  not  merely  to  be  trained  for 
the  office  of  a teacher,  but  also  to  help  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils? — Well,  T believe  that  is  the 
principle,  but  in  practice  we  have  not  found  the 
assistance  of  the  monitors  of  such  benefit. 

18398.  At  present  assuming  there  was  no  monitor 
in  the  school,  and  the  master  alone  taught  a small 
rural  school,  is  there  any  difficulty  about  grouping 
classes  ; is  there  not  a plan  of  grouping  them  by 
divisions,  say,  the  whole  senior  division  would  write 
together  and  do  arithmetic  together? — Oh,  yes,  at. 
map  teaching  that  is  practically  done. 

18399.  So  that  the  grouping  by  divisions  may  be 
carried  out  even  under  the  present  lurangement? — 
Yes,  to  a certain  e.xtent. 

18400.  Mr.  Strcthers. — Do  all  the  pupils  of  the 
higher  division  take  the  same  arithmetic  ! — No,  but 
you  might  commence  with  the  lowest  class,  and  when 
you  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  their  programme,  drop 
if,  and  continue  with  the  others. 

18401.  Mr.  Molloy. — I think  you  said  that  you. 
would  advocate  the  propriety  of  having  better  hours  ? ' 
— It  is  longer  hours  I mean. 

18402.  What  are  the  usual  school  hours  now? — 
From  ten  to  half-past  three. 

18403.  And  you  propose  an  extension  ?-— Yes. 

18404.  Even  in  the  rural  schools? — Yes,  1 would 
profiose  an  extension  if  possible. 

18405.  Are  there  not  in  this  Province  of  Connaught 
a very  large  numbers  of  towns  say  like  Ballymote  in 
point  of  size? — Yes,  there  are  a good  number. 

18406.  What  change,  if  any,  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme, would  you  advocate,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
pupils  attending  town  schools,  as  distinct  from  the 
pupils  attending  the  ordinary  rural  schools  ? — I make 
no  distinction  between  small  town  schools  and  rural 
schools,  because  practically  there  are  no  industries 
canied  out  in  the  majority  of  the  small  towns  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  sliopkeepers  in. 
these  small  towns  have  also  farms  in  tJie  country,  so 
that  their  children  are  practically  more  farmers  than 
shopkeepers. 

18107.  Professor  Fitzgerald.  -Don’t  the  children 
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attend  more  regularly  ?— Tlie  children  of  town  schools 
attend  more  regularly. 

18408.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science 
in  the  town  schools  1 — I would  be  for  a considerable 
extension  of  that  in  an  elementary  way. 

18409.  Would  that  be  caiiied  out,  do  you  think, 
pro)jerly  in  the  evening  continuation  schools,  or  as 
part  of  the  regular  school  course  ? — I think  vhat  would 
be  better  carried  out  in  tlie  evening  schools,  but  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a little  poition  of  time  devoted  to  it 
in  day  schools. 

Ib410.  You  complained  of  the  irregularity  oi  the 
attendance,  hare  you  any  idea  what  is  the  proportion 
of  the  attendances  to  the  number  on  the  roll  1 — Ob, 
yes,  I have.  Might  I take  it  in  tliis  way,  my  state- 
ment is  that  compulsory  attendance  is  much  more 
necessary  in  rural  districts  than  in  town  districts,  and 
for  this  reason,  in  Sligo  county,  the  percentage  is 
57'5,  whereas  in  Sligo  town  and  its  suburbs,  on 
account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  juanagers 
and  by  the  Bishop  of  Sligo,  and  the  managers  of  other 
denominations,  the  percentage  is  69  per  cent.,  orsonio- 
tliing  like  13  per  cent  over  it.  Then  I have  taken 
seventeen  or  eighteen  schools  in  Galway  and  its 
surroundings ; in  the  county  Galway  the  percentage 
is  58,  for  the  city  and  suburbs  it  is  over  G9. 

18411.  If  the  same  influences  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  rural  schools  as  on  the  town  schools  would  not 
the  i-ate  of  attendance  be  very  much  improved? — It 
would  bo  an  utter  impossibility  to  exercise  the  same 
influence  in  lai'ge  districts  of  the  county. 

18412.  Touching  the  subject  of  readers,  of  course 
you  are  aware  that  the  managers  are  not  compelled 
to  use  the  Board’s  readers  exclusively? — I believe 
that  is  a change  that  is  coming  on,  but  practically  we 
were  confined  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  the 
-same  set  of  readers. 

18413.  Chiefly  because  they  were  cheaper? — Well, 
because  they  were  the  only  readers  on  the  Board  s list. 

18414.  There  is  a long  established  rule,  that 
suitable,  books,  that  is,  books  free  from  objection,  if 
submitted,  might  be  used  in  tbe  schools? — Yes,  but 
practically  we  used  only  the  Board’s  books. 

18415.  Mensignor  hloLLOY.— With  regard  to  the 
school  gardens,  would  it  remove  your  difficulty,  if  the 
programme  of  the  Board  fixed  a certain  number  of 
liours  for  agricultural  teaching,  and  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master  to  teach  from  books  in  the 
■ Siihool  when  it  was  wet,  and  to  teach  in  the  garden 
when  it  was  fine? — Yes,  sir,  it  would  admirably  meet 
the  views,  but  the  number  of  hours  presently  insisted 
•on  by  the  Board  is  rather  too  much  for  what  would 
be  quite  suifleient  for  the  knowledge  of  boys  in  a 
small  garden. 

18416.  YTiat  I suggest  would  remove  all  your 
difficulty? — Yes,  sir. 

18417.  I understand  you  are  generally  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  but  that  you 
t.l-iiTilr  there  is  not  at  present  sufficient  time  for  it  1 
And  that  the  teachers  are  not  prepared. 

18418.  But  the  coming  teachers  may  be  prepared 
for  it  in  the  training  colleges  ?— Most  undoubtedly. 


18419.  And  time  could  be  made  for  it,  j'ou  suggest, 
by  an  extension  of  the  school  hours  ?— Yes,  sir. 

18420.  Two  hours,  you  think,  might  be  got  upon 
Saturday  ?— Yes,  in  case  of  compulsory  attendance ; 
the  children  will  not  be  got  to  attend  on  Saturdays 
in  the  absence  of  compulsion. 

18421.  The  first  condition  then  would  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  hours,  and  the  second  compulsoiy 
attendance  of  the  children  ?— Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

18422,  And  you  think  it  would  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training,  if  the  subject  were  made 
a good  paying  subject  for  the  schoolmaster  1 — I don’t 
know  about  grafting  on  anything  additional. 

18423.  J.  tliought  yen  said  you  were  in  favour  of 
introducing  mainml  instruction  if  the  difficulties  were 
overcome  ? — Yes,  its  gi-adual  introduction. 

18424.  Then  would  it  not  remove  a difficulty  if  it 
were  made  a good-paying  subject? — Well,  I gave  no 
tliought  to  that. 

18425.  If  it  were  not  remunerative,  that  would  be 
very  much  against  it  ? — 1 believe  it  would  be. 

18426.  Therefore  to  make  it  remunerative  would 
remove  a difficulty  ? — Yes. 

18427.  Chairman. — You  stated  in  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  asked  you  that  you  thought 
that  there  ivas  some  advantage  even  nowin  agricultuie, 
as  it  is  tauglit.  Now  you  have  had  long  experience  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  tliirty  years,  I think,  you 
state  1 — I am  teaching  thirty  years. 

18428.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  style  of  farming  in 
the  part  of  the  country  you  are  familiar  with  has 
improved  during  those  thirty  years  in  any  respect, 
owing  to  tlie  teaching  tl  at  has  been  given  in  agricul- 
ture, either  in  your  own  or  other  schools  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — I do  believe  it  for  this  reason,  when 
I was  a young  boy,  about  fifteen  yeans  of  age,  a 
larger  district  of  the  country  than  from  here  to  Bally- 
mote,  whole  baronies,  just  looked  like  Lancashire,  all 
one  sheet  of  smoke  burning  away  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  soil  on  clay  land  ; (hat  has  been  com- 
pletely put  an  end  to  by  the  condemnation  given  tu 
it  in  all  agricultural  books. 

18429.  You  tliink  that  was  the  reason  it  was  put 
down,  not  from  any  operation  of  the  law  ? — No ; the 
landlords  had  lull  })ower  to  prevent  it  at  the  time,  but 
they  did  not.  The  jiractice  was  most  disastrous  to 
the  soil.  Then  in  the  way  of  drainage,  ptincipally 
open  drainage,  you  cannot  go  through  any  part  of  the 
counti7  but  there  is  a vast  improvement,  and  certainly 
this  is  veiy  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  results  of 
the  teaching  of  agriculture.  Then  with  respect  to 
grain  crops,  I remember  very  well,  when  tlie  general 
cropping  in  the  northern  parts  of  Mayo  and  the 
portion  of  Sligo  adjoining  it,  tlie  system  was  one  crop 
of  potatoes  or  turnips,  followed  by  five  or  six  crops  of 
grain ; there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  now ; as  a rule, 
only  one  grain  crop  follows  a root  crop. 

18430.  And  is  it  the  custom  now  to  sow  grass  seed, 
instead  of  letting  the  grass  come  naturally  ? — Before, 
when  the  grain  crop  was  taken  off,  the  land  used  to  be 
allowed  to  cover  itself  naturally  with  grass  ; now  it  is 
the  universM  custom  to  set  grass  clover. 


>Ir.  Tliomas 
MiicU-ghlin. 


Mr.  Thomas  MacLoghi.in,  Teacher,  Laphoil  National  School,  Boyle,  examined. 


18431.  Chairman.— You  are  the  teacher  of  the 
Male  National  School,  Laphoil  ?— Yes. 

18432.  And  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  your  views 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  drawing.  Now, 
first,  with  regard  to  agi-iculture,  what  have  you  to  say 
with  regard  to  school  gardens  ?— Personally,  I ana  in 
favour  of  school  gardens,  but  the  people  of  the  locality, 
tbe  parents  of  the  children,  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
their  children  doing  manual  work  for  the  teacher. 
And,  again,  the  m'anager  of  the  school  in  which  I 
teach,  Father  Kelly,  he  is  manager  of  seventeen 
National  schools,  ami  he  condemns  the  system  from 


experience.  He  says  when  he  was  in  South  Bos- 
common,  as  a manager,  he  found  that  a school  garden 
interfered  with  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Wliiletlio 
teacher  would  he  employed  in  giving  directions  in  the 
garden  his  monitor,  if  he  had  cue,  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  keep  up  discipline  in  the  school ; he  often 
visited  it  during  the  time  agriculture  worrld  be  taught, 
and  he  would  find  the  children,  in  the  absence  of  the 
teacher,  at  any  work  but  the  work  on  the  time-table- 
18433.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? -No  ] that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  manager  ard  of  the  people  in  the 
locality.  I would  be  myself  in  favour  of  school 
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<rardeiis,  but  I have  not  any  experience  of  it.  I think 
ft  would  be  a good  idea  if  the  pupils  were  encouraged 
to  do  a little  amateur  gardening  at  homo. 

lS43d.  How  would  yon  encourage  them  in  that  1 — 

In  tills  way — seeds  and  farm  implements  to  be  supplied 
to  them  at  wholesale  prices  by  some  responsible 
authority,  such  as  the  managers  of  the_  district  model 
farms,  which  I hope  to  see  established  in  the  country. 

18435.  There  were  district  model  farms  at  one 
time  wliicli  have  been  discontinued  1 — Possibly  from 
a finaucial  point  of  view  a district  model  farm  would 
be  a failure,  but  from  a national  point  of  view  it 
would  be  a success. 

18436.  You  would  like  to  see  these  re  established  i 

I -would,  indeed ; and  endowed  by  public  giants, 

in  which  pupils  could  be  taught  scientific  agriculture. 

18437.  How  far  apart  do  you  think  model  schools 
should  bel— One  in  each  district,  under  the  present 
district  inspectors — sixty-four  in  all  Ireland. 

1843S.  Have  you  any  view  witli  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a college  in  Dublin,  where  professors 
could  devote  time  to  investigations  in  connection  with 
every  subject  which  the  Commission  might  recom- 
mend in  the  wav  of  manual  and  physical  training  1 — 

I would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  because  they 
could  give  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  the  managers  of  district  model  farms,  and 
they,'  in  tlieir  turn,  could  submit  it  to  their  pupils. 

18439.  What  do  you  say  about  drawing  I would 
not  be  in  favour  of  making  an  invidious  distinction  in 
any  National  school.  I would  be  in  favour  of  having 
it  introduced  into  all  schools  without  excejitioii,  but 
as  tlie  majority  of  teacliers — I,  unfortunately,  among 

Ibem have  not  a certificate,  great  efficiency  should 

not  he  expected  for  the  first  few  years  in  any  of  these 
schools,  and  if  the  work  was  fairly  done,  I would  say 
the  pupils  should  get  a pass,  even  though  their  teacher 
did  nob  possess  a certificate. 

18440.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board’s  inspectors  are 
the  proper  persons  to  examine  in  all  subjects  connected 
with  manual  training,  rather  than  expeitsi— -Yes,  if  a 
specialist  was  sent  to  examine  woodwork  if  it  was 
introduced  into  a town,  and  another  to  examine  iron- 
work if  it  was  a manufacturing  centre,  and  another 
to  e.xamine  in  linen  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  a different  system  of  education  altogether,  and  it 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  w-e  should 
have  two  systems  of  education. 

18441.  Then  you  think  that  the  ordinary  inspectors 
are  the  proper  persons  to  inspect?— I do,  decidedly. 

18442.  How  would  you  find  time  to  teach  new 
subjects  1—1  would  nob  follow  the  last  witness  in 
sayinv  the  time  should  be  extended ; the  physical 
strain  on  pupils  of  a tender  age  is  very  great,  to  keep 
them  in  school  from  ten  to  three  o’clock. 

18443.  Would  it  be  au  advantage  if  the  junior 
classes  were  allowed  to  be  dismissed  at  half-past  two  1 
— I would  say  two. 

Professor  Fitzgerald.— Are  they  not  allowed 
already  1 

18444.  Mr.  Mollov.— That  is  the  regulation  at  pre- 
sent; infants  may  go  home? — Is  it  in  an  ordinary 
National  school  1 I would  not  like  to  have  them  gone, 
and  see  an  inspector  driving  along  the  road,  and  I am 
afraid  the  Commissioners  would  not  stand  up  to  de- 
fend me. 

18445.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Coming  now  to  the 
school  f^ardens  your  experience  is  that  parents  regard 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  school  gardens  as 
done  for  the  teacher  1— Yes.  I merely  asked  the 
parents  of  the  locality  a few  days  since,  and  they  one 
and  all  objected  to  the  pupils  doing  manual  work  for 
the  teacher.  I then  suggested  what  would  they  say 
to  doing  tliat  work  at  home  in  their  own  little 
gardens,  and  they  would  agree  to  that.  . . , , , 

18446.  Would  it  help  in  any  way  if  you  divided  the 
garden  into  small  plots,  and  gave  a plot  to  each 
boy,  allowing  no’oody  to  do  anything  on  that  but  him- 
self, so  that  the  parents  would  not  think  he  w^ 
working  for  you  but  working  for  himself  and  for  his 


own  education  1 — But  we  have  no  means  of  compelling  Sligo, 
that  child  to  come  and  attend  that  plot  on  any  day.  oci.  9,1897, 
I teach  a small  school.  The  number  on  the  roll  is 
sixty-five,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  the  average  has  not 
reached  thirty-five  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of 
June, and  has  onlybarely  touched  it  for  the  last  quarter; 
and  if  there  was  a plot  of  ground  in  charge  of  a certain 
pupil,  and  he  did  not  come  to  school  for  a whole 
mouth,  what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  that  little  plot  1 

18447.  It  might  tend  to  lead  the  pupil  to  come, 
for  I have  seen  a school  garden  in  which  each  boy’s 
name  was  on  a label  fixed  in  his  plot,  and  it  was  a 
work  of  emulation  among  the  boys  that  their  plots 
should  appear  to  the  best  advantage  1 — In  a district 
model  school  I would  like  to  see  that,  but  if  it  was 
attached  to  an  ordinary  National  school,  boys  are  in- 
clined to  mischief,  and  if  that  garden  was  not  properly 
protected  things  might  look  very  awkward  m tlie 
morning ; but  1 would  approve  of  it  in  a model  farm, 
where  the  Government  can  pay  a caretaker,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  plot. 

18448.  Do  you  believe  if  an  arrangement  were 
devised  by  which  you  were  allowed  to  teach  drawing 

I mean  all  teachers  who  are  not  in  possession  of 

certificates— and  that  fees  were  allowed,  do  you 
believe  that  really  good  teaching  would  be  done? 

That  is  my  opinion.  I don’t  see  why  drawing 

could  not  be  taught  by  a little  more  care  in  a school, 
even  though  the  teacher  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
certificate,  any  more  than  good  handwriting. 

18449.  Are  all  the  teachers  good  at  penmanship  1 — 

I often  see  a letter  from  a teacher,  and  I cannot  read 
the  handwriting. 

18450.  And  he  teaches  writing  in  the  school,  and 


obtains  result  fees  1 — Yes. 

18451.  With  the  aid  of  models  might  not  a sensible 
teacher  teach  dravdng  1— That  is  my  opinion,  but  I 
caunot  speak  from  experience. 

18462.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable,  as  far  as  children  are  concerned, 
that  they  should  be  taught  drawing  to  scale?— I 
believe  it  would  be  the  only  useful  drawing. 

18453.  And  do  you  not  believe  teachers  would  be 
able  to  learn  how  to  teach  drawing  to  scale  by  the 
aid  of  instruments  and  rulers  ? — I think  they  would 
after  a little  while. 

18454.  It  would  not  require  the  dexterity  necessary 
for  freehand  ?— No,  and  I think  drawing  to  scale 
would  make  them  more  accurate  in  drawing. 

18455.  If  there  were  encouragement  given  to  do 
cardboard  work  and  some  other  things  like  that  ? — I 
could  form  no  opinion  about  that.  My  chief  concern 
is  with  agriculture,  because  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  possibly  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  only  industry 
in  Ireland,  and  even  our  manufacturing  and  shipping 
industries  at  the  present  time  depend  on  agriculture. 

18456.  You  wore  proposing  to  have  gardens  at  the 
children’s  own  homes ; would  you  now,  do  you  thinks 
be  able  to  report  on  those  home  gardens? — I was 
thinking  of  that  matter— it  would  be  an  exercise  in 
drawing  for  each  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  take 
to  the  school  a plan  of  his  garden,  shoiving  its  size, 
drawn  to  scale,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  various 
vegetables  grown  in  it. 

18457.  But  he  might  leave  out  the  weeds  ; it 
would  be  necessary  for  somebody  to  inspect  the 
garden? — The  inspector  could  just  take  two  ortliree 
of  them  indiscriminately.  I would  not  expect  a district 
inspector  should  run  round  from  one  to  another. 

18458.  Supposing  a teacher  took  them  indis- 
criminately from  time  to  time  during  the  year  ? — I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  Commissioners  would  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  teadier;  if  they  would,  we  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  it. 

18459.  You  might  inspect  them  during  the  year, 
and  the  inspector  then  inspect  one  or  two  of  them  1 — 


18160.  Mr.  Stedthers. — In  these  model  farms 
what  pupils  would  you  have  taught  ? — I would  have 
the  pupils  selected  for  a two  years’  course  by  a com- 
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pefcitive  exixmioation,  but  an  essential  condition  to  be 
that  they  have  completed  their  school  course  in  the 
National  schools  first,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  shown 
some  proficiency  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  or 
agricultural  chemistry. 

18461.  They  would  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
National  school  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  programme 
laid  down,  or  at  any  future  time,  by  the  Commissioners. 

18462.  They  would  be  over  sixteen  1 — In  or  about  ■, 
a hoy  that  was  ambitious  to  go  to  these  schools  would 
push  on  his  education,  and  jjossibly  be  able  to  go  at 
sixteen. 

18463.  You  say  you  would  require  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics  or  physical  science  1 — Or  rtgricultural 
chemistry,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 

18464.  Where  would  the  pupils  get  this  instruc- 
tion before  they  went  to  the  model  seJiool  ? — In  every 
National  school,  more  or  less,  mathematics  are 
taught. 

18465.  But  elementary  science? — They  would  be 
taught  if  it  was  made  worth  while. 

18466.  Agricultural  chemistry? — Yea. 

18467.  Would  you  have  that  taught  in  a day 
school  or  an  evening  school  1 — I would  not  go  in  for 
evening  schools  in  country  planes.  A child  would 
have  to  rim  an  Irish  mile  or  more  to  school,  he 
would  spend  from  10  to  3 at  school,  get  home 
then  and  take  his  dinner,  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
parents  might  think  that  they  would  find  something 
for  him  to  do  besides  letting  him  run  back  the  same 
distance  again. 

18468.  We  have  evidence  that  in  country  districts 
pupils  do  come  toevening  schools? — Tn  certain  districts 
they  might, for  instance,  when  Science  and  Art  subjects 
were  paying  an  Irish  teacher  the  senior  boys  might 
come  in. 

18469.  If  you  made  mathematics  and  elementary 
science  a paying  subject  again  might  they  nut  find  it 
possible  to  collect  pupils  in  the  evening? — In  some 
localities  they  might  and  in  othei-s  they  might  not.  If 
there  was  a small  prize  given  to  each  pupil  who  passed 
creditably  at  his  annual  examination,  because  if  any 
undertaking  is  to  be  a success  the  workman  should  gee 
his  share,  I would  go  more  for  giving  prizes  to  tlie 
pupil  than  to  the  teacher. 

18470.  But  prizes  for  what? — For  their  little 
gardens,  each  pupil  who  would  pass  creditably  in  his 
agricultural  examination,  and  till  his  little  garden 
according  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  programme,  I 
would  give  liim  a prize. 

18471.  Would  thepupils  be  boarded  at  these  model 
farms  ?~Ygs. 

18472.  And  you  would  have  a special  staff  of 
teachers? — Yes,  men  specially  trained. 

18473.  Would  you  continue  the  literary  instruction 
for  pupils  in  the  model  farm  ? — That  is  a question  that 
I could  not  form  an  opinion  on,  the  knowledge  of  that 
might  develop  by  time ; after  the  farm  had  been  work- 
ing a little  while  they  might  be  better  able  to  know 
whether  literary  instruction  would  be  required  or  not. 

18474.  But  you  tliink  that  is  the  way  to  improve 
agriculture  in  the  country,  and  not  by  teaching  driblets 
of  it  in  the  elementary  school? — To  continue  tlie 
ordinary  book  in  the  school  and  to  have  school  gardens 
attached  to  the  pupils’  houses. 

18475.  Yoxi  have  no  certificate  for  drawing,  I 
think,  you  .said  ? — Yes. 

18476.  Would  you  be  willing  to  attend  at  a con 
venient  centre  if  classe.s  were  held  there,  to  receix  e 
instruction  in  the  method  of  drawing  ? — I would  have 
no  objection,  but  other  teachers,  as  a rule,  I believe, 
would  have  an  objection. 

18477.  But  suppose  the  school  is  not  so  much  to 
teach  them  drawing  as  to  give  them  hints  how  to  teach 
draxving  to  their  pupils  ? — I think  every  teacher 
should  be  anxious  to  attend  that,  but  the  risk  of 
failing  to  get  a certificate  would  deter  many  from 
going.^ 

18478.  This  class  is  only  to  help  the  teacher? — I 
think  that  xvould  be  very  beneficial. 


18479.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  junior  pupils 
dismissed  earlier  in  the  day  than  at  present  ? — I would, 

18480.  You  mean  these  pupils  up  to  the  3rd  class? 
— Yes. 

184SI.  Have  you  thought  of  this  arrangement  as  a 
possible  one,  that  the  junior  pupils  should  be  taught 
in  the  forenoon  and  sent  away,  and  the  senior  division 
taught  in  the  afternoon  exclusively  ? — If  the  Board 
and  their  onicei-s  would  fall  in  with  that  idea  I thiuk 
it  could  be  done,  and  I believe  it  would  benefit. 

18482,  You  would  be  able  to  devote  your  attention 
undivided  to  the  senior  pupils  while  you  had  them,  and 
the  junior  pupils  while  you  had  them? — I would  be 
for  the  xvhole  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  coming  into 
the  school  at  one  hour  in  the  morning,  and  then  I 
would  be  for  the  junior  portion  having  a shorter  school 
day  than  the  senior. 

18483,  So  that  you  might  give  some  extra  time  to 
the  senior  pupils  ? — Yes,  I find  every  teacher  [ know 
who  is  anxious  to  work  up  his  school  must  gh'e  extra 
time  to  liis  pupils — more  time  tlnxn.  is  on  the  pro- 
gramme ; for  instance,  when  approaching  our  annual 
e.vamination  we  don’t  count  the  time,  we  are  there  up 
to  5 o’clock. 

18484.  But  you  send  away  the  junior  children? 
— Yes,  the  moment  the  school  day  stated  in  the  time- 
table has  expired. 

18485.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  yours  a purelyngri- 
cultural  district  ? — It  is,  an  alluvial  district,  lying  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Boyle  and  the  Shannon. 

18486.  Would  you  support  the  testimony  of  the 
former  witness,  that  in  your  time  the  mode  of  farming 
has  greatly  improved  ? — I would.  I fully  endorse  tlie 
remark  he  made  about  burning.  I believe  if  the  people 
thought  burning  would  benefit  their  crops  without 
doing  irretrievable  damage  to  the  ground  they  would 
try  and  avoid  the  law,  even  if  they  had  to  go  out  at 
night  an<l  do  it. 

18487.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  the 
National  schools  in  agriculture  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  improvement  1 — It  is  my  opinion  it  has  l;ad 
everything  to  do  xvith  it. 

18488.  Mr.  Struthers. — Has  not  agriculture  im- 
proved in  otlier  countries  in  the  same  degree  as  in  Ire- 
land ? — My  experience  of  other  countries  is  nothing  but 
I say  in  the  presentage  in  which  we  live,if  weare  tohold 
our  own  agriculture  must  beimproved,andif  theGovern- 
ment  doe.s  not  help  us  our  local  efforts  are  useless. 

18489.  You  have  associations  of  farmers? — Un- 
fortunately not. 

18490.  And  you  trace  the  whole  agricultural  im- 
provement to  the  teaching  of  the  schools  ? — I do. 

18491.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.— Not  to  the  fear  of  the  land- 
lord or  the  fear  of  the  law  ? — I could  not  go  into  that 
point.  1 look  upon  a farmer  as  protected  by  the  lav- 
as long  as  he  ]iays  an  honest  rent,  as  decided  by  the 
laxvs  of  the  realni,  I look  upon  him  as  as  independent 
in  Ins  farm  as  the  Queen  on  the  throne. 

18492.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Have  not  agricul- 
tural papers  had  something  to  do  with  the  improve- 
ment?— Agricultural  pa]iers,  as  a rule,  don’t  circulate 
in  my  district. 

18493.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  serious  potato 
blight  in  this  district  ? — There  is  in  my  district. 

18494.  Have  the  farmers  done  anytliing  to  avert  it  ? 
— In  some  isolated  cases  a potato  sprayer  svas  used,  it 
must  be  all  out  of  tiieir  own  jiockets,  no  encouragement 
whatever.  There  is  also  a column  given  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  weekly  papers.  lattribute  thatto  education, 
because  in  former  times  people  were  not  able  to  read 
those  papers. 

18495.  Captain  Shaw. — Have  the  teachers  anv 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  contemporary 
educational  movements  in  other  eountiies  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  they  have,  for  this  reason,  our  vacations 
are  veiy  restricted  and  our  means  do,  not  enable  us  to 
go  into  other  countries  during  our  vacation  in  order 
to  see  what  improvements  are  efl'ected  in  those  places. 

18496.  When  the  inspector  comes  round,  has  he 
time  to  enter  into  these  subjects  with  you  ? — Between 
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examining  one  section  of  the  pupils  and  watching 
others,  lest  they  would  infringe  the  rules,  I think  his 
work  is  very  hard  without  having  any  conversation  with 
the  teacher,  except  to  reprimand  himfor  something  that 
would  go  wrong ; T am  speaking  a positive  fact. 

18497.  Suppose  that  a class  for  manual  instruction, 
general  practical  work,  were  established  in  some  schools 
you  think  the  teachers  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be 
inclined  to  come  and  see  the  working  of  itl — T don’t 
think  they  would  ; if  it  was  established  in  one  parti- 
cular school  that  would  create  a kind  of  distinction, 
and  tire  others  would  not  like  to  fall  in  with  that  idea, 
and  it  was  to  remove  that  jrrejudiee  that  I suggested 
the  model  farm, 

18498.  Then  how  are  the  teachers  to  get  any 
acquaintance  with  improved  methods  of  instruction 
if  they  won’t  come  and  see  them  1 — I take  your  point 
to  be  that  it  would  be  established  in  one  particular 
National  scliool  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  rest. 

18499.  Not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  but  to  see 
whetlier  the  rest  would  like  to  adopt  it  1 — I would  not 
go  in  with  that,  I would  go  in  for  the  Government  to 
make  a grant  to  establish  perfect  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. 

18500.  I am  talking  of  manual  instruction. — I 
have  given  no  thought  to  that ; in  large  cities  and 
towns  where  there  are  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industries  I am  sure  the  teachers  tliere  would  be 
eompeteut  to  give  an  opinion  on  it,  but  my  chief  con- 
cera  is  agriculture. 

18501.  And  you  don’t  think  there  is  any  use  in 
introducing  anything  else! — Not  in  a rural  locality,  ‘ 
but  I believe  it  is  useful  in  large  towns  like  Belfast. 

18502.  Who  do  you  contemplate  as  instructors  in 
your  model  school] — bleu  specially  trained  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  Dublin  in  future  days  and 
experts  from  the  different  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  present. 

18503.  Have  you  any  idea  what  such  men’s  opinion 
is  as  to  the  training  that  children  should  receive  be- 
fore they  come  to  you] — No,  I never  met  a man  of 
them,  but  I am  giving  teachers’  opinions. 

18504.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  bear  they  all 
prefer  that  the  children  should  never  have  been  taught 
agriculture  before  they  come  to  them,  but  that  they 
should  be  grounded  in  elementary  science  ] — I would 
not  like  to  agree  to  that.  For  instance,  if  a boy  in 
the  higher  w’alks  of  life  studied  in  any  of  the 
diocesan  colleges  in  Ireland  and  went  into  another 
to  complete  his  education,  possibly  the  professors 
there  would  find  fault  with  his  previous  education, 
and  I suppose  it  would  be  the  same  amongst  us 
teachers. 

18505.  Is  not  the  teaching  of  agrioultui-e  rather 
ambitions  in  the  National  schools,  don’t  you  try  to 
cover  all  the  agriculture  which  it  is  necessary  for  a 
farmer  to  know  ]— We  do. 


18506.  Is  not  that  an  impossibility  in  a National  Sligo, 
school] — I don’t  think  it  an  impossibility ; in  1894,  c,ci.~897. 

189.5,  and  1896,  under  diffei'ent  inspectors,  I secured  _ — 
cent,  per  cent  in  agriculture;  in  1897  I was  not  so 
lucky  ; I am  down  to  93  per  cent. 

18507.  Were  your  inspectors  agricultural  experts  1 
He  walked  into  us  armed  with  the  authority  of  the 
Board,  and  we  could  not  ask  him,  “Areyouqualifiedto 
examine  our  school.” 

1850S.  Mr.  Hahrington. — Would  you  like  to  see 
introduced  into  the  reading  books  lessons  on  the  laws 
of  sanitation  and  on  temperance] — I would  go  in  for 
that  very  much. 

18-509.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  introduced  into 
the  books  they  would  be  explained  by  the  teachers 
tind  dwelt  upon  by  them  ] — 1 think  they  would,  and  I 
think  it  would  raise  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
to  a great  extent. 

18510.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  your  school  one  of  the 
typical  rural  schools  that  Mr.  Doyle  referred  to,  in- 
cluded in  the  seventy  per  cent  ] — Oh,  no  ; it  is  one  of 
the  worst  attended.  It  is  situated  in  a bog^  dis- 
trict, where  it  is  impossible  in  the  winter  for  the 
children  to  come  to  scliool  on  account  of  the  floods. 

The  average  for  the  year  was  thirty-nine,  and  for  the 
liust  two  qiiartera  tliirty-four  ard  thirty-five. 

18511.  You  have  the  aid  of  a monitor] — But  I 
fear  I am  going  to  lose  him  on  account  of  the  average. 

18512.  What  suggestions,  if  any,  have  you  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  programme.  Would  you  desire 
changes,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction] — There  should 
be  some  time  found  for  teaching  drawing,  and  I would 
suggest  geography  and  grammar  to  be  altogether 
omitted  for  third  class,  and  the  course  considerably 
shortened  for  fourth  and  upwards.  The  amount  ol 
grammar  required  at  present  for  high  fifth  should  be 
sufficient  for  high  sixth. 

18513.  Do  you  take  up  ally  extra  subjects] — I take 
up  algebra  and  book-keeping.  With  great  difficulty 
I get  the  senior  boys  to  finish  their  course.  They 
are  employed  in  agricultural  occupations. 

18514.  IVith  regard  to  that  idea  of  yours  that  the 
pupils  who  have  answered  satisfactorily  ought  to  get 
prizes,  would  you  not  think  it  right  that  the  managers 
and  local  parties  should  give  those  prizes  ] — In  face 
of  the  Permissive  Act  of  1875  and  the  Compulsory 
Act  of  1892,  I say  any  attempt  to  get  local  aid  in 
the  absence  of  compulsion  is  useless. 

185]  5.  A moment  ago  you  said  that  you  desired 
that  the  pupils  up  to  third  class  miglit  be  able  to  go 
away.  The  regulation  is  in  favour  of  infants  only, 
but  you  generalised  that  up  to  third  class.  If  you 
liad  it  up  to  third  class  you  would  have  very  few 
l emaining  ] — About  half  the  school. 

18516.  And  further  tliat  the  time  of  departure  for 
these  infants  would  be  indicated  on  the  time-table  ] — 

Yes ; from  two  o’clock. 
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18517.  Chairman. — You  are  a National  school 
teacher  ] — Yes ; Quay  street  Junior,  Sligo. 

18518.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  upon  some  of 
the  headings  you  liave  mentioned  in  this  paper  that 
you  have  handed  in.  What  do  you  say  with  regard 
to  the  attendance  of  j'upils  at  schools  with  a view  of 
developing  what  you  think  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  any  system  of  primary  education — namely, 
the  developing  to  the  higliest  degree  the  faculties  of 
the  children,  the  encouragement  of  originality  or  in- 
dividuality, and  taking  cognizance  of  the  circum- 
stances and  possible  future  position  of  the  child  ? — 
First  of  all,  I consider  that  compulsory  education  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  system  could  be 
effectually  adopted. 

18519.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  opposi- 
tion to  compulsory  attendance  on  the  part  of  parents] 
— I dare  say  tliere  would  : by  those  parents  against 


whom  it  would  operate,  there  would  naturally  be  Sweci 
objection. 

18520.  Do  you  think  that  if  a law  was  passed  to  make 
attendance  compulsory,  except  for  a good  reason,  that 
the  parents  would  accept  the  law,  and  take  pains  to 
make  children  attend  more  regularly  ] — I think  they 
would. 

18521.  In  fact,  any  opposition  which  might  show 
itself  at  first  would  soon  die  out] — Yes,  my  lord, 

18522.  Passing  on  to  the  payment  by  results,  will 
YOU  shortly  give  us  your  views  on  that  subject  ] — I 
think  it  is  a very  pernicions  system,  the  payment  by 
results,  and  I will  enumerate  the  reasons  why 
I consider  it  so.  First,  it  is  organised  as  a system 
of  cram  by  which  methods  have  no  value  what- 
ever. Secondly,  all  scholars,  whether  clever  or 
dullards,  progress  at  the  same  rate,  one  class  per 
annum,  and  at  the  same  rate  in  all  subjects  siraul- 
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taneously.  Thirdly,  a degree  of  success  in  dealing 
with  neglected  capacity  meets  -with  little  recognition 
as  compared  -with  success  in  passing  a high  percentage 
of  scholars.  Fourth,  the  profession  of  the  teacher  is 
degraded  by  persistent  and  obtrusive  appeals  to  the 
desire  of  gain.  Teachers  are  tempted  either  to  neglect 
those  who  will  not  pass,  or  otherwise  force  them  on 
unnaturally.  Fifth,  there  is  no  encouragement  under 
it  to  a teacher  to  forward  the  higher  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  of  the  pupils,  because  it  is  not  paid 
for,  and  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  inspector  at  an 
incidental  examination.  And,  also,  I believe  that 
scholars  who  have  passed  through  this  system  lack 
mental  alertness.  Finally  it  destroys  all  individu- 
ality in  the  pupil,  which  I believe  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  education  to  encourage. 

18523.  Now,  with  regard  to  any  changes  in  the 
programme,  what  would'  you  say  with  regard  to 
kindergarten  t — I think  it  should  be  made  compul- 
sory up  to  third  class. 

18524.  In  every  school? — Well,  yes. 

18525.  Is  it  taught  much  in  rural  schools,  or  at  all 
in  t!iis  district  1 — I don’t  know  anything  about  rural 
schools. 

18526.  Well,  with  regard  to  town  schools,  is  it 
taught? — Yes,  I believe  it  is  in  the  convent  schools. 

18527.  With  regard  to  drawing,  what  have  3’ou  to 
say  about  drawing  and  designing?— I think  it  is  a 
very  important  subject,  and  if  T might  go  into  detail 
a little,  I would  wish  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  efforts  I have  made  in  that  respect.  Some  five 
years  ago  I had  wliat  I considered  what  might 
have  been  regarded  as  peetiliar  ideas  upon  education. 
I procured  a book  called  Leland’s  “ Practical  Educa- 
tion,” and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  views  in  that 
book  corresponded  with  mine ; and  not  only  so,  but 
they  had  been  carried  into  practical  effect  and  proved 
to  be  true.  J found  also  in  it  that  there  was  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  starting  this  practical 
education  in  England,  and  I communicated  with  the 
secretary  of  it  with  tlie  idea  of  introducing  the  system 
into  my  own  school.  I was  referred  to  the  Irish 
secretary,  Miss  Burke,  of  Limeiick,  and  after  some 
communication  with  lier  I intended  to  introduce  draw- 
ing into  my  school ; I had  a certificate  in  it  myself, 
and  had  a natural  taste  for  it.  I may  mention  that 
my  school  is  a junior  school,  and  consists  of  only  first, 
second,  and  third  classes.  I got  also  a book  on  drawing. 
Leland  was  a man  who  was  not  a teacher  at  all,  biit 
who  was  tlioroughly  imbued  witli  the  ideas  that  sti- 
mulated him  to  start  this  subject,  and  he  carried  it  out 
practically  and  successfully  in  America.  I got  his 
other  book  on  “Drawing  and  Designing,”  and  started 
on  those  principles.  I procured  all  the  materials 
myself,  supplied  them  to  the  cliildren,  and  started 
the  blackboard,  drawing  on  the  principles  indi- 
cated, with  a view  to  developing  designing  rather 
than  copying  drawings.  Of  course  it  was  necessary 
CO  have  an  examination  under  the  Board,  and,  having 
a certificate,  I thought  I might  be  able  to  do  that 
also.  The  inspector  came  in  after  my  year’s  work, 
and  before  examining  the  papers — he  was  a former 
inspector— he  asked  me  why  did  I start  drawing,  and 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
carried  on  in  the  senior  school  to  which  my  pupils 
•went  afterwards.  I said  that  I intended  it  cliiefly  as 
an  educational  exercise,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
]5upils.  He  examined  the  drawing,  and  gave  a very 
liberal  supply  of  noughts  on  the  .sheet ; nearly  every 
one  of  the  pupils  received  nought,  and  in  his  i-eport 
he  said  that  the  drawing  was  %vorthIess,  I never 
attempted  drawing  after  that.  I consider  that  was 
one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  results  system,  because  the 
inspedor  naturally  did  not  wish,  as  I believe  they 
do  not,  as  a generM  rule,  wish,  to  examine  in  extra 
.subjects,  seeing  that  they  have  quite  enough  to  do 
under  the  high  pressure  workthat  they  have  at  present. 

18528.  How  long  did  you  persevere  with  it  ? — One 
year. 

18529,.  Do  you  think  that  drawing  should  he 


optional  in  some  schools  and  compulsory  in  othei-s 
Yes. 

• 18530.  I see  you  put  down  it  should  be  optional 
in  second  fitli  and  sixth,  and  obligatory  in  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  ; you  tliiuk  it  should  be  optional  in  the  lowest 
class  and  two  highest  and  compulsory  in  the  middle 
of  a child’s  education  1 — ^Yes  ; I consider  it  should  be 
optional  in  the  second  class,  so  that  it  might  be  a pre- 
paration for  the  compulsory  work  in  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth. 

18531.  Is  that  optional  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 
— Optional  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  it  need 
not  be  carried  on  to  the  highest  stages  ia  fifth  and 
sixth  unless  the  children,  perhaps,  intend  to  become 
architects  or  de-^igners. 

18532.  Supposing  that  a system  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  woodwork  were  introduced  which 
was  not  compulsory  but  optional,  you  would  then  be 
in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  drawing  in  connection 
with  that? — Yes,  my  lord,  I recommend  that. 

18533.  Now,  with  regard  to  spelling  do  you  think 
that  the  requirements  should  be  reduced? — Yes,  my 
lord,  because  they  are  too  exacting  at  present,  and  in 
order  to  make  room  for  other  subjects  that  I have 
specified  that  I consider  more  important. 

18534.  How  do  you  mean  too  exacting,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  spelling,  right  or  wrong  ? — The 
extent  of  it  that  is  required  in  third  class  ; it  is  too 
extensive.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  sentences  in 
the  book  are  given  for  children  in  third  class  to  spell. 
, 18535.  But  in  liigher  classes  you  would  have  those 
more  difficult  words  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  at  the  same  time 
1 would  have  it  confined  to  a certain  proportion  of 
the  book,  not  any  part  of  it,  like  the  subject  matter 
of  the  reading. 

18536.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to 
any  alteration  in  tlie  manner  of  teaching  arithmetic? 
— That  the  cour.se  is  too  extensive  at  present  in  the 
senior  classes ; and  mental  arithmetic,  and  higher 
mathematics  should  be  a distinct  subject  and  receive 
a higher  fee  in  the  junior  classes. 

18537.  As  regards  grammar  ; where  would  you 
begin  grammar  ? — In  tlie  fourth  class. 

18538.  What  would  you  make  it  consist  of  in  sixth 
class  ? — Analysis  of  sentences. 

18539.  As  regards  geography  what  change  would 
you  make  in  that? — It  is  too  extensive  at  present.  I 
would  not  have  the  names  printed  on  maps  at  all.  I 
would  have  outline  maps  with,  of  course,  the  physical 
features  all  drawn  in,  and  map-drawing  should  form 
an  important  feature  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

18540.  You  mention  here  exercises  in  memory 
training  and  development  of  quickness  of  perception  ? 
— I think  those  are  the  most  important  .things  that 
should  be  introduced  into  the  new  system,  because 
they  consist  of  the  development  of  faculties  mther 
than  the  attainment  of  immediate  practical  results. 
They  are  dealt  with  pretty  fully  liere  in  this  hook  of 
Leland's,  and  were  some  of  the  things  that  Jlr.  Lclaiicl 
took  up  and  carried  out  practically  : he  developed 
the  memory  of  liis  pupils  to  a very  liigir  degree  without 
interfering  in  any  respect  with  their  thinking — 
lessening  their  thinking  powers  or  powers  of  judgment. 

18541.  Is  it  not  considered  to  be  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  system  that  the  children  rely 
very  much  upon  tlieir  memory  and  don’t  use  their 
powers  of  observation? — Yes,  but  any  properly 
taught  system  of  memory  training,  if  it  was  properly 
taught,  aud  developed  on  proper  principles,  would  be 
a benefit : as  it  is,  it  is  only  incidentally  taught  and 
developed;  it  is  not  properly  or  systematically  de- 
veloped to  its  highest  degree. 

18542.  I think  you  are  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
reading  ? — With  regard  to  reading  I think  it  is  im- 
possible to  achieve  what  is  expected  at  present.  I 
would  suggest  tliat  a portion  of  the  reading  book  be 
set  apart  for  examination — say  a third  or  a fourth  be 
set  apart  for  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  pupils  thoroughly  ground  in  that  portion  of  it 
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would  easily  ascertain  for  tliemselves  the  matter  out 
of  the  remainder. 

18543.  A.s  regaixls  manual  training,  what  do  you 
understand  by  manual  trainmg,  anything  beyond 
woodwork?— Modelling  in  clay. 

18544.  The  general  programme  that  they  have  in 
England  ? — Yes. 

18545.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  its  being  intro- 
duced?— Yes. 

18546.  And  made  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

18547.  And  where  would  you  commence  with  it? 
In  fourth  class. 

18548.  With  modelling? — Yes,  where  kinder- 
garten leaves  off.  Kindergarten  leaves  off  in  third 
and  manual  instruction  could  be  commenced  in  fourth. 

18549.  Where  would  you  begin  to  teach  tlie 
elements  of  science  ? — In  fifth  and  sixth. 

18550.  Doyoti  think  that  prises  should  be  supplied 
by  the  Board  gratuitously  ? — Yes,  1 think  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  system  lies  in  the 
{iict  that  the  work  is  done  voluntarily  and  almost 
unconsciously  by  the  pupils  themselves  ; they  are  not 
forced  or  compelled  to  do  it,  and  I believe  the  same 
thing  holds  with  the  pujjils  in  the  senior  classes.  The 
work  they  do  earnestly  and  voluntarily  on  tlicir  own 
uavtis  much  more  effective,  move  lasting,  and  more 
beneficial  to  tliemselves  than  what  is  compelled  to  be 
driven  into  them,  and  I believe  the  only  means  to  do 
that  is  by  a system  of  prizes.  Children  will  not  work 
from  remote  motives,  the  majority  of  them ; they  will 
work  from  immediate  motives  and  the  most  immediate 
motive  is  a prize.  I think  if  the  Board  would  give  a 
supply  gratuitously,  and  have  them  exhibited  in  glass 
cases  in  the  school  where  children  could  see  them  it 
would  be  an  effective  stimulus  to  education.  The 
only  prize  we  have  to  give  them  at  present  is  the  cane. 

18551.  Rev.  Di-.  Evans. — Will  the  explanation 
that  is  now  required  to  be  taught  along  with  reading 
add  much  to  your  trouble  ? — It  will  take  up  more  time. 

18552.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think  that 
drawing  to  scale  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  intro- 
duce as  well  as  freehand  di-awing  in  our  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

18553.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  could  easily 
learn  to  teach  it? — Yea. 

18554.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  serious 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  learn  to  teacli  drawing 
to  scale  ? — I think  not,  in  the  town  schools  especially. 

18555.  Would  it  ho  desu-able  to  introduce  in  con- 
nection with  drawing  to  scale  the  making  of  small 
articles  of  which  they  made  drawings  first  and  after- 
wards constructed  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  would. 

18556.  If  the  materials  . were  provided  by  the 
school  authority  you  don’t  think  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  getting  that  sort  of  work  done  ?— 
No,  I do  not. 

18557.  It  would  be  a continuation  of  the  kinder- 
garten work  ? — Yes. 

18558.  Would  it  not  be  a sufficient  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  work  and  time  that  is  required  if  the 
readinginthe  reading  books  were  made  easier  and  more 
intelligible  to  the  children  ? — Yes,  and  introducing 
matter  into  it  that  would  be  of  greater  utility  to 
the  children  leaving  school.  For  instance  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
enabling  tliem  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  after 
leaving  school  in  a more  effective  and  intelligent 
manner  than  they  can  at  present,  would  be  very 
important. 

18559.  Is  not  that  the  great  difficulty  of  requiring 
the  explanation  of  the  books,  why  it  would  take  so 
much  more  time  than  in  the  past,  because  tbe  lessons 
required  so  much  explanation  to  children  of  the  age 
that  read  them? — Not  so  much  that,  as  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  too  great  to  do  so. 

18560.  But  if  children  easily  understood  what  they 
read,  why  should  it  take  so  much  move  time  to  explain 
it  to  them? — If  they  understood  it  easily  it  would 
not,  but  the  two  difficulties  were  combined ; the 
books  were  both  difiicult  of  undei'standing  and  too 


extensive,  and  the  greater  difficulty  was  the  difficulty  SUao. 
of  understanding.  OuL  9,  is97. 

1856 1. . Then  if  the  books  were  made  as  extensive  H^ort  f 
as  they  are,  but  were  made  easier,  and  the  subjects 
more  intelligible  to  children,  it  would  not  require 
more  time  than  at  present  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

18562.  Mr.  Steutuers. — Have  you  actually  tried 
the  system  of  developing  the  memory  which  Mr. 

Leland  advocates  ? — No,  I have  not. 

18568.  Have  you  known  any  person  who  did  it? — 

No.  The  reason  I have  not  done  it  is  because  I have 
too  much  to  do  in  my  school,  to  comply  with  the 
results  system  at  present. 

18564,  When  you  were  teaching  drawing  you 
taught  it  on.  the  lines  of  this  book  ? — Yes. 

18565.  And  you  consider  it  an  easy  system  to 
teach  ? — Well,  I don’t  consider  it  by  any  means  an 
easy  system. 

18.566.  Your  experience  would  bear  out  tliis  system 
“ that  by  means  of  it  any  person  who  is  capable 
of  learning  to  write  may  also  learn  not  only  to  draw 
but  to  design,  and  to  invent  original  decorative  design  ?” 

— Quite  so. 

18567.  Your  experience  bears  out  that  statement? 

— I have  nob  much  experience,  but  I believe  it  is  true. 

1S.568.  Then  any  teacher  who  had  not  learaed  to 
draw  might  acquire  a knowledge  ot  it  from  this  book 
if  he  studied  ic  faithfully? — I think  so. 

18569.  But  these  improvements  you  suggest  you 
consider  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  present 
rosults  system  ? — I do. 

1S570.  But  they  arc  improvements  that  are  de- 
sirable even  if  they  should  lead  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  results  system  ? — Yes. 

18571.  Rev.  Dr.WiLSON. — You  consider  compulsory 
education  would  be  good  for  the  children  apart  from 
objections  by  parents  and  others? — Oh,  certainl}'. 

18572.  What  do  you  consider,  from  yoiu-  experience, 
the  easiest  and  best  mode  of  teaching  a child  to  spell 
properly  ? — I don’t  know  any  other  method  than  the 
one  I have  adopted  myself,  underlining  the  words  in  the 
lesson,  marking  them  in  school,  and  making  them 
learn  them  at  home  as  a task,  and,  having  tablets, 
they  can  learn  in  school  also. 

18573.  You  don’t  require  them  to  learn  a column 
of  spelling  ? — No. 

18574.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. —Do  they  learn  tlie  prac- 
tical rules  for  spelling  ? — Mine  is  a junior  school. 

18575.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  just  underline  the 
words  you  want  them  to  spell  ? — Yes. 

18576.  Mr.  STRUTnERS. — As  regards  the  question 
of  giving  prizes,  it  would  be,  probably,  rather  an  ex- 
pensive operation  for  the  Board;  do  you  consider 
certificates  to  the  senior  children  would  have  some- 
what the  same  effect  ? — I have  supplied  certificates 
also,  but  I think  the  prizes  better  ; I have  given  cer- 
tificates to  the  children  w'ho  have  passed,  and  held 
that  forth  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  endeavour  to 
work  for  the  results  examination,  and  it  has  been 
effective  to  a degree,  but  not  as  effective  as  prizes. 

18577.  Under  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  pupils  work  for  no  other  iuducenient  than  a certi- 
ficate, but  a certificate  is  valuable  to  obtain  a situation ; 
w'ould  not  a certificate  to  a boy  in  the  sixth  class  be 
equally  valuable  to  him? — At  presentithas  no  value. 

'18578.  If  you  had  not  to  prepare  the  children  for 
tbe  results  examination,  could  not  the  lessons  them- 
selves bo  made  more  interesting? — I daresay  they 
would. 

18579.  Would  not  that  be  a better  plan— that  the 
teacher  should  make  his  lessons  so  interesting  that 
the  children  would  attend  without  any  inducement  ? 

—I  think  every  possible  inducement  should  be 
adopted,  and  I think  that  is  one.  Of  course  it  might 
be  omitted  but  I think  the  giving  of  prizes  is  the 
most  effective  for  most  children,  particularly  the 
young  children  with  whom  I have  to  deal,  of  first, 
second,  and  third  class. 

18580.  Do  you  tliink  one  or  two  prizes  in  the  class 
would  be  sufficient  ? — That  would  all  depend  upon 
X 3 
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the  size  of  the  class,  certainly  two  prizes  in  a class  of, 
I should  say,  twenty  or  thirty. 

18581.  You  contemplate  that  every  child  who 
passed  should  get  a prize  1 — Not  at  all. 

18582.  Mr.  Haeeington. — Do  yon  think  that  the 
managers  generally — I don’t  want  to  particularise 
any — ^o  you  think  that  the  managers  of  the  schools 
visit  them  sufficiently  often  and  exercise  sufficient 
influence  1 — Well,  of  course,  I don’t  Icnow  anything 
about  any  other  school  except  my  own. 

18583.  I don’t  refer  to  that,  but  I mean  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  teachers  of  this  district? — I am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  point  j I have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

18584.  Mr.  Molloy. — By  your  statement  I observe 
yon  are  a trained  teacher  ?— Yes. 

18585.  And  hold  rank  as  first  of  fir.st  ? — Yes. 

18586.  And  you  have  been  principal  teacher  for 
five  and  a-half  years,  and  previously  had  been  assistant? 
— Y’es,  for  three  and  a-half. 

18587.  I observe  that  you  state  you  are  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction 
into  schools  1 — Yes. 

18588.  Mr.  Rbdington. — You  said  that  kinder- 
garten should  be  made  obligatory  in  all  schools  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

18589.  How  could  it  be  taught  in  a school  with 
only  one  teacher,  without  a monitor  1 — Of  course  I 
have  not  considered  the  details  of  it : it  is  merely  the 
principle  of  the  thing,  and  looking  at  it  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

ISS’SC.  Perhaps  you  would  add  “ where  possible  ” ? 

■ — Yes. 

18591.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  results 
system,  fir.st  on  the  education  of  dull  boys;  and, 
secondly,  on  that  of  clever  boys  ? — On  dull  boys  it 
has  made  them  duller  still,  if  that  were  possible. 

18592.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  it  has  induced  the 
teacher  to  spend  more  time  on  the  instruction  of 
backward  boys  ? — It  is  to  the  neglect  of  the  clever 
boy. 

18593.  Mr.  Strutheiis. — If  they  have  not  made 
their  100  attendances  1 — They  are  left  aside  as  a rule. 

18594.  Mr.  Redington. — It  is  the  interest  of  the 


teacher  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  tlie  instnrc- 
tion  of  the  dull  boys  who  have  made  the  proper 
number  of  attendances  ? — Yes ; but,  as  a rule,  they 
will  not  have  made  the  proper  number  of  attendances. 

18595.  There  is  no  connection  between  dullness 
and  irregular  attendance  I—  There  is  in  this  way ; as 
a rule,  tiie  boy  is  not  up  in  his  programme  who  has  not 
made  his  attendances,  and  he  will  be  considerably 
backward  while  the  others  are  advanced. 

18596.  Certainly,  but  where  a boy  who  had  given 
100  attendances,  was  by  nature  of  a duller  disposition 
than  other  boys,  is  it  not  tlie  interest  of  the  teacher 
to  devote  considerable  attention  to  that  boy  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  examination?- — Yes,  and  it  is 
done,  but  he  is  an  exception. 

18597.  Then,  as  regards  the  dull  boy,  the  system 
works  advantageously? — Yes. 

18598.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect  of  the 
system  that  it  keeps  the  brighter  boys  back  ?—  Y®. 

18599.  Then  it  would  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
dull  to  clever  boys  as  to  whether  the  system  worked 
well  or  ill  ? — Yes,  to  a cei-tain  extent,  and  it  depends 
also  on  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

18600.  Mr.  Struthers. — It  would  not  improve 
the  teaching  of  tliose  boys  who  had  not  made  their 
100  attendances,  I understand  ? — No. 

18601.  The  present  system  has  not  the  effect  of 
making  the  teacher  devote  special  attention  to  the 
dull  boys  who  have  not  made  their  attendances? — 
No. 

18602.  And  this  will  be  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  dull  boys  in  the  school  1 — Yes. 

18603.  Mr.  Redington. — When  will  the  teacher 
know  whether  they  have  made  their  100  attendances? 
— He  keeps  a record. 

18604.  How  does  he  know  in  the  first  quarter? — 
Not  in  the  first  quai-ter. 

18605.  Therefore,  in  the  first  quarter  his  interest 
is  to  look  after  the  dull  boys,  and  bring  them  up  to 
a certain  level  ? — Yes. 

18606.  And  as  regards  the  second  quarter,  would 
you  not  say  the  same  ? — Yes. 

18607.  And  even  the  third  quarter  ? — No,  for  it  is 
very  easy  for  him  to  see  then. 


FORIT-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12th,  1897, 

AT  2 o’clock,  P.M., 

At  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present: — Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.,  in  the  Chair;  Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.; 
W.  R.  J.  Mollov,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.; 

with  J.  D.  Balt,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


John  Moran,  ll.d..  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


18608.  CnAiRMAN. — You  are  the  Head  Inspector  of 
Belfast  and  district? — Yes ; I was  for  nearly  eleven 
years  District  Inspector  here. 

18609.  And  you  are  now  ? — Head  Inspector  nearly 
a year  here. 

18610.  Where  were  you  before  that? — In  Dublin. 

18611.  How  long  were  you  there? — About  one  and 
8.- half  years. 

18612.  Well  your  experience  as  District  Inspector, 
and  now  as  Head  Inspector  in  Belfast  would  enable 
you  to  give  some  valuable  suggestions  to  the  Commis- 
sion : would  you,  as  briefly  as  you  think  proper,  advise 
us  as  to  the  order  of  procedure  in  introducing  manual 
instruction  to  our  National  Schools? — I think  it 


should  commence  with  the  Training  Colleges,  I would 
make  it  compulsory  in  the  Training  College.s. 

18613.  To  train  Queen’s  scholars? — In  handicraft, 
and  to  make  it  compulsory  afterwards  in  the  schools 
taught  by  those  teachers,  to  withhold  iheir  training 
diploma  unless  they  have  a class  of  handicraft  in 
their  schools. 

18614.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  needless  and  in 
fact  foolish  to  attempt  to  have  manual  instruction  in 
schools  under  teachers  that  have  not  got  the  training  ? 
— I think  it  could  be  done,  as  I suggest  in  my  report 
to  the  Commissioners,  by  itinerant  teachers,  or  by 
bringing  in  the  village  carpenter  or  some  other  handy 
man  and  paying  him  the  results  fees.  Aftera  while  the 
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teachers  would  get  jealous  of  the  outsider  and  would 
acquire  a knowledge  of  it  themselves. 

18615.  First  you  begin  with  the  Training  Colleges ; 
second? — Insisting  on  the  teachers  having  a class  in 
their  schools,  that  is  Queen’s  Scholars  who  have  left 
training,  and  witliholding  the  diploma  until  they  Lave 
a class. 

18616.  These  are  the  two  suggestions  you  make? 
—Yes,  these  would  be  the  two  suggestions. 

18617.  Mr.  Molloy. — For  a number  of  j'ears  you 
held  the  position  of  District  Inspector  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

18618.  And  previously  to  that,  if  I mistake  not, 
you  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  National 
System  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — I had  in  Westport 
for  three  and-a-half  years. 

18619.  So  that  you  are  practically  now  familiar 
with  the  east,  with  the  extreme  west,  and  also  with 
the  north  ? — Yes. 

18620.  And  prior  to  your  appointment  as  Head 
Inspector  you  were  for  many  yeare  stationed  here  as 
District  Inspector  ? — Yes. 

18621.  Now  in  connection  with  the  present 
programme  under  the  National  Board,  are  there  any 
points  in  which  yo«i  think  it  falls  short  or  that  you 
would  like  to  suggest  improvement  ? — I would,  sir,  in 
arithmetic. 

18622.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  suggestion  you 
would  offer  there? — We  examine  in  arithmetic  at 
present  from  printed  cards,  the  teache.rs  prei>are  the 
))upils  from  cards  also,  and  after  the  simple  and 
compound  rules  have  been  got  over  there  is  very  little 
teaching  except  from  cards.  I put  a stop  to  this 
about  twelve  years  ago  when  I was  in  Belfast  before, 
hut  it  has  extended  again  very  much. 

18623.  Then  you,  so  to  say,  deprecate  the  use  of 
cards  in  tlie  instruction  in  arithmetic  ? — I think  that 
there  should  be  occasionally  oral  examination  by  the 
Inspector. 

18624.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  inspector, 
even  at  present,  to  give  an  oral  examination? — Not  at 
the  results  examination,  he  may  at  a secondary 
inspection. 

18625.  Well,  at  the  secondary  inspection? — They 
are  virtually  abolished  now,  they  aie  merely  incidental 
visits,  when  little  or  no  examination  takes  place. 

18626.  In  the  case  of  the  Head  Inspector  who  has 
not  such  a wide  area  of  results  examination  to  hold  in 
the  year,  is  it  not  in  his  power  to  examine  orally  tlie 
arithmetic  to  a large  extent? — It  is,  a.s  much  as  ho 
likes,  but  not  at  results. 

18627.  In  connection  with  the  Belfast  schools,  how 
did  you  find  niental  arithmetic  ? — Fair. 

18628.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  mental 
arithmetic  as  compared  with  previous  years? — Not 
much. 

1S629.  A few  years  ago  some  of  tho  Belfast 
merchants  seemed  to  think  that  in  the  primary 
schools  in  Belfa.st  mental  arithmetic  was  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to : having  been  away  for  an 

iuterval,  and  then  resuniing  here  in  tho  capacity  of  a 
Head  Inspector,  have  you  found  any  ajtpreciable 
change? — Not  much. 

18630.  Is  kindergarten  taught  extensively  in  this 
circuit  ? — Yes,  it  is  taught  extensively  in  Belfast. 

18631.  And  is  it  taught  successfully? — In  some 
cases  it  is ; it  varies  very  much,  in  some  schools  it  is 
very  well  taught. 

1S632.  Is  it  taught  exclusively  by  teachers  who 
hold  cevtiftcates  of  competency  ? — So  far  as  I am  aware 
it  is. 

18633.  Who  supplied  the  plant,  so  to  say,  for 
kindergarten  ? — The  local  jiarties — the  manager 
usually. 

18634.  Is  it  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
infants  and  1st  and  2nd  classes  ? — Sometimes  there  are 
3rd  class  pupils,  but  very  seldom. 

18635.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of 
extending  that  to  higher  classes  than  the  3rd  ? — Yes, 


I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  it  in  3rd  B^ast. 
and  4th  classes.  Cct..  is  I897. 

18636.  And  even  higher,  perhaps !— Perhaps 
higher.  ll.d. 

18637.  So  that  it  might  run  through  the  entire 
school  course? — Through  the  entire  school  course. 

18638.  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  educational 
value? — I consider  it  of  Ihe  greatest  educational 
value  to  educate  the  eye  and  hand  in  giving  the  idea 
of  furm  and  figure  and  shape. 

18639.  Do  you  find  drawing  successfully  taught 
here  1 — Drawing  is  very  poorly  taught. 

18640.  Is  it  taught  in  a fair  number  of  schools  ? — 

It  is  taught  in  a large  number  of  schools  in  Belfast, 
but  with  a very  moderate  degree  of  success ; the 
children  are  left  a good  deal  to  themselves,  and  the 
indiarubber  is  too  much  used  in  rubbing  out. 

1 8641.  How  do  you  account  for  the  want  of  success ; 
one  would  imagine  that  in  Belfast  drawing  would  be 
regarded  as  a very  important  subject  ? — They  take  a 
good  many  extra  branches  in  some  of  the  schools  where 
drawing  is  taught,  and  they  are  teaching  those  extras 
sometimes  while  the  children  are  employed  at  drawing. 

18642.  Then  you  account  for  the  inefficiency  of  the 
instruction  in  drawing  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher, 
who  ought  to  be  attending  to  the  drawing,  is 
attending  really  to  another  extra  branch  ? — Yes. 

18643.  Is  not  that  rather  a departure  from  the 
aiTangements  of  the  time-table  ? — Ot  course  it  is,  and 
I should  feel  inclined  to  deal  very  severely  with  it  if 
I found  it,  but  we  cannot  see  them  at  work  every 
day. 

18644.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to- 
manual  instruction  ? — 1 have. 

18645.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  that  into  schools  here; 

Belfast  would  seem,  to  be  a very  suitable  place  for  its 
introduction  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  to  introduco- 
hanclicraft  here  and  in  all  the  large  towns ; it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  it  everywhere,  but  unfor- 
tunately I thiuk  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so  in 
the  rural  districts. 

18646.  But  in  such  an  important  centre  as  Belfast 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  ? — Decidedly. 

18647.  Not  confined  to  handicraft  or  carpentry 
1 — Uot  confined  to  these. 

18648.  But  to  such  a form  of  instruction  as  woul<l 
train  the  hand  and  eye? — Yes. 

18049.  Have  you  seen  the  working  of  any  manual 
instruction  class?— I liave  had  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  examining  in  handicraft.  I examined  the 
classes  in  Marlborough-street  for  two  or  three  years. 

I had  a class  in  handicraft  at  Oldcastle,  and  another 
at  Alhboy. 

18650.  These  were  three  important  places ; did  the 
manual  instruction  extend  beyond  carpentry  work,  so. 
to  say  ? — Not  beyond  carpentry  work. 

18651.  Was  it  based  on  the  Board’s  present  pro- 
gramme in  handicraft? — It  was. 

18652.  Do  you  approve  of  that  programme? — Ido; 
it  might  be  simplified,  perhaps. 

18653.  It  has  not,  however,  been  introduced  into 
any  place  in  Belfast,  so  far  as  you  know,  up  to  the 
present  ? — I think  there  are  two  schools  in  Belfast  in 
which  it  has  been  introduced — one  of  tliem  is 
St.  Matthew’s,  Ballymacarret ; I forget  the  other. 

18654.  Have  you  liad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its 
working  in  either  of  these  places? — No.  It  is  also  in 
oj)eration  at  the  Belfast  Model  School. 

18655.  Mr.  Haeuixgton. — I did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  is  in  operation  tliere? — Handicraft. 

18656.  In  what  form? — Carpentry. 

18657.  Mr.  Stbutuebs. — Under  the  programme  of 
the  National  Board  ? — Under  the  programme  of  the 
National  Board. 

18658.  Mr.  Molloy. — But  you  have  not  had  an 
opportrrnity  of  seeing  it  iu  operation? — No,  except  in 
the  Model  schools,  when  I accompanied  Professor 
FitzGerald  and  his  brother. 
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Belfast.  18659.  How  did  you  find  it  working  there? — ■ 
Oil.  ir'isOT  Judging  by  the  result,  5b  did  not  seem  to  be  much. 

— 18660.  By  whom  is  it  carried  on? — By  two  of  the 

18661.  And  they  hold  certificates  of  competency 
in  that  particular  branch  ? — I believe  they  do. 

18662.  And  I presume  the  National  Board  supply 
the  plant  in  the  case  of  the  Model  school  ? — I 
think  so. 

18663,  Had  yoir  any  other  observations  to  rcako 
with  regard  to  the  results  programme  ? — No,  sir, 
nothing  particular,  but  cookery  is  a thing  I would 
like  to  say  a word  about.  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  in  cookery.  Two  Head  Inspectors,  of 
whom  I was  one,  examined  147  pupils  at  the  Ccntial 
Model  School,  Queen’s  Scholars,  in  training,  and  the 
result  was  remarkably  good.  I also  had  it  in  four 
Convent  schools  in  Meath.  I believe  that  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  in  all  the  female  training  colleges, 
pretty  much  as  handicraft  in  all  the  male  training 
colleges. 

18664.  And  drawing,  doubtless? — And  drawing. 

18665.  You  would  advocate  the  propriety  of  cookery 
being  made  compulsory  in  schools  where  teachers  hold 
certificates  ? — Yes. 

18666.  And  you  would  extend  it  to  rural  schools? 
— Extend  it  as  much  as  possible. 

18667.  Inthecaseof  teachers  already  in  the  schools, 
w'ho  have  been  trained,  say  a considerable  time  ago, 
or  perhaps  not  trained  at  all,  have  you  any  plan  by 
which  cookery  could  be  established  in  their  schools?— 
There  was  an  itinerant  teacher  sent  to  Carriukfergus 
last  autumn,  and  the  headmistress  has  since  qualified 
for  a certificate,  and  has  a class  in  operation  in  the 
Model  school  there. 

18668.  I presume  you  would  advocate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  cookery  instruction  being  carried  on 
continuously  during  the  year,  and  not  confined  to  the 
short  period  during  which  the  special  teacher  gives 
instruction  ? — Throughout  the  year. 

18669.  A.nd  then  that  the  ordinarj'  teacher  of  the 
-school,  if  sufficiently  qualified,  would  take  it  up  and 
carry  it  on  later  ? — Yes. 

18670,  Have  you  had  experience  of  laundry  work 
in  any  of  the  schools? — No. 

18671.  You  have  not  touched  on  the  subject  of 
needlework ; had  you  any  special  views  to  put  forward 
with  regard  to  needlework,  say  the  alternative  scheme? 
— The  alternative  scheme  would  be  very  desirable, 
but  it  has  been  a failure  in.  this  circuit ; I mean  it 
is  not  taken  up  ; nearly  all  the  schools  have  got 
exemption  from  its  operation. 

18072.  I believe  Bolfastwas  the  earliest  place  in 
which  exception  was  taken  to  that  scheme ; what  was 
the  chief  grottnd  of  objection? — It  wa.s  not  popular 
M’itli  the  parents.  I know  at  Oldcastle,  after  it  was 
iuti'oduced,  half  the  sixth  class  girls  left;  then  the 
teacher  taught  them  a literary  course  in  addition  to  the 
alternative  scheme,  and  they  returned  again.  I sug- 
gested, in  my  report  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
needlework  might  be  extended  to  one  and  a-half  hours 
instead  of  an  hour,  and  tliat  the  boys  could  be  engaged 
at  handicraft  or  drawing,  or  some  other  manual 
instruction,  at  the  time. 

18673.  Do  I understand  you  now  to  suggest  that 
there  ought  to  bo  74  hours  compulsorily  devoted  to 
needlework  in  the  week  rather  than  5 hours?-—! 
think  5 hours  is  quite  sufficient. 

18674.  I presume  you  are  aware  that  in  England 
they  have  not  got  such  an  extensive  time  devoted  to 
needlework  as  five  hours  even? — No,  I believe  not. 

18675.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  in  needle- 
work ? — They  are  very  poor  in  Belfast. 

18676.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I used  to 
be  told  by  the  teachers  when  I was  here  as  District 
Inspector  that  the  little  under-clothing  and  objects  of 
that  kind  could  be  bought  as  cheaply  in  the  shops  ; 
the  children  work  a good  deal  in  the  mills,  and  think 
they  can  employ  their  time  more  profitably. 

18677.  Do  you  find  that  repairing  of  clothes  is 


carried  on  as  part  of  the  needlework  instruction  in 
the  Belfast  schools  ? — Very  Httle,  if  at  all;  I have 
not  met  with  it  any  where  yet  in  Belfast. 

18678.  Now  from  your  statement,  Dr.  Moran, 
needlework  is  in  a rather  low  state ; have  you  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  it  might  be  improved  in  your 
circuit ; are  your  observations  exclusively  applicable 
to  Belfast  ? — To  Belfast ; it  is  fairly  taught  through 
most  of  the  towiis  in  the  circuit. 

18679.  Has  the  alternative  scheme  been  taken  up 
largely  throughout  the  circuit? — Very  little;  there 
are  very  few  schools  in  which  it  is  taught. 

1S680.  I presume,  except  in  the  rural  schools, 
agriculture  is  not  taken  up  ? — Agi’iculture  is  not  taken 
up  in  the  town  schools,  not  in  Belfast. 

18681.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  ■working  of 
it  in  the  rural  schools? — It  should  be  made  more 
practical,  if  possible ; the  teacher  could  do  a good  deal 
if  he  wished,  either  by  means  of  the  school  garden  or 
a neighbouring  farm  ; the  sole  object  at  present  is  the 
earning  of  results  fees  by  cramming  them  from  the 
text-book.  They  are  told  how  things  are  done  instead 
of  showing  them  how  they  are  done,  and  getting  them 
to  join  m doing  them  ; that  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools, 

18682.  In  the  rural  portions  of  your  circuit  are 
there  many  examples  of  school  farms  or  school  gar- 
dens ? — There  are  a few,  not  many. 

18683.  Your  circuit  extends  over  a number  of 
counties ; what  county  in  particular? — 1 think  in  the 
county  Armagh. 

18684.  How  do  you  find  those  conducted? — I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  yet ; what 
I should  like  to  have  attended  to  very  much  is  the 
cottage  garden  ; I would  advocate  strongly,  attention 
to  cottage  gardening  and  utilizing  the  laud  at  nearly 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

18685.  In  your  report  to  the  National  Board  you 
refer  to  the  discipline  of  tlio  schools,  and  you  think  it 
is  open  to  great  improvement ; what  suggestion  would 
you  offer  as  to  carrying  out  that  impro\'cment? — I 
should  say  it  would  all  de])end  on  the  teacher,  it  is 
almost  impossible  without  tlie  proper  teacher  to  have 
proper  discii^line. 

1S6S6.  You  don’t  advocate  any  special  payment 
for  that  particular  branch  ? — I would  ; I think  pay- 
ment should  be  made  altogether  for  the  value  of  the 
school  as  a whole,  and  I would  largely  abolish  the 
present  system  by  having  more  class  examinations. 

18687.  You  advocate  the  propriety  of  having  move 
class  examination  at  the  results  examinations  rather 
than  individual  examination  1 — Yes. 

18688.  And  would  you  include  the  examination  of 
pupils  who  perhaps  did  not  attend  the  minimum 
number  of  days  as  well  as  of  pupils  who  made  those 
days  ? — I think  all  the  children  on  the  rolls  should  be 
examined. 

18689.  When  your  duties  as  Inspector  commenced 
the  results  system  had  been  only  a comparatively  short 
time  in  operation ; tlie  old  system  prevailed  largely, 
that  is,  23  or  24  yeai-s  ago  ? — Yes,  the  results  system 
commenced  in  1871. 

18690.  Are  you  able  to  contrast  the  results  attained 
under  tlie  old  system  and  under  the  results  system  ?— 
Not  veiy  well. 

18691.  The  results  system  as  it  now  prevails 
■was  only  a short  time  in  operation  ■when  you 
were  appointed  Inspector ; then  you  must  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a judgment  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  as  to  the  value  of  the  system  in 
force  prior  to  the  introduction  of  it  ? — Well,  I think 
that  something  intermediate  between  the  two  would 
be  desirable  ; that  there  should  be  a more  searching 
examination  than  there  used  to  be  before  the  intro- 
ditction  of  the  results  system. 

18692.  And  by  a more  searching  examination  do 
you  mean  that  the  Inspector  failed  to  examine  some 
classes  or  gave  undue  prominence  to  seniors  rather 
than  juniors,  or  vice  versa'! — Yes,  it  -was  unnecessary, 
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t believe,  under  the  old  system  to  examine  the  whole 
school. 

18693.  Have  you  outlined  in  any  way  practically 
how  that  suggestion  could  be  carried  out,  that  is,  class 
examination  of  all  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  adherence  to  the  form  in  use  prior  to  the 
iutroduction  of  the  results  system? — I have  nob  for- 
mulated anything,  but  I could  if  you  considered  it 
desirable;  I would  draw  up  some  document. 

18694.  Mr.  H.s.RKJKGrox. — With  regard  to  the 
calling  of  the  roll,  I presume  that  here,  as  in  other 
places,  the  roll  is  called  at  eleven  o’clock  ? — Before 
eleven  o’clock  ; it  must  be  entered  in  the  daily  Report 
Book  at  eleven  o’clock. 

1.8695.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having 
that  called  at  ten  instead  of  eleven  o’clock  ? — I 
would. 

18696.  You  think  that  all  the  children  who  do 
come  to  school  could  be  there  at  ten  as  well  as  at 
eloven  ? — They  could  be  there  at  ten  o’clock. 

18697.  Would  that  be  pretty gcnernl  in  the  districts 
that  you  have  been  inspector  over  ? — T think  so  ; 
perhaps  half-past  ten,  allowing  a margin  of  half  an 
lionv  to  come  in. 

18698.  But  as  regards  the  city  of  Belfast?  — Tt 
might  be  called  at  ten  o’clock ; the  attendance  at  the 
schools  in  Belfast  is  sometimes  very  late  in  the 
morning. 

18699.  You  know,  I daresay,  that  in  some  of  the 
large  towns  in  England  the  school  day  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  up  to  twelve,  when  they  go  to  their- 
dinners  and  resume  at  two  o’clock ; would  that  system 
work  well  in  a large  city  like  Belfast  ? — I think  it 
would. 

18700.  Do  you  think  the  parents  would  like  it  ? — 
I am  nob  sure  about  the  parents,  but  it  would  work 
well. 

18701.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage? — 
I think  it  would ; the  children  are  fagged  and  tired 
after  five  hours  at  school. 

18702.  You  think  the  rest  they  would  get  would 
be  an  advantage  ? — I do. 

18703.  1’urning  to  t)ie  girls'  side  of  the  work,  I 
think  you  said  tlie  alternative  scheme  was  a failure 
in  Belfast? — Yes. 

18704.  Can  you  say  in  how  many  schools  it  was 
tried? — I don’t  know;  I was  not  here  at  the  time 
they  asked  exemption. 

1S705.  Would  one  of  the  reasons  of  this  failure 
be  that  the  parents  of  the  children  in  some  of  the 
schools  are  of  rather  a good  class,  and  preferred  their 
childi'en  should  be  taught  literary  subjects  instead  of 
anything  like  dressmaking  ? — I think  nob  exactly  that ; 
tliere  are  not  many  schools  in  Belfast'  of  that  class. 

18706.  Wliat  do  yon  consider  the  probable  reason  of 
its  failui-e? — The  difficulty  of  providing  materials, 
the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  objection  on  the  pai-b  of 
the  parents. 

18707.  But  wliy  did  the  parents  object;  was  it  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  or  that 
the  work  done  was  not  well  done  ? — The  length  of 
time ; the  mothers  in  some  cases  said  they  could  teach 
their  gii-ls  to  sew  at  home,  and  would  rather  that 
while  they  were  at  school  they  should  be  taught  the 
literary  subjects. 

18708.  Belfast  is,  of  course,  a place  of  many  in- 
dustries, and  differs  in  that  respect  from  other  towns 
in  Ireland  ; do  you  think  the  parents  generally  in 
this  city  would  approve  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
instruction? — I cannot  well  form  an  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

18709.  Have  you  heard  it  said  that  the  teachingin 
the  schools  is  of  too  literary  and  not  sufficiently 
practical  a turn? — No  ; I have  not. 

18710.  Would  not  the  hand  and  eye  training  be  of 
great  advantage  ? — Certainly. 

18711.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  very  little 
being  done  in  that  direction  in  Belfast  ? — Well, 
there  is  a good  deal  done  by  the  Workingmen’s 

Institute. 


18712.  I mean  in  the  primary  schools  ? — Very 
little. 

18713.  Though  it  would  be  of  special  importance 
here  that  hand  and  eye  should  be  trained  from  the 
earliest  time? — Yes. 

18714.  With  regard  to  the  text-books,  the  lesson 
books,  do  you  think  tJiey  are  sufficiently  inlerestiug  to 
the  children? — I think  they  might  be  varied ; there  is  a 
new  set  of  alternative  readers  now  on  the  Board’s 
list  which  can  be  used  instead  of  the  old  lesson  books. 

18715.  Do  yon  think  tliese  of  an  improved  charac- 
ter ? — I am  not  quite  certain  ; I have  nob  read  them 
over  yet. 

18716.  Would  you  consider  that  the  introduction 
of  lessons  on  temperanefe  and  laws  regulating  sanita- 
tion would  be  of  great  advantage  in  these  scliools  ? — 
It  would. 

1S717.  You  think  it  would  have  a decidedly  moral 
e&ect  on  the  children  in  after  life  ? — I think  so  ; we 
pub  a lesson  on  the  Evils  of  Intoxication,  by  Laxly 
Wilde,  in  the  fifth  book  at  the  time  of  its  revision. 

1871S.  Bub  these  lessons  should  be  fulh*  explained 
by  the  teacher  ? — They  should,  and  I would  put  in 
lessons  on  the  mechanical  powers,  the  lever,  etc. 

18719.  Do  you  think  the  books  are  explained  now 
by  the  teachers? — There  is  very  little  explanation. 

18720.  You  think  that  is  one  of  the  faults  of  our 
system  ? — .It  is. 

18721.  But  you  say  drawing  from  models  or  objects 
is  not  in  vogue  in  Belfast  ? — No,  I don’t  know  any 
school  in  which  it  is  taught.  I would  be  in  favour  of 
it,  and  also  of  practical  geometry,  especially  for 
children  in  a place  like  Belfast. 

18722.  You  spoke  of  handicraft  being  taught  in  a 
couple  of  schools  here,  would  you  describe  to  us 
what  tlie  nature  of  that  handicrafe  is  ? — I have  not 
seen  it. 

18723.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  what  it  is? — I 
tliink  it  is  carpentry. 

18724.  Captain  Shaw.  — Is  it  according  to  the 
syllabus  issued  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1S725.  Mr.  Haerixgtox, — Are  not  these  two 
schools  in  your  district  ? — My  cirouit  as  head 
hispeotov  extends  over  eleven  districts.  I have 
foi-ty-one  schools  under  my  own  immediate  sujier- 
vision,  and  these  are  scattered  through  several  districts. 

18726.  Mr.  MoLWi'.  — How  long  are  you  head 
inspector  in  Belfast  ? — Since  the  1st  of  November,, 
and  we  have  been  at  a good  deal  of  special  work  in 
the  Education  Office  during  that  time. 

18727.  Mr.  Haruington. — We  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  some  of  this  handicraft.  Do  you 
know  have  tliey  separate  rooms  or  buildings  for 
teaching  it  ? — I am  not  sure ; they  have  at  the  model 
school. 

18728.  How  is  gi’ammar  taught  in  schools  in  this 
district  ? — Not  very  well. 

18729.  Do  you  consider,  generally  speaking,  it  and 
other  subjects  are  taught  too  much  as  lessons  by 
heart? — I do. 

18730.  You  think  a move  practical  way  of  teaching 
grammar  would  be  dui-ing  the  progress  of  the  ordinary 
reading? — Yes,  the  two  might  be  combined. 

18731.  You  advocate  the  teaching  of  cottage  gar- 
dening ; what  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly  ? — Such  a 
garden,  as  would  be  attached  to  a cottage,  that  is  a 
garden  in  which  there  would  be  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
fruit  trees,  gooseberries,  currants  and  other  things 
that  might  be  grown  in  a kitchen  garden  for  domestic 
purposes. 

18732.  That  would  apply  to  ]-iiral  districts? — To 
the  rural  districts  mainly. 

18733.  But  to  do  that  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  attached  to  the  schools,  school  - 
gardens? — It  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could  bo 
done. 

18734.  Mv.Struthbhs. — I think  you  quite  approve 
of  the  kindergarten  instruction  in  the  s'chools  in  your 
district  ? — I do,  and  I think  it  ought  to.be  extended  to  ■ 
the  higher  classes. 


Belf.-ist. 
Oct.  12,  im. 
John  Moran. 
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18735.  You  don’t  think  it  unfits  children  for  pro- 
fiting by  the  subsequent  literary  work  in  the  more 
advanced  classes  1 — Certainly  not. 

18736.  You  have  seen  the  statement  that  a teacher 
preferred  to  have  children  straight  from  the  streets 
rather  than  from  the  kindergarten  class? — Yes,  but  I 
don’t  agree  with  that  statement. 

18737. — You  would  have  this  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion extended  right  through  the  school? — Right 
through  the  school. 

18738.  Of  course  the  material  would  be  more  and 
more  difficult  as  you  went  on,  and  the  exercises 
admitting  of  a greater  degree  of  accuracy  ? —A  greater 
degree  of  accuracy. 

18739.  In  that  case  you  tyould  not  recognise  any 
real  difference  between  kindergarten  and  manual  train- 
ing ^ — Very  little  ; one  could  graduate  into  the  other. 

18740.  And  they  would  serve  the  same  purpose — to 
develop  accuracy  among  the  children,  neatness  of 
execution,  and  also  to  relieve  the  work  of  the  school  ? 
— Yes. 

18741.  I suppose  you  find  that  five  hours’  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  literary  subjects  is  ratlier 
fatiguing  on  the  children  ? — Rather  fatiguing. 

18742.  And  their  intelligence  miglit  be  developed 
by  work  of  kindergarten  or  manual  iustniction  which 
-would  interest  them,  and  would  not  be  taken  the  same 
-^vay  as  the  ordinary  literary  subjects  ? — Yes. 

18743.  Then  yon  have  drawing  at  present  in  the 
.Belfast  schools  ?— Drawing  is  taught  in  most  of  the 
Belfast  schools. 

18744.  By  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
trainiog  colleges? — Some  of  them  trained  in  the  train- 
ing colleges,  others  have  been  examined  for  certifi- 
cates. 

18745.  In  the  rural  districts  of  your  circuit  is  draw- 
ing much  taught? — Very  little. 

18746.  I suppose  you  would  make  the  same  remarks 
about  tlie  introduction  of  drawing  as  you  would  about 
manual  instruction  ? — I would. 

18747.  That  you  would  insist  on  its  being  taughtin 
the  training  colleges,  and  on  those  who  have  a certifi- 
cate teaching  it  ? — Yes. 

18748.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  if  manual  in- 
struction was  introduced  into  the  schools  generally 
there  would  be  a falling  off  in  the  literary  work? — I 
• don’t  think  there  would  be.  ' 

18749.  You  think  there  would  be  a sufficient  time, 
even  in  the  present  school  course  ? — I believe  there 
would  be  ample  time,  and  Saturdays  could  be 
utilised. 

18750.  Don’t  you  think  something  could  be  saved 
from  the  present  literary  programme  without  any  loss 
of  efficiency?— Yes,  it  might  be  slightly  curtailed. 

18751.  For  instance,  grammar  might  be  taught 
along  with  i-eading? — Along  with  reading. 

18752.  And  if  the  books  were  simpler  and  better 
graduated,  greater  progress  might  be  made  in  reading 
without  more  time  being  devot^  to  it? — Yes. 

18753.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a test  in  unseen 
a-eading  as  a test  of  efficiency  ? —Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
i-ather  difficult  test,  except  in  the  senior  classes. 

18754.  What  I mean  is  that  children  who  have  been 
readin"  a book  of  a given  degree  of  difficulty  should 
be  tested  in  another  book,  certainly  not  more  difficult, 
but  presumably  easier  than  the  book  they  had  been 
readino- ; do  you  think  that  would  be  a fair  test  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a fair  test. 

18755.  It  would  prevent  tlie  children  getting  up  a 
book  by  heart,  and  would  tend  to  an  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  ? - Yes,  it  might  be  tried  with 
advantage. 

18756.  You  spoke  of  the  bad  effect  of  teaching  from 
cards  in  arithmetic  ; wliat  sort  of  results  do  you  object 
to  in  the  teaching  from  cards  ?—  The  teachers  prepare 
printed  cards  like  ours ; they  give  those  to  the 
children  to  work  away  at  them  ; it  is  mere  mechanical 
manipulation ; there  is  very  little  of  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  taught. 

18757.  They  classify  sums  into  typos,  and  teach  the 


children  how  to  manipulate  a certain  type  of  question  ? 

Y^es. 

18758.  Without  going  into  any  explanation?— 
There  is  very  little  cxiilanation  of  the  principles  of 
arithmetic. 

18759.  And  you  find  the  same  tiring  with  mental 
arithmetic— that  it  is  not  much  taught  ? — Perhaps  it  is 
better  taught  than  the  other  in  some  schools ; it  varies 
very  much. 

18760.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a separate  subject?— 
No. 

18761.  What  do  you  think,  then,  is  the  cause  of  so 
little  attention  being  given  to  explaining  the  reasons 
for  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  to  mental  arithmetic  ?— I 
daresay  it  is  want  of  sufficient  time;  the  time  is 
devoted  to  other  subjects,  sometimes  to  extra 
branches. 

18762.  But  is  it  not  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
arithmetic,  in  a wrong  way,  preparing  the  children  in 
certain  types  of  sums  and  cards  ? — Yes,  they  will  do 
our  cards  better  at  the  examinations  by  extensive 
practice  at  the  cards. 

18763.  But  supposing  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  tliis 
tfiaching  from  cards,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
])0ssible  to  do  it  under  the  present  results  system  ? — I 
ihink  so. 

18764.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  could  be  induced 
to  teach  the  principles  of  arithmetic  without  trying  to 
get  up  the  children  in  definite  types  of  sums?— To 
teach  the  principles  and  practice  of  arithmetic 
together. 

18765.  But  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  always 
tested  by  cards  ? — It  is  tested  by  us  by  cards. 

18766.  If  the  children  make  a pass  on  these  cards 
the  results  fee  is  paid,  and  it  really  does  not  matter  as 
far  as  the  money  goes  wlietlier  the  teacher  has  taught 
the  subject  intelligently  or  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
object  to. 

18767.  There  is  no  special  fee  for  mental  arithmetic? 
— No  special  fee. 

16768.  What  inducement  is  there  to  the  teacher  to 
give  any  time  to  it? — The  inspector  asks  a few 
questions  in  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  sub-heads  of  the 
progi’amme. 

18769.  Would  his  examination  in  mental  arithmetic 
affect  the  amount  of  grant  the  school  would  get  ?— 
No. 

18770.  So  that  is  very  much  in  the  air  this  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

18771.  And  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  get 
rid  of  the  results  system,  so  that  you  might  secure  a 
more  intelligent  teaching  of  arithmetic  ? — 1 am  strongly 
of  that  opinion. 

Is772.  If  you  could  make  your  examination  in 
mental  arithmetic  bear  on  the  amount  of  grant  paid 
to  the  school  then  the  arithmetic  would  be  better 
taught  ? — I think  it  would  be  altogether  better  taught 
if  I had  power  to  ask  children  questions  on  slates  and 
combine  the  grant  for  the  entire. 

18773.  Combine  the  result  into  one  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  ? — Quite  so. 

18774.  But  you  prefer  to  have  cookery  taught  by 
the  regular  class  teacher  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  wheie 
she  is  qualified  to  do  so. 

18775.  ]Jut  in  a large  city  like  Belfast  might  it  not 
be  better  to  have  R taught  in  centres  by  an  expert 
teacher  of  cookery  ? — That  could  be  easily  done. 

18776.  It  would  be  more  efficiently  taught  in  that 
way  in  all  probability  ? — I think  it  would. 

18777.  That  would  certainly  be  the  case  in  towns 
whatever  might  be  the  ca.se  in  rui-al  districts  ? — Yes. 

1S778.  About  the  cottage  garden,  don’t  you  think 
the  results  you  aim  at  might  be  attained  by  getting 
children  in  country  districts  where  alone  cottage 
gardening  would  be  taught,  to  cultivate  plots  of  their 
own  at  home  ? — Yes. 

18779.  Getting  seeds  from  the  teacher  and  bringing 
the  results  to  him  ? — Yes. 

18780.  And  having  the  various  things  they  are 
doing  discussed  and  explained  by  him  ? — If  there  was 
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a garden  attached  to  the  school  that  would  give  them 
a wste  for  a garden  at  home. 

18781-  Do  you  not  think  it  could  he  done  hy  plots 
attached  to  their  own  houses  1 — Kot  as  well,  the 
teacher  could  not  go  to  every  garden. 

18782.  At  preseiit  where  Uiere  is  a cottage  garden 
the  teacher  is  bound  to  take  out  the  children  so  many 
liours  in  the  week  1 — Yes,  usually  during  playtime. 

187S3.  I believe  he  must  bring  them  cut  every 
— It  must  be  every  day. 

18784.  Of  course  there  are  some  days  when  it  would 
be  absurd  to  bring  tlie  children  out? — Yes,  you  could 
not  bring  them  out  in  bad  weather. 

18785.  And  there  is  a great  pare  of  the  year  when 
there  is  very  little  interest  in  the  school  garden? — 
Verv  little  in  winter. 

18786.  And  if  cottage  gardening  were  retained  on 
the  programme  it  would  be  better  -to  relax  that  rule 
so  as  to  allow  the  teacher  to  teach  them  in  the  school  ? 
—When  I say  the  children  have  to  go  to  the  garden 
for  half  an  hour  that  does  not  apply  to  winter. 

18787.  Captain  Shaw.  — If  tl\ere  is  a garden 
attached  to  the  school  is  it  not  a rule  that  they  are  to 
attend  half  an  hour  every  day  to  the  school  garden? 
—I  nm  not  aware  that  there  is  such  a rule. 

18788.  Bui  you  think  that  it  might  be  taught 
efficiently  by  taking  the  children  out  less  than  half  sin 
hour  every  d<vy  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year  ? — 
At  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year. 

18789.  Mr.  Struthebs. — Is  science  taught  in  the 
seliools  in  Belfast  ? — Very  little. 

18790.  Have  you  any  object  lessons  in  the  junior 
classes? — Yes,  iti  the  infant  schools  we  insist  on 
object  lessons;  I always  examine  on  object  lessons. 

18791.  There  is  no  sejiarato  results  fee  ? — They  are 
piid  4a.  for  infants  instead  of  3s,  in  the  ordinary 
nitional  schools,  and  we  insist  that  they  must  adopt  drill 
and  object  lessons  and  school  songs. 

18792.  Don’tyou  think  that  object lessoninstruction 
might  be  usefully  extended  to  the  higher  classes  ? — I 
think  so. 

18793.  In  the  same  way  as  kindergarten  should  be 
extended? — Yes. 

18791.  Do  you  think  five  hours  a week  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  needle- 
work ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  necessary,  especially 
as  a good  deal  of  the  time  is  wasted  in  commencing, 
firovicling  materials  and  giving  them  out  to  the 
children. 

18795.  You  are  aware  that  in  other  countries,  such 
as  England,  what  seem  to  be  good  results  are  obtained 
ia  much  less  time,  three  hours.  I.s  there  any  difficulty 
in  tlie  way  of  needlework  instruction  in  providing 
materials? — Yes,  in  some  of  the  rural  schools,  very 
gmit  difficulty. 

1879C.  But  not  in  the  town  schools? — Not  in  the 
town  schools  where  the  parents  of  the  children  are 
well-to-do. 

18797.  But  where  the  parents  of  the  children  are 
not  well-to-do  ? — There  is  some  difficulty. 

18798.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  managers  should  provide 
the  material  ? — It  the  managers  were  forced  ? 

18799.  Well,  have  some  compensation  to  them 
from  the  National  Board  for  providing  materials,  and 
then  sell  such  things  as  were  saleable  ? —Yes. 

18800.  Supposing  the  needlework  to  be  taught 
officie.ntly,  say  in  three  hours  a week,  two  hours  of 
that  time  might  be  usefully  devoted  to  cookery  ? — 
Yes. 

18801.  May  I ask  if  drawing  is  taught  to  the  girls 
as  well  as  to  the  boys  in  Belfast  town  schools  1 — Yes. 

18802.  Captain  Shaw. — You  said  that  the  failure 
>n  drawing  was  due  to  the  teachers  not  teaching  it, 
hut  merely  allowing  the  pupils  to  work  by  tb,emselves  1 
— Oi  course  I would  modify  that  largely,  I would  say 
ill  some  schools,  not  in  all. 

18S03.  Do  you  think  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
programme  of  drawing  which  is  laid  down?— No,  I 
think  not.  • 


18804.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  possible  so  to  Belfast, 
inspect  drawing  and  lay  down  such  a programme  that  ii”l897 
the  teachers  would  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  cliild-  ■ — 
ren  while  they  were  learning  it? — -Well,  I think  there  Moran, 

would  very  little  difference. 

18805.  Mr.  Struthers. — Is  not  this  because 
general  inspection  of  the  method  is  better  than  ex- 
amination of  the  results  just  as  in  the  case  of  arith- 
metic I — Yes. 

18806,  Captain  Sh.^w. — The  present  programme 
only  includes  freehand  drawing  as  a necessity? — 

That  is  so. 

18807.  I think  you  said  you  would  approve  of 
geometrical  drawing  or  drawing  to  scale,  with  the  use 
of  simple  instruments  being  added  to  it  in  every 
case? — Yes,  and  model  drawing  in  the  senior  classes. 

18808.  In  tl'.e  inspection  do  you  look  at  the  work 
the  children  have  done  during  the  year? — Yes,  in 
some  cases,  for  instance  all  the  copy  books  the  child- 
ren have  written  during  the  year  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  inspector. 

18809.  But  I am  speaking  of  drawing  ? — Not  in  the 
case  of  drawing,  but  in  the  case  of  needlework,  the 
worked  articles  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspector 
at  the  examinations. 

18810.  You  said  you  approve  of  the  programme  of 
handicraft  laid  down  by  the  Board? — Perhaps 
simplified  a little. 

18811.  Don’t  you  think  the  complicated  nature  of 
it  may  have  led  tr,  the  opposition  in  the  giving  of 
manual  instruction  ? — It  may  have. 

18812.  Is  it  not  rather  a utilitarian  programnae 
than  an  educational  ? — It  seems  so. 

18813.  If  you  take  the  first  jear  they  start  by 
having  to  be  all  expert  in  a number  of  tools,  it  dej)ends 
on  the  meaning  you  give  to  “ expert,”  but  it  looks  as 
if  they  had  to  be  trained  cai-penters  at  the  end  of  the 
year? — Yes,  there  is  another  suggestion  I have  to 
make,  for  young  children  I believe  tools  specially 
made  for  children  should  be  used  ; it  is  absurd  to 
see  a child  of  ten  or  eleven  trying  to  work  with  a 
liig  saw,  or  to  move  a large  jack  plane  along  a 
board. 

18814.  Then  when  you  get  the  second  year’s  pro- 
gramme it  is  still  more  complicated,  here  they  have 
got  to  be  not  only  carpenters,  but  glaziei’S  and 
jiainters  ? — That  programme  should  be  recast  and 
modified  considerably. 

18815.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teachers  if  they  saw  a course 
of  manual  instruction  which  was  merely  educational, 
which  trained  them  in  accuracy,  taught  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  use  of  drawing  and  to  apply  it  in  prac- 
tice?— Yes,  I believe  they  would  adopt  it  more 
i-eadily  than  they  would  adopt  that  programme. 

18816.  When  you  say  you  would  recommend  that 
it  should  be  taught  in  training  colleges,  would  you 
prefer  to  have  it  in  the  training  colleges  or  the  prac- 
tising schools  attached  to  tlie  colleges  ? - I would  have 
it  at  both. 

18817.  In  the  training  colleges  students  might 
become  proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  themselves  ? — 

Yes,  and  in  the  practising  schocls  that  they  might  see 
how  it  was  taught. 

18818.  That  they  might  see  the  object  of  the  in- 
struction and  leai-n  that  it  was  not  to  turn  out 
caipenters  or  craftsmen,  but  assist  in  the  general 
education  of  the  child? — Yes. 

18819.  Is  needlework  taught  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  in  tlie  scliool  as  drawing,  the  children  are  put 
down  to  sew  and  the  teacher  goes  to  something  else  ? 

— As  a rule  the  teacher  supervises  the  iieedlewoik 
dui'ing  the  time. 

18820.  But  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  set 
students  down  and  let  them  work  away  for  an  hour? 

— It  is  quite  possible,  but  I don’t  know  that  it  is 
done,  she  lias  nothing  else  to  do  during  that  time,  the 
needlework  is  compulsory  for  an  hour  each  day. 

18821.  And  they  do  nothing  except  the  needlc- 
work  ? — Except  the  needlewoik. 

Y 
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18822.  Is  it  your  opinion  tlifit  five  lioure  is  the 
least  that  can  be  devoted  during  the  week  to  it  ? — I 
would  not  be  very  positive  in  that,  I think  three 
hours  would  do. 

1 8823.  The  main  reason  urged  for  giving  five  hours 
is  that  it  takes  so  long  giving  out  the  material  and 
putting  it.  back  again,  if  you  gave  oue-and-a-half  hours 
each  week  you  might  get  as  much  done? — You 
might. 

18824.  Perhaps  one-aud-a-half  hours  is  a little  too 
long  to  keep  children  at  one  occupation  1 — Yes. 

18825.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  told  us  that  sewing  was 
compatible  with  complete  mental  vacuity,  do  you 
think  that  is  so?  What  do  the  boys  in  the  town 
schools  do  in  the  place  of  agriculture? — Sometimes 
they  have  book-keeping,  of  course  they  have  book- 
keeping in  rural  schools  also,  and  sometimes  extra 
branches,  geometry  or  algebra. 

18826.  You  say  “ sometimes,”  is  anything  laid 
down  as  a necessity  to  replace  agriculture? — No,  not 
in  town  schools. 

18827.  Tlien  apparently  they  have  more  time  at 
their  disposal  for  extra  subjects  in  town  schools  than 
in  rural  schools? — Yes. 

18828.  Is  it  a common  practice  to  give  home  lessons 
to  all  the  students  in  all  the  scliools  ? — Yes. 

18829.  Do  you  know  how  much  time  a day  is 
devoted  to  it  ? — Probably  one-and-a-half  or  two  hours 
ill  the  evening,  they  learn  their  le.--sons  at  home,  and 
they  ai'e  examined  next  morning  by  the  teacher. 

18830.  That  extends  the  school  houi-s  practically? 
— Practically  it  does. 

18831.  Don't  you  think  they  would  be  better  em- 
ployed if  they  were  kept  in  school,  .suppose  the  home 
lesson  was  learned  during  the  l.inie  for  drawing  and 
one  hour  put  ou  for  drawing  ? — I think  the  hours  are 
lont^  enough  now.  Probably  the  children  themselves 
prefer  to  chose  their  own  time  at  home  for  learning 
thoir  lessons. 

18832.  But  do  they  learn  them  as  a matter  of 
fact  ? — I believe  they  do  in  most  cases. 

18833.  Then  as  regards  extra  subjects,  ai-e  they 
generally  taught? — Geometry  and  algebra  are  pretty 
generally  taught  to  fifth  class,  first  and  second  stages, 


and  first  stage,  sixth : they  are  not  paid  any  results  fee 
for  them  in  any  lower  class. 

18834.  Do  you  think  the  arithmetic  which  is 
taughtmight  .be  modified  with  advantage  ? — I think 
it  might. 

18835.  And  the  demands  for  reading  in  the  upper 
classes,  do  you  tliink  they  are  excessive  or  unnecessary 
for  the  general  education? — I think  reading  is 
extremely  desirable,  and  I would  not  like  to  have  it 
curtailed. 

18836.  But  the  class  of  reading  you  have  in  the 
sixth  book,  do  you  think  a child  could  do  with  less  of 
that  ? They  are  supposed  to  know  and  explain  the 
whole  of  those  lesson  books,  able  to  read  and  explain? 
—Yes. 

18837.  Chairman. — Since  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Act  was  introduced  into  Belfast  has  it  been 
enforced  really? — It  has. 

18838.  What  effect  has  the  Act  produced? — Very 
beneficial  effects;  there  have  been  recently  a gi-eau 
number  of  prosecutions  under  the  Act. 

18839.  Do  the  pai-ents  in  general  show  willingness 
to  yield  to  this  Compulsory  Act  ? — I am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I think  that  there  is  no  great  opposition  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

• 18840.  Captain  Shaav. — At  ivhat  age  c.an  children 
be  taken  into  the  factories  here  ? — At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  or  they  ean  be  taken  in  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  if  they  have  a certificate  from  the  in- 
spector that  they  have  passed  into  the  fourth  class. 

18841.  Mr.  Strutiiisrs. — But  not  under  tliiiteeii, 
not  even  as  half-timers  ? — Yes,  they  take  them  in  as 
lialf-timers  at  eleven : in  a laige  number  of  our  schools 
there  are  half-timers. 

18842.  Chairman. — Has  the  school  accommodation 
in  Belfast  been  found  sufficient  since  compulsion 
was  introduced  ? — It  is  amply  sufficient  in  most 
cases. 

18843.  Mr.  Mollot. — Has  there  not  been  an 
increase  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  scliools 
owing  to  the  results  system  ? — Certainly. 

18844.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  would  show 
that  ? — I have  not. 
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18845.  Cn.AiRM.AN. — You  are  a National  school 
teacher? — Yes. 

18846.  Where  is  your  school  located? — Bally- 
macarrett, Comber-street. 

18847.  What  is  the  size  of  your  school? — I have 
five  assistants  : my  average  is  210. 

18848.  Are  we  to  consider  your  opinion  as 
representative  of  the  large  number  of  teachers? — 
Well,  I have  been  nominated  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  I believe  that  repre.sents  .a  large  number 
of  associations  ; at  Congress  they  did  not  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  it,  but  a number  of  associations 
have  done  so  since,  and  I believe  that  I represent  a 
number  of  those  associations. 

18849.  How  many  teachers  would  that  Central 
Committee  represent? — 7,000  teachers  altogether. 

18850.  Well,  if  you  represent  them? — Well,  but 
I am  sent  here  by  the  Central  Committee,  I did  not 
say  I represented  all  those. 

18351.  Mr.  Harrington.  — The  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Ulster? — No,  of  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

18853.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
time  of  the  pupil  in  the  National  school  is  fully 
occupied  by  the  present  programme  1 — Tt  is  more  than 
fully  occupied,  because  the  time  we  have  at  our 
present  programme  is  not  enough  for  us.  There  is 
no  room  as  the  programme  stands  for  manual  instruc- 
tion. As  the  programme  stands  there  is  no  room,  in 
my  opinion  for  anything  being  added  to  it. 

18853.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  have 
manual  instruction  if  room  be  found  for  it  ? — I cannot 
expi'css  any  opinion  on  that,  but  I don’t  think  it 


would  be  desirable  in  our  schools.  I think  manual 
instruction  would  be  desirable  if  you  had  a proper 
place  for  having  it  taught  and  proper  teachers. 

18854.  At  what  age  generally  do  the  children 
leave  your  schools  ? — Generally  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  that  is  the  highest,  but  80  per  cent,  leave  at 
eleven,  I may  say. 

18855.  Is  "their  education  sufficiently  advanced?— 
No,  sir,  I won’t  say  that  their  education  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  anything  excepting  that  it  satisfies  the 
Commissioners,  and  then  they  can  get  a certificate 
that  they  have  passed  in  the  fourth  class ; that  I 
suppose  satisfies  their  parents. 

18856.  But  you  don’t  consider  the  Commissioners 
are  sufficiently  competent  authorities  ? — Excuse  me, 
sir — we  give  what  will  satisfy  the  Commissioners,  ive 
hope  that  they  will  be  harder  to  satisfy  in  future. 

18857.  Of  those  that  remained  beyond  that  would 
many  remain  to  fourteen  years  ? — Not  with  me.  I 
don’t  know  that  I have  any  remaining  to  fourteen, 
except  monitors,  or  thirteen  even,  well,  thirteen 
would  be  the  highest,  and  a very  small  number  would 
remain  until  that  time. 

18858.  Of  course  we  cannot  say  anything  about 
adding  manual  instruction  at  present,  but  if  proper 
accommodation  were  provided  and  qualified  teachei'S 
were  supplied,  could  you  make  any  proposal  as  to  a 
change  in  the  programme  that  would  find  time  for 
giving  such  instruction  ? — If  you  have  proper  teachers 
and  proper  places  for  teaching  them,  the  only  change 
that  would  be  required  would  be  to  allow  children  to 
leave  the  schools  and  go  to  those  places. 
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18859.  Olx,  yes,  but -we  -would  mean,  say,  an  hour 
or  half  an  hour  on  each  day  of  the  -week  for  this 
instruction,  the  rest  to  be  literary  ?— But  for  your 
literary  instruction  at  present  your  time  is  too  short, 
for  now,  this  montli,  commences  explanation  in 
reading,  a most  useful  thing,  but  we  have  not  time  to 
do  it,  and  we  will  have  to  curtail  something  else. 

18860.  Could  you  not  curtail  in  grammar  and 
geography  without  any  real  j'ractical  loss'! — Yes,  I 
would  curtail  in  grammar  by  abolishing  it  nearly 
.altogether  in  the  way  it  is  taught  at  present. 

18861.  I hope  you  are  not  teaching  it  so  badl}'  that 
you  would  abolish  it?— We  are  teaching  it  as  wo 
are  reipiired  to  teach  it. 

18862.  Mr.  IlAnRixoTOK. — Off  by  heart  1 — No, 
but  our  principal  time  is  occupied  in  parsing. 

18863.  Chaiuman. — You  would  give  less  parsing  '! 
Yes,  sir,  I -would. 

138Ci.  We  would  be  greatly  guided  by  tlie  opinion 
of  an  experienced  teacher  like  you  1 — X think 
grammar  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  but  it  should  con- 
sist more  of  simple  analysis  and  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  and  especially  in  the 
correction  of  vulgarisms. 

18865.  Do  youthinkwouldchildreninBelfiist  attend 
continuation  schools? — Well,  sir,  I think  they  would. 

IS860.  I’hat  is  the  only  time  apparently  that  you 
could  have  for  this  instruction  t — I think  they  would, 
that  is  those  that  would  think  they  would  benefit  by 
it,  but  there  are  a great  many  children  who  would, 
perhaps,  think  they  would  not  benefit  by  it.  I would 
like  very  much  to  see  continuation  classes,  for  it  would 
be  some  place  for  young  ]>eoj)le  to  go  to  in  the  even- 
iu"  instead  of  spending  their  evenings  as  they  do  now. 

IsSGT.  It  was  stated  to  us  in  Livei-pool  and  Bir- 
mingham and  elsewhere,  that  by  taking  half  an  hour 
from  the  literixry  subjects  for  cookery  and  laundry  for 
the  girls,  and  for  woodwork  and  model  work  for  the 
boys  that  really  tlie  literary  instruction  did  not  suffer, 
that  they  came  back  to  it  with  a fresh  zest  1—1  would 
not  like  to  contradict  that,  is  that  the  opinion  of 
every  person  in  England? 

18S6S.  It  was  the  opinion  of  every  person  that  ap- 
peared before  ns  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  London, 
Carlisle  and  Barrow  ? — I have  been  reading  that  book 
that  Mr.  yadler  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
lately,  in  that  book  was  the  last  report  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Commissioners,  and  I think  there  is  some 
pei-son  here  who  says  differently  from  that.  Mr. 
Shaw,  inspecting  on  certain  schools,  says“  The  taking 
of  two  hours  for  manual  instruction  from  the  time 
available  for  literary  work  will  certainly  reduce  the 
literary  attainments  of  pupils  in  these  schools. 

18869.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  you  know  to  what 
schools  that  applies  ? — Grammar  schools. 

Mr.  Stkcttieus. — And  he  does  not  say  it  has  re- 
duced, he  says  it  -xvill  reduce,  he  prophesies.  We  want 
a statement  that  it  has  reduced. 

18870.  Chairman. — Is  drawing  taught  in  those 
schools? — Drawing  is  taught  to  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school  from  third  class  uj). 

18871.  Is  mensuration  taught? — No,  sir,  because 
it  is  connected  with  Euclid,  and  no  students  coming 
to  me  will  take  it  up. 

18872.  Do  you  teach  any  elementary  physics? — 

. No,  sir,  unfortunately,  I don’t. 

,:.iil'S873.  Y'ouhaveno  means  of  giving  experiments, 
i.think  ?— There  would  be  means  enough  if  they  were 
required. 

18874.  What  changes  in  the  programme  would 
you  recommend  for  boys  entering  commercial  pur- 
suits?— I would  have  them  certainly  that  they  were 
able  to  write  well,  that  they  were  able  to  do  book- 
keeping, and  do  a considerable  amount  of  mercantile 
arithmetic,  that  is  shopping  arithmetic  as  has  been 
said,  and  if  it  were  possible,  but  I don’t  know  if  it 
' would  be  ])0ssible,  I would  try  to  give  them  some  of 
the  languages,  such  as  French  or  Gennan,  I think  if 
that  could  be  attained  it  would  be  a great  matter. 
18875.  Is  kindergai'ten  largely  taught  in  the 


schools  here  ? — I don’t  know,  I have  no  exjierience,  I 
don’t  teach  it  myself. 

18876.  Captain  Shaw.— You  were  good  enough  to 
quote  from  me  just  a minute  ago,  do  you  know  that 
those  remarks  applied  to  organised  science  schools  ? — 
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That  maybe,  I don’t  know. 

18877.  Do  you  know  that  those  . schools  are  re- 
quired to  have  thirteen  hours  in  the  week  of  science 
instruction  besides  literary  work  ? — At  any  rate  he 
savs  two  hours  for  manual  instruction  must  be  taken 
off  their  literary  instruction. 

18878.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  only  eight 
hours  left  for  ordinary  literaiy  work  in  those  schools, 
and  the  remark  made  was  that  two  hours  deduc- 
tiou  from  those  eight  would  diminish  the  literary  in- 
struction ? — Any  person  would  have  prophesied  that, 
but  is  manual  instruction  taken  up  much  in  primary 
schools  in  England  ? 

18879.  In  the  primary  schools  in  all  the  large  towns 
it  is  ? In  that  report  we  have  manual  instruction  in- 

cluded with  thirteen  other  subjects,  and  it  says  there 
were  only  1826  pupOs  examined  in  the  whole  four- 
teen subjects. 

18880.  Those  are  specific  subjects,  manual  instruc- 
tion is  not  a specific  subject  and  would  not  be  in  that 
return  as  it  is  examined  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Those  are  specific  subjects  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools,  but  not  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department? — Do  I understand  that  manual 
instruction  is  not  taught  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department? 

18881.  It  is,  in  England,  as  a matter  of  fact,  at  pre- 
sent, and  is  not  included  in  those  figures  ? — Then  it 
would  not  be  included  in  the  primary  schools. 

18882.  But  it  is  taught  in  the  primary  schools  ? — 
Well,  but  if  we  teach  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  the  primary  schools  the  Commissioners 
take  no  notice  of  it,  I have  taught  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  many  a year,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  took  no  notice 
of  it  except  to  ask  -xvhat  money  I made  by  it. 

1SS83.  You  think  that  both  the  method  of  inspec- 
tion and  the  subjects  of  instruction  might  be 
modified?— I tnink  the  subjects  of  instruction  might 
be  modified  ; I don’t  wish  to  say  anything  about 
the  method  of  inspection. 

18884.  Without  the  child’s  general  education 
suffering  ? — In  fact  I believe  the  child’s  general  educa- 
tion would  be  benefited. 

18SS5.  You  make  the  remark  that  “ a good  general 
education  is  the  best  foundation  for  a good  technical 
education”  ? — I think  so. 

18886.  Kindly  give  us  yo'urviewsasto  what  would 
be  a good  general  education? — I think  to  be  well  able  to 
read,  to  understand  what  they  do  read,  and  to  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  to  be 
able  to  keep  accounts  neatly  and  fairly,  and  have  a 
o-eneral  intelligence  would  be  what  I would  call  a good 
general  education.  I -would  have  drawing  from  the 
fiat  and  drawing  to  scale,  and  I would  think  that  a 
jierson  who  had  done  so  -would  have  a good  general 
education. 

18887.  I suppose  a good  general  education  would 
include  a certain  command  of  the  hand,  neatness. 


accuracy  and  constructive  ability  ? — But  these  can  be 
got  in  school.  By  manual  instruction,  I understand 
cutting  of  sticks,  and  using  saws  and  hammers,  and 
modelling  in  clay,  and  I don’t  see  either  the  time  or 
the  necessity  for  it,  manual  instruction  or  dexterity  is 
not  thought  so  much  of  as  it  used  to  be,  we  have  im- 
proved tools  and  machinery.  I have  never  heard  of 
any  person  complaining  that  with  their  hands  they 
were  not  able  to  get  on  well,  hut  many  persons  have 
complained  to  me  that  they  did  not  get  as  much 
education  at  school  as  they  might  and  nave  suffered 
all  their  lives. 

18888.  Don’t  you  think  although,  they  may  not 
perceive  it  there  is  a necessity  for  a general  training 
of  tlie  body  as  well  as  of  the  memory?— I believe  so, 
but  I fail  to  see  how  we  are  to  generally  train  the 
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?c/1F'i897  ^ other  children  1 

' — h 18889.  Nobody  ever  contemjdated  that  one  teacher 

Robert.  -witii  sixty  or  seventy  children  should  have  manual 
instruction  stuck  on  to  the  top  of  his  other  duties  1 — I 
must  say  I am  a little  labouring  in  the  dark,  because 
I don’t  know  what  is  intended  by  manual  instruction. 
I don’t  wish  to  be  against  it,  because  I believe  manual 
instruction  is  necess  ivy  for  some  people  at  lease,  who 
will  be  applying  themselves  to  trades,  but  I don’t  see 
how  it  is  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  without  there  is 
a revolution  and  there  are  schools  built  aud  proper 
teachers. 

18890.  You  agree  there  is  no  use  in  teaching  a sub- 
ject unless  you  have  a pi'ojDer  teacher  and  proper 
methods  of  teaching  1 — I think  so.  I am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  that. 

18891.  I think  you  advocate  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing 1 — Very  much. 

18392.  But  that  is  manual  instruction  to  a certain 
extent? — It  is,  and  so  is  needlework. 

18893.  It  also,  if  properly  taught,  is  a good  train- 
ing in  observation,  of  which  sometimes  people  are 
lacking,  and  after  they  have  received  their  education, 
training  in  observation  is  also  useful? — Yes. 

18894.  A great  many  people  go  through  the  world 
without  using  their  eyes? — The  more  they  can  be 
taught  to  use  their  eyes  the  more  generally  apt  they 
would  be  at  anything. 

18895.  Would  you  advocate  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing as  far  as  it  comes  in  for  sketches  for  models  or  for 
practical  purposes  1 — I don’t  know  anything  about 
model  drawing,  but  certainly,  for  practical  purposes, 
I would  have  practical  geometry. 

18896.  Would  you  think  it  practical  training  if  a 
child  is  taught  to  draw  the  plan  and  the  elevation,  or 
working  drawing,  of  some  object,  and  that  he  should 
execute  it  in  some  manner  afterwards  ? — Well,  if  he 
Lad  someone  to  direct  him  perhaps  it  would. 

18897.  You  also  wish  a course  of  elementary 
physics  1 — Oh,  certainly. 

18898.  You  would  advocate  that  being  taught 
practically,  I presume  ? — I would,  indeed. 

18899.  And  with  experiments  ? — With  experi- 
ments. Books  are  very  useful,  but  die  teaching  with- 
out experiments  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

18900.  That  is  a great  training  in  observation  and 
also  reasoning  to  a certain  extent.  If  properlv  put 
before  the  children,  would  you  advocate  the  teach- 
ing of  these  throughout  the  classes,  from  first  class 
upwards  ?— I don’t  know  about  the  fii-st  class.  It 
takes  a considerable  time  to  teach  reading  mechani- 
cally, and  until  we  have  it  taught  mechaiiically  ex- 
planation is  no  use. 

18901.  But  you  can  give  object  lessons  eveu  to 
very  small  children?— I suppose  object  lessons  even 
to  the  fi]-sb  class  would  be  useful.  They  could  not 
do  any  harm. 

18902.  And  they  might  be  made  scientific  with- 
out brhiging  in  difficult  words  which  a child  cannot 
understand.  You  say  Euclid  and  mensuration  should 
be  coEsidered  separate  subjects  ? — Yes  : I think  so. 

18903.  Would  you  put  mensuration  in  with 
geometry  and  make  it  part  of  geometrical  drawing? 
— I would  not.  I would  make  mensuration  a 
separate  subject,  because  I find  it  is  vei-y  useful  in 
Belfast. 

18904.  Part  of  a course  of  accurate  training  in 
measurement,  perhaps  1 — Well,  I would  use  the  ruler 
and  you  could  measure  things— everything  that  hap- 
pened to  come  in  your  way — actually  measure  it  aud 
do  it  as  practically  as  possible. 

18905.  Mr.  Struthers.— Is  not  that  practical 
geometry  ? — Yes. 

18906.  Then  why  do  yon  wish  to  make  it  a 
separate  subject  ? — Because  practical  geometry  some- 
times takes  something  more  in  than  that.  Our  fault 
is  we  want  to  make  our  subjects  too  extensive.  In- 
stead of  getting  a little  well,  we  have  a smattering  of 
a whole  lot  of  things. 


18907.  Do  you  teach  agriculture  in  your  school? 
— No,  sir.  Well,  I did  teach  agriculture.  Of  course 
people  sa>d  I only  taught  it  for  a fee  in  Belfast 
and  I was  not  able  to  say  they  were  wrong,  and 
consequently  I gave  it  up.  One  thing  I found  was 
I had  two  readers  instead  of  one,  and  I believe  it 
was  useful  in  making  good  readers. 

1890S.  Would  you  apj>rove  of  reading  from  un- 
seen passages  1 — Yes,  if  I could  get  an  unseen  passage 
that  was  not  more  difficult  than  the  book  they  ha<l 
been  reading  in,  but  if  I get  a passage  from  an  un. 
seen  book  I am  afraid  of  it.  Here  is  one  out  of  our 
Fourth  Book — “ The  immediate  and  continuous  applj. 
cation  of  cold,  by  the  employment  of  irrigation,  will 
prevent  much  fusion  into  the  injured  joint,  and 
also  the  occurrence  of  acute  inftammation,”  That 
means  the  application  of  a wet  cloth  to  a sprain. 

18909.  For  pupils  of  what  age  ? — Between  ten  and 
eleven. 

18910.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  your  position. 
You  would  have  elementary  physics  taught  in  schools'? 
—I  would. 

18911.  And  although  you  have  not  fully  con- 
sidered the  question,  you  would  begin  that  witii 
object  lessons  in  the  junior  classes  ? — That  is  a point 
I have  not  considered. 

18912.  But  on  the  general  principle  you  are 
agreed  that  in  an  ideal  scheme  of  education  you 
would  have  elementary  science  with  e.xperinients 
taught  practically  to  the  children? — Yes. 

18913.  For  what  purpose? — For  the  purpose  of 
awakening  their  imagination  and  making  them  gener- 
ally attentive. 

18914.  Making  them  more  observant  and  training 
their  reasoning  powers  ? — Yes,  and  letting  them  see 
the  reason  of  things. 

18915.  You  would  also  teach  drawing? — Yes. 

18916.  For  a similai-  purpose  ? — Training  their 
ohsei'vation  and  accuracy. 

18917.  But  at  present  you  only  teach  freehand 
drawing,  do  you  think  that  that  gives  all  the  train- 
ing in  accuracy  that  might  be  had  ? — I won’t  say  ail 
the  training  in  accuracy,  but  I say  unless  we 
can  draw  freehand  well,  the  other  drawing  would  not 
be  very  well  done. 

18918.  Don't  you  think  a person  can  draw  with  scale 
and  compasses  who  cannot  do  freehand  at  all  ? — If 
you  give  them  a scale  and  compass,  perhaps  they 
could,  but  I don’t  consider  it  drawing. 

18919.  It  is  generally  called  drawing,  but  why 
should  that  form  of  drawing  be  postpone  1 until  the 
pupils  are  perfect  in  freehand  ? — 1 don’t  know. 

18920.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  introduced  at 
a comparatively  early  stage  in  the  child’s  course?— 
Perhaps  it  might. 

18921.  And  I think  you  said  already  that  this- 
drawing  to  scale  and  for  plan  and  elevation  might  be 
made  more  intelligible  to  the  children  if  they  made 
objects  from  these  drawings? — I said  it  may  be  so, 
but  I did  not  give  an  opinion  of  my  own  with  regard 
to  it. 

18922.  Does  not  that  seem  a reasonable  opinion, 
how  are  they  to  understand  the  meaning  of  plans  and 
elevations,  unless  they  make  the  object  or  see  the 
i-elation  of  the  object  to  it  ? — TJiey  draw  from  plan 
and  elevation  with  me.  and  I don’t  see  when  I can 
take  them  away  to  build  up  what  they  have  drawn. 

18923.  It  would  be  a very  simple  thing  to  build 
up  the  structure  of  which  they  had  drawn  the  plan 
and  elevation  with  square  cubes  of  brick  such  as  they 
have  in  the  kindergarten? — Where  am  I to  have 
that? 

18924.  I am  merely  inquiring  as  to  the  possible 
scheme  of  education  ? — Oh,  yes. 

18925.  Then  both  elementary  instruction  in  science 
and  in  drawing  are,  in  your  view,  parts  of  a good 
general  scheme  of  education? — Yes. 

18926.  Bub  you  have  strong  objections,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather,  to  manual  instruction  ? — I think  I 
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explained  what  I understood  hy  manual  instruction, 
carving  in  wood  and  modelling. 

18927.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  we  received  in 
England? — I read  some  of  it. 

18928.  Does  not  that  give  you  rather  a different 
idea  as  to  what  is  commonly  understood  by  manual 
instraction? — No,  I have  not  got  a good  idea  of  what 
you  mean  by  it  yet,  perhaps  that  is  my  stupidity. 

18929.  The  only  plan  I can  recommend  to  you  i.s 
to  study  the  evidence  we  received  in  Birmingham  and 
London  1 — Excuse  me,  I did  not  see  that  evidence  at 
all,  but  I understand  that  in  Liverpool,  where  they 
have  manual  instruction,  it  is  not  in  connection  with 
primary  schools,  they  have  some  outside  places  where 
they  can  send  seventeen  or  eighteen  children. 

18930.  Have  you  read  tlie  evidence  we  got  in 
Liverpool  ? — I have  not. 

18931.  Then,  from  what  do  you  understand  that 
this  manual  instruction  is  not  given  in  the  primary 
schools,  you  say  you  under.stand  that  that  is  the  case  ? 
Well,  I understand  that  is  the  case. 

18932.  From  what? — From  a teacher  that  belongs 
to  Ireland,  living  in  Birkenhead,  when  I was  making 
all  the  inciuirios  I could  as  to  how  it  was  taught. 

18933.  And  although  you  were  making  all  the 
inquiries,  yet  you  neglected  to  read  the  evidence  we 
obtained  ? — How  could  I read  it,  I did  not  know  of 
its  publication, 

18934.  Then,  you  would  not  bo  surprised  to  learn 
that  manual  instruction  is  given  in  everyone  of  the 
Liver[X)ol  primary  schools,  board  schools  ? — It  would 
be  a surprise  to  me,  because  I understood  differently, 
I did  not  know  of  this  evidence  at  all. 

18935.  If  you  read  that  evidence  you  will  find  that 
it  is  a fact  that  manual  instruction,  using  it  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word,  is  given  in  all  the  Board 
schools  of  Liverpool,  and  not  merely  in  the  higher 
schools,  but  throughout  the  schools,  of  course  in 
different  forms,  simpler  exercises  in  the  lower  stan- 
dards, more  advanced  in  the  higher. 

18936.  But,  in  any  case,  you  are  agreed  that 
elementary  science  and  drawing  should  be  part  of  a 
good  general  education,  and  if  you  saw  evidence  to 
make  you  think  that  manual  instruction — I am  using 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense — was  only  instruction 
of  the  same  character  as  the  drawing,  tending  to 
train  accuracy  and  observation,  you  would  be  inclined 
to  include  it  in  your  general  scheme  of  education  1 — 
I think  I ought  to  include  everything  that  would 
lead  to  a good  general  education. 

18937.  You  must  understand  that  manual  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  using  the  saw,  plane 
and  hammer,  but  applies  to  any  form  of  work  whicli 
trains  the  hand  and  eye.  Then  in  order  to  get  this 
good  general  education  that  you  spoke  of,  you  would 
modify  the  present  system  somewhat  ? — I would. 

18938.  For  one  thing,  I gather  you  would  teach 
reading  in  a more  sensible  way  ? — Certainly,  but  we 
must  have  more  time  to  teach  it. 

18939.  At  any  rate  you  would  have  it  taught  in 
a different  way  to  what  it  is  at  present  ? — I would. 

18940.  You  would  have  much  simpler  reading 
books  ? — ^Yes. 

18941.  You  don't  believe  that  such  a passage  as 
you  have  read  to  us  could  be  understood  by  a child 
of  ten  or  eleven  ? — Certainly  not. 

18942.  And  although  you  liad  ten  hours  a day  to 
teach  that  child  that  book,  you  never  could  malie  it 
understand  it? — It  would  make  no  difference. 

18943.  So  if  you  wantto  teach  children  at  that  age 
you  must  have  a simpler  book  ? —A  simjjler  book. 

18944.  And  if  they  had  a book  that  they  could 
understand,  they  might  read  a good  deal  more  ? — 
They  might  read  a good  deal  more,  but  I think  I 
would  have  less  reading,  and  let  them  understand  what 
they  read. 

18945.  Don’t  you  tiiink  there  is  a certain  advantage 
in  getting  a child  to  read  a grpat  deal,  provided  it  is 
matter  within  his  capacity  ? — I do. 

18946.  And  from  that  point  of  view  the  test  of 


unseen  reading  would  be  a very  fair  one,  provided 
you  are  certain  the  passage  is  not  more  difficult  than 
in  the  books  from  which  he  has  been  reading? — I 
think  so. 

18947.  You  think  mm-e  time  might  be  saved  in  the 
instruction  of  arithmetic  ? — Certainly,  by  a change  in 
the  method  of  teaching. 

1S94S.  You  would  teach  it  in  a more  practical  way, 
teaching  quickness  of  calculation? — Yes,  quickness 
aaid  accuracy. 

18949.  Andexplairationofthe  priueiples? — I would 
explain  the  principles  to  a certain  extent. 

18950.  I mean  BO  that  the  children  did  things  in- 
telligently, and  you  wo\ild  consider  that  moi-e  impor- 
tant than  questions  in  alligation  and  finding  geomet- 
rical means? — Yes,  I don’t  see  what  use  they  are. 

18951.  If  yon  had  reading  and  arithmetic,  the  two 
principal  subjects  in  an  ordinary  school  course  simpli- 
fied in  this  way,  then  you  would  find  time  for  the 
development  of  practical  instruction  ? — Certainly. 

18952.  On  the  lines  you  have  already  described  as 
part  of  a good  genei-al  education  ? — Yes. 

18953.  You  mention  at  the  end  of  your  memor- 
andum that  you  would  have  boys  intended  for  com- 
mercial pursuits  instructed  in  a special  way,  they 
should  be  trained  in  quickness  and  accuracy  in  calcu- 
lating ordinary  «ouimorcial  transactions,  commercial 
geography,  including  the  great  industrial  centi-es  of 
the  world,  exports  and  imports,  weigiits  and  measures, 
the  money  values  of  the  different  countries,  commercial 
letter-writing  are  all  of  considerable  value,  Avould  you 
have  that  taught  in  the  ordinai-y  day  school  ? — The 
children  who  are  going  to  commercial  life. 

18954.  But  then  all  the  children  are  not  going  to 
commercial  life,  and  a great  many  apparently  leave  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  of  those  who  remain  after  that 
age  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  ail  going  to  com- 
mercial occupations  ? — Not  all, 

18955.  So  it  would  be  a mistake  to  leach  this  pro- 
gramme to  all  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  of  a 
day  school? — It  would  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  teach  manual  instruction. 

18956.  Excuse  me,  we  have  agreed  so  far  as  we 
have  discussed  the  matter  that  the  manual  instruction 
contemplated  was  to  be  part  of  a good  general 
education,  nothing  further,  it  is  not  meant  to  train  a 
boy  to  be  a carpenter  or  for  any  industrial  pursuit,  but 
merely  to  train  his  intelligence  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  sense  of  accuracy.  This  special  commercial' 
programme  would  not  be  suitable  for  every  boy  in. 
the  upper  classes? — No. 

18957.  Would  it  not  then  be  desirable  to  have  it. 
ta\iaht  in  an  evening  school  ? — It  would. 

18958.  In  fact  all  special  subjects,  which  are  not 
part  of  a good  general  education? — In  continuation 
schools. 

18969.  For  those  who  choose  to  benefit  by  them  ? 
— Yes. 
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18960.  Have  you  any  idea  howthese  evening  schools 
should  be  encouraged,  we  understand  evening  schools 
are  not  common  in  Ireland  1 — They  are  very  un- 
common. 

18961.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — I don’tknow,. 
but  one  reason  may  have  been  that  persons  wlio  didi 
attend  evening  schools  when  they  were  more  common, 
did  not  attend  for  instruction,  but  came  for  amusement, 
and  consequently  people  were  obliged  to  close  them, 
I know  that  was  the  reason  why  I closed  an  evening 
school. 

18962.  What  did  you  teach  there? — It  was  a long 
time  ago,  and  I taught  the  ordinary  subjects  taught 
in  the  day  school. 

18963.  Of  course  Ireland  lias  made  considerable 
progress  in  education  since,  I fancy  ? — It  has. 

18964.  And  you  might  find  iioiv  a class  of  pupils 
who  would  come  to  evening  school  to  learn  something? 
— Yes,  I am  aware  that  in  Belfast  a considerable 
number  of  people  are  asking  after  evening  soliools. 

18965.  Have  you  thought  of  any  step  that  might 
be  taken  to  encourage  evening  schools  ? What  do  you 
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think  might  be  done  to  encourage  the  starting  of 
evening  schools  1 ‘-First  of  all  where  would  be  the 
teachers,  would  it  be  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  day 
school,  or  any  special  teacher. 

1 8966.  Where  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  clay  school 
could  teach  any  special  subject  he  would  be  a very 
suitable  man^ — No,  I have  not  thought  of  any  special 
way  in  which  they  could  be  encouraged. 

18967.  Mr.  Haurixgton. — We  are  anxious  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
3’ou  have  given  us  .some  of  your  views,  may  I ask  were 
you  authorised  by  the  Central  Organization  to  give 
evidence  here  1 — They  select  ed  me  to  give  evidence. 

18968.  How  were  you  selected  maylaslc? — Just 
by  a resolution  of  the  Central  Committee. 

18969.  At  the  Congress! — No,  not  at  the  Congress, 
there  is  a committee  meeting  in  Dxiblin  twice  every 
quarter  and  there  was  a resolution  passed  that  certaui 
members  of  the  committee  would  appear  before  tl'.is 
Commission  if  they  required  them  and  give  evidence. 

18970.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  your  views  re- 
present the  view.s  of  the  teachers  of  the  clistnct!  --! 
may  say  that  my  views  represent  tlie  views  of  the 
Belfast  Teachers  Association,  and  also  of  tJie  whole  of 
the  teachei-s  of  the  county  Deny 

18971.  And  at  the  same  time  yoij  admit  you  have 
not  had  any  actual  experience  of  this  manual  instruc- 
tion 1 — No,  sir. 

18972.  You  have  not  seen  it  taught ! — I have  not 
seen  it  taught. 

18973.  Have  ycu  read  any  works  on  tho  subject! 
— I have  seen  a person  from  Birkenhead  showing  what 
was  done  with  the  knife  and  things  of  that  sort,  he 
was  over  here  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  and  that  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  manual  instruction  was,  tliat  it  was  mak- 
ing things  with  a knife. 

18974.  But  yon  have  3iot  seen  this  manual  instruc- 
tion carried  out  yourself  in  any  of  the  English  schools! 
— I have  not. 

18975.  Fave  you  read  any  works  on  the  subject! 
— 'Well,  no,  not  particularly. 

18976.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  the  ex- 
perience you  liave  had,  or  rather  have  not  had,  is  the 
experience  of  most  of  the  other  teachers  in  that  re- 
spect?— I should  say  there  .are  a great  many  in  the 
same  position  as  I am,  but  there  may  be  exceptions. 

18977.  I suppose  the  school  children  of  Belfast  go 
principally  to  manual  occupations  when  they  leave 
school,  the  great  bulk  of  them  ?—• The  great  bulk  of 
them  go  to  manual  occupations,  but  when  they  leave 
school  I don’t  know  to  what  they  go,  a great  many 
girls  leave  after  fourth  class.  A great  many  boys  go 
to  the  rope  walk. 

18978.  But  they  are  manual  occupations,  not  liter- 
ary!— A great  many  of  them  go  to  manual  occupa- 
tions. 

18979.  Do  you  consider  the  teaching,  as  it  is  in  the 
.schools  at  present,  is  sufficiently  practical,  do  you  con- 
sider it  is  too  literary  for  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
children  who  go  to  your  schools ! — I don’t  think  it  is 
half  literary  enough  to  do  them  any  good. 

18980.  Have  jmu  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  parents  of  the  children  or  the  employers  consider 
that  the  teaching  in  our  schools  is  too  litp.rary  and 
not  sufficiently  practical ! — I don’t  know  that,  1 think 
employers  think,  so  far  as  arithmetic  for  instance  is 
concerned,  although  our  pupils  may  be  able  to  do  hard 
sums  in  some  of  the  rules,  they  are  not  able  to  do 
little  sums  in  shopping  arithmetic. 

18981.  We  have  found  in  other  places  that  many 
people,  parents  and  eniployers,  think  that  our  system 
is  too  much  learning  things  by  heart,  and  thac  tlie 
children  arenof.  taught  sufficiently  how  to  think  and  use 
their  brains  ? — I think  it  is  the  results  system  in  Ire- 
land that  has  been  the  cause  of  that  to  a great  extent. 

18982.  1 think  you  said  that  a good  many  children 
leave  at  eleven,  these  would  be  tbe  lialf-timers  who  go 
into  mills! — They  leave  me  at  eleven  and  I have  no 
half-timers. 


18983.  How  would  you  suggest  that  should  be 
stopped !— A law  should  be  passed  that  they  should 
not  leave  school  until  they  had  jiassed  the  second  fifth, 
which  would  be  thirteen  ycar.s  of  age. 

18984.  Supposing  they  passed  the  stage  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  is  it  the  age  limit  you  would  have,  if  you 
could  get  the  exact  literary  training  at  twelve !— I 
have  seen  it  in  Scotland,  where  a boy  who  left  at 
twelve  ran  about  for  a year. 

18985.  Mr.  Sthutiiers. — If  a child  passed  the  fifth 
standard,  leaving  the  standard  at  twelve,  he  is  pre- 
sumably a cleverer  child  than  the  average! — Yes. 

18986.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  that  child 
should  remain  at  school  for  another  year,  would  it  not 
be  better  that  there  should  be  an  age  standard  of 
thirteen ! — I think  so. 

18987.  Mr.  Hakkixgton.— Suppose  compulsion  of 
this  kind  was  introduced  do  you  not  think  that  em- 
plovers  of  labour  would  strongly  object! — I don’t 
think  so,  some  of  them  may  do  so. 

18988.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  mentioned  that  you 
represent  the  Central  Association  of  teachers,  do  you 
also  represent  the  views  of  the  Belfast  Association  !— 

I do,  I know. 

18989.  Did  you  say  that  about  7,000  schools  were 
connected  with  the  Central  Association  ; there  are,  in 
all,  about  14,000  teachers  and  8,500  schools! — I 
said  7,000  teachers. 

18990.  May  I ask  have  you  experience  of  school 
work  anywhere  but  in  Ballymacarrett! — I have  been 
all  over  the  country. 

18991.  And  you  have  been  to  my  personal  know- 
ledge a long  time  in  Ballymacarrett.  1 am  surprised 
to  find  a statement  in  your  memorandum  that  the 
children  leave  school  at  such  an  early  age  as  eleven!— 
They  are  leaving  it  sooner  since  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Act  came  in. 

18992.  Evidence  has  been  given  that  the  attend- 
ance has  improved !— I believe  that  is  so,  but  the  fact 
is  now  when  the  pupils  can  get  a certificate  and  are. 
relieved  from  attendance  the  senior  pupils  are  not 
staying  with  us  nearly  so  well. 

18993.  Are  there  any  special  facilities  for  getting 
employment  for  that  class  of  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballymacarrett!— Oh,  yes,  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  other  part  of  Belfast  in  which  tlieve  are 
such  facilities. 

18994.  So  that  that  departure  at  the  early  age  of 
eleven  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a special  circum- 
stance connected  with  Belfast ! — It  may  be  regarded 
as  a special  circumstance  connected  with  Ballyma- 
carrett;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that,  I think  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  are  not  all,  because  parents  send 
children  to  earn  money  when  they  can  do  very  well 
without  it. 

1S995.  Are  you  generalising  from  that  particular 
instance,  when  you  dwell,  in  your  memorandum,  on 
children  leaving  at  eleven ! — From  your  own  reports 
there  are  not  20  per  cent,  of  children  over  fifth 
class. 

18996.  You  think  that  until  the  present  results 
system  is  modified  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
introduce  manual  insti-uction : have  you  any  special 
views  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  results  system 
might  be  modified  1 — I think  I have. 

18997.  I think  your  expression  a while  ago  was 
that  literary  instruction  did  not  do  much  for  the 
children  at  present ! — I think  not. 

18998.  And  you  liave  thought  out  some  plan  inde- 
pendent of  manual  instruction  by  which  their  literary 
progress  might  be  stimulated! — First  of  all  I would 
abolish  individual  examination,  and  if  a fair  per  cen- 
tage  passed  I would  pay  for  all.  I would  give  tbe 
teacher  the  liberty  of  classifying  his  children  as  he 
thought  was  fit,  making  regulations  that  if  that  were 
liable  to  abuse  it  could  be  rectified.  I would  have  an 
easier  programme  and  require  it  to  be  better  known.  I 
would  modify  the  reading  books.  I would  have  less 
arithmetic,  and  I would  have  such  as  would  be  used 
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in  shops.  Some  people  would  say  abolish  the  results 
system  altogether,  but  if  it  is  not  to  be  abolished  it  must 
be  modified  in  that  way  if  we  are  to  have  any  education. 

18999.  Has  not  the  teacher  comparative  freedom 
of  classification  at  present,  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  put  a boy  forward  from  one  class  to  another  every 
vearl'-But  a boy  may  be  able  to  go  forward  in  one 
subject  and  not  in  another,  besides  it  is  a difficult 
thin"- to  keep  him  back  if  you  wish  to  retain  the  child, 
schools  are  so  plenty  and  jjeople  think  a child  should 
not  be  kejit  back. 

19000.  That  might  be  the  fault  of  an  excessive 
number  of  schools  1 — It  is  not  the  fault  iu  Ballyma- 
garret,  for  we  have  not  school-room  enough. 

19001.  Hoes  your  recollection  extend  to  the  state 
of  instruction  in  National  schools  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  results  system  1 — It  does,  ten  years  before 
that. 

19002.  Then  you  can  speak  with  some  degree  of 
authority  on  that  subject.  Teachers  then  had  a very 
free  hand  as  regards  classification  1 — They  had  a little 
too  free,  they  kept  them  perhaps  a little  too  long. 

I think  I said  I would  have  modifications,  I think  that 
was  the  great  fault,  but  I think  it  was  a better  system 
of  education  by  far  than  we  have  at  present  only  for 
the  one  thing. 

19003.  And  in  place  of  individual  examination  of 
which  you  disapprove  you  would  prefer  class  exami- 
nation ? — I think  I would  like  class  examination,  and 
if  a fair  percentage  of  the  pupils  passed  then  that 
would  show  how  the  school  was  taught. 

19004.  If  the  subject  was  shown  to  the  examiner 
to  be  carefully  taught,  the  entire  should  be  paid  for  1 
— I think  so. 

19005.  And,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  pupils  on  the 
rolls  should  participate  in  that  examination  1 — There 
is  a great  fault  at  present ; there  are  a great  number 
of  pupils  never  examined  at  all,  for  instance,  I see  by 
your  report  that  29,000  in  1896  who  have  made  100 
days  attendance  have  not  been  examined  at  all.  But 
there  will  be  far  more  than  29,000  who  have  been 
struck  off  during  the  year  and  won’t  appear  on  the 
i-olls,  so  there  must  be  nearly  double  the  number. 
For  instance,  I know  a teacher  with  180  children 
and  thirty-three  were  struck  off  the  rolls  and  do  not 
appear  although  they  had  made  100  days  attendance. 

19006.  Mr.  Steuthers.— They  had  gone  toanother 
school  1 — Yes. 

19007.  Mr.  Molloy. — Having  had  experience  of 
the  two  kinds  of  programme,  which  would  you 

prefer? On  the  whole  I would  rather  have  the 

former  one. 

19008.  But  the  former  one  did  not  carry  with  it 
£280,000 per  annum  of  results  fees? — Oh,  no. 

19009.  And  if  the  £280,000  could  be  retained  you 
would  prefer  the  former  system  of  examination  ? — I 
think  that  is  a difficulty,  I would  prefer  it  to  be  re- 
tained, but  I would  like  to  have  it  paid  something  as 
it  is  paid  at  present. 

19010.  Partly  by  salary,  partly  by  the  examination 
of  the  pupils  ; have  you  ever  turned  yciur  attention 
to  the  propriety  of  having  graded  schools  according 
to  the  degrees  of  efficiency  of  the  conductors  ? — That 
might  be,  but  I would  like  to  have  uniformity  among 
the  inspectors.  One  inspector  said  he  would  call 
eighty  excellent,  and  under  sixty  pay  nothing ; 
another  inspector  said  for  seventy-five,  excellent,  and 
under  fifty,  bad,  and  until  you  c.an  do  something  with 
regard  to  uniformity  I am  afraid  of  graded  schools. 

19011.  Mr.  Steuthers. — You  would  have  the 
inspector  pay  more  attention  to  tlie  method  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  results  ? — Yes. 

19012.  Mr.  Molloy. — One  of  the  difficulties  about 
manual  instruction  is  the  absence  of  proper  accom- 
modation?— Yes. 

19013.  Then  if  the  thing  was  to  be  introduced  at 
all  it  should  be  in  continuation  schools,  and  in  a 
special  department,  and  under  specialists? — Yes, 
under  special  teachers. 

19014  And  the  teachers  at  present  in  office  would 


receive  instruction  from  these  itinerating  .specialists 

as  -well  as  in  the  training  colleges? — Yes,  I suppose  Oct.  i^i897. 

any  way  at  all  that  the  teachers  could  receive  it,  but 

I would  not  liave  the  itinerating  teachers  coming  to  Browo.  ’ 

the  school,  it  would  take  the  whole  staff  keeping 

order. 

19015.  And  then  the  specialist,  if  at  all  introduced 
into  the  school,  should  come  at  an  hour  when  the 
ordinary  business  would  be  over?— Yes. 

19016.  You  were  asked  a question  on  the  subject 
of  evening  or  continuation  schools  : at  one  time  in 
Belfast  these  were  very  numerous,  you  gave  one 
reason  ? — I gave  my  own  reason,  tliat  may  not  have 
been  the  original  reason,  but  I gave  the  reason  why  I 
gave  it  up. 

19017.  I have  personal  knowledge  that  at  one  time 
in  the  Belfast  district  alone  there  -were  twenty-seven 
evening  schools,  unhappily  we  have  only  thirty-five  in 
all  Ireland  at  present? — I don’t  suppose  there  is  more 
than  one  in  Belfast,  the  Model  school. 

19018.  You  have  not  kindergarten  in  your  school, 
what  is  the  difiiculty  about  introducing  it  ? — I don’t 
know,  the  greater  part  of  the  information  I can  get 
is  that  it  is  not  useful. 

19019.  Is  that  based  on  any  personal  knowledge  ? 

No  personal  knowledge  of  my  own,  merely  reports 

I have  got,  but  perhaps  1 have  not  understood  those 
reports  just  as  -well  as  I ought  to  have  done. 

19020,  Mr.  Haeeixgton. — This  is  not  -from  the 
gentleman  in  Birkenhead  ? — No.  Mr.  E.  J . Barter, 

I think  he  is  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors  iu  England, 
says  “ many  teachers  hold  the  opinion  that  the  kinder- 
garten drawing  in  the  infant  school  rather  than  being 
an  assistance  to  tlxe  work  of  the  standards  is  a 
hindrance,  much  labour  being  required  to  eradicate 
the  faulty  method  of  using  the  pencil  which  has  been 
acquired.  As  far  as  my  experience  warrants  an 
opinion  I am  inclined  to  the  same  belief.” 

19021.  Mr.  Molloy. — Do  you  not  see  that  he  refers 
there  specially  to  kindergarten  drawing  and  not  the 
general  kindergarten  instruction? — You  see  I talk 
about  kindergarten,  and  having  no  personal  experience 
1 thought  kindergarten  consisted  principally  of 
drawing. 

19022.  It  is  much  more  extensive  than  that.  What 
difficulty  have  you  about  the  introduction  of  elemen- 
tary science  into  your  school  ? — 1 don’t  see  any  except 
that  the  Commissioners  don’t  pay  for  it  and  don’t  want 
it,  and  I have  so  much  to  do  in  the  subjects  that- they 
require  that  I have  not  time. 

19023.  But  have  they  not  a programme  for  physical 
science  subjects  on  a very  elaborate  scale? — Oh,  yes  ; 
hut  it  is  so  elaborate  we  can  only  look  at  it,  we  could 
never  possibly  teach  it. 

19024.  You  tliink  it  is  too  difficult? — It  would 
puzzle  at  a University  examination. 

19025.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  time  that 
Dr.  Clarke  used  to  lecture  in  the  schools  in  Belfast 
in  elementary  science? — Yes,  I often  .sat  under  Dr. 

Clarke,  both  in  Ballymena  Model  school  and  Dublin. 

19026.  Did  you  not  think  those  lectures  were 
particuiai-ly  useful  ? — I think  they  were  particularly 
interesting,  for  I remember  I waited  until  seven 
o’clock  to  hear  them. 

19027.  If  any  revival  of  that  system — not  a very 
elaborate  kind  of  science,  and  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments— if  any  revival  of  that  took  place  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  it  into  your 
school? — I would,  indeed.  Such  experiments  as 
were  conducted  by  him  would  be  very  useful  and 
interesting. 

19028.  You  think  the  reading  books  ought  to  be 

simplified are  you  not  aware  that  a manager  has  it 

in  his  power  at  present  to  submit,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  a simpler  set  of  books, 
provided  there  is  no  objectionable  matter  in  the 
books  ? — Yes,  I understand  such  is  the  case,  hut  still, 
after  all,  getting  the  manager  to  submit  them,  and 
purchasing  the  books,  causes  us  to  stick  by  the  old 
ones,  pei'haps  when  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so. 
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19029.  And  perhaps,  also,  the  cheapness  of  the  old 
hooks  1 — That  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

19030.  And  having  them  delivered  at  your  doors 
gratis  1 — That  is  another  thing. 

19031.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a simpler 
set  of  reading  books  1 — Oh,  yes ; I intend,  after  ray 
examination,  which  will  be  next  week,  apjdying  fur 
some  of  them  j I have  not  decided  yet  which  to 
take. 


19032.  Captain  SiiAW. — Do  you  include  drawing 
and  practical  physics  in  a literary  education  1 — Yes, 
sir,  I do. 

19033.  You  call  them  literaiy? — I call  them 
literary,  in  a good  general  education. 

19034,  If  we  called  these  practical,  you  would 
admit  there  is  a necessity  for  a good  practical  educa- 
tion ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Philip  Ward,  Teachei-,  St.  Paul’s  National  School,  Belfast,  examined. 


19035.  Chairman. — You  are  a National  school 
teacher? — Yes,  sir. 

19036.  Where  is  your  school? — In  the  Palls 
district — St.  Paul’s. 

19037.  What  are  the  numbers  in  attendance? — I 
liave  an  average  of  about  350. 

19038.  What  assistance  have  you  in  thatschool? — 
Eight  assistants  and  seven  monitors. 

19039.  You  also,  like  Mr.  Brown,  represent  tlie 
Central  Committee  in  this  case? — Yes,  sir.  I also 
take  it  that  I represent  the  Belfast  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, and  in  fact,  I believe,  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
of  Belfast. 

1 9040.  I see  you  ore  opposed  to  manual  instruction 
being  introduced  into  the  schools,  unless  there  is  some 
important  modification  of  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

19041.  What  modification  would  you  jiropose? — 
Tliere  are  many  modifications. 

19042.  So  as  to  find  time? — I don’t  think,  after 
all,  that  the  literaiy  programme  could  be  veiy  largely 
modified ; it  can  be  modified  in  some  particulars,  but 
it  could  not  be  so  modified  as  to  afford  considerable 
time  for  the  teaching  of  any  manual  instruction  in 
schools — any  general  system  of  manual  instruction- 

19043.  Is  yoiu-s  a mixed  school? — Purely  a boys’ 
school. 

19044.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a large  addi- 
tion to  the  teaching  staff  before  anything  of  the  sort 
A-oulvi  be  introduced? — Well,  I am  not  so  sure;  I 
-don’t  know  that  a large  addition  to  the  teaching  staft’ 
would  be  required — there  will  be  some  addition,  I 
■daresay,  required — at  all  events  in  a great  number  of 
^schools. 

19045.  Do  pupils,  in  your  school  or  district,  leave 
sit  as  early  an  age  as  Mr.  Brown  has  told  us? — Oh, 
yes,  about  the  same  time.  Beferring  to  that,  I consider 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  children  now  leave 
.school  at  that  age,  is,  that,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  compulsory  system  of  education,  they  obtain  a 
certificate  when  tliey  are  eleven  years  of  age,  and  they 
can  walk  the  streets  if  tliey  like,  anil  no  person  will 
.say  anything  to  them,  ])rovided  tliey  can  produce  the 
certificate  ; they  will  not  get  employment  in  the  mills 
or  factories,  but  if  they  have  passed  the  standard  they 
can  walk  about. 

19046.  Is  it  a fact  that  because  children  can  walk 
.about,  and  yet  cannot  get  employment,  that  they  prefer 
to  walk  about  to  improving  their  education  by  staying 
further  at  the  school? — Yes,  a great  many  do,  and 
they  obtain  situations  in  shops  and  running  messages, 
and  so  evade  the  Act. 

19047.  Do  you  approve  of  the  results  system? — 
Not  as  at  |irescot  carried  out. 

19048.  What  changes  would  you  make? — I would 
go  in,  as  Mr.  Brown  has  stated,  for  class  examination, 
but  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  examining  all  the 
children  on  the  scliool  roll ; I think  it  would  be  very 
little  use  in  examining  a child  who  had  been  only  a 
fortnight  or  even  a month  at  school. 

19049.  Have  you  ever  seen  kindergarten  at  work  ? 
— Well,  I have  not.  I liave  read  a good  deal  about 
kindergarten — yes,  I did  see  it  at  work  in  the  Infant 
Department  of  the  Belfast  Model  school. 

■ 19050.  You  never  have  seen  manual  instruction 
given  in  anyof  the  English  schools? — No,  sir,  I have 
not. 


19051  Mr.  Molloy. — Prior  to  your  commencing 
in  St.  Paul's  school,  I think  you  were  the  head 
master  of  a very  large  school  here  in  town — St, 
Mary’s  1 — Yes. 

19052.  Had  you  any  experience,  at  any  time,  of 
rural  schools? — No,  except  as  a monitor. 

19053.  You  referred,  just  now,  to  the  Factory  Act 
— is  there  any  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
Act  from  what  appears  in  the  Commissioners’  report  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  is. 

1 9054.  By  those  the  pupils  ought  to  have  attained,  in 
order  to  get  a certificate,  a .standard  of  proficiency  in 
l eading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  equal  to  about  fourtii 
class  ? — Quite  so. 

19055.  That  is  a pretty  advanced  one;  you  men- 
tioned that  in  your  school  you  have  an  average  of  350, 
and  you  have  eight  assistants — I don’t  think  you  can 
complain  of  insufficiency  of  the  teaching  staff? — I am 
not  complaining  of  it. 

19056.  But  you  refer  in  your  statement  to  the 
smallness  of  the  teaching  staff'  in  three-fourths  of  tlie 
National  schools  of  Ireland ; do  you  mean  by  that  that 
you  desire  to  see  a change  in  the  average  number 
qualifying  a school  for  the  services  of  an  assistant 
teacher? — Ob,  j’os. 

19057.  Or  are  you  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  the 
monitorial  staff  ? — I am  not  j I am  in  favour  of  a 
decrease  of  the  monitorial  staff. 

19058.  Youridea  with  regard  to  manual  instruction 
is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  except  in  con- 
tinuation classes  ; do  you  mean  by  these  the  ordinary 
evening  classes? — I don’t  mean  the  ordinary  eveniirg 
classes  as  heretofore  exi.sting,  but  evening  classes  that 
would  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  children 
to  induce  them  to  attend,  and  in  wliich  such  instruction 
could  be  introduced  and  carried  on. 

19l>59.  You  think  the  primary  schools  ought  to  lay 
down  a safe  foundation  for  a genuine  system  of  tech- 
nical instruction  ; is  the  Technical  Education  Act 
in  force  here  in  Belfast? — I am  not  sure ; I think  thci  e 
is  a technical  school  at  all  events  in  existence  in 
Belfast  ; I think  the  Act  does  apply  generally  to 
Belfast. 

19060.  You  say  you  are  decidedly  against  the  idea 
of  introducing  promiscuous  handicraft  employment. 
AVhore  was  that  proposed  by  anyone '! — T understand 
that  there  is  a number  of  handicraft  employments,  a 
number  of  ways  of  using  the  hands  ; I object  to  all 
these  ways,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  I don’t  tliink  they 
could  be  suitably  carried  on  in  our  primaiy  schools. 

19061.  Ways  of  using  the  hands  would  hardly  be 
expressed  by  “ promiscuous  handicraft,  employment 
have  you  not  stated  that  a little  too  broadly?— It 
would  all  depend  on  the  number  of  ways  in  wliich  it 
is  proposed  to  use  the  hands  in  the  school. 

19062.  For  girls,  I suppose,  needlework  and 
cookery  ?— No,  I refer  chiefly  to  boys’  schools.  So  far 
as  girls  are  concerned,  T never  heard  it  asserted  yet 
that  the  amount  of  manual  instruction  which  girls 
receive  as  hand  and  eye  training  or  handicraft, 
made  them  more  intelligent  than  they  were,  if 
they  were  not  employed  at  this  needlework,  that  it 
tended  to  make  the  girls  smarter  or  more  intelligent. 
So  far  as  I know,  I don’t  consider  that  handicraft 
really  tends  so  much  as  |is  generally  stated  to  make 
boys  smarter  or  more  intelligent. 
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190G3.  Well,  the  niimber  of  schools  throughout  this  reason  especially,  that  the  staff  could  be  set  fi’ee  Belfast. 
Ireland  in  which  handicraft  is  taught  as  a special  for  the  ordinary  school ; in  the  case  of  an  infant  ,gg^ 

subject  happens  to  be  only  tifieen,  and  we  were  told  school,  where  it  is  entirely  an  infant  school,  that 
bv  a previous  witness  that  not  more  than  two  of  those  cannot  be  done,  when  the  children  go  the  stati 
are  in  Belfast,  so  that  the  amount  of  experience  up  to  may  go. 

the  present  could  not  be  very  extensive.  You  see  no  19077.  You  would  not  have  even  a normal  school 
objection  whatever,  but  rather  the  opposite—you  say  for  infants  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pi-actice  in  the 
kindergarten  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  developed  1 instruction  of  infants  to  certain  female  teachers, 

Yes^  j hold  that  opinion.  would  you  abolish  that  alsol — Ob,  no ; if  it  is  neces- 

19064.  And  particular  attention  paid  to  drawing?  sary  that  teachers  should  have  special  instruction  in 

Yes.  order  tn  conduct  infant  classes,  it  should  apply  to 

19065.  Including  drawing  to  scale  1 — Yes,Iwould  infant  departments  as  well  as  infant  classes, 
add  drawing  to  scale  in  the  higher  classes,  and  even  19078.  Mr.  Haering’I'ON.— Are  you  a member  of 
perhaps  dra°ving  from  easy  models  and  the  use  of  the  the  executive  of  the  local  orgaiimatiou  cf  teachers? — 

^'^l^gOGG.  And  perhaps  that  mensuration  should  19079.  Could  you  tell  us  what  steps  did  they  take 
become  a se])arate  subject?— Oh,  decidedly;  it  is,  so  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  manual  instruction 
far  as  I can  learn,  in  the  English  primary  schools.  befoi-e  you  were  authorised  to  give  evidence  ? — I 
19067.  What  are  your  views  about  the  introduction  don’t  know  of  any  steps,  1 took  no  steps  myself 
of  itinerant  teachers  into  the  schools  of  ordinary  except  what  information  I could  obtain  by  reading 
teachers,  who  are  not  themselves  qualified  to  give  reports  and  books  on  the  subject, 
instruction  in  special  subjects  ?— I would  be  entirely  19080.  Might  I ask  what  books  or  reports  you 
against  bringing  itinerant  teachers  into  the'schools  read? — I h-ave  read  that  report,  or  a great  portion  of 
to  teach  any  subjects.  I think  whatever  is  taught  in  it,  recently  issued  by  the  English  Education  Depart- 
tlie  primary  scliools  should  be  actually  taught  by  the  ment,  I have  read  the  English  Code,  the  annotated 
ordinary  teacher.  Code,  and  I have  read  the  report  issued  by  the  Eecess 

19068.  Those  other  subjects,  then,  should  be  taught  Committee, 
in  continuation  or  evening  schools  under  special  19081.  Have  yon  read  the  book  which  Mr,  Brown 

teachers? Yes.  '"'as  handed  just  now,  the  evidence  taken  by  this 

19069.  You  also  advocate  the  propriety  of  teaching  Manual  Instruction  Commission  in  England  ?~1S o, 
elementary  science  chieflv  by  experiments? — Yes.  not  that,  all  that  I have  read  of  the  evidence  taken 

19070.  Are  there  many  schools  in  Belfast  where  before  you  in  England,  I have  read  it  ii«  the  news- 
that  is  carried  out? — I cannot  say,  but  I don’t  suppose  papers,  and  so  far  as  I could  gather  from  that,  the 
there  are  many  at  present.  great  majority  of  those  examined,  so  far  as  I remem- 

19071.  You  heard  the  interesting  evidence  of  Mr.  ber  now,  were  engaged  actually  in  the  teaching  of 
Bi'own  about  his  experience  of  the  good  effects  of  manual  instruction,  but  were  not  engaged  in  the 
i)r  Clark’s  lectures  ? — Yes,  the^'  were  bef>-re  my  literary  departments  of  the  schools. 

■ 19082.  Are  you  aware  that  we  had  the  evidence  of 

19072.  Your  idea  is  not  ihat  the  iiresent  results  the  head  masters  of  several  of  these  schools,  who  all 

system  should  be  abolished,  but  that  it  should  be  testified  to  the  fact  that  since  the  introduction  of 

vieatly  modified  ; now  would  you  briefly  indicate  the  this  manual  instruction  it  had  been  of  great  value, 

lines  of  the  modifications  ?— I would  have,  as  I from  an  intellectual  and  other  points  of  view,  and 

stated  already,  class  examination,  but  I would  modify  tliat  it  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  literary  teaching 

the  arithmetic  programme  considerably,  and  f would  in  the  school  ? — No,  I did  not  know  that  you  had  very 

modify  the  geographical  programme  considerably,  and  many  teachers  examined  who  were  actually  engaged 

also  the  programme  in  grammar,  and  I would  make  in  the  literary  work. 

'^eometry  and  mensuration  far  more  simple  than  they  19083.  You  are  aware  it  is  universally,  employed 
are  and  algebra.  in  certain  large  towns  in  England,  by  the  school 

19073.  In  view  of  the  time  gained  by  these  modi-  boards  ? — Yes,  I understand  that  it  is  used  in  a great 
ficatioQS,  to  which  you  have  referred,  what  subject  number  of  schools,  as  far  as  I can  gather  from  that 
•would  you  introduce  for  choice? — I am  not  sure  rejtort.  abouo  one  in  every  twenty  schools.^ 
whether  I could  advoc.ate  the  introduction  of  any  19084.  I think  you  say  in  your  synopsis  here  that 
subject  until  I saw  the  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal  “ Even  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a satisfactory 
of  the  teacher,  to  find  out  whether  he  reallv  could  svstem  of  handicraft  introduced  into  our  National 
teach  anything  additional  or  not,  because  of  course  schools,  which  I do  not  for  a moment  admit,  the  want  ^ 
our  schools  at 'the  present  time  aie  worked  at  a high  of  technical  schools  in  the  country  would  render  tlie 
pressure,  we  are  really  kept  busier  than  we- should  work  of  the  primary  schools  in  this  direction  prac- 
be,  and’  the  chikU'en  are  k(;pt  busier  timn  they  tically  ineff-ctual,  as  there  -\vould  be  no  sufficient 
should  be.  means  available  for  following  up  the  knowledge  and 

19074.  Speaking  generally  for  Belfast  and  its  perfecting  the  practice  acquired  in  the  primary 
neighbourhood,  wliat^re  the  lioiu-s  of  attendance  on  schools.”  Don’t  you  think  it  would  help  the  irrtro- 
the'’part  of  pupils  ?— I presume  from  ten  to  three ; diictioii  of  tecJinical  education  into  Ireland  if  manual 
in  my  own  school  we  begin  business  at  half-past  instruction  were  introduced  into  the  primary  schools? 
nine,  and  continue  to  half-jrast  two  secular  in-  —If  we  had  technical  schools  there  might  be  some 
su-uctiori,  and  from  that  to  three  o'clock,  religious  excuse  for  introducing  it. 

instruction.  19085.  At  pi-e.seut  you  admit  there  is  very  little 

19075.  And  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  that  could  hand  and  eye  training  in  the  schools?— Except  what 

be  extended  ? — 1 think  the  hours  are  quite  long  enough  is  given  through  drawing. 

for  the  oidinavy  pupils,  and  I think  they  are  far  too  19086.  Well,  for  a proper  system  of  technical 

Ion"  for  infant^  education  don’t  you  think  that  the  cultivation  of  the 

19076.  lam  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  information  hand  and  eye  in  the  primary  schools  would  be  of  grant 
on  that  point.  It  is  quite  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  a'alue  ? — I dare  say  it  would,  if  we  liad  those  schools, 
to  dismiss  the  infants  at  an  earlier  hour?— It  is  a but  so  long  as  we  have  not  those  schools  I think  the 
regulation  that  has  never  come  under  my  notice.  I manual  instruction  the  children  would  get  would  be 
Would  be  very  glad  of  that,  because  it  sets  free  teacliers  more  oi-  less  lost. 

who  are  emm^ed  in  the  infant  school,  and  who  can  be  19087.  But  then  the  object  of  the  mtroouction  of 
employed  in  the  other  school  with  advantage.  I am  manual  instruction  is  to  cultivate  the  hand  and  eye, 
of  opinion  also  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  it,  and  also  to  increase  the 
iiidependent  infant  schools ; every  infant  school  should  , intelligence  of  the  pupils  ? — I’es,  that  is  stated  to  bo 
form  a department  of  the  ordinary  school,  and  for  . the  case. 
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1908S.  If  people  wlio  are  competent  to  judge,  and 
who  have  tri^  it,  have  found  that  that  is  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction,  would  you 
not  be  in  favour  of  it  1 — Certainly,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
the  general  result,  but  I don’t  think  the  system  is  long 
enough  in  working  yet  to  be  able  to  judge  from  it. 
The  results  system  was  a long  time  working  in  England 
before  it  was  found  out  that  it  was  a failure,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  out  that  the  system  that  is 
being  introduced  generally  now,  that  is  the  hand  and 
eye  training,  or  rather  manual  instruction,  will  not 
be  as  great  a success  as  is  imagined, 

190li9.  You  think  it  will  be  a failure! — It  may  not 
be  entirely  a failure. 

19090.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you  object  to  the 
introduction  of  it  into  this  country! — Ido,  ccu-taiuly, 
until  I see  my  way  clearly  as  to  what  its  effect  will 
be,  that  it  will  have  salutary  effects  and  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  I may  say  at  once  that  the 
teachers  as  a body  are  prepared  to  do  anything  they 
are  asked  to  do,  or  that  is  imposed  on  them  by  the 
programme  of  the  National  Board,  and  will  do  their 
very  best  to  carry  it  out,  and  are  very  anxious  to 
do  anything  that  will  he  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  but  from  our  experience  we  find  it  veiy 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  this 
manual  instruction  will  be  the  success  that  is  pre- 
dicted for  it. 

19091.  As  regards  the  school  clay,  would  you  like 
to  see  the  day  divided  into  two  separate  parts  in  the 
large  towns  in  Ireland ! — I would  not.  There  will  be 
considerable  time  lost  in  calling  the  rell  twice  a-day,  to 
begin  with,  and  when  yon  allow  the  children  tn  stay 
out  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a reason- 
able number  of  them  back  again.  If  they  are  allowed 
out  to  play  during  half  an-hour  it  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  getting  some  fresh  air  and  will  en- 
able the  staff  to  have  the  school  ventilated  and  all 
that,  and  they  can  begi’i  their  business  afresh  again ; 
but  if  they  are  out  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  in  my  opinion  time  will  be  wasted,  and  so 
it  is  not  a plan  to  be  advocated. 

19092.  One  of  the  advantages  that  is  claimed  for 
it  in  England  is  that  it  brings  tlie  children  home 
at  meal  time  to  their  parents;  don’t  you  think 
that  is  an  object  of  some  value'! — It  may  be. 

19093.  And  that  the  children  are  able  to  have  their 
meals  comfortably  at  a suitable  time  in  the  day  ? — 
1'liat  might  be  an  argument  in  favour,  but  we  are  con- 
sidering now  whether  it  would  be  educationally  an 
advantage  or  not,  and  I doubt  it  very  much. 

19094.  Do  you  think  the  parents  would  object  to 
it  or  would  like  it ! — I don’t  know  that  they  would 
raise  any  objection  to  it  or  have  anv  definite  opinions 
on  the  point. 

19095.  Mr.  Strutiibes. — Let  us  taka  the  points 
that  you  don’t  object  to,  I think  you  are  in  favour  of 
drawing  in  the  schools ! — Yes. 

1909G.  Would  you  have  drawing  taught  generally 
throughout  the  country ! — T would. 

19097.  And  of  course  you  are  aware  that  many 
teachers  at  present  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  drawing! — Yes. 

19098.  You  would  have  a special  exception  made 
in  their  case,  I presume? — I would,  but  I would  have 
them  taught  principles  of  drawing  even  as  it  is,  and  I 
would  make  it  compulsory  on  every  future  teacher  to 
obtain  a certificate  in  drawing,  and  even  perhaps  I 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  teachers  under  a certain 
age  might  be  asked  to  go  in  for  a certificate  in 
drawing. 

19099.  And  those  who  have  obtained  certificates 
should  be  asked  to  teach  it! — Certainly. 

19100.  As  regards  the  older  teachers,  would  yon 
be  in  favour  of  having  classes  in  centres  for  their 
special  instruction  if  they  choose  to  attend  them  1 — 

19101.  These  older  teachers  might  very  well  teach 
drawing  to  scale  and  plans  and  elevations,  even  though 


they  cannot  do  freehand! — I think  plan  and  elevation 
could  bo  kept  for  the  continuation  schools. 

19102.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Birmingham  plan 
and  elevation  is  taught  to  children  in  standard  2 one 
of  the  very  lowest  classes  in  tlie  school.  Then  you 
are  also  in  favour  of  hand  and  eye  training  so  far  as 
kindergarten  employments  are  concerned ! — Yes. 

19103.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  kindergarten! 

Yes. 

19104.  You  would  he  m favour  of  their  bein" 
continued  on  a little  further  than  tliey  are  at  present? 
— Certainly,  I would. 

19105.  In  the  third  and  fourth  classes! — Well, 
object  teaching  might  follow  up  after  them  in  the  third 
class,  there  might  he  a good  deal  more  object  teaching 
than  at  present  from  foiuth  class  up. 

19106.  And  of  course  drawing !— Oh,  yes,  diawing. 

19107.  Then  you  are  aware  that  in  kindergarten 
children  make  things,  they  do  paper-folding,  M-eaving, 
clay-modelling,  and  things  of  tliat  kind ! — Yes. 

19108.  You  would  have  that  continued  in  uppei- 
classes  ? — Yes,  whatever  would  be  thought  necessary, 
but  I would  certainly  like  to  see  that  the  pi'ograminc 
was  a workable  one,  because  we  arc  very  much 
aoaistomed  in  this  country  to  unworkable  programmes. 

19109.  I am  merely  getting  your  views  of  areasen- 
able  scheme  of  education,  su])posing  we  had  a suitable 
jjrogramme  arranged  you  think  those  kindergarten 
occupations  might  be  continued  a little  further  than 
at  present ! — I think  they  might. 

19110.  You  think  they  would  be  a useful  part  of 
the  general  education ! — I do. 

lylll.  But  you  object  very  strongly  to  manual 
instruction ! — Yes,  I formed  my  opinion  chiefly  from 
the  manual  instruction  programme  that  has  been 
published  by  the  Board. 

19112.  You  regard  it  as  something  entirely  different 
from  the  kindergarten  occupations! — Yes,  I do. 

19113.  What  do  you  suppose  those  kindergarten 
occupations  are  meant  to  secure ! — I suppose  observa- 
tion, mental  training. 

19114.  Training  of  the  intelligence,  ti-aining  in 
accuracy ! — Yes. 

19115.  Then  what  do  you  suppose  the  object  of 
manual  instruction  is ! — Well,  I suppose  that  is  the 
object,  bat  wlietlier  really  manual  instruction  will 
accomplish  the  object  I am  not  so  sanguine. 

19116.  It  is  not  your  idea  that  manual  instruction 
means  the  use  of  carpenters’  tools  witli  a view  to 
preparing  a boy  for  a trade! — Perhaps  not  altogether 
witli  a view  to  prepare  him  for  a trade,  but  very 
largely,  certainly,  to  use  tools. 

19117.  If  you  read  this  evidence  you  will  find  that 
manual  instruction  is  employed  in  a general  sense  as 
being  simply  the  continuation  of  kindergarten  employ- 
ments, necessarily  increasing  in  difficulty  at  each  stage. 
But  you  would  not  consider  tlie  preparing  a boy  to  be 
a carpenter  a suitable  object  of  instruction  in  a primary 
school? — I would  not. 

19118.  Nor  any  trade ! — Nor  any  trade. 

19119.  And  any  mamial  instraction  given  in  a 
school  should  be  such  as  would  form  part  of  a good 
general  scheme  of  education  suitable  for  every  boy  ? — 
It  should. 

19120.  So  that  there  may  be  in  the  higher  classes 
some  occupation  analogous  to  the  kindergarten 
occupations  in  the  lower  classes? — Yes,  I suppose 
there  might  be  ifthci-e  were  sufficient  time,  because  of 
course  I consider  that  drawing  and  object  lesson 
teaching  would  very  fairly  be  a continuation  of  the 
kindergarten  employments. 

, 19121,  I suppose  you  can  see  that  the  making  of 
things  might  be  useful  in  making  the  drawing  more 
intelligent  to  tlie  children,  the  one  would  help  the 
other,  making  things  frem  drawings,  interpreting  the 
drawings  1 — I consider  that  would  be  difficult. 

19122.  You  might  be  willing  to  make  an  experi- 
ment to  see  whether  it  was  possible  ? — Yes. 

19123.  Yon  say  that  you  object  strongly  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  instruction  into  Ireland  in 
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youv  view  of  what  manual  instruction  is,  but  do  you 
contemplate  its  being  introduced  as  a compulsory 
subject  all  over  the  country  1 — Oh,  yes,  I had  ihat  in 
iny  mind. 

19124.  Have  you  seen  a proposal  by  anybody  to 
make  it  compulsory  all  over  the  country  ? — I^o,  I have 
not  seen  a proposal  as  to  what  way  it  was  to  be 
introduced  at  all. 

19125.  Would  you  object  to  it  being  tried  in 
selected  schools! — Not  at  all. 

19126.  Would  you  have  science  teaching  made 
compulsory  all  over  the  country  ! — Well,  only  in  the 
schools  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be  of  use,  I believe 
in  most  schools  it  miglit  be  to  a certain  extent  intro- 
duced. 

19127.  Object  lessons  would  be  of  rise  in  every 
school  1 — Certainly. 

19128.  And  the  more  advanced  science  instruction 
mi"ht  be  followed  according  to  the  locality! — 
Certainly. 

19129.  In  the  country  it  might  have  a bearing  on 
agriculture,  beginning  directly  with  objects  and 
experiments ! — Yes. 

19130.  You  would  have,  drawing  made  compulsory 
jis  soon  as  we  get  sufficient  teachers,  you  would  have 
kindergarten  occupations  extended,  and  yott  would 
have  elementary  science  made  compulsory,  I think! 
—Yes. 

19131.  Then  that  is  practically  what  we  mean  by 
manual  and  practical  instruction! — I hope  so. 

19132.  I think  you  said  you  had  an  impression 
that  the  needlework  instruction  did  not  make  the 
girls  more  intelligent! — Yes,  I never  heard  it  said 
that  it  did. 

19133.  Do  you  think  the  girls  would  do  as  well  as  if 
they  did  not  receive  any  instruction  in  needlework ! 
— Yes,  I think  they  would  acquire  a knowledge  of 
tlie  literary  programme  just  as  well. 

19134.  Yours  is  a boys’  school,  but.  I have  no 
doubt,  you  have  heard  the  opinions  of  your  fellow 
teachers ; do  you  find  the  girls  who  devote  five  hours 
a wec-k  to  needlework  are  any  more  backward  in  the 
literary  (irogramme  than  the  boys  who  don’t! — I 
don’t  know  that  they  are. 

19135.  It  is  not  proved,  we  may  take  it,  that  the 
girls  are  more  backward  than  the  boys! — It  is  not. 

19136.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  give 
five  hours  a week  to  needlework,  so  that  they  can 
attain  equal  proficiency  in  the  subjects  that  boys  are 
examined  in,  in  less  time! — It  can  be  looked  at  in 
another  way : it  is  generally  admitted  that  up  to  a 
certain  age  girls  are  more  intelligent  than  boys. 
When  they  reach  thirteen  or  fourteen  the  boy  begins 
to  go  beyond  the  girl. 

19137.  But  wc  are  dealing  with  children  who  are 
under  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  great  majority;  I 
think,  we  heard  it  stated  that  the  majority  of  your 
school  children  leave  school  at  eleven  or  twelve,  so 
that  would  be  at  the  age  at  which  girls  are  more 
intelligent  than  boys ! — I think  so,  and  they 
apply  themselves  better  to  auquiiing  knowledge — to 
lessons  at  home. 

19138.  Don’t  you  think  needlework  gives  them 
some  notion  of  accuracy  anil  neatness  that  the  boys 
don’t  have  generally!— I daresay,  and  it  is  very 
useful  for  them,  in  fact,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  foi' 
the  girls  to  know  a good  deal  about  needlework. 

19139.  Don’t  you  think  exercises  might  be  devised 
for  boys,  to  give  them  a similar  training  in  accuracy ! 
— I daresay  there  could. 

19140.  It  might  have  the  effect  of  making  boys  of 
that  young  age  more  intelligent  than  at  present! — I 
don’t  know  that  it  would,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

19141.  You  said  that  one  objection  to  introducing 
manual  instruction  into  elementary  schools  is  that  it 
is  a preparation  for  technical  education,  and  that  the 
technical  schools  don’t  as  yet  exist! — Yes. 

19142.  Which  is  the  more  natural  way  of  begin- 
ning a system  of  technical  education,  to  start 
technical  schools,  and  tlien  prepare  the  children  in 


the  elementary  schools  for  it,  or  to  prepare  the  Beltast. 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  first,  and  then  05j.72TiSS7. 
start  the  technical  schools! — My  opinion  is,  that  — — 

they  should  be  started  simultaneously.  ‘ 

19143.  You  think  that  the  teaching  of  many  of 
the  subjects  in  schools  might  be  made  more  practical 
than  it  is  at  pi-esent ; you  agree,  the  teaching  of  ad- 
vanced arithmetic  in  certain  forms  is  not  profitable ! 

— I do ; I believe  the  higher  arithmetic  should  be 
made  an  extra  subject. 

19144.  Do  you  find  the  reading  books  too  difficult 
for  the  age  of  the  children ! — The  reading  books  that 
we  have  been  using  for  years  are  far  too  difficult. 

19145.  The  children  might  make  more  progress  if 
they  read  a larger  number  of  simpler  books! — Yes, 
and  I believe  that  instead  of  affording  us  move  time 
in  the  future  for  teaching  subjects,  and  especially  for 
teaching  any  new  subject  that  it  might  be  thought 
well  to  introduce,  the  very  fact  of  explanation  be- 
coming so  elaborate  a matter  it  will  take  a great 
deal  more  time  from  us  than  heretofore. 

19146.  But  if  the  books  are  made  simpler  the  ex- 
planation will  be  less  required ! — Quite  so. 

19147.  So  that  a way  of  saving  time  would  be,  not 
to  prescribe  a small  portion  of  a very  difficult  book  to  be 
explained,  but  to  have  several  very  easy  reading  books 
with  less  difficult  explanation ! — Yes,  I would  entirely 
a»ree  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  set  of  read- 
ing books  used  in  the  schools,  because  I hold  that  the 
object  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  devising  reading 
books  is  to  teach  reading,  not  to  give  information. 

19148.  So  that  apart  from  any  training  in  observa- 
tion and  accuracy  that  we  might  get  from  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  instruction  in  its  various  forms 
you  think  that  we  might  make  the  present  subjects  in 
schools  more  practical  1 — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  more  interesting. 

19149.  .And  in  order  to  have  that  brought  about 
YOU  would  think  a very  considerable  modification  of 
the  present  results  system  desirable! — Yes,  I do. 

19150.  Captain  Shaw. — At  present,  I think, 
grammar,  writing,  spelling,  and  reading,  are  four 
separate  subjects,  and  are  treated  separately  for 
examination! — They  are. 

191,51.  They  might  be  all  combined  to  a certain 
extent! — I don’t  see  how. 

19152.  Don’t  you  think  you  could  teach  grammar 
and  reading  and 'spelling  at  the  same  time!— No,  I 
don’t  think  it ; I don’t  think  tliat  spelling  could  be 
taught  very  well  with  reading.  To  make  an  expert 
speller  requires  a considerable  amount  of  time,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  it  could  be  taught  in  connection 
with  reading  or  grammar. 

19153.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  system  to  teach 
children  to  spell  by  memory,  vivavocel — Yes,  I do; 

I think  after  all  it  is  the  best  system. 

19154.  Why  do  you  think  so,  achild  never  has  to 
s])ell  a word  unless  he  sees  it  in  practice ! — Yes, 
children  spell  veiy  largely  by  sight  as  well  as  by  ear. 

19155.  What  is  the  advantage  of  teaching  to  spell 
by  ear ! — I don’t  understand  you  exactly. 

19156.  You  ask  a boy  how  he  spells  “geornetry,” 
and  he  says  “ g-e-o-m-e-t-r-y  ” ; he  has  no  assistance 
from  his  eye  or  written  word  !— He  has  seen  it  down 
before,  and  perhaps  has  written  the  spelling  of  it. 

19157.  There  is  one  expression  here  of  yours — 

“This  unscientific  using  of  tools  and  the  ordinary 
legitimate  work  of  a primary  school  are  so  incompatible, 
that  to  my  mind  they  will  never  be  carried  on  success- 
fully together.”  What  do  you  refer  to  there ! — The 
use  of  tools  in  manual  instruction  in  connection  with 
a school. 

19158.  Do  you  contemplate  that  you  should  be 
asked  to  teach  them  to  use  their  tools  unscientifically ! 

—Well  as  a general  rule  I understand  that  children 
that  have  been  taught  to  use  tools  in  primary 
schools  acquire  a very  bad  method  of  using  them,  and 
^^enerally  those  methods  have  to  be  undone  when  they 
go  to  learn  trades.  ' ' ^ 
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19159.  Does  this  observation  apply  to  Ireland  or 
England  or  any  particular  place,  or  is  it  general  ? — I 
heard  it  made  use  of  in  Belfast, 

19160.  As  a result  of  the  handicraft  training  in 
Irish  schools  1 — Yes. 

19161.  You  object  to  the  handicraft  taught  at 
present,  and  proposed,  as  being  too  extensive? — I do. 

19162.  As  regards  the  length  of  time  which  the 
children  are  kept  in  school,  do  you  think  they  learn 
better  after  they  have  been  in  school  for  a consider- 
able time  during  the  day,  than  if  they  had  had  an 
interval  1 — I would  be  in  favour  of  an  interval  without 


the  children  getting  away,  or  I -would  haie  (he 
interval  very  short,  in  the  playground,  for  instance. 

19163.  Mr.  Strothers. — For  how  long? — Half  an 
hour. 

19164,  Mr.  Harrington. — Don’t  they  get  an 
interval  of  that  kind  at  present  ? — In  some  cases  they 
do,  and  in  some  they  do  net. 

19165.  Mr.  Strothers. — Have  you  cases  in  which 
children  are  actually  in  the  school-room  from  ten 
in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

19166,  Do  you  tliink  that  a reasonable  proceeding? 
— Ido  not;  I think  we  should  have  a sufficiently 
large  playground  attacJied  ta  every  school. 


FORTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER,  1897. 

AT  10  o’clock  A.M., 

At  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present— Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  jla.; 
Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.;  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,Esq.;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  J.  Strutheus, 
Esq,,  b a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  sla.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Thomas  Quin,  p.p.,  Rasfaarkin,  examined. 


19167.  CnAiRMAN. — You  are  Uie  Parish  Priest  of 
Rasharkin  ? — Yes,  sir. 

19168.  Have  you  been  long  there? — I am  over 
fourteen  years  there. 

19IG9.  Have  you  many  schools  under  your  manage- 
ment?— I have  dve. 

19170.  They  are  pretty  largely  attended,  I suppose? 
Well,  not  largely,  they  are  all  single  schools,  some  few 
of  them  able  to  keep  a monitor. 

19171.  Have  you  any  cookery  or  laundry  in 
connection  with  the  girls’ schools  ? — No,  there  is  no 
cookery  or  laundry. 

19172.  And  np  manual  teaching  for  the  boys 
either? — No. 

19173.  iVhat  is  your  opinion  about  the  desirability 
of  having  small  gardens  attached  to  the  schools? — 
Well,  I think  at  the  present  day,  as  fai-  as  I have 
travelled  and  read  that  farming  and  gardening, 
especially  gardening,  are  being  taught  in  all  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  I remember 
reading  in  France  in  1889  in  the  debates  in  the 
Parliament  abovit  agriculture,  in  which  of  course  I am 
specially  intei-ested,  that  they  had  made  some  slight 
mistake — before  this,  education  went  under  the  name 
of  professional  or  technical,  as  we  would  call  it — and 
wanted  it  divided  into  agiiculture,  commercial,  and 
industrial.  One  of  the  members  said  they  had 
received  a deluge  of  criticism  because  they  seemed 
even  to  throw  a slight  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
by  not  having  it  formally  mentioned.  In  Denmark, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  Mr.  Poulson  at  Oxford, 
speaking  of  Danish  butter,  of  which  so  much  is 
talked,  stated  that  it  was  due  greatly  to  the  schools 
that  they  had  for  teiiching  how  to  make  it.  The 
Danes,  however,  I believe,  hold  that  a good  substantial 
foundation  of  general  knowledge  is  very  necessary,  and 
that  their  butters  are  good  because  they  are  mixed 
with  brains.  Even  in  Egypt,  I was  reading  some- 
thing about  it,  but  I have  not  been  there,  they  are 
teaching  agiiculture.  However,  I don't  profess  to  he 
a very  high  authority  upon  those  matters,  but  in  our 
National  Board  programme  agriculture  holds  a very 
high  position  as  the  best  paid  on  the  list.  It  must  be 
taught,  and  vhe  only  question  is  whether  we  are 
teaching  it  with  as  little  trouble  to  the  children  and 


as  much  benefit  as  might  be.  Distinguishing 
between  farming  and  gardening,  a garden  is  a little- 
plot,  I suppose,  where  what  might  be  called  some- 
thing like  the  luxuries  of  life  are  raised  ; of  course  a 
spade-laboured  farm  is  five  or  six  acres,  a or.e  hoi-se 
farm,  about  fifteen,  and  a two-horse  farm  thirty- 
acres.  But  speaking  about  farming  as  distinguished 
from  gardening  at  the  present  time,  .some  men  hold 
thac  with  the  knowledge  of  tilings  that  children 
see  around  them  in  the  co.intiy  that  fanning  can  be 
taught  effectually,  as  it  is  taught.  I was  sometimes 
thinking  if  we  had  the  busines.s  they  have  in  Germany, 
if  instead  of  keeping  the  boys  in  school  the  whole  clay 
the  teacher  wei-e  to  take  the  boys  through  ihe 
country  and  give  them  a lesson,  as  the  German 
teiichers  are  so  fond  of  doing,  there  might  be  something 
in  that.  T see  you  had  before  you  my  friend,  Mr. 
Headen,  who  went  in  very  strong  for  the  fact  that  you 
cau  teach  it  as  it  is,  but  he  or  any'one  else  would 
admit  that  it  would  be  no  harm  at  all  events  to  try 
and  teach  it  practically,  if  the  thing  could  be  done 
without  causing  any  great  cost  or  inconvenience.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  of  farming,  I should  think 
gardening  at  all  events  i.s  an  absolute  necessity.  In 
the  poor  districts  of  the  country  it  is  very  difficult  for 
children  to  see  celery  plants,  even  to  see  the  simplest 
things,  to  see  three  courses  in  the  year  of  cabbage  ; 
they  see  one  course  of  cabbage.  I should  think  it 
would  be  far  easier,  in  order  to  give  a child  a know- 
ledge of  the  celery  plant,  to  show  him  the  celery 
plant  and  how  it  would  be  grown.  I think  sometimes 
it  is  almost  cruelty  to  the  children  to  ask  them  to 
learn  these  things  without  showing  them.  The 
question  then  arises  about  the  time ; of  course  some 
time  must  be  exjiended  on  tJiat,  as  you  have  it  in  the 
programme.  I think  there  are  a number  of  matters 
in  connection  with  the  general  programme  that  might 
be  curtailed  a little  any  way.  I am  not,  of  couise^ 
again,  a veiy  high  authority  upon  the  matter. 

19174.  Well,  you  think  some  subject  must  be 
curtailed? — Yes,  I think  so.  Take  the  grammar, 
whether  you  teach  grammar  in  the  third  book  or  nob 
I tliink  the  inspector  might  be  tightened  a bit  about 
the  questions.  The  teacher  should  not  only  know 
but  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
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ouestion  in  "i-Amraar  in  tlie  tliii'd  book  asked  t'.iafc 
would  require  for  its  answering  to  know  about  tlie 
construction  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Now,  words 
in  “ ly,”  little  ones  are  generally  disposed  to 
look  upon  these  as  adverbs.  The  reading-books  coo, 
indeed,  are  a little,  I think,  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  the  children.  There  has  been  a change  m-ide,  now 
things  coming  in  this  year,  but  I must  say  from  the 
inquiries  I made  down  in  Coleraine  the  other  day,  they 
iirenot  thought  to  be  very  much  of  an  improvement,  I 
am  not  much  of  an  authority  on  tlie  matter  myself, 
but  I wish  there  could  be  aselection  made  that  would  bo 
intelligible — I know  it  is  attended  with  a great  deal 
of  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  would  V>e  no  harm  to  say, 
one  of  your  colleagues,  Monsignor  Molloy— lie 
is  not  here — very  kindly,  some  time  ago,  gave 
experimental  lectures  to  the  students  in  training  in 
Di'umcondra  and  also  to  the  students  at  the  Femalu 
College.  He  is  looked  ujion  as  an  ideal  teacher. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  knowledge  he  com- 
municates to  the  students,  his  manner  of  doing 
it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  pei-sons  coming  out  to 
teach.  There  is  in  the  hooks  a lesson  laken  from  a 
lecture  he  delivered,  of  course  to  a more  advanced 
audience,  on  the  burning  of  a candle,  and  I am  told 
it  has  caused  many  a candle  to  he  burned.  I merely 
mention  this  to  sliow  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  about  it.  Tf  you  had  all  lessons  like 
“ Whang  the  Miller,”  childi-en  would  take  them  up. 
Instead  of  200  pages,  better  100  well  under- 
stood or  150.  In  the  two  stages  of  fifth  children 
often  have  more  difficulty  in  plodding  their  way 
tlu-ough  a long  sentence  than  they  have  in  under- 
standing the  grammar.  If  a child  could  parse  the 
simplest  lessons  on  the  tablets,  fu-st  book,  I think  it 
would  do  fairly  well  until  they  go  to  the  sixth  class. 
In  the  arithmetic,  too,  I think  it  was  a mistake  in  the 
alternative  programme  that  interest  was  excluded, 
that  girls  were  prevented  from  learning  interest.  1 
think  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  much 
borrowing  and  lending,  interest  is  an  important 
thing.  But  there  are  matters  in  the  higher  stages 
that  might  be  reduced.  Geography  was  not 
taught  so  well  in  my  day  as  it  is  now,  but  I 
think  if  geography  were  made  more  practical,  if 
they  were  asked  to  point  out  some  important  place 
on  the  map,  and  if  we  knew  more  about  the  geogiapliy 
of  the  United  States  than  we  do  about  the  British 
possessions  it  would  be  better  for  us.  Taking  the 
North  of  Ireland,  the  geography  of  Scotland,  where 
our  kith  and  kin  are  working,  and  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  important  for  us.  This  getting  off 
names  and  heights  of  mountains,  as  iar  as  I can  see, 
in  the  German  schools  seems  to  be  a very  prohibited 
article.  Last  time  I was  down  in  Killarncy  a driver 
said,  talking  of  a mountain,  that  it  was  560  feet  li| 
inches  high,  it  used  to  be.  he  .said,  561  feet,  but  an 
American  took  off  the  quarter  inch,  The  know- 
ledge that  is  merely  acquired  by  committing  things 
to  memory  is  not  of  much  use.  At  all  events  I think 
the  geography  might  be  made  a little  more  easy  and 
at  the  same  time  practically  as  good.  You  are  vei  y 
particular  about  needlework,  an  hour  a day  is  a pretty 
long  time  lor  needlework,  it  becomes  specially  diffi- 
cult and  inconvenient  where,  as  in  the  country,  you 
often  have  a workmistress  and  master  in  the  school, 
and  the  girl  is  taken  away  for  a full  hour.  It  is  a 
difficulty  certainly,  and  I don’t  know  that  they  ai’e 
busy  the  whole  time  at  the  matter ; of  course  it  is 
very,  very  useful.  Then  again  sometimes  the  inspec- 
tors object  to  teachers  with  I'arm.s.  I don’t  know  if 
there  is  such  a thing  as  what  the  Board  looks  upon 
as  ideal,  that  is  of  a man  having  his  residence  con- 
venient to  the  school  and  having  a farm  attached ; I 
don’t  know  if  ever  an  inspector  has  objected  to  that 
man  working  a farm.  "We  have  not  very  many  of 
them  yet,  but,  however,  whatever  may  be  said  of  a 
farm  of  20  or  30  or  40  acres,  I,  for  instance,  have 
myself  a married  teacher,  he  has  a large  -family,  and, 
though  he  has  no  ground,  he  keeps  a couple  of  cows ; 


it  is  a very  great  luxury  in  the  country  to  have  your  B^st. 

own  sweet  milk.  He  takes  grass  for  them,  aud  oct.  13.  isar. 

instead  of  buying  hay  he  sometimes  buys  a field  Thomas 

in  the  springtime.  Instead  of  buying  oats  and  straw 

he  takes  a held  from  a poor  man  at  this  time  of  the 

year  and  sows  a crop,  and  so  between  odds  and  ends 

he  works  seven  or  eight  acres  of  land  anyway.  And 

of  course  a garden  is  a thing  that  would  be  an 

absolute  necessity  in  connection  with  a man  living 

in  the  country.  Howes  er,  my  point  now — the  only 

point  remaining  is  about  getting  money  to  buy  this. 

Of  course  there  is  a distinction  between  vested  and 
nou-vested  schools.  At  the  present  time  die  Board  of 
Works  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  National  Board,  of  course  empowered,  to  advance 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a farm  in  con- 
nection with  a non-vesteJ  school,  but  not  in  couneebioa 
with  a vested  school.  They  are  empowered  to  pur- 
chase, by  an  Act  of  1884,  a farm  of  land,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  acres  in  connection  with  a non-vested 
school,  and  in  the  country  at  present  the  schools  are 
very  much  vested.  In  the  towns  they  are  not  so 
much,  The  awkwardness  is  there  is  a school  within  u 
stone’s  throw  of  ino,  here  in  Belfast,  and  the  manager 
could  get — at  least  the  Act  of  Parliament  empowers 
him  to  get — money  to  purchase  a farm  of  land,  where 
he  has  no  use  in  the  world  for  it,  and  I,  with  a vested 
school  cannot  get  the  money,  I think  that  ought  to 
be  remedied. 

19175.  Rev.  Dr.  Eyass. — Father  Quin,  you  are  the 
manager  of  five  schools  1 — Yes,  sir. 

19176.  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  to  be 
manager! — About  fourteen  years. 

19177.  That  is  a pretty  long  period,  sufficient  for 
yon  to  have  good  experience,  and  to  know  a great 
deal  about  school  work! — If  I took  advantage  of  it. 

19178.  What  is  theaverage  ageat  which  the  pupils 
leave  your  school! — Well,  indeed,  I could  not  give 
you  that  exactly. 

19179.  Do  any  stay  until  they  are  fifteen  years 
of  age ! — We  have  comparatively  few,  we  have  a few 
in  all  the  schools  of  course. 

19180.  The  most  would  leave  probably  about 
twelve! — I am  sure  they  would. 

19181.  The  agriculture  that  might  be  taught  to 
young  children,  say  under  twelve  or  thirteen  could 
iiot  be  much ! — There  could  not  be  much,  certainly. 

19182.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  manual  instruction  in  primary  schools ! — 

Not  much  indeed. 

19183.  Have  you  seen  its  working  abroad  on  the 
Continent ! — Weil,  I did  not  give  much  attention  to 
it. 

19184.  Are  there  any  school  gardens  in  conncction. 
with  your  five  schools ! — No,  there  are  not. 

19185.  Is  farming  well  done  round  about  you! — 

Well,  I think  it  is,  dairying  is  worst  in  the  county 
Anti-im  ; farming  is  pretty  well  done. 

19186.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
managers  of  schools,  particularly  your  own  clerical 
managers,  to  have  anything  like  a committee,  in. 
which  they  could  all  meet  from  time  to  time  for 
consultation  about  school  nffairs  and  to  advise  thf- 
Board! — It  is  possible,  but  I don't  know  that  it  is 
very  practical. 

19187.  To  have  a body  of  opinion  is  always  very 
important ! — It  is. 

19188.  Bodies  of  men  consulting  together  are  more 
likely  to  get  hold  of  good  ideas ! — I know  it  is. 

19189.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  school 
gardens,  would  jmu  ?— I would,  certainly. 

19190.  What  practical  difficulties  are  there  in  the 
way  of  school  gardens  in  connection  with  National 
schools? — The  most  practical  difficulty  is  the  land,, 
that  may  appear  a small  thing — at  least  I suppose  all 
people  have  their  own  complaints — in  the  county 
Antrim  you  will  see  from  your  return  that  men  of 
wealth  have  done  less  for  National  education  than  in. 
any  other  county  in  Ireland ; it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  money. 
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19191.  Have  you  been  present  in  the  schools  M-hen 
the  inspectors  conduct  the  results  examinations  ? — I 
have. 

19192.  You  think  that  to  be  very  important? — Yes, 
and  the  inspectors  like  it  very  much. 

19193.  And  the  manager  then  has  an  opportunitv 
of  forming  a very  correct  opinion  as  to  how  every- 
thing was  going  on? — Of  course  when  I speak 
of  finding  fault  with  results,  I would  give  my  general 
opinion  that  it  is  the  best  conducted  oral  exami- 
nation with  which  I have  become  acquainted  in 
my  lifetime ; it  is  not  perfect,  I suppose  never  will  be. 

19194.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  could 
make  to  the  Commission  respecting  the  introduction 
of  manual  instruction  into  the  schools  ? — I am  afraid 
I would  not  be  much  use  in  that. 

19195.  As  to  in  what  class  of  schools  we  might 
attempt  to  introduce  it,  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from,  and  how  local  co-operation  may  be  secured? — 
They  are  talking  about  large  central  schools,  but  I 
am  afraid  in  the  country  what  you  can  do,  must  as  a 
general  rule,  be  done  in  the  school. 

19196.  Mr.  Struthers. — I gatlier  that  you  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  present  agricultural  teaching 
in  the  schools? — No,  I am  not. 

19197.  Where  it  is  mainly  taught  from  a text- 
book, you  would  like  to  have  it  more  practically 
taught? — I would. 

19I9S.  And  for  that  reason  you  would  favour 
school  gardens  and  school  farms? — School  gardens 
anyway,  and  school  farms,  at  least  on  a small  scale. 

19199.  You  advocate  the  school  gardens  from  two 
points  of  view,  one  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher, 
.that  a teacher  living  in  the  country  sliould  have  a 
garden  as  a luxury  and  a useful  thingfor  him? — Yes, 

. ami  another  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  teach. 

19200.  These  are  two  different  points  of  view,  that 
the  farm  might  be  useful  to  the  teacher  as  an  invest- 
ment or  industry,  but  not  used  at  all  for  teaching  the 
pupils? — Both  can  be,  of  course  I would  have  both 
together. 

19201.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  getting  school 
gardens  for  the  teachers.  Have  your  schools  got 
school  gardens  attached  to  them  ? — No,  they  have 
not. 

19202.  The  teacher  has  no  plot  of  ground  at  all  ? 

No  plot  of  ground  at  all. 

19203.  Then  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  cchooi 
gardens  ? — There  is  the  main  difficulty,  money. 

19204.  But  of  course,  as  you  have  already  said, 
children  leaving  school  at  eleven  or  twelve  could  not 

benefit  very  much  by  instruction  on  a school  farm  ? 

So  far  as  they  read  the  programme — that  is  a question 
for  the  National  Board — whether  they  should  bring 
in  the  agricultural  programme — but  certainly  as  far 
as  they  read  the  programme  I think  they  will  learn 
good  share. 

19205.  Do  you  think  children  of  eleven  and  twelve 
would  learn  much  more  on  a school  farm  than  they 
would  from  the  other  farms  round  about  them? — 
Well,  you  know,  if  a teacher  were  to  take  his  children 
through  the  country  and  look  at  the  crops  as  they 
grow,  there  would  be  something  in  that.  It  is  a great 
thing  when  you  are  teaching  anything  as  an 
experiment,  or  giving  a lecture  for  instance,  if  you 
could  bring  in  magic  lantern  views,  there  is  a great 
thing  in  object  teaching,  so  to  speak,  the  general 
principle  of  object  teaching,  it  would  be  a great  thing, 
when  you  are  explaining,  for  instance,  the  time  flax 
should  be  pulled,  if  you  were  able  to  take  the  children 
out  at  the  time  to  the  fields. 


19206.  The  children  living  in  the  distinct  where 

flax  is  grown,  would  see  that  on  the  other  farms? 

Of  course  they  would  if  they  look  at  it  carefull}'. 

19207.  You  advocate  permission  being  given  to  the 
teachers  to  take  out  the  pupils  for  excursions  in  the 
country? — I don’t  exactly  advocate  that;  I put  it 
this  way,  that,  if  fhat  were  done  there  might  not  be 
the  necessity  for  school  gardens,  but  I don’t  advocate 


that  because  there  may  be  a great  many  objections  to 
it ; at  all  events  it  is  not  done  at  the  present  time. 

19208.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  try  that  first  before 
going  to  the  expense  of  buying  school  farms  ? — Well 
I don’t  know  now,  in  the  country  districts  our  children 
a great  many  of  them,  walk  long  distances  to  school. 

19209.  There  is  all  the  more  opportunity  for  seeing 
things  as  they  pass  ? — They  have,  but  the  teacher 
cannot  be  with  each  one  of  them  going  to  scliool  and 
coming  home. 

19210.  He  can  ask  them  to  bring 'specimens  of 
things  taught  in  the  school  ? — There  may  be  somethin'' 
in  tiiat.  But  I don’t  think  the  Irisli  farmer  would 
like  to  see  a batch  of  children  and  a teacher  comin" 
to  point  out  the  faults  in  his  crop. 

19211.  Does  not  the  teaching  of  any  subject  mean 
the  pointing  out  faults  to  a certain  extent  ? — It  does, 
but  there  would  be  less  objection  to  have  that  done  on 
the  teacher’s  own  farm. 

19212.  You  can  see  that  buying  .school  farms  nil 

over  the  countiy  would  be  an  enormous  expense  ? 

It  would  take  a considerable  time  to  do  it ; before 
yon  can  get  school  farms  bought  all  over  the  country 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  try  the  experiment. 

19213.  And  so,  unless  we  ai-e  going  to  get  a very  clear 
gain  from  these  school  farms,  it  might  be  started  by 
allowing  the  teacher  to  take  the  children  out  as  in 
Germany? — Whether  yorx  can  or  not  I don't  think 
you  will  lose.  I am  not  wanting  the  money  for 
nothing.  You  lend  money  to  ijurchase  a farm  iir 
connection  with  a non-vested  school : my  principle  is 
if  you  do  that,  why  don’t  you  do  it  in  connection  witli 
a vested  school,  you  lend  that  at  3^  per  cent,  which  is 
a very  good  investment.  The  Government  lend  monev 
to  public  boards  at  2J  per  cent.,  and  they  ought  to 
lend  it  to  us.  At  all  events  the  British  Government 
can  lend  money  at  3-i-  ]:er  cent,  on  good  security  and 
lose  nothing  by  it. 

19214.  There  are  some  school  gardens  in  existence 
at  present? — Yes;  I saw  one  in  Kilkenny.  I did 
not  see  much  of  the  teaching. 

19215.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  the  children  are 
i-ather  made  use  of  for  weeding  and  assisting  tlie 
teacher  to  make  some  profit  out  of  the  farm  ? — I am 
glad  you  mentioned  that ; I think  at  the  present  time 
that  should  not  be  done,  although  I suppose  it  would 
be  the  better  way  of  teaching  farming,  still  I think 
Irish  parents  would  object  very  considerably  to  the 
children  being  employed  at  labouring  in  connection 
with  the  school ; I think  they  have  labour  enough  at 
home.  I tried  two  or  three  gardens,  but  something 
or  other  turned  up.  I tried  first  a garden,  and  after 
two  years  on  a visit  from  Mr.  Carroll  it  turned  out 
there  was  not  ground  enough.  I think  that  is  a fault 
in  the  rule ; the  rule  should  specify  the  minimum 
quantity  of  ground,  the  same  as  you  specify  the 
minimum  attendance  for  a first  class,  second  class,  and 
third  class  teacher.  Another  time  I opened  a garden 
on  the  school  ground  and  they  came  down  hammer 
and  tongs  on  me  from  Maiiborough-street,  because  it 
took  away  from  the  playground ; at  all  events  they 
objected  to  it.  Under  our  present  programme  you 
should  make  the  best  yo\i  can  of  both  gardening  and 
farming  without  having  the  children  to  do  much 
manual  work. 

19216.  For  that  purpose  a very  small  plot  might 
be  useful  ? — It  would  ; I think  I had  as  large  a ])lot 
as  would  be  useful ; however  it  was  against  the  rule ; 
tlie  rule  does  not  specify  the  size ; it  was  left  to  Mr. 
Carroll ; I think  a rood  would  be  enough,  but  this 
was  some  fifteen  perches. 

19217,  Was  this  lately? — Seven  or  eight  years 
ago. 

19218.  He  might  possibly  have  changed  his  views 
now  ? — Perhaps  so. 

19219.  Then  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  France  and  Denmark  ?— 
Yes. 

19220.  Have  you  seen  the  new  French  programme 
for  instruction  in  agriculture  ? — I have  not. 
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19221.  You  don’t  know  that  that  programme  has 
made  a very  considerable  change  in  the  direction  of  sub- 
stituting the  teaching  of  certain  elements  of  science 
latlier  than  of  teaching  agriculture  directly  in  the 
schools! — I see  that  is  the  tendency  in  Germany; 
they  devote  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  science. 

19222.  The  idea  being  that  a good  general  educa- 
tion is  a better  training  for  after  professions  than 
bevinning  a special  study  too  soon ! — There  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  I am  sure,  of  course 
the  difficulty  would  be  about  how  to  get  experiments 
on  land  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour,  for 
instance,  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
or  any  of  the  sciences  as  applied  to  agriculture  would 
be  a desirable  thing,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  teach 
these  tilings. 

19223.  You  spoke  of  Denmark  as  being  very  much 
advanced  in  dairying  : are  you  aware  that  in  Den- 
mark no  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  in 
elementary  schools  1 — Not  in  the  elementary  schools 

19224.  And  the  gi'cat  progress  of  Denmark  is  one 
to  higher  technical  schools! — Yes,  so  it  is. 

19225.  One  witness  has  suggested  to  us  that  model 
firms  ought  to  be  established  here  and  there  through- 
out the  country  to  which  the  children  should  go  after 
they  leave  school,  older  children  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  ? — We  had  them  before  and  they  went 
down,  1 don’t  think  they  would  be  of  very  much  use, 
I think  with  the  children  in  the  country  you  must 
try  and  do  what  you  can  with  them  in  the  elementary 
school. 

19226.  Do  you  think  such  institutions  as  Glasnevin 
and  the  Munster  Dairy  School  are  very  useful ! — I 
believe  they  are.  We  had  several  of  them  through 
the  country  before,  but  they  seemed  to  be  a failure. 

19227.  Were  they  not  attached  to  schools, — school 
farms ! — Not  at  all,  you  had  what  we  call  model 
farms,  we  had  one  in  Belfast  and  one  in  Ballymoney. 

19228.  What  were  they! — They  went  down  and 
the  Munster  farm  was  about  going  down  too  ; I think 
the  Fteeinan’s  Journal,  if  I remember,  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  arousing  local  opinion,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued. 

19229.  At  any  rate  local  effort  has  revived  it ! — It 
has. 

19230.  Wl)o  attended  the  model  farms  here  ! — 
They  were  attended  by  very  few,  thei'e  was  none 
of  them  ever  near  where  I was  in  the  country. 

19231.  Did  pupils  attending  the  ordinary  schools 
receive  irmtruction  in  these  model  farms ! — I don't 
remember. 

19232.  \’ou  spoke  about  the  reading  books,  that 
you  find  these  rather  difficult ! — I think  they  are. 

19233.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  have 
easier  reading  books ! — I think  it  would. 

19234.  And  instead  of  giving  100  pages  of  a diffi- 
cult book,  to  give  much  more  of  an  easier  book !—  You 
might  go  the  length  of  making  it  more  difficult 
still.  I do  think  that  the  labour  of  reading  is  too 
much  and  I would  be  inclined  to  make  the  books  more 
intelligible  and  not  add  very  much  to  tire  reading. 

19235.  Make  them  more  intelligible  in  the  first 
place  ? — Yes. 

19236.  And  then  get  as  much  reading  done  as 
possible! — The  inspectors  and  the  National  Board 
will  settle  what  is  the  best  to  be  done. 

19237.  Captain  SilAW. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  new  book  on  agriculture  which  has  been  issued 
^Yitll  the  sanction  of  the  Board ! — I have  just  looked 
at  it  and  I heard  of  it  from  some  of  the  teachers,  the 
opinion  is  not  favourable. 

19238.  What  would  your  criticism  of  it  be  ? — I did 
not  read  it  closely.  I would  hardly  be  an  authority.  I 
think,  as  has  been  said  here,  it  would  require  some 
knowledge  of  science. 

19239.  Does  it  not  include  the  whole  of 
agricultural  tillage,  dairying,  stock-raising,  garden- 
ing! — So  it  does. 

19240.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  teach  a.  child 


all  that  in  two  years? — It  certainly  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time. 

19241.  Do  you  think  even  a grown  man,  spending 
three  hours  in  the  week,  could  learn  all  that? — I 
don’t  think  he  would. 

19242.  It  would  be  more  useful  to  have  a less  am- 
bitious course,  and  do  it  more  thoroughly ! — I think 

19243.  Do  you  propose  that  teachers  should  have 
the  management  of  farms  if  attached  to  schools  ?— 
If  es. 

19244.  How  much  of  their  time  should  be 
occupied ! — As  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  I 
would  not  give  more  than  about  half-an-hour  a day. 

19245.  But  to  cultivate  the  farm? — The  teacher 
would  merely  superintend  the  cultivation. 

19246.  Do  you  anticipate  he  should  have  assistance 
to  work  the  farm? — Decidedly. 

19247.  That  would  be  still  more  expensive? — It 
might,  but  I think  he  would  bo  able  to  make  it  pay. 

19248.  You  think  the  teacher  should  provide  this 
assistance  himself! — Most  decidedly. 

19249.  If  he  is  given  the  farm  he  gets  no  assist- 
ance towards  the  working  of  it  ? — I would  expect  him 
to  nay  interest  op  the  money  the  same  as  he  does  on 
his  house.  You  lend  the  money  to  the  manager,  as 
you  do  to  build  a house,  anci  he  would  pay.  If  yqu 
would  pay  half  the  interest,  as  you  do  on  the  residence, 
it  would  be  all  the  better. 

19250.  Do  you  consider  that  the  teachers  as  a rule 
have  sufficient  agricultural  knowledge ! — I don’t  think 
they  have. 

19251.  How  would  you  propose  they  should  get 
that ! — There  are  teachers  that  have  and  others  should 
be  made  to  have.  It  is  a drawback  to  the  leachei'S  in 
training  that  they  don’t  get  better  opportunities,  but. 
you  must  begin  somewliere.  If  a boy  was  a monitor 
in  a school  where  there  was  a garden,  and  then  v,  ejit 
on  to  be  a teacher  and  got  instruction  in  Dublin,  it 
would  greatly  improve  him.  There  are  some  more 
that  would  not  have  the  taste  for  that. 

19252.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
start  another  course  of  agriculture,  say  in  the  scientific 
direction,  and  send  round  instructors  to  various 
centres,  and  let  the  two  run  side  by  side,  have  one 
school  working  the  old  and  another  the  new  system, 
and  see  which  is  the  most  effectual  in  the  end  for 
educational  purposes  ? — The  persons  who  would  attend 
these  teachers  who  go  around  would  be  grown 
persons. 

19253.  Would  be  teachers  themselves,  who  would 
learn  to  teach  scientifically ! — I think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  that  before  a teacher  got  charge  of  a 
school  farm  he  should  go  to  some  place,  and  he  is 
bound  at  the  present  time  to  do  so — go  to  Glasnevin 
or  to  that  place  in  Waterford ; it  should  be  part  of  his 
qualification  for  taking  charge  of  his  school  farm  chat 
he  should  undergo  a course  of  training  in  connection 
with  farming,  the  same  as  he  has  to  undergo  training 
for  anything  else. 

19254.  Mr.  Mollot. — I think,  Father  Quin,  that 
prior  to  your  taking  charge  of  the  parish  of  Rasharkiu 
you  had  extensive  experience  of  school  work  in  Belfast 
for  many  years ! — Pretty  fair. 

19255.  With  regal'd  to  your  last  observation  about 
fai-ming,  would  you  think  it  advisable  that  training 
colleges  should  have  farms  attached  to  them ! — I think 
so. 

19256.  In  connection  with  Glasnevin  there  is  a farm, 
and  also  the  one  you  spoke  of  just  now  at  Waterford, 
and  of  course  there  are  facilities  at  Cork  in  connection 
with  the  Munster  harm  ; you  don’t  advocate  a return 
to  great  model-farm  establishments,  such  as  that 
formerly  at  Balmoral! — I do  not;  they  failed,  and'  it 
would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  revive  them  again. 

19257.  Mr.  Struthers  inquired  a while  ago  whether 
such  establishments  as  Balmoral,  two  miles  out  from 
Belfast,  were  attended  by  other  than  National  school 
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pupils;  as  a matter  of  fact  agricultural  pupils  resided 
at  those  places  1 — Yes. 

19258.  You  are  moi'e  in  favour,  perhaps,  of  school 
gardens  attached  to  schools,  than  farms  '! — Oei-tainly. 

19259.  And  would  ycu  experience  much  difficulty 
in  getting  that  land  ? — In  the  county  Antrim,  with 
which  I am  acquainted  myself,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
selling  of  land,  that  is  inore  in  the  way  of  farms.  I 
had  several  opportunities  of  buyingland.  I mustsay 
that  I have  been  applying  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to 
the  National  Board  on  this  matter.  In  the  North  of 
Ireland  you  will  get  land  in  the  market,  at  least  I got 
several  chances  to  get  a small  portion,  a rood  or  so  ; 
you  will  get  that,  but  you  will  have  to  pay  [irutty  well 
for  it ; a man  does  not  like  to  part  with  a rood  of 
land. 

19260  You  called  attention,  and  properly,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  gieat  difference  of  ti-oatrae nt  as  regards 
vested  and  non-vested  schools  ; somewhere  about  1S84 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed — I think  it  is  dated 
I9th  April — giving  special  facilities  to  non  vested 
schools  to  have  farms  attaclied.  You  would  strongly 
advocate  the  great  propriety  of  that  taking  place  also 
in  the  case  of  vested  schools  ? — Yes. 

19261.  In  fact,  of  the  two  it  seems  more  uatriral  it 
should  apply  in  the  case  of  vested  schools? — Yes, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  care  taken  before  money  is 
advanced  for  a vested  school,  and  there  is  a good  deal 
of  more  likelihood  of  its  continuing  to  exist  than  a non- 
vested school. 

19262.  And  similarly  as  the  Government  give  aid 
for  the  erection  of  teachers’  residences,  there  might  he 
SI  garden  attached  to  the  residence  ? — There  should ; I 
n.m  incliued  to  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
order  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  teach  his 
pupils  what  he  is  hound  to  teach  them  at  the  present 
time. 

19263.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  industrial  work 
.apart  from  the  idea  of  the  farms,  and  what  was 
)’our  experience  of  it? — I tried  my  hand  at  hand 
loom  weaving  one  time.  About  50  or  60  years  ago, 
before  the  power  looms  started  in  Belfast,  in  the  county 
Antrim,  at  all  events,  at  that  time  there  were  three  or 
four  weavi^  looms  in  almost  every  house,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  very  large  farms.  And  a very  com- 
fortable thing  it  was,  because  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres 
at  that  time  \ised  to  give  the  weaver  his  potatoes  and 
com  and  other  things,  and  milk  and  butter  at  first 
cost,  and  he  was,  on  the  whole,  very  comfortable. 
There  is  a person  in  luy  parish,  a woman,  who  went 
through  all  the  processes  of  managing  flax,  saving  the 
seed,  and  spiuning.  After  a short  time,  when  Belfast 
went  ahead  here,  the  spinning  by  the  old  wheel  seemed 
to  be  done  away  witlt.  But  still  hand  loom  weaving 
continued,  dropping  away  gradually.  There  was  a good 
share  of  it  when  I went  to  Rasharkin  about  fourteen 
years  ago.  It  was  in  rather  a depressed  condition,  and 
then  it  revived  and  went  down  and  revived  again.  And 
I tliought  as  it  had  existed  forty  years  within  forty  miles 
cf  the  most  powerful  power  loom  machinery  in  the  world 
that  therewas  something  in  it.  Looking  into  the  matter, 
what  struck  me  was  that  the  loom  had  made  no  change 
since  tlie  days  of  wooden  ploughs.  I a|)plied  to  the 
National  Board  for  money  to  enable  the  thing  to  be 
done,  and  I must  say  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  a very 
gooa  friend,  at  the  time  he  was  Chief  Secretary,  and 
we  got  the  money,  some  £500  a year.  A technical 
school  had  been  started  in  Belfast  just  at  the  time. 
I paid  several  visits  there  and  was  treated  very 
kindly.  I brought  up  to  Belfast  here  on  two  occa- 
sions weavers  from  the  country,  and  had  consul- 
tations in  the  technical  schools  and  in  the  foundry 
which  had  supplied  looms  to  some  places  in  the  South 
of  Ireland — Skibbereen  and  other  places ; and  the 
question  was  what  improvements  could  be  made  in 
the  loom  people  had  been  using  in  the  country.  And 
we  got  a loom  constructed,  as  tte  thought — at  least  I 
went  to  all  the  care  I could — a loom  constructed  on 
improved  principles,  but  unfortunately,  instead  of 
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weaving  better,  it  would  not  weave  at  all.  The  cliffi. 
<’ulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  cloth  we  wove  was 
heavier  than  the  cloth  they  are  weaving.  In  the  ordi- 
nary  hand  loom  the  thread  turns  round  one  beam 
and  as  it  is  being  woven  the  cloth  is  turned  round 
another.  The  band  loom  weaver  after  he  weaves  up 
a portion  had  to  come  off  and  open  up  the  whole  tliiut- 
in  ordei-  to  turn  round  the  portion  he  had  woven.  In 
the  power  loom  here  they  have  clockwork  machinevy 
by  which  the  two  beams  are  constantly  turning,  and 
I thought  if  that  could  be  ajiplied  to  tlie  hand  loom 
it  would  he  an  improvement  and  a great  saving  of 
time.  There  is  another  thing  too,  tlie  hand  loom 
weaver  has  wliat  he  calls  temples,  that  stick  in  the 
selvage  and  keep  it  pressed  out.  In  the  power  loom 
thereissoniethiuglikewhatyou  hold  a bundle  ofpapeis 
by,  clips,  and  these  are  by  other  machinery  gradually 
moved  on  too,  whereas  the  hand  loom  weaver  has  to  lose 
some  time  in  taking  off  these.  The  beam  must  be 
weighted  to  a certain  extent  to  keep  the  cloth  firm 
and  our  cloth  seemed  to  be  so  heavy  that  when  the 
beam  moved  at  all  it  was  not  able  to  keej>  it  firm 
enough.  I suppose  I might  have  gone  further  into 
that,  but  a number  of  things  turned  up  ■ the  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher  became  very  mucli  improved, 
and  every  mother  was  sending  her  Judy  to  school 
to  become  a teacher,  not  to  become  a weaver,  and 
meantime  the  power  loom  was  encroaching  on  the 
hand  loom,  which  was  going  out  of  date.  Indeed, 
I had  a correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  tlie 
Baroness  Burdett  Courts,  who  has  had  a good  deal 
of  experience  in  these  matters,  and  who  seemed  to 
think  the  days  of  hand  loom  weaving  were  num- 
bered. 

19264.  At  what  time  of  the  day  had  you  instruc- 
tion in  this  weaving? — I had  not  instruction  at  all, 
it  never  went  the  length  of  that,  it  never  came  to 
anything  practical.  I thought  if  I could  get  some 
loom  better  than  the  ordinary  one,  that  was  No.  1, 
but  there  were  a number  of  other  difficulties  that 
arose,  and  the  hand  loom  industry  is  unfortunately  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  our  country  now. 

19265.  Had  you  a special  room  for  the  purpose! 
— I intended  that. 

19266.  Sujjjiosing  it  had  taken  practical  shap 
would  the  instruction  have  been  carried  on  out  of 
ordinary  school  hours? — Not  necessarily. 

19267.  Not  in  the  continuation  school?  — Kot 
necessarily. 

19268.  You  did  not  expect  that  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  literary  insti'uction  of  pupils  ? — Of  course 
it  should  be  done  in  such  a way  that  it  would 
not. 

19269.  The  time  that  you  contem])lated  for  that 
practical  instruction  in  weaving,  could  not  that  be 
devoted  to  the  instruction  in  manual  training  and 
giving  more  attention  to  elementary  science?— I am 
sure  it  could. 

19270.  Have  you  ever  introduced  cookery  ? — No, 
I have  not ; I think  we  must  have  gardening  before  we 
have  cookery ; whatever  may  be  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  theory  and  practice,  I am  afraid  a theoretical 
dinner  would  be  a poor  thing. 

19271.  Mr.  Si'RUTnERS. — Would  you  teach  the 
girls  gardening? — I would,  cercainly,  and  teach  girls 
something  about  farming  too. 

19272.  Chairman’. — You  like  to  produce  the  article 
before  you  cook  it  ? — Certainly. 

19273.  Mr.  MoLLO'y. — What  is  your  experience  of 
the  way  in  which  needlework  is.  carried  on  in  your 
schools  ? — It  is  can-iecl  on  very  well,  but  I .am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  rather  much  time  given  to  it.  And 
it  is  better  to  have  the  children  under  the  control  of 
the  proper  teacher,  for  when  they  get  into  a room 
under  a workmistress,  the  dressmaker,  it  is  a kind  of 
school  for  scandal  the  -way  they  talk. 

19274.  lu  England  three  hours  a week  is  looked 
on  as  adequate  ? — I think  if  it  were  done  well  that 
time  would  be' sufficient.  There  is  a good  deal  cen- 
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tpmolated  about  bringing  things  to  mend,  Irish  people 
won’t  do  tliat.  I tried  one  time  an  industry  in 
Oen-y  ''ou  will  meet  it  there,  shii-tmaking.  They 
«et  thV  material  from  the  Derry  factories,  cut  out 
shirts,  and  take  them  to  some  of  the  markets  and 
„ive  them  out— just  as  y«ru  used  to  be  given— to 
Sirls  to  make  the  shirts.  The  programme  of  the  sixth 
class  would  be  something  like  the  making  of  a shirt. 
-Well  I tried  to  introduce  it.  We  have  comi>amti\-ely 
few  in  the  sixth  class,  and  the  girls  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  it.  ^ • 

19275.  Are  any  of  your  teachers  qualmeu  to  give 

instruction  in  kindergarten  l—Yes. 

19276.  You  have  some  teachers  trained,  if  I mis- 
take iiotl — I have  them  all  trained. 

19277.  And  the  female  teaclier.s,  I presume,  all  are 
oualiRed  in  the  kindergarten  1— Yes. 

19278.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  introducing  it ! — 

I liave  tried  it  this  year,  it  is  going  on  six  or  eight 
months.  , 

19279.  So  far  what  is  your  experience!— vVeJJ,  ot 
course,  I have  only  very  little,  I can  onlj’  go  on  the 
general  principle  of  object  teaching  that  it  ought  to 
he  beneficial,  but  I have  not  sufiident  experience  to 
enable  me  as  yet  to  speak  of  it. 

1 9280.  It  is.  however,  a favourite  subject,  is  it  not, 
with  the  teachers,  who  are  trained! — Well,  with 
some. 

19281.  Touching  reading  books,  of  course  you  are 
aware  that  if  you  submit  to  the  Cemmissioners 
any  series  other  than  their  own  and  the  series  hap- 
pens to  be  free  from  objectionable  matter,  you  can 
introduce  it  into  your  school! — Yes,  I understand 
that. 

19282.  You  would  like  a simple  senes! — I would, 
of  course,  but  L have  heard  from  very  fine  teachers 
that  the  change  has  not  been  much  of  an  improve- 
ment in  Blaekie's  or  Thom’s  series. 

19283.  By  a recent  regulations  explanations  in  the 
subject  matter  has  become  a dm>,  qua  non  in  connec- 
tion with  reading,  are  you  in  favour  of  that!— Oh,  I 
think  so. 

19284.  That  the  pupils  should  have  some  intelligent 
comprehension  of  what  they  are  reading ! — I think  so. 

19285.  Are  you  able  to  compare  the  state  of  schools 
now  with  the  period  prior  to  tlie  introduction  of 
results!— I could  not  do  that.  The  result  system 


came  in  the  first  year  I came  on  the  mission,  1871  or  Be^at 
1872.  0ei.iz.iS7l. 

19286.  On  the  whole  what  is  your  opiniori  of  the 
present  results  system,  subject  to  the  modifications  you  quIq,  p.p. 
propose !— There  is  one  thing  I have  been  noticing, 
there  is  one  thing  not  said  about  it  that  I think 
might.  • If  it  could  be  made  a test.  Take  a boy  on 
the  second  stage  of  sixth  or  a girl  either,  and  the 
question  arose  that  used  to  be  discussed  some  yeara 
ago  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  boys,  before  you  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
should  do  with  your  boy,  it  would  be  a nice  thing  to 
know  what  you  could  do  with  him.  And  if  the  result 
system  were  anything  like  a good  ideal  when  a boy 
had  passed  in  the  two  stages  of  fifth  and  first  stage  of 
sixth  it  would  be  a'very  good  and  useful  test  of  what 
he  could  do.  Someliow  or  other  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  boarding  schools  don’t  like  to  send  a boy 
home  because  he  is  unfit.  A boy  may  be  fit  to  pass 
his  examination,  but  if  the  parents,  or  if  I,  as  a clergy- 
man, take  up  his  result  sheet  it  would  be  a very 
good  t“st  and  give  instruction  what  a parent  should 
do  with  the  boy. 

19287.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  certifi- 
cates on  leaving  school  to  successful  pupils  1 — It 
would  bo  a little  awkward.  A teacher’s  character, 
or  the  character  of  the  school,  ought  to  be,  like  Csesar’s 
wife,  held  in  very  high  esteem.  A teacher  may  do 
his  work  very  well,  and  yet,  in  case  some  boys  or  girls 
did  not  pass  well  there  is  very  great  danger  that  the 
parents  would  throw  the  blame  on  the  teacher,  and 
thereby  bis  influence  would  be  impaired  somewliat. 

I would  be  slow  about  that. 

19288.  One  of  the  witnesses  advocated  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  prizes  to  successful  pupils  by  way  of 
encouragement ! — I think  it  is  a great  pity  that  has 
not  been  done,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  also  for  attendances,  prizes  should  be 
given  for  those  who  make  iOU  days. 

19289.  At  onetime  you  are  aware  that  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  model  schools  the  National 
Board  gave  prizes  to  the  successful  aiiswerera ! — Yes. 

19290.  And  if  I mistake  not  you  were  one  of  those  “ 
who  advocated  the  extension  of  it  to  the  ordinary 
schools !— I certainly  think  so,  for  poor  children,  and 
tJieir  parents  make  considerable  sacrifices  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  sending  them  to  school. 


Right  Rev.  Mossignob  Btese, 

19291.  CHAlEMA^•. — We  don’t  interfere  much  with 
the  literary  department  of  our  National  schools,  we 
■confine  ourselves  cliiefly  to  manual  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  we  shallbegin  with  agriculture. 
Would  you  kindly  give  us  your  views  as  to  anything 
connected  with  agriculture  that  you  would  advise  the 
Board  to  adopt !— Well,  in  the  first  place,  I should 
say  that  my  views  would  probably  entail  a very  large 
amount  of"  money  yearly,  from  some  source  or  other, 
in  order  to  have  them  carried  out.  I fancy,  however, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  money  would  be 
well  spent.  I have  been  making  a calculation  myself 
as  to  the  amount  required  for  securing  an  impi-oved 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  several  other  subjects  as 
well  in  everv  National  school  in  Ireland,  and  I think 
to  effect  that  there  is  one  thing  should  be  done— you 
should  bring  a knowledge  of  apiculture  to  the  doors 
•of  every  child  in  the  community  if  possible.  To  do 
so  I .should  suggest  first  that  there  would  be  sixty 
skilled,  well-trained  teachers  under  the  National 
Board  selected  from  those  who  have  had  three  or  four 
years’  experience  of  teaching  and  who  have  been  found 
first,  to  have  improved  themselves  in  their  classifica- 
tion, attained  first  class,  if  possible,  and  also  found 
by  inspectors  to  be  particularly  capable  of  imparting 
instruction  in  their  schools  and  keeping  order  in  their 
schools.  1 would  select  about  sixty  males  of  that 
class  and  the  same  number  of  females.  I would 
appoint  one  of  each  to  each  inspector’s  district.  I 


P.P.,  V.G.,  Dungannon,  examined. 

think  there  are  about  sixty  district  inspectors  in  Ire- 
land. You  might  call  them  agricultural  inspectors 
or  organizers  if  you  wished.  I would  give  them  a 
sufficient  course  of  training — each  of  them,  according 
to  the  subject  they  were  required  to  teach  and  inspect 
afterwards,  because  I would  impose  both  duties  on 
them.  When  they  got  a sufficient  training  in  a proper 
place — I suppose  Glasnevin  would  be  able  to  train  a 
considerable  number,  both  males  and  females.  The 
males  I would  wish  to  see  trained  in  a thorough 
knowledge  of  agriculture — by  that  I don’t  mean  the 
turning  of  the  soil,  because  I a.ni  sorry  to  say  that 
digging  and  delving  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
much  profit  in  Ireland  for  the  future.  But  I mean 
they  should  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  the 
importance  of  improving  stock,  the  importance  of 
poultry  farming,  tlie  importance  of  improving  the 
quality  of  butter  produced  in  the  country,  the  impor- 
tance of  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle,  the  cheapest  and 
best  qualities  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  best  classes  of 
manure,  and  the  best  classes  of  seeds.  Those  are 
subjects  in  which  these  assistant  inspectors  or 
agricultural  inspectors  should  be  thoroughly  trained 
themselves.  I would  leave  to  them,  then,  the  duty, 
in  their  centres,  of  calling  up  the  teachers  of  the 
different  districts,  both  male  and  female,  and  giving 
them  a course  of  instruction,  either  on  Saturdays,  or 
for  a fortnight  at  a time  in  the  summer  vacation  or 
for  three  weeks  so  as  to  enable  those  to  teach  at  least 
2A 
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the  principles  in  tlieir  respective  schools.  The  female 
teachers,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  principles  of 
dairywork  in  tlieir  schools ; secondly  to  give  a fair 
knowledge  of  poultry  raising,  of  the  qualities  botli 
for  table  and  for  producing  eggs.  “With  regard  to 
the  males,  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  instruction 
to  tiieir  pupils  as  to  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  the  best 
cla.ss  of  food,  and  one  point  particularly  that  they 
should  try  and  diffuse  throughout  the  country — the 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  spraying  potatoes.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  this  year  it  is  very  hard  to  calculate 
what  amount  of  money  has  been  lost  bv  the  non- 
adojition  throughout  the  country  of  a system  of 
spraying.  I can  speak  jiractically  on  that  subject, 
because  I happen  to  have  observed  it  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  tliat  those  who  have  sprayed  this 
year  in  my  district  have  a comparatively  good  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  with  those  who  have  not  it  is  almost 
an  entire  failure,  so  that  there  is  very  little  short  of 
a million  of  money  lost  to  the  country  this  year  by 
the  non-adoption  of  that  system.  It  would  take 
according  to  my  calculations,  about  .£50,000  yearly 
to  do  that  alone.  I add  not  only  to  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  but  I add  to  their  travelling  expenses. 
The  salaries  of  about  125  teachers  Heaving  about  five 
for  emergency,  in  case  of  sickness)  at  £190  each  an 
average,  for  I would  say  the  salary  for  females  should 
begin  at  £130,  rising  by  £5  a ysar  for  ten  years,  and 
the  salary  for  males  should  commence  by  £1.50, 
rising  by  increments,  also  of  £5  a year  for  ten  year.s, 
which  would  amount  to  £180  and  £200  respectively, 
giving  them  a pension  of  £2  a year  for  each  year’s 
service  after  a certain  number  of  years.  That  would 
entail  £23,750  ; travelling  expenses,  10.«.  a day  for 
200  days  for  each,  £12,500,  making  in  all  about 
£50,000.  At  each  of  these  district  centres  there 
should  be  sufficient  stock,  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments. They  should  also  be  taught  in  training 
schools  some  knowledge  of  handicraft.  I don’t  mean 
tliab  every  man  should  be  able  to  become  a carpenter 
or  a blacksmith,  but  should  be  able  to  give  a knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  to  boys,  so  that  they  might  goto 
trades  with  greater  ease,  or  if  they  became  farmers 
that  they  should  be  able  to  do  the  great  bulk  of  the 
buildings  on  their  places.  There  is  an  amount  of 
money  spent  yearly  very  foolishly  on  tradesmen  for 
work  that  should  be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

19292.  Would  it  be  your  opinion.  Dean,  that  the 
ordinary  National  school  teacher,  should  undertake 

all  that  in  addition  to  his  literary  work  1 The  bulk 

of  the  work  done  should  be  done  outside  literary 
hours,  but  you  might  take  an  hour  off  the  present 
programme  with  safety.  The  best  time  for  a teacher 
to  do  this  would  be  in  night  schools,  or  he  shouhl 
advance  hi.s  school  hours  to  four  o’clock  or  thereabouts, 
and  by  that  means  he  could  dismiss  the  younger 
children  up  to  fourth  class,  or  whatever  class  would 
be  necessary  to  instruct  in  this  handicraft  and  in 
agriculture,  he  could  dismiss  the  others  at  the  usual 
time. 

19293.  T know  you  have  considerable  experience 

as  a manager,  are  you  a manager  at  25i’esentl Oli, 

yes,  of  seven  schools. 

19294.  Then  you  can  speak  with  full  knowledge  of 

what  the  teachers  have  to  do  at  present! Yes. 

but  my  idea  is  that  I don’t  think  it  would  be  such  a 
mental  strain  as  literary  work  would  be  in  this 
extra  time,  or  I weald  be  very  sorry  to  impose  it  on 
them,  1 think  it  would  be  more  or  less  a recreation  for 
pupils  and  teacliei'S. 

1929-5.  You  spoke  of  centres  for  teachers  1 — Yes,  for 
these  agricultural  assistants  or  instructors  : one  of 
each,  a male  and  female,  should  be  appointed  where- 
ever  there  is  a district  inspector  of  schools  stationed, 
and  have  a place  there  in  which  tliey  could  give 
lectures  to  the  teachers  of  the  district,  Ining  them  \ip, 
say  iu  twenties  or  so,  for  a fortnight  at  a time,  and 
liave  them  trained,  and  tlien  ins|)ect  their  work  after- 
wards once  a year,  the  same  as  the  present  result  in- 
spection ; and  tliey  might  even  give  instruction  for 


another  day  themselves  while  they  would  be  in  that 
school. 

19296.  No  doubt  it  would  be  very  valuable  icstruc 
tion  for  the  teachers  ! — It  is  not  merely  the  pupils  I 
would  have  brought  into  this  instruction  both  in 
dairying  and  in  liandicraft,  but  also  ex-pupils,  and 
even  the  wives  and  daughters  of  surromuling' farmers 
because  I ha^-e  had  a little  exjjerience  of  that  class  of 
training  in  a small  way  in  Dungannon.  We  had  one 
of  the  Board’s  dairy  instructors  down  there  some 
years  ago,  unfortunately  the  area  of  her  influence  was 
limited,  but  it  produced  good  results. 

19297.  You  also  spoke  on  chemistry,  whathaveyou 
to  say  on  that  subject?— I think  'it  is  absoln^lv 
necessary  that  the  children  should  have  a knowledge 
of  the  elementary  princi|ile.s  of  chemistry.  First 
with  regard  to  food  ; Ithink  that  there  is  a groatw-antat 
the  present  time  of  a series  of  lessons  on  the  relative 
values  of  human  foods.  There  is  an  immense  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a veiy  considerable  injmy  to 
health,  especially  in  large  towns,  by  the  class  of  foods 
\ised,  nothing  but  foreign  foods,  with  the  result  that 
the  people  are  losing  their  blood  and  colour  and 
strengtli.  I don’t  know  where  it  is  going  to  end  unless 
thei-e  could  be  some  lessons  introduced  on  juiuciples 
of  hygiene  in  our  schools,  for  if  we  don’t  commence 
at  a proper  time  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  them,  and 
if  people  at  a certain  age  go  on  drinking  tea  six  times  a 
day,  it  is  very  liard  to  break  them  off  it.  The  impoc. 
tance  sliould  be  impressed  on  children  of  using  sub- 
stantial food,  which  would  be  cheaper  than  the  present 
food,  and  far  more  nutritious,  aud  better  for  health 
and  strength.  A slight  knowledge  of  chemistry 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  those  engaged  in 
that  class  of  work.  * 

19298.  You  also  would  -advocate  some  extra 
branches ; wdiat  time  would  you  specify  for  teaebin"- 
them  ? — Either  the  dairy  work,  poultry  work,  or 
handicraft— T say  the  bulk  of  them  should  be  done 
after  school  hours,  or  you  might  take  one  hour  out  of 
the  present  school  time,  and  give  another  hour  at  the 
most  outside  the  present  school  time,  either  by  pro- 
longing it  up  to  four  o’clock,  or  in  tlie  evening 
19299.  We  have  got  the  opinion  of  many  witnesses 
witli  regard  to  the  result  system,  and  we  would  like 
to  know  yours  ?— I think  the  result  system  has  been 
a great  benefit  to  the  country  on  the  wliole,  it  has  im- 
proved the.  standard  of  education  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  but  it  is  capable  of  imjn-ovement  in  one  or 
two  points,  lathe  firstplace,ithas  led  too  much  toa 
system  of  cram  of  memory, and  has  not  gi\-en  sufficient 
room  to  tlie  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  seconddrawback  is  that  it  has  put  the  children  too 
much  on  a dead  level.  In  my  capacity  as  manager  of 
au  intermediate  school  in  Dungannon,  I have'’  had 
lamentable  experience  of  it,  we  liave  had  bovs  com- 
peting for  free  places  in  one  of  these  Royal  schools,  so 
largely  supjjortod  by  Royal  endowment”  and  we  have 
advertised  for  boys  from  the  whole  country  to  com- 
pete for  these  ])laces,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  J was 
.surprised  to  find  boys  of  thirteen  years  of  age  who 
could  not  score  50  per  cent,  in  the  ordinary  fifUi  class 
programme. 

19300,  You  mean  boys  drawn  f-om  National 
schools  ?— Yes,  it  is  a condition  that  all  the  boys  should 
come  from  elementary  schools.  IMy  idea  is  that  a 
smart  boy  should  have  gone  through  the  first  vr  icJe  of 
sixth  class  at  least  when  he  is  twelve  year.s  old, 
and  many  of  those  boys  had  been  at  schoefi  from 
infancy.  I ascribe  it  largely  to  this  fact— that  even 
the  clever  boys  are  obliged  to  go  on  at  the  same  jog- 
trot pace  as  the  most  stupid  boys.  I know  myself,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  that  many  of  these  boys  never  do  a 
particle  at  home  in  the  evening.  They  don’t  find  it 
necessaiy.  Tliere  is  a loss  of  time  in  that,  when  a 
boy  comes  to  eleven  or  twelve  I don't  see  why  he 
.should  not  spend  a couple  of  Itours  every  evening 
learning  his  lesions  and  preparing  for  work  next 
day. 
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19301.  Youht-ard  tlie  pi  evious  witness  about  school 
cardens,  and  so  onj  from  your  wide  experience  wliac 
would  yon  say  ? — I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a school  should  hm  e a garden  or  a small 
farm  of  land,  in  order  that  agriculture  may  be  taught 
piactically.  In  case  one  or  other  could  not  be 
acquired  it  is  possible  managera  might  make  arrange- 
iiieots  with  an  adjoining  fanner  to  get  a ))lot  in  con- 
acre, say  for  five  years,  so  as  to  go  through  a rotation 
of  crops.  He  would  not  lil,e  to  sell  that,  but  he 
might  not  have  any  objection  to  give  it  as  conacre,  or 
iie  might  let  you  expeiiraent  on  one  portion  of  ground 
wheie  he  was  putting  in  a crop. 

19302.  Mr.  Molloy. — Monsignor,  you  advocate 
strongly  that  there  should  be  a special  male 
organizer,  and  also  a female  organizer  in  every  district  1 
—Yes. 

19-303.  Well,  we  have  about  sixty  of  these  districts, 
and  of  the  sixty  more  than  half  happen  to  be  town 
circuits,  such  as  Belfast,  would  j ou  advocate  that  for 
Belfast  1 — Not  dairy  work,  but  I would  handici-aft. 

19304.  Ev«-u  in  such  places  as  Belfast,  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  leading  towns  1 - Leave  out  the  dairy 
business  or  poultry,  but  the  male  organizer  should  be 
fliere  as  well. 

19305.  These  specialists  should  be  well  up  in  handi- 
craft, and  perhaps  also  in  physical  science ! — Precisely, 
and  in  drawing  too.  I should  say  drawing  is  an 
essential. 

19306.  What  part  would  you  allow  the  ordinary 
teachers  of  the  school  in  the  instruction  of  pupils 
in  these  special  branches  1— The  very  same  subjects 
tiiat  the  organizers  were  sup|iosed  to  teach  them- 
selves. They  were  to  introduce  a knowledge  of 
practical  dairywork  to  all  their  pupils  of  fifth  and 
sixth  class  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  acquiring , 
a knowledge  of  it,  and  the  duty  of  the  organizers 
\vould  be  simjdy  to  go  round  and  examine  yearly,  and 
also  give  some  instructions  themselves  for  a day  or 
two  in  the  school,  because  they  would  not  have  juore 
than  fifty  or  sixty  .schools  to  attend  to  i)x  the  year-, 
and  they  have  about  200  working  days  in  the  year, 
so  that  they  could  give  three  or  four  days  to  each. 

Iy307.  And  ill  the  absence  of  the  special  organizer 
would  you  contemplate  the  ordinary  teacher  carrying 
on  the  subject! — Unquestionably;  teaching  it  is  a part 
of  his  daily  programme.  I don’t  see  in  what  other 
way  it  can  be  brought  home  to  the  people  of  the 
countiy. 

19308.  But  in  such  places  as  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
you  would  give  a decided  preference  to  physical 
science  ? — Unquestionaijly.  This  is  a place  in  which 
all  the  peoule  turn  to  some  mechanical  business  or 
))i'ofession. 

19309.  In  rural  places  you  would  advocate  the 
propriety  of  has-ing  a school  garden,  and  if  possible  a 
small  farm  attached  1 — Yes,  of  five  oi  six  acres. 

19310.  Either  attached  to  the  school  or  the  teacher’s 
residence,  or  -some  way  available,  like  tliat  plan  j ou 
advocate,  the  conacre  system  ! — The  advantage  of  the 
farm  w-mld  be  that  it  would  give  an  opportunity  of 
iudging  the  value  of  stock  and  testing  the  value  of 
dift'eriiit  feeding  stuffs  and  manures. 

19311.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  give  instructions 
rn  handicraft! — Not  in  any  except  sewing. 

19312.  Drawing! — Y’es  ; our  teachers  teach  draw- 
ing, in  the  convent  schools  particularly. 

19313.  Cookery  lessons  also,  I presume! — No,  we 
have  nob  Lad  any  cookery  lessons,  we  have  had  all 
the  apparatus  and  kitchen,  but  we  have  not  got  a 
staff. 

19314.  You  made  reference  to  a special  teacher  who 
gave  instructions  in  dairying ! — Yes,  in  Dungannon. 

19315,  Not  merely  in  Dungannon,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts ! — Yes. 

•■19316.  Was  that  found  successful! — Unquestion- 
ably ; the  vast  majority  of  those  who  attended  weie 
grown  women,  Jiiarried  and  single,  and  I heard  each 
and  all  express  themselves  very  much  pleased  with 


what  they  heard,  and  I saw  afterwards  an  improve- 
ment in  tlie  butter  myself. 

19317.  Did  not  the  effect  of  that  instruction  in- 
crease the  price  of  dairy  produce ! — There  is  one 
thing  certain,  it  increased  the  quality,  it  %vas  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  affect  the  price.  All  the  towns- 
people said  it  was  immensely  improved,  but,  like  every- 
thing else,  unfortunately,  the  eftectofknowledgeof  that 
kind  dies  away  if  it  is  not  kept  coustamly  renewed. 

19318.  I believe  there  was  a local  committee  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  that! — Yes;  Col.  Burges 
took  an  active  part,  and  the  managers  of  schools. 

19319.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  having 
associations  of  managers  acting  as  advising  bodies,  re- 
presenting or  calling  attention  to  local  needs,  for  the 
infonnation  of  the  central  body  of  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Dublin ! — I should  say  it  would 
be  attended  with  very  good  results. 

19320.  I believe  some  commencement  has  been 
made  in  your  neighbourhood !—  We  have  a committee 
of  managers  whose  business  it  is  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  any  obser- 
vations on  defects  in  the  system  generally. 

19321.  Of  course  such  associations  as  these  would 
puc  forward  with  great  effect  local  needs ! — I am  not 
authorised  by  them  to  give  evidence  here,  because, 
unfortuiiately,  we  had  not  time  to  hold  a meeting 
since  it  was  arranged  I should  come,  but  I think  I 
am  e.x])ressing  pretty  fairly  the  views  of  the  managers 
of  our  diocese. 

19322.  And  you  represent  the  committee  of 
managers ! - Yes,  but  I am  not  here  in  my  representa^ 
tive  capacity.  I am  giving  niy  own  views,  but  I 
think  they  are  to  a great  extent  the  views  of  the 
managers. 

19323.  Rev.  Dr.  Evass. — You  mentioned  Cora- 
missioners  of  Education,  did  you  mean  a different 
body  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education ! 
— I don’t  remember  mentioning  them  — it  is  tLe 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  I mean. 

19324.  Mr.  Molloy.— And  you  would  think  cor- 
responding associations  advisable  throughout  the 
country  generally ! — I shovilcl  say  so. 

19325.  Capt.  Suaw'. — Have  you  considered  what 
the  average  age  of  chikhea  leaving  school  is !— With 
us,  unfortunately,  it  is  rather  young,  because  we  have 
factories  iu  Dungannon. 

19326.  But  throughout  the  country! — Well,  it  is 
rather  young. 

19327.  Is  the  average  age  thirteen! — It  would  be 
under  that  considerabl}'. 

19328.  Then  how  long  would  it  be  before  these 
children  would  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  into 
practice  the  agriculture  which  you  advocate  they 
should  be  taught ! — I think  if  the  children  of  the 
county  districts  found  this  was  being  taught  it  would 
be  a great  inducement  to  keep  them  longer  at  school. 

19329.  At  any  rate  they  would  not  have  the 
management  of  farms,  or  be  able  to  work  them  for 
some  considerable  number  of  years  after  they  got 
instruction! — No,  nor  do  I mean  for  a moment  to 
confine  this  instruction  to  children  at  the  schools. 

19330.  Would  not  such  instruction  be  much  better 
given  to  persons  of  seventeen  or  twenty ! — I think  I 
mentioned  that;  I said  that  those  lessons  were  to  be 
given  not  only  to  pupils  but  also  to  the  daughters  and 
wives  of  farmers  ; I would  say  to  the  sons  of  farmers 
as  well  as  to  farmers  themselves  iu  the  evening. 

19331.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  much  loss  if  the 
chOdren  were  left  out,  and  it  was  confined  to  those ! 
— No,  I would  not  leave  the  children  out,  they  will 
always  be  able  to  learn  something,  I think  from  eleven 
up. 

19332.  Suppose  there  was  a system  of  technical 
education  in  the  country,  would  you  think  that  such 
teaching  as  this,  which  is  purely  for  their  benefit  iu 
after  life,  should  be  confined  to  the  technical  educa- 
tion school,  special  training  for  a special  occupation, 
and  should  be  rathera  branch  of  a Technical  Education 
Board,  than  of  a Board  of  Piiinary  Education ! — 1 am 
2 A 2 
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not  at  all  particular  as  to  what  Board  should  Lave 
charge  of  this.  I am  not  saying  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  would  be  the  best  Board,  I think 
there  is  some  little  promise  of  a Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  money  would  come 
through  that  Board.  I am  not  particular  what  Board 
should  take  charge  of  it. 

19333.  You  say  they  should  know  the  best  quality 
of  cattle  1 — Yes. 

19334.  Is  there  any  use  teaching  that  theoretically  1 
— It  will  be  useful  to  the  younger  people  to  Lave  a 
knowledge  from  the  book  itself. 

19335.  Do  you  think  they  would  recognise  a 
particular  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  from  a book  des- 
cription 1 — Cei  tiiinly  not,  but  if  they  got  the  knowledge 
from  the  book,  and  then  bring  them  to  a farm  where 
the  cattle  would  be  seen. 

19336.  That  would  entail  having  large  farms  well 
stocked? — Oil,  no,  it  would  nob  be  necessaiy  at  all, 
you  couldhaveagood  breed  of  cattle  onasmallfarm,one 
cow  with  one  or  two  calves  ; you  can  test  how  the 
calves  thrive  and  are  fed  as  compared  with  some  on 
neighbouring  farms.  When  a man  sells  a calf  which 
is  of  a better  breed  than  his  neighbours  and  gets  more 
for  it,  and  it  has  been  fed  on  different  food  and  has 
increased  more  in  size  than  Ids  neighbour’s,  that  has 
an  educating  effect  on  the  child. 

19337.  Grazing  farmers  generally  hold  a good  deal 
of  land  and  are  in  pretty  good  condition,  would  you 
say  they  are  the  majority  in  Ireland?— We  have 
800,000  farmers  in  Ireland  altogether  and  the  majority 
must  be  small  farmers.  Of  course  iu  Ulster  they  are 
almost  all  small  farmer’s. 

19338.  A great  number  of  holdings  are  merely 
used  as  a support  of  the  family,  in  which  tillage  is  a 
very  important  matter  1 — Yes. 

19339.  Those  large  farmei-s  are  generally  well-to-do, 
don’t  you  think  they  would  be  in  a position  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  education  of  their  sons '? 
— I am  sori-y  to  say  that  my  experience  with  regard 
to  the  large  farmers  does  not  correspoud  with  yours. 
No  class  in  the  community  are  suffering  more  than 
our  large  farmers  of  70  or  80  acres  in  Ulster  who 
have  to  pay  high  for  labour. 

19340.  Don’t  you  think  they  are  in  a position  of 
life  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  provide  this  instruc- 
tion for  themselves  as  far  as  they  can  1 — No,  I should 
say  if  they  got  instruction  for  notliitig,  they  would  have 
noobjectiontotakeit.  Thereisuodussin  the  community 
it  Ulster  that  seem  to  be  so  little  suffering  from 
poverty  and  want  as  those  who  liave  gotsmall  farms  and 
can  cultivate  them  within  themselves  and  liave  not 
to  pay  a shilling  for  hired  labour.  But  I happen 
to  know  from  friends  of  my  own  wlio  have  large 
farms  and  have  to  pay  for  anything  that  they  can 
hardly  make  ends  meet. 

19-341.  Have  you  considered  the  system  of  agii- 
culture  in  France,  that  is  tiiat  the  young  children 
from  eleven  onwards  should  be  taught  to  make  careful 
experiments  in  natural  science  and  chemistry,  so  that 
they  may  le.irii  the  value  of  experiments  and  be 
able  to  apply  it  in  agriculture  afterwards,  and  thus 
test  how  they  may  get  the  best  results  on  their  land  ? 
— I doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  pay  in  Ireland. 
I would  advocate  instruction  in  stock  and  small 
industries,  aird  fruit  and  poultry. 

19342.  But  still  experiments  are  useful  in  stock  to 
observe  increases  of  weight  1 — What  I mean  is  bliat 
in  the  mere  raising  of  crops  of  barley  or  oats  no 
matter  what  amount  of  science  you  apply  to  it,  I 
don’t  see  how  it  would  pay  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

19343.  If  a farmer  wants  to  find  out  at  present 
whether  he  is  doing  well  or  not,  he  is  not  in  a position 
to  do  so  because  he  cannot  make  accurate  experiments ; 
if  they  were  to  make  experiments  so  that  they  might 
each  learn  for  themselves,  don’t  you  think  that  would 
be  rather  a good  thing  ? — -It  would,  but  it  might  be 
too  dearly  bought. 

19344.  That  is  a training  young  children  can  get 
easily? — If  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  acquisition 


of  more  useful  knowledge  I would  see  no  objection  to 
their  learning  it. 

19345.  You  advocate  chemistry,  they  would  leam 
it  in  learning  chemistry  or  in  natural  science'!— I 
don’t  see  any  decided  objection  to  it,  provided  it  could 
be  kept  -within  limits  and  would  not  interfere  with  the 
acquisition  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  that  would 
be  more  useful  to  them  in  after  life.  I think  too 
many  of  our  peojile  have  an  objection  to  trades,  I 
think  that  is  objectionable. 

1934G.  Have  you  considered  the  handicraft  course 
as  at  present  laid  down? — Y’’es,  that  is  what  is  taiiglit 
at  the  present  moment.  I understand  from  Professor 
Carroll’s  evidence,  in  Glasnevin,  thatis  aboutasmuch 
as  you  could  expect  in  this  country.  In  Sweden  and 
Norway  they  go  in  for  it  much  more  largely. 

19347.  But  they  don’t  do  nearly  as  extensive  a 
ooirrse  as  is  laid  down  for  our  children  under  tke 
National  Board  ? — I see  th^-y  go  in  very  largely  there. 

19348.  They  devote  more  time,  but  don’t  cover  so- 
many  subjects  ? — That  may  be.  There  ai-e  certainin- 
dusti’ies  in  which  tbfa-e  might  be  instruction  given  in 
this  country,  such  as  basket-making.  1 think  there 
is  a great  oireniiig  for  that.  There  is  a good  soil  for 
growing  wiliows  and  osiers,  and  there  is  such  a demand 
now  for  baskets  for  parcel  post. 

19349.  Should  not  such  a course  be  rather  tauglit 
in  a continuation  school  ? — Yes,  no  doubt,  but  they 
might  get  some  of  the  first  principles  in  our  lU’imaa'v 
school.s. 

19351).  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  cause  uf  tlie 
failure  of  model  farms  such  as  Balmoral? — 1 had  ny 
exirerience  of  that  particular  farm,  but  1 can  explain 
how  farms  of  that  kind  would  fail  where  you  have  to 
pay  a high  rate  of  wages  for  everything  done  on  the 
farm. 

19351.  I don’t  mean  failing  to  pay  as  a commercial 
concern? — Yes,  it  was  not  patronised,  I think  there 
was  some  kind  of  prejudice  in  the  country  that  scien- 
tific farming  would  not  pay,  those  who  tried  it  got 
tired  of  it. 

19352.  But  has  not  the  science  of  agriculture  made 
tremendous  strides  since  tlioso  farms  were  established 
tliirty  yeai’S  ago  ? — Well  the  science  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides,  I am  afraid  remunerative  prices  haw 
not  made  corresponding  strides  for  the  farmer. 

19353.  Don’n  you  chink  if  you  had  a model  farm 
now  you  could  give  more  information  which  farmers 
generally  have  not  than  you  could  thirty  years  ago! 
— It  is  possible  to  give  more  knowledge,  but  I don’t 
see  that  that  knowledge  would  be  of  much  use  to  tiie 
bulk  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  liere  in  the  NovtJi 
at  least,  because  with  our  small  farmers  you  use 
machinery  that  might  be  introduced  in  large  farms; 
but  are  out  of  place  with  us  unfortunately. 

19354.  Mr.  Struthers. — I think  your  plan  is  for 
the  organization  of  technical  education  throughout 
the  country'? — Yes. 

19355.  Instruction  in  poultry-keeping,  kirowledge 
of  feeding  stuffs,  manures  and  seeds — that  instruction 
would  be  better  given  to  ])eople  already  engaged  in 
the  industry  ? — I should  say  they  would  understand 
it  better,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  the  children  in 
school  should  be  trained  in  the  trades,  and  -when  they 
advance  a little  more  they  would  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  knowledge  they  acquire  afterwards. 

19356.  You  contemplate  extern  pupils  coming  to 
these  classes? — Certainly  but  only  outside  schoolhours, 
in  the  ordinary  school  hours  only  pupils  of  the  school 
should  be  instructed,  and  then  over  and  above  that  I 
would  give  evening  classes  at  which  externs  should 
attend. 

19357.  I thought  all  this  instruction  was  to  be  gives 
outside  school  hours  ? — No,  I make  provision  that 
about  an  hour  should  be  saved  from  the  present  pro- 
gramme. 

19358.  Yourschemeistwo-fold — that  there  should 
be  afternoon  or  evening  classes  for  grown  people  and 
then  classes  in  the  school? -Yes,  in  the  school  only 
principles  should  be  taught  and  instruction  in  dairying 
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out  of  class  books,  and  in  the  evening  get  the  practical  ol 
instruction  necessary.  ^ 

19359  Which  of  those  two  do  you  think  would  be  je 
more  practically  useful,  instruction  given  to  children 
in  the  school  or  instruction  given  to  pupils  in  the  ir 
evening^— Of  course  the  evening  would  be  imme-  ii 
diately  useful,  but  at  the  same  time  I believe  the  piin-  tt 
ciples  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  implanted  in  the  o: 
iiiinds  of  children  during  school  hours. 

19360.  But  many  of  the  children  in  the  school  c 
might  not  he  going  to  keep  poultry  or  bees,  or  have  a 
anything  lo  do  with  seeds  or  manures  I— I think  the 
<reneral  knowledge  of  these  things  has  an  educating  t 

effect.  1 • i • t 

19361.  Yon  would  not  teach  these  subjects  speci-  I 
ficallyl— Certainly  not.  _ ^ 

19362.  I suppose  you  would  distingmsli  between 
tlie  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  older  pupils  who  are  i 
already  engaged  in  the  industry  and  come  there  to  get 
tips,  so  to  speak,  in  their  special  work,  and  the  instruc-  ] 

tion  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  ?— Bn-  > 
questionably.  . 

193G3.  The  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  evening 
would  be  entirely  of  a practical  character!— I would 
let  them  go  througii  the  handicraft  work  with  a plane 
and  chisel  in  the  evening. 

19364.  Take  that  first  the  instruction  to  be  given 
to  the  older  pupils  in  the  evening,  that  would  have 
to  be  of  a thoroughly  practical  kind  !— Certainly. 

19365.  And  would  have  to  be  taught  by  people 
who  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  such 
as  tlie  ordinary  schoolmaster  could  not  be  exjiected 
to  have  at  present!— I don’t  agree  with  you  there. 

19366.  A-t  present! — Well,  it  is  possible  that  at 
present  the  ordinary  school  teacher  would  not 

19367.  Don’t  you  contemplate  giving  them  special 
instruction! — Ves.  _ , w i 

19368.  For  the  purpose  of  having  the  school  teaclier 
sufficiently  instructed  in  tlie  special  subjects  so  as  to  he 
able  to  give  information  to  the  people  of  his  distnct, 
you  would  institute  this  body  of  special  experts  who 
would  collect  the  teachers  m centres  and  instruct 
them!— Yes,  and  give  occasional  lessons  themselves 
by  inspecting  classes  and  showing  how  the  work  was 

done.  . • 1 .•  X 

1 9369.  Then  you  want  to  give  some  instruction  to 
the  younger  children,  such  instruction  as  would  pre- 
pare the  children  to  benefit  by  such  instruction  after- 
wards !— Certaimy,  I would  give  them  technical 

knowledge.  . , , • 4.1 

19370  What  we  have  to  consider  is  wliat  is  tlie 
best  kind  of  education  to  fit  these  pupils  to  profit  by 
the  more  advanced  lectures  later  on !— Get  your  school 
books  arranged  so  as  to  contain  ample  information 
on  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  to  be  trained 
practically  afterwards. 

19371.  Do' you  think  it  is  information  rather  than 
habits  of  study  that  are  required  ?— It  is  information 
at  that  period,  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat  this 
and  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat  that. 

19372  Don’t  you  think  what  is  wanted  is  rather  a 
good  general  education!— I propose  this  to  be  part  of 
his  eilucation. 

19373.  What  do  you  propose  as  the  object  then  of 
this  Si>ecinl  instmetien  you  are  giving  in  the  schoois  i 
-In  the  first  pi.ee  with  regard  to  tl.ose  who  w.ii  be 

requited  to  he  engaged  in  that  ciass  ef  work  matter 

iife  that  win  lay  the  foundations  for  perfect  know- 
iedge  inter  on,  and  for  those  who  wiii  never  require 
it  tt  all,  I think  it  is  no  harm  to  have  a gentlemanly 
knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

19374.  Might  wo  say  of  all  the  edniation  to  be 
given  to  children  in  an  elementary  ■eh“'.  that  it 
Lonld  he  of  a general  kind  such  os  woidd  be  profit- 
able to  the  child  in  after  life,  no  matter  what 
oeenpation  he  goes  to  1-Yes,  I would  devote  only  an 
hour  a day  to  technical  work  in  school. 

19375.  Don’t  you  think  you  might  attain  your 


object  by  modifying  the  present  subjects  instead  of  Betot. 

adding  a new  one!— I say  some  of  the  present  sub-  oci.^ssj. 
jects  could  be  dispensed  with.  Eight  Kev. 

19376.  Might  it  not  to  be  put  in  this  way—they 
might  be  taught  on  better  methods ! — That  is  included  Byrne,  p.p., 
in  what  I say.  You  might  add  on  some  subjects  and  v.t. 
take  away  others.  Yon  would  make  a rearrangement 
of  the  time  and  of  the  subjects. 

19377.  For  instance,  you  would  have  more  practi- 
cal teaching  of  arithmetic?— I don’t  think  you  could 
add  much  to  it  at  present. 

19378.  I don’t  mean  add,  but  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  so  as  to  lay  more  stress  on 
expertcalculation!— Yes,  I see  no  objection  to  that ; 
but  I would  not  like  to  see  the  present  arithmetical 
programme  enlarged. 

19379.  Not  enlarging,  but  changing,  making  it 
more  practical ! — I agree  with  you. 

19380  And  the  reading  instruction  made  more 
practical,  and  such  lessons  as  you  allude  to  intro- 
duced to  vary  the  reading  !— Precisely. 

19381.  Would  you  consider  drawing  a necessary 
part  of  a good  general  education  ! — Absolutely. 

19382.  You  would  also  consider  some  instruction 
in  observation  and,  say,  elementary  science  lessons, 
object  lessons  to  begin  with,  followed  by  experiments 
later  on! — Yes. 

19383.  That  you  would  consider  an  essential  part 
of  a good  general  education !— Precisely.  _ 

19384.  Would  you  consider  some  training  of  the 
hand  in  the  construction  of  things  also  useful ! Yes, 
that  is  what  1 mean  by  handicraft. 

19385.  Some  extension  of  what  are  known  as 
kindergarten  exercises  of  a simple  character  ! Yes, 

, kindergarten  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  I agi-ee  witJi 
some  of  the  witnesses  that  unfortunately  there  is  a 
break  when  a cliild  leaves  the  infant  school  and  com- 
mences in  after  years  some  of  the  subjects  of 
• technical  education.  , , . , 

i 19386.  It  is  a pity  to  think  that  kindergarten  is 
^ to  be  restricted  to  the  infant  school!— Yea,  it  is  a. 

1 great  mistake.  I have  had  large  expenence  ot 
t kindergarten  and  I am  delighted  with  it. 

3 19387  You  propose  having  sixty  organizers,  sixty 

s males  and  sixty  females,  two  of  them  attached  to  each 
district!— It  is  possible  that  fewer  might  do,  in  the 
0 case  of  large  city  schools,  where  they  would  not  be 
!-  necessary.  . ,,4.1. 

19388.  You  would  not  propose  startmg  all  these 
,1  teachers  at  once,  you  would  begin  gradually !— I 
would  say  the  sooner  they  are  started  the  better. 


19389.  Suppose  you  began  by  having  two 
province,  and  see  how  they  would  succeed  !— I think 
that  has  been  rather  a mistake  m the  past ; we  are 
only  touching  the  fringe  of  the  population  m all  our 
movements. 

19390  You  have  been  going  rather  on  the  other 
tack,  sta-rling  things  on  too  complete  a scale,  estab- 
lishing model  schools  all  over  the  country  and  then 
o-iving  them  up !— Model  schools  were  established  be- 
fore my  time. 

19391.  But  still  it  is  an  illustration  of  what  has 
been  done  in  Ireland!— I suppose  there  was  no  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  before  these  were  established  as 
there  is  at  present. 

19392  Is  not  that  rather  a warning  to  begin  any 
new  movement  gradually !— This  movement  may  be 
new  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  neiv  m other  countnes. 
W^e  are  behind  every  other  country  in  the  world  m 
technical  education. 

19393  You  have  an  admirably  organised  scheme,, 
but  it  is  much  more  extensive,  I think  you  will  find, 
than  in  any  other  country !— The  difficulty  of  get- 
ting teachers,  I think,  is  very  slight.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners issued  a printed  notice  to-morrow  to  all  the 
first-class  teachers,  and  stated  the  requirements,  you 
would  have  plenty  of  applicants- splendid  material — 
who  could  get  their  training  in  less  than  twelve 
mouths. 
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1939L  Do  you  think  twelve  months  training  would 
be  enough  1—1  should  say  so,  and  with  regard  to  dairy 
business,  much  less. 

19395.  Iliat  would  be  a matter  for  experiments  to 
test.  I am  referring  to  the  effect  these  teachers 
would  have  when  they  got  out  to  the  country.  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  is  a very  promising  scheme, 
but  it  is  new,  and  people  don't  quite  i-ealise  what  it 
is.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  have  its  usefulness 
thoroughly  established  by  experimenting  in  a few 
districts  first  1 — As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  experi- 
mented in  dairy  business  in  a small  way,  and  the 
only  drawback  was  that  the  classes  were  not  suffi- 
ciently general  to  be  appreciably  felt, 

19396.  Did  you  find  the  dairy  classes  well  attended  ? 

— Very  well  attended;  at  first  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty but  before  long  they  were  well  understood. 

19397.  Would  you  not  think  some  local  contribu- 
tions should  be  made  towards  the  support  of  these 
teachersl— I am  afraid  it  would  be  very  unpopulai-. 
Suppose  we  were  a very  rich  country,  I should  see  no 
objection  to  pay,  in  fact  I have  always  felt  that  giving 
tilings  for  nothing  is  not  a good  plan  in  Ireland,  but 
this  would  not  come  to  anyone’s  door  more  than 
another’s. 

16398.  Do  you  know  it  is  a general  principle  of 
the  Education  Department  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  they  only  contribute  one  pennv  for  one  nenny; 
if  one  penny  is  contributed  from'tlie  locality,  tiiey 
give  one  penny  from  the  State  funds.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  sucli  a large  proportion 
in  Ireland,  but  would  it  not  be  lair  to  make  a condi- 
tion that  tlieie  should  be  some  local  coniribution  ? 

Unless  you  introduced  it  as  a tax  tliat  can  be  enforced 
there  is  no  possibility  of  raising  it  otherwise. 

19399.  Would  it  not  be  a good  plan  that  tliis 
experiment  should  be  started  in  districts  where  tlie 

people  would  be  willing  to  contribute  something? 

There  are  very  few  such  districts  in  Ireland,  lliere 
is  a feeling  that  we  have  not  much  money  to  spare 
lor  anything  at  present, 

19400.  Captain  SitAW. — Are  there  any  instances  of 

rates  being  levied  for  technical  educatiou? In  a few 

large  cities  ; but  I would  like  to  see  you  attempting 
to  levy  a rate  in  Cookstown  oi'  Dungannon.  ° 

19401.  Mr.  Steuthers.— There  is  a technical  edu- 
cation rate  levied  in  Galway  1 — I suppose  it  is  very 
trilling.  It  is  possible  we  might  be  willins  to  oive  a 
trifle.  ® ° 

19402.  Don't  you  tliinlc  if  people  did  give  a trifle 
to  the  starting  of  these  centres  they  would  take  a 
keener  interest  in  them  afterwards  ?— I agree  with 
the  pi’iociple  that  things  we  pay  for  we  appreciate 
better. 

19403.  And  you  think  it  desirable  that  jieople 
should  contribute  the  trifle  I agree  with  you  so  far. 


19404.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — We  are  not  a Technical 
Education  Commission,  and  very  much  of  the  infor- 
mation with  which  you  have  fa\'oured  us,  is  more 
appropriate  to  teclinical  schools  than  to  primarv 
schools  in  Ireland.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  is 
how  we  may  introduce  manual  instruction  into  our 
National  scliools  and  make  it  a part  of  our  primary 
system  for  educating  children  all  over  the  country 
Can  you  make  any  suggestion  tliat  would  Jieb 
us  iu  regard  to  that" — Notliiug  further  than  what  1 
have  said  with  regard  to  manual  instruction— that 
IS,  that  1 should  wish  to  see  every  National  teacher 
in  Ireland  trained  thoroughly  himself  in  the  mere 
elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  so  that  he  could 
teach  his  class  afterwards. 

19405.  Have  you  considered  the  present  pro- 
gi-amme  of  the  Board  for  school  purposes  ?— Ves. 

19406,  Would  you  wish  to  see  it  altered  or 
modified  iu  any  way  ?— No ; I think  if  it  were  carried 
out  universaily— but  you  see  it  leaves  many  subjects 
called  “e-xtras”  to  the  option  of  rJie  teacher,  and  the 
teachers  will  take  uj)  whatever  subjects  will  pay  them 
best,  as  is  natural  enough. 

19407.  You  said  to  Mr.  Struthers  that  you  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  increasing  the  programme  in 
arithmetic,  but  rather  in  favour  of  curtailing  it.  Do 
you  think  there  is  enough  of  the  theory  of  arithmetic 
taught  i~Uiiquestionably  too  much  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  children. 

19408.  Have  you  looked  much  into  the  questions 
teas  aro  given  in  schools  at  results  examinations?— 
Yes,  we  e had  practical  experieuce  ourselves  in 
test  examinations  for  our  Acadeniv, 

19409.  And  you  t.hink  those  are  of  a practical 
character,  and  show  there  is  a theoretical  laiowledo-,, 
of  arithmetic ! — Yes.  ° 

19410.  And  they  are  not  put  from  certain  books 
made  up  of  questions  of  all  sorts  and  types,  and  the 
children  taught  to  work  these,  while  at  tlie  same  time 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  could  not  reason  them  out?— I partly 
agree  with  you  that  perhaps  the  knowledge  is  not 
sumciciitly  practical. 

19411,  Now  would  it  be  po.ssible,  do  you  think,  to 
have  dairying  taught  in  connection  with  our  National 
schools  at  ail  ? — 1 should  say  so. 

19412.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  have  poultry 
management  taught  in  our  primary  schools  1 Cer- 

tainly. 

19413.  How  would  a male  teacher  teach  it?— Ju 
my  scheme  I reserve  that  for  the  feiuale  teacher 
19414.  Have  you  seen  our  Agricultural  Text-book 
—tlie  new  edition  of  it  ?— No,  I have  not. 

19415.  But  it  would  be  easier,  I suppose,  to  teach 
something  of  the  theory  of  aritlimetio  in  the  schools 
tlian  to  teach  agriculture  ? Yes. 


5Ir.  Ws-ley 
Forbes. 


Mr.  Wesley  Porbes,  Teacher,  Tullycarnett  National  School,  Belfast,  examined. 


19410.  Chaxrmax.-You  are  a National  school 
teacher  ? — Yes. 

19417.Where  is  your  school? — Pour  miles  from 
here,  out  at  Knock,  county  Down  side. 

19418.  What  assistance  have  you  in  the  school  ? 

L have  one  monitor  only. 

19419.  Have  you  been  teaching  a long  time? 

Twenty-nine  years. 

19420.  Are  you  favourable  to  manual  instruction 
in  Rational  schools  1 — If  the  present  programme  was 
so  modified  and  improved  as  to  allow  it,  I would  be. 

19421.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage? 

Yes,  I do, 

19422.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  teacher 
himself,  do  you  thinlc?- My  opinion  is  that  all 
teachers  would  have  an  interest  in  it;  whether  it 
would  be  an  advantage  I don’t  know. 

19423.  With  regard  to  the  jirogi-amme,  would  you 
curtail  some  of  the  subjects  ?— Yes,  1 would  curtail 


them  all  very  largely;  I rveuld  take  the  useless 
matter  out  of  them  and  keep  what  is  useful. 

19424.  That  answer  implies,  from  your  experience 
as  a teacher,  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of 
useless  matter  in  the  subjects  you  have  to  teach  ?— 
Yes,  sir,  I am  of  that  opinion. 

19425.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
ot  science  ?~Yes,  I would  be  very  strong  on  that 
point.  ® 

_ 19426.  What  description  of  science  would  you 
mtroduce? — The  particular  science  would,  of  course 
depend  on  the  localities  where  it  was  taught  liaviu" 
perhaps  some  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  people 
in  the  localities.  ^ ^ 


I Toil  say  with  the 

locality  1 — Certainly. 


19428.  Rev.  Dr,  Evans,— How  long 
teacher  1 — I am  twenty-nine  rears  odd  in 
of  the  Board. 


are  you  a 
the  service 
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19429.  You  ave  in  the  first  class  ?^Cn  my  twenty- 
first  year. 

19430.  Haye  you  begun  to  give  explanation  of 
reading  in  your  school  1 — T don’t  remember  when  I 
began  to  do  it.  J always  explain  reading,  but  I have 
never  began  to  prepare  for  the  new  examinations  in 
leading,  that  is,  I mean  to  .say  that  I have  not  began 
to  explain  every  word  in  the  i-eading  book,  word  for 
word. 

19431-  Well,  you  know  that  special  explanatum  is 

required  now]— I do. 

19432.  And  you  have  got  the  circular  about  it] — 
Yes. 

19433.  Will  that  take  more  timo  from  you] — If  I 
spent  all  my  time  at  reading  every  day  in  the  year  I 
could  not  teach  r-eading  to  pass  one  pupil  if  the 
inspector  chose  to  take  the  largest  view  of  the  new 
programme. 

19434.  Well,  if  the  programme  was  large  enough 
before,  and  if  it  is  enlarged  now  by  special  explanation 
lijiving  to  be  given  in  connection  with  reading,  liow 
would  you  suggest  the  introduction  of  manual 
instruction — where  can  you  find  time  for  it  ] — First 
I would  make  the  programme  right,  and  then  T v/ould 
introduce  manual  instruction  afterwards. 

19435.  And  what  would  you  do  now  to  lessen  the 
programme  ] — I will  tell  you  my  own  work.  I com- 
mfuce  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  and  work  to 
four  o’clock,  and  I have  done  that  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  at  any  rate. 

19436.  What  is  the  average  attendance  in  your 
school  ] — For  last  year  it  was  sixty-five. 

19437.  And  you  have  no  assistant] — No  assistant. 

19438.  And  you  have  to  teach  your  sixty-five 
children  in  nine  classes] — Yes. 

19439.  Well,  you  have  got  a pretty  severe  burden 
on  your  bxck  ? — I liave  it  so  severe  that  I cannot  do 
it.  I can  only  pick  out  the  parts  that  will  be  most 
useful  on  examination  day  ; I teach  those  and  leave 
what  cannot  be  done  behind. 

19440.  I understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
manual  instruction  ] — Certainly. 

19441.  What  benefit  will  accrue  to  tlie  children 
who  receive  it  1 — It  will  make  them  more  generally 
useful  at  home  in  their  domestic  relationship ; a little 
acquaintance  with  tools  should  enable  them  to  dispense 
wit!)  tradesmen  in  trivial  repairs  in  their  after  life. 

19442.  It  will  improve  them  in  self  use] — Yes. 

19443.  It  will  sharpen  their  wits  as  well  as  make 
them  more  handy  with  their  hands] — It  will. 

19444.  It  will  enable  them  to  see  more  correctly — 
a great  many  people  stare,  they  don’t  see] — It  will 
make  thein  more  observant,  and  that  is  one  thing  we 
neglect  altogether  in  our  school  education. 

19445.  Would  it  enlarge  their  capacities  generally  ] 
— It  would  iu  this  way,  that  it  would  make  them 
more  useful,  supposing  they  went  out  as  farm  labourers, 
if  they  could  do  a little  repair  to  a bit  of  machinery 
that  got  out  of  order.  A tradesman  might  otherwise 
have  to  be  called  in  for  what  a little  handiness  would 
repaii-. 

19446.  Would  you  be  jjrepared  to  hear  that  in 
places  where  it  had  been  introduced  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  the  progj’amme  were  better  taught,  the 
pupils  had  better  acquaintance  with  them,  and  the 
ordinary  instruction  jiroceeded  r ore  rapidly  ] — Yes,  1 
would  expect  so. 

19447.  You  sometimes  try  to  improve  tlie  quality 
of  the  potato] — Not  sometimes,  but  I have  a hobby 
for  tliat  sert  of  thing,  I don’t  take  it  iu  fits  and  starts. 

I go  on  with  it. 

19448.  You  go  at  it  sysi.ematically,  and  endeavour 
to  produce  results  thn.t  are  scientifically  reached  ] — 
Yes,  my  aim  has  been  to  get  a disease-resisting  tuber. 

19449.  Where  did  you  find  time  when  you  teach 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four  iu  the  afternoon, 
where  is  the  time  for-  hybridising  and  planting 
varieties,  and  bringing  Ibeni  on,  and  testing  them  ] 
— From  four  o’clock  in-  the  afternoon  is  a long  day 
to  dark  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  it  is  a change 


of  labour,  and  I don’t  find  I am  any  the  tireder  at 
ten  or  eleven,  at  night  than  I would  be  when  coming 
out  of  school. 

19450.  Do  you  teach  drawing  ] — Not  lately;  I had 
to  throw  some  things  overboard  that  I formerly 
taught  on  account  of  tho  pressure  of  work. 

19451.  Would  you  like  to  see  drawing  taught  in  all 
schools] — Not  the  kind  of  drawing  that  is  taught 
just  now.  I would  like  to  see  a modified  programme 
in  drawing;  for  example.  Our  drawing  is  altogether 
freehand,  and  our  pupils  are  taught  freehand;  of 
course  it  is  a very  useful  training  for  both  eye  and 
hand,  but  I think  if  there  w'as  less  freehand  drawing, 
and  some  use  of  the  ruler,  and  laying  down  to  scale 
was  introduced,  I think  it  would  have  an  advantage. 

19452,  Are  you  in  favour  of  elementary  science 
being  taught  in  National  schools  ] — (Jertainly. 

19453.  How  would  you  go  about  it — what  would 
be  your  plan  for  giving  elementary  instruction  in 
science  in  National  schools] — If  our  present  pro- 
gramme was  modified,  and  the  quantity  so  much  as 
would  create  an  interest  without  making  it  a drudgery 
to  the  pupils. 

19454.  What  would  you  leave  out  of  the  present 
programme]— I would  leave  tliegramroarout  altogether, 
at  least  I would  make  it  an  extra.  I would  leave 
grammar,  so  that  schools  where  it  was  desirable  for 
grammar  to  be  taught,  might  have  it.  I would  make 
the  present  grammar  optional,  and  I would  introduce 
some  practical  gmmmar — that  is  grammar  that  children 
from  eight  to  ten  could  understand — in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences  and  something  that  would  be  of  use  to 
them. 

1945.5.  What  else  would  you  leave  out] — The 
geography  should  be  modified.  I don’t  see  that  there 
is  any  advantage  in  making  up  lists  ot  towns  and  lists 
of  mountiiins. 

19456.  Would  you  omit  any  arithmetic  ] — In  the 
ordinary  course  1 would  leave  out  all  arithmetic 
except  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  Reduetioa  and 
Practice,  and  I would  make  the  other  arithmetic  an 
extra  subject 

1 9457.  Have  you  a school  farm  ] — No. 

19458.  Nor  a school  gaixien  ] — No. 

19459.  If  you  are  able  to  carry  on  these  valuable 
experiments  without  eitlier  a school  farm  or  a school 
garden,  might  not  other  teachers  do  a little  more  who 
have  these] — Well,  I have  a garden,  but  it  is  not  a 
school  garden  ; the  Commissioners  have  no  control 
over  it. 

19460.  They  don’t  pay  fees  for  it  in  any  way] — 
No,  tiiey  don’t  recognise  it  as  a school  garden. 

>■  1946i.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  with  regard  to  your  potato  work  that  would  be 
useful  to  us] — I don’t  know  that  I have  anything 
to  say  about  it ; of  course  I have  a high  opinion  of  its 
quality,  and  all  that. 

19462.  Gould  such  expeiaments  as  you  have  con- 
ducted be  conducted  to  any  good  educational  pur- 
pose by  other  teachers  1 — Certainly  ; I am  sure 
anything  of  that  sort  would  be  useful  and  interesting. 

I know  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  pupils.  Our 
agriculture  as  at  present  taught  is  far  too  extensive. 
We  have  a large  book  to  teach  to  young  cliildren, 
and  we  have  a lot  of  matter  in  it  that  is  not  of 
jiracbical  utilitj'. 

194G3.  Could  you  specify  the  part  that  is  not 
practical  ]- -We  have  a list  of  names  of  crops  and 
quantities  of  seeds  per  acre  that,  as  soon  as  the 
examination  is  over,  they  forget  all  about.  And  our 
energy  is  directed  towards  getting  up  those  lists, 
and  trying  to  remember  them  ; whereas  we  might  be 
profitably  employed  in  teaching  simple  principles  and 
things  that  would  stick  to  them  through  life,  and 
prepare  them  foi'  undfi'standing  a more  advanced 
course  iu  the  subject  afterwards. 

19464.  Mr.  Struthehs. — I think  you  are  in  favour 
of  making  the  geiwral  education  given  in  schools 
more  practical  1 — Yes,  that  would  be  my  view. 


Belfast.. 
OH.  13. 1897, 
Mr.  WesUj 
Forbes. 
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19465.  You  think  the  subjects  that  are  at  present 
taught  might  be  more  practically  taught  ? — I think 
they  might  be  taught. 

19466.  I am  speaking,  not  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, but  generally;  it  is  conceivable  that  they  might 
be  taught  iu  a more  practical  way  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  they  are  not  taught  at  all  now. 

19467.  Then  there  are  certain  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  being  taught  1— If  the  quantity  of  work  was 
such  that  it  could  be  taught,  and  taught  efiectually, 
it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

19468.  I was  struck  by  a remark  you  made  that 
you  have  always  taught  explanation  of  the  reading 
lesson  in  your  school,  that  is,  you  have  always  ques- 
tioned the  childi-ea  on  the  meaning  i— Yes,  the 
general  meaning  of  the  passage  they  read,  I made 
that  my  first  point  to  attend  to. 

19469.  Butyou  think  something  new  is  demanded 
of  you  ‘I — Yes,  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  iu  the 
reading  lessons  are  to  be  taught  now. 

19470.  Is  that  distinctly  laid  down— if  the  children 
come  across  a word  of  importance  iu  their  reading 
lesson,  they  must  know  the  definition  of  the  word, 
and  repeat  it  to  the  inspector  at  the  examination  ? — 
Yes,  the  inspector  may  ask  them  every  word  in  the 
reading  lesson,  and,  as  a rule,  it  will  be  the  words 
that  occur  least  frequently  that  will  be  asked. 

19471.  Is  that  not  likely  to  lead  to  a great  increase 
of  memory  work  in  schools? — Yes,  it  must  lead  to 
that  it  it  is  attempted  at  all. 

19472.  Aud  do  you  think  it  is  as  valuable  as  what 
what  you  have  been  giving  them  already  ? — N(>,  I don’t 
think  it  is  any  more  valuable. 

19473.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  value  at  all  ? — I don't 
think  it  is. 

19474.  If  the  children  can  give  the  geneml  gist  of 
a passage  they  read  that  is  sufficient  ? — T think  so ; I 
think  that  is  all  they  would  require  in  after  life,  if 
they  had  a general  understanding  of  what  they  would 
read,  and  be  able  to  express  themselves. 

19475.  In  order  to  explain  to  children  the  meaning 
■of  a passage,  it  is  often  very  useful  to  use  grammatical 
distinctions  ; it  is  the  simpler  way  of  pointing  oat  the 
meaning  of  a passage  to  analyse  it,  and  see  how  the 
various  phrases  hang  together? — Oh,  certainly,  that 
would  be  an  assistance  in  the  upper  classes,  hut  for 
the  lower  children,  you  cannot. 

19476.  Naturally.  Bub  grammar  taught  in  that 
way  would  not  he  a great  addition  to  the  reading 
lesson  ? — No,  it  would  not  be. 

19477.  Such  elementary  knowledge  of  the  analysis 
of  sentences  as  would  make  children  understand 
the  general  structure  of  the  sentences  they  are  reading  ? 

Yes,  that  would  he  an  advantage,  and  it  would  not 

be  a very  large  increase  of  labour. 

19478.  You  think  that  expert  calculation  might 
be  encouraged  in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  is 
most  neglected  now  and  is  most  needed ; for  iustance, 
boys  coming  into  town  here  require  very  little  arith- 
metic, except  long  tots  in  addition  and  such  things. 

19479.  And  there  is  no  enconrageinent  to  teachers 
■or  pupils  to  study  that  form  of  aritlimetic  ? — No,  we 
have  no  time  to  do  it ; we  have  to  get  over  the  whole 
subiect. 

19480.  If  a pupil  does  a certain  proportion  of  sums 
on  a card  correctly,  you  get  as  much  credit  as  if  he 
showed  great  expertness  in  mental  arithmetic  ? — Yes, 
we  get  no  credit  for  mental  arithmetic  at  all. 

19481.  Then  a change  in  the  method  of  examining 
would  enable  you  to  teach  that  subjectmore  practically  ? 
— It  would. 

19482.  If  an  inspector  were  asked  to  give  as  much 
attention  to  the  method  of  teaching  as  to  the  whole 
results,  that  would  enable  you  to  make  the  teaching 
more  practical  ? — Y’es,  our  programme  at  present  is 
our  inspector  ; we  don’t  look  for  the  printed  pro- 
gramme. 

19483.  On  an  inspection,  what  is  inquired  into — the 
results  purely  ? — Yes,  questions  asked  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  programme. 


19484.  Does  the  inspector  ever  see  the  method  by 
which  the  teacher  gives  the  instruction? — In  my 
experience  I never  had  an  inspector  present  at  in- 
struction. 

19485.  Does  he  make  any  inquiry  as  to  how  the 
subject  was  taught?— No,  I don’t  think  I ever  was 
asked  any  questions  about  that. 

19486.  He  simjily  examines  the  pupils,  as  a rule, 
on  the  programme  they  are  sujiposed  to  know  at  this 
particular  period  of  the  year? — Yes. 

19487.  TJien  you  would  also  he  in  favour  of  having 
drawing  taught  in  all  schools  ?— I would. 

19488.  And  simple  lessons  in  science? — Yes. 

19489.  And  some  form  of  manual  instruction? — 
Yes. 

19490.  So  as  to  make  the  education  of  the  pupils 
more  practical? — Y’es. 

19491.  And  give  them  a good  general  education  ? 
— Yes,  a run  through  a workshojj  alone  would  be  of 
use  ; if  they  had  the  tools  lying  about  they  would  use 
them  themselves  without  having  any  instruction  ; in 
fact,  it  was  the  way  I got  my  own  interest  in  manual 
instruction. 

19492.  That  might  be  what  a witness  called  yes- 
terday, the  unscientific  use  of  tools? — It  might  he 
called  that. 

19493.  You  would  not  teach  the  unscientific  use  of 

tools? No;  we  have  a programme  at  the  present 

time  of  manual  instruction  that  might  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

19494.  Don’t  you  think  that  programme  might  be 
modified  with  advantage? — Yes. 

19495.  It  is  very  extensive? — So  extensive  that 
nobody  in  their  senses  would  undertake  to  teach  it. 
The  programme  for  girls — what  is  called  the  Industrial 
programme — 1 might  say  about  that  that  you  could 
not  earn  as  much  at  it  as  would  buy  material. 

19496.  Captain  Shaw. — What  is  the  liighest  class 
you  have  iu  your  school? — I have  all  the  classes 
represented. 

19497.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  a grouping  of 
classes  for  instructional  purposes? — It  would  be  an 
advantage,  hut  it  cannot  be  done  under  the  present 
system. 

19498.  We  will  leave  tlie  present  system  out  of 
account  altogether ; would  you  consider  it  would  be 
an  improvement  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  a saving  of 
labour,  and  should  be  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
give  three  or  four  classes  the  same  attention  collectively 
that  would  be  devoted  to  the  classes  individually. 

19499.  If  vou  were  at  liberty  to  group  your  school, 
say,  put  two  or  three  classes  together,  that  you  thought 
luost  suitable,  and  if  the  progi'amme  were  modified  in 
the  dire-ctions  which  you  suggest,  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  teach  drawing  and  elementary 
science,  and  some  form  of  manual  instruction  through- 
out your  school,  as  well  as  tlie  subieets  which  Lad 
been  modified  ? — Yes,  I believe  I would  have  quite 
enough  time  to  do  it,  and  to  do  the  literary  work 
quite  as  well — better  than  it  is  done. 

19500.  Do  you  flunk  that  manual  instruction 
throughout  the  .school  would  give  the  children  relief 
and  at  the  same  time  sharpen  their  intellects  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  a change  of  labour,  which  means  a 
I'ecreation. 

19601.  You  say  your  inspector  does  not  study  your 
methods  veiy  much — do  you  have  to  study  your 
inspector’s  methods? — Yes,  my  whole  energies  are 
directed  in  that  way.  • 

19502.  Mr.  Molloy. — With  reference  to  your 
answer  to  Captain  Shaw  that  at  present  there  couldbe 
no  such  thing  as  grouping  of  classes  under  the  present 
programme,  what  difficulty  would  you  have  in 
grouping  4th,  5th  and  6th  classes  for  certain  subjects 
such  as  grammar  and  geography? — We  can  group 
them  for  certain  subjects  and  must  do  it ; for  example, 
in  the  higher  classes  in  keeping  them  up  in  the  pro- 
gramme they  have  passed  through,  we  can  put  them 
along  with  the  lower  classes,  but  that  is  only  to  keep 
them  up  in  the  classes  they  have  passed  through. 
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WoOS.  But  that  is  only  to  keep  oliem  up  in  the 
pjogramme  of  the  classes  they  have  passed  through. 
You  are  aware  an  examination  goes  back,  so  as  to 
include  the  previous  portion  as  well  % — Yes. 

19504.  But  tliat  economises  the  time  largely  i — Ic 
keeps  that  jjai^ticular  class  from  being  idle,  that  par- 
ticular class  that  has  pa.ssecl  through  the  lower  one. 

19505.  You  refer  to  the  recent  regulation  with 
regal'd  to  exjrlaiiation  iu  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson  1 — Yes. 

19506.  Is  there  any  substantial  difference  between 
the  recent  insti'uction  and  what  was  always  laid  clown 
as  an  injunction  by  the  Niitional  Board,  namely,  that 
pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
•of  words  and  phrases  and  with  the  .subject  matter  of 
the  lesson  read — what  difference  do  you  establish 
between  that  and  the  publication  ot  the  recent  instruc- 
tionl— Itall  depends  on  the  iiiTerpretatiou — “in- 
struction” might  b(‘  interpreted  to  mean  anything. 

19507.  In  the  recent  circularl — Yes,  it  certainly 
^ves  the  liberty  of  asking  every  individual  word  of 
the  lesson  book. 

19508.  But  the  old  programme,  that  you  rather 
praise,  and  that  you  say  you  carried  out  practically, 
was  that  the  pupils  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  words  unci  jihrases,  as  well  as  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson.  T am  reading  fi’om  the  code  in 
force  for  the  twenty-five  ycarsl— That  instruction  did 
not  refei'  to  the  pass  mark  at  all. 

19509.  TJiiit  is  a different  matter — 1 wanted  to 
bring  that  out  freun  you — but  was  it  not  laid  down  as 
ill!  injunction  as  regards  the  method  of  teaching 
the  subject  ? — Ob,  yes;  it  was  always  understood  that 
the  meaning  of  -words  would  be  taught. 

1951U.  And  did  It  not  form  a practical  part  of  the 
inspector's  examination  1 — Yes,  always,  the  meaning 
of  words. 

19511.  And  the  subject  matter,  the  general  drift 
of  the  lesson  1— Yes  ; each  subject  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  there  are  subheads  there  is  the  pass 
mark,  which  of  course,  is  the  important  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inspector. 

19512.  Would  you  not  think  the  important  thing, 
not  so  much  the  fee,  as  to  make  the  subject  in- 
•telligible  and  teach  theehilcl  properly  1 — Ye-,  T think 
that  would  be  carried  out  by  a cnikl  under.standing 
the  general  gist  of  the  sentences,  imtlier  than  that  he 
should  be  able  to  go  into  each  woi'd  and  give  a de- 
tailed meaning  for  it. 

19513.  My  point  is  this,  that  really  all  along,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  results  system,  e.xplanation 
ought  to  have  formed  an  important  part  of  theinstruc-- 
tion  and  necessarily  formed  a part  of  the  examination 
by  tlie  inspector  ! — That  is  so. 

19514.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  publication  of 
the  recent  instruction  did  not  lead  to  any  funda- 
mental difference  on  that  pointl--No,  only  it  makes 
a difl'ei'ence  in  what  is  called  a pass  mark;  it  makes  it 
possible  that  -we  won’t  get  any  pass  in  reading  at  all. 

19515.  Butyou  yourself  mentioned  awhile  ago  that 
it  was  your  practice  all  along  the  line  for  the  last 
twenty-nine  years  to  give  instruction  in  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  especially  in  the  drift  of  the  passaged — 
Especially  in  the  drift  of  the  passage  ; but  now,  accord, 
ing  to  that  rule  rather  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  meaning  of  word.s,  and  it  would  be  more 
important  than  the  meaning  of  the  passage 

19516.  I think  you  will  find  that  it  ratlier 
amalgamates  the  two  ; with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  fee,  it  substantially  leaves  the  necessity  forgiving 
instruction  in  explanation  ]>retty  much  as  it  was 
before  ? — Yes;  it  is  just  iu  the  same  position  as  fiefore, 
only  it  has  altered  the  situation  of  it. 

19517.  Similarly,  you  mentioned  that  no  credit  was 
given  for  mental  arithmetic.  Is  it  not  set  forth  in  the 
programme,  and  an  obligation  on  the  teacher  to  teach 
the  subject,  and  on  the  inspector -to  examine?-- -Oh, 
yes ; but  it  has  no  part  in  the  pass  mark. 

19518.  May  I ask  you  your  opinion  on  this  point  : 
you  mentioned  subheads  not  coming  undei-  the  yiass 
niark,  assuming  that  the  teacher  confined  himself 


exclusively  to  instructing  pupils  in  what  would  cairy 
a fee,  would  yon  call  that  school  well  conducted  1 — I 
would  not,  the  subheails  form  au  important  part,  but 
since  a part  of  die  subject  carries  a fee,  that  part  of 
tlie  subject  must  be  more  important  than  the  others 
whidi  do  not. 

19519.  Mr.  BrituTHiiRS. — Would  you  get  a.ny  less 
grant  if  you  did  not  teach  the  subheads  ? — It  won’t 
alter  the  grant  at  all. 

19520.  Mr.  Molioy.— But  if  j'ou  omitted  to  teach 
tliese  subjects,  would  i;  not  lead  to  a cancelling  of  the 
result  fees  ? —Not  so  fai-  as  I know  ; there  is  no  credit 
or  discredit  attached  to  the  teaching  or  non-teaching 
of  them. 

19531.  You  mentioned  generally  you  would  alter 
the  jnesent  programme ; in  what  way  would  you  alter 
it  ? — 111  the  leading,  for  example,  I would  confine  the 
teacher’s  attention  principally  to  the  explanation  of 
the  passage,  and  I would  leave  grammar  out 
altogetliei’,  excej)t  I would  iiiake  it  an  extra,  so  that 
it  might  be  taken  in  schools  where  it  was  an  import- 
ant subject.  'riiere,  are  some  schools  where  the 
cliildi'cn  leave  so  early  they  cannot  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  grammar  I'roni  grammar  as  it  is  taught. 

19522.  That  might  be  rather  a defect  in  the  method 
ofteoching  than  arising  fi  oiii  any  other  cause.  In  your 
memorandiira  you  say  you  think  the  introduction  of 
manual  instruction  is  desirable? — Yes. 

19533.  And  you  would  also  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  science?— Yes. 

19524.  That  drawing  should  benuight  inthe  schools 
and  drawing  to  scale  ? — Yes. 

19525.  I think  you  mentioned  a while  ago  that 
there  was  nothing  but  freehand  drawing  provided  for 
heretofore  in  the  National  schools  ? — Nothing,  except 
that  in  the  upper  classes  there  is  a little  shading. 

19526.  Was  there  not  drawing  from  objects  in 
outline,  easy  practical  geometry,  and  the  principles 
of  perspective  ?~  in  the  6th  class  there  is,  but  below 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  very  few  of 
our  pupils  re<ich  that  class,  so  that  [iractically  it  is 
what  I said  at  first. 

15937.  May  I ask  do  you  attend  as  i-epresenting 
the  views  of  the  Belfast  Association  ? — Oh,  no,  I just 
represent  my  own  views, 

19528.  Jin  Strutiiehs. — You  have  65  children 
in  your  schools  ? — Yes,  the  average  for  the  last  year, 

19529.  You  have  no  assistant— have  you  a monitor? 
— Just  one. 

19530,  W'ould  it  be  any  assistance  to  you  in  your 
work  to  have  the  pupils  up  to  class  3 dismissed 
rather  earlier  ?— I always  dismiss  them  half  an  hour 
earlier  ; I always  have  done  it  up  to  4th  class. 

19531.  At  what  time  do  you  dismiss  them  up  to 
4th  class? — Half-past  two. 

19532.  And  you  keep  the  4th  class  and  upwards 
going,  how  much  longer  ? — It  very  often  extends  to 
4 o’clock  ; 1 !im  never  out  of  the  school  until  4 o'clock. 

19533.  Then  it  is  permissible  to  dismiss  a part  of 
the  scliool  up  to  3 o’clock? — Yes,  we  are  only  confined 
to  fotir  hours  work  in  the  school,  and  any  tiling  beyond 
that  may  be  called  outside  sdiool  hours. 

19534.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  have 
only  three  and  a half  hoiirs  work  for  classes  up  to 
3rd  ? — No,  I don't  think  it  would ; I think  I couhl 
not  get  through  tlie  work  in  any  less  than  four  hours. 

1 9535.  Mr.  Molloy. — In  view  of  thegreat  attention 
that  you  have  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
may  I ask  you  the  size  of  your  garden  or  farm? 
— Altogether  about  three-r|uarter  acre. 

19536.  That  is  not  connected  with  the  National 
Board  in  any  -way  ?— No. 

1 9537.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  connecting  it 
with  the  Board  1 — I made  an  application  to  have  it 
recognised  by  the  Board,  but  1 was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  I was  unqualified  to  give  instruction. 

1953S.  Have  you  been  trained  yourself  in 
agriculture,  or  been  at  the  Glasnevin  Institution  ? — 
I never  was  at  Glasnevin  but  I liave  trained  myself 
in  agriculture  and  know  a great  deal  about  it. 

19539.  Supposing  you  were  wilHng  to  come  to 
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Glasneviii  for  a shorb  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
would  you  still  have  an  objection  to  connect  your 
garden  with  the  Board  and  participate  in  some 
advantages  J — I would  have  no  objection  ; the  only 
diriiculty  is  about  the  qualification. 


19540.  I take  it  for  granted  that  being  a scientist 
as  regards  the  potato  you  ought  to  ha\-e  no  difficulty 
about  the  certificate,  you  cau  come  up  during  your 
vacation  1 — Just  now  I have  never  had  time,  my 
vacation  is  taken  uj>  with  gardening. 


Bev.  George 
Mlgill. 


Hev.  George  Magill,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Belfast,  examined. 


19541.  Chairman.— You  are  a Minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  1 — Yes. 

19542.  Your  church  is  situated  in  Belfast! — Yes. 

19543.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Belfast? — I 
have  been  seventeen  years. 

195  44.  Are  you  a manager  of  a National  schoul? 
— Yes. 

1954.5.  What  are  the  numbers  in  attendance  at 
it? — I could  not  say  exactly,  but  I am  sure  it  is 
above  200. 

19546.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  a manager 
elsewhere  ? — Yes,  1 had  some  six  or  seven  schools  under 
my  care  when  I was  minister  of  Fii'St  Aotilm,  and  also 
I had  a large  school  when  I was  a minister  in  the  city 
of  Cork. 

19547.  Would  you  propose  any  change  in  tlie 
subjects  taught  in  the  National  schools  at  pi-esent,  or 
would  you  leave  them  as  they  are  ? — T think  I would 
rather  see  the  subjects  diminished,  and  .[  would  ratlier 
see  the  pupils  brought  up  to  be  something  like  experts 
in  a few  prominent  brandies  than  see  them  having 
only  a moderate  knowledge  of  a great  number  of 
subjects. 

19548.  Now  would  you  specify  some  of  those 
prominent  subjects  that  you  would  select?  -I  would 
say,  of  course,  the  common  subjects  that  all  ai'e  agreed 
on  almost- -penmanship,  arithmetic,  composition, 
grammar,  geography,  especially  bearing  upon  the 
great  highways  of  commerce,  illustrating  our  con- 
nection with  our  eoicnies  and  the  nations  of  the  East 
and  West,  with  which  Ve  have  trade — but  I would  not 
have  pupils  crammed  with  miniitise  about  tides  and 
the  lengths  of  rivers,  and  the  1 eights  of  mountains, 
or  matter  of  that  kind. 

19549.  What  modification  would  you  make  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  grammar,  or  the  extent  of  it  ? — I 
don’t  see  how  any  boy  can  ever  understand,  what  I 
would  call  correct  composition,  except  he  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a fair  grammarian,  and  because  writ- 
ing accurately  the  EngHsh  language  bulks  so  large  iu 
anything  like  an  educated  man’s  make-up,  I would  be 
auxious  to  see  composition  laid  great  stress  upon. 

19550.  Would  you  teach  .shorthand  and  type- 
writing, and  the  like? — I would  teach  shorthand,  but 
I would  not  teiich  typewriting  through  our  schools 
in  general.  And  shorcliand,  possibly,  I would  con- 
fine to  our  large  towns  and  cities. 

19551.  Would  you  advise  the  teaching  of  handi- 
craftin  our  ordinary  schools?— It  may  seem  strange 
if  I should  perha|)S  say  I would  not.  In  the  first 
place,  I think  there  is  little  enough  time  for  boys  and 
girls  to  get  the  literary  education  such  as  would  fit 
them  for  life.  I think  that  they  could  be  taught 
handicraft  better  elsewhere.  I have  visited  schools 
\vhere  handicraft  is  taught — I don’t  wish  to  give  any 
names — but  T am  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
handicraft  from  what  I have  seen 

19552.  Mr.  Strutuers.  — In  this  country? — In 
this  countiy.  I believe  that  what  Mr.  Cooke  has 
said  about  drawing  applies  to  handicraft.  He  said 
that  he  would  rather  begin  to  teach  a cliild  or  teacher 
de  novo  than  one  wlio  had  been  badly  taught.  And 
when  I take  into  account  that  those  who  have  been 
empowered  to  teach  handicraft,  have  never  given  any 
evidence  of  wdiat  they  could  do  with  their  own  hands,  I 
would  be  afraid  that  an  expert  master  joiner  would 
say,  with  regard  to  those  whom  he  had  taught 
joinery  work,  that  he  would  rather  begin  de  novo. 
Aii-.l  I also  was  looking  into  a matter  that,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  brought  prominently  before  you,  that 
no  matter  what  you  teach  these  boys  in  the  way  of 


handicraft  the  Trades  Unionists  would  not  permit 
you  or  employers  to  shorten  the  pei'iod  of  ajiprentice- 
ship.  I was  hoping  that  something  would  be  gained 
if  emi>loyers  would  accept  a shorter  apprenticeship, 
hut  I find  that  no  matter  what  would  be  the  wish  of 
the  employers,  the  Trade  Unionists  >vould  not  per- 
mit it,  as  thei’e  must  be  a certain  number  of  journey- 
men in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  apprentices  that 
would  be  accepted. 

19553.  CiiAiK.MAN. — As  regards  the  present  hours 
of  the  National  school  teaching,  are  you  satisfied  with 
them,  or  have  you  any  change  to  propo.se? — When  I 
take  into  account,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  of 
hours,  I must  say  I cannot  understand  how  anything 
could  be  engrafted  upon  our  present  work,  I find 
that  if  a pupil  comes  to  school  anytime  before  eleven 
o’clock  be  gets  credit  for  four  hours  instruction,  lialf 
an  hour  iu  addition  to  that  is  cut  off  for  recreation, 
whicli  leaves  two  and  a half  hours  for  secular  and 
moral  instruction,  and  when  I take  into  account, 
especially  in  a female  school,  that  perhaps. two  houia 
in  addition  to  this  are  taken  off,  it  does  not  require 
much  mejital  arithmetic  to  see  what  is  left. 

195-54.  Then  you  don’t  ajiprove  of  not  calling  the 
roll  until  eleven  o’clock  ? — L think  no  boy  should  get 
credit  for  being  present  a day  except  he  is  present 
four  hoi'.rs,  the  same  applies  to  girls. 

19.i55.  Would  he  not  be  present  four  hours  if  he 
came  at  eleven  and  remained  until  three? — You 
i-equire  him  to  come  at  ten  and  leave  at  two. 

19556.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
domestic  economy? — I think  that  is  one  thing  that 
might  be  taught  with  great  advantage  to  <nir  girls,  how 
to  manage  their  own  homes — cottages  or  superLr 
houses,  that  they  may  happen  to  belong  to — but  I am 
not  so  sure  that  it  is  any  advantage  to  the  country  at 
largo  for  girls  to  be  taught  ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
and  these  fancy  tilings  that  can  only  be  of  adv  antage 
to  a very  limited  extent ; but  plain  sewing  and 
domestic  cconotny  I would  approve. 

19557.  Cookery,  I suppose? — No,  I don’t  see  how 
you  could  teach  cookery  iu  nineteen-twentieths  of  our 
schools,  however  desirable  it  might  be. 

19558.  Mr.  Mollot. — Vou  referred  a while  ago  to 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  as  an  unsuitable  subject? — 
It  only  just  occurred  lo  me  as  an  illustration,  or  any 
other  handicraft  that  would  be  only  of  bed 
advantage. 

1 9559.  But  while  there  are  sixteen  items  mentioned 
in  that  industrial  jirogi'atiuue,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the 
instruction  is  practically  confined  to  plain  dress- 
makiug,  uiider-skirtmaking,  knitting,  crochet,  and 
repairing  of  gar.-nents? — I admit  that  is  true,  but  my 
idea  is  that  for  the  children  of  the  peasantry — and 
these  form  the  overwhelming  majority — you  should 
take  into  account  ouly  what  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  great  overwhelming  majority — and  I would  say 
that  if  they  get  a deft  use  of  the  needle,  that  that 
is  about  the  utmost  I would  devote  to  handicraft  for 
the  girls.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
a knowledge  of  handicraft  afterwards,  but  they  wont 
when  they  go  toleai  ii  a trade  be  a'luo  to  pick  up  litemy 
knowledge. 

19560.  But  it  was  neve.r  intended,  in  connection 
with  the  alternative  industrial  scheme,  to  teach  trades? 
— I think  one  of  your  own  expert  witnesses  says 
that  the  tendency  is  to  teach  trades,  as  you  wish  to 
conduct  it. 

19561.  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  class  girls  they  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  cut  out  a shirt  and  an  article 
of  female  apparel,  you  would  not  think  that  going 
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too  lav? — Wei),  if  it  fo‘'k  mncli  of  their  time  from 
wliat  i M’oukl  call  the  brief  precious  rime  that  they 
are  allowed  to  get  a literary  training  1 thiuk  it  would 
be  a mistake. 

19502.  Referring  for  a moment  to  the  iiulustrial 
programme,  if  it  were  coiifiiiec!  to  those  essentials  I 
liave  just  reaii  out,  plain  dressmaking,  suitable  for  a 
National  school  pupil,  repairing  garments,  and  making 
stockings,  socks,  petticoats,  and  so  on,  you  would  not 
think  that  too  extensive  1 — It  depends  altogether  upon 
whether  you  think  that  you  will  hav’e  sufficient  time 
for  the  girls  to  get  such  a literary  training  as  we  ha^•e 
a right  to  expect — which  we,  the  taxpayers,  have  a 
right  to  expect  they  should  get. 

19503.  Of  course  you  are  aware,  as  a manager,  and 
a manager  of  great  experience,  that  it  is  absolutely  in 
your  power,  and,  under  your  direction,  in  your 
teacher’s  jiower,  to  confine  the  instruction  to  such 
items  as  I have  read  out  ? — Yes,  but  that  leaves  too 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager.  I might,  as 
a seif-willed  manager,  adopt  one  course  or  another.  I 
think  the  Conmiissioners  of  National  Education  are 
standing  between  the  peasaiitry  and  the  tax-payers, 
and  ought  not  to  leave  such  a responsibility  as  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  mauager. 

19564.  A previous  witness  referred  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a local  association  of  managers  as  an  advising 
body  to  the  Oommissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Dublin  ; would  you  approve  of  that  1 — I think  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  managers  have  not  that  intercoui'se 
referred  to  there,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage if  managers  met  and  com)iared  notes,  and  bad  the 
advantage  of  each  others  experience. 

19565.  Do  you  think  an  hour  a day  is  too  much  to 
give  to  needlework  ; we  have  heard  in  Englarid  it  is 
confined  to  tlirce  hours  a week! — I would  confine  it, 
perhaps,  to  less  than  that,  if  I had  my  will,  simply 
hecause  needlework  can  be  learned  afterwards ; but 
when  a child  of  the  peasant  class  leaves  school  she  need 
not  hope  for  am  thing  snore  in  the  way  of  education, 
and,  besides,  if  you  only  get  the  minimum  amount  of 
knowledge  with  needle  or  any  other  form  of  handicraft 
that  will  soon  he  forgotten. 

19566.  If  I mistake  not,  your  answer  a while  ago, 
sir,  was  that  you  would  not  advocate  the  introduction 
of  manual  instruction  into  schools,  as  it  might  lead  to 
trades  and  cause  a clashing  with  trades  union  associa- 
tions 1 — Yes,  sir,  I have  endeavoured  to  understand  the 
subject  witli  whatever  little  ability  I have,  and  I have 
come  to  the  mature  con-viction — as  far  as  I can  say  I 
have  a matured  conviction  when  it  is  my  own — that  it 
would  be  a mistake.  There  is  a department  in  which 
I believe  great  service  could  be  rendered  by  the  Boaa-d, 
und,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I will  refer  to  it.  I don’t 
refer  to  scientific  agriculture,  because  that  is  awav 
from  the  point;  but  I do  think  a great  deal  could  be 
done  if  the  piinciples  on  which  drainase  should  be  con- 
ducted were  taught  boys.  If  they  were  taught  that 
shelter  from  a few  forest  trees,  such  as  Austi-ian  pine, 
would  raise  the  chniate,  and  il  they  were  taught  also  to 
know  that  all  the  waste  ground  in  hedgerows  might  be 
utilised  by  growing  damsons  and  plums  and  apples 
aud  pears ; and  if  they  were  taught  to  graft  they 
could  have  the  whitethorn  of  the  country  grafted  with 
pears.  You  would  have  an  enormous  amount  of  fniit 
>’aised,  you  would  have  the  climate  of  the  country 
raised,  you  would  have  the  land  drained,  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  would  be  ready  for  scientific  instruction. 

19567.  Then  you  would  malce  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  agriculture  ? — I would  make  it  an  exception 
just  so  far  as  these  elementary  points. 

1956B.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  physical  science?— I would  be  in  favour  of  two 
tilings — first,  the  developing  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties to  the  utmost,  and  1 would  like  calisthenics,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  for  the  development  of  the 
nniscles,  and  if  I got  a good  healthy  body  and  a well- 
trained  mind  I would  rely  on  the  healthy  body  and  the 
trained  mind  for  picking  up  a profession  afterwards, 
or  a trade. 


19569.  Is  kindergarten  taught  in  any  of  your  Belfast, 
schools  ? — It  is  being  taught  in  my  own  school,  but  it  o.t.TsTisw. 
is  only  lately  commenced  ; I don’t  express  an  opinion  ^ ^ 

about  it;  I am  not  very  sanguine  about  any  great 
advantage  from  kindergarten  except  in  so  far  as  it 
leads  children  to  come  to  school,  and  that  school  work 
is  not  hateful  to  them.  When  it  leads  to  that  1 think 
it  is  good,  but  I am  not  very  sure  about  any  gieat 
advantage  gained  afterwards. 

19570.  Would  nqt  that  be  a great  advantage  in 
itself  1—  If  too  much  time  were  not  talfien  up  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage,  but  I think  one  of  your 
own  ex]iei'ts  said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  a child 
that  had  passed  through  kindergarten  wasasmarterboy 
or  girl  when  lie  or  she  came  to  the  fourth,  filth,  or 
sixth — not  one  whit  smarter  titan  those  who  had  not 
passed  through  kindergarten. 

19571,  I don’t  know  that  I would  call  him  an 
“ exjicrt,”  I suppose  one  of  the  witnesses  1 — I mean  a 
professional  educationalist. 

19572.  Briefly,  with  regard  to  the  results  system, 
do  you  propose  any  change? — Yes,  I would  propose 
this  change — I thiuk  the  results  system  should  have 
two  grades  of  payment;  I think  for  a mere  pass  I would 
allow  what  you  allow  at  the  present  time,  and  by  way 
of  stimulating  teachers  to  pay  attention  to  clever  boys 
I would  give  Is.  a head,  or  whatever  you  might  think 
was  necessary  to  be  a sufficient  stimulus  to  make  the 
teacher  pay  extra  attention  to  boys  who  had  extra 
ability. 

19573.  A former  witness  made  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  having  prizes  for  pupils  who  atieiuled 
punctually;  would  you  apjmove  of  that;  I would  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  inducement  for  the  elemen- 
tary system  that  is  held  out  in  connection  witii  tho 
Intermediate  system.  I think  there  are  prizes  given 
in  the  Model  schools,  and  I tliink  the  other  schools 
should  not  labour  under  any  disadvantage. 

19574.  Almost  universally  prizes  were  given  in  the 
Model  schools  some  years  ago,  but  the  practice  has 
been  discontinued  by  the  Commissioners  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  it.  If  you  would  excuse  me,  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  that  the  assistants  in  our 
ordinary  schools  should  either  get  full  pay  for  their 
classification,  or,  at  any  rate,  pay  up  to  tlie  first 
division  of  second  class.  You  want  the  status  of 
teachers  raised,  and  you  want  them  more  able  to  give 
instruction, and  I think  that  while  assistants  are  treated 
as  step-bairns  in  ordinary  schools  as  compared  with 
the  way  they  are  treated  in  Model  schools,  you  don’t 
encourage  those  assi.stants  to  work  as  they  otliervvise 
would  do 

19575.  You  would  advocate  the  payment  up  to  the 
highest  division  of  second  class? — Yes. 

19576.  You  would  not  advocate  the  payment  of 
first  cla.ss  salary,  the  same  as  to  the  principal  teacher, 
because  the  principal  teacher  has  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  whole  school? — Yes  ; there  are  many 
reasons  why  I don’t  think  the  assistant  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  put  on  the  footisig  with  the  prineij  al, 
who  might  be  first  of  first. 

19577.  You  made  reference  to  a pupil  who  earned 
a No.  1 j-ass,  that  that  boy  ought  to  get  a higher  fee 
than  a boy  who  got  an  ordinary  pass,  what  about  the 
pupil  who  undergoes  no  examination  at  all,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Inspector’s  visit,  not  having  made  a 
sufficient  number  of  attendances,  how  would  you  pro- 
vide for  him?— I don’t  really  know.  If  you  provide 
for  them  you  practically  elevate  them  almost  to  the 
status  of  those  who  have  attended  well  and  answered 
well,  and  as  I have  not  thought  on  that  I would  not 
like  to  hazard  an  opinion,  but  I would  not  like  to 
make  the  others  think  that  those  who  had  not  at- 
tended the  same  number  of  days  had  a right  to  the 
same  favour  or  anything  like  the  same  favour. 

19578.  You  would  not  think  of  acceptinga  smaller 
number  of  days  spread  over  two  )'eai's  in  the  case  of 
irregular  attendance  ? — I have  not  been  thinking  of 
that  and  would  not  hazard  an  opinion. 
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19579.  Would  you  advocate  any  change  in  the  pre- 
sent method  of  examination,  have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  liai  iiig  class  examination 
in  certain  subjects! — It  is  possible,  but  I don’t  see 
liow  an  inspector  can  know  whether  boys  have  been 
well  taught  or  not,  except  the  inspector  asks  the 
boys,  I must  say  that,  and  there  would  be  room  for  a 
certain  amount  of  smai't  management  if  each  boy  was 
not  examined. 

19580.  But  in  certain  subjects  he.  might  be  able  to 
say  “ That  subject  is  very  well  taught  by  the  in- 
structor and  I am  disposed  to  award  the  full  fee, 
although  I have  not  examined  all  the  pupils!” — 'I'he 
inspectors  ought  to  be  better  judges  tlian  I would  of 
tliat  matter,  and  I would  not  like  to  commit  myself. 

19581.  Yon  are  in  favour  of  an  individual  exam- 
ination!— I am  in  favour,  but  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  I am  so  much  in  favour,  I am  aware  that  in 
Englaml  they  examine  by  classes,  but  we  are  some- 
thing better  than  in  England,  we  might  be  in  advance 
of  them. 

19582.  Mr.  Struthers. — Perhaps  you  are  aware 
that  they  changed  the  other  system  in  England  and 
changed  their  opinion  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that 
ofScials  might  have  a great  deal  of  influence  in 
changing,  and  if  they  got  the  change  bi'ought  about 
the  teachers  and  their  friends  and  the  inspectoi's  might 
not  be  the  better  of  it. 

19583.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  you  be  disposed  to 
advocate  the  propriety  of  paying  on  theaveiage  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils  rather  than  on  the  individual 
examination.  Take  any  school  of  your  own,  what  is 
the  name  of  your  principal  school'? — Avoca-street. 

19584.  In  that  school  what  is  the  average  attend- 
ance!— I should  say  it  is  about  200. 

19585.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  whole  payments 
should  be  on  that  average  attendance  and  a general 
report  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  rather  than  on 
the  result  of  an  individual  examination  once  a yeai'  1 — 
1 think  that  there  would  be  great  room  for  getting  in 
a proper  attendance,  and  there  might  be  very  good  at- 
tendance and  no  very  good  teaching,  if  .you  adopted 
that  method.  1 would  be  afraid  of  that.  But  the 
question  involves  an  answer  which  might  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  teachers,  and  I don’t  like  that. 

19586.  Mr.  Redisoton. — If  the  payment  were 
made  on  the  average  attendance,  might  not  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  be  tested  by  constant  visits  on  the  part 
of  the  inspector ! — Perhaps,  but  you  would  require  to 
multiply  your  inspectors  greatly  if  you  looked  into  it. 

19587.  But  if  the  inspectors  were  relieved  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  task  of  examining  each  individual 
child  would  they  not  have  moi-e  time  for  visits 
of  inspection! — Of  coarse  tliey  would,  but  I don’t 
think  that  payment  by  results  of  the  exaininatiou 
of  the  individual  pupil  has  got  a long  enough  test 
here,  and  before  1 would  make  a change  I would  wait 
to  see  it  tested  a little  further. 

1958S.  Youareaware  that  it  takes  up  a great  deal  of 
the  inspector’s  time,  and  it  is  very  desirable  he  should 
have  more  time  than  at  present  for  incidental  visits. 
Could  you  suggest  some  better  way  of  conducting  tlie 
examinations ! — If  a man  is  a candidate  for  auy  public 
office  he  is  tested  by  personal  examination,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  there  is  any  other  method  by  which  you 
will  know  how  a boy  has  been  taught  than  by  personal 
examination; 

19589.  If,  say,  half  the  boys  of  a class  were  exam- 
ined would  not  that  give  you  a very  good  idea  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching! — There  is  no  doubt 
of  that,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  half  of  the  boys 
taken  at  random  were  examined  and  answered  satis- 
factorily, no  doubt  on  the  theory  of  averages  auy 
person  would  say  the  class  had  been  very  well  taught. 

19590.  We  are  not  giving  prizes  to  the  individuals 
but  we  are  giving  payment  to  the  teacher,  so  the  ease 
IS  not  quite  parallel  with  that  of  competitive  examina- 
tions ! — No,  but  what  I meant  was  that  it  was  the 
way  to  test  the  knowledge  by  the  individual  examina- 
tion. • • . 


19591.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  class  or  school  by 
examining  only  a portion  of  it! — I tliink  if  you  will 
examine  Jialf  the  class  vou  will  be  fairly  justified  iu 
inferring  that  if  these  ansv'ered  well  the  class  bad 
been  well  taught  and  that  the  other  boys  could  answer 
in  like  manner. 

19592.  Now,  as  regards  the  hours  that  a pupil 
s])ends  in  the  school  you  sidd  I think  that  it  is 
possible  for  a pupil  to  spend  only  two  and  a-half  hoiips 
at  literary  work! — Yes. 

19593.  1 may  inform  you  that  we  have  had  that 
under  consideration,  and  a cliango  has  been  made 
lately  in  the  rules  in  the  direction  that  you  advocate. 
Has  "your  experience  been  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  city? — Yes,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  now,  it  is 
twenty  years  ago,  I don’t  think  this  matter  of  handi- 
craft teaching  was  before  us  as  managers  so 
prominently  as  it  is  now,  if  it  was  at  all. 

19594.  I am  speaking  generally  as  to  the  subjects 
that  are  suitable  for  country  and  for  city  districts,  do 
you  think  there  ought  to  be  a dift'erent  progi-iunnie 
tor  each ! — Tlie  only  ditference  I think  1 would  make 
would  be  that  in  cities  I would  have  shorthand  tauglit, 
and  ill  large  seajiorts  I would  have  navigation  taught, 
so  that  wliere  a great  number  of  boys  are  going  to  sea, 
if  the  captain  was  washed  overboard,  that  witli  very 
little  experience  of  seafaring  life  they  might  be  able  to 
bring  a ve.ssel  to  port. 

19595.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  allow  agriculture 
to  be  taught  in  city  schools ! — I don’t  think  is  is  the 
slightest  use. 

19596.  Is  it  taken  up  in  Belfast  schools! — 1 hope 
not. 

19597.  You  gave  some  suggestions  about  the  mode 
of  teviching  agriculture  in  rural  schools—did  I 
understand  you  to  say  tliat  you  would  not  teach 
elementary  chemistry  or  elementary  physics  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture ! — Yes,  sir,  you  understood 
me  aright,  simply  because  all  that  you  would  teach, 
all  you  could  instil  or  cram  would  be  so  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  time  would  be  better  occupied,  I think, 
by  teaching  the  things  to  which  T referred,  and  they 
could  be  reduced  to  practice  so  soon  and  become  ]iro- 
fitable  so  soon. 

19598.  Is  there  not  a danger  that  what  is  in  the 
agricultural  text-book  would  be  crammed  into  tlie 
pupil  and  not  retained  by  him  iu  an  intelligent  way ! 
— My  observations  went  in  the  direction  rather  of 
disapproving  of  anythiog  in  the  nature  of  a training 
of  a boy  up  in  knowledge  of  agriculoui-e. 

19599.  Then  you  don’t  approve  of  learning  from  a 
text-book  without  experiments! — I think  tliat  in  the 
meantime  as  much  theory  as  they  could  carry  away  and 
keep  might  be  taught,  we  might  safely  trust  their 
parents  and  their  own  smartness  to  acquire  a great 
deal  more  than  you  would  likely  teach  them  by 
exjieriment. 

196U‘0.  You  advocate  pupils  being  taught  liow  to 
make  drains  and  plant  trees! — How  to  make  drains 
and  plant  trees  for  shelter  round  a small  farm  and 
utilising  hedges  tliat  are  not  being  utilised  at  all,  by 
having  damsons  and  plums,  which  will  grow  leadily 
without  any  cultivation. 

19601.  Would  you  give  up  the  teaching  of  agiicul- 
ture  out  of  a text-book ! — 1 don’t  say  exactly  that, 
but  I would  give  the  minimum,  just  about  as  much 
as  I would  imagine  children  would  not  forget. 

19602.  You  said  it  was  impossible  to  beach  cookery 
in  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  schools! — 1 think  it 
would  be  impo.ssible  to  teach  it  where  it  would  be 
most  required. 

19603.  Take  a city  school,  what  would  be  the 
difficulty  there ! — The  difficulty  would  be  in  tlie  first 
place  in  getting  a room,  a kitchen,  and  the  apparatus, 
and  I suppose  the  next  thing  would  be  when  girls- 
grow  up  to  a certain  age  in  aplace  like  Belfast  they  geb 
remunerative  occupations  at  a time  when  they  could 
be  taught  cooking. 

19604.  They  can  be  taught  cooking  in  fourth,  fifth 
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and  sixth  classes ; do  not  girls  remain  at  school  to 
attend  those  classes  1 — Not  , many  stay  in  Belfast  for 
sixth  class. 

19605.  Do  they  not  attend  in  fourth  class'? — Oh, 
yes. 

19606,  Under  the  late  regulations  you  cun  get  a 
fee  for  cookery  in  fourth  class.  What  would  bo 
the  expense  in  Belfast  of  setting  aside  a class-room 
for  two  days  a week  for  that  pui’poae^ — But  sup- 
posing, and  this  is  what  actually  is  the  case,  supposing 
all  ihe  available  ground  is  built  on  round  a school- 
liouse. 

19607.  Chairman. — In  the  Board  schools  we  have 
been  in  in  England  they  have  not  a separate  kitchen, 
but  a stove  put  up  in  one  of  the  class-mums  ami  tables 
adapted?— I was  just  going  to  say,  in  that  case  the 
cookery  would  have  to  be  after  houi-s,  you  could  not 
cook  for  tlie  edibcation  of  one  class  and  have  the 
young  children  that  could  take  no  interest  in  it  at 
all  sitting  silent. 

19608.  Mr.  Bedington. — Then,  as  to  the  cost,  I 
think  we  have  it  in  evidouee  that  the  London  School 
Board  makes  £500  a year  by  the  sale  of  cooked 
articles.  Even  assuming  that  could  not  he  done 
here  would  tliere  be  a great  loss  in  a large  town  on 
the  sale  of  what  is  cooked  by  the  pupils  1 — I don’t 
know,  it  is  a region  of  prophecy. 

19609.  Then,  as  to  the  apparatus,  it  is  not  very 
expensive  to  put  up  a range,  and  the  cookery  utensils 
are  not  expensi^•p.? — Yes.  but  the  ground  is  so  precious, 
and  it  has  been  so  utilised,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  a room  set  apart,  the  class-room  would  ha\  e to 
be  so  overhauled  and  altered, 

19610.  Captain  Shaw. — You  think  that  the  object 
of  elementary  education  should  be  to  cultivate  both 
the  mind  and  body,  so  far  as  possible  in  the  time? — 
Tliey  interact  on  each  other  and  I think  they  should 
go  'pa.ri  ’passu. 

19611.  And  you  consider  that  if  you  teach  children 
writing,  reading,  composition  and  spelling,  and 
athletics  that  that  eliects  this  result? — No,  I liid  not 
say  so,  I specified  these  as  important  subjects  that  I 
thought  should  have  great  prominence  given  to  them. 

19612.  T understood  you  would  exclude  all  other 
subjects  ? — Oh,  no,  I would  have  in  rural  districts 
mensuration  taught,  in  seaports  I would  have  naviga- 
tion taught,  I would  have  shorthand  tanght  because 
it  is  indispensable  to  a man  going  into  an  office  now, 
and  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  openings  for 
travellers  and  men  fit  to  carry  on  correspondence  for 
merchants  I would  have  in  a lai'ge  place  like  Dublin, 
or  Cork,  or  Belfast,  I would  have  French  tauglit. 

19613.  Are  you  considering  the  school  age  of  the 
children  when  you  put  in  all  these  things  ? — They  are 
not  neai'ly  so  many  subjects  as  are  put  in  already. 
The  question  is  whether  you  can  render  the  children 
fit  to  acquire  this  knowledge  readily  afterwards,  if 
they  want  it,  during  their  elementary  school  age  in  a 
better  manner  than  at  })i-esent. 

19614..  It  is  impossible  to  teach  a child  everything 
it  requires  in  its  future  employment,  diiring  the 
school  time.  You  cannot  turn  out  a complete  clerk 
from  tlie  elementary  school? — That  is  true. 

19615.  And  the  question  is  how  you  are  going  to 
prepare  him  best,  so  that  he  can  complete  his  educa- 
tion afterwards  ? — I tliink  if  a boy  can  write  correctly, 
write  the  English  language  fairly  well,  if  he  can  draw 
out  an  account  and  furnish  it  in  a decent  manner,  if  he 
can  write  a good  hand,  that  that  boy  would  be  in  a fair 
condition  to  accept  a situation  in  a merchant’s  office. 

19616.  It  is  not  a part  of  the  training  of  a National 
school  a-t  present  to  draw  out  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  get  him  to  correctly  describe  a thing  ? — No, 
but  tlie  question  is  whut  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  a 
boy  or  girl  up  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

19617.  Theu  you  wifsh  to  individualise  the  educur 
tion  of  the  child  according  to  what  he  is  going  to  be 
afterwards? — No,  that  is  not  the  result;  because 
these  subjects  apply  to  all  boys,  with  the  exception  of 


mensuration  and  navigation,  but  the  other  branches  Belfast, 
refer  to  all  children.  Ocs.  isTnS^- 

19618.  But  more  especially  to  such  children  as  are  — 
going  to  be  employed  in  offices,  or  commercial  life, 
which  are  in  the  minority  in  the  country  ? — Of  course 
if  they  choose  to  follow  up  those  subjects  afterwards 
I would  not  prohibit  them. 

19619.  Then  you  made  another  observation  that 
the  children,  after  they  leave  the  elementary  school, 
need  not  hope  for  any  further  education? — I think  as 
a rule,  for  example,  if  a girl  goes  into  a factory  or  any 
place  where  she  is  nine  or  ten  hours  engaged,  you  will 
not  likely  get  that  fagged  and  jaded  girl  to  go  into  a 
night  school. 

19620.  If  you  teach  that  girl  intelligently,  can  she 
not  afterwards  take  up  a book  and  complete  her 
education,  that  is  the  way  most  of  us  do  ? — That  may 
be  so  ; you  are  not  going  to  get  a school  for  a girl, 
but  you  can  get  a shop  where  a trade  is  taught  a girl 
after  she  leaves  school. 

19621.  If  you  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation 
in  reference  to  things  around  them,  would  they  not  be 
more  likely  after  they  left  school  to  pick  up  informa- 
tion for  themselves? — That  I cannot  say. 

19622.  You  approve  of  ti’nining  of  the  muscles  as 
far  as  atliletics,  but  do  you  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  use  the  muscles  carefully  so  as  to  direct  your  hand 
to  do  what  yon  want  carefully  ? — Of  course  it  is  very 
desirable  you  should  ni.ake  a proper  use  of  your  hands  ; 
but  if  you  have  a boy  with  his  muscle.s  well  developed 
by  athletic  exercises  at  the  cross  bar,  etc.,  you  will 
have  a boy  very  well  fitted  to  take  care  of  himself 
when  he  takes  a tool  into  his  hands. 

19623.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  I suppose  you  will 
allow,  for  any  person  late  in  life  to  take  up  any 
manual  occupation,  which  requires  accuracy,  than  if 
he  begins  early? — Yes,  I admit  that  freely. 

19624.  Therefore  it  may  be  desirable  to  teach 
children  at  an  early  age  to  control  their  muscles  and 
habits  of  accuracy? — 1 suppose  so,  but  still  is  the 
little  you  can  give  them  in  that  way  the  best  way  of 
occupying  their  time  at  school  ? 

19625.  If  you  find  it  in  evidence  that  you  can  do 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  attain  better 
results  in  their  literary  training,  would  you  agree  that 
it  might  be  at  least  tried  as  an  experiment  ? — I hope 
I would  be  convinced  by  evidence  and  allow  evidence 
to  wei"h  with  me,  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  I 
am  only  talking  of  what  would  occur  to  me  as  an 
observer,  that  we  should  all  aim  at  making  the  best 
use  of  the  time,  and  it  is  not  the  best  use  of  the  time- 

19626.  You  say  the  result  system  has  not  had  a fair 
trial;  it  was  established  in  1 872,  that  is  twenty-five  years 
ago,  is  not  that  almost  long  enough  foran  experiment 
in  education  ? — Well,  but  I don’t  think  it  has  failed  ; 

I think  it  has  been  very  advantageous. 

19627.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  have 
at  least  twenty-five  years’  experience  of  any  spstem 
before  you  could  depend  upon  it  ? — Oh,  no  ; sometimes 
a Tear  is  enough  to  make  you  know  it  is  a bad  thing. 

*19628.  Mr.  Steutheus. — T think  your  starting 
point,  Mr,  Magill,  is  that  you  are  afraid  of  over- 
loading the  school  coiu'se  ? — Yes. 

19629.  You  attach  groat  importance  to  thorough 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects? — Y’es. 

19630.  And  you  would  be  afraid  of  admittiug  other 
subjects  which  might  force  less  time  to  be  given  ■'o 

tbeiBi  ? All  my  views  in  relation  to  this  matter  gather 

round  these  points. 

19631.  You  wouldexelude  typewriting? — Certainly. 

19632,  But  I tliink  I gathered  you  would  teach 
shorthand  in  every  ordinary  day  school  in  the  large 
towns  ? — In  the  large  toras  or  cities  where  it  would 
be  likely  to  be  of  some  benefit,  but  it  would  be  useless 
teaching  it  to  the  son  of  a peasant  in  Connaught. 

19633.  Take  a large  town,  you  would  teach  short- 
hand in  all  the  higher  chisses  ? — Just  as  I would  teach 
penmanship. 

19634.  And  you  consider  shorthand  would  be 
useful  to  all  the  boys  when  they  leave? — I wish  I 
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could  -write  it;  I know  no  person  advanced  in  life 
but  would  be  thankful  if  he  Lad  been  taught  short- 
hand. 

196-35.  Do  you  think  a labouring  man  is  going  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  shorthand  1 — No. 

19636.  Or  a girl  in  a factory? — I think  not. 

19637.  Don’t  these  form  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  towns  after  all? — Yes,  but  I would  not' make 
it  compulsory  on  those, 

1 9638.  Then  would  it  not  be  bettor  to  have  it  taught 
outside  the  school,  and  let  those  who  wish  to  learn  it 
acquire  it  for  themselves? — No,  that  would  take  up 
their  time  after  school  hours,  and  they  wou'd  perhaps 
not  be  at  liberty  to  spend  an  hour  a day  learning 
shorthand. 

19639,  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  evening 
schools  have  been  very  successful  both  in  Englind 
and  in  Scotland,  gi’eat  number's  of  pupils,  apparently 
engaged  throughout  the  day,  attend  them  and  acquire 
such  subjects  as  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the 
evening.  Don’t  you  tnink  such  a thing  would  be 
possible  in  Ireland  in  the  evening? — Tf  it  %vould  be 
legitimate  to  have  shortliand  and  typewriting  taught 
in  the  evening,  tlien  I would  turn  round  and  say  a 
fortiori  let  the  handicraft  be  taught  after  school 
hours. 

19640.  What  is  jmur  conception  of  tlie  handicraft 
introduced  into  schools? — What  I iiave  seen  has 
reference  to  carpentry  work,  and  joinery  and  plumbing 
to  a limited  extent. 

19641.  That  i.smoi-e  or  less  in  the  nature  of  teaching 
a trade  ? — I wo'uld  say  so. 

19642.  And  so  is  not  a suitable  subject  for  any 
ordinary  school  ? — If  a Imy  does  not  like  it  it  is  no  use 
to  him  at  sdl,  and  if  he  does  like  it  it  is  no  advantage 
to  him  when  he  goes  to  serve  his  apprenticeship. 

19643.  I think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
teaching  of  a trade  is  not  part  of  the  instruction  of 
an  elementary  soliool,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  proposed 
to  teach  handicraft  in  that  sense  in  the  schools?  — 
Suppose  you  did  not  call  it  the  teaching  of  a trade, 
it  would  not  be  the  less  teaching  of  a trade  giving 
it  another  name. 

19644.  What  is  aimed  at  by  teaching  the  use  of 
tools  in  schools  is  training  in  accuracy  of  observation 
and  measuring  powers  of  hand  and  eye ; is  not  that 
a valuable  quality  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  is. 

19645.  Anditmaybe  attained  by  other  things  be- 
sides the  use  of  tools,  for  instance,  drawing.  Would  you 
not  consider  that  a desirable  pai  t of  any  elementary 
school  course?— If  you  were  satisfied  that  the  best 
use  you  could  make  of  that  boy’s  time  was  to  teach 
him  drawing,  if  you  are  satisfied  of  that  I would  say 
by  all  means  teach  him  drawing. 

19646.  It  is  a point  we  are  making  inquiry  into  ; 
drawing  has  been  compai-ed  with  navigation  for  a 
large  seaport  town;  which  do  you  think  is  the  most 
useful  to  be  taught  to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  ? 
— In  a large  town  such  as  Belfast  I certainly  would  not 
exclude  drawing,  but  I would  never  think  of  having 
it  generally  taught,  where  all  probability  is  that  it 
would  never  be  any  use  afterwai-ds. 

19647.  But  drawing  is  taught,  not  with  a view  to 
make  them  tradesmen  in  after-life,  but  to  make  them 
more  observant? — I would  rather  have  the  time  spent 
in  teaching  him  to  write  a hand  that  could  be  read 


than  make  him  a tradesman  who  would  draw  a figure 
you  could  not  understand. 

19648.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  them  both  1 
— It  is  not  possible  to  make  them  good  writers  ex- 
cept  in  some  schools. 

19649.  I think  you  propose  iu  large  towns  to  teach 
them  both  shoi-thand  and  typewriting? — Shorthand 
in  all  the  large  towns  and  writing  everywhere. 

19650.  But  in  addition  to  the  writing  you  would 
also  have  shorthand  in  tlie  large  to-wns? — 1 would. 

19651.  Would  it  not  be  more  desirable  to  have 
drawing  instead  of  shorthand? — I don’t  object  to 
di-awing  in  large  towns,  because  I believe  it  mav  he 
turned  to  account. 

19652.  At  any  rate  in  the  elementary  schools  -what 
.should  be  given  is  a good  general  education  ? — A good 
general  education,  and  if  either  shorthand  or  drawing 
can  be  turned  to  account  I would  have  those  both 
taught,  but  I would  not  have  them  taught  sim|ily 
because  you  say  they  teach  a boy  measurements 
and  di.srances,  and  so  on. 

19653.  Quite  so,  but  you  would  have  a good 
general  education  which  trained  all  a boy’s  faculties, 
would  you  not  ? — I would. 

19654.  You  advocate,  for  instance,  some  form  rf 
physical  exercise,  gymnastics,  and  -would  not  these  be 
a form  of  training  of  the  boy  which  would  be  very 
desirable  for  evet-ybody.  I am  not  taking  any  par- 
ticular form  of  exercise,  but  some  training  which 
would  de^•elop  the  sense  of  accuracy  and  t>ower  of 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  hand? — That  would 
not  be  in  the  direction  of  what  I call  athletic  exercises, 
I don’t  know  that  that  w-onld  develop  the  muscles  at 
all. 

19655.  No,  but  it  gives  control  both  of  hand  and 
eye,  and  makes  a person  more  generally  useful?— 
Yes. 

19656.  If  that  was  part  of  the  system  of  general 
education,  if  you  found  from  experts  that  the  teaching 
of  drawing  and  of  simple  manual  occupations  had 
that  effect,  you  would  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  introducing  it  into  a school  ? — Iw-ould 
be  bound  to  be  influenced  by  evidence ; I would  be 
very  unreasonable  if  I would  not. 

19657.  We  are  agreed  that  what  should  be  given 
in  elementary  schools  is  a good  all-round  education, 
meaning  an  education  which  develops  all  the  faculties 
of  the  pupils,  and  you  and  I must  leave  it  to  ex- 
perts who  have  investigated  the  question  and  tried 
it  by  experiment,  to  say  what  is  the  best  form  in 
which  this  education  could  be  given  ? — If  that  would 
be  your  opinion  that  we  should  be  guided  by  experts, 
I don’t  see  why  I or  anyone  like  me  should  give 
evidence,  because  if  you  have  the  evidence  of  experts 
to  settle  the  matter  we  need  not  bring  our  little 
common  sense  to  bear  upon  it. 

19058.  We  want  the  ojiinion  of  everybody  on  the 
mattei'.  especially  of  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  management  of  schools? — Well,  I will  put 
it  in  this  shape — I would  not  advocate  a fancy  pro- 
gramme to  catch  the  public  eye,  I would  like  a pro- 
gramme carried  out  that  would  benefit  the  peasantry 
of  the- country,  and  whether  it  was  a flash  programme 
or  a simple  modest  one,  if  1 believed  it  would  best  fit 
the  peasantry  for  the  battle  of  life,  that  is  the  pro- 
gramme I would  carry  out.  I slionid  think  that 
would  be  the  general  aim  of  anyone  who  intended 
to  benefit  general  educationj 
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On  resuming  after  lunch,  the  Commissioners  present  were: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Eaul  of  3^511^’ 
Belmore,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry 
Evans,  H.D.;  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d. ; W.  J.  R.  Molloy,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  B. 

Shaw  ; and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a., 

with  J.  D.  Daly”,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  S.  E.  Busby,  i,l.d..  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Belfast,  examined. 


196o9.  Chairhan.  — You  are  the  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Belfast!— Yes,  my  lord, 

19660.  And  Hen.  Secretary  of  the  Clmrcli  oflreland 
Association  of  Patrons  and  hlanager.s  of  National 
Schools  ill  the  united  dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
DroQiore  1 — Yes. 

19661.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  effect  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Kducation  Act  has  been  in  Belfast! — I can 
tell  you  something  about  it.  Do  you  refer  to  the 
figures  or  the  state  of  education  generally ! I may 
mention  that  I am  one  of  tl\e  merabei-s  of  the  School 
Attendance  Committee  of  Belfast,  and  that  I have 
been  a member  from  the  beginning.  It  began  its 
work  in  January,  189-1.  The  effect  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  in  regard  to  numhers  is  this,  that  in 
January,  1893,  some  little  time  before  we  began  our 
work,  thei'e  were  45,073  children  on  the  roils  of  the 
National  schools  of  Belfast,  and  the  average  atten- 
dance was  30,303. 

19662.  That  is  about  two  in  three ! — Quite  so.  In 
December  1896,  after  thiee  years  nearly  of  our  work 
we  found  we  had  got  53,675  on  the  rolls,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  37,573,  showing  an  increase  on 
the  rolls  of  8,602,  and  on  the  average  attendance  an 
increase  of  7,270.  I wish  to  remark  that  the  National 
Commissioners  told  us  to  estimate  the  number  of 
children  by  dividing  six  into  the  total  population, 
and  if  we  acted  00  those  figures  we  would  have  5,000 
wore  in  the  schools  of  Belfast  ihan  that  division 
wouM  give  us,  so  that  five  into  the  total  number  of 
the  people  of  Belfast  woidd  rather  give  us  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  between  seven  and 
lourteen.  It  would  only  give  us  48,333,  divided  by 
six,  I have  also  to  say  that  a very  important  fact  is 
brought  out  by  the  figures,  t.e.,  that  there  ai'e  16,000 
children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  that  are  absent 
from  school  every  day  in  Belfast.  This  is  one  of  the 
defects  in  the  Compulsory  Education  Act. 

19663.  How  do  you  account  for  that! — I can 
hardly  account  for  it  except  in  this  way,  tliat,  when  a 
child’s  parents  are  warned,  they  send  the  child  for  two 
or  three  days,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  any  further  pro- 
ceedings; as  soon  as  the  fiist  proceedings  have 
lapsed,  the  child  absents  himself  again,  and  so  it  goes 
on  fluctuating  until  this  large  average  of  absentees 
is  reached. 

19664.  You  find  it  is  a continual  battle  with  certain 
children  to  get  vliem  to  school ! — It  is,  and  with  nearly 
all  it  is  u battle  to  get  them  every  day  to  school ; the 
Attendance  Act  requires  some  amendment  made  in 
it  that  would  do  .something  towards  overtaking  this 
fault. 

19665.  Your  experience,  I think,liesin  thedirection 
of  the  subjects  of  drawing,  music,  cookery,  drill,  and 
ambulance ! — Yes. 

19666.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  you  consider 
the  true  object  of  manual  and  practical  instruction! 
— I think  that  this  manual  and  practical  instruction 
should  have  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  children,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  out 
of  the  question  to  try  and  teacli  them  trades. 

19667.  That  is  taken  for  granted  by  our  Com- 
mission i — I did  not  know  that. 

19668.  The  reference  was  very  carefully  drafted  to 
give  effect  to  that  idea  ? — I am  happy  to  hear  that. 

19669.  Are  you  in  favour  of  some  manual  and 


practical  instruction! — I am  much  in  favour  of  it 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations. 

1967u.  Perhaps  you  would  specify  the  sort  of 
manual  instruction  you  think  would  be  adx’antageous ! 
— In  the  first  place  we  cannot  do  anything  in  manual 
instruction,  except  we  get  sonie  shortening  and 
revision  of  tlie  programme,  and  there  are  some  direc- 
tions in  which  I would  suggest  the  shortening  of  the 
daily  programme;  the  first  is  that  the  subtle  minutiie 
of  grammar  and  parsing,  should  be  shortened  consider- 
ably in  regard  to  time,  as  being  not  possible  to  be 
understood  or  used  by  the  children  after  they  leave 
school.  The  second  is  that  there  is  an  immensity  of 
time  spent  upon  learning  obscure  geography  atter  this 
fashion  ; — A is  the  capital  of  B,  C is  tlie  capital  of  D ; 
ic  is  a regular  thyme,  and  that  is  tlie  only  way  in 
which  we  can  answer  the  inspector. 

19671.  Are  you  against  the  practice  that  appears 
to  prevail,  of  teaching  the  heights  of  mountains  and 
things  of  that  sort! — Yes,  my  lord,  all  such  things 
are  utterly  forgotten  within  a week  after  they  are 
taught  or  examined  in, 

19672.  You  think  that  geography  would  be  better 
taught  by  teaching  them  to  know  a map,  than  by 
getting  into  their  liea,ds  a long  list  of  names! — Yes. 
The  third  thing  is  advanced  arithmetic.  I think  the 
advanced  arithmetic  which  is  taught  in  our  schools 
is,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  followed  on,  actually 
destructive  of  a knowledge  of  common  rules,  which 
every  clerk  is  required  to  know  and  practise  while  in 
his  situation.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  such  is 
the  fact,  as  I have  found  in  experience.  The  higher 
those  young  pupils  go  in  algebra  and  mathematics,  the 
worse  they  are  as  a rule  in  doing  a common  sum  or 
making  out  an  invoice  in  a shop.  I was  going  to  say 
that  that  is  one  direction  in  which  I woidd  ask  the 
committee  to  shorten  the  daily  programme. 

19673.  What  is  your  experience  as  regards  the 
subject  of  needlework  in  girls’  schools! — Needlework 
has  been  most  useful  in  girls’  schools  ; they  devote  five 
hours  in  the  week  to  it  in  my  schools.  I have  nearly 
700  children  on  my  rolls.  And  likewise  five  hours 
are  given  to  drawing. 

19674.  Have  you  the  industrial  programme  in  the 
upper  classes ! — No,  my  lord,  we  have  not  got  it  as  a 
whole,  but  we  have  got  many  parts  of  it. 

19675.  As  regards  drawing,  are  you  in  favour  of 
drawing  being  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls! — I am 
very  much  in  favour  of  it : 1 have  brought  here  what 
I took  this  morning  by  chance — specimens  of  the 
drawing  of  very  small  boys  {j>r'iduce<i).  This  is  part 
of  the  education  of  the  eye  for  which  I regard  the 
practical  and  manual  system  with  so  much  favour. 

19676.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  present 
programme  in  handicraft! — 1 think  it  is  much  too 
long  and  elaborate,  and  the  things  aimed  at  are  too 
much  in  the  handicraft  line,  for  if  we  attempt  that, 
we  will  fail  altogether.  There  are  two  years  given  to  the 
handicraft  programme  in  the  National  Board.  What 
is  the  result,  of  it ! Tt  is  so  long  that  it  is  taught  in 
very  few  of  the  schools.  With  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
I came  upon  one  .school  in  which  it  is  taught. 

19677.  What  exactly  did  you  observe  as  taught 
under  the  head  of  handicraft ! — Plumbing  and  joinery, 

19678.  But  they  arc  trades! — Yes  ; and  that  is  one 
of  the  reason.^  I think  it  will  not  succeed. 
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19679.  You  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this 
Coiumission  i.s  the  introduction  of  something  that 
■will  not  be  the  teaching  of  trades,  Init  will  make  boys 
handy  and  observant,  and  teach  principles  they  can 
a])ply  when  they  go  to  learn  trades  aftei'  they  leave 
schooll — Yes,  that  is  what  I so  thoroughly  go  in 
with. 

19680.  It  is  admitted  there  would  he  difficulties  in 
starting  some  of  these  sorts  of  manual  work ; about 
getting  rooms  and  tools  and  training  teachers  ; liave 
you  ever  thought  how  these  difficulties  could  be  got 
over  1 — I have  not.  All  those  things  which  I have 
introduced  into  our  schools,  such  as  the  millinery 
class,  the  cookery  class,  and  pianoforte  music,  these 
were  all  outside  the  schools  as  schools. 

19681.  Outside  the  school  hours  1 — Yes,  and  out- 
side the  teachers,  but  in  the  schoolroom',  and  with  the 
children  of  the  school. 

19682.  You  hoard  the  difficulty  the  previous  wit- 
ness thought  would  arise  with  regard  to  cookery ; have 
you  found  any  I'eal  difficulty’  as  regards  putting  a range 
up  in  the  schoolroom  1 — The  teacher  who  came  to  us 
gotit  done  with  very  little  difficulty. 

19683.  Can  you  tell  us  at  what  expense — in 
figuresl — I could  not  tell  you  now  at  this  distance  of 
time,  but  I should  think  we  had  to  make  uji  about  30s. 

19684.  Who  made  up  the  vestl — The  fees  for  in- 
stmotion. 

19685.  I believe  you  think  that  cliihlren  are  too 
young  to  grapple  with  things  like  sawing  and  jdaning  1 
—I  do. 

19686.  At  what  age  could  they  begin? — Not  sooner 
tlnin  fourteen,  which  is  the  time  we  lose  the  children 
from  school. 

19687.  It'ou  are  aware  that  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly Sweden,  they  begin  this  work  before  fourteen? 
— Yes,  but  I am  speaking  of  tlie  heavier  work  such  as 
sawing  and  planing. 

19688.  But  they  do  teach  sawing  and  planing,  of 
course  it  is  only  making  small  article.s  ? — 'I'hat  is  with 
reference  to  any  attempt  we  may  make  to  teach  them 
handicraft,  whicli,  as  your  lordship  has  already  in- 
formed me,  is  given  up. 

19689.  Given  up  as  a trade? — I mean  given  up  by 
the  Commissioners  as  a trade. 

19690.  Oh,  no,  it  is  given  up  by  the  Government 
in  framing  this  Commission  \Ve  are  not  to  inquire  in- 
to technical  education  in  the  sense  of  teaching  a trade, 
hut  we  are  to  inquire  into  how  and  to  what  extent 
manual  instruction,  which  would  lead  up  to  teaching 
a trade  afterwards  by  having  trdned  the  hand  and 
eye,  can  be  introduced  ? — But  if  it  goes  any  way  far 
in  the  schools  it  will  only  succeed  in  inducing  the 
workmen  of  the  various  trades  to  regard  those  young 
fellows  who  get  this  sort  of  training  in  our  schools  as 
botches,  and  they  would  rather  have  them  fresh  and’ 
without  any  knowledge  beforehand. 

19691.  You  think  that  would  be  the  case  in  Belfast  ? 
— I am  afraid  so. 

19692.  It  has  not  been  the  case  in  Birmingham? 
— Has  it  not?  well  that  is  a parallel  town. 

19693.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  attend  as  a represen- 
tative of  a number  of  managers  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  sir. 

19694.  How  many  of  them,  might  I ask? — Are 
you  speaking  of  Belfet  or  of  the  diocese. 

19695.  Whatever  body  you  represent? — About  170 
managers  in  the  united  diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore. 

19696.  And  may  I inquire  whether  the  views  you 
have  expressed  ill  favoiir  of  tlie  introduction  of  manual 
instruction  may  be  said  to  be  the  views  of  that  im- 
portant body? — I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  ask  you 
to  take  my  answer  with  kind  condesceasion  ; it  is 
that  our  managers  are  up  to  this  time  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  scope  of  the  practical  and  manual 
instruction  of  which  this  Commission  is  the  object. 

19697.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  managers  and 
the  infomation  Lord  Belniore  has  just  given  of  the 
scope  uf  the  Commission,  do  yoir  think  it  likely  that 
they  would  entertain  your  views  ? — I think  their  great 


fear  would  be,  not  about  the  exi^ediency  of  doing  this, 
but  tlio  expense  and  time  that  would  Ije  necessary ; and 
thf;  class-room,  and  perhaps  the  trained  ‘eiacher  that 
would  have  to  teach  these  things. 

19698.  That  is  in  the  event  of  the  expense  devolv. 
ing  ui>on  tlie  managers  t-  -Quito  so. 

19699.  If  the  expense,  however,  in  great  part  did 
not  devolve  u|)on  the  managers  ? —1  think  then  that 
they  would  be  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  ]»raetical 
and  manual  teaching  with  very  great  favour,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  various  places  in  which  they  am. 

19700.  Captain  Siiaw. — Do  you  teach  kinder- 
garten in  all  j’our  schools? — Notas  a coiiiplere  sy.steia, 
but  in  the  infants’  school  we  teach  nearly  tke  whole  of 
it,  and  in  the  girls’  and  boys’  school  it  takes  the  forni 
of  calisthenics. 

19701.  You  consider  it  should  be  developed  and 
carried  through  the  school  training  ? — Yes,  sir,  I do. 
I think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  in  infant, 
schools,  and  a very  great  atti-action  to  the  school. 

19702,  But  I am  speaking  of  the  classes  above  the 
infant  class,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  a development  of  the  system  called 
hand  and  eye  training,  which  is  aji  extension  of 
kindergarten  exercises  to  the  higher  classes? — I never 
saw  that  in  England,  and  could  not  answer  about  it, 
but  my  o)>inion  would  be  that  in  the  grown  class  of 
both  boys  and  girls  the  form  of  kindergarten  which 
we  know  as  calisthenics  and  figures  and  marching 
and  drill  would  amply  meet  the  advanced  kinder- 
garten. 

19703.  But  it  is  the  hand  and  eye  training  for 
whicli  we  look  more  especially  in  the  older  children? 
— I think  that  is  veiy  efficiently  taught  by  the  train 
ing  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  drawing.  I have  been  much 
surprised  myself  to  see  the  drawing  clone  here  by  the 
hand  from  the  pattern. 

19T04.  Do  you  have  object  lessons  in  the  school') 
— Certainly. 

19705.  You  consider  them  veryuseful? — Veryuse- 
ful  indeed. 

19706.  Arc  they  not  a great  aid  to  composition,  if 
the  children  irre  required  to  frame  original  answers? 
— Oh,  yes,  a -ver^’  great  aid,  but  that  subject  of  com- 
position is  a great  difficulty  in  every  school. 

197  07.  Is  not  that  because  it  is  not  properly  taught? 
— I really  cannot  answer  that  question.  I came  long 
ago  to  the  oouclusion  that  if  a person  could  compose 
well  after  arriving  at  man  or  womanhood,  it  was 
in  their  nature,  and  that  all  the  teaching  in  the  world 
would  never  enable  a person  to  write  his  own  original 
thoughts  in  a proper  way  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
mental  capacity. 

19708.  But  if  children  are  called  upon  to  observe 
and  express  their  observations  in  their  own  words  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  learn  composition  than  if  they 
are  set  do'vu  to  write  an  essay  on  some  subject? 
— Yes,  sir,  hut  I don’t  think  one  in  twenty  can  do  it. 

19709.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  applies  to 
persons  in  all  ranks  of  life? — I do,  indeed. 

19710.  Captain  Shaiv. — You  say  tools  are  too 
heavy  for  chililren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ?— Yes. 
Anyone  that  has  ever  sawn  a tree  will  understand 
how  tired  the  arm  gets  in  a short  time. 

19711.  May  not  that  be  from  want  of  early 
manual  training  ? — Possibly  the  muscles  have  noC 
been  developed. 

19712.  Really  cai-penters’  tools  should  be  used  with 
no  force  at  all,  if  used  properly  tliey  nearly  all  work 
themselves? — That  admitsof  a little  limitation;  sawing 
ranst  be  done  by  the  motion  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
action  of  drawing  a saw  backwards  and  forwai’ds  is 
most  exhausting. 

19713.  He  need  not  apply  any  force  to  it  to  get  it 
through  the  wood? — That  is  what  we  are  taught, 
but  it  is  done. 

19714.  Mr.  Struthers. — You  are  a-ware  that  in 
Sweden,  chililren  ten  years  old  use  the  regular  car- 
penters’ tools  and  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  it? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 
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19715  In  Denmark  they  have  special  tools  oon- 
tiucted  Vorthe  children,  but  in  Sweden  children  from 
Ileren  years  up,  at  all  events,  are  trained  to  use  the 
ordinary  carpenters’  tools  and  no  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  doing  it  1— That  answers  my  theory  alto- 
<rether  ; I did  not  know  that  fact,  and  I am  much 
obliged’to  YOU  for  telling  me.  r , . 

19716.  You  consider  the  cultivation  oi  hand  and 
eye  just  as  important  a part  of  school  training  as  auy 

other!— 1 do  indeed.,  . . , , , , - 

19717.  And  you  consider  it  is  developed  by  this 
teaching  in  drawing  which  you  have  shown  us  t — 


19718.  And  if  you'  found  there  were  other  exer- 
cises which  still  further  developed  that  power,  but  did 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  school  work,  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  their  introduction  ?— I would 
Indeed,  very  much,  but  when  T.  said  the  ordinary 
school  work  I carefully  excluded  extra  refinements  of 
the  three  things  I mentioned,geography,  grammar,  and 
*ritlimetic.  . 

19719.  You  have  been  present  at  an  examination, 
I presume ! — I have  often. 

19720.  You  have  heard  the  inspectors  ask  the 
children  to  name  the  capitals  of  France  or  Spain  1 — 


■urten.  , 

19721.  Did  he  not  ask  the  children  to  i)Oint  them 
out  on  the  map  !— Oh,  yes.  What  I spoke  of  were 
extraordinary  questions  about  little  places  on  the 
i-icrlit  bank  of  a river,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  a river, 
end  all  that. 

19722.  You  have  heard  an  inspector  ask  questions 
of  thjit  kind! — I have. 

19723.  To  name  the  towns  on  the  right  bank,  and 
■was  not  satisfie<l  unless  he  got  the  name  of  eveiy 
obscure  village ! — I would  not  like  to  say  that ; it 
would  be  an  accusation  I could  not  prove. 


19724  Have  you  beard  the  inspector  ask  for  the 
heights  of  mountains  in  bis  examination  ! — 1 could 
not'answev  that  question,  but  the  deduction  inrny  mind 
was  that  the  inspectoi-s  very  often  were  obliged  to 
frame  some  exceedingly  difficult  and  subtle  questions 
in  order  to  discriminate ; that  is  to  say,  he  had  found 
the  class  so  well  up  that  I thought  lie  was  forced  to 
go  on  to  a liigher  plane. 

19725.  Then  I presume  these  questions  were  idle 
questions,  so  to  speak,  not  necessary  parts  of  the  ex- 


amination !— I don’t  know,  the  inspector’s  mind  is  one  Be^sL 
of  those  things  that  arc  wrapt  in  mystery.  oet.  is,i89T. 

19726.  But  still  he  comes  down  from  the  clouds  ^ 

sometimes  and  asks  questions? — Oh,  yes.  Busby,  iu-d. 

19727.  And  you  can  only  judge  of  the  state  of  his 
mind  by  the  questions  he  asks! — That  is  so.  I also 
must  judge  of  the  state  of  liis  mind  by  the  return  of 
the  results  sheet. 

19728.  In  this  case  in  which  he  asked  questions  of 
a difficult  character  because  the  children  knew  the 
ordinary  work  so  well,  did  he  fail  any  of  the  children 
in  geography,  do  you  remember! — I could  nob  answer 
that 

19729.  Perhaps  he  was  only  inquiring  how  far  the 
children  could  go  1 — Perhaps  so. 

1973G.  And  if  the  teacher  knows  such  questions 
will  be  asked,  he  will  be  tempted  to  train  his  children 
during  the  year  to  answer  those  obscurities.  I sup- 
pose he  always  asked  the  children  to  point  out  on  the 
map  the  place  named ! — I think  so,  and  I would  like 
to  say  it  is  not  finding  fault  with  the  inspectors  I am, 
but  I am  rather  referring  to  the  system  by  which  they 
are  obliged  to  ask  such  questions. 

19731.  Eev.  Dr.  Evans.— "When  the  inspector 
asked  tliese  questions  requii’ing  pointing  on  the  map, 
did  the  pupils  point  to  the  name  of  the  place  !— Is  not 
the  name  and  the  place  tlie  same ! 

19732.  But  they  are  not  always  together!~You 
mean  the  little  mark  on  the  map ; I could  not  answer 
that ; the  pointer  tlie  child  would  liave  would  cover  a 
piece  of  the  map  sufficiently  large  not  to  discriminate 
between  the  little  dob  and  the  name. 

19733.  Yousaidyou  would  be  infavour  ofmanual  in- 
struction subject  to  certain  limitations:  will  you  kindly 
indicate  those!-  -We  should  never  attempt  to  teach 
them  handicraft,  that  is,  we  should  not  have  the  idea 
of  preparing  them  for  any  special  work,  such  _ as 
carpentrj'  or  Joinery,  but  that  the  practical  teaching 
should  be  confined  to  things  which  would  be  of  every- 
day use ; for  instance,  let  me  give  you  a thing  I was 
pleased  with,  the  soldering  of  a kettle.  That  is  a simple 
matter,  but  you  require  to  be  trained  to  it.  I know 
that  there  is  great  trouble  often  in  a house  with 
kettles,  and  a little  bit  of  metal  with  a soldering  iron, 
if  a child  knew  how  to  do  it,  would  give  a happy  end- 
ing of  that  difficul'  y with  the  kettle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  interest  the  child. 


Colonel  Ykvr  BuRCiis,  d.l.,  Parkanaur,  Castlecaulfield,  examined. 


1973'b  Chairman. — You  are  a Deputy  Lieutenant 
■of  the  county  Tyrone,  and  you  live  at  Parkanaur,  near 
Castlecaulfield.  You  ha^'e  had  some  experience  in 
regard  to  the  man-^geinent  of  primary  schools! — 
I have  been  a manager  for  some  years,  say,  thirty, 
but  of  only  one  school. 

19735.  I believe  you  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  in  rural 
schools ! — I have  thought  it  out  a good  deal.  W ell, 
the  practical  instruction — if  you  would  embrace  in  that 
agricultural  instruction — I have  been  very  keen  on 
that. 

19736.  Before  you  come  to  that,  perhaps  you  would 
give  us  any  ideas  you  may  have  on  the  subject  of 
what  some  people  call  carpentry,  but  we  prefer  to  call 
woodwork  of  an  eleroemary  chai-acter ! — f live  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  the  farms  average  12  acres  and 
up  towards  a mountain  district,  where  tliey  are  fai' 
away  from  a town.  One  often  remarks  the  tatterde- 
malion state  of  the  cottages,  and  the  absence  of  gates 
on  the  farms,  and  so  forth.  It  has  struck 
me,  in  connection  with  this  Commission,  that  handy 
practical  carpentry,  to  be  taught,  not  by  the  school- 
master, who  would  iiave  to  learn  it  himself,  but  by  the 
nearest  carpenter,  to  en.able  youngsters  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  class  to  leam  the  use  of  ordinary  tools 
— would  be  very  useful  to  learn,  as  they  would,  if  they 


v-ent  out  as  colonists,  to  be  able  to  mend  tables  and 
hairs,  and  pig  troughs,  to  mend  gates,  or  R cart,  if 
lecessary.  That  would  be  very  useful  instruction  for 
•oungster-s  in  a district  of  small  farmers. 

19737  We  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
hat  where  woodwork  is  taught,  objection  is  taken  to 
he  employment  of  an  artizan  as  au  instructor ; it  is 
houvht  better  that  theteachershould  betrained  to  give 
iistruction  in  the  elementary  sort  of  wood  work  that  is 
auo'ht,  parttv  on  the  ground  that  an  artizan,  as  a 
■ule,  unless  he  is  trained  to  be  a teacher,  is  not  a good 
eacher,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unde- 
irable  to  introduce  a stranger  into  a school  because 
he  stranger  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  aisc.pline; 
,iid  it  aho  might  give  an  idea  to  the  children  that 
he  teacher  was  an  incompetent  person ; and,  on 
he  whole  it  lias  been  found  better  that  the  teacher 
hould  be  trained  to  give  this  instruction  than  to  m- 
roduce  an  artizan.  And  m one  case  m London 
vhere  an  artizan  is  employed,  before  he  was  employed 
,e  was  trained  to  be  a teacher ; and,  therefore,  having 
,een  an  artizan,  and  knowing  _ the  techmea  part  of 
lis  work  he  Was  trained  in  this  other  qualihcauon, 
vhich  enabled  him  to  be  a very  effective  teacher  oi  a 
rerv  larve  board  school  in  London,  Have  you  con- 
idered  that  question  at  all?-Yes,  1 have  m my  eye 
,t  this  moment  a man  who  is  now  a carpegier,  and 


Colonel  Ynyr 
Burges,  c.n 
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Belfasf.  who,  from  dearth  of  carpenters,  was  sent,  when  he 
Oe/.^i897,  ^ comparatively  young  man,  to  learn  from  a 

. carpenter  of  some  exi)erience.  I am  speaking 
Borws  country  district;  he  is  what  you  call  still  a 

' ■ ■ handy  man,  steadily  improving.  He  resides  in  close 
proximity  to  the  school  under  my  management. 
Another  young  carpenter,  very  young,  but  very  able, 
is  in  close  proximity  to  another  school  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  priest,  within  half  a mile 
of  my  school.  And  they  are  two  men  who  could 
teach  far  more  practically  this  sort  of  carpentrv  than 
any  schoolmaster,  sent  away  from  his  work  to'  learn 
carpentry,  and  knowing  very  little  of  it  after  the 
short  time  he  can  devote  to  it, 

19738.  Have  you  been  in  Switzerland? — Yes. 

19739.  Have  you  observed  the  Government  scheme 

for  teacliing  wood-carving  and  woodwork  there  ? 

Yes ; and  observe  that  Switzerland  is  the  resort  of  tlie 
tourist.  We  are  developing  very  much  the  tourist 
industry  in  the  West.  Tlie  late  Yiceroy  wrote  an 
article  which  drew  great  attention  to  this,  and 
although  he  and  Idiffer  in  politics,  I admired  very  much 
the  article  he  wrote  on  “ Unvisited  Ireland,”  which,  I 
think,  has  done  a great  deal  foi  Ireland.  And  Mr. 
Crossley  has  done  a great  deal.  If  that  industry  is 
developed,  we  shall  have  Ireland  another  Switzerland, 
and  we  shall  nave  a great  demand  for  the  smaller  in- 
dustries,eggs,  poultry,  and  eyerything  else,  and  we  shall 
have  another  industry  in  wood-carving.  In  Conne- 
mara, one  sees  little  girls  running  after  the  cars  with 
knitted  stockings.  In  future,  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  little  boys  asking,  not  for  “ a penny  to  buy  a school- 
book,” but  for  “ a shilling  for  sometliing  I have 
carved.”  In  the  tourist  districts  you  may  institute 
wood-carving,  as  at  Brienz,  where  there  is  a Govern- 
ment school  of  carving. 

19740.  There  is  one  subject  we  have  inquired  a 
great  deal  into,  and  that  is  this  question  of  drawing  in 
the  schools ; do  you  think  that  drawing  should  be 
made  compulsory  in  all  schools,  or  in  town  schools 
and  not  in  country  schools  ? — I wi:l  not  speak  for 
myself,  but  I may  speak  for  my  schoolmaster,  who  is 
a man  of  considerable  experience,  and  he  said  to  me 
that  if  some  of  these  matters,  such  as  drawing,  was 
taken  up  in  one  school  and  not  in  another,  the  parents 
of  the  children  would  say  “ these  are  fads,”  and  if  any 
time  was  devoted  to  it  they  would  send  their  childreji 
to  other  schools,  and  on  that  account  he  thought  they 
should  be  made  more  or  less  compulsory.  I look 
upon  drawing  as  very  useful  Take  tbe  sixth  class 
lads,  if  they  want  to  make  a gate  they  should  be  able 
to  make  a drawing  of  a gate  they  saw  somewhere  else. 
If  it  is  a gable,  or  a chimney,  or  a chimney  cowl,  it 
is  useful  that  they  should  be  able  to  sketch  such 
things,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  teaches  them  obser- 
vation. 

19741.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  teachers, 
that  altliough  it  would  be  hard  to  compel  a teacher 
who  had  been  teaching  for  a considerable  number  of 
years,  and  was  no  longer  a young  man,  to  qualify 
himself  to  teach  drawing,  it  he  had  no  natural  taste 
that  way,  it  would  be  only  right  to  put  all  future 
teachers  under  an  obligation  to  acquire  a certificate  to 
teach  drawing,  as  well  as  to  teach  anything  else 
before  they  were  allowed  to  become  teachers ; and  also 
that  encouragement,  at  any  race,  should  be  given  to 
the  younger  teachers  to  go  to  Dublin,  or  some  centre 
if  centres  were  started  in  Ireland,  to  learn  how  to 
draw,  and  by  degrees,  and  at  no  very  distant  time, 

that  drawing  should  be  made  a compulsory  .subject  ? I 

think  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  an  old  teacher  to 
draw ; and  it  might  be  difficult  to  teach  a young 
teacher,  so  I think  you  must  be  dependent  upon  men 
who  have  a taste  for  drawing,  and  that  would  grow 
up  by  degrees. 

19742.  There  are  two  kinds  of  drawing  we  have 
inquired  into,  one  is  freehand,  and  the  other  is  scale 
drawing.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  I suppose,  in 


anybody  learning  scale  drawing,  and  using  a compass? 
— I supjiose  not. 

19743.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
all  children  should  be  taught  to  use  a compass  and 
ruler  ? — I have  not  applied  my  thoughts  to  scale 
drawing,  but  more  to  the  handy  drawing  that  would 
be  useful  to  a small  farmer  who  woiild  be  able  to 
sketrdi  a thing  for  himself,  for  they  build  their  own 
houses  very  often. 

19744,  I think  you  have  come  here  principally 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Hgriculture  ? — Yes. 

19745.  Do  you  think  in  country  schools  a plot  or 
garden  should  be  attached  to  every  school,  and  the 
teaciier  of  every  school  should  be  expected  to 
teach,  at  any  rate,  the  principles  of  agricultuiel 
— I think  in  country  schools  where  the  farming 
is  backwai'd  — between  Dungannon  anu  Moy  the 
farming  is  advanced  ; in  the  district  I live  in 
the  farming  is  backward  ; and  as  you  go  to  the 
mountain  regions  the  farming  is  more  backward 
still — you  see  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  farming.  You  will  see  men  raakiii'r  a 
dunghill  before  the  door  and  liaviiig  all  the  sap  of 
the  dunghill  running  down  into  a neighbouring 
stream,  Some  of  these  farmers,  who  are  most  anxious 
for  the  reduction  of  their  rents,  are  ignoi-ant  of  the 
leading  principles  of  agriculture.  To  teach  their  boys 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  class  farming  from  a book  is 
mere  teaching  by  rote,  it  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other.  I think  there  ought  to  be  practical 
instruction  ill  a small  portion  of  ground  attached  to 
the  school,  or  very  near  it,  so  that  what  is  tauglit  fi  om 
the  book  can  be  proved  by  object-lessons  on  the  ground. 

19747.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  agriculture 
may  be  taught,  of  which  we  have  heai'd  in  evidence. 
One  is  the  present  way  of  merely  teacliing  out  of  & 
book;  another  is  teaching  from  object-lessons  tbe 
principles  of  farming  without  tetiching  the  wliole 
farming  operations ; and  the  third  is  by  having  a 
school  farm,  of  which  I believe  formerly  there 
were  a good  many  through  the  country,  but  most  of 
which  have  been  given  up  by  the  National  Board. 
Which  of  these  three  kinds  of  teaching  would  you 
prefer  Take  the  last,  the  district  farm  ; you  eaniiot 
get  fathers  to  send  their  sons  twenty-five  or  ten  or  live 
miles  to  a district  farm.  There  should  be  a plot  at 
each  National  school — there  were  at  first  but  two 
acres  attached  to  my  school— the  schoolmaster 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  farming  when  he 
commenced,  but  with  the  theoretical  help  of  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s  book  and  with  the  subsequent  visits 
of  Professor  Baldwin,  Mr.  Bi’ogan,  and,  very  much 
so,  Professor  Carroll,  he  has  become  the  best  fanner 
in  the  district.  The  farmers  around  him  jeered  at 
him  at  first  when  he  spoke  of  making  a profit  in  the 
balance  sheet  which  he  has  to  draw  up  each  year  for 
Profe.ssor  Carroll. 

19748.  Where  is  this  farm? — Parkanaur,  And 

although  he  is  a family  man,  out  of  his  savings  he 
was  able  to  pay  for  the  tenant-light  of  a farm  of 
fourteen  acres,  on  which  he  had  the  best  ojiportuuity 
of  illustrating  what  skill  could  do.  That  farm  lay 
between  two  leading  roads,  one  to  two  Presbyterian 
churches  and  two  mills,  and  the  other  from  one 
market  town  to  another,  and  the  people  of  the  district 
could  not  fail  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  oue 
mass  of  soutchgrass  and  coltsfoot,  but  by  elbow-grease 
he  got  rid  of  the  scutchgrass,  and  by  his  know-ledge 
of  farming  he  advanced  that  farm  from  being  tlie 
most  neglected  farm  in  the  district — a derelict  farm — 
to  be  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  district.  When  he 
first  w'ent  there  he  began  to  grow  clover  with  his 
oats ; the  old-fashioned  farmer  who  lived  next  him 
said,  “There  is  no  use  in  putting  clover  in  that  field, 
that  lull  never  grows  clover.”  “ Well,  it’s  going  to 
grow  clover  now,”  said  he,  aacl  I saw  a most  magui- 
ficenc  field  of  clover  in  it  the  other  day. 

19749.  Perhajis  you  are  aware  that  there  are  only 
two  Model  farms  in  comiection  with  the  Board, 
namely,  the  farm  at  Glasnevin  and  the  Munster  Dairy 
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favn’-  It  w as  suggested  to  us  tlie  other  day  tlut  it 
would  he  a very  good  thing  to  establish  more  farms 
of  that  sort  through  Ireland  to  which  boys  after 
leaving  tlif)  National  schools  might  be  sent.  Of 
course  some  arr.ungement  would  have  to  he  made  for 
hoarding  them.  It  would  be  very  useful  after  the 
boys  had  learned  the  elementary  part  of  the  subject 
that  they  should  go  on  to  one  of  these  Model  farms. 
Supposing  now,  for  instance,  there  were  three  in  each 
province  in  Ireland  in  addition  to  those  already  there, 
do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  thing  to  establish  ! 
jt  would  be  very  useful  for  occasional  boys.  For  in- 
stance, I proposed  to  Mr.  Carroll  to  send  a clever  lad 
from  our  school.  I was  going  to  send  him  and  pay  his 
premium  for  liim  &s  a reward.  However,  Mr.  Carroll 
suggested  I should  let  him  compete  for  a free  place  : 
but  that  is  only  one  boy  in  a dozen— the  whole 
countryside  requires  this  teaching.  And  I might 
add  that  for  some  time  the  parents  were  unwilling  to 
allow  their  boys  to  do  what  is  really  necessary 
for  them  to  learn  what  they  are  about  by  working 
on  the  master’s  farm.  They  said  they  did  not  send 
them  thei'e  to  work,  so  then  the  National  Board  in- 
troduced a vei  y good  system  of  giving  a payment  of 
so  much  per  hour  to  each  boy,  and  it  is  only  the  other 
day  1 signed  the  form  for  the  quarter  during  which  they 
had  received  instruction.  The  boys  like  it,  and  they 
get  practical  knowledge ; they  see  not  only  how  to 
work  on  the  fai'm,  but  they  see  all  that  Mr.  Can-oil 
has  been  teaching  the  master,  and  what  simmers 
through  the  master  to  them  about  grasses  and  diseases 
in  potatoes,  and  all  these  interesting  things  that  .Mr. 
Carroll  is  constantly  teaching,  for  lie  is  not  only  an 
inspector  but  an  in.structor,  as  tlie  master  gratefully 
acknowledges. 

19750,  If  such  schools  as  I spoke  of  -were  es- 
tablished, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  special  teachers 
to  give  instruction  on  such  farms  1 — Yes. 

19751.  Mr.  Rbdington. — Is  this  two-acre  plot  you 
spoke  of  recogniseiJ  as  a school  garden  or  school  farm  1 
—It  was  recog-iized  as  a school  farm.  The  two  acres 
are  gone  now : the  National  Board  acknowledges 
the  farm  of  fourteen  acres  as  a school  farm. 

19752.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  the  name  of 
the  farm  in  their  list  1 — Here  is  the  report  of  1894, 
about  that  farm  (produced) — “ Parkanaur  National 
School  Farm,  Co.  Tyrone. — The  tesicher  of  tho 
Parkanaur  school  has  shown  here  what  intelligent 
management  can  effect  in  the  improvement  of  land 
without  extravagant  outlay.”  He  says  before  that : 
“ I have  much  pleasure  in  describing  this  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  agi-icuUural  schools  under  the 
Commissioners.” 

19753.  Mr.  Redisqton. — Do  you  think  therefore 
that  a farm  of  14  acres  is  useful  for  the  instruction  of 
the  boys  of  the  schooll — It  lias  been  useful  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  and  so  I argu^ea:  hoc  uno. 

19754.  You  find  that  boys  who  have  attended  that 
school  have  benefited  by  it  1— Yes ; I have  one  pupil 
I propose  to  send  up  to  Glasnevin,  and  I have  another 
to  send  when  he  is  done — a younger  one. 

19755.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  rather  an  import- 
ant thing  in  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  that 
a boy  should  see  experiments  tried,  and  of  course  in  a 
farm  managed  for  profit  no  experiments  likely  to  fail 
would  be  tried.  For  example,  would  it  not  be  im- 
portant to  show  the  pupils  the  effects  of  manure  by 
having  one  plot  that  is  manured  and  another  that  is  not 
manured  at  all  ^ — You  could  not  carry  that  out  when 
a man  is  farming  for  his  own  profit. 

19756.  What  would  you  say  to  having  much 
smaller  farms  where  experiments  of  that  kind  could 
be  tried? — I think  it  would  be  very  good  indeed — 
nothing  would  be  better.  We  are  doing  it  on 
our  own  fai-m  not  very  far  from  this  niastei-'s 
farm  ; tve  arc  showing  the  results  of  spraying  and  of 
not  spraying,  and  I am  sure  this  master  who  has  now 
35  acres,  could  set  aside  a part  for  this  purpose. 


19757.  When  the  boys  go  on  the  farm  with  the  T^clfast. 
master,  <ioes  he  give  them  a little  lecture  or  set  them  to  ocf.  1371897. 
carry  on  the  operation^=i  on  the  farm  1 — He  gives  them 
his  little  lecture  himself.  “ I\lr.  Carroll,  agricultural 
insjipctor,  not  a mere  examiner,  but  an  instructor, 
frames  his  questions  to  bring  out  the  boy’s  powers  of 
observation.” — (Seadinff  from  a memorandum  by  the 
master). 

19758.  Excuse  me,  I mean  your  own  teacher  ? — 

This  is  what  the  teacher  says  is  the  effect  of 
Mr.  CaiToll’s  visits  and  which  he  carried  out : “ The 

teacher  notes  and  teaches  accordingly.  The  mode  of 
examination  suggests  the  mode  of  teaching.” 

19759.  You  think  the  teacher  honestly  conveys  to 
the  boys  all  the  instructions  Mr.  Carroll  gives  1 — 

Most  honestly. 

19760.  You  think  Mr.  Carroll’s  opinion  is  worth 
a great  deal  1 — Oh,  yes,  very  much  so. 

19761.  Have  you  seen  the  new  book  on  Practical 
Farming  that  the  Board  has  introduced  ? — I have  seen 
it,  but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  leailing 
it  up. 

19762.  Do  yon  think  there  is  danger  tliac,  if  you 
teach  agriculture  out  of  a book,  the  boys  will  get  a lot 
of  names  into  their  heads  without  knowing  what  they 
represent  ? — I don’t  thiuk  book  agriculture  is  any 
good  unless  they  realise  it  on  the  ground. 

19763.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would 
not  allow  agriculture  to  be  taught  unless  there  was  a 
little  garden  on  which  the  teaching  could  be  illus- 
trated"^?— I think  it  could  not  be  taught  properly  at 
all  otherwise. 

19764.  Then  a fortiori  you  would  not  allow  agri- 
culture to  be  taught  in  town  schools  ? — There  is  no 
occasion  for  it. 

19765.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the 
French  syllabus  of  agricultural  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools? — No,  only  I have  got  the  report  ot  the 
Recess  Committee  here  with  which  I am  very  much 
impressed. 

19766.  You  are  aware  that  they  devote  a good 
deal  of  time  to  elementary  chemistry? — For  large 
fanners  that  would  be  very  useful,  but  not  for  small 
farmers. 

19767.  Tf  small  farmers  are  to  become  good  farmers 
should  they  not  read  hooks  on  farming,  and  are  not 
such  books  unintelligible  to  those  who  don't  know  the 
elements  of  chemistry  ?— IVIany  years  ago  I got  fifty 
copies  of  Mr,  Baldwin's  book,  and  I offered  them  to 
the  farmers  at  lialf  what  I had  paid  for  them,  and 
then  1 oifered  them  at  a quarter  of  what  I had  paid 
for  them,  and  as  long  as  they  paid  even  2ii.  for  them 
they  would  not  have  them.  You  must  drive  it  into 
the  boys,  there  is  no  use  trying  it  on  the  men.  I gave 
the  books  to  the  boys. 

19768.  Will  they  be  able  to  understand  the  papers 
and  books  written  on  scientific  farming  unless  they 
have  some  scientific  knowledge  themselves? — lam 
afraid  they  are  not  up  to  the  mark  yet,  whatever  it 
may  be  when  they  become  peasant  pi'oprietors,  which 
I am  looking  forward  to ; I think  they  will  have  more 
energy  then. 

19769.  In  preparation  for  that  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  to  give  them  a little  elemen- 
tary scientific  instruction  ? — There  is  not  much  time 
for  it  with  the  present  school  work. 

19770.  Instead  of  teaching  agriculture  out  of  a 
book,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  teach  them  the  ele- 
ment of  chemistry  so  far  as  they  affect  agriculture  ? 

— I don’t  think  they  have  time  to  learn  it  practically. 

19771.  Would  it  not  interest  them  to  see  experi- 
ments tried  ?— Yes  ; but  when  you  have  one  master 
with  fifty  or  sixty  children  you  would  not  have  much 
time  for  it  unless  in  night  classes. 

19772.  Would  you  like  to  have  more  agricultural 
inspectors  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Carroll  ? — Undoubtedly 
so.  I won’t  put  a name  to  this,  but  may  1 bo  allowed 
to  read  it  ; — “The  literary  inspector  is  a mere  ex- 
aminer, some  with  fads,  the  teacher  notes  and  traches 
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Belfast.  accordingly.  The  present  school  examination  is  too 
Oei  li~l887  cram.  Literary  inspectors  don’t  like  agri- 

_ ’ culture,  because  they  don’t  understand  it  themselves. 

ColoQol  Ynj-T  Some  inspector.s  say,  ‘ don’t  teach  girls  agriculture,’ 
urges,  D.L.  but  women  sometimes  have  to  manage  fann  them- 
selves, and  always  manage  the  calves,  butter,  and  eggs, 
feed  the  cows  and  sometimes  tlie  horses.” 

19773.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  an  increased 
number  of  agricultural  inspectors  who  would  take 
charge  of  the  agricultural  teaching  in  schools  1 — Un- 
doubtedly. 

19774.  And  you  think,  from  your  experience  of 
what  Mr.  Carroll  has  done,  that  these  inspectors 
would  greatly  promote  the  rational  teaching  of  agri- 
cnltui'e  in  schools  1 — I think  it  would  promote  a great 
improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

19775.  Mr.  Molloy. — I think  that  in  conjunction 
with  some  members  of  a local  committee  you  started  a 
dairy  industry  and  took  chai’ge,  so  to  say,  not  merely 
of  Dsmgaunou,  but  some  three  or  four  miles 
about ; would  you  do  the  Commission  the  favour  of 
briefly  indicating  what  took  place  in  reference  to  it  1 — 
I am  sorry  to  say  I did  not  take  charge  of  the  dairy 
industry,  but  Canon  M'Cartan,  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  movement : he  and  1 worked  in  double  harness 
very  harmoniously.  Mr.  Carroll  sent  us  at  our  request 
Miss  Lehane,  the  inincipal  dairymaid  at  Glasnevin. 
The  thing  went  on  very  well  as  long  as  Miss  Lehane 
was  there ; she  went  from  district  to  district,  and 
centre  to  centre.  The  local  gentlemen  provided  rooms 
and  cream,  the  farmer’s  wives  and  some  farmers  at- 
tended the  lectures,  and  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  a revolution  in  dairying ; the  farmers  wives  were 
very  much  impressed  with  all  they  had  seen  as  to  im- 
proved dairying,  but  when  it  came  to  practice— when 
it  came  to  selling  the  butter — they  found  that  after 
all  the  pains  they  liad  taken,  they  could  only  get  in 
the  Dungannon  market  the  top  price ; and  when  they 
found  they  could  get  no  more  than  the  top  price,  with 
all  their  pains,  tlie  whole  thing  fell  to  tlie  ground. 
You  will  have  to  institute  dairy  instruction  through- 
out the  country,  as  in  Denmark,  and  then  we  shall 
have  tbe  wJiole  of  the  Irish  butter  at  a different  level. 

19776.  Did  Miss  Lehane  take  any  steps  to  continue 
the  instruction  1 — She  had  to  go  away ; her  time  was 
up. 

19777.  But  the  comparative  failure  arose  from  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  trained  specialists  among  the 
teachers  ] — There  was  not  time  for  that,  it  was  simply 
a round  of  a few  weeks,  very  interesting  and  very  in- 
structive. 

19778.  I believe  she  was  not  a very  long  time 
there  1 — No,  only  two  or  three  weeks. 

19779.  And  if  she  had  continued,  orsome  one  cor- 
responding to  her  in  point  of  ability  had  continued 
there  for  some  time,  would  not  the  results  be  more 
permanent  ?— If  we  had  half  a dozen  Miss  Lehanes,  as 
in  Denmark ! we  are  all  behind  in  Ireland— all  politics 
and  no  practice. 

19780.  If  she  was  there  sulhcieiitly  long  that  the 
ordinary  teacher  of  the  school  could  get  a knowledge 
cf  the  subject,  would  not  the  effect  of  the  instraction 
remain  permanently?— Professor  Carroll  begged  and 
prayed  we  would  get  somebody  to  go  down'to  Glas- 
nevin to  learn  dairying,  but  we  could  not  get  a single 
girl  to  go  down ; I had  hoped  for  the  schoolmaster’s 
daughter,  but  she  looks  forward  to  making  more  pro- 
fit by  being  a schoolmistress. 

19781.  However,  during  tbe  time  MissLehane  was 
there,  the  instruction  was  very  successfully  carried 
out? — Very  successfully  carried  out,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  did  not  pay  they  left  off  exerting  themselves. 

19782.  I am  inclined  to  think  they  should  have 
given  it  a flirther  trial  ? — We  %vould  have  done  it,  but 
we  thought  it  was  rather  too  much  to  ask  local  people 
to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 

19783.  I believe  there  was  a very  influential  local 

committee  formed  who  worked  very  Iiarmoniouslv  ? 

Very  much  so ; we  had  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
and  they  worked  like  brothers  together. 


19784,  Captain  Shaw. — This  school  fann,  of  which 
you  have  been  telling  us,  does  it  only  supply  the  needs 
of  its  own  district? — Yes. 

19785.  Would  it  be  possible  it  might  be  utilized 
by  more  than  one  school  ? — At  this  moment  there  is 
another  school  on  my  property  where  the  children 
are  exclusively  Roman  Catholics,  and  where  I am 
anxious  to  establish  a school  garden,  if  tlie  manager, 
the  parish  priest,  would  take  it  up,  but  he  is  not  like 
my  friend,  Canon  M'Cartan,  he  is  not  as  enthusiastic, 
and  I cannot  get  him  to  take  it  up  ; although  I am 
ready  to  give  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  It  is  at  a 
standstill  at  present.  The  .Board  have  kindly  oO'ered 
to  lielp  the  movement  on. 

19786.  How  many  of  the  students  do  you  calculate 
get  satisfactory  instruction  ; you  have  mentioned  two 

whom  you  think  fit  to  go  on  for  further  instruction? 

There  are  sixteen  jiupils  under  instruction  at  present. 
I will  tell  you  honestly,  a good  many  of  them  are 
laboiu'ers’  sons,  and  one  of  those  two  is  a groom’s  son ; 
the  father  lias  a little  farm  of  his  own,  and  it  certainly 
is  a model;  this  little  fellow  has  cultivated  it  himself 
in  accordance  with  what  he  has  learned  at  the  school. 
But  in  order  to  realise  the  fnll  benefit,  you  should  have 
fanus  in  districts  far  away  from  labourers,  wlio  are 
working  at  so  much  a week,  and  from  employees  of 
other  descriptious ; the  thing  is  vviKi.ig  out  by  degrees, 
but  there  is  not  so  much  general  Improvement  as  you 
would  expect  to  see. 

19787,  Does  this  farm  teach  on  an  average  more 
than  four  children ; give  them  effective  instruction  in 
agriculture  ? — I had  to  sign  for  sixteen  boys  the  other 
day,  for  their  quarter’s  teaching. 

19788,  Are  they  in  the  5th? — 5th  and  6th. 

19789.  Your  teacher  is  an  enthusiast,  I take  it?— 
No,  he  is  a very  active  man  wlio  likes  to  carry  out 
what  is  impressed  on  him  by  Mr,  Carroll. 

19790.  But  he  has  a particular  leaning  towards 
agriculture  ? — He  had  not  when  be  began,  but  he  has 
now,  he  found  it  so  profitable. 

19791.  Did  he  not  start  on  a farm  at  the  begin- 
ning?— He  had  two  acres,  but  at  my  request.  He 
began  in  1870  with  two  acres  opposite  the  school ; he 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  only  book 
learning,  helped  by  observation  and  hints  as  to 
routine  from  tlie  young  farniei-s  around ; then  he  com- 
pared their  system  with  the  book,  and  adopted  the 
latter  when  he  saw  reason.  Ho  is  a self-taught  farmer. 
He  has  now  35  acres ; last  year  he  had  nine  sheep ; 
he  sold  nineteen  lambs  off  the  farm  at  £27  10s. ; he 
has  four  cows,  four  yearlings,  two  horses,  always  four 
pigs,  and  about  forty  head  of  barndoor  fowl.  He  has 
no  turkeys,  geese,  or  ducks  ; he  once  kept  geese,  but 
they  dill  more  harm  than  good.  He,  from  his  own 
experience,  thinks  that  two  acres  and  a cow  should  be 
allowed  to  every  National  schoolmaster  in  the  rural 
districts,  if  they  have  a taste  that  way  ; and  if  tlioy 
have  no  taste  theye  is  no  use  for  ic. 

19792.  It  would  not  do  to  make  it  compulsory  on 
all  the  teachers? — No. 

19793.  What  assistance  doe.she  get  on  the  farm?— 
The  boys  and  his  own  son ; he  has  two  sons,  the 
second  sou  helps  in  the  school  and  helps  on  the  farm; 
in  fact  he  gets  his  7e.  where  the  others  get  3cf.  6cf. 

19794.  Is  there  much  of  the  form  under  tillage?— 
Sixteen  acres  are  all  more  or  less  under  tillage ; the 
remainder,  recently  added  to  him,  lie  keeps  in  pasture. 

19795.  That  must  entail  a good  deal  of  mauual 
exercise  1 — Oh,  yes  ; I beg  pardon,  he  has  one  man 
continually  working  on  the  farm,  a labourer  with  a 
cottage, 

19796.  What  is  the  result  of  his  ordinary  school- 
work?— Very  good,  he  gets  very  high  result  fees. 

19797.  Chaiuman. — Is  he  first  of  first  ? — No,  first 
of  second  ; he  is  a very  plodding  man. 

19798.  Captain  Shaw. — In  the  study  of  agriculture 
they  come  upon  such  terms  as  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and 
other  matters  of  this  sort.  Do  you  think  it  is 
important  they  should  have  some  conception  of  what 
they  are  ? — He  teaches  them,  what  it  means. 
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19799.  Ca-n  you  do  that  by  desci-iption?  — I believe 
it  goes  into  their  little  heads,  but  they  don't  go  into 
chemical  tests. 

19800.  Would  not  II.  small  knowledge  of  chemistry 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  those  substances  be  of  some 
use  to  the  children  ? — If  there  was  time  for  it  I am 
sure  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  and  they 
would  be  very  much  interested  in  if.  I know  lie 
tells  them  plenty  about  the  ammonia  that  escapes  if 
they  don't  keep  their  dunghills  properly  covered. 

19801.  Mr.  Struthbrs. — I think  you  agree  with 
what  that  teacher  suggests,  thatyou  would  only  provide 
these  seliool  garden-s  aud  farms  where  the  teacher 
had  a taste  for  it  1 — Yes. 

19802.  You  could  not  make  it  a complusory  system 
through  the  country  1 — It  would  be  very  hard  on  some 
teachers. 

19803.  This  farm  is  35  acres? — It  is  now  about  16 
under  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  pastui'e 

19804.  The  statement  here  is  that  only  seven 
pupils  were  examined? — That  is  1894,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  sixteen  the  other  day. 

19805.  Well,  even  taking  sixteen,  is  it  necessary  to 
have  a farm  of  3-">  acres  to  teach  sixteen  children? — 
Ob,  no  j I asked  him  if  he  would  like  more  land 
aud  he  said  he  would,  and  lie  took  it,  but  the 
school  farm  proper  is  1 4 acres,  that  he  first  acquired. 

19806.  Even  14  acres  would  be  a great  deal  to 
teach  sixteen  cliildren  on  ; they  could  he  taught  with 
much  less? — It  is  not  necessary.  He  lias  that  farm 
aud  teaches  them  on  it,  but  he  taught  them  on  2 
acres  just  as  practically. 

19807.  Is  this  district  thickly  populated? — It  is, 
with  ten-acre  farms. 

19S08.  Are  there  any  schools  within  two  miles 
of  this  school? — There  is  one  within  half  a mile,  the 
Chapel  school. 

19809.  Any  other  ? — There  is  one  at  Castlecaultield 
witliin  one  and  a half  mile,  one  at  Drumnafern,  one 
and  a half  mile,  and  one  at  Donaghmore.  You  are 
thinking  of  grouping  schools. 

19810.  Yes.  Suppose  you  have  a number  of  schools 
within  two  miles  of  this  particular  farm  ; might  not 
the  children  of  these  other  schools  in  the  higher 
classes  be  instructed  by  this  particular  teacher  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  providing  a school  garden  for 
each  particular  school? — I don’t  see  why  not.  I 
attempted  to  start  i.his  as  an  emulation — that  one 
school  should  have  a farm  and  another  a school  garden — 
a pleasant  em'.ilation  between  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

19811.  It  might  be  possible  to  bring  the  children 
of  the  different  schools  to  this  particuhir  faim? — You 
could  hardly  bring  them  from  Donaglimore.  At 
Castlecaulfield,  Mr.  M'Nelis  would  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  start  a farm  himself. 

19812,  But  I mean  as  an  economical  way  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  practically,  would  not  lhat  be  a good 
suggestion  ? — If  the  children  could  go  so  far.  Their 
regular  studies  ai'e  up  to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  if  they  could  go  after  that  is  a matter  for  them- 
selves and  their  parents.  I would  suppiu  tit  if  they  do 
it,  and  I am  sure  Mr.  Ross  would  too. 

19813.  But  if  the  parents  realised  the  benefit  of 
this  instruction,  as  no  doubt,  some  of  them  must,  tlieu 
I should  think  tliey  would  be  rather  anxious  to  send 
their  children‘s — I should  hope  so. 

19814.  It  would  he  a possible  thing  if  they  were 
willing  1 — Quite  possible. 

19815.  Jn  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  instruction  in  agriculture  after  the  regular  school 
hours? — Yes. 

19816.  In  fact  to  make  it  a continuation  school? — 
Yes,  it  might  be  done  on  Saturdays. 

19817.  How  does  Mr.  Ross  teach  the  boys  agri- 
culture: at  present  lie  takes  them  oui.  to  his  farm? 
— They  have  their  book  learning,  and  then  he  takes 
them  out  to  the  farm  and  points  out  the  lesson. 

19818.  How  often  ? — I am  not  sure  at  this 
moment. 


19819.  Several  times  a week? — Yes. 

19820.  He  explains  different  things  to  them  on  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

19821.  And  do  tlie  boys  do  any  practical  work  on  ^ 
it? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Redington. — It  is  half  an  hour  a day  or  three 
hours  on  Saturdays. 

19822.  Mr.  Struthbrs. — In  the  case  of  its  being 
half  an  hour,  you  can  see  that  on  certain  days  it  would 
bo  useless  to  hike  the  boys  out  ? — Oh,  of  course  ; I have 
heard  a master  complaining  of  that,  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  have  tliem  half  an  hour  a day,  and  half  the 
week  it  is  raining. 

19823.  You  think  there  should  be  a reasonable 
relaxation? — Oh,  of  course. 

19824.  What  age  would  those  children  be  to 
whom  this  agriculture  is  practically  taught  ? — From 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years. 

Mu.  JJewar. — That  would  be  rather  high,  you 
might  make  a maximum  of  fourteen. 

19825.  Mr.  Struthbrs. — You  would  have  a great 
many  cliildren  who  have  left  school  at  that  age,  tliese 
would  only  be  a surviving  fraction? — When  I 
mentioned  thirteen  I was  thinking  of  two  boys,  sons 
of  tlio  groom,  who  has  a little  bit  of  land  himself. 

I think  one  of  them  is  not  more  than  thirteen,  they 
are  in  this  agricultural  class. 

1 9826.  Then  others  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ? — 
Yes. 

19827.  There  must  be  comparatively  few  who  stay 
on  so  late? — Yes. 

19828.  And  it  would  be  advisable  to  induce  pupils 
who  have  left  school  to  attend  schools  like  this  ? — 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  give  them  an  inducement, 
because  the  great  complaint  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
the  dearness  of  labour,  and  naturally  they  wish  to 
have  their  own  sons  on  the  farms ; in  fact  this  boy  I 
want  to  send  to  Glasnevin,  he  is  barely  sixteen,  and  his 
father  took  him  home  to  lielp  him,  hut  I induced  him 
to  send  him  back. 

19829.  If  they  realised  the  value  of  this  instruction, 
they  might  possibly  send  their  children  to  scliool  on 
Satui'days  ? — Possibly. 

19830.  Then  the  dairy  classes  you  had  were  for 
people  not  connected  with  the  school  at  all  ? — They 
were  held  in  the  school,  but  not  connected  with  the 
scliool. 

19831.  Were  they  attended  by  pupils  of  the  school  ? 
— Attended  by  those  and  by  mothers. 

19832.  Chairman. — Boys  and  girls  ? — Only  girls. 

19833.  Mr.  Struthbrs. — What  might  be  called- 
extern  pupils  predominated? — Yes,  chiefly  mothers 
and  big  sisters. 

19834.  I think  you  said  already  that  if  these  classes 
had  been  continued  they  might  have  affected  the 
general  production  of  butter  in  the  country,  and 
raised  the  geiteral  price? — I tliiuk  so,  if  the  whole 
district  had  been  taught  dairying,  and  if  you  could  only 
manage  by  hook  or  crook  to  get  dairymaids  who  would  . 
go  up  and  leai-n,  and  then  come  back  and  teach. 

19835.  Both  the  instruction  given  on  this  farm 
and  the  instruction  given  in  the  dairy  class  is  for  the 
most  part  given  to  pupils  who  have  left  school  ? — No, 
the  instruction  on  the  farm  is  to  pupils  at  school. 

10836.  But  it  might  he  extended? — Oh,  yes,  if 
they  would  come.  I should  like  to  add  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  Recess  Committee’s  i-eport. 

19837.  You  spoke  of  the  agricultural  education  in 
Denmark  ; you  are  aware  that  that  is  given  chiefly  in 
evening  schools — what  are  called  the  people’s  high 
school,  and  that  ag’iculture  is  not  taught  in  the 
ordinary  day  school,  so  that  that  would  he  rather  in. 
favour  of  establishing  continuation  schools  latlier  than 
introducing  too  much  of  direct  instruction  in  agii- 
culture  into  day  schools? — Oh,  yes,  yeai-s  ago  we  used 
to  have  night  classes. 

19838.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  these 
night  classes  might  be  revived  ? — No,  they  just  dropjied 
out  by  degrees.  I was  going  to  read  about  Denmark. 

It  says  at  page  143  ; “Denmark,  at  the  end  of  the 
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last  centtiry  was  one  of  the  poorest,  and  to-day  is  one 
of  the  richest,  entirely  through  agricultural  education 
among  the  small  fieehoiders.”  It  speaks  also  of 
agricultural  experts  for  general  instruction  and  advice 
inemergency.  Thatisaveryuseful  thing.  "France. — 
The  agricultural  instruction  began  in  the  Second 
Republic  in  1848.  There  were  schools  of  instruction 
to  train  heads  of  agricultural  industrie.^.  M.Tisserand, 
Director-General  of  Agriculture  in  France,  says  a 
ministry  specially  for  agriculture  has  become  in  our 
days  a necessity,  an  imperious  need  in  all  countries, 
old  and  new,  because  it  is  a struggle  between  agri- 
culture and  agriculture  and  country  and  country,” 
Thei'e  is  an  extract  here  bearing  very  much  upon  the 
point,  It  says;  "In  these  schools  peasants  of  ages 
ranging  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  spend — males 
five  winter  months,  females  three  summer  months,  ns 
boarders,  receiving  an  education  which  leans  chiefly  to 
the  humane  side,  and  gives  but  a secondary  place  fo  the 
scientific  and  technical  side,  and  which  aims — as  ti  e 
headmaster  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  schools 
expressed  it  to  me — at  developing  the  he.art,  mind, 
and  will,” 

19839.  These  schools  coiTespond  more  to  the 
disti'ict  model  school  in  which  the  pupils  board,  than 
to  anything  yo\i  could  attach  to  the  day  school  1 — 
True  ; but  we  want  in  the  day  school  to  give  them 
the  elements,  and  make  them  take  an  interest  in  im- 
proved systems. 

19840.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  really  believe  it 
is  possible  to  give  valuable  agricultural  insti-uctioii  in 
primary  schools  1 — Oh,  yes,  I see  it  so  ; the  boys  are 
keen  over  it. 

19841.  Do  yon  think  the  teachers  can  teach  both 
.sagriculture  and  the  literary  programme  properly? — It 
has  of  late  years  come  in  as  part  of  the  literai-y  pro- 
gramme for  result  fees. 

19342.  Do  yon  think  the  ordinary  literary  teachers 
can  teach  agriculture? — I only  speak  from  what 
I know. 

19843.  Do  you  think  our  inspectors  who  are  engaged 
in  literary  subjects  are  proper  inspectors  of  agricul- 
ture ? — No. 

19844.  Would  not  that  observation  you  read  just 
now,  if  carried  out  in  Ireland,  be  a great  deal  more 
for  the  good  of  the  country — that  is,  that  we  should 
have  an  agricultural  department,  and  allow  the  Board 
of  National  Education  to  mind  its  own  business,  and 
teach  literary  subjects? — But  we  should  like  to  give 
the  agriculture  in  the  school.  They  begin  the  farm 
work  when  they  are  not  so  high,  and  why  should  they 
not  begin  the  improved  agriculture,  and  not  the  " back- 
of-the-hill  ” work. 


19845.  Do  you  think  we  have  got  any  occasion  to 
teach  agriculture  as  a trade  more  than  black- 
smithing  or  anything  else  as  a trade? — You  have 
Ireland  mainly  an  agi'icultural  country  ; you  have  the 
children  of  the  country  brought  up  as  backward 
farmer’s  children  and  backward  children  ; you  want 
to  get  them  when  they  are  pialleable  and  young,  to 
learn  improved  principles. 

19846.  Quite  right,  all  the  elementary  instruction 
leading  on  to  it — you  would  be  in  favour  of  that  ?— 
Yes,  and  as  much  practical  instruction  a3  you  could 
get  into  them. 

19847.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I quite  agree  with  you 
in  all  you  have  said  ; are  you  able  to  notice  any 
improvement  as  regards  proper  culture  of  their  farms, 
and  especially  jiroper  modes  of  preserving  their 
manures? — I can  give  you  one  very  interesting  answer, 
given  to  me  by  one  of  my  most  advanced  tenants, 
There  was  an  agricultural  school,  which  is  now  dis- 
continued, kept  by  a cousin  of  his  some  years  ago, 
and  1 asked  this  man,  when  he  was  a young  man, 
“What  have  you  learned  from  going  to  the  agricul- 
tural class  ? ” “ Well,  your  honor,  before  it  began  we 

used  to  grow  three  crops  of  oats  in  successii'in,  and 
now  we  only  grow  one.”  I was  remarking  to  some- 
body, not  a fortnight  ago,  that  whei'e  twenty  or 
twenty-live  years  ago  I could  scarcely  remember  seeing 
a crop  of  turnips,  now  you  have  fine  green  cojis 
growing  up  in  all  directions  j I d'm’t  say  it  is  entirely 
from  this  teaching,  but  it  is  very  much  frem  it. 

1984.'*.  As  to  district  farms,  you  are  (piite  con- 
fident they  would  not  go  live  miles  to  learn  ? — I don’t 
think  they  could  do  it;  and  then  they  say,  "We 
must  earn  money  ; we  cannot  be  going  on  learning 
things,  except  at  night”  ; we  may  re.vive  that 

19849.  Captain  Shaw. — You  have  been  always 
present  and  taken  a great  interest  in  it? — I Imve 
taken  a great  interest,  but  I have  been  unfortunately 
very  much  from  home,  and  I am  not  very  continuous 
in  my  attention  at  it. 

1 9850.  But  you  attribute  some  of  the  success  to 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  it  ? — Partly  so. 
I don’t  like  to  claim  too  much. 

19851.  But  you  consider,  in  order  such  an  under- 
taking may  be  successful,  it  requires  local  interest 
outside  the  schoolmaster? — I should  be  sorry  to  say 
so,  because  there  are  whole  districts  of  country  where 
there  is  nobody  except  tlie  clergy — noloody  in  the 
shape  of  .a  landlord  for  miles  and  miles,  and  in  the 
most  backward  district.  I am  glad  to  say  that  some 
of  my  neighboui's’  tenants  rather  look,  perhaps,  to 
one  who  is  a local  landowner  as  their  friend. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Dewar,  m.a..  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  Lurgan,  examined. 


19852.  CiiAiKiiAN. — You  are  a District-Inspector 
of  National  Schools  in  the  Lurgan  district? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

111^19853.  You  have  come  here  to  speak  on  some  of 
the  subjects  as  to  which  we  are  inquiring — namely, 
drawing,  raen.suration,  science,  agriculture,  the  results 
programme,  and  in  cf>nnection  with  these  subjects,  of 
manual  work  generally.  Will  you  begin  with  your 
observations  upon  the  subject  of  drawing  ? — 1 think 
drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  I think 
we  should  not  confine  our  attention  to  merely  copy- 
ing patterns  from  papers.  We  ought  to  make  our 
drawing  useful,  and  go  on  to  model  drawing,  be- 
cause it  is  sketching  models  that  the  boys  will 
have  any  use  for  hereafter. 

19854.  You  say  model  drawing;  you  mean  draw- 
ing from  an  object  ? — Yes,  .sketching  objects. 

1985-5.  I have  heai'd  in  some  of  the  schools 
“ object”  applied  to  a flat  drawing.  Did  you  refer 
to  drawing  an  inkstand,  for  instance? — Yes. 

198-56.  What  sort  of  models  would  you  advise  for 
the  senior  classes  to  sketch? — It  would  not  matter 


much  for  an  introduction.  Any  solid  would  do,  just  to 
show  the  children  the  proper  way  of  expressing  a 
solid  on  paper.  After  all,  that  is  what  you  want. 
The  difficulty  here  is  really  to  get  the  children  to 
represent  a solid  on  paper.  If  they  once  knew  how 
to  represent  a solid  on  paper,  they  could  sketch  any- 
thing. I don’t  say  we  should  go  in  for  artistic  draw- 
ing, but  pretty  much  the  samo  as  we  go  in  for 
in  writing — bold  writing  that  anyone  can  read. 

19857.  They  should  draw  sketches  that  anyone 
at  once  could  see  what  it  was  intended  for? — Yes, 
and  sketches,  very  likely  that  they  would  be  u.sing 
at  their  trade  hereafter,  and  I think  we  ought  to 
have  drawing  according  to  scale,  in  the  senior  classe-s 
especially. 

19858.  You  think  mensuration  should  be  taught? 
— I think  I would  attach  mensuration  to  the  arith- 
metic programme.  Instead  of  teaching  arithmetic 
purely  and  solely,  I would  attach  mensuration  to  that 
programme.  For  instance,  in  arithmetic,  first  stage 
of  fifth,  I would  teach  the  area  of  tlie  rectangle  or 
trapezium  ; for  the  second  stage  I would  have  son;e- 
thing  higher,  and  for  sixth,  something  higher  still,  I 
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■ffould  not  care  to  go  in  for  voiumes  of  solids,  I would 
confine  myself  to  area. 

19859.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
make  the  children  take  a tape  and  measure  the  play- 
ground?— Tes.  that  would  be  a splendid  thing,  and 
they  ought  to  draw  a plan  of  their  playground  on  paper 
reduced  to  scale.  Then  a good  tiling  would  be  to  teach 
the  boys  to  take  the  proper  measurements  in  order 
to  find  the  area  of  the  playground.  Very  often  in 
men.suration  we  give  the  boys  the  measurement — 
never  ask  them  to  take  it  out.  I think  it  would  not 
be  a bad  idea  if  a teacher  drew  out  a plan  of  some 
figure  in  the  playground  aud  told  the  boys  to  go  out 
and  take  the  proper  measurements. 

19860.  Have  you  ever  in  the  course  of  your  exami- 
nations attempted  to  see  whether  a boy  could  do  that  1 
— Oh.  no,  I have  not,  my  lord.  It  is  not  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and,  of  course,  the  teachers  would  think  we 
were  going  outside  the  programme. 

19861.  What  do  you  say  about  the  science  teach- 
ing?—I think  we  ought  to  have  science  taught  in  all 
our  schools,  and  I don’t  mean  out  of  books — I mean 
by  experiments.  Each  teacher,  I think,  ought  to  in- 
troduce twenty  or  thirty  simple  experiments  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  making  them  object  lessons,  so 
tlint  he  could  teach  the  whole  school. 

19862.  How  would  you  provide  the  apparatus 
in  idle  smaller  schools  ? — I would  go  in  for  simple 
apparatus.  I don’t  think  the  teacher  would  find 
niueh  difficulty  in  introducing  the  apparatus  I want 
at  first, 

19863.  Where  would  you  get  the  funds  to  pay  for 
it  ?— The  experiments  I would  go  in  for  would  be 
simple  experiments  that  would  not  want  expensive 
app.iratus.  I would  like  boys  taught  to  make  oxygen. 
Not  much  expense  connected  with  that.  Say  heat — 
tliat  heat  expands  bodies — that  could  be  done  without 
much  expense.  I don’t  think  there  would  be  any 
diftioiilty  ill  the  way  of  expense,  jirovided  the  apparatus 
were  simple.  You  could  never  hope  to  have  very 
elaborate  experiments.  Expense  would  come  in 
there. 

198’i-t.  Do  you  know  many  teachers  in  your  dis- 
trict who  could  give  simple  experiments  ? — Moat  of  the 
teachers  have  read  so  much  science  that  with  very 
little  practice  they  could  make  up  these  simple  experi- 
ments. 

19865.  Would  you  leave  the  choice  to  the  teachers  1 
— I think  in  the  meantime,  until  the  system  wouldgct 
established,  and  after  that  the  probability  is  a proper 
coarse  could  be  framed  ; but  meantime  I would  leave 
the  whole  system  to  the  teachers.  Simply  ask  them 
to  exercise  their  discretion,  and  teach  what  they 
thought  most  judicious. 

19866.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture? — I think  we  cannot  do  much  with 
agriculture — that  is,  in  a practical  kind  of  way — until 
we  get  some  school  gardens  or  school  farms.  Of 
course  it  is  taught  in  all  the  country  schools  as  a 
theoretical  subject,  l>ut  I am  afraid  the  children  very 
often  don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

19867.  Are  there  many  school  gardens  in  your  dis- 
trict?—About  half  a dozen,  and  I have  no  school 
farm. 

19868.  Would  it  be  easy  to  procure  school  gardens, 
if  thought  desii’able,  and,  if  so,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  renting  it  on  a neighbouring  farm,  or  having 
it  purchased  out  and  out  ? — 1 think  it  would  be  better 
to  purchase  them  out  and  out. 

19869.  You  are  aware  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  where  they  have  established  what  are  analo- 
gous to  school  gardens,  have  adopted  the  system  of 
renting  the  plots? — A great  many  of  our  teachers 
have  residences,  and  attached  to  the  residence  is  a 
quarter  acre.  1 think  that  would  be  quite  enough  for 
school  gardens. 

19870.  You  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  of 
manual  occupations  ? — I am  afraid  at  the  present  rime 
we  could  hardly  see  our  way  well  to  introduce  very 
much  of  it.  I would  propose  to  confiJie  it  to  drawing 


and  mensuration  of  surfaces.  I quite  well  understand 
it  would  be  a valuable  acquisition,  but  our  time  is 
limited. 

19871.  Suppose  ari-angements  could  be  made  by 
recasting  the  programme  by  which  the  knowledge 
gained  in  drawing  could  be  practically  applied  to 
woodwork,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
scnools  of  a town  to  introduce  it? — I am  not  quite 
sure  of  that,  the  probability  is  the  time  limit  would 
always  come  in  ; I think  we  ought  to  aim  at  getting 
our  children  to  observe,  and  if  we  have  one  good  sub- 
ject taught  where  the  powers  of  observation  will  be 
engaged  I think  that  would  be  quite  enough. 

19872.  What  subject  would  you  suggest? — I would 
say  drawing. 

19873,  Drawing  is  a subject,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a 
preliminary  to  the  woodwork.  Woodwork  is  simply 
carrying  on  to  [iractical  results  the  theoretical  in- 
struction gained  in  drawing? — I would  be  inclined  to 
leave  that  optional  with  the  teachers,  I would  not 
force  too  much  of  it. 

19874.  I agree  with  you  there.  We  found  when 
we  were  in  Sweden  that  woodwork  is  left  optional 
always,  and  Mr.  Salomon,  who  is  the  great  authority 
there,  distinctly  told  us  that  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  force  it,  or  compel  a person  to  teach  woodwork  who 
had  not  a taste  for  it,  or  did  not  understand  it  ? — I 
certainly  would  leave  it  optioual,  and  confine  the 
tuition  to  experts. 

1987-'i.  Could  you  not  make  the  teachers  or  some 
of  them  experts  ? — You  might  in  time. 

19876,  You  are  aware  that  where  manual  work  is 
introduced  there  appears  to  be  always  a great  obiec- 
tion  to  introducing  anybody  in  the  shajie  o an  artizan, 
they  much  prefer  a trained  teacher.  Supposing 
manual  work  was  introduced,  or  could  be  introduced  to 
any  extent,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  the  results 
programme  should  be  remodelled,  so  as  to  meet  the 
case  of  examination  and  that  sorb  of  thing  ? — I would 
bi  inclined  to  leave  out  grammar  and  geography,  at 
least  in  schools  taught  by  oue  teachei'.  I think  we 
ought  to  have  a division  of  our  schools.  Where  one 
man  has  to  teach  a school  T don’t  think  he  can  pos- 
sibly teach  so  many  subjects  as  we  have  hitherto  asked 
him  to  teach,  and  hence  the  boys’  time  is  not  only 
wasted  but  they  get  into  bad  habits  and  don’t  know 
the  value  of  time,  lu  large  schools,  where  you  have 
an  assistant  for  each  division,  I would  continue  gram- 
mar and  geography,  but  in  rural  schools  there  ought 
to  be  a change  and  leave  it  optional  with  the  teacher 
whether  he  would  teach  grammar  and  geography,  but 
then  I would  not  ask  him  to  sub-divide  the  division. 
I would  allow  him  to  take  the  whole  school  and  teach 
geography  as  a special  subject.  I would  not  ask  him 
to  divide  it  into  five  or  six  classes. 

19877.  The  Comuiission  in  the  course  of  their  tour 
in  Ireland  heard  evidence  in  regard  to  four  or  five 
schools  in  which  manual  work  was  taught,  two  or 
three  of  which  were  rural  schools ; but  they  have  only 
seen  and  inspected  one  school,  and  that  was  the 
Christian  Brothers’  School  in  Lismore  ; and  the  way 
they  found  time  there,  was  not  by  gi\  ing  up  anyone 
subject  entirely,  but  by  shortening  the  time  of  nearly 
all  tlie  subjects  by  ten  minutes,  by  which  they  gained 
two  hours  that  they  devoted  to  manual  work.  Do  vou 
think  that  would  be  practicable? — Yes.  One  moiiiiiig 
ill  the  week  might  be  given  to  sixth  class.  I would 
not  introduce  manual  occupation  to  the  fourth  class, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  third,  and  I would  hesitate 
about  the  fifth.  Eiglity  per  cent,  of  our  children 
never  arrii-e  at  fifth  class. 

19878.  In  England,  where  we  found  manual  work 
in  operation,  it  only  begins  with  the  fifth  class,  and  it 
is  mainly  taught  in  the  towns  and  not  in  the  country  ; 
aud  in  large  towns  like  Birmingham,  instead  of  having 
the  classes  in  every  school,  they  form  a centre  in  a 
certain  district  of  the.  town  to  which  classes  from  per- 
hajis  five  or  six  schools  go  ou  different  days  to  be 
taught? — I think  that  would  be  a very  good  plan 

19879.  Kev.  Dr,  Wilsox. — You  are  favourable  to 
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the  teaching  of  science  with  simple  experiments  ? — 
Yes. 

19880.  It  is  very  little  use -without  them  1 — Abso- 
lutely useless  -without  them  as  far  as  our  boys  ai-e 
concerned. 

19881.  Yon  have  been  witli  us  in  the  Dungannon 
district  and  you  are  now  in  the  Lurganjare  there 
more  school  gardens  in  Lurgan  district  than  in  Dun- 
gannon district  ? — Yes,  since  I have  come  to  Lurgan 
three  or  four  school  gardens  have  been  added.  I think 
they  are  very  valuable. 

19882.  And  especially  you  would  attach  them  to 
to  the  teachers’  residences  ? — I would,  and  to  the 
schools ; if  the  boys  have  to  walk  much  they  lose  time. 

19883.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher  you  would 
omit  grammar  and  some  other  things  1 — I would  leave 
it  optional  with  the  teacher  ; if  he  thought  he  could 
overtake  the  work  let  him.  A great  many  cannot  over- 
take the  work  and  I tliiuk  it  better  to  leave  it  op- 
tional. 

19884.  Mr  Struthees. — But  you  would  pay  a fee 
for  them  1 — I would. 

19885.  And  then  I suppose  the  teacher  would  en- 
deavour to  teach  them  1 — He  may,  hut  if  he  taught 
them  I would  not  sub-divide  them. 

19886.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — It  would  be  better  to 
have  a large  school  with  two  teachers  than  to  have 
two  schools  with  one  teacher  in  each  1 — Where  there 
is  not  a sub-division  of  labour  you  never  can  have 
effective  work. 

19887.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — The  tendency,  Mr. 
Dewar,  is  rather  to  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  1 
— 1 am  sorry  to  say  it  is. 

19888.  And  from  what  you  know  of  Ireland  you 
believe  it  will  be  likely  to  grow  rather  than  shrink  1 
— I think  so. 

19889.  So  that  for  anything  we  might  hope  for  from 
larger  schools  we  really  must  wait  until  it  would  come 
about  unless  in  tlie  case  of  those  that  are  large  now  1 
Yes. 

19890.  You  aie  strongly  in  favour  of  drawing! — 

I am. 

19891.  Would  you  make  drawing  compulsory  in 
all  our  schools! — 1 think  I would. 

19892.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
■drawing  in  the  case  of  old  teachers  who  never  learned 
drawing ! — I would  allow  them  to  teach  drawing  as 
best  they  could  in  the  meantime. 

19893.  But  you  -would  pay  them  for  it? — Yes,  if 
they  produced  results  T would  pay  them.  I see  no 
reason  why  a man  should  not  be  able  to  teach  the 
elements  of  drawing,  it  is  just  writing.  I cannot  see 
if  a man  sets  himself  to  it  why  he  would  not  be  able 
to  teach  the  elements. 

19894.  You  think  we  should  require  certificates  in 
the  case  of  all  young  teachers ! — Yes. 

19895.  And  all  passing  through  the  training 
colleges  1 — Yes. 

19896.  But  you  would  allow  a certain  relaxation, 
which  you  think  would  have  a beneficial  effect,  in  the 
case  ot  senior  teachers? — Yes. 

19897.  With  regard  to  mensuration  I veiy  much 
symjiathize  with  what  you  have  said.  You  would  cur- 
tail arithmetic  a little  in  the  advanced  parts  and  put 
instead  mensuration,  is  that  right ! — Yes,  I think  1 
would.  I -would  put  a little  mensuration  into  the 
arithmetic  programme,  not  as  an  extra  subject.  If 
the  teachers  preferi-ed  to  have  their  geometry  arid 
mensuration  taught  as  an  extra  subject  I would  allow 
that  to  go  on,  but  I would  put  a little  ol  the  ele- 
ments of  uiensuratioii  into  the  arithmetic  programme. 

19898.  And  you  think  the  elements  of  mensuration 
would  be  more  useful  than  Harmouic  Progression  ? — 
Yes,  for  boys  going  to  certain  trades. 

19899.  Or  than  cube  root? — Well,  cube  root  is 
useful  sometimes. 

19900.  Chairman. — A witness  told  us  the  other 
day  that  cube  root  was  never  useful ! — Oh,  I don’t 
agree  with  that. 


19901.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  think  our 
teachers  would  be  competent  to  go  on  with  mensura- 
tion iu  the  way  you  mentioned! — Oh,  yes,  all  our 
teachers  know  mensuration  well. 

19902.  'I'he  trained  teachers  and  first  class  teachers, 
no  doubt! — Yes,  and  even  the  man  who  is  a third 
class  teacher,  a monitor  must  pass  in  mensuration, 
19903.  Iu  the  matter  of  agriculture  you  have  some 
school  gardens,  have  you  seen  them  yet !—  Oh,  yes, 

I have  examined  them. 

19904.  Have  you  been  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  really  doing  good ! — I have. 

19905.  And  would  like  to  see  more  of  them! — 
Yes. 

19906.  And  you  really  think  that  good  educational 
work  is  done  iu  those  school  gardens ! — It  is. 

19907.  In  the  case  of  manual  instruction  do  you 
think  that  it  would  help  in  developing  the  in- 
telligence of  boys  and  gills  generally ! — Any 
acquirement  would  help  in  developing  the  intelligence; 
the  only  question  1 would  be  inclined  to  discuss 
-would  be  whether  the  manual  education  would 
develop  it  better  than  the  ordinary  education.  1 think 
the  question  we  have  now  to  set  ourselves  is,  which 
plan  will  develoj)  best  the  intelligence  of  our  little 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  leave  school  at  twelve  or 
thirteen.  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
that  manual  instruction  will  develop  the  intelligence 
but  I have  eveiy  reasou  for  saying  it  wont  develop 
the  intelligence  as  much  as  a course  of  arithmetic 
or  a little  science.  I would  not  put  them  on  the  same 
platform. 

19908.  You  would  not  put  manual  instruction  on 
the  same  platform  as  algebra! — Cei-tainly  not. 

19909.  Is  algebra  taught  in  your  district! — Oh, 
yes,  it  is.  But  our  piogramme  divides  algebra  into 
three  sections,  first,  second  and  third  year,  the  third 
year’s  course  is  very  seldom  taught. 

19910.  Don’t  you  think  the  theory  of  arithmetic 
is  better  tauglit  through  algebra.  Some  of  it,  some 
of  the  theory  of  arithmetic  you  never  could  teach 
through  algebra,  but  a boy  who  knows  algebra  would 
be  better  able  to  understand  thetheory  of  arithmetic 
from  the  training  his  mind  has  got. 

19911.  In  your  experience  as  an  inspector  do  you 
find  that  the  questions  in  theory  are  avoided  rather 
more  than  the  practical  problems ! — I think  they  are 
nearly  always  shunned  carefully. 

I9M2.  By  teachers,  monitors  and  pupil 
teachers ! — Everybody. 

19913.  So  much  so  that  it  nearly  is  a question 
with  the  inspectors  about  setting  these  c\uestion8  at 
all! — At  the  teachers’  examinations  we  generally 
contrive  to  set  one  or  two,  but  they  are  carefully 
avoided.  At  the  last  examination  we  gave  ten 
questions  and  five  gained  full  marks.  A teacher 
niav  say  to  himself,  I know  I can  answer  a practical 
question  fully,  and  I will  do  that;  I may  not  answers 
theoretical  question  fully,”  and  hence  he  takes  the 
safe  side.  If  we  want  our  theoretical  questions 
answered  we  must  change  our  mode  of  examination. 

19914.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which 
teaching  the  theory  might  be  improved!  -Is  that  to 
the  children! 

19915.  To  the  children  in  the  schools? — Of  course 
we  could  improve  it  in  this  way’,  by  remodelling  our 
cards  and  putting  theory  questions  on  them  ; our 
present  cards  have  been  in  operation  for  a consider- 
able time,  and  if  we  made  new  ones  and  put  theory 
questions  that  would  do.  We  could  say  that  three 
questions  will  pass  in  arithmetic  out  of  six,  oue  of 
those  must  be  a theory  question.  Put  two  questions 
in  theory  on  every  card  and  four  practical  questions, 
and  say  a child  must  take  one  theory  question. 

19916.  Do  you  think  the  new  rule  about  ex- 
planation in  reading  will  much  moi'e  occupy  the 
teacher’s  time ! — I think  it  will,  but  with  our  new 
reading  books  I fancy  it  will  become  easier  after  all. 
Our  ohl  reading  books  were  very  hard,  there  were  a 
great  many  hard  words  that  the  children  never  niet. 
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1 tliiak  our  reading  books  ought,  to  be  recast  a little  th; 
made  mote  intc'.resting.  . , t 

19917  Did  you  read  Dr.  Skeffingtoirs  report  ?— I tr; 

*^^9918  Do  you  know  what  he  means  by  “the  old  m; 
4ifth  book  1 Yes,  I think  I remember  it.  tli 

19919.  There  was  a great  deal  of  elementary  m 
.science  in  it  ? — Yes. 

199-'>0  And  we  are  now  talking  about  elementary  su 

<mrnce  do  you  think  if  that  book  werebrouglit  dovvn  gc 
rdS^vouM  it  be  BuiUble  in  our  schoolsl-No,  I 
Jou't  think  I would  introducethat,  there  are  so  many  et 
lodm-imers  inscience  that  would  be  far  moreusetui.  tl 
I would  introduce  “ Geikie’s  Physical  Geography,  tl 
little  primer  on  botany  and  one  on  heat  in  the  same  rc 
series  the  boys  could  use  them  as  reading  books. 

19921  Have  you  ever  seen  it  put  to  boys  whether  g' 
tliev  would  prefer  to  go  to  a literary  lesson  or  to  t< 
manual  work'!— I fancy  they  u'ould  go  to  manual  n 
work  ■ it  requires  less  brain  power,  and  a bey  will 
.Iwavs  shirk  the  use  of  brain  i-ower,  and  so  will  men.  e 

19922  Chaikman.— Do  you  think  it  requires  less  a 

brain  power  to  do  it  properly  t—1  tinnk  it  does.  v 

19923.  You  can  learn  a lot  of  literary  work  by 
memory  ; can  you  do  that  with  manual  work  1 I 
«onkl  .laj  the  litmary  progmmme  is  liarfer.  ■ 

19924.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Vould  it  not  be  a i 
rest  to  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  a mental 
stimulus,  if  a boy  had  a turn  at  manual  work  1-Yes,  i 
and  so  I would  uive  him  writing  and  drawing ; it  i ' 
w.-re  a teacher  drawing  up  a time-table  1 would  have 
a hard  lesson  and  an  easy  one— a hard  lesson  and  an  : 

easv  one  in  rotation. 

19925.  Have  you  spoken  to  other  inspectors  about 
this  manual  instruction  1 — We  have  discussed  it  in- 

dii'idually-  ...  . - c -x 

19926  Is  your  opinion  and  theirs  in  iavour  ot  its 
intix)duotion1-Well,  we  are  not  very  much  enanumred 
of  it;  we  think  to  give  a boy  a fair  chance  in  the 
world  the  better  plan  would  be  to  tram  him  as  intel- 
lectually as  we  can,  and  1 think  then  we  ought  to  go 
a good  deal  on  the  old  lines,  but  I certainly  would 
introduce  drawing.  . 

19927.  Mr,  Sa'uuTHEBs. — You  are  quite  agreed  that 
some  development  of  the  practical  faculties  of  the 
children,  powers  of  observation,  and  sense  ot 
•measurement  should  be  encouraged  1— Yes,  i am 
certain  of  that.  , , . j 

19928,  And  for  that  reason  you  would  introduce 
drawin<T  but  you  have  some  difficulty  in  also  taking 
into  tto  soliooi  a oomne  in  the  form  ot  manual  insteno- 
tion  however  simple  1 — <T ust  on  the  principle  that  it  i 
have  one  good  exercise  to  train  their  observation  the 
probability  is  that  would  be  quite  enough. 

19929.  You  would  have  observation  in  your  lessons 

on  experimental  science  1 — Yes.  . . 

19930  Then  why  introduce  drawing  ! — Drawing 
oxeroites,  perhaps,  a different  part  of  the  mind  from 
experimental  science.  . -a  j 

19931.  It  trains  the  observation  1 — Yes,  so  it  does  ; 
and  it  trains  the  hand. 

19932.  And  makes  the  children  moi-e  accurate!— 
So  it  does. 

19933.  What  sort  of  drawing  do  you  have  m view 
when  you  say  that  1—1  would  not  confine  myself  to 
drawing  from  mere  copies  ; I would  try  to  give  our 

drawing  a practical  direction,  so  that  when  the  boys 

went  to  learn  trades  they  could  take  a sketch  of  some 
little  thing  used  in  the  trade.  , - . • 

19934  At  present  it  is  chiefly  freehand  which  is 
taught  in  the  schools  1— Yes,  we  have  a clause  which 
says  that  object  drawing  and  shading  may  be  taught, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  done.  , . , x xi 

19935.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  stimulus  to  the 
intelligence  in  freehand  1 — I am  not  suie  that  there  is 
so  much  stimulus  to  the  intelligence  as  there  ^ to  bne 
observation.  r x,i  x 

19936.  But  you  were  laying  stress  on  the  tacttiiat 
every  form  of  school  work  should  train  the  intellipnce; 
do  you  think  freehand  drawing  is  of  great  value  m 


that  point  of  view  1— Well,  it  makes  a boy  accurate,  Be^ 

and  anything  that  tends  to  make  a boy  accurate  will  i 

train  his  intelligence.  15% 

19937.  Take  a simple  exercise  . E— .■« 

making  that  pencil  out  of  wood — don  t you  think 
tliere  is  a great  deal  more  exercise  of  the  intelligence 
in  making  that  with  a knife  than  there  is  in  copying 
one  of  those  freehand  examples  1 — I am  not  quite 
sure  about  that ; I would  not  like  to  pronounce  cate- 
gorically on  it.  , , . x T 

19938.  You  have  not  considered  the  intellectual 
eflect  of  doing  that  work  1— It  was  never  put  to  ine 
that  way  before,  but  if  you  ask  me,  I don’t  think 
there  is  mucli  intelligence  required  in  making  that 
round. 

19939.  He  has  got  a piece  of  rough  wood ; he  has 
o-ot  to  make  a model  of  the  exact  dimensions  ; he  has 
to  be  very  accurate  in  his  observations! -So  lie  has 
ill  drawing. 

19940.  He  has  to  consider  every  step  he  takes, 
e\  ery  cut  he  makes  with  the  knife  ; if  he  is  careless 
and  makes  a cut  too  deep,  he  has  to  throw  away  his 
work  and  begin,  anew -is  not  that  a valuable  training! 

“Yes 

19941.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  drawing,  ifhe  makes 
a mistake  he  takes  a piece  of  indiarubber  and  wipes 
it  out! — Yes. 

19942.  Then  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  there  is  a 
more  valuable  training  in  the  woodwork  !—No,  [ won’t 
admit  that.  . . 

19943.  Y ou  said  there  was  another  form  of  training 
more  valuable  than  copying  examples  from  the  flai  !— 

Yes,  sketching  objects— model  drawing. 

19944.  Would  you  say  the  same  about  drawing 
from  plan  and  elevation? — Well,  T am  not  sure_  that 
I would  inti-oduce  that ; you  might  introduce  it  in  the 
sixth  class.  I think  the  other  would  come  more 
readily  into  the  ordinary  work  of  every  boy’s  life. 

19945  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  useful  for 
! the  artizan  — making  a sketch  of  the  object,  or  making 
, an  accurate  plan  and  elevation  of  the  object  he  is 

I going  to  eonstriiotl— Well.if  yougivemeanexample. 

° 19946.  Suppose  he  has  got  to  construct  an  object  of 
t a certain  size  and  fom  ; lie  makes  the  plan ; he  has 
. got  the  elevation  and  the  dimensions  marked  on  it ; 
f everybody  who  understands  drawing  could  make  the 
1 object  from  that,  -whereas  if  you  make  a rough  sketch 
it  <'ives  the  idea,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  not  the  dimen- 
e sions !— In  that  case  I would  say  the  accurate  one  is 
tr  the  best. 

- 19947.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  drawing 

I from  plan  and  elevation  could  be,  and  is,  very  suc^ 
e cessfully  taught  to  young  children  of  the  second  class! 

— I have  never  seen  it. 

,s  19948.  It  is  so  in  the  Birmingham  schools!— 
Would  the  first  and  second  class  in  Birmingham  cor- 

,g  respond  with  our  first  and  second! 

n 19949.  It  coiTesponds  to  your  lowest  classes,  and 
the  system  is  afterwards  developed  ; they  begin  with 
, • paper-folding  from  a plan  and  elevation  on  the  board ; 

’ the  children  construct  objects  in  paper,  and  know  how 
_ to  interpret  it— or  the  object  is  constructed  before 
them  and  they  draw  the  plan  and  elevation ! — I have 
w never  seen  that. 

to  19950.  That  kind  of  drawing  is  extremely  useful ; 
ar  would  it  not  enhance  the  usefulness  if  the  children 
ys  make  an  object  to  correspond  with  the  drawing  1— It 
tie  certainly  would. 

19951.  In  fact  we  may  consider  some  simple  iorm 
is  of  construction  as  almost  a necessary  accompaniment 
ch  of  the  drawing  if  it  is  to  be  of  practical  use  1— It 
,t,  would  be  a good  thing  if  we  could  introduce  it  and 
ha\-e  time. 

he  1 9952-  You  are  quite  agreed  about  the  propriety 

lis  of  introducing  drawing  ? — lam. 

,he  19953.  Aud  you  would  introduce  anything  to 
supplement  the  drawing  which  would  make  the 
lat  instruction  more  intelligent,  provided  you  could  find 
ce’  time  for  it!— Yes,  and  provided  it  would  not  interfere 
in  with  the  literary  instruction  in  other  subjects. 
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19954.  You  don’t  think  there  is  any  intellectual 
training  to  be  got  from  this  drawing?— Oh,  yes,  I 
do.  I don’t  think  for  instance  drawing  could  give 
you  the  same  intellectual  training  as  being  able  to 
solve  a question  in  arithmetic  or  a problem  in  algebra, 
but  it  has  distinct  amount  of  intellectual  wovtln 
19955.  Nobody  propo.ses  to  leave  out  arithmetic, 
but  I think  you  yourself  propose  to  leave  out 
grammar  in  the  case  of  country  schools?— So  I think 
1 should. 

19956.  And  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  to  make 
drawing  compulsory? — Tes. 

19957.  Which  means  that  you  thought  drawing 
was  a more  valuable  exercise  forschool  purposes  than 
grammar? — Not  necessarily;  I said  in  cases  wliere 
we  had  one  teacher  who  had  to  subdivide  his  attention 
over  six  or  seven  classes,  I say  his  work  in  grammar 
is  worthless,  so  it  is  a case  of  doing  worthless  work 
and  work  which  is  fairly  intellectual.  I think  1 went 
80  far  as  to  say  in  town  schools  I would  still  keep 
grammar. 

19958.  Take  the  case  of  country  schools  where 
there  is  one  teacher,  he  has  to  teach  a considerable 
number  of  classes,  six  or  seven ; in  order  to  ease  his 
work  you  think  it  better  to  leave  out  some  subiects  ? 
— Yes. 

19959.  And  you  prefer  to  leave  out  grammar 
rather  tlian  drawing  '/ — Ves. 

19960.  Why?— Drawing  is  more  easily  taught, 
you  can  teach  a whole  class  in  drawing  urith  much 
better  effect  than  five  or  six  classes  in  grammar.  It 
is  a case  of  making  your  instruction  intelligent,  it  is 
a case  of  making  your  instruction  effective,  it 
is  a case  of  giving  the  children  some  benefit  from 
their  instruction, 

19961.  But  you  think  ideally  grammar  is  more 
intellectual  ? -Yes,  if  well  done,  but  if  not  well  taught 
it  is  not,  but  it  is  not  now  a case  of  a subject  per  se 
but  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  tau"-ht. 

19962.  But  still  you  think  drawing  has  sufficient 
intellectual  stimulus  iu  it  to  make  it  worth  while 
inti-oducing  it  into  a school  at  the  expense  of 
grammar  ? — It  trains  the  observation,  which  perhaps 
grammar  has  not  done. 

19963.  And  has  a certain  intellectual  value 
thereby  ? — Yes. 

19964.  You  distinguish  between  town  schools  and 
country  schools? — Naturally. 

19965.  And  in  town  schools  where  you  have  a 
teacher  for  each  class  there  cannot  be  the  same 

di.filculty  in  introducing  these  extra  subjects  ? Not 

ac  all, 

19966.  Therefore  you  would  certainly  introduce 

drawing  and  elementary  si^ienee  ? I would. 

19967.  Would  you  continue  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions any  higher  than  ihey  are  at  present?-!  don't 
tliink  I would,  the  drawing  part  of  it  is  good,  and  the 
vemaining  parts  are  pretty  good  to  keep  little 
children  employed;  in  schools  where  you  have  no 
kindergarten  the  infants  are  left  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. 

19968.  I am  taking  the  case  of  a school  where 
there  is  a teacher  for  every  class? — Then  I would 
have  kindergarten  Uught  there  certainly. 

19969.  Would  you  have  it  taught  in  the  first  class? 

— I would. 

19970.  In  the  second,  supposing  there  is  a teacher 
for  second  alone  ? — Well,  I might. 

19971.  And  the  third?— No,  I don’t  think  I 
-would  send  it  up  to  the  third  class,  I think  the  time 
would  be  belter  employed  at  something  else  ; in  the 
second  class  the  children  are  young  and  require  some 
relaxation:  seven  years  is  the  age  in  our  first  class 
eight  years  is  the  age  in  second,  and  nine  years  is  the 
age  ill  third. 

19972.  And  you  think  bet-ween  eight  and  nine 
?,here  is  a peculiar  change  in  a cliild's  constitution, 
winch  makes  a particular  change  in  the  instruction 
advisable?— No.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  ihat 

many  of  our  boys  leave  at  eleven,  and  it  becomes  a 


question  for  a teacher  an  1 manager  to  see  what  is 
the  best  education  we  can  give  that  hoy. 

19973,  But  you  understand  it  is  not  jmssible,  even 
though  you  devoted  double  the  time  at  nine  years  of 
age  to  teach  certain  subjects  more  rapidly?— No 

19974.  Take  a boy  at  nine,  you  consider 
grammar  is  most  intellectual,  you  say  “ this  boy  is 
going  to  leave  at  eleven,  it  is  most  important  he 
should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  gi'ammar  before 
leaving  school,  therefore  we  will  devote  four  hours  a 
day  to  it,”  Do  you  think  lie  would  necessarily 
make  more  progress  in  grammar  ? — No,  I think  a 
teacher  would  he  a fool  who  would  do  it.  I don’t 
think  any  man  should  suppose  such  a case. 

19975.  Then  even  if  you  are  preparing  cliildren  to 
lea-veschool  at  eleven,  it  does  not  follow  thatyou  would 
make  them  more  perfect  in  a few  subjects  by  confiniuc 
them  to  those  subjects  ?— Oh,  yes,  I think  so,  if  I 
wanted  to  teach  a boy  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  spelling,  I could  make  the  hoy  more  perfect  by 
keeping  him  to  those  four  subjects.  Take  a possible 
case  that  we  can  argue,  notan  impossible  case. 

19976.  Take  the  case  of  the  subjects  you  have 
mentioned,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling - 
the  cliildren  are  going  to  leave  at  eleven  years  of  age 
anil  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  read  a 
very  advanced  book  at  the  time  they  leave  1 -I  think 
they  should  be  well  up,  so  that  they  could  read  any 
book  and  take  a pleasure  in  reading.  ^ 

1997  (.  Do  you  think  by  giving  extra  time  to 
i-caduig  you  could  make  the  children  at  nine  years  of 
age  read  the  present  fifth  book  ? — I think  so. 

19978.  Would  you  not  dull  the  children's 
intelligence  by  confining  them  so  much  to  one 
subject  ?— I am  not  confining  them,  1 ]mt  in  the  four 
subjects ; your  argument  is  weak  on  tliat  point. 

1997b.  Is  there  any  special  virtue  in  four  ; take 
five  ?— Tlie  reason  I took  four  is  because  those  are 
the  four  pass  subjects  in  our  course. 

19980.  In  fact  it  is  to  be  determined  by  experience 
what  combination  of  subjects  will  give  the  best 
intellectual  development  to  the  child”?— Everybody 
admits  a boy  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  spell,  and 
do  some  accounts,  these  are  the  elements  without 
which  a boy  cannot  go  through  life ; you  have  taken 
grammar,  and  99  out  of  ei-ery  100  never  know 
grammar,  hence  I cannot  argue  with  you,  but  if 
you  take  the  case  of  a subject  that  a boy  cannot  so 
thi-ough  life  without  some  knowledge  of. 

19981.  We  agree  that  these  elementary  subjects 
must  be  taught ; you  would  apparently  introduce 
grammar  as  an  additional  subject  in  preference  to  such 
a suliject  as  manual  instruction  ? — Yes,  I would.  As 
I understand  your  point,  you  want  to  find  out  this 
will  teaching  grammar  for  four  hours  a day  be  more 
effective  than  teaching  it  for  one  hour  a day. 

19982.  In  the  case  of  country  schools,  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  a large  grouping  of  classes?— Yes. 

19983.  You  would  not  have  the  examination  indi- 
vidually in  those  cases  ?— No,  T think  I would  make 
it  tile  class  or  division. 

19984,  What  would  you  say  to  confining  individual 
examuiatioii  to  the  higher  clas.ses,  and  havino-  only 
class  examination  for  the  lower?— Yes,  I think  that 
would  be  a very  good  thing,  but  ]>ersonally  I am 
inclined  to  have  individual  examination  in  the  more 
important  subjects. 

19985.  But  chiefly  in  the  higher  classes  ?— I think 

I w oiild  maintain  it  as  it  is  just  ut  present. 

19986.  You  would  have  individual  examination  at 
a stagm  at  wliioh  none  or  very  few  children  had  left 
school  ?— If  1 were  remodelling  the  results  programme, 
a very  good  plan  would  be  to  divide  our  schools  into  ' 
three  sections— good,  fair,  and,  perhaps,  miadling  ; 
then  I would  only  examine  mv  good  schools  once 
every  three  years. 

19987.  Such  a system  as  they  have  in  England  ? — 
bometlung  like  that. 

19988.  Captain  Sjiaw, — You  expressed  a strong 
opinion  ae  to  the  suitable  education  for  a child,  have 
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jou  studied  many  svstenis  except  tlie  one  in  opera- 
tion under  the  National  Board  1 — I have  reail  some 
books. 

19989.  Have  you  inquired  as  to  the  result  of  the 
teachicg  under  the  London  or  Liverpool  or  Birraing- 
bam  School  Boar  ],  and  compared  the  efl'ect  on  the 
children  1 — 1 have  not. 

19990.  In  consicleiing  what  a child  should  be 
taught,  have  you  considered  the  result  of  such  educa- 
tion iu  other  countries'?— After  all  a certain  amount 
of  theory  must  be  introduced.  It  still  goes  back  to  the 
question  whether  the  manual  instruction  will  develop 
tlie  intelligence  Vietter  than  the  old-fashioned  way. 

19991.  I think  you  are  rather  arguing  from  one 
side  of  the  question,  not  having  any  expejience  of 
the  other? — I have  no  experience,  but  the  theory 
stands. 

19992.  Yours  is  an  a priori  argument,  most  of  it. 
■\Yith  regard  to  model  drawing,  do  you  think  many 
elementary  teachers  are  capable  of  giving  instruction 
in  model  drawing  1 — I think  any  teacher  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  up  as  much  model  drawing  as  would 
enable  him  to  teach. 

19993.  Are  you  speaking  from  experience  now, 
or  from  what  you  would  imagine?— Oh.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  any  teacher  j)uts  his 
sbouhler  to  the  wlieel  he  can  make  up  as  much  draw- 
ing as  would  enable  him  to  make  a sketch  of  any- 
thin?. 

]y994.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  send  up  absura  drawings  of  models  to 
South  ICecsiiigton  ? — 1 daresay  so.  I say  the  teacher 
ought  to  iiave  some  instruction,  but  he  could  arrive 
at  that  amount  of  information  himself.  Dr.  Evans 
asked  me  would  I recoinmetsd  that  old  teachers  who 
Imcl  no  certiitcates  should  teach  this,  I said  yes,  of 
course,  for  I cannot  iiuderstand  a man  of  intelligence 
not  being  able  to  get  u])  as  much  drawing  as  would 
enable  him  to  teucli  the  elements  of  drawing. 

19995.  You  tliink  any  teacher  could  see  whether 
a model  was  correctly  drawn  1—  He  might  not,  but 
he  could  give  a boy  a fair  idea  of  how  he  should  go 
about  it. 

19996.  But  in  model  drawing  it  would  be  almost 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  correct 
a boy  when  he  went  wrong  ? — Well,  if  you  want  our 
boys  to  be  made  profe.ssors  we  cannot  hope  for  that. 
If  you  ask  me  if  a boy  should  have  a man’s  head 
on  him  I say  he  should  not,  aud  it  would  be  a pity 
he  sliould. 

19997.  Then  you  would  approve  of  a boy  learning 
drawing,  although  he  may  be  drawing  iocorrectly, 
Hud  the  teaehei’  could  not  show  him  wiiera  he  was 
wrong  (_I  don't  think  the  teacher  need  be  a pro- 
fessor in  order  to  show  them  where  they  went  wiong. 

19998.  Is  not  drawing  from  plan  aud  elevation 
more  easily  comprehended  by  anybody,  and  one  in 
which  at  once  a mistake  can  be  detected  ? — I think 
not,  it  is  not  very  easy, 

19999.  You  think  it  is  a more  difficult  exercise  than 
drawing  a model  ? — I think  so,  I refer  to  simple 
models. 

20000.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  draw 
the  pla.n  and  elevatioii  of  a cube  than  to  draw  a 
perspective  view  of  it,  the  plan  is  a square,  and  the 
elevation  is  a square? — It  all  depends  on  how  vou 
are  looking  at  it.  I think  a boy  ought  to  be  able  to 
represent  a cube  on  paper. 

2000 1.  There  are  two  wayrmf  representing.it,. hy- 
plaa  and  elevation,  or  in  perspective,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  which  is  the  easiest  way?— I think  the  jier- 
spcctive  would  be  the  hardest  way. 

20002.  You  talked  about  adding  mensuration  on 
to  arithmetic,  you  would  make  that  practical  ? — Yes. 

20003.  That  is  that  the  boy  should  actually 
measure  the  area,  and  then  calculate  from  his  own 
m^surements? — Yes,  I would  say  a boy  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  the  correct  measurement  of  some  little 
plot. 

20004..  Could  you  not  cut  out  a piece  of  paper, 


and  make  the  area  equally  well  ? — Yes,  or  mark  oiit 
a figure  on  the  floor  of  the  school. 

20005.  At  present,  in  supplying  apparatus,  if  a 
teaclier  wished  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  experi- 
mental science  he  would  have  to  do  it  at  his  own 
expense,  I presume  ?— Yes,  except  the  manager  sup- 
plied the  money. 

20006.  Don’t  yon  think  it  would  be  a good  plan 
if  some  money  was  ear-marked  in  some  way  to  be 
spent  on  apparatus  in  schools  ? — I think  it  would  be 
a very  good  jdan. 

20007.  You  think  that  is  a defect  in  the  present 
system  that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  anybody  to 
spend  money  in  equipping  the  schools? — No,  except 
the  manager  is  willing  to  do  it. 

2('008.  Mr.  Molloy. — I think  you  have  bad  tip- 
wards  of  twenty  years’  experience  as  an  inspector  of 
National  schools? — Yes. 

20009.  Has  your  experience  been  confined  to  the 
North  of  Ireland? — I was  in  Mullingar,  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  Dungannon  and 
Lurgan. 

20010.  And  prior  to  becoming  inspector  you  had 
experience  of  Belfast  schools  ? — I taught  a good  deal 
of  mathematics  when  I was  a student. 

20011.  Would  you  contrast  the  .state  of  mathema- 
tics at  present  with  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  was 
taught  when  you  were  a boy  in  our  primary  schools, 
is  tliere  any  imiirovement? — I was  at  the  Belfast 
model  school  when  a boy,  and  the  model  school  was 
remarkably  good  ; I don’t  suppose  you  would  get  in 
any  school  iu  Ireland  better  taught  mathematics  than 
in  this  school  when  I was  there. 

20012.  Would  you  extend  that  observation  to  the 
elements  of  physical  science  ? — Certainly,  there  is  no 
physical  science  in  niy  district,  and  when  I was  at 
the  model  school  we  had  a very  extensive  course. 

20013.  And  during  the  twenty  years  since  the 
result  system  have  you  found  the  elements  of  physical 
science  taught? — I may  say  not.  I have  one  school 
in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
in  which  physical  science  and  chemi.stry  are  taught, 
but  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  National  Board. 

20014.  The  physical  science  which  you  refer  to  as 
taught  so  successfully  was  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

20015.  What  changes,  if  any.  would  you  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  result  programme  to  bring  about 
more  successful  and  efficient  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  the  intinduction  of  the  elements  of  physical 
science? — I think  I would  give  the  teachers  a choice. 
I would  be  inclined  to  divide  the  schools  into  two  or 
three  classes,  and  I would  allow  schools  which  got 
into  the  good  class  'to  teach  whatever  subjects  they 
liked  ; I would  allow  schools  that  got  into  the  second 
or  middle  class  to  confine  themselves  to  one  or  two 
subjects,  and  I would  insist  on  schools  in  the  low 
classconfiningtlieniselvesto  the  elements  of  education, 
what  a boy  would  want  hereafter,  and  I would  go  in 
for  allowing  the  good  school  to  be  examined  only 
once  in  three  years. 

20U16.  You  would  not  have  a common  programme? 
— I would  have  a common  programme,  but  I would 
limit  the  third  clnss  of  schools  to  the  ordinary  four  or 
five  subjects. 

20017.  Have  you  worked  out  your  theory  on  paper 
in  any  way  ? — I have  tried  to  do  it. 

20018.  Would  you  find  it  convenient  to  work  it 
out  and . then  hand  it  in  for  the  information  ot  the 
Commission  later  on? — Yes. 

20019.  Mr.  Rkdington.— In  your  report  for  1896 
you  refer  to  this  matter,  and  as  far  as  I can  see  you 
anticipate  that  even  the  lowest  grade  of  schools  would 
teach  a couple  of  optional  subjects? — So  I think.  I 
would  have  allowed  them  drawing ; 1 had  that  in  my 
mind,  and  singing. 

20020.  Could  you  tell  us  what  has  been  in  your 
opinion  the  effect  of  the  present  system  of  examination 
for  results  on  the  dull  boys  and  on  the  clever  boys  of 
the  school? — Well,  the  probability  is  that  the  diill 
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boys  Lave  got  a little  more  teaching  to  bring  them  up 
to  a pass,  aiul  when  the  clever  boys  were  well  up  to 
the  mark,  they  were  not  hurried  on  to  a higher  class. 

20021.  They  wer-e  rather  neglected? — I won’t  say 
they  were,  they  got  the  same  tuition  as  the  bad  boys, 
and  the  tuition  made  them  expert  in  doing  their  work, 
the  dull  boys  were  brought  better  on — the  probability 
IS  the  clever  boys  might  have  got  on  better  under  the 
old  system. 

20022.  If  any  system  were  adopted  by  which  the 
general  state  of  the  school  was  taken  into  account 
instead  of  the  jiroticiency  of  each  /individual  i)upil, 
would  there  be  any  fear  that  the  dull  boys  would  he 
neglected? — 1 don’t  think  there  would  be  if  the 
inspector  was  allowed  to  choose  the  boys  to  examine, 
if  I went  into  a school  and  chose  eight,  the  teacher 
would  not  know  which,  eight  I would  choose. 

20021.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  don’t  find  that 
boys  who  attend  irregularly  and  who  obviously  will 
not  make  the  100  days  are  neglected  by  the  teacher? 
— Not  at  all,  they  get  instruction  in  the  schools,  be- 
cause a teacher  may  not  know  until  tlie  last  quarter 
whether  the  boy  will  not  make  the  attendances. 

20025.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  science  pro- 
grammes under  oui'  rules  are  not  more  taken  up  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  classes  t — The  probability  is  our  pro- 
grammes in  science  demand  too  much,  and  it  is  a 
hard  programme  to  teach,  ami  hence  teachers  find,  I 
dai'esay,  they'  really  cannot  teach  a boy  in  one  or  two 
day.s  of  the  week.  I think  the  programmes  are  pretty 
higli  in  science. 

20026.  Even  in  mathematics? — That  pre-supposes 
a knowlpdge  of  mathematics,  and  the  boys  might  not 
be  able  to  pass  in  mathematics  sufficiently  well,  but 
if  you  take  the  chemistiy  programme  or  magnetism  I 
think  that,  is  rather  advanced  for  our  little  boys. 

20027.  About  agriculture,  could  you  tell  us  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  literary  instruction  of 
schools  of  the  teacher  Laving  a school  farm,  has  he 
become  a less  careful  literary  teacher  ? — I have  only 
had  one  case  of  that  in  my  experience,  it  was  the  case 
to  which  Colonel  Burgess  referred,  and  this  was  a 
very  good  man ; his  school  did  not  certainly  deteriorate 
owing  to  his  farming. 

20028.  When  the  boys  are  brought  out  to  the 
school  farm  what  kind  of  instruction  do  they  get 
there  1 — Well,  I am  not  sure,  of  course,  you  know 
inspectors  have  not  to  examine  on  school  farms,  they 
have  only  to  examine  on  school  gardens.  In  my 
district  at  the  present  time  the  boys  do  part  of  the 
work. 

20029.  Do  they  get  any  instruction ; are  tliey  used 
merely  as  labourers  ? — Oh,  no ; for  instance  in  the 
garden  the  boys  are  trained  practically  to  put  in 
strawberries  and  raspbei'ries  the  proper  distances  apart, 
they  have  practical  training  in  addition  to  theoretical, 
ihen  in  the  cultivation  of  cabbages  they  measure  the 


distances  between  the  rows,  they  have  that  practical 
work  in  addition  to  theoretical. 

20030.  But  the  practical  work  is  very  much  tlie 
work  a labourer  would  do,  the  reasons  are  not  giveuj 

The  reasons  might  be  given ; I don’t  know  exactly 

just  what  you  mean. 

20031.  For  example,  the  effect  of  manures,  ahigHy 
manured  plot,  producing  much  better  vegetables 
than  a less  manured  one? — I fancy  the  reason  there 
would  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  book,  the  book 
tries  to  account  for  that,  and  T don’t  think  the  teacher 
could  ‘nve  anything  else,  that  would  be  a part  of  the 
theory  rather  than  the  practice. 

20032.  Would  it  not  be  a useful  thing  to  show  tlie 
pupil  that  the  words  of  the  book  are  exemplified  hy 
what  he  sees  before  him  ? — Where  the  practice  would 
come  in  would  be  what  given  manure  would  be  best 
for  this  given  crop. 

20033.  CHAlRiiAN. — Or  for  this  given  land  ?— Yes, 
here  is  a land  and  here  is  a crop,  what  is  the  proper 
manure  for  this  crop,  the  proper  manure  would  be  so- 
and-so,  I am  not  sui'e  that  the  teacher  could  go  into  tlie 
science  of  it  and  say  “This  particular  plant  requires 
a given  food  and  this  manure  provides  it.” 

20034.  Mr.  Redingtok. — Does  he  say  “ Owing  to 
the  constituents  of  the  manure  it  is  the  right  kind  for 
this  lami,”  Would  he  be  able  to  do  that? — His  book 
would  tell  him. 

200.35.  Would  nob  a little  elementary  chemisUy 
teach  him  that  ?— If  he  knew  elementary  chemistry  it 
would  be  better. 

20036.  Chaikman. — Does  the  teacher  ever  try  any 
experiments  such  as  vre  saw  in  connection  with  the 
Westmorland  County  Council,  where  they  divided 
moory  land  into  idots,  and  tried  the  effect  with  turnip 
of  putting  ona  certain  quantity  of  manure  on  this  plot, 
and  another  quantity  on  the  next,  and  no  manure  on 
tlie  third,  and  weighing  the  crop  and  seeing  tlie  result 
of  manuring  and  over  manuring  and  no  manurin®, 
and  whether  a proportionately  heavy  crop  was  pi'O- 
dueed  to  pay  for  the  extra  manuring? — No,  I have 
never  seen  that  done. 

20037.  Would  a teacher  teach  a boy  that  at  a 
certain  jieriod  of  the  season  if  he  could  get  his  turnips 
in  early  it  would  be  better  to  plant  swedes ; but  in  s 
wet  season  it  would  be  better  to  plant  another  crop? 

I faucy  they  would  do  that,  but  that  would  be 

more  on  the  farm  than  on  the  garden. 

20038.  Mr.  Stbuthers. -- Would  you  tell  me 
whether  you  can  refuse  payment  for  extra  subjects 
where  the  ordinary  subjects  are  not  well  taught?— 
Not  now,  we  had  the  power  once,  if  a boy  did  not 
pass  in  the  pass  subjects,  he  would  not  be  paid  for 
extras,  now  that  only  holds  where  the  extra  subj«t 
is  taught  inside  school  hours,  but  if  taught  outside 
school  hours  the  payment  of  the  fee  is  unconditional. 
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forty-foueth  public  SITTING-THUESDAY,  OCTOBEE  14,  1S97, 

AT  2 o’clock,  p.m. 

At  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present The  Eight  Hon.  the  E.tiL  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m,o.,  in  the  Chair  ; The  Eight  Hon.  0.  T. 

Eedington,  M.A.  ; Eev.  Heney  Evans,  d.d.  ; Eet.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; W.  . . 
Moi-LOY,  Esq.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  J.  Struthebs,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

wUh  J.  D.  Daly.  Esq„  m.a„  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Daltos,  H.A.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  Belfast,  examined.  Daiioo. ' 

00039  Ohaibilui  ^Ton  .vo  a District  Inspector  and  I think  that  one  rood  rvonld  serve  all  practical 
cf  SaSnaT  Schorin  Bakst  1-Yes,  lord.  purposes  fa  the  teaching 


20040.  Perhaps  you  will  give  the  Commission  i 


20049.  Do  you  think  that  if  agriculture  is  not  to 


oivn  wordsVo.;';,™  SpoVtie  “snlifaVot  the 
need  of  practical  education  1— I conaiclei  that  in  ma  y would  suffice  1— I was  tliinking  more  particu- 

pcinta  of  rieiv  it  is  most  teinddejo  ivao-  » thich  Meats  of 

hardening.  Of  course  a rood  would  not  serve  for  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  including  the  treatment  of 


tical  education.  In  the  fii-st  place,  I consider  that 
even  as  a system  of  education,  you  cannot  have  a 
complete  system  without  tlie  work  taking  a iiraetical 
shape.  There  are  many  faculties  that  cannot  he  cul- 
tivated at  all  without  practical  work,  and  notably  the 
faculty  of  oViservation  ; and  I consider  that  in  schools 
where  practical  education  of  some  kind  is  not  adopted 
these  faculties  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

20041.  Do  you  think  that  at  present  there  is  not 
sufficient  praetioal  education  in  the  National  system  i 
— I am  certain  of  it. 

20042.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  way  you  think  it 
fails  in  that  direction  1 — I might  illustrate  it  by  re- 
ference to  particular  subjects.  Take,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  which,  perhaps,  most  cries  out 
for  reform.  In  agriculture  the  instruction  is  absolutely 
worthless,  I consider,  unless  it  is  illustrated  prac- 
tically, unless  the  chilchen  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  objects  in  the  fields  and  gardens, _ an.l  know 
the  things  that  they  are  actually  talking  about. 
Otherwise,  I believe  that  the  instruction  is  worse  than 
useless.  I might  say  the  same  thing  with  regard  to, 
perhaps,  other  subjects. 

20043.  You  say  the  subject  is  worthless;  do  you 
think  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  inspectors  and 
educationists  in  Ireland ; because  we  have  heai-d  — 


live  stock. 

20050.  No:  that  is  not  what  some  of  our  witnesses 
have  meant  by  agriculture,  but  showing  moie  the- 
effect  of  manures  j that  could  be  done  hi  a garden, 
excluding  live  stock  ; they  looked  upon  live  stock  as 
beiii*'  connected  with  the  tiade  of  agriculture,  not  with 
the  principles'!— I think  we  could  not  do  much  move 
with  a rood  than  gardening  successfully.  We  could 
hardly  do  anything  appertaining  to  farming. 

20051.  Now  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
lahoiirers’  cottages  have  been  built  under  the  Labourers- 
Acts  and  gardens  attached  to  them,  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  advisable  that  the  children  of  those  per- 
sons should  receive  in  the  schools  such  an  education 
as  would  enable  them  at  any  rate  to  make  profitable 
use  of  those  gardens !— Most  distinctly,  I do.  Those 
gardens  are  of  very  little  use  at  present ; people  grow 
nothincr  at  all  in  them,  that  ever  I have  seen,  but 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  perhaps  a few  onions.  They 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  growing  of  vegetables. 

20052.  Now.  turning  to  what  we  may  call  the  in- 
door part  of  the  education,  what  have  you  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  kiudergarteii!— I consider  it  an  excel- 
lent subject.  I know  no  subject  better  calculated  to 


tra,7  opinions-very  conflicting  opinions!-!  think  a practical  system  of  education 

the  general  opinion  would  be  pretty  miic)i  in  that  . make  a oeginning  loi  a , ^ 


direction  at  all  events.  Possffily  the  woi-d  might  be 
a bit  strong,  but  it  would  be  in  that  direction. 

20044.  Now  do  you  think  that  cliildrcn  if  they  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  observing  improved  agri- 
cultural operations  step  by  step,  should  do  so  under  a 
specialist  or  skilled  instructor  ; or  do  you  think  that 
the  ordinary  teacher  should  receive  sufficient  training 
before  he  becomes  a teacher,  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
this  part  of  the  education!—!  think  ve  would  have 
to  begin  with  specialists,  but  I hope  we  will  reach  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  teacher  can  take  his  place  with 
proper  training. 

20045.  You  think  at  any  rate  that  there  are  a tew 
teachers  here  and  there  at  present  who  could  take  it 

up  ! Yes.  there  are  some ; but  the  majority  do  not 

know  sufficient  of  agricultural  operations  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  subject  usefully.  _ - -xi  x 

20046.  How  many  teachers  in  your  district! — in 
my  district  at  present  I have  little  to  do  with  agri- 
culture ; my  district  Ls  confined  practically  to  the  large 
towns  of  Belfast  and  Lisburn.  I have  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  country  schools.  , , n 

2U047.  Are  there  any  garden  plots  to  those  schools ! 
— Not  one.  , , , 

20048.  How  much  ground  do  you  think  should  be 
attached  to  a rural  school !— I think  at  least  one  rood, 


but  as  we  carry  it  out  at  present  it  is  only  a hegi 
niiig ; we  don’t  develop  it. 

20053.  Do  you  find  that  kindergarten  is  taught  in 
the  infant  school ! — Yes. 

20054.  But  that  it  is  not  followed  up  in  1st  and  2nd 

class!— Well,  it  may  be. 

20055.  What,  as  a rule,  do  you  find ! — That  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  infant  school.  An  infant  school  may 
include  pupils  up  to  3rd  class.  They  have  to  leave 
after  they  have  reached  their  ninth  birthday,  but  they 
may  have  reached  3rd  class  at  that  time  ; but  it  is  only 
in  some  infant  schools  they  have  kindergarten.  _ Some 
years  ago  I had  only  five  kindergartens  in  the  district ; 
now  there  are  close  on  twenty. 

20056.  How  is  the  difficulty  about  getting  the 
necessary  ap|iliances  got  over  in  those  schools  that 
have  come  into  operation  lately  ; who  finds  the  money 
foi-  it ! Tlie  locality,  the  manager  or  the  teacher. 

20057.  But  as  a rule  does  the  teacher  find  it  or 
the  manager !— As  a rule  they  help  each  other ; they 
set  up  a concert  or  something  of  that  kind  among  tJie 
children  and  put  a few  pounds  together,  The  begin- 
ing  is  perhaps  a poor,  humble  one,  but  they  add  ou 
from  vear  to  year. 

20058.  Is  kindergarten  much  appreciated  by  the 
parents! — I think  very  much  iu  every  scliool  where 
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it  is  adopted  ; they  tell  me  it  has  attracted  children 
Oct.  14  1897  schools. 

„ ~ 20059.  You  say  that  tlie  only  additional  furniture 

Dalton  neetled  is  a press  for  the  mateiials  and  suitable  desks 

you  want  objects  used  in  the  kindergarten  instruction! 
— I distinguish  them  i'rom  J'urniture. 

20060,  But  they  cost  money? — To  be  sure. 

20061.  Do  you  think  the  special  desks  nre  absolutely 
necessary?— The  ordinary  desks,  if  they  are  of  a 
suitable  height,  might  be  used  for  tlie  purpose,  in-o- 
vided  you  have  kindergarten  slabs ; but  it  is  an 

I essential  item  in  th^  instruction  to  have  desks 

divided  into  squares  unci  spaces  ; a great  deal  of  the 
instruction  consists  in  drawing  lines,  which  are  guided 
by  those  squares  and  spaces.  But  there  are  slabs  that 
could  he  put  on  the  desks. 

20062.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  every  teacher 
should  receive  a ceitificate  of  competency  to  teach 
• - • kindergarten? — I am  afraid  we  would  have  to  insist 
ou  something  like  that.  If  it  were  not  insisted  on 
perliaps  a teachcu-  might  be  taking  it  up  who  was  not 
competent,  and  did  not  understand  the  system — taking 
it  up  for  results  fees,  and  instead  of  "benefiting  the 
puijils  might  be  doing  the  opjiosite.  It  requires  a con- 
siderable amount  of  skill  and  sympathv  and  nicety,  aud 
tlie  certificate  is  supiwsed  to  cover  these  qualifications. 

20063.  Do  you  think  that  a kiudeigarten  teacher 
requires  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  school 
staff,  the  qualifications  of  intelligence  ami  sympathy 
■wiUi  the  children  ?— I do,  distinctly  ; she  lias  to  train 
the  faculties  at  their  very  first  opening,  and  that 
requires  nicer  handling  than  dealing  wich  cliilciren 
whose  faculties  arc  further  developed. 

20064.  How  would  you  develop  the  kindergarten 
system?— I think  the  development  .should  branch  out 
into  two  directions ; first,  T woukl  introduce  sometJiing 
in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  that  would  train  the 
powers  of  observation  of  tlie  children ; tliat,  I think 
coulclbedoneby  means  of  object  lessons,  and  the  best 
object  lessons  of  all  are  concerned  with  the  objects 
that  are  actually  found  in  the  locality  around  the 
school,  tlie  plants  that  grow  there,  the  rocks  found 
thi-re,  the  itiinerals  or  even  the  natural  products,  the 
manufactures  of  a city  like  this. 

21)065,  You  would  connect  that  with  kindergarten  ? 
— fliat  would  be  an  extension  of  kindergarten. 

20066.  Have  you  got  any  paper-folding  in  your 
district?— No,  except  in  the  kindergarten. 

20067.  But  following  on  kindergarten  ?— None  as 
a continuation. 

20068.  In  one  or_  two  place.s  we  have  seen  some 
.paper-folding ; but  it  did  not  appear  to  he  done  in  the 
■way  it  is  done  in  England  from  the  blackboard,  the 
children  following  the  lines  the  teacher  drew  on  the 
blackboard,  and  being  able  to  fold  the  paj.er  from 
understatuliiig  the  signs  on  the  blackboard.  Do  you 
tliink  if  something  of  that  sort  were  first  of  all  learned 
by  the  teachers  and  then  introduced  into  the  schools 
u would  he  an  advantage  ?— That  might  be,  but  I 
fancy  we  could  find  quite'  a number  of  things  that 
would  be  of  even  greater  importance. 

20069.  That  is  princi|jally  introduced  in  the  case  of 
the  younger  children  between  tlie  infant  kindergarten 
and  the  higlier sorts  of  manual  training? — That  would 
be  useful,  especially  when  folded  from  actual  draw- 
ings before  them.  I thiuk  that  would  be  educational. 

200TO.  I think  you  have  some  objection  to  the 
term  manual  training  and  liaad  and  eye  training  ; will 
you  tell  me  what  tliey  are  ?— 1 have  no  objection  to  the 
terms,  but  I urn  afraid  they  sometimes  lead  to  a con- 
fusion of  ideas;  people  seeing  the  phrase  “manual 
training”  are  liable  to  iiiiugine  it  is  merely  givincf 
the  nand  a particular  deftness,  whereas  if  properly 
can  ietl  out  I consider  it  is  intellectual  training  of  a 
veiy  asefiil  kind. 

20071.  Making  the  children  think  ?— Precisely ; 
and  so  also  of  eye  training.  Undoubtedly  you  cannot 
tram  the  eye  without  training  the  intellect,  and  tliat 
feature  in  the  training  is  not  properly  brought  out, 
aud  I fancy  that  because  that  is  not  ])ro]3erly  under- 


stood, is  the  reason  why  a great  deal  of  prejudice 
against  this  training  exists. 

20072.  You  have  not  seen  the  Sloyd  sj'stem  in 
opei-ation  ? — No,  only  to  read  aboul:  it. 

20073,  Perhaps  you  would  agree  with  me  that  if  it  is 
not 'taught  properly  it  is  better  not  to  teach  i:  at  all! 
— Undoubtedly;  that  may  be  taken  as  a general 
princi|)le  applying  to  e%ei-ytliing. 

20074.  Do  you  thins  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
woodwork  training  sliould  be  taught  in  conueetion 
with  drawing? — I think  to  make  it  properly  educa- 
tional it  is:  without  drawing  it  is  merely  handicraft  or 
carpentry, 

20ii75.  And  bad  carpentry,  perhaps? — Yes. 

20076.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  your  views  about 

drawing,  to  wliich  we  have  ])aid  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  V hich  seems  the  most  popular  sort  of  manual 
training— in  Ireland  at  any  rate?— I think  that 
as  regards  drawing,  so  far  at  least  as  to  the  end  of 
the  second  class,  we  cannot  improve  on  the  system  we 
have  at  present,  namely,  the  kindergarten  system,  and 
I think  that  even  though  we  don’t,  carry  out  tlie  full 
course  of  kiudergarton  in  ordinary  schools  still  we 
could  do  something,  we  could  divorce  the  kinder- 
garten drawing  from  the  regular  Jrindergarten  instruc- 
tion and  possibly  introduce  it;  and  it  is  a system 
tliiit  would  almost  teach  itself,  that  anvone  could 
understand,  When  wo  pass  at  present  from  the 
infant  school  lo  the  higher  school  we  pass  away  from 
the  kindergarten  system  of  drawing  to  an  entirely 
new  system.  The  teachers  who  teach  the  new  system, 
freehand  as  it  is  called,  know  little  or  nothing  about 
kindergaru‘11  and  have  to  coinmence  da  noao  : 

20077.  Do  they  teach  drawing  at  all  by  the  black- 
board here? --Very  little,  I am  afraid. 

20U(8.  How  do  they  teach  it! — They  simply  set 
engraved  figures,  made,  out  ou  sheets,  and  put  tlioiii 
up  111  front,  and  pait  the  pupils  in  the  desks,  and  give 
paper,  and  let  them  copv  a«'ay. 

2UU79.  The  children  are  teaching  themselves,  then! 
Not  quite  that ; the  teacher  goes  among  the  child- 
ren, and  jioiuts  out  defects  in  their  drawing,  ami 
sometimes  points  a pencil, 

20080.  They  never  teach  the  way  we  saw  in 
England — by  the  teacher  drawing  the  figure  on  tlie 
blackboard  with  chalk  ?— I <lon’t  think  I saw  it  three 
times  in  iny  life  in  a school ; if  we  made  more  out  of 
tlie  kindergarten  drawing,  and  developed  it  into 
courses  suitable  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  classes  ; intro- 
duced, say,  curved  lines— a point  we  don’t  reach  in 
kindeigarten — and  showed  them  how  to  combine  these 
lines  in  varieties  of  ways  by  the  blackboard,  that 
would  lay  a foundation  for  designing  and  give  them 
a tasl.e  for  it.  In  the  3rd  and  4tli  classes  I would 
introduce  mathematical  instruments,  at  ail  events 
tlie  ruler  aud  compass  ; every  child  should  know  the 
use  of  these ; aud  I would  still  keep  them  ou  at  a 
development  of  the  kindergarten  drawing.  In  the 
higher  classes,  after  a little  preliminary  practice  at 
t he  drawing  of  these  engraved  figures,  I would  put 
tliein  to  drawing  from  simple  objects. 

20081.  What  do  you  call  a simple  object— an 
actual  article  ?— The  actual  article.  The  teaclier 
would  stand  before  the  blackboard,  and  with  chalk  in 
his  hand-  would  .‘•how  the  children  how  the  object 
should  be  first  regarded,  the  points  he  should  take  in 
his  eye  in  order  to  reproduce  it  on  paper;  and  the 
teacher  would  actually  draw  it,  on  the  board  and  the 
ciiildren  would  imitate  him,  and  after  a time  reach 
such  a iiroficiency  that  they  could  sketch  simple 
objects  themselyes.  I have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
drawing  done  in  3rd  and  4th  classes  at  present  is 
really  of  very  little  value— not  that  the  teachin---  is 
neglected— but  that  it  leads  up  to  very  little,  and  I 
have  brought  some  specimens  here  in  illustration  of 
that ; that  (prodztcinc/  examplt)  is  the  drawing  in 
second  5th— barely  passable— that  is  done  bv  children 
who  are  taught  in  3rd,  4th,  and  first  stag"e  of  5tb 
Now,  side  by  side  with  that,  I would  like  you  .to 
look  at  this  [produced] — that  is  drawn  by  a child  in. 
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second  5th,  who  never  passed  through  the  other 
classes  at  all. 

20')82.  The  inference  yon  want  me  to  draw  is,  that 
this  child,  who  has  never  been  buight  in  the  lower 
classes,  dravra  a.s  well  as  those  who  have  been  taught  1 
would  like  you  to  look  at  the  figures  yourself;  but 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  time  has  been  wasted,  and 
this  is  in  a school  where  it  has  been  fairly  taught.  I 
may  say,  also,  they  are  different  classes  of  children  ; 
this  second  child  belongs  to  a poorer  social  class  ; the 
schools  are  at  opposite  sides  of  a street,  not  three 
minutes  from  each  other ; one  is  in  a slum,  and  the 
one  in  which  drawing  has  been  taught  heretofore  is 
situated  in  a better  locality. 

20083.  You  think  that  drill  should  not  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  coui-se,  but  that 
physical  exercises  slionld  be  continued,  not  mei'ely  for 
the  purpose  of  drill,  but  for  the  jiersonal  deportment 

of  the  children,  keeping  themselves  neat  and  tidy  1 

Decidedly  ; I find  the  drill  most  efficient  in  securing 
good  discijjline  in  the  school,  showing  the  pupils  how 
to  walk  and  move  about  gently  and  quietly,  and 
improving  their  de|)ortnient  as  a wliole. 

20084-.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  teaching  of 
physical  science! — I would  be  most  anxious  to  see  it 
introduced,  and  I think  that  would  be  tlie  second 
direction  in  which  the  extension  of  tlie  kindergarten 
should  branch  out  in  tlie  higher  classes ; in  object 
teaching,  and  the  objects  to  be  selected  should  he 
those  we  find  in  the  actual  world  about  us.  Tlie 
objects  we  liave  in  schools  very  olten  are  aitificial 
objects  made  for  a set  of  lessons.  I think  we  miglit 
begin  very  nicely,  indeed,  for  work  of  the  kind  ii'  we 
required  the  children  to  know  some  of  the  more 
common  llowei'S  and  iilaiits. 

20085.  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson. — You  are  favourable  to 
the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  in  a moderate 
degree ! — I am. 

20086.  WJiat  mudificatious  in  our  present  pro- 
gramme would  you  propose  to  make  room  for  that  1 

—I  think,  in  a district  like  this,  at  all  events,  and,  of 
course,  my  remarks  are  directed  more  po.rticularly  to 
my  own  district,  in  a district  like  this  I do  not  see  the 
use  of  grammar  and  geography  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
classes ; fully  80  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  finish  their 
school  course  at  tlie  end  of  the  4tli  class,  as  they  are 
then  qualified  to  go  to  work  in  the  mills  by  age.  and 
by  having  passed  the  necessary  standard.  And  for  the 
last  two  years  of  their  course  they  have  been  subjee*-ed 
to  a great  deal  of  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  preliminary  principles  of  grammar  and  geography 
understood  by  them,  and  even  wiien  they  do  under- 
stand them  they  never  know  the  connection  between 
those  principles,  perhaps,  and  the  actual  language — 
you  never  reach  the  living  concrete  language  at  all. 

20087.  You  would  make  an  important  modificatiun  • 
in  grammar! — I would  make  these  optional  subjects, 
and  thus  I would  not  shut  the  door  to  any  pupil  who 
Tvas  willing  to  remain  in  school  to  learn  them ; and 
by  postponing  the  commencement  of  grammar  and 
geography  you  could  do  as  much  work  in  three  years 
as  ii,  now  takes  beyond  five  or  six  yeai's  to  do.  I must 
aay,  however,  with  regard  to  that,  that  I would  have 
certain  notions  with  regard  to  grammar  and  geography 
taught  to  all  the  pupils,  bun  I would  connect  them 
with  other  subjects,  such  as  the  subject  of  theex]daua- 
tioiiot  reading,  for  example.  Su])posing  a cliild  leaving 
school  at  tlie  end  of  the  4th  class  has  lieen  practised  in 
geopraphiciii  readers,  and  in  finding  out  on  the  map 
where  places  are,  that  child  would  have  acquired 
facility  in  using  a topographical  nap,  and  a child, 
as  a lule,  wants  no  more  than  that  in  after  life. 

20088.  What  changes  would  you  propose  as  to 
aiithmetie!— I think  I would  continue  the  study  of 
formal  arithmetic  in  all  the  schools,  but  the  heavy 
portions  of  the  )mogtiiinme  in  the  senior  classes  I 
would  make  optional.  I think  we  could  do  more 
for  these  subjects  by  making  them  optional;  we 
could  do  mors  to  culiivate  their  full  study,  and  that 
Would  secure  that  the  children  who  really  needed 


them  would  learn  them,  and  no  others,  and  the  Belfast 
teachers  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
forcing  them  on  children  who  don’t  want  them.  — - 

20089.  What  would  be  your  idea  as  regards  Belfast 
of  a change  in  the  time  of  the  school  hours,  that  is  to  * 


say,  suppose  they  were  to  meet  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  adjourn  at  twelve  or  half-past  twelve  for 
dinner,  and,  after  an  hour  meet  again  for  a short  time  1 
— I would  consider  it  a wonderful  improvement.  I 
consider  the  present  systcun  of  regulating  the  school 
hours  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances 
in  Belfast ; as  a matter  of  fact  they  all  go  away  here 
for  their  luncheons  and  it  is  difficult  to  gather  them 
back  again  in  the  afternoon.  In  a great  many  cases, 
of  cour.se,  they  have  no  playground  and  thiiy  have  to 
let  them  away.  A gi-e:it  many  of  these  children  have 


to  go  to  flieir  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  working  in 
the  factories,  with  their  dinners,  and  it  would  be  a 


great  improvement  to  give  them  a couple  of  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  could  do  their  home 


work  and  come  biick  again  to  the  afternoon  lessons. 
20090.  You  woiildgive  them  twohours ! — Peihapsso. 
20091.  Mr  Stkuthf.ks. — You  would  mark  the 


register  again  in  the  afternoon! — That  could  be  done. 


2(i092.  Rev.  Dr. Wilson. — Wouldthat  benecessary, 
it  has  been  objected  that  it  occupies  so  mucli  time ! — 
It  would  he  absolutely  necessary  ; our  present  system 
consists  iu  cancelling  the  attendance  if  they  do  not 
come  back. 


20093.  CniimiAN, — Then  they  do  call  the  roll 
again! — In  order  to  doit  in  a complete  way  they  should. 

20094.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — There Lsnoformal  break 
up  iu  the  middle  of  the  day ! — No,  a.s  far  as  I under- 
stand the  rule,  it  se.ems  to  require  that  the  children 
should  remain  on  the  premises,  but  we  have  to  give 
it  an  elastic  meaning  hei’e  because  they  go  away ; you 
could  not  keep  them  from  doing  so. 

20095.  You  approve  of  that,  I am  glad  to  say  ! — I 
do,  distinctly.  I recommended  that  change  in  a report 
five  years  ago. 

20096.  I see  you  consider  that  real  education  ought 
to  consist  iu  more  than  mere  book  learning  ? — I think 
so ; but  I am  afraid  we  are  very  far  beliind  the  age  in 
Ireland,  confining  it  to  books  and  notliing  else.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  a mere  book,  especially  in  an 
objective  study,  teaches  nothing  whatsoever. 

20097.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  we  teach  too  much 
arithmetic  in  the  schools  on  the  average ! — Well,  of 
the  kind  we  teach  I am  afraid  sometimes  we  do. 

20098.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  if  we  did  not  teach  so  much  advanced  arith- 
metic and  some  more  mensuration  instead  of  it? — I 
do.  T have  actually  recommended  in  reply  10  Dr. 
Wilson  to  make  the  higher  arithmetic  an  optional 
subject,  keeping  on  arithmetical  teaching  in  all  classes, 

• but  of  a more  practical  kind. 

20099.  Is  it  your  experience  as  an  Inspector  that 
the  theory  of  arithmetic  is  not  sufficiently  well  taught  1 
— That  is  my  experience. 

2OI0O.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  by  whicli,  when 
we  ai'e  trying  to  make  room  for  manual  instruction, 
we  might  do  better  with  the  theory  of  arithmetic  ? — 
To  do  better  with  the  theory  of  arithmetic  you  must 
pay,  not  merely  for  the  results  of  sums  worked  out,  no 
matter  how  they  are  arrived  at.  as  you  do  at  present, 
but  also  for  ihe  methods  of  woikiug  them.  For 
example,  a sum  in  simple  proportion  set  out  there, 
that  should  be  done  in  one  or  two  lines.  As  we  ex- 
amine at  present  we  have  no  right  to  challenge  the 
method  in  which  the  sum  is  done ; it  is  simply  a 
mattei’  of  go  many  answers  out  of  so  many  questions. 
If  we  want  to  improve  the  tea<diing  of  arithmetic 
we  will  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  method  in 
which  the  work  is  done. 

20101.  Is  the  alternative  scheme  for  girls  in  opera- 
tion in  any  of  the  schools  in  your  district ! — I may  say 
in  only  one,  a fairly  large  Convent  school.  They  have 
it  also  in  one  small  country  school. 

20102.  Have  you  noliced  the  fact,  whether  post  hoc 
or  propter  hoc,  1 cannot  tell  you,  but  have  you  noticed 
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the  fact  that  since  this  Commission  started  a large 
number  of  schools  that  taught  the  industrial  pro- 
gramme for  gills  are  wanting  to  give  it  up  1--I  have 
not  noticed  it  because  it  was  not  in  operation  here 
when  ycu  commenced. 

20103.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  omitting  any 
other  portion  of  the  literary  programme? — Yes,  gram- 
mar and  geography.  I would  have  grammar  and 
geography  of  a certain  kind,  that  is,  the  leading  notions 
of  these  subjects  so  far  as  they  appertain  to  actual  use 

correct  speaking  and  writing.  I would  leach 

irrammar  in  connection  with  reading  and  composition, 
and  geography  in  connection  with  geographical  readers 
and  topographical  maps,  but  I would  postpone  the 
book  ti-eatment  of  them  to  a later  period. 

20104.  Would  you  put  analysis  of  sentences  into 
the  ordinary  programme  ? — I would,  but  I would  post- 
pone the  book  treatment  of  them  until  a later  date 
and  then  make  it  optional. 

20105.  Have  you  any  manual  instruction  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  Commission  contemplates  that 
suoject  in  your  division  at  all? — None. 

20106.  And  you  have,  no  doubt,  given  attention 
to  it  more  or  less  ? — Yes. 

20107.  Do  yuu  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  it? 

Certainly ; I think  if  it  were  introduced  in  an 

educational  form  it  should  be  in  connection  with  draw- 
ing, as  applied  to  woodwork  I would  be  highly 
favourable  to  that,  but  I think  that,  introduced  in  the 
form  known  as  handicraft  or  mere  trade  carpentry,  I 
don’t  see  any  use  in  that. 

2010S.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  who  was  a wise  man 
and  an  expert,  called  it  karuliness  as  distinguished 
from  fumdiara/t — would  you  be  in  favour  of  making 
drawing  compulsory  in  our  schools  ? — I would  if  I 
thought  the  teachers  were  competent  to  teach  it,  but 
I am  not  confident  that  they  are. 

20109.  Would  you  make  it  obligatory  wherever 
there  is  a teacher  with  a certificate  for  teaching 
drawing? — I would  certainly. 

20110.  And  you  would  approximate  towards 
making  it  universal  as  much  as  yon  could  ? — Yes,  by 
.as  rapid  stages  as  I could. 

20111.  Mr.  Struthbhs. — Your  district  is  mainly 
a town  one,  is  it  not? — Mainly  ; I have  perhaps  lln 
schools  in  the  city,  about  thirteen  in  Lisburn,  which 
is  practically  part  of  this  city,  and  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  country  schools. 

20112.  You  find  the  children  leaving  these  schools 
at  a fairly  early  age?-- Yes,  you  may  say  they  are 
all  gone  wlien  they  reach  their  thirteenth  year. 

20112a.  So  we  must  be  veiy  careful  about  the 
natuie  of  tlie  instruction  given  to  them  before  leaving 
•school  ? — Certainly. 

20113.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be 
-able  to  read,  write,  and  do  formal  arithmetic  ? — Of 
course  these  are  the  fundamentals  of  education. 

20114.  But  beyond  that  a good  deal  might  be  done 
to  make  the  children  observant,  to  make  them  accu- 
rate, and  to  get  some  control  over  their  hand,  to  make 
them  handy  ? — Distinctly,  and  we  could  educate  them 
bv  addressing  ourselves  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  parti- 
cular subjects  to  which  they  have  to  apply  themselves 
afterwards,  if  taken  up  in  an  educational  way. 

20115.  These  would  be  important  elements  of  a 
o-ood  general  education  for  children  who  ai-e  going  to 
feave  school  so  early  as  that  ? — Certainly. 

20116.  You  would  have  drawing  taught  if  it  could 
possibly  be  taught  ? — J would  distinctly. 

20117.  And  you  have  already  indicated  certain 
changes  you  would  have  made  ? — Yes. 

20118.  The  difficulty  as  to  getting  teachers  to 
teach  it,  could  be  got  over  by  a proper  system  of 
training  ?— Yes,  and  insisting  on  their  taking  it  as  a 
class  subject. 

20119.  Of  course  you  agree  tiiat  the  powei-s  of 
observation  of  the  children  should  be  trained  by,  call 
it  oleuientary  science  if  you  like,  or  object  lessons? 

1 believe  that  is  one  tiling  we  are  hopelessly 

neglecting. 


20120.  You  suggest  that  might  be  done  by  means 
of  flowers  and  plants  ? — Yes,  for  a beginning, 

20121.  That  applies  more  to  country  schools? — No, 
it  would  apply  everywhere ; I don’t  see  why  wg 
should  not  have  it  carried  out  here. 

20122.  You  don’t  have  flowei-s  growing  in  the 
neio-hbourhood  of  towns  ?-- No,  but  you  could  collect 
them  on  Saturdays. 

20123.  Chaikman. — It  is  very  easy  to  get  out  of 
Belfast  into  tlie  countiy?— Precisely,  and  it  would 
have  a most  important  elf'eet  in  that  way. 

2Ul24.  Mr.  Stb’JTHEHS. — You  think  then  it  would 
be  very  good  for  the  children  to  be  brought  out  of 
town  and  see  the  flowers  and  plants  in  tlie  country  1 

lx,  would,  and  when  they  grew  up  to  be  men  end 

women  it  might  take  them  out  many  a time. 

20125.  Then  you  would  have  wliat  they  advocate 
in  Dermany  school  excursions,  not  that  the  whole 
schocl  should  go  at  once,  but  that  each  teacher  should 
take  a class  out  in  the  country?— I would,  and  I 
think  it  is  a pity  that  our  Saturdays  arc  allowed  to 
go  to  waste. 

20126.  And  the  children’s  attention  would  be  called 
to  the  different  things,  and  they  might  afterwards 
be  asked  in  the  school  to  describe  what  they  have 

seen? Oh  yes.  that  would  be  a most  important  part 

of  their  education,  to  get  them  to  describe  what  they 
had  seen. 

20127.  Fii-st  orally,  and  then  in  the  higher  classes 

in  writinv? Yes  j and  we  don’t  make  the  most  out 

of  this  letter  writing  at  proseut,  we  are  so  very 
limited  in  our  choice  of  subjects. 

20128,  Don’t  you  find  as  a matter  of  practical 
experience  in  examining  in  composition  the  great 
difficulty  is  for  the  children  to  get  something  to  write 
about? — Yes,  the  intellect  is  not  working  at  all ; tliey 
are  only  striving  to  find  out  words  without  knowing 
that  they  have  any  meaning,  to  fill  up  the  paper. 

20129.  You  spoke  about  che  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten work,  you  have  a high  opinion  of  its  value  ?— 
Very  high  indeed,  if  intellectually  taught. 

20130.  In  fact  you  might  regard  the  wlicle  school 
cui’i'iculura  for  children  who  are  going  to  leave  so 
early  as  simply  a development  of  the  kindergarten  ?- 
I would. 

20131.  In  that  view  you  would  extend  the  kinder- 
garten and  hand  and  eye  exercises  much  further  than 
they  are  carried  at  present  ? — I ■would  ; the  hand  and 
eye  exercises  could  take  the  form  that  you  suggest, 
those  excursions  in  the  country;  and  cabinets  of 
objects  that  they  might  collect  themselves  could  be 
put  together. 

20132.  I am  talking  more  of  the  constructing 
things,  you  know  in  the  kindergarten  they  have  auoh 
things  as  paper-folding  and  weaving  ; similar  exercises 
migiitbe  continued  in  the  higher  classes  ? — Distinctly , 
it  did  not  matter  what  the  material  was,  provided  tliey 
were  making  something  definite;  tlie  great  thing  i.s  that 
they  should  be  doing  it  according  to  some  definite 
ideas,  and  that  is  the  reason  I would  associate  drawing 
with  it ; unless  you  teach  some  application  of  drawing 
you  don't  get  the  most  possible  out  of  drawing. 

20133.  You  think  that  making  objects  would  make 

the  children  understand  what  drawing  meant?-- 
Distinctly,  and  it  would  teach  the  use  of  carefully 
well-planned  work, 

20134.  Such  exercises  as  we  saw  at  the  Moflei 
school  in  cardboard  work  would  be  very  useful  for  the 
third  and  fourth  classes  ?-  It  would,  or  woodwork. 
20135.  Suppose  we  began  with  cardboard  work 

and  found  it  had  really  a good  intellectual  effect  on 

the  children,  a good  effect  all  round,  then  we  might 
advance  and  consider  whether  we  should  not 
them  some  woodwork  ? — Undoubtedly.  _ 

20136.  At  any  rate  we  might  be-gin  with  cardboard 
work  in  the  meantime  and  leave  woodwork  until  we 
found  bow  this  particular  form  of  manual  instructiou 
works? — Yes.  In  connection  with  physical  science, 
which  I think  might  be  introduced  in  the  higher 
classes,  a great  deal  of  teaching  might  be  done  a 
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«-ofcting  children  to  make  simple  apparatus  for  them- 
selves. 

20131.  You  think  that  this  making  of  objects 
<;learly  improves  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in 
drawing  or  makes  it  more  intelligible  to  children  ? — 
Yes,  and  sliows  the  application  of  drawing,  of  which 
they  have  not  an  idea  at  present. 

20138.  It  has  certainly  an  intellectual  training  of 
its  own? — Certainly. 

201 39.  In  fact  in  a minor  way  it  might  be  compared 
to  the  intellectual  training  that  is  given  by  gramniai'  1 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  except  that  you  cannot  show  the 

object  of  grammatical  teaching  until  you  get  actually 
to  tliD  language,  and  it  will  take  years  to  do  that, 
wliereas  you  can  in  this  other  case. 

20140.  And  there  is  this  other  distinction  the 
children  almost  invariably  find  making  things  very 
interesting  and  take  to  it  naturallyl — Yes. 

20141.  Do  you  find  as  a I'ule  that  children  take  to 
grainmar  with  a great  zest  ? — I don’t  think  anyone 
bas  ever  fouixd  it. 

20142.  And  if  the  result  to  be  got  from  cardboard 
woilc  was  inferior  to  that  got  from  grammar,  still  you 
find  children  take  to  it  more  readily? — Yes,  it  develops 
their  inventive  ]iowers  and  gives  them  originality, 
which  grammar  will  never  give. 

20143.  But  the  grasnmav  itself  might  be  taught 
more  intelligently,  1 meun  to  say  not  from  any  fault 
of  the  teacher,  but  might  it  not  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  essential  teaching  of  language? — Decidedly.  I 
had  in  my  mind  the  kind  of  grammar  that  would  be 
adaiited  to  children  who  leave  school  long  before  you 
could  .give  them  any  idea  of  the  structure  of  language ; 
! would  have  a kind  of  conversational  grammar  for 
them. 

20144.  But  ihe  use  of  grammatical  terms  at  an 
Dai  ly  stage  is  useful,  the  distinction  between  a verb 
and  a noun  ! — It  might,  provided  there  were  very 
few. 

20145.  And  it  is  important  to  teach  children  that 
a certain  word  is  naturally  connected  with  another 
word  that  may  appear  furtlier  on  in  the  sentence? — 
True,  but  that  is  an  essential  iiart  of  explanation. 

2014G.  But  having  a grammatical  name  is  often  a 
shorthand  method  of  explanation? — Yes,  but  with  us 
very  often  thev  are  done  with  thinking  once  they  get 
the  name. 

20147.  At  all  events  you  are  clear  that  grammar 
teaching  ought  to  be  a help  and  subsidiaiy  to  the 
reading  lesson  ? — Yes. 

20148.  Chairman. — If  you  were  asking  a child 
what  the  word  “unpractical”  meant  would  you  consider 
that  it  was  not  practical,  a sufficient  answer? — I 
would  not. 

20149.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.- — Do  you  think  a child 
ought  ever  to  replace  a word  by  its  equivalent  ?— To 
give  a proper  synonym  might  be  useful,  but  that 
would  lend  itself  very  much  to  tricks.  I think  the 
best  thing  would  be  for  him  to  explain  the  word  in 
his  own  language,  or  apply  it  in  another  sentence; 
the  mere  synonym  never  reaches  what  you  require. 

20150.  Mr.  Struthers. — Is  not  the  teaching  of 
synonyms  a dangerous  practice  1 — I think  so,  anytliing 
that  lends  itself  to  mechanical  methods. 

20151.  It  is  very  much  better  instead  of  asking 
the  meaning  of  a word,  to  ask  the  child  the  meaning 
of  a sentence? — Yes,  in  connection  with  the  context. 

20152.  I think  you  say  that  the  present  method 
of  inspection  tends  to  make  the  ins|)ector  give 
attention  to  lesults  rather  than  methods  ? — He  has 
nothing  else  before  him  very  often  ; our  instructions 
are  that  w©  should  get  so  many  answers  out  oi  so  many 
questions ; he  is  a mere  registrar  of  answers, 

20153,  You  say  you  have  18,000  pupils  in  average 
attendance  ? — More  now  ; that  was  in  189a. 

20154.  How  many  of  these  would  be  examined  ? — 
I examined  18,000  in  the  year  to  which  that  report 
refers, 


20155.  Then  you  examine  each  one  of  those  individ-  Belfast, 
ually? — Yes,  sometimes  in  thirteen  different  subjects.  ctej.iUisST. 

20156.  And  for  each  of  tho.se  subjects  you  must  ^-r- 
ask  a considerable  number  of  questions? — Six  would 
be  the  regulation  number. 

20157.  Tiiat  represents  an  enormous  amount  of 
work? — It  represents  as  hard  as  we  can  go  from 
morning  to  night,  and  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

20158.  Do  you  think  ib  is  possible  for  a man  with 
that  work  to  do  to  give  any  general  consideration  to 
the  work  of  the  school  ? — It  is  not ; and  in  connection 
■with  that  jicrhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  show  a 
return  I have  here  that  shows  the  number  of  days 
that  an  Msistant  inspector  and  myself  will  be  occupied 
during  the  current  quarter,  in  fact  woiking  much 
harder  than  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  not  to  speak 
of  our  own  interest,  we  should  be  required  to  work. 

You  will  see  from  that  there  is  not  a solitary  day 
vacant,  and  I have  any  number  ot  other  official  matters 
to  work  ill,  inquiries  and  other  matters. 

20159.  In  any  case  with  all  that  enormous  amount 
of  individual  work  to  be  done  you  cannot  pay  much 
attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching? — No. 

20160.  And  is  it  not  also  the  case  that  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  pass  or  fail  or  first  or  second  pass  must 
of  absolute  necessity  be  somewhat  supei-ficial? — I try 
to  form  my  judgment  as  accurately  as  I can,  so  far  as 
basing  the  pa-sses  upon  a proper  percentage  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  questions  answered,  and  I think 
the  judgment  is  right  enough. 

20161.  You  give  a boy  six  questions  in  geography, 
it  may  happen  that  that  ■was  a part  of  his  geography 
tliat  he  had  studied  a long  time  ago  and  was  a little 
rusty  on,  and  if  by  accident  you  had  asked  him  another 
jiortion  of  his  geography  which  lie  had  done  recently 
he  might  have  answered  very  well  ? — I guard  against 
that  by  taking  questions  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
course. 

20162.  Can  you  make  sure  that  you  take  questions 
from  every  part  of  the  course  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  pupil  ? — I would  scarcely  say  for  every  indi- 
vidual inipil. 

20163.  And  therefore  there  is  a cei  tain  amount  of 
haphazard  ? — Perhaps ; and  it  is  not  worth  while  spend- 
ino^  such  length  of  time  to  determine  whether  this  or 
that  particular  boy  should  get  first  or  second  or  0.  I 
would  retain  the  right  of  individual  examination,  to  be 
applied  in  cases  where  I have  doubt,  but  I would  not 
be  for  employing  it  in  every  school ; and  in  the  report 
from  which  you  have  been  reading,  1 have  made 
recommendations  to  meet  that. 

20164.  To  come  back  to  the  effect  of  this  method 
of  examination  on  the  method  of  teaching,  do  you  pay 
any  attention  to  the  proper  method  of  holding  tlie 

pen  ? Yea,  if  I am  inspecting  a school.  But  I am 

rarely  inspecting  a scliool.  At  the  Results  Examina- 
tion I pay  atttention  to  it,  but  I am  afraid  1 would 
be  exceeding  my  functions  to  insist  upon  it.  We 
give  the  teachers  so  much  money  for  reaching  such- 
and-such  a result,  and  even  although  we  ■want  them  to 
talce  an  educational  way  to  arrive  at  that,  they  will 
insist  on  taking  the  lines  that  will  arrive  at  it  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  effort. 

20165.  In  the  same  way  with  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  ? — With  the  teaching  of  every  subject. 

20166.  In  your  opinion  the  ordinary  subjects  in 
schools  might  be  taught  more  practically  if  you  had 
some  change  in  the  method  of  examination  ? 

Certainly.  There  is  another  aspect  of  school  ■work  that 
we  never  see  at  all.  Two  schools  may  appear  pretty 
much  the  same  in  marking  papers,  but  in  one  school 
the  children  may  be  enjoying  their  work,  their 
appetitefor  knowledge  being  actually  whetted,  and  they 
may  leave  school  with  a desire  to  improve  themselves, 
and  in  the  other  school  they  may  be  disgusted--their 
minds  in  a state  of  mental  indigestion — and  anxious  to 
escape  from  school.  We  never  bring  out  that  aspect. 

20167.  We  saw  to-day  in  the  model  school  a 
second  class  reading  tbe  Second  Book  ; one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  beard  them  read  and 
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they  read  well ; they  were  subsequenlly  tested  in  the 
Third  Book  and  they  read  that  equally  well,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers  and  of  those  who  heard  them. 
It  is  still  two  months  to  the  examination,  don't  you 
think  the  time  of  these  children  is  being  very  much 
wasted  by  being  kept  at  this  book  1 — Yes,  I fancy 
children  may  ripen  for  advancement  at  different  times, 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  well  up  in  their 
book  before  the  examination.  Ofcourse  in  good  schools 
they  are  fit  for  promotion  before  you  come  to  the 
examination. 

20168.  But  it  is  desirable  to  make  allowance  for 
the  exceptional  cases? — 1 think  so.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  teacliev  at  present  to  keep  them  in  the 
second  class  because  he  is  sure  of  his  fees  there. 

20169.  Suppose  you  had  this  interval  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  Belfast,  you  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  mark  the  register  a second  time  ? — Distinctly. 

• 20170.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  that  is  a tedious 
operation  and  would  waste  the  time  of  the  school.  I 
daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  process  can  be 
systematised  so  as  to  have  a large  roll-call  in  a very 
short  time? — Oh,  to  be  sure,  I don’t  think  there  is 
very  much  in  that  objection. 

20171.  Captain  Shaw.  — Have  you  had  any 

experience  of  schools  whei'e  manual  training  is  given 
in  the  upper  classes  ? — No,  not  any  in  this  district. 

• 20172.  Abroad  or  anywhere  else? — 1 have  looked 
in  sometimes  at  schools  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  I have  not  made  a detailed  inspection. 

20173.  You  have  had  experience  of  schools  in 
which  kindergarten  is  taught,  and  where  kinder- 
garten is  not  taught  ? — To  be  sure. 

20174.  Do  you  find  the  time  spent  in  kindergarten 
in  any  of  these  schools  prevents  the  children 
obtaining  the  same  literary  proficiency  as  in  other 
schools  1— Not  she  least;  on  the  contrary,  it  brightens 
the  children  and  puts  their  minds  into  a receptive 
condition. 

20175.  You  brought  us  two  drawings.  You  said 
one  was  done  by  a child  who  had  never  been  taught 
before,  and  the  other  by  a child  who  had  gone 
through  the  whole  course,  and  you  deduced  from  that 
that  the  teaching  in  the  lower  standards  was  useless? 
— I did  not  exactly  deduce  it,  but  I gave  you  these  in 
illustration  of  the  conclusiou  that  had  been  formed 
in  my  mind  for  some  time. 

20176.  If  you  had  drawing  made  compulsory  in  a 
school  or  taught  throughout  a school,  would  it  not  be 
a good  ching  to  put  the  children  together  regardless 
of  their  standards  so  that  they  were  put  together 
according  to  their  powers  of  learning  drawing  ? — It 
might  be  a good  thing  for  drawing,  but  I am  afi'aid  it 
would  disorganise  the  work  of  the  school  rather 
much.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  classifying 
according  to  subjects. 

20177.  You  could  not  classify  according  to  all 
subjects,  drawing  is  rather  an  exceptional  siibject  1 — 
I don’t  know  exactly  that  the  advantages  would 
compensate. 

2ul7S.  CiiAiRMAS. — In  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland  is  it  necessary  to  classify  the  child  in  such  a 
subject  as  drawing  accoi'ding  to  the  class  he  is  in  in 
the  school? — It  is,  my  lord. 

20179.  Then  a child  who  was  in  a certain  class  in 
the  general  literary  work  of  the  school  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  same  class  for  every  other 
subject? — There  are  some  extra  subjects  which 
proceed  by  stages  in  which  the  child  is  eligible  for 
instruction  when  he  attains  to  first  stage  of  fifth.  A. 
child  in  first  stage  of  sixth,  may  be  in  first,  second,  or 
third  stage  of  a subject,  but  that  does  not  apply  to 
drawing. 

20180.  Captain  SiiAw,  — If  drawing  was  uoi  taught 
in  all  schools,  the  difficulty  arises  thpt  a child  coming 
from  a school  where  no  drawing  is  taught,  lurs  to 
start,  if  it  is  in  the  fifth  standai'd,  at  fifth  standard 
drawing  ? —That  isiay  happen  as  at  present,  but  if 
drawing  were  taught  on  scientific  principles  all  the 
way  up,  I don't  tliink  that  could  possibly  happen. 


20181.  Not  if  it  were  universally  taught,  but  you 

api>arently  did  not  approve  of  its  being  taught 
univei-sully  until  the  teachers  were  all  trained  1—1 
would  be  in  favour  of  its  being  taught  universally 
if  the  teachers  were  competent  to  teach  it. 

20182.  But  you  put  in  the  “ if.”  You  would  object 
if  the  Commissioners  issued  an  order  that  drawing 
was  to  be  taught  in  every  school  ? — I don’t  think  we 
are  prepared  for  that. 

20183.  But  you  would  wish  that  in  any  schools 
where  there  were  teachers  com])etent  to  teach  it  draw- 
ing should  be  taken  up  at  onoe? — Certainly. 

20184.  Then  in  those  cases  you  would  have  children 
coming  to  those  schools  who  had  not  been  taught 
drawing  in  other  schools  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  fit  in 
with  the  class,  so  little  has  a child  learned  from  tlis 
way  drawing  is  taught  in  the  lower  standards  that  a 
child  could  fit  in  at  once. 

20185.  Would  you  make  that  an  argument  for  not 
teaching  drawing  in  the  lower  standards? — No,  but  I 
would  teach  it  in  a different  way ; I would  develop 
Kindergarten  drawing  v\  ith  the  use  of  elementary  in- 
struments.  lu  the  higher  classes  you  might  branch 
out  into  two  directions — either  giving  practical 
geometry  with  mensuration,  or  else  freehand  drawing 
with  objects.  One  teacher  may  be  better  able  to 
teach  practical  geometry  and  another  to  teach  freehand 
drawing. 

20186.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  special  inspectors 
in  drawing,  to  start  drawing  in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  1 
think  so.  If  we  had  a little  more  time  we  could  do 
more  in  die  way  of  encouraging  it  and  helping  it  and 
insfjecting  it;  but  considering  the  limited  time  we  have, 
and  in  any  case  the  more  help  the.  better,  I think  some 
permanent  inspectors  might  be  useful. 

20187.  Do  you  think  that  both  geometrical  and 
freehand  drawing  might  be  taught  throughout  the 
standards  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; that  might  be  too 
heavy. 

20188.  Have  you  looked  at  the  programme  for 
drawing  in  England,  which  is  compulsory  on  all 
schools  ? — Yes.  • 

20189.  Are  you  aware  that  they  teach  both 
geometrical  and  freehand  throughout  there? — Yes,  to 
be  sure ; but  you  see  wo  are  a good  deal  behind  here  at 
present ; it  might  be  possible  after  a while. 

20190.  But  they  started  with  children  on  the  same 
basis  when  they  came  to  the  school  first.  All  the 
teachers  are  certificated  for  drawing  there  and  qualified? 
— No,  they  are  not,  not  necessarily  with  regard 
to  drawing. 

20191.  Would  you  think  it  a better  arrangement  if 
you  iiad  a subject  called  English,  which  included 
giaiumar,  reading,  and  composition,  and  the  teacher 
might  devote  what  time  he  liked  to  each  particular 
subject  so  long  as  in  the  end  he  produced  a good  re- 
sult?—I think  the  three  subjects  should  be  taught  in 
connection  to  a great  extent ; we  may  cadi  it  what  we 
like — reading  or  English — but  I fancy  in  teaching  the 
one  we  sliould  cover  the  ground  which  is  represented 
by  the  tliree. 

20192.  Do  away  with  the  grammar  book  alto- 
gether?— T would  do  away  with  the  grammar  text 
book,  except  that  I would  make  it  a special  subject  or 
optional  subject. 

20193.  Mr.  Mollov. — I infer  from  your  memo- 
randum that  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duction of  kindergarten  where  ithas  not  been  already 
introduced,  and  its  extension  ? — Undoubtedly. 

20194.  Also  of  elementary  science  on  a larger 
scale  than  at  present? — Yes,  the  natural  sciences  in 
particular. 

20195.  You  have  indicated  the  way  in  which 
that  might  be  couveiiiently  carried  out? — Natural 
scicjnce  is  one  subject  particularly  adapted  to 
children. 

20196.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  manii.d  instruction  1 — Yes. 

20197.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme,  worked 
it  outabsolutely  on  paper,  by  wliiok  these  improvements 
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couid-Jie  intro<Uioecl  into  oxir  present  system  1 — I can- 
Dot'say  I have  put  anything  on  paper, 'hut  I think  I 
could  very  quickly  make  out  a provisional  programme 
gg,.gaai'<l8  elementary  science. 

20198.  Would  you  kindly  do  so  at  your  convenience 
and  hand  it  in? — i'es. 

20199.  By  natural  science  what  do  you  mean? — 
The  extension  of  object  lessons. 

20200.  Captain  Shaw. — Only  applied  to  plants  and 
such  things? — I would  apply  it  to  minerals  and  the 
products  of  manufacture. 

20201.  Natural  science  is  the  science  of  nature? — 
Hittural  science  would  be  the  principal  part  of  it;  but 
natural  science  includes  more  than  plant  teaching. 

20202.  Natural  science  includes  the  science  of 
nature,  the  whole  of  physics  and  chemistry? — Of 
course,  in  its  extended  sense  it  includes  botany  and 
geology  and  biology. 

2020.3.  Mr.  Molloy.—  Have  you  thought  out  any 
ulan  by  which  teachers  who  are  not  now  intimately 
acquainted  with  these'  branches  could  acquire 
a knowledge  of  them  in  a comparatively  short 
time  ? — I suggest  there  that  something  more  should  be 
done  in  the  training  colleges ; and  it  would  also  be  very 
desirable  if  they  could  be  drafted  over  to  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Science  for  laboratory  work. 

20204.  By  the  Royal  College  of  Science  do  you 
mean  the  Dublin  one? — Yes. 

202U5.  Even  at  present  are  there  not  facilities  for 
teacliPi's  to  go  up  there  and  get  instruction? — No,  that 
has  practically  died  out ; the  teachers  have  given  up 
teaching  in  connection,  with  the  Scieiice  and  Art  De- 
partiueut  as  they  used  to  teach  formerly. 

20206.  Do  not  the  facilities  exist  though  they 
are  not  availed  of? — They  don’t  exist  for  teachers 
except  such  as  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  Science 
and  Art,  and  none  of  the  teachers  now  are.  The  real 
cause  that  it  could  not  be  worked  is  that  the  teachers 
have  given  up  teaching  for  the  Science  and  Art. 

20207.  But  that,  if  I mistake  not,  is  for  another 
reason  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  programme  ? 
—Yes,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  us 
being  able  to  utilise  these  classes. 

20208.  But  locally  here  have  you  not  a very  good 
school  of  art? — We  have. 

20209.  And  could  not  the  teachers  here  avail  them- 
selves of  the  school  of  art,  especially  in  connection 
with  drawing? — They  could,  undoubtedly  ; and  if  a 
programme  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  was  drawn 
up,  with  respociable  fees  attached,  I fancy  the  teachers 
would  very  quickly  qualify  themselves  for  taking  them 
up  and  teaching  them. 

20210  You  are  in  favour  of  having  an  interval  of, 
say  an  hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a roll-call 
twice  ? — Yes. 

20211.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  practical 
difficulty  with  regard  to  that  roll  call? — At  present 
of  course  we  have  not  what  you  might  designate  roll- 
call,  but  they  are  supposed  in  ca'^es  where  children 
don’t  come  back  to  canosl  the  attendance. 

20212.  But  if  there  are  two  attendances  in  the 
day,  do  yon  see  any  pi'actical  inconvenience  arising? 
—I  see  no  practical  inconvenience  ; it  only  involves 
the  loss  of  a few  minutes. 

20213.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  junior 
teachere  marking  the  rolls  while  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tion was  going  on,  and  thereby  economising  the 
time? — Ceitainly;  there  is  no  reality  in  the 
objection. 

2021 4.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  Belfast  schools ; it  was  laid  down  as  a 
vegulation  in  the  model  school? — Undoubtedly. 

20215.  Have  you  many  half-timers  ? — I have  more 
than  thirty  schools  having  half-timers — probably 
about  1,000  children'. 

. 20216.  What  subjects  do  they  lose? — They  drop 
off  in  fourth  class,  as  a ru,le. 

■ 20217.  Have' you  any  half-tinie  school  not  carrying 
out  grammar  or  geography  1 — Ohj  dear  no  ; they  are 


bound  according  to  the  present  rules  to'take'up'these  ' •'•'BelfiAt 
subjects ; these  are  compulsory  in  every  school,  Ocf. iVi897. 

20218.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  having  class 
examination  and  taking  up  all  the  pupils  on  the 
. rolls? — No,  I am  not  an  advocate  for  class  examina- 
tion as  distingurihed  from  individual  examinatioa ; 
but  when  I have  my  judgment  fully  formed  as  to  the 
profii’iency  of  a class,  I should  be  at  liberty  to  note  my 
judgment  of  the  class  as  a whole  ; but  in  arriving  at 
that  judsrraent  I should  like  to  examine  individually 
a number  of  the  pupils. 

20219.  You  mentioned  that,  if  in  conducting  an 
examination  you  found  defective  methods,  yon  had  no 
opportunity,  or  could  not  control  that  in  any  ■way  1 — 

I have  no  effective  means  of  rooting  out  these  things. 

20220.  Have  you  not  in  your  report  the  general 
minute  or  summary  of  your  judgment  of  the 
school,  and  in  that  could  you  not  introduce  some- 
thing 1 — 1 have ; they  teach  arithmetic  very  largely 
by  cards,  and  I consider  that  a most  defective 
method,  except  they  are  introduced  at  the  coiTect 
time.  I think  I did  some  time  ago  get  a teacher 
reprimanded  for  these  cards.  The  I'esult  was 
that  if  he  thought  I was  coming  into  the  school,  the 
cards  would  be  put  away  in  a hurry,  but  wl)en  I went 
away  they  would  be  taken  out  again. 

20221.  Thatotherpoint  referred  to,  that  theboys  hold 
the  pens  in  an  improper  way,  would  you  not  think  that 
a proper  matter  for  comment  in  your  report? — Yes  ; 
but  two  forces  would  be  acting  against  one  another. 

I would  be  driving  the  teacher  one  way,  and  the 
results  system  would  be  driving  him  in  another. 

20222.  Have  you  not  a school  observation  book, 
and  have  you  not  an  oppoitunity  at  the  moment  of 
calling  attention  to  defects  ? — Yes,  but  he  won’t' listen 
to  me  ; at  least  not  as  well  as  if  he  were  paid  for  good 
methods. 

20223.  Mr.  Struthers. — Have  you  always  the 
opportunity  of  observing  it  ? — I don’t  know  that  I 
have.  My  hf*ad  is  down  on  my  papers,  and  T am 
always  working  against  time  on  the  marking  paper. 

20224.  But  on  the  spot  you  have  an  opportunity 
provided  by  the  Commissioners  for  calling  attention 
to  these  defects  ? — I have,  and  no  doubt  the  Commis- 
sioners would  act  on  any  recommendation  I make ; but 
from  my  experience  I am  bound  to  say  that  my  calling 
attention,  and  repeating  the  calling,  or  even  the  Com- 
missiotiers’  reprimands,  are  not  effective  for  making 
teachers  choose  good  methods  in  preference  to  bad,  if 
they  6nd  the  bad  will  reach  the  result  with  less  effort 
to  themselves. 

20225.  You  mention  that  you  have  a large  number 
of  children  to  examine  dtiring  the  year.  I think  you 
mentioned  18,000  ? — Rather  more. 

20226.  'What  proportion  ■would  you  say  of  those 
children  belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  ? — About 
20  per  cent. 

20227.  What  percentage  would  you  say  included 
in  the  infants? — About  20  or  25  per  cent. 

20228.  The  individual  examination  of  the  infants 
is  not  necessary.  Now,  here  is  the  inspectors’ 
instructions  in  their  Code  ; “ Individual  examination 
of  pupils  presented  as  infants  may  be  dispensed  •with.” 

Would  not  that  relieve  you  very  much? — Not  much. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  examine  the  infant  class  ; but 
in  any  case  the  Commissioners  insist  on  individual 
mai-king.  Supposed  examine threeorfour.andgivethem 
each  nought,  what  mark  must  I give  to  the  next  child  ? 

20229.  Could  you  not  conduct  the  examination  of 
the  infants  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  yourself  that  ; .. 

every  member  of  that  class  had  been  properly  taught? 

— Without  examining  some  of  them  ? 

20230.  Without  individual  examination  ?— I could 
distinctly,  but  I could  not  satisfy  the  condifcion.s  of 
the  marking  paper  according  to  my  own  ideas.  ■ 

20231.  Suppose  you  had  ten  pupils  in  a draft,  and 
“ hands  up”  for  all  who  knew  a certain  thing,  and  all 
hands  were  held. u)),  and  you  selected  three  or  four, 
would  not  that  satisfy  you? — Undoubt«-dly;' but..I 
am  obliged  to  put  down  a specific  mark  forevery  pupil. 

2 E 2 
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20232.  What  conscientious  scruple  could  7011  have 
to  mark  everyone  one  if  they  showed  vivacity  and 
alertness  1 — I have  always  been  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  there  is  a particular  child  there,  and  I 
give  the  child  a mark,  t!iat  is  the  mark  the  child 
deserved. 

20233.  By  your  own  individual  examination  do  you 
really  differentiale  between  1 and  2 mark — do  you 
undertake  by  an  individual  examination  of  infants  to 
difierentiate  between  1,  2,  3,  and  4? — I have  always 
done  it. 

20234.  Your  child  No.  1 may  get  a No.  2 pass, 
and  No.  2 child  may  get  a No.  1 1 — Precisely ; and 
my  papers  are  always  made  out  in  that  way. 

20235.  The  chief  point  I want  to  bring  out  is  that, 
while  you  have  18.00C,  25  per  cent,  are  infants  that 
may  be  examined  in  the  way  I indicated  1 — I don’t 
knoM-  that  it  is  26  per  cent,  exactly — perhaps  more 
or  less  ; but  not  a larger  percentage  than  diere  is  in 
any  other  district. 

20236.  Mr.  Rkdington. — You  are  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  kindergarten  teaching  to  ordinary 
schools  where  there  are  no  organized  infann  depart- 
ments 1 — I am. 

20237.  Could  it  be  carried  out  in  a school  where 
there  was  one  teacher  and  one  monitor  1 — Of  course  I 
would  not  expect  it  would  be  as  efficient,  but  some  of 
the  exercises  might  be  taught.  They  have  to  fill  up 
the  time  of  the  infants  now. 

20238.  And  could  it  be  carried  out  wliere  there 
was  no  class  room  ? — Oh,  yes;  you  could  have  a few 
suitable  infants’  desks  in  a ]>art  of  the  room  by  them- 
selves, and  they  could  be  put  there  at  the  exercises. 

20239.  You  think  a single  teacher  with  a monitor 
could  manage  the  ordinary  classes  and  teach  some  c-f 
the  kindergarten  exercises  ? — Yes,  if  they  understood 
the  system.  I think  kindergarten  dra%ving  could  be 
severed  from  the  general  kindergarten  programme, 
and  introduced  even  in  ordinary  schools. 

20240.  As  regards  agriculture,  would  you  confine 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  schools  where  there  was 
a small  plot  of  ground  attached  for  the  practical 
exemplification  of  the  teaching  1 — I don’t  think  I 
would ; the  teaching  of  principles,  if  done  intelli- 
gently, is  worth  something,  but  I would  try  and  in- 
troduce some  test  to  see  whether  tlie  teacher  has 
done  anything  to  illustrate  his  teaching  by  refeience 
to  the  agricultural  processes  going  on  round  about 
him. 

20241.  You  would  not  be  content  with  teaching 
from  the  text-book  only? — Oh,  dear,  no,  it  is  not  worth 
anything. 

20242,  It  has  been  suggested  there  might  be  pot- 
gardening— the  rearing  of  plants  in  pots — have  you 
seen  anytJiing  of  that  kind  tried? — Yes,  we  have  it 
in  some  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  a vei-y  nice  occupa- 
tion for  children. 

20243.  They  might  be  taught  the  elements  of 
botany,  and  shown  the  value  of  manures  ? — Possibly, 
on  a small  scale. 

20244.  Could  you  not  show  the  value  of  manure 
in  the  case  of  even  one  plant  ? — You  could,  to  be  sure. 

20245.  Mr.  Stbuthees. — Would  it  not  be  a con- 
tinuation in  the  nature  of  the  teaching  you  were 
advocating  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  bo  on  a very  limited 


scale ; you  could  do  more  systematic  teaching  by 
taking  the  children  into  the  country. 

20246.  Mr.  Rbdington. — Then,  you  would  not 
allow  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  city  schools'!— 
Oh,  dear,  no. 

20247.  What  are  the  difficulties  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  teaching  of  cookery? — As  regards  the  teachinv 
of  cookery,  one  of  the  principal  objections  at  the  pie- 
sent  time  with  the  pupils  among  whom  I luincipally 
work,  that  is  the  mill  ))opulation,  is.  that  they  don’t 
.seem  to  know  the  meaning  or  advantage  of  it  at  all, or 
of  anything  else,  except  earning  wages  in  mills. 

20248.  Have  they  not  to  cook  their  dinners  at 
home  ? — I think  it  is  in  a very  rudimentary  way. 

20249.  In  the  country  districts  are  they  not 
accustomed  to  cook  all  their  meals  at  home  ? — In  a 
very  elementary  way. 

20250.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  parents 
of  the  future  should  cook  better  ? — Decidedly,  I am 
onlv  incutiouing  the  obstacles  that  we  have  got  to 
surmount. 

20251.  Then  these  mill-workers  don’t  cook  tiieir 
food  at  home,  but  buy  it  ? — I believe  they  live  on  two 
or  three  staple  commodities,  tea,  bread,  and  a few 
potatoes. 

20253.  Ca]Dtaia  Shaw. — Don’t  they  get  their 
principal  meal  brought  to  them  ? — Yes. 

20254.  CiiAiRiTAN. — Who  cooks  the  potatoes?— I 
think  they  have  the  tea  cooked  overnight ; and  with 
regard  to  tiie  potatoes,  I don’t  think  they  take  them 
until  their  day’s  work  is  over. 

20255.  Mr.  Rbdingtox.—  But  your  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  cookery  taught? — Yes, 

20256.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  start  a cookery  class? — I have  not.  X put 
myself  in  communication  with  some  of  tlie  manageis 
last  year,  with  a view  to  start  some  of  these  cookery 
classes,  and  they  all  complained  of  the  expense.  I 
S])oke  to  one  or  two  manager's  recently,  and  I said  I 
thought  the  Commission  would  be  very  anxious  to 
hear  an  account  of  these  things  from  them,  and 
possibly  they  may  come  before  the  Commission. 
The  expense,  of  course,  will  be  a variable  quantity. 
Sometimes  a room  will  be  available,  and  soinetimes  it 
will  not. 

2U257.  If  there  was  a class-room  in  the  school  could 
not  tlia  t be  used  after  school  hours  ? — Distinctly,  and 
T think  a continuation  class  would  be  admirable  for 
such  a thing  as  cookery. 

20258.  Tlie  appliances  for  artisan  cookery  are  not 
very  numerous  or  expensive  ? — Oh,  not  at  all ; and 
the  cookery  should  be  adapted  to  the  materials  they 
are  likely  to  have — simple  cookery.  Something 
should  be  done  also  to  show  them  how  to  keep  their 
houses  comfortable. 

20269,  You  would  be  in  favour  of  including  house- 
wifery in  the  subjects  for  which  we  might  give  a fee? 
— I think  domestic  economy,  hygiene  and  ssich 
subjects  as  these  for  girls  in  the  higher  classes  would 
form  a suitable  equivalent  to  the  elementary  science 
for  boys. 

20260.  1 saw  that  in  the  model  school  they  had 
taught  the  girls  how  to  lay  a table,  and  clean  up 
rooms — would  you  extend  that,  and  teach  the  girls 
the  duties  of  a housemaid? — I would,  distinctly. 
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20261.  Chairmax. — You  are  Di.strict  Inspector  of 
National  Schools,  Belfast  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

20262.  Does  your  district  adjoin  that  of  the  last 
witness? — Yes. 

20263.  How  do  you  divide  Belfast  ? — Shankhill 
road  is  the  dividing  line ; I am  to  the  south  of  it. 

20264.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  Commission 
your  views  upon  the  subject  of  drawing  in  National 
schools  ? — Drawing  is  best  taught  in  the  kindergarten 
schools,  it  is  commenced  there  by  the  children  who 


are  five  years  of  age,  it  is  continued  until  they  are 
between  eight  and  nine ; then  the  teaching  is  not  so 
good  in  the  senior  classes,  for  it  is  taught  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  The  kindergarten  teaching  is  altogether 
practical,  the  child  at  once  commences  to  draw  lines  in 
the  right  way,  horirontal  lines  from  right  to  left,  and 
left  to  right,  and  perpendicular  lines  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  bottom  to  top,  and  that  is  continued 
through  the  whole  course.  Then  it  builds  the  “ forms 
of  Life,”  first  with  sticks,  sometimes  with  cubes,  and 
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gets  a clear  notion  of  what  it  is  drawing  before  it  com- 
mences to  draw  it  at  all. 

ii0265.  What  is  the  fault  you  find  with  the  draw- 
ing as  taught  in  the  senior  classes! — There  is  no 
ctinnecting  link  wliatever  between  tlie  drawing  in 
kiudergarten  and  the  drawing  in  the  senior  classes! — 
In  the  senior  classes  charts  are  put  up  before  the 
pupils  eitlier  on  an  easel  or  a blackboard,  the  pupil 
gets  a sheet  of  paper,  and  makes  as  fair  a copy  as  he 
can,  he  gets  no  teaching  from  the  teacher  on  the 
blackboard,  the  teacher  u.sually  goes  through  the 
pupils,  from  pupil  to  pupil,  and  points  out  any  errors, 
and  draws  a little  himself,  and  that  is  the  way  the 
lesson  proceeds.  The  teacher  does  not  use  the  chalk 
at  all,  which  I think  he  should  do.  And  he  might 
frequently  put  the  object  before  tlie  child,  say  an 
oidiuary  iukbottle,  and  draw  the  outline  on  the  board 
for  the  child.  Of  course  these  sheets  that  are  used 
are  very  convenient,  and  in  the  end  the  jmpils  are 
able  to  make  a fair  copy,  and  use  the  pencil  freely, 
but  the  subject  is  not  very  interesting  wdien  dealt 
with  in  that  way. 

20266.  What  do  you  think  about  the  subject  of 
kindergarten  generally! — I think  it  is  eKcellent,  it 
is  really  manual  training  as  far  as  it  goes. 

20267.  You  -would  have  it  carried  on  to  higher 
stages! — Yes,  I think  it  should  be  carried  on  to  even 
a griiater  extent  in  infant  schools,  the  infant  schools 
mi'dit,  in  some  cases,  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
pupils  for  another  year,  and  in  that  way  there -would 
be  an  extension  of  kindergarten  iu  all  its  details. 
The  drill  and  drawing,  which  are  excellent,  might  be 
extended  to  the  senior  classes. 

20268.  But  there  is  some  drill  in  thesenior  classes? 
— It  is  not  universal. 

20269.  In  the  model  school!— Yes,  but  in  a great 
many  schools  in  my  district  there  is  no  drill. 

20270.  Is  the  model  school  in  your  district ! — 
It  is. 

20271.  Would  you  tell  us  what  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  your  present  district!—  There  are  three 
classes,  two  large  classes  in  handicraft,  and  one  small 
class,  there  is  practical  instruction  in  cookery  given 
at  the  model  school,  but  only  at  the  model  school. 

20272.  Do  you  think  that  the  instruction  given  in 
cookery  is  satisfactory  ! — Very  satisfactory,  and  most 
successful 

20273.  Is  the  instruction  given  in  handicraft  success- 
ful ! The  instruction  in  handicraft  has  not,  I think, 

been  veiy  populai-. 

20274.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  given!  It  is  not 
given  in  connection  with  drawing  !— It  is  not. 

20275.  Can  you  give  proper  insti-uction  in  wood- 
work unconnected  with  drawing ! — I think  not ; I 
think  there  should  be  drawing. 

20276.  You  agree  with  me  that  it  would  he  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  so  ; the  child  must  trust  to 
the  eye  if  there  is  no  drawing ! — There  should  be 
drawing. 

20277.  R.ev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — You  are  the  responsible 
manager  of  the  model  school! — Yes. 

20278.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  provision  for 
rendering  the  teaching  of  drawing  efficient  in  the 
model  schools! — No,  I am  not  iiltogether  satisfied 
with  it. 

20279.  What  do  you  think  is  the  disadvantage 
there!— -We  should  have  a lot  of  models,  but  we  have 
practically  none. 

20280.  Wliat  models  would  you  particulaily  desire ! 
— I would  first  take  the  cube,  cylinder  and  cone,  and 
commence  with  those,  and  advance  from  stage  to 
st^e. 

20281.  And  if  you  were  provided  with  these 
models,  you  have  reason  to  believe,  as  the  manager 
of  the  school,  and  a very  expei'ieneed  educationist, 
that  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  model  school 
would  be  more  efficient! — Yes,  it  would,  but  of 
course  the  results  programme  as  at  present  drawn 
does  not  actually  require  model  dra-wing,  and 


consequently  to  some  extent  it  has  been  neglected, 
whereas  formerly  in  the  model  school  it  -was  taught. 

20282.  You  have  been  a considerable  time  in  this 
district  ? — Nearly  five  years. 

20283.  You  have  come  in  contact,  no  doubt, -with 
the  objections  entertained  here  towards  the  alternative 
scheme  for  girls  in  the  sixth  class ! — Oh,  yes. 

20284.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  objections  ! — 
One  objection  is  that  made-up  materials  are  very  cheap, 
and  can  be  purchased  very  readily  here,  and  the  other 
and  great  objection  has  been  made  on  the  part  of 
parents  that  they  think  their  children  should  go  to 
school  for  litoraiy  -work,  and  not  for  this  industrial 
training,  that  is  one  of  the  real  objections. 

30285.  They  think  the  little  time  that  children 
have  at  the  primary  schools  should  be  given  to  literary 
instruction,  as  they  won’t  have,  after  they  go  to  their 
calling  in  life,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  infor- 
mation 1 — Exactly. 

20266.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  document  that  the 
managers  of  schools  in  Belfast  sent  to  our  Board  in 
reference  to  this  alternative  programme,  asking  not 
to  have  it  put  in  force  here ! — I have  not  seen  the 
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document. 

20287.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  your  colleague 
with  regard  to  a modification  of  the  curriculum  in 
arithmetic  and  mensuration,  do  you  share  those 

opinions! To  some  extent —to  a considerable  extent 

as  regards  arithmetic,  I think  that  there  should 

always  be  oral  arithmetic  in  evei-y  school  from  first 
class  up.  It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  make  a child 
know  its  tables  thoroughly  as  it  is  to  add.  Menta' 
arithmetic  sliould  be  continued  step  by  step,  examined 
separately,  and  paid  for  sejiarately,  and  m that  way 
the  boys  -would  be  made  good  calculators,  and  I 
cannot  say  they  are  now, 

20288.  Do  you  think  children  in  the  model 
school  properly  understand  the  reason  for  “ carrying  ” 
in  subtraction ! — I don’t  think  so,  because  I don’t 
think  the  subject  is  taught.  I think  the  theory  of 
arithmetic  is  not  very  much  taught,  the  questions 
asked  at  the  results  examination  don’t  require  much 
theory,  nor  do  the  cards  contain  many  questions  where 
a knowledge  of  theory  is  required  also. 

20289.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  pupil 
teachers  would  be  equal  to  explaining  the  reason  of 
“carrying”  in  subtraction! — I don’t  know,  I have 
xiever  seen  any  attempt  to  explain  it. 

20290.  Are  you  of  opinion  ms  one  of  the  inspectors, 
reported  in  a special  report),  that  the  contents  of 
inspectors’  cardsin  these  subjects  aie  known  through- 
out the  schools  belbre  the  examination  conies  on ! — I 
don’t  think  the  contents  are  actually  known,  but  the 
nature  of  the  questions  is  pretty  well  known. 

20291.  If  after  the  examination  for  results  con- 
diicted  by  an  inspector  a teacher  were  to  recon- 
struct his  classes  and  ask  the  pupils  one  by  one  “ what 
questions  did  you  get! ’’--and  take  them  down, 
and  pass  that  information  on  to  another  teacher, 
and  he  did  the  same  thing,  and  on  to  another,  and  he 
did  the  same  thing,  in  three  or  four  or  five  cases,  would 
they  not  be  able  to  actmdly  have  in  their  possession 
the  contents  of  the  inspector’s  cards ! —It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  have  the  contents  of  most  of  them  if 


chat  were  done. 

20292.  And  this  practice  would  affect  the  examina- 
tion in  results  and  form  an  argument  against  the 
results  system!— It  would  foi-m  an  argument  against 
the  results  system  in  arithmetic. 

20293,  You  agree  with  Mr.  Dalton  with  regai-d  to 
the  introduction  of  mensuration! — Certainly. 

20294.  Is  algebra  taught  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent!— Yes,  algebra  is  taught  in  a lai'ge  number  of 
my  schools. 

20296.  Do  you  think  the  theory  of  arithmetic 
could  be  better  taught  through  algebra  than  by 
arithmetic  itself! — Decidedly,  in  more  advanced 
arithmetic. 

20296.  The  algebraic  formulae  would  remain  more 
readily'  in  their  memory;  also  difficult  questions  in 
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B^at.  aiitlnnetic  are  sometimes  more  easily  'worlced  by 
Ocu  li  IS97.  algebra  1 — No  doubt. 

Mt  wiiTiam  20297.  Suppose  we  were  to  introduce  any  system  of 
Pedlow,  B.A.  manual  instruction,  such  as  we  have  be'-n  contem- 
plating, could  we  shorten  the  time  devoted  to  ad- 
vanced arithmetic  and  some  of  the  higJier  subjects  1 — 
1 think  so. 

20298.  How  would  you  suggest  we  might  doit? — 
I would  make  the  arithmetic  in  the  higher  classes 
much  easier,  especially  in  first  and  second  stages  of 
sixth,  and  attach  a great  deal  more  importance  to 
mental  arithmetic  and  pay  specially  for  it.  I think 
that  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  geography  might 
be  made  optional,  they  are  not  subjects  to  be  neglected 
at  all.  but  taught  in  a different  way  without  going 
into  details. 

20299.  Do  you  think  that  the  compulsory  teaching  of 
explanation  in  connection  with  reading  will  much  more 
occupy  the  teacher’s  time  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  most 
benetical  though. 

20300.  But  I am  anxious  to  know  how  it  bears  on 
the  i-ime  of  the  school? — Several  teachers  have  told 
me  that  they  had  to  extend  the  time. 

20301.  Is  there  much  dictation  done  in  the 
schools  ? — I should  say  about  three  days  a week  and, 
perhaps  half  an  hour  each  day. 

20302.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  trying  to  teach 
drawing  at  all  in  a school  under  a senioi'  teacher  who 
had  not  a certificate  in  drawing?— I don’t  think  it 
would  be  a success ; but,  lie  might  not  have  a certi- 
ficate in  drawing  and  vet  be  able  to  teach,  in  that 
case  I would  let  him  try. 

20303.  Suppose  managers  were  to  say'  “Drawing  is 
now  made  of  great  importance  and  almost  obligatory, 
•and  we  must  get  a teacher  that  can  teach  drawing, 
and  if  you  don't  qualify  we  will  have  to  part  with  you 
and  get  another,”  do  you  think  that  would  be  fair  to 
the  older  teachers? — I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
dismiss  a teacher  because  he  did  not  know  drawing. 

21.1304.  If  we  could  devise  some  method  by  which  in 
such  schools  drawing  might  be  usefully  taught,  don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  ? — Moat 
deaivalfie. 

20305.  Mr.  Struthees.— Your  district  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Mr,  Dalton? — Yes,  I have 
forty  rural  schools  out  of  1 39  in  the  district  altogether. 

20306.  Do  you  agi-ee  with  the  last  witness  that  the 
j>resent  method  of  examination  tends  to  lay  stress  on 
the  results  of  the  examination  rather  than  tlie 
methods  of  teaching  ? — Oh,  decidedly.  It  is  what  the 
inspector  wants  that  the  teacher  very  frequently  con- 
siders. 

20307.  You  agree  generally  with  what  you  heard 
Mr.  Dalton  say  on  that  subject? — Certainly. 

20308.  How  long  have  the  cards  that  you  are  at 
present  using  in  the  schools  been  in  use  ? — 
They  have  been  iu  use  for  some  years,  I cannot  say 
how  long,  some  have  been  in  use  for  five  or  six  years. 

20309.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  these  cards  must  be  pretty  familiar  by  this 
•time? — The  nature  of  the  cards  must  be  known, 

20310.  And  don’t  you  think  the  actual  figures? — 
I don’t  think  the  actual  figures  are  really  known. 

20311.  It  is  quite  possible  to  take  a copy  of  the 
cards? — It  is  if  a deliberate  attempt  was  made. 

20312.  Short  of  making  a copy  might  not  the 
children  give  a practically  Accurate  account  of  the  card 
for  all  purposes  to  the  teacher  ? — Certainly.  . 

20313.  You  would  have  drawing  taught  as  part  of 
a good  general  education  1 — Decidedly. 

20314.  Also  elementary  science  Yes,  as  far  as 
the  time  would  permit. 

20315.  And  you  think  highly  of  the  effect  of 
kindcrgaiten  instruction  so  far  as  you  have  seen  it? — 
Yes,  I think  it  is  excellent. 

20316.  You  think  it  might  be  carried  a little 
further? — Certainly,  portions  of  the  programme  might 
be  extended  to  senior  classes. 

20317.  Would  you  regard  such  a subject  as  card- 
board work,  which  we  saw  in  the  model  school  to-day, 


as  a suitable  extension  of  kindergarten  work  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

20318.  Captain  Shaw. — You  mentioned  that  model 
drawing  should  be  taught  with  the  blackboard,  have 
you  ever  seen  this  done? — Very  little,  I have  seen  it 
done  in  two  schools  only. 

20319.  Do  you  recommend  it  as  a good  method  of 
teaching  model  drawing? — It  was  drawing  fi-oni  the 
flat  I referred  to,  not  model  drawing,  I mean  outline 
drawing,  but  frequently  the  object  may  be  put  before 
the  child, 

2ii320.  Each  child  would  have  a different  view,  and 
yon  cannot  draw  one  view  ou  the  blackboard  or  you 
would  liave  all  the  children  copying  it? — If  the 
teacher  draws  the  object  properly  on  the  blackboard 
the  children  see  it,  that  is  a better  plan  than  is  at 
present  carried  out  where  the  teacher  puts  a chart 
before  the  children. 

20321.  In  talking  of  the  object  you  mean  a fiat 
drawing  ? — A flat  drawing. 

20322.  Siijipose  you  want  to  introduce  some  of 
these  new  subjects,  do  you  think  they  would  be  taken 
up  in  the  schools  if  there  was  no  money  to  be  made 
by  the  teacher  ont  of  them  ? — I don’t  think  they 
would  be  successful  if  there  was  no  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  teaciier.  I think  the  teacher  must  certainly 
get  some  money  for  his  work.  Do  you  mean  outside 
school  hours  or  inside  school  hours? 

20323.  Inside  school  hours? — Yes,  I think  they 
-would  be  successful  inside  school  hours. 

20324.  Suppose  all  the  necessary  apparatus  was 
paid  for  and  a grant  given  which  would  cover  wear 
and  tear,  would  the 'subject  be  taken  up  if  no  results 
fees  weie  paid  for  it? — No,  I don’t  think  the  subject 
would  be  successful  except  tiiere  was  a grant  in  some 
wa}'  made. 

20325.  If  the  system  of  results  fees  was  continued 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  displace  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  you  get  results  fees  now  and 
pay  results  for  the  new  subject? — Yes,  or  else  pay  a 
merit  grant  for  manual  training. 

20326.  Would  you  like  to  see  a grant  for  discipline 
in  the  schools  t — It  would  greatly  improve  the  schools. 

20327.  If  such  a grant  was  made  would  you  con- 
sider it  necessary  that  part  should  be  spent  on  the 
school  or  would  it  not  imply  that  part  of  it  was  spent 
in  providing  suitable  apparatus  I — That  should  be 
distinct  from  the  meiit  grant. 

20328.  Mr.  Molloy. — Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
present  system  of  conducting  results  examinations  by 
the  inspectors  ? — I am  not. 

20329.  Would  you  briefly  indicate  the  leading 
points  on  which  you  desire  a change  ? — In  large 
schools  I don’t  think  an  individual  examination  of  the 
pupils  is  required,  a few  might  bo  examined,  five  or 
six  might  be  taken  in  reading  out  of  a class  of  twenty, 
an  inspector  when  he  liad  taken  that  number  would 
have  a very  good  idea  whether  the  subject  were  well 
taught. 

20330.  Then  you  would  pay  for  the  whole  class  ? — 
Yes,  and  writing  is  a subject  that  takes  very  little 

20331.  Would  you  extend  the  payment  also  to 
pupils  who  had  not  attended  the  niininuim  number  of 
days  provided  you  found  they  were  fairly  instructed  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

20332.  And  in  that  way  virtually  all  the  chikh'en 
on  the  roil  on  the  occasion  of  the  results  examination 
would  undergo  some  examination  ? — It  would  be  wise 
that  they  all  should  be  examined. 

20333.  And  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  results 
system  was  it  not  a fact  that  all  the  pupils  on  the 
rolls  were  required  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  the 
examinatioi'  ? — Not  since  1 was  appointed. 

20334.  Have  you  many  evening  schools  in  Belfast 
— Only  one,  the  model  school. 

20336.  Now  some  years  ago  the  number  was  very 
large,  I have  personal  knowledge  that  it  was  twenty- 
seven  in  the  district  that  you  preside  over.  What 
led  Co  the  falling  away  in  that  number  of  important 
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schools  ? — I really  could  not  say.  I know  one  evening 
school  was  opened  a couple  of  years  ago  hei'e,  the 
pupils  attended  fora  while  and  they  gradually  dropped 
off,  would  not  attend. 

20336.  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  evening  schools 
is  not  in  favour  with  managers  and  pupils  1 — I know 
managers  are  in  favour  of  them.  But  it  has  been  a 
failure,  the  grown-up  boys  and  girls  won’t  spend  their 
evenings  at  llie  evening  school ; T think  if  there  was 
probably  manual  training  introduced,  it  would  make 
an  evening  school  attractive.  Literary  work  only  to 
young  boys  and  girls,  not  very  well  prepared,  is  tedious, 
and  they  get  fatigued  and  leave. 

20337.  If  the  present  programme  of  the  National 
Board  for  evening  classes  was  modified  you  think  it 
would  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  number  1 — I think 
it  might  be  modified. 

20338.  Mr.  Redingion. — What  did  you  think  of 
the  proposal  made  yesterday,  that  schools  might  bo 
divided  into  three  grades,  and  those  registered  as 
excellent  might  not  be  examined  minutely  each  year  1 

'Pliere  is  no  need  to  examine  a school  that  is 

excellent  every  year,  if  its  reputation  was  well-known, 
incidental  visits  would  be  sufficient. 

20339.  You  lay  great  stress  in  your  report  on  in- 
cidenial  visits  and  visits  made  without  notice! — Yes, 
I think  to  see  the  school  in  its  ordinary  working 
attire  is  the  best  way  of  forming  an  idea  of  how  the 
teaching  is  going  on. 

20340.  At  such  visits  the  inspector  could  examine 
a class  or  the  whole  school  if  he  wished! — Yes,  and 
could  observe  the  method. 

20341.  The  great  advantage  of  that  system  is  that 
he  could  observe  the  method  of  the  teacher  which  he 
cannot  do  at  present! — Yes,  the  results  examination 
da^'  is  not  a good  day  to  observe  method. 

'20342.  Would  you  limit  the  number  of  extra 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  case  of  badly  conducted 
schools! — Decidedly,  I think  a badly  conducted 
school  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  extra  subjects 
except  singing  and  drawing. 

20343.  Mr.  Strutheks. — Do  you  find  extra  sub- 
jects are  often  taken  up  in  schools  where  the  literary 
work  is  weak ! — I do  not. 

20344.  Mr.  Redington. — I see  that  you  say  in 
your  report  that  grammar  and  geography  might  be 
regarded  as  optional  subjects,  but  that  the  merit  grant 
should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  them, 
and  that  no  highly  classed  or  trained  teacher  should 
be  allowed  to  omit  them  from  his  programme! — 
A highly  classed  teacher  can  do  a great  deal  more 
work  than  those  of  medium  ability. 

20345.  You  strongly  advocate  class  examination, 
and  say  that  5U  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  childreu 


would  be  quite  enough  to  examine ! — Yes,  to  form  an  Bslfast: '' 
idea  of  the  whole  school.  ont.  u.mgj. . 

20346.  You  say  “ It  would  seem  ludicrous  to  give 
a child  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  a failure  in  kinder-  ' 

garteu  where  the  subject  is  well  taugbt,  to  examine 
and  give  a failure  in  music  to  a child  who  has  no 
musical  ear,  if  the  work  in  general  be  excellent,  and  in 
a very  weli-tau|ht  drawing  class  to  cull  out  one  or 
two,  through  no  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  give  them  a 
failure  ” 1 — Yes,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  the  child 
who  fails  is  the  one  that  has  given  the  teacher  most 
trouble. 

20347.  Chaieman. — Is  there  any  temptation  or  the 
contrary  to  the  teacher  with  the  present  system  of 
working  f 07'  tlie  results  examination,  to  give  mo.st  of  his 
attention  to  the  clever  children  and  neglect  the  stupid 
ones,  or  is  it  rather  the  other  way ! — I think  the 
teacher  pays  most  attention  to  the  stupid  boys,  the 
clever  chihlren  do  with  very  little  teaching,  under  the 
results  system  they  are  sure  to  pass. 

20348.  Is  it  not  alleged  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  that  the  effect  is  exactly  the 
other  way,  that  it  pays  better  to^attend  to  the  clever 
children  and  let  the  stupid  ones  alojie ! —The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Intermediate  school  profite  greatly  by  the 
clever  children. 

20349.  Mr.  Redixgton. — I see  in  the  same  report 
you  say  “ Class  examination  should  aim  at  discovering 
and  encouraging  successful  teaching,  and  discounten- 
ancing merely  mechanical  and  cramming  work,  this 
could,  I think,  be  best  accomplished  by  attaching 
special  importance  to  reading  taken  in  connection  with 
explanation,  to  oral  as  well  as  written  aiitlinietic,  and 
writing  in  connection  with  composition.”  Is  that 
still  your  opinion  1 — It  is. 

20350.  MnSTRUTiiERS.-Do  you  often  find  clever 
children  who  really  can  read  a book  in  half  a year  and 
are  kept  reading  the  same  book  lor  another  half-year 
before  they  are  advanced  to  a new  book !- — Yes, 

20351.  That  is  a bad  system  for  the  purpose  of 
education! — Yes,  it  keeps  a child  back. 

20352.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Arising  from  the  answer 
you  gave  the  Chairman  about  the  teacher  devoting  his 
attention  more  especially  to  the  backward  children — 
then  those  backward  children  do  not  pass! — Sometimes. 

20353.  Then  is  it  that  the  teacher  gets  no  pay  for 
the  children  on  whom  he  bestows  most  pains! — Yes. 

20354.  Then  that  is  a strong  argument  against  the 
results  system  because  he  is  not  paid  for  the  best  work 
he  does !— In  the  fii-st  place  the  clever  children  are 
not  allowed  to  advance,  and  then  the  teacher’s  atten- 
tion is  taken  up  to  a great  extent  with  the  backward 
children.  At  the  results  examination  I have  been 
frequently  told  “ that  child  gave  me  more  trouble  than 
all  the  otJiers  in  the  class.” 


H.  M.  Beatty,  ll.d..  District  Inspector  of 

20355.  Chaiejian. — You  are  the  District  Inspector 
of  National  Schools  in  Newtownards! — Yes,  my  lord. 

20356.  Does  your  district  take  in  any  part  of 
Belfast! — Yes,  the  Ballymacarret  division,  east  of  the 
Lagan. 

20357.  I understand  that  you  are  not  prej>ared  to 
speak  upon  manual  instruction  generally,  but  there  are 
a few  subjects  connected  with  it  on  which  you  can  give 
your  opinion.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  system 
of  individual  maildjig  at  results  examination  for 
detKrniining  the  value  of  the  teaching  and  encouraging 
improved  means  ? — 1 think  the  necessity  for  indiviclital 
examination  has  passed  away.  When  the  system  was 
inti-oduced  most  of  i-he  teachers  were  untrained  and 
very  unskilful  and  v.-ry  badly  educated,  and  they  were 
perfectly  ignovam  of  methods,  it  was  necessary  to  la” 
down  a special  point  and  say  "■You  are  to  teach  so 
many  facts  and  then  we  will  give  you  so  much  money 
for  it.”  That  is  a thing  tliat  appeals  to  the  most  un- 
educated intelligence,  but  the  circumstances  have 
changed,  a far  larger  number  of  teachers  are  trained, 


National  Schools,  Newtownards,  examined 

and  they  have  acquired  proper  methods  and  may  be 
allowed  more  liberty  and  therefore  may  be  allowed  to 
return  to  a system  of  teaching  proper  and  not  prepar- 
ing for  examinations.  There  ai’e  several  objections  to 
the  results  system  and  system  of  individual  examination, 
and  one  is  that  it  permits  no  latitude  to  the  teacher, 
no  choice  of  methods,  no  choice  as  to  how  he  should 
deal  with  a subject.  If  you  restrict  a teacher  he 
cannot  possibly  show  an  intei'est  in  his  work  and 
infuse  an  interest  into  the  children  and  draw  out  their 
intelligence.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  case  of 
geogra^ihy,  from  our  method  of  exaiuination  it  seems 
to  me  almost  absolutely  impossible  there  should  not  be 
a uniform  programme  laid  down  in  order  to  tacilitate 
the  assigning  oi  marks,  because  if  there  is  any  diver- 
gence, if  there  is  any  latitude  allowed  to  the  teacher, 
it  is  ilifficuit  to  co-ordinate  the  two  programmes,  and 
say  One  for  that  prograrmiie  has  the  same  value  as  0n'‘ 
in  another  progi-amnie.  Take  the  case  of  England, 
they  have  four  or  five  alternative  programmes,  in 
Saxony  they  have  ten,  in  Weinar  there  is  no  i>ro- 
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gramme,  the  teacher  simply  draws  wp  his  own  syllabus 
of  examination  and  says  “•  I will  teach  it  in  that  way 
during  the  year,”  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  they  approve  of  his  teaching  it  in  that 
way. 

20358.  Does  tliat  apply  to  other  subjects  than  geo- 
graphy 1 — 1 take  geography  because  I think  our 
programme  is  specially  unsuitable,  but  it  does  apply 
to  others. 

20359.  In  what  way  is  it  unsuitable! — The  teaching 
of  geography  in  my  ex|)erience  begins  in  this  way.  A 
teacher  gets  up  his  third  class  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  round  the  map;  to  the  fii-st  child  lie  points 
to  the  map  and  he  says  “ Siberia,”  the  child  then 
repeats  it  after  him,  he  points  to  another  place  which 
is  painted  a different  colour  and  he  says  “France.” 
The  child  learns  that  by  heart,  and  when  he  has  gone 
over  it  the  children  repeat  it.  He  puts  the  pointer  on 
the  map  and  the  child  says  “ France.”  A child  at  that 
age  has  no  conception  of  what  France  may  be. 
Probably  if  he  is  a child  in  the  country  he  knows  his 
nearest  market  town  ; if  he  is  a child  in  Belfast  he 
knows  two  or  three  surrounding  streets ; he  has  no 
idea  of  what  his  own  country  is  like,  much  less  of 
what  the  whole  country  is,  and  a child  is  never  told 
what  this  is ; he  may  be  told  it  is  land  or  water,  but 
he  is  not  told  anything  else.  Compare  that  with  a 
real  intelligent  method  of  teaching  geography.  I have 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  German  schools  but 
from  what  I have  read  of  them  it  appears  they  lead 
the  children  up  to  a hill  and  show  them  the  country. 

20360.  They  teach  geography  from  the  school-door, 
as  it  is  called  in  Germany  1 — They  teach  geography 
from  the  actual  locality.  To  illustrate  that,  I 
have  quite  commonly  asked  in  a school ; “ Show  me 
the  country  you  live  in.”  The  child  could  point 
out  Borneo  or  the  Torres  Straits.  “ Show  me 
the  country  you  live  in.”  No  answer.  “What  is 
the  name  of  the  country  you  live  in!”  “I  don’t 
know,”  I have  asked  another  child — “Show  me 
Ireland.”  They  could  not  show  me  Ireland.  The 
other  day  I asked  a child  what  province  she  lived 
in,  she  said  “ I live  in  Munster.”  Another  told  roe 
she  lived  in  Leinster. 

20361.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a very  questionable 
advantage  to  retain  grammar  and  geogra])hy  in  the 
list  of  compulsory  subjects ! — Yes ; my  idea  is  that  a 
child  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  a.s  much 
arithmetic  as  will  keep  him  from  being  swindled  by 
shopkeepers,  but  beyond  that,  that  he  is  to  be  trained, 
and  the  more  choice  you  leave  to  the  teacher  of  the 
■subjects  in  which  he  is  going  to  give  the  training  the 
better.  One  teacher  can  teach  grammar  with 
advantage,  another  can  teach  geography,  another  can 
teach  drawing ; let  him  take  up  any  one,  or  the  whole 
lot,  but  make  none  compulsory. 

20362.  Woxild  vou  agree  with  a view  put  before  us 
by  a witness  the  other  day — one  of  the  inspectors  of 
schools  in  the  South  of  Ireland — who  said  that  he  would 
still  retain  individual  examination  for  the  three 
subjects  you  have  mentioned,  reading,  writjng,  and 
arithmetic;  and  he  also  added  drawing ; but  with  regard 
to  the  other  subjects  he  would  leave  them  all  to  be 
cxamitied  by  means  of  class  examination  without 
individual  examination !— Well,  there  is  sometliiii"- 
to  be  said  for  that,  but  still  the  continuance  of  the 
individual  examination  leads  to  crammin"’. 

20363.  Even  in  those  subjects! — Even  for  those 
■obligatory  subjects  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
desirable. 

203G4.  I see  you  have  something  in  your 
memorandum — althougli  it  is  not  directly  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry — with  regard  to  the  character  of 
reading  in  National  schools.  I have  visited  several 
of  the  Model  schools  all  through  Ireland,  and  for  the 
first  time  to-day  I found  a boy  whom  I could  follow 
when  he  was  reading.  Have  you  any  views  on  the 

subject  of  what  the  teaching  of  reading  should  be ! ' 

I think  that  a stranger  coming  in  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  any  child  reading,  and  that  is  not  the  case 


at  present.  I have  frequently  sat  beside  a manager 
and  said  to  him,  “ Can  you  hear  what  that  child  sa}s!” 
“ No,”  he  said,  “ J cannot.”  I have  asked  the  teacher 
with  regard  to  a particular  woial  and  he  could  not  tell 
me  what  the  child  was  sstying. 

20365,  Without  the  book  in  his  hands  of  course! 
— Yes,  if  he  had  followed  the  child  he  could  guess 
the  word.  But  with  regstrd  to  that  there  is  one  special 
opportunity  I have  of  comparing  the  proficiency  in 
England  in  reading  with  the  proficiency  here  : and  tlnvt 
is  that  there  are  occasionally  English  boys  presented 
in  Ballymacarret  classes,  and  I find  their  readinir 
is  of  quite  a different  character.  Tlie  Irish  child, 
as  a rule,  slides  into  the  reading  somehow,  he  sees  two 
or  throe  words,  but  it  does  not  ap]iear  as  if  he  really 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  read  about.  An  Enslish 
boy  straightens  hirasidf,  and  sets  right  off  as  if  he  kn(nv 
beforehand  what  he  was  going  to  read,  and  wliat  in- 
tonation  and  expression  he  should  give  to  it. 

20366.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  distinct- 
ness in  reading  necessary  before  a mark  was  given  ? 

As  part  of  the  qualification — oh,  certainly. 

20367.  It  is  not  the  case  at  present.  If  an  inspector 
finds  a boy  can  read  so  as  to  understand  himself  what 
he  is  reading,  he  is  bound  to  give  him  a mariJ,  is  it 
not ! — I think  that  is  practically  the  case,  it  is 
ex])ected  we  should  give  a boy  a passmark  if  he 
deciphers  the  words.  My  reason  for  putting  in  that 
first  point  was  with  a view  to  show  that  the  accom- 
modation was  so  limited  in  Ballymacarret,  and  want 
of  the  schoolrooms  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
interfere  seriously  u ith  the  inti-oduction  of  manual 
instruction. 

20368.  With  regai-d  to  manual  instruction,  we 
found  by  experience  in  England  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  provide  special  aceonuiiodation  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Department,  and  probably  if  intro- 
duced here  it  would  be  so  too.  We  have  not  gone 
into  that  point,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted,  I mean 
in  wood-work — of  course  cookery  is  taught  in  the  class- 
room in  England — but  manual  instniction,  in  the 
sense  of  woodwork,  is  in  no  case  to  be  taught  in  the 
existing  class-room  ? — From  my  own  experience,  I 
don’t  see  where  the  class-room  would  come  from. 

20369.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsox. — How  many  schools  in 
your  district? — 153. 

20370.  Are  many  of  the  teachers  in  those  trained! 
— Yes,  the  Jiumber  is  large  now,  I should  say  some- 
thing between  a third  and  a half  are  trained. 

20371.  I suppose  very  lew  would  be  able  to  teach 
manual  instruction  as  we  understand  it ! — I don’t 
think  at  present  they  could  teach  it  at  all,  because 
they  have  had  no  training,  and  I don’t  think  they 
knew  what  it  means. 

20372.  I gather  that  you  think  that  the  programme 
at  present  doe.s  not  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  child, 
because  when  you  aska  question,  outsideofwhat  is  taught 

he  seems  not  to  be  able  to  give  a proper  answer  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  case.  For  instance,  in  first 
class  they  have  to  add  three  lines  of  two  figures  each. 
I gave  three  lines  once  in  which  there  was  no  carrying, 
and  the  result  was  that  half  the  children  in  the  class 
failed,  although  it  was  a well-taught  school.  I tried 
them  then  with  carrying  and  they  all  passed ; they 
expected  to  get  questions  with  carrying. 

20373.  AsregardsBaUymacarret — which  isof course 
a very  crowded  distriot,  aud  where  manual  instruc- 
tion would  be  very  important  for  the  children — you  say 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  school  for  that ! — No, 
the  schools  are  quite  overcrowded. 

20374.  Assuming  a room  was  built  suitable  for 
cookery,  and  another  room  for  laundry,  and  all  the 
1‘equisites  provided,  and  that  was  to  be  a centre  for 
say  five  schools  round  about  it,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  children  to  give  an  hour  each 
week  to  each  of  these ! — Outside  school  hours. 

20375.  No,  inside  school  hours! — I think  it  would 
very  seriously  diminish  the  time  Dhey  have  at  present, 
aud  I don’t  thinh  that  is  too  much. 
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20376.  By  curtailing  some  of  the  branches  so  as  to 
obtain  time,  do  you  tliink  the  children  would  .suffer 
much  in  their  literary  attainments! — No,  I don’t 
think  tliey  ^vouId  suffer  in.  their  literary  attainments 
at  all,  that  is  so  far  as  a limited  number  went.  I 
think  they  would  carry  out  their  literary  work  with 
more  intelligence  and  thoroughness. 

20377.  Quite  so , all  the  testimony  given  us  in 
England  was  that  they  came  hack  witli  fresh  zest  to 
their  literary  studies,  and  lost  nothing  by  giving  an 
hour  in  the  week  to  literary  instruction,  that  being 
regarded  as  a recreation.  You  have  a Model  school 
at  Newtownardsl — Yes. 

20378,  Isitina  prosperous  condition! — Yes,  taken 
as  a whole  I think  I can  describe  it  as  pro.s- 
perous ; some  of  the  departments  in  it  are  taught 
remarkably  well. 

20379.  The  numbers  are  fairly  large! — Yes,  they 
are  increasing. 

20380.  Mr.  Stkuthers. — You  agree  with  the  pre- 
vious witness  in  criticism  of  the  result  system  as 
tending  to  draw  attention  to  results  rather  than 
methods  of  teaching ! — Yes. 

20381.  You  advocate  greater  freedom  for  the 
teacher  in  forming  his  course  of  instruction! — Yes,  I 
think  the  more  freedom  that  is  left  tlie  teacher,  once 
you  go  bet'ond  certain  limits — absolutely  necessary 
limits — the  better. 

30382.  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher,  instead  of 
working  according  to  the  programme  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  should  rather  state  at  the  end 
of  the  year  what  he  has  been  able  to  do,  and  the 
ins|iector  should  examine  on  that! — Well,  I think 
you  must  have  a statement  beforehand,  because  there 
might  be  injudicious  teachers  who  would  adopt  a 
mischievous  method  ; you  must  see  beforehand. 

20383.  Tliat  is  in  outline — the  lines  on  which  he 
was  going! — You  could  not  have  it  in  detail. 

20384.  But  it  might  be  from  special  circumstances 
that  the  teacher  was  not  able  to  undertake  the  whole 
programme  laid  down  for  him  ; it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  do  part  of  it  thoroughly,  and  state  reasons  why 
he  did  not  overtake  the  whole  programme,  rather  than 
try  and  do  the  whole  improperly! — Ves,  butT  think 
a judicious  teacher  ought  to  know  beforehand  what  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  ; it  would  show  a want  of 
judgment. 

20385.  The  circumstances  of  schools  differ  very 
mucii,  and  what  is  possible  in  one  school  is  not  possible 
in  another  ? — That  may  apply  to  the  case  of  a teacher 
coming  from  a different  locality  ; he  might  come  from 
a place  where  the  children  were  very  bright  to  a 
place  where  they  were  extremely  dull,  but  I think 
that  would  be  very  unusual, 

20386.  Don’t  you  tliink  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  difierent  programmes  of  woi-k  for  schools 
taught  by  one  teacher,  and  for  schools  taught  by  many 
teachera  ! — I don’t  know  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  different  programmes ; one  teacher  teaching  a 
large  school  should  take  up  the  whole  programme. 

20387.  I understood  you  to  say  you  favoured  con- 
siderable divei'sity  of  programmes ! — Yes,  but  I meant 
that  the  smaller  programme-  sliould  be  part  of  the 
greater ; they  would  not  differ  qualitatively  but 
quantitatively. 

30388.  That  is,  the  single-handed  teacher  would 
not  be  expected  to  overtake  -so  much  of  the  work,  but 
would  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the  other! — Yes. 

20389.  1 suppose  the  case  of  children  not  knowing 
the  name  of  the  country  they  lived  in  was  exceptional ! 
— Not  very  exceptional.  I have  frequently  in  good 
schools  found  children  unable  to  point  out  Ireland.  I 
should  say  it  would  occur  in  five  per  cent,  of  the 
schools. 

20390.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  country  they  lived  in! — They  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  country,  or  how  to  point  it 
out  when  named. 

20391.  I think  you  said  that  your  experience  is 
that  English  children  read  better  than  the  average 


children  in  your  schools  ? — Yes,  their  method  of 
beginning  reading  is  better,  and  it  is  better  all  ^ 
through  ; it  was  what  musicians  call  “ the  attack  ” 
that  struck  me  most  j the  boy  did  not  slide  into  the 
reading. 

20392.  I have  often  heard  the  opinion  stated  in 
Scotland  that  Irish  children  read  much  better  than  the 
Scotch  children ! — I don’t  say  that  my  remarks  apply 
to  Scotch  children ; I have  had  opportunities  of 
examining  Scotch  children,  and  I don’t  think  they 
read  better  than  Irish  children. 

20393.  Part  of  your  district  is  agricultural  ! — 
Yes. 

20394.  A large  part ! — Taken  as  to  the  amount  of 
space,  it  is  very  much  larger  than  Ballymacarret,  but 
in  the  actual  amount  of  schools  and  children  examined, 
the  children  examined  in  Ballvmacarret  are  about 
half. 

20395.  Do  you  have  many  schools  taking  up  agri- 
culture!— All  the  country  schools  under  male  teachers 
take  it  up. 

20396.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  on  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  in  your  district! 

— There  is  a new  text-book  issued  ; the  old  text-book, 

I think,  was  a most  unsuitable  book  for  children,  but 
apart  from  that,  I don’t  think  any  text-book  is  vei'y 
much  good.  But  if  you  have  a text-book  at  all,  I 
think  it  should  not  go  so  much  into  detail  as  our  old 
textr-book.  It  was  made  up  of  a certain  number  of 
farmers’  ti[is,  which  would  be  very  useful  to  grown  up 
farmers,  as  t<i  the  definite  amount  of  manure  and  so 
on,  but  it  was  not  such  a thing  as  would  enable 
a child  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  his  experience 
afterwards. 

20397.  You  would  regard  it  rather  as  a handbook 
for  farmers ! — I should  think  it  ought  to  be  a very 
useful  handbook  for  farmers  to  have  at  hand,  and 
apply  to  occasionally. 

2u398.  So  that  the  parents  of  the  children  might 
find  these  books  occasionally  useful ! — Yes,  I have  no 
doubt  the  farmer  often  took  the  book  from  his  child 
and  read  it. 

20399.  But  you  don’t  think  there  is  much  further 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  teaching  from  a text-book ! — 
No. 

20400.  Captain  Shaw. — Has  a child  during  his 
school  life  much  opportunity  of  putting  his  ideas  into 
words  under  the  present  system ! — No,  he  has  no 
opportunity,  I think. 

20401.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
troduce instruction  which  would  allow  him  to  do  so  1 
— Instruction  such  as  would  give  him  convereutional 
powers — yes,  I think  it  would. 

20402.  Howwould  you  suggest  ohat  that  should  be 
done ! — I have  some  idea  of  how  it  is  done  elsewhere, 
as,  for  instance,  now  in  Germany,  I think  the  usual 
mode  of  teaching  is  to  call  upon  a child,  to  bring  him 
before  an  object  and  say  : “ What  do  you  see  there!” 
Then  insist  tliat  the  child  shall  form  all  his  words 
into  regular  complete  sentences,  and  in  that  way  of 
course  he  gees  accustomed  to  conversational*  ex- 
pression. 

20403.  And  experimental  science,  when  it  is  taught 
experimentally  the  child  has  to  watch  what  is  occur- 
ring and  give  a description  of  it  afterwards,  that  is 
useful  both  in  furnishing  him  with  ideas  and  teaching 
him  to  give  expression  to  them ! — Yes,  I believe  that 
is  the  system  that  is  carried  out  in  Germany. 

20404.  As  a master  of  fact  it  is  the  text-book  that 
the  child  always  learns  here ! — Yes,  there  is  too  much 
text-book. 

20405.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  a good 
many  of  the  text-books  peihajis  and  teaching  more 
orally! — I think  so;  the  teaching  should  he  much 
more  accurate,  and  by  means  of  tlie  blackboard  and 
oral  work. 

20406.  And  you  think  by  these  means  the  children 
would  attain  greater  facility  in  composition  than  they 
have  at  present ! — Yes.  If  the  children  were  called 
2 F 


Balfaa  . 
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Belfast.  upon  to  form  their  expressions  in  regular  and  con- 
Oii  u 1897  seciitive  shape. 

’ 20407.  Is  dra\ving  taught  in  any  of  your  schools  i 

^ M.  Beatty,  yes,  it  is  taught  in  more  than  half  of  them  now  ; 

I should  think  there  are  85  or  86  now. 

20408.  Do  vou  find  that  the  chilcli'en  have  suffi- 
cient room  for  drawing  in  the  schools  1 — No,  I don’t 
think  they  have.  As  an  inst;mce  of  the  want  of  desk 
room  I might  say  that  I was  in  a school  the  other  day 
where  the  first  class  alone  filled  all  the  desks  in  the 
senior  school ; it  was  divided  into  an  infant  and  senior 
department,  and  the  fii'st  class  alone  tilled  the  desks 
of  the  school. 

20-1 09.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  teach  drawing 
properly  if  a child  cannot  move  its  elbow  because  the 
next  child  is  against  it  1 — It  is  very  difficult,  and  it 
may  be  taught  under  difficulties  to  a certain  extent, 
but  it  must  he  very  imperfectly. 

20tl0.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  any  form 
of  manual'  instruction  which  was  done  at  desks  in 
school,  children  must  have  room  to  use  both  their 
arms  1 — Yes,  to  a still  greater  extent  than  in  drawing. 

2041 1.  As  regards  the  question  of  speaking  out  in 
reading,  a great  many  different  classes  go  on  in  the 
schoolroom  side  by  side  in  Irelandl — Yes,  there  are 
no  class-rooms  piactically. 

20412,  Aud  it  is  not  convenient  that  what  one 
child  is  reading  should  be  beard  in  the  next  circle  1 — 
No. 

20413.  That  may  account  to  some  extent  for  their 
not  speaking  out? — Yes,  I think  it  does.  I wa£  in  a 
school  where  there  were  273  children,  there  was 
no  class-room,  they  were  all  in  the  one  room,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  reading  could  be  taught  properly  in  a 
school  under  such  circumstances. 

20414.  Mr.  Redington. — I believe  there  is  no 
evening  school  in  your  district  ? — There  was  one,  but 
it  has  disappeared. 

20415.  Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  why  evening 
schools  are  not  more  popular  in  Ireland  ? — The  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening  school  was  the  same  as  in  the 
day  school  to  a large  extent,  and  therefore  the  neces- 
sity for  it  has  passed  away  somewhat,  but  it  seemed 
t.n  me  that  the  numbers  gradually  dwindled  until 
they  got  to  five  or  six  for  examination,  aud  then 'the 
teacher  gave  it  up  in  disgust. 


20416.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  programme  were 
modified  more  boys  would  be  attracted  to  evening 
scliools? — I certainly  think  so,  if  it  were  made  -uf  a 
jjractical  character. 

20417.  Perhaps  the  payment  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a teacher  to  start  an  evening  school  ? — He  is 
generally  a teacher  in  the  day  school,  at  least  that  is 
my  experience,  and  the  evening  school  was  attached 
to  the  day  school,  and  therefore  he  hud  not  ■to  rely  on 
it  entirely  for  his  support ; it  only  formed  a part  of 
bis  support. 

20418.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  English  Even- 
ing SoIkioI  Code  ? — No,  except  in  a very  general  way, 
but  so  far  as  1 know  it,  I think  an  adaptation  of  it 
would  be  extremely  useful  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  many  branches  that  could  not  be  conveniently 
introduced  in  a day  school,  for  instance  laundry  work 
and  cookery,  tliat  iriight  be  admirably  introduced  into 
an  evening  school,  because  there  is  plenty  of  space 
there. 

20419.  Yon  see  no  objection  to  girls  going  to  an 
evening  school  ? — T merely  give  that  as  an  instance, 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  point,  because  it  would 
apply  equally  well  to  the  manual  work  which  boys 
would  learn. 

20120.  You  think  that  some  of  the  extras  which  are 
now  taught  in  the  ordinary  school  houi-s  might  with 
advantage  be  confined  to  evening  schools '? — Tlio  extras 
that  are  generally  taught  in  my  district  are  algebra 
and  geometry  ; I don’t  think  they  would  l)e  of  a suit 
.able  character  for  an  eveiiuig  school ; the  boys  would 
not  be  sufficiently  advanced. 

20421.  Do  any  of  your  schools  take  up  French?— 
One  or  two. 

. 20422,  Might  nota  subject  of  that  kind,  that  would 
be  of  use  to  boys  that  are  going  in  for  a commercial 
career,  be  a very  suitable  thing  for  an  evening 
Bciiool? — Boys  that  want  instructiou  in  that  goto 
different  schools  in  Belfast  where  the  teaching  would 
be  more  conversational  and  more  useful,  aud  giveu 
by  better  teachere. 

20423.  Could  science  teaching  be  taken  up  with 
advantage  in  evening  schools? — Yes,  I think  it 
could. 


E«t.  Dr. 
Spence. 


Rev.  Dr.  Spekce,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Belfast,  examined. 


20424.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Association  of 
Patrons  and  Managers  of  National  Schools  in  the 
United  Dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and 
you  are  also,  I believe,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Orumlin- 
road,  Belfast? — Yes. 

20425.  You  think  that  there  is  need  for  some 
practical  education  for  the  masses  in  Belfast  ? — I do, 
very  strongly. 

20426-.  What  do  you  advocate  ? — I would  advocate 
the”^ introduction  vei-y  largely  of  an  education  suitable 
to  what  are  the  avocations  or  callings  of  the  majority 
of  scholars  attending  schools. 

20427.  What  subjects  do  you  think  could  be 
introduced  advantageously? — Take  my  own  school, 
■which  I know  most  about— we  have  a large  school. 

20428.  How  many? — About  800  children  on  the  rolls 

20429.  How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls  ? — 
About  half  aud  half,  a few  less  boys. 

20430,  Up  to  what  age  do  the  girls  remain? — 
The  "iris  as  a rule  remain  to  fourteen,  some  leave 
before  that,  if  they  have  passed  the  necessary 
standards,  and  the  boy.s  remain  to  about  the  same 
age ; very  few  remain  after  that. 

20431.  With  regard  to  the  girls  first— what  do 
you  say  about  teaching  them  cookery  and  house- 
wifery ? — I am  st.rongly  in  favour  of  that,  that  is  the 
very  thing  that  brought  me  here. 

20432.  Have  you  atcempted  it? — We  attempted 
a cookery  class  in  the  evening  a fe'w  years  ago,  but  it 


was  not  so  much  for  the  children  as  for  the  grown-up, 
for  ex-pupils ; it  was  very  well  attended,  and  the 
results  were  iaiiiy  good,  but  we  have  not  attempted  it 
in  theschool — we  could  not  with  thepresenl  prograrome 

20433.  Did  you  carry  on  the  instruction  in  one 
of  the  class-rooms? — It  was  in  the  evening — yes,  we 
did  ; we  had  all  the  apparatus  in  the  schoolrooms. 

20434.  No  difficulty  about  that? — No  difficulty 
about  that,  we  had  a gas  stove. 

20435-  And  you  could  have  moveable  tables?— 
Quite  easily. 

20436.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  \vith  regard  to 
teaching  housewifery? — No,  we  have  not  made  any 
attempt.  My  feeling  is  that  in  ouv  National  schools, 
with  the  present  programme,  it  is  impossible,  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  to  be  common  sense  to  insist  on  pupils 
learning  subjects  which  will  be  of  no  use  to  them 
after  they  leave  school,  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
otliers  inoi-e  practical  and  useful. 

20437.  You  think  that  the  programme  might  be 
modified  so  as  to  allow  it? — I think  so, 

20438.  How  many  lessons,  when  you  had  classes, 
did  you  give  in  the  schools  ? — Twelve. 

20439.  Do  you  think  that  was  enough?— It 
seemed  to  fairly  answer  the  purpose. 

20440.  We  visited  a technical  school  in  Galway 
the  other  day ; there  was  nothing  going  on  in  tlie 
way  of  instruction  at  the  moment,  but  the  instructress 
in  cookery  was  there  and  we  asked  her  somo 
questions.  She  stated  that  the  course  consisted  of 
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lessons,  V.nt  slm  ftou.olit  that  twenty  lessons  h 
were  only  beginning  to  show  them  the  preb.minr.n.es  ot 
eookinil  I and  to  do  them  any  good,  these  should  be 
Tt,  liionsl~I  should  8»y  she  would  be  « muoli  d 
t etter  judge  than  I am,  but  my  objeet  is  to  insist  on  i 
the  Inincililo  that  it  should  bo  introduced.  About  i 
85  or  90  iot  cent  of  the  girls  attending  St.  Marys  t 
„liools  will  be  going  into  faotones  and  nulls  at  1 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  kindred 
nlaces,  and  in  the  maj  Drity  of  ca.ses  their  mothers  are,  i 
workin"  in  mills  and  factories,  and  they  have  no  < 
onportmiity.  as  a rule,  of  learning  at  home  these 
things;  and  that  instead  of  insisting  on  girls  like  < 
these,  -wasting  their  time,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  advanced  branches—aclvanced  geograpliy,  | 
advanced  grammar,  advanced  arithmetic  and  so  on  — 
that  after  they  can  read  and  write  and  count 
giillicieutlyfor  practical  purposes  the  balance  of  thetiuie 
should  be  devoted  to  practical  training  in  now  to  keep 
a house  sanitary,  how  to  cook,  how  to  market,  house- 
hold economy,  first  aid  in  case  of  burns  or  accidents, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

20441.  Would  you  think  it  would  he  a good  plan 
if  the  "iris  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteeii 
vou  say  they  leave  at  fourteen— who  had  arrived  at 
the  last  year  of  their  school  life,  should  be  obliged  to 
<,ake  up  a course  of  cookery  for  that,  year  i — Yes,  I 
am  strongly  of  that  opinion,  and  making  a change  in 
the  way  of  sewing ; there  is  too  much  fancy  work  done. 

20442.  How  many  hours  a week  do  you  have  for 
sewiug  in  vour  school  1 — Five  liours. 

20443.  What  would  be  a sullicieiit  number  ( — i 
don’t  object  to  five  hours,  if  the  sewing  is  broadened 
out  and  made  more  practically  useful. 

20444.  You  have  one  hour  a day  ami  you  think 
that  is  siUlicieiitl-I  think  that  is  practically 

sufficient.  , . . » 

'>0445  That  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  oi 
those  skilled  in  the  matter.  Now,  we  will  come  to 
the  boys : 1 believe  you  think  drawing  should  be 

taught  to  boys?— Yes,  certainly, 

20446..  Is  drawing  taught  in  your  school  f les, 
and  well  taught.  •,. » i 

20447.  What  is  the  method  of  teaching  ltd — i am 
not  sure  I can  exactly  tell  you.  ■ 

20448  Does  the  teacher  teach  by  drawing  the 
figures  on  the  blackboard  ?— Yes,  and  also  by 

suppljnng the  models.  . 

20449.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  giving  a 
child  a copv  on  one  page  and  making  him  copy  it  on> 
the  next  ?-^He  does  that,  but  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  it.  • . • o 

20450.  Have  you  any  hand  and  eye  training ! — 
No  we  have  not,  we  are  hampered  for  want  of  room, 
we ’have  very  large  schools;  but  still  we  are’  two 
teachers  short  for  the  numbers  of  our  children,  our 
bresthmg  simoe  is  not  sufficiently  large,  rye  haye  not 
enough  accommodation  or  enough  teachers.  We  nie 
in  a working  class  district  entirely  and  the  majority 
are  poor  people,  and  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  raise 
funds.  ] do  think  that  when  the  Government  has 
provided  compulsory  education  it  ought  to  make  some 
advance  towards  helping  us  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodation.  , 

20451.  Have  you  sufficient  ground  to  build  upon  if 
jou  had  the  money? — Yes.  , 

20452,  Would  you  advocate  the  introduction  ol 
manual  training  in  the  sliape  of  woodwork  ?— Within 
limits. 


him  to  msosurs  cccmulely  .nd  use  his  huud  uud  eye  t 
Quite  so.  - Oct.  U.  1887- 

20456.  And  you  would  not  teach  it  withoutteaohmg 


20456.  Andyou  wouia  nocteaoii  u.  . o 

drawiniT  also  ; before  a bov  attempted  to  do  anything  gpence.  , 
witi.  tools  he  should  have  a sketch  which  he  copied 


umiLS, 

20453.  Of  course  you  understand  it  would' 'he 
necessary  to  have  a separate  room  ; if  could  not  be 
done  in  the  countiy  ?— No ; not  at  the  same  time  as 
the' other  studies. 

20454.  And  for  other  reasons  ? — I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  anything  tli^t  educates  a boy’s  eye  and 

20455.  You  would  not  advocate  that  it  should  be 
taught  as  a trade  for  tlie  sake  of  making  a boy  a car- 
penter, but  merely  that  elementary  part  that  teaches 


with  toOiS  ne  snouiu  _ , 

in  doin'T  hiswork?— 1 think  drawing  is  very  impor- 
tant ; there  are  a great  many  boys  who  don’t  seem  to 
have  inucli  talent  for  it  or  taste. 

20457  What  are  the  difficulties  you  hnd  with 
regard  t.)  tlie  supply  of  teachers  ? Did  you  mean  the 
tethers  of  manual  work  or  teaohei-s  generaUy  !- 
Teachers  generally,  Our  numbers  are  much  beyrad 
our  teaching  sUff,  especially  in  our  infant  school,  w e 
want  more  accommodation,  and  the  Board  won  t 
grant  ns  more  teachers  , without  more  accommodation. 
Then  a^ain,  I think  the  Board  should  be  a little 
more’ generous  with  schools  with  regard  to  supplying 
teachers.  Some  little  time  ago  I had  great  difficulty 
in  gettiiic'  a grant  of  the  teacher’s  salary  because  we 

were  the  one-tenth  part  of  a -child  short  of  the 

average  number,  and  I think  that  is  very  hard  lines. 

20458  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— You  are  teaching 
cookery  in  the  evening?— We  did  it  some  time  ago. 
We  are  not  teaching  it  at  present ; these  -were  volun- 
tai-y  lessons. 

20459.  Was  the  teacher  an  expert? — aes. 

20460.  How  did  you  provide  the  payment  tor  lier  ! 

By  charging  a certain  sum  to  each  pu|ul. 

20461.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  curtailing  the 
advanced  branches  in  literary  education?— Ye.s,  for  the' 
majority  of  children.  The  advanced  branches  are  all 
right  for  children  likely  to  be  going  forward  W some 
profession.  Children  that  require  the  advanced 
brandies  could  very  easily  be  selected. 

20462.  You  consider  it  very  impoi-tant  that  they 
should  be  taught  how  to  keep  house?— All-important; 
a couple  of  days’  visiting  wLtli  me  would  prove  that  to 

also  to  make  and  mend  clothes— 

especially  to  mend  them  ? — Yes. 

20464.  You  have  no  teaching  of  woodwork  to  the 

boys  yet  ? — No.  ,..1  -d  j 

20465.  Have  you  applied  for  a grant  to  the  Board 
for  an  extension  of  your  premises?— We  have  not 
because  we  are  not  in  a position  to  pay  what  it  wouiffi 
cost.  Our  scliools  are  parish  schools ; not  vested 

schools.  , 

20466.  Mr.  Strutuehs. — Were  those  cookery 
classes  you  had  in  the  evening  successful  ?--They  were. 

, 20467  Well  attended?— Well  attended,  but  they 

were  not  attended  by  children,  but  by  grown-up 

. ^^20^468.  Especially  girls  from  seventeen  to  twenty, 

perhaps  ?— Yes ; some  of  them  married  women.  _ 
20469.  And  you  think  the  instructitfii  they  received 
there  was  very  useful? — Highly  useful. 

20470.  Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  why  these 
classes  were  not  continued  ? — There  was  the  difficulty 
of  organization.  , 

20471.  Was  a fee  charged  for  attending?— xes.  Is. 
a head ; that  covered  expenses. 

20472.  So  that  it  would  be  a very  simple  matter  to 
b revive  these  classes  and  continue  them? — Yes  ; if  some 
lady  would  take  them  in  charge, 
f 20473.  Mav  I ask  whether  you  got  a grant 

the  National  Board  for  these  evening  classes  No- 
f 20474  That  would  be  a very  considerable  as- 
1 sistance  in  starting  evening  cookery  classes?— It 
would  be.  , • , i_ 

20475.  And  you  think  in  this  way  these  girls  who 
I attend  receive  ’ a really  valuable  instruction  in’ 

cookerv? — I have  no  doubt  about  it.  ... 

•‘>0476  Don’t  von  think  those  girls  coming  there’ for 
the  purpose  of  learning  cookery  would  be  much  mOre  ’ 
“ likely  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  than  children  ot 
^ eleven  or  twelve;  who  are  compelledito  attend  ?— Yes, 
they  would;  but  people  wi,v  come  to  a vonmtory 
le  class  are  people  who  have  a certain  teste^and  wish  to 
r-  excel,  and  we  want  to  reach  not  omy  those  who  have 
3S  a wish  to  excel,  but  those  who  have  not.  ^ ^ . 
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20477.  Don't  you  think  the  taste  you  speak  of 
might  extend  by  experience  ?— It  would  be  a very 
slow  process,  unless  you  began  early. 

20478.  At  any  rate  you  are  quite  clear  that  there 
IS  a considerable  advantage  from  this  teaching  in  the 
evening  'i — No  doubt  about  it. 

20479,  But,  in  addition  to  that,  you  would  like  to 
have  cookery  taught  in  schools  to  girls  before  they 
leave  school?— Yes ; very  simple  cookery.  I don’t 
want  to  go  in  for  fine  dishes,  but  something  suitable 
to  their  position  in  life — to  teach  them  -to  economise. 
No  one  can  go  among  the  working  classes  without 
seeing  how  much  waste  there  is,  and  how  much  more  the 
food  they  buy  could  be  turned  to  advantage  than  it  is. 

20480  Would  you  have  laundry  work  taught  in 
the  school? — I should  be  glad  ; the  principles  of  it. 

_ 20481.  There  would  be  a difiiculty  about  the 
time^That  is  the  difficulty;  but  I would  make 
time  by  doing  away  with  what  I think  is  now  practi- 
cally u-seless. 

20482.  You  remember  there  was  an  alternative 
scheme  of  needlework,  which  was  meant  to  be  of  an 
industrial  character,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
succeeded?— Well,  you  see  the  teacher’s  bread  and 
butter  is  dependent  upon  his  producing  certain  results 
in  certain  subjects. 

_ 20483.  But  there  was  a fee  paid  for  certain  sub- 
jects, excluding  arithmetic  altogether ; a high  fee  was 
paid  for  instruction  in  needlework  and  eookerv  ?— I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

20484.  It  has  been  said  to  us  that  the  reason  why 
this  scheme  failed  was  that  the  people,  and  especially 
in  Belfast,  declined  to  send  their  children  to  school 
for  anything  but  a literary  education  ? -I  know  that 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  feeling  in  that  direction, 
but  still  I think  that  would  be  overcome. 

20485.  Suppose  you  reduced  the  amount  of  literary 
instruction  to  girls  under  eleven,  suppose  you  exclude 
grammar  altogether  and  reduce  the  amount  of  geo- 
graphy and  arithmetic,  and  substitute  for  it  cookery 
and  laundry  work,  do  you  think  the  parents  would 
be  wilting  to  send  their  girls  ?— I think  if  you  do  it 
m one  school  in  all  proliability  a number  of  girls 
would  say  they  preferred  to  have  the  branches  tauo-ht 
in  another  school,  but  if  you  do  it  generally  that 
cannot  hold. 

20483.  Then  you  aim  at  making  this  form  of  in- 
struction Cfimpulsory  in  all  schools  ?— I certainly  do. 

20487.  Don’t  you  think  there  might  be  a popular 
outcry  if  that  were  the  case?— That  depends  on  the 
judiciousness  with  which  it  is  introduced,  if  it  is 
made  clear  to  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
provide  classes  for  tliose  who  wish  to  get  on  in  literary 
instruction'.  In  my  school  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  would  wish  to  get  on  for  professions  or 
clerkships ; it  would  be  easy  to  provide  classes  for  them. 

20488.  Would  you  get  those  girls  to  attend  a cdurse 
of  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  house 
cleaning? —I  tliink  it  is  quite  possible;  inanyca.se 
you  could  introduce  the  subject  generally,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  special  classes  for  them ; but  I would 
not  press  on  the  majority  in  the  literary  subjects. 

20489.  That  really  means  you  would  not  make 
these  subjects  compulsory  after  all  ?— I would  make 
them  generally  compulsory.  Perhaps  I have  not  made 
myself  clear.  I would  ha^-e  all  the  girls  taught  these 
subjects,  but  I would  have  classes  provided  for  the 
girls  who  wished  to  go  on— special  advanced  classes. 

20490.  You  would  allow  girls  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  claim  special  exemption? — To  claim 
exemption  in  certain  cases. 

20491.  It  would  be  very  considerable  assistance  to 
your  work  with  the  adult  girls  if  you  had  grants  for 
evening  classes  for  such  subjects  as  cookery  and  laun- 
dry work  ? — Yes. 

20492,  Your  school  is  evidently  full? — It  is  full, 
and  more  than  full  according  to  the  numbers  allow  ed’ 
by  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  in  a given  space’ 
20493.  Then  it  is  what  we  might  call  overcrowded  ? 


20494;  That  is  not  a ilesirable  state  of  affairs?— 
is  not,  it  is  not  so  much  overcrowded  as  to  make  it 
unhealthy ; but  it  is,  according  to  the  rules  of  th 
Board,  overcrowded.  1 don’t  object  to  the  rule,  I only 
claim  that  the  Board  should  help  us  to  provide  addi- 
tional  accommodation. 

20495.  Mr.  Redington. — Have  yon  applied  for  a 
loan  ?— We  have  not,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  pav 
five  per  cent.  ^ ^ 

20496.  You  are  aw-are  that  loans  and  not  grants 
are  given  to  non- vested  schools  ? — Yes,  we  thougdit  the 
matter  out,  but  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  five  per  cent 

20497.  Mr.  Strutiucus.- You  only  have  teachers 
in  this  school  for  the  accommodation,  and  not  for  the 
number  of  children  in  it,  so  that  in  addition  to  tlie 
disadvantage  of  teaching  in  the  overcrowded  room  you 
have  the  additioual  disadvantage  of  an  insufficient 
staff  ? — That  is  so. 

20498.  Th<at  is  a very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs? — It  is;  but  I would  wish  to  say  lam  six 
yeare  past  in  the  parisli,  and  we  have  never  had  a 
failure  in  tlie  infant  school,  which  shows  our  work, 
does  not  suffer  in  consequence. 

20499.  That  means  the  teachers  must  work  verv 
hard  1 — They  do  work  very  hard.  ^ 

2()-o0().  Too  hard  ? — For  their  own  health  sometimes.. 

20501.  Ca,ptain  S/iaav, — Have  you  considered  at 
all  tlie  question  of  Imviug  centres  for  these  forms  of 
instruction,  which  might  be  available  for  different 
schools  ?— I have  thought  of  it,  ljufc  I have  not  con- 
sidered it  voi'y  particularly. 

20502.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  feasible  in  Belfast 
to  have  centres  for  these  forms  of  instruction,  to  have 
a cookery  centre  to  wliich  the  children  from  various, 
schools  should  come  iu  turns  so  that  the  centre  should 
be  contimiou.sly  employed,  and  you  should  have  oue 
instructor  always  emjdoyed  in  giving  instruction  to 
the  various  classes  ? — That  could  be  worked,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  would  produce  the  efficient  result  that 
it  would  if  introduced  into  all  the  schools. 

20503.  If  you  have  a well-fitted  kitchen,  and  an 
efficient  instructor  at  the  centre,  would  it  not  produce 
more  efficient  results  tlian  if  you  depended  on  a. 
teacher  in  each  school  1— To  a certain  number  of 
children,  but  I don’t  think  the  mass  of  them  could  be 
got  there. 

20504.  Chairman. — Why  should  they  not  be 
brought  to  that  centre  as  in  Birminghan?— Well,  I 
have  no  experience ; bub  there  are  local  reasons  wliy 
it  would  not  work  well. 

20505.  Captain  Shaw, — To  what  jiropoi-tion  of  the 
children  would  you  contemplate  teacliing  cookery  ?— 
There  would  be  a vvij  large  number  of  girls. 

20506.  Roughly  100  ?— Quite  that  number. 

20507.  You  would  teach  them  in  classes  of  twenty- 
five,  four  classes  a week,  that  would  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  instructor’s  time,  or  the  whole  of  che 
kitchen ; you  might  take  in  another  school  ?— Yes,  at 
a different  time. 

20508.  It  is  a question  whether  you  have  the 
teaching  at  one  scho.fi  or  at  a centre  ?— It  is  so  easy 
now  providing  a gf^  stove  in  the  corner  of  the  solu-ol 
or  class-room,  that  it  would  be  very  much  easier  doin" 
thac  and  having  a teacher  migrating,  giving  an  hour 
to  this  school  and  another  to  the  next, 

20509.  I meant  the  children  should  migrate,  not 
the  teacher? — It  would  be  much  easier  migrating  the 
teacher  than  the  childi-en.  ® 

20510.  I was  going  to  ask  you  the  same  questions 
as  regards  manual  instruction ; it  is  a system  com- 
monly followed  in  England.  I did  not  know  whether 
there  might  be  any  feeling  in  Belfast  about  the  child- 
ren leaving  their  schools  to  go  to  the  centres.  In- 
stead of  coming  to  the  school  one  morning,  they  start 
and  go  to  a centre  and  spend  two  hours  there,  and 
tlien  go  on  to  the  school  1 — I have  no  experience  of  it 
at  all,  But  there  are  certain  elements  existing  in  Bel- 
fast which  don’t  exist  in  England,  and  which  would 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  migrate  tie 
children  in  this  city. 
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20511'  Mr.  Molloy. — I think  your  school  building 
was  erected  many  yeai's  agoand  at  a very  heavy  cost?-— 
It  was. 

30513.  An  unusually  heavy  costl  —Yes. 

30513.  And  that  ha.s  been  weighing  on  the  parish 
ever  since  1 — I am  happy  to  say  ir>  has  been  wiped  out 
now. 

20514.  I knew  it  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright 
happened  to  be  the  clergyman  and  it  rather  opjn-essed 
him  1 — It  did,  and  it  oppressed  me  too,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  for  a time. 

20515.  Was  it  connected  with  any  association 
prior  to  the  National  Board;  was  it  under  the  Church 
Kducation  Society! — No,  it  never  was. 

20516.  Was  it  always  worked  as  a parish  school, 
and  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  1 — Yes. 

20517.  Then  the  attendance  has  increased  enor- 
mously 1 — Enormously,  the  district  has  increased 
enormously. 

20516.  They  are  chiefly  mill-workers  in  the 
neighbourhood  t — Chiefly. 

20519.  You  carried  on  an  evening  school  for  some 
time! — We  hud  an  evening  cookery  school,  we  had 
not  a laundry  school  in  my  time. 

20520.  What  objection  would  yon  have  to  an 
ordinary  literary  evening  school  1 — I have  noneat  all. 

30521.  In  view  of  the  great  number  of  adult 
workers  would  it  not  be  of  sei'vice  to  introduce  such 
a school  1 — I am  sure  it  would  if  it  could  be  carried  out. 

20523.  Do  you  think  the  restrictions  at  present  in 
force  under  the  National  Board  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  that! — To  some  extent,  but  not  wholly. 

20533.  Tliat  the  remuneration  is  not  adequate  and 
the  conditions  are  prohibitive ! — Yes,  but  still  I think 
there  are  other  elements  that  enter  into  it — there  are 
very  few  men  wlio  are  capable  of  managing  fellows 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  and  that  has  a large 


amount  to  do  with  keeping  up  order  in  the  school  ;md 
keeping  up  a moral  tone.  And  then  again  there  is 
another  I'eason — there  is  only  a certain  percentage,  and 
perhaps  a small  percentage  of  young  men  and  women 
that  care  much  to  pursue  their  studies  when  they 
leave  school,  and  those  that  do  care  are  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  schools  like  the  Workman’s  Institute, 
where  they  go  of  their  own  choice. 

20524.  With  regard  to  their  pursuits  in  after-life! — 
Yes. 

2052.5.  Would  you  kindly  develop  a little  your 
remark  about  that  one-tenth  of  a pupil  when  you 
were  not  able  to  get  an  assistant  a-ecognized ; was  the 
refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  an  assistaait 
on  the  ground  of  overcrowding ! — No,  the  overci-owd- 
ing  is  in  the  infant  school.  The  senior  school  is  not  so 
overcrowded.  When  you  have  a staff  of  teachers  it  is 
hard  that  the  retaining  of  one  of  the  staff  should 
depend  on  whetbei'  you  will  have  the  one-tenth  or  not. 

20526.  They  don’t  deal,  however,  I believe  with 
fractions;  they  rather  go  to  the  next  whole  number 
and  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  fraction  ? — Possibly 
that  is  so  now,  but  they  do  deal  with  fractions. 

20527.  Mr.  Redincton. — Would  you  point  out 
the  particular  regulations  governing  evening  classes 
which  you  think  liave  prevented  the  spread  of  these 
classes! — I could  not  put  my  finger  on  it  just  now,, 
but  my  imjn-ession  is  that  the  teachers  have  not  been 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  a large  enough  payment, 

20528.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  English  way  of 
pitying  for  teaching  in  evening  schools ! — I am  not. 

20529.  Mr  Strutiiers. — Is  there  not  one 
difference  between  Birmingham  and  Belfast  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a centre — that  there  is  one  central 
authority  in  Birmingham  which  has  all  the  schools 
under  its  control  and  there  is  no  central  authority 
in  Btdfast ! — Theie  is  no  central  authority  in  Belfast. 
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20530.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Belfast,  and  the  manager  of  three  large 
Nation^  schools! — Yes,  ray  lord. 

20531.  Have  you  tried  cookery  classes ! — We  have 
tried  them  in  the  evening  in  connection  with 
the  young  people  who  have  left  school ; we  found 
them  very  successfvil  and  exceedingly  popular.  The 
first  year  we  engaged  a very  superior  Scotch  lady, 
the  lesson  cost  6s.  6d.  an  evening ; we  sold  1 20  tickets 
to  the  young  girls  at  la.  each,  which  meant*  a course 
of  twelve  lessons,  Id.  a lesson.  Those  tickets  were 
transferable.  The  Town  Council  lent  us  a gas  stove 
for  six  months  free  of  cost.  We  found  the  class 
.lelf-supporting,  120  tickets  at  la.  each,  both  paid  for 
the  gas  and  for  the  services  of  the  lady  and  other 
expenses,  and  left  a few  shillings  margin. 

2U532  Is  that  going  on  still ! — No,  we  tried  it  two 
winters,  and  it  was  not  quite  so  popular,  and  we 
went  on  to  an  ambulance  class. 

20.533.  You  are  trying  ambulance  classes  now ! — 
We  have  tried  them,  We  did  not  find  them  so 
popular'  as  the  cookery  class,  but  a good  many  of  our 
young  girls  obtained  certificates, 

20534.  Have  you  any  idea  of  going  back  to  the 
cookery  clas-ses! — Yes,  we  have;  I think  we  could 
easily  introduce  it  into  our  schools  after  school  hour's, 
from  4 to  5 o’clock — a good  many  of  the  girls  would 
come  back. 

20535.  Would  you  require  to  get  the  services  of 
a special  instructor,  or  do  you  think  one  of  your 
teachers  would  qualify ! — I am  afraid  none  of  our 
teachers  could  qualify,  but  if  certificates  were  given 
in  cookei'y,  some  of  our  assistants  would  attend 
cookery  classes  and  qualify,  I feel  certain. 

20536.  Supposing  you  were  to  institute  another 
doss  in  the  school,  could  you  obtain  results  fees  from 
the  National  Board  if  you  had  an  outside  teacher? — 
I am  not  quite  sure,  I think  we  could.  We  obtained 


results  fees  in  singing  once  when  we  employed  an  out- 
side teacher. 

20537.  Have  you  tried  gymnastic  classes  and 
evening  drill! — We  have,  and  also  we  have  drill 
classes  on  Saturday  for  the  day  school  pupils,  which 
is  very  popular,  teaching  children  to  be  alert  and 
habits  of  instant  obedience. 

29538.  Have  yon  found  that  thac  has  tended  to  im- 
prove the  demeanour  of  the  children  and  their  order- 
liness ! — Yc.s,  I think  it  tends  to  make  them  more 
respectful  and  to  see  the  beauty  of  orderliness. 

20539.  Do  you  think  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  use  all  their  parts  both  mental,  moral,  and  physical ! 
— I think  that  should  be  the  aim  of  our  system  of 
education. 

20540.  What  do  you  say  about  reading! — I find 
the  children  read  very  well,  and  I can  bear  them 
reading  distinctly  in  our  Sunday  school ; I super- 
intend a laige  Sunday  school,  and  I have  often  to  say 
at  the  beginning,  “ I wish  to  remind  every  boy  only 
to  read  so  that  he  can  be  heard  in  his  own  class.’’ 
He  reads  sometimes  so  that  he  can  be  heard  over  the 
■whole  room. 

20541.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  would  be  the 
size  of  your  schools  ! — Eight  hundred  children  on  the 
rolls  of  the  three  schools. 

20542.  Did  your  evening  cookery  class  embrace 
pupils  from  the  three ! — More  senior  pupils  and  girls 
of  the  district  generally. 

205-13.  I am  not  surprised  to  hear  from  you  that 
the  second  winter  was  not  so  popular ; we  have  found 
it  the  same  elsewhere ; I suppose  they  were  getting 
wearied  of  it! — We  found  it  so. 

20544.  The  question  is — would  they  not  get 
wearied  of  it  in  the  school ! — If  it  was  for  tlieir  good 
we  would  compel  them  to  continue  it,  if  tlie  teacher 
got  good  resulte,  the  manager  and  teacher  combining 
could  induce  children  to  attend. 


Belisst. 
Ocf.  14, 1897. 
Rev,  Dr. 
Spence. 


Rev.  R.  J. 
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20545.  Mr.  Struthers. — You  could  induce  tliein, 
but  not  actually  compel  tliemi— Where  the  manager 
and  teacher  are  in  touch  avith  the  parents,  the  jiarents 
will  do  anything  reasonable  that  is  put  befui-e  them. 

20546.  Did  you  get  any  support  Jrom  the  National 
Board  for  your  evening  class  1 — None,  whatever  ; we 
thought  we  could  not  comply  with  the  rules  and 
restrictions. 


20547.  Do  you  know  what  speciil  rule  it  was  that 
prevented  you  making  tlie  application  1 — I don’t 
recollect.  We  wished  the  class  to  include  anyone  iu 
tlie  district  who  wished  to  come — mothers  of  families 
occasionally  came. 

20548.  And  is  there  some  restriction  in  the  rules 
of  the  National  Board  which  jn-evented  that  1 — F don’t 
quite  recollect. 


Mr.  S. 
Barbour, 


Mr.  S.  Barbour,  Head  Master,  Carr 

20549.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Head  Master  of 
the  Model  School  at  Carrickfergus  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

20550.  1 believe  that  you  have  had  a class  of  prac- 
tical cookery  in  connection  with  that  school? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

20551.  Who  was  it  taught  by? — By  an  extern 
teacher  during  the  first  ses.sion  ; it  is  now  taught  by 
the  head  mistress  of  the  girls’  school, 

20552.  How  many  girls  and  boys  successfully 
passedatthelastexamination? — Sixty  girls  and  one  boy. 

20553.  Did  that  boy  pass  successfully  and  with 
honor  marks  in  some  other  subjects? — Y'es,  in  every 
subject  in  tlie  examinaiion  excejit  geography. 

20554.  \\hat  is  your  experience  witli  regard  to 
kindergarten? — That  its  eti'ects  are  felt  up  to  the 
senior  classes ; we  have  a kindergarten  department, 
and  the  childi  en  are  taught  the  usual  exercises  tliere ; 
the  effect  of  the  kindergai  ten  teaching  is  very  pi  o- 
nounced  when  wo  come  to  first  fifth  class,  more 
especially  when  we  come  to  second  fifth  class,  when 
we  introduce  the  children  to  geometry.  Any  teacher 
could  distinguish  the  kindei'garten  pupil  from  the 
•ordinary  pupil.  I have  brought  a papei'  with  me  to 
show  yon  an  exercise  in  paper-folding  belonging  to 
the  kindergarten,  that  will  illustrate  it.  It  is  sufficient 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  exercise  to  see  the  effect 
of  it  on  Euclid.  Here  (producccf)  is  a paper  square.  The 
children  in  the  junior  classes — the  average  age  would 
be  six — are  taught  to  place  the  square  of  paper  so 
that  the  edge  coincides  with  a straight  line.  The 
teacher  asks  the  impil  to  fold  the  lower  corners  over 
the  upper  corners,  and  the  child  folds  the  paper  so. 
!i’he  paper  is  opened  and  the  teacher  asks,  “ Wliat 
have  you  now?”  And  the  child  is  taught  to  say 
“Two  oblongs,”  Now  open  the  paper,  fold  the 
left  hand  corners  over  the  right  hand  cornei's ; the 
paper  must  not  be  moved  out  of  position,  ami  the 
.child  is  taught  to  fold  the  paper  this  way.  Then  the 
pajier  is  opened,  “ What  have  you  now? " And  the 
•child  answers  “Four  squares.”  The  child  is  there 
taught  to  see  tangible  mathematical  facts.  \\'hen  I 
introduce  the  child  to  the  second  book  of  Euclid  I 
• generally  ask  him  to  goto  the  infant  school  for  a 
square  and  fold  the  paper.”  “ Wha.t.  have  you  now  ? ” 

“ Four  squares.”  .4ud  hence  the  child  learns  that  the 
square  on  the  line  is  equal  to  four  times  tlie  square 
•on  half  the  line. 

20555.  Do  you  think  drawing  should  be  made 
compulsory? — Yes.  In  No.  2 Model  School,  Dublin, 

I had  cent,  per  cent,  of  passes.  In  tlie  Carrickfergus 
Model  School  we  had  three  failures  out  of  111  children 
presented. 

20556.  You  have  given  a good  deal  of  attention  lo 
the  study  of  expeiimental  science  ; will  you  give  us 
vour  views  on  that  as  ajiplied  tci  teaching  in  elementary 
schools ?--I  think  the  teacher  should -place  before 
him  this  great  object  in  all  his  education,  to  make  the 
child  inventive.  If  you  teach  a child  to  take  two 
substances  and  join  them  together  and  produce  a 
new  substance,  that  is  the  ] nearest  approach  to  a 
creative  act.  That  is  my  aim  in  all  my  teaching  to 
make  the  child  iu-ventive.  Next  you  must  make  him 
an  experimenter,  and  then  it  is  more  likely  you  will 
much  him  with  the  beauty  of  the  subject.  And  until  the 
teacher  brings  the  sul  ject  home,  and  the  child  sees  its 
beautT,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  will  ever  succeed 
in  that  sul  ject.  In  teaching  children  I make  the 
experim‘'iits  a condition  ; if  they  do  so  much  work  iu 


ickfergus  Model  School,  examined. 

a week  I will  devote  half  an  hour  on  Friday  to 
expei-imoutal  work,  lake  a long  tube  for  measiiring 
gas,  or  better  take  an  ordinary  long-necked  bottle. 

1 prefer  to  take  an  a|)paratus  that  a child  has  ready 
at  hand.  Invert  the  bottle  and  introduce  the  ueck 
into  water,  the  water  does  not  rise  in  the  bottle. 
Ask  the  child  why,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can 
answer.  Introduce  a piece  of  iudiarubber  tubing  into 
the  bottle,  draw  out  some  of  the  air  and  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  bottle.  That  is  water  running  up  a bill ; 
that  is  contraiy  to  their  experience,  A bicycle  will 
run  down  a bill,  but  not  run  up  a hill  unless  you  )Hish 
it,  • Ther«*fore  there  is  something  pushing  the  waier 
up  ill  the  bottle  ; the  child  will  at  once  undeistarid 
tliat  there  is  something  pushing  it  up,  and  is  rca'  ly  lor 
the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  has  weight.  Then  we 
have  a model  of  a pump,  a sectional  model,  and  ilie 
children  are  very  much  interested  examining  the 
valves.  "When  the  principla  is  studied  we  lia\  e a glass 
pump— a real  pump  that  will  raise  water  two  lec-t, 
and  the  children  are  delighted  with  it.  I like  to  in- 
troduce experiments  that  the  child  can  remember  and 
perform  at  home,  and  when  I show  the  child  how  to 
make  the  experiment,  us.ng  tlie  most  ajiproved  appi- 
ratus  I can  get,  then  my  object  is  to  invent  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  child  that  he  can  put  his  hand  on,  because 
very  often  the  child  will  examine  the  apparatus  in- 
stead of  what  is  going  On;  when  I take  away 
the  ap])aratus  and  give  him  the  ordinary  utensils  he 
attaches  more  impoitance  to  what  is  going  on.  For 
instance,  I might  dry  a precipitate  in  a water  hatli, 
and  the  boy  will  look  on.  Ask  him  to  filter  a precipi- 
tate from  water,  take  away  the  waterbath,  and  he  is 
at  sea  how  to  dry  it.  Then  the  question  that  I very 
often  ask  is — “ What  apparatus  can  you  devise  for 
that?”  One  boy  by  himself  got  a jampot,  dried  it, 
and  placed  it  iu  boiling  water  in  a saucepan,  the  water 
in  the  saucepan  not  reaching  up,  and  in  that  way 
dried  it. 

20557.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present  takii^ 
partin  your  lessons  on  experimental  work  in  chemistry  ! 
— Eighty. 

20558.  They  are,  of  course,  in  the  two  upper  classes! 
— Yes,  theseniov  classes. 

20559.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  a scientific  way? — Yes,  my 
lord,  during  the  past  four  years  in  connection  with 
the  Carrickfergus  Model  Scliool,  and  two  years  in 
connecbiy.^1  with  the  Derry  Moael  School. 

20560.  Do  you  think  riiat  agriculture  is  intelligently 
taught  at  pi  e.sent  in  schools  as  a rule? — Before  I tan 
answer  that  question  I should  like  to  give  you  my 
view  that  agi-iculture  is  both  a science  and  an  art.  As 
a science  it  is  a very  imperfect  science  at  ] present.  I 
iJiippose  I could  scavnely  bring  two  books  togetlier  that 
agree  ill  all'  little  points'  regarding  "the  sdfene'e  of 
agriculture.  One  book  will  state  that  a plant 
takes  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  day  and  gives 
out  oxygen.  Another  book  states  tliat  is  wi'oug, 
that  the  respiration  of  the  plant  is  essentially  an 
oxydation  of  the  plant.  One  book  will  state  that  a 
certain  class  of  plants  can  take  in  nitrogen  by  meiins 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  roots.  And  another  book 
says  that  is  wrong.  Then,  again,  with  reference  to 
the  practice,  the  practice  is  not  always  uniformly 
lelligent,  and  it  is  influenced  by  a great  many  acci- 
dental ciicumstances,  and  routine'  has  a good  deal  to 
do  with  it.  And  1 contend  when  I approach  tbi* 
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subieofc  of  agriculture  that  the  farmer  is  out  and  beyond 
everyone  the  best  expert  in  reference  to  the  practice,  i 
and  I could  in  no  way,  under  no  system  ot  training, 
hope  t8  equal  him  in  practice.  For  inshinoe,  afarmer 
• ‘order  to  be  a snocessfnl  farmer,  must  be  a good 
hasioesb  man.  When  you  tell  him  certain  chai-acteris- 
tics  of  a cow,  of  course  yon  say  n cow  must  have  good 
shape  and  symmetry,  deep  and  level  carcase,  but  he  : 
has  no  absolute  standard  to  compare  it  with,  it  is  only 
relativo,  ho  must  have  tlio  experience  of  the  fair. 

Tlie  teacher  is  forbidden  by  one  of  his  rules  to  attend  a 
fair  Then,  again,  there  are  many  pupilsinmy  schools— 
iuiiiorpnpilN-who  could  describe  every  point  of  a 
cow  likely  to  have  a satisfactory  supply  of  milk,  and 
iierhaps  they  would  not  once  i-efer  to  the  text-book, 

I was  experimenting  with  the  boys,  becausfi  I come 
from  a farming  district.  . , , 

20561.  Have  you  a practical  knowledge  acquired 
independently  1— Yes.  my  lord,  and  T tliought  I was 
taught  far  too  much  practice  prior  to  going  to  school  aiul 
afterwards  on  returning  from  school.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a child  who  comes  from  a fanning  dis- 
trict gets  a good  practical  knowledge  and  a good  expert 
knowledge.  For  instance,  J asked  a farmer’s  son  how 
he  would  know  a cow  likely  to  give  a good  return  of 
niilk.  He  said  he  would  examine  the  ear  of  the  cow, 
and  if  the  ear  had  a yellow  colour  it  was  a very  good 
sigu  ;if  the  dnodriffofthe  ear  was  yellow  it  was  a good 
srtn,  and  also  if  the  cow  had  the  slightest  strain  of  a 
sliortliorn.  Ht*  wouldnothave  a cowthat  badany  black 
OR  the  nose,  i'hen  he  referred  to  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  udder ; ami  at  last  he  summed  up  by  saying 
that  there  are  excernal  indications  in  the  cow  that  an 
expert  could  recognise  as  readily  as  a man  well  versed 
in  horses  could  point  out  a horse  that  would  be  well 
suited  for  speed  or  for  drawing.  So  1 contend  that  in 
that  direction  I dare  not  approach  a farmer  to  teach 
him  the  practice  of  it.  But  in  the  matter  of  science 
he  is  veiw  defective,  and  I think  that  the  mission  ot 
tlie  teaclier  or  the.  text-book  should  be  to  bring  the 
two  classes  of  workers  together,  bringing  the  scientific 
worker  and  the  practical  cultivator  together,  so  as  to 
-ensure  their  mutual  co-operation,  and  rn  that  way  both 
parties  benefit.  I look  on  the  benefit  of  scientific 
training  to  a larmer  as  lying  in  the  power  it  will  confer 
on  him  of  educating  himself  to  altered  conditions,  or 
avaiUntr  himself  ot  new  resources,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  that  the  sphere  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed 
more  to  reconciling  and  bringing  the  two  into  closer 
contact,  and  1 believe  that  agriculture  is  well-taught 
as  far  as  tlie  teachers  are  concerned. 

20562,  You  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  m 
model  schools  in  different  counties  ; will  you  tell  us 
what  schools  you  have  been  connected  with  in  the 
course  of  your  career  ?— Derry  Model  School,  No.  2 
Central  Model  School,  and  Camckfergus  SLodel 
School. 

20563.  You  were  at  Omagh  1— Yes, 

20564-  A pupil  and  pupil  teacher  1 — Yes, 

20.565.  Were  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  magnetism, 
electricitv,  and  agricultural  chemistry  taught  in  all 
chose  schools  1— No,  they  were  taught  m Omagh. 

20566.  Who  was  the  head  master  there! — Mr. 

20567.  Mr.  Steuthers. — Do  you  find  that  these  ex- 
perimental science  lessons  of  yours  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  children  and  make  them  of  a more 
inquiring  turn  of  mind!— Yes,  more  inventive  and 
sharper. 

20568.  And  so  they  presumably  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  other  subjects ; have  you  found  that  is  the 
case? — AVell,  yes.  ..u  * <.i 

20569.  At  any  rate  you  can  say  this,  that  these 
children  who  have  given  a certain  a.mount  of  time  to 
the  science  instruction  are  not  behind  the  others  in 
the  literary  subjects! — No. 

20570.  You  don’t  suppose  that  anybody  could  give 
practical  instruction  in  farming  who  h^  not  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  himself !— No,  i 
don’t  think  he  could. 


20571.  In  order  to  be  a really  practical  instructor  Belfast, 
in  fanning  he  would  require  to  be  a practical  farmer  ? 1897 

20572,  Which  means  years  of  constant  study!  Barbour. 
Yes. 

20573,  A sort  of  study  which  could  only,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  be  combined  with  that  of  preparing  a 
man  to  be  a teacher ; he  could  not  be  both  a practical 
farmer  and  a teacher !— I don’t  tliink  he  could  make  a 
teacher  and  a practical  farmer — he  might  make  an 
approach  to  a teacher. 

20574.  Do  you  get  fees  from  the  National  Board 
for  this  science  teaching!— Not  from  the  National 
Boai'd,  but  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

20-'>7o.  But  not  under  the  scheme  of  the  National 

Board! Not  under  the  National  Board. 

20576.  Captain  Shaw. — Have  you  considered  the 
syliabu.s  of  the  National  Board  for  science! — Yes- 
20577.  Do  you  think  you  could  teach  that  advan- 
tageously to  your  students ! — I believe  I could  teach 
the  inorganic  chemistry  programme.  There  are  other 
programme.s  that  I should  like  to  modify. 

20578.  Would  you  like  to  commence  teaching 
science  from  the  youngest  classes! — Not  for  an 
examination. 

20570.  But  as  a mental  training ! — Yes,  as  a mental 
training,  preparatory  to  the  senior  division. 

20580,  You  think  it  ought  to  be  taught  right 
through  the  school  ?— I think  it  .sliould  ; we  have  deli- 
cacy of  touch  trained  and  observation 

20581-  It  vou  were  allowed  to  teach  experimental 
science  throughout  your  school  as  you  like,  do  you 
think  you  could  devise  a satisfactory  course !— I ivould 
not  like  to  introduce  more  experimental  work  than  I 
have  at  present.  I believe  I have  a satisfactory 
course  of  experimental  work  for  the  junior  children. 

20582.  You  gave  us  your  idea  ofit  just  now.  You 
feel  it  incumbent'  that  science  should  be  taught  by 
experiment? — Yes. 

20583,  There  is  no  use  relying  on  a text-book  it 
one  tells  you  oue  thing  and  another  another ! — No, 
but  I referred  te'  inaccuracies  in  the  text-book  to  show 
that  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry  is  far  from 
being  perfect  at  present. 

20584.  But  the  particular  instances  which  you  have 
given  have  V>een  experimented  on,  and  I think  one  of 
the  books  might  be  pronounced  to  be  wrong.  But 
that  shows  the  necessity  of  experiments  instead  of  re- 
lying on  text-books ! — It  scarcely  goes  that  far.  I 
referred  to  that  to  show  that  the  science  of  agricultural 
chemistry  is  far  from  being  perfect,  the  scientific  part 
is  the  part  the  teacher  should  be  well  versed  in  before 
he  comes  to  talk  to  the  practical  farmer,  or  to  ask  a 
practical  farmer  to  change  liis  mode  of  doing  a thing, 

; and  ti-y  another  experiment.  If  he  will  ask  me  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  one  field  of  wheat  is  hard,  and 
another  tender,  I cannot  do  it.  That  naturally  dh- 
counts  mv  teaching,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
he  ready  to  drop  his  own  course,  a cour.se  whereby  he 
I can  make  money,  and  make  himself  comfortable 
i whenhecanpoint  out  that  I do  not  know  niy  science. 

20585.  But  still  science  helps  to  a certain  extent 
in  the  agriculture  !— Oli,  yes,  I should  say  that  to  a 
farmer  who  was  instracted  in  science,  no  part  of  the 

- plant’s  life  is  uninteresting. 

> 2058G.  And  you  think  that  is  a proper  introduction 

j to  a<rriculture  in  schools,  the  science  which  underlies 
I it  iJiYes,  I should  say  a course  of  elementary  agricul- 
tural chemistry  is  a necessary  introduction,  and  it  is 

- a part  of  a<-rtciilture  that  we  should  be  asked  to  take 
3 up  in  school.  The  practical  part  is  really  a part  whei'e 

we  have  to  deal  with  experts. 

3 20587  Do  the  children  perform  experiments  for 

3 themselves  in  your  course!— They  perform  experi- 

1 ments  at  home. 

20588.  But  not  actually  in  the  school! — No,  the 

2 expei  iment  is  invaluably  repeated  at  home,  provided  it 

a is  of  such  a nature  that  the  child  can  have  the  neces- 
I sary  ap()aratus  at  home.  , , , j 

20589.  Would  you  prefer  the  children  should  do 
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some  experimental  work  for  themselves  ? Yes, 

because  naturally,  until  the  child  performs  experi- 
ments for  himself,  he  ha-s  not  that  interest  which  en- 
sures his  close  attention. 

20590.  Do  you  think  you  could  carry  out  a satis- 
factory series  of  experiments  by  the  students  in  the 
ordinary  class-roonU — [ believe  I could. 

20591.  Mr.  Molloy. — How  long  are  you  head 
master  of  the  Cari-ickfergus  school  ? — Since  January, 
1894. 

20592.  Were  you  the  first  to  introduce  such  a 
subject  as  exjierimental  science  tliere  1 — No. 

20593.  I believe  a predecessor  of  yours,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  had  it  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

20594.  Who  supplied  the  apparatus? — I cannot  say, 
but  it  is  a free  stock  to  the  school  at  present. 

20595.  Do  you  consider  that  you  liave  suitable  and 
sufficient  ajiparatus  ? --I  consider  so. 

20596.  Tliere  are  really  three  departments  in  the 
Ciirrickfergus  Model  School,  infants’,  girls’,  and  boys’ 
school,  and  by  your  memorandum  it  is  stated  the 
kindergarten  is  carried  out  in  the  infant  school,  and 
successfully  ? — Yes. 

20597.  Tn  the  girls’  school  they  take  up  cookery, 
and  you  state  that  the  resull  of  the  examination  in 
cookery  was  that  sixty  girls  jiassed,  out  of  what  total 
number? — I think  sixty  presented,  and  sixty  passed  ; 
there  were  no  failures. 

20598.  And  the  successes  in  cookery  included  even 
one  boy? — Yes;  that  boy  made  three  applications  to 
me,  and  he  backed  up  the  third  application  by  saying 
that  on  one  occasion  he  helped  to  prepare  a dinner 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  the  son  of  an  hotel 
proprietor  in  Larne ; he  said  the  hotel  would  eventually 
•come  to  him,  and  he  wanted  so  study  cookery. 

20599,  Is  drawing  taught  to  scale  in  ajiy  depart- 
.ment  in  that  school  ? — J t is, to  a certain  extent,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  and  second  years’  geometry. 

20600.  Whatis  the  lowest  standard  or  class  in  which 
drawing  is  taken  up? — la  all  classes  in  n»y  school,  but 
the  third  class  is  the  first  class  in  which  I cau  present 
it  for  results  fees. 

20601.  I find  there  is  a total  number  of  360 
pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  three  schools,  and  in  yours, 
166  on  the  rolls,  and  of  the  166,  so  many  as  eighty  are 
learning  elementary  science  ? — Yes. 

20602,  Would  you  briefly  state  whether  the  parents 
approve  or  disapprove  of  that? — When  a teacher  is 
popular,  and  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  parents, 
it  is  sufficient  for  that  teacher  to  say  this  is  a proper 
thing  to  study.  The  only  difficulty  will  arise  in  con- 
nection with  a new  subject,  in  introducing  anew  sub- 
ject we  generally  meet  with  three  or  four  who  cannot 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  teacher  at  the  time.  For 
instance,  when  I proposed  the  introduction  of  elocu- 
tion, and  suggested  we  should  employ  Professor  Millen, 
•of  Belfast,  one  parent  objected.  Since  then  he  has 
come  round  to  see  the  advantage  of  it,  and  his 
•children  are  now  attending. 

20603.  Did  you  find  that  the  leading  improved? 

Yes;  the  inspector,  at  the  last  results  examination, 
stated  that,  owing  to  the  course  in  elocution,  the  read- 
ing was  distinct  and  accurate. 

20604.  Chairman. — Who  teaches  elocution  in  your 
school? — I employ  Professor  Millen. 

20605.  Mr.  Molloy.  — I observe,  by  the  time-table, 
that  you  commence  school  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
terminate  at  tliree  o’clock ; and  in  consequence  of 
having  so  many  extra  subjects,  you  find  it  necessary  to 
tiike  up  special  classes  on  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

206**6.  Virtually,  the  whole  of  Saturday  appears  to 
be  devoted  from  nine  until  thi-ee.  Do  you  find  that 
the  pupils  attend  willingly  for  these  long  hours,  and 
also  on  the  special  day,  Saturday.  A former  witness 


said  that  Saturday  was  virtually  lost  in  the  schools  ?— 
Not  in  the  Model  schools,  we  must  teach  up  to  12 
o’clock ; I had  114  boys  present  out  of  a total^f  10g^ 

20607.  You  don’t  find  that  the  teaching  staff  or  tlie 
pupilssuffer  from  attending  onSaturdays,  and  these  lono 
hours? — The  average  percentage  in  my  school  foi'  Sep- 
tember is  eighty-five,  which  I should  say  would  give 
an  indication  of  tlie  health  of  the  children. 

206U8.  Captain  Shaw, — Do  tliey  do  any  Iiome 
lessons  as  well  ? — Yes,  and  exercises. 

20609.  Mr.  Molloy. — I find  that  they  devote  from 
half-past  nine  to  ten  to  home  lessons,  and  I observe  in 
addition  to  chemistry,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra 
book-keeping,  that  Latin  and  Frencli  are  taught.  Is 
French  taught  to  the  girls  ? — Boys  and  girls  may 
come  together,  but  it  is  not  taken  up  extensively. 

20610.  Who  is  the  special  teacher  of  that  class? 

An  extern  teacher  on  Tuesday  from  nine  to  ten,  and 
on  Saturday  nine  to  ten,  Latin, 

20611.  They  have  in  the  girls’  department  instru- 
mental music,  twenty-seven  girls  are  learning  : on 
what  instrument? — The  piano. 

20612.  How  many  boys  are  learning  Latin  ?— I 
believe  eighteen. 

20613.  Are  these  taught  also  by  an  extern? 

Yes,  I could  not  devote  my  time  to  eighteen.  I 
should  state  that  the  pupils  are  generally  pupils  who 
come  from  Intermediate  schools  to  the  Model  scliool, 
and  the  parents  are  anxious  to  caiTy  on  the  Latin 
and  French. 

20614.  Mr,  Redtnston. — Could  you  tell  me  why 
the  science  programmes  ai  e not  taken  up  to  a larger 
extent  in  the  National  Schools? — The  science  pro- 
grammes ill  connection  with  the  National  Board  ? 

20615.  The  subjects  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
chemistry  ? — Where  it  was  possible  to  teach  those 
subjects,  u]5  to  last  year  a teaclier  could  take  the 
class  on  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, London.  Our  Board  pays  a results  fee  of 
5s.  per  pupil,  whereas  tlie  Science  and  Art  Departmimt 
pays  the  teacher  £2,  if  the  pupil’s  answering  obtains 
60  per  cent.  Then  again  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment gave  until  1886  oc-rtificates ; and  they  also  gave 
Queen’s  prizes.  The  Queen’s  prize  was  really  a 
handsome  prize  and  greatly  coveted,  and  the  children 
worked  very  Jiard.  A certificate  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  very  often  a passport  to  em- 
ployment in  Belfast.  Looking  over  my  roll  of  can- 
didates who  succeeded  at  the  last  examination  I find 
they  have  all  succeeded  in  getting  desirable  appoint- 
ments in  Belfast. 

20616.  Captain  Shaw. — What  is  the  nature  of 
the  home  lessons  ? — I look  upon  that  as  the  sphere  of 
the  parent,  and  if  I mark  out  a course  that  a child 
should  study  it  is  to  save  the  parent  trouble,  and  I 
examine  the  lessons  aijaiii  on  the  understanding  that 
T am  doing  work  for  the  jiarent,  but  I liolcl  it  is  the 
parent’s  function  to  see  the  cliild  is  prepared  at  home. 
In  the  Carrickfergus  Model  school  home  lessons  are 
very  strictly  looked  after,  it  is  a school  that  for  thirty- 
four  years  has  held  a good  name,  and  the  late  head- 
master, Mr.  Stevenson,  stated  to  me  that  many  of 
the  leading  business  and  professional  men  in  Belfast 
were  trained  at  the  Carrickfergus  Model  school. 

20617.  Do  you  prefer  that  children  should  learn 
things  by  heart,  or  have  problems  that  they  should 
work  at  home  as  a home  lesson? — Perhaps  the 
second  fifth  might  be  required  to  work  five  sums  in 
arithmetic,  and  prepare  a certain  number  ol  pages  in 
geography,  and  do  a little  parsing. 

20618.  Mr.  Struthers. — What  do  you  mean  by 
“ preparing,”  learning  it  off  the  book? — Yes,  to  be 
able  to  name  the  counties  in  Ulster,  for  instance. 
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present : The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 

Redington,  M.A. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; W.  R.  J. 
Molloy,  Esq.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Browkk,  n.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


Mr.  W.  J. 
Browne,  m.a. 


20019.  Chairman,— Yon  are  a District  Inspector 
of  National  Schools  in  the  Londonderry  district  ? — I 
am,  my  lord. 

20620.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  your 
(hstviot  One  liundred  and  sixty. 

20621.  How  far  do  they  extend  from  Derry  1 — The 
farthest  on  the  mainland  is  thirty-six  miles  north, 
Maiin  Head  in  Innishoweu.  and  I have  one  school 
eiffht  or  ten  miles  beyond  in  Inistrahull,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Irish  ground. 

20622.  I see  that  you  arc  prepared  to  speak  about 
kindergarten  ; will  you  give  the  Commission  your 
views  about  its  uses  and  shortcomings! — Well,  my 
lord,  I think  kindergarten  is  of  great  service  in  train- 
inn  the  pupils  iu  colour  and  form,  and  in  the  properties 
of  things  they  handle',  and  also  in  manipulating  the 
various  matters  put  into  their  hands,  and  I consider 
die  drill  connected  with  it  of  exceedingly  great  use 
iu  strengthening  the  muscles  aiM  developing  the 
Ixidily  .structure,  and  also  in  promoting  the  health  of 
tlie  pupils. 

20623.  As  to  its  .shortcomings! — Well,  I think  its 
'principal  shortcondng  is  that  it  is  not  continued  from 
the  infants  on  to  the  other  classes. 

20624.  There  is  a break  before  there  is  any  form 
•of  manual  work  undertaken  ! — Exactly. 

2o62.o.  How  long  is  the  break  ? — The  pupil  passes 
throimli  first  and  second  class,  and  often  for  two  y^rs 
there  is  no  continuance  of  the  kindergarten  work, 
even  in  drawing.  I think  that  is  a great  mistake, 
because  the  kindergarten  leads  to  nothing  as  it  is  at 
present.  Then  I tind,  so  far  as  my  experience  g'ms, 
the  understanding  is  not  equally  cultivated  with  the 
senses  in  kindergarten  j however,  that  is  a matter  of 
detail,  a matter  that  might  he  remedied  in  the  course 
of  teaching. 

20626.  What  do  yon  think  about  the  extent  and 
the  defects  of  the  present  instruction  in  drawing! — 
In  all  the  schools  that  I have  examined,  we  have 
nothing  but  freehand  drawing,  and  that  is  simply 
copying  from  copies  on  the  flat.  I think  that  is  only 
the' beginning  of  drawing.  Freehand  drawing  of  an 
object  gives  a general  outline  of  it  and  that  requires 
to  be  corrected  by  measurement. 

20627.  When  you  say  that  is  the  only  sort  of 
drawing,  are  there  no  exceptions ! — I am  aware  of 
none,  we  have  no  drawing  to  scale  and  no  model 
drawing. 

20628.  Have  you  no  drawing  in  whicli  instruction 
is  given  otherwise  than  by  copies ; we  saw  some 
instruction  yesterday  in  the  First  Derry  School,  given 
on  a blackboard! — That  is  one  of  the  exceptions 
perhaps. 

20629.  Are  there  any  others  beside  that! — 1 am 
not  aware  of  any  and  i could  not  have  said  from  my 
own  knowledge  that  that  was  done  there,  because  I 
have  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  teaching  of 
drawing ; however,  1 must  say  with  regard  to  that 
school  that  the  drawing  is  exceptionally  good,  every 
pupil  examined  there  last  year  passed  and  passed 
well,  ■ 


20630.  What  do  you  find  bo  be  the  extent  at 
present  of  the  intelligence  of  pupils!— I don’t  think 
it  is  as  well  developed  as  it  ought  to  be,  I think 
there  is  a great  deal  too  much  rote  work,  and  a great 
deal  too  little  explanation,  and,  perhaps  I should  go 
further  than  explanation — I think  a more  valuable 
thing  than  explanation  still  is  getting  the  pupil  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  a thing  for  himself.  For  instance 
there  is  very  little  consulting  of  the  dictionary.  I go 
strongly  for  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  I find  in 
most  schools,!  have  to  introduce  it  myself,  and  even 
when  it  is  introduced  the  pupils  cannot  find  out  the 
words  they  are  looking  for. 

20631.  Rev.  Dr,  Evans. — IsitSullivan’syou employ! 

That  is  in  the  school,  but  I don’t  recommend  any, 

I am  content  with  any  dictionary. 

20632.  Chairman. — How  do  you  think  the  intelli- 
gence can  be  helped  or  hindered  by  manual  instruction! 

I -would  like  to  make  a preliminary  observation.  I 

think  a gi-eat  deal  of  the  want  of  intelligence  displayed 
in  our  schools  is  not  attiilmtable  to  rhe  teachers  and 
not  attributable  to  the  system  of  results  examination, 
but  a good  deal  to  the  character  of  the  reading  books 
liitherto  used,  they  have  been  very  difficult  and  hard  to 
explain,  the  consequence  is  die  teachers  have  largely 
given  iq.i  explanation.  The  new  books  will  perhaps 
meet  that,  because  they  will  be  muoh  more  interesting 
to  the  pupils — all  the  sets  1 have  seen.  Then  manual 
training  1 look  upon  as  supplementary  to  the  ment-al 
training  and  as  giving  an  outlet  for  the  at  present 
wasted  energies  of  the  pupils;  they  have  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  hands  that  will  occupy  their 
physical  part  without  any  great  strain  on  their  minds, 
they  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  give  greater  attention 
to  other  subjects,  and  the  testimony  of  all  who  have 
had  experience  is  that  that  really  is  the  result. 

20633.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  elementary  science  teaching,  bodi  as 
regards  intellectual  and  physical  training!— I think 
that  as  regards  intellectual  training  science  to 
iiiy  mind  means  systematised  knowledge  as  distin- 
guished from  information,  and  it  calls  into  play  the 
mental  powers  of  the  child  in  solving  problems  and 
overcoming  difficulties. 

20634.  I see  you  include  in  your  memorandum 
under  the  head  of  science,  botany,  mathematics, 
drawing,  weighing,  measuring,  mechanics,  physics  and 
elementary  geometry  1 — T think  all  these  ought  to  be 
taught  more  or  less. 

20635.  Is  elementary  chemistry  taught  in  the 
schools  iu  your  district!— I have  never  exiuniiied  in 
cUeniistry,  I don’t  think  it  is  taught  to  any  extent.  I 
think  all  these  subjects  should  be  taught  by  an  exten- 
sion of  object  lessons,  which  we  have  at  present  in  the 
infant  classes 

20630.  Those  subjects  were  formerly  taught  in. 
reading  hooks! — They  were. 

20637.  And  when  did  they  cease  to  teach  them! — 
About  thirty  years  ago.  Agreat  many  of  these  subjects 
we  had  in  the  fouith  and  fifth  books  of  the  old  system, 


we-  had  vegetable  physiology,  zoology,  classi^ation 
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geology,  wliich  would  be  rather  out  of  date  now,  though 
it  was  veiy  good  at  the  time  it  was  wi-itten  ; then  we 
had  a course  of  history  in  the  Fifth  Book. 

20638.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaks. — You  refer  to  the  very  old 


Fifth  Book  1 — The  Fifth  Book  that  became  disused 


about  1866. 

20639.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  manual  training, 
will  you  first  tell  u.s  what  you  include  under  the  head 
of  manual  training ! — I have  no  experience  in  the 
matter,  I have  never-  examined  a school  where  iiiiimial 
training  has  been  carried  on. 

20640.  We  have  veiy  often  in  our  examination  con- 
fined the  expression  to  woodwork  and  modelling  work, 
there  being  very  little  of  modelling  work  anywliere  ; 
but  there  are  other  suhjectr.  wliioh  in  some  of  our 
examinations  we  found  wicnesses  included  in  manual 
training;  what  do  you  consider  to  be  such  1— The 
simplest  lonn  of  manual  training  is  drawing,  u'lncli 
we  have  already  disj^osed  of 

20641.  Drawing  is  the  preliminary  to  woodwork  ; 
ifpropei'ly  tauglit,  I mean.  Woodwork  without  draw- 
ing appears  to  bi^  badly  done  and  practically  useless  1 
— T think  the  drawing  to  plan  should  commence  tir.st. 

20642.  Scale  drawing  ? — Ob,  \es. 

20043.  Suppose  that  woodworkwei-etobeintrocluced 
first  of  all,  bow  do  you  think  time  and  means  could 
be  provided "? — I think  about  the  time  there  is  very 
little  difficulty;  the  woodwork  would  be  intended 
only  for  boy.s.  • 

20644.  And  only  for  a couple  of  hours  a week  1 — 
At  present  girls  spend  an  hour  less  at  ordinary  sub- 
jects than  hoys,  yet  girls  almost  invariably  answer 
better  than  boys  on  the  same  subject.  Tliere  may  be 
various  causes  assigned  for  that,  perhaps  girls  are 
more  attentive  to  their  work,  but  I think  the  accuracy 
they  have  derived  through  sewing  and  needlework 
gives  them  a superior  feeling  of  exactness,  and  makes 
them  more  accurate  in  all  their  subsequent  work ; the 
time  spent  by  the  girls  at  needlework  could  easily  be 
given  by  the  boys. 

2064').  There  are  two  ways  of  shortening  the  time 
devoted  to  literary  subjects,  which  have  been  suggested 
to  us — in  fact  the  only  woodwork  that  you  may 
call  in  satisfactory  operation,  that  \ve  witnessed, 
was  at  Lismore,  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  School ; 
and  there,  instead  of  omitting  any  subject  (as  I under- 
' stood),  the  other  lessons  were  shortened,  and  they 
gained  two  ho'U's  a week,  by  taking  ten  minutes  oft'  a 
number  of  subjects? — T should  noti  approve  of  that 
plan ; without  this  limitation  I say  the  time  devoted 
by  the  girls  to  needlework  could  easily  be  given  by 
the  boys. 

20646.  What  do  the  girls  give  up  which  boys  do  ? 
— It  varies  iu  different  schools.  1 think  that  time 


might  be  devoted  by  the  boys  to  manual  training,  or 
science,  or  whatever  else  is  required.  I hold  that  the 
senior  pupils  could  also  remain  in  the  evening  after 
he  other.s  have  gone  away.  In  fact  it  would  be  a 
.•elief  to  the  teacher  to  get  the  work  done  after  the 
others  had  gone  away,  and  that  would  obviate  tJie 
necessity  of  having  a separate  room.  Again,  I think 
two  boms  each  Saturday  could  be  devoted  to  science 
teaching  and  manual  training, 

20647.  Do  you  think  the  boys  would  come  after 
liours  ? — I think  they  will  if  you  can  get  them  in- 
terested in  their  work. 

2064S.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  or  not? — 
I don’t  tliink  it  should  be  made  compulsory  at  first. 

20649.  AVould  you  confine  it  to  town  schools,  at 
any  rate,  at  first? — I think  so;  I think  at  first  it 
should  be  introduced  in  the  town  schools,  and  from 
those,  as  centres,  it  might  spread  to  the  countiy 
schools,  if  found  desirable.  Might  T interject  one  re- 
mark— I think  whatever  scheme  of  manual  work,  is  in- 
troduced, if  compulsory  attendance  i.s  enforced,  that 
is,  in  the  country,  it  would  make  the  teachers  more 
ready  to  accept  it. 

206.50,  Compulsory  attendance  always? — Yes'-,  iu 
cv:  iincry  places. 


20651.  And  of  course  you  think  that  in  some  way 
or  otlitr,  whether  by  compulsion  or  some  othei  way 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  should  be  well  ]>aiclfor]U 
Decidedly  ; you  cannot  enlist  the  sympathies  of  tlie 
teachers  unless  you  aft'ect  their  pockets. 

20652.  Coming  to  domestic  economy  for  girls,  wlmt 
do  you  say  about  that?-— I think  domejlic  economy  is 
equally  impoi-tant  with  sewing  and  needlework,  in 
fact,  nioi'e  so ; many  of  the  girls  trained  at  our  schools 
afterwawls  become  domestic  servants,  and  in  ihtir 
service  their  sewing  is  of  no  piuctical  value  to  thc.in  as 
servants,  but  a knowledge  of  domestic  economy  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable. 

20653.  Is  that  so,  that  sewing  is  no  value  to  them 
as  servants  ? — I think  not,  sometimes ; very  often  it  is 
of  very  little  importance  except  to  themselves  iu- 
dividually,  whereas  a knowdedge  of  domestic  economy 
would  be  of  exceedingly  great  use  to  them,  and  secure 
for  them  better  positions  and  higher  remuneratiou. 

20654.  Do  you  think  time  could  be  found  for  teach- 
ing such  subjects  as  cookery  and  domestic  economy  by 
taking  two  liours  off  the  time  now  given  to  needle- 
work, and  having  three  hours,  as  in  England,  instead 
of  five  ? — I am  decidedly  of  that  opinion ; I think  we 
spend  too  much  time  at  needlework,  and  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  materials  and  getting  the 
children  to  keep  up  their  attention. 

20655.  Mr.  Rkdinoton.— I see  that  on  the.  whole 
you  are  not  iu  favour  of  the  abolition  of  iudividuii! 
examination  for  results  ? — I am  not,  sir. 

20656.  What  are  your  objections  to  class  exaniinii- 
tions? — Well,  my  objection  is  that  a class  exauiiuntion 
will  be  either  a superficial  examination  or  it  will  be  au 
individual  examination,  with  a general  estimate  formed 
in  the  mind  of  the  examiner. 

20657.  If,  sav,  a third  of  the  pupils  taken  at  ran- 
dom answered  very  well,  could  you  not  faiidy  argue 
that  the  class  as  a whole  was  well  taught? — Yes; 
but  I think  the  examination  is  valuable,  not  merely 
for  ascertaining  the  teaching  of  the  school,  but  for 
satisfying  the  parents  and  pu[)ils  ; the  pujfils  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  examination,  the  parents  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  examination,  and  the  mauageis, 
all  the->e  are  interested  in  having  the  actual  proficiency 
of  each  individual  ascertained. 

20658.  But  the  main  object  of  the  results  examina- 
tiqu  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  is  doing 
his  duty,  and  could  not  that  be  ascertained  without 
examining  each  individu.d  in  the  clas.s? — Y’es,  I 
daresay,  but  in  many  of  our  schools  the  classes  are 
very  small,  and  "'6  would  require  to  have  an  individual 
examination  in  these. 

20659.  Take  a large  town  like  Londonderry?— 
Yes,  the  classes  are  vt.ry  large  here,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a great  ease  to  the  Inspector  to  examine 
schools  that  way. 

20660.  Chairman. — Would  it  not  give  him  iiiore 
time  for  inspection  ? — It  ceitainly  would. 

20661.  Mr.  Rbdinoton. — You  admit  in  your 
Report  for  1895,  chat  cramming  is  rather  encourageil 
by  the  system  of  examination  pursued?— I am  not 
su'-e  I have  admitted  that;  perhaps  I have. 

20662.  “ What  is  known  as  cramming  is  intimately 
connected  with  this  ])ractico  ; the  facts  of  the  subject 
are  memorised  and  repeated  witl  out  being  under- 
stood ; che  Inspector’s  questions  are  taken  down  and 
used  in  teaching,  so  as  to  secure  ready  answers  a.c  the 
next  examination ; poems  are  committed  to  iiieuioi'y 
without  an  idea  of  their  meaning,  and  are  soon  for- 
gotten. The  specified  portion  of  the  programme  m 
geogro])hy,  agricultui'e  or  other  subjects  is  got  up  fo'' 
the  occasion,  while  the  portions  already  got  up  ai'*' 
ignored"? — There  are  some  admissions  in  that,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  addressed  to  those  practices  which  are 
really  an  evasion  of  the  results  system,  or  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  at  meeting  the  exaininntion, 
which  docs  not  succeed  usually. 

20663.  Perhaps  you  would  say  that  in  some  cases  it 
does  lead  to  cramming? — Yes. 
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30fiW-  Do  you  think  that  agiiculture  ought  to  be 
tau?lit  to  girls  1 — T do  not,  decidedly. 

20660.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  taught  in 
city  schools  ‘(--I  think  not. 

20066.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  it 
from  a text-book  1 — I am  not. 

20667.  Wluvt  modification  would  you  stiggest? — I 
iiiu  afeid  my  modification  would  be  rather  drastic  ; I 
would  abolish  it  altogether.  I would  substitute  some 
lessons  in  the  reading  books,  as  from  my  reports  you 
will  see  I liave  suggested  time  after  time — a number  of 
simp'e,  well-illustrated,  easiiy  worded  lessons,  jioinc- 
ing  to  the  different  processes  of  farming,  and  the 
frtiictions  of  plant  life,  and  that  would  have  the  effect 
cf  bringing  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  all  the 
pu|iils— boys  and  gu-ls. 

20668.  Ibit  it  still  would  be  teaching  agriculture 
from  a book  ? — To  a certain  extent,  but  it  would  not 
be  a ‘'pecial  subject;  it  would  come  in  with  their 
<'i1ner.1l  knowledge  of  the  text-book,  which  is  now,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  compulsory. 

20C69.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
piacfcical  experiments  in  elementary  science  as  an  in- 
troduction to  agricultural  study  1 — I do  ; I decidedly 
fcbiiik  the  two  should  be  connected  together. 

20670.  Aud  the  pupils  shouhl  be  shown  the  things 
tliey  read  of,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  1 — Certiiinly.  As 
a substitute  for  that,  I get  introduced,  wherever  I 
can,  pictures  of  the  plants.  I often  hear  pupils  talk- 
ing about  cauliflowers,  who  have  never  seen  a cauli- 
dower.  I advise  the  teacher  to  write  to  some  of  the 
big  gardenei's  and  get  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

20671.  What  is  your  idea  about  elementary 
science  ! — I would  introduce  it  through  object  lessons 
in  the  junior  classes. 

20672.  Gould  elementary  chemistry,  suitai'le  for 
agriculture,  be  taught  in  the  fifth  class? — In  the 
senior  fifth. 

20673.  Why  are  the  science  programmes  not  more 
largely  taken  up  in  our  schools?- — I realty  cannot  tell ; 
I have  spokt-ii  to  several  teachers  who  formerly  taught 
science,  and  they  have  not  explained  the  matter 
sufficiently  to  me. 

20674.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  difficult? — 
Well,  1 think,  perliaps,  tJiey  are. 

20675.  You  would  not  teach  science  before  the 
fifth  class  1 — Not  science  as  science,  but  I would  lead 
up  to  it. 

20676.  And  would  not  that  apply  to  mechanics  as 
well  as  chemistry  ? — Yes,  a few  of  the  simpler  ideas 
of  mechanics ; the  effect  of  two  forces  acting  on  a 
body,  for  instance. 

20677,  Do  )'ou  think  that  there  should  be  some 
eacourageiuent  given  to  the  teachers  to  maiutaiu 
discipline  and  order  in  their  schools,  by  awarding 
prizes  to  them? — Yes,, I think  a merit  grant,  or  some- 
tbing  of  that  sort,  might  very  well  be  given  ; a small 
amount  would  be  a great  encouragement. 

26678.  Do  you  fliink  Giat  at  ])resent  the  teachers 
neglect  their  work  in  the  early  paiU;  of  the  year  and 
put  on  extra  pressure  towards  the  time  of  the 
examinations? — I would  not  say  that  of  teachers 
generally,  hut  I have  knowu  instances  where  I am 
quite  sui-e  that  was  done. 

20679.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  having  an  annual  examination  in  the  school 
would  be,  that  in  many  cases,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  the  ordinary  teaching  would  be  rather 
slack?— I think  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  majority 
ol  cases  the  teachers  are'  fairly  conscientious,  and 
attend  to  their  work  all  through. 

20680.  If  it  were  a questiuii  of  maintaining  the 
present  system,  by  which,  it  is  admitted,  an  insufficient 
number  of  incidental  visits  are  paid,  or  adopting  a 
system  of  less  examination  and  more  incidental  visits, 
which  would  you  select? — [ am  afraid  that  puts  me 
>u  a dilemma.  Perhaps  the  sysrem  that  would  afford 
uiore  opportunities  of  seeing  the  working  of  the 
school,  i think  I should  approve  of  tliat. 

20681,  Mr.  Moi  LOV.— .Have  you  had  experience  of 


the  working  of  inspection  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  result  system?— Not  as  inspector. 

20682.  But  you  were  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
examination  ? — Yes. 

2u683.  Would  you  briefly  '^ontnust  that  mode  of 
inspection  with  the  inspection  that  prevails  at  present, 
I 7iiean  as  regards  its  effect  on  the  school?— The 
present  examination  passes  over  nothing,  passes  over 
no  pupil  and  no  subject.  The  former  examination 
seenieil  to  me  to  be,  of  course,  varying  with  the  indi- 
vidual ins)iector,  but  in  many  cases  very  slipshod. 

20684.  How  mairy  inspectore  had  you  expeiience 
of  as  regards  slipshod  examinations  ? — Five  or  six. 

20685.  You  say  that  at  present  inspector’s  questions 
become  knowu,  and  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  results  system? — Yes. 

20686.  Is  not  that  the  fault  of  the  inspector — why 
does  he  not  alter  his  questions  and  increase  the 
number,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  teachers 
becoming  too  familiar  with  the  stock  questions? — 
That  is  what  every  inspector  dcies,  but  the  teachers 
go  on  the  system  that  what  questions  were  asked  iu 
one  school  will  be  asked  in  others.  Howe\'er,  I must 
say,  that  in  one  or  two  cases  I purposely  ask  the 
same  questions  in  every  school,  and  I am  somy  to  say 
that  the  teachers  have  not  yet  discovered  those 
questions  aiBcl  Jiad  their  jBiipils  ready  to  answer  tliem, 
so  perhaps  the  former'  statement  is  rather  too  bri-ad, 
that  the  inspector’s  questions  become  known. 

20687.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  abolish 
agi'iculture  altogether,  both  in  town  and  rural  schools  ? 
— Well,  perhaps*that  is  rather  too  sweeping  ; I would 
abolish  it  as  a separate  subject,  and  have  substituted 
for  it  these  lessons  I spoke  of  in  the  ordinary  reading 
books. 

20688.  Practically,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  use  of  text-books  on  agriculture  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  lessons  in  the  reading  book  ? — The 
special  text-book  is  too  minute,  too  full  of  details. 

20689.  That  is  the  present  edition? — I have  not 
studied  tlie  present  edition,  but  I know  that  is  the 
defect  of  most  of  the  books. 

20690.  Assuming  there  is  a specially  suitable  book 
on  agricultui-e,  would  you  not  think  it  better  to  use 
that  rather  than  desultory  lessoiis.sjn'ead  over  anumber 
of  reading  books  ? — I would  not ; the  lessons  woirld 
bring  it  befoie  the  minds  of  all  the  pupils,  and  thus 
reduce  the  number  of  subjects ; however,  I should 
add,  that  in  the  .senior  classes,  the  highest  classes,  I 
would  make  agriculture  a separate  subject,  and  have 
it  practically  ai;d  scientifically  studied. 

20691.  Then  you  modify  your  original  sfeitement 
lai'gely  ? — 1 do. 

20692.  If  tliose  desultory  lessons  on  agriculture 
■\vere  iu  the  reading  bonks  in  use  in  Derry  wbat 
interest  do  you  think  girls  would  take  in  the  subject 
here? — I tliink  the  girls  would  talce  just  the  same 
interest  as  the  boys. 

20693.  City  girls? — I think  so;  they  would  know 
something  about  the  cultivation  of  fields,  the  kind  of 
crops  that  grow  there ; they  would  see  the  illustra- 
tions— I go  strongly  for  the  illustrations  to  bring 
before  their  minds  the  kind  of  plants  and  crops. 

20694,  But  the  reading  books  you  contemplate 
would  contain  elementary  science  ? — They  would. 

20695.  Quite  a number  of  subjects — including 
history  of  the  country,  and  coast  scenery? — Yes. 

20696.  Some  reference  to  antiquities,  and  so  on  ? — 
Exactly.  My  idea  of  a text-book  would  be  to  lead  the 
child  up  to  the  knowledge  that  every  moderately 
educated  person  is  supposed  to  have  by  the  reading 
books,  excejjt,  of  course,  in  mathematical  subjects. 

20697.  You  offer  an  objection  to  the  present  read- 
ing books,  but  of  course,  you  are  aware,  that  managers 
may  use  suitable  books  if  tli'‘.y  contain  no  objectionable 
matter-T— are  there  any  instances  of  that  kind  through- 
out your  district  ? — There  are ; in  several  schools  new 
books  have  been  adopted  ; they  are  in  use  in  the  Model 
school,  and  I daresay  in  Fir.st  Derry. 

20698.  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  Model  school ! 

2 G 2 
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Well,  Ml-.  Eiirdley,  for  the  Oommissioriers;  I have  no 

official  connection  with  it. 

20699,  In  your  opening  statement  yon  mentioned 
that  kindergarten,  in  your  opinion,  did  not  cultivate 
the  understanding  of  the  children  1 — Equally  with  the 
senses. 

20700.  Ill  what  way  1 — I see  a pujiil  laying 
tablets,  for  instance:  “ How  many  tablets  are  there  1” 

He  counts  nine.  “How  many  white  ones  “Five.” 
“How  many  red  ones?”  “Four.”  1.  cover  them 
with  my  hands.  “How  many  would  four  and  five 
make  1 ” 1 generally  don’t  get  an  answer.  I think 
concurrently  with  jmtting  the  tablets  together,  there 
should  be  a training  in  number. 

20701.  You  are -in  favour  of  extending  object 
lessons? — Very  much. 

20702.  But  under  the  present  system  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  giving  object  lessons  if  the  teachers  are 
qualified,  and  the  ins|iector  looks  after  the  subject? 
— That  is  true,  and  they  are  sometimes  given,  that  is 
in  the  infant  classes,  but  I want  them  extended  to  other 
classes.  Most  of  the  object  lessons  I hear  given  are 
lessons  on  pictures — not  real  objects.  I want  the 
real  object  put  before  the  pupils. 

20703.  Chairman.  — Sometimes  they  bring  in 
flowers  and  make  the  cliildreu  describe  the  colour? — 
Yes,  I have  heal'd  one  instance  of  it. 

20704.  Mr.  Molloy. — We’  had  that  exemplified 
capitally  yesterday  in  the  first  school  we  visited — Rev. 
Mr.  Cargin’s;  there  is  nothing  toprevent  the  extension 
of  that,  according  to  the  capability  of  the  teacher,  to 
the  present  system  if  the  inspector  wftuld  encourage  it  ? 

There  is  this  to  pi-event  it,  if  the  teachers  are  not 

paid  for  it  they  won’t  do  it. 

2070.5.  Is  it  your  theory  tliat  the  teachers  will  not 
teach  anything  suitable  for  the  children  unless  they 
are  paid  specially  f — I am  afraid  tliat  is  the  ease. 
Sometimes  when  they  say  tliey  are  not  paid  for  that, 
I say  “ You  have  the  fixed  salary,”  and  that  seems  a 
new  idea  to  many  of  them. 

20706.  I believe  the  results  fees  come  to  something 
like  £253,000  in  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  is  a fixed  salary  according  to  the  classification 
of  theteachers  1 — Ye.s. 

20707.  And  years  ago,  when  no  results  fees  -were  in 
existence,  the  fixed  salary  covered  the  remuneration  for 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  school  ? — That  is  so. 

20708.  Have  you  from  your  experience  as  an  in- 
spectoi-  ever  thought  of  the  working  out  of  the  gi'aded 
system  in  schools.  I mean  in  this  way,  that  a third  class 
teacher,  if  highly  efficient,  would  get  a first  class 
diploma  and  higher  remuneration  for  efficiency  ? — I 
have  not  thought  of  it  in  that  way.  I have  always 
connected  the  higher  efficiency  with  the  higher  clas- 
sification; the  two  ought  to  go  together,  they  don’t 
always  do  so,  but  practically  I think  they  do,  as  a rule. 

20709.  Is  that  by  the  introduction  of  higher  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  ? — By  a general  efficiency  ; the 
more  efficient  men  are  those  who  look  for  promotion 
and  set  it,  and  they  continue  their  efficiency. 

20710.  With  regard  to  manual  instruction,  you 
mentioned  you  thought  tliere  ought  to  be  a time 
devoted  to  that  corre.?ponding  to  needlework  for 
girls ; you  would  not  tliink  of  giving  five  hours  a week 
to  manual  instruction  for  boys  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
only  say  that  from  the  time  the  girls  take  for  needle- 
work there  could  be  taken  time  for  manual  instruction, 

20711.  But  the  girls,  as  a matter  of  fact,  give  five 
hours  a week ; you  don’t  advocate  all  that  for  manual 
instruction  ? — No. 

20712.  Perhajis  two  hours  a week — one  hour  on 
Saturday  along  with  an  hour  on  another  day,  and  out- 
side school  hours,  and  optional  with  the  teachers  to 
carry  it  on  ? — Yes. 

20713.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  its  being 
optional  as  regards  city  schools? — Yes,  1 think  it 
should  not  be  compulsory  at  first  in  any  case. 

20714.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  Sweden 
is  the  place  where  this  woodwork,  manual  training, 
took  root  first.  In  no  case  there  is  it  other  than 


optional,  and  in  no  case  mors  than  two  hours  a 
•week  ? — It  is  better  to  have  it  optional ; the  mere  fact 
of  compelling  people  Lo  do  i.hings  sometimes  raises 
opposition. 

20715.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  are  in  favour  of  tbe 
introduction  of  elementary  science? — I am. 

20716.  Have  you  any  experience  of  schools  where 
tliac  was  canned  on  at  any  time  during  your 
career  ? — Not  the  plan  I would  advocate  exactly, 

20717,  What  is  your  plan? — That  all  the  schools 
should  have  object  lessons  involving  scientific  ideas 
and  leading  up  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  those  subjects  should  be  taught  as 
scientific  subjects. 

20718.  With  apparatus? — Yes. 

20719.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
probability  of  managers  supplying  apparatus  or  con- 
tributing to'A'arils  it  1 — I am  hardly  prepared  to 
answer  that. 

20720.  You  think  it  would  devolve  on  the  depart- 
ment to  supply  the  apparatus? — Or  to  assist  in  sup- 
plying. I think  so. 

20721.  And  the  corresponding  assistance  would 
come  from  ? — Local  sources  of  some  kind  ; but  I am 
afraid  in  many  oases  that  means  the  teacher. 

20722.  Chairman. — I)o  you  think  in  a place  like 
Derry  the  Corporation  would  assist? — I think  so.  We 
have  at  present  in  Derry  a very  good  School  of  Art, 
and  I think  there  is  a feeling  in  Deny  that  there 
ought  also  to  be  a school  of  science  and  technical  work, 

20723.  Mr,  Molloy. — In  the  Derry  School  of  Ait 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  teachers  to  qualify  for  a 
more  advanced  kind  of  drawing! — Oh,  yes,  the 
classes  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
teachers,  if  they  only  attend. 

2072i.  Are  theyavailed  of! •— Theyai-e  to  acertaiu 
extent. 

20725.  A number  of  teachers  in  Derry  and  the  dis- 
trict attend  the  School  of  Art  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  many 
as  I should  like. 

20726.  Is  there  any  cxamiuation  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  of  Art  ? — There  are  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
in  which  the  school  is  very  successful  indeed. 

20727.  Those  certificates  would  hold  good  under 
the  National  Board ! — 1 am  afraid  nob ; but  that  might 
be  modified. 

20728.  Why  do  you  say  you  are  afraid  not!— I 
understand  our  Board  expects  their  own  certificate  to 
be  taken;  they  may  take  others,  but  I have  not  known 
it. 

20729.  Beyond  all  doubt,  if aatisfactoi'y  evideuceof 
competency  be  given,  no  matter  where  the  cei-tificate 
be  obtained,  the  National  Board  will  accept  it,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  desirable  that  there  would  bean 
extension  of  that  attendance  at  the  School  of  Art, 
assuming  it  is  carried  on  on  satisfactory  aud 
efficient  lines  ? — Yes. 

20730.  Captain  Shaw. — If  yon*  introduce  agricul- 
tural teaching  into  the  lesson  books,  would  they  learn 
anything  which  the  agricultural  students  don’t  know 
themselves,  %vhich  they  cannot  observe  in  the  country 
round  them  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  boys  don’t  leain 
much  intelligently  about  agriculture  from  seeing 
what  goes  on  around  them  ; they  are  most  of  their 
time  at  school,  and  in  their  home  life  they  don’t  occupy 
their  time  in  agricultural  work. 

20731.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  country  the 
children  don’t  assist  on  the  farms  ? — They  do  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  especially  in  the  two  seasons,  seed  time 
and  harvest. 

20732.  Would  you  wish  to  include  in  your  lesson 
book  anything  which  they  would  not  see  personally 
and  have  practical  experience  of? — Not  much.  I 
would  wish  to  include  the  explanation  of  what  they 
saw. 

20733.  Would  not  that  bring  you  back  to  where 
you  are  now? — It  would  reduce  the  number  of  sub- 
jects. We  have  now  agriculture  as  a separate  subject. 
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2073-1.  If  you  were  going  to  explain  these  things,  easy  passage  at  all  events,  and  not  merely  to  read  a Londnnderry. 

would  not  the  hook  be  so  large  as  almost  to  bring  book  which  they  had  got  up  during  the  yearl-— I lo,  isg7. 

you  back  to  the  present  book  ? — T think  not.  1 would  sometimes  do  apply  that  test  myself,  not  as  a test  for 

leave  out  agood  deal  that  might  come  in  agriculture  marking,  but  to  satisfy  myself ; if  I am  reading  a 

for  future  explanatioo.  I would  rather  teach  the  particular  book  that  aeectis  unobjectionable,  I some- 

pupils  what  would  interest  them  and  give  them  a times  put  that  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  or  monitor, 

general  understanding.  207-52.  Is  it  nob  a better  test  of  the  pupil’s  ^neral 

20735.  I don’t  see  how  they  could  get  a more  gene-  power  of  reading  than  to  ask  them  to  read  from  a 

I'iil  understanding  than  what  they  get  in  the  field  1 — book  which  they  may  have  gone  over  two  or  three 

I would  have  no  objection  to  leave  it  out  and  let  them  times  in  the  rear?— Yes. 

he  taught  in  tlie  fields.  20753.  What  do  you  say  to  allowing  teachers  to 

20736.  With  regard  to  geography,  do  you  suggest  a take  their  children  out  to  fams  in  the  country,  see 
similar  course  of  readers! — Oli,  yes.  1 believe  the  the  plants  that  grow  there,  and  have  lectures  on  tl^m 
lessons  descriptive  of  geography  that  were  contained  afterwards  1 — I think  that  is  very  desirable,  and  that 
in  our  lesson  books  many  years  ago  went  very  far  to  would  be  introducmg  practical  agriculture,  which  is 
give  our  children  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  peoples  the  only  way  in  which  agriculture  can  be  taught,  and 
and  countries.  in  one  school  in  my  district  that  is  done ; they  have 

20737.  Would  you  approve  of  geogi-aphical  readers  a school  farm, 
in  which  maps  were  used  for  explanation  instead  of  20754.  It  can  be  done  under  the  present  regulations 
formal  geography  1 — Yes,  instead  of  and  supplemented  of  the  Board! — There  are  no  farms  attached  to  give 
iierhaps  by  the  formal  geography.  this  practical  agriculture.  i.  u v 

20738.  Do  you  think  it  neceasary  to  inspect  and  20765.  I did  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a 
examine  individuals  for  results  ? — I do.  I have  never  special  school  farm ! — I understand —the  neighbouring 
seen  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  farms,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  being  done,  or 

20739.  In  kindergarten! — Yes.  the  teacher  drawing  attention  to  any  particular 

20740.  Are  there*^any  examinations  in  the  schools  operation  that  may  be  going  on  in  a particular  field, 
themselves;  do  the  teachers  hold  examinations'* — 20756.  I did  not  mean  so  much  directed  towards 

Well  a few  do,  but  T am  afraid  they  don’t  generally,  agricultural  operations  as  to  the  general  study  of 

I think  they  ought  to  have  systematic  and  ]jeriodic  natural  history,  so  to  speak, — flowers  and  plants  and 
e-saminations  of  their  pupils,'  but  I don’t  know  that  plant  life  generally ! — I think  I have  a special  note  on 
that  is  done.  that.  1 think  botany  is  a subject  that  ought  to_  be 

20741.  If  the  pupils  were  examined  periodically,  taught  to  all  our  pupils  more  or  less,  the  materials 
and  placed  in  the  classes  according  to  their  require-  are  everywhere,  the  study  is  a most  interesting  one, 
ments  and  given  marks,  would  not  that  largely  satisfy  and  nothing  cultivates  or  sharjiens  the  eye  at  any  rate 
you  instead  of  an  annual  examination ! — It  would  so  much  as  that.  Then  it  develops  the  logical  faculty 
certainly  ease  me  very  much.  in  the  study  of  the  classification  of  plants. 

2074^  Don't  you  think  the  teachers  are  almost  20757.  Perhaps  thechildreu’s  powersof observation 
better  able  to  examine  the  students  in  that  way  than  to  begin  with  might  help  the  powers  of  reasoning, 
an  inspector  coming  in  who  does  not  know  tlie  and  might  not  these  examinations  and  observations 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  student!— I don’t  know  that  be  made  very  useful  material  for  composition  afier- 
the  idiosyncrasies  count  ior  very  much;  they  have  wards  in  schools ! — Certainly,  nothing  more  useful, 
to  be  attended  to  by  any  judicious  examiner  of  course.  207  58.  In  fact  it  is  much  better  the  children  should 
20743.  But  he  only  meets  the  student  for  a short  write  about  some  thing  they  have  definitely  seen  and 
time,  and  much  of  his  examination  is  by  writing ! — examined,  than  that  they  should  write  at  large  about 
That  would  be  the  same  whether  the  teacher  examines  honesty,  punctuality,  and  things  of  an  abstract  order! 
or  the  inspector.  . —Very  much  better;  there  would  be  something  in 

20744.  The  teacher  would  meet  the  children  all  the  their  letters  if  they  wrote  about  things  they  saw  and. 

year  round !— Yes ; of  course  that  would  go  very  far  were  regularly  trained  to  do  that, 
to  do  away  with  inspectors  altogether.  20759.  That  would  help  to  make  the  work  more. 

20745.  If  a teacher  examined  periodically  and  practical! — It  would ; it  would  help  to  give  them  a 
placed  the  children  in  the  schools,  would  you  be  greater  interest  in  their  work. 

content  with  a modified  inspection  !-You  would  take  20760.  And  if  the  drawing  iu  the  school  were  made- 
certain  classes  and  examine  them,  and  pay  more  of  such  a kind  that  the  children  were  able  to  sketch 

attention  to  the  teacher’s  method!— I should  like  to  roughly  the  objects  they  have  seen,  it  would  also  tend 

pay  attention  to  the  teacher’s  method  at  a different  to  make  it  more  practical  ?— It  would ; I believe 

time  and  not  combine  it  with  an  examination.  that  drawing  should  be  taught  not  merely  for  its  own 

20746.  Would  not  that  imply  a large  increase  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  every  other  school 

in  tlie  inspectorial  steft! — It  would  imply  some  subject.  _ _ 

increase,  but  not  much  ; I think  by  slightly  reducing  20761.  So  that  the  whole  school  msti-uction  migbt- 
the  programme,  combining  the  subheads,  striking  to  a certain  extent  be  grouped  round  what  the  children, 

off  the  separate  examination  in  agricultui-e,  and  a few  actually  saw  and  knew ! — Exactly, 

more  modifications,  the  work  would  be  shortened  a 20762.  They  might  examine  it,  describe  it,  read 
jittlg  about  it,  write  about  it,  draw  it! — Yes. 

20747.  Would  you  approve  of  a leaving  certificate  20763.  So  that  everything  they  did  would  be  more 

for  the  children! Yes  I think  so;  that  is  a or  less  of  a practical  nature!— Quite  so;  and  further 

certificate  of  having  passed  the  highest  grade,  I think  than  that  I think  the  microscope  might  be  brought 

gg  into  play  a little  to  show  the  minute  structures  of 

20748.  If  you  had  peiiodic  examinations  by  the  the  plant, 
teachers  and  leaving  certificates,  perhaps  then  you  20764.  For  the  older  pupils'!— Yes. 

could  see  your  way  to  having  a less  formal  examination  20765.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  present  methods 

by  the  inspector! Perhaps  I could,  but  I should  of  examination  rather  tend  to  prevent  an  inspector 

like  to  have  it  tried  experimentally  first.  giving  sufficient  attention  to  methods  of  teaching!— 

20749.  Mr.  STfiUTHKRS. — You  attach  great  import-  Well,  to  a certain  extent  they  do,  but  I think  every 

ance  to  instruction  in  reading !— I do.  judicious  examiner  tries,  even  by  Ins  examination,  to 

20750.  What  do  you  say  about  institutirig  tests  in  indicate  in  what  way  subjects  ought  to  be  taught ; I 

unseen  reading!— I think  that  a very  desirable  know  I spend  a great  deal  more *ime  m my  ex^uiuna- 

thing ; I think  in  the  senior  classes  it  should  always  tions  than  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 

be  adopted.  qualifications  of  pupils. 

20761.  It  is  very  important  that  chihlren  when  20766.  Suppose  you  have  a large  number  of  pupils 

leaving  school  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  a fairly  to  go  through  in  a limited  time,  and  have  to  e.xiuninc 
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Eindondcrry.  each  One  of  those  pupils  individually  in  a.  great 
TF”isS7  number  of  subjects,  your  attention  must  beconcen- 
■ ” ' trated  on  the  question  of  svlietlier  those  pupils  pass 

Mr.  'W.  J-  0J.  jjQj;  1 — 'X’liiit  is  the  main  point,  but  the  examination 
Browne,  M.A.  tests  the  method  of  teaching. 

20767.  Take  the  case  of  writing  now  ; you  give  a 
class  a dictation  test  and  you  examine  that  dictation, 
you  say  that  is  fairly  well  written  or  indift'ei'ently 
written  as  it  may  be,  but  that  test  itself  gives  you  no 
indication  of  how  the  children  hold  a pen  1— Indirectly 
it  does,  because  if  the  letters  were  badly  formed  the 
pen  cannot  have  been  ]>roperly  held,  but  I am  sorry 
to  say  in  a great  number  of  my  schools  I find  the  ]5en 
very  badly  held  ; I don’t  merely  examine  the  writing, 
I watch  how  they  do  and  draw  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  to  it. 

20768.  You  fied  you  have  leisure  for  that  ? — Oh, 


yes 

20769.  Suppose  you  do  draw  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  to  it,  could  you  have  any  means  of  getting  him 
to  attend  to  it ; it  does  not  affect  the  results  fees? — It 
is  only  moral  suasion,  or  if  it  is  very  bad  I can  mention 
it  in  my  report. 

20770.  In  examining  tiie  aritliraetic,  take  classes 
four  and  five,  and  upwards,  you  give  them  a card  to 
do  a certain  number  of  sums  on  it? — Yes. 

20771.  Do  you  pa}’  any  attention  whether  they 
can  do  their  sums  quickly  or  not,  or  are  expert  in 
calculation? — Well,  I confess  I don’t  limit  them 
strictly  to  time. 

20772.  But  that  is  rather  an  important  thing? — It 
is,  and  that  is  tested  sometijnes,  I am  sorry  to  .say  not 
always,  by  slate  work  in  compound  addition  sums. 

20773.  But  the  other  is  the  thing  you  must  do  first ; 
the  test  of  accuracy  by  mean.s  of  the  card  is  the  all- 
im))ortant  thing  ? — It  must  come  first. 

20774.  And  such  a consideration  as  speed  i.s  only 
a secondary  thing? — Yes,  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
mark  we  as.sign  for  a jtass. 

20775.  Similarly  in  the  lower  classns  you  give  Class 
I.  a sum  in  addition ; if  they  all  do  it  correctlv  they 
all  gat  a first  class  pass  ? — No,  in  that  case  I am  able 
to  test  the  method  and  modify  the  method  of  that 
class.  I generally  find  wtieu  1 give  a sum  in  addition 
1hat  the  children  use  their  fingers  or  nod  their  heads.  I 
otop  that  because  I insist  each  pupil  shall  do  ic  oi-ally. 

I get  each  child  to  do  the  question  orally  untii  I liave 
secured  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  sub- 
set) uently  I take  one  here  aud  there  at  the  examination. 

20776.  CiiAiEMAK. — Bo  you  mean  that  you  ask 
them  questions,  and  they  do  the  sum  on  the  slate? — 
They  have  the  questions  on  the  slate,  and  they  simply 
go  through  the  process  of  adding. 

20777.  Mr,  Strutiifrs — Is  not  that  really  a class 
examination? — It  is  individual  examination  I examine 
each  indi^'idual  on  the  subject  and  see  that  he  is  able 
to  do  his  work. 

20778.  I understand  you  gave  a sum  to  the  whole 
class  ? — I don’t  give  the  same  sum, 

20779.  You  give  each  individual  jmpil  a different 
.sum  ? — I do  ; if  there  are  five  numbers  to  be  added  I 
give  four  numbers  to  all,  and  get  each  to  place  under 
these  a different  number. 

20780.  You  spoke  of  theadvisability  of  havingprizes 
for  order  and  discipline? — Yes. 

20781.  And  I think  you  favour  that  idea? — I do. 

20782,  Might  not  this  happen — that  only  a small 
number  of  schools  thought  themselves  in  the  running 
for  these  ])rizes ; these  would  really  make  some  effort 
to  improve  their  condition,  while  the  othei-s,  who 
thought  they  had  no  chance  of  it,  would  not  be  at  all 
influenced? — You  did  not  quite  understand  me  ; I don’t 
moiin  that  there  should  be  competitive  prizes,  but  that 
car'll  school  that  distinguishes  itself  should  getaprize. 

20783.  The  word  “prizes”  suggested  to  my  mind 
that  there  was  a competition  ? — I don’t  mean  that. 

20784.  Without  giving  up  individual  examination 
altogether,  what  do  you  say  to  retaining  it  in  the  fourth 
and  higher  classes,  and  leaving  it  out  i.i  the  lower  ? — 
W'ell,  I confess  I find  less  difticulty  in  retaining  it  in 


the  lower,  because  I get  through  most  of  the  individual 
examination  of  the  junior  classes  while  the  senior 
classes  are  at  written  work. 

20785.  It  is  not  a question  of  convenience,  it  is  a 
question  ol  which  is  tlie  most  effective  way  of  examin- 
ing tne  school  ? — I have  given  lu}’  opinion  at  present. 

20786.  You  would  still  retain  individual  examina- 
tion in  sucli  subjects  as  geogiagliy? — Yes. 

20787.  Examining  each  pupil  individually? — 1 don’t 
know  that  1 examine  that  way ; I ask  one  question 
and  I pass  tlie  questions  round  the  class,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  that,  to  my  mind  is,  if  there  is  any  nervous- 
ness in  a jiarticular  individual  he  may  be  affected  by 
one  question,  but  when  the  question  comes  round  to 
him  again  he  may  have  recovered  his  equanimity. 

20788.  That  is  pretty  near  what  I would  call  class 
examination  ? — If  that  is  class  examination,  I approve 
of  it. 

20789.  Bev.  Dr.Wii.sox, — ThescopeoftheCompul- 
sory  Education  Act  is  limited  to  118  towns;  would 
you  not  think  it  much  better  in  the  interests  of  the 
education  of  the  country  to  have  it  embrace  tlie  wiioie 
of  Ireland? — Certainly. 

20790.  7ou  would  have  every  child  of  school  age 
brought  to  some  scliool  ? — Yes. 

20791.  Would  you  not  believe,  looking  at  the 
character  of  our  population,  tliat  if  our  education  w<;rc 
less  literary,  and  jjortion  of  the  time  was  given  to 
what  would  enable  them  to  be  handy  in  every  way, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  children  ? — T can  answer 
that  question  only  in  a roundabout  way.  I don’t  think 
the  education  should  become  in  any  di-grce  less  literary, 
but  rather  mere  literary  than  it  is;  but  at  the  same 
time  I beliei-e  that  something  that  should  make  them 
handy  and  smart  in  adajitiiig  themselves  to  cii'cuiii- 
scances  afterwards  is  very  desirable. 

20792.  Would  you  not  believe  that  if  a boy  who 
is  to  be  a jiloughman  was  taught  to  read  well  and 
write  well  nndcouut  well,  but  not  taught  the  higher 
parts  of  aiitlnnetic,  or  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
geograpliy,  and  if  he  was  also  taught  how  to  mend  his 
plough  and  arrange  his  harness,  would  you  not  think  he 
had  received  the  best  education  for  him  ? — I am  afraid 
not,  I want  him  to  be  an  educated  man,  and  even  if 
he  is  a plouglunan  that  won’t  do  him  any  harm. 

20793.  Even  if  he  get  the  whole  of  it  in  five  years? 
— A boy  may  be  likely  to  be  a [douglumm,  yet  how 
often  the  unlikel}  happens.  This  boy  we  supjwse  likely 
to  be  a ploughman  may  develop  sonie  ambition,  go 
abroad,  aud  turn  to  something  quite  different.  We 
should  endeavour  to  give  ei’ci'y  boy  and  every  girl  a 
sufficient  education  to  turn  to  any  walk  in  life.  It  is 
A'ery  desirable  that  a ploughman  should  know  all  about 
liis  plough,  of  course,  but  he  should  have  the  educa- 
tion besides. 

20794,  it  has  been  remarked  that  our  boys  come 
out  from  the  National  schools  all  desirous  to  be 
clergymen,  all  looking  for  situations — tiiere  not  being 
one  situation  for  every  ten  applicants — tuid  that  they 
are  above  doing  work  that  would  really  su])port  tlieui 
m life.  Would  no;  our  education  bo  better  if  it  were 
to  train  them  for  what  will  be  really  the  work  of  the 
future? — That  was  one  consideration  that  weighed 
with^me  in  consiflering  this  matter  and  in  giving  my 
approbation  lo  the  introihiction  of  manual  training. 
I think  it  is  very  desirable  tliar  this  should  be  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  do  away  with  this  idea  that  manual 
work  is  degrading  work. 

20795.  The  opinion  very  much  prevails  that  it  is 
degrading  work.  When  you  train  a lad  in  the  higher 
mathematics  he  is  above  the  work  that  really  he  must 
do  if  he  is  to  live.  As  regards  needlework,  we  -saw- 
in  some  places  here  that  there  was  needlework  for 
an  hour ; do  j'oii  think  it  would  not  be  better  if  that 
was  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  other  half  spent  in 
teaching  plain  cooking  ? — I would  net  divide  tlie  hour. 
I think  an  hour  at  a time  is  little  enough  for  needle- 
work, but  I would  say  thi-ee  hours  a week  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  other  two  should  be  devoted  to 
cookery  if  only  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  intro- 
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duction  of  tho  subject  can  be  o^'erconie.  I think  an 
hour  is  little  enough  time  for  the  needlework  lesson ; 
it  takes  some  time  to  get  the  materials  out  and  some 
time  to  collect  them  afterwards. 

20796.  I notice  you  have  said,  and  I agree  with  you, 
that  tlie  true  way  to  interest  the  teachei'  in  teaching 
these  additional  subjects  is  through  the  pocket!  — 
Yes. 

20797,  That  is,  you  |>ut  them  on  the  same  level 
as  the  clergy  ? — Yes,  and  as  most  other  professional 
men. 

20798.  Rev,  Dr.  Evans. — Are  there  any  evening 
schools  in  your  district! — There  is  one. 

20799.  Where  is  it? — At  Malin  Head. 

20800.  What  is  taughtinthat  evening  school? — It 
was  only  opened  last  year,  and  has  been  in  existence 
for  only  one  season — reading,  writing  arithmetic,  and 
spelling — four  subjects. 

208ul.  I.s  drawing  taiight  in  all  the  schools  in  your 
district? — No. 

20802.  In  about  what  proportion  ? — Drawing  was 
tiuight  in  thirty-one  schools  out  of  160  in  the  last 
official  year, 

20803.  Are  there  any  teachers  in  the  balance  of 
the  160  schools  certificated  to  teach  well? — There 

20804.  Are  the  managers  against  it  ? — No  manager 
is  against  it.  The  managers  are  all,  I believe,  quite 
glad  to  see  the  subject  taken  up. 

20805.  Are  you  in  favour  of  drawing  being  taught 
wherever  it  can  be  taught? — I am,  wherever  it  can  be 
taught  well. 

20806.  Would  you  make  it  eom))ulsory  in  the 
schools  j — Yes,  and  teachers  should  ha\'e  certificates. 

20807.  Wliat  would  you  do  with  the  teachers 
who  have  not  certificates,  and  the  children  in 
tliose  schools  where  the  teachers  have  not  certificates  ? 
— Ill  the  flrat  )dace  I would  say  to  those  teachers : 
“ get  certificates,  the  way  is  open,”  we  hold  examinar 
tioiis  every  year.  And  if  there  be  some  who  don’t 
quite  come  up  to  the  standard,  I would  say  let  a jmi- 
visional  certificate  be  given  to  those. 

20808.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  having  drawing 
taught  as  widely  as  possible  ? — I am  very  much, 

20809.  Is  there  any  manual  instruction  given  in 
your  district? — None. 

20810.  Is  the  alternative  progi-ararae  for  girls  in 
use  iu  youj-  district  ? — I think,  in  two  schools,  there 
is  one  neai-  IMalin  Head,  and  I think  a convent  school 
iu  Carndonagh,  I am  imt  quite  sure  about  that. 


208 1 1.  Were  there  a larger  number  of  schools  that 
taught  that  programme  formerly  ? — I think  so. 

20812.  Why  was  it  given  up? — It  was  given  up 
because  the  teaclier.s  were  never  in  favour  of  it,  so  long 
as  they  were  compelled  to  teach  it  of  course  they  did, 
then  when  they  saw  they  could  get  exemption  from  it 
one  after  the  other  claimed  exemption ; and  the  pupils 
and  their  parents  were  not  in  favour  of  it. 

20813.  I think  you  said  you  were  in  favour  of 
elementary  science  being  taught  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

20814.  I don’t  remember  that  you  told  us  what 
portions  of  elementary  science  you  think  suitable  for 
our  National  schools? — Well,  I think,  what  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  call  physiography  would 
include  a great  deal,  and  perhaps  more,  but  a great 
deal  of  what  I would  consider  suitable  for  the  classes, 
tliat  is  for  the  lower  classes,  aud  in  the  higher  classes 
I think  some  chemistry  should  be  (aught  and  certainly 
some  botany. 

20815.  Dr.  Wilson  asked  you  a question  about 
advanced  arithmetic,  do  you  think  our  programme  in 
arithmetic  is  too  far  advanced  ? — I do  uot. 

20816.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  omitting 
any  portion  of  the  advanced  arithmetic  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  practical  mensuration?-  I think  prac- 
tical mensuration  sliould  be  joine.d  on  to  advaiiced 
arithmetic,  but  the  parts  that  need  be  joined  on  are 
not  so  heavy  ns  to  involve  an  omission  from  the 
present  coiuse. 

20817.  But  there  are  parts  of  mensuration  that 
would  be  very  useful  to  a boy  in  the  country? — 
Certaiulv,  a boy  ought  to  be  able  to  calculate  tlie  area 
of  a field. 

20818.  And  when  he  has  a quantity  of  seed  to  put 
into  a field  of  a certain  size  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
pretty  accurately  to  work  and  not  go  by  rule  of 
thumb? — Yes. 

20819.  You  would  not  omit  any  portion  of 
arithmetic  to  introduce  mensuration? — I would  not. 
Of  course  arithmetic  is  very  difficult  to  teach,  and 
made  heavier  by  our  absurd  system  of  weights  and 
ineasui-es,  but  if  we  could  get  the  metric  system  intro- 
duced it  would  simplify  the  matter. 

20820.  You  are  in  favour  of  domestic  economy, 
what  is  taught  under  that  name  in  our  schools  ? — 
The  various  ideas  connected  with  healthy  homes,  the 
ventilation  of  the  house,  the  necessity  for  cleanliness, 
the  value  of  pure  air,  and  the  process  of  respiration; 
and  cookery  of  course  would  come  iu. 


Mr.  F.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  examined. 


20821.  OHAiRiiAN. — You  are  the  head  inspector  of 
National  schools  in  the  Londonderry  district  ?— -I  am, 
my  lord. 

2(j822.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  physical  and  applied 
science  in  National  schools  ? — I can  go  back  to  the 
period  when  it  was  first  introduced,  tliat  was  in  the 
year  1853,  it  was  tauglit  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  I was  his 
assistant.  Here  is  a syllabus  (produced)  of  a portion 
of  the  subjects  actually  taught  in  the  Galway  Model 
School.  The  actual  teaching  was  an  hour  a day  to 
the  pupils,  aud  as  far  as  possible  the  advanced  pupils 
were  encouraged  to  assist  in  giving  exjieriments,  and 
also  to  endeavour  to  construct  simple  foi'ins  of 
apparatus. 

20823.  To  make  balances? — Precisely,  and  also 
levers,  a coinbinatioii  of  lever,  wheel  and  axle, 
pulleys,  and  see  their  I'.ractrcal  effect.  This  in- 
struction was  also  given  to  teachers,  a class 
was  opened  in  tbe  morning,  the  teachers  iu  the 
model  school  were  instnicted  in  tliat  for  an  hour 
every  inorniug,  aird  then  there  were  lectures  given  to 
which  the  teachers  of  the  district  were  invited  to 
attend  on  Saturda)  S. 

20824.  Did  they  come? — They  did  in  large 
numbers,  in  Belfast  particularly. 


20825.  Then  you  were  not  confined  to  Galway? — 
No,  I give  this  table  as  representing  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  each  of  the  model  schools,  this 
happened  to  be.published  in  the  report  of  the  Galway 
Model  School. 

20826.  Is  that  system  taught  in  the  schools  now? 
— No,  it  was  given  up  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  devoted  to  it  could  not 
again  be  found  and  it  died  out. 

20827.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
revive  it  ? — I do,  I think  that  would  be  the  projiei' 
extension  on  the  manual  side  t>f  tlie  literary  instruc- 
tion that  the  children  now  receive,  tliat  would  be  one 
means ; drawing  with  practical  geometry,  to  in- 
clude the  measurement  of  the  school,  drawing  to 
scale,  making  tlio  elevation,  measuring  fields,  laying 
maps;  all  tiiis  would  be  using  the  hand  and  eye. 
And  practical  geometry  coupled  with  mensuration 
would  then  be  a natural  extension  of  the  drawing 
lesson  in  the  school  ami  couplmg  it  w^th  kinder- 
garten, so  that  it  would  furnish  without  a break 
the  regular  instruction  of  the  hand  and  eye  from  tlm 
infant  to  the  time  he  would  leave  school. 

20828.  You  disapprove  of  the  present  system  of 
Laving  a lireak  after  the  infant  classes  1 — I do. 


Londoaderry^ 
Oel.  18. 1897. 
7(1.-.  W.  J. 


Mr,  F. 
Eardley. 
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20829.  Is  kindergarten  taught  in  the  first  class'! — 

It  ia,  it  is  taught  in  the  two  classes  to  the  child  while 
he  reinaius  in  the  infant  school. 

20830.  Do  you  call  the  first  and  second  class  the 
infant  school?— Yes,  children  who  are  under  eight 
are  infants,  it  is  an  age  division. 

20831.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Where  is  your  own 
district,  Mr.  Eardley?--!  have  thirty-four  schools, 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limavady,  a few 
on  the  Waterside,  the  south  side  or  west  side  of  the 
Foyle. 

20832.  Your  circuit  is  a very  wide  one? — It 
extends  from  Fair  Head  down  to  Mullagliraore  in 
Bligo,  goes  down  to  Ballinamore,  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  counties  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone,  and  tliat  portion  of  Antrim  that  skirts  the 
B.inn,  it  has  the  east  side  of  the  river  Bann,  a strip 
along  the  east  side,  from  Toome  Bridge  to  Bushmills 
and  Giants  Causeway. 

2ti833.  Are  tliere  any  school  gardens  in  your  dis- 
trict or  in  the  circuit? — I have  two  school  gardens  in 
my  own  special  districi,. 

20834.  Is  the  work  done  there  useful  ?— Extremely 
useful. 

20835.  Woidd  you  like  to  see  it  extended  ? — I am 
very  anxious  that  it  should. 

20836.  Are  fees  paid  to  the  teacher  there  for  the 
work  done  in  the  school  garden  ? — Yes. 

20837.  Does  he  use  our  agricultural  text-book  ? — 
He  does. 

20838.  The  one  edited  by  Mr.  Carroll  ? — The  ne%v 
edition  is  introduced  now. 

20839.  Have  you  read  that  book  ? — I have  read  it, 
but  not  to  be  able  to  speak  very  minutely  of  it. 

20840.  Did  you  examine  in  it? — I am  not  very 
familiar  with  it. 

20841.  Don’t  you  examine  the  pupils? — Where 
they  have  been  taught  it,  because  there  is  a latitude 
allowed,  they  don’t  like  to  buy  the  new  book  where 
they  have  the  old  ones. 

20842.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  long  book  ? — Ho, 
my  lord,  it  is  divided  into  two. 

20843.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — You  have  no  fault  your- 
self to  find  with  it? — No. 

20844.  And  you  think  an  intelligent  teacher  might 
find  it  a very  suitable  textrbook  for  use  in  the  schools  ? 
He  might ; but  tliere  are  a whole  lot  of  technical- 
ities and  big  words  that  convey  no  information  to  the 
teacher  or  to  the  child. 

20845.  To  the  teacher  himself ! A specimen, 
please  ? — A great  many  of  them.  Take  “ carbonic 
acid.”  It  conveys  no  idea  to  their  minds,  or  the  use 
of  chemical  language,  of  which  they  have  no  compre- 
hension. If  they  could  be  taught  to  understand  these 
things  it  would  be  useful. 

20846.  Is  there  a school-farm  at  all  in  all  your 
■circuit  ? — No, 

20847.  Mr.  Molloy. — Eglinton,  Templemoyle  ? — 
That  is  given  up. 

Mr.  Btowhs. — There  is  one  at  Park,  in  my 
district. 

20848.  Rev,  Dr.  Evans.— Do  you  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  boys  lo  come 
forward  as  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  ? — No  diffi- 
culty, and  there  is  rather  an  excessive  amountof girls 
candidates. 

20849.  Were  we  to  decide  to  have  manual  instruc- 
tion, some  of  the  in.spectors  say  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  boys  to  come  forward  ? — I think 
it  could  be  made  so  interesting  to  boys  that  they 
would  come  forward.  Boys  like  to  use  their  hands  ; 
thev  are  too  active.  If  a boy  gets  a penknife  he 
commences  to  score  the  desks. 

20850,  Chairman. — I suppose  you  can  quite 
believe,  what  we  have  been  told,  that  when  there  is 
manual  instruction  the  boys  attend  better  on  the  days 
of  manual  instruction  than  on  any  other  dajs  of  the 
week  ? — I would  (fuite  expect  that. 

20851.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.— -Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  programme  in  arithmetic? — I think  it  is  too  high 


for  girls ; for  boys  it  is  fair  enough.  I would  couple 
mensuration  with  it. 

20852.  You  are  very  confident,  in  your  opinion,  that 
that  would  be  a wise  thing  ?— I am.  I think  I would 
leave  out  all  beyond  coinmercial  arithmetic.  I would 
let  them  have  the  square  root,  but  I don’t  see  the  use 
of  the  cube  root.  It  is  a hard  rule  for  them  to  learn, 
and  in  place  of  that  I would  put  in  mensuration. 

20853.  Is  needlework  well  taught  in  your  schools? 
—There  is  the  time  given  to  it  that  is  prescribed.  I 
cannot  say  it  is  well  taught — in  this  way,  that  the 
children  seldom  or  never  bring  garments.  They  bring, 
approaching  the  day  of  the  examination,  the  little 
article  prescribed  by  the  programme,  and  this  is  made 
up  for  the  day  uf  the  examination.  All  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  are  only  working  on  practisiirg  speci- 
mens—little  bits  of  calico  on  which  they  hem  and 
stitch. 

20854.  You  have  made  a very  interesting  observa- 
tion in  your  report,  to  the  effect  that  “ Drawing  is 
becoming  a very  popular  subject,  and  instruction  in  it 
is  extending  evevv  day.”  Is  that  still  going  on? — 
It  is. 

20855.  What  has  rendered  it  more  popular  than 
formerly  ? — People  are  commencing  to  see  it  is  akin 
to  writing.  It  helps  the  writing,  and  is  a means  of 
occupying  the  children  usefully  and  intelligently. 

20856.  You  yourself  encourage  it,  and  would  wish 
to  see  it  universal  ? — I would. 

20857.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  old 
teachers  who  have  not  certificates  ? — I would  accept 
his  results,  and  sometimes  the  boys  by  competition 
sharpen  eacli  other,  and  will  really  acquire  skill  in 
that  way  if  he  supervises ; and  the.se  old  teachers 
would  look  aft(  r it  pretty  keenly  themselves. 

20858.  You  tliink  the  training  colleges  have  helped 
in  bringing  about  this  increased  popularity  in  the 
teaching  of  drawing  ? — I do. 

20859.  Yon  say  it  is  the  best  introduction  to  hand 
and  eye  training? — Yes. 

20860.  Would  you  develop  that  a little? — In 
drawing  we  have  to  observe  first  the  shape  of  the 
object  we  are  going  to  draw  ; there  the  eye  is  called 
in ; then  that  is  reproduced  by  the  hand.  If  you  are 
using  a saw  or  chisel,  when  the  eye  has  got  some 
training  the  hand  is  guided  by  the  previous  training 
the  eye  has  received. 

20861.  You  have  found  managers  to  co-operate 
heartily  with  you  ? — Without  exception  1 can  say  so. 

20862.  You  regard  the  managers  throughout  your 
circuit  as  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  and  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  schools  ? — Some  of  tliem 
enthusiastically  so. 

20863.  Do  you  think  those  managers  would  co- 
operate in  the  introduction  of  a kind  of  manual 
instruction  in  the  schools? — I do. 

20864.  We  should  have  the  managers  with  us? — 
We  must  have  the  managers,  and  I would  say  the 
teachem. 

20865.  The  teachers  as  abody  ?— Yes ; and  I would 
think  the  subject  itself  would  be  very  popular  with 
the  pupils. 

20866.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  think  it  would  be 
very  important  that  the  eye  and  hand  should  be 
trained  ? — I do.  I think  without  training  the  hand 

and  eye  mere  mental  cultivation  is  lop-sided,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child.  I 
may  add  to  that,  I have  known  instances  where  boys, 
who  as  to  their  literary  instruction  would  at  once 
take  place  at  the  head  of  the  dunce  class,  afterwards 
showed  special  aptitude  in  mechanical  work. 

20867.  Therefore  you  would  be  entirely  in  favour 
of  theintroductionof  manual  instruction  as  an  addition 
to  oar  literary  instruction  in  National  schools  ? — Yes ; 
I would  give  two  hours  in  the  week  to  it.  And  these 
two  hours  could  be  got  easily — Saturday  at  jiresent 
is  lost,  except  in  the  Model  schools — I would  give  one 
or  two  hours  on  Saturday,  and  I am  quite  sure 
the  teachers  would  be  willing  to  give  that  time  with- 
out trenching  on  our  present  literary  programme. 
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1)0808.  As  oiu'  Chaii'man  has  brought  out,  we  have  ii 
hiid  it  stated  to  us  tiiat  the  boys  were  all  delighted  s 
-with  the  lUiiuiial  iustiniotion,  and  that  the  days  on 
which  it  was  given  were  the  days  of  the  best  attend-  t 
Inces  ; you  think  it  would  be  equally  poijular  in  your  j- 

[ have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  t 

20869.  CaptainSHMV.— Was  this  syllabus  you  have  i 
luinded  in,  nil  taught  in  the  schools  1— It  wa.s  all  t 

^^20870.  How  many  years’  course  does  it  represent  ? 

represents  three  months’  instruction.  1 

cOSTl.  Do  you  think  all  these  subjects  could  be  i 
nroperly'covered  in  that  time  1— They  were  so  ; the  ’ 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  Galway  were  i 
invited  to  exaniine,  and  tliis  syllab.is  was  handed  to  i 

them.  , , -it' 

20872.  How  many  hours  a day  were  given  1—i  i 
would  say  there  was  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the 
.dav  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  and  another  in  the 
evening.  One  hour  was  compulsory  duiing  school 
hours  Tthe  other  hours  were  optional. 

‘'0873.  What  was  the  class  of  students? — The 
senior  students.  , , . 

•-'0874.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  elementary 
course  in  physiography  under  the  Science  atid  Arr, 
Department  is  intended  to  take? — No,  I do  not.  1 
am  not  familiar  at  present  with  the  Dei>artnients 

course.  , „ i.  ,.,.1 

20875.  The  course  IS  a t%vo-years  course  (—but  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  only  requires  twenty 

lessons  in  the  year.  „ -1.1. 

‘'0876.  That  is  the  minimum  ( — It  you  give  three 
lessons  a day  for  tliree  months,  yon  have  270,  and 
that  represents  nine  years  of  yours. 

20877.  Have,  you  considered  how  tar  the  children 
should  do  experimental  work  themselves? — -Yes; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  making  levers  in  the 
mechanical  powers.  , 1 u 

20878.  What  class  would  you  contemi)iate  sliouia 
be"in  to  do  experimental  work  ? — The  fifth  class. 
They  could  use  a penknife  with  soft  wood,  and  make 
their  levers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  orders. 
Little  spools  could  be  made  into  pulleys,  wheels 
and  axles;  thev  could  extemporise  them. 

20879.  Do  you  think  they  get  any  accurate 
results  from  apparatus  they  riiaUe  .so  ?— Not  much, 
not  accurate  ; but  it  would  occupy  the  hand,  and  tram 
the  eve.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  utilising 
Florence  ffasks  and  making  retorts,  bending  glass  tubes 
with  a Bunsen  burner  and  gas.  They  can  all  do 

20880.  They  can  learn  the  use  of  the  balance? — 
They  can.  4.  <■ 

20881  And  they  can  do  a large  amount  ot 

-experimental  work  with  it?— They  can.  _ 

20882.  They  can  also  do  a great  deiu  in  tJie  way 
of  measurement  ? — Ye.s.  1 , - 4., 

2u883.  You  think  these  would  be  suitable  for  the 
fifth  class?—!  do.  • 4,  , n 

20884.  And  continued  through  the  sixth? — Oon- 

tinued  through  the  sixth. 

00885  Then  do  you  tijiiik  the  addition  ot  mensura- 
tion to  'arithmetic  would  give  greater  labour  in 

teaching  it?— I think  not  , ,i  . , 

20886  On  the  contraiy,  would  it  not  rather  tend 
to  simplify  it?— It  would  give  them  an  interest  to 
see  one  of  the  applications  of  arithmetic. 

20887  Can  you  not  hike  multiplication  and  division 
-and  ail  those  things  with  a simple  scale?— To  let 
them  see  a room  and  measure  it,  and  find  out  its 
dimensions  and  make  a plan  of  it,  it  would  give  them 
an  increased  interest.  They  have  nothing  but 
abstract  things  up  to  this,  and  to  get  some  concrete 

matter  is  what  they  require.  ^ 

20888.  That  would  render  the  teaching  ol 
arithmetic  easier?— 1 would  say  it  would  make  it 

^^208'‘9  Mr.  Molloy. — You  are  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  kindergarten  system  throughout  the 
schools?— I am  of  opinion  that  any  training  we  giye 


in  mniiunl  work  should  bo  « development  and  oxten-  lood^.rrv. 
sion  of  the  kindergarten,  Ort.  16.  1897. 

20890.  A formerwitness,  a practical  teacher,  stated  ^ 

to  us,  that  he  preferred  to  begin  the  instruction  with  Eariiley. 
juipils  who  had  never  learned  kindergar^n  rather 
tha.ii  with  those  who  had  received  some  instruction 
in  it.  Would  you  concur  in  such  a statement  as 
that?-— It  must  have  been  very  badly  taught,  the 
kindergarten  he  speaks  of. 

20891.  Practically  yon  say  that  kindergarten  would 

be  an  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  writing.  Allow 
me  to  read  a passage  from  your  report— “ A pupil 

who  is  advancedinkindevgarbenlearns  to  write  sooner 

a good  hand  and  to  be  more  generally  apt,  to  get 
oii  (|uicker  in  the  other  branches  of  the  school 
course  than  one  not  so  brought  up?” — I hat  is  ray 
experience. 

20892.  “I  mention  writing  first  as  more  or  less 
kindergarten  drawing,”  you  also  say  “drawingin  one 
ibi-m  or  another  is  practised  in  all  the  infant  schools 
where  kindergarten  is  taught,  and  the  hand  and  eye 
is  exercised  in  both,”  and  you  look  forward  to  the 
extension  of  that  practice  as  carrying  with  it  very 
valuable  results  ? - I do. 

20893.  Then  I take  it  you  are  in  favour  of  the 


men  j-  J.P  ...>.<4,4.  

extension  of  the  kiudergartea  beyond  the  second 
class  ? — I am.  . . , , 

20894.  Would  you  desire  to  have  it  introduced 
into  the  ordinai-y  schools  generally  ?— I would ; our 
infants  ai'e  idle  during  tlui  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
if  we  had  kindergarten  exercises  they  would  not  have 
tostavidle. 

20895.  Then  not  merely  as  an  occupation  lor 
infants,  but  aho  for  its  educational  value,  you  desire 
an  extension  of  kindergarten  throughout  the  scliool?— 
Yes. 

20896  Would  yon  think  any  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  carrying  it  on  in  the  principal  room 
of  the  school  if  there  were  no  class-room  attached  ?— 
It  could  be  done. 

20897.  And  the  ordinaiy  business  of  the  other 
classes  would  not  be  thereby  inteifercd  with  1 — I 
think  so. 

20898.  You  say  you  agree  in  the  statement — Jt 
is  not  desirable  that  trades,  in  coiinectioa  with  the 
njanual  instruction  idea,  should  be  taught  in  schools, 
\)ut  we  may  at  least  secure  such  a well  balanced 
develo|)inent  of  the  faculties  of  the  pupils  as  shall 
])lace  them  in  a position  of  gieater  freedom  m tJie 
choice  of  their  life-work,  when  they  leave  school.  You 
ao-ree  in  that  statement  ? — 1 do. 

'’2O899.  It  is  made  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Struthers, 
a member  of  this  Commission.  Coming  for  a moment 
to  a matter  in  which  you  were  practically,  and,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  very  successfully  engaged  some  years 
ai»o,  when  you  were  assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  Clarke, 
you  mentioned  that  his  course  embraced  applied 
science,  and  not  merely  theoretical  ? — Yes. 

20900.  And  it  took  in  such  subjects  as 
chemistry,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  magnetism, 
electricity,  light  and  sound.  Now  would  you 
briefly  indicate  what  particular  bi-anches  of  these 
were  carried  on,  chemistry,  air  and  water  ? — Yes,  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas,  also  the  prepm-ation  of 
bleaching  powder.  I remember  going  with  liim  to 
see  how  bleaching  powder  was  manufactured  near 
the  Inchicore  Railway  Works.  And  the  manu- 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  known  as  oil  ot 
vitriol,  we  went  to  see  that  made  in  Ballymacarret, 
there  are  also  works  in  Dublin.  The  making  of  the 
other  oi-dinary  con;mercial  acids  This  did  not  extend 
very  far,  but  the  elemental^  principles  were  taken 
lip,  they  were  illustrated  in  these  manufactures. 

* 20901.  Hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  the  general  laws 
of  liquids  and  gases?— Yes,  and  their  applications, 
pumps.  . --,44, 

20902.  And  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
subject  of  mechanics  ? — Yes. 

20903  Properties  of  matter,  mechanical  powei’, 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?— The  construction  of  a 

2 H 
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coniii'on  clock  and  the  sti'ildng  afrangemenc,  all  to 
exercise  the  intelliiience  of  the  children. 

2090i.  Captain  Sii.tw  asked  how  long  that  course 
lasted  ? — Tliree  months ; but  it  meant  extra  pressure, 
and  a good  deal  was  sacrificed  to  let  it  have  headway. 

20905.  Mr.  Molloy. — Dr.  Clarke  attended  for 
three  or  four  months? — Yes. 

2O90C.  And  then  it  was  left  for  special  teachers  ? 
— The  special  teticliers  carried  it  on. 

20907.  You  remained  and  carried  it  on  for  a 
longer  period,  and  the  pupils  taught  by  you  the  first 
year  would  come  forward  the  second  year,  and  in 
that  way  have  a very  exten.sive  course? — Yes. 

20908.  Wliivt  portion  of  time  throughout  the  week 
was  devoted  to  this  course? — When’ they  got  into 
regular  work  it  was  an  hour  a day. 

20909.  I believe  sometimes  the  lectures  commenced 
very  early  in  the  case  of  tlie  intern  teachers  of  model 
schools That  was  in  the  moniing,  7 to  8 o’clock. 

20910.  And  they  attended  willingly  ? — Oh,  wil- 
lingly. 

20911.  They  attended  also  on  Saturdays  ? — Yes. 

20912.  In  the  case  of  the  senior  pupils  of  the 
schools  what  were  the  hours? — In  some  jjkces  if  the 
school  was  dismissed  at  3 it  commenced  at  half-past 
2,  and  did  not  dismiss  until  half-past  3,  that  was 
taking  in  half-an-hour  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  hours. 

20913.  Was  it  found  that  the  pupils  took  groat 
interest  in  this  matter  and  attended  I'egularly?-- 
llegularly, 

20914.  Were  they  entliusiastic  about  it? — yes,  and 
with  tlie  novelty  of  the  a]>paratus,  tliey  were  quite 
enthusiastic. 

20915.  And  on  the  Saturdays  the  teachers  of  the 
surrounding  National  schools  also  came  in? — All 
came  in,  and  in  Belfast  our  gallery  was  crowded  with 
teacher’s  from  the  town  schools. 

20916.  Then  in  addition  to  a certain  extent  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  the  .students 
accompanied  Di-.  Clarke  in  visits  to  objects  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wlien  he  was 
lecturing  in  Newry  they  went  out  with  him  ? — Yes, 
to  Bessbrook,  and  near  that  there  was  a fine  granite 
quan-y,  which  is  still  going  on.  It  was  woi-ked  at  a 
financial  loss  owing  to  the  drainage,  and  there  was 
not  much  demand  for  the  stone  until  a clever  fellow 
put  a syphon  there  whicih  drained  the  quarry,  and 
then  the  thing  was  worked  at  a profit. 

20917.  And  when  lecturing  at  Inchicore,  brought 
them  to  the  workshops  and  gave  an  explanation  on 
the  spot  on  the  locomotive  steam  engine? — On  what 

2U918.  And  agaiij  at  the  works  of  the  Messrs. 
Richardson  ? — Yes,  at  Bessbrook. 

20919.  And  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisburn  ? 

■ — The  Bleaching  Green  tliere.  At  the  time  we  were 
in  Galway  there  were  iodine  works  going  on,  and  we 
went  to  see  tliose. 

20920.  Was  it  your  experience  that  instruction  of 
that  kind  interfered  in  the  least  with  tire  literary 
course  of  the  pupils  ? — Their  intelligence  was  raised 
and  stimulated,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  other  things 
was  rendered  easier, 

20921.  Was  there  an  extension  of  the  school 
time  ? -The  school  time  was  extended  half  an  hour. 

20922.  And  also  the  instruction  on  Saturdays  ? — 
The  instruction  on  Saturdays. 

• 20923.  And  no  other  process,  so  to  say,  brought  to 
bear  ou  the  pupils  ? — No  uther,  to  be  sure. 

20924.  Had  you  any  opportonity  of  ascertaining 
the  feelings  of  the  parents? — At  that  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  have  public  examinations  in  the  model 
schools,  where  the  children  put  in  their  best 
appearance,  came  out  in  gala  dress,  and  the  place  was 
Mways  crowded  by  parents  anxious  to  see  the 
children  acquit  themselves  with  credit. 

20925,  Was  there  any  extra  fee  for  this  instruc- 
tion Nothing  whatever. 


20926.  Did  the  pupil  pay  any  fee?  -The  pupil 
paid  no  fee  and  the  teacher  received  none. 

20927.  And  still  it  was  earned  out  on  that 
extensive  scale  ? —After  a 'while  the  Commissioners 
gave  £10  a year  to  the  teacher, 

20928.  You  say  the  Commissioiier.s  gave  Dr, 
Clarke  and  gave  you,  later  on,  authority  to  purchase  for 
each  school  visited  and  lectured  in  apparatus  to  the 
cost  of  £10  or  £15  ?—  Yes. 

20929.  Did  you  find  that  amount  of  ap|>aratus 
sufficient  ? — We  did. 

2C930.  And  some  portion  of  the  apparatus  was  left 
behind  in  the  school? — To  continue  on  tlie  work- 
models  of  telegraphs,  itc. 

20931.  Was  it  your  experience  that  you  remained 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  teaelier  carrying  on 
that  instruction  in  a successful  manner? — We  took 
care  that  was  the  case,  that  the  teacher  had  to  assist 
in  making  ail  the  experiments,  everything  necessaiy 
to  cai'ry  on  the  instruction  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
perform. 

20932.  Would  you  briefly  indicate  what  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  excellent  system  you  have 

descvilied,  that,  educationally,  was  so  advantageous  ? 

After  D)'.  Clarke’s  death  it  died,  there  was  no  one  to 
keep  ujj  the  enthusiasm. 

20933.  And  you  became  inspector,  and  turned 
your  attention  to  another  sphere  of  duties  ? — That 
was  so. 

20934.  But  you  see  no  difficulty  about  rc-intro* 
duciiig  such  a thing  under  a highly  qualified  expert^ 

—No. 

20935.  I think  I noticed  in  your  report  that  the 
needlework  is  not  quite  satisfactorily'  carried  out  in 
your  circuit? — That  is  so. 

20936.  You  say — “Dressmaking  is  nominally 
tivught,  but  i have  rarely  found  a girl  in  fifth  or 
sixth  class  wearing  a dress  ivhieh  was  the  work  of 
her  own  hands.”  Why  is  that  ? — They  think  they 
would  not  be  sufficiently  well  made ; it  -would  not  be 
fasbioiiable. 

20937.  It  is  an  indisposition  on  the  jiart  of  the 
pupils? — Yes;  when  they  get  to  twelve  or  foui-teen 
they  require  to  be  up  in  the  fashions,  and  unless  the 
dresses  are  admirably  made  and  stylish  they  won’t 
put  them  on, 

20938.  But  if  they  were  taught  by  the  teacher 
of  the  school  to  loake  them  ad.iiirable? — They  would 
not  have  the  adornments  they  consider  necessary, 
they  will  make  for  their  younger  sisters  readily 
enough. 

20939.  AYhat  is  your  experience  about  tlie 
repairing  of  garments  ? — That  tliey  do  not  like  to 
bring  shabby  things  to  school. 

20940.  Or  rejiairiug  garments  at  home?— They 
may  do  a little  at  home,  but  they  don’t  like  bring 
ing  work  to  the  school  unless  the  material  be  new, 

20941.  If  I mistake  not  yon  said  you  would  have 
mensuration  added  to  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

2'i942,  In  former  years  it  was  taught  as  a separate 
subject? — It  was. 

20943.  And  you  are  aware  that  under  the  new 
])rogramme  mensuration  is  a separate  subject  for 
teachers? — Yes. 

20944.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  that  a 
separate  subject  for  the  pupils  1 — Yes,  aud  give  a fee 
for  it,  preferable  to  pure  geometry. 

20945.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  tlie 
introduction  of  cookery  classes  throughout  your 
circuit;  is  Cookstown  in  your  circuit?— Yes.  I was 
going  to  mention  that ; there  v/ere  two  classes 
opened  in  Cookstown.  The  Commissioners  sent  an 
instructress  there ; the  convent  scliool  formed  one 
centre,  and  all  the  otlier  schools  of  the 'town  grouped 
themselves  to  make  another  centre  and  the-  instruc- 
tion in  the  convent  was  giv'en  to  convent  pupils 
principally,  and  tlie  instruction  was  given  to  the 
three  other  National  schools,  in  a place  provided  by 
tlie  local  committee,  and  this  was  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation. 
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. 20946.  Who  sii|>plied  the  niateml.?  ? — A com- 
mittee of  ladies  siipplied  it  hi  the  cuse  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  iiiid  the  Nuns  supplied  the  muterials  in  the 
other  place. 

20947.  ,A.iiy  ineonvenifince  found  with  regal'd  to 
plant? — No,  they  weie  entliusiastic  at  first,  but  the 
interest  in  it  died  out.  It  is  dead  now. 

20948.  Did  that  unhappy  effect  ai-ise  from  the  fact 
of  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  teachers 
of  the  school  or  inability  to  conduct  the  classes  con- 
tinuously for  the  year  on  the  dejiarture  of  the 
specialist  ? — I take  it  to  be  unwillingness. 

20949.  Was  it  not  enthusiastically  worked  out  by 
the  local  committee? — The  enthusiasm  lasted  but  a 
very  short  time. 

2h950.  They  subscribed  money? — They  did,  £8  or 
£10,  and  1 tUiuk  it  cost  the  convent  £8  or  £10, 
but  someliow  or  other  tliey  all  told  me  that, 
while  they  benefited  by  it  and  were  able  to  make 
their  dinners  more  savoury,  and  employed  materials 
more  ecouomiciilly,  they  got  tired  of  it. 

20951.  Chairman. — Perhaps  they  thought  they 
had  learned  enough  ?—  That  is  it. 

20952.  Mr.  Moli.oy. — Do  you  not  think  if  the 
teachers  of  the  ordinary  schools,  the  mistresses,  were 
sufficiently  qualified  and  carried  that  on  continuously  it 
would  be  a verj'  great  advantage  to  local  parties  ? — In 
the  country,  no — in  the  tewns  it  would  have  a chance 
—the  fare  in  the  country  is  very  poor  and  requires 
very  little  cooking.  For  instance,  meat  is  a thing 
almo.st  unknown  in  their  food. 

20953.  Was  it  not  advantageous  that  other  than 
senior  )>upils  took  part  in  the  cookery,  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  listened  to  the  demonsti-ation 
lesson? — Yes, grown  girls  were  invited  to  come. 

2095-].  Did  many  ex-Fational  pupils  take  advan- 
tage of  that  permission  ? — Not  many. 

20955.  But  there  was  the  opportunity? — Yes,  and 
some  did,  particularly  in  the  convent  school ; there 
are  mills  in  Cookstown,  and  there  is  a good  opening 
for  female  employment  in  the  mills. 

20956.  But  if  I mistake  not,  the  instruction  was 
carried  on  in  the  evening,  chiefly  to  take  in  those 
mill  hands? — It  was. 

20957.  The  cooker}'  class  in  connection  with  the 
convent  was  an  evening  cla-ss? — There  was  also  a 
day  class. 

20958.  Captain  Shaw,  — When  }-ou  and  Dr. 
Clarke  were  giving  these  lessons  in  science,  for  which 
you  received  no  fees,  the  results  system  was  not  in 
force  ? — No. 

20959.  Do  you  think  if  the  teacher  had  to  earn 
results,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  extern  teacher 
coming  in  and  tiiking  two  hours  a day  from  Lis 
school?— He  would  be  received  with  the  cold 
shoulder — teachers  don’t  like  outside  teachers  coming 
in.  The  plan  'vould  be  to  let  teachers  come  into 
centres  and  acquire  the  ])Ower  of  giving  these 
lectures  tliemseHes  ; that  is  the  feasible  way  to  re- 
introduce this  subject. 

20960.  Mr,  Redington. — Do  you  think  that 
kindergai't(*n  could  be  taught  in  a school  with  one 
teacher  aud  a monitor  ? — I do;  lie  could  employ  an 
unpaid  monitor  or  two  lo  assist,  aud  they  would  do 
—there  Ls  a certain  amount  of  willingness  to  assist 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

29961,  It  is  not  taught  now  unless  there  is  an 
organised  infant  department? — No. 

20962.  You  tliiiik  it  would  be  practicable  aud 
desirable  to  introduce  it  into  all  schools,  even  if  there 
were  only  one  teacher  and  a monitor? — Every  school 
that  has  an  infant  class  should  have  kindergarten. 

20963.  And  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  other  classes  if  kindergarten  exercises  were 
carried  out  in  the  same  room  ’ — I think  not. 

20964.  I think  you  said  it  was  objectionable  to 
have  carbonic  acid  referred  to  in  the  Agricultural 
Text-book,  as  the  children  could  not  iinrlerstand  what 
oaTbonic  acid  was  ? — They  were  using  a term  about 
which  they  had  formed  no  definite  notion. 


20965.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  necessity  of 
teaching  elementary  science? — Witli  agiicultuie  as 
its  outcome. 

20966.  But  rather  to  teach  it  first  before  you 
taught  agriculture  ? — I would  teach  a little  elementary 
science  as  the  foundation  of  it,  agriculture  should  be 
applied  with  intelligence. 

20967.  Why  are  not  the  science  programmes  taken 
up  more  largely  in  our  schools  ? — Because  the 
teachers  have  not  die  aptitude  to  use  the  apparatus  j 
tlieir  knowledge  of  apparatus  is  so  scanty  that  very 
few  of  them  can  use  it. 

20968.  You  think  that  these  progmmmes  are  fair 
enough? — The  programmes  are  fair  enough,  but 
if  they  were  taught  the  instruments  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  experiments,  for  instance  the  electric 
telegraph,  it  would  not  take  very  much  to  lei  the 
children  see  how  it  was  done,  it  could  be  done  very 
cheaply. 

20969.  Do  you  think  science  could  be  taught  in 
any  earlier  class  than  the  fifth?— 1 don’t  think  so; 
I think  it  would  be  injudicious.  You  could  teach  die 
children  of  the  third  and  fourth  to  cut  out  with  their 
penknives  in  soft  wood  ; they  might  make  little  toys 
involving  mechanical  principles  with  soft  wood  and 
a little  wire. 

20970.  CHAIR.M.A.N. — You  never  saw  any  wirework 
done  in  schools  ? — No,  never. 

20971,  Mr.  Redington. — I see  in  your  report  for 
1895  you  say,  “The  present  system  of  examination 
leaves  too  little  time  for  inspection  proper,”  and  you 
go  on  to  say  that  “ it  is  .at  incidental  visits  principally 
one  can  judge  best  of  the  discipline,  tone,  and 
methods  ; for  at  the  results  examination  these  [joints 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  ins|iector,  and  it  is  his  own 
radier  than  the  teacher’.^  methods  and  discipline  he  has 
before  him  on  such  an  occasion.”  Are  } ou  still  of 
that  opinion  ? — I am, 

20972.  Therefore  for  thorough  examination  of  the 
teacher’s  methods  you  should  pay  incidental  visits  ? — 
Incidental  visits  are  necessary. 

20973.  And  more  than  one  ? — More  than  one ; there 
should  be  a forenoon  visit  to  the  school  to  see  that  tlie 
teacher  and  the  pupils  are  jjuiictual,  and  an  afternoon 
visit  to  see  that  the  rolls  are  markeil  and  the  ventil- 
ation attended  to. 

20974.  Those  incidental  visits  should  last  a con- 
siderable time  ? — Not  loss  than  half  an  hour. 

20975.  A mere  visit  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  on  ihe 

way  to  a results  examination  would  not  be  of  value? 

No,  you  come  in  anu  suiqjrise  them,  and  tliey  do  nob 
get  over  their  surprise  for  the  few  minutes  you 
remain. 

20976.  Do  you  think  class  examination  could  be 
substituted  for  individual  examination  in  some 
subjects? — Ido.  I would  persevere  with  the  in- 

dividual results  examination  in  schools-  that  were  not 
doing  well.  For  those  schools  that  have  passed  well 
for  two  or  three  years  or  more  I would  say  accept 
their  results  and  pay  them  at  the  rate  they  were 
formerly  paid  at,  have  incidental  visits  until  the  three 
years  would  elajise,  and  then  re-examine,  or  until  a 
distinct  change  in  the  teaching  staff  occurretl.  A 
school  that  has  been  meritoriously  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years — you  might  pass  that  for  three  years, 
and  only  have  incidental  visits — but  those  schools  that 
were  in  a shaky  condition  they  should  be  still  ex- 
amined individually  yearly.  When  the  schools  found 
it  was  a mark  of  honour  to  be  exempt  from  yearly 
results  examinations  they  would  try  to  qualify  to  get 
into  that  category. 

20977.  You  think  that  you  could  form  a better  judg- 
ment of  the  school  b}'  having  every  pupil  examined  ? 
— The  results  e.xaminations  are  most  popular' — the 
children  like  it,  their  parents  like  it,  and  a good  teacher 
likes'  it. 

20978.  Is  it  good  for  the  school  ? — It  is — youappi-al 
to  their  hai'inless  ambition.”  to  excel  before  tiieir 
neighbours,  and  you,  i think,  I'aise  the  tone. 
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20979.  But  I think  you  have  admitted  that  the 
method  of  the  teacher  is  important,  and  you  cannot 
judge  of  that  by  an  examination  of  the  pupils?— No, 
but  you  can  judge  backwards ; if  he  turns  out  good 
results  his  methods  must  be  good. 

20980.  Does  that  follow?— I think  it  may;  they 
are  not  actually  convertible,  but  very  nearly  so. 

209S1.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  may  achieve  some  of 
the  results  in  very  mechanical  ways?- Yes. 

20982.  Mr  Bedixgton. — Suppose  they  had  learned 
a reading  lesson  by  heart  and  you  happened  tohit  u]ioii 
that  particular  lesson? — We  can  very  soon  discover 
whether  it  is  rote  work.  There  are  a great  many 
things  we  all  iia\'e  to  learn  by  rote;  we  must 
learn  tables,  and  our  vocabularies  are  rote  work  ; you 
would  not  call  that  cramming,  Where  what  is  legiti- 
mate ends  and  the  improper  begins,  that  is  wliat  the 
experienced  examiner  lias  to  distinguish. 

20983.  Without  going  into  minute  details  could 
you  tell  us  how  you  could  lighten  tlie  programme  if 
it  were  thought  desirable  to  do  so  ?— In  the  third  class 


I would  limit  the  knowledge  to  be  expected  in 
grammar  to  the  noun,  adjective  and  verb.  I would 
retain  his  knowledge  of  tlie  noun  and  adjective  ns  a 
necessity  to  teach  him  spelling ; for  instance,  the  great 
stumbling-block  with  young  children  is  that  they 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  pronoun  ‘ they  ” and 
the  definite  article  “the.”  If  yon  teach  him  that 
the  definite  article  is  used  belbre  a noun,  and  the 
pronoun  before  a verb  it  is  necessary  he  should  know 
tlie  noun  and  tlie  verb.  In  the  higher  classes  I would 
limit  them  to  concord  and  syntax. 

2098-t.  In  your  report  you  say  in  one  place  Hiat 
grammar  and  geography  should  be  optional  subjects ; 
now  I understand  yon  to  say  you  would  modify  the 
grammar  and  make  it  comiiulsory  ? L would  make  it 
optional  still. 

2(i985,  And  modify  it  for  those  who  chose  to  take 
it  up  ? -Yeu- 

2098o.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  geography 
you  would  make  that  optional,  and  perhaps  modify 
the  details  of  the  programme  ? — Yes. 


Rev  JiMFS  Caegin,  E.A..  Presbvterian  Minister,  Londonderry,  examined. 


20987.  CiiAiiiMAN.— You  are  the  Minister  of  the 
First  Derry  Church  ? — Yes. 

20988.  And  you  are  prejiared  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners your  views  upon  the  additional  sulijects  that 
can  be  taught  in  National  schools  without  infringing 
much,  on  the  time?— Yes.  In  the  first  place,  your 

lordship,  I venture  to  sugge.st  with  all  deference  that 
drill  should  be  given  to  both  boys  and  girls.  That,  I 
think,  could  be  done  at  recess,  at  the  periods  of  changes, 
without  infringing  to  any  appreciable  extent  upon 
scliool  time ; my  object  being,  your  lordship,  tokeep  the 
bodies  of  the  children  in  the  best  possible  health,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  keep  their  minds  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  attending  to  the  instructions  given,  in 
such  a way  as  to  profit  both.  I think,  in  the  next  place, 
it  would  be  quite  possible,  without  infringing  upon 
school  time,  to  introduce  lessons  upon  natural 
science,  such,  for  example,  as  physiolog}’,  hygiene, 
zoology,  botany,  astronomy,  on  the  principle 
of  a°  gi-adu.ited  scale  running  from  the  simple 
forms  up  to  the  higher  and  more  intricate. 
These  I would  introduce,  if  I could,  into  the  lesson 
books,  according  to  the  precise  position  the  scholar 
hadreached.  I would  introduce  also,  in  the  third  place, 
domestic  economy  and  cookei'y.  Our  Government,  I 
think,  would  give  us  a central  place,  .say  here  in  this 
city  of  Derry,  with  all  the  appliances  necessaiy,  and 
the  school  girls  from  tlie  vailous  schools  in  the  city 
and  surrounding  districts  could  be  drafted  there  at 
specified  times,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  instruction 
given  without  infringing  very  much  on  school  hours. 
Saturday  is  a dies  non  with  us  in  reference  to  school 
work  ; that  could  be  utilised,  and  I think  it  would 
be  possible  to  utilise  an  afternoon  in  the  week,  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday,  by  dispensing  with  certain 
lessons. 

20989.  What  lessons  would  you  dispense  witli?— I 
am  not  prepared  exactly  to  go  into  details  on  that 
matter.  I think,  perhaps,  dispensing,  for  example,  with 
home  lessons,  such  as  would  be  given ; those  were  the 
lines  along  which  my  thoughts  were  running.  In  the 
next  place  I would  say  also  that  a central  place  here 
■would  accommodate  many  of  the  schools  round  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  that  way  I think  a good  deal 
of  sa-ving,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  expense,  could 
be  accomplished.  In  the  fourth  place,  I would,  as  far 
as  possible,  keep  drawing— meaning  by  that,  drawing 
from  the  object — constantly  before  the  child.  I don’t 
beheve  so  much  in  drawing  according  to  specified  lines, 
that  may  be  set  down  in  a veiy  good  book,  but  draw- 
ing from  the  object  as  a child  would  see  it.  I would 
introduce  typewriting  and  mental  arithmetic,  so  as  to 
prepare  in  measure  for  a child  becoming  acquainted 
la'ter  with  the  things  that  are  taught  in  Veeoles 
t^apprentis  of  France,  and  the  trade  schools  of  Switzer- 


land and  Germany.  Then  as  to  the  methods  of 
teaching,  my  position  with  regard  to  that  is  this ; 

1 look  u[)on  methods  of  teaching  as  practically 
amounting  to  this,  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  world,  whose  teaching  has  been 
to  leave  in  the  child’s  mind  the  desire  to  know  more. 
No  v there  are  three  things  that  it  strikes  me  are 
necessaiy  in  that  point  of  view : in  the  fli'.st  place, 
talent,  in  the  second  jilace,  training,  ami  in  thethiid 
place,  expeviencs.  I would,  as  far  as  possil.ile,  educate 
our  teachers  more,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
educate  our  schoiar.s  more.  I mean  by  ednoate— 
edttcare—as  distinguished  from  instruction,  by  way  of 
teaching  the  scholars  to  think  and  act  right,  and  I 
would  do  that  as  far  as  possible  by  object  lessons 

by  cultivating  their  powers  of  observation  as 

far  as  possible  upon  things  round  about  us,  as 
far  as  that  could  well  be  done,  such  as  the 
things  they  see,  birds  and  beasts,  brick  and  coal, 
wind  and  water,  and  all  these  objects.  I tliink  in 
the  next  place,  as  illustrating  the  point  I now  try 
to  make,  tliat  grammar  is  too  much  taught  in  oiir 
schools  by  analysis,  and  net  enough  by  synthesis. 
To  give  an  example : a young  man  applies  to  me 
for  a situation  as  assistant  teacher;  he  writes  me  a 
letter  of  application,  and  there  are  several  mis- 
takes in  that  letter.  If  I ask  the  young  man 
to  parse  the  letter  he  could  parse  it  every  word,  Imt 
he  does  not  know  how  to  write  the  letter  in  a 
proper  form  grammatically  to  ms.  I submit  thm'e 
is  something  wrong  about  the  condition  of  education 
that  creates  that  thing,  and  1 speak  not  troni  one' 
particular  instance,  but  fi-om  several  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  that  have  come  under  my  knowledge  as 
a manager  of  schools.  I will  give  another  instance 
“Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  ! ” 

There  is  not  any  of  these  young  men  or  wom^ 
that  would  not  be  able  to  pai-se  that  right  tlirough 
without  any  difficulty,  not  making  a single  mistake, 
and  yet  if  you  ask  them  to  -write  such  a letter 
as  I indicated,  probably  you  would  find  similar 
erroi-s.  There  is  far  too  much  analysis  and  not 
enough  of  synthesis,  or  leaching  pupils  to  build  up 
sentences.  You  will  take  what  I am  saying  with 
great  diffidence,  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I speak 
plainly  in  reference  to  these  matters ; you  are  only 
Lked  to  -weigh  what  I s'ly,  and  need  not  do  move 
than  attribute  to  me  a mistake,  if  I am  making  a 
mistake.  I take,  for  example,  such  a suliject  as  geo- 
graphy, and  T find  that  in  the  geography  our  scholars 
will  be  able  to  answer  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
populations  and  areas  and  towns,  and  all  the  rest  ot 
it.  But  if  I ask  them  where  is  the  north  or  where 
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^ ^ M to  exist  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  results  m the  best  way  you  can,  so  Rev.  James 

ought  .y-  fvUsa  at  nresent  requires  the  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the  generation  Caigiu,  b.a. 

'•»  ■ ,gh  *e.ch  of  tl.»  SS™  '*«!'  - 


sliadow,  do 

de<k,  door,  and  fireplace 


i their  proper  positions, 


1 alone  have  our  children  here  in  this  community, 


" ■ riobe  we  live  on.  Tlien  " 


lastly  a map  of  the  ^ 
sho«-  the  globe  with  the  orrery,  and  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  I submit  a lesson  given 
like  that  would  leave  an  impression  on  the  child’s 
mind  that  would  he  healthful,  strengthen  its  thinking 
DO'vers,  and  do  it  a measure  of  good.  In  that  con- 
nection I am  not  sure  that  physical  desciiptive  geo- 
„,aphy_such,  for  instance,  as  the  question  of  dews 
and  ’ogs  and  climates  and  products — is  taught  in  our 
schools  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  our  young  boys  and 
girl.s  are  to  be  merchants  av.d  business  people,  they 
ouyht  to  be  acquainted  with  the  climatic  cojiditions 
of^the  various  countries  of  the  world,  with  their 
rro\  erimiental  conditions,  and  to  know  exactly  where 
they  can  get  certain  products.  &e.  In  that  way  there 


I think  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  very  much,  if 
anything  at  all,  in  industrial  work,  and  I would  leave 
that  to  the  various  trades,  as  the  thing  may  arise 
afterwards.  But  I would  say  discipline  the  hand  ot 
the  child  and  the  eye  of  th?  child  and  the  ear  of  the 
child  and  the  mind  of  the  child,  so  that  when  it 
came  to  do  with  particular  trades,  whatever  the  trade 
was,  the  child  would  be  able  to  acquire  it  and  deal 
with  it  in  the  very  best  way. 

20992.  You  have  expressed  very  dearly  the  object, 
of  this  Commission,  This  Commission  is  distinctly 
not  one  to  inquire  how  to  teacl)  trades,  but  how  o 
give  thatpreliminarv  instruction  you  have  mentioned. 
Co  you  think  that  children  of  eleven  years  old  would 
benefit  bv  having  a course  of  instruction  during  their- 
last  vear'in  woodwork  ^-1  think  probably  they  would, 


.,1-e'open  doors,  through  which  their  minds  thraifficultV  fust  there  is  this— no  man  knows  to 

that  would  bring  m j subBiiit  in  the  what  particidai'  tiude  that  particular  child  would  go. 

themselves  and  benefit  postoiity.  I subBuit  in  p ^ m,  tme  if  you  were  teach- 


bv  my  very  super., 

T.V1I0  sdifinl  whom  von  saw  yesteimy — a lesson  powc.  

.s  the, 


• and  excellent  teacher  in  the  trade 


of  observation  which  will  enable  him  to  adapt 


- lodwork  or  some 

thing  quite  different -i — If  the  child  had  in  his  mind 
being  a mechanic  I would  advocate  very  strongly 
be  should  learn  a little  of  applied  mechanics. 

2u994-  111  point  of  fact  the  w^^odwork,  as  taught 
under  the  Sloyd  system,  is  connected  with  drawing ; 
that  ta.“a.d  q«e.tio„t  the™  m P““7  ^ 

•d  to  their  capacity  to  receive^  information  P^pd  hf  Lt  vou  stunt 


them  ten  minutes  to  look  over  that  lesson,  and 
when  they  have  looked  over  the  lesson  sileutly 
themselves,  they  have  never  seen  it  before,  he 
knows  it  perfectly,  he  calls  up  the  class  and 
asics  them  all  the  questions  he  can  think  of 


from  it  on  the  things  taui'bv 
think  an  exercise  like  that-  ' I'lld  ha- 


such  lesson  I do  of  tliat  1— I would,  if  time  allowed-;  but  you  stunt 
the  child’s  mind  to  a degree  wnen  you  tie  down  a 
child  ot  those  years  to  that  particular  kind  of  thing, 
■ ig  to  -work  as  a clerk — 


very  bene- 


ficial efiect  upon  the  scho.ar.,  and  I can  easily  see  n mw  be 

fcolil.Ui'o— tlir  child  he  pc*.,.,  ,0  co„c- 

IS  to  be  done  I ine^  ^in"that  way  I think  they  of  stunting  his  mind  you  make  it  more  lotelhgeiitl— 
dew,  and  the  crystal  in  ticulai;  thing  the  °hild  Jias  not^the^opportum 


of  lightning  i.i.  v..,. ....  v,. 
the  siiowllake,  see  the  structure  ot  the  daisy,  and 
understand  something  of  the  teleidione.  And  I 
think  that  subjects  like  these  would  Iw  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  rising  generation  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  and  would  generate  inquiry  in  these  childreri  s 
minds  in  after  years  that  woukt  be  exceedingly 
healthful.  The  last  point  I wish  to  touch  upon  is 
this,  some  unfairness  to  the  teachers.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  this,  that  in  these  last  years  of  the 
niuetceuth  centtiry,  when  education  should  be  as 
free  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  1 think  it  utiimr 
to  the  teacher  that  2s.  should  have  to  be  paid  tor 
learning  Latin  and  French,  that  a fee  ot  ^s.  must 
be  paid  for  such  subjects  before  a child  can  go  and 
learn  them.  . „ , .. 

20990.  You  mean  paid  by  the  child  t — -Paid  by  the 
child.  And  in  reference,  for  example,  to  kinder— 


acquiring  what,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a much 
more  useful  thing  in  after-life — getting  the  mental 
instrument  thoroughly  whetted,  that  it  would  be 
able  to  ajiply  itself  to  anything,  and  its  power  of 
observation  made  so  accurate  that  when  it  came  to 
work  of  that  kind  it  would  know  how  to  do  it. 

20996.  Bev.  Dr.  Evans.— You  have  been  a long 
time  a manager? — Yes,  a few  years. 

29997.  How  many  schools  are  you  manager  of?— 
Four  siihools. 

20998.  And,  of  course,  have  a long  and  large  ex- 
{ierience? — I might  query  that,  but  not  to  you  under 
the  circumstances. 

20999.  Do  you  think  that  the  managers  of  schools 
might  form  themselves  into  an  organisation  or  com- 
mittee of  their  own  for  consultation  and  mutual  in- 
struction in  the  duties  of  managers?— Well,  I think 


ery  serious  difficulties 
Might  not  the  Presbyteii 


if  a child  cann'ot  read,  and  is  five  years  of  age,  the  that  is  possible,  but  I 
teacher  gets  no  results  fee  for  kindergarten  simply  ivay-  . 

because  the  child  has  tailed  m mana-mit  for  instance,  Tn  Londonderry  form  them- 

all  along tbe line  m reference  ‘ gelves°into  a committee,  talk  about  the  state  of  their 

I ™.u'se.  U».  sohook,  know  wl,«t  k W.t  w*  * one  school,  .vi.rt 
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•Lond^3erry.  is  not,  perli.aps,  tauglit  so  well  in  another,  fintl  out  the 
16, 1807.  methods  that  succeed  in  one  case  and  the  methods 
James  another,  and  bring  about  a general  im- 

Cargin,  B,.i.  pi'ovement,  and  be  able  to  advise  the  Commissioners 
c/f  National  Education  as  the  result  of  dieir  expei-i- 
eiicel — I thiuk  that  is  quite  possible. 

21001.  And  you  believe  it  would  be  a good  tliin-- 1 

I believe  it  would,  if  properly  conducted.  ° 

21002.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsok. — You  ai-e  favourable  to 
drill? — Yes,  sir. 

2100y.  \Vell,  I quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  children  should  be  so 
trained.  But  you  aie  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  manual  instruction  during  the  few  years  tha.t  the 
children  are  with  you  ?— Generally  I am  ; but  I think, 
as  you  saw  yesterday,  I am  not  opposed  to  it  wholly, 
because  I think  you  saw  some  good  specimens  of  work 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  female  school. 

21004.  We  certainly  did.  How  would  you  teach 
the  eye  and  hand  without  introducing  some  form 
of  manual  instruction?—!  would  teach  them  bv 
drawing  and  cultivating  their  powers  of  observation 
all  along  the  line.  For  example,  in  reference  to  music 
you  educate  the  ear.  I go  to  learn  the  Prench  lan- 
guap.  I learn  it  by  books,  but  when  I go  to  Paris  I 
don  t understand  a word  that  is  S)>oken  about  me.  I 
say  that  is  a condition  of  tilings  that  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  my  contention  is  that  tlie  eye,  the  ear,  the 
touch,  and  the  observation  generally  of  the  pupil 
ought  to  be  called  out  at  every  exercise,  no  matter 
wbat  he  is  engaged  in.  Their  minds  should  be  at  tlie 
tips  of  their  fingers,  in  the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  and 
tlie  drums  of  their  ears,  and  on  the  top  of  the  tono-ue, 
to  catch  and  express  eveiything  that  these  doors  into 
the  human  intellect  would  be  able  to  communicate  to 
tliem  from  any  quarter  that  is  good  and  pure  and 
.vigil  t. 

21005.  Our  object  is  to  see  if  we  could  not  graft 
•on  the  National  system  something  connected  with 
manual  instruction.  Would  you  not  think  it  would 
he  a great  benefit  to  tlie  children  if  a daughter  was 
able  to  teach  her  mother  to  cook  a plain  dinner?— I 
xertainly- would,  and  there  is  nothing  wanted  more  in 
tliLS  city  of  ours  than  les.sons  on  plain  cookery  for  our 
labourers  and  artizana,  and  somewhat  advanced 
•cookery  for  our  shopkeepers  and  better  class  people. 

21006,  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  introduced  ? 

'Quite  so,  I have  given  a suageftioii  mi  that  point. 

21007.  Then,  as  to  keeping  houses  well  swept  and 
cierytliing  well  dusted,  and  cleanliness  generally 
would  you  not  think  that  important  ?— I would,  and 
I think  you  had  an  illusti-atioii  of  that  in’  the 
schools  yesterday,  under  my  care,  where  you  saw 
cleanliness  and  every  other  virtue  that  we  could  im- 
part there. 

21008.  Mr.  Molloy. — I think  you  mentioned  that 
'the  leaving  age  for  your  pupils  w.as  about  twelve  ?— 

I spoke  generally.  I spoke  of  the  average  as  it  comes 
under  my  own  observation. 

21009.  You  advocate  the  introduction  of  such 
subjects  as  Latin  and  French  in  addition  to  the 
•oi-dinary  curriculum  ? — I did  where  there  was  time 
and  I would  take  them  in  before  and  after  schooi 
hours,  and  not  otherwise.  Mr.  Mollov,  my  position 
is  this— I would  teacli  the  child  everything  it  wanted 
to  learn  within  the  hours  that  it  was’  possible  to  have 
that  child,  and  1 would  have  my  teachers  qualified  to 
do  that,  because  I believe  all  right  knowledge  i.s  good. 
21010.  Is  it  that  the  parent  would  indicate  to  vou, 

“ I wish  my  boy  to  be  taught  so  and  so  ” ? Yes,  or 

the  boy  or  the  girl  themselves  might  express  a wisli. 

21011.  By  whom  would  all  this  instruction  be  car- 
ried out? -By  tie  ordinary  teacher  or  teachers  in 
the  .school. 

21012.  Then  you  would  want  your  ordinary  teacher 
to  be  a walking  encyclopfedia  ? — I would,  if  I could 
get  him  ; but  I would  not  give  you  a straw  for  an  ordi- 
naiy  encyclopiedia.  I want  a teacher  who  has  not 
only  the  knowledge  but  tlie  power  to  transfer  liis 
thinking  to  the  diiid’s  mind,  which  is  the  tliiu<f  in  all 
education,  in  my  judgment. 


21013.  The  difficulty  in  my  mind  when  you  men. 
tioned  these  extra  subjects  was  where  you  ivouki 
find  time  to  give  the  instruction,  assuming  you 
have  that  walking  eneyclopiedia  ? — If  you  excuse  cq*. 
I will  put  those  walking  encyclopseilias  out  of  the 
question,  because  I have  met  them,  and  tliey  could  no 
more  I each  than  my  umbrella.  I want  the  power  m 
transfer  their  thoughts  to  the  child’s  mind,  and  of 
grafting  their  thinking  upon  the  child's,  so  ’that  the 
child  may  be  able  to  utilise  the  thought  the  teacher 
has  transferred,  and  cheiish  that  thought  in  hjj 
own  thought,  as  we  find  little  plants  and  flowers  em- 
1-aImed  in  the  eocene  period  of  our  earth. 

21014.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a specialist 
teaching  special  subjects  in  the  ordinary  nationn' 
schools  ? — I would,  if  we  can  get  time  for  it.  I vi\\ 
give  you  an  illustration,  if  you  wish  : my  own  teacher 
come  to  their  school  at  9 o’clock  ; they  teach  exirtt 
subjects  from  9 to  10 ; they  begin  the  ordinary  school 
work  at  10 ; and  they  teach  extra  subjects  verv  ofteu 
after  3. 

21015.  And  on  Saturdays  J suppose  also  ?— And 
on  Satunlays  they  very  often  occupy  their  time  in 
that  way ; 1 encourage  them  to  teach  all  they  can ; I 
encourage  them  to  get  all  the  re.sults  they  can,  and’  I 
think  they  are  too  poorly  paid  for  the  worlc  they  do. 

21016.  Do  you  find  the  pupils  attend  for  the  extra 
instruction  willingly?— Not  only  willingly,  but  thev 
are  on  the  spot  as  regularly  as  tlie  clock,  and  most 
anxious  to  get  it — that  is,  those  whose  minds  are 
awakened,  and  we  have  plenty  such  minds  in  the 
city  of  Derry,  I can  tell  you. 

21017.  Saturday,  you  mentioned,  could  be  largely 
utilised? — I did,  because  it  is  a dies  non,  as  you  aie 
aware,  Mr,  Molloy. 

21018.  The  houns,  you  siiy,  are  from  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  three;  do  you  find  those  oppressive 
in  any  way  to  the  pupils  ? — I tliiok,  in  regard  to  ike 
infants,  the  hours  could  be  shortened,  and  1 thiuk  it 
would  be  an  enonnous  iinprovenient,  your  lordship 
and  Mr.  Molloy,  if  you  bad  an  hour  of  a recess  in  tlio 
middle  of  the  day  to  let  the  children  get  some  food ; 

I think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  English  method  in  that! 

I think  it  is  a crying  shame,  not  to  say  a sin,  to  keep 
little  cliildrei)  at  school  from  10  to  3 with  only  ton 
short  an  intermission,  and  the  poor  little  ones  stai  vk^ 
with  hunger,  and  many  of  them  laying  up  the  jioison 
of  ill-liealtli  for  after  years. 

21019.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  National 
Board  has  already  adopted  that  plan,  and  it  is  in 
force  in  some  schools  ? — The  sooner  it  is  in  force  here, 
your  loixlship  and  Mr.  Molloy,  the  better. 

21020.  It  devolves  on  Mr.  Cargin  to  speak  out,  niid 
claim  the  early  dismissal  of  int'ant  pupils? — Thank 
you,  sir,  I am  greatly  obliged  to  your  lordship  and  the 
Commission  for  conceding  that;  I don’t  think  our 
little  ones  ought  to  be  kept  at  scliool  after  2 o’clock. 

21021.  Mr.  RFDiXGTOy. — Is  science  taught  in  your 
school? — It  is,  sir,  if  you  mean  by  science,  please 
Mr.  Redington,  the  elements  of  science. 

21022.  Do  you  take  up  as  extra  subjects  anv  such 
subjects  as  mechanics? — Wedo  where  we  can, 

21023.  You  think  that  object  lessons  in  elementary 

science  would  be  useful  in  die  lower  classes? I am 

perfectly  certain  of  tliat  In  other  words,  mv 
contention  is  tliis — if  I have  not  put  it  clear,  'l 
want  to  do  so — suppose  I were  placed  on  this  planet 
that  I now  inhabit,  say  twenty  years  ago  in  my 
lifetime,  when  I bail  come  to  the  maturity  of  my 
powers, — suppose  I had  no  knowledge  whatever ; 

J open  my  eyes  to  look  upon  it,  i open  my  earn  to 
hear  it,  I want  to  get  this  intellect  of  mine  exercised 
upon  the  material  objects  round  abor.t  as  food  for 
thought,  and  I want  my  ]>owers  of  observation  culti- 
'■ated  so  diat  I will  be  able  to  mako'the  most  of  the 
things  of  nature  within  niy  grasp.  I want  to  get  at 
facts  first,  and  causes  and  laws  secondly,  and  then  I 
will  be  able  to  turn  this  universe  of  matter  to  my 
account  for  tlie  best  purposes  and  the  highest  ends, 
that  I believe  to  be  true  education. 
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21024,  Chairman — You  are  the  Adininistra.toi-  of 
gt,  Columb’s  parish,  Londonderry  ? — Yes,  niy  lord, 

31025,  How  many  National  schools  are  you  manager 
off— Seven.  At  Long  Tower  we  have  four  schools, 
iiiiile  and  female  senior,  male  and  female  infants,  St. 
ColuDib’s  Hall  school,  Nazareth  .House,  and  Bridge- 
sti'eet. 

31026.  Have  you  any  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lis-erl— No. 

21027.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  subject 
of  kindergarten.  Rindei'garten  I regard  as  a subject 
of  very  special  importance  in  the  infant  departments 
of  schools,  and  not  only  in  the  infant  departments, 
but  I would  say  it  is  a mistake  to  drO|>  kindergarten, 
where  it  is  generally’  drojjped  now,  at  the  secoml  class. 

In  some  schools  it  is  only  taught  in  first  class,  but  in 
some  up  to  second  ; I would  say,  to  have  the  practical 
utility  of  kindergarten  brought  out,  it  should  be 
cairied  up  into  all  the  classes  in  some  modified  form. 
Foe  instance,  carry  on  the  system  of  kindergarten 
drawing  until  you  bring  in  freehand  and  object 
drawing,  and  geometrical  drawing  and  model  drawing, 
ami  in  diat  way  I think  that  education  would  be  very 
much  lienefited  in  a practical  manner.  It  is  the  ex- 
prience  of  all  in  charge  of  it  that  it  is  very  beneficial 
to cliildien ; every  faculty  tliey  possess  is  exercised; 
moreover,  the  jrhysical  develojmient  of  the  children  is 
brought  out  with  ease  and  pleasure ; it  interest.^, 
amuses,  and  instructs  the  children;  and,  besides  it 
trains  the  children  to  accui'aey  of  eye  and  hand,  and 
methodical  habits  also  are  acquired  by  it. 

21028.  Do  you  agree  with  an  opiiiiou  which  was 
expressed  to  ns  at  Belfast  with  regard  to  the  present 
te.icluiigof  drawing,  that  tlie  freehand  drawing,  which 
is  taken  \ip  after  an  interval,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  kindergarten  drawing,  which  has  been  taught 
|,efore ! — I do  not ; I would  say  that  the  kindergarten 
drawing  is  a great  help  to  the  freehand  drawing 
iif^rwards,  because  under  the  system  of  kindergarten 
drawing  the  hand  acquires  a steadiness  and  accuracy 
which  will  be  of  gi-eat  service  in  the  freehanrl  drawing. 

21029.  You  don’t  agree  with  the  opinion  that  was 
expressed,  that  a person  who  had  never  done  any 
kindergarten  could  begin  the  freehand  drawing  with 
the  same  advantages  as  a person  who  had  had  instruc- 
tion in  kindergarten  1— Certainly  not.  I would  wish 
to  give  you  a little  local  testimony  to  the  advantages 
of  kindergarten.  In  a large  school  in  the  city  where 
kindergarten  is  taught  up  toll,  standard,  two  divisions 
had  to  be  made  of  the  pupils  of  the  same  class,  these 
were  taught  in  separate  rooms — in  one  of  the  rooms 
kindergarten  . was  taught,  in  the  other  it  was 
not  for  want  of  appliances.  When  the  two 
divisions  met  in  third  class  it  was  found  that  those 
taught  kindergarten  excelled  the  others  much  in 
intelligent  answeiing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the 
lesson-books.  Their  intelligence  was  developed  and 
quickened.  The  other  children,  under  an  equally 
efficient  and  assiduous  teacher,  were  dull  and  sleepy, 
and  required  much  more  repetition  of  instruction. 
And  it  is  the  experience,  too,  that  children  taught 
drawing  in  kindergarten  methods  have  much  greater 
facility  in  ’'opying  freehand  ; that  is  the  experience 
of  several  teachers ; it  steadies  the  hand  and  hand- 
writing, because  they  have  to  be  particular  in  laying 
everythingon  exact  lines.  It  steadies  theeye.  They 
ate  assisted  in  arithmetic,  having  to  count  beads ; half 
an^  hour  is  gi.veii  to  kindergarten  each  day,  and  to 
drill  and  singing  once  a week.  A local  male  teacher 
also  testifies  that  the  children  coming  to  his  school 
from  kindergarten  schools  get  better  marks  from  tlie 
inspector  for  reading  in  some  of  the  advanced  classes. 
Another  male  teacher,  examining  a class,  was  asked 
V a person  standing  by’,  how  it  was  that  some  of  the 
diildieu  answered  with  much  more  readiness  and 
intelligence  on  the  subject  niatier,  and  he  said: — 
"'These  come  from  a kindergarten  school.”  It  is 
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found,  too,  that  when  kindergarten  children  come  to  High 
the  fifth  class,  when  they  are  asked  to  write  letters, 
and  say  what  they  saw  coming  to  school,  the 
kindergarten  children  have  a much  wider  range  of 
observation  than  the  children  that  were  not  taught  it. 

When  they  are  asked  to  write  a letter  on  what  they 
saw  coming  along  the  streets,  the  kindergarten  children 
hardly  miss  anything,  but  describe  it  very  accurately, 
wiiereas  the  children  who  have  not  been  taught  m a 
kindergarten  school  merely  say  they  saw  a cow  on 
the  street,  or  a dog  or  something  of  that  kind, 
nothing  more. 

21030.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachei's  in  theschools 
you  manage  are  of  the  same  oi)inion  as  y’ourself  with 
regard  to  kindergarten  1 — Any  teacbeis  that  I have 
applied  to  are  in  favour  of  it,  not  only  those  who  are 
teaching  it  but  those  into  whose  schools  it  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

21031.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  the  evidence 
of  a gentleman  in  Dublin,  a teacher  put  forward  by 
the  Teachers’  Association,  that  he  would  rather  have 
children  straight  from  the  gutter  than  children  from 
a kindergarten  school  to  teach  licerary  subjects  to  1 — 

I certainly  would  not.  When  I go  into  the  kinder- 
garten school  I notice  at  once  that  the  children  there 
are  bright  and  intelligent  and  observant,  and  when 
I go  into  a school  where  it  is  not  taught,  I 
perhaps  find  only  a small  number  sitting  in  the 
front  seat,  counting  tlieir  fingers  or  longing  to  see  the 
hour  for  getting  home.  I think  if  a larger  fee  were 
giveuforkindergarten the  teachers  would  bestimulated, 
they  would  have  more  interest  in  takingup  the  subject ; 
then  the  expense  of  jiroviding  the  equipment,  that  is 
a difficulty  in  our  schools  ; itispi-incipally  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  that  have  kindergarten  here. 

21032.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  giving  larger 
feesl — There  should  be  a special  grant  to  start 
with,  and  then  a larger  fee,  but  I think  that  to 
make  the  kindergarten  useful  as  bearing  upon  manual 
instrnetion  it  should  be  carried  up  into  the  higher 
classes  in  the  form  of  geometrical  drawing  and 
drawing  with  a rule  and  compass,  scale  drawing.  I 
wish  to  say  with  regard  to  small  country  schools, 
where  there  would  be  only  tan  or  eleven  infants  and  only 
one  teacher,  1 think  the  average  for  an  assistant  or 
monitor  should  be  lower  in  those  schools,  and  they 
should  have  a monitor  or  sissistant  there,  who  would  be 
trained  in  the  kindergarten  system,  or  where  that 
would  not  be  convenient,  to  have  a workmistress  in 
a country  district  in  charge  of  three  or  four  schools 
within  a convenient  radius,  and  let  her  go  around 
those  sci'ools  to  teach  the  children  in  a mixed  school 
under  a male  teacher,  teach  the  little  girls’  needle- 
work anti  also  kindergarten,  take  one  oi'  two  clays 
Ciich  week,  a peripatetic  teacher  for  a r.ulius  of  two 
or  three  miles. 

21033.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
do  you  think  that  there  is  too  much  attention  given 
to  that  subject  in  the  city  schools  at  present  1—  I think 
there  is.  I think  that  except  the  general  principles  of 
agriculture,  such  as  any  educated  geutleman  should 
be  expected  to  know,  for  practical  purposes  it  is 
altogether  useless  in  city  schools. 

21034.  What  do  you  say  about  the  teaching  of 
it  in  country  schools! — I think  the  teachiug  of  it  in 
country  schools  as  at  present  carried  on  lias  no 
practical  bearing  upon  agriculture  as  practised  by 
farmers.  I would  say  to  iiave  it  practically  carried 
out,  where  a central  school  farm  for  a district  could 
not  be  acquired,  there  should  be  school  museums  or 
some  sort  of  cabinet  of  specimens  provided  in  that 
school,  say  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  soil,  gi-asses 
and  so  forth,  and  let  children  be  encouraged  to  bring 
those  specimens  with  them,  let  their  iiarents  gather 
them  and  send  them  to  the  school,  tlien  the  interest 
both  of  children  and  parents  will  be  stimulated, 
aud  the  parents  will  begin  to  get  over  the  idea 
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some  of  them  have  that  they  know  more  than  any 
National  teacher  even  aliout  the  tlieory  of  agriculture. 

21035.  Aie  you  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  liaving 
school  plots  where  possible  attached  to  the  rural 
schools  ? — I am,  but  I am  afraid  tlio  acquiring  of  these 
plots  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
Wherever  practical,  by  all  means. 

21036.  There  is  a way  in  which  the  difficulty  has 
been  got  over,  where  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
ha-s  been  at  work,  and  that  is  instead  of  buying  plots 
they  liire  the  jilot  from  somebody  willing  to  let  itl — 
Where  that  couM  be. done  I would  be  in  favour  of 
it,  and,  f think  too,  if  the  teachers  somehow  could 
approach  the  fanners  themselves,  and  point  out  to 
them  the  utility  of  those  principles  of  agriculture 
in  a practical  manner,  it  would  have  a practical 
effect. 

21037.  What  do  yon  say  about  the  industrial  pro- 
gi-ainme  for  girls? — The  industrial  programme  for 
girls  was  adopted  in  our  Convent  schools  here  for 
some  time,  but  exemption  from  it  has  been  obtained, 
for  tliis  reason,  that  it  wa-s  only  in  the  sixth  class 
that  the  industrial  programme  became  obligatory,  and 
the  class  of  children  in  our  city  here  who  remained 
up  to  sixth  class  are  a class  of  children  who  are 
generally  aspiring  to  ho  teachers  or  seeking  higher 
situations,  and  the  parents  and  they  themselves 
consider  tliat  two  hours  a day  given  to  sewing  was 
not  of  practical  utility,  and,  therefore,  they  found  it 
was  better  to  have  it  dropped. 

21038.  Would  you  be  of  the  opinion,  which  has 
been  expressed  to  us  by  some  persons  lately,  that 
instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  liours  for  sewing 
it  would  be  advisable  to  diminish  them  to  three  hours, 
and  apply  the  two  hours  tlius  gained  to  some  other 
kind  of  practical  instruction  ? — I woidd,  cei-tainly. 

21039.  Would  one  of  these  subjects  be  cookery? — 
Yes,  I should  say  so,  but  I am  afi'aid  that  the 
introduction  of  cookery  in  connection  with  the  school 
apartments  is  hardly  practicable ; I would  go  in  for  a 
central  building  where  a s|)ecial  teacher  would  be  and 
have  the  children  from  the  different  schools  brought 
there  in  rotation  and  make  it  compulsory,  because  if 
it  is  left  to  their  own  option  to  go  or  sta}',  they  will 
not  go ; the  teachers  should  .see  that  the  children  in 
certain  classes  would  attend  there  in  turns. 

21040.  Do  you  think  that  class  of  instruction 
would  be  better  given  in  the  evening  ? — I think  it 
would. 

•21041.  And  you  would  have  a special  teacher? — I 
would  have  a special  teacher. 

21042.  How  would  you  have  the  teacher  supported  ? 
— Well,  a state  salary. 

21043.  How  would  you  have  the  materials  supplied? 
— I think  the  children  who  were  in  a position  or  had 
the  means  to  provide  suitable  materials  should  be 
asked  to  bring  them  with  them,  and  then  there  should 
be  some  small  grant  given  annually  to  assist  the 
poorer  classes  in  providing  the  materials,  there  should 
be  some  subsidy  whereby  sufficient  materials  could 
be  ]irocured. 

21044.  Would  there  be  sufficient  nieaus  of  disposing 
of  the  materials  after  they  were  cooked,  as  has  been 
done  with  considerable  iirofit  l>y  the  London  School 
Board? — In  course  of  time  there  might,  hut  ac 
fii'st  the  thing  might  be  more  or  less  unpopular, 
but  if  it  became  recognised  1 am  sure  it  would 
be  of  immense  benefit,  and  become  popular  in  a few 
years. 

21045.  Continuation  schools  in  Londonderry  would 
be  a good  thing? — I think  so,  but  we  have  tried 
continuation  schools  for  boys  who  had  not  acquired 
sufficient  education  or  wlio  had  to  leave  school,  or 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  not  gone  to  school  at  all 
on  account  of  some  domestic  circumstances,  but  we 
found  that  although  the  attendance  at  first  was 
very  ]iromising,  it  soon  fell  off,  and  1.  think 
that  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
of  an  interesting  nature  in  the  school,  but  the  mere 
drudgery  of  reading,  writing  and  aridimetic.  f think 


if  there  was  something  of  a practical  nature  taught 
it  would  make  the  school  attractive,  and  poor  hovs 
wouki  acquire  the  knowledge  of  leidiug,  writiii» 
and  arithmetic,  and  perhaps  a little  manual  training 
as  well. 

21046.  Would  you  go  further  and  carry  it  on  to 
woodwork  as  practised  under  the  Sloyd  system  ?— I 
would  where  it  could  be  done  conveniently. 

•21047.  Could  it  be  done  in  Derry? — I um  afraid 
not,  excejit  in  some  central  establishment. 

21048.  In  England  where  the  Board  schools  prevful 
it  is  carried  on  in  a central  school,  several  schools 
send  a class  on  different  days  to  the  centre  ? — I think 
that  is  the  only  way. 

21049.  Mr.  Redihgtox. — You  are  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  peripatetic  teachers  of  kinder- 
garten  ! — I am. 

21050.  You  think  the  workmistresses  we  have  at 
present  might  be  made  peripatetic  teachers  of  kinder- 
garten ? — If  they  got  some  ti-aining,  if  there  was  au 
organizer  sent  down  and  those  teachers  were  asked  to 
attend  lessons. 

21051.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  the  female 
teachers  to  learn  how  to  teach  kindergarten,  and  then 
to  teach  it  themselves? — What  I would  mean  hytliat 
peripatetic  teacher  is  that  it  would  he  her  business  to 
train  local  teacl  ere  in  that  particular  braneli  and 
once  they  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach 
it  let  her  withdraw. 

21052,  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a specialist 
as  teacher  of  agriculture? — I think  so,  to  give  it 
practical  effect. 

21053.  Would  YOU  confine  the  teaching  of  agiicul- 
tuve  to  those  schools  that  had  school  gardens  attadied? 
— I would  not ; school  gardens  are  certainly  prefer- 
able, but  where  they’ cannot  be  hml  let  them  go  in 
for  practical  illustrations,  gathering  specimens  of 
different  kinds  of  soils,  and  seeds,  and  grasses. 

21054.  What  would  you  think  of  a little  elemen- 
tary science  ? — I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

21055.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  give  a teacher  suffi- 
cient instruction  in  elementary  science  to  enable  him 
to  give  simple  lessons  ? — 1 don't  think  so  at  all. 

21056.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  pupils! 
— It  would,  and  I think  the  teachers  would  readily 
adopt  it. 

21057.  Do  you  chink  the  teacher  of  an  evening 
school  ought  to  be  the  teacher  of  tlie  day  school?— 
Well,  I think  it  would  be  better  not  if  other  com- 
petent teachers  are  to  be  had. 

21058.  Do  you  think  that  the  mode  of  payment  for 
evening  schools  does  not  offer  sufficient  inducements  to 
teachers?— -I  think  it  i.s  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  evening  schools  fall  through,  tliat  the  salary 
allowed  is  so  small  tliat  the  teachers,  in  order  to  Itaie 
some  remuneration  for  their  sei'vices,  have  to  cliavge 
too  large  a fee  to  the  pupils  attending  the  school, 
and  because  of  that,  then,  the  children  withdraw. 

21059.  Does  it  not  rest  with  the  manager  to 
determine  what  fees  are  to  be  charged  by  the  teacher? 
— Of  course,  if  a manager  charges  a fee  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  i-emunerate  the  teacher  the  teacher 
would  not  take  it  up  ; if  he  subsidised  him  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  or  some  other  source,  it  would  be 
different. 

210C0.  If  the  results  fce.s,  or  payment  made  by  the 
State  to  the  evening  school,  were  sufficient  to  remune- 
lute  the  teaclier,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  chaise 
a school  fee  ? — No. 

21061.  Have  you  thought  over  the  details  of  our 
regulatioiis  for  evening  schools,  and  could  you 
suggest  any  modification  ? — I should  suggest  addi- 
tions to  the  subjects  already  laid  clown  in  the 
programme. 

21062.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  send  in  a papei 
with  your  ideas  on  the  subject? — Yes,  I will  have 
pleasure  in  doing  so. 

21063.  As  to  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  rural 
scihools,  do  you  think  that  is  impossible? — I dont 
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tbink  it  is  imjiossible  ; I think  it  should  be  adopted 
aE  some  modified  form. 

21064.  It  was  suggested  to  us,  as  a means  of  getting 
over  tlie  difficulty  about  the  provision  of  materials, 
that  the  teacher,  if  her  residence  was  near,  might  cook 
her  own  dinner  before  the  pupils,  and  so  give  them  a 
demonstration  t — I think  that  would  be  very  practical, 
and  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

21065.  I refer  only  to  simple  cookery  1 — Simple 
cookery. 

21066.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  form- 
ing associations  of  managers  1 — I have  not  considered 
it,  but  since  I heard  the  thing  mooted,  I am  in- 
clined to  he  very  much  in  favour  of  it.  There 
.sliould  be  an  interchange  of  views  amongst  those 
managers,  and  I would  say,  too,  that  occasionally  there 
should  he  a meeting,  not  only  between  the  managers 
of  the  district,  but  between  the  managers  and  teachers, 
to  discuss  the  subjects  of  practical  importance  for  that 
particular  district,  and  submit  them  then  to  the 
inspector,  and  the  inspector  to  the  Boaid. 

21067.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  this  asso- 
ciation being  given  liberty  to  modify  the  programme 
witiiin  such  limits  as  would  be  approved  of  by  the 
Board  1 — Yes — to  suggest  to  the  Boartl  such  modifica- 
tions as  in  their  judgment  would  be  suitable  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  partictilar  locality  in  which  they 
live. 

21068.  And  it  may  so  happen  that  the  Board  would 
approve  of  those  modifications  for  that  locality  only  1 — 
Yes. 

21069.  You  think  that  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  present  arrangements! — Very  gJ'eat,  in  certain 
districts ; there  are,  perhaps,  particular  industries  or 
habits  of  life  which  are  peculiar  to  the  district,  and 
the  teachers  and  managers  could  frame  some  system  of 
education  which  would  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  locality. 

21070.  Mr.  Mollot. — You  testify,  very  strongly, 
to  the  great  importance  of  kindergarten  instruction  ? — 
Ido. 

21071.  I quite  agree  with  all  you  have  said  on  the 
subject,  blit  there  is  one  point  I wish  to  advert  to — 
how  would  that  be  carried  out  by  the  teachei-s  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  instruction  ? — I was  very 
much  struck  with  an  observation  made  before  the 
Commissioners  by  an  eminent  educationist  in  Eng- 
land, and  I would  certainly  take  his  view.  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  says : — 

“ M'e  began,  as  far  as  kindergarten  is  concerned,  by  not 
insisting  on  a paiticu’ar  kind  of  training.  We  besjan  by 
setting  forth  the  thing  we  wanted  to  have  done,  and  saying 
It  should  be  encouraged,  and  dealing  gently  with  teachers 
who  were  not  quite  prepared,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
sistin'; on  it  in  the  training  colleges-”  Sir  .fosliua  Fitch 
adds  that  the  “ English  system  is  not  to  insist  upon  certi- 
ficates for  every  subject  that  a teacher  may  be  called  upon 
to  teach,  but  to  give  a general  ccrtiiicate  based  on  the 
general  capacity  of  the  teacher,  and  then  test  his  capacity 
m special  subjects  by  the  actual  results  of  liis  work.” 

I entirely  agree  ufitli  that. 

21072.  My  question  has  brought  out  tho  statement 
that  you  rely  veiy  much  on  training  colleges! — 
Certainly. 

21073.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  in  eveiy 
female  training  college  instruction  in  kindergarten  is 
a sine  qua  non,  just  in  the  same  way  as  drawing  is  a 
sine  qua  non ! — Yes,  but  I refer  to  older  teariiers  who 
were  not  trained  ; I would  say  to  insist  on  their 
getting  a certificate  for  a special  subject  would  be, 
perhaps,  a hardship. 

21074.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  workmistresses 


would  be  suitable  persons  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
instruction  in  needlework  and  kindergarten ! — No  ; I 
said  if  this  workmistress  got  a training  from  a peri- 
patetic specialist. 

21075.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  ordinary 
tea-cher  of  the  sciiool  sufficiently  qualified  to  c.arry  it 
on — it  is  rare  to  find  a workmistress  capable  of  im- 
parting knowledge  in  a technical  subject  like  kinder- 
garten!— Of  coui'se,  if  you  could  get  a male  teacher  to 
take  it  up  in  his  school,  by  all  means. 

21076.  OiiAiRMAS. — In  the  case  of  a female  teacher 
you  would  suggest  that  the  female  teacher  should  he 
qualified! — Yes,  where  there  is  a female  teacher. 

21077.  Mr  Molloy. — You  say,  attention  in  city 
schools  is  paid  at  present  to  agriculture;  surely 
it  is  not  introduced  into  city  schools  except  very 
rarely ! — It  is  taught  in  a good  many  city  schools,  but 
it  is  given  uji,  I must  say,  in  some  of  them  at  present. 

21078.  But  you  think  that  book-keeping  is  an  essen- 
tial for  the  city  schools! — I think  it  is,  and  I would  have 
it  taught  on  more  practical  lines,  move  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done  in  good  business  houses,  and 
accustom  the  boys  to  all  the  business  terras  of  banking 
business. 

21079.  With  i-egai-d  to  the  industrial  programme, 
you  mentioned  that  iu  Derry  the  shirtmaking  in- 
ilustry  is  carried  out — is  not  that  a trade ! — It  is  a 
trade ; hut  I would  only  in  the  schools  teach  them  to 
use  their  hands  and  fingers  in  such  a way,  that  when 
they  went  to  the  factory,  they  could  apply  them  with 
more  skill  and  dexterity  to  actual  worx ; I would  not 
teach  them  trades. 

21080.  You  are  not  in  favour-  of  having  cookery 
classes  in  the  class-rooms! — If  it  could  be  done  I would 
he  in  favour  of  it,  but  I would  be  more  in  favour  of 
a great  central  establishment  to  which  the  pupils 
would  come. 

21081.  That  would  be  very  costly ; as  a matter  of 
fact  we  have  in  a number  of  cases  cookery  classes 
successfully  carried  out,  and  the  whole  plant  is  in  the 
class  rooms.  How  is  it  that  evening  schools  have  not 
flourished  in  Derry ! — For  the  reason  I have  already 
given,  that  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Board  for  the 
teacher  of  the  evening  school  is  very  small,  and  the 
results  would  be  small  on  account  of  the  cla^  of  boys 
that  come  to  these  schools. 

21082.  Were  any  attempts  made  to  introduce 
evening  schools! — I have  tried  it  several  years — at  first 
we  would  have  fifty  or  sixty,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they  would  fall  off,  and  I think  chiefly  because 
the  fee  charged  was  such  that  for  the  poorer  class  of 
boys  it  was  made  prohibitive. 

21083.  Chairman. — How  much  was  the  fee! — 
Sometimes  &d.  a week. 

21084.  Mr.  Molloy. — Mr.  Kedington  pointed  out 
that  the  maaager  could  make  a change  ! — If  the  man- 
ager had  money  in  his  own  pocket  to  pay,  but  I do 
uot  hajipen  to  he  one  of  those. 

21085.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  tlie  fee 
is  the  main  reason  why  evening  classes  are  not  more 
popular  ? — I think  it  is  not  the  only  reason ; I think  it 
is  because  of  the  dull  teiiching  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  to  poor  boys  who  have  been  working 
all  day — it  is  a drudgery,  but  if  there  was  something 
practical  introduced  it  would  stir  them  up  and 
stimulate  them. 

21086.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — We  have  been  over  the 
whole  programme  pretty  fairly  now,  Father 
McMenamin,  hut  I think  you  are  in  favour  of  special 
e.xaminers  for  kindergarten! — What  I meant  by  that 
was  that  special  peripatetic  teachers  should  come 
round  to  03-ganise  and  give  special  training. 


Rev.  Edward  McKenna,  r.  p.,  Claudy,  Londonderry,  examined. 


21087.  Chairman. — Yo 
Parish  Priest  of  Claudy 
lord. 


are,  I believe,  the  21088.  is  Claudy  a part  of  the  city  or  an  outside 
1 this  county! — Y'es,  my  parish! — It  is  an  outside  parish,  a village  of  forty 


Londonderry. 

Oct.  16, 1897. 
Rev.  Hugh 
M'Jfcnanuii. 


Rev.  Edward 
M'Kenna,  p.p. 
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Eev.  Edward 
M'Kp.nna,  p.p. 


21089.  Do  you  think  that  some  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  time  that  is  now  devoted  to  teaching 
grammar! — 1 do,  my  lord. 

21090.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  respect! — With 
your  permission  I would  read  my  inemoranduni,  as  I 
cannot  trust  my  memory  much  : — I think  tliat  the 
manner  in  which  grammar  is  provided  for  is  the 
great  blot  of  the  system,  or  one  of  its  greatest  blots, 
and  I was  astonished  to  find  that  there  were  in 
Ireland  men  thought  worthy  of  coming  before  this 
Commission  who  could  be  capable  of  making  so  little 
of  the  study  of  grammar  in  our  schools.  One  opinion 
was  put  before  you  that  it  should  be  shut  out  of  the 
school  till  the  sixth  class  is  reached  or  second  stage 
of  fifth  ; that  is  to  say,  three  fourths  or  move  of  our 
children,  who  never  reach  either  of  these  classes,  are 
to  go  out  of  school  without  any  knowledge  of 
grammar.  Another  opinion  was  that  grammar  should 
be  made  optional — that  is  to  say,  the  teacher  might 
omit  grammar  altogether  if  he  chose.  A few  others 
in  same  strain  followed  suit,  and  no  doubt,  with  good 
intentions.  I trust,  however,  for  the  honour  of  our 
country  and  the  credit  of  our  National  schools,  that  the 
propounders  of  such  doctrine  will  find  that  they  have 
come  before  the  wrong  Commission.  I look  uj)on 
grammar,  and  so  do  the  bulk  of  my  more  intelligent 
countrymen,  as  the  cream  of  .schooling  in  any 
spoken  language  in  the  world,  because  it  is  a 
precious  part  of  it ; and  it  is  the  cream  of  schooling 
in  another  sense,  for,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  it 
comes  to  the  surface.  Men  who  speak  at  the  bar  or 
from  the  pulpit,  or  in  Paidiament,  may  know  Greek  and 
Chaldwic ; but  those  who  bear  them  speak  don’t 
know  or  care  much  whether  the  speakers  understand 
these  languages  or  not;  but  they  do  know  very  well 
when  they  pronounce  incorrectly  or  speak  un- 
grammatically, and  so,  our  boys  and  girls  may  be 
able  to  find  the  square  root  of  a fraction,  or  to  tell 
you  that  the  river  Kama  is  a tributary  of  tlie  Volga, 
but  those  who  converse  with  these  young  people  or 
receive  letters  from  them  don’t  know  or  care 
whether  they  know  these  things  or  not,  but  they  can 
judge  very  well  of  their  grammatical  blunders  in 
conversation  or  on  pa]ier.  Now,  how  has  grammar 
been  treated  in  mu-  present  advanced  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  primary  education ! The 
authorities  have  made  it  unwittingly  I admit, 
the  scapegoat  of  the  school.  In  third  class  tliey 
give  2s.  6(f.  for  a pass  in  arithmetic,  and  Is.  for 
a pass  in  grammar.  They  allow  a timn-tahle  to 
be  drawn  up,  giving  a good  allotment  of  time  to 
every  subject  except  grammar.  The  surprising 
statement  of  Mr  Welply,  of  Galway,  in  the  last 
Report,  confirms  me  in  this.  At  page  189  he 
speaks  of  the  way  grammar  is  treated,  not  in  one  or 
two  schools,  but  in  “several"  schools.  His  words  are 
worth  quoting,  and  hoi-e  they  are: — “Analysis  of 
several  school  time-tables  recently  revealed  the 
fact  that,  with  almost  unbroken  uniformity,  out  of  a 
school-week  with  five  days,  with  forty  or  forty- 
five  half-hour  lessons  devoted  to  secular  instruction, 
two  half-liour  lessons  were  given  in  grammar, ’’ 
just  as  if  it  wei-e  an  easy  ABC  lesson,  but  we 
all  know  it  is  far  from  easy.  “The  subiect”  says 
Mr.  Smyth  of  Clonmel,  at  2i5  of  the  60th  Report, 
“is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
the  programme.”  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  Armagh,  with 
true  literary  taste,  says  at  page  171.  “No  other 
subject  shows  so  quickly  and  certainly  the  condition 
of  a school  as  this  one  of  grammar,  of  its  educational 
value  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  At  every  step  the 
pu[>il  is  made  to  think.”  What  then  are  the  remedies ! 
'J’he  first  remedy  is,  pay  as  high  a fee  for  grammar  as 
for  arithmetic.  The  second  remedy  is,  give  as  much 
time  for  it  as  for  any  other  subject.  I will  ask  no 
more,  and,  as  an  Irishman,  and  for  twenty-six  years 
manager  of  schools,  t will  never  be  contented  rvith 
less.  The  third  remedy  is,  teach  syntax,  or  enough 
of  it,  before  you  begin  to  parse  at  all.  For  what  does 
the  present  system  say; — “ Teach  grammar  in  third 


class  a whole  year  witliout  one  word  of  syntax. 
Teaclr  it  in  fourth  class  a whole  year  without  one 
woi-d  of  syntax.”  In  the  third  class  year — the  first 
year  for  grammar — the  child  is  taught  to  define  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  to  tell  that  such  a word  is  a pro- 
noun, such  another  a verb,  such  anotlicr  a noun.  In 
the  fourth  class,  in  second  year  of  grammar,  the  child 
is  made  to  tell  genders,  numbers,  cases,  moods,  and 
comparisons.  They  can  tell  you  sueli  a pronoun  is  in 
a certain  number  and  case,  and  such  a verb  is  in  such 
a number  ; but  they  are  not  asked  to  tell  you  why,  To 
go  on  in  this  way  is  called  simple  parsing,  and  the  word 
“ sinqde  ” is  appropriate  in  a certain  sense  in  which 
we  all  understand  the  word  “ simple.”  There  is  not 
a word  about  concord  or  government ; and  after  these 
two  grammar  years  are  over  a parent  can  come  to  us 
and  say  what  kind  of  grammar-teaching  have  yon 
when  my  boy,  that  is  two  years  at  it,  can’t  correct  the 
sentence,  “ The  men  has  got  their  dinner !”  Onr 
answer  is — the  rules  of  the  Board  provide  no  key 
during  these  two  years  to  unlock  the  mysteiy.  I 
would,  therefore,  wi[,e  out  this  simple  parsing  and  do 
as  I.Ir.  MOIillau,  senior,  of  Wexford,  recommends  in 
62nd  Report,  page  210: — “In  whatever  part 
of  the  course  English  grammar  is  introduced  the  study 
should  begin  witli  the  sentence,  and  not  with  the 
word.”  The  word  work  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
failed  ; nine  out  of  ten  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
tell  this  “ doleful  lamentation.”  Let  parsing,  from 
its  very  beginning,  be  guided  by  syntax.  Without 
syntax  tlie  parsing  is  like  the  pump  without  the 
handle.  What  the  handle  is  to  the  pump  syntax  is  to 
etymology ; as  the  rudder  is  to  the  ship  so  is  syntax 
to  the  rest  of  grammar.  If  I am  told  “you  want  to 
get  too  much  into  the  child’s  head  at  once,”  I answer, 
no ; let  the  time  the  child  loses  at  simple  parsing 
be  saved  for  syntax.  Keep  back  parsing,  if  you 
like,  for  the  firet  half  year  of  the  first  grammar  year ; 
and  in  that  half  year  the  child  will  know  a good 
many  things  about  etymology  and  syntax  also.  If  I 
am  told  that  syntax  is  the  heavy  end  of  the  beam,  I 
deny  it  and  say  it  is  the  lightsome  and  joyous  partof 
tlie  work,  for  it  enables  the  young  parser  to  marshal 
bis  forces,  and  to  command  this  or  that  word  to  change 
its  form  if  it  needs  to  be  changed.  Besides,  syntax  is 
biief.  Sullivan  has  only  eleven  pages  for  it,  and  he 
has  ninety-three  for  etymology.  Of  the  twenty  rules 
of  syntax  in  Sullivan,  only  a few  are  needful  or 
operative  for  staitiiig  a child  with  ; — A verb  must 
agree  with  its  nominative.  Transitive  verbs  and 
prepositions  govern  the  objecti\-e  case.  Two  or  more 
nouns  in  the  singular,  joined  by  a cojuilative  conjunc- 
tion, require  a plural  so-and-so,  and  the  rule  about  the 
verb  “to  be,"  will  guide  a child  to  much.  These  five  or 
six,  and  more,  could  easily  be  got  by  heart,  in  addition 
to  the  easier  part  of  etymology,  in  six  months.  Tlie 
rest  could  be  got  off  by  degrees  without  cramming. 
In  this  plan  all  the  grammar.children  could  stand  up 
together  in  one  class — the.  stronger  coqld  help  the 
weaker  by  their  better  answering;  and  the  classes 
would  be  greatly  enlivened  by  the  amalgamation. 
The  fourth  remedy  is— take  five  minutes  each  day 
from  the  school  time,  so  as  to  provide,  so  far  as  you 
can,  a grammatical  atmosj)here  in  the  school.  How 
is  tliis  to  he  done ! — It  can  be  done  easily,  by  intro- 
ducing what  I will  call  “ phrase  grammar.”  Let  the 
teacher  draw  up  twenty  ungrammatical  home  phrases. 
Let  him  announce  them  to  all  the  children  in  tjlobo, 
large  and  small,  to  those  who  know  grammar,  and 
those  who  do  not.  Let  him  say  to  the  children — 
these  phrases  are  wrong  in  grammar,  and  I will  tell 
YOU  bow  to  set  them  right ; and  when  I have  told  you 
this  you  w'ill  tell  me  in  a clear,  loud  voice,  the  right 
way  of  saying  them. 

“The  nights  is  getting  longer.” 

“ No,  sir-,  • the  nights  are  getting  longer.’  ” 

“ Soldiers  wears  red  coats.” 

“ No,  sir,  ‘ soldiers  tvear  red  coats.’  ” 

“ He  gave  apples  to  him  and  I.” 

“ No,  sir,  ‘ he  gave  apples  to  him  and  me.'  ” 
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And  so  on.  For  sal;e  of  variety  and  utility  there 
should  be  a new  score  of  such  phi-ases  every  new 
<^uarter.  This  kind  of  ear  grammar  will  not,  I grant, 
overcome  the  habits  of  home  surroundings ; but  it  will 
doapreat  deal  in  that  line.  It  will  even  help  the 
parsing  classes,  and  will  help  the  children  who  will 
never  get  learning  book  grammar  at  all.  The  right 
words  imprinted  on  their  tender  minds  will  remain 
there  in  after  life.  I have  known  young  coachmen 
and  housemaids,  who  were  never  at  school,  pronouncing 
so  w(dl,  and  S[)eaking  so  grammatically  that  yovi 
could  scarcely  detect  three  errors  if  they  were  talking 
to  yon  now  and  then  for  a twelvemonth.  Whyl 
Because  their  masters  and  mistresses  and  their  children 
always  spoke  grammatically.  Head-Inspector  Down- 
ing, at  page  123,  says  very  truly “ It  is  merely 
necessary  to  consider  the  value  of  the  acquisitions  of  a 
child  of  tlie  better  class  at  seven  years  of 
fige.”  Why  did  he  say  so  1 Because  that  child  that 
knew  not  a lino  of  grammar  heard  pare  English 
spoken,  and  therefore  speaks  pure  English  from 
imitation.  The  fifth  remedy  is— take  another  five 
minutes,  not  for  grammatical  phrases,  but  for  con-ect 
pronunciation  and  for  what  1 may  call  propriety  of  (ix- 
jH-ession.  Let  the  teacher  draw  up  a list  of  ten  or  more 
mispronounced  words,  in  little  sentences,  such  as 
“ The  kettle  got  out  of  the  byre.” 

“ No,  sir,  ‘ the  cattle  got  out  of  the  byre.’  ” 

He  should  fill  out  the  twenty  list  with  words  or 
forms  of  impropriety,  such  as : — 

He  learned  me  to  play  marbles,” 

“No,  sir,  ‘ lie  tawjhl  me  to  play  marbles.’  ” 

“ I and  Harry  got  new  shoes.” 

“ No,  sir,  ‘ Harry  and  I got  new  shoes.’  ” 

The  phrase  grammar  lists  should  show  all  the  concords 
and  governments,  and  vary  in  new  forms  as  well  as 
possible ; and  so  should  tiie  pronunciation  and  pro- 
priety list  vary  also  These  lists  should  he  sent  to  the 
inspectoi's  for  approval,  in  order  to  guard  against  any- 
thing  denominationally  offensive.  I have  now  taken 
ten  minutes  off  the  time,  but  no  ten  minutes  were  e^•eI• 
better  emploved  in  any  school.  Without  well-taught 
text-book  grammar,  and  these  helpmates  of  grammar 
our  children'  will  go  out  from  our  schools  in  a garb 
iliat  will  be  veiy  uncouth.  They  will  be  like  the 
strongly-framed  mahogany  table  that  is  not  smoothed 
by  the  plane  or  finished  by  the  polisher — a table  that 
nobody  would  like  to  buy.  I saw  this  ear-teaching 
exemplified byaninspector.  Thechildren  ignored  the 
grammatical  expression  in  their  table-books,  and  said 
“twenty-four  pence  is  two  shillings.”  He  set  his  face 
firrtdy  against  it,  and  now  thereisnot  a child,  whether 
it  knows  grammar  or  not,  will  say  “ 3 and  5 is  7,’  or  “ 4 
from  7 and  3 remains  ; ” but  “ 2 and  5 are  < ’ — “4  from 
7 and  3 remain  ; ” and  that  inspector  is  Mr.  Browne,  of 
Londonderry.  Mr.  Codrington,  of  Roscommon,  sup- 
ports me  in  this.  At  page  196  he  says:— “So  long  as 
grammar  continues  to  be  taught  without  refeience  to 
the  language  the  children  themselves  use  in  speaking 
and  writing,  so  long  will  it  remain  unattractive,  and 
in  a large  manner  unproductive  of  practical  results.” 
Head-Inspector  F.ardly,  201,  says  the  “instruction 
is  not  sufficiently  practical,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
circumstance  that  a scholar  will  parse  botli  poetry 
and  ])rose  correctly,  and  yet  in  his  composition 
exercises  fall  into  the  grossest  mistakeo.  Our 
children  and  our  people  should  be  freed  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  jibes  of  the  English-speaking  world 
in  this  grammar  test  of  our  education.  Is  it  any 
■wonder  that  the  taunt  should  come  to  us  from 


America  in  the  dialogue  between  an  American  woman  Lonflonderi'y. 
and  her  servant  1 One  of  our  Irish  girls  says  one  day  0ct*i6,'t897. 
to  her  mistress,  who  has  got  good  schooling Mam,  FI'.  r<i 

them  tomatoes  lias  a had  smell.”  “Yes,  and  your  jjjgKemiZVf. 

grammar  has  a bad  smell ; and  so  has  the  schooling 

you  got.”  “ Oil,  mam,  I was  teaehed  lots  of 

grammar,  for  I was  two  years  at  it  in  Ireland ; but, 

indeed,  I was  never  teaehed  to  speak  it.”  “ Yes,  I 

see,  you  were  teaehed  grammar  in  Ireland,  but  you 

were  never  tewpAi  it.  Take  the  children  out  for  awalk,  • 

and  if  you  don’t  speak  more  correctly  to  tAem  than 

you  did  to  me  I will  have  to  send  you  down  to 

the  kitchen,  and  try  to  get  a housemaid  that  will  be 

able  to  express  herself  alittle  more  ‘grammatically.’  ” 

21091.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  instruction  in  schools! — I have  given 
a great  deal. 

21092.  Will  you  tell  us  your  views  on  it ! — I am 
afraid  you  will  be  tired  of  me  by  this  time,  but  1 will 
ask  your  leave  to  read  again,  because  1 cannot  trust 
my  memory. 

21093.  Would  you  hand  the  paper  in,  perhaps,  and 
tell  us  the  substance  of  it  ?• — That  would  make  a mess 
of  it ; it  would  be  no  use.  It  is  too  much  detailed  and 
carefully  drawn  up  to  be  taken  piecemeal. 

21094.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I am  veiy  glad  to  meet 
a champion  of  grammar,  such  as  you  are.  We  have 
met  with  any  amount  of  evidence  to  go  to  show  we 
should  not  teach  such  grammar  1 — I know  that ; I saw 
it  with  very  great  regret,  and,  I would  say,  with 
humiliation. 

21U95.  Well,  I largely  sympathise  witli  your  views. 

Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — We  were  delighted  in  listening 
to  the  most  admirable  paper  you  have  read  for  us  ; 
and  I congratulate  the  people  of  Claudy  on  having 
such  a palish  priest. 

JFitness. — There  is  another  thing — this  would  take 
as  long  to  read  as  tliat,  and,  therefore,  it  might  not  be 
feasible.  I am  now  a quarter  of  an  hour  under  examina- 
tion. I would  like  to  speak  of  the  drawback  of  your 
system  with  regard  to  writing  letters  and  making  out 
plain  accounts.  I venture  to  say  that  when  a child  has 
gone  out  of  sixth  class  even,  that  there  is  not  one  out 
of  ton  can  write  distinctly  the  form  of  a plain  account ; 
but,  with  regard  to  children  up  to  fifth  class  they 
know  nothing  whatever  about  wilting  letters.  Now, 
that  is  very  painful,  with  such  great  machineiy  as  we 
have.  I tried  yesterday  at  my  own  school  what  the 
children  could  do  in  making  out  a plain  account  of 
the  very  lowest  class.  And  I say  if  they  make  out 
a plain  account  and  write  a short  letter  that  they  •will 
be  trained  in  a way  that  they  can  write  these  letters 
at  home.  There  is  my  idea ; make  out  a plain 
account,  -with  its  headings  and  footings,  of  ■which  the 
poor  children  are  absolutely  ignorant  when  they  leave 
school  (produces  specimens) . 

21U96.  Chairman. — Is  tliis  what  has  been  done  by 
children  in  your  school ! — That  is  the  fourth  class,  and 
then  the  poor  little  children  of  the  second  class  have 
done  the  same  thing.  But  I would  say  that  the 
National  Board  should  make  it  imperative  in  all 
schools  that  a simple  letter  should  be  written,  and  a 
simple  plain  account  written  out  by  every  child  in 
third  and  fouith  class,  and  I would  even  go  so  lai'  as 
to  say  in  second ; and  I would  say  also  that  the  Board 
should  take  the  trouble  of  writing  on  the  left-hand 
side  the  copy  of  a plain  account,  and  leave  the  child  to 
write  on  the  right-hand  side  a copy  of  that,  and  if 
they  had  that  and  got  thirty  plain  accounts  and  thirty 
little  letters  in  one  year,  e^■en  the  lowest  class  will 
have  done  a great  deal. 


Mr.  d'AMEa  Rowan,  Teacher,  Killyniallaght  National  School,  Londonderry,  and  Pi-esident  of  the 
Loiulonilerrv  Teachers’  Association,  examined. 


21097.  CuAiuM.AN.— ^ou  ai-e  the  Teacher  of  the 
Killyniallaght  National  Schccl,  Culliou,  in  the  county 
Londonderry? — Yes,  your  U>i'unhi|>. 


21098.  Is  that  a rural  or  a town  school  1 — A rural 
school. 

2'*fi99.  Do  you  speak  iii  your  own  behalf,  ordoyou 

2 1 2 
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represent  any  other  teachers  1 — Tn  one  sense  I repre- 
sent other  teachers,  but  I just  speak  on  my  own  behalf 
as  a teacher  of  a rural  school.  I believe  I express  the 
mind  of  a gi'eat  many  teachers  similarly  circumstanced 
to  myself. 

21100.  We  wll  begin  with  cottage  gardening; 
whnt  are  your  views  on  that  subject? — 1 think  there 
should  be  a small  plot  of  ground  attached  to  each 
school,  where  cottage  gardening  could  be  taught 
practically. 

21101.  What  size  would  you  suggest? — I would 
not  limit  it  to  any  ]tarticular  size,  for  putting  a limit 
on  a certain  plot  sometimes  prevents  a plot  being  got. 
I would  say  a rood  would  be  necessary,  but  1 would 
work  with  less  if  that  could  not  be  got. 

21102.  You  would  not  think  that  two  acres  would 
be  suitable? — I would  think  it  leather  too  much. 

21103.  You  think  that  anything  exceeding  half  an 
acre  would  be  too  large? — I would  limit  it  to  half  an 


21104.  Do  you  think  there  w'ould  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  acquiiing  it  in  the  way  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  has  done,  by  renting  it  froTn  a 
neighbouring  farmer? — In  some  circumstances  that 
would  be  possible,  but  not  in  a great  many. 

21105.  How  would  you  acquire  it  in  cases  where 
tliat  is  not  possible  ? — I think  there  are  compulsory 
powers  in  tlie  Act  to  give  sites  for  schools  and  teachers’ 
residences. 

21106.  But  if  there  was  no  ease  of  building  a nev/ 
teacher’s  residence,  probably  these  powei-s  could  not 
be  exercised ; in  such  a case  as  that  you  would  have 
to  fall  back  upon  renting? — Yes,  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  it. 

21107.  Unless  you  got  it  by  agreement  ? — Yes. 

21109.  Would  it  be  equally  difficult  to  get  it  l>y 
purchase  ? — It  would  be  more  difficult,  many  farnieis 
would  not  like  to  sell  a bit  off  their  farm ; they  would 
rather  add  a little  to  their  farm  than  sell  a bit  off  it. 

21110.  Perhajjs  you  would  give  us  your  general 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
other  matters  which  you  have  in  your  memorandum  ? — 
I think  in  this  plot  of  ground  I would  have  attached 
to  eiich  school  that  the  ordinary  common  vegetables 
that  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  tliat  neighbour- 
hood should  be  giown,  and  1he  ordinary  fruit  trees 
such  as  are  suitable  to  be  grown  in  that  exact  locality 
should  be  grown.  I think  the  children  should  be 
instructed  in  more  than  the  names  of  vegetables, 
they  should  see  them  growing,  and  be  trained  in  the 
time  to  sow  them  and  plant  them,  and  their  treat- 
ment afterwards,  and  have  a practical  illustration  of 
plain  .cottage  gardening. 

21111.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  poultiy-keeping 
and  bee-keeping  should  be  taught  ? — I think  where 
ther'e  is  a garden  like  that  attached  to  a school  the 
like  of  that  should  be  attempted. 

21112.  You  would  not  think  that  poultry-keeping 
and  bee-keeping,  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  keeping 
them,  are  educational  in  the  same  sense  as  the  teach- 
ing of  gardening  would  include  botany? — Not  just 
ill  the  same  sense,  but  very  educational,  training 
them  to  thrift  and  carefulness  in  after-life. 

21113.  Would  you  say  that  flowers  should  he 
cultivated  in  connection  with  schools  ? — Certainly,  I 
1 think  the  taste  for  flowers  should  be  more  -widespread, 
that  flowers  should  be  cultivated  in  connection  with 
Insh  cottages,  as  in  other  countries. 

21114.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our 
witnesses,  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  give  pupils 
whose  parents  would  allow  them  gardens  near  their 
own  homes,  prizes  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  plants  ? — I think  it  would  he  a good  idea  ; 
in  localities  where  gardening  societies  have  given 
prizes,  it  has.  much  encouraged  horticulture  among 
the  cottageis,  and  flowers  might  he  distidbuted  by 
the  teachers  at  certain  seasons  among  the  pupils. 

‘ 21115.  Do  you  teach  drawing? — Not  mysel",  it  is 
taught  in  my  school. 


21116.  Who  is  it  taught  by?  — An  assistant 
teivcher, 

21117.  Is  he  certificated  ? — Yes. 

21118.  Do  you  think  that  drawing  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools  ? — I do,  decidedly. 

21119.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  where  there  was  only  one  teaclier,  and 
that  one  teaclier  either  had  not  a certificate  or  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  ilrawing?— J think  a great 
many  teachers  have  a practical  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, and  a great  many  teachers  can  draw  well  „nat 
have  no  certificate. 

21120.  -And  you  think  that  those  who  cannot  at 
present  draw,  might  acquire  some  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing?— A great  many  of  them  could. 

21121,  At  any  rate,  if  they  could  not  acquire  free- 
hand, they  could  acquire  the  art  of  drawing  with  a 
rule  and  compass? — Yes,  mechanical  drawing. 

21122.  Do  you  think  that  elementary  science 
should  be  taught  in  rural  and  town  schools  ? — Yes, 
your  lordship. 

21123.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
elementary  science,  -what  branches  of  education  do  you 
include  under  the  term  ? — I woulil  first,  I tliiuk, 
begin  with  mechanics  in  connection  with  the  draw- 
ing, and  then  I would  certainly  have  a little  chemistry,, 
then  I would  maae  these  a foundation  for  science  in 
connection  with  agriculture,  and  also  domestic  science 
and  domestic  economy. 

21124.  Do  you  think  that  elementary  chemistry 
could  be  taught  unless  the  children  were  allowed  to 
have  a hand  in  making  simple  experiments  ? — I think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  them  make  simjjle  experi- 
ments for  themselves ; of  course  it  would  imply  a 
separate  room,  and  in  many  country  places  there  are 
no  separate  rooms. 

21125.  But  if  a room  could  be  acquired? — I 
cei-tainly  would — that  is,  of  course  in  tlie  higher 

21126.  What  do  you  say  about  practical  mensura- 
tion as  a separate  subject  — 1 tliink  it  is  a great  pity 
we  camiot  teach  mensuration  to  grown  boys  without 
getting  them  to  learn  geometry.  I mean  that  we 
should  teach  mensuration  practically,  that  is  what 
wOl  be  useful  to  them  in  their  future  life.  The 
teachers  of  all  rural  schools  are  greatly  troubled  with 
farmers  asking  them  to  survey  for  them.  Supposing 
they  were  going  to  sow  a field  with  flax-seed  or  some 
seed  that  requires  a j)articular  quantity  for  a 
particular  measurement,  they  have  to  go  for  the 
teacher  to  lay  off  that  amount  of  land.  I tliiuk  it  is 
a great  pity  that  boys  could  not  be  trained  to  do  their 
own  measurements.  The  teaching  of  the  thirty-two- 
jjropositioiis  along  with  it  in  many  cases  prevents  the 
boys  being  taught  it,  except  the  teacher  out  of 
generosity  enabled  them  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
it. 

21127.  Are  you  in  favour  of  household  manage- 
ment being  taught  to  girls  of  the  sixth  class? — Yes, 
your  lordship. 

21128.  I believe  you  think  that  the  present  pro- 
gramme might  be  considerably  lightened? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  might. 

21129.  In  what  direction -would  you  lighten  it  ? — 
J would  commence  with  aritlimetic.  Arithmetic,  as 
at  pi'esent  taught,  swallows  up  almost  everything 
else,  requires  twice  as  much  time  and  attention  to  be 
devoted  to  it  as  any  other  subject  in  the  school  pro- 
gramme, and  I would  give  the  pupils  as  muck 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  with  half  tlie 
time  and  half  the  attention,  supposing  that  it  -u'as 
examined  in  the  right  manner,  supposing  that  tlie 
questions  they  now  give  on  their  ciwds  were  framed 
in  a more  practical  way.  For  instamie.  T would  not 
ask  them  to  understand  circulating  decimals  and  the 
theory  of  them.  I would  think  it  far  better  that 
they  would  calculate  the  price  of  so  many  cwts.  at 
such  a price.  Of  course,  I would  teach  the  higher 
arithmetic  as  an  extra  subject  to  those  boys  who 
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would  desire  to  leai-n  it,  and  make  it  useful  according 
to  what  tliey  are  going  to  do  afterwards. 

211-30.  What  about  gi-ainmarl — I think  grammar 
could  be  lightened ; I don’t  see  why  we  parse  as  we 
do  at  present.  I would  not  like  to  stop  teaching 
grammar,  and  I would  introduce  it  as  early,  but  I 
would  make  it  easier ; the  programnie  for  senior  fifth 
might  do  for  senior  sixth  at  present ; that  would  be 
quite  enough  grammar  for  a boy  going  to  college  or 
into  a profession  afterwards. 

21131.  When  you  are  teaching  grammar,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  your  teaching,  if  you  find  a child  using 
an  uiigt~ainmatical  expression  do  you  correct  Jiim  1 — 
Certainly,  your  lordship,  I believe  every  teacher 
corrects  an  incorrect  expression  immediately  when  lie 
hears  it. 

21132.  What  do  you  think  about;  the  teaching  of 
geogi  aphy — in  what  way  could  that  be  lightened  1 — I 
think  it  is  very  unnecessary,  at  least  in  a great  many 
cases,  that  children  should  be  taught  areas,  populations, 
heights  of  mountains,  and  lengths  of  rivers,  and  names 
that  they  will  never  meet  except  in  a text-book.  - I 
think  it  can  be  taught  practically  with  maps  and 
geogiuphical  readers,  and  lessons  in  lesson  books.  It 
would  be  more  interesting  and  useful,  ami  save  a good 
deal  of  time. 

21133.  What  steps  would  you  suggest  should  he 
taken  to  secure  better  and  more  regular  attendance 
at  ruiul  schools  ? — I have  been  thinking  what  steps 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  but  I must  say  I 
see  no  way  for  it  bin  compulsory  etiucation  in  rural 
districts  as  well  as  cities. 

21134.  Supposing  that  you  had  a long  and  severe 
course  of  bad  weather  in  winter,  do  you  think  that  you 
could  compel  children  to  come  two  or  three  miles 
through  the  rain  to  school? — That  is  one  of  the 
difBcuhies.  I have  not  entire  faith  in  compulsion.  It 
would  have  to  be  greatly  modified. 

21135.  I may  say  in  one  instance  in  England — a 
pla.ce  near  Barrow-in-Piiniess,  where  children  had  to 
come  across  from  an  island — their  attendance  was 
excused  entirely  in  the  depths  of  winter,  and  that  was 
found  to  be  necessary? — It  might  he  modified  to  suit 
the  rural  districts  in  Ireland  largely,  but  I would  apply 
compulsion  in  cases  where  there  were  families  grow- 
ing up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a school,  quite  close  to 
a school,  and  one  of  them  never  enters  the  school- 
door.  I think  in  that  case  there  should  be  com- 
pulsion. 

21136.  What  are  your  view’s  on  the  subject  of 
inspection  a.s  against  separate  examination  ? — I think 
that  the  result  system,  as  it  stands  now,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  have  in  connection  with  Irish 
education.  The  first  thing  I would  say  in  connectior! 
with  it  is  ; that  it  is  quite  unfair  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  It  supposes  as  a start  that  all  jmpils  have 
equal  capacity,  aud  we  don’t  find  that  that  works  out 
well.  Then  we  arc  constantly  driving  at  the  dull 
pupil  at  the  expense  of  the  bright  pupil. 

21137.  That  is  your  oninion? — That  is  my  opinion, 
and  the  practical  experience  I have  had  of  it. 

2113S.  Bo  you  say  that  that  is  the  result  of  your 
experience  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

21 139.  Some  people,  I think,  say  that  the  result  of 
that  sort  of  examination  is  the  other  wav.  Your 
experience  is  that  it  devotes  mor-e  attention  to  the 
dull  boy  than  to  the  bright  boy  ? — Yes. 

2114U,  Bo  you  thiuk  tliat  that  arises  from  the  way 
the  system  is  framed — namely,  that  examination  is 
combined  with  the  number  of  attendances?  Unle.ss  a 
pupil  has  made  a certain  number  of  attendances  he  is 
not  examined  1 — I don't  think  it  has  tfidoso  much  with 
attendances.  I am  supposing  the  case  of  two  pujiils 
that  have  qualified  by  attendance  for  examination,  and 
I think  the  dull  boy  receives  far  more  tlian  his  share 
of  attention  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  examination. 
It  is  not,  as  has  been  so  often  state<l,  that  teachers 
look  to  the  money  result,  but  our  standard  as  teachers, 
even  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  is  judged  by  tlie 
number  of  passes  we  have. 


21141.  I suppose  in  the  case  of  examinations  in  Londonderry, 
primary  schools  a pass  is  a pass — they  are  not  graded  ? 

— We  have  them  graded,  b\it  not  in  the  payment.  — 

31142.  Bo  you  think  tliat  if  the  payment  was 
graded,  as  v/ell  as  the  passes,  that  then  the  temptation 
to  the  teacher  would  be  the  other  way ; and  he  would 
strive  to  get  as  many  first-class  passes,  at  the  expense 
of  sacrificing  the  third-clnss  passes  ? — He  is  striving 
to  get  as  many  first-class  passes  as  he  can,  but, 
unfortunately,  sometimes  lie  is  thankful  for  a second- 
class  pass. 

21143.  Bo  you  consider  that  some  reward  should  be 
given  for  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  and  general  efii- 
ciency  in  tlie  school? — Yes,  I do.  I think  those  are 
the  things  that  mark  a good  school  from  a bad  school, 
and  the  good  teacher  should  receive  some  recognition 
above  a mediocre  and  bad  teacher.  Any  inspector  of 
experience  going  into  a school  sees  at  once  the  style 
of  the  school,  and  I tliink  it  sliould  he  rewarded  if  it 
is  up  to  a certain  standard. 

21144.  Mr.  Bedington. — Bo  you  tliink  that 
drawing  should  be  taught  in  schools  of  which  the 
teacher  has  no  certificate  ? — Yes,  sir, 

21145.  Would  it  be  fair  to  the  pupils  that  an  incom- 
petent teacher  should  teach  drawing? — No,  I would 
not  have  it  j but  I believe  that  there  are  teachers  who 
have  no  certificates  who  are  competent  teachers  of 
drawing,  or  could  easily  make  themselves  so. 

21146.  Would  it  not  be  right  that  they  should  give 
evidence  of  competency? — I would  have  it  in  the 
results  of  the  teacher’s  work. 

21147.  So  that  during  the  first  year  you  would  take 
chance  as  to  whether  tliey  were  competent  or  not? — I 
would. 

21148.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to  give 
proof  of  eouipetency,  either  by  passing  an  examination 
or  by  showing  that  they  had  a certificate  from  some 
other  body? — No,  I think  not;  but  where  men  have 
reached  a certain  age — for  instance  in  my  own  case — 

1 would  not  like  to  go  to  a centre  to  get  a certificate- 
in  drawing.  It  would  be  looked  on  as  a disgrace  if  I 
went  to  a centre  and  failed. 

21149.  But  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  teach  any 
other  subject  unless  you  got  a certificate? — The  per- 
centage for  drawing  is  very  much  higher. 

21150.  You  would  not  be  allowed  to  teach  arith- 
metic unless  you  got  2<i  per  cent.  ? — No. 

21151,  Why  should  yon  be  allowed  to  teach 
drawing  if  you  could  not  get  20  pes'cent.  ? — I believe 
thei'e  are  many  teachers  who  could  get  20  per  cent., 
and  yet  have  never  bothered  themselves  about  it. 

21152.  Would  it  meet  your  difficulty  if  you  were 
to  give  evidence  to  an  inspector  of  your  capacity  to 
teach  drawing  ? — Yes. 

21153.  Would  it  be  easy  to  teach  elenientaiy 
science  in  a rural  school?— No;  because  in  many 
schools  we  would  nob  have  many  pupils,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a separate  room,  and  the  expense 
^vc^uld  not  be  compensated  for  by  the  number  of  pupils 
who  took  it  up- 

21154.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a separate  room? — 

Well,  no. 

21155.  Besides  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
apparatus,  is  it  difficult  to  get  teacliers  qualified? 

— Yes,  it  is  both;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
teachers  qualified.  I believe  in  certain  centres 
there  should  be  a demonstrator  of  science, 
and  this  man  could  give  the  teachers  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts  model  lessons  on  Saturdays,  and  show 
them  how  to  start  their  pupils.  A few  lessons  would 
enable  most  capable  teachers  to  go  on  with  it. 

21156.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  those  lectures 
on  the  evenings  of  other  days  as  well  as  on  Satur- 
days?— I don’t  tliink  it  would,  on  account  of  the 
distances. 

21157.  Isupposeyou  would  agree  that  the  teaching 
of  elementary  science  would  be  interesting  to.  the 
pupils  I — Most  interesting, 

21158.  And  the  teaching  of  it  should  be  practical? — • 

Yes,  I believe  so,  experimentally. 
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21159.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  on  ouv 
pre.sent  science  programme  1 — No ; only  there  is  a fee 
of  2s.  attached;  and  that  would  be  a difficulty  in  some 
cases. 

21160.  To  whom  ? — Tlie  pupil.  He  has  to  pay  a 
fee  of  2s.  to  ihe  teacher.  1 am  not  much  interested 
in  it. 

21161.  Under  a rule  of  the  National  Board? — 
Yes  ; that  was  a rule  of  the  National  Board. 

21162.  There  is  no  such  rule  now? — It  may  not 
be  now  ; but  it  was  at  one  time. 

21163.  If  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  attend 
without  a fee  — do  you  see  anj'  objection  to  the 
science  programmes  from  any  ociier  point  of  view? 
— No;  only  that  it  is  too  difficult.  There  is  far 
too  much  science  required  from  the  children.  The 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up  on  much  milder  lines. 
We  do  far  too  much,  as  we  do  in  other  subjects — 
reading,  for  instance. 

21164.  Is  the  Compulsory  Act  in  operation  in 
Londonderry? — Yes;  but  not  in  the  rural  districts. 

21165.  Mr.  MOLtov. — Would  you  briefly  indicate 
the  character  of  your  school  ? — It  is  a rural  school. 

21166.  How  many  classes  in  it? — Nine,  of 
course. 

21167,  That  includes  the  sub  divisions  of  fifth  and 
sixth  ? — Yes. 

21168.  What  is  the  teaching  staff? — Principal, 
assistant,  and  monitress. 

21169.  It  is  a mixed  school,  then?— A mixed  school 
in  a purely  agricultural  district. 

21170.  How  many  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
school? — At  last  examination  forty- one  were 

•examined  in  the  junior,  and  thirty-nine  in  the  senior, 
but  that  is  an  extraordinary  high  percentage  of  senior 
pupils. 

21171.  What  is  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  of 
the  school  ? — About  106. 

21172.  Then  it  may  be  characterised  as  a more 
than  usually  advanced  rural  school? — Yes  ; the  senior 
• division  is  unusual,  I think. 

21173.  What  extra  subjects  do  you  take  up  in  your 
school  ? — Drawing,  book-keeping,  and  then  we  had 
algebra  last  year. 

21174.  Geometry? — No. 

21175.  For  a school  of  that  kind  would  not  the 
elements  of  agriculture  be  more  important  than  book- 
keeping ? — We  have  it,  it  is  coinpirlsory  ia  our  school, 
bub  book-keeping  is  not. 

21176.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  a teacher 
devotes  a good  deal  of  his  attention  to  the  dull  pupils 
in  connection  with  the  results  examinations? —Yes. 

21177.  What  is  your  definition  of  a dull  pupil — is 
it  one  who  did  not  attend  very  well,  one  not  likely  to 
make  the  days? — No,  one  that  lias  not  the  natural 
•capacity  to  learn  as  quickly  as  the  others. 

21178.  Is  it  your  experience  that  those  prevail 
largely  ? — Indeed  it  is,  X am  sorry  to  say. 

21179.  May  I ask  your  classidcation? — First  of 
first. 

21180.  And  trained  ? — No,  sir,  untrained. 

21181.  Would  you  approve  of  a third-class  teacher 
who  was  very  efficient  getting  a higher  rate  of  pay- 
ment in  the  salary  for  the  carrj’ing  on  of  his  school 
as  compared  with  the  present  system  ?- Considering 
he  would  do  it  efficiently. 

21182.  Yes,  with  a high  degree  of  efficiency? — I 
would  not,  sir,  without  classification.  I think  the  man 
that  would  be  capable  of  doing  the  business  would 
be  capable  of  qualifying  himself  for  classification. 

21183.  Are  not  a great  many  third  and  second 
class  teachers  very  efficient,  even  though  they  were 
not  able  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  seholarsliip  that 
would  qualify  them  for  first  of  fimt? — Yes,  I ha\'e 
reason  to  belie^'e  that  there  are  a great  many  of  tliem 
efficient  teachers. 

21184.  And  those  rt'ceive  a much  lower  remunera- 


tion as  a whole,  having  regard  to  theii'  classification? 

They  do  as  regards  their  fixed  salary,  but  not  as 

regards  result  fees,  they  are  equal  to  us  there, 

21185.  In  your  own  case,  what  proportion  does  the 
fixed  salary  bear  to  the  result  fees  earned  in  the  year? 

Do  you  mean  the  result  fees  earned  by  the  school, 

or  my  share  of  it  ? 

21186.  1 would  rather  take  it  by  the  school?— 
About,  T would  say,  as  twenty-three  is  to  eleven, 

21187.  In  your  own  ease  personally  now,  apart 
from  the  school  ? — About  as  fourteen  to  five. 

21188.  You  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  attendance 
even  in  rural  schools? — Yes,  some  modified  system  of  it, 

21189.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  National  schools 
are  open  210  days  in  the  year,  and  under  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act,  where  it  is  in  operation, 
150  attendances  are  expected — that  is  75  one  half 
year  and  75  in  the  next.  Do  you  think  in  rural 
places  that  is  excessive  to  expect? — I think  not, 
there  are  at  present  260  school  days  in  the  year — the 
average  for  my  higher  class  is  160  attendances,  and 
that  leaves  them  110  days  at  home,  or  taking  five  days 
to  the  school  week,  that  is  about  22  weeks  they  are 
absent  in  the  course  of  the  year.  T think  that  is  amply 
sufficient  for  any  farm  work,  such  as  harvest  or  spring 
work. 

21190.  Amongst  the  other  subjects  that  yon  said 
you  taught  was  algebra  as  an  extra  ; have  you  any 
observation  to  offer  on  the  advanced  character  of  the 
algebra  required  in  third  year  coume? — I believe 
it  is  too  difficult.  I never  teach  the  third  year,  I stop 
with  the  second  year  ; the  progi-amuie  is  prohibitive. 

21191.  You  also  think  the  arithmetic  might  be 
diminished  in  some  respects? — It  should  be  made 
moreprnctical. 

21192.  What  would  you  think  of  an  inspector 
not  using  cards  at  all  during  the  examination,  and 
proposinj  questions  when  he  arrives  at  the  school? — 
18o  long  as  we  are  to  have  mechanical  examination 
the  cards  are  the  fairest ; it  ensures  that  each  schoo 
will  get  the  same  questions,  and  there  are  a cei-tair 
number  of  questions  always  given,  and  it  is  easy  tc 
check  how  many  are  done  correctly,  and  if  it  is  a 
mechanical  thing  it  is  better  to  have  a mechanical 
test. 

21193.  Why’  would  you  call  it  a mechanical  thing? 
— Because  we  are  trying  to  work  the  school  as  a 
machine  largely.  It  is  a machine  from  beginning  to 
end. 

21194.  A machine  for  what  purpose — for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  or  to  earn  result  fees  1 — To  keep 
up  the  standing  of  the  school,  by  counting  the  number 
of  passes  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  is  how  we  aw 
judged  as  teachers. 

21195.  Would  you  not  also  say  it  is  the  great 
ambition  of  the  majority  of  teachers  to  work  their 
schools  from  an  educational  stand[)oint  ? — That  is  what 
we  would  like. 

21196.  Y^ould  you  not  say  that  is  the  object?— I 
believe,  with  the  great  majority  of  t acher.s — they 
attend  to  education  as  part  of  the  machine.  Any 
teacher  of  experience  understands  perfectly  that  if  he 
neglects  the  education  of  his  ]mpils  entirely  he  cannot 
have  them  as  they  should  be. 

21197.  But  by  education  you  mean  mechanical  in- 
struction apparently  ? — No,  1 do  not ; I mean,  besides, 
the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence. 

21198.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  Natimial 
teachers  generally,  throughout  Ireland,  aim  at  that 
object  ? — They  do. 

21199.  Then  why  do  ymu  call  it  a mechanical 
system? — Because  the  examination  is  mechanical;  we 
must  work  it  according  to  the  system. 

21200.  Then  if  some  modification  took  place  in  the 
mode  of  examining  the  schoi>l,  wore  inspeeti'ju  ai.d 
less  mere  examination,  it  would  meet  your  jioint?--  - 
Yes,  I might  remark  the  teachers  are  far  supeiio^ 
to  tiie  system  ; we  don’t  teach  it  as  we  are  cxpcctea 
to  do. 
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31201.  Believing  that  nijself,  I asked  tlie  cjuestion 
wliether  the  great  aim  was  not  of  an  educational 
character  1 — Ot  course  it  is ; we  want  a clear  field  for 
educational  instruction. 

312U2.  Rov.  Dr.  Wilson. — I suppose  your  obser%-a- 
tioii  has  led  you  to  think  that  the  attendance  is 
rather  irregular  1 — Yes,  doctor,  most  irregular. 

21203.  And,  therefore,  you  would  be  favourable  to 
compulsory  attendance  1 — If  uo  other  means  could  be 
devised. 

21204-  You  suppo.sed  the  case  of  a family  thatlived 
near  a schoolhoiise,  and  not  one  of  tliem  entered  the 
school  door  : surely  there  is  very  little  of  that  in  your 
experience? — Very  little,  but  we  have  some  cases  of 
11  family  living,  perhaps,  witiiiii  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
a school  who  will  come  to  school,  and  one  member  of 
that  family  will  never  qualify  for  examination,  they 
will  leave  school,  and  be  finished,  as  they  say,  without 
ever  being  examiued.  We  have  cases  of  that,  I 
believe,  in  every  locality. 

21206.  You  would  agree  to  lighten  or  shorten  the 
[u-ogramme  of  literary  instruction  1 — Not  very  much, 
I would  not  take  off  any  subject,  bub  I would  lighten 
die  three  subjects,  curtail  them  a little. 

21206.  In  face  of  the  evidence  that  our  friend 
Father  M‘  Kenna  has  given  about  grammar,  you  would 
not  press  it  to  the  extreme? — I would  have  his 
gra'iimar  as  he  explained  it.  For  instanoe,  we  heard 
nf  a grammar  exercise  to  day,  “Woe  worth  the 
chase.”  I don’t  believe  in.  asking  boys  to  parse  puzzles. 


I believe  in  asking  them  to  parse  an  ordinary  sentence, 
and  even  to  analyze  an  ordinary  sentence,  but  our 
business  in  not  to  teiich  them  to  parse  a puzzle 
surely. 

21207.  But  you  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  teaching  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  the  ci'^tiw 
tion  of  fruit  ? — Decidedly. 

21208.  You  practically  would  go  in  for  the  form 
of  instruction  we  aim  at  ? — I would  cultivate  intelli- 
gence in  every  subject  and  everyching. 

21209.  Does  the  National  system  from  your  ex- 
perience tend  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
or  to  cramp  it? — I would  not  say  that  it  tended  to 
cramp  it.  I believe  in  moeb  National  schools  we  lay 
the  foundation ; if  the  teacher  knows  his  business,  as 
the  majority  do,  we  lay  a foundation  that  causes  the 
child  to  seek  to  educate  itself.  That  I consider  the 
highest  type  of  education. 

21210.  Because  we  have  had  information  that  no 
matter  bow  glibly  a child  is  able  to  answer  questions 
put  to  it  fro  II  the  book,  that  if  you  put  any  question 
outside  the  book  there  is  the  grossest  ignorance? — 
Would  you  like  my  opinion  on  that? 

212li.  1 would? — I have  a decided  opinion  against 
that.  I believe  we  try  to  cultivate  their  intelligence  : 
we  could  not  get  them  to  answer  every  question 
on  the  page  of  the  book  if  we  did  not  attend 
to  a limited  extent,  it  may  be,  to  the  education  of 
the  child  to  cultivate  its  intelligence,  so  that  it  can 
be  “cramme  1,”  if  thit  word  is  to  be  used. 


Mr.  William  Patterson,  Teacher,  Carlisle-road  National  School,  Londonderry,  examined. 


21212.  CiiAiUMAN. — You  are  the  teacher  of  the 
Cavlisle-ix>ad  National  School,  Londonderry  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

21213.  I understand  that  you  were  a member  of  the 
Teachers'  Congress  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  and  practical  instruction  in  National 
schools  which  met  last  Easter  in  Galway? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

21214-  I further  undei-stand  that  owing  to  the 
want  of  evidence  as  to  what  was  exactly  meant  by 
manual  and  practical  instruction,  that  committee 
came  to  no  definite  conclusion  ? — Nothing  definite.  I 
might  remark  here  that  there  was  a wrong  impres- 
sion among  many  of  them  from  the  manual  training 
given  in  the  Central  Training  Colleges  as  to  carpentry 
work ; quite  a number  of  them  thought  that  was  about 
to  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  did  not  think 
it  practicable,  and  seeing  that  som,e  of  them  were  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  matter,  they  finally  came  to  the 
cyncluaion  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter  avi  open 
question. 

21215.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  generally 
would  be  prepared  to  welcome  a change  if  they 
thought  it  was  better  and  for  the  good  of  the  country  ? 
—I  would  certainly  say  the  teachers  would  receive  it 
in  the  best  spidt  and  give  it  every  trial  if  they  can 
he  convinced  it  is  for  the  adviuibage  uf  the  country. 

21216.  First  I will  ask  you  what  your  opinion  is 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  taught  at  present  in 
the  primary  schools  ? — It  is  piiucipally  book  work. 

21217.  And  what  do  you  think  about  it? — I think 
so  far  as  the  mere  book  work,  it  is  of  very  little  value 
except  it  goes  into  practical  work. 

21218.  In  what  foim  would  you  suggest  it  should 
be  done  1 — When  I taught  a country  school,  a good 
many  years  ago,  T had  half  an  acre  of  a garden  ; it 
would  produce  nothing,  there  were  large  ash  trees 
growing  round  it  and  extemling  across  the  garden;  I 
liad  a trench  cut  right  round,  had  men  to  cut  it  in 
winter,  and  in  time  got  it  a good  garden. 

21219.  What  did  yon  do  with  the  ash  trees? — I 
left  tlieni  there,  only  cut  the  roots. 

21220.  Would  it  be  a good  plan  if  a school 
plot  were  attached  to  every  rural  school  ? — 
Yes 


21221.  Would  you  say  that  half  an  acre  would  be  a 
good  size  ? — It  would  be  a fair  average  size. 

21222.  A complaint  was  made  to  us  by  a teacher, 
I think  m Shgo,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  complying 
with  the  Board’s  regulations  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
weather.  He  said  that  lasbyear  there  were  agreat  many 
days  on  which,  owing  to  the  continued  rain,  it  was 
hard  to  comply  with  the  rules ; and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  if  a teacher  was  allowed  more  latitude  as  to  the 
days  on  which  he  should  take  his  school  out  to  the  plot, 
it  would  be  better  ? — I think  there  should  be  a little 
latitude  in  that.  I know  when  T had  a school  garden  I 
took  the  children  out  just  as  the  weather  answered,  and 
my  memory  does  not  carry  me  back  to  any  difficulty. 

21223.  Mr.  Redington. — Did  you  ever  hear  of 
school  fees  for  practical  agriculture  being  disallowed  on 
that  ground? — No,  sir,  I never  did. 

21224.  CnAtiuiAN. — What  are  your  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  physical  science  in  school  ? 
— I think  physical  science  is  about  one  of  the  most 
practical  aud  useful  things  in  a school ; I taught  it 
for  a great  number  of  years  until  the  las„  few  years. 

21225.  Why  did  you  give  it  up? — I have  not 
given  it  up,  but  1892  was  the  last  time  I taught  it 
for  results  examination.  There  were  two  reasons  ; 
the  Board  has  ruled  that  each  child  that  is  taught 
physical  science  must  pay  2s.  per  quarter  to  the 
teacher  ; and  the  examinations  were  not  on  practical 
work. 

21227.  Chairm.^n, — You  were  teaching  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — lam  teaching  under 
the  Board  the  day  school  pupils  the  Physical 
Science  programme  of  the  National  Board,  but  I have 
taught  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  That  2s.  you  could  not  get 
from  all  the  children  j but  now  chat  education  is  free, 
when  1 have  to  charge  the  children  8s.  for  these  sub- 
jects, while  all  the  other  subjects  are  free,  parents 
cannot  understand  it. 

21228.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  main  use 
of  science  teaching  ? — If  taught  properly  the  children 
used  hand  and  eye  and  brain;  it  trains  the  tliree 
faculties.  Last  night  1 had  a class  of  physical  science, 
and  the  work  I set  them  to  do  was  to  amalgamate 
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zinc  and  prepare  for  making  electric  batteries,  mixing 
acid,  water  and  zinc,  to  make  hydrogen  gas,  and  set 
fire  to  it  — a very  easy  matter. 

21229.  I believe  tnat  there  bare  been  some  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  re- 
gards grants  for  teaching  staeiice'h- When  I com- 
menced to  teach  science  first  L joined  a science  class, 
and  when  I got  certificates  in  1868  and  1869  I 
taught  science  classes  in  Strabane  and  Donegal.  I 
taught  from  1870  to  1880 ; then  the  Science  and  Art 
increased  the  regulations  and  adopted  new  rules,  and 
those  classfs  now  have  all  dropped.  In  that  year 
science  grants  were  only  made  for  schools  whose  total 
income  amounted  to  less  than  i'lOO  a year ; then  they 
raised  it  to  £200,  £SOO,  and  £500,  and  now  they 
have  abolished  it.  The  grant  of  the  'Oepartment  is 
now  consumed  in  Organized  Science  schools  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  peo))le  it  was  originally  intended  for 
have  ceased  to  get  anything. 

21230.  How  much  do  they  give  in  England  alto- 
gether?— Last  year  £202,000,  and  1 think  this  year 
it  is  much  more.  lu  Ireland  it  has  fallen  from  £5,600 
to  -£3,500.  The  total  science  classes  in  Ireland  last 
year  were  UO,  and  there  are  2,106  in  England.  This 
year  the  science  classes  will  probably  not  amount  to 
100.  I may  observe  that  while  science  instruction 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  England  and  Scotland,  itt  is 
decreasing  as  rapidly  in  Irelajid. 

21231.  Whac  remedy  would  you  suggest? — I think 
the  standard  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  up 
to  1870,  or  from  1870  to  1880,  was  quite  high 
enough  for  the  class  of  boys  who  attend  these  evening 
science  classes.  Teachers  saw  it  was  practical,  that 
they  were  able  to  teach  it,  and  they  took  it  up 
largely  in  the  country.  The  first  experience  I had  of 
science  classes  after  I got  certificates  was  in  a i-ural 
school,  t gathered  a number  of  country  boys  about 
me  and  they  almost  all  passed,  and  they  were  quite 
pleased  with  themselves. 

21232.  Did  you  allow  them  to  try  experiments 
themselves  ? — Yes,  the  experimema  were  not  so  much 
practised  then  as  now.  I taught  it  largely  from  books, 
and  when  I begin  to  look  at  the  teaching  we  gave  be- 
fore we  knew  what  a Leyden  jar  was,  I don’t  know  that 
I could  teach  it  now  on  that  system.  I think  it  should 
be  taught  practically.  I was  in  London  this  year  and 
met  teachers  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
1 think  I was  the  only  Irish  National  teacher  there, 
and  when  I was  over  there  in  1872  to  1880  we  were 
in  the  majority;  the  Irish  contingent  was  in  tlie 
majority,  now  we  are  nowhere. 

21233.  What  have  you  to  say  upon  the  question  of 
needlework  and  the  sewing  machine  ? — The  sewing 
machine  is  a very  practical  thing  for  Deiry,  and  it 
was  taught  in  a nuniber  of  schools  until  the  Board 
tacked  on  advanced  dressmaking.  The  teactier.s  found 
that  they  could  not  teach  advanced  dressmaking  and 
sewing  machine  at  the  same  time  to  the  fifth  class 
girls,  and  they  dropped  it. 

21234.  They  kept  to  the  sewing  machine? — No  ; to 
the  ordinary  hour’s  needlework  in  the  .school,  and 
dropped  the  sewing  machine. 

21235.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
present  hours  or  reducing  them  ? — I think  the  sewing 
might  be  em  tailed  a little,  and  give  us  two  or  three 
hours  for  some  useful  practical  work. 

21237.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  present 
programme  could  be  modified,  and  the  subjects  made 
more  practical  and  interesting  ? — I think  the  algebra 
and  Euclid  might  be  reduced  considerably,  and  it 
would  not  be  much  disadvantage  if  they  were  disal- 
lowed in  first  stage  of  fifth,  aud  something  else  more 
practical  taken  up  instead,  and  with  the  metric  system 
and  decimal  system  introduced  in  some  slight  way  in 
the  junior  classes,  and  prepare  for  v'hat  1 expect  is 
coming,  and  by  these  means  compound  rules  would 
be  largely  done  away  ?vith.  By  giving  the  children 
rulers  to  draw  with,  centimetres  marked,  it  might  be 
introduced  a little.  In  fact,  I am  trying  to  introduce 
it  a little. 


21238.  Do  you  think  that  mensuration  should  he 
made  a separate  subject? — Yes,  and  made  practical, 

21239. Taught  with  the  ruler  and  tape-line  and 

chain  i— Yes  ; and  if  you  want  advanced  arithmefic, 
the  square  and  cube  root  should  be  added,  as  you 
cannot  teach  mensuration  without  the  square  i-oot. 

21240.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  use  in 
cube  root  ? — Very  little  ; we  teach  it  because  it  is  in 
the  programme,  and  if  you  teach  it,  and  a month  has 
gone  by,  the  boys  don’t  know  it,  and  you  have  to 
begin  over  again. 

21241.  How  do  you  think  reading-books  could  be 
made  more  interesting? — I have  looked  into  that ; I 
ha\-e  had  all  the  reading-books  I could  lay  my  hands 

on "ot  them  from  Blacks,  Longmans  and  Nelson,  l>ut 

I ha-ve  kept  to  the  Board's.  Theyareveryobjectionable 

the  difficult  phrases  in  the  Board’s — but  there  are 

more  objectionable  things  in  others,  and  X think  the 
Board’s  best  until  we  get  something  better. 

21242.  You  tliink  writing  in  simple  language  is  an 
art  ? Yes.  The  other  day,  after  reading  a descrip- 

tion of  Connemara,  I asked  a boy  to  pick  me  out  a 
sentence  he  would  like  explained.  The  boy  imme- 
diately picked  out  the  sentence ; “ In  Connemara  the 
formation  is  different,  for  instead  of  the  plains  of  granite 
and  quartz,  there  extend  platforms  for  the  most 
part,  sandstone."  He  wanted  to  know  what  granite, 
quartz,  and  sandstone  were.  I happened  to  have 
samples,  and  I explained  them.  I don’t  know  that 
he  understood  it,  but  there  was  the  thing  practically, 
I told  him  where  he  could  get  quartz  and  granite  veiy 
easily,  and  the  sandstone  was  in  a stoneyai-d  close  by. 
In  the  Sixth  Book  there  is  an  article  on  casts  of  shells 
and  ammonites,  which  seems  rather  difficult,  but  you 
can  easily  get  specimens.  I picked  up  a cast  of  a 
shell  at  tiie  Causeway,  and  I got  quite  a number.  I 
thought  it  was  a great  prize  I had  got,  but  an  old 
man  said  he  could  show  me  better  than  that,  and  he 
)iroduced  an  article  from  hi.s  pocket.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ammonites  I have  ever  seen.  “ What  do  you 
want  for  it  ?’’ said  I.  “I think,”  said  he  “I  should 
get  2s.  6cf.  for  it.”  1 gave  him  the  half-crown,  and 
brought  it  with  me.  I think  a school  should  have  a 
small  museum.  I have  a small  one. 

21243.  Should  leading  books  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  and  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  teach 
simple  lessons  in  physiology,  hygiene,  Health,  cleanli- 
ness, ifcc.  ? — Yes,  I thinlv  it  would  be  very  useful, 
lessons  running  from  first  to  last  right  through  the 
books. 

21244.  Wliat  do  you  s«y  about  the  amount  nf 
grammar  and  geography  taught? — 1 would  not  put 
them  out  of  a school, but  I think  they  could  be  reduced 
and  made  less  formidable  than  at  the  present  time. 

21245.  Is  book-keeping  a useful  subject? — Veiy 
useful  in  a town  school,  if  well  and  practically 
taught. 

21246.  Now,  I should  like  to  have  your  views  on 
the  subject  of  drawing  ? — I tliink  drawing  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  subjects  we  teach  in  schools,  and  it  can 
be  quite  practically  taught  if  a teacher  is  fairly  careful. 

21247.  Would  you  have  drawing  made  compulsory 
in  all  schools  ? — As  far  as  it  was  possible,  doing  no 
personal  injustice. 

21248.  Is  the  blackboard  sufficiently  used  iu  teach- 
ing drawing? — Well,  I think  not;  I did  not  use  it 
sufficiently  myself  at  one  time,  but  I have  used  it  a 
great  deal  more,  and  I find  it  very  useful. 

21249.  Do  you  teacli  drawing  from  the  object  itself 
for  advanced  children? — As  far  as  I can  I bring  the 
object  before  them,  but  not  object  drawing.  Object 
drawing,  except  you  take  great  care  with  it  with  a 
fifth  class  child,  injures  the  child.  I saw  a teacher 
giving  a lesson  on  what  he  called  model  drawing.  I 
know,  from  my  standpoint,  it  was  not  the  model  I was 
looking  at,  and,  perhaps,  not  two  children  saw  the 
model  as  he  drew  it.  I would  take  the  bell,  that  is 
in  our  dra-wing  books,  and  place  the  school  bell  along- 
side it  as  close  as  possible,  and  let  them  see  what  they 
were  drawing. 
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21250.  What  do  you  think  about  kindergarten  1 — 
It  is  very  nice  to  look  at,  and  instructive,  anil  if 
carried  out  properly,  I think  it  would  be  very  useful; 
but  the  teachers  I met  with  in  England  complained 
of  its  defect  in  not  teaching  drawing  properly  ; they 
bad  got  their  experience  iu  schools  where  it  was  a 
sj’stem  of  idling.  One  man  said  they  were  a set  of 
dawdlers,  but  T suppose  that  is  not  the  system  itself, 
but  the  fault  of  the  teaching  he  said  it  could  be  made 
s good  thing. 

21251.  To  come  more  partictrlarly  to  the  subject 
we  are  inquiring  into-  -manual  and  practical  work — 
what  are  the  main  objections  that  occur  to  your  mind 
as  regards  the  ditliculty  of  introducing  it  in  a more 
extended  form  ? — So  far  as  I have  lordred  at  it 

21252.  Did  you  see  it  in  England  1 — Yes,  and  I 
jnade  inquiries  carefully  from  the  teachers. 

21253.  Did  you  sec  any  class  at  wovkl — T did; 
our  hours  in  London  were  from  ten  to  four,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  time  to  see  it ; but  I went  to  some 
of  the  technical  schools  and  manual  training  schools. 

21254.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  wiiat  your  objec- 
tions ai'C  in  detail  ? — In  our  schools  there  is  only  one 
P(3om — in  most  of  them — and  managed  by  one  teacher; 
exce})t  there  was  some  arrangement  for  junior  classes 
to  be  dismissed,  and  to  take  an  extra  hour  for  manual 
training,  I don’t  see  it  could  be  very  well  done. 

21255.  When  we  were  in  the  West  of  Ireland  a 
teacher  came  before  us,  who  said  that  he  put  up  a room 
bimsclf  at  very  liitle  expeii.so ; and  he  ]mt  the  price  of 
desks  and  benches,  and  all  that  sort  of  apparatus,  at 
I avery  much  lower  figure  than  we  had  ever  heard  it  put 
I anywhere  else.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
I to  pub  up  a low-roofed  room  near  a schoolhouse? — 

I It  would  be  quite  possible,  bnt  if  you  have  only  one 
teacher  he  may  as  well  dismiss  the  juniors.  I pre- 
sume he  taught  it  at  a separate  time  from  the  regular 
school  hours. 

21256.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  erect 
buildings,  either  of  corrugated  iron  or  wood,  that 
would  be  sufficiently  large,  at  no  great  expense '? — 
Yes,  I thinly  there  could  be,  now  that  there  are  such 
a number  of  houses  of  corrugated  iron.' 

21257.  Isee  by  your  memorandum  that  you  think  that 
the  greater  number  of  children  leave  school  before  the 
age  at  which  manual  instruction  begins  in  England  1 
—If  we  took  up  using  the  sa\v  and  plane  ; but  a great 
amount  of  manual  training  could  be  carried  up  from 
the  infants  through  all  the  classes. 

21358.  In  the  way  of  cardboard-work  and  wire- 
work  1 — Exactly. 

21259.  Did  you  see  any  wire-work  ? — Yes. 

21260.  Did  you  consider  that  it  was  a good  occu- 
pation 1 — I ratlier  thought  cardboard-work  was  a 
nicer  thing ; I tried  some  cardboard-work  for  solid 
geometry  myself  some  time  ago,  and  I found  it  was 
the  only  way  to  get  the  regular  bodies,  to  cut  them 
in  cardboard  and  set  them  up. 

21261.  Do  you  think  a desire  for  a good  general 
education  is  required  to  take  advantage  of  manual 
training? — Yes,  that  was  the  genend  experience  of 
the  teachers ; they  find  they  liave  to  institute  in  seme 
plimes  a preparatory  or  junior  class ; in  order  that  the 
pu))ils  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  training, 
particularly  in  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  they 
come  in  not  knowing  what  a r'ght  angle  was,  or  how 
to  go  to  measure  to  scale.  I wanted,  some  time  ago, 
a mechanic  to  make  a box  for  the  reflection  of  light,  and 
i wanted  a piece  of  glass  inserted  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  ; he  said  it  was  all  right : he  brought  it 
back,  but  it  was  not  right.  I got  another'  man,  and  1 
wanted  that  not  to  be  spoiled,  I drew  a right  angle 
and  bisected  it.  “Why  did  you  not  tell  me  thatat 
first,  that  is  the  common  bevel.”  Neither  of  us  under- 
stood the  other,  but  he  made  it  all  right.  The  same 
thing  is  found  in  England,  that  the  pupils  have  got 
such  an  elementary  education  that  they  are  not  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  technical  training. 

21262,  If  manual  training  were  to  be  introduced, 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  extend  the  time  for  school 


training  to  the  secoud  stage  of  fifth  class? — Yes,  T Lciulouderry. 
think  it  would  be  the  very  lowest  grade  for  leaving  "ilTissT 
school.  A boy  passing  out  of  the  fourth  class  and 
leaving  school  gets  a very  poor  catch  of  school 
work.  Sometimes  I have  applications  from  parents 
to  send  them  a certificate,  or  else  to  say  tlieir  girl 
has  passed  in  fourth  class,  and  that  is  olten  the  last 
at  school. 

21263.  Granting  all  the  objections  which  we  have 
heard  repeated  very  often,  what  would  you  say  suppos- 
ing that  they  could  be  got  over?  What  course  or 
courses  of  manual  instmetion  do  you  think  Ci'mld  be 
introduced  with  advantage  into  clay  schools  ? — I think 
cardboard  work  might  be  introduced,  brushwork  in 
comiection  %vith  drawing,  and  blackboai'd  drawing 
and  kindergarten  extended  to  paper-folding  and 
cutting,  and  mounting  and  crayon  work. 

21264.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  first  which  you 
would  advocate — would  you  advocate  clay  modelling? 

— Very  little,  cardboard  would  be  a nicer  thing ; 
it  takes  up  geometry  well  and  shows  geometrical 
figures. 

21265.  I suppose  you  mean  by  bent  ironwork  what 
they  call  wirework  ? — Exactly.  For  any  teacher  that 
wants  to  teach  drawing  here  is  a book  from  the 
Birmingham  School,  Mr.  Taylor’s  {2>roduced.)  Here 
is  some  cardboard  work  that  was  done  by  a pupil  in 
the  summer  course.  Here  {produMd)  is  a rejected 
model,  and  that  {produced)  is  a passed  model;  that 
is  drawn  by  a girl  just  passed  her  monitorship. 

21266.  What  was  wrong  with  it? — It  appears  it 
would  not  pass  the  teacher. 

21267.  Having  told  us  what  you  think  might  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage,  what  do  you  think  should 
not  be  introduced  ? — To  go  into  the  solid  metals  would 
not  be  practicable. 

21268.  There  ai'e  very  few  instances  even  in 
Sweden  where  that  is  clone  ; it  is  only  iu  towns  like 
Birmingham  or  Stockholm  that  we  have  seen  it  ? — 

And  these  things  might  be  introduced  in  city  schools. 

I have  inquired  of  teachers,  and  I find  they  are  not 
generally  taken  up  through  tlie  country  schools  iu 
Euglanci. 

21269.  We  were  told  that  the  main  reason  for 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  tlie  buildings  and 
providing  the  appliances.  At  Penrith  we  saw  a class 
of  teachers  on  one  Saturday  morning  at  work  at  a 
centre,  but  we  were  told  that  only  one  of  them  was 
actually  carrying  out,  in  his  own  school,  instruction  in 
what  he  was  there  practising  ; and  the  reason  for  that 
appeared  to  be  that  it  wa.s  only  in  one  school  had  the 
money  been  found  that  made  it  possible  ? — I thought 
the  money  for  all  books  and  materials  is  found  in 
England  by  the  authorities. 

21270.  It  is  found  in  the  big  cities  by  the  School 
Board  ? — I find  in  England  they  have  £800,000  for 
practical  art  and  science  teaching,  and  we  have  nothing 
corres|)onding  iu  Ireland. 

21271.  Didyounotfind  tliatthat  was  almost  entirely 
spent  in  the  big  towns? — Yes,  we  liave  tlie  same 
money,  but  it  is  not  devoted  to  education  here.  We 
are  perhaps  not  as  practical  in  our  day  schools  as 
miglit  be  wished,  but  we  are  more  practical  than  even 
the  Intel-mediate  ; it  is  all  book  work  with  them. 

21272,  There  is  another  subject  within  the  scope 
of  our  inquiry,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  a special 
training  course  for  teachers  ? — I think,  my  lord,  if  it 
is  thought  to  introduce  it  into  Irish  schools  the  first 
thing  would  be  to  establish  centres  or  jiay  teachers  to 
attend  English  centres.  I found  it  a great  ad- 
lautage  to  attend  at  South  Kensington  from  1872  to 
1880,  but  they  paid  my  expenses  or  gave  me  a gi-ant. 

I think  you  should  pay  the  young  teachers  to  go  to 
these  English  centres  and  it  is  not  at  all  expensive  ; 
they  could  go  during  their  holidays. 

21273.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Is  youi- school  a National 
school  ? — It  is. 

21274.  What  you  have  been  saying  to  us  you 
have  been  saying  from  the  standpoint  of  a National 
teacher? — I have. 

2 K 
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21275,  And  do  you  believe  as  an  experienced 
teacher  that  we  could  introduce  this  work  about 
which  we  have  been  talking  into  our  schools? — 

If  Ave  first  prepared  the  teacher  and  found  the  money- 
some  modified  form  could  be  introduced. 

21276.  Could  we  not  introduce  it  on  a small  scale 
first? — You  could  ; the  physical  training  would  cost 
very  little  at  first,  aud  it  would  train  the  muscles  and 
the  whole  activity  of  the  child. 

21277.  And  as  it  grew  it  would  be  taken  up  more 
and  more  extensively  ? — Yes,  if  you  brought  it  under 
the  teachers’  notice  and  added  a money  value  for  it. 

21278.  How  do  you  suggest  that  qualified  teachers 
may  be  obtained? — The  jtresent  teachers  are  able  aud 
competent  men,  and  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

21279.  They  are  a noble  body  of  workers,  Avhose 
value  has  not  been  sutficieiitly  appreciated  oi'  paid  for  ? 

— We  think  that  if  the  time  aud  the  accommodation 
and  the  money  were  provided  the  teachers  could  learn 
it,  if  it  is  to  be  introduced.  I know  the  teachers  pretty 
well.  Thei'e  are  quite  a number  of  science  certificates 
and  drawing  certificates  through  the  country  that  are 
not  made  use  of. 

21280.  How  many  teachers  have  we  in  our  National 
system  in  Ireland  who  could  give  manual  instruction 
in  woodwork? — That  depends  on  what  kind  of  Avood- 
Avork.  There  is  a prejudice  against  it  at  the  present 
time,  because  it  lias  been  cutting  and  saAving  and 
making  stools,  I kncAv  one  school  where  it  Avas  given  ; 
at  that  they  had  a special  teacher ; the  manager 
had  been  all  over  Ireland  and  got  him  at  last. 

21281.  What  is  the  A-alue  of  a copybook  Avhenit 
it  written? — Very  little.  ' 

21282.  Was  there  no  value  in  the  teaching  which 
enabled  the  pupils  to  produce  that  book  ? — I don’t 
know  much  about  it  practically.  This  teacher  Avas 
brought,  he  Avas  set  to  Avork  at  carpentry  work,  and 
the  people  flocked  to  the  school  Avho  were  going  to  be 
turned  out  carpenters,  but  for  five  or  six  years  it  had 
not  been  heard  of  in  that  school;  the  parents  laughed 
at  it  and  the  pupils  would  not  go. 

21283.  In  a great  many  of  the  training  colleges 
Avliere  woodAvork  is  taught  many  of  the  teachers  never 
take  a saw  in  their  liand,  and  the  gi-eat  objection 
at  GralAvay  Avas  that  they  Avere  going  to  make  botches 
of  the  pupils  ; it  was  this  carpentry  work  that  they 
Avei'e  considering.  You  believe  manual  training 
Aveuld  be  beneficial  to  the  pupils  ? — It  'vould  shar]jen 
tlij  eye  and  the  intelligence.  Science  teaching  is 
about  the  best  training  for  a teacher  aud  for  a pupil 
also. 

21284.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  the  Carlisle  Road 
National  school  a large  one  ? — Yes,  from  160  to  200. 

21285.  Have  you  an  infants’ class  ? — We  have.’ 

21286.  Do  you  teach  kindergarten? — Not  as 
kindergarten ; Ave  teacli  exercises,  but  aa’c  have  neither 
the  space  nor  tlie  money  nor  the  accommodation ; Ave 
have  plenty  of  accommodation  if  we  could  make  use 
of  it ; we  have  an  upper  room  idle, 

21287.  You  say  kindergarten  is  nice  to  look  at; 
don’t  you  think  it  has  more  merits  than  that? — I do, 
but  it  is  found  by  a great  number  of  teachers  I have 
met — for  instance  those  pupils  we  Avere  told  of  in 
London  avIio  do  everything  for  themselves  ; I have 
been  in  search  of  them  and  never  could  find  them.  I 
went  to  a school  and  found  they  were  lectured  at  and 
talked  at,  and  yet  Ave  were  told  they  did  everything 
for  themselves. 

21288.  Do  many  parents  in  this  district  object  to 
the  alternative  scheme  ? — We  found  they  Avould  not 
take  it  up  at  all ; it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  parents  to 
provide  the  material  for  the  present  course. 

21289.  I see  you  put  into  your  programme,  order 
and  cleanliness  as  an  important  point ; I think  it 
should  be  one  of  the  first  things  in  Ireland? — Yes, 
Doctor. 

21290.  Mr.  Molloy. — During  the  time  that  you 
had  physical  science  classes  did  you  find  that  the 
pupils  took  an  interest  in  the  instruction?— Very 
great  interest. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

21291.  And  did  they  attend  at  extra  hours?— 
They  would  come  on  Saturday  for  that  avUcu  they 
Avould  come  for  nothing  else.  I have  endeavoured  ia 
the  Avinter  time  to  bring  my  advanced  class  in,  and 
they  would  come  on  Saturday  for  that  or  an  hour’s 
drill,  when  they  Avould  not  come  for  anything  else. 

21292.  Did  you  find  the  pupils  Avere  satisfied  with 
giving  up  Saturday  for  that  purjiose  ? — Quite  satisfied. 

I did  not  put  down  the  Saturday  work  on  tlie  time- 
table. I Avould  be  A-ery  glad  to  get  the  senior  pupik 
in  for  an  hour  or  tAVO  hours  on  a Saturday. 

21293.  Were  they  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — No;  a class  of 
advanced  day  boys  that  I brought  in  for  morning 
Avovk. 

21294.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Head-In- 
spector Eardley  this  morning? — I did. 

21295.  Would  you  agree  with  him?—  I would.  I 
remember  Dr.  Clarke.  I remember  Avhen  Mr.  Eardley 
left  and  was  appointed  inspector. 

21296.  Then  you  received  instruction  at  the 
normal  training  college  from  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was 
lectuiing  on  idiysical  science? — Yes  ; and  I think  it 
was  a great  pity  that  these  practical  lectures  Avere  done 
aAvay  with  at  the  training  colleges.  You  must  begin 
Avith  the  teachers  there. 

21297.  It  Avas  the  lectures  you  participated  in 
there  that  led  you  to  introduce  the  subject  later  on? 
I ]\ad  tried  some  of  the  e.xperiments  before  I com- 
menced to  be  a teacher.  I had  read  in  an  old  book 
about  zinc  and  hydrogen,  and  1 did  it,  and  burst  the 
bottle ; but  after  I came  home  from  Dr,  Claike’s 
lectures  and  took  a school,  in  the  Avinter  time  I Avas 
idle,  and  I introduced  lectures  and  gathered  the 
people  in,  and  I had  science  classes. 

21298.  Taking  manual  instruction,  Avaiving  these 
comparatively  small  points  of  difficulty  you  liave 
raised  here,  and  looking  only  to  the  broad  pi-incij)le 
of  it,  are  you  not  in  favour  of  its  introduction  option- 
ally in.  le^ing  places  where  the  teachers  are  qualified 
to  give  instruction? — Yes,  sir;  and  I belieA-e  all 
teachers  could  qualify  Avith  a little  exertion,  and  the 
teachers  avouUI  be  satisfied  if  it  were  properly  uudei'- 
stood,  and  it  Avas  explained  to  them  what  was  meant 
and  Avantecl.  They  are  prejudiced  as  to  these  car- 
pentry classes,  which  have  done  more  liarm  than 
good,  but  if  they  sa%v  the  nice  geometrical  models  I 
think  tliis  could  be  done  under  a little  supervision, 

21299.  IntoAvn  schools  what  are  your  hours? — Our 
hours  are  from  10  to  3,  but  Ave  are  generally  in 
from  9 to  3.30. 

21300.  With  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  ?— 
Yes. 

21301.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a longer  inter- 
mission and  tAVO  roll-calls  ? — Calling  the  roll  twice  is 
a great  difficulty.  1 remember  a head-inspector 
coming  in  to  check  my  roll,  and  he  spent  from  twenty 
to  two  until  ten  past  three. 

21302.  On  the  other  hand,  I had  in  my  mind  a 
large  model  school  foi'  500  pujiils,  and  no  time  Avas 
taken  aAvay  fromthegeneralinstructiou.  Thevollswere 
marked  by  the  junior  teacher? — I do  that  atthepi'e- 
sent  time.  I stop  no  Avork,  and  the  roll  is  checked. 

21303.  So  practically  a second  roll-call  Avould  not 
be  attended  Avith  any  loss  of  time  ? — No ; it  is  only 
the  teacher  Avho  is  marking  the  rolls.  I have  slip 
rolls. 

21304.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of 
children  coming  earlier  to  school  than  at  present, 
and  of  an  earlier  roll-call  ? — The  teachers  would  be 
quite  anxious  to  get  the  children  in,  but  tlie  difficulty 
is  in  getting  the  children  in. 

21305.  Does  not  our  present  arrangement  give  a 
bonus,  as  it  Avere,  to  irregular  attendance  1 — I 
generally  have  my  roll  completed  at  a quarter  to 
eleven — earlier  than  that  you  cannot.  I Avas  struck 
in  England  in  some  places,  where  the  children  are  m 
from  eight  o’clock.  If  Ave  had  to  get  the  children  in 
at  eight  o’clock  wo  Avould  have  very  few  to  teach. 
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^1306.  But  in  those  schools  they  allow  an  interval 
of  two  hours'! — Ves. 

21307.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  kindei’garten,  and 
its  development  into  higher  classes  ? — If  it  is  stai-ted 
at  all  it  should  be  carried  right  through  the  classes, 
and  the  drawing  in  kindergarten  sbovild  not  he  a lot 
of  toys.  A teacher  told  me  had  a large  school,  and 
vas  obliged  to  complain  to  the  Board  and  have  the 
whole  thing  remodelled,  owing  to  idling. 

21308.  Mr.  Redington. — What  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  Compulsory  Flduoation  Act  in  Derry  1 — It  bus 
improved  the  attendance  to  a certain  extent,  but  not 
neai’ly  so  much  as  we  expected,  Some  pupils  are 
absent  a fortnight ; then  the  officer  calls,  and  they  go 
to  school  for  a few  days,  and  then  they  are  away  again. 
They  don’t  attend  in  a satisfactory  way. 

21309.  Rev.  Dr.  Evass.  — if  it  has  not  put  more 
on  the  roll,  has  it  not  increased  the  average  attend- 
? — I think  it  has  made  those  who  were  irregular, 
perhaps,  attend  a little  more  regular,  so  as  not  to  have 
the  officers  calling  around. 

21310.  hlr.  Redington, — When  you  were  in 
England  you  spoke  on  the  subject  of  manual  instruc- 
tion to  a good  many  teachers  1 — I endeavoured  to  get 
all  the  information  I could. 

21311.  What  was  their  opinion  about  it? — It  was 
not  as  exactly  favourable  as  I thought.  I met  a man 
from  Cambridge,  and  he  was  all  for  it ; tliere  was 
nothing  like  it.  Another  man,  who  taught  it  in 
Birmingham,  when  the  Cambridge  man  asked,  “ Did 
it  not  develop  their  intelligence  “ Well,”  said  he, 
“ I am  at  it  three  years,  and  I don’t  think  they  are 
any  the  AVor.se.”  That  is  as  far  as  he  could  go. 

21312.  Were  you  in  Birmingham? — No;  I only 
spoke  to  Uie  teacher. 

21313.  Wliere  did  yon  see  manual  Avork  carried 
on? — In  one  of  the  Board  schools  at  Marylebone.  ^ 
was  through  the  technical  schools  in  Chelsea  and 
Oxford  Circus,  but  I had  not  a good  time  to  gauge 


the  class.  The  science  Avork  there  was  all  practical.  Londonderry. 
They  gave  few  lectures;  they  were  working  with  oc«. m.iSOT. 
gum  and  lamp-black,  &c.  _ AvTlliam 

21314,  Would  it  be  easy  to  extend  the  teaching  of  Patterson, 
science  in  the  rural  schools  in  Ireland? — I believe  it 
Avould  be  very  easy.  My  experience  is  that  any 
teacher  can  make  the  apparatus  necessary,  and  get  the 
children  to  make  them,  and  that,  Avith  a little  addi- 
tional money  to  provide  the  apparatus  he  cannot 
make,  Avould  introduce  science  all  through.  And  it 
is  a pity  the  Science  and  Art  Department  took  sucli 
a step  as  to  kill  science  in  Ireland. 

21315.  Hoav  could  the  Board  of  National  Education 
encourage  the  teaching  of  science  ? — By  making  a fair 
liberal  grant,  and  providing  the  teachers  Avith  facilities. 

21316.  Mr.  MollOY. — And  Avaiving  that  question 
of  the  fee  from  the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

21317.  Mr,  Redington,  — Do  you  think  that 
teachers  could  easily  leani  sufficient  science  to 
he  able  to  teach  it  in  their  schools  ? — 1 am 
certain  of  it,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  teacbers. 

They  already  have  the  knowledge,  and  only  requii-e  to 
apply  themselves,  and  Avould  be  quite  willing  to 
do  it. 

21318.  If  you  had  your  choice  between  manual 
instruction  and  elementary  science  teaching,  which 
would  you  think  the  more  useful? — I Avould  prefer 
science. 

21319.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  make  it  a com- 
pulsory subject  in  schools  ? — I don’t  know  that  I 
Avould  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  compulsory. 

21320.  Even  if  one  of  the  existing  compulsory 
subjects  were  omitted? — If  you  made  it  optional 
for  a time,  and  put  a respectable  fee  to  it,  that  would 
make  it  worth  Avhile  taking  it  up. 

21331.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  about 
grammar  and  geography? — I think  they  might  be  a 
little  modified,  and  both  made  more  practical. 


rOETY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1897, 

AT  10  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  the  County  Buildings,  Dumfries. 

Present : The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g,  in  the  Chair ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; 

Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  h.d.  ; "W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  .Esq.  ; Captain  Shav;  and  J. 
Steuthers,  Esq.,  B.A.; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq„  m.a,,  Secretary. 


Dumfries. 
Get  19, 1897. 


Mr.  John  Malcolm  Aitken,  f.d.a.s..  Member  c 

21322.  Chairman. — You  are,  I believe,  a Fellow 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

21323.  And  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Tnstniction 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  Dumfriesshire 
prior  to  its  amalgamation  Avith  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  1896  ? — Yes. 

21324.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Commission 
•the  constitution  of  the  County  Technical  Instruction 
Committee? — The  County  Council  in  1891  decided  to 
apply  the  Residue  Grant  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of 
technical  education,  and  the  Council  having  regal’d  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  great  majority  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  and  with  a vieAv  to  enlisting  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  those  bodies  more  specially 
"interested  in  technical  instruction,  resolved  to  entrust 
the  administration  of  the  funds  to  a committee  re- 
presentative of  (1)  the  Council;  (2)  the  School 
Boards  in  the  county ; and  (3)  the  Agricultural 


the  Education  Committee,  Dumfries,  examined. 

and  Dairy  Associations.  There  Avas  also  a committee 
in  each  of  the  five  County  Council  districts  of  the 
county  consisting  of  (1)  the  members  of  the  district 
Committee  of  the  County  Council ; and  (2)  represent- 
atives from  the  district  Agricultural  Society  and 
Scliool  Boards.  These  district  committees  are 
under  the  control  of  the  county  committee.  The 
committee,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  importance 
of  technical  instruction  Avas  not  then  so  generally 
recognised  as  it  noAv  is,  and  that  little  or  no  provision 
for  that  branch  of  education  then  existed  in  the 
countv,  was  early  convinced  of  the  necessity  otjirsily, 
by  a 'kind  of  pioneer  Avork,  awakening  as  wide- 
spread an  interest  as  possible  in  the  subject,  and 
secondly  of  making  such  provision  of  a more  per- 
manent nature  for  the  tearshing  of  technical  subjects 
in  all  the  schools  in  the  county  as  the  funds  at  its 
command  would  admit  of : and  the  following  arrange- 
ments were  accoi-dingly  made,  viz.  — 1.  Pioneer 
Work,  {a)  PopuloA'  Lectivres  for  fa/rmers  and  otherrs. 


Mr.  John 
Malcolm 
Aitken, F.H.A.B 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Diimfriea. 
Oct  19, 1897. 
?llr.  .Toliu 
Malcolm 


— In  1891,  bv'  arrangement  with  the  Glasgow  aiul 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  short  courses  of 
lectures  on  agricultural  botany  (cliiehy  grasses)  and 
agricultural  dieinistry  were  ‘lelivei'ed  at  six  centres, 
but  the  attendance,  except  in  the  ease  of  one  centre, 
was  disappointing,  and  nothing  further  was  done  in 
this  direction  until  189f  when  there  was  given  a 
further  course  of  lectures  on  .such  subjects  as  farm- 
yard manure  and  lime ; purchase,  valuation,  and 
balancing  of  manures  ; feeding  stuffs ; “ finger  and 
toe,”  i&c.  These  lectuies  were  evidently  so  much 
appreciated  that  a more  advanced  eoin-se  of  six 
lectui-es  on  •' manures  and  manuring”  was  given  in 
the  following  year  ai.  three  ceiitius,  and  the  attendance 
was  again  very  good.  Looking  to  the  interest  that 
had  been  aroused  by  these  lectures,  and  by  a series  of 
lectures  kindly  delivered  by  Professor  Wright  of  the 
above  college  on  the  results  of  certain  manuring 
experiments  in  the  county,  voluntarily  carried  out  by 
the  college,  the  committee  arranged  with  the  college 
for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  fni-ther  experiments, 
as  follows,  viz. — (&)  experiments. — In  1895  an 

important  set  of  experiments  on  the  manuring  of 
turnips  was  carried  out  on  nine  farms  throughout 
the  county  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  college  .staff  and 
under  the  supervision  of  small  local  comraittees  : the 
results,  which  were  very  instructive,  wore  cmljodied  in 
a report,  and  idso  formed  the  subject  of  a lecture 
delivered  at  a convenient  centre  in  each  of  the  five 
districts  of  the  county,  but,  except  in  two  instances, 
the  lectures  were  indifferently  attended.  In  1896 
more  extensive  experiments  on  the  nianming  of  hay. 
pasture  land,  and  turnips,  wore  satisfactorily  CfU-ried 
ont.  Lectures  explanatory  of  the  results  were  also 
delivered  and  were  well  attended. — (c)  Dair^jing. 
(1)  Cheese  making. — In  1892  and  two  following  yeai-s, 
by  arrangement  witli  the  Wigtownshire  Dairy  Associa- 
tion. their  instructor  gave  demonstrations  in  cheese- 
making  at  a large  number  of  centres  j the  committee 
paid  the  salary  of  tlie  insti'uctor,  and  the  county  dairy 
association  made  all  the  other  arrangements.  In 
1896  during  twenty  four  days  the  instructor  was 
engaged  there  were  243  attendances  registered  as 
against  fifty-three  in  the  jirevious  year  when  the 
instruction wii.s  underthe  Duiufriessliire  Dairy  Associa- 
tion ; in  1893  (twenty-four  days’  instruction)  the 
attendances  numbered  176,  and  160  in  1894  (eighteen 
days).  A fee  of  2s.  Qd.  was  charged,  the  holder  of 
the  ticket  being  entitled  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the 
demonstrations,  The  demand  for  the  services  of  the 
instructor  becoming  practically  confined  to  one  dis- 
trict and  pretty  much  the  same  people  attending  each 
season,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  discontinue 
this  form  of  giving  instniction  and  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  those  engaged  in  dairying  to  attend  for  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  at  Kilmarnock  Dairy 
School.  As  to  the  result  of  the  instruction  given  by 
itinerant  instructor  tlie  chairman  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
Dairy  Association  reported  that  much  good  had  been 
derived  and  that  there  was  a marked  improvement  in 
the  cheese  produced  in  the  districts  where  the 

instruction  had  been  given. — (2)  Butter-making. 

Practically  the  same  course  was  followed  in  regard  to 
giving  instruction  in  butter-making,  save  that  in 
addition  to  demonstrations  practice  classes  were  also 
held — in  the  second  and  third  years.  In  1892  (for 
twenty-fia-e  weeks)  the  daily  attendance  at  the  various 
centres  wa.s  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  ; in  1893  (twenty, 
five  weeks)  105  students  received  practical  instruction, 
and  the  average  attendance  at  the  demonstrations  was 
about  fifty  ; in  1894  the  attendance  was  smaller  and 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  up  classes  in 
several  of  the  districts,  and  the  committee  resolved 
not  to  continue  them  in  1895,  but  arranged  for 
students  obtaining  instruction  at  Kilmarnock  Dairy 
School.  Very  considerable  interest  was  aroused,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  there  has  been  less  bad 
butter  in  the  county  than  before  this  instruction  was 
given.  Fees  were  charged  of  2s.  6d.  for  a week's 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  Is.  for  a week’s 


theoretical  instruction  alone,  and  3d.  for  a single 
attendance  at  the  theoretical  instruction. 
Cookery  and  Laundry  work — In  1892  classes 
for  demonstrations  and  practice  wei't?  held  iu  the 

district  towns-  there  were  two  classes  daily the 

evening  class  being  specially  intended  for  the  working 
classes.  Both  classes  weie  well  attended  at  all  the 
towns.  Classes  were  afterwards  held  in  a number  of 
the  villages  and  were  very  successful.  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  'he  instructress  that  a second 
instructress  was  engaged  in  1894,  and  thirty  seven 
classes  were  liokl  in  the  rui-al  districts  with  gratifying 
attendances.  In  tlie  course  of  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident  tlmt  the  ground  had  been  over- 
taken, and  the  uiasses  were  abandoned.  Small  fees  wore 

charged  for  tlie.se  classes,  (c.)  Lectures  on.  Hygiene 

Witli  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  a special  resolution  of 
the  Council,  the  County  Medical  Officer,  by  aiTan'>e- 
ment  with  the  Committee,  kindly  delivered  lectures 
at  thirteen  centres  in  1893-94  on  such  subjects  as  air 
and  ventilation;  water  iu  i-elation  to  Jicalth ; infec- 
tion; food  and  digestion ; dairies  and  milk  supplies. 
The  lectures,  which  were  illustrated  by  lime-light 
views,  proved  very  iustruciive  and  were  well  attended. 
Lectures  were  given  iu  tlie  follovring  j’ear  at  twenty- 
one  centres  with  like  results,  and  again  in  1895-96  at 
thirty  centres.  The  attendance  at  certain  of  the 
places  that  had  previously  been  visited  showed  a 
falling  off,  and  for  the  present  these  lectures  have 
been  discontinued.  Admission  to  the  lectures  was 
free.  {/.)  Flumbes-s’  Work. — In  1893  the  District 
Council  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Regisuatioii  of 
Plumbers  applied  to  tlie  Committee foruid  iu  canying 
on  classes  foi'  the  instruction  of  appi  entice  pluniliers 
and  others  in  the  ]iviiieiples  of  plimiling  work,  and 
the  Committee,  being  impressed  with  the  iiii|iortance 
of  such  iiisti-uctiou  being  given,  voted  towards  the 
expense  of  the  classes,  and  tlie  grant  has  l.eeu  continued 
yearly  since.  The  Committee  have  been  assumd  that 
the  classes  have  been  productive  of  good,  ‘1  come  now 
to  tlie  second  head  of  the  Committee’s  work,  tliat  is. 
Permanent  Work.  This  the  Committee  regarded  as 
the  most  important  part  of  tluir  work.  Tliey  felt 
that  if  permanent  good  was  to  be  done  it  could  only 
be  by  reaching  tlie  young,  and  they  resolved  to  take 
steps,  as  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  would 
admit,  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of 
suitable  age  attending  tlie  )>’iblie  scliools  in  the  county 
to  obuiin  instruction,  mure  or  less  advanced,  in 
technical  subjects,  and  with  that  object  in  view  they 
made  the  following  arrangements,  viz.  : — (1.)  Pre- 
paratory  Classes  for  Teachers  in  Public  Schools.— hi 
order  that  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools,  secondary 
and  elementary  alike,  should  Lave  an  opportuuity  of 
making  themselves  familiar  with  certain  subjects 
which  it  was  expected  they  would  teach,  and  for  wliich 
the  Committee  undertook  to  give  giants,  classes  for 
agrieultui'e,  chemistry  (theoretical),  Slojd,  and  cookery 
were  instituted.  The  classes  for  agriculture  and 
chemistry  were  conducted  under  the  Science  and  Art 
regulations  by  Professor's  fioia  tlie  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Technical  College ; the  cookery  class  by  the 
County  Instructress,  and  examined  to  qualify  for 
teaching  under  the  code ; and  the  Slojd  by  Mr.  Jei’ome 
Wallace,  following  on  a valuable  report  by  him,  which 
is  annexed  to  the  Committee’s  scheme  for  1894-95. 

21325.  Who  conducted  the  agriculture  1—  Professo|S 
from  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Coll^. 
The  whole  of  these  classes  were  very  largely  attended, 
and  there  has  been  no  moi-e  gratifying  feature  than 
the  hearty  and  self-sacrificing  way  in  which  the  teachers 
— male  and  female — have  thrown  themselves  iirto  this 
movement.  It  had  been  intended  tofollowuptheclasses 
for  theoretical  chemistry  by  practical  classes,  but  the 
idea  had  to  be  given  up  for  the  want  of  laboratory 
accommodation;  now,  however,  with  thewell-equipped 
laboratory  in  the  new  Dumfries  Academy,  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  arrangements  with  the  managers  for 
forty  teachers  of  public  schools  receiving  instruction 
in  practical  chemistry  during  the  current  session. 
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Over  sixty  applications  were  received,  but  places  way.  Tlie  bursaries  and  scholarships  have  been  Dumfries. 

couldnotbefoundthisyearforsoiargeanumber,  (2.)  keenly  competed  for.  The  committee  iioped  that  by 

i'Sehcted"  or  Central  Schools  Lohere  provisionmade  for  these  arrangements  the  rural  schools  would  act  as  -2. 

Technical  {and  also  ISecondtiry)  Edaoation. — The  Com-  feeders  to  the  central  schools,  and  they  iiave  the 

uiittee,  after  carefully  considering  rhe  whole  situation,  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  thanks  to  the  cordial  AJti-en^p.H.A.s. 

resolved  that,  if  possible,  ihere  should  be  in  each  of  co-operation  of  the  School  Boards  and  teachers,  their 

the  five  districts  or  di^•isions  of  the  county  a school,  highest  expectations  in  that  direction  and  also  in 

or  rather  a secondary  department  attache  t to  a school,  respect  of  the  woric  at  the  central -schools  are  likely 

which,  while  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  parish  in  ro  be  fully  realised.  (6.)  Instruction  in  Dairying. 

which  it  was  situated,  would  also  be  available  to  the  — To  meet  the  wishes  of  certain  pu[)ils,  and  in  view 

more  advanced  pupils  from  the  schools  in  the  sur-  of  the  possible  abandonment  of  the  checsemaking 

rounding  parishes,  and  tiiis  the  Commibte.j  \vas  able  and  battevinaking  classes  conducted  by  the  itinerant 

to  accomplish  by  means  of  building  uiid  annual  grants  instructors,  arrangements  were  made  by  means  ot  a 

to  the  Managers  of  Dumfries  Ac-idem}',  Lockerbie  grant  to  the  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School,  for  the  free 

Public  School,  Annan  Academy,  Wallace  Hull  admission  to  that  school  of  all  students  desiring  to 

Academy,  and  Langholm  Academy.  The  ljuilding  attend  from  Dumfriesshire.  Those  attending  also 

grants  do  not  call  forany  special  remark,  butit  may  he  receive  from  the  committee  their  train  fare  and 

noted  that  the  annual  grants  from  the  Teclmical  Drant  an  allowance  towards  lodging  expenses.  The  students 

consist  of  (1)  certain  fixed  slump  sums  amounting  in  who  have  taken  a<lvantage  of  this  arrangement  have 

all  to  £205,  and  (2)  oa[>itation  grants  p.iid  in  respect  numbered  in  1892,  13  ; in  1893,  21 ; in  1894,  48 ; in 

of  pupils  who,  having  previously  passed  the  sixth  1895,  29;  in  1896,  26  ; in  1897,15.^  (7.)  Grants  to 

standard,  pass  examination  by  the  Science  and  Art  Local  Committees”  providing  Technical  Instruction. 

Department  in  one  or  more  of  a comprehensive  list  of  — Grants  are  offered  to  local  coininittees  providing 
subjects,  iucluding  agriculture,  chemistry,  machine  technical  instruction  under  the  Science  and  Ait 
constructionauddrawiiig,  mathematics,  magnetism  end  Dej.>artment’s  regulations,  but  these  have  not  as  yet, 
electricity,  hygiene, Sloyd,  and  cookery.  Thecapitation  except  in  th<^  case  of  the  “ selected  ” schools,  been 
grants  are  distributed  at  so  much  per  pass,  and  in  the  ' taken  much  advantage  of.  It  is  to  be  lioped,  how- 
a"-greoati>  are  equal  to  the  amount  (£205)  of  the  ever,  that  when  the  older  pupils  come  to  leave  the 

fixed  grants.  Where  fees  arc  cliargid  it  is  a condition  rural  schools,  a fair  proportion  of  these  who  may 

that  ^lese  are  not  to  exceed  3s.  per  pupil  per  subject  not  be  able  to  attend  the  secondary  schools,  will 
per  aunum,  and  at  lejist  one-hulf  of  the  fees  to  be  evince  a desire  for  further  instruction  in  evening 
refunded  to  the  pupils  for  each  subject  in  which  they  sdiools. 

pass  the  Science  and  Art  Exainiuation..  (3.)  Elemen-  3.  Genera!.  Remarks. — The  committee  has  always 

tary  Schools. In  order  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  been  of  opinion  that,  however  desirable  pioneer 

technical  subjects  in  the  rural  schools,  and  also  in  the  work,  such  as  has  been  described,  may  be  tor 
junior  classes  in  the  “Selcch^d”  schools,  grants  at  a awakening  the  interest  of  the  older  people,  the  best 
rate  not  exceeding  2s,  6rf.  per  herd  are  given  in  results  are  more  likely  to  be  got  by  providing 

respect,  of  pupils  passing  inspection  in  standards  V.  instruction  for  the  young,  both  in  the  elementary 

and  VI.,  and  who  (1)  have  been  instructed  in  cookery  schools,  and  in  the  higher  or  secondary  schools, 
by  a qualified  teacher,  or  (2)  are  examined  in  drawing  The  work  of  the  committee  on  its  more  permanent 
or  Sloyd  by  a Science!  and  Art  Inspector, or  (3)  pass  side  is  really  only  in  process  of  development.  The 
inspection  under  the  Code  in  book-keeping,  chemistry,  new  academy  at  Dumfries  was  only  opened  the  other 
mathematics,  shorthand,  or  agriculture.  The.se  grants  day,  and  the  additional  buildings  at  Annan, 
to  be  expended  in  remunerating  the  teachers  and  Langholm,  and  Lockerbie  were  only  completed 
defraying  other  necessary  expenses  of  these  schools,  very  recently,  and  it  can  readily  be  understood  that- 
(4)  Apparatus  Grants. — Grants  varying  in  amount,  the  work  at  these  schools  has  been  carried  on  under 
acnordinsf  to  the  importance  of  the  school,  are  given  difficulties.  The  committee  believes,  however,  that 
towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  etc.,  the  managers  right  lines  are  being  followed,  and  that  good  work 
being  usually  required  to  provide  at  least  a half  of  the  will  be  done  on  these  lines,  more  especially  as  the 
cost.  administration  of  the  grants  for  secondary  education 

21320.  Are  they  given  by  the  County  Council! — By  and  technical  education  throughout,  the  whole 
the  County  Council : we  give  usually  half,  sometimes  county,  iucluding  the  burghs,  with  tlie  exception  of 
a third,  the  managers  find  the  rest.  (5.)  Bursaries  one  burgh,  Sanquhar,  is  now  under  the  charge  of  one 
<md  Free  Scholarships. — In  order  to  assist  promising  committee  representative  of  all  the  interests  con- 
pnpils  residing  mure  than  four  miles  from  any  of  the  cerned.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  already 
central  schools  who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  at  made,  the  Commission  is  respectfully  ^ referred  to 
one  or  other  of  these  schools,  a certain  number  of  the  note  on  page  5 of  the  committee’s  report  for 
bursaries  of  £10  each  (with  free  education  in  addition)  year  1895-96,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
tenable  for  three  years  are  awai-ded  by  competition,  is  a gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  passes  m 
aud  an  equal  number  of  scholarships,  entitling  the  technical  .subjects  for  which  grants  were  paid  to  the. 
holaer  to  free  education,  are  awarded  in  the  same  various  School  Boards  throughout  the  county. 


Hole  referred  to. 


Yeai. 

caltui'e. 

Ee^omy. 

Cookery. 

Chetnistry. 

Woollen 

keeping. 

j Mathc-  j 

Short- 

hand. 

Drawing 

Sloyd. 

Total 

To  1892, 

340 

161 

116 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

625 

To  1893, 

836  j 

320 

97 

7 

66 

9 

- 

- 

- 

835 

To  1894, 

510  ' 

495 

160 

10 

83 

6 

19 

- 

- 

1,283 

To  1895, 

474 

496 

160 

9 

91 

18 

84 

5 

308 

1,645 

To  1896, 

484 

522 

200 

10 

88 

38 

81 

17  ' 

*405 

1,845 

Grand  Totals,  . 

2,144 

1,994 

733 

44 

328 

. 71 

184 

22 

713 

6,233 

•7  Sloyd. 
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21S27.  First,  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee; underthe  head  of  pioneer  work,  you  mentioned 
cookery  and  laundry  work ; were  those  lectures  wh’ch 
you  spoke  of  accompanied  by  demonstration.s  and 
also  hy  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who 
were  attending  those  lectures  ? — First  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  also  a practice  class. 

21328.  A class  of  adults;  not  the  school  children! 
— No.  adults. 

21329.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  permanent  work 
and  the  preparatory  classes  for  teachers  aud  pupil 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  was  it  intended  by 
these  classes  co  teach  trades  or  merely  to  teach  the 
principles  of  certain  trades  to  he  followed  up  after 
children  had  left  the  schools  ‘I — Exclusively  the 
principles,  we  have  never  had  the  idea  of  teaching 
trades  at  all. 

21330.  Coming  to  the  question  of  Sloyd;  T under- 
stand that  the  teachers  attend  the  classes  with  a view 
that  they  ultimately  should  he  able  to  teach  Sloyd 
tliemselves  in  the  schools  1 — Yes. 

21331.  Meaning  by  Sloyd,  woodwork ! — Yes,  that 
was  the  object  in  view. 

21332.  Is  there  any  metal  work  in  Scotland! — 
Not  in  this  county. 

21333.  I suppose  Sloyd  is  always  connected  with 
drawing! — Yes,  the  two  things  went  togetlier. 

21334.  And  the  opinion  of  your  committee  would 
be  that  any  attempt  to  teach  what  in  Ireland  they 
call  handicraft,  meaning  a certain  amount  of  wood- 
work, without  clra^ving  would  be  very  useless! — I 
tliink  that  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

21335.  We  have  a term  which  we  know  very  well, 
results  fees,  by  which  part  of  the  salary  of  our  Irish 
teachers  are  paid ; you  mentioned  capitation  grants ! 
— Yes,  so  much  per  head. 

21336.  Those  grants  I suppose  are  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  Irish  results  fees! — Yes.  We  had  the 
idea  we  should  give  the  managers  of  the  selected 
schools  certain  slump  or  fixed  sums  which  did  not 
depend  on  the  results  at  all,  they  had  spent  so  much 
money  or  sunk  capital  so  to  speak. 

21337.  In  a school  where  Sloyd  is  in  operation, 
what  is  the  method  by  which  you  pay  the  teacher  for 
teaching  the  Sloyd ; how  do  you  ascertain  the  amount 
■ of  passes  that  the  children  make  and  the  amount  due 
'to  the  teacher ! — We  only  pay  after  inspection  by  a 
■Government  Inspector. 

21338.-  And  not  a grant  similar  to  the  Irish  results 
fee  grant,  after  examining  each  individual  child's 
work! — That  is  done  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Inspector,  and  we  then  pay  on  his  report  so  much 
per  head. 

21389.  Mr.  Steuthers. — IIa^‘e  you  any  oj)inion 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  attendance  at 
the  cookery  classes  for  older  people  and  the  classes  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  they  all  seem  to  have  fallen 
off  more  or  less  at  one  period! — Yes,  people  go  with 
a rush  to  something  new,  others  have  got  all  the 
instruction  which  they  tliiok  they  can  get  and  leave  : 
there  is  only  a limited  number  of  the  older 
people  who  care  for  this  technical  instruction,  we  look 
to  the  young. 

21340.  About  what  age  would  these  older  people 
be  as  a rule ! — I'wenty  and  upwards. 

21341.  But  would  there  not  be  the  possibility  of 
getting  a younger  class  of  pupils,  those  who  had  left 
school,  pupils  between  fourteen  or  eighteen  to  attend 
special  classes! — Yes,  I believe  there  would  be,  but 
we  wish,  if  possible,  to  give  them  the  instruction  ki 
the  schools ; we  hope  we  will  give  everyone  who 
wants  that  instruction  the  opportunity  of  getting  it 
in  a school  somewhere,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 

21342.,  During  the  day  ! — Yes. 

21343.  Up  to  what  nge  do  you  expect  the  pupils 
will  remain  in  these  central  schools! — We  liope  to 
fifeetn,  possibly  over,  but  Mr.  Malcolm,  Head  Master 
of  Dryfesdale  School,  will  speak  as  to  some  of  these 
particulars,  he  will  give  you  exact  information. 

21344.  During  that  time  they  would  be  devoting 


their  whole  attention  to  education,  they  would  not  be 
employed  at  home  in  any  way ! — No,  not  at  the 
central  schools. 

21345.  There  would  be  only  a comparatively  few 
who  would  attend  to  fourteen  or  fifteen'! — Yes. 

21346.  Could  notsomething  he  clone  for  the  sake  of 
those  pupils  who  must  in  many  cases  leave  school  at 
thirteen,  and  who  nevertheless  are  interested  in  such 
subjects  as  cookery  or  agriculture ! — My  hope  is  that 
that  will  be  done  in  the  evening  classes. 

21347.  Have  you  thought  of  any  plan  for  drafting 
pupils  out  of  the  day  schools  as  it  were  into  the 
evening  schools,  keeping  the  two  in  continuous 
operation ! — There  is  such  a school  in  operation  now  at 
Lockerbie  in  the  evening,  very  well  attended  indeed, 
with  that  object  in  view. 

21348.  But  you  have  not  thought  of  any  machinery 
by  which  a pupil  when  he  says  he  is  going  to  leave  the 
day  school  should  be  put  in  train  for  going  to  an 
evening  school  ! — Under  compulsion  do  you  mean! 

21349.  No,  by  strong  suasion! — That  has  been 
attempted  in  Lockerbie. 

21360.  Among  the  special  classes  for  training 
teachers  youmade  no  mention  of  drawing  es]>ecially1— 
That  went  with  Sloyd,  Mr  Jerome  Wallace,  wlio 
conducted  the  classes,  is  here  and  will  be  able  to 
speak  precisely. 

21351.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  drawing  is 
taught  in  the  county  in  elementary  schools ! — All  over 
it,  I think  it  is  quite  a general  subject,  1 hoped  Mr. 
Barrie,  the  Ins|Jector,  would  have  been  here  to-day, 
but  he  is  engaged, 

2I352.  Tnun  about  tliose  five  central  schools  you 
spoke  of,  has  anything  been  done  to  strengthen  the 
staff  of  tho.se  schools  on  the  technical  side ! — Yes,  it 
is  a condition  that  they  must  have  a thoroughly 
qualified  staff' before  we  give  the  grant. 

21353.  I don’t  mean  adding  a teacher  with  general 
qualifications,  who  might  teacli  Latin  or  French  or 
mathematics  or  English,  but  one  who  would  definitely 
teach  science,  definitely  teach  dru.wiug  and  definitely 
teach  woodwork  ! — We  are  working  to  that  now,  it  is 
a slow  process  but  we  have  it  in  view  that  the 
classes  should  be  taught  by  a man  specially  trained 
for  the  purpose. 

21354.  So  that  the  technical  side  of  education  in 
those  schools  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  general 
•secondai-y  work ! — No,  it  must  be  kept  distinctly  in 
view. 

21355.  T think  you  have  amalgamated  the 
secondary  committee  and  the  technical  education 
committee! — That  was  done  last  year. 

21356.  And  that  scheme  is  now  in  operation  !— 
Yes. 

21357.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  under  that  scheme, 
you  cam,  so  to  speak,  slump  the  two  grants  and 
distribute  it  geneially  or  must  the  technical  money 
be  earmarked  for  technical  purposes! — We  put  them 
together  and  that  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

21358.  That  is  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Act! — Yes,  at  least  we  read  it  that  way,  aud 
have  followed  that  course. 

21359.  Have  you  any  doubts  on  that  point ! — None 
at  all,  we  thought  it  the  better  way  and  adopted  it, 
and  the  Education  Board  has  approved  of  it, 

21360.  You  spoke  of  £205  which  each  school 
might  get  in  grants  in  addition  to  the.  fixed  sum,  doe.s 
that  mean  £205  for  each  school ! — No ; we  have  .set 
aside  £410  for  subsidising  technical  work  in  the 
selected  schools,  and  out  of  that  sum,  we  give  slump 
grants  amounting  in  all  to  £205  for  those  five 
schools ; the  other  £205  i.s  set  aside  for  capitation 
grants,  and  accordiugly  tliose  who  make  the  most 
passes  will  get  the  most  of  this  £205. 

21361.  The  managers  of  the  schools  pay  half 
or  osie-third  of  the  cost  of  the  apparatus ! — Tes. 

21362.  Does  the  same  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
building ! — We  are  only  able  to  give  one-eighth  to 
one-twelfth,  they  have  spent  thousands  of  pounds. 
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21363.  So  the  local  contribution  is  ever  so  much 
<rreater  than  the  contribution  of  the  central 
committee  1 — Undoubtedly. 

21364.  I suppose  you  regard  it  as  indispensable  in 
any  scheme  of  education  of  this  kind  that  the  local 
interest'  should  be  encouraged  and  maintained  1 — 
Certainly,  I think  it  is  hopeless  unless  you  get  local 
interest. 

21365.  And  it  would  not  be  much  good  for  a 
central  department  to  spend  money  in  erecting 
technical  schools  through  the  countiy  and  administer- 
ing it  from  the  capital  of  the  country? — I think 
you  must  liave  both  to  be  perfectly  successful.  You 
cannot  leave  it  all  to  the  local  authority,  that  is  my 
opinion,  you  must  have  some  comijelling  power 
behind  the  local  authority  to  direct  it  and  to  see  that 
it  is  doing  its  duty. 

21366.  On  the  other  hand  you  would  not  have  the 
compelling  power  alone,  but  something  to  be 
compelled  in  tlie  locality? — I.  think  so. 

2136".  To  what  extent  are  the  bur.saries  and  free 
acholarships  availed  of? — We  are  only  able  to  give 
eleven  each  year,  but  we  had  some  sixty  applications 
for  them. 

21368.  Will  you  make  it  a condition  in  the  case  of 
these  bursaries  that  they  must  complete  their  three 
years  at  a secondary  school  ? — We  ha  ve  not  made  thata 
condition  yet,  we  don’t  wish  to  be  too  strict  to  begin 
with. 

21369.  But  you  will  aim  at  that  by  and  by?— 
Yes. 

21370.  You  would  not  think  it  satisfactory  that  a 
pupil  should  get  a scholarshi])  of  that  kind,  go  to 
a secondary  school  for  a year  and  go  away  again? — 
We  would  like  that  they  should  stay  three 
years. 

21371.  It  would  be  so  much  money  lost? — In  a 
great  measure. 

21372.  Rev,  Dr.  Evans. — You  used  the  word 
slump  and  I don’t  understand  it? — A slump  sum 
means  a fixed  sum  not  depending  on  anything  in  the 
way  of  passes  or  results. 

21 373.  V ou  said  you  abvays  began  with  the  young, 
now  why  ? — We  have  found  that  the  older  people 
come  and  attend  lectures,  listen  to  them  and  go  away 
and  forget  it  almost  all  in  a great  many  instances. 
But  we  think  the  young  vvill  be  able  to  retain  what 
they  learn  if  they  are  kept  at  tlie  school,  and  get  to 
know  what  is  considered  the  best  way  of  doing  things, 
they  won’t  know  how  to  do  a thing  badly  when  they 
are  trained  to  do  it  right  to  begin  with. 

21374.  You  spoke  of  preparatory  classes  for 
teachers,  where  are  they  held  ? — In  Dumfries  and 
Lockerbie. 

21375.  And  you  have  similar  classes  for  iu- 
sti-uction  in  agriculture? — We  had  them,  but  not 
now,  we  suppose  the  teachers  have  got  all  the 
instruction  they  wish  to  enable  them  to  teach  it  in 
primary  schools. 

21376.  And  you  told  us  that  cookery  was  taught 
by  the  county  instructress? — Yes. 

21377.  Now  would  you  kindly  indicate  what  her 
functions  are,  what  she  does,  does  she  go  from  school 
to  school!  — No,  in  centres.  Take  a village,  the 
cookery  classes  are  advertised  to  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  people  attend  there, 
she  gives  so  many  lessons,  and  then  moves  on  to 
the  next  village. 

21378.  She  is  a peripatetic  teacher  ? — That  is  so;  of 
course  her  services  have  been  dispensed  with  now, 
we  have  been  round  all  tlie  villages,  and  she  went 
round  a second  time,  and  even  a third  time,  to  some 
places,  until  the  supply  of  grown  up  pupils  was 
exhausted. 

21379.  I think  you  said  also  that  you  had  selected 
or  secondary  schools  and.  also  secondary  departments, 
are  those  secondary  departments  in  Board  schools  ? — 
Yes;  there  is  one  in  Dumfries,  the  Dumfries  Academy, 
they  have  a secondary  department  in  Lockerbie,  they 


have  a secondary  department  with  a Board  school,  Dumfries. 
Langholm  Academy,  the  district  town  of  ocj.igfigg?. 
another  divdsion  of  tiie  county  that  is  a Board  school,  — — 

they  are  all  Board  schools,  I should  say,  with  the 
exception  of  Wallace  Hall,  wliich  is  under  a body  of  Aiticen,t'.H  a, 
governors. 

21380.  But  there  are  elemenbrry  classes  in  these 
schools  with  pupils  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  ? 

—Yes. 

21381.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — About  the  bursaries  and 
free  scholarships,  you  said  that  there  were  eleven  of 
these;  does  that  .mean  that  there  are  eleven  bursaries 
and  eleven  free  scholarships,  or  both  together 
eleven? — eleven  of  each. 

21382.  And  the  bursaries  are  valued  at  £10  each  ? 

—Yes. 

21383.  Is  the  free  scholarship  of  the  same  value  ? 

— No;  the  value  depends  on  the  fees  charged.  There 
are  only  two  schools  where  fees  are  charged,  the  Dum- 
fries Academy  and  Wallace  Hall. 

Mr.  Eobson. — For  one  or  two  subjects. 

WitTiess. — At  all  the  other  schools  the  education  is 
quite  free. 

21384.  Captain  Shaw. — Could  you  tell  us  what  is 
the  total  amount  you  have  at  your  disposal  for  tech- 
nical instruction  ? — About  £1,100  yearly ; it  varies  a 
good  deal,  according  to  the  swine  fever  in  the  country; 
if  there  is  swine  fever  we  get  less  money. 

21385.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  for  instruction 
in  agriculture  beyond  what  is  given  in  these  seoondary 
schools? — Not  yet. 

21385a.  Do  you  contemplate  doing  so  ? — Dr. 

Gillespie  will  speak  as  to  that  point;  we  hope  to 
have  a college,  if  we  can  get  it,  for  the  southei-n 
counties. 

21386.  At  present  students  go  in  for  the  Science 
and  Art  examination  in  agriculture  ? — In  the  selected 
schools. 

21387.  Do  you  think  they  get  a good  knowledge  of 
agriculture  from  such  a course,  or  merely  bookwork 
answering  ?— It  is  the  best  we  have  at  present;  if 
anything  higher  or  better  could  be  instituted,  we  would 
go  in  for  it.  What  we  have  done  is  to  take  the  best 
we  could  get  for  the  present. 

21388,  You  have  not  any  classes  formed  for  prac- 
tical instruction  ? — Not  yet ; in  connection  with  this 
college  there  is  a wish  that  some  such  arraugement 
should  be  mivde. 

21389.  Mr.  Steuthers. — But  you  have  already 
example  plots  under  the  management  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  West  of  Scotland  College  ? — Yes,  those 
are  for  farmers,  not  scholai’s. 

^1390.  Captain  Shaw. — They  are  not  utilised  by 
the  boys  in  the  secondary  schools? — No. 

21391.  Is  agriculture  taught,  in  all  the  elemen- 
tary Scotch  schools  ? — I think  not  throughout  Scot- 
land. 

21392.  Then  there  is  one  remark  you  made  about 
the  results  of  the  inspection  of  Sloyd  by  the  Science 
and  Art  department ; they  don’t  say  that  each  student 
has  passed — they  merely  give  a general  pass  for  the 
whole  class  ? — Some  of  these  points  I cannot  speak 
to ; Mr.  Barrie  would  have  given  exact  informa- 
tion. 

21393,  Because  I think  there  is  a wrong  impression 
that  each  boy  passed,  and  you  gave  your  grant  on 
each  boy  that  passed ; you  said  so  in  your  evidence  I 
— We  pay  for  the  pupils  certified  by  the  inspector. 

21394.  The  inspector  does  non  pass  each  boy 
separately ; he  reports  on  the  whole  class  ? 

Mr.  Robson. — We  give  a grant  for  the  total  of  the 
class — so  mudi  per  head. 

21395.  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson. — From  what  source  does 
the  County  Council  derive  its  funds  ? — Government 
grant. 

21396.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  grant  to 
this  county? — £1,100;  we  always  hope  for  £1,000; 
we  have  sometimes  got  £1,100,  and  have  Jmd  to 
take  £800. 
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21397.  I thought  it  had  been  raised  by  an  assess- 
ment on  the  county  ? — No  ; the  County  Council  had 
the  option  of  applying  this  money  to  tlie  relief  of 
rates  or  making  provision  for  technical  instruction, 
and  -we  chose  to  give  it  for  technical  instruction. 

21398.  You  gave  jiublic  lectures  for  farmers ; were 
those -well  attended! — They  were  to  begin  with,  and 
then  they  fell  ofi'. 

21399.  They  think  they  have  got  knowledge 
enough ! — It  looks  like  it,  unfortunately. 

214O0.  With  field  experiments,  did  the  teachers 
go  out  and  take  farmers  and  otliers  so  as  to  see  in  the 
fields  how  the  various  cro)is  were  advancing! — They 
weie  only  accompanied  in  most  instances  by  a small 
local  committee  of  farmers,  but  the  lectures  explan- 
atory ot  these  experiments  were  well  attended. 

21401.  As  to  butter-making,  have  the  jmpils  at- 
tained marked  excellence  in  butter-making  1 — Many 
of  those  who  attended  have  ; it  can  be  seen ; even 
those  who  attended  some  yeais  ago  still  go  on  making 
good  butter. 

21402.  Does  the  article  compete,  do  you  think, 
with  what  comes  from  Denmai'k! — Only  to  a limited 
extent.  In  this  county  there  is  a good  deal  of  new 
milk  sold,  and  very  little  butter  made,  comparatively 
speaking. 

21,403.  What  proportion  of  the  building  is  paid  for 
by  the  public  grant — this  committee’s  grant  ? — From 
one-eighth  to  one-twelfth. 

^1404.  Ami  from  what  source  are  the  other  portions 
got  ? — Rates  levied  on  the  parish ; tliat  sterns  to  be  a 
little  hard  on  the  particular  parish,  the  rates  levied 
on  vhe  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

21405.  What  is  the  value  of  the  capitation  grant 
you  give  to  each  pupil  that  passes  a certuid  subject  ? — 
From  £1,  we  have  got  £2,  I think,  for  some  of  the 
subjects ; those  ai'e  in  the  Science  and  Art  classes 
in  the  selected  schools.  In  the  rural  schools  we 
have  only  been  able  to  give  2s.  6d.,  and  it  is  too  little, 
I think. 

21406.  Mr.  tloLi.or. — Is  the  entire  organization  as 
regards  education  in  your  county  carried  on  by  the 
County  Council! — No,  we  have  only  the  technical 
instruction  and  secondary  education.  All  the  ele- 
mentary work  is  carried  on  entirely  by  School  Boards, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  County  Council. 


21407.  But  do  they  not  dovetail  into  each  other 
so  to  say,  for  general  purposes! — They  do. 

21408,  They  work  harmoniously,  1 presume!— 
They  do  ; we  have  the  money,  and  we  say,  in  effect 
if  you,  the  School  Board,  will  make  certain  aiTaii«e- 
ments,  we  will  hanfl  this  money  over  vo  you,  but  we 
do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements. 

21409.  Socially,  is  there  any  distinction  between 
the  class  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools! — None  whatever.  By  elementary  I mean 
1;he  rural  schools  where  the  younger  childi-en  are,  and 
we  hope  they  will  come  to  the  secondary  school,  but 
in  the  secondary  school  there  are  the  young  of  the 
parish  in  which  that  school  is  situated. 

21410.  In  Dumfries  have  you  elementary  schools 
along  with  secondary  schools !-  Yes. 

21411.  And  from  the  elementary  they  are  expected 
to  go  into  the  secondary  school ! — Yes,  that  is  the 
expectation. 

21412.  And  socially  there  is  no  distinction! — 
None  whatever. 

21413.  What  is  the  average  rate  per  head  for  the 
education  of  a child  in  the  place  where  we  are  at 
present,  counting  all  the  sums — what  you  get  from 
the  County  Council,  the  Scotch  Department,  and  tlie 
Science  and  Ai't  Department ! — I could  not  answer 
that,  but  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  parti- 
culars. 

21414.  And  perhaps  at  the  same  time  you  will 
kindly  let  us  have  a copy  of  your  statement  for 
1894-95 !— Yes. 

21415.  Mr.  SriiUTirEKS. — Was  there  any  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  attend  those  special 
classes  you  had  in  Sloyd  and  drawing  and  agriculture ! 
— None  whatev  er,  they  seemed  very  anxious  to  come. 

21416.  Did  you  charge  them  a fee  ! — No. 

21417.  Mr.  Strothers. — What  was  the  length  of 
the  course  at  the  Kilmai'nock  dairy  school  ? — We  say 
they  must  not  take  leas  than  six  days — some  took  six 
weeks. 

21418.  Y’ou  are  aware  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  eye  of  the  department! — None  at  all. 

21419.  But  one  shades  pfl' into  the  other — the  one 
school  may  be  both  elementary  and  secondary  ! — Yes. 
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Rev,  J.  Gillespie,  ll.d.,  Chairman,  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  examined. 


21420.  CliAiRMAii, — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland! — lam. 

21421.  And  a member  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  of  Dumfries? — Yes, 
and  I may  add  that  I have  been  veiy  actively  and 
intimately  associated  with  all  mo^'ements  for  agri- 
cultural education  throughout  Scotland  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a century. 

21422.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  your  experience  of 
agricultural  teaching  in  rural  schools! — I think  that 
the  elements  of  agriculture  can  be  quite  successfully 
taught  in  rural  schools,  and  I am  of  opinion,  from 
obsei  vation,that  they  are  successfully  taught.  Giants 
are  given  uiidei’  the  Code  and  by  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee here  for  agriculture  as  a special  subject,  and  I 
believe  I am  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  grants 
are  as  numerous  for  that  subject  as  for  any  other ; and 
it  is  successfuilv  taught  from  text-books. 

21423.  "What  sort  of  text-books  are  they — are  they 
very  ambitious  books! — No,  simple  books. 

21424.  Js  there  a good  deal  of  matter  to  be  got  up 
by  iiieuiory'i—  No,  not  a great  deal;  the  simple  facts 
of  nature  that  are  seen  around,  and  especially  nature 
seen  on  faims,  are  explained,  and  one  great  advan- 
tage is  that  the  fai'ms  amund  constitute  object  lessons 
that  the  teacher  can  appeal  to  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  effect.  The  children  in  the  rural  schools  are 
almost  entiiely  either  farmers’  sons,  or  sons  of 
agricultural  labourers  connected  with  farming  more 


or-  less  directly,  and  those  children  are  perfectly 
familiar  day  by  day  with  everything  that  takes  place 
on  a farm  as  far  as  they  can  see  it,  and  are  quite 
able  to  appreciate  any  illustration  that  the  teacher 
appeals  to. 

31425.  Farming  in  Scotland  is  of  a very  superior 
character  to  the  average  farming  in  Ireland  ! — Well, 
I have  only  been  once  in  Ireland.  I would  not  like 
to  criticise  Irish  fanniug,  hut  no  doubt  it  is. 

21426.  That  being  so,  you  think,  I believe,  that 
experimental  plots  in  connection  with  rui'al  schools  in 
Scotland  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose ! — I don’t 
think  they  would  serve  a good  purpose,  they  would 
be  unnecessary,  and  I don’t  think  they  would  be  « ell 
done  or  carried  out  successfully,  and  I think  they 
would  perhaps  do  more  harm  than  good,  because  tliey 
would  lead  to  a bad  impression  being  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  agricultural  community.  They  are  un- 
necessary in  Scotland,  because  these  object  lessons 
are  universal  l ound  the  schools. 

21427.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  agidculture ! — Very  great 
importance. 

21428.  AVhat  length  of  com-se  wmiid  you  think 
sufficient!— Unfortunately  the  teachers  that  have 
been  taught — the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  tliat 
have  got  special  instruction — have  only  had  a com'se 
of  about  a month.  ,L  am  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Rural  Economy  connected  with  Edinburgh  University; 
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■ve  have  encouraged  and  subsidised  a course  there 
wliich  lasts  onlya  month,  and  I am  of  0]>inion  that  is 
quite  insufficient.  Ttis,  of  course, betterthannothing, 
but  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  a more  systematic 
course  would  be  organised  and  carried  out.  And  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  in  such  a countiy  as 
Scotland  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  in  our  normal 
.schools,  where  a very  large  proportion  of  our  actual 
teachers  are  trained,  there  was  provision  made  for 
giving  them  a sufficient  course,  at  all  events  in  the 
principles  of  agriculture. 

21429.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  term  normal 
school ; does  that  answer  to  training  college  in 
Ireland  1 — I suppose  it  does. 

Mr,  Stbutiiers. — It  is  the  same  thing. 

21430.  Chairman. — Do  you  corroborate  Mr. 
Aitkeu’s  evidence  as  to  the  good  done  by  experiments 
of  the,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  College? — I 
tliink  they  have  done  more  good  than  anytliing 
connected  with  agriculture  in  Scotland  of  recent 
years.  The  experiments  themselves  were  valuable, 
Uit  they  have  awakened  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  to  a degree  I have  not  seen  aroused  by  any 
other  movement.  The  farmers  have  been  led  to 
ttink'on  practical  agricultural  questions  to  a greater 
decree  than  they  did  before,  and  I believe,  in 
consequence  of  this,  are  farming  more  economically 
than  they  did  before.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  pro- 
ducing perhaps  fully  better  crops  than  they  did,  and 
doing  it  at  a less  cost,  cheapening  production.  I 
think  any  such  scheme  as  that  is  of  the  greatest 
jiractical  benefit  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  actual 
farmers  of  the  present  day. 

21431.  How  far  do  the  teaching  experiments  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  College  extend ; to 
what  distance  from  the  central  point  1 — Well,  the 
idea  has  been  to  have  three  centres  in  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  to  make 
these  centres  the  headquarters  of  the  counties  that 
are  adjacent,  lie  nearest  to  them,  and  the  Glasgow 
and  Technical  College  is  supposed  to  include  within 
its  area  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  1 believe  they 
also  experiment  in  Fife,  but  I don’t  know  how  they 
came  to  go  to  Fife. 

21432.  I believe  that  you  attach  vreat  imjiortance 
to  instruction  i-egarding  live  stock  ? — That  is  a j>art  of 
agricultural  education  in  this  country  that  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected,  except  in  .such  places  as 
Cirencester  or  Duwnton  in  England.  I am  not  sure 
whether  they  do  it  at  Doumton  or  not,  but  I had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  with  great  care  for  two 
days  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada ; they  have  a most  complete  and  successful 
system  there  of  demonstrations  with  live  stock. 
They  have  a.  special  class  room,  fitted  with,  very  steep 
benches,  and  inco  this  class  room  animals  of  vaiious 
breeds  are  brought,  and  the  pixifessor  demonstrates 
the  cliaracteristics  of  the  different  breeds,  not  simply 
of  the  individual  breed.s,  the  separate  breeds,  but  of 
the  breeds  for  separate  purposes,  beef  producers,  dairy 
producers,  what  are  the  characteristics  that  ought  to 
be  aimed  at  in  producing  those  breeds,  and  then  the 
pupils  are  brought  down  to  demonstrate  one  by  one, 
and  are  criticised  by  their  fellow  pupils  and  by  the 
professor,  and  I believe  that  that,  especially  in  a 
great  live-stock  producing  country  like  Ireland, 
would  be  extremely  valuable,  because  it  would  help 
the  farmers  to  understand  the  ideal  at  which  they 
should  aim,  for  whatever  purpose  they  have  in  view, 
in  producing  any  class  of  breed. 

21433.  Mr.  Molloy. — Dr.  Gillespie,  have  you  men- 
tioned thar  the  elementary  teachers  bring  their  pupils 
oat  to  see  how  farming  was  conducted  on  the 
neighbouring  farmers’  fields ; do  the  farmers  offer  any 
objection  to  that! — It  is  not  done,  because  they 
don’t  require  to  do  it.  They  would  offer  no  objection, 
but  in  point  of  fact  I don’t  know  that  it  is  done, 
because  the  children  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
fields  around  them  and  the  teacher  is,  and  he  can 
appeal  to  those  fields  as  object  lessons. 


21434.  Would  you  advocate  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  in  the  normal  schools,  or,  as  we  call 
them  training  colleges,  to  agriculture.  Would  you 
think  it  right  that  fanms  should  be  attached  to  those 
colleges,  and  that  practical  agriculture  should  be 
exhibited  to  the  students? — No,  I don’t  think  they 
should  be  attached  to  a traiuing  college  or  normal 
school.  I am  very  much  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  several  farm  colleges  in  Scotland  on  the 
same  lines  as  this  college  in  Guelph  to  which  I have 
refeiTed.  A movement  has  been  initiated  now,  an 
attempt  to  get  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland 
to  combine  and  establish  an  experimental  college  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  with  a teaching  staff  and 
an  experimental  farm  attached,  but  I don’t  think  it 
wouhl  do  at  an  elementai’y  or  normal  school. 

21435.  In  connection  with  the  three  places  you 
mentioned,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  will 
those  colleges  have  farms  attached  to  them  that  the 
students  can  go  out  and  see  the  work  carried  on  ? — 
No.  In  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  College 
tliey  utilise  the  Saturdays,  which  otherwise  would  be 
holidays,  to  visit,  sometimes  at  great  distances, 
representative  farms,  and  to  see  the  different  systems 
pursued  on  these  farms.  I think  that  is  the  most 
that  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

21436.  Ls  instruction  in  agidculture  confined  to 
rural  schools,  or  do  boys  in  Dumfries  get  instruction 
in  agriculture? — I am  not  aware  about  Dumfries 
Academy,  but  in  all  the  other  secondary  schools  in 
Dumfrieshire  they  do. 

21437.  And  you  mentioned  from  text-books — 
would  you  favour  us  with  a list  of  the  textbooks  ? — 
I could  ascertain.  There  are  forty-three  parishes,  I 
think,  in  the  ctmnty,  and  in  those  forty-three  parishes 
there  are  twenty-eight  boards. 

2143S.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  the  farmers  as  a 
class  readily  accept  instruction  as  to  better  modes  of 
farming  ? — I think  they  did  not  use  to,  they  don’t 
readily  yet,  but  1 think  they  are  gradually  melting. 

21439.  We  look  upon  them,  without  any  discredit 
to  them,  in  some  ways  as  rather  immovable  ? — We 
call  them  very  conservative  in  their  habits. 

21440.  It  is  a more  complimentary  term  than  stolid 
and  immovable  ? — WpU,  such  work  as  has  been  done 
by  this  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College  has  done  more  to  break  down  that  characteris- 
tic uf  which  you  speak  than  anything  else.  You  find 
a farmer  who  sneers  at  agricultural  science  and  will 
not  be  moved  by  it ; but  his  neighbour  is  influenced 
by  it  and  adopts  some  new  methods,  and  he  follows 
his  neighbour,  and  imagines  he  is  not  being  influenced 
by  agricultural  science. 

21441.  You  give  him  an  experiment  and  he  profits 
by  it? — Yes. 

21442.  I suppose  cattle-feeding  and  rearing  is 
becoming  the  most  profitable  department  in  Scotland  1 
— Yes,  if  any  department  can  be  called  profitable  in 
agriculture  now. 

21443.  Well  we  can  compete  with  foreign  countries, 
better  in  cattle  than  we  can  in  grain.  What  you  tell 
us  about  that  college  in  Canada  would  be  most  impor- 
tant to  be  taught  in  our  country  at  all  events,  and  I 
suppose  also  in  Scotland? — I would  very  much  like  to 
see  it  taught  extensively  in  Ireland,  because  we  get  an 
immense  number  of  Irish  cattle  here ; they  are  greatly 
improved  from  what  they  were,  but  they  will  have  to 
be  further  imiiroved. 

21444.  What  do  you  do  wit'ii  them  when  you  get 
them  here — your  grass  is  not  better  than  ours  to  feed 
them  ? — I don’t  know ; we  irear  them. 

21445.  Captain  Shaw. — How  many  schools  of  the 
Guelph  type  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  for 
Scotland  ? — I should  think  three. 

21446.  You  say  the  elements  of  agriculture  are 
successfully  taught  in  the  elementary  schools ; do  the 
elements  of  agriculture  include  elementary  botany 
and  chemistry  ? — They  should  to  a certain  extenr,  but 
I don’t  know  that  chemistry  is  much  taught. 

2 L 
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21446a.  You  think  it  should  be  taught? — It  should 
if  it  was  practicable. 

21447.  Do  you  know  in  what  class  or  standards  in 
Scotland  they  teach  agriculture  ?— 1 should  think  the 
fifth  aod  sixth. 

21448.  Then  the  students  only  get  about  two  years 
instrudioii  probably  in  agriculture  ? — Yes,  that  is  as 
far  as  tlie  rural  schools  go,  but  if  they  go  to  the 
secondary  school  they  will  get  more  advanced. 

21449.  Do  they  do  any  practical  work  in  elementary 
botany  or  elementary  chemistry  at  present? — Not  in 
the  rural  schools. 

21450.  Do  they  learn  such  subjects  as  the  amount 
of  seed  which  is  required  to  sow  an  acre  of  anything? 
—I  don’t  think  so. 

214-oi.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  useful  for  them 
to  learn  ? — I think  it  would  be  throu'n  away  on  a 
child  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

21452.  Do  you  think  learning  the  description  of 
various  breeds  of  cattle  from  a book  would  be  useful 
to  children  of  that  age? — I am  not  advocating  the 
characteristics  of  breeds  for  children. 

21453.  You  don’t  think  a child  would  be  likely  to 
recognise  an  animal  from  learning  in  a book  what  its 
points  are? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

21454.  Mr.  Strutiieks. — You  would  not  ad%-ocate 
an  Irish  child  learning  off  by  heart  a description  of 
tne  black -faced  sheep,  which  he  seldom  sees  ?— Oh, 
no. 

21455.  Captain  Shaw. — You  say  you  think  experi- 
mental plots  would  be  no  use  for  schools  ? — As  regards 
tlie  children  attending  school,  even  if  they  were 
successfully  taught,  that  they  would  be  much  good. 

I don’t  think  a child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  is  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  nice  points  that  are 
necessarily  involved  in  an  agricultural  experiment. 

21456.  In  such  plots  they  would  never  get  any 
results  which  could  be  relied  on,  working  themselves  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

21457.  But  still  they  could  be  shown  roughly  the 
best  results  by  using  certain  manures  and  cerhiin 
other  Things,  and  could  be  taught  the  value  of  experi- 
ments even  if  they  made  no  valuable  experiments 
themselves  ?— That  might  be  useful  if  you  had  not 
object  lessons  around. 

21458.  But  then  they  don’t  get  objeet-  lessons  in 
the  farms  of  failures,  which  they  might  get  in  small 
plots  of  their  own  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  so  important 
that  a child  of  that  age  should  be  taught  the  subject, 
it  is  rather  the  principles, 

21459.  You  think  he  ought  to  be  taught  the 
elements  of  botany  and  plant  life  and  chemistry  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  object  of  experi- 
ments later  on  ? — I think  so. 

21460.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  you  teach  any  por- 
tion of  entomology  in  connection  with  your  agricul- 
tural work? — No. 

2146!.  I mean  respecting  insects  and  pests  of  that 
kind  that  are  injurious  to  crops? — I don’t  think 
it  is  done,  but  it  may  be  done  with  great 
advantage. 

21462.  Have  you  any  experimental  plots  or  farms  in 
Scotland  for  purely  experimental  purposes?-— No,  I 
don’t  think  at  the  present  moment  there  is  any.  The 
Highland  Society,  of  which  I liave  been  a Director  for 
twenty  vears,  had  an  experimental  station  and  conduc- 
ted experiments,  hut  they  gave  that  up  some  half  dozen 
years  ago  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  experimental 
work  strictly  so-called. 

21463.  Nothing  done  to  explain  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  manures  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  should  be  apjjlied  ?-- Oh,  yes,  it  is  done  by 
this  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  College,  hut  it  is 
done  on  farms.  Apai't  of  a field  is  given  by  a farmer, 
and  generally  given  free  of  cost,  tlie  college  supplying 
the  manures  and  superintending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  experiment ; but  I thought  you  meant  a particular 
station  set  apart  for  experimeatal  work,  and  nothing 
but  experimental  work. 

21464.  Do  they  make  experiments  in  spraying 


potatoes  or  such  work  as  that? — Yes;  experiments 
were  conducted  within  a mile  of  here  two  yea.-s  ago. 

21465.  Or  hybridising  in  order  to  produce  bette'r 
varieties  ? - No,  that  is  done  by  private  individuals 
and  done  very  successfully. 

21466.  Are  the  results  of  this  work  obtainableany- 
where  1 — Yes ; the  work  of  the  Gla-gow  and  West  of 
Scotland  College  is  contained  each  year  in  tlie  annual 
report. 

21467.  Mr. Struthers. — Ithink,Dr,  Gillespie, you 
rather  advocate  the  trainiiigof  the  teachers  in  noimal 
schools  in  agriculture?— Yes. 

21468.  But,  of  course,  many  of  these  teachers  are 
not  going  to  be  teachers  of  rural  schools  at  all — they 
are  going  to  teach  in  large  towns,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  give  them  a course  in  elementary  science — 
botany  and  chemistry — rather  than  agriculture  specifi- 
cally?— I include  botany  and  chemistry — I mean 
agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences. 

21469.  But  rather  the  allied  sciences  than  the 
application  to  agriculture  ? — Y es,  but  there  are  matters 
in  agriculture  j)ropfir  in  addition  to  chemistry  and 
botany. 

21470.  Such  as  the  effect  of  manures,  I su))pose? 

Yes,  and  the  nature  of  soils  and  everything  cminec- 

ted  with  soils,  which  is  not  botany  or  chemistry  proper. 

21471.  It  might  come  in  under  the  head  of  geology  '? 
— Perhaps  it  might. 

21472.  You  might  call  it  a course  in  elemenfcu-y 
science  instead  of  s|>ecifically  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

21473.  Might  not  the  same  be  said  about  the  child- 
ren in  schools  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  teach 
them  agriculture,  bub  rather  such  scientific  principles 
that  they  could  comprehend  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
as  might  have  some  bearing  on  agriculture?— Yes, 
1 thinly  so,  a good  deal  depends  on  the  situation  of 
the  schcol  and  the  future  of  the  children  who  are  to 
attend  the  school. 

21474.  But  something  depends  also  on  making  the 
children  observant,  training  them  in  habits  of  observa- 
tion, and  getting  them  to  make  experiments  for  them- 
selves instead  of  reading  a thing  out  of  a book  ?— Oh, 


21475.  I daresay  you  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  inbhosei-ural  schools? 
— Yes. 

21476.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  consists  of 
learning  a book  by  heart? — I know  it  only  from  the 
elementary  school  in  my  own  parish,  and  I don’t 
think  it  is  done  that  way.  The  teacher  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified,  for  he  attended  a course  of  science  and 
art  instruction  in  London. 

21477.  Y”ou  would  not  consider  learning  a book  off 
by  heart  satisfactory  ? — No  use  at  all. 

21478.  I think  you  said  tliat  the  cour.se  of  a mouth 
which  the  teacher  received  at  the  vacation  course  in 
Edinburgh  is  not  at  all  sufficient? — I don’t  think 


21479.  So  that  men  who  have  not  received  a longer 
tritining  in  agriculture  than  that  would  not  be  com- 
petent teachers  of  agriculture? — They  might  teach 
the  elements  but  nobbing  further. 

21481).  But  for  real  agricultural  education  you 
would  look  to  more  advanced  schools  ?— Certainly. 

21481.  Especially  such  schools  as  you  spoke  of 
after  the  manner  of  Guelph,  where  there  would  he 
pupils  of  a much  mori'  advanced  age,  farmers’  sons? 

They  would  vary  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five,  and 

attached  to  the  Guelph  school  there  is  a boai'diug 
establishment ; it  is  pretty  liberally  subsidised  by  the 
State  Government.  The  pupils  work  u[)on  the  farm 
and  they  are  allowed  remuneration  for  their  work, 
and  it  costs  from  £15  to  £20  a year,  board  and 
education  and  everything. 

21482.  Would  you  have  these  live  stock  classes 
attached  to  the  present  schools  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen? -It  is  very  ditlicuitto  'work 
out  the  scheme  unless  you  start  such  a college  as 
Guelph. 

21483.  Do  you  know  the  Cumberland  County 
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Council  farm,  -where  something  of  the  kind  has  been 
done,  near  Penrith  I— i know  it  byname  only. 

214-84.  They  are  evidently  aiming  at  the  same 
purpose  there  that  yon  have  spoken  of.  I suppose 
you  think  the  knowledge  of  cattle  to  Ije  obtained  in 
these  classes  or  schools  could  not  he  attained  by  cattle 
gjjovvs  1 — No,  cattle  shows  are  not  so  very  educative. 


21485.  Don’t  you  think  that  shows  where  cattle  Dumfries, 
are  judged,  and  there  is  a large  crowd  of  observant  0^^,1911897. 
farmers  around  criticising  the  judgment,  don’t  they  — - 

learn  a good  deal  there  as  to  the  oest  of  the  breeds  1 ^.5.  ^ 

— Yes,  the  best  of  the  breeds. 

2148(5.  And  the  good  points  of  each  breedl — 

It  is  a very  indirect  and  slow  education. 


Mr,  Jons  Niciiolsom,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Dumfries 


21487.  CiiAiKMAN. — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  Dumfiies  County  Council,  and 
member  of  the  Education  Committee  1 — I am. 

21488.  You  have  a statement  thereof  the  grant 
available  for  technical  education  in  Scotland  1 — I have 
prepared  a few  statements  for  the  use  oi  the  Uom- 
mission.  In  the  first  place  I may  state  that  I began 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  thing  iii  1892-93,  and 
having  talked  to  my  friend  Mi-.  Gillespie,  he  used  his 
force  in  the  press  to  eiidea-vour  to  persuade  other 
couuties  in  Scotland  to  devote  their  money  to  techni- 
cal instruction,  and  not  any  part  of  it,  as  they  were 
entitled  to  do,  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  I think  our 
efforts  have  beou  very  successful,  or  in  otlier  words 
that  the  counties  have  begun  to  appi-eciate  the  benefit 
of  technical  instruction,  because  while  there  was 
i£4,702  of  the  grant  applied  to  rates  in  1892-93,  next 
year  tliere  was  £2,942,  next  year  it  rose  to  £5,723, 
from  a large  county  applying  the  whole  of  their 
portion  ; next  year  it  fell  to  £2,291  and  in  the  year 
ending  Whit  -iinday  last  only  £1,830  Is.  lOd.  out  of 
a grant  of  £17,099  16s.  8d.  wns  applied  to  the 
rates  in  Scotland,  the  rest  being  applied  to  techni- 
cal education.  I may  say  that  in  1892-93  the  per- 
centage of  tlie  grant  spent  on  technical  education  was 
47-G8;  next  year,  70-6  ; next  year,  80-12  ; next  year, 
107-31,  and  this  year  it  was  98-96,  stowing  a gradual 
inci-ease  on  the  amount  spent.  As  Mr.  Aitken  said, 
we  suffer  in  Scotland  from  the  grant  not  being  equal 
every  year,  through  ba-ving  the  expenses  connected 
■with  the  s^vine  fever  in  Scotland  connected  with  the 
same  fund.  I have  also  prepared  a statement  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  in  regard  to  our  grant  in  this 
county,  and  also  an  abstract  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
counties  of  Scotland  for  the  year  ending  15tli  of  May. 

21489.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  local  rate  sup- 
plementing the  £17,000! — There  are  three  counties 


County  Council,  examined. 

in  Scotland — three  of  our  most  important  counties,  jir.  John 
Forfar,  Lanark,  and  Perth — which  each  give  now  a Nicholson, 
subvention  or  grant  from  what  is  known  as  the  local 
taxation  relief  grant ; they  each  give  a grant  in  aid  of 
technical  education  in  their  own  counties.  Those  are 
Government  grants. 

21490.  Are  those  grants  applicable  to  elementary 
schools,  the  £17,O00  and  the  local  aid  in  certain 
places,  where  you  have  it! — Oh,  no  ; they  are  apjdi- 
cable  to  secondary  schools  as  well,  .und  eight  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland  now  hand  their  grant  over  to  the 
seconda?-y  committees  that  have  been  formed,  for 
technical  education  only. 

21491.  Rev  Dr.  Wilson. — The  grant  made  by  the 
County  Council  is  pnicbically  from  the  rates,  because 
if  they  did  not  give  it  to  education  it  would  go  in 
reduction  of  the  rates! — They  have  tlie  power  to 
apply  it  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  hut  the  first 
puqiose  stated  was  for  technical  education. 

21492.  Practically,  then,  it  comes  from  the  rates! — 

It  might  be  applied  to  tlie  rates. 

21493.  Did  swine  fever  do  much  injury  in  Scot- 
land ! — It  pulled  down  our  £7 .000  grant  in  one  year  j 
in  1894-95  our  grant  was  over  £25,000,  in  1895-96  it 
was  under  £18,000. 

21494.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  you  receive  a grant  for 
secondary  education  from  the  Government!  — We 
receive  a grant  for  secondary  education,  £1,031  I 
think  it  is;  our  technical  grant  this  year  is  £852 
6s.  lid. 

21495.  And  the  two  grants  are  lumped  together  in 
this  county! — Yes,  and  administered  by  the  county 
secondary  education  committee. 

21496.  Has  the  Scotch  Education  Department  the 
general  control  of  the  expenditure  of  tliis  money! — 

Yes,  the  scheme  is  approved  of  by  them — that  is,  so 
far  as  the  secondary  education  is  concerned. 


Mr.  .luHOHE  Wallace,  f.e.i.s..  Head  Master,  Harlaw  Public  School,  Canonbie,  N.B.,  examined. 


21497.  Chaieman. — You  are  Head  Master  of  the 
Hai-law  Public  School,  Canonbie.  Will  you  tell  us 
wliat  are  the  ages  at  which  children  begin  to  benefit 
by  working  in  wood ! — From  ten  to  fourteen. 

21498.  They  would  begin  as  soon  as  ten ! — Between 
ten  and  eleven. 

21499.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  able  to  liandle 
the  tools  at  ten ! — Some  of  them  even  earlier. 

21500.  Have  you  special  tools  for  small  children,  or 
do  they  handle  the  same  tools  as  the  bigger  children ! 
— The  tools  are  slightly  less  than  the  ordinary  trade 
size.  ' 

21501.  What  is  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
woodwork  suited  to  the  diflerent  ages  at  which  the 
children  aie  working! — -The  system  which  I have 
wrought  in  my  own  small  school — in  that  scheme  I 
iiave  endeavoured  to  keep  in  ^'iew  the  central  Sloyd 
principles,  instead  of  adopting  vhe  sclit-me  that  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  London  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  which  consists  in  making  abstract  joints 
instead  of  finishing  useful  ai-ticles  in  which  the  joints, 
of  course  the  lighter  ones,  are  embodied,  and  it  con- 
sists of  drawing  to  scale  plane  and  solid  geometi-ical 
drawings  ; it  al.so  touches  on  the  arithmetic  taught  in 
the  school,  mensuration  especially. 

21502.  You  arc  of  opinion,  I believe,  that  without 
scale  drawing  you  could  not  give  veiy  efiicient 


instruction  in  -woodwork! — No,  certainly  not;  Mr.  Jerome 
drawing,  bench  work,  and  mensuration  must  form  Wallace, 
pai-t  of  one  whole.  f-k-i.s. 

21503.  And  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
where,  as  we  saw  in  a school  in  Ireland  the  other  day, 
drawing  was  nor.  praetisedin  connection  with  the  wood- 
work, that  the  woodwork  was  rather,  wliat  they  call, 
a botch ! — I should  fancy  it  would  be. 

21504.  What  additional  subjects  are  absoluiely 
necessary  for  the  maximum  benefit  to  acci-ue! — Those 
I have  mentioned,  drawing,  and  not  copying  drawings 
only,  but  encouraging  original  design  from  the 
start.  For  example,  one  of  the  eailiest  models  in  the 
series  that  I have  designed  for  my  own  school,  and 
which  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  press,^  begins 
with  the  planing  up  of  a rectangular  fiowei-  stick,  and 
the  children  are  required  to  make  that  from  my  own 
drawing.  Afterwards  they  are  asked  to  design  one 
to  different  dimensions,  altering  the  details  slightly, 
and  they  are  encouraged  all  through  the  course  to 
original  design,  so  that  the  drawing  is  not  copying 
simply. 

21505.  What  cla.ss  of  schools  do  you  think  the 
woodwork  is  suited  for! — Small  schools  equally  with 
large,  tor  this  reason,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  the  classes  mu-st  necessarily  be,  smaller  than 
for  otlier  subjects 
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21506.  You  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  have  a sepa- 
rate building  1 — No,  because  I have  only  seven  to 
ten  ])iipils  taking  woodwork. 

21507.  And  you  take  it  in  another  hour  from  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  school  ^ — Yes. 

21508.  'Iherefore  in  schools  where  there  is  only 
one  teacher  with  all  the  classes  in  the  schools  to  at- 
tend to,  if  it  were  to  be  inti'oduced,  it  would  he  neces- 
sary to  have  either  a separate  building  or  to  take  it 
at  a different  hour  from  the  ordinary  school  work  ? — 
Better  to  have  a se|jarate  building,  but  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  building,  one  part  of  it,  as  inniy 
own  case,  might  be  used  as  a workroom. 

21500.  What  is  the  first  essential  to  success  1 — That 
the  teacher  should  be  trained. 

21510.  Mr.  MoLLOY, — You  mentioned  you  had 
from  seven  to  ten  pupils  under  instruction  in  this 
woodwork  class.  Now  is  admission  to  the  woodwork 
class  based  on  their  positirji  in  the  standaid  in  the 
school,  or  age,  or  both  combined  1 — Both,  and  general 
intelligence,  usually  about  our  5th  standard. 

21511.  What  is  the  lowest  standard  that  yon 
admit  pupils  from  to  tlie  woodwork  1 — Standard  5, 
but  I do  as  a matter  of  fact  take  some  of  the  older 
pupils  in  standard  4,  in  the  last  few  months  of  the 
year  that  they  are  in  standard  4 . 

21512.  I take  it  yo\ir  instruction  is  not  carried  out 
in  a se))arate  building  but  in  the  schoolroom  ?— In  a 
part  ofihe  schoolroom. 

21513.  How  many  rooms  are  thei-e  in  your  school  1 
— Only  one. 

21514.  Do  you  find  any  pi-actical  inconvenience 
from  the  woodwork  chips  or  shavings  requiring  to  be 
swept  away  1 — No,  the  woodwork  lesson  is  carried  on 
when  the  othei'  classes  are  away,  and  that  is  all 
looked  after  before  they  come  in  again. 

21516.  What  time  have  you  for  the  woodwork  in- 
sti'uction  ? — Twice  a week,  from  3 o’clock  to  4.30. 

2)516.  And  what  are  the  ordinary  school  hours?' — 
From  9.30  to  4,  and  on  those  days  the  other  classes 
are  dismissed  at  3.15. 


21517.  Then  your  hours  ai-e  extremely  long  hours, 
because  you  have  to  be  there  ? — I have  to  extend  the 
time  in  order  to  get  this  work  taken. 

21518.  As  i-egards  the  plant,  benches,  tools,  and  so 
on,  who  supplies  the  funds  1 — The  School  Board. 

21519.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  per  child  for 
the  instruction  in  woodwork  ? — The  cost  in  the  case 
of  my  own  school  would  be  about  30s.  or  32s.  a head. 

21520.  Captain  Shaw. — The  aunnal  cost? — No, 
the  initial  cost  for  benches  and  tools. 

21521.  Mr.  Struthers. — Who  provided  that 
money  ? — The  School  Board. 

21522.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  the  case  of  th  e seven  or  ten  pupils  carried  on  in 
the  workroom  ? — At  a different  time  there  are 
three  hours  per  week  devoted  to  drawing,  according 
to  the  Science  and  Art  regulations,  and  part  of  that 
time  is  laken  for  the  special  scale  and  geometrical 
drawing  required  for  the  woodwork. 

21523.  And  the  rest  of  the  drawing  is  common  to 
the  other  pupils  of  the  school  ? — Quite  so. 

21524.  And  you  mention  you  pay  .special  attention 
to  mensuration  as  a separate  subject?— Yes. 

21525.  Captain  Shaw, — Is  this  woodwork  in- 
spected for  you  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment or  the  Scottish  Education  Department? — Under 
the  Science  and  Art  T'epartment,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years. 

21526.  You  seem  to  have  fonned  a syllabus  of 
your  own? — Yes. 

21527.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty,  under  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Department,  in  doing  so  ?— So  far  as 
I can  understand  the  Department  have  no  proper 
regulations,  it  is  only  suggestions  they  make. 

21528.  They  leave  the  teacher  free  to  form  his  own 
syllabus? — He  is  freer  in  that  subject  than  in  any 
other  in  the  Department’s  syllabus. 

21529.  Do  you  find  that  is  a good  arrangement? — 
Ido, 


21530.  As  long  as  tho  teacher  understands  what 
he  has  got  to  teach  ? — Yes. 

21531.  iou  think  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
be  allowed  a latitude  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
teaches  it? — My  experience  of  the  Science  and  Art 
luspectois  has  been  that  they  have  followed  largely 
on  the  lilies  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  which 
is  the  only  examining  body  for  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  their  scheme  suggests  that  only  abstract 
joints  should  be  made ; and  I liave  an  idea  that  if 
the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Inspector  would 
base  his  award  on  the  quality  of  tlie  drawing  and  the 
bench  work  done  throughout  the  session,  and  not  on 
,his  single  day’s  test,  it  would  be  better. 

21532.  What  has  been  the  anmial  cost  per  pupil? 
— It  has  not  amounted  to  2s.  per  head. 

21533.  I suppose  your  schoolroom  lias  more  ac- 
commodatioa  than  is  necessary  for  the  number  of 
students  attending  it  ? — Yes,  there  is  accommodation 
for  seventy  or  eighty,  and  tlie  average  barely  touches, 
fifty. 

21534.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  benches  when  yon  are  not  teaching  woodwork  ? — 
Not  the  least. 

21535.  Mr.  Sirutiieks. — They  remain  in  one  end 
of  the  schoolroom  all  the  time? — All  the  time,  and 
don't  need  to  be  moved  at  all. 

2153(1.  Captain  SirAW. — Then  you  don’t  utilize 
them  for  any  other  purpose  ? — No. 

21537.  Bev.  Dr.  Evans, — You  have  experience  iu 
teaching  literary  subjects? — The  ordinary  school  sub- 
jects. 

21538.  Have  you  found  that  this  special  manual 
work  aids  or  hinders  jiroficiency  of  the  pujiils  in  other 
subjects  ? — I should  say  it  aids ; it  sharpiens  their 
intelligence. 

21539.  You  would  like  to  see  the  teachers  all 
trained  to  do  this  woik  ?— Yes. 

21540.  Where  might  they  be  trained  ? — At  central 
classes,  the  same  as  Mr.  Aitken  has  already  spoken 
of. 

21541.  Is  there  any  training  work  of  this  sort 
done  in  the  training  colleges? — None  whatever. 

21542.  So  that  this  Commission  could  not  see  it 
done  in  any  training  college  in  Scotland  ? — Not  so  far 
as  I know. 

21543.  Mr.  Struthers — Have  you  any  assistant 
in  your  school  1 — No,  only  a female  teacher  who- 
teaches  sewing. 

21544.  Would  it  he  any  advantage  to  3'on  to  have 
standards  1,  2,  and  3 dismissed  earlier  than  tbe 
others? — On  days  on  which  manual  work  is  taken 
they  are  dismissed  earlier  than  the  others,  at  3.15. 

21545.  Mr.  Aitken  left  it  to  you  to  explain  what 
the  arrangements  are  for  training  teachei's  in  wood- 
work ; you  hai’e  been  conducting  classes  for  training 
teachers  in  woodwork  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  ; the  first  year  we  had  twenty-five,  and  it 
was  decided  to  send  them  in  for  the  London  City  and 
Guilds  examination.  A number  of  those  were  teachers 
in  Dumfries  Academy  who  did  not  hold  the  Ecluoii- 
tion  Department’s  cei'tificate,  and  under  the  City  and 
Guilds  regulations  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit. 
There  were  nineteen  went  iu  for  the  examination  in 
the  first  year’s  work  and  eighteen  of  them  got  through. 
In  the  second  year  theattimdance  drot>ped,  and  numbers 
of  those  who  attended  fairly  well  up  to  the  end  of  the 
session  did  not  go  in  for  the  e.xamination,  but  ten 
went  in  for  the  final  examination,  and  one 
failed. 

21546.  Have  you  classes  going  on  this  year? — No, 
the  committee  have  discontinued  them. 

21547.  How  many  teachers  have  been  trained  in 
these  classes  to  such  a point  that  they  ai'e  able  to  give 
instruction  iu  woodwork  in  the  schools?  — There  are 
nine  who  have  -jiassed  this  examioation. 

21548.  You  say  that  with  an  air  as  if  you  did  not 
think  that  sufficient  to  qualify  them  ? — I should  say 
there  are  only  three  or  four  men  out  of  the  lot 
qualified. 
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■ 21549.  How  many  areactualiy  giving  instruction  in 
their  own  schools  1 — One,  Mr.  Malcolm,  at  Lockerbie. 

21550.  And  there  is  no  other  school  in  the  county 
in  which  woodwork  is  given  to  the  children  except 
in  your  own  ? — I was  told  this  morning  that  there 
aie  two. 

21551.  You  yourself  were  trained  at  Naasl — Yes. 

21552.  Of  course  yon  had  a knowledge  of  wood- 
work before  that,  and  you  have  since  been  instructor 
there  1 — Yes. 

21553.  And  your  teaching  of  the  teachers  here  is 
very  much  on  the  Naas  principle  ? — The  main  prin- 
ciples, but  the  use  of  the  knife  is  discarded. 

21554.  And  you  find  it  rather  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing that,  that  you  cannot  get  a qualifying  certificate 
from  anybody  but  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute? — 
Yes. 

21555.  Which  you  don’t  think  quite  a suitable 
line  of  work  for  teachers  in  small  schools  ? — Part  of  it 
is  really  good,  I think.  They  require  drawing,  bench 
work,  and  a knowledge  of  timber  and  tools.  There 
is  a written  examination ; the  drawing  and 
written  portion  I think  a great  deal  of,  but  the 
other  part,  the  bench  wctrk,  which  is  making  simple 
abstract  joints,  I think,  is  no  good. 

21556.  Could  you  not  form  an  association  to  give 
a certificate  of  your  own,  on  the  lines  you  desire  ? — 
It  was  once  considered  by  the  Scotch  Sloyd  Associa- 
tion. 

21557.  You  are  aware  there  is  a large  movement  in 
England  for  issuing  a certificate  on  the  lines  you 
wish? — Yes,  but  when  teaching  in  Sweden,  I had 
some  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  examination  com- 
mittee, and  I would  rather  have  Scotchmen. 


215.58.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  — When  were  you  at  Dumfries. 
Kaas? — 1893,  1894,  and  1895,  and  in  1895  I was  oc/’iTisw 
instructor  at  Naas. 

21559.  Mr.  Stuutheks. — You  attach  great  impor- 
tance  to  the  teaching  of  mens\iration  in  a practical  j.  g j g ’ 
way  1 — I do. 

21560.  Not  simply  learning  rules  from  a book? — 

There  {produced)  is  a scheme  of  mensuration  that  I 
consider  practical. 

21561.  Captain  Shaw, — The  City  and  Guilds  do  not 
give  a certificate  to  a teacher  unless  he  has  been  for 
twelvemonths  actually  learning? — They  give  two 
certificates,  he  must  make  twenty  attendances  of  two 
hours  duration,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  sit  the 
first  year’s  examination,  and  twelve  attendances 
before  he  can  be  allowed  to  sit  the  final  examination. 

The  first  year’s  examination  consists  of  an  examina- 
tion in  beneliwork  and  drawing.  The  second  year’s 
of  beneliwork,  drawing,  and  this  written  one  of 
questions  on  timber  and  tools. 

21562.  But  as  far  as  the  benchwork  goes,  it  is  only 
a test  of  the  teacher’s  ability  to  use  tools  ? — Yes,  but 
my  idea  is  that  you  excite  a more  healthy  interest  in 
children  when  they  are  making  some  object  they  know 
to  be  useful. 

21563.  But  as  far  as  the  teacher  goes  he  can  make 
tlrose  afterwards  if  he  has  got  the  manual  dexterity? 

— No,  for  this  reason,  that  if  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  or  any  other  examining  body,  model 
their  system  on  the  lines  of  the  City  and  Guilds,  that 
will  determine  the  dii'ection  of  the  teaching.  It 
leaves  a possibility  of  simply  cramming  up  for  that 
examination,  and  the  education  of  the  pupils  will 
ultimately  suffer. 


Mr.  John  Malcolm  Aitkes  further  examined. 


21564.  Mr,  Strutheks. — Then  these  classes  for 
training  teachers  in  woodwork  have  been  discontinued 
now  ? — They  have. 

21565.  But  that  is  not  because  your  committee 
thinks  this  woodwork  training  of  little  value,  you 
intend  to  foster  it  still? — I do,  and  I think  it  very 
probable  that  it  will  be  made  compulsory  in  the 


selected  schools,  that  this  instruction  should  he  given.  Mr  John 
And  we  hope  for  larger  grants  ; whenever  we  can  get  hl  ricolm 
funds  that  are  set  free  from  other  purposes,  our  inten- 
tion  would  be  to  devote  a considerable  portion  of  this 
to  the  fosteTung  of  manual  instruction  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  compulsory  in  the 
ruial  schools. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTJNG.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  Wtr.  1897,  i-ockerbu, 

N.B. 

AT  2.45  o’clock,  P.M.  Oct.  la,  189T. 

At  Dryfesd.ale  Public  School,  Lockerbie,  N.B. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  The  Eael  of  Bijlmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair ; Rev,  Heney  Evans,  d.d.  ; 

Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.  ; Captain  Shaw,  and  J. 
Steuthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a..  Secretary. 


Mr.  Petek  Malcolm,  m.a.,  Head  ISIaster,  Dryfesdale  Public  School,  Lockerbie,  examined. 


21566.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Head  Master  of 
the  Dryfesdale  Public  School,  Lockerbie? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

21567.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Commission  some 
details  oftlie  manual  work  as  carried  on  in  this  school? 
— The  manual  work  begins  in  the  fifth  standard,  and 
at  first  I arranged  that  boys  who  did  not  take 
Liitin  should  take  manual  work  iu  woodwork,  and 
agriculture,  the  one  is  a specific  subject  under  the 
Scotch  Code,  and  the  other  to  be  examined  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  along  with  drawing. 
We  have  been  doing  tliat  now  since  the  month  of 
February,  I think,  and  anything  I can  say  about  it 


only  refers  to  that  short  exijerience.  I find  that  the  air.  Peter 
boys  like  the  work  well.  Malcolm,  m.a. 

21568.  "Will  you  first  give  us  some  observations  on 
drawing,  leading  up  to  manual  work  ? — Drawing  is 
taught  throughout  the  school  for  three  hours  a week. 

In  the  fourth  standard  they  are  taught  scale  drawing, 
that  is  according  to  the  Department’s  requirements. 

I used  to  feel  that  that  scale  drawing  was  to  some 
extent  wasted  time,  because  the  scholars  had  no  idea 
of  what  the  meaning  of  the  drawing  was,  ljut  now  I 
think  they  are  able  to  put  it  to  some  sort  of  use  in 
the  manual  work.  We  have  to  take  half  an  iiour 
and  in  some  cases  an  hour  for  the  oi'dinary  depart- 
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Lockerbie,  mental  drawing,  they  have  special  drawing  for  wood- 
■ ' work. 

Oct  19, 1S97,  21569.  You  have  freehand  drawing! — We  have 

r.  P^r  drawing  according  to  the  Departmeni’s  regulations, 
Malcolm,  M.A,  according  to  the  old  scheme,  which  reijuired  scale 
drawing  and  freehand  in  the  fourth  ; model  drawing, 
freehand,  and  a little  geometry  in  the  tifth  standard  ; 
and  now  we  have  taken  solid  geometry,  plan  and 
elevation  in  the  sixtli  standard  instead  of  jdano 
geometry. 

21570.  When  you  are  beginning  with  a class  in 
woodwork,  what  are  the  first  exercises  you  put  them 
to ! — The  first  exercise  is  to  plane  up  a piece  of  wood 
to  a certain  length  and  breatli  and  thickness,  after 
having  drawn  it  to  scale  full  size  in  plau  and  eleva- 
tion. That  was  the  first  exercise,  to  make  a rectangu- 
lar piece  of  wood. 

21571.  What  was  tins  next! — The  next  was  to 
make  marks  on  it  at  certain  depths,  and  saw  down  to 
those  and  cut  out  the  pieces  between  tlic  saw  cuts. 

21572.  Do  you  go  on  from  that  sort  of  work  to  make 
the  finislied  article ! — They  have  not  got  as  far  as  any 
finished  article  yet,  they  have  got  no  further  than 
making  ,simi)le  joints. 

2157;!.  Do  you  intend  to  bring  thcmi  on  bj'  degrees ! 
— I hope  so,  some  of  the  boys  have  already  done  such 
finished  articles  as  a paper  cutter  and  a ruler,  for 
their  own  amusement. 

21571.  Do  you  find  that  the  attendance  has 
improved  since  woodwork  was  begun! — Oh,  no,  we 
havfe  all  the  scholars  in  this  district,  we  ha\'e  all  the 
scholars  in  the  parish  at  this  school,  there  are  no 
more  to  be  got. 

21575.  Is  there  compulsory  attendance? — It  is 
compulsory,  there  is  nothing  to  improve  except  that 
perhaps  we  might  keep  them  a little  longer  for  the 
sake  of  the  woodwork. 

21576.  Mr.  Strutheks. — Or  they  might  be  more 
regular ! — We  have  a committee  of  the  School  Board 
which  meets  every  Monday  to  look  after  the 
regularity,  and  I tliiuk  tliey  have  got  them  screwed 
np  to  what  they  can  do. 

21577.  CuAiRMAN. — What  did  the  benches  cost! — 
They  cost  about  25s.  each,  ten  benches. 

21578,  How  was  that  money  provided! — The  School 
Board  provided  it. 

21579.  And  the  tools! — The  tools  cost  I 

think  ; the  county,  I believe,  pays  its  share,  half  or 
one-third,  as  hEr.  Aitken  informed  yon  this  morning. 

21580.  Mr.  Molloy, — May  I ask  the  total  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction,  boys  and  girls  and 
infants,  in  the  school! — 650. 

21581.  Now,  on  the  boy’s  side,  what  ai-e  the  special 
subjects  you  take  up  apart  from  ordinary  reading  and 
ex|ilanation,  apart  from  the  purely  literary  subjects! 
— We  have  English  poetry  and  geography,  those  are 
class  subjects,  then  object  lessons  through  the  school, 
object  lessons  uji  to  the  second  standard,  thei'eafter 
organized  science  lesson.s,  connected  science  lessons. 

21582.  In'the  infant  department,  you  have  kinder- 
-garten  exercises,  I presume ! — We  have  kindergarten 
in  the  infant  department. 

21583.  Where  does  that  terminate,  if  at  all! — It 
terminates  in  the  infant  department,  I am  sorry  to 
say. 

21584.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  carry- 
ing that  on  to  higher  classes ! — I would,  if  we  could 
do  it,  but  we  cannot. 

21585.  How  often  is  the  workshop  instruction 
carried  on  in  the  week ! — Each  boy  gets  two  hours  in 
the  week,  we  have  five  classes  at  present. 

21586,  Do  you  find  they  attend  willingly! — Yes, 
many  of  the  classes  meet  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
a number  of  boys  who  are  not  attached  to  these 
classes  come  in  for  extra  practice. 

21587.  As  regards  the  selection  of  boys  for  these 
classes,  is  it  a voluntary  thing ! — Of  course  the  boys 
are  put  in  that  I select,  but  if  anybody  does  not  want 
' to  go  I would  excuse  him,  • 


21588.  The  cost  of  the  benches. an.l  tools! — £50 
would  cover  all  the  outfit. 

21589.  On  an  average  how  much  per  child,  of 
those  receiving  instruction ! —We  have  eighty  child- 
dren,  12».  6d.  each. 

21590.  Are  the  pupils  all  free! — They  are  all 
free. 

21591.  The  cost  per  head  all  round  of  your  650 
pupils! — About  £2  15s. 

21592,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I see  you  have  a large 
number  at  shorthand,  do  the  children  like  that  i — 
Oh,  I think  so,  I think  they  do,  they  only  have  two 
periods  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each  during  the 
week  for  shoi'thand. 

21593.  Are  they  makingreasonably  good  progress! 
— They  learn  to  write  it.  They  don’t  get  up  speed  of 
course,  but  by  the  time  they  have  been  three  years  in  it 
I believe  they  are  able  to  take  places  in  oliices  as 
shorthand-writfeis,  aud  the  pi-actice  they  get  after  a 
few  months  will  enable  them  to  do  very  well.  Some 
of  the  older  boys  I notice  take  thoir  notes  in  sliort- 
hand. 

21594.  I suppose  the  difficulty  chiefly  is  iu  re.-iding 
what  they  have  written? — Principally,  that  is  the 
test  the  inspector  sets  them. 

21595.  Captain  Shaw. — How  many  children  have 
you  got  in  the  secondary  department! — Our  average 
for  last  year  was  sixty-two. 

21596.  You  have  five  masters  for  them! — Yes, 

21597.  Exclusively ! — Oh,  no,  I gave  you  the  wrong 
number,  there  are  sixey-two  beyond  the  sixth  standard, 
the  five  masters  are  from  fifth  standaid  up,  and  fifth 
and  sixth  ai-e  partly  elomentary  and  partly  secondary. 
We  only  count  those  secondary  who  are  taking  Latin. 

21598.  With  fifth  ami  sixth  in  the  secondary  de- 
partment how  many  would  yoa  have!— I could  not 
say  what  the  average  attendance  would  he,  but  there 
are  200  roughly  on  the  roil. 

21599.  In  the  upper  fifth  and  upper  sixtl)  do  they 
bake  agriculture  here  ? — They  take  agriculture. 

21600.  How  is  it  taught!— Well,  it  is  taught  by 
the  ordinary  class  teachers,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hair, 
whom  you  saw  in  the  fifth  standaid  giving  a composi- 
tion lesson,  hits  attended  two  classes  in  Edinburgh, 
summer  clas.-^es  at  the  School  of  Rural  Economy,  ami 
he,  I believe,  will  teach  all  the  agriculture  next  year 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  teacher  who  is 
taking  the  woodwork,  will  tiike  the  woodwork  of 
the  other  classes,  but  at  present  both  these  teacheis 
are  employeil  in  teaching  agriculture. 

21601.  Is  the  agriculture  practical  Hgriculture  or 
principles? — It  is  principles  from  a little  text-book,  but 
of  course  the  text-book  is  not  the  only  thing,  the 
teacher  knt)ws  something  of  tlie  subject  himself  aud 
he  has  specimens. 

21602.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Have  you  omitted  any 
subject  from  the  i)VOgramme  to  make  rciom  for  this 
manual  work!— None  whatever. 

21603.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  manual  instruction 
oil  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  literary  sub- 
jecte  ? — I should  not  say  that  it  had  any  effect  at  all 
that  I have  seen  yet,  it  ought  to  tend  to  make  them 
more  accurate. 

21604.  Do  yon  find  that  the  manual  work  is 
popular  with  the  parents  and  with  the  boys! — So  far 
as  I have  heard  it  is  popular  with  the  parents,  but  of 
course  any  parent  that  it  was  unpopular  with  might 
not  mention  the  subject  to  me. 

21605.  Mr.  Strci'HEOS.  — What  children  are 
attending  the  woodwork  classes! — From  fifth  standard 
upwards. 

21606.  All  the- boys! — ^Not  all  the  boys,  a good 
many  of  the  ex-sixth  don’t  take  it,  a good  many  of 
those  who  are  taking  T.atin  and  perhaps  Latin  and 
Greek,  none  of  those  take  -woodwork. 

21607.  Do  all  the  boys  in  the  fifth  standard  take 
it! — All  we  could  find  i-oom  foi-,  there  wei-e  three  or 
four  who  were  not  in  the  first  class. 

21608.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  )>u|dls  asking  to 
be  exempted? — I had  onecase  of  a boy  who  swapped 
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■with  anotlier  hoy  who  was  uot  in  it,  one  boy  exchanged 
to  get  out  with  a hoy  who  wanted  to  get  in  before  I 
became  aware  of  it.  •,  . • 

21609.  Of  course  for  boys  in  the  ex-sixth  it  is 
rather  late  in  their  school  career  for  them  to  begin 
woodwork  ? — Probably  it  is. 

21610.  If  they  had  begun  it  earlier  tliey  might  be 
desirous  to  continue  itl — Yes 

21611-  it  is  taught  throughout  in  connection  with 
drawing  1 — In  connection  with  drawing. 

21612.  And  your  teacher  is  one  of  the  class  teachers 
of  the  school  1— Yes.  a sixth  standard  teacher. 

21613.  And  consequently  the  work  is  taken  after 
the  actual  school  work  is  over  1 — Yes,  but  I hope  to 
devotail  it  iu  next  year,  one  teacher  to  take  agri- 
culture with  the  sixth  standard,  while  the  sixth 
standard  man  takes  woodwork  with  the  fifth, 

21614.  They  attend  sometimes  in  the  morning 
before  the  regular  work  begins,  and  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon  i — Yes,  from  eight  in  the  morning  and  from 
lialf  past  three  to  half  past  four. 

21615.  And  as  regards  the  general  effect  you  have 
not  had  sufficient  exjieiience  to  say  what  effect  itwill 
have  on  the  rest  of  the  work  1— Mo,  but  I believe  the 
classes  are  as  well  prepared  this  year  as  ever  they 
were  in  their  ordinary  work,  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
proficiency  and  the  school  is  graded  “ excellent.” 

21616.  Chairman.— Now,  I will  ask  you  to  give  us 
soni'*inforniation  about  the  cookery? — Pliatis  taught  to 
girls  of  the  fifth  standard,  sixth  and  lower  ex-sixtii 
for  forty  hours  during  each  school  year,  we  Irive  hud 
those  classes  in  operation  for  about  six  years,  and  I 
can  say  with  regard  to  the  cookery  classes  that  they 
have  been  no  hindrance  to  the  other  work  of  the  school, 
and  I believe  they  are  very  highly  t’alued  by  both  the 
scholars  and  the  parents.  We  draft  in  classes  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  pupils  at  a time,  and  they  take 
the  whole  day,  Friday,  for  cookery  during  the  week, 
the  articles  cooked  are  bought  by  the  school  children, 
we  have  a number  of  children  in  this  school  who 
come  long  distances  and  cannot  go  home  at  dinner 
time,  and  we  ))TOvide  them  with  a warm  dinner  in 
winter  at  the  rate  of  Iff.  a piece,  in  that  way  there  is 
not  really  a deficiency  of  Is.  on  cookery  unless  we 
have  utensils  to  buy. 

21617.  At  what  hour  is  the  cookeryolass  conducted  1 
— Fi-om  nine  in  the  morning  until  half  past  three. 

21618.  A succession  of  classes  goes  on?— No,  one 
class  goes  on  the  whole  day  for  seven  weeks  and  then 
they  stop,  they  are  done. 

21619.  If  you  provide  dinners  for  the  children  how 
do  you  manage? — The  dinner  hour  is  from  half-past 
twelve  to  half-i'ast  one,  the  cooks  go  home  or  stay  and 
share  in  the  dinner  themselves,  they  have  an  interval 
of  an  hour  and  that  is  the  hour  thatthediimer  is  served. 

21620.  I thought  you  said  the  cooking  was  only 
carried  on  on  one  day  of  the  week  ? — Oh,  it  is  only 
one  day  of  the  week  that  they  do  get  dinner. 

216-21.  Mr,  Molloy.— There  is  a specialist  for  the 
instruction  in  cookery  ? — Yes,  a certificated  mistress. 

21622.  Is  she  a member  of  the  regular  staff? — She 
is  a member  of  the  regular  staff  and  teaches  sewing 
on  the  other  days. 

2 1623.  The  cost,  of  the  plant  ?— It  is  so  long  since  we 
got  it  I cannot  say,  but  I have  an  impression  that  it 
was  about  £10  to  begin  with. 

21624.  And  you  find  that  the  current  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  purchasing  of  the  food  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils] Well,  except  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  uten- 

sils. 

21625.  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson. — I suppose  cookery  is 
very  popular  with  the  children? — 1 think  so. 

21626.  Do  you  not  think  that  th“  whole  day  must 
be  very  wearisome  on  them? — Well,  they  have  ])rac- 
tice  and  demonstration  lessons  turn  abmit,  and  if  we 
put  them  in  for  only  two  hours  or  so  at  a time,  when 
they  have  all  the  things  to  take  out  and  then  to 
clean  up,  there  would  be  very  little  time  left  for 
actual  practice. 

21627.  You  give  them  demonstrations,  and  cause 


them  to  wash  and  clean  up  everything  themselves  ? — Lo 
Quite  so. 

21628.  Chairman. — I don’t  quite  understand  when  c 
you  say  forty  lessons ; is  that  forty  lessons  for  the 
whole  of  a Fiiday  ?— Forty  hours,  six  hours  a day  fo. 
seven  Fridays  cover  it. 

21629.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  the  children  make 
much  progress  during  that  time  ? — They  make  soup, 
in  fact  cook  a dinner  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon they  bake,  and  there  is  a great  demand  for  the 
finished  articles. 

21630.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  yon  find  it  better  to 
give  them  a course  for  seven  weeks  and  then  not 
touch  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; have  you  ever  tried 
the  plan  of  teaching  them  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  ?— In  a school  I was  in  before  this  we  used  to 
have  considerable  trouble  with  children ; I was 
an  assistant  in  the  school,  and  I only  knew  from  the 
efteet  on  my  attendance  on  the  cookery  afternoon. 
The  plan  was  the  scholars  went  for  two  hours  to 
a central  school  for  cookery,  they  were  taken  away 
for  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  from  my  class,  and 
one  hour  they  were  kept  beyond  the  school  day, 
that  is  one  hour  of  their  own  time  and  one  hour  of 
the  school  time  was  taken,  and  the  attendance  was 
always  low  on  that  afternoon,  the  parents  kept  them 
away. 

21631.  Mr.  Steuthebs. — That  might  he  au  excep- 
tional case?— I think  it  was  a pretty  general  cause  of 
complaint  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time. 

21632.  Captain  Shaw. — What  classes  are  taught 
cooking  ? — From  the  fiftli  up. 

21633.  You  cannot  teach  them  all  in  the  one  day  ? 

— No,  they  take  it  in  turns. 

21634.  But  during  the  year  by  devoting  one  day  a 
week  you  teach  them  all? — Yes,  we  begin  now  and 
finish  generally  about  the  end  of  May. 

21635.  Rev.  Dr;  Evans. — Where  do  the  pupils  get 
the  materials  for  the  cookery  ?— Tbey  buy  them  in 
the  town. 

21636.  The  pupils  bring  the  materials  ?— Oh  no, 
the  cookery  mistress  buys  them,  she  orders  in  the 
thiners  iust  as  a housekeeper  would  order  them  in, 
and  distributes  them  among  the  pupils. 

21637.  Then  the  cooked  articles  are  sold? — Yes. 
21638.  And  I suppose  the  produce  of  the  sale 
covers  the  expenditure  ?~Pretty  nearly. 

21639.  Mr.  Steuthees. — Would  it  be  possible  to 
get  the  children  to  buy  instead  of  the  mistress  ?— 
They  do  the  actual  buying  to  the  extent  of  going 
messages,  hut  of  course  they  are  simply  told  what  to 

^ 21640.  And  they  know  the  price  of  it?— 1 expect 
they  are  told  ; we  have  a book,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

21641.  Could  that  book  not  be  kept  by  the  children 
in  turns  ? — The  shopkeeper  keeps  it. 

21642.  But  as  a matter  of  training  f<ir  children 
mi^ht  it  nob  be  a useful  thing  for  the  children  to 
keep  the  book,  make  the  actual  purchases,  and  enter 
it  in  proper  form  ? — It  would  certainly  have  an  edu- 
cative value,  but  I never  thought  of  it.. 

21643.  Seeing  we  have  these  girls  there  the  whole 
day  on  Friday,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  liave  some 
practical  illustration  of  domestic  economy  lessons  ; I 
presume  you  teach  domestic  economy  as  a specific 
subject? — Yes.  _ _ , • a r 

21644.  And  in  that  case  it  is  taught  chiefly  from 
a text-book  ?— I don’t  tliink  the  cooking  mistress  relies 
much  on  the  text-book.  The  cookery  mistress  teaches 
domestic  economy  too.  •,  , , mi 

21645.  But  the  girls  have  a text-book  ? — Ihcy 
have  a text-book. 

21646  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  set  prescribed 
lessons  lo  get  u)i  from  it  each  day  ?— I fancy  tliey  are. 

21647.  bo  you  know  if  there  is  any  practical  illus- 
tration ot  the  various  processes  a,part  from  cookery, 
for  instance,  those  connected  with  ventilation  or 
cleaning  out  a room?— I should  not  think  so. 

2164«.  Having  the  girls  there  all  day  on  a Friday 
mi"ht  it  not  be  possible  to  associate  practical  work  of 
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that  kind  ■with  the  domestic  economy  lessons  1 — Yes, 
I think  it  -would  be  advisable ; they  do  clean  up,  but 
that  is  all  beyond  the  actual  cooking. 

. 21649.  Does  the  grant  you  receive  for  tlie  cooking 
pay  the  salary  of  the  mistress  1 — Oh,  no,  not  nearly. 

21650.  The  whole  giant  you  get  is  how  much? — 
It  won’t  be  more  than  .610. 

21651.  But  that  means  her  time  is  not  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  cookery  classes  'f — No,  only  one  day  a 
week. 

21652.  Because  it  seems  to  have  been  found  in 
other  places  where  the  cookery  mistress  is  employed 
each  day,  giving  continuous  lessons,  the  grant  paid 
her  salary! — I suppose  it  would. 

21653.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  utilising  the 
buildings  you  have  here  to  provide  special  rooms  for 
afternoon  classes  or  Satui-day  classes  for  pupils  who 
have  already  left  scliool  1 — Yes,  I believe  tlie  County 
Council  thought  of  that  when  the  buildings  were  put 
up,  and  they  were  put  up  keeping  that  purpose  in 
view,  but  I believe  there  is  not  much  demand.  We 
had,  however,  one  class  in  the  school,  a dressmaldng 
class,  in  the  afternoons,  and  tliere  is  an  evening  class 
at  which  dressmaking  and  laundry  work  are  taught. 

21654.  At  these  di-essmaking  classes  in  the  after- 
noons were  there  both  pupils  of  the  day  school  and 
what  might  be  called  outside  pupils  1 — The  outside 
pupils  were  all  teachers  in  the  day  school,  and  tliat 
has  been  the  ease  in  most  of  the  classes  that  have 
been  held  here.  In  agriculture,  outside  the  teaching 
profession,  there  were  very  few. 

21655.  So  the  teachers  learn  everything,  and  the 
.other  people  they  are  supposed  to  teach  learn  no- 
thing That  is  about  it. 

21656.  It  is  quite  possible  the  liking  for  this  kind 
of  instruction  may  grow  when  they  have  more  ex- 
perience of  it  1 — I hope  it  may.  There  are  some 
country  Boards,  I mean  parishes,  round  about  that 
have  spoken  of  sending  their  children  in  here,  on 
Saturdays  probably,  if  we  could  manage  to  take 
them. 

21657.  Perhaps  you  could  give  vis  one  or  two  facts 
about  evening  classes  here.  What  are  the  evening 
classes  you  have  here? — The  evening  classes  are  con- 
tinuation classes  in  connection  with  the  department, 
and  the  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  shorthand, 
and  composition ; I think  those  ai-e  the  most  popular 
subjects  among  the  men ; drawing,  too ; and  among 
the  women  they  have  cookery,  we  call  it  domestic 
economy,  but  it  is  really  cookery,  and  laundry  work, 
and  dressmaking.  There  are  at  present,  1 think, 
about  thirty  women  in  attendance,  and  about  forty 
men  on  the  roll. 

21658.  Any  of  these  teachers  agaui? — No,  none  of 
them. 

21659.  Any  other  class  in  the  evening  school? — 
No. 

21660.  No  drawing  class? — There  is  no  drawing 
«lass  in  connection  with  the  Department,  there  are  a 
small  number  taking  drawing. 


21661.  And  no  book-keeping  class  ? — Yes,  tliere  is 
a book-keeping  class. 

21662.  You  said  you  rather  approved  of  kinder- 
gavfceu  work  in  the  infant  school,  and  would  like  to 
see  ic  extended?— Yes,  if  we  could. 

21663.  What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tending it  ? — The  want  of  time. 

21664.  The  want  of  time  in  order  to  get  a sufficient 
number  of  elementary  subjects,  or  the  want  of  time 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  examination? To 

meet  the  requii-ements  without  dropping  some  of  tlie 
other  work.  In  woodwork  we  are  taking  them  in 
for  e.xtra  time ; we  could  not  keep  the  little  ones  in 
later. 

21665.  You  don’t  think  something  could  be  takeu 
off  other  lessons  to  vary  the  work  and  relieve  the 
strain  from  literary  subjects  all  day  ? — It  might  witli 
advantage  to  the  children,  but  I should  not  like  to 
risk  my  professional  reputation  by  doing  so. 

21666.  It  is  an  experiment  worth  making ; perhaps 
your  professional  reputation  might  improve? Per- 

haps it  would  from  excellent  to  good. 

21667.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.  — You  mean  that  the  pupils 
would  not  be  well  taught  if  you  took  soniethin<' 
away  from  the  other  subjects? — They  might  not  show 
up  so  well  before  the  inspector. 

21668.  Mr.  Stkothers. — Do  you  regard  these  two 
things  as  different? — Tes. 

21669.  Yon  tliink  it  would  improve  the  teaching? 
—Yea. 

21670.  But  it  would  not  show  up  so  well  before 
the  inspector? — They  are  not  things  that  could  be 
examined  on. 

21671.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
inspection  rather  than  examinations? — Yes.  I may 
say  in  the  matter  of  geography  I have  tried  tlie 
experiment  of  taking  out  some  of  the  younger 
scholars  myself  for  half  an  hour  now  and  again  and 
calling  their  attention  to  the  way  rain  ran  off  the 
road,  and  when  I went  to  examine  on  it  myself  T 
foiind  there  was  pra.ctica]ly  nothing  I could  examine 
on.  Our  examiner  here  of  course  we  know  him  very 
well,  and  we  could  depend  upon  him  giving  us  credit 
for  what  we  really  had  done,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  too  risky  I think  to  make  the  experiment. 

21672.  Take  that  one  case,  do  you  think  those 
children  benefited  by  being  taken  out  and  shown 
natural  phenomena,  although  there  was  nothing  to 
examine  on? — I think  they  would,  but  they  could 
not  put  it  into  words. 

21673.  That  may  come  later  on? — Yes. 

21674.  Cap'tain  I^haw. — You  have  four  courses, 
could  you  give  us  any  indication  of  how  they  take 
them  up? — They  were  arranged  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  county,  but  they  have  not  w'orked  in 
practice ; we  Lave  not  staff  enough  to  keep  them 
separate.  Any  boy  who  wants  to  take  any  particular 
course,  gets  tuore  time  for  the  subjects  required. 
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rOItTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.-WEUNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20th,  1897, 
AT  1.30  o’clock,  P.if., 

At  the  School  Board  Offices,  Edinburgh. 

V — Thh  Eight  Hon.  The  Eael  oe  Bklmoee,  g.c.m.g„  in  the  Chair ; His  Geace  The  Most 

' Rev  WiLUAM  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  i The  Eight  Eet.  Mossignoe  Holloy,  d.e..  d.sc.  i Eev. 
Henky  Evans  d.d.  ; Eev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Stanley  Haheinoton,  Bs«.,  b.a.  ; 
W.  E.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  J.  Stedthees,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq„m.a„  Secretary. 


Mr.  COLIN  G.  M.aca.1,  ..a.,  Ch.irm.n  of  the  Edinh.rgl.  School  Eoord,  exAnined. 


21675.  CiiAiRM  I believe  you  are  Chairman  of 
the  Edinburgh  School  Board  since  the  1 3th  of  Octolier, 

J890 1 Yes,  I nm  ; and  I have  been  a menibev  of  the 

Board  since  1885. 

21676  And  you  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  movement  throughout  the  country  which  has 
resulted  in  the  institution  of  technical  classes  and 
■workshops! — 1 have. 

21677  When  and  where  did  you  open  your  first 
workshop  i— It  was  opened  in  the  Sciennes  school  in 

^^21678.  I suppose  that  that  was  for  woodwork  1— It 
was  woodwork.  , , r 

21679.  Had  you  any  teaching  of  woodwork  betore 
that  t— Well,  only  in  a desultory  form,  at  the  instance 
of  one  or  two  headmasters,  who  began  classes  for  them- 
selves, finding  that  the  work  interested  the  boys.  _ 
21680  When  did  you  appoint  yonr  present  chief 
instructor,  Mr.  Graham  ?— Mr.  Graham  was  appointed 
in  October.  1892. 

21681.  Is  be  a practical  workman  ?—ies,  tie  was 
trained  as  a practical  workman,  I believe  ; and  he 
afterwards  qualified  himself  as  a certificated  teacher 
of  drawing.  , , 

21682.  How  many  schools  with  separate  wooilworK 
rooms  have  you  ?— Sixteen  at  present,  but  we  expect 
within  a month  or  so  to  have  three  more  m new 
schools.  , , 

21683.  What  is  your  present  number  ot  new 
schools  I— Thirty-two  schools,  including  one  that  is 
just  opened.  i n i 

21684.  You  think  it  advisable  to  proceed  gradually  l 
—Yes,  partly  on  account  of  the  expense  and  partly 
because  at  first  we  regarded  it  as  very  much  of  an  ex- 
periment, and  we  did  not  supply  all  our  schools  at 


21685.  I understand  that  some  of  your  schoolrooms 

are  arranged  to  take  both  woodwork  and  cookery ; how 
many  of  that  sort  are  there  7— There  are  nine  m that 
position,  I understand.  Tlie  way  we  arrange  that  m, 
we  provide  table-tops  for  the  benches,  which  can  be 
put  on  and  provide  accommodation  for  teaching 
cookery  after  the  woodwork  is  concluded. 

21686.  What  do  you  do  with  the  tools  1 — The  tools 
are  stowed  away  in  the  lockers  of  the  benches. 

21687.  You  find  that  this  arrangement  works  well 

and  saves  multiplying  the  rooms It  does. 

21688.  In  the  other  case  yonr  rooms,  I believe,  are 
preserved  for  woodwork  alone! — Yes. 

21689  How  many  workshops  have  you  at  present 
erected  outside  tlie  school  in  the  playground,  andhow 
many  situated  within  the  building!— We  have  seven 
in  the  playground,  separated  from  the  bmlding,  and 
we  have  nine  situated  within  tlie  school  building. 

21690  Could  you  give  roe  any  idea  of  the  cost  of 

the  outside  room,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  wood- 
work t The  one  you  saw  this  morning  in  London- 

street  cost  about  .£450,  as  closely  as  possible.  There 
was  some  additional  cost  in  consequence  of  having 


erected  it  on  standai-ds  so  as  to  give  more  accom- 
modation  for  the  playground.  -a  x • *...  Mr. 

21691.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  quite  tan  to 
charge  all  that  expense  to  the  workshop!  — No,  L 
think  yon  could  erect  it  cheaper  if  you  erected  it 
immediatelv  upon  the  ground.  . -ix  x 

21692.  Have  you  any  workshops  that  are  buut  oi 
wood  and  corrugated  iron !— No,  I don’t  think  we 

^**^2l'693.  To  come  back  to  my  former  question,  you 
find  that  there  are  advantages  in  having  some  work- 
shops within  the  school.buildings  and  some  m the 

^^n^e^r'^Will  you  tell  us  what  they  are ! — When 
they  ai'6  inside  the  school  buildings  they  are  more 
under  the  direction  of  the  staff,  and  especially  of  the 

headmaster,  and  therefore  xhe  discipline  is  the  more 

easily  preserved.  When  they  are  outside  in  the 
yards  there  is  the  advantage  that  they  make  no 
ioise,  and  I don’t  thiuk  it  is  any  disadvantage  to 
the  children  to  move  from  the  playground  to  their 

^*21695  How  many  boys  can  be  a.-?eommodated  at 
the  benches  at  a time!  — We  accommodate  from 
twelve  to  twenty-three  in  the  various  class-rooms. 

21696.  How  many  boys  at  a bench.  hour 
boys  to  a bench  exactly.  v , ti 

21697.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  benches  f — iiiey 
cost  £6.  and  the  vices  are  in  addition  12s.  each. 

21698.  What  is  there  peculiar  about  yonr  benches 
that  make  them  cost  as  much  as  ^6  ; because  we  have 
found  benches  elsewhere  generally  costing  less  ttou 
half  that  sum!  — We  have  put  up  some  a little 
cheaper  recently,  but  the  benches,  as  they  were  re- 
cently constructed,  were  of  the  very  best  quahny. 

Mr.  We  have  patent  vices. 

21699.  They  all  accommodate  four  boys  ! — xes. 
21700.  You  have  not  any  benches  that  accommo- 
date only  two  boys! — No.  , 

21701.  You  don’t  know,  therefore,  what  price  they 
would  he  ?— No,  I cannot  say  that. 

21702  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  nest 
size  for  a class!  — The  Department,  I think,  expect 
twenty  in  each  class,  and  we  regard  twenty  as  about 
the  proper  number.  - xt  x „ 

21703.  Not  more  than  twenty !— Not  more  than 

*''^21704  What  are  the  advantages  in  limiting  it  to 

twenty  Ibis  quite  a sufficiently  manageable  num- 
ber. The  teacher  can  overtake  them  all  with  indi- 
vidual attention  ; if  there  are  less  than  that,  some  ot 
the  power  of  the  teacher  is  lost.  xt.  x xu 

21705.  And  you  find  at  the  same  time  that  the 
class  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  whole  school 
to  be  overtaken  with  comparative  ease  — that  is  so. 
21706.  Whatboysare  required  to  take  woodwork  ( 

—All  above  the  fourth  standard. 

21707  Is  it  compulsory ! — With  us  it  is  com- 
pulsory; but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  that^espect,  for 
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the  boys 
pleasure. 

21708.  And  you  are  working  under  the  Science 
^ and  Art  regulations  ? — We  have  been. 

21709.  Wliat  is  the  niininium  number  of  lessons 
required  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  each 
pupil? — Fifteen  lessons. 

21710.  How  many  lessons  in  point  of  fact  do  you 
give  to  each  boy?— If  they  attenu  regularly  they 
have  from  tlih'ty-flve  to  forty  lessons  in  the  course  of 
the  session. 

2171 1.  How  many  lessons  doesthe  Department  re- 
quire of  two  hours  each  as  a niiuimum  for  eacli 
school?— Twenty-two  lessons  of  two  hours  each. 

21712.  What  is  your  staff? — We  have  one  chief 
mspeotor  and  seven  assistants  under  him.  The  chief 
inspector  arranges  the  duties  of  the  assistants. 

21713.  Is  it  the  case  in  Kdiiiburgh  that  all  the 
teachers  of  woodwork  are  specialists,  or  are  some  of 
them  the  ordinary  school  teachers?— No,  they  are  all 
specialists. 

21714.  You  think  that  a better  plan  than  instruct- 
ing your  ordinary  teachers  ? — Yes,  our  oi-dinary 
teachers  did  take  a class  of  instruction  for  one  ses- 
sion, but  we  found  the  practical  men,  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  exercise  proper  discipline,  were  more 
qualified  to  do  the  work. 

21715.  I understand  that  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board  is  not  very  much  in  favour  of  the  central 
system  ? — No.  It  was  once  tried  in  connection  with 
cookery,  and  it  was  not  found  very  successful ; the 
staff  corapkiaeil  of  losing  }>orbions  of  tlieir  classes  for 
large  portions  of  the  day,  and  the  distances  they  had 
to  walk- 

21716.  You  prefer  to  teach  everything  within  the 
walls  of  each  school  ?— That  is  so. 

21717.  You  find  the  discipline  is  betr.er  maintained 
and  the  time-table  more  conveniently  aiTanircd 
when  all  the  classes  are  taught  in  the  same  school  1— 
Yes. 

21718.  How  many  schools  has  each  assistant 
under  his  charge?— Each  assistant  has  two  schools, 
except  one  assistant  who  has  four  smaller  schools. 

21719.  How  many  days  a week  does  he  give  to 
each  school? — From  two  to  three  daysaweek. 

21720.  And  how  are  the  classes  taken? From 

the  senior  boys  in  relays  of  eigliteen  or  twenty  at  a 
time. 

21721.  Although  you  make  the  learning  of  wood- 
work comijulsory  on  all  boys  in  and  beyond  the  fifth 
standard,  it  is  not  felt  as  any  hardship  on  the 
student?— No;  they  regard  it  rather  as  a privilege. 

21722.  And  you  don’t  often  find  a boy  asking  to 
be  relieved  of  this  work  ? — No. 

21723.  In  such  cases  as  may  occur  it  is  generally 
from  ill-health  Or  constitutional  weakness ; those 
are  very  rare  eases. 

21724.  And  you  find  all  boys,  irrespective  of 
their  wishing  to  become  carpenters  or  joiners  are 
willing  to  take  to  this  work  ?— It  is  a rather  remark- 
able fact  that  we  have  ascertained  on  inquiry  that  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  boys  who  take  woodwork 
do  not  adopt  that  as  their  trade  afterwards. 

21725.  You  don't  teach  for  the  purpose  of  teacliinir 
trades,  but  your  teaching  is  of  a purely  educational 
character? — Tha"  is  so.  We  avoid  any  attempt  to 
teach  trades.  ^ 

21726.  Your  chief  instructor,  as  I understand,  pre- 
pared a graduated  series  of  exercises  which  begins 
with  simple  exercises,  and  leads  up  to  more  advanced 

work,  and  you  adopted  this  system? Yes. 

2J727.  It  is  not  exactly  the  Sloyd  system  ?— No  • 
but  it  is  based  on  it.  ' ’ 

21728.  What  do  you  exactly  understand  by  the 
Sloyd  system  ?— I understood,  for  one  thing,  that  they 
use  a kuife  a good  deal  more  than  we  do. 

21729.  You  mean  in  Sweden  ? — Yes. 

21730.  Well,  they  use  the  knife  in  the  first  few 
exercises,  but  only  in  the  first  few  exercises,  except 
just  occasionally  to  finish  off  curves  ; but  not  nearly  as 


much  as  people  imagine  in  this  country?— We  think 
it  desirable  to  teach  them  tlie  use  of  tools. 

21731.  That  is  taught,  too.  Tlieir  iiriucinal 
insti-uction  is  not  so  much  to  make  articles  as  to  in 
dicate  the  principles  which  underlie  all  handwork?— 
Yes.  We  wish  especially  to  familiarise  the  hoys  witli 
the  use  of  tools,  and  give  them  accuracy  of  observa 
tion  and  correctness  of  hand  and  eye,  and  o-eneral' 
deftness  in  handiwork.  ^ 

21732.  A’ul  you  liud  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accomplish  that  without  practice  ? — Yes. 

21733.  You  make  a great  point  of  drawing  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  woodwork  instruction  ?— We 
consider  drawing  absolutely  essential. 

21734.  Every  pupil,  I suppose,  has  to  draw  hk 
work  first  with  his  own  hands?— Yes.  Two  hours 

are  occupied  out  of  every  eight  in  drawing,  and  the 
other  SIX  hours  in  finishing  the  article  from  the 
drawing. 

21735.  The  boy  does  not  copy  his  own  sketch,  but 
copies  from  the  copybook  ?— No ; that  miriit  bf- 
faulty.  ® 

21736.  But  still  he  has  drawn  ? -Yes  ; and  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  doing. 

21737.  What  becomes  of  the  articles  the  boys 
make  ?— Tliey  are  always  sold  to  tlie  hoys  at  the  price 
of  the  wood — a mere  trifle. 

21738.  I thiuk  you  have  a table  .showing  the 
number  of  boys  who  receive  woodwork  instruction  ?— 
I have  taken  a note  of  the  number.  Tlie  total  number 
of  students  in  the  various  .standards  are  : In  the  ex- 
.sixth,  161;  ill  the  sixth,  385  ; in  the  fifth,  753  - that 
i.s,  1,302  in  all;  and  103  which  we  have  takcu’outof 
the  fourth,  in  cases  where  the  boys  are,  pei-lmps  a 
httie  backward  and  over  age,  and  wliere  there  is  room 
for  them.  We  don’t  get  any  grant  for  those,  but  we 
think  It  due  to  them  to  give  them  some  opportunity 
2173J.  You  don’t  think  that  teaching  woodwoik 
detracts  from  the  results  of  general  education  on  the 
one  hand ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  don’t  see  that 
It  makes  very  much  difference  in  imt-rovuiT 
education  ? — No ; we  are  quite  persuadeil  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  general  education,  but  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  prove  whether  it  does  them  any  great 
good  in  regard  to  their  general  education ; although 

one  IS  entitled  to  assume  that  the  additional  education 

which  it  involves  does  sharpen  them  and  improve 
their  intellect.  ^ 

21740.  You  find  that  some  of  the  boys  who  are  not 
very  good  in  literary  studies  are  the  best  in  handi- 
work?— That  is  often  the  case. 

21741.  It  stimulates  them  and  makes  them  feel 

they  are  able  to  do  sometliing  ? Yes. 

21742.  What  are  the  tools  you  use  ?— We  use  the 
ordinary  workmen’s  tools,  such  a.s  are  used  in  a 
joiner’s  shop  in  this  country — the  plane,  saw  and 
chisel.  ’ 

21743.  You  use  smaller  ones?— No;  they  are  the 
u.sual  size. 

21744.  I did  not  mean  that  they  were  smaller  for 
the  boys,  but  the  smaller  tools  tliat  workmen  uso  ?— 
Yes ; we  do. 

21745.  Do  you  regard  this  kind  of  instruction  as 
tending  to  keep  children  longer  at  school  ?— I think  it 
has  that  tendenev. 

21746.  And  among  the  work  which  you  think  has 
that  effect,  you  include  woodworic,  laundry  work  and 
cookery  ?— Yes.  I think  where  tlie  children  have  the 
impression,  that  they  are  learning  something  that  will 
be  of  value  to  them  in  afterlife  they  are  more  inclined 
to  stav 

21747.  Do  you  find  that  the  weakness  of  the 
jirimary  school  system  in  Scotland  i.s  that  the  children 
le.ave  you  too  soon?— We  think  so. 

21 748.  And  you  think  that  anything  that  would 
induce  them  to  remain  a year  or  two  longer  should 
be  encouraged? — Yes. 

21749.  And  you  consider  that  this  sort  of  work  does 
encourage  them? — Yes.  Possibly  if  there  was  a higher 
grade  school  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  laid  out  more 
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for  t!ie  purpose  of  praatLcal  and  teclmical  instruction, 
2t  would  be  of  use  for-  the  industrial  classes — the 
uliildren  of  the  industrial  cla.sses. 

21750.  You  mean  for  children  who  have  left  the 
ordinary  school  work? — Well,  for  children  who  are 
willing  to  proceed  a little  further  than  the  compulsory 
standards. 

21751.  Arc  the  people  of  Edinburgh  rather  afraid 
of  the  expense  ? — Yes  ; we  have  met  that  difficulty 
sometimes  in  connection  with  matters  of  progress. 

2175-.  You  think  if  the  matter  were  better  under- 
stood they  would  bo  willing  to  pay  a small  fee  ? — 1 
tliinli  many  of  the  parents  would  lie  glad  to  do  so. 

21753.  Mostllev.Dr.  Wat.sh. — Is  the  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  woodwork  teaching  in  the 
Edinburgh,  schools  or  to  diminish  it? — I think  to 
enlaige  it. 

21754.  I find  by  your  School  Board  report  for  the 
year  1895-96  that  twelve  out  of  twenty-nine  schools 
under  the  Board  had  classes  of  woodwork  in.struc- 
tion.  Has  that  number  since  been  increased  or 
diminished  ? — We  have  now  sixteen,  and  we  are 
expecting  thi'ee  more  in  a few  weeks  to  be  opened — 
tliat  will  make  nineteen  out  of  tliirty-tu’o  schools. 

21755.  Ido  that  both  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
prn])oition  of  the  schools  liaving  this  branch  of 
instruction  is  increasing? — The  proportion  is  in- 
creasing. 

21756.  May  I call  your  attention  to  some  passages 
in  tlie  Edinburgh  School  .Board  Beport.  I find  in 
tile  report  of  the  Castle  Hill  School  the  headmaster 
says : “ I should  like  again  to  refer  to  the  need  there 
is  of  pi-ovision  being  made  for  manual  training  to  the 
boys  in  the  three  higher  standards.”  That  was  a 
school,  I take  it,  in  which  provision  for  woodwork 
had  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  report  ? — That 
is  so. 

21757.  So  that,  even  in  schools  where  provision 
has  not  yet  been  made  for  this  branch,  there  is  a desire 
to  have  the  provision  made? - Yes.  I think  that  is 
very  general. 

21758.  In  the  report  of  the  Lot.hian-road  School 
it  is  stated : “ Tlie  woodwork  class  has  again  been 
attended  with  mucli  success.”  In  that  school  the 
work  has  been  popular  with  the  boys  of  the  upper 
standards  ? — That  is  so. 

21759.  And  that  is  the  general  state  of  affairs 
wherever  woodwork  Is  taught? — Yes. 

21760.  I find  it  stated  in  the  j-eport  of  the  Milton 
House  School  that  “the  boys  take  great  delight  in 
the  work,  and  have  made  very  great  progi-ess  ” ? — Yes; 
that  is  .so. 

21761.  In  another  I'eport-^that  of  the  South 
Bridge-street  School — the  headmaster  says  : “ The 
manual  training  class,  in  my  opinion,  counteracts  to 
some  extent  the  tendency  to  leave  school  at  the 
early  age  complained  of  ”? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  saying. 

• 21762.  You  have  never  found  that  the  introduction 
of  this  branch  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
children  away  from  the  school? — Certainly  not';  the 
reverse. 

21763.  The  manual  training  never  had  to 
encounter  any  opi)Osition  from  any  mistaken  notion 
on  the  part  either  of  the  children  or  of  their  parents, 
that  what  children  go  to  school  for  is  to  learn  things 
out  of  books  ? — 1 don’t  think  that  is  so. 

21764.  The  Edinburgh  people  have  sounder  views 
of  education  than  to  fall  into  an  error  of  that  sort  ? — 

I should  hope  so. 

21765.  In  the  report  of  the  Stockbridge  School  I 
find  this  statement : “ The  woodwork  lessons  continue 
to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  boys,  who  are  rarely 
absent  whenit  happens  tobe  their  day  for  this  lesson  ”? 
—There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

21766,  Now,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case. 

I find  that  in  the  Edinburgh  schools,  of  recent  years, 
there  lias  been  an  improvement  in  the  attendance  in 
two  very  important  res]>ects.  One  is  that  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  children  now  remaining  for  the 


sixth  standard  tlian  remained- before.  You  consider 
that  tills  is  ]>artly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  new  branch 
of  instruction  has  "been  intr-oduced  ? — Yes ; that  is  my 
opinion. 

21767.  I find  that  in  1890-91  there  were  just  40 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  or  above  Standard  V.,  but 
last  year  there  were  49  per  cent.  That  is  a very 
important  increase  ? — Yes. 

21768.  Has  it  not  also  been  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  children  over  thirteen  in  the  upper  stand- 
ai’d.s  is  improving? — Yes,  but  not  quite  so  rapidly. 

21769.  I find,  takingthe  same3’eai-s,  that  in  1890-91 
the  percentage  of  children  over  thirteen  in  and 
above  standard  V.  was  28 ; and  it  is  now  46T  ? — Yes, 
l)ut  the  numbers  were  very  small  at  that  time. 

21770.  No  doubt.  But  you  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  this  particular  increase  ? — We  do,  very  much. 

21771.  I believe  you  complain  that  there  is  a ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  parents  to  take  away  their 
children  from  school  at  too  early  an  age  ? — Yes,  we 
suffer  from  that  very  much. 

21772.  What  is  the  standard  of  exemption  from 
the  compulsory  attendance  ? — They  can  obtain  a cer- 
tificate of  exemption  after  passing  the  V.  standard. 

21773.  I have  seen  it  stated  that  last  year  there 
were  over  600  children  presented  and  passed  in  the 
V.  standard  who  were  only  eleven  years  of  age? 
— Yes,  the  majority  of  children  passing  the  Y.  stand- 
ard were  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

21774.  At  what  age  do  the  children  in  the  schools 
here  begin  to  learn  the  use  of  tools  ? — I fancy  the 
average  will  be  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

21775.  The  average.  So  that  a number  of  them 
begin  before  that  ? — Many  of  them  before  it ; but 
that  will  be  the  average  age. 

24776.  Then  you  here,  in  Edinburgh,  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  teach  the  use  of  tools 
to  a child  before  eleven? — No,  not  such  work  as  they 
are  called  upon  to  do. 

21777.  Your  experience  here  of  course  proves  the 
contrary  I — It  does. 

21778.  And  proves  that  it  is  not  merely  physically 
possible,  but  tliat  it  is  faiiTy  easy? — Yes,  and  that 
they  take  it  up  and  understand  it  thoroughly. 

21779.  Have  you  any  idea  what  this  branch  of 
school  work  costs  in  Edinburgh  ? — The  total  cost  to 
tlie  Board  is  £820,  made  up  in  this  way  : — salaries  of 
instructors,  £750,  and  the  cost  of  materials,  say  Is. 
per  pupil  on  1,400  children,  £70  ; then  we  receive  a 
grant  at  2d.  per  thousand  per  week  for  42  weeks 
on.  1,400  pupils,  £496,  and  20  per  cent,  for  the 
“excellent”  grant,  £99;  in  all  we  receive  £595, 
leaving  the  actual  net  cost  to  the  Board,  £225. 

21780.  And  that  is  the  net  yearly  cost  of  this  work 
for  all  the  schools  under  the  School  Board  of  Edin- 
burgh ? — Yes,  that  to  some  extent  depends  on  whether 
the  schools  are  fully  occupied ; if  anything  happens 
to  prevent  their  being  quite  fully  occupied  there  might 
be  a slight  decrease. 

21781.  This  educational  woodwork,  I think  you 
have  said,  is  now  compulsory  in  the  Edinburgh  Board 
Schools  ? — Yes. 

21782.  That  is,  the  attendance  at  tlie  class  is  com- 
pulsory' in  any  school  in  which  this  branch  has  been 
introduced  ? — Yes. 

21783.  Was  it  compulsory  from  the  time  ycu  -first 
introduced  it? — I think  we  have  always,  since  we 
erected  a workshop,  insisted  on  the  boys  of  the  upper- 
standard  taking  it  up. 

21784.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  at  first  in  intro- 
ducing it  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

21785.  Neither  on  the  part  of  the  parents  nor  of 
the  teachers  ? — No,  it  was  very  popular  from  the  first. 

21786.  Before  it  was  introduced,  were  any  steps 
taken  to  explain  to  the  teachers  what  the  object 
of  this  work  was,  1 mean,  to  explain  that  it  was 
educational,  not  merely  industrial  ? — Yes,  I think  the 
chief  instructor  makes  a very  strong  point  of  letting 
tliem  understand  that — that  it  is  purely  educational 
and  not  industrial . 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


21787.  Is  there  not  something  of  a drawback  in 
your  Edinburgh  system  of  having  the  teaching  of 
woodwork  in  tlie  hands  of  a set  of  teachers  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  scliool ; is  it  not 
likely  to  suggest  to  the  pupils,  or  to  the  public, 
that  this  branch  is  something  that  lies  outside 
school  work  properly  so  called,  and  is  connected 
with  industiy  or  trade,  rather  than  with  education  f — 
That  may  be  so  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
I am  satisfied  at  present  is  better  done  by  sjiecial  in- 
structors who  are  conversant  with  manual  work ; the 
teachers  in  the  normal  colleges  are  not  trained  to  it. 

21788.  But  suppose  the  teachers  were  trained  to  it 
in  the  normal  or  training  colleges,  which  kind  of 
teacher  do  you  think  more  likely  to  teach  well  in  the 
ordinary  school — a trained  teaclier  specially  and  pro- 
perly trained  in  this  branch  of  school  work — or  an 
artizan  1 — Assuming  they  have  equal  capacities  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  woodwork,  the  trained 
teachei'  would  have  the  advantage. 

21789.  Inasmuch  as  he  would  have  a better  grasp 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching? 

Yes,  that  is  so  ; but  at  the  present  moment  I don’t 

think  that  they  have  the  same  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 

21790.  But  my  question  goes  exclu.sivelv  on  the 
supposition  that  the  necessary  special  training  was 
provided  for  the  ordinary  school  teachers? — Yes,  I 
quite  agree  with  you. 

21791.  This,  however,  throws  no  discredit  on  your 
present  teachers  of  woodwork — at  present  the  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  artizan  teachers,  and  it  is  done 
perfectly  to  your  satisfaction  ? — It  is. 

21792.  I think  you  said  there  was  some  difference 
between  your  Edinburgh  system  of  school  woodwork 
and  theSloyd  system  1— Thei'e  is  not  a great  dilference. 

2179-8.  By  the  Sloyd  system  you  probably  under- 
stand that  special  form  of  instruction  in  wood  that  is 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Sweden  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

21794.  Well,  I always  prefer  speaking  of  that  as 
Swedish  Sloyd.  May  we  not  call  your  system  Scottish 
Sloyd  ? — I think  that  is  a very  good  term. 

21795.  One  of  the  differences  between  tho  two  is, 
that  the  knife  is  lai-gely  used  in  Sweden,  whereas  you 
teach  rather  the  use  of  formal  tools  ?— Yes. 

21796.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  reason  why 
the  Sloyd  knife  is  used  in  tlie  Swedish  Sloyd  system 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  ordinary  Swedish  tools? — Yes. 

21797.  So  that,  as  to  this  point,  there  really  is  no 
difference  in  principle  ; it  is  only  in  the  apj)licatioii  of 
the  principle : the  irse  of  tools  is  taught  in  both  coim- 
tiies,  and  it  is  "only  because  the  Sloyd  knife  is  a 
common  tool  in  Sweden  that  its  use  is  so  much  insisted 
on  in  the  Swedish  Sloyd ; so  far, then,  you  don’t  differ  in 
princijrle  from  the  Swedes  ? — No. 

21798.  You  have  said  that  you  attach  great  im- 
portance to  this  woodwork  on  account  of  its  making 
the  children  handy  ; has  it  not  the  further  advantage 
of  training  them  in  habits  that  have  afar  wider  range 
of  application  than  mere  handiness,  or  the  sphere 
mere.lv  of  this  manual  work  cousidei'ed  in  itself — 
habits  of  accurate  observation,  for  instance  1 — That  is 
very  important. 

21799.  And  a sense  of  the  importance  of  accuracy 
even  in  small  things,  and  of  attention  even  to  minute 
differences,  and  geueral  neatness  and  tidiness. — all  of 
which  would  be  of  use  to  them,  whether  they  after- 
wards become  workers  in  wood,  or  workers  in  any 
otlier  material,  and  even  if  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  manud  work,  but  become  members  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions? — Yus,  we  feel  that  very  much, 
and  we  are  very  particular  abo^it  the  accuracy  of  the 
work. 

21800.  Your  School  Board  report  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  kindergarten  branch  of  education  in  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

21801.  You  have  no  intention  of  dropping  the 
kindergaiHen  work  ? — Not  at  all. 


21802.  You  don’t  find  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
children  backward  ?-— No. 

21803.  You  don’t  find  that  the  children  when  they 
have  passed  through  it,  ou  to  the  ordinary  school- 
work,  would  be  better  prepared  for  that  work  if  they 
had  came  in  off  the  streets,  without  having  had  any 
preliminary  education  of  any  kind,  than  if  they  came, 
as  tliey  do,  from  the  kindergarten  training  ?— Not 
at  all. 

21S04.  It  would  surprise  you,  perhaps,  to  hear 
that  when  we  were  taking  evidence  in  Dublin,  a state- 
ment to  the  effect  suggested  i>y  tlie  question  1 have  put 
to  yon,  was  made  by  a teacher  of  great  experience? 

Well,  I certainly  woukl  not  exjiect  to  hear  that, 

21805.  Supposing  the  teacher  was  telling  tho  truth, 
as  we  must  assume  he  was,  what  oonciusioii  would 
you  draw  from  his  statement — would  you  not  infer 
that  the  kindergarten  department  must  have  lieen 
very  badly  managed  in  the  school  fi-om  wliich  the 
children  came  on  to  his  .school? — Yes,  it  could  not  be 
the  kind  of  kindergarten  we  are  accustomed  to, 

21806.  And  I suppose  you  would  infer  thatit  would 
he  the  business  of  the  Education  Board  iu  Ireland  fO' 
looli  very  closely  after  that  particular  school  where  the  ' 
kindergarten  training  is  thus  publicly  represented  as. 
of  such  a backward,  and  indeed  harmful,  kiud  ?— I 
would  tliiiik  so. 

21807.  Now  lot  me  ask  you  about  book-keeping. 
Book-keeping,  I sec,  is  taken  as  a sj^ecific  subject  in 
only  four  of  your  .schools.  There  is  perfect  freedoui 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  take  iqi  book  keeping 
as  a specific  subject  ? — Yes. 

21808,  It  has  never,  of  course,  been  jiroposed  to 
make  book-keeping  an  obligatory  subject  for  boys  in 
the  Edinburgh  Board  Schools? — No,  wo  found  it  a 
popular  subject. 

21^509.  But  still  it  is  taken  up  in  only  four  schools 
in  Edinburgh,  whereas  woodwork  is  taken  up,  in  how 
many  ? — It  will  be  in  nineteen. 

21810.  Monsignor  Moli-oy. — How  long  is  it  since 
manual  training  in  woodwork  was  introduced  into- 
the  schools  under  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh?— 
It  was  in  1892  we  first  established  a work.shop. 

21811.  And,  consequently,  the  evidence  you  have 
given  is  founded  upon  the  experience  of  five  yeras?— 
Of  five  years, 

21812.  At  first  you  did  not  introduce  it  into  all  ' 
the  schools  where  it  now  exists? — No,  we  regarded 
it  very  much  as  an  experiment. 

21813.  And  the  experiment,  being  successful,  you 
extended  it  until  it  now  reaches  nineteen  schools?— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

21814.  Is  cookeiy  taught  in  many  of  the  schools 
under  your  Board? — It  is  taught  in  them  all. 

21815.  How  long  is  it  since  cookery  was  first 
introduced  ? — Just  about  twelve  years  ago,  I think. 

21816.  Then,  with  respect  to  cookery,  you  haieths 
experience  of  a period  of  at  least  ten  years  ? — Yes. 

21817.  And  the  result  of  that  experience  is  that 
you  have  been  disposed  rather  to  extend  it  than 
diminish  it? — Yes. 

21818.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  of  the 
absolute  cost  of  the  introduction  of  manual  training, 
and  it  amounts  to  the  net  sum  of  £225  a year, 
making  allowance  for  the  grants  which  you  get?— 
That  is  so. 

21819.  From  what  body  do  these  grants  come?— 
The  Science  and  Art  Department. 

21820.  And  the  grants  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  half  the  total  annual  cost  ? — About  two- 
thirds. 

21821,  At  the  present  moment  the  total  cost  tof 
14,000  pupils  is  £225  a year? — Yes. 

21822.  Could  you  say  approximately  what  propor- 
tion that  hears  to  the  total  cost  of  your  schools?— 
am  afraid  I could  hardly  give  you  the  figures  now. 

21823.  Well,  wc  can  get  them  afterwards,  hut  it 
I suppose,  a very  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost.  “ 
addition  to  that  money  you  would  have  to  spend  some 
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money  in  building  and  providing  tools  l—Ves,  and 

"'^‘>1824  The  materials  are  allowed  for  m the  sum  of 
^70  a year  Yes,  that  is  so  ; the  tools  and  the  work- 
shops tLmselves  is  the  only  ^^clitional  ^^P^nse^ 

ol8=>5  Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  _ot  the 
manual  teaching,  you  said  that  you  were  quite  omv 
vincecl  that  it  has  not  interfered  in  any  degree  with 
tlie  proficiency  of  tVie  pupils  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  tL  school  course  1-Tliat  is  our  expenence 

° 21826.  But  you  have  not  distinct  proot  that  It  h^ 
contributed  to  imj)rovcmentl— It  is  dithcult  to 
ascertain  that.  , ,,  . • 

21827.  That  refers  to  the  pupils  while  they  are  in 
the  school  ■ but  with  respect  to  their  subsequent 
career,  <lo  yon  coneicler  that  the  mtcodiiction  of  mannal 
Lintag  has  fitted  them  better  tor  their  rvork  m 

life? Well  I am  afraid  that  we  must  only  hope,  for 

I don’t  see  how  we  can  prove  it  very  well ; no  doubt 
many  ol  them  have  entered  into  trades,  and  so  far  as 
Sow  the,  are  doing  well  in  their  trades,  hut  ,t 
is  not  easy  to  iollo*  them  alter  the,  leave  soliool. 

21828  I did  not  mean  to  ask  you  for  statistical 
evidence,  hut  what  is  your  o,,inion--do  think 

that  those  trained  in  manual  work  are  better 
egnipped  for  alter  life  than  li  the,  were  not  so 

faculties  trained  whieh 

otherwise  would  have  been  left  untrained,  and  those 

are  faculties  oi  groat  utility  in  their  ordinary  life!— 

^'disSO.  You  have  said  that  the  woodwork  is 
popular  with  the  boys— is  it  popular  vvith  the  parents  t 
Ll  think  it  is ; I think  they  look  at  it  from 
practical  point  of  view  as  being  nsef ill. 

^ 21831. Is  the  sainetrue  of  cookery  1 — Undoubtedly, 

cookery  is  pojmlav  witii  the  parents. 

21832.  Did  you  find  there  was  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  tlie  parents  when  these  subjects  were 
inttodnoed  first!— So,  wo  had  no  opposilion  from  the 
parents  at  all. 

21833.  Nor  since? — No 


21833  JNor  since  i — i-'-w. 

91834  And  do  you  think  that  the  parents  now  are 
better  pleased  to  have  manual  work  taught  to  the 
boys  and  cookery  to  the  girls  than  to  have  them 

omitted? — Undoubtedly.  • *1  .a  n-ii-puts 

21835  So  that  your  exjienence  is,  that  parents 
when  the,  become  aecnstomed  to  these  ™ 

not  nnfavLrable  to  them,  hke 

I am  satisfied  that  the  population  of  Edinburgh  like 
to  see  these  loohnical  subjects  extended 

21836.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  V alsh.— Still,  1 si  ppose, 
thev  would  be  very  glad  if  someone  else  would  pay 
for  ^them?- That  is^  the  only  question  that  would 

Monsi-nor  IS.roLLov.-I  don’t  think  you 
have  been  asked  whether  the  elements  of  physical 
icTeLra"  taught  in  your  schools  ?-Yes,  elementary 

seienee  ts  ta,gM^^^_^  „p„„,,,_Ycs.  it  is  eomp.lsorv. 
It  is  a class  subject ; the,  have  a ohoioe  of  class 
anbieots  and  it  is  loft  to  the  headmaster  to  ooleot. 
“C  W.  Dr.  Wau,„.-It  is  taken  m s.asohods 
21S3U.  Monsignor  Sloti.ov.-Have  you  what  »o 
called  continuation  schools  under  your  Board  . we 
have  evening  schools,  whieh  wo  call  continuation 

^'’’’21840  What  class  of  pupils  attend  the  evening 
schools  l-The  older  lads  and  girls  who  have  leit 
school  and  desire  to  continue  their  education. 

21841.  Is  woodwork  taught  111  these  evening 

schools?— Yes,  in  two  of  them.  , m 

21842-  Mr.  StrutheRS. — Cookery  is  taught  1 

n-ioi-G? Yes,  four  or  five,  I think.  a a. 

218*3,  Moiiaignor  Moui.ov— With  respect  to  the 
training  in  woodwork,  do  yon  think  that  in 
to  the  ordinary  edno.ational  advantages  oi  it,  there 
are  spechil  advintages  for  tnos,  who  afterwards  go  to 

’*’*2184k  That  they  are  better  prepared  to  profit  by 


the  teaching  in  technicalschoolst-Yes,  in  technical 

schools  we  think  the,  have  a great  advantage  Ott^iisn. 

21845.  Bev.  Dr.  WiLSOS.— Is  your  School  Board  ColinG. 
confined  to  primary  education  ?— It  is  primary  educar  Macrae,  u.a. 
tion  with  the  specific  subjects  taught  3n  the  higher 

standards.  a <-  fm.- 

21846,  Is  Edinburgh  placed  under  an  Act  lor 

compulsory  attendance?— It  IS.  _ 

21847  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  111  getting  all 
the  ehiklren  to  attend  1-There  is  naturally  some 
difficulty,  but  a very  large  proportion  of  the  children 
attend  without  trouble;  we  have  an  average  atten- 

dance  of  about  86  per  cent. 

21848.  You  commence  kindergarten  witu  tne 
younger  children  ? — We  do.  _ i.  1 

21849.  How  long  do  you  continue  to  teach  kinder- 
garten ?~In  the  infant  department?  , , j 

21850.  Mr.  Struthers. — That  includes  standard 

I 1 Yes  in  most  of  the  schools. 

■ 21851.’  Kev.  Dr.  WiLsos— We  toimd  in  some 
places  a desire  to  extend  it  higher  up  ?— I think 
there  might  he  something  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  kindergarten  and  technical  education  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  such  as  wirework  or  clay 

™*^21852°’Mr.  Molloy.  - Could  you  give  us  informa- 
tion about  the  hours  that  children  receive  instruction 
in  woodwork  ?— Every  lesson  consists  of  two  liours 
and  they  have  it  twice  a week. 

21853'^  At  what  time  of  the  day  ? Is  it  a.fter  the 
ordinary  school  hours  ?-Most  of  the  ohiMr^n  ^ 
taught  during  the  ordinary  school  hours,  but  there  is 
one  class  extends  for  an  hour  later ; you  hh  up  tne 
day  with  six  hours,  and  necessarily  they  extend  a 

little  over  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

21854.  All  the  pupils  in  standards  Y.,  VI.,  ana 
ex-VI.  would  not  be  away  from  the  legulav  teachers  , 
of  the  school? — No.  , 

21855.  Only  the  relays  of  pupils  who  go  to  the 
xvoodwork?— i believe  it  is  practically  arranged  that 
a child  is  only  away  once  in  three  or  four  weeks  irom 
the  other  lessons.  . ^ „ 

21856  On  the  days  that  they  receive  that  instiuo- 
tion,  how  mnoh  longer  mo  they  behind  the  other 
minils? — About  an  hour.  t>  -r  ii 

^ 21857.  They  attend  that  willingly?— Perfectly , 
the  children  are  delighted  to  stay  apparently.  _ 

91858  Are  all  the  School  Board  schools  mixed 
schools,  of  boys  and  girls  ?-They  are,  but  we  have 
infant  departments  separately.  „ , ^ t ...  T 

21859  And  imu  have  a large  staff  of  teachers,  I 
see,  close  on  9U0  ?-Yes,  including  pupil  teachers 

21860  £-1  26'.  11c?.,  was  earned  per  child ; is  that 

only  from  the  Elementary  Education  department,  does 
it  also  include  the  Science  and  Art  •— , 

21S61.  Are  all  tlie  children  free? — ihey  aie  all 

^^?1862  Are  they  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus 
free  ?-Yes,  we  supply  them  with  books. 

21863.  And  those  tools  we  saw? — Yes,  they  get 
them  too. 

21864.  Are  there  any  voluntary  schools  in  E<hn- 
burMi  not  connected  with  your  School  Boavd^ 

There  are  • there  are  two  practising  schools  under  the 
charge  of  the  training  college,  and  fhei-e  is  one  ole- 
meuLy  school  under  the  Merchant  Company  and 
there  arc  one  or  two  small  sessional  schools  still  left. 

21865.  Mr,  Struthers. — There  are  three  practising 

schools? — Yes.  , . . , 

21866.  Mr.  Molloy.— Is  insiruction  m wooawork 
carried  out  in  the  practising  school  of  the  training 
college  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

-1867  Your  specialists  then  derive  their  informa- 
•^ion  in  this  particular  branch— where,  pray?— Tlie 
diief  instructor  has  visited  many  of  the  countries  ot 
Europe  and  most  of  the  cities  of  England. 

21868  Captain  Shaw.— Are  your  workshops  fully 

occupied' ilnring  the  week!-No,  in.ny  oi  them  are 
need  for  cookery  also ; they  are  iiilly  occupied  vid, 
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the  two  subjects,  but  we  have  not  enough  childi-en  in 
® occupy  the  workshop  for  a whole  week. 
21869.  That  makes  the  expense  of  icstiiiction 
rather  greater? — Slightly  so  ; but  the  instructor  who 
iias  charge  of  that  class  goes  to  another  school  durin<f 
' oi  employed  in  the  one  school.  " 

21870.  So  the  instructor’s  time  is  fully  occupied? 
— His  time  IS  fully  occupied. 

21871.  Did  your  instructor  get  any  instruction  in 
pedagogy  ? — Not  the  assistant  instructors. 

21872.  Do  the  ordinary  schoolmasters  ever  'fo  to 

the  manual  workshop  with  the  children  ? Yes  : I 

think  the  heiid-master  specially  makes  a point  ’ of 
looking  after  the  workshop-^. 

21873.  But  you  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
discipline?— No;  we  were  rather  gratified  and  almost 
suvjnised  to  find  that  our  assistant  practical  work- 
men were  able  to  maintain  discipline  perfectly  and 
we  ascribe  that  very  much  to  the  fact  that  the  boys 
“ 0 1 to  submit  to  dischiliiie 

-1874.  A good  many  children  can  obtain  bursaries 

to  secondary  schools  here  ? — They  can. 

2187.5.  But  if  children  are  going  to  stay  onlv  one 
year  more  in  school  liffi,  which  is  preferable,  that  bliev 
diouid  go  to  a secondary  school  or  remain  in  the 
Board  School?— I think  it  is  preferable  that  they 
sliould  stay  m the  school  in  which  they  have  been 
educated. 

21876  And  yon  think  that  prntti  al  instruction 
induces  them  to  spend  this  ye.ar  iu  the  school  ?— That 
IS  my  opinion. 

21877.  Do  you  teach  any  other  technical  subjects 
besides  manual  work  and  cookery  and  laundry— I see 
there  is  slioithand  put  down  in  one  school?— Yes,  we 
teach  shorthand  in  the  eveuing  school,  we  teach  sewin<' 
and  drawing.  ® 

taught Universally 

21879.  There  are  .specific  subjects  under  the  Board 
Uatm,  R-ench,  Geriuan,  slioithand— are  those  all 
taught  f--I  think  yon  wilt  find  some  of  them,  nob 
all  taught! 

21880.  Have  the  Board  considered  whether  such 
•a  subject  as  shorthand  should  be  taught  in  an  ele- 
mentary scho.ll  or  continuation  school  ? I don’t 

Know  whether  the  Board  have  considered  it,  but  my 

Soof 

21881.  What  are  the  average  school  hours  ’—From 
nine  to  half-past  three,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour 
from  half-]iast  twelve  to  h.alf-past  one. 

21882.  That  is  five  and  a half  hours  a day  "When 
the  manual  instruction  was  introduced  you  took  off 
one  hour  from  the  ordinary  literary  instruction  Ult 
takes  two  hours  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  children 
" week, 


21883.  Did  they  have  to  drop  any  of  the  nther 
subjects  of  instruction  ’—These  children  have  for  a 
tauvhT  subject  in  which  they  are  being 

21884.  They  don’t  discontinue  it  entirely’— No 
they  make  up  at  the  next  lesson.  ’ 

21885.  And  you  have  not  noticed  that  these  two 
hours  less  work  which  they  did  at  the  literary  work 
lowered  the  standard  ?— No,  the  liead-master  informed 
me  it  has  not  done  so. 

21886.  Mr.  H.,bmsoto!i,-Do  the  sehools  eon- 
tinue  mixed  all  through  ?— All  through,  up  to  the 
liighest  standaids.  ^ 

21887.  What  is  the  special  advantage  that  you 
found  l^re  in  having  them  mixed— it  is  iinnsual,  is  it 
always  been  the  practice,  and  we 
think  that  it  ought  to  have  a niollifyiug  effect  upon 
Uie  young  lads  to  be  with  the  girls. 

21888.  You  don’t  find  that  tfce  boys  pull  the 
girls  hair  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— No,  they  have 
different  playgrounds. 

21889.  I mean  in  the  school-room? As  far  as  I 

“ “““"S  »f  that  kind  to  «nv  extent 

21890.  Bev.  Dr.  EvAss.— There  ore  some  other 


subjects  taueht  in  your  schools  distinct  from  themanual 
instruction  about  which  1 have  not  been  fortunate 
to  hear  anything,  clay-modelling  for  instance  : is  it 
much  taught  ?~No,  it  is  not  tauglit  as  a subject’  I 
believe  in  some  of  the  .schools  it  is  taken  as  a volun- 
tary subject— it  is  just  an  extension  of  the  kinder' 
garten  if  it  is  taught  at  all. 

21891.  Is  cardboard  work  taught  ? — It  is  in  verv 
much  the  same  position. 

21892.  What  about  the  brushmaking  ? I don’t 

think  they  teach  tliat  at  all. 

21893.  f think  it  is  mentioned  in  your  list  ? It  is 

brushwork  with  a liair  pencil. 

21894.  Then  what  is  basketwork? — Very  much 
the  same ; it  is  just  an  e.xtension  of  the  kindergarten 
sysiem. 

21895.  And  straw  or  cane  weaving  or  plaitinv  ?— 
Yes  ; we  don’t  go  beyond  the  kindergarten.  ° 
21896.  That  is  all  kindergarten? — It  is  all  a high- 
up  form.  * 

21897.  Well,  you  told  us,  I think,  that  there  were 
some  1,400  children  altogether  learning  manual 
instruction  1 — Yes. 

21898.  How  many  of  those  are  presented  for 
examination  ? — Tlicy  are  all  pre.sented. 

21899.  Is  1,400  the  total  number  on  the  roll  ?— 
That  is  the  jivesent  number  who  are  taking  wood- 
work ; they  have  no  individual  examinations — the 
classe.s  are  passed  if  the  results  are  thought  good. 

21990.  ihen  what  is  the  meaning,  on  page  19  of 
your  report,  of  “number  presented  at  exaiiiiiiation ” ? 
— Yes,  tho.se  are  tlie  numbers  jiresent  on  the  day  of 
examination  ; it  is  anotlier  way  of  jiutting  it. 

21901.  jMr.  SiwriiERS.—f  think  you  introduced 
these  various  subjects,  the  kindergarten  and  the 
woodwoi  k,  in  the  higher  classes  by  way  of  experiment ! 
— Ves,  that  is  so. 

21902.  To  attain  certain  i-esults  which  you  have 
already  described  in  answer  to  his  Grace  ’—Yes. 

21903.  .-ind  you  have  found  that  that  experiment 
has  been  so  far  successful? — Yes,  we  have. 

21904.  Without  any  loss  to  the  efliciency  of  the 
work  in  the  ordinary  subjects  ? — W'e  think  so. 

2190-5.  Have  you  no  positive  opinion  that  the  work 
has  improved  in  the  infants’  department  ?— My  own 
feeling  is  that  it  has  improved,  that  the  kindergarten 
has  had  a good  influence. 

^ 21906.  Has  not  the  general  tone  of  reports  on  the 
mfaut  department  been  more  favourable  since  the 
introduction  of  kindergarten? — Yes. 

21907.  In  spite  of  a good  deal  less  time  being  given 
to  tlie  oi-diiiary  subjects  ? — Yes. 

21908.  And  you  are  quite  sure  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  efficiency  of  the  literary  work  in  the 
liiglier  standards  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  woodwork? — Yes. 

21909.  So  that  you  have  probably  arrived  at  a 
stage  when  you  might  extend  your  experiment  to  an 
intermediate  class?—!  should  like  to  see  that. 

21910.  Work,  such  as  cardboard  and  wirework,  is 
intended  to  achieve  the  same  object  you  have  already 
achieved  in  the  infant  and  higher  department  ?— The 
only  difficulty  is  we  are  so  ovei-buvdenedwith  subjects ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  squeeze  or  wedge  in  any  other 
subject. 

2I9II.  You  haveput  in  corresponding  subjects  for 
the  youngest  and  the  oldest  children ; do  von 
think  the  children  in  the  intermediate  subjects  require 
more  time  for  their  literary  work  proportionately? — 

I don  t know  that  I would  say  so,  but  no  doubt  their 
time  IS  fully  occupied  at  present. 

21912.  I daresay  the  same  opinion  was  expressed 
wlien  kindergarten  was  introduced  into  the  hi<^her 
classes  ? — y on  may  argue  from  analogy.  ^ 

21913.  I think  you  said  yoii  were  in  favour  of  re- 
moving a number  of  subjects  from  the  oi-diuary  school 
curriculum  to  the  continuation  school?— Yes. 

U914.  Such  subjects  as  shorthand  aud  typewriting  ? 
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21915.  Dressmaking  1 — I don’t  know  about  dress- 
making ; we  have  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is 
carried  out  with  great  efficiency, 

21916.  Either  these  subjects  might  be  confined  to 
the  evening  schools,  or  yon  might  liave  a day  school 
with  a high"r  department  in  which  those  various 
brcanclies  might  form  an  important  part  of  the  curri- 
culum?— That  is  whiit  I would  prefer  to  see. 

21917.  Such  a school  would  be  very  useful  practi- 
cally?— Yes.  I always  feel  that  the  evening  schools 
labour  under  a great  disadvantage  iu  taking  thechild- 
rea  after  a hard  day’s  work,  and  you  can  make  less 
impi’ession  on  their  minds  at  night. 

21918.  And  there  are  a considerable  number  of 
children  in  E.'inburgh  from  12  to  15  w]io  would 
never  think  of  going  to  a secondary  school,  but 
might  attend  a school  of  this  kind  if  satisfactory  in- 
struction were  given  ? — I think  they  would. 

21919,  You  have  no  statistics  whether  any  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  taught  manual  work  have  gone 
on  to  a teclmical  school,  such  as  Heriofs  or  the 
Heriot  Watt  College? — No,  we  have  not. 

21920.  To-day  I found  that  one  boy  who  had  two 
years’  instruction  in  woodwork  has  now  left  school  and 
become  an  engineer? — Yes. 

21921.  And  I saw  his  drawing,  which  he  had  done 
for  his  woodwork  ; it  was  clearly  of  a kind  that  must 
h:ivc  given  him  an  enormous  advantage  on  entering 
as au  engiiieeriug  apprentice? — I think  it  would  be 
most  interesting  to  follow  the  boys, 

21922.  It  would  be  possible  to  get  a collection  of 
such  cases? — Yes. 

21923.  And  that  would  be  a good  proof,  if  it  should 
turn  out  favourable,  that  this  form  of  teachiug  was  a 
great  advantage? — Yes;  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  suggestion. 

2192-1.  Drawing  is  a necessary  part  of  the  manual 
work? — Yes. 

21925.  It  is  of  a different  kind  from  the  ordinary 
drawing  taught  in  the  day  school  ? — Yes. 

21926.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  free- 
hand drawing  continued  alongside  this  special  wood- 
work drawing  ; might  not  the  time  be  reduced  that  is 
given  to  those  two  forms  of  drawing  by  substituting 
this  woodwork  drawing  to  a certain  extent  for  the 
civdinary  school  drawing? — I would  think  so,  but 
perhaps  I am  hardly  warranted  in  so  speaking, 

21927.  You  are  quite  clear  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a workshop  attaciied  to  every  school  rather  than 
have  centres  to  which  children  are  brought? — Yes, 
that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Board, 

21928.  You  ai-e  quite  clear  that  it  is  better  to 
have  S[iecial  teachers  wlio  will  teach  tins  subject  and 
nothing  else? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

21929.  Seeing  the  time  of  these  special  instructors 
would  be  fully  occupied.  For  instance,  you  say  that 
a child  leaves  a class  in  arithmetic  or  geograpliy  or 
grammar  on  a certsii  i day  in  the  week  foi-  his  wood- 
work instruction,  but  the  class  goes  on  as  before 
because  his  teacher  remains  there ; whereas  if  you  took 
one  of  the  ordinary  standard  teachers  that  class 
would  have  to  be  dismissed  or  taken  after  hours  ? — 
Tes;  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
remainiug  scliolars  who  were  not  engaged  in  wood- 
work. 

21930,  That  being  clear,  we  come  to  the  point  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  that  special  teacher  should  be  an 
artizan,  pure  and  simple,  or  a teacher  who  has  become 
more  or  less  skilled  in  handiwork  ? — Yea. 

21931.  You  have  not  seen  this  volume  of  evidence? 
—I  have  glanced  at  ir. 

21932.  You  will  lind  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments on  that  point  in  it.  For  instance,  at  Birming- 


ham, Mr.  Bevis,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  says  : 
“ What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  a comparison  of 
“trained  teachers  with  artisan  teacher.s? — That  only 
“ refers  to  Standards  5 and  6 ; I should  prefer  to  take 
“a  trained  teacher  and  train  him  to  the  practical 
“ work,  than  I would  to  take  an  artizan  and  train 
“ him  to  the  teaching.  One  reason  is,  because  an 
“ artizan,  when  he  comes  to  a scliool,  is  of  such  an  ave 
“ that  you  scarcely  can  train  him  to  teach  or  to 
“ manage  children.  There  are  exceptions.”  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  state  them.  And  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Director  of  Instruction  at  Liverpool,  is  of  precisely 
the  same  opinion? — We  must  take  things  as  we  find 
them  at  present. 

21933.  I thought  you  put  it  that  the  artizan  teacher 
is  to  be  preferi-ed  generally.  But  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  work,  as  you  are  carrying  it  on,  is  extremely 
useful? — Yes,  and  in  the  meantime,  I think,  we  find  the 
practical  teacher  is  more  capable  to  teach  woodwork. 

21934.  You  spoke  of  a large  number  of  children 
who  leave  school  after  standard  5 ; I think  at  page 
7 of  your  report  you  say  that  number  is  diminishing  ; 
“ From  the  following  statist  ics  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
percentage  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  tlie 
fifth  standard  is  rapidly  becoming  smaller”? — Yes. 

21935.  That  is  to  sayfhe  children  are  not  leaving 
school  at  11  years  of  age  so  much  as  they  did  ? — Yes. 

21936.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  favourable 
to  having  centres  for  teaching  woodwork  or  cookery, 
and  schools  coming  to  those  centres  ? — They,  no  doubt, 
are  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  attended 
with  a good  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  we  believe 
there  is  less  inconvonieuce  and  more  profitable  in- 
struction given  whei'e  we  can  teach  them  within  our 
own  walls  in  each  case. 

21937.  Where  you  liave  such  large  schools  as  you 
have  in  Edinburgh  : but  that  is  the  difficulty  ? — Yes, 
I can  understand  that  it  might  be  inconvenient  in 
other  towns. 

21938.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Atpage  16ofyour 
report  there  are  some  figures  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  cleared  up.  There  is  a table  giving  the  results  of 
the  “ Leaving  Certificate  ” examination.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  is  a very  large  percentage  of  failures. 

[ don't  wish  to  go  into  the  figures  in  detail.  I may 
Just  put  this  one  point  to  yovi ; Does  this  really  repre- 
sent the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Edin- 
burgh?— Well,  the  failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
theLeaving  Certificate,  foj-  one  thing,  is  a comparatively 
new  institution,  and  they  put  forward  pupils  who  have 
been  in  other  schools,  but  really  liave  very  little  pros- 
pect of  passing. 

21939.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  a fact  that  a great 
many  of  these  pupils  are  examined  from  higher 
schools — I mean  secondary  schools  ? I will  take  one 

particular  figure : 330  pupils  weie  examined  in 
English,  and  of  these,  two-thirds  failed  and  only  one- 
third,  passed — that  is,  110))assed,  220 failed;  and  in 
aritlmietic,  out  of  498  examined,  only  223  passed  and 
275  failed? — I think  your  Crace  must  remember  that 
the  Leaving  Certificate,  after  all,  is  a certificate  which 
is  foreign  to  a primary  school — it  is  a secondary 
school  certificate. 

21940.  That  is  what  I suggest.  I.s  it  not  also  a fact 
that  many  of  the  better  efluciited  children  of  your 
primary  schools  are  drawn  away  by  soimi  othei' 
examination;  you  have  those  tine  schools,  the  Heriot 
schools? — It  is  quite  true;  they  have  to  compete  for 
bursaries  at  I’arious  parts  of  the  year. 

21941.  I'heii,  so  many  of  the  more  promising  class 
of  cliildi'en  being  taken  out  of  this  esamination,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  fair  to  take  those  figures  as 
repreiip.nting  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
Edinburgh  ? — No  ; that  is  quite  so. 


Edieburgh, 
Oct.  20. 1897. 
Mr.  Colin  G. 
Macrae,  m.a. 
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Edinburgh. 
Oa.  SO,  1897. 
Mr.  Alexander 
Grs7. 


Mr.  Alexander  Gray,  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  examined. 


21942.  Chairman. — I believe  that  jou  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  Yes,  my  lord. 

21943.  And,  I think,  you  can  give  us  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  providing  workshops  and 
tools  and  so  on  in  connection  with  the  manual  work  ? 
— The  information  I have  is  very  much  what  Mr. 
Macrae  has  given. 

21944.  There  are  some  points  of  detail  which  wo 
would  like,  pavticularly  as  regards  the  minimum  cost 
at  which  you  think  workshops  could  be  erected 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught,  and 
the  cost  of  providing  tools,  and  so  on  1 — I have  got 
informutioii  here  from  our  architect,  and  he  makes  out 
that  the  cost  of  a workshop  is  somewhere  between 
i:600  and  .£700 — a complete  workshop,  fitted  up  with 
tools. 

21945.  What  sort  ol  a workshop  ?— Built  of  stone 
and  fitted  with  benches,  such  as  described  by  Mr. 
Macrae. 

21946.  We  saw  some  workshops  in  Birmingham 
which  were  not  built  of  stone,  but  built  of  wood  with 
corrugated  iron  roofs,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
provided  at  a lesser  cost.  Have  you  any  experience 
of  any  shops  of  that  kind  1 — We  have  never  put  up 
any  shops  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  stone  is  the 
material  of  the  couutry,  and  comparatively  cheap  liere, 
and  more  substantial  and  economical. 

21947.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  money  is  not 
very  plentiful,  and  the  schools  are  not  large,  our 
vreat  work  is  to  find  out  how  cheaply  a.  second  build- 
ing can  be  erected  1 — I don’t  think  you  could  put  up 
a school  for  very  much  less  than  £400.  It  might  be 
•done  for  tliat. 

21948.  Well,  a teacher  told  us  the  other  day  that, 
working  with  liis  own  hands  at  it,  he  put  one  up  for 
a very  small  sum,  indeed.  Perhaps  that  is  hardly  a 
fair  test,  but  we  hope  to  do  it  for  a smaller  sum  than 
£400.  We  should  not  want  a very  large  one  for  a 
class  of  twelve! — Mr.  Macrae  has  spoken  upon  all 
the  points,  I think,  but  there  was  one  thing  ! woukl 
lilce  to  mention  to  you.  The  one  great  advantage  of 
these  workshops  is  this,  that  it  helps  boys  to  choose 
the  employment  they  are  best  fitted  for.  A number 
of  bovs  Jo  nob  know  what  occupation  to  choose,  but 
when" they  have  been  a couple  of  years  in  the  work- 
shop they  can  tell  at  once  whether  they  have  got  a 
lilsing  or  an  aptitude  for  anything  with  their  lingers, 
and  rhat,  I think,  is  a matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. I think  you  spoke  of  a school  not  having  a 
workshop  on  Castlehill.  I would  like  to  mention  that 
the  building  committee  for  two  years  have  been  try- 
in"  to  find  accommodation  for  a workshop ; we  think 
it  so  important  for  that  school  we  would  do  almost 
anything  for  accommodation  for  it,  but  we  could  not 
succeed.  Then  I would  like  also  to  mention  that 
although  book-keeping  is  not  a special  subject 
with  us  in  very  many  of  our  schools,  yet  it  is 
tau«ht  in  many  of  our  schools.  Many  of  them  teach 
it  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  Then  in  some  schools 
the  manual  instruction  is  carried  on  from  kindergarten 
ri"hb  on  to  the  workshop.  That  is  the  aim  ol  some 
of°  our  teachers,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  out 
to  a considerable  extent  before  very  long. 

21949.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — In  the  absence  of 
some  provision  for  manual  instruction  in  the  schools, 
is  nob  the  ordinary  school  course  apt  to  suggest  to 
children  the  idea  of  becoming  clerks,  or  possibly  mes- 
sengers, rather  than  of  turning  to  a trade,  or  taking 
up  some  form  of  manual  work  1 — It  is  so. 

21950.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinaiy  school 
course  to  suggest  to  them  that  it  is  a desirable  thing 
to  begin  to  work  with  their  hands  ? — That  is  so. 

21951.  Although  a great  many  of  these  children, 
and  probably  the  vast  majority  of  them,  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  work  with  their  hands,  if  they  are  to 
support  themselves  by  honest  industry  at  all  i — Yes. 


21952.  The  introduction  of  manual  instruction  has 
the  effect  of  putting  the  two  views  of  the  CAse 
before  the  piipils’  minds  1 — That  is  so. 

21953.  They  get  a certain  amount  of  book  instruc- 
tion and  a certain  amount  of  practical  instruction, 
and  their  minds  are  thus  02>ened  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  lines  of  occupation  in  life '! — That  matter  you 
first  mentioned  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  boys 
get  bigger  wages  when  they  go  as  messengers  or 
clerks.  Better  wage.s  at  the  beginning,  and  very 
much  lower  at  the  end  of  ttieir  career,  and  children 
are  attracted  by  the  immediate  advantage. 

21954.  Then  it  is  imiiortaiit  to  have  something 
that  will  give  them  a bend  in  the  other  direction, 
or  that,  at  all  events,  will  in  some  way  tum  their 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  practical  work  ? — Yes. 

21965,  Oh.urman.— I see  that  Mr.  Bevis,  the 
Director  at  Birmingham,  stated  tliat  the  building  we 
had  seen  cost  about  £400.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
in  answer  to  a question  by  myself Then  there 
would  be  an  initial  expense  in  a case  of  that  sort  at 
any  rate  of  £460  for  the  building  and  benches,  be- 
fore you  bevan  to  provide  either  tools  or  materials”  1 

His  answer  was : — “ If  you  build  on  to  a school  you 

will  get  it  very  much  cheaper.  This  is  entirely  a 
separate  building.  It  is  a good  building.  The  founda- 
tions are  good.  You  could  build  one  for  £250. 
That  would  answer  the  pur}>ose  veiy  well.  It  is  a 
case  where  you  can  s^iemt  as  much  as  you  like’"! — 
By  building  it  up  against  another  building ; you 
would  save  money  in  that  way. 

21956.  Monsignor  Mollot. — Perhaps  you  could 
tell  US;  sir,  what  is  the  cost  per  child,  taking  all  your 
schools  together,  for  the  education  which  they  receive ! 

The  annual  cost : I understood  it  was  a2)])roxi- 

matelv  about  £3  per  child. 

21957.  It  would  be  the  total  cost  divided  by  the 
number  of  children!— On  the  average  roll,  £2  4s. 
4i<f.,  and  on  the  average  attendance,  £2  13s. 

21958.  It  is  £2  13s.  per  pupil  on  the  average 
attendance ! — Yes,  and  the  a\’erage  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers is  £1  3s.  0|c7.,  the  difference  being  made  up  of 
grants. 

21959.  Then  the  portion  of  the  cost  represented  by 
the  manual  training  is,  as  we  had  before,  £225  for 
1,400  pupils,  which  I make  up  to  be  3s.  2d.  per 

pupils Yes.  I would  like  to  mention  that  the 

cooking  does  not  cost  the  ratepayers  anything.  The 
grants  we  earn  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  the  cookery 
instruction  and  everything. 

21960.  The  principal  cost  of  the  cooking  is  the 
]>ayraent  of  the  teachers ! — Yes. 

21961.  And  that  is  covered ! — That  is  covered  by 
the  grants  from  Soubli  Kensington. 

21962.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  ratepayers  are  con- 
cerned it  costs  nothing ! — It  costs  nothing. 

21963.  Mr.  Molloy. — May  I ask  you  what  are 
the  various  sources  of  income  of  the  School  Board ! 
—We  have  the  Governmeot  grant,  the  grant  in  aid 
of  fees,  the  grant  for  specific  subjects,  and,  of  course, 
the  charge  oa  the  rates. 

21964.  What  is  the  charge  upon  the  rates! — 9|d. 
in  the  pound. 

21965.  Is  that  regarded  as  very  high ! — Well,  it  is 
regarded  by  the  ratepayers  as  very  high,  but,  as  com- 
pared with  other  towns  it  is  not  very  high.  The  rate- 
payers think  we  have  so  many  endowed  schools  here 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  so  heavy  a rate. 

21966.  At  Hornsey,  near  London,  we  found  it 
was  thirteen  pence ! — Yes ; we  are  lower  than  Dundee 
and  very  near  Glasgow. 

21967,  May  I take  it  the  average  number  of  pupils 
on  the  rolls  for  the  year  is  20,000  in  round  numbers! 
—Yes  ; tliat  is  an  average  of  seventeen  years.  There 
are  30,000  on  the  rolls  now. 
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''21968.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  the  number  on 
the  rolls  is  of  the  voluntary  scliools  outside  the  operas 
tion  of  the  School  Board  ? — It  is  a very  small  number. 

21969.  In  proportion  to  the  ])opulation  of  Edin- 
burgh, what  number  of  pupils  are  under  instruction — 
one  in  five,  or  six  or  seven  of  the  population  1 — Well, 

I don’t  know  that.  There  are  32,500  children  in  the 
Board  Schools. 

21970.  Caiitaui  Shaw.— There  is  a reference  in 
vour  i-eport  to  a system  of  prise-giving.  Could  you 
exi)lain  what  it  isl — We  instituted  prizes  for  regular 
attendance.  We  settled  that  there  would  be  a prize 
given  to  every  child  wlio  made  a perfect  attendance 
during  the  year,  and  that  worked  exceedingly  well. 

21971.  It  says  here  only  as  regards  people  who 
attended  regularly  before  ? — That  means  the  people 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  school  regularly 
"ot  regular  habits,  the  prizes  did  not  matter  to  them. 
° 21972.  I think  your  statement  is  tlie  other  way, 
that  it  is  only  those  wlio  came  regularly  before  that 
won  the  prizes  1 — The  bad  ones  were  not  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  prizes,  because  when  they  were  unable 
to  come  in  for  one  day  they  got  discouraged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  and  did  not  exert  them- 
selves. 

21973.  Is  the  prize  of  any  value  1 — We  began  at 
5g.,  but  so  many  children  earned  it  we  brought  it  down 
to  2s.  6d,  and  there  are  some  of  them  even  lower. 

21974.  Mr.  Harrington. — It  has  been  stated  by  a 
teacher  in  a jirominent  position  in  Ireland,  that  he 
considered  one  of  the  objections  to  the  inti-oductiou  of 
manual  work  was  tiiat  it  was  meant  for  boys  of  a tender 
age,  ten  or  eleven,  and  it  would  b®  physically  impos- 


sible for  them  to  handle  the  tools  and  so  forth  at  that 
age ; is  that  your  opinion  1 — Not  at  all. 

21975.  You  think  that  objection  is  quite  groundless 
from  your  experience  1 — I think  so,  the  tools  are  very 
light,  they  are  not  heavy,  I have  seen  no  evidence  of 
that  whatever. 

21976.  In  no  way  you  consider  it  a hardship  on  the 
children  1 — Not  the  least,  they  are  delighted  at  it. 

21977.  Eev.  Dr.  Evans. — Has  the  Compulsory  Act 
added  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  of 
Edinburgh! — Oh,  yes,  I think  so. 

21978  To  the  number  on  the  i-oils! — I think  so. 

21979.  Has  it  increased  the  average  attendance  in 
proportion] — Well,  perhaps,  not  in  proportion,  but  I 
think  it  has  increased  the  average  attendance. 

21980.  That  would  necessa.rily  follow  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  has  it  in  proportion  1 — That  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

21981.  Could  you  help  me  to  understand  this  para- 
graph on  page  18,  “ The  work  in  each  of  these  schools 
was  examined  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Cunningham, 
H.E.,  Local  Inspector  of  Drawing  and  Manual  In- 
struction for  Edinburgh  and  district.”  What  does 
this  gentleman  do  1 

Captain  Shaw. — He  is  temporary  Inspector  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

21982.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — He  is  local  but  he  is  at 
the  same  time  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ] 

— That  is  so. 

219S3.  And  your  manual  work  is  conducted  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  they  pay  for  it! 

— Yes. 


Mr.  David  Graham.  Chief  Instructor  in  Woodwork  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  examined. 


21984.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chief  Instructor 
of  Woodwork  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

21985.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Five  years  past. 

21986,  At  what  age  and  at  what  standard  do  the 
pupils  come  to  receive  instruction  in  woodwork,  and 
what  time  is  devoted  to  it?- In  standard  5,  pupils  of 
ten  or  eleven  and  upwards,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it 
is  two  hours  per  week. 

21987.  How  do  you  provide  for  the  two  hours  as 
regards  the  other  work  of  the  school  ? — As  a rule  the 
pupils  who  come  to  the  manual  work  do  not  form  the 
whole  of  the  class  they  come  from,  it  is  only  a portion 
of  a class  that  come  for  manual  work.  They  are  taken 
in  a number  sufficient  to  fill  the  workshop. 

21988.  The  ])oint  I want  to  get  out  is  this ; I think  1 
understood  to-day,  when  I was  in  one  of  the  schools, 
that  the  plan  adopted  is  to  take  a boy  one  week  from 
a certain  class,  say  aritlimetic,  and  another  week 
from  a class  of  a different  kind  of  instruction  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  arranged  for  by  having  the  boys  coming 
one  week  at  nine  o’clock,  next  week  at  eleven,  and  the 
following  week  in  the  afternoon. 

21989.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  time  devoted  to 
woodwork  is  partly  gained  by  giving  them  au  extra 
hour  ? — Yes. 

21990.  And  partly  gained  by  shortening  his  work 
during  the  school  term,  or  at  any  rate  during  five 
weeks  of  the  school  terra,  by  shortening  his  work  in 
each  subject  for  one  hour,  each  time  taking  him  from 
a different  class  ? — Practically  that  is  so. 

21991  How  long  do  you  think  a boy  ought  to  re- 
main at  manual  work  1 — .As  long  as  he  remains  at  the 
school. 

21992.  But  what  term  of  years  do  you  think  would 
be  best?— Three. 

21993.  Do  the  hoys  begin  at  ten  generally? — Yery 
few  begin  at  ten. 

Mr.  Murray. — The  average  is  twelve,  finishing 
standard  5. 


21994.  Chairman.  — Do  many  boys  remain  until  they 
are  fifteen  ? — Not  many. 

21995.  Then  you  have  not  many  to  remain  for 
three  years  ? — Not  many- 

21996.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  take  a keen 
interest  in  the  work  ? — Very  keen. 

21997.  And  that' they  are  very  regular  in  their 
attendance  ? — Yes. 

21998.  What  do  you  say  about  the  success  at- 
tending the  work,  judged  by  the  Science  and  Ait 
Inspector’s  report  ?- The  Science  and  Ait  Depart- 
ment’s report  has  always  given  the  mark  “ excellent,” 
and  the  highest  grants  have  been  paid  in  respect  of 
the  work  done. 

21999.  What  proportion  of  workshop  expenses  is 
covered  by  grants  from  the  Science  aud  Art  Depart- 
ment ?•  -I  calculate  about  50  per  cent. 

22000.  And  the  other  part  is  obtained  how  1 — By  a 
rate. 

22001.  Wliat  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  work  and 
wliat  are  tiieir  qualifications  ? — They  have  been  avti- 
7^.Ti«  -who  have  taken  a course  of  drawing  at  classes  at 
Heriot  Watt  College,  or  at  similar  classes. 

22002.  Would  an  artizau,  a joiner  for  instance,  be 
taught  drawing  in  connection  with  his  trade  before  he 
beo-an  to  practise  it ; I don’t  mean  in  a school  but  in 
his  own  particular  trade? — No,  further  than  the  pur- 
pose required  for  the  working  of  the  wood. 

22003.  But  he  would  be  taught  to  that  extent? — 
Yes. 

22004.  Then  he  would  have  to  understand  scale 

drawing  ? It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  understand 

scale  drawing  as  well  as  full-sized  measurements, 

22005.  What  are  your  reasons  for  employing  arti- 
zan  teachers  ?— Because  I cannot  get  certificated  teach- 
ers with  the  practical  skill. 

2-2006.  Is  there  any  training  school  for  teachers  if 
they  wished  to  train  in  manual  work? — No. 

22007.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — It  is  not  taught  in  any 
normal  college  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  I know. 

22008.  Chairman.— What  do  you  say  about  the 
capacity  for  teaching  manual  work  in  Edinburgh 

^ ^ 2 N 
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Boat'd  Schools  ^ — The  ca^iacity  at  the  pi-cseiit  time  , is 
for  1,800,  what  I mean  by  that  is  that  if  the  work- 
shops 'were  always  filled  there  would  be  1,800 
taught  every  week. 

;i2009.  Are  there  any  evening  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  manual  work,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  your  experience  of  them? — We  have  had 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  but  we  have  not 
got  them  now,  they  are  discontinued. 

22010.  They  were  a failure  1 — In  point  of  fai:t  they 
were  not  a failure  in  so  far  as  tlie  teachers  were  able 
to  take  certificates;  but  the  teachers  could  see  no  outlet 
for  having  this  work  in  their  ordinary  day  schools. 

22011.  Why  was  tliat^  Was  it  because  you  always 
employed  artizan  teachers  or  because  of  the  expense  1 
— One  reason  was  because  we  always  employ  artizan 
teachers,  but  another  reason  and  possibly  a more  im- 
portant reason  is  that  an  ordinary  teacher  generally 
has  a class  forty  boys  ; now  in  the  woodwork  be  is 
iiot  able  to  take  any  more  than  twenty  and  tlie  ditfi- 
cnlty  at  once  arises  what  would  the  other  half  of  the 
class  be  doing  while  the  teacher  was  engaged  in 
manual  work. 

22012.  That  was  assuming  that  the  manual  work 
was  taught  during  school  hours  and  not  in  extra 
hours'? — Exactly  so,  and  manual  work  is  taught  at 
present  in  school  hours. 

22013.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  hoys  who 
attend  the  Evening  School  Manual  Training  class'? — I 
may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  these  eveningsehools  are 
not  under  my  charge,  but  T have  been  furnished  with 
this  information.  Thi-re  are  classes  in  connection  with 
two  evening  schools,  Stockbridue  and  South  Bridge. 
The  class  in  Stookbridge  has  been  increasing  annually, 
it  began  in  1895  with  thirty  pupils,  next  year  it  in- 
creased to  fifty-five,  whOe  this  session  the  number  is 
seventy-one.  That  last  number  includes  the  follow- 
ing trades: — Messenger  boys,  12;  compositors,  7; 
clerks,  7 ; joiners,  7 ; telegraph  messengers,  4 ; tailors, 

3 ; plumbers,  3 ; masons,  3 ; cabinet  makers,  2 ; gro- 
cers, 2 ; butchers,  2 ; u|)holsterers,  2 ; printers,  2,  and 
1 each  of  the  following,  organ  builder,  gardener,  draper, 
brass  finisher,  coach  builder,  engineer,  bell  hanger, 
silver  smith.j  jeweller,  golf  makei-,  tool  maker,  case  maker 
and  stereotyper. 

220l4.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — The  inspector  has 
given  the  mark  “ excellent  ” on  each  occasion  that 
he  examined  the  school  1 — On  every  occasion. 

•22015.  I take  it  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  would  give  the  mark  “ excellent  ” to  each  individual 
pupil  ? — The  examination  is  a class  one,  and  tlie  mark 
is  given  on  the  worlc  done  by  the  whole. 

22016.  And  I assume  that  it  does  not  even  imply 
that  each  individual  pupil  was  examined  1 — No. 

22017.  All  the  pupils  might,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
ha|5pen  to  be  examined,  but  that  is  not  at  all 
implied  by  the  fact  that  the  mark  “excellent”  was 
gi^'en  to  the  class  1 — No. 

22018.  What  is  it  that  determines  the  amount  of 
the  grant  that  will  be  paid  to  the  school  1 — The  number  • 
of  attendances  made  by  the  pupLIs. 

22019.  But  on  a given  number  of  artendanoes  you 
may  have  a higher  grant  or  a lower  one? — No,  on  the 
boy  that  you  claim  ou,  you  must  have  fifteen  atten- 
dances, but  you  can  only  get  one  grant  ou  that 
particular  attendance. 

22020.  But  that  is  not  a fixed  grant? — It  is  a fixed 
grant  on  the  attendance ; if  you  get  tlie  mark 
“ excellent  ” they  give  you  a bonus. 

22021.  in  other  words,  you  get  a higher  grant  per 
head  if  the  school  gets  the  mai-k  “ excellent  ”? — Quite 


22022.  And  you  get  that  higher  grant  although 
each  individual  pupil  in  the  scliool  may  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  ? — Yes. 

22023.  iSo  that  your  getting  even  the  highest 
possible  grant  depends  on  the  general  character  of 
the  answering  of  the  class,  and  not  upon  the  answering 
of  each  individual  child  in  tlie  class  ? — That  is  so. 

22024.  Do.  you  consider  that  it  is  the  age  oi  the 


children,  or  ths  standard  that  they  have  reached  in 
the  scliool,  that  should  be  looked  to  if  we  arc  decidin'^ 
at  what  point  woodwork  instruction  should  be  giv  en  ? 
— I would  say  the  age. 

22025.  In  your  Scotch  system  this  branch  conies  in 
with  the  fifth  standard  ; may  I take  it  that  this  is  so 
because  it  is  thought  that  pupils  of  the  average  age 
of  the  fifth  standard,  and  even  the  lowest  age  of  the 
fifth  standard,  may  be  put  to  woodwork  witliout 
inconvenience : in  other  words,  it  is  not  because  they 
are  in  the  fifth  standard  that  they  are  put  to  wood- 
work, but  because  the  children  of  the  fifth  staiuiard 
are  of  an  age  at  which  woodwork  may  well  be 
commenced Practically  it  amounts  to  that. 

22026.  So  if  you  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  or  in  another  country,  children  of  the  fourth 
standard  who  were  of  the  age  that  your  children  are 
in  the  fifth  standard,  you  would  not  consider  that 
woodwork  should  necessarily  be  deferred  to  the  fifth 
standard  ? — No,  I would  begin  at  the  fourth  standard. 

22027.  Ml'.  Stbutheus. — Is  it  not  the  case  that 
some  children  in  the  fourtli  standard  ai'e  taught  ? — 
Yes,  when  we  have  room. 

22028.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  of  course  you 
would  not  take  pao-ticularly  young  children  1— We 
take  them  indiscriminately. 

•22029.  Wliat  is  tlie  youngest  age  at  which  children 
are  brought  into  this  woodwoi'k  with  you  ? — I don’t 
think  there  are  any  under  ten. 

22030.  But  there  are  some  between  ten  and  eleven  ? 
— A fair  number. 

2203 1.  Aud  you  never  found  it  physically  impossible 
to  teach  those  childsen  to  handle  tools  ? — No, 

22032.  We  saw  some  of  those  younger  children  in 
school  to-day,  and  I think  you  told  me  there  that 
some  of  them  have  done  excellent  work,  not  merely 
handling  tools,  but  handling  them  with  skill  and 
success  i — I have  often  found  that  l.he  boy  dull  at 
oi'dinary  work  was  very  good  at  woodwork. 

22033.  Did  it  ever  end  by  his  ceasing  to  be  dull  at 
the  other  work ; did  you  find  that  it  had  the  useful 
effect  of  encouraging  him,  so  chat  he  came  gradually 
to  get,  on  hotter  with  his  ordinary  work  ? — I cannot 
speak  for  the  ordinary  work. 

22034.  As  we  have  heard  that  elsewhere,  T may 
ask  you  'would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  of  its  having  that 
effect? — No,  I should  rather  expect  it. 

22035.  That  is,  you  should  e.xpect  it.  from  the 
genei'al  knowledge  that  you  have  of  the  effect  of  wood- 
work instruction  on  the  intelligence  of  the  children? 
— I should  expect  it  ibr  that  reason. 

22036.  Monsignor  Molloy.— Do  you  find  that  the 
boys  generally  are  interested  in  the  work?— Very 
much  so. 

22037.  Js  'ohere  much  diversity  between  them  as 
to  fitness  for  the  work  ? — Some  do  better  than  others, 
but  they  all  do  it. 

22038.  Can  you  say  that  they  all  profit  by  it? — 
Undoubtedly. 

22039.  At  present  each  boy  gets  two  hours  a 
week  for  woodwork  ; which  should  you  consider  it 
better  to  have  that  two  hours  together  ou  one  day  of 
the  week,  or  to  have  one  hour  on  eacli  two  days  ? — 
I should  prefer  to  J'lave  two  hours  continuous. 

22010.  Why? — Because  fhere  is  a certain  amount 
of  time  always  lost  in  putting  out  the  material  and 
getting  it  away  again.  Probably  from  the  educational 
point  of  view  you  would  get  better  results  if  you  had 
work  on  three  hours  of  the  week,  taking  single  hours, 
but  if  I am  only  to  get  two  hours  I prefer  to  gettheni 
coutiouously- 

22041.  You  think  you  get  practically  more  time 
out  of  two  hours  when  you  get  them  together  ? — Yes. 

22042.  Are  the  boys  able  to  work  continuously  for 
two  hours  without  undue  fatigue? — I don’t  think  it 
fatigues  them  in  any  way. 

22043.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsok. — Is  there  any  place  in 
Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  in  Scotland  for  training 
teachers  for  all  Scotland  in  manual  work'? — There  is 
no  p-irbicular  place  for  training  teacliers. 
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22044.  Witlj  regard  to  this  rate  that  you  receive 
what  local  authority  has  the  [lOwer  to  strike  the  rate 
in  Edinburgh,  is  it  the  School  Board  1 — The  Parish 
Council. 

22046.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  more  attention  given  to 
drawing  in  the  inamial  worlcrobm  than  to  the  pupils 
who  do  not  attend  there  1 — The  pupils  who  come  to 
manual  work  get  all  the  dj-awing  given  in  the  manual 
work,  and  they  get  class  work  in  the  ordinary 
school. 

22046.  In  the  ordinary  school  what  is  the  most 
advanced  kind  of dra  wing,  does  it  go  beyond  freehand, 
do  they  draw  from  objects?— I am  not  able  to  speak 
on  that  matter. 

22047.  In  one  school  to-day  we  found  arrangements 
for  cookery  in  the  same  room  with  the  manual  insbnic- 
tion  work,  does  any  inconvenience  arise  from  that  ? — 
Prom  my  point  of  view  I prefer  that  the  woodwork 
room  shouh.l  be  a cookery  room  also. 

22048.  Why  is  that? — I find  that  when  the  work- 
shop is  also  used  for  cookery  it  is  kept  much  cleaner. 

22049.  Chaiiiman.  — The  cook  cleans  it  up  for  the 
woodwork  ? — No. 

22050.  Jlr.  Strcthers. — Pei-haps  the  cook  objects 
if  the  room  is  not  clean  when  she  comes  ? — I don’t 
know. 

22051.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  have,  I presume,  a 
detailed  scheme  for  a three  years'  course  in  wood- 
work ? - 1 have. 

22052.  Would  you  do  the  Commissioners  the  favour 
of  lettiug  u.s  have  a copy  of  it  ? — I will. 

22053,  Captain  Shaw. — With  regard  to  these 
ai'tizan  tcachcr-s  you  said  they  went  thi-ough  a course 
of  drawing  at  one  of  the  technical  schools,  was  that 
after  they  were  appointed  or  before? — Before. 

220.54.  Were  they  selected  because  they  were  people 
who  were  paying  atteution  to  manual  education? — 
That  was:  one  of  the  reasons. 

22055.  And  in  seleoiing  them  you  took  care  that 
they  were  men  who  had  taken  pains  in  their  own 
education  ? — Yes. 

22056.  Therefore  you  perhaps  got  a superior  man 
to  the  village  carpenter  ?-— Decidedly. 

22057.  Do  you  think  the  village  carpenter  would 
be  a suitable  teacher? — If  he  took  it  up  in  the 
proper  spirit. 

22058.  Ihit  then  he  would  require  training  before 
you  took  him  in? — Yes. 

22059.  With  regard  to  this  course,  you  have  drawn 
it  up  yourself  ? — I have. 

22060.  Do  you  find  it  work  satisfactorily? — Yes, 
as  testified  by  the  Science  and  Art  returns. 

22061.  But,  as  judged  by  your  own  estimate,  do 
you  find  you  are  hampered  by  tlie  regulations  under 
which  you  have  got  to  work  ? —To  a certain  extent  I 
am. 

22062.  \Vould  you  let  us  know  how? — Well,  I 
don’t  believe  in  annual  examinations.  I should  prefer 
the  Department  to  send  only  at  stated  times  their 
inspector  to  see  the  work  being  done,  not  to  have  an 
examination,  as  we  have  at  present. 

22063.  You  mean  to  have  an  inspection,  not  to 
have  an  examination?— Yes. 

22064.  But  as  to  the  course  of  woodwork  which 
you  carry  out,  whether  it  is  inspected  or  examined, 
does  that  affect  it  very  much  ? — As  long  as  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  pay  grants  we  must  to  a certain 
extent  prepare  ourcoui'se  to  eai-n  that  gi-ant. 

22065.  But  they  don't  lay  clown  that  you  are  to 
do  any  particular  course  of  vyooclwork  ? — No ; but 
they  lay  down  a certain  examination,  and  unless  you 
make  your  course  suitable  you  won’t  be  able  to  jier- 
form  that  examination. 

22066.  Then  what  is  objectionable  in  the  examina- 
tion ? — I think  the  examination,  as  it  is  conducted 
just  now,  is  too  much  on  the  lines  of  trade  joints 
and  things  of  that  kind.  I think  a child  in  wood- 
work gives  n-.oie  attention  to  it,  and  takes  a greater 
interest  in  it  if  he  is  working  at  an  article  that  will 
afterwards  be  useful. 


22067.  They  make  a considerable  number  of 
articles  in  your  course  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  sometimes 
making  an  object  that  has  really  no  value,  except  an 
educational  value,  attached  to  it.  ( 

22068.  Would  yon  prefer  they  should  make  use- 
ful models  from  the  beginning? — Not  necessarily. 

22069.  How  should  the  instruction  be  commenced? 
— X would  instruct  them  just  as  I do  now ; but  I 
would  not  continue  to  give  them  examination  tests, 
as  1 have  to  do  at  the  present  time.  At  the  present 
time  T have  to  stop  teaching  the  work  in  the  book 
for  a day  or  two  before  the  examination  and  give 
them  test  exercises. 

22070.  And  the  work  which  they  get  to  do  now 
at  the  inspection  is  not  the  work  in  your  book  ? — 
Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

22071.  'i'hen  you  don’t  think  it  is  a fair  test  of  the 
children’s  ability  to  construct  an  object  fi-om  a draw- 
ing which  they  have  not  met  before  ? — Well,  it  is  a 
fair  enough  test  of  the  work  to  construct  an  object, 
but  I don’t  see  that  it  is  a fair  test  after  one  year’s 
instruction. 

22072,  Would  you  prefer  it  after  more  than  one 
year’s  instruction  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  would  be  valu- 
able after  two  years’  instniction. 

22073.  Mr.  HARKrsGToy. — Is  there  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  trades  to  this  manual  instruction 
in  schools?— We  have  not  had  any  in  Edinburgh. 

22074.  There  is  no  idea  that  you  are  encouraging 
too  many  boys  to  become  carpenters,  and  flooding  the 
market  in  that  way  ? — No,  we  have  had  no  objection 
of  that  kind. 

22075.  Rev.  Dr,  Evans. — Is  truancy  pracused  in 
the  Edinburgh  schools? — I have  never  heairl  anything 
of  it — I don’t  know. 

22076.  I wanted  to  find  out,  if  I could,  whetl  er 
manual  instruction  did  anything  to  cure  that  vice? — 
As  to  that  I cannot  say. 

22077.  Is  manual  instruction  taught  in  the 
voluntary  schools? — The  voluntary  schools  in  the 
town  don’t  take  manual  work  so  far  as  I know. 

22078.  Do  the  pupil  teachers  receive  manual 
instruction? — No,  not  at  present. 

22079.  Are  pupij  teaohei-s  examined  one  by  one  by 
the  inspector  ? — They  get  no  manual  work,  aud  I am 
not  sui’e  as  to  how  they  are  examined  by  the 
inspector. 

22080.  Mr.  Struthers. — I think  you  said  you  had 
some  children  in  the  fourth  standard  taking  manual 
work  ? — I have. 

22081.  You  don’t  get  any  grant  for  these  pupils? 
—No. 

22082.  So  you  teach  them  without  any  prospect  of 
a grant  ?— Without  any  view  of  getting  a gi’ant. 

22083.  Simply  because  you  think  it  is  good  for 
these  children  educationally? — That  is  so. 

22084.  That  is  a very  strona  proof  of  the  value 
you  and  the  Boai-d  attach  to  this  foi-m  of  instruc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

22085.  As  regards  the  examination,  you  get  a 
bonus  of  20  per  cent,  if  a class  pass  “ excellent”  from 
the  Science  and  Art  examination,  and,  of  couise,  if  a 
class  did  very  badly  in  a suppositious  case  the  grant 
would  be  withdrawn  or  reduced? — Yes, 

22086.  You  prefer  to  have  inspection  ratlier  than 
examination  you  say — inspection  of  the  classes,  and 
the  inspector  coming  and  seeing  their  woi’k  going 
ori'? — ^Exactly. 

22087.  Rather  than  have  a fixed  examination  at 
which  the  pupils  have  tests  set  them  ? — Yes. 

22088.  In  that  way  the  inspector  would  be  able  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  method  of  instruction  that 
he  is  able  to  do  at  present? — Yes. 

22089.  Is  that  point  inquired  into  at  present,  the 
method  by  which  you  teach? — I may  say  that  we 
have  a;  present,  inspection  by  Mr.  Blair,  the  inspector 
for  the  district,  but  over  and  above  his  inspection  we 
have  the  annual  examination. 

2 N 2 


^inbuigb. 
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Ur,  David 
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22090.  Then  the  annual  examination  is  confined 
chiefly  to  testing  the  pupils  ? — Wholly  to  testing  the 
pupils. 

22091.  'I'here  is  no  notice  taken  of  how  the  class  is 
taught,  the  methods  of  work  ? — The  Inspector  sees 
the  pupils  do  the  work. 

22i>92.  Captain  Shaw. — Has  the  teacher  never  to 
give  demonstrations  to  the  pupils  1 — He  demonstrates 
to  the  class  on  the  model  that  has  to  he  made, 

22093.  Mr.  Strutuers. — That  .show.s  how  he  does 
his  work! — I think  you  objected  to  the  test  set  at 
the  examination,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  you 
more  or  less  know  the  sort  of  test  that  will  be  set, 
and  you  feel  obliged  to  prepare  for  it  1 — That  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

22094.  You  know  pretty  well  the  type  of  thing 
that  is  to  be  set,  and,  consequently,  you  take  tiie 
pupils’  time  to  jiractice  those,  when  you  would  be 
rather  doing  other  work,  if  left  a free  hand  1 — That 
is  so. 

22095.  Then  as  to  the  class  of  teachers,  you  said 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  receiving  practical 
instruction  in  woodwork  in  Scotland  ; you  yourself 
conducted  some  classes  for  teachers,  did  you  not  1 — I 
did. 

22096.  And  did  they  make  good  progi-ess  under 
you? — Very  good,  indeed. 

22097.  Would  they  be  capable  teachers  of  wood- 
work if  they  took  it  in  hands,  from  your  point  of 
view,  from  what  you  know  of  then-  work? — I would 
not  say  they  would  he  capable  teachers  for  a whole 
course,  but  they  might  be  capable  for  the  first  part. 

22098.  But  they  might  improve? — Yes,  if  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  work, 

22099.  Chairiian, — You  would  not  like  to  say 
they  were  capable  teachers  until  you  had  seen  them 
teach? — It  amounts  to  that. 

22100.  Mr.  Stbuthers,  — These  were  men  who 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects  V — Yes,  but  a man  ought  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  he  professes  to  teach. 

22101.  But  he  may  have  that  combined  with  the 
general  education  that  a teacher  gets  before  he  begins 
to  teach  at  all  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

22102.  And  you  gave  a reason  why  these  men 
could  not  be  employed  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  that 
they  would  be  taken  away  from  their  other  classes? 


22103.  But  suppose  you  multiplied  your  present 
assistants — I am  only  putting  a suppositious  Ciise — 
suppose  you  had  teachers  who  had  been  trained  to  do 
these  different  kinds  of  work  and  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  manual  work,  j ust  as  your  present  assistants 
do,  theoretically  at  all  events  they  would  be  more 
capable  teachcis? — Yes,  theoretically. 

22104.  We  cannot  say  more  except  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  towns.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
then  that  they  might  take  the  place  of  your  present 
assistants  ? — If  they  were  to  devote  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  it  they  might. 

22105.  Your  objection  was  that  they  would  neces- 
sarily be  employed  in  taking  another  class  and  be 
withdrawn  from  that  class  to  manual  instruction  ? — 
Yes. 

22106.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a teacher  might 
devote  his  whole  time  to  manual  work  or  to  manu.al 
work  and  drawing.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  to 
have  manual  work  and  drawing  throughout  taught 
by  some  one  man? — I would  rather  devote  the  man’s 
time  to  having  a continuation  of  some  form  of  manual 
work  from  where  it  is  left  at  the  present  time  in  kin- 
dergarten, carrying  it  right  u]i  through  the  school. 
The  same  man  might  teach  drawing. 

22107.  Have  you  any  oversight  of  such  work  as  is 
done  at  present  ? — No,  I have  no  official  position- 

22108.  But  you  are  a sort  of  informal  adviser? — 
Sometimes  T am  a^sked. 


22109.  Did  you  not  conduct  some  classes  for  in- 
struction in  cardboard  worli  ? — I did. 

22110.  And  you  might  conduct  other  classes  of  a 
similar  kind  if  tlie  Board  found  it  expedient  to  intro- 
duce those  various  branches  of  instruction  ? — 1 should 
be  pleased  to  do  so.  ■ 

22111.  You  say  you  would  like  the  same  man  to 
look  after  both  woodworking  and  preliminary  manual 
exercises  ? — Yes. 

22112.  Would  you  not  extend  that  and  say  i,he 
same  man  miglitlook  ;ifter  all  forms  of  manual  work 
and  drawing,  seeing  they  are  so  intimately  connected? 
— It  would  be  advisable  to  do  that. 

22113.  Are  not  the  two  things  of  very  much  the 
same  nature? — Yes,  and  the  training  for  one  very 
similar  toi.he  training  for  the  other. 

22114.  And  does  it  not  help  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ins;  when  they  see  the  practical  application  of  it  to 
the  work  ? — Yes,  the  lesson  is  much  more  valuable. 

221l!i.  So  that  this  being  one  consolidated  piece  of 
work,  as  it  were,  il-  is  better  it  should  be  in  tJie  hands 
of  one  set  of  teachers?— Yes. 

22116.  Monsignor  Mot.LOY. — Suppose  you  had  an 
intelligent  teaclierwith  an  aptitude  to  learn  woodwork, 
but  without  any  training  in.  it,  what  amount  of 
teaching  would  he  require  to  make  iiim  fit  to  teach 
it? — That  to  u cei'tain  extent  is  an  unknown  quantity; 
it  depends  on  the  man  in  tlie  fir.st  place  and  the 
amount  of  time  he  coxild  devote  to  it. 

22117.  How  much  time  do  you  tliink  he  must  devote 
to  it  before  he  is  tit  to  teach  it,  supposing  him  to 
liave  an  aptitude  for  learning  it? — Possibly  500  or 
600  hours. 

22118.  Say  one  hour  a day  for  two  years  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

22119.  Now  take  the  case  of  a boy  who  has  learned 
woodwork  at  school  as  you  are  now  teachiug  it  to 
your  jnipils,  and  suppose  him  afterwards  to  go  to  a 
training  college,  how  long  would  he  require  at  that 
college  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  teaching  woodwork  ? 
— While  learning  the  eclucacional  tlieoiy  connected 
with  it;  he  would  acquire  additional  practical  skill. 

22120.  As  regards  practical  knowledge,  you  think 
he  has  already  acquired  enough  at  school? — His 
practical  knowledge  would  be  much  in  advance 
of  his  theoretical  knowledge  ; we  don’t  teach  the 
theory  at  all. 

22121.  Suppose  a boy  who  has  learned  woodwork 
at  school  for  two  years  under  such  a teacher  as  yon  are 
what  additional  time  would  he  require  in  a training 
college  to  fit  him  to  teach  woodwork  to  his  pupils? 
— To  begin  with  be  would  require  200  or  250  lionrs 
spread  over  a course. 

22122.  Mr.  Stbuthers. — In  order  to  acquire  fur- 
ther practical  skill? — Yes. 

22123.  Monsiguor  MoLLOY.--Not  only  to  acquire 
jiractical  skill  iu  his  work,  but  also  to  acquire  the 
art  of  teaciiing  the  woi  k to  others  ? — Yes. 

22124.  Mr.  Strutuers. — From  those  classes  you 
yourself  conducted  for  teachers  yon  said  some  of 
them  iu  your  opinion  were  qualified  to  give  this 
instruction,  how  long  did  tliat  course  last? — About 
six  months  the  first  year  aud  six  months  the  second 
year. 

22125.  And  how  often  did  they  attend  per  week 
during  that  time? — Once, 

22126.  And  how  long  was  the  lesson?— Two 
hours. 

22127.  So  tliat  it  was  one  lesson  of  two  Jiours 
per  week  for  six  months  followed  by  a similar 
course  the  second  year.  That  gives  a practical  test 
of  what  you  consider  would  be  sufficient  insti-uotion 
for  men  who  liad  some  capacity  for  this  subject? — 
They  would  have  got  so  much  infonnation  on  the  sub 
jeot  as  to  be  able  to  begin  to  teacli  it,  but  to  become 
skilled  teachers  they  would  require  much  more. 
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Mr,  S.  M‘0.  Mdeeay,  Head  Master,  Sciennes  Public  School,  Edinburgh,  examined. 


22128.  Chaieman. — You  are  Head  Master  of  the 
Sciennes  School,  Edinburgh  ? — That  is  so,  my  lord. 

22129.  You  are  conversant  with  the  manual  train- 
ing and  science  work  and  drawing  taught  in  that 
schooll-yes.  ,r  1 

22130.  When  was  the  school  opened! — March, 
1892.  , , 

22131.  What  is  the  accommodation  in  the  schools 

Xlie  accommodation  in  the  building  is  roughly 

2 000,  but  for  teaching  purposes  1,517. 

’ 22132.  What  w:is  the  average  attendance  last 
vear'! — 1,411. 

22133.  What  does  the  staff  include! — Twenty-six 
certificated  teachers,  eleven  pupil  teachers,  three 
special  teachers  for  sewing,  special  instructors  for 
^^'Oodwork,  singing,  gymnastics,  cooker},  and  ssvim- 


nnug. 

22134.  Has  woodwork  been  taught  in  the  school 
since  the  opening  of  it?—  Within  six  mouths  after  the 
opening  of  the  school ; it  was  begun  in  October. 

‘ 22135.  By  whom  was  it  taught?— By  Mr.  Graham, 
but  the  woodwork  department  was  so  far  started  by 
myself  before  Mr.  Graham's  appointment. 

2213fi.  Was  Mr.  Graham  an  artizan  ?— He  was  an 
artizan  at  that  time  who  had  qualified  by  drawing 
and  teaching  in  the  evening  classes,  aud  his  appoint- 
ment was  recommended  by  myself  because  ol  my 
knowledge  of  him  as  a teacher  and  his  skill  as  an 
artizan. 

22137.  Do  all  the  boys  in  the  fifth  standard  and 
ujiwards  take  woodwork  1 — Yes,  that  is  to  say  about 
200  boys. 

22138.  Only  excluding  those  who  for  some  physical 
01  otliev  reason  arc  not  fit?— -That  means  veiy  few, 

22139.  How  many  days  weekly  is  the  instructor 
employed?— Tliree  days  a week,  giving  eight  sections. 

22140.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  how  is  the 
room  used  ? — It  is  u.sed  as  a cookery  room  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays. 

22141.  Do  you  find  any  diffictilty  or  any  advantage 
in  the  combined  use  of  the  room  ? — This  plan  in  the 
Edinburgh  schools  w;rs  largely  due  to  my  suggestion 
for  the  use  of  a I'oom  that  I had  in  the  school  at  that 
time  standing  empty.  There  was  no  woodwork  in- 
struction under  the  Board ; this  room  was  meant  to 
bfe  a cookery  room  ; we  could  only  employ  the  teacher 
for  two  days  in  the  week,  aud  I suggested  the  utilising 
of  it  for  woodwork  and  giving  the  full  five  days’  use 
for  the  room.  I have  found  it  fully  to  come  up  to  luy 
expectations-,  in  so  far  as  it  puts  tlie  cookery  and 
woodwork  in  the  same  relation  to  myself  as  head 
master  as  the  other  subjects  in  the  school. 

22142.  What  other  occupations  are  taught  in  the 
school  beginning  with  the  infant  department  ? — We 
have  a more  or  less  temporary  scheme  that  varies 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  ca])abilities  of  tlie 
assistant  teachers  : we  lia\e  cane-weaving,  brush- 
drawing,  pattei-n-making  with  coloured  ])apers, 
designing  in  colours,  and  in  some  of  the  upper 
standards  majj-drawing  of  more  or  less  advanced 
kind  ; occasionally  cardboard  when  we  get  a teacher 
■who  can  take  it,  and  clay-modelling.  We  have  all 
those  things  going  on  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school. 

22143.  And  you  include  all  those  under  the  bead 
of  kiudergarten  occupatior.s? — Yes ; I prefer  the  “ Con- 
tinuation of  kiudergarten.” 

22144.  Are  such  occupations  popular  with  the 
pupils? — They  are  very  highly  popular  with  the 
pupils. 

22145.  Aud  the  parents  don’t  object? — Theie  have 
been  no  objections  in  the  six  yea-rs  since  we  h.ave  been 
started  ; it  has  lrapj)ened  tliat. parents  have  asked  ex- 
plauations,  but  no  objection  has  been  taken. 

22146.  Wliat  do  you  consider  the  benefits  derived, 
both  direct  and  indirect  benefits  ? — The  indirect 
benefit  would  be  in  the  increased  iutei'est  a boy  takes  in 


all  lus  worl?  from  having  this  change  of  occupation 
that  this  band  and  eye  work  gives  him. 

12147.  Do  you  think  thatit  improves  the  physical 
powers  of  the  boy  ?— It  does,  it  distinctly  improves 
his  physical  powers.  I look  upon  it  as  part  of  the 
pb}  sical  education  of  the  school,  that  we  give  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  elsewhere. 

12148.  Do  boys  take  more  readily  to  a trade? 
—I  think  they  do,  I have  this  last  year  tabulated 
the  trades  and  employments  to  which  seventy  boys 
who  have  left  since  last  March  and  ]iassed  standard  5 
or  6 have  gone.  I find  of  these,  twenty-two  had  gone 
to  trades ; that  is  an  unusually  large  proportion  in  a 
town  where  there  are  so  many  other  occupations  for 
lads  of  that  age.  Of  these  trades  seven  wei-e  connected 
with  woodwork,  five  were  joiners,  pure  aud  simple,  one 
was  a cabinetrinaker,  a very  special  case,  and  one  was 
a golf-club  maker.  Tlie  lad  who  went  to  (.abinet- 
maldng  was  a boy  very  far  back  aud  old  when  he 
joined  me  in  standard  3,  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
hoi)elessly  dull  at  his  work.  He  stayed  until  past 
standard  5,  and  was  then  two  years  at  woodwork,  and 
he  tui-ned  out  to  be  ca[)able  of  excellent  work,  at  least 
he  is  curning  out.  Thirty  have  gone  to  shops,  that  is 
because  we  have  a large  shop-keeping  element  among 
the  parents  of  the  pui>ils.  The  rest  Jiave  gone  to  odds 
and  ends,  such  as  postal  telegraph  and  teaching. 

22149.  Rev..  Dr  Evans. — Have  any  gone  on  to  the 
Universities  ? — No. 

22150.  CiiaieuaN. — I have  a table  here  which  em- 
bodies what  you  have  told  us,  and  also  gives  the 
aveni'^e  age  at  your  school  as  compared  with  other 
Board  schools  ” — -That  is  so. 

22151.  What  do  you  consider  the  indirect  advan- 
ta<res  ?— 1 have  nothing  to  add  : o what  1 have  alrewly 
stated.  It  improves  them  in  their  skill  in  drawing 
distinctly,  esjiecially  the  model  drawing,  that  we  teach 
from  standard  5 upwards  : five  and  six  take  drawing 
from  models  in  connection  witli  freehand  and  drawmg 
to  scale.  _ , 

22152.  A.nd  you  find  that  it  gives  relief  to  their 
minds  by  change  of  occupation  ? — V^es. 

2-’153.  And  also  improves  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance in  the  younger  classes  ?— Yes,  these  casual  forms 
of  employment  ive  have  in  the  lower  standards.  I 
have  not  noticed  much  iHffereiice  in  the  attendance, 
partly  because  our  school  has  a very  high  average. 
Last  month  about  91  per  cent.  was.  our  average  at- 
tendance even  after  the  holidays,  and  this  week  we 
are  as  high  as  97  per  cent. 

22154.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  the  inti-oduction 
of  woodwork  ?— The  main  drawback  to  a headmaster 
of  a school  with  a number  of  departments  in  it  is  that 
we  have  to  add  it  to  a curriculum  that  is  very  full  on 
account  of  the  number  of  extra  subjects  we  take  in 
our  schools,  and  we  have  thrown  nothing  overboard. 
When  we  take  on  this  manual  training,  which  takes 
about  two  hours,  or  one-twdfth  of  the  .Ji-dinary  time, 
away  from  these  subjects  it  breaks  up  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  the  assistant  teachers  rather  object  to 
that,  and  I think  to  some  extent  they  have  reason. 
But  that  is  also  local  to  Edinburgh,  in  so  far  as  the 
lesson  is  two  hours  in  length.  I would  rather,  as  a 
headmaster,  iirefer  the  single  hour  lesson  ; it  is  better 
for  the  general  work  of  the  school,  although  not  per- 
haps so  good  for  the  woodwork  itsell. 

22155.  When  you  say  that  it  breaks  up  a class  I 
undeistand,  from  former  evidence,  that  a cercain 
number  of  boys  are  taken  out  of  a particular  class 
this  week,  and  they  are  taken  out  of  another  class  next- 
week  ; but  I suppose  that  next  week  some  other  boys 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  first  chis=,  aud  the  third  week 
different  boys  agaiu?— Thai  is  so;  out  the  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  mentioned  has  been  m force  for 
six  yeai-s.  We  were  the  school  that  stai-ted  this 
woodwork,  and  that  is  my  own  arrangement  of  ro- 
tating the  sections,  beginning  with  A,  follow xrg  with 
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22156.  You  have  some  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  science ; what  do  you  say  about  elementary 
science  in  connection  with  your  school? — VVe  have 
taught  elementary  science  for  the  last  six  years.  For 
the  first  four  we  liad  it  as  a class  subject,  earning  the 
2s.  grant ; two  years  ago  that  was  changed  in  the 
Scotch  code  and  put  under  a separate  lu-cicle  for  a Is. 
grant,  and  we  still  continue  to  t&ich  the  same  sub- 
ject under  the  same  syllabus. 

22157.  You  annex  a copy  of  the  scheme? — I annex 
a copy  of  the  scheme. 

22158.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  us  what  is 
taught  under  the  head  of  science? — Wo  teach  ele.- 
mentary  science  under  three  divi.sions — elementary 
botany  or  plant  life,  elementary  zoology  or  animal 
life,  and  elementary  chemistry.  We  lead  up  from 
the  infant  department  with  specially  graded  object 
lessons,  to  the  beginning  of  the  scheme  proper  in 
standard  3 ; we  try  to  make  the  teaching  as  objec- 
tive as  possible  in  the  lower  classes,  and  only  begin 
the  idea  of  classification  as  we  advance  to  the  upper, 

22159.  I think  that  you  say  the  lessons  are  taught 
by  the  ordinary  class  teaclier  and  given  in  the  ordinary 
class-room,  although  tiie  necessary  preparations  are 
maile  in  the  laboratories  ? — That;  is  so. 

22160.  What  happened  when  the  class  had  to  be 
moved  into  the  demonstration  room  proper? — I found 
it  led  to  a considerable  waste  of  time,  tind  the  assist- 
ant teacher  frequently  omitted  to  take  the  class 
when  he  found  some  other  lesson  that  was  pei-liai)s 
pressing, 

221G1,  Was  it  optional  with  him? — No,  but  it 
occasionally  happened  lie  could  have  a temporary 
reason  for  not  going. 

22162.  Are  the  lessons  in  all  eases  practical  ? Yes, 

largely. 

22163.  TJ;e  objects  are  seen  and  handled  as  far  as 
possible  •? — That  is  so. 

22164.  And  the  aim  has  been  to  convey  useful  in- 
struction and  cultivate  tlie  powers  of  observation  I 

That  is  so. 

52165.  Is  the  lantern  used? — We  use  the  lantern 
for  science  and  geography,  especially  in  the  winter 
months. 


22166.  Ts  it  used  in  the  ordinary  class-room  ? An 

ordinary  class-room  that  can  Ije  darkened  with  five 
minutes  preparation. 

22167.  A supply  of  slides  illustrate  the  botanv  and 
zoology  lessons  more  particularly  ? — Yes. 

22168.  What  ai-e  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ? 
— They  have  the  ordinary  certificate  of  the  Education 
Department,  but  they  have  qualified  localiv  for  this 
particular  work  by  taking  science  classes  in  the 
Hei'iot  Watt  College. 

22169.  Are  notes  of  the  lessons  kept  and  submitted 

to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  at  his  annual  visit? 

That  is  so. 

22170.  Are  any  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  ?— 
No  text-books  are  used  by  the  pupils. 

22171.  What  sort  of  science  is  taught?— Elemen- 
tary science. 

22172.  What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  function 

of  a public  school  in  this  kind  of  instruction? To 

give  the  basis  of  a general  scientific  educatiou  that 
may  be  specialized  afterwards. 

22173.  You  do  not  therefore  teach  anyone  science 
thoroughly,  but  teaoli  the  elementary  stages  of 
science  ? — That  is  so. 

22174.  You  think  that  this  gives  science  its  proper 
place  in  a general  scheme  of  education  ?— I think  it 
does,  that  is  for  what  we  call  a itublic  school. 

22175.  What  do  you  think  is  the  value  of  this 
teaching? — It  trains  accurate  powers  of  observation 
and  accurate  deductions  from  what  is  seen. 


22176.  How  is  drawing  taught  in  the  school? 

Drawing  is  taught  under  the  Science  and  Art  regula- 
tions from  the  infant  department  up. 


22177.  By  whom  is  it  taught?— By  the  ordinary 
staff  ior,  i-ouglily  speaking,  two  hours  per  week. 

22178.  Do  you  think  two  hours  a fair  allowance? 

A fail-  allowance,  considering  the  state  of  our  curvi 
culum. 

22179.  What  do  you  say  about  the  sewing  class? 

The  sewing  classes  go  for  three  hours  pei  week ; they 
are  taken  in  rotation,  and  that  leaves  boys  free  to 
take  up  drawing  when  the  girls  are  at  their  sewing 
room. 

22180.  You  have  a separate  staff  for  teaching  sew- 
ing ? — That  is  so. 

22181.  Mr.  Stkutiieks. — Are  the  girls  tauHit 
drawing  1 — No. 

221^2.  Chaikman. — The  jrapils,  as  a rule,  roust  take 
the  drawing  in  the  standard  in  which  they  are  placed 
for  ordinary  subjects  ? — TJiat  is  the  rule. 

22183.  Why  is  that  so? — It  is  impossible  to  liavea 
separate  classification  in  the  Edinburgh  schools  that 
run  tliese  separate  sewing  rooms ; it  means  the  vm-ious 
standards  are  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
it  follows  from  that  that  drawing  must  be  taken  at 
different  times  for  different  standards. 

22184.  You  think  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment requires  to  give  greater  attention  to  tliis  subject? 
— I do ; in  Scotch  schools,  with  our  complicated  time- 
table, due  allowance  is  not  made  for  that  ; it  is  more 
applicable  to  Eiiglish  schools  that  do  not  teach  spec, fie 
sulyects  to  the  same  extent  as  we  do  that  have  these 
separate  departments. 

22185.  Do  you  find  that  while  there  is  inequality 
in  the  individual  papers  w orked  in  any  one  standani 
there  is  e^-en  much  more  real  power  of  drawing 
evinced  by  backward  pupils  than  if  they  had  been  put 
back,  say.  from  Standard  V.  to  Standard  II.  ?— I am 
speaking  about  the  difficulty  of  setting  higher  grants  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Deportment  iu  the  Scotch  schools. 
None  of  the  Edinburgh  schools  last  year  earned  the 
mark  “ excellent”  for  drawing.  That  is  unusual  from 
the  English  average,  the  reason  being  that  we  cannot 
put  backward  pupils  back  to  lower  standards  for  draw- 
ing purposes. 

22186.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  drawing  to  scale 
should  be  postponed  from  Standai-d  lY.  to  Standard 
V.  ?— I am. 

22187.  Do  you  think  that  solid  geometry  should  be 
removed  from  the  requirements  altogether,  and  re- 
legated to  the  syllabus  w liich  has  to  do  with  the  needs 
of  the  specialist  ? — That  is  so. 

22188.  Does  the  same  apply  to  geometrical  drawing? 
— Yes,  the  advanced  geometrical  drawing  as  given  in 
the  6tli  standard,  the  alternative  course. 

22189.  U'itli  regard  to  the  inspection  of  drawing, 
what  do  you  say  about  that?— We  rather  object  to 
the  papers  going  up  to  the  Department,  and  not  being 
judged  on  the  spot  by  the  Inspector,  who  sees  the 
methods  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  of  the  teaching. 

22190.  Then  } oil  think  that  the  ordinary  inspector, 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  would  be  the  best  iierson  ?— 
That  is  30. 

22191.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I see  it  suggested 
by  one  of  the  head  masters  tiiat  the  nile  requiring 
three  hours  sewing  per  week,  iu  the  case  of  girls,  might 
well  be  relaxed  ; have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  that 
point  ? — It  might  be  relaxed  in  what  we  call  the  ex- 
6th  standard  ; that  has  a very  heavy  amount  of  work 
to  overtake. 

22192.  You  think  giving  three  houi-s  a week  to 
needlework  is  giving  too  much  time  to  it?— Not 
necessarily.  . 

22193.  But  under  the  circumstances? — Yes.  imcler 
the  circumstances  ; in  the  6th  it  might  be  relaxed. 

22194.  Then  you  certainly  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  having  two  hours  per  day  given  to  it  in  the  6tli 
standard  ? — Certainly  not. 

22195.  I should  like  to  know  do  yoii  agree  with 
this;  “The  educational  value  of  needlework,  apart 
from  its  practical  value,  does  not  seem-  tc  be  very 
gi-eat  ”? — I think  so. 

22196.  And  with  this:  “Needlework  is  a very 
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useful  art,  as  we  all  know,  but  it  is  an  art  that  children 
may  sit  and  dawdle  over  for  many  hours  in  a state  of 
complete  mental  vacuity”?- -That  is  so. 

22197.  So  that  giving  many  hours  a week  to  the 
work  nmy  really  be  seriously  wasting  the  time  of  the 

school?— Yes. 

The  statements  I have  read  to  you  iiye 
answers  given  to  me,  when  we  were  in  London,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch? — I tjuite  agree  with  him, 

22199.  You  spoke  of  instruction  in  woodwoik 
in  schools  as  having  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; now,  I suppose  there  are  few  things  in 
this  world,  no  matter  liowgowd,  and  how  advantageous 
thevmaybe,  that  have  not  a certain  amount  of  dis- 
advantage attached  to  them,  so  I should  wish  to  know, 
in  this  particular  case,  whetheryou  think  theadvaritages 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  ?-^I  do ; I am  quite  of 
opinion  that  they  do  outweigh  them. 

* 22200.  Loyou  not  consider  that  the  advantageswhicli 

you  have  described  arc  advantages  that  arise  from  the 
very  nature  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  whereas  the 
disadvantages  mentioned  are  disadvantages  connected 
merely  with  the  particular  arrangemente  that  have 
been  made  for  the  introduction  of  it  ? — That  is  so. 

22201.  You  don't  consider  that  in  woodwork  instruc- 
tion, as  a branch  of  sehoolwork,  taking  the  thing  in 
itself,  there  is  any  real  disadvantage  1 — I do  not. 

22202.  You  consider  that  on  the  contrary  there 
is  a decided  advantage  in  it  ? — Yes. 

22203.  And  more  than  one  advantage  ? — More  than 
one  advantage. 

2220+.  Then  I need  hardly  askyou  the  question,  sup- 
pose you  were  in  charge  of  all  the  schools  of  a city  such 
as  Edinburgh,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  removing  the 
woodwork  instruction  from  the  schools  iu  which  it  at 
present  exists,  cr  of  introducing  it  into  the  schools 
where  it  does  not  exist? — I would  be  for  introducing 
it  into  the  whole  of  the  schools,  making  it  part  of  the 
school  system. 

22205.  Dr.  Kerr,  the  former  Chief  Inspector  of  this 
district,  is  an  inspector  of  great  experience  ? — He  is. 

22206.  Now,  as  you  ai-ea  teacher  of  great  experience, 
I should  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  fully  in 
what  Dr.  Kerr  has  said  iu  his  last  report — I believe 
he  has  now  completed  his  term  of  service  ? — Yes. 

22207.  And  so  he  speaks  with  an  experience  that 
gives  special  weight  to  his  testimony ; here  is  the 
passage  : “ The  impression  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  head  masters  in  this  branch  of  manual  instruction, 
is  that  they  heartily  approve  of  it,  as  not  only  not  a 
hindrance,  but  a help,  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Hcliool  ? ” — That  is  so. 

2220S.  Does  your  experience  also  go  the  length  of 
this  ; “ The  woodwork  hour  is  the  most  popular  hour 
of  the  clay  ” ? — "With  the  boys. 

22209.  And  also  thi.s ; “ The  pupils  are  rarely 
absent  from  it  ? ” — I have  not  noticed  much  difference 
in  that  I'espect ; our  school  has  a very  high  average 
attendance. 

22210.  So  that  your  school  would  hardly  be  one  to 
test  that  particular  statement;  but  do  you  think  the 
statement  applies  to  other  schools  1 — Yes. 

22211.  Dr.  Kerr  also  says  ; “It  is  believed  that  a 
considerable  number  would  have  left  school  earlier  but 
for  the  interest  they  lake  in  manual  work  ” ? — ^I  believe 
that  is  quite  correct. 

22212.  Monsignor  Mollov. — According  to  this 
science  scheme,  which  you  have  handed  in,  as  I under- 
stand it,  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
science  may  be  said  to  be  carried  on  through  the  whole 
course  from  Standard  I.  up  to  Standard  VI.,  and 
Standard  ex-VI.  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

222 13,  And  your  aim  is  rather  to  give  certain  general 
conceptions  of  science,  than  to  teacli  particular  branches 
of  science  ? — That  is  so. 

22214.  These  general  conceptions  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  main  facts  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  nature  ?— Yes. 
.22215.  Are  tliese  elementary  principles  of  science 


taught  by  special  teachers? — No,  they  are  taught  by  Edioburgh. 
the  onlinary  class  teachers.  Oct. 

22216.  You  find  that  the  ordinary  class  teachers,  _ 
when  properly  trained,  are  able  to  teach  elementary 
science? — They  are. 

22217.  May  I understand,  then,  that  the  siuiple 
facts  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  general 
jirinciples  underlying  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature,  are  taught  in  the  se\-eral  classes  by  the  same 
teachers  who  teach  the  ordinary  literary  subjects  ? — 

That  is  so,  with  this  difference,  that  occasionally  1 
group  small  classes  of  boys.  I have  three  divisions  in 
the  standard,  which  permits  me  to  specialize  in  that 
standard — give  one  teacher  chemistry,  one  natural 
history,  and  one  botany. 

22218.  You  distinguish  between  natural  history 
andbotiiny? — 1 do. 

22219.  Natural  history  being  afainial  life,  and  botany 
vegetable  life  ? — Yes. 

22220,  To  what  extent  is  this  programme  adopted 
throughout  the  Board  Schools  in  Edinburgli? — Well, 
we  were  the  only  school  to  take  elementary  science  as 
a class  subject  for  four  years.  In  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  a change  in  the  Code,  tliere  are  some  six 
schools  now  that  take  this  elementary  science,  but  not 
this  scheme  ; each  school  has  its  own  scheme. 

22221.  Six  schools  out  of  twenty-nine  ? — I think  so, 

22222.  And  it  is  left  to  the  head  master  of  each 
school  to  determine  the  particular  course  to  be  taught  ? 

—Yes. 

22223.  May  I take  it  that  the  course  generally 
adopted  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  character  as  this  1 
— I think  so. 

22224.  Do  you  think  that  this  course  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  higher  standards,  or  do  you  think  a 
more  advanced  programme  might  be  introduced  later 
on,  if  this  is  found  to  succeed? — T think  it  is  quite  a 
sufficient  amount  of  science  teaching. 

22225.  It  is  a clue  proportion  of  science  teaching 
for  a primary  school  ? — Quite  enough. 

22226.  I observe  that  in  the  physical  part  of  the 
programme  there  is  no  mention  of  heat  or  light  ? — 

That  is  so. 

22227.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  the  pupils  some  general  ideas  about  heat  and 
light  ? — They  do  get  the  scientific  ideas  of  that  in 
connection  with  the  properties  of  matter  in  standard 
three,  the  expansion  of  metals,  for  instance,  come  in  in 
connection  with  that  and  in  connection  with  the 
physical  properties  of  air  and  water. 

22228.  Indirectly  they  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
heat,  but  I don’t  see  any  opportunity  of  teaching  any- 
thing about  light  under  this  programme  ? — No. 

22229.  In  your  own  school  are  the  pupils  called 
upon  to  make  experiments  for  themselves,  or  are  they 
only  shown  experiments  made  by  the  master  ? — In 
the  last  class  in  the  school  tliey  make  simple  gases, 
and  go  through  physical  experiments  in  connection 
with  air  and  water. 

22230.  Are  you  well  provided  with  apparatus? — 

We  are  very  well  provided. 

22231.  Is  the  apparatus  )>rovidecl  by  the  School 
Board  ? — Yea,  under  certain  grants  they  got  six  years 
ago  from  the  Town  Council. 

22232.  I believe  that  on  a programme  of  this  kind 
you  cannot  get  grants  from  the  Science  aad  Art 
Department,  because  you  do  not  divide  the  subjects 
according  to  the  plan  of  South  Kensington  ? — That 
is  so. 

22233.  Mr.  Molloy.-;— 'Witli  regard  to  elementary 
science,!  tliink  you  mentioned  that  you  do  not  use  text- 
books in  the  imtruction?—  We  don’t. 

22234.  But  you  use  such  as  Johnson’s  charts  and 
diagrams  ? — Yes,  we  have  charts. 

22235.  You  have  no  apparatus? — We  have  full 
apparatus  for  the  chemistry  and  all  the  other  pai'ts  of 
the  science  required ; tlien  of  course  the  botany  is 
taught  very  largely  in  springtime  and  sumiaertime. 

22236.  Aud  the  plants  are  brought  iu? — Yes. 

22237.  And  the  teacher  .holding  the  plant  gives 
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the  instruction  to  the  class  1 — Yes,  and  the  pupils  also 
have  specimens  in  their  bands. 

22238.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  the  instruction, 
in  botany  and  zoology  being  c;onlined  exclusively  to  the 
ordinary  reading  books  1— No,  I don’t  think  it  ought 
to  be  taught  by  reading  books  at  all ; I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  teach  lessons  on  observation  from  a text- 
book for  a young  pupil  who  cannot  use  a text-book. 

22339.  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Walsh. — And  I supjjose 
you  would  consider  it  a still  greater  mistake  if  that 
was  followed  up  by  an  examination  held  exclusively 
in  writing  1 — A serious  mistalce. 

2224-0.  Mr.  Mollov. — Have  you  any  example  of 
the  same  boy  learning  woodworlc  and  elementary 
science  1 — They  all  do ; it  is  part  of  the  school  curri- 
culum. 

22241.  If  it  was  necessary  to  stai-t  an  alteraative 
system  between  manual  work  and  elementary  science, 
which  would  you  prefer?— I hate  not  thought  of  that, 
I would  not  like  to  give  a definite  opinion ; but  I 
would  be  inclined  to  favour  the  elementary  science. 

22242.  What  branches  of  mathematics  are  taught 
in  your  school? — We  teach  it  as  a specific  subject, 
which  includes  geometry,  Euclid,  algebra,  and  men- 
suration. 

22243.  Mensuration  is  taught  separately  from  the 
geometry  ? — Y es. 

22244.  And  that  with  a view  to  further  instruction 
in  drawing  1 — It  joins  on  to  that,  but  it  is  mainly  in 
connection  with  arithmetic  we  teach  that. 

22245.  The  same  text-book  would  contain  that  ? 

No,  we  use  small  separate  text-books, 

22246.  I think,  in  answer  to  Monsignor  Molloy, 
you  mentioned  that  elementary  science  was  practically 
taught? — That  is  so. 

22247.  Captain  Shaw. — Could  you  give  us  briefly 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  separate  subjects  ? 
— It  varies  per  standard  to  some  extent. 

22248.  Give  us  tlie  fifth  standard? — It  goes  from 
9 to  3.30,  five  and  a half  hours. 

22249.  Mr.  Strothers. — With  what  interval?-— 
One  hour  from  half-past  twelve  to  half-past  one. 
Bible  or  religious  instruction  gets  two  and  a half  hours 
a week  ; reading,  three  hours  ; aidthmetic,  five  hours ; 
writing,  which  includes  dictation,  two  hours ; English, 
we  teach  English  as  a class  subject,  three  hours ; 
geography,  two  hours  ; history,  one  hour.  Then  for 

.specific  subjects  we  take  Latin,  French,  or  German 

those  are  alternative,  two  and  a half  hours  to  one  or 
otlier  of  the  three ; mathematics,  one  hour ; singing, 
•one  hour  ; hand  and  eye  and  manual  training,  two 
hours.  Sewing  and  drawing  alternate  to  some  extent : 
the  girls  have  three  hours  for  sewing  and  the  bovs 
two  hours  for  dra%ving  and  one  for  science.  The  girls 
go  in  batches  for  cookery,  two  hours,  and  then  for  the 
gymnasium  half-an-hoiir  per  week;  for  swimming, 
forty  niinute.s  for  the  lesson. 

22250.  Am  I rigiit  in  saying  that  geogra[>hy  and 
history  only  occajij  three  hours  a week,  and  you  find 
they  make  satisfactory  progress  in  that  1 Yes. 

22251.  Do  they  do  any  home  lessons? — Yes,  a 
lesson  of  about  an  hour’s  duration  in  the  upper  classes. 

22252.  Then  this  question  of  the  classification — I did 

not  quite  understand  it — about  drawing  ? A separate 

classification  for  drawing  can  only  conveniently  take 
place  when  drawing  is  taken  at  one  single  hour  of  the 
day,  We  cannot  do  that  in  the  Kdinburgh  schools, 
because  drawing  is  taken  with  sewing,  and  they  "o  t.o 
sewing  at  different  hours. 

22253.  Chairman.— Do  the  girls  do  drawing? 

No,  they  go  to  sewing  instead  of  drawing.  Take 
standard  5,  the  girls  take  three  hours  sewin°-  a 
week  at  different  times  ; well,  if  there  were  any  back- 
ward pupils  in  standard  5 drawing  I could  not  put 
them  into  standard  2 drawing,  because  standard  2 is 
not  then  doing  drawing. 

22254.  Do  you  know  that  in  England  the  system 
of  classification  is  much  adopted  ? — I think  separate 
classification  is  very  much  adopted  in  England. 

22255.  What  objection  Lave  you  got  to  teaching 


boys  solid  geometry  ? - The  broad  fact  that  we  have  to 
have  so  many  expedients  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
average  child  shows  it  is  beyond  his  particular  develop- 
ment for  the  time. 

22256.  Does  not  the  manual  instruction  help  you 
in  that  1 —It  does  to  some  extent,  not  to  a groat  ex- 
tent. As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Graham  would  tell  you 
that  he  prefers  the  teaching  of  geometry  to  precede 
the  particular  manual  dra'viog  he  is  giving  for  the 
year. 

22257.  But  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

22258.  A difference  of  opinion  ? — Not  a difference 
of  opinion;  but  Mr.  Graham  finds  the  teacliingby  the 
ordinary  school  teachers  advantageous  to  him  in  Ids 
work. 

22259.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Y’ou  say  that  religious 
instruction  is  given  for  half  an  hour,  who  gives  that? 
— The  ordinary  class  teachers. 

22260.  What  does  that  instruction  consist  of?-  - 
We  have  a regular  syllabus  of  instruction  drawn  up 
by  the  School  Board  to  which  we  adhere,  taking  up 
the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  in  rotation  from  year  to 
year. 

22261.  Have  you  any  conscience  clauses? — We 
have,  aud  that  is  taken  advantage  of  by  three  classes  iu 
the  city,  those  that  don’t  take  the  Old  Testament,  these 
that  don’t  take  the  New,  and  those  that  don’t  take 
the  shorter  catechism  we  teach  in  the  schools. 

22262.  Have  you  some  that  don’t  take  the  Old 
Testament? — We  have. 

22263.  And  some  that  don’t  take  the  New  ? — Yes, 
we  have  a number  of  Jews  in  the  schools. 

22264.  Mr.  Struthees. — You,  as  head-master,  are 
impartially  interested  in  all  the  school  subjects? — 
'fhat  is  so. 

22265.  Being  in  that  posUion  you  still  think  it 
advisable  to  introduce  manual  occupations  in  tlio 
various  standards? — Yes. 

22266.  Did  you  find  that  it  introduced  a compli- 
cation into  the  time-table  ? — It  does  in  a school  that 
is  already  complicated. 

22267.  That  applies  particularly  to  the  higher 
standards  beyond  standard  5? — It  does. 

22268.  And  that  comes  there  largely  because  your 
school  being  a more  advanced  school  you  prepare 
pupils  for  the  leaving  certificate  examination  ? — T'hat 

22269.  You  do  a great  deal  of  special  subject  work 
— mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Geman  ? — Yes,  and 
shorthand  and  book-keepiig. 

22270.  But  the  introduction  of  manual  work  in  2, 
3,  and  4 does  not  lead  to  the  same  complication? — It 
does  not  lead  to  the  same  complication. 

22271.  So  that  it  almost  follows  that  there  is  moi-o 
opportunity  for  manual  work  in  tliese  classes  than  iu 
the  5th  and  upwards? — There  is. 

22272.  So  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  develoji 
some  form  of  manual  occupation  in  those  staiidarJs  ? 
— I have  often  thought  so. 

22273.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  you  have  occupied 
yourself  in  experimenting  a good  deal  as  to  what  sort 
of  occupation  would  be  most  suitable  to  children  of 
that  age? — I have. 

22274.  But  as  regards  these  classes  you  think  there 
is  room  ? — There  is  distinct  room  for  manual  training 
in  these  classes. 

22275.  You  know  a great  deal  of  time  is  given  to 
kindergarten  occupations  in  the  infant  school  ? — That 
is  so. 

2227  6.  And  you,  as  head-master  having  chargeof  the 
whole  school,  do  not  find  that  that  work  makes  the 
pupOs  more  unfit  for  entering  on  standard  2 ? — On  the 
contrary. 

22277.  Y’ou  find  these  children  coming  from  the 
infant  school,  where  a great  deal  of  attention  is  given 
to  kindergarten,  more  intelligent  than  we  used  to  have 
them  in  old  times  ? — In  the  last  two  years  I found 
fully  a tliird  of  standard  1 so  far  advanced  with  the 
ordinary  subjects  that  1 was  able  to  put  them  m 
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standard  3 and  miss  standard  2 completely.  I put 
that  down  to  the  thorough  training,  in  arithmetic  for 
examjjle,  that  is  so  much  improved  by  the  concrete 
teaching  that  comes  from  kindergarten  work. 

22278.  Then  in  those  standards  you  liave  not  found 
it  necessary  to  omit  any  part  of  the  regidar  school 
work  1 — No  part  of  tlie  work. 

22279.  You  would  not  introduce  this  subject  in 
those  standards  unless  you  were  satisfied  that  it  did  not 
do  any  harm  tio  the  efficiency  in  writing,  reading,  and 
arithmetic  1 — That  is  so. 

22280.  In  your  scliool,  as  in  every  other  school  in 
Scotland,  you  have  what  are  called  class  subjects, 
perhaps  you  will  explain  to  the  Commission  what 
those  class  subjects  are? — "VVe  have  a choice  of  four 
or  five  subjects  that  are  called  class  subjects — English, 
;/eography,  history,  aomefonn  of  elementary  science  and, 
if  need  be,  some  form  of  manual  training.  We  must 
Diake  a choice  of  two  of  these — at  least  we  must  not 
make  a choice  of  two,  but  we  can  make  a choice  of 
two,  and  the  examination  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspec- 
tor is  not  an  individual  examination  but  a class 
examination.  There  are  standard  subjects,  class  sub- 
jects, and  specific  subjects. 

22281.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — The  standardanb- 
jocts  being  the  three  elementary  subjects? — Yes,  the 
standard  subjects  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  class  subjects  are  a choice  among  a set  of  live — two 
of  the  five  ; we  take  English  and  geogiuphy.  The  five 
are  English,  geography,  history,  some  form  of  manual 
instruction,  and  elementary  science. 

22282.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaks. — What  do  you  include  in 
English  ; how  much  does  that  cover '? — There  is  a 
regular  course  per  standard,  it  covers  getting  up  so 
much  of  a standard  poem  or  work — in  the  6tli 
standard  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”— part  of  that; 
tlien  along  with  that  would  go  explanation  of  the  text 
and  the  story  of  the  play,  and  essays  on  the  chai'acters 
that  the  pupils  would  read  of  in  that  play,  and  a short 
section  of  the  literature,  of  the  history,  and  then  the 
formal  parsing  and  analysis  to  some  extent,  but 
perhaps  not  so  much;  that  is  what  we  call  English. 
Then  in  addition  to  these  class  subjects  come  the 
specific  subjects,  which  are  not  very  numerous  and 
are  mostly  literary  in  Scotland. 

22283.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — We  cannot  have 
this  put  too  plainly.  Is  it  that  there  are,  in  the  first 
place,  three  elementary  subjects;  then  five  class  sub- 
jects are  set  down  in  the  Code,  of  which  some  two 
must  be  taken ; and  then  come  the  specific  subjects  ? — 
Yes,  mathematics,  the  language  subjects  are — Latin, 
French,  German,  Greek.  I had  one  pupil  in  Greek 
last  year, 

22284.  What  about  Gaelic  ? — That  is  a special  sub- 
ject for  the  Highlands.  Wehave  extra  subjects,  such 
as  navigation,  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and 
domestic  economy. 

22285.  Cookery? — Cookery  comes  in  under  a sepa- 
rate article  ; it  is  not  called  either  a class  subject  or 
a standard  subject. 

22286.  Then  it  would  seem  to  be  a specific  subject  ? 
— No,  it  counts  as  a specific. 

22287.  Mr-STRUTHKHS. — Specialarrangements  as  to 
the  hours  of  teaching  and  the  number  in  class  have  to 
be  made,  and  in,  that  way  it  is  distinguished? — Yes. 

22288.  So  is  dairy  and  laundry  work? — Yes,  but 
you  can  make  any  specific  subject  you  please,  if  you 
get  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspector  and  the 
Department. 

22289.  The  manager  of  any  school  may  submit  to 
the  inspector  and  Department  what  they  consider  a 
suit  ble  subject  of  instruction  for  the  children  over 
the  .5th  standard,  and  if  that  is  approved  of  it  may 
be  taught,  as  Latin,  French,  or  mathematics  are? — 
Yes,  and  that  is  taken  advantage  of  in.  districts  where 
there  are  local  needs. 

22290.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Now  will  you  tell 
us  what  the  grant  is  for  the  elementary  sub- 
jects?— There  is  a fixed  grant:  that,  is  paid  on 
the  average  attendance  of  the  class,  lOs,  per  head ; 
tJiat  is  invariable.  There  is  a grant  for  singing,  that 


may  bo  6cf.  or  Is.,  also  paid  on  the  average  attendance. 

There  is  a grant  for  organization  and  discipline,  which  oci.  20, 189T. 
is  Is.  or  Is.  6tf.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  school.  g_ 

22291.  These  are  all  fixed  grants  ? — These  are  Murray, 
all  preliminary  gi’ants  that  practically  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  school. 

22292.  Except  in  as  far  as  the  organization  of  the 
scliool  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ? — That  is  so. 

In  addition  to  these,  under  article  19,  and  A**,  we 
get  Is.  grant  for  needlework  and  elementary  science. 

Then  in  the  standard  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
grant  of  10s.,  there  is  a variable  grant  of  2s.,  3s.,  or 
4s.,  according  as  the  school  is  fair,  good,  or  excellent, 
for  the  standard  subjects. 

22293.  Then  for  the  class  subjects  ?— There  are 
three  grades  of  payment,  4s , 5s.,  or  6s.,  for  the  com- 
bined class  subjects,  not  for  them  separately.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  is  a payment  on  the  specific 
subjects  which  are  paid  on  the  individual  passes  of  the 
scholar. 

22294.  But  not  a gi-ant  for  the  class  in  each  specific 
subject  ? — It  is  not  for  the  class,  bub  for  each  indivi- 
dual pass  in  each  specific  subject. 

22295.  And  how  many  of  these  specific  subjects  can 
be  taken? — Two  by  pupils  under  tlie  standard,  and 
three  beyond. 

22296;  Mr.  Struthehs. — And  no  grant  is  made 
for  specific  subjects  if  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school 
is  not  good? — That  is  so. 

22297.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  spoke  of  the 
10<.  fixed  grant  in  the  elementary  subjects ; is  there 
nob  a grant  that  depends  on  the  average  attendance 
of  the  school ; as  1 rend  the  code  there  is  some  pro- 
vision for  such  a grant : here  is  a provision  for  a 
capitation  grant  of  10s.  certain,  but  if  the  average 
attendance  in  the  school  exceeds  65  per  cent.,  and  is 
under  70,  they  get  11s.;  tliat  seems  to  be  provided 
at  all  events  for  some  places,  probably  for  districts 
where  the  population  is  scattered,  so  that  the  schools 
must  have  only  a small  attendance  ? — That  is  so  in  the 
Highlands. 

22298.  And  so,  when  the  attendance  in  a Highland 
scliool  is  from  70  to  75,  the  lowest  capitation  rate  is 
1 2s. ; with  an  attendance  of  from  7 5 to  80,  it  is  1 3s. ; 
and  wherever  in  such  districts  the  average  attendance 
of  the  school  exceeds  80,  that  10s.  grant  is  turned 
into  a 14s.  grant?— That  is  so,  but  only  for  special 
districts. 

22299.  Mr.  Steutkf.rs. — About  the  class  subjects, 
there  are  five  of  these? — Yes. 

22300.  And  the  school  may  take  any  two  or  three 
or  four? — It  may,  but  will  get  no  extra  payment 
beyond  what  you  get  for  the  two. 

22301.  That  is  to  say,  the  grant  for  class  subjects  is 
not  paid  on  the  number  of  subjects  you  take  up,  but 
the  way  these  subjects  liave  been  used  for  training  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  1 — That  is  so. 

22302.  So  from  ono  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial 
what  number  you  take  up;  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
work  ? — Yes.  We  take  a third— history. 

22303.  binder  this  scheme  it  would  be  quite  in 
your  power  to  substitute  manual  work  for  the  Eng- 
lish ?— If  I tlionght  it  judicious. 

22304.  But  you  don’t  think  it  judicious?— I don’t 
think  it  judicious. 

22305.  So  you  would  always  teach  English  in  pre- 
ference to  manual  work,  if  you  had  your  choice  ? — Yes. 

22306.  Similarly  with  geography? — Yes. 

22307.  Would  you  say  the  same  about  history? — 

I would  have  my  doubts  about  history. 

22.308.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  standards  up 
to  five  you  think  there  is  no  diffiailty  in  teaching  the 
three  class  subjects  you  Lave  mentioned,  and  some 
form  of  mcnual  work,  in  addition? — We  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  that. 

22309.  And  the  elementary  work  in  your  school 
has  for  a series  of  years  been  graded  excellent? — It 
has  been  marked  easily  excellent. 

22310.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Evans,  that 
English  in  the  Scotch  Code  is  not  simply  grammar  ? — 

That  is  so. 

2 0 
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22311.  It  means  the  understanding  of  the  reading 
lesson? — Intelligence,  very  largely.  We  don’t  use  any 
grammar  text-book  at  all,  only  in  the  upper  staudai-ds. 

22312.  Can  you  say  that  it  is  not  usual  in  the 
Scotch  schools — in  the  Edinburgh  schools,  at  any  rate 
— to  use  a grammar  text-book  ? — That  is  so. 

22313.  Except  when  you  come  to  very  advanced 
classes  ? — Yes. 

22314.  About  geography,  do  the  pupils  in  three, 

four,  and  five  standards  use  a geography  text-book  1 

They  use  a small  text-book. 

22315.  Are  lessons  set  from  that  text-book  to  be 
learned  by  heart  1 — No ; nine-tenths  of  the  teaching 
is  done  by  a map. 

22316.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  inspector  in  your 
school  take  the  geography  or  grammar  manual,  and 
ask  the  class  questions  from  it? — Never;  in  schools 
in  Scotland  it  is  an  unheard  of  thing. 

22317.  Then  grammar  is  regarded  as  a subordinate 
subject— useful  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  intelligent  in- 
terpretation of  the  reading  lesson  ? — That  is  so.  Any 
grammar  we  take  is  based  on  the  lesson. 

22318.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Do  you  include  .analysis 
in  grammar? — We  do. 

22319.  Mr.  Strutiiers. — Grammar,  so  far  as  it  is 
defined,  begins  with  analysis  ? — It  does  ; we  teach  our 
parsing  as  secondary  to  analysis. 

22320.  So  far  as  formal  grammar  is  concerned 
analysis  is  the  leading  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

22321.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — And  that  is  universal,  as 
far  as  you  know? — Yes;  any  assistants  that  come  to 
me  from  other  schools  teach  much  the  same. 

22322.  Mr.  Struihers. — You  have  already  ex- 
plained the  way  in  which  these  various  kinds  of 
manual  occupation  and  drawing  are  useful  in  develop- 
ing the  children’s  intelligence,  but  have  you  any 
'opinion  as  to  wlietlier  ordinary  school  subjects — 
arithmetic,  for  instance — might  be  made  more  practical 
by  being  taught  in  a different  way  from  what  it  is  at 
present? — I have  not  considered  the  teaching  of  it  in 
that  way.  Our  arithmetic  is  taught  very  largely  from 
the  mental  side ; we  don’t  use  text-books  in  the  school, 
and  the  first  part,  practically,  of  every  lesson  in  the 
school  is  a mental  lesson  rather  than  a text-book  lesson. 

22323.  But  mental  arithmetic  is  always  part  of  the 
examination  ? — It  is.  In  some  cases,  if  the  inspector  is 
satisfied  with  the  teaching,  he  will  only  judge  the  class 
by  the  mental  arithmetic — by  the  oral  examination. 

22324.  Without  any  card-test  at  ail? — Without 
any  card-test  at  all. 

22325.  But  usually  he  has  both? — Commonly  he 
has  both. 

22326.  Do  you  find  it  is  necessary  to  aise  special 
cards  to  a large  extent,  in  order  to  pi-e(iare  for  the 
inspector’s  examination  ?— No ; but,  in  order  to  give 


the  pupils  practice  in  reading  from  a printed  card  for 
the  last  month  or  two  we  get  a set,  which  we  use,  but 
we  never  think  of  teaching  from  them. 

22327.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  expert- 
ness in  calculation — the  quickness  with  which  they 
can  do  ordinary  sums? — Yes.  I find  the  pupils  who 
are  quickest  are  most  accurate. 

22328.  So,  to  begin  with,  a teacher  ought  to  pay 
more  attention  to  quickness  than  accuracy  ? — I think 
so ; the  accuracy  will  come. 

22329.  Taking  arithmetic  in  standard  1,  you  don’t 
think  it  would  be  a proper  way  of  testing  the  work  in 
that  class  to  set  the  chOdren  three  sums,  give  them  an 
indefinite  time  to  do  it,  and  see  how  many  were  cor- 
rect?— It  would  be  the  very  acme  of  wrong  method. 

22330.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  one 
reading  book  in  each  class  to  be  got  up  thoroughly  by 
the  pupils,  so  that  tliey  could  leain  it  by  heart? — No. 
We  use  as  many  as  thi-ee  or  four  booics  in  standard  1 
in  the  course  of  the  yeaia 

22331.  And  at  the  examinations  you  frequently 
liave  a test  set  to  the  various  classes  in  unseen 
Readers? — [n  the  upper  classes  the  test  is  usually 
wholly  unseen  and  from  tliat  day’s  paper. 

22332.  Tou  don’t  object  to  that  system  of  exami- 
nation 1 — No ; we  rather  prefer  it. 

22333.  They  are  occasionally  examined  in  the 
meaning  of  what  they  have  read,  although  the  pas- 
sage is  un.seen?— That  is  so. 

22334.  But  still  you  don’t  object  to  it? — No. 

2233-5.  You  think  that  leads  to  proper  beaching  of 
reading  ? — Yes. 

22336.  You  made  a remark  about  the  inspection  of 
drawing  for  examination  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  it  was 
Mr.  Graham, 

22337.  Well,  would  you  say  the  same  about  other 
subjects  ? — I would  prefer 

22338.  That  you  should  have  an  inspection  of 
your  school,  seeing  that  the  work  you  profess  to  do 
has  been  clone,  rather  than  set  fixed  tests  on  a certain 
day? — That  is  so.  The  main  reason  I could  give  for 
that  would  be  that  our  smart  classes  have  to  mark  time 
for  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  the  school  year, 
while  the  duller  classes  are  getting  over  the  allotted 
work  of  the  standards. 

22339.  You  cannot  risk  yoiii-  grade  being  lowered 
from  excellent  to  good  by  putting  your  children  for- 
ward until  the  examination  comes  ? — That  is  so. 

22340.  If  you  had  not  a fixed  examination? — The 
system  of  classification  would  be  much  mot-e  at  my 
disposal. 

22341.  You  think  there  are  children  who  are  being 
kept  back  for  a month  or  two  under  the  present 
system  who  might  have  been  advanced  if  tlierc  was 
no  fixed  examination  ? — I quite  belie\‘e  so. 


Mr.  William  B.  Gibsox,  Treasurer, 

22342.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I believe  the 
resources  by  which  your  educational  system  in  Edin- 
burgh is  maintained  are  of  two  kinds — local  and 
Imperial? — Yes. 

22343.  Under  the  head  local  we  may  take  the  local 
rate — that  is,  the  scliool  rate — and  we  may  also  regard 
the  Fee  Grant  as  representing  a local  contribution  ? — 
Well,  it  is  paid  by  the  Education  Department. 

22344.  Yes ; but  it  may  be  treated  as  a local,  as 
distinct  from  an  Imperial,  contribution.  Then  the 
Imperial  contribution,  strictly  so  called,  is  twofold ; 
the  grant  from  tho  Education  Department  and  tho 
grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Yes. 

22345.  How  much  does  the  Government  grant 
from  tlie  Education.  Department  come  to : I am 
asking  you,  of  course,  only  about  the  grant  to  your 
Board  schools,  as  distinct  from  the  voluntary  schools: 
these,  as  we  know,  receive  grants  at  precisely  the 
same  rate  as  the  Board  schools,  so  far  as  the  Imperial 
grant  is  concerned? — Last  year,  for  the  day  schools, 
we  received  a£29,711. 


Edinburgh  School  Board,  examined. 

2234G.  And  then  there  was  also  a grant  to  those 
schools  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Yes, 
£717. 

22347.  But  that  amount,  I find,  was  paid  for 
drawing  alone? — Yes. 

22348.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  gave 
you  a further  grant  for  manual  instruction?— Yes,  £356 

22349.  That,  then,  makes  £973  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  making  a total  of  £30,684  for 
the  Imperial  contribution  under  both  heads.  Now 
for  the  local  contribution.  The  local  school-rate— 
the  city  school-rate — now  amounts,  in  round  numbers, 
to  £80,000  a year? — Yes ; last  year  it  was  £80,040. 

23350.  And  the  fee  grant  amounted  to  £16,084— 
your  fee  grant  in  Scotland  is  12s.  a head? — Yes. 

22351.  This  £80,000  a year,  raised  as  a city  rate, 
goes  to  maintixin  the  School  Board’s  schools  in 
Edinburgh,  whether  day  schools  or  evening  schools? 
— That  is  so. 

22352.  And  your  evening  schools,  I find,  also  gets 
special  grant  from  the  Education  Department  ?— Yes. 
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32353.  I think  about  ,£i,000  a year? — Yes, £4, 043 
iast  year. 

22354.  So  that  the  Education  Department  gives 
vouinEdinburgli£4,000foryouveveuiiig  Boardschools 
in  Edinburgh,  and  you  seem  to  have  a further  grant, 
a small  one,  from  the  Science  aud  Art  Department 
for  these  evening  schools,  £93,  I think  1 — Yes. 

22355.  By  means  of  the  large  sum,  £80,000  raised 
as  a city  rate,  you  are  able  not  only  to  supply  free 
education,  but  school  books ; you  spend  apparently 
over  £2,000  a year  supplying  the  children  with 
books  1 — Yes  ; £1,974  for  day  schools  and  £132  for 
evening  schools. 

22356.  It  comes,  I think,  to  an  average  of  about 
1j.  M.  per  child,  yearly  1 — Yes ; Is.  S^d.  for  the  day 
schools,  calculated  on  the  average  roll. 

22357.  Aud  I see  that  you  spend  about  £3,000  a 
year  in  providing  stationery  and  apparatus  1 — Yes  ; 
£2,658  for  day  schools  and  £351  for  evening  schools. 

22358.  And  you  also  give  £846  for  prizes? — That 
is  so  ; for  day  schools,  £61 1,  and  for  evening  schools 
£223. 

22359.  These,  I believe,  arc  mainly  prizes  for  at- 
tendance ? — Atxedance  prizes. 

22360.  I see  by  the  regulations  that  these  prizes 
are  given  only  to  children  who  do  not  miss  even  one 
attendance  in  the  whole  year  ? — Yes. 

22361.  Amirightin  saying  that  the  year  before 
last,  there  were  over  800  children  who  never  missed  an 
attendance,  and  that  last  year,  owing  in  great 


measure  to  these  attendance  prizes,  there  were  1,700  Edlnbnrph. 
who  made  that  extraordinary  record? — Yes.  These  o,i.^l897. 
numbers  apply  to  the  day  schools.  -7-. 

22362.  Of  course,  there  are  other  charges  upon  your 
city  school  rate  of  £80,000,  over  and  above  those  con- 
cerned with  the  mere  working  of  the  schools? — Yes. 

22363.  I see  that  the  expenses  of  the  School  Board 
itself,  including  salaries  of  officials,  office  expenses, 
and  so-forth,  come  to  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  ? — 

Yes,  last  year  it  was  £4,705  ; and  then  I should  ex- 
plain that  this  £80,000  also  provides  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money  borrowed  for  the  erection  of  schools. 

22364.  The  accounts  seem  to  show  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Seliool  Board  borrowed,  in  all,  for  school  build- 
ing purposes,  over  half  a million  sterling,  £515,800, 
and  that  it  has  paid  off  £128,600  of  this,  with  the 
interest,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

22365.  Last  year  the  Board  paid  off  £14, 000  of  that 
pj'incipal,  with  £11,200  of  interest?— Yes,  the  total 
amount  paid  under  these  two  heads  for  the  year,  was 
£25,309. 

22366.  The  teachers’  salaries  in  your  Edinburgh 
Boardschools  amount  to  £73,200? — Yes;  £68,893 
for  day  schools,  and  £4,339  for  evening  schools. 

223*67.  So  that  if  the  whole  £35,000  which  you 
receive  fi-om  the  Education  Department,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  for  your  day  schools  and 
your  evening  schools,  with  the  fee  grant  of  £16, COO, 
went  exclusively  to  the  teachers,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  them  much  more  than  two-thirds  of 
tlie  salaries  they  receive  ? — That  is  so. 


Miss  Brander,  Mistress  of  the  Infant  Department,  South  Bridge  School,  Edinburgh,  examined.  Miss  Brsader. 


22368.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Jlistress  of  the 
South  Bridge  Public  School  in  Edinburgh,  the  Infant 
Mistress  ? — Yes. 

22369.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  under  what 
circumstances  the  work  is  carried  on  in  that  school  ? — 
On  the  roll  of  the  school  there  are  540  children  with 
a staff  of  sevp.n  assistants  and  three  pupil  teachers. 

22370.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  children? — 
Seven  years. 

22371.  And  what  is  the  average  time  spent  in  the 
dej.iartment  ? — Two  and  a half  years. 

22372.  What  time  is  set  apart  for  kindergarten  in- 
struction?— Two  hours  in  standard  one,  and  five 
hours  in  the  junior  infant  class. 

22373.  What  are  the  gifts  and  occupations  taught  ? 
— Gifts  three  and  four,  stick-laying,  tablet-laying, 
pricking,  sewing,  mat  weaving,  drawing,  paper-fold- 
ing, clay-modelling,  and  brushwork, 

22374.  What  other  subjects  are  taught  in 
addition  ? — Drawing  according  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  sewing  and  drill,  and  a course  of 
•object  lessons  intimately  connected  with  the  kinder- 
garten occupations. 

22375. — For  the  past  seven  years  has  every  child 
received  instruction  in  kindergarten? — Yes. 

22376.  Since  its  introduction  have  you  noticed  a 
steady  rise  in  the  efficiency  of  the  school?— Yes. 

22377.  Have  you  kept  a record  of  the  work  done 
for  any  number  of  years  ? — For  five  years  I have  kept 
a record.  The  children  are  better  prepared  now  than 
ever  they  were,  in  every  branch  there  is  an  advance. 

22378.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  result  of  hand 
and  eye  and  brush  work,  ifec.  ? — I find  that  the 
children  are  perfectly  able  to  place  the  impressions  on 
the  paper  without  any  squares  at  all. 

22379.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
measurement  of  spaces  and  the  skill  acquired  by  both 
bauds  in  handling  the  brush  alone,  must  be  of  benefit 
to  a child  ? — Yes. 

22380.  And  you  think  there  is  sufficient  freedom 
of  treatment  to  prevent  its  becoming  mechanical  ? — I 
think  so. 

22381.  Do  the  children  learn  clay-modelling  with 
ease  ? — Great  ease  after  the  previous  training. 

22382.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  previous 
training  they  have  had  in  the  lower  classes  ? — Yes. 


22383.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  results  as  re-  1 
gards  drawing  ? — I found  it  to  be  very  creditable  in- 
deed, especially  the  freehand. 

22384.  And  the  little  girls  learn  it  as  well  as  the 
boys  ? — They  don’t  get  so  long  time  but  they  do  learn 
it. 

22385.  I understand  that  afterwards  when  they 
get  up  higher  in  the  school  they  cease  to  learn  draw- 
ing ? — They  cease  to  learn  after  standard  1. 

22386.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
they  went  on  with  their  drawing? — I think  to  a 
certain  extent  it  would. 

22387.  What  do  you  think  are  the  general  re- 
sults of  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  ? — I think 
it  makes  the  children  much  more  deft  with  their 
hands  and  much  move  observant  than  formerly.  1 
think  it  improves  altogether  the  tone  of  the  school. 

22388.  Have  you  found  that  a particular  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  who  would  not  come  to  learn  read- 
ing, was  eager  to  come  to  clay  work? — Yes. 

22389.  Do  you  see  a great  difference  in  the 
answering  of  the  ti-ained  and  untrained  child  ? — A 
very  great  difference. 

22390.  What  do  you  remark  on  that  ? — I see  the 
benefit  of  training. 

22391.  The  untrained  child  exercises  his  senses, 
but  you  think  he  does  so  in  an  inaccurate  and  vague 
sort  of  way? — In  the  trained  child,  accuracy  aud 
clearness  are  conspicuous,  the  individual  ability  of  each 
is  stimulated  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  child 
is  developed  by  the  love  of  movement  which  gets  full 
play  in  the  games. 

22392.  You  generally  advocate  the  introduction 
of  kindergarten  into  schools,  even  if  it  were  only  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  infant’s  school  life  ? — Yes. 

22.393.  But  you  think  that  it  is  specially  beneficial  to 
dull  children  ? — Yes. 

22394.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  kindergarten  taught  in 
any  normal  school  to  the  students  in  training,  we  call 
them  training  colleges  in  Ireland? — I believe  in 
one,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

22395.  In  the  case  of  those  teachers  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  kindergarten 
previously,  what  course  would  you  suggest  as  a 
suitable  one  in  order  to  have  them  made  acquainted 
with  this  branch  ? — A full  course  by  a special  teacher, 
2 0 2 
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Edinburgh.  22396.  Or  if  a number  of  teachers  came  to  a par-  was  gi-eater  than  it  is  at  present? — Not  nearly  so 
rfct^i897  ticular  centre  the  same  object  would  bo  attained  ? — great.  . , , 

— — ' Yes  if  model  lessons  were  given  to  a class  of  children  32405.  In  those  days  standard  1 was  examined 

MlssBrander.  as  part  of  the  course.  individually,  each  child  was  examined  in  readiug, 

22397.  What  is  the  age  usually  of  the  children  in  writing  and  arithmetic  ; certain  tests  were  set  to  each 
standard  1? — Eight  is  the  average  age,  but  seven  child  individually? — Yes. 
in  the  whole  department.  22406.  That  is  no  longer  the  case  ? No. 

22398.  'I'hen  yon  find  for  standai-d  1 two  hours  22407.  Do  you  think  there  is  less  attention  jiaid 

is  sufficient  to  give  instruction  in  kindergarten  ? — Yes.  to  the  individual  children  now  than  there  was  when 

23399.  What  instruction  is  there  in  drawing? — that  was  the  rule  ? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

We  give  the  Science  and  Art  instruction  in  drawing.  22408.  You  think  the  cliver  children  are  adrauced, 
freehand  and  with  a mler,  and  those  who  are  not  smart  are  kept  longer  in  ttie 

22400.  Is  the  sewing  the  kind  that  comes  under  the  class  until  they  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  it? — They 
generic  term  of  kindergarten  sewing? — \^'’e  have  are. 

other  sewing,  22409.  That  is  the  classification  is  much  better 

22401.  Actual  pieces  of  calico  on  which  the  children  than  it  used  to  be? — It  ismuch  freer. 

Yes.  22410.  And  children  make  progress  according  to 

22402.  Mr.  Sthutiiebs. — Do  yon  remember  the  their  natural  capacity  and  not  according  to  a forced 
time  when  kindergarten  work  was  not  at  all  common  rule?— Yes. 

in  the  schools  ?— Yes.  22411.  Are  the  children  kept  longer  in  the  infant 

22403.  When  the  whole  time  was  given  practically  department  than  they  used  to  be  ? — A little  longer, 

to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ?— Yes.  22412.  Before  they  must  leave  wheu  tlmy  were 

22404.  Do  you  think  the  proficiency  in  those  days  seven  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 


Professor 

Robert 

Wallace. 


Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
examined. 


22413.  Chairmak. — You  are  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh? — Yes. 

22414.  And  do  you  represent  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Rural  Economy  ? — Yes. 

22415.  And  you  have  had  experience  in  educational 
matters  ? — Well,  probably,  I had  better  say  with 
regard  to  the  experience  I have  had,  this  is  my  thir- 
teentli  session  in  Edinburgh,  and  I was  before  that 
fully  three  years  a Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Royal  Agiicultural  College,  Cirencester ; and  during 
my  excursions  abroad  I have  paid  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  working  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
schools,  in  the  Colonies  and  America,  as  well  as 
Canada. 

22416.  Will  you  give  a brief  description  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Rural  Economy  1 — The  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Rural  Economy  has  only  been 
instituted  within  the  last  tliree  years.  It  was  felt 
that  there  was  a necessity  for  some  centralisation  of 
the  work — it  was  done  in  too  many  centres,  and 
under  too  many  bodies- — and  a body  of  responsible 
representatives  were  appointed  by  the  University 
Council  and  by  the  Highland  Society  to  begin  with, 
and  they  subsequently  added  to  their  number  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  and 
from  County  Councils  giving  grants  in  support  of 
the  school,  and  that  body  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Rural  Economy,  and  it 
takes  under  its  care  alt  the  different  grades  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  given  in  Edinburgh. 

22417.  Does  it  train  teachers  in  agriculture? — It 
is  not  a teaching  body  at  all,  it  simply  receives 
vrants  from  Government  and  other  institutions,  and 
issues  a scheme  of  education,  and  among  the  schemes 
of  education  there  is  one  for  the  teaching  of  school- 
masters. 

22418.  In  agriculture  ?- -Yes. 

'22419.  Is  there  much  done  in  that  way? — There 
has  been  a very  large  amount,  done  in  Edinburgh  in 
that  way — it  began  in  1888,  before  this  body  was 
instituted  at  all. 

22420.  Do  the  schoolmasters  come  in,  as  they  go 
to  agriculture  at  Glasnevin,  in  Ireland,  for  a course  ? 

The  schoolmasters  come  for  a month  during  the 

holidays,  and  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
study  of  agriculture  and  allied  science. 

23421.  They  only  learn  it  theoretically? — There  is 
no  practical  work  further  than  that  they  go  on 
Saturdays  to  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

22422.  But  there  is  no  farm  attached? — No. 

, 22423.  Can  you  tell  us  what  work  has  been  done, 


a little  in  detail,  in  connection  with  this  particular 
institution  ? — The  instruction  given,  to  begin  with, 
when  the  men  came  in  at  first  was  in  agriculture — 
forty  lectures— and  in  chemistry  twenty  lectmes, 
besides  laboratory  work.  That  was  the  work  of  the 
first  stage  of  instruction  for  schoolmasters,  and  during 
the  latter  years  a further  development  has  taken 
place,  and  it  is  intended  now  to  have  chemistry, 
botany,  geology,  entomology,  and  probably  other  sub- 
jects taught  principally  in  alternative  years,  taking 
perhaps  two  subjects  each  year. 

22424.  Do  you  have  a system  of  examination  of 
the  teachers  after  they  have  been  at  work  ?•  -Yes, 
there  are  class  examinations,  aud  class  cortificales 
are  given. 

23425.  I luiderstand  that  agriculture  is  taught  in 
Scotland  in  rural  schools  srs  a voluntary  subject?— 
It  is  taught  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  in  the  Board  schools  as  a science  subject. 

22426.  Mr.  Strcthers. — Jn  evening  schools? — 
It  is  taught  in  evening  classes  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  but  it  is  taught  as  a science  subject 
in  the  Board  schools,  and  more  so  in  recent  years  tliau 
formerly. 

22427.  As  a specific  subject,  but  it  is  not  compul- 
sory, as  in  the  rural  schools  in  Ireland? — It  is  not 
compulsory  at  ali. 

22428.  Chaibm.^x. — How  is  it  taught  in  Scotch 
schools — out  of  a book  or  jn-actically  ? — An  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  it  something  better  than  merely 
book  instruction.  The  schoolmasters  wlien  they  com* 
here  have  been  taught  methods  of  instruction,  and 
they  are  recommended  to  use  diagrams  largely,  and 
models,  and  also  to  take  in  specimens  of  all  sorts  of 
things  that  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  the 
country  districts. 

22429.  Tliere  are  three  ways  ofteaching  agriculture, 
one  oiitof  a textbook,  as  is  usually  done  in,  Ireland ; 
another,  the  one  you  have  just  mentioned  ; and  the 
third  way  is  by  having  example  plots — which  would 
you  prefer  ? — The  middle  one ; I don’t  think  it  is 
possible  to  teach  agriculture  by  the  other  two  methods 
satisfactorily,  either  out  of  a book  or  by  farm.plots. 

22430.  You  don’t  think  farm  plots  ai-e  any  use? — 
They  are  only  of  use  in  a modified  sense — you  may 
teach  a boy  how  to  conduct  experiments  on  a small 
scale  ; but  agriculture  can  only  be  taught  practically 
on  an  ordinary  farm,  conducted  as  a commercial 
enterprise,  and  that  would  be  impossible  in  connection 
with  a school.  'Whenever  you  jmt  pupils  in  numbers 
on  a farm  you  at  once  change  the  character  of  the 
farm  and  the  character  of  tire  work  yon  intend  to 
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teach  them,  the  work  done  by  an  ordinary  labourer 
oa  the  farm.  I can  read  you  one  or  two  suggestions 
from  my  initiatory  address  to  the  school  masters  : 
a It  is  intended  merely  that  they  should,  by  building  on 
the  foundation  of  a aood  ftencral  education,  become 
terary  experts  in  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  be  able 
,0  direct  the  vouthful  mind  in  proper  yrooves  : above  all, 

M encourage  the  development  of  the  power  of  observation, 
for  which  tli.-re  is  so  much  necessity  as  a training  for 
every  walk  in  life,  and  so  much  scope  and  material  von- 
stiintly  at  hand  in  a country  iilace.” 

I believe  that  an  immense  amount  of  useful  elementary 
knowledge  can  be  disseminated  by  schoolmasters  if 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  principles,  leaving 
practice  entirely  to  those  who  have  spent  their  life 
in  it. 

“'I'he  employment  of  rural  schoolmasters  has  many  con- 

begin  with,  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibditv  to 
do  so  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  We  have  in  them 
educated  men  who  are  in  direct  touch  with,  and  m con- 
venient reach  of,  the  very  classes  wc  want  to  influence ; 
we  have,  further,  men  who  are  trained  to  impart  mstruedon. 

All  that  is  really  wanted  under  these  cireum-tances  is  an 
assurani'C  that  the  teachers  are  themselves  mstruc  ed  m 
the  work  laid  out  for  them.  It  is  possible  to  do  tins  if 

“’■''riiave“  n^hSmUon  in  saying  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  there  were  any  elaborate  attempt  made  to  get 
Kchoohnasters  to  teach  practical  agriculture  in  .Scotland 
it  would  not  only  end  in  failure,  but  injure  the  chances  of 
that  success  which  I feel  assured  will  attend  their  efforts 

in  teaching  scientific  prlnciple-s  _ , i .u 

“It  anpears,  from  what  I have  said,  to  ,>e  clcail>  the 
work  of  the  Government  to  confine  their  eflorw  to  the 
dhscminatioii  of  scientific  principles,  and  leave  to  the 
pmaicil  of  tl.o  eoanlry  the  doty,  ..  lo» 

Lr>n  the  case  in  tlie  past,  of  training  their  sons  m the 
practical  operations  which  they,  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
inmiity,  know  best.” 

22431.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  W.^LSU.— May  I bike  it 
that  as  regards  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  an 
industrial  occupation,  you  would  put  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  teaching,  say,  of  shoemakiug  or  tailor- 
ing No,  you  caunot  put  it  on  such  a footing ; 
^riculture  in  some  of  its  different  branches  can  be 
taughtdifferently  from  the  main  subject  ot  agriculture. 

2'’432  I don’t  think  yon  quite  follow  the  question. 
Letme  nut  it  in  this  way.  1 take  it  that  you  are  not 
in  favour  of  teaching  trades,  say,  the  trade  of  a 
tailor  or  of  a shoemaker,  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  country  1— No,  of  course,  not. 

22433.  ily  question  was  whether  you  would  not, 
to  that  extent,  put  the  teaching  of  agriculture  or,  let 
us  call  it,  farming,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  teach- 
ing of  a trade ; in  otlier  words,  you  would  not  be  m 
favour  of  recognising  the  teaching  of  farming  as  a 
branch  of  elementary  school  work  1— Certainly  not. 

••>9434,  But  you  would  favour  the  teacning  ot 
cer'tain  principles  which  would  be  of  practical  use  to 
a boy  when  he  afterwards  goes  to  work  on  a iann  . 

It  is  so  to  some  extent ; but  I believe  tlie  teaching 
of  ac-rioulture  will  do  more  to  develop  his  power  ot 
observation  than  any  information  lie  would  derive 
from  it.  , 

22435  1 understood  you  to  say  you  were  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools? 
—I  am  not  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
elementary  schools.  , 

22436.  Then  it  is  better  to  ask  what  you  mean  bv 
agriculture?— It  is  difficult  to  define  the  subject  ot 
agriculture. 

22437.  Suppose  we  take  it  as  meaning  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  ?— You  can  say  it  is  the  cultivation  r.t 
land,  but  that  does  not  embrace  everything  included 

22438'^Orcourse  not.  But  this  will  bring  out  the 
point.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  teaching  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  tlie  elementary  school  1— Certeinly  not. 

22439.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  teaching  tfto«e 
principles  that  underlie  the  proper  cultivation  or 
land  ? — Yes. 


22440.  Monsignor  hloLLOY.— I notice  here  you  say  — e • 
that  schoolmasters  who  receive  instruction  in  0(^,20,1897. 
agriculture  in  the  Univei-siby  under  yourself,  and 
ao-fieultural  chemistry  under  Dr.Aitken,  and  agricul-  pobert 
tural  entomology,  qualify  later  on  by  studying  those  Wallace, 
branches  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  agriculture  ?— iSo  ; 
that  is  quite  a different  thiug,  the  degree  of  1>..5C.  m 
agriculture  is  apart  altogether  from  what  you  see 

'^*^22441.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  school- 
masters ? — No. 

22442,  When  the  schoolmasters  receive  your  in- 
struction in  theoretical  agriculture  are  they  entitled 
latter  on  to  a diploma  or  certificate  1— They  get  a 
class  certificate,  it  is  not  anything  like  a diploma. 

22443.  Would  this  certificate  qualify  the  man  to 
earn  money  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  that  he 
would  not  earn  by  any  other  means  ? -That  does  not 
qualify  him  to  earn  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ; it  is  not  accepted  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  unless  he  works  under  a local  board. 

If  there  is  a local  board  established,  and  they  say 
that  man  is  qualified,  then  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  will  recognise  him. 

2-9444  Then  the  schoolmaster  attending  your 
lectures  has  this  advantage,  that  he  acquires  a know- 
ledge of  the  subject?— Yes,  and  of  methods  of 

22445.  Captain  Shaw. — Have  you  considered  the 
syllabus  of  agriculture,  as  laid  down  by  the  Scottish 
Education  Department? — I don’t  think  I have  paid 

much  attention  to  it. 

22446.  You  know  it  is  taught  as  a specific  subject. 

“ The  principles  infiuencing  the  supply  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  necessity  for  cultivation,  circumstances 
making  tillage  more  or  less  effective/'  Tha,t  is  the 
first  stage.  The  second  stage  is,  “ The  principles 
reo'ulating  the  more  or  less  perfect  supply  of  plant 
food,  manures  and  supplementary  sources  ot  plant 

food.”  Third,  “ Principles  relating  to  the  growth  ot 

crops  and  variation  in  their  yield  and  quality.”  Is 
that  what  you  would  sketch  as  suitable  instruction  to 
be  given  in  an  elementary  school? — So  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  all  right,  but  it  does  not  include  anything  like 
the  amount  I would  wish  to  be  taught.  I have  nbt 
studied  it,  but  from  what  you  have  read  there  it  is 
certainly  not  comprehensive  enough ; it  is  good  enough 
tor  a beginning. 

2244?  You  recoo-nise  the  fact  that  the  children 
will  probably  only  be  taught  for  a two  years’  course 
and  have  a few  hours’  instruction  m the  week  f— it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  in  all  the  country  labourers 
under  that  heading. 

22448.  It  may  be  supplemented,  perhaps,  by  the 
formation  of  collections  of  natural  history-—insects 
and  such  like?— Yes,  and  these  German  models  of  all 
sorts  of  things  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  teaching- 
of  agriculture  ; in  Sweeden  and  Denmark  the  schools 
are^properly  provided  with  magnificent  sets  of 
speciinena  that  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  young- 

^ 22449  Mr.  Strutheks. — May  I ask  to  what  set 
of  models  you  refer  ?-Almost  any thing-aniraals. 

22450.  You  mean  the  model  of  a cow  ?— Model  ot 
a cow  or  a horse,  the  internal  arrangements  of  them, 
and  the  implements  of  the  fai-m,  everything  you  could 
meution  is  modelled  and  shown  m these  German  and 
Danish  and  Swedish  schools.  . 

22451.  Captain  Shaw. — Is  this  course  now  that  is 
(riven  on  page  26  of  your  book  for  schoolmasters  1— 

Yes  this  is  the  course  for  schoolmasters  this  year. 

22451a  And  that  is  the  style  of  thing  which  you  ex- 
pect them  to  teach  to  their  students  when  they  go  back? 

—We  have  had  somewhat  of  a rotation  of  subjects  in 
the  country  places : agriculture  will  be  taken  one  year, 
botany  the  next  year,  the  principles , of  chemistry  the 
third  year,  and  physiogi-aphy  the  fourth  year.  To 
try  to  get  an  educational  rotation  of  subjects,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  agricultural  classes  going 
consecutively,  botany  will  be  taken  up  one  year  and 
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chemistry  perliaps  tlie  next,  and  it  is  not  intended  different  classes  that  are  l-eing  tau'^lit  in  the  vnr' 
that  chemistiy  and  botany  should  be  taught  every  schools,  the  Heriot-Watt  and  Dick  colleges  and 
Ittr  Subjects  taught  this  year,  next  botanical  gardens,  and  they  formulated  a ® cheme  t 

T y S 0 ogy  and  entomology  or  perhaps  -which  the  teachers  emploved  in  those  schooh 

some  other  subject  may  be  taken  iin  * i 4.1  ^ scuools  are 

90AS9  4.  • 1^  en  up.  enabled  to  do  the  work  necessary  for  agriculfm-d 

.52452.  Does  not  agriculture  include  them  all  1—  teachin--.  *4,ncuitural 


^ agriculture,  and  agricul-  22466.  Tliat  is,  they  are  the  agency  thron>/h  wbi.i 

22453^^1  don’rmiitp''f^li°''^  knowledge  of  them,  this  grant  is  distributed  to  various  special  schools?- 
nrricnltn'vB  ,v  j'r  woMd  Call  They  ar(!  the  educational  authority  of  Edinburah  to 

The  siibipct  nf  from_  these  subjects  ? — receive  all  grants  from  the  Government  that  have  to 

The  subject  of  agriculture  deals  with  the  cultivation  go  to  these  different  schools.  ® ‘ 

generally  of  the  farm,  and  22467.  In  addition  to  that  work  thev  maintain 
special  vacation  classes  for  teachers  ?— Yes  buUu^ 

g=- -- 

She"  i:Xv“"  the®  ™r™  ““  ”‘■‘7'’'“'  '““y  *”  “o  ™- 

he^ltf.-ei1hl^r_lSf '“S»> 

make  collections  of  pIaa\s^‘rarsl''TS"gs  EeS‘™y,-Yes“  ”™  ““"®“  °*  ®"'“ 

of  anmals  sml  cattle,  and  soforthl-No,  I don't  man  n^ho  attends.  o io  a noaa  to  each 

believe  agriculture  ^ be  taught  at  all  unless  you  22473.  These  vacation  da 


trpf  tbp  pVti'ldh-p,,  • 4.^  taught  at  all  unless  you  22473.  These  vacation  classes  are  for  the  purpose 

them  to  kno^->r  wliftlhe?  « ! 1 1’  teachers  to  give  satisfactory  agricultard 

e r ^ instruction  to  their  schools  ?— Yes. 

memo^l  agneulture  as  a mere  matter  of  22474.  Do  you  think  the  training  for  a month  is 


0911(7  Hr.  TTP*  In.  1 sufficient  for  that  purpose? — It  is  all  you  can  give 

many  cwt.  of  a par-  for  the  first  year,  anil  after  going  throiidi  this  me 
^ “ 

knOT  *“'>”*  P"*™'"  ™ i«  a position  to  .give  re.lly  efficient 

994=iC  T?„f  fi,n.e.n.  7 . '1  47,0  agrioultural  training  in  the  school  ?~They  are  in- 

nre"ne2La®?^TheS  ZS  h finitely  better  .ble  thsn  they  ™ before,  anZsn, of 

arenecessaryf—lliese  are  subordinate  things,  which  them  were  teaching  under  the  Science  and  An 

mny  come  or  may  n„t,  bnt  I ehonld  not  p”lace  any  Department  and  Seoliah  c"de  ‘ 

IhfoTl  rZhld  t "°d°  f"?™'  “ supplementary  el..,  I 

ai^riculture  wJuld  vou  evnprt'b’^'  ^“any  never  had  teaching  before  they 

fn  P r«  J -*1?^  *u  ^ ? t”  i-ecourse  began  it  from  text-books. 

wZf  hf  Ze  tb,'’  T ’*»  22477.  What  aort  ol  agriculture  do  you  ™h  tl.at 

StaS  S 5aulZr®lZf,?t  th^r^^  baekT^Krst  of  all  you  don't  ™b  the  praetii  “of 
ahspititpiTT  , n.  ^ 4.  think  It  IS  agriculture  should  be  taught  m any  form  ? Oh  no 

.SZ's\Za  Tl,  d ‘ “•  “ * "'*s»o  foe  Zhiug  of  aVZ- 

chiMrens  hands— it  is  dangerous  to  trust  too  much  ture  in  the  Code  here,  wliich  has  been  already  re- 

22460  He  should  bo  r.ihi;  4--  u-u  . to.  You  said  you  would  amplify  that.  Would 

observaLS  Ml  the  time  4*^®  children’s  you  non  change  it  at  all  ?-I  think  I would  draw  up  a 

S imf^tirLok  tW  different  scheme  from  that.  I have  not  taken  it  in 

the  children  ^ ^ prokably  is  too  advanced  for  fully,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  cover  much  ground, 

22461  Mr  Steuthprs  T)n  4.  xv  y®'-^  specify  some  of  the  points  on 

vie4  of  threomSSp  ^ • ®“\  2-There  is  nothing  about 

thereifacomSt^i^o^^  chQdren  of  that  age  if  they  are  to 

ryEZZ7«i„7Zf,ri:vzt«  s zrur*"® 

LT;r“lrtaZZetzzzZe bek'*f°i“ t t 

fir,t"plaoe  k^Thr  1",  7»«»8«r  they  begin  the  betten 

ntst  place  I— Ihm  achool  n^as  ealablmhed  by  myself ; 224SI.  They  learn  that  it  home  !_Yes 

Ust  titi'yZfso  rf  coZe  ^ou  add  anything  of  prartical  value 

way  that  others’do'not.  ’ ''  “'"'"‘“S™*  to  that  teachmg  m the  school ; for  instanoo  yon  said 

994fi.-i  -Rnt  vni>  erwo  a,»^v-...=  ■ t a - - • wouid  add  on  some  teaching  about  live  stock  to 

as  to  the  prouCT  teachimr^nr  • ^’/°‘ons  tlie  programme  of  agriculture  ; on  the  other  band  you 

22^464  £Sose  vt™  teaching  at  home?-They 

4Z404.  _Aie  those  your  own,  or  are  they  shared  by  receive  all  they  get  of  it  at  home 

£ “S  .Zas“‘ariZ.a„?s  K°<T  *°  ““ 

22466.  You  receive  Certain  funds  lor  the  workin.  P™  “ “““  ”®  ' 

cLt?for“tii5n7  fL7ht'°''  22484.  Then  all  the  teaching  about  live  stock 

?P.S  V teasers;  what  other  work  is  should  not  in  vonr  view  be  not  at  bom.!_Th.v 


carried  on  bv  tbp  s^b  other  -work  is  should  not  in  your  view  be  got  at  home?— They  can- 

carried  on  by  the  school  besides  training  teachers?—  not  get  it  full-y  at  home  ^ 

noiyiteomls  th™“ ah  thZ Z h^Z'’  f '^S'i™It"ro,  22485.  And  yon  think  the  schoolmaster  could  use- 
comes  through  the  Scotch  Department,  for  the  fully  add  aomolliing  to  their  knowledge  of  live  slock 
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by  oral  teaching  in  school  1 — I am  quite  certain  of  it, 
and  I think  a gi-eat  deal  might  be  taught  to  children 
with  regard  to  implements  by  using  diagrams. 

22486.  But  the  actual  object  is  alway-s  better  than 
a diagram,  is  it  not  1 — Oh,  yes,  and-  if  you  could  get 
models  so  much  the  better. 

22487.  Not  model-s  even,  but  the  actual  thing? — 
Yes, 

22488.  In  most  districts  in  Scotland  are  not  the 
ordinary  agricultural  implements  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  school  ? — They  could  take  the  children 
out  to  a farm. 

22489.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  them  out  on 
the  farm  and  show  it  to  them  there  ? — It  would  he  a 
wiiste  of  time  if  you  had  a complete  model ; you  could 
teach  the  children  better  from  that  than  taking  them 
out  on  the  fields. 

22490.  Take  the  model  of  a reaping  machine? — 
Yes,  or  the  different  parts  of  a plough. 

22491-  When  a hoy  grows  up,  and  begins  to  be  a 
farmer  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  will  get  to  know 
the  various  parts  of  that  plough  very  well,  even  if  he 
was  not  taught  a word  about  it? — Yes,  but  he  will 
have  gained  a great  deal  of  benefit  by  taking  an  in- 
terest ill  the  construction  of  the  plough. 

22492.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  better  to  give  him 
Buch  instruction  at  the  age  at  which  he  begins  to  use 
tlie  plough,  sixteen  or  seventeen  ; let  him  come  to  a 
sjiQcial  class  for  the  purpose? — Yes,  if  he  -will  do  so, 
hut  you  will  only  get  a limited  number  of  boys  -who 
•will  come  back  to  the  classes. 

22493.  But  a great  deal  might  be  done  by  outside 
excursions ; for  instance  they  might  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  kinds  of  grasses  ? — I tlioroughly  agree 
in  that. 

22494.  Also  certain  kinds  of  weeds  which  were 
particularly  baneful  to  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

22495.  They  might  also  make  collections  of  in- 
jurious insects?— Yes,  but  I don’t  think  they  would 
learn  so  much  in  excursions  in  connection  with 
these  objects  you  speak  of  as  they  would  by  making 
collections  and  bringing  them  into  the  teachers,  and 
getting  them  to  exjiluin,  but  I thoroughly  believe  in 
instruction  in  the  fields. 

22496.  Have  you  seen  the  programme  issued  by 
the  French  Government  fo.’’ instruction  in  agriculture 
in  rural  schools  ? — Did  this  appear  in  Major  Craig’s 
report  ? No,  I have  not  seen  that. 

22497.  Well,  in  this  programme,  they  advocate 
such  making  of  collections  as  you  speak  of,  but  they 
also  begin  with  certain  very  elementary  experiments 
in  physical  science,  so  as  to  show  the  nature  of  air 
and  water — they  proceed  to  show  tlie  difference  be- 
tween a plant  grown  in  a pot  without  manure  in  an 
absolutely  sterile  soil  and  another  grown  in  soil  with 
certain  manure  added  : they  also  have  further  experi- 
ments showing  the  effect  of  difierent  combinations  of 
manure.  Would  that  be  useful  instruction? — Yes, 
for  the  higher  classes.  I would  call  that  distinctly 
advanced  compared  with  what  you  should  begin 
witli. 

22498.  That  might  be  called  elementary  science 
leading  up  to  agriculture  ? — Yes,  the  principal  hrauch 
of  elementary  science. 

22499.  Is  there  any  kind  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion different  from  that  that  you  would  like  to  have 
given  in  a school  in  addition  to  these  things  we  have 

mentioned  ? Tbat  is  practical  demonstration.  I 

certainly  tliink  a great  deal  can  he  taught  by 
explaining  without  a model  at  all. 

22500.  You  mentioned,  for  instance,  that  they 
should  be  told  something  about  live  stock,  different 
breeds  and  proper  methods  of  feeding  ; is  there  any 
other  point  you  would  have  taught  in  an  elementary 
school? — I think  a great  deal  could  be  taught  a boy 
about  the  benefits  of  drainage  on  a farm  and  drain- 
pipes, and  tlie  benefits  of  top-dressing  with  different 
materials. 


22501.  Of  course  you  are  remembering  this  point — Edinburgh, 

that  in  every  rural  school  there  arc  a very  large  0(f'2^]897 
number  of  boys  who  an;  not  going  to  be  farmers.  ' — b 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  teach  them  elementary 
principles  of  science  bearing  on  drainage  rather  than 
the  work  of  drainage? — I have  no  objection  to 
elementary  principles  of  these  other  sciences  coming 
in  their  proper  place ; take  them  in  rotation — give 
agricultui’e  one  year,  botany  the  next  year,  chemistry 
the  next  year,  or  vary  the  subjects,  so  that  the  boys 
never  get  tired  of  them.  We  had  no  less  than  15,000 
pupils  taught  in  Scotch  country  districts,  and  I have 
heard  from  schoolmasters  it  was  impossible  to  form 
a class  of  agriculture  every  year;  they  must  vary  tlie 
.subject. 

22502.  If  you  taught  the  elementary  principles  of 
science  rather  than  agriculture  specifically  you  could 
have  a great  rotation  of  subjects? — Yes,  but  I don  t 
think  you  should  teach  it  in  place  of  agriculture, 
because  in  what  I call  agriculture  come  things  you 
cannot  get  in  any  other  branch  of  science. 

24503.  Many  of  these  children  are  not  going  to  he 
farmers,  therefore  what  is  taught  to  those  children 
should  be  what  is  useful  for  all,  as  elementary  science 
.would  be,  while  agriculture  would  be  useful  for  those 
going  to  be  farmers  only  ? — I don’t  think  so;  I think 
elementary  agriculture  would  he  quite  as  useful  as 
elementary  botany  or  elementary  geology  to  anybody, 
because  it  is  not  so  much  the  facts  that  he  becomes 
possessed  of  as  the  benefit  the  teaching  confers  on 
him.  I believe  agriculture  could  be  made  more 
interesting  than  any  one  of  those  sciences,  and  you 
would  do  more  good  to  a boy  than  by  trying  to  teach 
him  the  bare  and  dry  sciences. 

22504.  If  science  is  taught  with  experiments  and 
making  collections  as  you  yourself  suggested,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a bare  and  dry  science  ?— You  can 
improve  it  to  some  extent ; still  I don’t  think  any  are 
so  interesting  as  agrlcultui-e — fascinating  for  the 
pupil. 

22505.  Have  you  seen  a teacher  giving  a lesson  in 
agriculture  in  an  elementary  school? — No,  I dont 
think  I have. 

22506.  In  the  course  of  a somewhat  careful  inquiry 
in  Denmark  we  found  that  as  matter  of  fact 
agi'iculture  was  not  taught  in  the  elementary  schools 
at  all  there?— No,  but  it  is  taught  in  a very  superior 
way  in  the  intermediate  and  higher  schools. 

22507.  But  then  you  spoke  of  certain  models  to  be 
seen  in  the  schools  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ? — Those 
were  the  higher  schools. 

22508.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  real  agricul- 
tural teaching  should  begin  in  the  inteimediate  and 
higher  schools — 1 mean  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
thoroughly — you  would  not  depend  on  the  teaching 
given  in  the  elementary  schools? — No,  I think  it 
ought  to  begin  in  the  elementary  schools. 

• 22509.  But  you  lay  stress  on  the  teaching  that 
comes  in  in  the  intermediate  and  higiier  schools  ? — 

I lay  equal  stress  on  the  elementary  work. 

22510.  Suppose  you  want  to  produce  a class  of 
thoroughly  trained  agriculturists  who  have  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  are  likely  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  you  would  require  to 
have  higher  schools? — Undoubtedly. 

22511.  Have  you  any  idea  what  form  that  higher 
instruction  should  take? — They  will  simply  have  to 
expand  the  subject  and  go  into  a little  more  teaching. 

22512.  Would  you  have  special  institutions  in 
each  county  ? — Not  in  each  county. 

22513.  Perhaps  three  or  four  in  each  county  in 
Scotland? — I don’t  know  that  special  institutions 
would  be  necessary;  I think  sides  to  those  institutions 
now  in  existence,  sides  to  scientific  institutions,  such 
as  the  Perth  Academy  and  higher  schools. 

22514.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — I understand  from, 
one  of  your  pamphlets  that  you  are  totally  opposed 
to  tlie  idea  of  having  one  great  central  establishment 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  ?- —Distinctly 
so. 
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22.515.  Mr.  Strutheks. — Then  attaching  sides 
to  existing  higher  institutions,  you  "would  practically 
have  one  in  each  county  ? — -Perhaps  so. 

22516.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  teachers 
going  around  lecturing  to  farmers? — No. 

22517.  Or  to  plots  for  experiments  ? — Not  if  the 
results  are  to  be  published.  You  cannot  have 
experimental  plots  conducted  on  a small  scale,  the 


results  of  which  are  of  any  value  to  the  public.  But 
these  small  plots  may  be  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  how  exj)eriments  should  be  conducted. 

22518.  Suppose  you  had  some  sucli  plot  in  the 
county  and  an  expert  employed  by  the  County 
Council  to  go  round  and  give  lectures,  using  this  plpt 
ns  his  basis  of  demonstration,  would  not  that  be  a 
\iseful  form  of  instruction? — You  could  not  gain  any 
benefit  from  that  to  my  mind. 


Edinburgh;  forty-ninth  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21st,  18a7, 

Oct.  21,1897. 

AT  1.30  o’clock,  P.M. 

At  the  School  Board  Offices,  Edinburgh. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Belmore,  a,c.M.G.,  in  the  Chair ; His  Grace  The  Most  Rev, 
William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry 
Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; W.  R.  J, 
Molloy,  Esq.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  J.  Stbuthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr,  Andrew 
ScoQgal. 


Mr.  Andrew  E.  Scougal,  m.a.,  f.r.s.e.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  exaniined, 


22519.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland  ? — I am. 

22520.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  views 
on  manual  instruction  as  a subject  in  primary  schools, 
including  kindergarten  work  ? — Would  your  lordship 
prefer  that  I should  take  manual  instruction  first? 

22521.  I think  so ; it  is  what  is  on  the  paper  first. 
We  better  take  it  up  first? — Then  I have  to  speak 
with  more  special  reference  to  the  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict in  the  borough  of  Leith,  where  alone  as  yet  the 
manual  instruction  is  fully  developed,  as  fully,  that  is, 
as  we  have  yet  been  able.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1895  tl:at  manual  iustruction,  hand  and  eye  training, 
was  taken  up  in  Leith  throughout  all  the  schools, 
and  throughout  each  school  as  a whole  from  top  to 
bottom. 

22522.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  Leith  ? — 
Twelve  public  schools,  outside  of  two  denominational 
ones,  that  I have  to  inspect.  But  I am  speaking 
specially  of  the  public  schools.  The  occasion  of  the 
taking  up  of  that  subject  was  the  change  in  theScotcli 
Code,  which  for  the  first  time  recognised  manual  in- 
struction specifically.  Of  course  it  follows  from  that 
that  we  are  practically  only  feeling  our  way  as  yet ; 
we  are  not  into  our  third  session  of  the  full  course  of 
that  work.  But  after  conference  with  the  School 
Board  and  the  teachers — that  is  a conference  between 
myself  and  them-  —it  .was  resolved  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made.  I think  I need  hardly  trouble  the 
Committee  with  the  general  gi'ounds  for  the  teaching 
of  that  subject  unless  they  wish ; they  must  be  quite 
famOiar  with  the  arguments.  Then,  of  course,  we 
began  so  far  tentatively ; but  I should  have  mentioned 
that,  previous  to  xhe  introduction  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  the  standards  generally,  we  had  introduced,  I 
think  about  the  vear  1889,  kindergarten  work  in  the 
infant  departments  ; and  jiart  of  the  inducement  and 
argument  to  take  up  what  you  might  call  advanced 
kindergarten  work,  or  to  further  hand  and  eye  in- 
struction in  the  standards  generally,  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  school,  was  derived  from  the  great  benefit 
that  teachers  and  managers  and  myself  felt  had 


accrued  from  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  iu  the 
infant  dejiartment.  The  work,  as  I have  said,  pro- 
ceeds systematically  from  the  lowest  standard  in  the 
mixed  school,  that  is  after  the  cliildren  leave  the  infant 
department,  i-ight  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  the 
school.  I should  explain  that  in  Leith,  except  in  two 
schools,  there  are  no  children  in  what  is  called  the 
ex-sixth  standaixi.  The  number  of  children  remaining 
to  that  age  was  so  small,  compai-atively,  that  the 
Board  decided  to  organise  matters  by  collecting  those 
children  beyond  standard  six  into  schools  specially 
staffed  to  carry  the  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  ordinary  course.  Between  standard  one  (or  two  as 
the  case  may  be  in  the  organization  ot  the  school),  that 
is,  beyond  the  infant  department  and  up  to  staudaiil 
six,  the  schools  go  through  a regular  progressive 
courae. 

22523.  Do  you  consider  standard  one  as  being  in 
the  infant  department  ? — Sometimes  it  is  and  some- 
times not.  It  depends  upon  the  organization.  There 
is  an  option  in  that  respect  given  under  the  Boaid’s 
regulations,  and  some  prefer  to  keep  standard  one 
as  the  highest  class  of  the  infant  department,  and 
some  to  bracket  it  with  the  senior  school.  I pre- 
fer the  first  arrangement  myself ; I think  it  forms  a 
very  fitting  copestone  in  ths  infant  department. 
"With  regard  to  that,  there  are  some  schools  even  yet 
where  cliildren  come  to  school  of  too  old  an  age 
to  be  admitted  into  the  infant  department,  and  yet  of 
not  sufficient  attainments  to  go  any  higher  than  even 
the  infant  stage  or  the  first  standard ; and,  therefore,  in 
some  of  the  schools  dealing  with  the  poorer  classes  of 
children,  we  have  an  infant  department  ending  with  the 
first  standard,  and  a mixed  department  beginning  again 
with  the  first  standard  for  these  specially  backwaid 
children — that  is,  those  who  could  not  pr-otitably  go  into 
an  infant  department,  and  yet  could  not  go  higher  than 
standard  one  in  a mixed  school.  The  course  of  manual 
instruction  was  wisely,  I think,  left  to  be  worked  out 
a good  deal  by  the  teaching  staff’  of  each  school, 
subject  of  cour.se  to  some  general  understanding  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  work  and  the  progressive  stages 
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that  should  be  taken  up.  I have  been  favoured  by 
the  teachers  with  outlines  of  several  of  the  special 
schemes  adopted,  which  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
put  at  the  service  of  the  Commission.  Perhaps 
the  best  specimen  is  that  from  the  Craighall-road 
school.  I should  mention  that  the  manual  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  boys  only.  The  girls  have  extra 
work  as  compared  with  the  boys,  in  respect  of  needle- 
work and  domestic  economy,  and  cookery  also,  and 
these  subjects  were  considered  to  be  so  far  manual 
instruction  for  the  girls,  developing  the  same  line.s ; 
aud  so  the  scheme,  of  manual  instruction  is  confined  to 
the  boys  throughout  all  the  standards.  The  course 
tliat  I have  before  me  here  from  Leith  Craighall-road 
school,  takes,  in  standard  one,  embroidery,  flower 
making,  basket  weaving,  clay  modelling  and  other 
kindergarten  work. 

22524.  That  is  for  girls  1 — No,  this  is  for  boys. 
What  is  called  embroidery  is  merely  the  stitching 
of  outlines  of  forms  in  coloured  threads ; the 
boys  do  that.  Standard  two.  paper  measuring, 
cutting  and  mounting  and  a further  development  of 
clay  modelling.  Standard  three,  drawing,  cutting 
and  covering  simple  rectangular  forms  in  cardboard. 
Standard  four,  the  same  as  the  above  with  more  ad- 
vanced forms  and  stronger  materials.  Standard  five, 
woodwork.  I may  mention  that  this  is  the  only 
school  of  the’  twelve  public  schools  in  Leith  in  which 
woodwork  has  been  taken  up.  The  others  have  not  yet 
reached  that  standard  of  development.  I was  quite 
clear  that  we  had  to  begin  cautiously,  that  what 
was  to  be  done  should  be  done  thoroughly.  They  take, 
in  woodwork,  sawing,  jdaning,  chiselling,  giiaging, 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  structure 
and  uses  of  different  kinds  of  wood ; and,  in  the  moie 
advanced  form,  mortise  and  tenon  joint,  inlaying,  and 
moulding.  As  I have  already  said,  we  must  consider 
that  we  are  so  far  yet  only  making  experiments. 
I have  talked  to  inembei-s  of  the  Board  ; I have  con- 
I'eri'ed,  quite  recently,  for  the  special  purpose  of  this 
evidence,  with  selected  men  amongst  my  teachers ; and 
they  all  agree  with  me  that  the  value  of  this  work 
is  proving  itself,  year  by  year,  more  and  more. 

22525.  What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  elemen- 
tary science  ‘I — Elementary  science  begins  at  an  early 
stage  with  us ; of  course  a good  deal  of  initiative  in 
matters  of  that  sort  must  come  from  the  terms  of  the 
Code  under  which  the  schools  work,  and  which, 
whether  fortunately  or  not,  is  taken  as  a sort  of 
Directory  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction. 

22526.  What  is  the  purpose  and  value  of  such 
instruction,  under  the  head  of  elementary  science  ? — 
Well,  the  value  of  such  instruction  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  after  many  years  of  inspecting  work, by  a feel- 
ing of — well,  I must  just  simply  put  it  boldly — a sort 
of  woodenness  in  the  results  that  we  gain  from  a too 
limited  direction  of  the  whole  energies  of  teachers  and 
children  upon,  practically,  the  three  R’s.  or  a little 
more.  My  services  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Code  demanded  little  more  than  the  three  R’s.,  .and 
one  felt,  really,  that  it  was  a hopeless  state  of  things 
that  so  little  educational  outcome  should  result  from 
the  devotion  of  five  or  six  hours  a day  of  the  children’s 
time  to  the  three  R’s.  only.  That  led  me  to  be  ver}' 
desirous  to  introduce  variety  into  the  curriculum  of 
school  work,  so  long  as  that  could  be  justified  educa- 
tionally. 

22527.  What  do  you  consider  its  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  school  work  ? — I think  the  place  of  elemen- 
tary science  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  I have  said,  to 
introduce  an  interesting  variety  into  the  curriculum, 
to  meet  a felt  want  in  the  course,  that  is  to  say,  to 
meet  a natural  desire  of  the  child’s  mind.  A 
child  is  essentially  an  inquiring  being,  and  it  i.s  a 
great  pity  that  he  should  leave  school  without  know- 
ing anything  about  taking  an  intelligent  conscious 
interest  in  his  surroundings  in  the  world  and  amongst 
his  fellow  men.  The  special  educational  objects 
of  elementary  science  I take  to  be  the  training  of 
the  children's  powers  of  observation,  and  of  deduction 


from  observations  actually  made ; and  the  cultivation 
of  their  general  intelligence,  and,  along  with  that,  of 
greater  width  of  vocabulary  and  greater  precision  and 
force  in  the  use  of  language. 

22528.  What  are  the  particular  aims  and  special 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  it? — The  particular  aims 
in  each  class,  and  the  corresponding  methods,  must  be 
gauged  by  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  of  the 
child.  It  is  obvious  that  a child  of  seven  or  eight  in 
sfandard  one  is  not  capable  of  the  same  range  of  work 
in  that  way  as  a child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  in 
standard  six. 

22529.  You  suit  the  work  to  the  standards  in  the 
school  1 — Just  so. 

22530.  Then  all  the  children  of  standard  six  would 
do  a particular  sort  of  work,  and  all  the  children  of 
standard  five  another  sort? — Yes, and  asregardsmethod, 
one  essential  point  is  that  the  stages  should  be  care- 
fully graduated  so  as  to  lead  on  to  one  another,  and  that 
a higher  stage  should  help  to  enlarge  the  knowledge 
gained  in  a lower,  and  render  it  more  complete  and 
exact. 

22531.  In  cases  where  elementary  science  is  intro- 
duced, has  the  knowledge  of  elementary  science  or  the 
capacity  of  a child  for  elementary  science  anything  to- 
do  with  his  promotion  from  one  standard  to  another 
in  the  school  generally  1 — I am  afraid  not. 

22532.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  literary 
proficiency  1 — Practically  that  is  so  ; as  the  thing  is 
laid  down  in  the  Code,  upon  his  proficiency  in  arith- 
metic. That  is  the  departmental  subject  upon  which 
the  line  is  drawn.  There  is  freedom  of  classification 
theoretically  introduced  under  the  present  Code,  but 
I am  afraid  it  is  noc  sufficiently  taken  practical  ad- 
\-aatage  of.  One  may  say  practically  that  a child’s 
proficiency  iu  arithmetic  makes  the  differentiation 
as  to  his  stage  in  school. 

22533.  As  regards  the  teachers  of  elementary 
science,  do  you  prefer  ordinary  class  teachers  trained 
to  teach  it  or  special  teachers  ? — Without  hesitation, 
as  regards  tlie  elementary  science,  it  is  preferable  to 
have  the  ordinary  class  teacher. 

22534.  Why  is  that  so? — Because  we  use  the  sub- 
ject entirely  as  a poi'tion  of  the  ordinary  curriculum 
of  the  school : it  is  simply  taught  like  other  subjects 
that  we  call  the  class  subjects. 

2253.5.  Are  the  teachers  all  expected  to  be  able  to 
teach  it  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  one  can  say 
exactly  that  all  arc  expected  to  teach  it  at  present, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  matters  are  growing  in 
that  direction.  The  subject  has  been  put  into  the 
Code,  a good  deal  of  science  is  taught  in  the  training 
colleges,  and  the  teachers  know  that  veiy  ]>robably 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  it ; and  so  they  dc, 
more  or  less,  train  for  this  -work. 

22536.  How  do  you  train  teachers  for  sucli  work  ? 
— They  leam  specific  Sciences,  several  of  them,  more 
or  less,  according  to  their  own  predilection  in  the 
training  colleges,  and  they  are  there  taught,  of  course, 
methods  of  teaching. 

22537.  Are  all  your  teachers  trained  teachers  ?— 
All  have  gone  through  the  training  colleges,  except  a 
few  that  have  been  pupil  teachers  (or  their  equivalents 
by  examination),  and  have  subsequently  passed  the 
Government  Examinations  for  a Teacher’s  Certificate. 
Practically  one  may  say  that  all  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  trained  teachers. 

22538.  There  is  one  other  sub-head,  and  that  is  how 
do  you  provide  for  the  expense  of  such  instruction  in 
primary  schools  1 — The  School  Board  of  Leith,  I am 
glad  to  say,  and  T am  very  grateful  to  them  for  it,  have 
been  energetic  and  liberal  in  that  respect.  They  have 
provided  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  both  hand  and 
eye  training  and  the  elementary  science  work — 
material,  apparatus  for  experiments,  museum  cases  ; 
and  I may  mentioi'.  in  this  connection  that  they  have 
very  wisely  started  iu  all  their  schools  .x  good  school 
library,  both  reference  and  reading,  and  that  they  have 
in  connection  with  the  woodwork  salaried  a special 
teacher,  an  artizan  and  expert  teacher  in  woodwork. 

2 P 
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22539.  Is  that  considered  more  advantageous  than 
having  an  ordinary  teacher  trained? — Well,  I am 
afraid  they  could  not  help  themselves,  circumstanced 
as  they  were. 

22540.  Suppose  you  had  the  choice,  which  wouldyon 
prefer  ? — I should  prefer  a trained  teacher  who  liad 
acquired  sufficient  technical  skill. 

22541.  You  would  prefer  to  train  a teacher  in 
technical  skill  rather  than  take  an  artizan  and  train  him 
up  to  be  a teacher  1 — Undoubtedly,  both  for  the  pro- 
ficiency and  the  principle,  for  I consider  all  these 
things  portions  of  the  regular  school  work. 

22542.  What  do  you  consider  the  place  of  cookery 
and  laundry  instruction  in  primary  schools  both  as  re- 
gards their  place  in  the  curiiculum,  and  also  as  regards 
the  staff  and  equipment  for  them? — I am  a little  doubt- 
ful as  to  these  subjects  iu  this  way : they  seem  to  me 
to  be  subjects  of  a kiud  that  belongs  more  to  practical 
arts  than  to  educational  lines  of  development,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  restrict  the  teaching  of  those 
subjects  to  children  of  a more  mature  age  than 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  that  is  certainly  above  twelve  yeai-s  of  age. 
The  Code  says  the  fourth  standard,  but  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  children  of  the  fom-th  standard  can 
be  better  employed  than  by  being  taken  to  learn  mere 
practical  arts. 

22543.  Have  you  many  children  in  the  Leith 
schools  who  are  learning  cookery  or  laundry  work  ? 
— The  girls  of  standard  five  and  six  throughout  the 
schools,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  standard  four,  learn 
cookery  ; but  laundry  work  was  taken  up  only  for  one 
year,  and  that  has  been  abandoned  within  the  range 
of  the  ordinary  standards.  Jt  is  taught  at  Craighall- 
road  in  wliat  is  commonly  called  the  secondary  de- 
partment, which  is  considerably  above  tlie  range  of 
the  ordinary  standards. 

22544.  What  is  the  position  of  needlework  instruc- 
tion in  primary  schools  in  Leith  ? — I can  speak  of  it 
with  the  heartiest  praise  : exceedingly  satisfactory. 

22545.  How  many  hours  a week  do  they  give  to 
needlework? — They  used  to  give  more  than  they  do 
now.  I think  that  on  the  average,  as  far  as  I can  gather, 
it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  and  a half  or 
three  liours.  The  curriculum  has  been  widened,  and  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  that  subject  has  been  cut 
down ; but  1 have  seen  no  practical  result  of  that  in 
the  way  of  deterioration  of  the  work,  beyond  some 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  finished  garments 
turned  out.  I may  mention  that  the  Leith  schools, 
being  large,  thoroughly  organised  schools,  some  of  them 
holding  from  1,800  down  to  600  children,  have  all 
special  instructors  in  needlework  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  staff.  The  common  ai-rangement  through- 
out the  country  in  the  smaller  schools  is  that  one 
member  of  the  ordinary  female  staff  takes  charge  of 
the  needlework,  or  it  may  be  more  than  one  member  ; 
but  in  the  Leith  schools  they  have  a special  sewing 
mistress  who  devotes  her  whole  time  during  the  whole 
of  the  day  to  needlework  instruction  and  takes  the 
children  from  the  different  standards  in  relays. 

22546.  Mr.  Stkutiiers. — And  iu  a large  school  she 
has  an  assistant  ? — She  has  in  three  of  the  schools. 

22547.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  any  of  the 
little  girls,  before  they  come  to  school,  have  been  taught 
needlework  at  home  1 — Y'es. 

22548.  They  have  not  to  begin  at  the  beginning? 
—In  some  of  the  schools  they  have  : it  depends  on  the 
class  of  home  from  which  they  come. 

22549.  I believe  you  are  notable  to  speak  of  drawing 
from  personal  experience? — No,  T am  not,  except 
on  a general  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the  curri- 
culum. I should  like  to  mention  this,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  hand  and  eye  work  and  drawing — I 
v/as  very  much  struck  at  the  conference  I had  on 
Monday  with  my  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  specialist  s 
in  drawing,  that  they  vohmteered  to  me  the  rather 
striking  testimony  that  the  hand  and  eye  training 
proved  to  be  a very  distinct  help  to  the  drawing. 
It  bad  not  occurred  to  me  as  a probable  result,  but 


they  testified  of  their  own  accord  that  the  hand 
and  eye  training  had  had  a very  decidedly  go^d 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  drawing. 

22550.  Dr.  Evans. — I think  you  said  that  manual 
insti-uction  was  introduced  in  Leith  in  1895? — That 
is  so. 

22551.  You  have  not,  therefore,  any  very  long 
experience  of  its  utility  ? — Not  beyond  that  time. 

22552.  But  such  experience  asyouliave  I presume 
is  in  its  favour  1 — Most  distinctly  ; and  I may  mention 
that  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  is  unanimous  in  its 
favour. 

22553.  Have  you  yet  been  able  to  find  how  it  bears 
upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  cun-iculuin  ? — Well, 
if  you  mean.  Has  it  any  deteriorating  efiect  upon  the 
other  subjects  ? I can  testify  to  the  contrary  decidedly. 

22554.  So  that  from  its  effect  upon  education  you 
would  not  wish  to  see  it  abandoned  ? — Certainly  not, 

I would  rather  see  it  developed. 

22555.  Is  manual  instruction  given  in  all  the  stand- 
ards?— Yes,  in  the  Leith  Board  Schools;  I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  School  Board  in  Scotland 
that  has  carried  out  the  thing  so  systematically. 

22556.  What  would  be  the  models  in  the  first 
standard  ? — There  arc  a great  variety  ; these  are  a 
little  above  the  infant  stage ; embroidery,  flower- 
making,  basket-weaving,  paper-folding,  etc. 

22557.  That  you  call  rather  an  extension  of 
kindergarten  ? — An  extension  of  kindergarten. 

22558.  And  it  was  the  value  that  accrued  from 
the  teaching  of  kindergarten  that  led  you  to  desire- 
the  introduction  of  the  manual  work  ? — Certainly.  I 
maintain  that  the  two  things  are  practically  and 
educationally  the  same. 

22559.  About  where  would  the  manual  instruction 
properly  come  in  ? — I should  saj-  that  these  are  all 
manual  instruction.  Would  you  kindly  define  to  me 
exactly  what  you  mean.  l>y  manual  instruction  ? 

22560.  Where  they  would  begin  to  use  tools,  I 
suppose  is  the  simplest  way  I could  put  it  ? — They  use 
tools  to  a certain  extent  in  part  of  the  paper-folding ; 
they  use  a small  paper-cutter.  Iu  the  clay-modelling 
they  use  a tool  to  a certain  extent,  a sort  of  blunt 
knife  for  the  finer  work  ; in  designing  patterns  and 
bringing  out  details  in  the  cardboard  \vork,  they  use 
an  iron  ruler  ; they  use  a knife  and  measuring  instru- 
ments for  exactness  of  dimensions,  and  from  that 
stage  upwards  they  always  use  drawing  in  connection 
with  the  hand  and  eye  work. 

22561.  When  did  you  begin  to  teach  elementary 
science  ? — It  began  in  a tentative  way  in  one  school,, 
where  the  master  had  a taste  for  it,  in  1889.  It  grew 
in  various  schools  after  that.  At  first  it  was  taken  as 
a class  subject,  chiefly  for  the  hoys  against  the 
needlework  for  tlie  girls.  Time  after  time  I got  fi-om 
teachers  a request  that  they  might  change  their  time- 
table and  cuniculum  in  order  to  let  girls  have  the 
benefit  of  elementary  science  as  well  as  the  boys,  be- 
cause tJiey  had  found  it  so  beneficial  that  they  wished  to 
carry  it  through  the  whole  school,  instead  of  confining 
it  to  the  boys;  and,  in  1895,  when  the  curricuh\r> 
was  finally  rearranged,  it  was  decided  to  give 
elementary  science  throughout  the  school  to  boys  aud 
girls. 

22562.  In  what  standard  do  you  begin  the 
elementary  science  ? — On  tlie  same  analogy  as  the 
hand  and  eye  work  is  merely  a development  of 
the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  science  is  merely 
a development  of  what  is  called  object  lesson 
instruction. 

22563.  And  you  are  equally  satisfied  about  its 
utility  as  you  are  about  the  utility  of  the  manual 
instruction  ? — Even  more  .so,  because  we  have  had 
longer  experience  of  it ; and  I am  personally  aware 
there  is  not  a school  in  Leith  would  willingly  give 
it  up. 

22564.  Monsignor  MOLLOY. — Continuing  that  sub- 
ject— ‘is  physical  science  taught  on  a particular  pro- 
gramme, or  is  it  taught  out  of  a text  book  ? — We  had 
a consultation,  the  Board  and  the  teachers  and  myself ; 
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an<l,  as  far  as  I recollect,  the  subject  was  started  by  a 
book  published  by  Longmans,  on  Object  Lessons.  That 
was  at  a time  when  our  Scotch  Code  gave  a tripartite 
division  in  elementary  science,  and  allowed  the 
teachei-s  to  take  up  luiy  one  of  the  three  divisions, 
namely,  plant  life  or  common  things,  leading  up  to 
elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  mechanics 
and  electricity  and  chemistry.  After  due  considera- 
tion and  conference  with  the  teachers,  and  after  some 
experience  of  the  more  limited  teaching  before,  where 
they  had  confined  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  one 
branch  in  each  of  the  schools,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  veiy  much  better  to  treat  the 
whole  tiling  on  broad  lines ; and  the  schools  now  take 
up  in  the  course  of  the  year  throughout  all  the 
standards  the  whole  three  divisions  of  the  elementary 
science  subjects,  that  i.s  to  say,  it  includes  animal 
life,  plant  life,  knowledge  of  common  things,  manu- 
factures, and  something  of  electricity,  chemistry, 
mechanics  and  physics. 

22565,  And  generally,  I suppose,  the  scientific 
principles  that  underlie  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature  ? — Just  so. 

22566.  Was  there  a special  progi-amme  prepared 
for  this  course,  or  doe.s  the  teacher  follow  a text  book, 
or  is  he  left  to  his  own  discretion  in  selectmg  the 
subjects  1 — The  staft"  of  each  school  was  left  to  its 
own  discretion  in  drawing  out  a programme  which 
was  submitted  to  me  for  approval.  They  run  on 
general  lines,  but  there  is,  I am  glad  to  say  a good 
deal  of  variety  between  school  and  school. 

22567.  Will  you  give  us  one  or  two  of  these 
programmes  1 — With  pleasure. 

22568.  Probably  you  are  acquainted  with  the  way 
in  wMch  these  subjects  are  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Edinburgh,  for  instance,  in  such  a school  as  Sciennes  ? 
I 'have  no  experience  of  the  Edinburgh  schools. 

22569.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  follow  the 
same  lines  as  in  your  own  district  1—  -I  cannot  say 
at  all. 

22570.  Is  physical  science  taught  generally  in  tlie 
Leith  schools  l—Y'es,  this  subject  of  elementary 
science  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  throughout 
all  the  classes. 

22571.  Then  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  taught  in 
these  schools  learn  physical  science! — All  the  boys 
and  girls. 

22572.  And,  as  you  say,  you  don’t  aim  at  teaching 
particular  branches  of  science,  but  rather  at  teaching 
the  simple  facts  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and  the 
general  principles  that  underlie  the  common 
phenomena  of  nature  ? — Exactly  so ; so  that  the 
children  shall  be  taught  to  observe  for  themselves 
and  draw  inferences. 

22573-  I suppose  that,  in  these  lectures,  tlie  pro- 
fessor gives  an  exposition,  and  illustrates  his  exposi- 
tion either  by  objects  or  experiments? — That  is 
insisted  upon  as  a part  of  the  coivect  method. 

22574.  Are  the  pupils  called  upon  to  make 
experiments  for  themselves  1 — ^In  all  the  best  schools 
that  is  what  one  sets  before  one ; I am  afraid  in 
some  of  the  classes  it  depends  very  much  on  the  teacher. 
Sometimes  one  has  to  check  the  neglect  of  this. 

22575.  When  you  find  the  teacher  fit,  you  get  him 
to  train  the  pupils  to  make  experiments  themselves  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  done  to  a large  extent. 

22576.  Do  you  find  this  subject  popular  with  the 
pupils? — Undoubtedly,  it  is  a very  favourite  subject 
with  them. 

22577.  With  regard  to  manual  training,  how  long 
is  it  since  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  your  district? — In  the  session  1895-96.  We 
have  had  two  sessions  of  it  running ; they  are  begin- 
ning the  third. 

22578.  You  speak  now  fixim  the  experience  of  two 
sessions  ? — Yes. 

22579.  You  don’t  see  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  school  authorities  or  the  parents  to  give  it  up  ? — 
I have  heard  nothing  to  that  effect.  The  School  Board 


and  teachers  are  strongly  in  favour  of  coutinuing  it  EdinLnrgh. 
aud  developing  it.  oct.  21, 1897. 

22580.  Is  it  popular  with  the  pupils  ?— The  most  E 

popular  part  of  the  school  work  probably. 

22581.  And  how  are  the  parents  affected  towai'ds 

it  ? Well,  1 really  have  no  special  information  about 

that  except  a very  interesting  letter  that  I got  from 
a member  of  the  Leith  School  Boaid,  who,  I may  say, 
is  a practical  engineer  himself  and  is  out  of  work  in 
consequence  of  the  stnke.  I heard  when  I was 
making  inquiries  in  Leith  about  some  of  tire  work 
there  for  the  purpose  of  rhis  Commission,  that  he  had 
been  personally  visiting  the  schools.  He  is  a newly 
elected  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  came  in 
rather  on  the  economist  side, — thought  there  was  too  • 
much  attem]>ted.  He  had  been  i-ound  the  schools 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  I heard  that  and  wrote 
to  him,  and  he  wrote  me  a most  enthusiastic  letter  as 
to  what  he  had  seen,  and  his  conviction  as  to  the 
work  done.  He  used  a good  many  more  favourable 
epithets  than  I am  generally  able  to  use  in  my 
official  reports.  He  was  quite  enthusiastic. 

22582.  And  he  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  such  a 
rigid  economist? — Quite  so.  He  said  two  things  : 
one  was  that  the  woodwork  astonished  him  greatly ; 
the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  was  such  that  it 
would  put  to  shame  the  actual  work  of  many  trades- 
men he  came  in  contact  with ; and  in  regard  to  the 
schools  generally  he  said  that,  as  compared  with 
education  in  1872,  the  state  of  things  in  our  schools 
now  was  simply  perfect. 

22583.  We  may  take  it  generally  that  you  agree 
with  the  evidence  we  have  uniformly  got,  that  where 
this  manual  training  has  been  introduced  it  has 
become  popular  both  with  the  pupils  and  the  parents, 
as  well  as  with  the  teachers  and  the  school  authori- 
ties ?— Most  emphatically.  There  is  one  special  de- 
velopment of  manual  work  in  Newhaven  Victoria 
school,  a fishing  school ; it  is  the  only  case  in  which 
I have  seen  what  is  called  wu-ework ; it  seems  to  be 
attractive,  and  educative  also. 

22584.  Captain  Shaw. — Do  the  students  in  the 
senior  classes,  the  sixth  standard,  work  for  the  leav- 
ing certificates  much  in  the  Board  schools  ? — Oh,  no ; 
it  is  several  years  beyond  the  sixth  standard  1 
should  say  at  least  three— the  leaving  certificate.  You 
don’t  mean  the  merit  certificate? 

22585.  I meant  the  leaving  certificate  ? — The  leav- 
ing certificate  is  practically  for  a stage  some  years 
beyond  the  sixth  standard. 

22586.  Mr.  Struthers. — It  is  meant  for  secondary 
schools  ? — Chiefly. 

22587.  And  for  such  higher  departments  of  elemen- 
tary schools  as  are  practically  on  a level  with 
secondary  schools  1 — Yea,  specially  organised. 

22588.  Captain  Shaw.— There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  science  paper  in  this  leaving  certificate  ? — No, 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

22589.  Would  that  tend  to  discourage  the  teaching 
of  science  in  the  schools  at  all  ? — I think  not,  as 
science  is  taught  on  the  lines  I have  been  speaking  of 
in  our  elementary  schools. 

22590.  Do  I understand  from  you  that  each  teacher 
teaches  one  standard  in  all  subjects  1 — Yes,  that  is  the 
normal  way  in  the  elementary  school. 

22591.  Does  he  follow  the  standard,  or  go  on  with 
a new  lot  of  boys  in  that  same  standard  next  year  ? 

That  practice  varies ; it  depends  on  the  head- 
master’s idea  of  organization  5 it  is  sometimes  one  way 
and  sometimes  another.  Of  course  it  would  only  be 
done,  on  the  whole,  to  a limited  extent  j no  teachoris 
likely  to  follow  a standai-d  from  first  up  to  sixth 
because  first,  second,  and  probably  third  are  mostly 
taught  by  women  teachers.  It  is  only  above  that  ihat 
the  men  are  employed. 

22592.  And  the  great  reason  for  a teacher  teaching 
such  a subject  as  science  is  so  that  he  may  co-ordinate 
all  his  subjects  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22593.  And  that  is  an  important  thing  in  a school  ? 

— I think  so. 

2T2 
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22594.  Do  you  think  the  teacliing  of  science  lies 
liad  an  effect  on  the  teaching  of  ordinary  subjects — 
on  the  teacher's  methods  1 — I should  be  inclined  to 
say  yes,  distinctly,  a favourable  one ; it  has  taught 
him  to  follow  a purpose,  and  to  adopt  more  thorough 
methods  of  oral  instruction.  He  is  less  inclined  to 
depend  \ipon  a text-book,  and  is  thrown  more  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  his  class. 

22595.  Is  the  inspector  a member  of  the  School 
Board  1 — No. 

22596.  He  may  be  1 — No,  it  is  not  officially  per- 
missible. 

22597.  Mr.  Moli.ot. — May  I inquire  whether 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Scotch  mode  of  in- 
specting schools  corresponding  to  the  changes  in 
England,  that  is,  beginning,  say,  in  1870  or  1871 
with  an  individual  examination,  then  going  on 
to  class  examination,  and  nowadays  simple  inspection? 
— We  have  followed  England  so  far,  but  as  yet  Ave 
have  not  got  the  length  of  simple  inspection. 

22598.  What  is  your  present  mode? — We  have  an 
annual  prescribed  examination  in  a given  month  of 
the  year,  of  which  the  school  authorities  have  notice, 
and  the  chief  distinction  lately  is  that  instead  of 
examining  the  individual  children  for  individual 
passes,  we  examine  often  in  the  elementary  stages  on 
the  state  of  the  class  as  a whole,  by  sample.  Indi- 
vidual examination  still  subsists  in  cases  where  the 
children  are  ])resented  for  a labour  certificate  in  stan- 
dard three  in  some  districts,  and  in  standard  five 
universally,  which  is  the  labour  exemption  standard. 

22599.  What  is  your  opinion  as  i-egards  individual 
examination  in  every  subject  with  a vieAv  to  the  pay- 
ment of  resAilts  fees  for  instruction  in  that  subject? — 
M}'  opinion  is  very  strong,  from  experience,  that  it 
was  a great  waste  of  time  to  examiners  and  teachei’s, 
and  a great  temptation  to  bad  teaching,  and  iu  the 
hands  of  a proper  examiner  useless  for  the  object  it 
was  aimed  at.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
that  years  ago  by  Robert  Lowe,  Lord  Shei'brooke,  it 
had  an  element  of  value,  because  it  was  thought 
there  was  a good  deal  fif  slipshodness  as  regai-ds  atten- 
tion to  the  cliOdreu  individually ; but  we  have  out- 
grown that  now. 

22600.  At  present  you  may  examine  by  classes  ? — 
Yes,  but  no  examiner  can  examine  classes  without 
examining  more  or  less  a number  of  individuals,  and 
instead  of  the  individuals  being  scheduled  and  each 
marked,  we  sum  up  in  our  mind  the  impression 
derived  from  an  examination  of  these  individuals. 

22601.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say,  then,  that  your 
present  method  is  a combination  of  class  examination 
and  inspection  ; you  may  take  up  the  examioatioii  or 
be  content  with  simple  inspection? — We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  be  satisfied  Avith  simple  inspection ; an  in- 
spector’s liberty  is  pretty  wide,  but  we  conduct  sulh- 
cient  examinations  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  different 
subjects  taught  in  the  report. 

22602.  In  connection  Avith  the  form  of  the  report 
are  specific  subjects  mentioned  ?— My  oAvn  practice  is, 
as  a rule,  to  mention  all  the  subjects  in  detail,  and 
make  some  note  uj  on  them. 

22603.  That  involves  more  or  less  of  an  examina- 
tion 1 — Undoubtedly. 

22604.  So  that  it  Avould  not  be  a correct  thing  to 
say  that  it  is  .simple  inspection  at  present  ? — Not  at  all. 

22605.  Mr.  Harrington. — Can  you  give  us  any 
evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  introduction  of  elemen- 
tary science,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry,  into  the 
schools  ? 

Monsignor  MoLLOY. — I think  I haA-e  it  here — the 
cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  in  1895  was 
l5.  9d.,  and  in  1896  was  about  2s.  9cf. 

22606.  Mr.  Harrington. — Is  the  science  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  followed  up  by  a similar 
course  in  the  secondary  schools  of  thecountiy? — lam 
not  officially  connected  with  the  secondary  schools  and 
cannot  speak  definitely,  but  I knoAv  that  in  a good 
many  secondary  schools  there  are  classes  in  chemistry, 
both  theoretical  and  practical. 


22607.  I suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
before  teaching  such  subjects  as  elementary  science,  in 
secondary  or  technical  schools  it  should  be  fii-st  intro- 
duced into  the  primary  schools  of  the  country  ? I 

think  Avhat  you  might  call  the  general  scientific  train- 
ing I have  been  speaking  of,  dealing  Avith  ]>henomena 
and  objects  on  a scientific  basis  and  principles,  would 
be  a great  help,  but  I should  hai-dly  he  prepared  to  say 
it  was  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  tliat  Avork  like  that 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  elementary  stage  iu  order 
that  it  might  be  taught  efficiently  in  higher  schools. 

22608.  But  technical  institutes  Avould  be  much 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  suitable  training  Avere  in- 
troduced into  the  elementary  schools  first? — I think 
there  is  little  doubt  of  that,  and  I think  they  would 
he  more  likely  to  be  fed  by  tit  pupils. 

22609.  Mr.  Struthers. — There  is  a point  about  the 
nature  of  secondary  schools  Avhich  it  might  be  well  to 
make  clear.  These  secondary  schools  take  cliiklron 
from  an  early  age — in  most  eases  from  six  and 
seven  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  from  practically  the  infant 
stage. 

22610.  And  they  are  not  to  any  large  extent,  at 
all  events,  recruited  by  pupils  from  the  elementary 
schools? — Oh,  no,  that  is  quite  an  exceptional 
arrangement. 

22611,  Chairman. — They  run  parallel  ? — Yes,  the 
differentiation  is  to  a great  extent  a social  one. 

22612.  Mr.  Struthers. — So  any  teaching  of 
science  in  the  primary  schools  Avoukl  not  effect,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools  ? — No, 
except  in  leading  to  a sort  of  taste  for  the  subject, 
and  a probable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  avIio 
may  wish  to  go  on  ; but  there  is  no  direct  conneetiou. 

22613.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  a college  iu 
Edinburgh  for  training  teachers? — Oh,  yes,  there  are 
three  training  colleges.  They  are  denominational  at 
present,  one  connected  Avith  the  Cliureh  of  Scotland, 
another  Avith  the  Free  Church,  and  another  Avith  the 
Ejuscopal  Church. 

22614.  And  do  these  training  colleges  train  the 
teachers  of  all  Scotland? — Of  all  Scotland. 

22615.  Is  there  no  training  college  for  the  Boai-d’s 
teachers? — Oh,  no,  there  is  no  distinction  in  that 
way. 

22616.  How  is  the  expense  of  these  training 
colleges  provided,  is  it  each  denomination  proi'ides  for 
them  ? — There  is  a very  considerable  Government 
grant  given,  which  no  doubt  meets  a great  deal  of  the 
expense,  then  the  different  denomination.s  contribute 
something  more  or  less,  and  there  are  fees  as  far  as  I 
understand;  but  I should  explain  IJiave  nothing  to 
do  officially  Avith  the  training  colleges.  The  inspector 
of  training  colleges  Avould  bo  the  best  authority  on 
that  point. 

22617.  Most  Re\'.  Dr.  Walsh, — Are  you  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  Ejiglish  system  of  training 
colleges,  T mean  as  regards  the  principle  on  Avhich  tlie 
Government  grants  are  paid  ? — Not  more  so  than  one: 
gathers  from  the  bluebooks  generally. 

22618.  As  you  are  in  charge  of  the  Leith  district, 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me  is  there  aA-ailable  for  public  use 
any  statement  of  the  total  expenditure  tipon  the- 
A'arious  branches  of  manual  Avork  in  the  schools  ; we 
got  very  full  information  from  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board  yesterday  ? — I have  brought  a copy  of  a 
similar  report  of  the  work  of  the  Leith  School 
Board. 

22619.  Iu  answer  to  Mr.  Molloy  you  said,  I 
think,  that  the  system  of  inspection,  that  Avhich  is- 
now  in  operation  in  Scotland,  is  a modification  of  the 
system  that  was  previously  in  operation  here  ? — 
That  is  so. 

22620.  At  one  time  you  had  individual  examination 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  result  of  the  answering  in  each  case  ? 
— Yes,  of  course  that  system,  pure  and  simple,  goes  a 
long  way  back. 

22621.  But  that  system  never  Avas  applied  in  the 
case  of  manual  instruction,  such  as  woodwork  ? — Oh, 
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no,  fcliat  branch  has  loeeri  introduced  since  the  Code 
■was  changed  in  that  respect. 

22622.  And  jmu  consider  that  the  change,  the 
abandonment  of  tliat  old  and  nairow  form  of  the 
“ results  ’’  sy.stem  of  payment,  is  a decided  improve- 
ment ? — Most  decidedly. 

22G23.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
old  system  was  a bad  system  to  introduce  at  the  time 
itwa.s  introduced  ; I mean  that  although  we  must  all 
lecognise  that  an  improvement  has  been  effected  by 
the  abandonment  of  that  system  recently,  we  must 
not  assume  that  the  introduction  of  it  when  it  was 
introduced  was  a mistake  1 — Well,  I am  afraid  I should 
feel  bound  to  say  tliat  the  old  system  was  bad,  it  was  bad 
educationally,  but  it  had  a special  corrective  influence. 

22624-.  That,  precisely,  is  the  point  on  -which  T 
wi.shed  to  elicit  your  view,  when  that  system  was 
introduced  it  had  a useful  influence  1 — At  the  time. 
2262.5.  You  said.  I think,  that  tliere  was  then  a good 
deal  of  slipshod  work  in  the  school,  and  that  this  was, 
to  a laige  extent,  corrected  by  that  individual  ex- 
amination system  ?— That  is  my  own  impression. 

22626.  But  quite  consistently  with  that,  you  regard 
tlie  new  system  as  a better  S3'stem,  and  j’ou  consider 
that  you  are  now  in  a position  to  introduce  it,  because 
you  have  outgrown  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
old  system  that  did  good  work,  and  in  a sense  necessary 
work,  in  its  day  1 —That  is  my  feeling. 

22627.  You  have  a high  opinion  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  kindergarten  work  done  in  the  Leith 
schools  1 — I have. 

22628.  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  there 
advocating  the  abolition  of  kindergarten  in  these 
schools  1 — No,  I have  not. 

22629.  You  never,  t suppose,  heanl  it  stated  that 
it  would  be  far  better  for  children  not  to  be  at  school 
at  all,  than  to  he  at  a school  conducted  on  kinder- 
garten principles! — I never  heard  any  such  state- 
ment. 

22630.  Or  that  the  children  would  get  on  far  better 
at  the  upper  standards  if  they  had  never  been  brougliu 
into  contact  with  the  kindergarten  system ! — No,  I 
have  had  no  statement  of  that  sort  made  to  me. 

22631.  Do  you  think  such  a state  of  things  is  con- 
ceivable in  reference  to  any  school  in  which  kinder- 
garten work  is  properly  conducted  'I — Certainly  not. 

22632.  If  such  a statement  came  under  your  notice 
as  inspector,  in  reference  to  the  kindergarten  work  in 
any  school  in  your  district,  what  would  you  consider  it 
to  be  your  duty  to  do  in  reference  to  that  school,  a 
school  of  which  you  heard  that  it  -was  better  for  the 
children  never  to  have  been  in  a school  at  all,  than  to 
have  been  in  that  school  where  kindergarten  work  went 
on  1 1 suppose  you  would  consider  it  your  duty  to  make 
a very  special  inspection  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
kindergarten  work  was  done  there ! — I was  going  to 
say  T should  feel  it  my  duty  to  watch  that  school  very 
carefully. 

22633.  Just  so.  Now  upon  another  point,  speaking 
of  classification,  you  said  that  in  the  Scotch  schools, — 
I mean,  of  course,  those  that  are  under  the  Education 
Department,  and  that  you  inspect,— arithmetic  is 
practically  the  basis  of  classification ! — To  a great  ex- 
tent ; it  is  an  inherited  practice. 

22634.  You  don’t  consider  it  a very  satisfactory 
arrangement  1 — No. 

22635.  I think  in  one  of  your  reports  you  have 
suggested  that  intelligent  reading  would  he  a better 
basis  of  classification  1 — That  is  our  old  Scotch 
tradition,  and  I feel  it  would  be  a much  safer  gauge 
of  relative  progress  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

22636.  And  a better  guide  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
pupil  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  a higher  standard  ? — 
That  is  my  own  opinion  very  strongly. 

22637.  Do  you  think  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
good  in  the  schools  in  your  district  ?— It  has  very 
much  improved  of  late  years,  one  has  spent  a good 
deal  of  time  in  trying  to  get  it  improved ; I think 
taking  it  over  all,  especially  in  the  town  scliools,  and 


the  better  country  schools,  that  the  reading  is  i-eally  Edinburgh, 
wonderfully  good.  _ Ocr.iiTiss^ 

22638.  In  some  places  we  have  found  that  what  is 
called  reading  consists  simply  in  the  child  pronouncing 
one  word  after  another  ? — I don’t  consider  that  read-  ° 
ing  at  all. 

22639.  And  if  you  had  to  examine  and  award 
results  fees  on  such  a proceeding  as  that.  I suppose 
you  would  hardly  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  pass  such 
children  in  reading? — I should  not  pass  the  class  in 
reading;  unfortunatelj'under  the  old  system  I speak  of 
we  had  lo  mark  the  individual  children,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  indeed  for  an  inspector  to  fail  a child 
who  could  simply  get  through  the  words  without 
hesitation. 

22640.  But  now  thatyou  have  the  advantage  ofbeing 
in  a position  to  deal  with  a class,  you  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  class  was  not  properly  taught  if 
tlie  children  read  out  the  words  in  a disjointed  manner 
from  the  book,  not  reading  them  so  as  to  show  that 
they  had  any  real  idea  of  what  the  passage  was  about  ? 

— Most  certainly. 

22641.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  freedom  of 
classification  in  your  Scottish  system,  but  I think  you 
said  that  the  teachers  or  managers  do  not  av  ail  them- 
selves of  it  as  much  as  they  might  ? — I should  like  to 
see  it  taken  more  advantage  of. 

22642.  Does  it  de])end  on  the  manager,  or  on  the 
headmaster,  whether  this  system  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  or  not? — To  a very  great  e.xtent.  Of 
coui-se,  the  managers  are  the  authoritif'S  of  the  school, 
but  they  would  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  a good 
headmaster. 

22643.  You  think  then  that  the  teachers  in  your 
schools  -are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  tlie  advantages  of 
the  system  that  is  within  their  reach  ? — I believe  so. 

I don’t  think  they  really  have  realised  their  freedom 
and  see  all  the  advantage,  of  it.  The  influence  of  th^ 
parent  is  an  element  that  comes  in  there  : parents  have- 
an  exceeding  objection  to  their  children  being  “ put.- 
back,”  as  it  is  called,  and  that  is  a trouble  to  a head- 
master who  is  not  very  strong. 

22<344.  So  then,  in  Scotland,  if  the  parents  find  out 
anything  they  don’t  like,  they  express  their  opinions  .f'  • 

freely ! — They  do  very  freely. 

22645.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  parents  here  making 
objections  to  the  manual  or  practical  instruction  ? — 

No,  I liave  never  heard  of  it. 

22646.  Then  may  we  infer  that  they  do  not  object  to 
it  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  objections  would  have  to  be 
filtered  to  me ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  conference 
■with  the  authorities  I should  have  heard  of  any. 

22647.  You  have  never  heard  of  their  objecting 
to  this,  althougli  you  have  lieard  of  their  makiug 
objections  on  other  mattei's? — I have. 

22648.  Now,  as  to  the  best  way  of  introducing 
these  practical  branches  of  schoolwork  that  this  Com- 
misskm  has  to  deal  with,  supposing  that  room  has  to 
be  made  for  them,  are  there  any  subjects  of  the 
ordinary  course  that  you  think  could  either  be- 
dropped,  or  could  have  less  time  allotted  to  them. 

First  let  me  ask  you  was  there  anything  di'opped' 
when  these  subjects  were  introduced  into  your  schools  ? 

— Nothing  was  dropped.  Latterly  there  has  been 
what  we  might  call  the  dropping  of  the  subject  of 
history  to  some  extent. 

22649.  How  is  history  now  dealt  with  in  your 
schools  ? — In  the  Leith  schools  it  is  dealt  with  liy 
means  of  the  reading  books. 

22650.  I believe  in  the  Scotch  Code  it  is  provided 
there  must  be  two  sets  of  readers  in  every  school  in 
all  standards  ? — Yes. 

22651.  And  one  of  these  must  be  a geographical 
or  a historical  reader? — Yes. 

22652.  Or  a combination  of  both? — A combina- 
tion of  both. 

22653.  I saw  a school  geography  of  Chambers 
yesterday,  “ The  Geography  and  History  of  Scotland”? 

— It  is  a common  combination,  but  an  unfortunate 
one,  I think. 
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22654.  Do  you  tliink  that  is  a sufficient  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  It— Geography  is  practically  universally 
■ taught  as  a class  subject,  independently  of  the  readers. 

22655.  It  is  not  prescribed  as  such  in  the  Govern- 
ment Code,  but  the  local  school  authority  exercises 
its  discretion  in  the  choice  of  class  subjects  by  clioosing 
geography  as  a class  subject,  and  then  history  is  taught 
by  means  of  the  readers  ? — Yes,  in  these  Leith  schools. 

22656.  I .should  tell  you  that  in  Ireland  our  present 
arrangement  is,  that  in  all  rural  .schools  lor  boys,  what 
is  called  agriculture  is  taught,  and  I have  seen  it  sug- 
gested that  in  all  town  schools  for  boys,  book-keeping 
should  be  taught — tliat  is  to  make  book-keeping  com- 
pulsory for  boys  in  the  towns,  as  agriculture  is  for 
boys  in  the  country.  Now  if  you  had  your  choice 
between  having  book-keeping  taught  every  boy  in 
lieith  or  having  the  benefits  of  some  kind  of  educa- 
tional manual  work  extended  to  him,  which  would 
you  prefer  ? — The  manual  instruction. 

22657.  Without  any  hesitation  1 — Without  any 
hesitation.  Relative  to  these  class  subjects,  your 
Grace,  might  I mention  just  the  following  figures  ; 
out  of  the  109  schools  in  my  district,  in  the  class 
subjects  you  may  say  they  all  practically  take  two 
class  subjects  ; they  may  take  more,  but  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  gaining  the  grant. 

22658.  There  are  a certain  number  of  subjects 
known  in  the  Code  as  class  subjects  1 — Known  as 
class  subjects,  five. 

22659.  And  the  school  must  take  two  of  those  ? — 
Practically,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  more  if 
they  choose ; but  tliat  is  at  their  own  risk  as  it  were. 

22660.  They  will  not  get  the  grant  for  more  than 
two  subjects  1 — They  don’t  get  the  grant  for  anything 
more,  except  so  far  as  tlie  width  of  their  curriculum 
affects  the  inspector’s  judgment. 

22661.  Mr.  Strutiiers. — But  the  grant  does  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  the  subjects  but  the  quality  of 
the  work  1 — It  depends  on  the  inspector’s  judgment 
-of  the  quality  of  the  class  work.  Out  of  the  109 
•schools  all  tahe  English,  lOS  talce  geography,  then 
the  other  class  subjects  all  tail  off  very  much,  only 
26  take  history,  47  take  elementary  science,  and  13 
take  manual  instruction  as  a class  subject. 

22662.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — We  were  told 
. here  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  English,  that  in  the 
Edinburgh  schools  the  use  of  grammars  in  tiie  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  is  unknown,  that  is,  the  rise  of 
formal  treatises  on  grammar.  Have  you  gone  as  far 
as  that  in  Leith  1 — Not  quite  ; but  the  grammar  in- 
struction is  certainly  to  a great  extent  oral,  not 
dependent  upon  a text-book  in  the  hands  of  the 
children. 

22663.  It  was  mentioned  to  us  yesterday  that  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  reading  lesson  each  day  to 
teach  the  diiidren  as  much  grammar  as  naturally 
^arises  ? — Certainly,  that  is  quite  the  common  practice. 

22664.  And  you  find  that  this  is  a satisfactory  way 
-of  teaching  grammar  1 — It  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  really  teaching  grammar  to  the  child ; I don’t 
think  the  child  could  learn  grammar  from  a text-book 
at  all. 

22665.  That  would  seem  then  to  be  a very  good 
way  of  saving  time,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
system,  such  as  ours  in  Ireland,  where  grammar  is 
tauglit  to  a very  large  extent  out  of  text-books  ? — I 
think  that  is  a waste  of  educational  time  and  effort. 

22666.  Mr.  Harrington. — May  I ask  whetherthe 
language  of  the  children  has  become  less  grammatical 
since  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  this  way  has  been 
introduced  1 — No,  it  has  very  much  improved,  because 
it  is  more  practical, 

22667.  Mr.  Struthers. — I think  you  said  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  reading  of  recent 
years  1 — Decidedly. 

22668.  You  connect  that  with  the  abolition  of 
individual  examination  to  some  extent! — Most  un- 
doubtedly, T think  it  is  a direct  result  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  individual  marking  in  reading. 


22869.  Might  it  be  said  that  the  general  improvs- 
ment  in  school  work  of  recent  years  is  due  to  two 
causes,  the  first  being  the  abolition  of  individual  e.x- 
aminatiou  which  permitted  the  introduction  of  other 
subjects  such  as  hand  and  eye  training  and  science  i 
— That  is  one  cause  undoubtedly. 

22670.  Suppose  we  had  individual  examination 
continued,  is  there  any  probability  that  scinnee  and 
liiind  and  eye  work  would  have  been  taken  u|>  to  the 
extent  they  are  ? — No,  I should  think  it  would  have 
been  an  impossibility. 

22671.  So  that  as  one  step  towards  introducing' 
science  instruction  and  hand  and  eye  instruction  in 
any  country  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  to 
get  lid,  at  any  rate  to  a great  extent,  of  individual 
examination  ?— Yes,  as  a preliminary  to  that  and  on 
other  grounds  besides. 

22672.  But  as  a preliminary  to  the  introduction  of 
such  subjects  as  these  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22673.  Then  you  are  quite  clear  that  the  ordinary 
school  work  in  the  elementary  subjects  strictly  speak- 
ing has  not  deteriorated  in  quality  since  the  intro- 
duction of  these  extra  subjects  1 — Perfectly  clear ; the 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way. 

22674.  Suppose  we  put  it  the  other  way,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  reasonable  proliability  that  wp. 
would  have  got  better  reading  and  arithmetic  if  tlie 
whole  time  of  the  children  were  concentrated  on  these 
subjects'! — I think  not, certainly. 

22675.  There  must  be  variety  in  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction in  order  to  secure-  the  full  working  poweis 
of  the  child ! — There  must  be,  and  that  is  apropos  of 
the  (|uestion  Ai-chbisliop  Walsh  asked  me,  for  I think 
a great  deal  of  time  w;is  wasted  in  hammer,  hammering 
away  at  work  that  was  practically  done  as  f.ar  as  die 
child's  intelligence  was  concerned. 

22676.  The  introduction  of  these  extra  subjects, 
science  and  hand  and  eye  work  has  Jiad  a good  effect 
on  the  teaching  ? — It  has. 

22677.  It  has  made  teachers  consider  what  was  the 
nature  of  education  in  their  schools  instead  of  trying 
to  get  the  children  up  to  the  passing  level  in  the  three 
elementary  subjects ! — That  is  my  opinion. 

22678.  But  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  has 
been  gradual,  has  it  not ; you  spoke  of  hand  and  eye 
work  introduced  into  Leith  two  years  ago,  you  had 
two  years  experience  of  it  as  a complete  school  subject, 
it  had  been  introduced  tentatively  before  that  ! — 'No, 
except  as  kindergarten  occupations  in  the  infant 
schools,  seven  years  before  that. 

22679.  That  was  a very  common  experience  all 
over  Scotland  that  we  had  kindergarten  work  in  the 
infant  department,  but  we  had  no  form  of  hand  and 
eye  training  in  all  the  rest  of  the  schools'? — It  was  so. 

22680.  Was  not  that  connected  witli  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  individual  examination  of  infants  long 
before  individual  examination  was  dispensed  with  in 
the  higher  classes  1 — I think  so  : I have  said  so  in  the 
blue-book  more  than  once. 

22681.  And  for  a long  time  our  infant  departments 
in  general  intelligence  and  work  were  easily  ahead  of 
all  the  otlier  classes  in  the  school  ? —Quite  so. 

22682.  And  we  might  hope  for  an  improvement  in 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  work  in  the  higher 
standards  from  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  ? — 
I think  so,  certainly. 

22683.  So  long  as  the  curriculum  is  not  over- 
loaded ! — Of  course. 

22684.  Which  is  a point  to  be  determined  by 
experience ! — Y es. 

22685.  We  had  a witne.ss  yesterday  who  pointed 
out  the  great  diversity  of  subjects  in  the  highest 
classes  of  an  elementary  school  of  a somewhat 
advanced  kind,  and  put  that  as  a reason  for  being 
rather  chary  about  introducing  woodwork  in  these 
higher  classes,  I daresay  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Scougal, 
that  woodwork  is  very  common  in  secondai-y  schools, 
the  High  school  and  the  Merchant  Company’s 
school ! — ^Yes.  I knew  it  was  taken  up  there,  but  to 
what  extent  I was  not  aware. 
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22686.  We  learned  to-day  that  they  have  not  only 
woodwork  but  metalwork.  So  that  in  these  schools 
they  find  this  side  of  education  quite  compatible 
with  a very  thorough  training  in  what  used  to  be 
the  strictly  classical  branches  of  education! — That 
is  quite  what  I should  have  expected. 

22687.  You  spoke  of  science  being  taught  by  the 
ordinary  class  teacher  rather  than  a special  expert,  I 
sunpose  you  T.hiiik  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  science 
that  the  teacher  possesses  that  is  important  so  much 
as  the  method  by  which  he  teaches  it ! — Certainly. 

22688.  And  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  he 
must  possess  cannot  be  very  great  if  it  is  to  be 
taught  to  these  children  who  are  under  twelve  in  the 
ordinary  schools  1 — It  need  not  be  great  so  long  as  it 
is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes. 

22689.  The  method  is  more  important  than  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge? — Certainly,  at  that 
stage.  , , ^ 

22690.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  ordinary 
class  teacher  to  give  a satisfactory  instruction 
in  science  although  he  is  not  an  expert?— Quite 
possible,  we  have  proved  it  by  experience. 

22691.  The  introduction  of  hand  and  eye  training 
in  its  various  forms  has  been  largely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  that  is  to  say,  the  teachers 
have  taken  to  it  and  in  individual  cases  themselvp 
led  the  way? — Yes,  they  began  so.  Of  course  in 
Leith  it  was  the  result  of  a conference  amongst  the 
teachers  and  the  School  Board  and  myself:  since 
then  you  may  say  it  has  been  compulsory. 

22692.  You  are  Vice-President  of  the  Sloyd 
Association  of  Scotland?— I am. 

22693.  You  know  that  that  Association  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  stimulating  interest  _ among 
teachers  in  this  particular  form  of  instruction? — I 
think  it  did.  , . . 

22694.  And  italso  conducted  classes  for  instructing 
teachers  in  such  subjects  as  cardboard  and  clay- 
modelling ? — Yes. 


22695.  And  that  association  is  very  largely  Edii^rgh. 
composed  of  teachers  ? — It  is  largely.  Oc/.  21. 15S7. 

22696.  So  that  it  shows  that  of  their  own  accord  j£^  AcdrewK. 
teachers  appreciate  the  value  of  this  form  of  work  1 ■ Scougai. 

A very  fair  deduction,  I think. 

22697  Would  you  consider  it  satisfactory  to  have 
infants  and  children  of  six  or  seven  taught  by 
males? — No,  I think  not. 

22098.  You  think  that  in  ordinary  cases  the 
instruction  is  much  more  suitably  and  effectually  given 
by  a female  teacher?— Undoubtedly,  at  that  age. 

1 remember  in  Aberdeen  one  purely  infant  school 
that  was  taught  by  a gentleman  of  pretty  mature 
years,  but  that  was  quite  an  exceptional  experience. 

22699.  Does  the  Scotch  Sloyd  Association  furnish 
a certificate  after  training  in  that  branch?— They 
have  been  aiming  at  that. 

22700.  Mr.  Steutheks. — ;They  issue  a certificate  • 
of  the  work  actually  done  in  the  class. 

22700a.  Mr.  Mollot. — Does  that  certificate  qualify 
the  person  to  give  instruction? — No,  there  is  no 
certificate  to  qualify  them. 

22701.  Rev.  Di%  Evans. — How  many  inspectors 
are  there  in  Scotland? — Twenty-six. 

22702.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  their 
opinions  on  this  subject  of  manual  instruction  are 
similar  to  vours? — Well,  I should  think  there  is 
some  variety.  I cannot  really  speak  for  them.  It  is 
not  a subject  that  has  come  up  very  much  among 
us.  .[  know  several  of  them  whoso  opinions  agree 
with  my  own. 

22703.  Monsignor  Molloy.— In  the  programme 
for  the  physical  science  I find  you  have  chemistry, 
physics,  plant  life,  animal  life,  are  all  those  subjects 
taught  by  the  same  teacher  1 — All. 

22704.  And  you  find  there  is  no  difficulty,  if  a 
teacher  is  properly  prepared,  in  the  same  person 
teaching  all  these  subjects?— No,  I have  not  found 
that. 


Mr.  Robeet  Blaie,  ii.a.,  b.sc.,  Inspector  of  Schools 

22705.  Chaieuan.— You  are  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — 
That  is  so. 

22706.  Which  is  your  district? — “ North  Scotland 
it  is  called,  and  it  extends  from  Haddington  in  the 
south  to  Lerwick  in  the  north,  and  on  the  other 
hand  crossing  over  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness, 
includes  the  Western  Islands. 

22707.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  to  what  e.-Ltent 
woodwork  is  introduced  in  standards  five  and  six  in 
your  district? — In  Edinburgh  we  have  about  two- 
tliirds  of  the  schools  taking  woodwork  ; in  Leith  only 
one,  in  Dundee,  five  or  six,  in  Aberdeen,  three  or  four. 

22708.  What  general  observations  can  you  make 
on  the  subject  of  woodwork?— I don’t  know  that 
there  is  anything  I can  say,  I am  satisfied  with 
the  work  as  far  as  it  goes  in  the  south,  but  I am 
not  yet  satisfied  with  the  work  in  the  North. 

22709  Do  you  call  Aberdeen  the  north  ?• — I mean 
north  of  the  Tay,  We  have  only  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  in  the  south,  and  then  Dundee  and  Aberdeen 
in  the  north. 

22710.  Therefore  you  are  not  satisfied  m Dundee 
and  Aberdeen  ?— No,  although  the  work  is  improving. 
These  schools  have  not  been  so  long  opened  as  the 
Edinburgh  schools. 

22711.  Coming  on  to  drawing,  first  of  all  as  to 
the  teacher’s  qualifications,  what  do  you  say  about 
that  ?— I think  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  have 
from  the  teachers  a qualification  in  freehand  and 
model  drawing  and  geometrical  drawing— as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  called  solid  geometry— and 
blackboard. 

22712.  Do  the  teachers  require  a certificate  in 
drawing? — It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a certificate, 
but  certificates  are  given. 


under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  examined. 

Mr.  Eotert 

22713.  Are  most  of  the  teachers  who  teach  Blair,  m.a. 
drawing  certificated  teachers  ?— No,  you  may  take  n.se. 
it  that  they  are  certificated  teachers  generally  but 
not  in  drawing.  . , , , , £ 

22714.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  oi 
tea'ehers  ’who  have  obtained  certificates  in  drawir^, 
but  who,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  fcheii-  schools, 
have  for  a number  of  years  not  been  in  a position 
to  practise  drawing?— Most  of  the  teachers  who 
have  any  qualification  whatever  have  had  plenty 
of  practice  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  or  as. 
much  as  they  cared  to  have. 

22715.  Therefore  it  would  probably  be  useless  to 
ask  you  the  question  whether  you  think  a man 
who  had  obtained  a certificate  twenty  years  ^0 
and  never  practised  drawing,  would  be  in  a position 
to  teach  drawing  properly? — I am  afraid  not,  I think 
some  who  have  certificates  in  the  present  year  are 
not  in  a position  to  teach  drawing  properly. 

22716  How  did  they  manage  to  obtain  a 
certificate  i£  they  are  not  competent  ?— The  certificate 
is  not  a certificate  of  competency  to  teach,  it  is  only 
of  ability  to  draw.  ,.  • • • 

22717.  Then  there  is  no  system  of  ascei-taming 
whether  a teacher  is  capable  of  teaching  drawing^— • 

No  test.  . 

22718  What  method  would  you  suggest  tor 
assisting  the  teachers?— To  assist  teachers  m 
getting  good  drawing  in  the  schools  is  a question 
ot  beginning  with  the  top ; you  must  have  an 
inspector  who  is  interested  in  or  sympathetic  with 
the  work,  and  he  should  pay  occasional  visits  to 
the  school  without  notice,  he  should  find  the 
teachers  at  their  work,  as  most  certainly  he. 
will  do  in  most  of  tho  schools,  but  it  would  be 
useful  for  him  then  to  take  the  tsachers  aside 
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after  the  lesson  and  show  them  the  faults  that  he 
had  discovered  in  their  drawing  books  or  lesson, 
and  generally  give  them  assistance  on  how  they  should 
have  taken  up  this  or  that. 

22719.  Is  that  the  only  method  that  you  suggest. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  Ireland  it  would 
be  possible,  and,  perhaps,  advisable  that  centres 
should  be  formed  which  should  b(!  under  a competent 
teacher,  and  that  the  teachers  from  the  schools  within 
a get-a-table  area  should  come  in  once  a week  to  re- 
ceive a lesson  in  the  method  of  teaching  drawing. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  plan  1 — I think  it 
would,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  subject ; 
but  you  would  have  to  insist  on  good  training  first  in 
your  training  colleges. 

22720.  Supposing  the  teacher  had  not  been  in  a 
training  college  1 — To  begin  with,  the  teachers  who 
are  now  coming  out  of  the  training  colleges  should  be 
qualified  to  teach  drawing. 

22721.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  made  compulsory 
that  every  teacher  who  is  now  passing,  or  will  in  the 
future  ])ass  through  a training  college  in  Ireland, 
should  he  able  to  teach  drawing  as  well  as  anything 
else  1 — If  you  are  going  to  teach  drawing  in  the 
schools. 

22722.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  a centre  would 
be  better  than  liaving  a jieripatetic  instructor  in  draw- 
ing going  round  to  the  different  schools,  who  should 
see  what  was  going  on,  and  advise  the  teacher  ? — Are 
you  thinking  of  teaching  children  or  teachers  at  the 
centres  1 


22723.  I am  thinking  of  a method  of  helping  the 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves.  One  suggestion  is 
that  there  should  be  a centre  in  the  county  town,  or 
some  town  analogous ; another  is  that  a person 
thoroughly  competent  should  be  stationed  in  the 
centre  and  go  round  to  different  schools,  and  should 
be  present  when  the  drawing  lesson  was  being  given, 
and  if  there  was  anything  wrong  should  interfere 
and  show  how  it  was  to  be  done  ? — I think  the  best 
would  be  a combination  of  the  two.  You  would  have 
first  to  insist  on  the  teacher  at  the  centre  being 
qualified,  and  the  peripatetic  teacher  could  point  out 
the  faults  in  any  system  and  how  to  improve  it. 

22724.  You  have  a sub-head  under  tlie  title  of  the 
yearly  exuraination — what  does  that  mean? — We  hold 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  schools 
which  offer  to  teach  drawing.  Drawing  is  voluntary 
in  the  schools,  and  you  may  say  that  only  the  largest 
schools  in  Scotland  have  taken  it  up — the  town 
schools.  At  the  end  of  each  year  we  hold  an  exami- 
nation, and  I think  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  that  examination.  The  papers  that  are  received 
from  the  children  on  the  day  of  the  examination 
are  partly  marked  by  the  inspectors,  and  partly  sent 
to  South  Kensington.  That  system  is  good  so  lon<^ 
as  it  leaves  to  the  inspector  a fair  control  over  the 
result.  It  would  not  do  to  give  him  full  control,  but 
I think  he  ought  to  have  considerable  control  over  tlie 
I'esult,  so  that  he  can  take  local  circumstances,  and 
whether  the  school  is  improving  or  not,  into  account. 

22725.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  inspectors; 
you  are  an  inspector  under  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment ; but  do  other  inspectoi's  who  are  not  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department — the  ordinary  in- 
spectors of  elementary  education — interfere  bi  the 
matter  of  drawing? — No,  they  don’t. 

22726.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — The  inspectors — like  our 

previous  witness — do  not  inspect  drawing  at  all? 

That  is  so. 

22727.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  make  drawing  obli- 
gatory, do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it 
taught  by  a teacher  who  had  not  a certificate? — Oh, 
yes  ; taught  by  a teacher  who  had  not  a certificate, 
but  the  teacher,  of  course,  would  require  to  know 
something  about  hia  subject. 

22728.  We  might,  perhaps,  teach  writing,  and  the 
teacher  of  writing  might  not  bo  very  competent,  but 
with  the  aid  of  copies,  might  manage  to  teach  very 
well? — ^It  would  be  necessary  for  that  teacher  to 


write  on  the  blackboard,  and  if  he  could  not  write 
fairly  on  the  blackboard  he  would  bo  a bad  teacher 
of  writing,  so  I should  insist  on  all  teachers  beinv 
able  to  draw  on  the  blackboard. 

22729.  It  would  be  desirable,  no  douiit : but  sup- 
posing yon  had  not  any  certificated  teacher  in  the 
scliool,  and  we  were  striving  to  make  drawing  obli«a- 
tory,  would  it  be  possible  to  get  it  taught  in  a school 
of  that  kind'? — Oh,  yes.  It  is  now  taught  in  schools 
by  teachers  who  have  not  certificates. 

22730.  And  you  judge  of  the  teaching  by  the  work 
done  1 — Yes. 

22731.  And  on  such  work  results  are  paid? 

Yes. 

22732.  Mr.  Steuthees. — You  say  it  would  not  do 
1o  give  the  inspector  full  control  in  deciding  the 
grant — on  what  grounds? — The  standard  is  as  likely 
to  drop  as  to  rise  from  the  inspector  having  full 
control,  and  you  must  have  a guarantee  that  it 
won’t  drop,  and  the  guarantee  is  the  central  system 
of  marking. 

22733.  Is  it  necessary  to  send  up  all  the  papers? 
Would  it  not  do  to  send  up  sample  papers  ? — I thiok 
it  would  answer  the  same  purpose  if  the  sau)ple 
was  large  enough. 

22734.  But  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  up  papers  from  each  school  ? — I think  I 
would  have  samjtles  from  every  school.  It  is  the 
tendency  to  drop  T am  afraid  of. 

22735.  You  don’t  think  that  a selection  of  the  in- 
spector’s marking  from  the  whole  of  the  schools  of  his 
district  would  be  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  standard! 
— I don’t  think  it  would. 

22736.  Suppose  the  Department  reserved  to  itself 
power  to  say,  “We  wish  you  to  send  up  the 
papers  of  such  and  such  a school,  with  your  mark- 
ings ” — to  send  for  chree  or  four  from  his  department 
iu  the  course  of  tlie  year  ? —If  the  Department 
selected  the  three  or  four  that  would  be  enough. 

22737.  Captain  Shaw. — You  think  the  inspector 
should  be  a qualified  judge  of  drawing  ? — I think  so. 

22738.  Don’t  you  think  every  inspector  would  be? 
— 1 think  every  inspector  ought  to  be.  I don’t  think 
I can  say  that  every  inspector  is  or  would  be. 

22739.  For  that  reason  it  would  be  desirable  in 
some  oases  that  the  papers  should  be  marked  by  a 
central  authority  where  they  have  experts  in  drawing  1 
— In  addition  to  the  inspector? — Yes. 

22740.  Mr.  Molloy. — Could  you  state  the  number 
of  elementary  schools  in  Scotland  that  are  connected 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department?— You  mean 
schools  taking  drawing  ? 

22741.  No,  altogether? — 900  to  1,000  schools.  Of 
these  the  most  of  them,  of  course,  are  simplv  taking 
drawing  in  connection  with  the  Department. 

22742.  Aud  then,  in  round  numbers,  or  appicxi- 
mately,  the  total  grant  earned  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — £20,000  for  drawing. 

22743.  How  many  of  these  schools  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  are  carried  on  during 
the  day  time,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work, 
even  approximately,  and  how  many  of  them  in  the 
evening  continuation  schools  ? — Do  you  mean  drawing 
only? 

22744.  No;  I want  to  get  at  the  total? — Accord- 
ing to  a new  regulation  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment no  day  elementary  school  can  be  on  theii’ 
books,  except  for  drawing  or  manual  instruction. 

22745.  Then  all  the  other  subjects — heat,  light, 
acoustics,  and  so  on — must  be  carried  on  in  evening 
continuation  schools  ? — Or  in  technical  schools  or 
secondary  schools  in  the  day  time. 

22746.  At  what  time  would  such  elementary 
schools  as  take  up  light,  heat,  and  electricity  give 
the  Jnstruclion — would  it  bo  almost  immediately 
after  the  day  school  ? — If  they  give  instruction  in 
physics  it  is  in  the  evening  continuation  school,  but 
some  are  now  giving  instruction  in  physics  without 
being  on  the  books  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. We  are  in  a curious  position  at  the  present 
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moment.  It  is  dil!Hc.ilt  to  define  where  we  are,  owins? 
to  this  new  regulation  of  the  bcieiice  and  Art  Depart- 
ment that  no  pupil  who  is  on  the  books  of  the  scotch 
Education  Department  for  day  attendance  shall  be 
also  on  their  books  for  day  attendance,  and  an  eflort 
ia  being  made  at  the  present  raoinent  to  get  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  rescind  that  rule— it 

affects  a great  many  schools.  . 

22747.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  duplication  oi 
naymentl — Yes. 

22748.  Mr.  flAiunsGTOii.— Can  you  tell  us  why  it 
is  not  thought  well  to  have  drawing  made  a com- 
pulsory subject  in  the  schools?— I think  it  was  a 
question  for  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  i 
suppose  as  the  control  was  not  in  their  own  hands 
they  did  not  care  to  have  it  compulsory  ; but  I am 

speaking  my  owu  opinion. 

22749.  Would  vou  be  iu  tavour  ot  mailing  it  com- 
pnlsOTvl-^After  a time.  You  wouhl  have  to  give 
notice,' because  the  country  schools  would  not  be  pre- 
pared at  present  to  teach  drawing. 

* 22750.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Woodwork  you  say  is 
taken  in  a certain  number  of  schools,  is  that  in- 
creasing ? — Yes,  rapidly.  ,1*1^1,] 

22751  You  don’t  know  of  any  schools  that  haa 
woodwork  and  gave  it  up  1—1  kuow_  of  one  school,  but 
that  is  exceptional,  and  it  was  given  up  because  it 
-«'as  so  badlv  taught. 

22752.  The  tendency  is  for  the  numbers  to  increase 
and  increase  rapidlyl — Yes. 

00753  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I suppose  the 
reports  on  the  teaching  of  that  school  were  un- 

favourablel— I think  tlmtwas  It.  , . ^ 1 

2"754.  In  the  examination  in  drawing,  i under- 
stand, some  of  the  papers  are  sent  up  to  South 

■Kensington  to  be  marked  1— Yes. 

227.55.  All  are  not  senti — All  are  not  sent ; from 
a third  to  a half.  , , -o- 

22756.  The  Inspector  makes  the  selection) — He 
sends  all  the  papers,  but  he  marks  from  a third  to 
half  himself,  and  then  these,  may  be  re-marked  in 
South  Kensington.  . 1 

32757  Is  the  distinction  beticeen  those,  that  lie 
marks  finally  and  those  tliat  he  does  not  mark  finally, 
u distinction  of  standards,  or  what  is  it : kindly  explam 
to  us  %vhat  occurs  1— It  comes  to  this  ; the  Inspector, 
when  lie  holds  the  examination  in  the  school,  marks 
tlie  first  staiidavcl  and  the  second  and  son.etimes  the 
third  standards  ; these  papers,  with  the  tourtli,  faith, 
and  sixtli,  are  then  sent  up  to  South  Kensmgton. 

2275S.  Without  the  Inspector’s  having  marked  the 
papers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  .sixth_  stiiuclards  1— 
Without  his  having  marked  the  fouith,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

22759  Mr.  Strotheks. — And  is  the  work  in  the 
first  standard  on  paper  1— It  is  on  slates,  it  would  not 
be  sent  unless  it  was  done  on  paper ; it  may  be  done 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  W'^alsh.— The  Inspector 
marks  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  standards, 
and  does  not  mark  the,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  but  sends 
up  all  the  exercises  that  are  on  paper,  and  this  may 
include  the  first  standard,  or  it  may  not  1— It  mav. 

22761.  Chairman.— Does  South  Kensingion  look 
at  tJiem  aUl— Eiery  paper  is  marked  m South  Ken- 
sington— the  individual  paper  is  marked. 

‘>‘>762  In  addition  to  the  Inspector’s  marking) — 
Sometimes  if  he  is  an  Inspector  whose  reports  are 
steady,  they  can  overlook  some  of  lus  markings,  but 
if  he'  was  au  inspector  who  is  unsteady  they  would 
not  overlook  his  markings. 

22763.  You  mean  that  they  would  not  take  his 
markings  as  satisfactory,  without  some  revision  1— 
It  comes  to  this,  that  they  may  or  may  not  re-mark 
fitaudavds  one,  two,  or  three.  If  the  Inspector  is  one, 
you  may  say,  whose  marks  are  usually  steady,  I think 
it  would  be  all  right : they  would  not  re-mark  all  lus 
standards. 

22764.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— You  mean  they 
would  accept  his  marking  ofi-haiid.  if  he  is  an  Inspector 
in  whose  iudgment  tliey  have  confidence  ?—Exact!y. 


22765.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  examination  for  Edinburgh, 
certificates  in  drawing  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  0^,  21, 189T. 
candidate’s  power  to  teach  drawing  1— Practically  so.  ^ 

22766.  Although  the  certificate  is  a oert^cate 
testifying  to  his  capacity  to  teach  1— His  ability  to  ^ 

227G7.  Is  that  what  the  certificate  is  supposed  to 
certify  to  1— The  certificate  is  supposed  to  signify  the 
ability  to  draw,  I believe.  _ 

22768.  Surely  it  jirofesses  to  attest  his  ability  te 
teach  drawing)— It  is  a teacher’s  certificate,  it 
ought  to  be  of  ability  to  teach.  It  is  called  “ ihe 
Elementary  Drawing  Certificate.” 

22769.  That  is  my  ])oint : it  is  a teacher  s certifi- 
cate, so  it  must  be  presumed  to  attest  lus  fitness  to 
teach?— Yes.  ^ x 1 • 

22770.  And  yet  his  fitness  to  teach  is  not  tested  m 
any  way  at  the  examination  upon  which  this  certifi- 
cate is  mven  ?— Except  tliat  imiiks  may  be  added  for 
the  teacher’s  drawing  on  the  blackboard ; but  they  may 
not  offer  themselves  for  examination  m that. 

22771.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  under  the  tocience 
and  Art  Department  a person  may  get  a teacher’s 
certificate  iu  drawing  without  his  ever  having  been 
examined  as  to  his  capacity  to  teach  ? — He  may. 

22772.  Y'ou  surely  don’t  consider  that  a satisfactory 
arrangement  ? — I do  not. 

22773.  It  is  the  system  in  Ireland,  I am  bound  to 
say,  as  well  a.s  here,  Irat  I hope  that  we  in  Ireland 
shall  soon  be  rid  of  it.  Now,  which  would  you  consider 
the  better  test  of  a person’s  fitness  to  teach  drawing 
examining  some  piece  of  drawing  that  had  been  done  by 
him  or  ascertainiog  the  nature  of  liis  teaching,  judging 
it  if  you  will,  by  the  results,  taking  them  on  a large 
scale,  iu  his  school !— I should  say  the  second  teas  a 
better  plan.  , i 

22774.  Suppose  you  found  a teacher  uniformly  oral- 
most  iinifonnly  successful,  so  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
pniiils  iu  his  school  showed  a good  capacity  for  arawing 
when  examined  by  the  Inspector,  would  you  not  con- 
sider that  a much  better  evidence  of  the  mans  fitness 
to  teach  drawing  than  anything  you  could  arrive  at 
by  such  an  examination  as  is  now  held  ?— Certainly. 

22775.  And  would  not  the  same  principle  seem  to 
apply  to  other  subjects  as  well  1— Yes. 

^22776.  Is  there  not  in  your  Training  Colleges  a 
professor  of  method,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  students  learn  how  to  teach,  and  learn  good  sound 
methods  of  teaching  ? — I believe  so.  _ 

22777.  But  the  operation  of  that  section  ot  the 
Training  College  work  does  not  extend  to  drawing  ) 

—No  ■ and  I tliiuk  that  even  when  the  students  go 
from  the  college  into  the  practising  schools,  a drawing 
lesson  is  tho  last  thing  they  would  think  of  practising. 

22778.  Of  course  you  regard  that  also  as  a very 
serious  delect? — I do.  x x x xi,., 

22779.  Perhaps  it  comes  to  some  extent  from  tne 
divided  authority  between  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  the  Education  Department  ?— i tlimk 
it  rather  depends  on  the  system  that  exists  111  the 
Training  Colleges. 

2->786  Are  not  the  Traiumg  Colleges  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department  ?— I 
don’t  think  I could  say  that,  they  are  denominational 

°° '"no  doubt ; but  they  are  conducted  under 
the  rules  of  the  Education  Department?— Yes,  and 
assisted  by  the  Education  Department. 

22782.  That  is,  they,  as  Training  Colleges,  are 
administered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  the 
Education  Department,  whilst  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  no  voice  in  the  maLter?— iSot  as  a 
whole;  we.  Inspectors  go  into  the  Training  Colleges 
and  inspect  what  is  going  on. 

22783.  There  is  a divided  responsibility  to  that 
extent? — Yes.  , . 

22784.  -Yndone  of  the  results  of  it,  surely  a veiy 
inconvenient  one,  is  diat  there  is  a professor  of 
method  who  examines  the  capacity  of  the  studente  to 
teach  the  other  subjects,  but  does  not  pay  miy  heed 
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to  their  capacity  to  teach  drawing?— It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  instructor  of  method  would  be 
capable  of  teaching  them. 

22785.  He  is  an  official  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment?—Yes;  i.e.,  he  is  an  official  of  the  Training 
College,  workmg  under  the  Education  Department. 

22786.  The  Education  Department  looks  after  the 
teaching  of  method  in  those  brandies  of  work  with 
wliieh  it  has  to  do,  and  does  not  look  after  the 
teaching  of  method  in  tlie  case  of  drawing,  which  is 
altogether  outside  its  province  ? — So  far  as  I under- 
stand. I thought  yon  would  like  to  see  what  could 
be  done  by  a teacher  who  is  not  working  under  our 


rules  ( producing  examples).  He  is  enthusiastic  but 
is  not  v'orking  for  the  grant.  This  i.s  a secondary 
.scliool,  but  these  children  are  about  the  a»e  of 
primary  school  children. 

227S7.  We  were  told  that  primary  and  secondary 
schools  heie  nm  on  somewhat  parallel  lines  the 

distinction  being  rather  social  than  educational? I 

only  know  one  really  .secondary  school , which  really 
begins  at  secondary  work. 

22788.  Is  it,  then,  that  the  secondary  schools  here 
ai'e  really  primary  schools  for  children  of  a liio-her 
social  class? — And  they  go  further  than  the  Board 
schools. 


Miss  Giiihrie 
Wright. 


Miss  GuTuaiF.  Wright,  Hon.  Secretary,  Edinburgh  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  examined. 


227S9.  CnAiR5i.A,N'.— Will  you  tell  the  Coininis- 
■sioners  what  are  tlie  aiTangemente  for  teachin'r 
cookery  to  teachers  in  tlie  Edinburgh  School  of 
Domestic  Economy,  of  which  I think  you  are  the 
Honorary  Secretary  ?— I am.  Our  anangoinents  are 
on  two  lines,  one  for  teacliers  of  all  branches,  from  the 
cheapest  cookery  up  to  high  class  club  cookery,  and 
the  other  is  for  artizan  and  jjlaiu  cookerj-.  One  ex- 
tends to  a ininimura  of  eight  inontiis,  and  the  other 
to  a minimum  of  six  months,  and  the  details  of  wliat 
we  give  in  the  minimum  training  is  stated  on  page  4 
of  our  prospectus,  that  is  tl.e  minimum,  but  we  go  far 
beyond  that. 

22790.  To  what  class,  in  j'our  opinion,  should 
cookery  be  taught  in  public  schools,  and  by  whom, 
tlie  class  teacher  or  a special  teacher  ? — For  some  time 
niy  school  taught  in  the  Edinburgh  Board  schools  and 
in  Leith.  The  Boards  tJien  formed  their  own  staff  of 
cookery  teachers.  And  we  then  formed  tlie  opinion, 
wJiicli  we  have  nf)t  seen  since  any  ground  to  go  back 
from,  that  very  young  children  do  not  benefit 
adequately  by  it,  they  forget  it  before  they  turn  it  to 
any  purpose,  aud  therefore  it  should  be  thrown  as 
far  on  as  possible  in  the  elementary  school  teaching. 
The  Board  have  not  control  over  the  children  after 
they  leave  school,  but  it  would  have  been  better  even 
after  the  oi-dinary  school  years ; but  the  arrangement 
then  made  was  one  which  we  thought  desirable  and  a 
good  one,  namely,  that  the  children  of  the  5th,  6th, 
and  ex-6th  Standards  should  liave  cookery,  and  the 
children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  many  of  the 
children  of  the  4th  Standard  being  in  our  ojiinion, 
and  in  that  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  at  that 
time  too  young  for  it. 

22791,  As  regards  the  teachers,  do  you  prefer  a 
class  teacher  or  a special  teacher  in  connection  with 
a primary  scliool  ? — If  the  class  teacher  could  give  the 
time  for  being  fully  qualified,  aud  could  do  full 
justice  to  that  subject,  then  I think  tliei-e  is  a 
considerable  advantage  in  the  same  teacher  conduct- 
ing all  the  classes  throughout  her  work  ; but  I think 
from  what  we  have  gathered,  generally  those  teachers 
ai-e  content  with  very  much  too  little  training,  those 
who  are  already  teachers  in  other  departments,  and 
with  the  large  number  of  subjects  M'hicb  they  have  to 
impress  upon  the  children,  they  cannot  give  such 
adequate  attention  to  cookery  as  a special  teacher 
could.  And  under  these  circumstances,  I should  say 
It  is  a decided  advantage  to  have  a special  teacher. 

22792.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether 
in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  they  generally  have  special 
teachers? — Ithink,  entirely. 

22793.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tJie  jiossibility 
of  wider  training  in  housewifery  as  distinguished 
from  cookery?— Our  school  is  waiting  to  see  how 
that  subject  is  worked  out  in  London;  there  are 
some  centres  there  where  it  is  being  tried,  I take  for 
graiiled  it  is  housewifery  for  elementary  school 
children  you  mean,  because  we  have  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  young  ladies,  you  will  see  at  page  3,  a veiy 
good  training  for  housewife’s  diploma  for'  young 
ladies,  which  embraces  the  subject  pretty  exhaustively. 
But  for  children  in  elementary  schools  it  seems  to 


have  been  accompanied  by  a good  many  difficulties 
aud  from  all  we  have  heai-d  yet  of  the  experiment  it 
seems  to  us,  as  far  as  we  have  talked  over  it,  that 
the  expense  is  probably  in  excess  of  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  anything 
equivalent  to  a house  training  in  any  place  that  is  not 
a house,  it  is  more  or  less  make-belief.  Wc  very 
strongly  go  in  for  the  teaching  of  cookery  aud  laundry 
work  as  being  special  subjects  which  can  be  well 
taught  to  children,  because  the  knowledge  can  be 
kept  in  their  minds  until  they  bring  it  into  operation. 
It  is  of  value  so  far  as  it  goes ; but  working  the 
liraotica!  details  of  a house  always  seems  to  us 
accompanied  by  many  difficulties,  aud  we  are  rather 
ill  a waiting  attitude  towards  that. 

22794.  Mr.  H.ariumgton. — Does  the  presence  of  the 
special  teacher  for  cookery  cause  any  friction  in  the 
schools  with  the  ordinary  teacher  ?— Friction  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  very  difficult  for  the  cookery  classes 
to  be  given  full  justice  to,  for  this  reason,  that  whereas 
in  England  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  separated, 
and  the  girls’  classes  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  of 
cookery  getting  its  full  share  of  attention ; in  Scotland 
our  experience  was  at  the  time  we  taught — I am  not 

able  to  speak  of  the  present  arrange-nent but  our 

experience  was  that  cookery  rather  interfered  with 
the  other  subjects,  aud  drafting  children  out  of  classes 
in  small  numbers  interfered  with  the  class  arrano-e- 
ments,  ° 

22795,  The  reason  I asked  the  question  is,  that  we 
found  in  Ireland,  where  the  schools  are  not  mixed 
except  in  the  infant  bi-ancJip«,  chat  the  teacher  of  the 
ordinary  .school  rather  resents  the  time  of  the  children 
being  taken  np  with  cookery  when  a.  sjieoial  teacher 
is  brought  in? — That  was  our  e.^perience,  or  rather  it 
wa.s  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  die  school  «• 
classes. 

22796.  To  what  extent  is  cookery  taught  in  rural 
schools  in  Scotland  ? — It  is  taught  in  a good  many  of 
tliem  ; I am  not  able  to  give  you  statistics  as  to  the 

general  teaching  throughout  Scotland,  my  2iait  has  to 

do  with  the  training  of  teachers. 

22797.  Can  you  say  whether  the  teaching  given  in 
the  rural  schools  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
peojile  in  their  homes  afterwards  ?— That  I have  no 
knowledge  of.  I have  more  knowledge  of  the  public 
classes  connecteil  with  our  school  throughout  the 
country,  T ha-.  e only  hearsay  information  of  anything 
else;  I don’t  think  it  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  give 
you. 

22798.  Is  laundry  work  much  taught  in  the 
schools  in  this  district?- It  is  taught  in  Ediuburgh 
anil  I think  iu  Glasgow,  J don’t  know  of  its  beiag 
taught  in  any  other  elementaiy  schools. 

22/99.  Do  you  consider  it  a suitable  subject  for 
an  elementary  school  ? -Quite  .suitable. 

22800.  Has  it  oducatioiiiil  advantages? Yes,  it  is 

a good  manual  art,  and  it  has  very  direct  /idvantages 
for  the  girls  in  their  own  h^mes,  and  helps  them  'to 
pass  on  to  a money-making  employmeiil. 

22S01.  I notice  one  of  your  .subjects  is  “house 
book-keeping,’’  is  that  taught  to  the  girls  in  elementary 
schools? — No,  that  is  j/art  of  the  training  we  give  to 
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those  who  go  in  for  the  Ijonsr-vviftTv  diploma;  we  at 
first  called  it  book-keeping  and  it  rather  frightened 
them ; all  wc  teaeli  i.s  what  yonng  ladies  have  to 
keep  in  their  own  houses,  the  house-book. 

22802.  Rev.  Di'.  Wilsos. — I suppose  von  turn 
jour  attentjon  mainly  to  the  artizan  and  plain 
cookery  ^ — ihat  is  the  part  we  have  always  given  the 
gi-eatest  imjjortaiiee  to  in  onr  school,  as  being  the 
most  important  nationally, 

22803.  You  prefer  that  the  ordinary  teacher  of  tl)e 
school  should  teach  if  she  is  at  all  competent  to  do 
so  ? — It  is  an  important  “ if,”  because  T have  not  vet 
kaown  of  any  teacliers  in  the  schools  being  fully 
trained,  and  the  training  we  at  one  time  proposed  to 
give  as  a niinimuin  in  our  ti-aining  school  there  was 
so  much  pressure  put  upon  the  teachers  in  trainino-  in 
other  ways  that  they  tried  to  minimise  it  on  us. 

22804.  So,  up  to  this  date  an  expert  is  a nece.ssitv  ? 
—I  think  so. 

22805.  "VVe  saw  in  London  a case  where  an 
artizan’s  house  was  taken,  so  many  rooms,  and  every 
department  connected  with  the  house  was  taught, 
have  j’ou  anything  of  that  sort  hero?— ‘VVe  have  not; 

one  of  our  committee  just  returned  yesterday  from  a’ 

visit  to  the  London  centres  and  specially  saw  those 
arrangements  with  a view  to  a consideration  of  the 
subject. 

22806.  You  regard  cookery  and  laundry  as  the 
essentials  of  housowifery  ?— Yes,  and  as  practicable 
to  feadi  ill  elouieutary  schools. 

22807.  Cir AIRMAN. — I think  you  have  some  obser- 
vations you  would  like  to  make  about  kindergarten? 
—No.  The  only  observation  I would  make  is  that 
there  are  a considerable  variety  of  ways  in  which 
cookeiy,  for  example,  is  taught  to  children;  our 
different  schools  have  worked  things  out  in  different 
ways;  our  school,  and  I,  individually,  have  always 
had  a very  strong  feeling  that  for  cookery  and 
laundry  also  the  classes  should  be  small ; the  teacher 
cannot  do  justice  to  a large  class  at  a time,  and  not 
more  than  two  children  should  work  together  at  one 
dish. 

22808.  But  how  many  in  a-  class  About  fourteen 
18  a very  good  number ; eighteen  or  twenty-four  has 
been  attemjited,  but  we  have  rather  declined  the  work 
than  take  it  under  such  circumstances — the  teacher 
cannot  do  justice  to  that  number. 

22809-  Most  Rev.  Dr.  WAnsn.— Are  there  more 


children  going  in  for  the  cookery  certificate  now  than 
went  in  for  it  fonncrly  ? — I believe  so,  but  I have  not 
so  much  detailed  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  Board  schools.  All  our  schools  are  doing  their 
best  to  work  out  the  best  inethods.  Our  own  school 
is  at  present  liojiing  to  make  some  alteration  and 
developments. 

22810.  Has  any  change  been  recently  made  in  the 
Education  Code  that  would  act  adversely  to  the  teach- 
ing of  cookery  ? — I don’t  think  so.  The  last  arrange- 
ments issued  as  to  the  training  of  teachers  by  our 
Scotch  Code  were  not  so  specific ; they  were  I'ather  loft 
vague  to  allow  the  schools  to  follow  their  own  way  in 
matters.  But  I think  they  will  be  more  specific 
shortly,  and  our  school  bas  made  a representation  to 
tlie  Scotch  Education  Dejiartment,  both  our  Edin- 
burgh school  and  the  Glasgow  school.  Sir  Hemy 
Craik  authorised  me  to  mention  this  to  day,  with  a 
view  to  see  if  the  School  Board  would  afford  us  the 
necessary  facilities  for  the  training  of  teacheis  in 
teaching  actual  classes  of  children,  and  Sir  Henry  has 
written  both  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  School 
Boards  upon  this  subject.  We  are  rather  at  a dis- 
advantage in  Scotland  as  compared  with  England  in 
the  training  of  teachers  in  teaching,  because  in 
England  so  many  schools  are  voluntary  schools,  and 
many  of  those  work  with  tlie  schools  of  cookery.  In 
Scotland  the  system  is  almost  entirely  a Board  school 
system,  and  those  have  their  own  staffs  of  teacLer?. 

22811.  You  don’t  work  here  on  the  centre  system 
— having  centres  for  such  subjects  as  cookety  set  up 
for  a number  of  schools  in  a neighbourhood— as  they 
do  in  England  1 — Yes ; in  England  they  work  more  on 
the  centre  system, 

22812.  Mr.  Harrington. — Are  there  introduced 
into  the  reading  books  in  the  elementary  schools  here, 
little  simple  lessons  on  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
evils  of  strong  drink,  and  so  forth  ? — That  I am  not 
aware  of. 

22813.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  in  the  reading 
lesson? — Yes;  I think  even  matters  of  cookeiy  could 
be  inti’odnced  into  reading  lessons,  and  in  dictation 
w'ork  I think  cookery  work  might  be  advantageously 
used.  I think  Sir  Tliomas  Acland,  in  England,  at 
one  time  made  an  effort  of  that  kind,  and  it  worked 
advantageously,  so  as  not  to  have  so  much  writing  in 
the  cookeiy  class,  and  yet  to  utilise  the  instruction 
from  one  class  to  the  other. 


Eclinl)Urghl 
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Principal  Grant  Ogilvie,  Herioi 
2^14.  CiiAiRMAN.-IbelieveyouaretliePrincipalo 

the Henot  Watt  College  in  Edinburgh ?— Yes,  my  lord 
2.815.  You  have  paid  consideral)le  attention  t< 
drawing  and  manual  training  in  primary  schools  a; 
preparatory  to  teclmical  instruction  ? — I think  tlial 
as  a preparation  for  technical  instruction,  the  firsi 
essential,  and  really  the  only  essential,  is  a sounc 
elementary  education;  putting  the  matter  quite 
generally,  drawing  J regard  as  an  essential  part  of  an 
elementary  education,  manual  instruction  should  find 
IM  place  111  elementary  education  on  grounds  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  il^s  necessity  as  a prepara- 
on  or  technical  work.  A most  important  aspect 
ot-elementaiy  education,  from  the  point  ofview  of  such 
insti-uction  as  is  given  under  my  direction,  that  is 
ustruction  to  adults  wlio  are  engaged  in  technical 
operations,  and  require  to  prosecute  their  education,  is 
wiat  they  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  arith- 
loetic,  a pi-actical  knowledge  of  com  and  that 

they  should  be  able  to  use  their  drawing.  The 
naency  m teaching  drawing  is  to  teach  it  as  a siib- 
1 ot,  which  IS  of  importance,  simply  for  its  own 
puiposes.  Now,  if  that  be  tlie  only  aspect  in 
nicti  a student  regards  it,  he  does  not  make  use 
It  as  a tool,  In  teclmical  education,  drawing 
fn...  principally  as  a tool,  and  there- 

infLi  ordiuaiy  school  work  it  can  bo 

reduced  into  every  lesson — there  are  very  few 


Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  examined. 

lessons  it  cannot  aid — and  the  more  it  is  introduced  as 
an  acquirement  of  use,  and  not  merelv  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  impil  as  a pre- 
)jaratioii  for  his  teclmical  instruction  afterwards. 
W hen  I speak  oi  the  ajiplicatiou  of  composition,  and 
so  on,  the  difficulty  that  1 find  is  that  an  adult,  who, 
no  doubt,  was  quite  able  to  wrirean  essay  upon  a cat, 
or  a holiday, or  honesty,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  a school 
exercise,  fails  when  you  put  him  down  to  describe  some 
object  which  is  placed  before  him,  suppose  it  were 
merely  a chair,  or  again  if  you  ask  him  to  give  an 
intelligible  description  of  that  object,  or  of  an  ink 
bottle,  anything  in  front  of  him,  he  does  not  know 
where  to  begin.  Similarly  he  is  quite  at  a loss  when 
asked  to  describe  jierhaps  in  words,  apart  from  writing, 
a simple  action  performed  by  him.  That  is  more  a 
question  of  the  method  of  teaching,  and  what  is  desir- 
able in  that,  is  leather  tJiat  the  attention  of  teachers 
be  directed  to  that  aspect  of  composition,  because, 
after  all,  tliat  is  the  final  test  in  life  of  composition 
for  these,  pupils. 

22816.  Bo  you  think  that  in  arithmetic  there  is  too 
much  evidence  of  a tendency  to  lose  sight  of  ends,  in 
figures  ? — In  testing  a pujiil,  even  an  adult,  who  lias 
been  away  from  school  a year  or  two,  if  one  put.s  an 
arithmetical  question  on  a blackboard,  or  in  a paper  in 
the  ordiuaiy  form  in  which  it  aiipcars  in  the  text-book, 
say  multiply  6 indies  by  57,  he  will  work  it  out  all 
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right,  but  if  you  put  to  the  same  adult  the  quesbiou  in 
this  form : " Each  fiooring  board  in  this  room  is  6 
inches  broad,  there  are  57  flooring  boards,  vrhat  is 
the  breadth  of  the  floor,”  he  is  in  a great  difficulty. 
Adult  pupils  show  they  have  not  regarded  arithmetic 
as  connected  with  an  end,  they  regard  it  as  they  regard 
drawing  and  school  exercises. 

22817.  A sort  of  abstraction?— Yes  ; I would  urge 
that  arithmetic  should  be  worked  in  on  every  possible 
occasion,  in  the  various  lessons  a child  may  have, 
and  that  questions  should  be  set  on  measurements 
taken  actually  before  the  pupil.  For  instance  geo- 
graphy ; I think  I am  right  in  saying  it  would  be  ari 
exceptional  thing  to  find  a teacher  set  an  arithmetical 
question  in  the  course  of  a lesson  in  geography,  yet 
there  would  be  much  advantage  in  such  an  exercise  as 
connecting  the  distances  between  towns  with  the  times 
of  travelling  between  them. 

22818.  Do  the  teachers  in  Scotland  ever  ask,  as  is 
done  in  Ireland,  the  length  of  rivers  and  heights 
of  mountains? — I have  no  doubt  they  do ; but  that  is 
an  efibrt  of  memoiy. 

22819.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— They  might  ask  : 

“ Bow  long  would  you  take  travelling  down  a river 
going  at  so  many  miles  an  hour  ? " — Yes,  an  intelligent 
teacher  would  do  that,  and  unless  the  subject  is  applied 
in  that  way  throughout  the  whole  of  the  child’s  educar 
tion,  he  can  never  have  a gi'a.sp  of  the  work. 

22820.  OnAiEMAif. — Have  you  given  attention  to 
the  subject  of  woodwork  in  primary  schools?— But 
little  ; not  very  much. 

22821.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?— I think  wood- 
work is  a very  excellent  thing  iu  its  proper  place,  my 
own  impression  is  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  advantage  in  those  schools  in  which  it  was  first 
introduced  in  Britain— that  is  secondary  schools— 
those  schools  where  the  children  continue  beyond 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  their  manual  training  going  on,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  behindhand  in  entering  upon  an  apprenticeship 
subsequently.  At  the  same,  I doubt  whether  carpentiy 
is  the  best  form  of  manual  training  for  an  elementary 
school.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  are  simifler  opera- 
tions that  would  be  of  advantage,  but  I must  say  that 
my  experience  in  that  matter  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  attach  any  particular  importance  to  ray  view. 

22822.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaks, — Apart  from  the  benefit  of 
drawing,  as  apjilied  to  ai-t  and  industry,  I suppose  you 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  profitable  to  the  individual 
student  himself?— Undoubtedly ; I consider  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  training  of  a [mi>il  in  a primary 
school,  I think  manual  training,  including  drawing  and 
other  occupations  of  a simple  kind,  are  essential  parts  of 
training  during  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction. 

22823.  Drawing,  I suppose,  teaches  the  pupils  ob- 
servation ? — Certainly. 

22824.  And  1 suppose  writing  is  a manual  train- 
ing ?— Yes. 

22825.  And  drawing  aids  in  traiiung  the  hand  as 
well  as  writing?— Yes. 

22826.  So  that  the  pui)il  himself  is  benefited  apart 
fi-om  any  applicathm  that  may  be  made  of  it  to  parti- 
cular arts ; is  benefited  by  having  been  taught  drawing  ? 
Very  much  so. 

22827.  Doyou  think  that  the  Governmentlnapectm-s, 
taking  the  Inspectors  in  the  average,  are  competent 
judges  of  drawing? — Yes. 

22828.  And  might  he  depended  upon  to  inspect 
di-awing? — From  the  point  of  view  that  I regard 
drawing,  that  is,  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  general 
elementary  education,  I consider  that  a Government 
inspector  is  amply  qualified  to  judge  of  tlie  efficiency 
of  the  teacMng  towards  that  end.  I would  not  ask 
a Government  inspector  to  judge  of  drawing  where 
one  was  trusting  to  the  teaching  as  an  art  education. 

22829.  Do  you  think  a Government  inspector  a 
competent  judge  of  needlework? — I don’t  know;  he 
may  be. 

22830.  Well,  it  is  just  taking  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion, so  that  we  might  be  able  to  see  whether  in- 


spectors generally,  if  they  can  judge  needlewoi-k 
properly,  might  not  also  judge  drawing  properly  ?_I 
don’t  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  actual  finished 
accuracy  of  the  result  in  the  drawing  exercises  as  J 
do  to  the  method  in  wliich  the  work  is  set  about,  and 
I think  that  any  gentleman  who  is  selected  for  the 
position  of  inspector  of  schools  is  necessarily  a suffi- 
ciently qualified  judge  of  tue  educational  result 
whicli  has  been  produced  by  the  drawing.  The  average 
inspector  of  schools  is  able  to  tell  when  a picture  is. 
out  of  drawing.  I think  he  would  be  much  more 
ready  to  judge  of  simpler  points  raised  in  elementary 
drawing. 

22831.  Mr.  Haeuingtox. — I suppose  a consider- 
able numbei-  of  boys  fi-om  elementary  schools  here  go- 
into  business  offices?— Yes:  very  large  numbers. 

22832.  Do  you  thinlc  tlie  system  of  aritlimotie  as 
taught  is  sufficiently  practical  to  be  of  much  value  to 
them  when  they  go  to  business  afterwards? — The 
system  of  aritlunetic  is  all  right  itself,  but  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  apply  it;  but,  for  those  going  into-' 
offices,  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty,  because  tlie 
questions  that  occur  are  generally  of  the  type  of 
questions  that  are  given  in  the  arithmetic  books. 

22833.  Don’tyon  think  agreat  deal  could  be  donehy 
the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  the  decimal  system 
into  schools? — Very  much  more.  I believe  that 
boys  who  go  to  business  with  a good  knowledge  of 
the  decimal  system,  become  much  more  valualde  as 
clerks  afterwards.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  fii-st 
thing  we  teach  every  pupil  who  comes  up  fur 
technical  instruction  is  decimal  fractions,  but  we 
don’t  call  them  decimal  fractions.  We  are  careful  to 
base  them  on  certain  units  of  the  metric  system,  aud 
take  measurements  before  the  pnpils ; or,  if  these 
are  agricultural  students,  the  first  thing  we  teach 
them  is  the  Chain,  which  is  the  only  British  decimal 
measure,  as  a concrete  illustration.  Personally  I 
hold  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  the  teaching  of 
calculation  by  decimals  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

22834.  Do  you  think  it  is  sufficiently  taught  in 
your  primary  schools  at  present? — No,  I do  not; 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  to  begin  by  teaching  it. 

22835.  So  tliat  boys  in  Scotland  are  at  a great  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  foi-eign  boys?— Yes; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  time  lost. 

22836.  in  learning  arithmetic  owing  to  onr  compli- 
CAted  system  ? — Yes. 

22837.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsox. — Youv.s  is  a technical 
school  ? — The  main  part  of  the  institution  is.  It  lias 
evening  classes  for  adults  who  are  engaged  iu  bii.siness 
or  manufactures. 

22838.  Have  yon  a clay  school  as  well  ?— AVe 
have  day  classes,  but  they  are  for  pupils  who  have 
passed  through  a secondary  school — sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age. 

22839.  Do  many,  attend  that  evening  school  ?— 
3,700. 

22840.  At  wliat  time  ? — The  average  period  would 
be  two  evenings  a week,  so  that  there  would  be  about 
1,500  in  attendance  each  evening. 

22841.  You  have  accommodation  for  those  num- 
bers ? — ^Yes. 

22842.  What  will  they  now  be  chiefly  occupied 
at? — The  occupations  vary  just  as  much  as  the  occu- 
pations in  the  town  do.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
all  the  ordinary  science  subjects,  then  the  techuical 
siibjrets  in  relation  to  the  trades  of  greatest  im- 
portanee  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  commercial  subjects, 
aud  modern  languages  and  art. 

22843.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — In  a paper  of 
yours  that  has  come  before  onr  Commission,  you 
make  an  important  distinction  between  the  place  that 
drawing  should  hold  in  a system  of  general  primary 
education  and  the  place  it  should  hold  in  a course  of 
preparation  for  technical  instruction  ? — Yes. 

22844.  You  consider  that  the  question  can  be  con- 
sidered under  both  these  aspects — first,  in  so  far  as 
drawing  is  a preparation  for  the  work  of  a technical 
school ; and,  secondly,  even  apart  from  any  reference 
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+0  the  work  of  a technical  school'!— Yes  ; I consider  c 
that  a case  for  a full  and  adequate  training  in  drawing  s 
could  be  made  out  on  its  importance  as  a paH  of  g 
ffPneral  education  alone  ; but  I consider  further,  that 
!ven  if  that  were  not  the  case,  one  could  show  sufli-  e 
cient  reason  for  its  being  included  in  school  work  as  c 
a part  of  the  preparation  for  technical  training.  £ 

22845.  Does  tlie  same  not  apjdy  to  manual  instruc-  5 
^ion  ^hlo,  I do  not  think  that  of  manual  instruction,  i 
I have  no  infonnar.ion  which  leads  me  to  considei- 
nianual  instruction  in  primary  schools  an  essential 
nirt  of  the  preparation  for  technical  instruction.  1 
ionaiiler,  however,  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
elen.entarj  education  That  is  to  say,  m the  technical 
instrnctiou  of  the  nih.il,  wc  do  not  bmid  upon  or 
make  use  of  the  manual  training  which  has  lieon 
aiveii  during  the  primary  school  years.  . , , 

'’2846  Precisely  so;  that  was  what  I wished  you 
to  explain.  I was  afraid  your  first  answer  might  be 
misunderstood.  You  regard  manual  instruction  as  at 
importance  in  tbe  primary  school,  quite  aEart  from 
all  consideration  of  its  relation  to  technical  educa- 

22847.  You  are  quite  dear  upon  thatl — Quite 

*^^^22848.  You  would,  therefore,  consider  it  a fatal 
mistake  to  say,  “ Let  us  have  none  of  this  work  in  the 
primavv  school ; let  us  reserve  everythmg  of  that 
kind  for  those  technical  schools  that  the  pupils  may 
afterwards  go  to  1”— I should ; but,  may  I add 
that,  the  distinction  T have  drawn  leads  to  an 
important  qualification  of  the  nature  or  the  iioik 
which  is  to  be  given  as  manual  instruction. 

22849.  I intend  to  come  to  that  afterwards,  out, 
first  taking  manual  instruction  in  itself,  you  consider  it 
would  be  a fatal  mistake  to  separate  it  from  a com- 
plete system— or  a svstem  professing  to  be  complete 
in  primary  education,  and  to  reserve  it  altogether  tor  a • 

technical  schooH— Yes.  . . 

22850  Now,  as  to  the  kind  of  inamial  instruction 
to  "be  introduced  into  the  prim.ary  school,  you  consider 
it  should  be  sometiiing  tiiat  would  exercise  the 

children  in  accuracy  of  ohseiwation  ^Yes. 

22851.  And  you  also  consider  that  it  should  oe 
such  as  would  exercise  their  constnictive  faculties  1— 

22852  Of  course  there  might  be  an  immense 
vaiiety  of  occupations  that  would  answer  these  condi- 
tions ; canyon  give  ns  a few  examples  of  the  kind 
YOU  think  best  fitting  for  the  purpose?— 1 think  I 
niiriit  put  it  otherwise.  I rather  hesitate  to  accept 
the  almost  universal  seizing  upon  carpentry  as  tlie  one 
subieot  which  is  to  form  manual  training,  because  i 
thiiik  that  in  carpentry  there  is  a great  deal  of  time 
spent  ill  operations  which  are  not  necessarily  educative. 

I prefer  the  simpler  studies— the  fitting  of  wires  and 
cardboard  work.  In  fact,  you  may  take  generally  the 
Sloyd  occupations,  other  ihan  carpentry.  I think: 
cai-pentry  occupies  a needlessly  long  time  for  tie 
educative  results  it  ])roduoes. 

“’2853.  But  you  consider  those  exercises  in  card- 
board folding  and  cutting,  and  folding  pieces  of  paper, 
according  to  a prescribed  plan,  or  according  to  direc- 
tions given  by  the  teacher,  and  measuring  and 


cutting  bits  of  wire,  and  twisting  them  into  certain  Fa} 
shapes,  all  have  a useful  educative  pui-pose?— Very 
great.  . Pri^c 

22854,  You  would  not  consider  them  ol  more 
educational  advantage  tliau^  the  Sloyd  exer- 
cises in  wood  ?— No  ; but  they  take  up  less  time, 
and  they  are  of  equal  educational  value.  For  the 
same  amount  of  time,  I should  say  tliat  they  are  ot 
more.  „ , , ,,  , 

22855.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  system  that 
has  been  worked  out  so  fully  in  places  like  Birming- 
ham, where  in  the  eavliei-  stages  the  children  occupy 
themselves  with  these  elementary  exercise^foldiug 
and  cutting  pieces  of  cardboard,  and  twisting  pieces 

of  wire as  a preparation  for  the  Sloyd  exercises  in 

the  fifth  and  sixth  standards?—!  have  not  seen  the 
arraii'^ement,  but  I understand  it. 

2“>856  Do  you  not  think  that  no  matter  how  good 
the  arrangement  might  be,  the  time  would  come  _ 
when  tlie  child  would  get  tired  of  dealing  with 
little  bits  of  paper  and  wire?-Yes,  I quite  approve 
of  that,  but  1 don’t  think  it  is  in  the  near  future  that 
we  are  to  gex  the  work  carried  out  so  thoroughly 

generally  as  it  is  in  Bii-mingham. 

2‘’857  Bin,  vou  think  tliat  the  Birmingham  plan 
represents  a desirable  ideal  ?-Undoubtedly;  then  as 
to  carpentry,  I rather  distinguish  it  from  Sloyd,  1 
don’t  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  that  point. 

• 22858.  Obviously,  carpentry  and  Sloyd  are  essenti- 
ally difi'erent  things,  and  aim  at  two  essentially  differ- 
ent ends? Yes,  woodwork  on  the  Sloyd  system  is 

different  from  carpentry,  I deprecate  carpentry  train- 
ing, as  distinct  from  Sloyd  exorcises  in  wood. 

22859,  Chairman. — You  made  one  remark  witfi 
reourd  to  the  application  and  the  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic that  a child  receives  in  Scotland,  you  said  that 
although  he  could  multiply  six  inches  by  fifty-seven 
. he  could  not  apply  it  when  he  came  to  measure  a floor, 
do  you  think  it  emdd  be  said  of  any  children  who  had 
passed  thiougii  the  schools  you  know  of  in  Scotland 
as  I have  heard  it  said  in  a town  near  where  I live, 
bv  a man  of  business,  with  reference  to  arithmetic, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  an  apprentice 
who  could  do  a sum  correctly  ?— I don’t  mean  to  say 
. that  no  pupil  could  do  that,  and  1 don’t  suppose  your 
friend  meant  it  literally,  perhaps  I ought  to  guard 
1 my  own  remark  a lictle,  there  is  a very  large  number 
. of  artizans  who  have  gonp  through  school  training  and 
I undoubtedly  have  done  it  satisfactorily,  who  yet,  from 
■ want  of  habit  of  applying  their  aritliuietic,  lose  their 
; arithmetical  knowledge  very  quickly.  Of  those  who 
, retain  it  one  makes  no  remark,  for  one  expects  that  it 
[ will  be  retained;  yet  it  is  undoubted  that  there  is 
= the  need  for  refreshing  arithmetical  knowledge, 

. indeed  it  is  not-only  a matter  of  refreshing,  but  of 
i rendering  the  knowledge  applicable  to  practice, 
e 22860.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh.— X dare  say  there 
c are  people  who  are  able  to  perform  the  abstract  sum 
e of  subtracting  £1  10s.  and  ll-id.  from  £o,  quite 

correctly  on  paper,  and  yet  would  blunder  in  giving, 

[-  you  the  change  of  £1  10s.  and  ll^rf.  out  of  a £o 
. note  Yes,  children  regard  the  one  question  as. 

> arithmetic  and  tbe  othei-  as  a problem,  and  say— “ We 
d cannot  do  problems.” 


Miss  Flora  C.  Stevbssox,  Member  of  the  Edinburgb  School  Boaid  exaraiueu.  ^ jnssnoraC- 
22861.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  the 

Edinburgh  School  Board  ?—l  am.  _ of  4s  aiven  for  each  girl  iu  those  classes.  A grant 

22862.  And  you  have  had  great  experience  in  of  4s.  g classes  of  twelve,  where  there  are 

subjects  connected  with  education?— I have  been  a ^ class,  and  they  must  have 

member  of  tbe  Board  for  twenty-four  years.  only  Wfin+.v-fmir  hours  of  instruction. 


member  of  tbe  Board  for  twenty-four  years.  only  t,venty-fmir  hours  of  instruction. 

228G3.  With  regard  to  cookerj'  what  are  rho  con-  You  think  fort/  lessons  are  as  little  as  are 

ditions  on  which  grants  for  this  subject  are  X " ‘ t so,  but  I also  am  of  opiuion 

the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  day  schools  ?—  ot  a J practical  training  given  to  twelve 

The  conditions  are  that  domestic  economy  as  a theo-  that  ® twenty  hours  given  to 

vtical  subject  is  taght  to  the  giris,  that  they  shall  ilSr  one  toacber: 

receive  forty  hours  of  instruction  in  cookeiy,  twen  y RpTause  they  get  more  individual  attention? 

of  which  must  be  spent  in  actual  cooking  with  their  228fio.  Because  tney  g 
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—Tliey  get  much  more  individual  atteiil,ion,  and  I 
think  altogether  it  is  more  valuable  when  the  classes 
are  sniall. 

22S6G.  The  other  day  when  we  were  making  our 
tour  in  Ireland,  we  vjsited,  not  a primary  school,  but 
a technical  school  iu  Galway.  We  did  not  see  anything 
going  on,  but  we  saw  the  instructress  in  cookery,  and 
asked  her  opinion  on  the  subject ; and  she  told  ua  that 
thenumber  of  lessons  that  were  comprised  in  thecourse 
were,  I think,  only  twenty,  and  she  tliought  tliat  that 
was  a great  deal  too  little;  because  the  |)uj)ils  or  persons 
who  were  attending  were  only  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  elements  of  the  thing.  To  teach  the  matter 
properly  she  ought  to  be  able  to  give  sixty  lessons  ? 
— I think  forty  lessons,  of  course,  is  vei-y  itnioh  better 
and  the  ideal  would  be  that  they  should  get  their 
forty  hours  of  instruction,  and  for  twenty  of  these 
they  should  cook  with  their  own  hands,  but  the  num- 
ber in  each  class  under  one  teacher  sliould  be  limiced 
to  fourteen  at  the  outside.  We,  in  our  classes,  teach 
twenty-four  at  a time,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  at  all 
satisfactory,  they  get  into  little  slovenly  ways. 

22867.  Tou  think  on  the  one  hand  twentv  lessons 
would  be  too  little  and  sixty  lessons  would  "lie  more 
than  enough  1— Rather  more,  X think  forty  would  be 
sufficient,  if  the  practical  classes  wore  limited  in  num- 
ber to  fourteen  at  the  outside. 

22868.  Now,  as  regards  the  age  of  the  scholars?— 
ihe  Soottisli  Educational  Code  give.s  grants  for  "-iris 
from  the  fourth  standard  upwards  my  ojiiiiioii  is  that 
tliat  IS  rather  too  early  to  begin  cookery  teaching.  I 
don’t  think  tliey  should  begin  until  they  are  thirfeen 
years  of  age,  and  it  sliould  as  for  as  possible  be  given 
to  a girl  in  the  last  year  of  her  school  attendance. 
Before  the  Dep.irtineut  recognised  cookery  at  all  ns  a 
subject  of  insti-uction  the  Edinburgh  School  Board 
gave  cookery  teaching  to  the  older  girls,  we  had  no 
grants  for  it,  and  no  conditions  connected  with  the 
teaching,  ami  I am  of  opinion  that  we  did  very  nearly 
as  much  good  as  we  do  now  with  our  elaborate 
kitchens  and  apparatus  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Education  Department.  We  Lave  certainly  more 
chddren  receiving  instruction.  Last  year  we  laimlit 
between  2,000  and  3,000  girls  that  we  got  the  grant 
lor,  but  still  I am  ot  opinion  that  a great  deal  of  the 
money  which  is  given  in  cookery  grants  is  wasted 
because  of  tiie  very  youthful  age  of  the  children  who 
get  the  teaching,  the  children  like  it  excessively,  it  is 
a great  variety  from  their  work,  but  I believe  a good 
deal  of  tin;  good  of  the  teaching  is  lost. 

22869  Doyou  think  that  any  considerable  number  of 
the  girls  who  have  been  taught  cookery  in  the  ])rimary 
schools  for  a sufficient  number  of  hours,  could  go  home 
and  being  provided  with  materials,  could  cook  a din- 
ner at  home  without  any  superintendence)? — I think 
the  older  girls  could,  the  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
hut  the  average  age  of  the  girls  in  our  schools  in  the 
fifth  standard  io  between  eleven  and  twelve,  I think 
that  is  too  young,  1 don’t  think  they  could ; I liave 
known  cases  of  girls  wlio  having  got  their  preliminary 
instruction  in  the  Board  schools  in  cookery  have  gone 
and  followed  it  up  as  their  employment  and  made  very 
good  cooks  iudeed.  ^ 

22870.  I suppose  in  all  cases  a girl  who  had  re- 
ceived her  instruction  only  in  school,  would  require  to 
learn  a great  many  things  beyond  what  she  had 
learned  in  school  before  she  became  a cook?— Oh. 
certainly,  a great  deal  more.  ' 

22871.  What  is  the  relation  between  th<=‘oreticaI 
and  practical  instruction  in  cookery? — All  the  girls 
w'ho  are  to  rec.eive  cookery  instruction  receive  what 
are  calk'd  demonstration  lessons,  the  number  in 
classification  is  limited  by  the  accommodation  of  the 
class-room,  the  possibility  of  hearing  the  teacher  and 
of  seeing  wh.tt  slie  does,  the  numbers  attending  tliese 
classes  are  not  limited;  but  the  misfortune  in  our 
teaching  is  that  they  get  all  their  demonstration  les- 
sons at  one  time  and  the  practical  lessons  follow 
afterwards,  in  many  cases,  very  many  weeks  after  the 
girl  has  received  the  theoretical  instruction  she  re- 


ceives the  practical  instruction.  We  can  only  teach 
twenty-four  at  the  outside  in  the  practice  classes, 

22872.  To  carry  the  tiling  out  in  a perfect  way  I 
suppose  you  should  limit  your  theoretical  class  to  the 
number  of  the  practical  class,  and  have  the  practical 
class  follow  immediately  on  the  theoretical  ?— -(Xj-  |,ave 
a sufficient  number  of  teachers  in  the  practical  class- 
room to  (each  half  as  many  as  have  received  the 
demonstration  lesson,  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  have 
the  practical  lesson  follow  on  the  demonstration  but 
that  would  be  vei'y  exjiensive.  ^ 

22873.  Unless  you  had  to  deal  with  a small  nuui- 
bev  ? — Yes. 

22874.  Siipjjo.se  you  were  to  establish  cookery 
in  a rural  school,  it  would  be  easier  to  cany  that  out 
than  in  a large  tov/n  school  ?— Veiy  much  ea-^ier,  in 
a small  school  it  would  bo  quite  practicable  to  give'the 
practical  lessons  after  tlie  demonstration  lessons.  My 
view  is  that  this  instruction  ought  to  bo  given  to 
children  after  they  had  passed  their  fifth  standard 
and  should  be  confined  to  eveuuig  schools  or  continua- 
tion schools. 

22875.  I think  you  have  already  told  us  that 
cookery  was  taught  in  the  Edinburgh  .schools  before 
it  was  recognised  as  a school  subject  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  was  only  given  to  the  older  girls  Can 
you  tell  us  what  were  the  grants  first  given  under  tlie 
Code  of  1884?— U was  given  as  a grant  fora  class 
subject ; there  was  no  grant  given  specially  Ibr 
practical  work.  Cookery  was  given  as  domestic 
economy,  which  was  taught  as  a specific  subject  before 
it  was  recogni.sed  as  a grant-earning  subject.  A airl 
was  obliged  to  take  domestic  economy  as  one  of  tli'iee 
specific  subjects  she  was  allowed  to  take.  If  a girl 
took  specific  subjects  she  was  obliged  to  take  domestic 
economy  as  one  of  them,  and  it  was  then  paid  on  the 
same  ratio  as  a specific  subject;  I forget  what  the 
amount  was  prior  to  1884— I think  it  was  4s.  we  get 
for  the  two  subjects. 

22876.  Can  you  tel!  me  what  mmiber  of  scholars 
were  taught  in  the  day  schools  in  cookeiy  last  year ! 
— T think  we  had  hist  year  altogether  2,538  ; the 
average  attendance  is  about  27,000 atour schools,  and 
half  of  those  would  be  girls. 

22877.  As  regards  sewing,  has  instruction  in  this 
subject  always  been  a primary  condition  of  any  grant 
gi^'ing  to  a school  ? — Yes,  it  has  always  been  a 
primary  condition  on  which  schools  ai'e  recognised  as 
grant-eaming,  that  sewing  should  be  taught  to  the 
girls. 

22878.  There  is  now  a code  of  regulations  on  the 
subject? — Yes,  called  the  third  schedule,  which 
minutely  details  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
girls  in  these  subjects  from  tlie  infant  department  up 
to  ex-6th. 

22879.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  hours  that  should 
be  given  to  sewing  ?— 1 should  like  each  girl  to 
have  four  hours  a week,  certainly  not  less  than  three  ; 
in  our  schools  wo  ai’e  only  able  to  give  them  three. 

22880.  You  think  three  is  not  enough?— It  is 
better  if  we  could  have  four,  but  J may  say,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  all  the  domestic  subjects  in  our 
schools — our  schools  are  mixed  schools — ^the  boys  and 
girls,  as  a rale,  are  taught  together,  and  of  course  each 
class  of  girls  that  is  taicen  away  for  sewing  or  cookery 
disorganises  the  class  to  a certain  extent. 

22881.  The  number  of  hours  in  the  ordinary 
schools  in  Ireland  given  to  sewing  is  five  houis,  that 
is  outside  what  they  call  the  alternative  scheme, 
wliieh  is  not  much  taken  up,  which  was  ten  hours  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing  to  reduce  the  number  to  three  hours,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  other  subjects,  such  as  cookeiy? 
—I  think  if  they  get  tlie  full  hours,  so  that  no  time 
is  lost,  three  Jiours  ought  to  do ; of  course  four  houi'S 
is  better,  but  we  have  managed  to  produce  very  good 
results  witli  three  hours. 

22882.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  more  time  should 
be  given  to  mending  mid  darning? — Jfucli  more  time. 
The  difficulty  which  arises  under  the  regulations  with 
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regard  io  our  sewing  instruction,  is  that  these  ritgu- 
lations  apply  equally  to  every  class  of  school  under 
tlie  Board ; we  have  schools  where  the  condition  of 
the  children  is  quite  different  from  those  in  otliers.  In 
one  school  in  particular  we  had  a very  able  and 
enthusiastic  lady  manager,  wlio  took  a verv  great 
intei-eet  in  the  childi'eii,  and  a very  considerable 
amount  of  the  sewing  lesson  was  taken  up  in  getting 
tlirse  children  actually  to  mend  clothes,  to  mend 
tlielr  pinafores  and  the  clothes  bliey  had  on.  It  is  not 
50  much  the  requirements  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
sewing,  but  the  moile  of  examination  that  causes  the 
evil.  The  system  of  examination  now  is,  that  each 
child  in  each  standard  is  required  to  do,  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector,  a small  specimen  of  work 
according  to  the  standard,  in  the  infants  a little  bib 
of  knitting  and  hemming  and  so  on,  and  tlie  teachers 
are  under  a very  great  temptation  to  spend  the  time  in 
making  tlie  children  expert  in  doing  these  little  speci- 
mens rather  than  making  them  do  work  which  is  of 
more  practical  value  in  the  way  of  making  garments, 
l\'e  do  accomplish  both  in  most  of  our  scliools  ; but 
there  are  some  scliools  where  the  condition  of  the 
children  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  them  up 
to  tlie  standard,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able tliat  there  should  be.  more  elasticity  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  needlework  schedule. 

22383.  Do  you  find  an  nnwillingtie.ss  on  the  part 
of  die  parents  to  allow  the  children  to  bring  articles 
to  school  to  be  darned  ? — Considerable  difficulty,  thev 
don’t  like  to  do  it  ; we  tried  to  encourage  them,  and 
before  we  had  tliis  third  schedule,  we,  in  some  of  the 
sdiools,  managed  li)'  offering  little  rewards  and  so  on 
to  get  the  childien  lo  bring  such  articles,  but  of  course 
there  are  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  that,  you 
cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  houses  tlicv  come  out  of 
and  tliere  is  the  danger  of  infection. 

22884.  We  were  inquiring  into  this  subject  as  well 
as  visidiig  schools  in  Londonderry  lust  week,  and  we 
were  told  that  some  of  the  clothes  worn  by  the  vounger 
children  in  the  schools  -were  the  work  of  their  older 
sisters ; but  tlie  elder  sisters  objected  to  making  their 
own  clothes,  because  they  would  not  be  f.ishionable  : 
is  that  the  case  here?— No,  we  don’t  find  it.  We  do 
teach  dressmaking  to  some  of  the  older  girls,  and  we 
find  we  are  quite  able  to  accommodate  our  work  to 
the  fashion. 

22885.  How  is  the  material  supplied  here? — The 
way  we  supply  onr  materi.al  is,  that  there  is  an  initial 
allowance  given  to  every  school  of  Is.  for  every  girl  in 
attendance  attliatschool,  tliatis  expended  in  materials 
of  different  kinds. 

22886.  What  do  yon  mean  by  initial  allowance  ?— 
The  whole  allowance  that  a school  gets  for  needlework 
is  £5  per  100  girls,  that  is  when  a new  school  is  started. 
They  are  not  expected  to  want  any  mere  for  a very 
long  time,  if  at  all,  because  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  we  sell  all  the  garments  that  are  made  in  the 
scliool,  and  have  a re;idy  sale  for  tlicm.  Since  this 
system  of  examination  by  those  small  specimens  has 
Mme  into  operation,  that  has  been  an  added  expense, 
because  it  wastes  a great  deal  of  material,  cuts  up  a 
giBiit  qmiutity  of  cotton  and  liannel ; but  we  find  that 
even  with  that  added  expense,  the  cost  for  supplying 
material  to  the  girls  in  our  schools  was,  dming  the 
last  two  years,  one  penny  per  girl ; that  is  what  it  cost 
the  School  Board. 

22887.  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  allowance  as 
legards  sewing?  Tell  me  first  the  particulars  of  the 
grant — tlierc  is  an  initial  grant,  what  are  the  further 
grantyi— This  initial  grunt  is  an  allowarme  by  the 
Ocliool  Board  for  the  siqiply  of  matenal.  Tlic  Go\xim- 
»ent  gi-ant  is  given.  Is  for  every  girl,  if  the  inspector 
re|X)rts  tlie  .sewing  as  good.  Formerly  sewing  could  be 
ta^en  as  one  of  the  class  subjects,  and  in  that  case  we 
got  2s.  per  girl  if  the  sesviug  was  good.  Noav  thev 
tore  abolished  it  as  a class  subject,  and  simply  give  a 
h.  gmnt  all  over  tlio  scliool,  if  good,  and  if  it  is  not 
goorl,  we  get  6«f. 

-2888.  Do  they  examine  each  individual  girl’s 


work  ? — They  examine  by  selection  from  each 
standard.  All  the  work  of  the  school  is  laid  out,  and 
ilicn  he  has  half  a dozen  girls  whom  the  inspector 
chooses  himself;  he  allows  the  mistress  to  select 
another  six,  and  in  his  presence  they  have  to  do  certain 
exercises  which  he  selects,  so  many  of  them  have  to  do 
a buttonhole,  ami  so  many  sew  on  tapes,  and  so  on. 

22889.  To  come  now  to  laundry-work — what  are 

the  conditions  of  the  grant  for  laundry -work? 2s.  is 

given  for  each  pupil  for  twenty  hours  of  instruction. 
We  give  it  in  some  of  onr  schools,  but  personally!  am 
of  opinion  it  is  not  a suitable  subject  for  a primary 
school ; the  children  are  much  too  young,  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  can  be  taught  are  not  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  do  l.iuiidry-work  in  their  own 
houses;  they  might  be  taught  to  iron  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  to  do  the  process  of  washing  you  have  to 
boil  clothes  and  wring  them,  and  have  them  dried  in 
the  o|ien  air  ; you  cannot  teach  that. 

23890.  When  we  were  at  B arrow-in-i'uruess  we 
found  a system  of  liiundry  work  pursued  there  which 
was  different  from  what  obtained  anywhere  else  ; and 
I r.atber  gathered  that  it  was  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Educational  Department,  and 
possibly  may  be  put  an  end  to.  The  practice  there 
ivas  to  have  a class,  for  one  week  in  the  year,  of  in- 
dividual girls,  and  to  put  those  girls  for  that  week 
through  the  whole  process  of  washing  from  Monday 
morning  undl  Friday  evening,  so  that  each  girl 
tiiiished  what  she  began  witii ; and  then  to  have 
another  class  another  week,  and  not  to  have  the  same 
class  again  for  a year ; do  you  think  that  that  would  bo 
preferable  to  taking  a girl  on  one  Monday  and  having 
her  again  on  another  Tuesday,  and  then  on  anmher 
Wednesday  ?— I think  there  would  be  more  sequence 
in  the  teaching,  more  contiunity;  but  my  opinion  is  that 
it  is  only  work  that  should  bo  undertaken  by  strong 
women;  I don’t  think  it  is  suitable  for  little  girls; 
the  teaching  might  be  given  in  evening  schools  to 
girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that 
it  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  little  girls  of  eleven  or 
twelve. 

22891.  What  do  the  parents  think  about  it? — I 
have  never  heard  any  complaint  as  to  the  attendance 
at  the  laundry  class,  and  the  chihlren  like  it. 

22892  You  have  not  heard  of  the  parents  object- 
ing ?— No. 

22893.  In  Barrow  we  were  told,  that  after  the 
thing  had  onee  come  into  operation,  the  parents 
apjiroved  of  it  I — I tliiuk  so. 

22894.  On  the  whole,  your  opinion  as  regards  the 
age  of  scholars  in  cookery  would  apjily  equally  or 
more  so  to  scholars  in  the  case  of  the  laundry  work  1 
— Yes  Might  I be  allowed  to  make  one  remark 

with  regard  to  the  means  of  testing  the  efficiency  in 
needle  work  ; I think  we  suffer  very  much  from  the 
teaching  in  our  schools,  being  directed  with  a view  to 
satisfy  the  inspectors ; it  would  be  much  better 
if  the  inspectors  would  examine  what  is  being 
titught  in  the  school.  The  teaching  is  carried  on 
much  more  with  a view  to  the  examination  than  the 
examination  is  carried  on  witli  a view  to  the  teaching 
given.  The  Department  lays  down  certain  regula- 
tions that  they  require  to  have  carried  out  before 
they  will  give  the  grant.  I think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  school  managers  would  submit  to  the 
Education  Department  a scheme  of  instruction,  and 
that  the  exam  inatiou  should  be  on  that  scheme.  I find 
that  we  must  have  different  conditions  in  different 
schools,  bat  the  Dejiartment  have  a hard  aud  fast 
code  of  regulations  which  they  apply  to  every  school, 
and  every  school  tries  to  come  up  to  that ; but,  I thiuk 
the  veal  value  of  the  examination;  would  be  if  the 
inspectors  would  examine  what  the  school  professes, 
the  Department  ol'  course  reserving  to  themselves 
to  say  if  the  school  did  not  profess  enough. 

■ 22895.  Most  Rev  Dr.  Wal-sh- — We  found  that  in 
England  the  Education  Code,  and  the  ivliole  i^y.^tem  of 
the  Education  Department,  allow  great  elasticity  in 
that  respect  ? — What  I mean  is  that  we  find  teachers 
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are  so  apt  to  direct  the  whole  of  their  teaching  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  the  inspectors. 

22S96.  0HAIEM-4N. — You  mean  the  teacher  knows 
the  e.xaminer,  and  knows  whub  he  is  likely  to  require, 
and  works  up  to  that  1 — That  is  so,  and  that  applies 
specially  to  the  examinations  in  our  schools. 

22897.  That  would  apply,  I suppose,  to  other  sub- 
jects!  Yes,  but  we  suffer  most  in  reference  to  our 

sewing  ; with  all  deference  to  Her  Mliiesty’s  Inspec- 
tors, I don’t  think  they  are  the  jieople  best  qualified 
to  examine  sewing. 

22898.  Do  you  think  the  suggestion  made  to  us  in 
Ireland,  to  have  lady  inspectors  of  sewing,  is  a good 
one!— It  would  be  most  desirable ; certainly  some  of 
the  inspectors  know  a great  deal  about  it,  and  I am 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  amount  they  have 
learned  after  long  experience. 

22899.  You  have  somereniarks  tomakeahoutkinder- 

"iirten ! I wish  to  make  one  remark,  because  I heard  a 

question  that  was  put  by  the  Archbishop  in  regard 
to  its  interference  with  the  ordinaiy  work  of  the 
school ; I think  this  difficulty  arises  from  a confused 
idea  that  exists  in  people’s  minds  as  to  the  Froebel 
system  of  kindergarten  oocujsatious.  Froebel  never 
taught  children  to  read  until  they  were  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  he  confined  the  instruetiou  to  certain 
iames  and  learning  certain  manual  exercises,  and  they 
did  not  learn  anything  out  of  books  for  a good  many 
years  after  they  had  been  in  the  school.  Now,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  that  system  in 
State-aided  schools  that  had  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Code,  but  we  have  quite  successfully  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  a great  many  of  the  kinder- 
garten occupations,  and  these  have  come  to  be  called 
kindergarten  education.  It  is  perfectly  true  tliat  a 
child  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  kindergarten, 
strictly  on  Froebel’s  principles,  would  he  very  far 
hehiud  in  many  subjects— in  reading  and  s|->elhng-— 
especially  he  would  be  very  far  behind  a child  taught 
in  an  ordinary  school. 

22900.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsu.— But  plainly  not 
behind  a child  who  had  come  in  from  the  street,  and 
had  not  been  put  through  a kindergarten  course! 
No  • his  general  intelligence  would  have  been  very 
much  quickened,  and  he  might  have  a very  fair 
knowledge  of  common  objects;  he  might  liave  a fair 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  of  natural  history,  but  in 
ordinary* school  subjects  he  undoubtedly  would  be 
behind  a child  who  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
ordinary  infant  school— an  ordinary  school  of  any 
kind.  I think  the  difficulty  arises  from  people  apply- 
■ y the  name  kindergarten  to  the  kindergarten  occu 


ing  the  name  Kinaergarieu  vu  w-..- 

pations,  which  are  merely  an  adjunct  of  vhe  ordinary 
’ of  the  infant  school. 


■k  of  the  iniant  scnooi. 

22901.  Rev,  Dr.  Evans.— I feel  greatly  interested 
in  the  last  remark  you  made,  because  I think  it 
really  contains  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  that 
has  been  mentioned  and  that  we  have  more  than  once 
referred  to.  As  to  needlework,  and  the  inspection  of 
needlework,  do  yon  think  it  desirable  that  an  examiner 
or  inspector  should  be  able  to  point  out  ro  the  teacher 
wherein  there  was  fault,  not  merely  to  test  a thing, 
but.  if  the  work  was  not  well  done  to  be  able  to  show 
how  it  should  be  done ! — Certainly. 

22902.  And,  consequently,  only  a lady  could  do 
that !— Well,  a person  who  was  an  expert  in  needl^ 
work  ; people  who  could  do  the  work  tliemselves  would 
be  the  best  examiners. 

22903.  It  would  be,  a very  awkward  thing  for  a 

male  inspector  to  bo  giving  mst.™tion  in  ko  to  do 

this  and  that  to  female  teachers !— W ell,  I find  a good 
many  of  our  inspectors  do  know  very  well,  at  any 
rate  they  know  when  things  are  wrong. 

•'•'>904  A lady  of  much  distinction  and  high  au- 
thority told  us  that  we  shouldhave,  in  regardto cookery, 
the  earliest  years  of  the  children  in  order  to  get  them 
properly  taught  inthatsubject;  she  exemplified  the  mat- 
L thus:  she  had  a cook  of  her  own,  who  did  her  duty 
faithfully  and  well  as  a cook;  but  this  cook  got 
married  and  settled  down  in  the  locality,  and  in  her 


own  home  was  not  better  in  her  performance  of 
cookery  than  the  other  girls  of  a similar  class  in  life ; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  cookery  properly  mtro- 
duccid  into  our  families  was  to  begin  with  the  children 
and  '■•nt  it  into  their  nature  as  early  as  possible !— I 
would  begin  at  an  early  age,  but  not  at  such  an  early 
a^e  • I think  that  a girl  of  thirteen  lU’  fourteen  might 
quite  well  learn  a great  deal,  but  I think  the  cookery 
teaching  should  not  begin  before  that  age. 

22905.  Have  you  found  this  difficulty  here ; the 
girls  arc  taught  cookery  at  the  school,  but  when  they 
.ro  home,  the  practice  of  their  mothers— who  are 
generally' the  cooks  in  the  house — is  so  dift'erent  that 
the  young  people  follow  the  mother  rather  than  the 
teacher  !-^We  find  that  a great  deal  of  the  value  of 
the  teacliing  given  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
mothers ; if  the  mothers  encourage  the  children  to 
practice  what  they  have  learned  in  the  school  we  find 
it  does  good.  That  applies  to  all  the  education  in  our 
schools,  that  where  there  is  a good  background  of  a 
crood  home,  and  interested  parents,  then  the  school 
work  is  valuable.  In  regard  to  cookery,  there  are 
cases  I know  where  it  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
parents,  and  the  children  have  done  good  work,  but 
it  depends  a great  deal  on  the  jiarents  whether  they 
are  readv  to' practice  at  home  the  work  they  have 
done  in  the  school. 

2290(3.  Mu.  Hakuington. — I suppose  that  what  you 
mean  is  that  if  cookery  is  to  be  taught  to  girls  in 
the  last  year  of  their  school  life,  it  -would  be  with  a 
view  uf  their  continuing  it  in  the  continuation  school  1 

Possibly  in  the  continuation  school  or  at  home,  when 

they  will  have  ample  leisure  to  carry  out  tJieir  in- 
struction before  they  have  forgotten  it, 

22907.  I suppose  you  hardly  consider  that  a girl 
learnin"  cookeryin  herlast  school  year  would  have  suf- 
ficient education  in  that  branch  !-  •!  think  she  might 
learn  enough  to  be  valuable  to  her  if  she  carried  it 
on  after  she  left  school.  Unfortunately  I find  the 
practice  in  our  schools  and  in  most  of  the  schools  of 
the  country  is  to  give  the  cookery  instruction  iu  the 
fifth  standard.  One  reason  adduced  for  that  is  that 
so  many  children  leave  school  after  the  fifth  standaid, 
and  if  they  don’t  get  this  teaching  then,  they  don’t 
get  it  at  all.  But  I think  the  priiiciiial  reason  is 
that  the  girls  in  the  sixth  standard  go  in  for  so  many 
more  subjects  that  iu  is  impossible  for  them  to  make 
sufficient  advance  in  them  to  eara  grants  if  they  are 
taken  away  for  the  cookery  lessons.  I believe  it  is 
to  a very  large  extent  a question  of  how  the  school 
managers  can  earn  the  most  grants. 

22908.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  domestic 
economy,  what  do  you  understand  usually  here  bj 
that !— Domestic  economy  in  the  schedule  refers  to 
questions  as  to  food  and  clothing,  the  different  con- 
stituents of  food  and  the  different  kinds  of  clothing 
that  are  healthy,  and  so  on.  There  are  very  many 
books  on  domestic  economy.  The  teaching  may  he 
made  valuable  if  the  teacher  is  interested  and  knows 
aboutit,  but  it  also  may  be  taught  in  a very  perfunctory 
manner. 


anner. 

22909.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  prefer  in  regard  to 
the  forty  hours’  teaching  that  it  should  be  one  hour 

a week  for  forty  weeks!— No,  I think  not,  because 

you  could  not  accomplish  much  practical  work  in  one 
hour ; most  cooking  processes  take  more  Ihiin  one 
hour,  and  it  would  take  two  hours  to  complete  them, 
but  a demonstration  lesson  might  be  well  given  man 
hour. 

22910.  That  would  be  two  hours  for  twenty  weelcs . 


22911.  And  you  would  give  no  other  insti-uchon 
ill  cookery  during  the  other  weeks  of  the  year  !— 
That  is  all  the  time  wo  can  spare  for  it,  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I think  the  girl  sliould  get  her 

cookery  instruction  aftershe  had  finished  her  ordinary 

school  life,  because  she  could  have  it  continuously 
day  after  day,  and  for  as  many  hours  as  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  process  that  she  began. 
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22912.  Ifc  would  occur  to  me  that  twenty  lessons 
would  bo  too  few  to  give  a girl  a knowledge  of 
cookery  1 — We  don’t  profess  to  turn  the  little  girls 
out  as  cooks,  but  to  give  them  some  lessons  in  the 
principles  of  cooking,  and  teach  them  to  make  a few 
simple  inexpensive  dishes. 

22913.  And  you  prefer  to  limit  the  numbers  io  the 
class  to  fourteen,  or  still  better  to  twelve! — Yes. 

2291(1.  We  find  that  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  a limited  number  is  the  best  nvimber  1 — ilucli 
better  unless  the  teacher  has  assistants. 

23915.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  think  it  of 
gi-eat  importance  at  all  events,  I suppose,  to  teach 
them  that  there  is  an  art  of  cookery,  and  that  there 
are  principles  underlying  it!— Oh,  certainly. 

22916.  So  that  there  would  be,  at  all  events,  that 
advantage  in  giving  even  a small  number  of  cookery 
lessons ! — Yes. 

22917-  May  I ask  whether  you  aim  at  teaching 
them  to  cook  with  appliances  such  as  they  are  likely 
to  have  in  their  own  homes?— To  a certain  extent 
we  try  to  do  that. 

22918.  Is  it  not  very  hard  to  expect  the  children 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  lessons  that  they  get  in 
school,  if  they  are  taught  in  school  to  work  with  a 
range  of  a more  or  less  finished  kind,  and  if  when 
they  go  home  they  have  only  the  plainest  and  poorest 
kind  of  grate? — Th  it  is  the  weak  point  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  the  appliances  in  the  school  are  much 
more  elaborate  than  the  children  have  in  their  own 
houses. 

22919.  Is  not  that  a very  serious  drawback? — It 
is ; but  the  difficulty  would  be  iu  teacliing  a class  of 
children  with  the  appliances  you  would  find  in  an 
artizan’s  house.  You  might  teach  two  children  at  a 
time. 

23920.  But  the  main  point  would  seem  to  be  to 
teach  them  in  a way  that  will  be  of  practical  ad- 
vantage to  them  afterwards,  and  you  lose  that  if  you 
•don’t  teach  them  a thing  that  they  can  afterwards 
cany  out? — They  can  carry  it  on  afterwards  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  but  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  and 
■disadvantages  we  have  to  contend  with  in  giving  this 
teaching. 

22921.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  that  have  been 
found  to  exist  when  children  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  well-equipped  industrial  schools  are  sent  out 
as  domestic  servants  in  small  households  of  the 
humbler  kind  ? — I don’t  think  it  applies  to  our  schools 
so  much  as  to  large  institutions,  where  they  cook  a 
large  amount  of  food. 

22922.  I heard  of  one  case  of  a child  who  was 
ti-ained  in  a grand  institution,  where  there  was  no 
light  but  electric  light,  and  when  tlie  poor  child  went 
out  to  domestic  service  she  did  not  know  how  to 
turn  off  the  gas  ; but  that  is  merely  one  aspect  — a very 
important  one,  indeed— of  a very  imjiortant  question  ? 
—That  is  a very  important  point,  and  it  is  a diffi- 
culty which  lias  not  yet  been  surmounted. 

22923.  We  had  some  very  interesting  evidence  in 
Iiondon  from  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  in  reference  to  needle- 
work, and  I should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you 
agree  with  him,  He  utterly  condemued  a system 
that  exists  to  a certain  extent  in  Ireland,  of  giving 
tea  hours  a week  to  needlework  ; he  said  it  was  a 
downright  waste  of  time  ? — I think  so. 

22924.  He  considered  that  even  five  hours  a week 
would  be  too  much  to  give  to  needlework  ? — I think 
it  is  unnecessarily  long. 

22925.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  two 
hours  of  really  good  teaching,  if  the  teacher  worked 
on  proper  lines,  you  could  do  everything  that  an  ele- 
mentary school  ought  to  do  in  the  way  of  te.iching  of 
needlework  ? — If  you  had  very  small  classes  you 
might  do  a great  deal  in  two  hours,  but  with  the 
numbers  usually  in  a class  in  an  elementary  school 
I don’t  think  the  teacher  could  give  the  amount  of 
instruction  which  would  be  desirable. 

22936.  Do  3’ou  agree  with  him  in  this — it  is  an 


important  point — that  a great  deal  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  schools  under  the  name  of  needlework  teaching 
is  simply  children  passing  their  time  doing  over  and 
over  again  some  things  that  they  already  know  per- 
fectly how  to  do  ? — I don’t  think  so,  because  there  is 
a progression. 

22927.  Suppose  that  girls  in  a school  were  kept 
for  ten.  hours  iu  the  week  at  needlework,  is  it  not 
very  likely  that  a great  deal  of  their  time  would  be 
spent  in  that  kind  of  thing,  and  utterly  wasted  'I— 
Oh,  yes,  ten  hours  would  be  most  undesirable. 

22928.  Sir  Joshua  Pitch’s  idea  was  that  in  this 
department  the  elementary  school  should  aim  simply 
at  two  things  ; first,  to  give  the  children  sufficient  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  needlework,  and  then  to  pro- 
vide for  them  as  much  practice  as  is  needful  to  make 
that  instruction  effective? — Yes,  exactly. 

22929.  What  he  protested  against  was  turning  the 
schools  into  workshops,  or  treating  them  as  places 
in  which  needlework  may  be  practised  with  a view, 
for  instance,  of  turning  out  garments  for  commer- 
cial purposes? — I ejuite  agree  with  him. 

22930.  But  he  recognises  this — and  t would  ask 
for  your  opinion  uiion  the  point — that  it  is  ouly  by 
the  making  of  garments  you  can  really  secure  a 
sufficient  amount  of  practice,  or  give  the  children  a 
sufficiently  lively  interest  in  their  work  ?— By  our 
regulations  each  gii-1  is  required  to  turn  out  one  gar- 
ment complete  in  the  year. 

22931,  And  that  is  not  ivith  a view  of  turning  out 
a thing  of  commercial  value,  but  as  a useful  means 
to  an  end  that  falls  strictly  within  educational  lines, 
as  applied  even  to  a piiraary  school  ?—  Y’es. 

22932,  You  have  a very  high  opinion,  I take  it,  of 
tlie  educational  value  of  kindergarten  ? — I have  a 
very  higli  opinion  of  its  educational  value  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  ordinary  teaching.  I don’t  know  that  I 
at  all  accept  all  Proebel’s  principles. 

229-33.  Probably  what  you  now  refer  to  is  Froebel's 
origiual  conception,  according  to  which  the  school  is 
one  thing,  and  the  kindergarten  another,  He  objected 
to  children  going  to  school,  I think,  before  they  were 
six  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  and  he  said,  “ We  must 
send  them  into  the  school  nursery,  as  it  were,  where 
there  is  to  be  no  book  work,  but  where  their  faculties 
are  to  be  developed  according  to  certain  natural 
principles is  not  kindergarten  in  that  sense 
wholly  unknown  in  the  public  educational  systems  of 
these  countries  ? — Yes,  quite  unknown. 

22934.  The  kindergarten  training  that  we  have  in 
Ireland  is  just  what  you  seem  to  have  here;  now  do 
you  think  it  conceivable  that  the  result  of  proper  teach- 
ing on  kindergarten  lines  would  be  to  leave  the 
children  who  had  gone  through  it  in  a worse  condition 
than  if  they  had  never  got  any  training  at  all,  and 
had  spent  their  time  out  in  the  streets  ? No  ; cer- 

tainly not;  but  I think  there  is  far  too  great  a ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  managers  and  teachers  to 
elaborate  kindergarten  occupations.'  I think  the 
highest  idea  of  kindergarten  would  be  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  such  exercises  as  would  utilise 
inexpensive  materials.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  ex- 
ceedingly resourceful,  and  provide  materials  at  a mere 
nominal  cost.  In  other  schools  we  have  considerable 
expense. 

22935.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  this  matter  of 
kindergarten  training,  when  the  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  incompetent  teacher,  there  is  a serious  danger  of 
the  real  purport  of  it  being  lost,  and  of  our  having 
the  mere  name  of  kindergarten,  with  a number  of 
the  external  appliances,  the  “gifts”  and  “occupa- 
tions,” and  so  forth,  whilst  in  reality  what  is  going 
on  is  not  kindergai-ten  training  at  all  ? — 1 think  so. 

22936,  A teacher  may  really  think  that  she  is 
carrying  out  the  kindergarieu  system  even  when  she 
is  working  on  lines  that  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  the  kindei'garten  idea,  and  she  may  have  all 
the  gifts  and  occupations,  and  go  on  using  all  the 
names  that  she  has  read  or  heard  about,  satisfying 
every  possible  requirement  of  an  official  Code,  withouti 
2 R 
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30j  commission  on  manual  and  practical  instruction. 

•Edinburgli.  havin"  real  kindergarten  work  at  all : now,  if  in  any  not  the  obvious  inference  that  they  must  have  been 
^ ,U-,ao,  place  the  children  really  come  out  from  the  kinder-  getting,  not  real  kindergarten  training,  hut  only  the 
training,  or  so-called  kindergarten  training,  name  of  it,  some  useless,  or  probably  some  liarinful. 
diss Flora  worse  than  if  they  had  not  been  at  school  at  all,  is  it  attempt  at  it  1 — Exactly. 


Mr.  Andrew  C.  Tait.  Head  Master.  Sciennes  Evening  School,  Edinburgh,  examined, 


22937.  Chairman. — You  are  the  First  Assistant 
Teacher  of  the  Warrender  Park  Day  School  and  the 
Head  Master  <>f  the  Sciennes  Evening  School  1 — I am. 

22938.  What  class  of  pupils  attend  in  the  evening 
schools  of  the  Board  1 — I'he  class  of  children  who 
attend  the  evening  schools  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  who  attend  the  day  schools,  of  course  the 
average  age  is  higher;  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
a small  proportion  of  pupils  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  secondai-y  schools  in  the  town.  I have,  as  far 
as  possible,  made  an  abstract  of  the  occupations  of  the 
pupils  for  the  last  year.  I find  that,  taking  the 
lual^,  there  were  236  clerks,  349  message  boys, 
72  unemployed,  1,114  who  were  engaged  in  one  or 
other  branches  of  artizau  ncoupationii,  165  who  were 
shopmen,  and  30  engaged  in  profe.ssional  careers. 

22939.  Are  there  several  grades  of  schools  7 — 
Until  tliree  years  ago  there  were  two  grades  of 
schools,  the  higher  grade  of  school  took  only  those 
j)upils  who  had  passed  the  sixrli  standard  in  the 
day  school ; the  lower  grade  of  schools  took  those  who 
had  passed  standard  five.  Now,  all  the  schools  are 
grouped  together  under  one  name,  contimiation 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  attended 
bj’  those  pupils  who  have  not  passed  standard  five  in 
the  day  school  and  who  are  allowed  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Board  to  leave  thedaysohool  on  condition 
that  they  go  to  that  school.  One  distinction,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  the  schools,  that  in  four  or  five  of 
these  classes  special  facilities  have  always  been  given 
for  the  teaching  of  the  different  branches  of  drawing, 
freehand,  model,  geometrical  drawing,  shading  and 
building  construction. 

22940.  And  physical  science? — And  physical 
science. 

22941.  Was  machine  and  building  construction 
taught  until  last  session  with  a view  to  the  May 
Science  and  .A  rt  examinations  7 — Yes,  until  that  time. 

22942.  What  was  the  reason  for  severing  the  con- 
nection with,  the  Science  and  Art'  Depaidment7 — It 
was  found  there  was  great  difficulty  to  make  the 
registration  fit  in  with  the  registration  in  connection 
with  our  eveuing  schools.  The  raiuiinuiu  requirement 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  an  hour,  and 
the  register  must  be  marked  at  the  end  of  the  le.sson. 
If  a jjupil  were  at  that  it  debarred  us  from  getting 
him  for  the  evening  for  any  of  our  subjects  of  general 
instruction,  so  when  our  pupils  had  that  they  liad  to 
devote  two  entire  evenings  to  that  particular  subject 
and  one  evening  to  the  subject  of  move  general  educa- 
ti'.m,  and  this  was  found  to  be  too  much  time  to  give 
to  that  subject  except  by  those  wlio  had  a special 
technical  training  in  view.  Then  another  i>bjection  was 
that  the  evening  scliool  classes  finish  about  the  month 
of  March ; these  classes  had  to  be  continued  to  the 
month  of  May,  and  the  extra  expense  in  connection 
with  them  was  more  than  was  met  by  the  grant.  The 
grant  earned  was  very  small,  because  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  jiupils  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  the  advanced  examinations  in  the 
Science  and  Art  De])artment,  and  under  our  present 
regulations  it  is  found  that  the  course  of  instruction 
can  be  badly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  }>upils.  In 
connection  with  that  I find  au  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  evening  schools  for  last  year,  which 

says ; “ This  arrangement,”  that  is  the  separating  of 

Science  and  Art  classes,  and  teaching  the  subject 
with  a view  to  a grant  under  the  evening  school  Code, 
“ is  favourably  commented  on  by  all  the  headmasters 
of  these  schools  as  one  affording  better  facilities  for 
organization,  and  being  on  the  whole,  as  well-fitted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  pupils  as  that  following 


the  lines  of  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.” 

22943.  I.s  physical  science  tauglic  as  a specific 
subject  accordiug  to  the  regulations  approved  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department?— Not  now.  Cntil 
the  introduction  of  the  new  evening  school  Code  in 
1893  that  was  the  case,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  evening  school  Code  in  1893  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  science  subjects  and  subjects  of  practical 
utility. 

22944.  I see  that  there  is  a table  you  have  prepared 
here  which  gives  these  schemes  ; is  it  with  reference  to 
the  old  system  or  with  reference  to  the  new  7 — With 
reference  to  the  new. 

22945.  AVhat  were  the  effects  of  the  new  Code  of 
1893  7 — Before  1893,  in  the  advanced  schools,  that  is 
to  say,  the  schools  which  were  attended  by  those 
pupils  who  had  passed  standard  six  in  the  day  school, 
grants  of  2s.  could  only  be  claimed  on  eveiy  individual 
pass,  in  what  were  then  considered  the  specific 
subjects.  These  specific  subjects  were  the  same  as 
were  taught  in  the  day  school,  oi-  a special  sclieine 
miglit  be  submitted  by  the  headmaster  to  the  Dejiart- 
inent,  and  the  examination  would  be  made  on  that, 
but  the  payment  was  entirely  made  on  individual 
passes.  Now  the  payment  is  made  entirely  on  the 
attendance  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  Two 
grants  are  paid  : a fixed  grant  of  Id.  per  pupil  pel- 
hour,  and  a variable  grunt  of  Id.  or  l^d.  per  pupil 
I'er  hour  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 
The  effect  of  that  was  to  give  us  much  more  freedom 
in  the  class  of  subjects  we  taught.  We  were  then 
enabled  to  give  more  of  a general  education  even  in 
what  had  been  the  advanced  schools,  that  is  to  say, 
not  to  neglect  such  subjects  as  English,  English 
literature,  and  composition  and  arithmetic. 

22946.  What  subjects  are  taught  in  the  various 
schools  7 — The  various  subjects  of  practical  science, 
and  in  addition  to  these  we  have  such  subjects  as 
shorthand,  book-keeping,  English,  geography,  French, 
mensuration,  domestic  economy,  needlework,  cookery, 
drawing,  manual  instruction  in  woodwoi'k,  di-ess- 
making,  and  \’ocal  music,  indeed  all  the  subjects  of 
the  ordinary  day  school  curriculum. 

22947.  How  long  does  the  course  extendi — The 
course  in  science  extends  to  twenty-four  lessons  of 
one  hour  each. 

22948.  And  in  building  and  machine  construction  7 

Xwo  hours  per  week,  extending  over  24  weeks  of 

the  session. 

22949.  Are  science  subjects  voluntary? — In  the 
schools  in  which  I have  acted  I have  always  made  the 
subject  voluntary,  but  in  some  of  the  evening  schools, 
I believe,  it  is  insisted  on  as  au  ordinary  part  of  the 
school  curriculuiu. 

22950.  Where  more  than  one  science  subject  is 
taught  are  the  pupils  allowed  to  select  one  1 — Only 
one,  that  is  my  own  ])i-actice. 

22951.  What  proportion  of  pupils  take  science? — 
Practically  one-third  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

22952.  How  is  the  apparatus  supplied? — By  » 
grant  which  we  have  received  from  our  Board ; I may 
say  our  late  Board  was  exceedingly  generous  in  this 
respect,  %ve  never  asked  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  but  we  got  it  without  any  trouble.  At  one 
time  the  Board  itself  received  a grant  from  the  Town 
Council,  and  part  of  this  grant  could  be  applied  m 
this  way.  That  grant,  I believe,  has  been  with- 
drawn by  the  Town  Council,  and  is  now  applied  to 
the  relief  of  local  rates. 

22953.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
teacher’s  qualifications  7 — Almost  without  exception 
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the  tsacherK  in  our  Edinburgh  Board  schools  Irave 
reoei''ed  a certain  amount  of  scientific  instruction 
in  the  training  colleges  ; we  very  rarely  in  our  staffs 
are  without  one  or  more  who  possess  certificah^s 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  qualify 
them  to  give  instruction  in  particular  brandies  in 
which  we  wish  instruction  given;  but  tlie 
difficulty  is  sometimes  this,  that  although  they  have 
this  theoretical  knowledge,  as  the  subject  is  not 
taught  generally  in  schools  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a man  with  practical  experience, 

229o4.  Mr.  Harrington. — How  is  the  apparatus 
you  speak  of  supplied,  is  it  supplied  by  contract  1 — 
No,  we  send  in  our  order  to  the  School  Board  offices. 
It  is  supplied  by  a firm  in  town,  not  by  contrect  at 
;dl  • we  see  the  articles  we  wish  and  select  them ; 
there  is  never  any  trouble  about  that. 

32955.  liev.  Dr.  Wilson.— What  are  the  numbers 
that  attend  the  school?— Last  session  the  eiirolinent 
was  over  11,000,  the  .tverage  attendances  was  2,834. 

22U56.  How  long  have  these  schools  been  in  opera- 
tion?  I sujjpose  the  Edinburgh  Board  have  liad 

evening  schools  open  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  last  eight  years  they  really 
have  become  popular. 

22957.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Is  there  not  con- 
siderable elasticity  in  the  Scotch  Code  as  regards  the 
l)rograinme  for  elementary  science  work  ? — Oh,  yes, 
we  liave  perfect  fi-eedom  in  that  matter.  The  Depart- 
ment issues  a syllabus,  but  we  are  not  bound  clown 
to  that  at  all,  they  are  always  willing  to  accept  any 
scheme  submitted  to  them. 


22967.  I find  a note  to  the  fifth  schedule  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Code — “ The  examination  in  the  class  subjects  men-  0c2.2i,i«)7. 
tioned  in  this  schedule  will  either  follow  one  of  the 
courses  indicated  in  the  schedule,  or  if  the  managers 
desire  they  may  submit  to  the  inspector  at  his  annual 
visit  some  progressive  scheme  of  lessons  in  this  subject 
suited  to  the  reciuirements  of  the  school  ?” — That  is  so. 

22968.  In  the  case  of  an  evening  school  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a day  sahool  there  is  no  fixed  annual 
exarnin.ation  ? — None. 

22969.  They  have  visits  without  notice?  — We 
have  during  ttie  course  of  the  year  two  or  three  visits 
M'ithout  notice  from  the  inspector ; he  goes  round 
and  sees  the  working  of  the  whole  school,  he  may 
examine  orully  any  class  which  is  going  on  at  the 
time.  The  work  goes  on  without  disarranging  the 
timetable,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  session  he  is 
at  liberty  to  give  a written  examination  in  any  sub- 
ject he  thinks  fit. 

22970.  But  that  would  be  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  session  ? — Yes. 

22971.  And  in  setting  the  wri-len  examination,  or 
even  in  the  oral  examination,  he  would  be  very 
careful  to  follow  the  lines  of  teaching  ?— Each  teacher 
in  our  evening  schools  keeps  a note  of  what  he  has 
done  during  the  session;  he  has  the  scheme  before 
him,  and  is  able  at  any  part  of  the  year  to  tell  the 
inspector  how  far  he  has  gone,  and  the  inspector 
will  make  hi.s  examination  follow  the  scheme. 

22972.  Ho  does  not  examine  on  a,  scheme  arranged 
beforehand,  which  the  teacher  may  not  have  been 
able  to  carry  out,  but  examines  on  what  the  teacher 
has  been  able  to  do— the  examination  would  be  on 


229.58.  Does  the  Code  itself  contain  a number  of 
altemutive  programmes  ?— Not  alternative  pro- 
grammes. 

22959.  We  found  that  the  English  Code  does ; but 
then  we  were  told  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  alterna- 
tive counses  set  forth  as  alternatives  in  the  (7ode,  it 
was  open  to  the  manager  of  any  school  to  submit  a 
programme  of  his  own,  aud  if  his  programme  was 
approved  by  the  inspector,  he  could  then  go  on 
teaching  his  school  according  to  that  programme  ? — 
That  is  the  regulation  here. 

229C0.  In  the  English  Code  I think  there  are 
seven  programmes  in  elementary  science,  and  we 
were  told  that  these  were  merely  specimens,  each  of 
them  representing  a particular  type,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  teachers,  or  of  the  public,  all  the  further 
latitude  which  I have  described  being  allowed  besides; 
have  yon  in  Scotland  the  same  variety  ?- -The  De- 
partment themselves  give  a Code  to  be  followed  in 
connection  with  the  pr.ictical  science,  but  you  don’t 
need  to  follow  it  unless  you  like  ; you  have  perfect 
liberty  to  submit  any  scheme  you  think  suitable  for 
your  district. 

22961.  And  having  made  out  a suitable  scheme, 
you  teach  according  to  that  scheme,  and  the  inspec- 
tor is  bound  to  deal  with  you  on  the  basis  of  that 
scheme? — Yes. 

22962.  Does  thatapply  only  toelementary  science? 

No.  In  the  evening  school  we  have  book-keeping, 

shorthand,  and  English  literature. 

22963.  Does  it  apply  to  the  subjects  in  which  you 
are  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment ?— Yes.  We  are  not  now  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  any  subject;  but 
we  may  submit  schemes  for  any  science  .subject  %ye 
wish  to  teach,  to 'the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
and  then,  when  it  has  been  approved,  we  teach  in 
accordance  with  it. 

22964.  Mr.  Struthers. — Might  you  not  put  it 
this  way  that  there  is  no  subject  in-  u hich  the 
mana<i-ers  may  not  submit  what  scheme  they  please  1 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  they  msv  not  submit 

a prosramme  in  evening  schools. 

22965.  Even  in  elementary  subjects? — Yes 

22966.  Does  not  that  apply  in  day  schools  in  the 
case  of  class  subjects  ?— Yes,  in  geography,  history, 
and  English. 


what  he  had  done  ? — That  is  so. 

22973.  And  don’t  you  think  that  that  method  of 
examination  has  conduced  to  some  extent  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  evening  schools? — It  has  conduced 
very  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  evening  schools. 

22974.  You  are  able  to  carry  on  your  work  on  the 
lines  you  think  best  without  having  it  disarranged 
for  the  purpose  of  an  examination? — We  simply 
teach  as  we  find  we  are  able ' to  carry  our  pupils  on 
through  the  session,  and  the  inspector,  if  be  is  satis- 
fied that  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  is  quite 
willing  to  accept  what  has  been  done. 

22975.  And  on  the  other  band  there  is  no  barrier 
to  a perfectly  thorough  examination  towards  the  end 
of  the  session  on  the  work  that  has  been  done  ?— 
Last  year  we  had  no  written  examination  whatever, 
but  in  the.  previous  session  we  had  a written  exami- 
nation ill  book-keeping,  shorthand,  and  arithmetic, 
almost  on  the  same  lines  to  what  we  had  before  indi- 
vidual examination  was  abolished. 

32976.  Judging  from  your  experience  of  that 
method  of  examination  in  evening  schools,  you  would 
rather  argue  that  a similar  method  would  hai-e  good 
results  in  a day  school?  —Yes,  to  a certain  extent, 
only  in  some  subjects  iu  the  day-schools  I don’t  think 
individual  examination  could  be  discontinued ; I think 
yon  can  only  fonii  a completejudgment  of  parts  of  the 
work  by  seeing  individual  results. 

22977.  My  point  is  rather  the  question  of  a fixed 
date  for  examination  versus  a visit  to  the  school  at 
uncertain  intervals  and  examining  on  the  work  done  1 

X would  prefer  a visit  at  uncertain  intervals  and 

examination  on  the  work  clone  even  in  day  schools. 

22978.  And  it  would  permit  of  more  progress 
being  made  in  many  subjects  ? — I think  so.  , 

22979.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  children  are  kept 
marking  time  in  reading  and  arithmetic  perhaps  for 
a month  before  tlie  examination — I don’t  mean  the 
whole  of  the  schools ?- In  very  many  cases  , it  is; 
many  of  the  better  children  have  the  work  of_  their-.., 
standard  up  two  or  three  months  before  the  time  of 
the  annual  examination,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is 
marking  time.  . 

22980.  That  is  an  enormous  waste  oj  educational 
power? — Yes. 

22981 . And  that  is  due  to  having  a fixed  examina- 
tion ?— To  a very  great  extent  it  is.  ^ 
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22S82.  Yon  have  a great  many  subjects  . taught  in 
the  evening  schools  1 — Yes. 

22983.  Very  largely  of  a practical  character?— 
Almost  entirely. 

22984.  Such  things  as  the  pupils  are  likely  to  need 
in  the  occupations  they  are  now  following  ?— In  the 
schemes  of  science  we  draw  out  we  keep  that  in  view 
almost  entirely,  and  select  those  parts  ot  the  sciences 
which  are  likely  to  be  uselhl  to  the  pupils. 

22985.  You  find  a great  many  pupils  taking  up 
book-keeping  because  they  find  it  useful  in  their 
occupations  1 — We  find  book-keeping  most  commonly 
taken  of  all  the  subjects. 

2298G.  And  shorthand  is  very  commonly  taken  by 
pupils  because  they  have  found  it  useful  in  their  em- 
ployments?— Almost  every  clerk  who  comes  to  the 
school  takes  shorthand. 

229S7.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  these  sub- 


jects taught  as  much  as  possible  in  the  evening 
schools  entirely,  and  relieve  the  day  school  course  of 
a large  amount  of  tliat  work  ?~I  Uiiuk  so ; I think 
book-keeping  and  shorthand  ought  to  be  taught  ea- 
tiiely  aftei'  tlie  pupil’s  more  elementai-y  education  lias 
been  completed. 

22988.  That  is  to  say  book-keeping  should  be 
tauglit  to  those  children  -who  want  book-kcepin"  and 
find  it  an  advantage  to  tliem,  and  in  that  case  it 
should  be  taught  in  the  evening  school  ?— Yes,  and 
not  taught  to  all  and  sundry,  as  it  would  be  if  it  was. 
a subject  in  a day  school. 

22989.  Nine-tenths  of  whom  may  never  have  any 
occasion  for  book-keeping  ?— It  is  quite  possible. 

22990.  Most  llev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  would  you 
think  of  a suggestion  that  seems  to  me  a rather  in- 
defensible one,  that  in  all  city  or  town  schools  book- 
keeping should  be  made  an  obligatory  subject? 

I think  it  would  be  a very  bad  one, 
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Sir  John  Nhiison  Cdthbieisoi,-,  lad.,  eh»irmaii,  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  eramiood. 


22991.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 

School  Boai  d of  Glasgow  1 Yes. 

22992.  You  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subjectof  our  inquiiy?— Well,  I should  like  to  say 
my  lord,  that  my  first  desire  is  to  welcome  you  to 
Glasgow,  and  these  rooms,  and  to  answer  any 
questions  of  a general  kind  that  vou  may  have  to  put 
I would  hke  to  refer  to  our  clerk,  Mr.  Alexander,  for 
any  details,  while  1 am  quite  prepared  to  reply  to 
general  questions. 

22993.  Perhaps  then  you  would  in  general  terms 
make  some  observation  uimu  the  instruction  in 
woodwork  that  is  carried  on  in  Glasgow  ?-  Well  I 
must  say,  my  lord,  tlmt  it  is  still  on  its  trial  with 
us  About  six  years  ago  it  was  first  introduced, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it 
W e have  at  the  jiresent  moment  ten  special  workshop, s 
m different  parts  of  the  town,  seven  in  operation  and 
three  nearly  completed.  The  first  one  tliat  we 
established,  five  or  six  years  ago,  has  been  veiw 
successful;  it  is  a centre,  and  the  schools  of  the 
district,  to  the  number  of  about  nine,  send  their 
scholars  tl.ere,  chiefly  the  upper  standards.  As  far 
8£  1 can  form  any  opinion  I .should  say  it  is  not 
desirable  to  send  young  boys  to  this  manual  instruc- 
tion Jn  fact  T should  be  inclined  to  restrict  it  to  the 
sixth  standard. 

22994.  At  what  age  do  they  enter  the  sixth 
standard,  as  a rule? — About  twelve  or  sc.  I 
should  say  that  it  does  not  lead  to  mucli  advantage 
tor  younger  boys  than  that,  however,  we  have 
some  of  the  fifth  standard  that  are  sent,  and 
the  testimony  of  onr  headmasters  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  it  We  thought  at  first  it  might  take  the  scholars’ 
minds  off  their  general  lessons,  but  it  is  not 
so;  m fact  1 have  one  casein  my  mind  at  present 
where  the  headmaster,  being  told  that  a boy  had 
attamed  great  proficiency  in  the  manual  instruction 


place,  said  “Well,  that  is  the  dullest,  stupidest  boy 
in  my  school,”  and  it  was  the  means  of  rousing  him 
and  finding  tlie  way  he  was  capable  of  being  got  at. 
On  the  other  hand  the  same  headmaster  said  that  some 
of  his  brightest  boys  could  make  little  hand  of  this 
manual  instruction.  Our  experience  is  that  it  has 
brightened  the  school,  especially  the  slower  boys,  who 
don’t  take  up  literary  studie.s,  and  I don’t  say  that 
the.  better  scholars  have  not  profited  too.  but  it  is 
move  marked  in  the  ease  of  the  boys  who  have  not 
taken  to  literary  work. 

22995.  How  did  you  commence  and  develop  the 
system  ?— It  began  in  one  of  our  schools  wliere 
we  ])ut  aside  one  of  the  rooms  for  the  purpose,  and 
fitted  it  up  with  benches  and  tools,  and  got  an 
instructor.  I may  mention  that  the  instructor 
was  a skilled  mechanic  who  had  resolved  to  follow 
up  his  studies  at  the  University,  a man  of  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  practical 
mechanics.  He  gave  us  his  spare  time  irom  his 
university  studies,  and  we  were  so  pleased  with  the 
success  of  that  one  class  that  we  next  built  a special 
building  in  tbe  east  end  of  the  town,  Dalmaraock 
school,  which  I am  told  you  are  likely  to  see  on 
Monday,  aud  thither  we  ti-ansferred  that  same 
gentleman,  and  he  cakes  the  scholars  from  the  nine 
schools  in  relays  and  occupies  all  his  spare  time  in 
that  way. 

22996.  Perhaps  I better  leave  this  question  of  cost 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  and  ask  you  genorallv  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  value  of  the  instruction?— 
You  mean  from  an  educational  point  of  view?  I 
have  explained  that  I think  it  brightens  tlie  schol.ir 
and  is  a pleasant  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
schoolroom. 

22997.  Do  you  think  that  it  develops  the  powers 
of  observation  in  a way  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
tendency  to  leam  lessons  by  rote,  which  all  children 
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lave  1 — Certainly,  that  is  tlie  prime  object  in  tie 
movement.  And  in  tie  matter  of  cost,  we  found 
tliat  this  centre  tliat  I have  spoken  of  is  run  at  com- 
paratively small  cost.  By  concentrating  so  many 
scholars  upon  it,  and  the  grants  (after  the  initial 
expense,  which  is  considerable),  the  expenditure  is 
really  not  serious. 

22998.  As  regards  drawing,  how  is  drawing  taught 
in  the  schools? — We  have  seventy  schools  and  about 
75,000  scholars.  All  the  boys  in  that  number  are 
taught  drawing  from  the  infants  up  to  the  oldest  and 
most  of  the  girls.  I think  tliere  are  only  nine  schools 
in  which  the  girls  are  not  taught  drawing. 

22999.  Do  they  teach  both  freehand  and  scale 
drawing? — Oh,  yes.  They  begin,  of  course,  with 
geometrical  drawing,  but  they  get  also  freehand  and 
modid  drawing. 

2.S000.  Ts  instruction  given  by  the  ordinary  stafl  1 
— Yes,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  tliree  experts 
in  drawing,  who  visit  c(;rtain  schools.  We  take 
all  our  teachers  bound  to  l^ach  dravuig  : in  fact,  in 
appoiutiijg  teachers,  we  Tiiake  it  a point  to  select  those 
capable  of  teacliing  drawing. 

23001.  Is  any  instruction  given  to  pupil  teachers  ? 
— The  pupil  teachers  theniselve.s  don't  teach  draw- 
ing, hut  they  are  carefully  instructed.  We  liave 
a Pupil  TeaeJiers’  Institute,  where  all  our  pupil 
teachers  to  the  number  of  500  go  half  the  day  ; they 
teach  in  the  schools  lialf  the  day  and  go  to  this  institute 
tlie  other  half,  and  drawing  is  an  important  part  of 
their  studies. 

23002.  Wliatis  the  amount  of  grants  earned,  and 
the  share  of  it  to  the  teachers  in  drawing? — We 
give  a percentage  to  the  teachers  : as  a rule  our 
teachers  are  not  paid  by  grants,  they  get  fixed  salaries  ; 
we  have  a scale  of  salaries,  but  in  the  case  of  drawing 
we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  them  a little 
interest  and  stimulus : jierhaps  a couple  of  pounds  or 
no,  to  those  who  are  qualified.  Do  you  mean  the 
amount  of  grants  earn'';!  ? 

Mr.  Alexander,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow. — The  total  earned  for  d^a^^’ing  last  year, 
£3,746  16s.  Ocf. ; of  thatprobably  about .£1.000  would 
be  given  to  the  teachers. 

23003.  CiiAiRii.uj. — Are  any  prizes  given  to  the 
children? — Chieflv  for  attendance.  In  the  upper 
standards  they  do  get  rewards  for  sjiecific  subjects, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  jn-izes  are  given  for  attendance : 
we  thought  it  really  was  an  economical  thing  to 
induce  tJiem  to  attend. 

23004.  Dealing  with  science  and  object  lessons,  in 
what  subject  are  classes  eariied  on  in  the  day  schools 
uniier  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — Well,  vou 
are  aware  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
withdrawn  the  grants  for  the  day  schools,  but  we 
continue  the  classes  nevertheless. 

23005.  Have  they  withdrawn  them  entirely  1 — 
les,  but  we  are  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
science  in  day  schools  that  we  intend  to  continue  them 
I at  our  own  charges  : they  are  taught  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  botany  to  some 
extent. 

23006.  Mechanics,  magnetism  and  electricity?  — 
Magnetism  and  electricity,  also,  not  so  much  as  it 
used  to  be:  we  found  electricity,  although  a very 
popular  subject,  was  not  eminently  educational. 

23007.  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  have 
’^tbdrawii  the  grants  altogether  ? — From  the  day 
science  classes,  on  this  plea,  that  they  say  they  don’t 
why  scholars  who  are  getting  a Parliamentary 
grant  as  day  scholars  should  also  get  a science  and 
grant. 

Mr.  Alexatider. — That  is  to  prevent  the  duijli- 
cation  of  attendance  grants  ; some  years  ago  the  second 
class  elementary  grants  were  withdrawn,  and  a large 
cumber  of  schools  were  cut  off  an  that  time. 

23008.  CaAiRMAj). — Areany  chemical  laboratoiies 
htted  up  in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  have  altogether 


nine  laboratories,  eight  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
one  in  the  High  school;  that  is  a matter  that  dates 
back  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  when  we  began  to  have 
these  laboratories  and  consulted  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  who  gave  us  their  advice  and  we  have 
found  tliem  very  useful. 

23009.  Are  the  teachers  of  science,  teachers  on  the 
ordinary  staff? — Yes,  we  are  speaking  about  the  day 
schools  not  the  evening  schools. 

23010.  Elementary  science  was  taken  as  a class 
subject,  in  eight  schools,  I understand? — Yes,  we  are 
trying  to  promote  it  in  every  school  now. 

Mr.  Alexander. — There  has  been  a change  in  the 
Code. 

23011.  CHAiRiiAt". — The  Board  is  now  taking  steps, 
I understand,  under  article  1 9a  5 to  make  the  teaching 
better  in  forty-one  schools  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — It  is  given  in  foity-one;  we 
mean  to  adi?  *he  other  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
now  if  possible. 

23<il2.  CHAiEMAy. — 'Vi’'hat  is  the  Board’s  scheme  of 
lessons  ' — It  is  meant  chiefly  as  a guide,  and  cunEider- 
able  scope  is  left  to  the  teacher  to  present  a scheme  of 
Ills  own,  but  it  might  be  well  that  you  should  have 
tills  paper  {produced)  as  a suggested  syllabus  of 
instruction. 

23013.  Science  is  taught  to  pupU  teachers? — Oh 
yes,  we  are  carrying  the  education  of  our  pupil 
teacliers  to  a very  considerable  length  now.  I may 
mention  as  a gratifying  feature  that  at  the  preliminary 
enti'ancc  examination  ol'the  University  just  concluded, 
six  of  our  pupil  teachers  passed  that  examination, 
which  is  a stiff  one,  and  obtained  bursaries. 

23014,  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — What  difficulties  had 
you  to  encounter  when  you  started  this  manual  work, 
I mean  difficulties  on  the  part  of  parents  of  children, 
objections  on  their  part  ? — "We  have  nob  liad  any 
serious  objection  so  far  as  I know ; one  or  two  parents 
have  just  recently  asked  their  children  to  be  excused 
for  different  reasons. 

23015.  Did  they  say  they  did  not  want  their  boys 
to  be  carjienters  or  something  of  that  kind? — 
They  said  so : they  did  not  quite  understand  our 
object. 

23016.  Have  these  objections  melied  away  or 
do  they  still  continue? — They  still  continue  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are  ill- 
informed. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  boys  are  withdrawn  just  now. 

23017.  Does  the  Glasgow  School  Board  employ  an 
inspectorofits  own? — No,  our  manual  instruction  woidc 
has  not  yet  reached  such  magnitude  as  to  require 
an  inspector ; we  have  only  these  seven  centres  with 
three  in  tlie  course  of  formation,  scarcely  I'eqiiiring  a 
general  inspector,  but  it  is  quite  likely  we  shall  by 
and  by  have  one. 

23018.  Does  the  Science  and  Art  Department  pay 
you  fees  for  this  manual  instruction  ? — A grant. 

23019.  Mr.  HARKiycTOX. — is  this  scheme  of  object 
lessons  and  elementary  science  teaching  comimlsory 
in  the  standards  ? — Oh,  no,  it  is  suggested. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Do  you  mean  is  it  made  com- 
pulsory by  the  Co'^e? 

23020,  Mr.  Harrixgton. — Are  the  pupils  obliged 
to  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — Oh,  yes,  in  the  schools  where  it 
is  taught,  but  the  teaching  of  it  lias  been  left  to  the 
ofition  of  headmasters. 

23021.  Is  it  a popular  subject  with  the  pupils  ! — 
Decidedly. 

23022.  And  how  long  is  it  since  this  lias  been 
introduced  ?—  I think  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Alexander.  — This  particular  article  in  the 
Code  was  introduced  in  1895. 

23023.  Has  the  efiect  on  the  pupils  been  appre- 
ciated, do  you  think,  by  the  employers  of  labour  ? — I 
don’t  know  that  there  has  been  time.  I don’t  tliink 
the  nature  of  that  instruction  is  such  as  mate-rially  to 
tell  on  the  future  employii  entof  tlie  child  ; it  is  more 
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to  open  tkeir  minds  and  give  them  a taste,  to 
encourage  them  to  go  forward. 

23024.  I suppose  the  testimony  you  have  from  the 
people  over  them,  the  headmastcfr.s,  is  tliat  it  has 
improved  the  intelligence  of  the  children  1 — No  doubt, 
if  there  is  any  class  in  the  day  that  is  relished, 
especially  by  the  boys,  it  is  tlie  science  class. 

23025.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  mentioned  that  the 
teachers  in  the  woodwork  were  mostly  trained  as 
engineers? — I said  that  the  tirst  two  we  employed 
were  mechanical  engineers. 

23026.  Who  proceeded  to  the  University? — Yes, 
who  were  going  to  the  University,  but  we  have 
appointed  several  others  since  that  were  not  so. 

Mr.  Alexander. — There  are  only  two,  Sir  John. 
TTiinm.— We  have  one  I know  who  is  a trained 
teacher,  and  then  besides  these  instructors  we  have 
assistants,  who  are  generally  artisans  ; in  fact,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  plan  of  having  usually  two  teachers  ; 
the  Government  require  if  there  are  more  than  thirty 
boys  that  there  should  be  two.  We  have  a chief 
instructor  and  an  artisan  working  together,  which  is 
to  my  mind  the  proper  way,  because  the  artisan 
sharpens  the  tools  and  sees  that  the  wood  and  every- 
thing is  kept  in  order. 

23027.  And  the  other  knows  how  to  teach? — The 
other  knows  how  to  teach. 

23028.  You  mentioned,  if  I mistake  not,  that  you 
had  500  pupil  teacliers  in  seventy  schools  under  the 
Glasgow  Board.  We  have  a class  of  junior  teachers 
called  pupil  teachers  in  Ireland  and  i want  to  see  how 
they  would  compare  with  your  pupil  teaclmrs;  what 
a-'es  may  these  be? — From  fourteen  to  eighteen,  we 
don’t  take  them  under  fourteen. 

23029.  Then  they  would  rather  correspond  to  our 
class  of  monitors  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.-  -Tliere  are  100  monitors  besides. 
23030.  Of  the  Junior  age? 

Mr.  Alexander — Yes,  the  majority,  fourteen. 

Wil7ieM. Our  training  colleges  don’t  admit  them 

until  they  are  eighteen. 

23031.  After  the  100  monitors  the  next  gradation 
will  be  pupil  teachers,  and  then  assistant  teachei-s  and 
principal  teachers? — Yes,  we  have  an  intermediate 

• Stage  that  we  call  ex-pupil  teachers,  who  have  been 
pupil  teachers  and  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  training  colleges  and  have  remained  for 
some  years  in  the  hope  of  getting  admission  into  the 
training  college. 

23032.  Is  there  only  one  training  college  in  Glas- 

gow? No,  we  have  two — indeed  there  are  three 

now  : there  is  a Roman  Catholic  one. 

23033.  Any  of  these  for  men  exclusively  ?— No, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  one  and  the  Free  Church  one 
are  for  men  and  women,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  one 
is  for  women. 

23034.  Of  the  seventy  teachers  employed  in  your 

• schools  what  proportion  may  be  said  to  be  trained  ? — 
All  the  headmasters  are  trained  teachers. 

23035.  Are  the  assistant  teachers  similarly  trained  ? 
—We  have  altogether  at  present  972  certificated 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  there  are  besides  uncerti- 
ficated assistants,  forty-eight. 

23036.  Then  your  pupil  teachers  from  the  instruc- 
tion they  get  at  the  central  institution  to  which  you 
refer  and  very  likely  also  in  the  schools  can  ))roeeed 
at  once  to  the  training  college  after  undergoing  i\n 
examination  ?— After  undergoing  an  examination, 
aivhteen  being  the  minimum  age  for  admission. 

23037.  Chemical  laboratories  were  fitted  up  and 
iustniction  given  in  chemistry  prior  to  your  manual 
instruction  arrangements  being  ado])ted  ?— Yes,  the 
course  our  manual  instruction  has  taken  has  been  this  ; 
first,  there  was  drawing,  that  was  the  beginning ; then 
came  cookery  ; all  our  girls  in  the  u]>per  standards 
cet  cookery  : we  have  forty-seven  centres  for  cookery ; 
then  came  the  laboratories  for  chemistry  of  wliich  we 
have  seven  ; then  came  the  laundiies,  of  which  there 
are  twelve,  and  latterly  the  workshops  for  manual 


instruction ; so  tliat  we  have  about  seventy-sight 
difierent  rooms  set  apart  for  working  with  the  hand, 

23038.  Where  do  the  teacliers  who  are  at  tlie  head 
of  the  chemical  laboratories  get  their  special  in- 
struction?— It  began,  no  doubt,  in  the  training  college, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  at  the  University.  We 
encourage  all  our  male  a.ssistants  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity where  practicable. 

23039.  With  regard  to  your  scheme  of  elementary 
science  teaching  for  standards,  I see  physics  comes  in 
at  standard  five,  and  is  continued  to  standard  su ; 
would  you  be  able  to  comiiare  your  scheme  with  the 
scheme  under  tlie.  Science  and  Art  Department,  tliat 
you  had  formerly  in  operation  ? —Oh.  that  is  a ditt'event 
thing  altogetlier  ; the  Science  and  Arc  Department  aims 
at  higher  work. 

23U40.  For  adults?— No,  no;  but  it  is  a higher 
scale  of  work  than  that. 

2304 1.  Devon  find  that  your  scheme,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be”  very  excellent  indeed,  sulfices  for  the 
instniction  of  the  pupils  ? — Well,  that  is  a matter  of 
opinion ; pei'haps  1.  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
Scotch  Act  of  1872  is  in  advance  considerably  of  the 
English  Act  of  1870,  because  we  can  teach  anything 
we  like,  and  go  to  the  higher  subjects  on  die  plea  tnat 
education  in  Scotland  formerly  included  the  higher 
subjects,  so  that  we  are  not  restricted  to  the  three  K’s,, 
and  we  have  always  aimed  at  giving  as  much  of  the 
liigher  instruction  us  possible  to  dioso  scliolar.H  who 
were  fitteil  to  receive'  it.  And  those  afternoon  Seienci; 
and  Aft  classes  have  been  of  a higher  class  than  that 


syllabus. 

23042,  At  }H'esent  are  not  your  senior  pupils,  on 
leaving  scliool,  sufiicieiitly  informed  to  proceed  direct 
to  the  Unii-ersity  ?— Not  from  the  ordinary  schools, 
but  we  have  five  schools  with  secondary  departments, 
and  then  we  have  two  liigh  schools,  a boys’  high  sohnol 
and  a girls’  high  scliool,  and  those  schools  send  their 
puiiils  direct  to  the  University. 

23043.  Then  the  Glasgow  School  Board  supervises 
the  work  of  the  higher  education  as  well  as  of  the 
elementary ?— It  does;  the  high  school  was  handed 
over  to  us  in  terms  of  the  Act. 

23044.  Monsigiior  Molloy.— Is  physical  science 
taught  in  all  the  schools  under  your  Board,  or 
only  in  some? — At  present  it  is  taught  in  forty- 
one  out  of  seventy,  and  we  hope  to  teach  it  in  all  by 
and  by. 

23045.  Then  the  result  of  your  experience  is  that 
you  are  rather  inclined  to  extend  the  teaching  than 
to  withdraw  from  what  you  have  already  donei- 
Most  certainly.  " , /•  u 

23046.  Because  you  find  it  beneficial  tor  tbe 
interest  of  the  pupils  ? — We  think  so,  and  ^ere 
is  an  increasing  desire  with  tbe  members  of  our 
board  : they  are  ratlier  inclined  to  give  the  scholars 
what  is  called  a modern  education  than  to  go  back  on 
the  classics. 

23047.  This  course  which  you  have  put  before  us  m 
outline,  is  it  taught  by  the  teachers  from  a text-hook, 
or  from  a more  extended  programme  than  we  have 
here,  or  is  the  teacher  left  to  his  own  ideas  ? — I tlnnk 
he  is  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  ideas,  and  encouraged 
to  teach  it  as  object  lessons. 

23048.  Then  the  only  limitation  upon  him  is  tue 
outline  given  in  this  printed  progi  nmme  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — This  is  meant  simply  as  a gui  6i 
he  is  not  tied  down  to  that : what  he  is  tied  domi  to  is 
the  scheme  he  draws  up  and  gets  approved  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspector. 

Witness. — On  the  basis  of  that.  . 

23049.  Then  the  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  this  geiiera 
outline,  draws  up  a specific  programme,  ^ 

approved  by  the  Inspector,  and  he  teaclies  acooidi  ^ 
to  that  programme  ? 

Mr.  Alexander . — Yes.  _ . 

23050.  I suppose  the  course  in  physics  consi 

of  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments  l—Experimen 

is,  iierhaps,  too  big  a word  to  use ; but,  at  all  even  • , 
it  is  shown  experimentally 
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23051.  But,  for  instance,  when  he  deals  with  niag- 
Eet'S>n>  he-  will  have  magnets  and  needles  1 — Oh, 
cerhuiiW;  we  supply  apparatus  to  all  the  teachers 
who  teach  these  sulijects. 

23052.  Is  the  apparatus  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the 
School  Boar.l  ?— Oh,  certainly. 

23053.  Now,  is  there  in  Glasgow  any  system  of 
technical  education  to  which  your  children  can  go 
when  their  school  course  is  tinishedl— Yes,  sir;  in. 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  Allan  Glen  school,  which  I 
undei'stand  you  are  going  to  see  on  Monday,  which  is 
an  organized  science  school  of  the  first  rank;  and  after 
that  there  is  the  Techuicid  College,  a very  successful 
institution,  which  is  attended  by  about  3,000  students, 
day  and  evening. 

23054.  And  is  there  a considerable  proportion  ot  the 
School  Board  children  who  go  to  these  technical 
colleges  ?— I cannot  say  that ; the  proportion  of  School 
Boaid  children  who  go  to  higher  education  of  any  kind 
is  only  4 per  cent. 

23055,  Do  you  desire  that  that  proportion  shoidd 
he  increased! — Most  certainly;  all  my  effort — I have 
been  eighteen  years  on  this  Board — lias  been  to 
promote  secondary  education,  hut  the  temptation  of 
wage  earning  is  too  great. 

23056.  Then  the  hulk  of  children  go  to  wage  earning 
tifta-  their  School  Board  course  is  finished  1 — Unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  keej)  them  as  long  us  we  would  like. 

23057.  Mr.  Harringtov. — How  long  are  they  kept ! 
—fifth  standard  is  the  compulsory  age  in  Scotland,  and 
an  iiiteJli.gent  child  can  pass  that  at  eleven  years  of 

^^23058.  Monsignor  Molloy.— Is  there  no  limit  of 
age  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  can  begin  to  earn 
w^iges  by  labour!— Oh,  yes,  they  cannot  be  employed 
full  time  in  a factory  under  thirteen. 

23059.  Then  those  who  go  to  factories  may  remain 
for  two  ye-ars  after  leaving  school,  loafing  about!— 
That  is  quite  true,  they  miiy  get  employment  as  mes- 
sage. boys  or  girls. 

23060.  You  would  desire  to  improve  that  system  ! 
— Cert-iinly;  it  is  the  defect  of  onr  system  at  present 
tliat  we  cannot  keep  them  longer. 

23061.  Do  you  think  if  they  could  be  induced  to  go 
to  these  technical  schools,  in  the  intermediate  stage, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them ! — I rather 
think  technical  schools  of  that  kind  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  great  hulk  of  them. 

2306'2.  But  suppose  that  20  per  cent,  were  fit  for 
technical  education,  instead  of  4 per  cent. ! — It  would 
hs  very  desirable,  and  observe  we  encourage  them  all 
we  can  to  attend  evening  schools,  and  we  have  evening 
schools  attended  by  about  14,000  boholars;  they  are 
going  on  now. 

23063.  Can  you  say,  roughly,  what  proportion  of 
the  School  Board  children  go  to  evening  schools  after 
their  School  Board  coiirse  is  finished!— We  might  say 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

23064.  Are  the.se  evening  schools  under  the  Board ! 

Yes  ; we  are  very  pleased  with  the  resale. 

23065.  In  the  evening  schools  do  you  continue  the 
course  of  manual  work,  and  of  physical  science?- 1 
think  there  are  two  classes  for  manual  work. 

Mr.  Alexander.^lii  was  begun  this  winter  for  the 
first  time. 

23066.  What  about  physical  science ! — That  is  de- 
veloped of  coarse,  much  more  largely  in  the  evening  : 
there  are  classes  quite  advanced  for  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Under  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

23'J6T.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  made  provision,  in 
your  scheme,  for  the  training  of  pupDs  in  manual  work, 
and  also  in  the  elements  of  i)hysical  science,  from  the 
time  they  began  their  education,  until  they  have  com- 
pleted a course  in  the  evening  schools,  if  they  wish  to 
goto  those  schools! — Yes,  we  have  jmpils  going  on 
twenty  and  twenty-one,  and  twenty  two  years  of  age, 
in  the  evening  schools. 

23068.  And  if  thev  choose  to  go  further,  they  have 
the  technical  schools !— Yes,  and  any  amount  of 


bursaries  ; we  have  no  trouble  in  Glasgow  in  getting  Glasgow, 
clever  children  educated, 

23069.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  these  simple  — 
elements  of  science,  which  are  taught  in  a primary 
school,  are  cf  great  advantage  to  the  children  who  wish  c.ithbertson, 
to  continue  their  education  afterwards  in  evening  ll.d. 
schools  and  in  technical  schools ! — Of  course  that  is 
only  a matter  of  opinion,  but  I give  my  opinion  that  it 
is  of  advantage. 

23070.  If  they  had  not  got  these  first  elements  in 
the  pi'imary  schools,  they  would  not  he  fit  to  begin  the 
technical  course! — I dares-ay  you  may  have  heard 
different  opinions  about  that.  I have  heard  professors 
at  the  University  say  they  would  far  rather  have  a 
student  who  knew  nothing,  and  the  professor  could 
mould  him  according  to  his  own  ways. 

23071.  Well,  university  profe.ssors  sometimes  have 
peculiar  opinions.  I suppose  if  the  children  were 
taught  according  to  the  particular  ideas  of  those 
university  professors  you  refer  to,  they  would  be 
willing  to  have  them  taught  in  the  primary  schools! — 

I don’t  know,  sir,  I don’t  think  anybody  supposes 
they  will  learn  a great  deal,  bnt  they  have  got  their 
wits  sharpened  ; they  are  being  got  to  observe  nature 
and  natural  objects,  and  they  get  a taate,  I think,  to 
pursue  their  studies  further. 

23072.  Then  you  consider  the  chief  advantage  of 
this  teaching  is  that  it  cultivates  their  faculties  of 
observation  ! — I do. 

23u73.  And  that  they  acquire  some  skill  to  use 
their  hands  and  lingers! — I think  that  is  about  it. 

23074.  You  have  two  training  colleges,  I think, 
under  the  Board? — Not  under  the  Board,  they  are 
under  the  churches,  they  are  denominational ; the 
Roman  Catholic  one,  1 speak  with  deference,  is 
entirely  denominational,  bnt  the  other  two  receive 
pupils  without  distinction. 

23075.  But  iu  their  administration  tltey  are  de- 
nominational. They  receive  pupils  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  tlie  authorities  belong  to  particular  denomi- 
nations ! —They  do.  I would  like  to  say  that  the  new 
one  for  Catholics  is  very  admirably  equipped. 

23076.  I think  you  said  that  a large  preportion  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Board  schools,  have  been  trained 
in  these  denominational  training  colleges! — You 
may  say  the  bulk  of  them,  because  we  always  prefer 
those  who  have  been  trained. 

23077.  I suppose  in  the  training  colleges  they  give 
a course  of  physical  science ! — They  do. 

23078.  And  of  manual  work! — Not  manual  work, 

I think  it  ntight  be  desirable  that  they  did  give  manual 
work,  but  they  don’t,  they  study  mathematics.  I am 
chairman  of  one  of  the  colleges. 

23079.  Could  we  see  the  actual  teaching  of  physical 
science  in  one  of  these  colleges!— I shall  be  very 
hap|)y  to  inquire.  They  are  open  to  inspection. 

23080.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsov. — You  mentioned  tliat 
you  had  a pupil  teachers’  institute ; what  is  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  given  in  that  institute! — "Well,  it 
is  the  highest  professional  training  we  can  give  them 
as  teachers  ; it  is  in  a measure  a preparatory  school  for 
training  college  and  univeraity. 

23081.  The  training  colleges  you  say  are  practically 
denominational.  From  what  sources  are  the  expenses 
of  these  training  colleges  derived  ?— Chiefly  by  Par- 
liamentary grant. 

23082.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsu. -Three-fourths  of 
theamountcomes  from  the  Parliamentary  grant! — Yes. 

23083.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— You  haveno  vesxdts  fees 
in  the  Glasgow  schools !—  No,  our  schools  ai'e  all  free, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  upper. 

23084.  A fixed  salary  to  the  teacher  ?— It  is  in 
most  cases  a fixed  salary. 

23085.  The  School  Board  provides  that  salary! — 

Yes,  out  of  its  funds. 

23086.  And  those  funds  are  derived  from  the  city 
rates ! First  from  the  Government,  the  Parliament- 

ary grant,  and  secondly  by  local  rates  and  grant  in 
relief  of  fees,  and,  to  a small  extent,  from  fees  in  the 
secondary  departments. 
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23087.  you  have  forty-sevsu  centres  of  cookery, 
is  cookery  made  compulsory  for  <ili  gLrls  Well,  I 
believe  it  is.  We  insist  that  tliey  do  take  lessons  in 
cookery,  and  I think  they  don’t  require  any  com- 
pulsion. The  girls  like  it  very  much,  anil  T 
believe  for  the  last  ten  years  every  girl  who  has  left 
our  school  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  standard  has  been 
taught  cookery. 

23088.  Only  4 per  cent,  of  the  Board’s  pupils go  to 
the  higher  education,  nearly  all  the  balance  of  child- 
ren who  go  to  higher  education,  are  educated  in 
private  schools  of  a better  class  1— We  have  hardly 
any  private  schools  in  Glasgow,  there  are  ]'rivate 
academies  in  the  suburbs,  but  we  have  practically  the 
whole  education  of  tlie  city  of  Glasgow  between  the 
Board  aud  the  Roman  Catliolic  schools. 

23089.  From  what  source  are  those  pupils  drawn 
that  go  to  the  university,  is  it  from  the  counfciy 
districts!— Yes,  tlie  universities  are  Scottish  insti- 
tutions, they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  yon  will  observe  that  4 per  cent,  on  75,000  is  a 
considei'able  number. 

23090.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I think  you  said, 
Sir  J ohn,  that  there  was  at  all  events  no  opposition 
to  be  overcome  on  tlie  part  either  of  the  teachers  or 
of  the  parents,  when  manual  and  practical  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  schools  1 — Well,  I cannot  say 
that  it  was  received  with  acclamation ; it  has  been 
growing. 

23091.  In  tlie  beginning  the  teachers  probably  had 
some  feeling  of  reserve  on  the  subject? — I think  they 
had  considerably ; even  yet,  there  are  some  who  don’t 
see  the  importance  of  it,  but,  as  a whole,  1 should  say 
they  do. 

23092.  But  in  tlie  beginning,  at  all  events,  they 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
introduction  of  this  subject? — Tiiat  is  so. 

23093.  Has  that  feeling  altered  to  any  considerable 
extent,  as  far  ns  you  know  ? — I thinlr  it  has,  1 should 
say  five  out  of  six  teachers  would  welcome  it  now. 

23094.  That  is,  the  feeling  has  changed  to  tliis 
extent,  since  they  have  come  to  have  experience  of 
what  this  kind  of  instruction  is,  and  of  wliat  its  effect 
is  upon  the  schools? — Yes. 

23095.  Including  its  effect  upon  the  other  branches 
of  work,  the  bookwork,  as  we  may  call  it,  in  the 
schools  ? — I think  so. 

23096.  Was  there  any  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
from  the  Trades’  Union  point  of  view? — That  was 
stated  in  the  newspapei-s,  but  it  never  came  before 
us. 

23097.  Some  members  of  trade  organizations  may 
hai-e  had  some  idea,  that  you  were  going  to  flood  the 
labour  market  ? — That  is  so. 

23098.  But  this  all  came  from  quite  a false  con- 
ception of  the  work  you  were  doing? — Quite  so. 

23099.  Kindly  explain  that  jioint,  developing  it  a 
little:  what  was  the  idea  that  underlay  their  opposi- 
tion ? — The  idea  of  the  Tiiides’  Unionists  was,  I have 
no  doubt,  that  we  were  doing  away  witii  apprentice- 
ships, that  we  were  manufactuiiug  artizans  wlio  had 
not  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  workshop,  and  we  had  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  we  had  no  such  intention,  and  in  fact  that  our 
teaching  would  not  have  that  effect. 

23100.  And  i hope  they  have  come  to  see  that  this 
teaching,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  tlie 
trade  organizations  at  all,  tends  rather  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  trade  teacher  afterwards ; have  they  yet 
come  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a boy 

come  to  them  better  prepared  to  use  his  hands  ? I 

don’t  think  that  the  joiners,  for  iiistanee,  or  the  car- 
penters. speaking  roughly,  I don’t  think  they  att-ich 
any  importance  to  our  work  at  all ; I think  they  want 
to  instruct  tlie  boys  after  they  get  them  themselves. 

Monsignor  Molloy. — They  are  like  the  university 
professors. 

23101.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But,  plainly,  a 
boy  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  manual  aud  practical 
instruction  in  school  will  afterwards  be  better 


qualified  to  receive  special  instruction  in  a trade  when 
ho  comes  1o  it? — I am  sure  he  will  take  it  up  belter 

23102.  I assume  it  is  fully  undeistoocl  in.  Glasgow 
that  the  business  of  tlie  primary  schools  is  not  to 
teach  a trade? — We  have  always  avoided  that  and 
even  in  the  matter  of  technical  education  we  hold 
that  the  business  of  the  technicyi  school  is  not  to 
teach  trades,  but  the  ].>rinciples  underlying  the  trades 

23103.  Including  the  development  of  those  facul- 
ties that  it  is  important  to  have  developed  fertile 
future  career  of  the  boy  in  a trade  ? — Precisely. 

23104.  Is  it  also  well  understood  here,  that  manual 
and  practical  ti'aining  in  the  elementary  school,  is  of  use 
to  those  boys  who  will  puss  on  to  other  occupations 
than  trades  ; I speak  of  the  training  that  they  «et  in 
such  matters  as  accuracy  of  observation,  and  tiie 
importance  of  accuracy  even  in  matters  of  sninll 
detail? — I think  that  is  really  the  object  of  the  train- 
ing, to  encourage  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation. 

23105.  But,  very  naturally,  in  the  beginning,  that 
view  of  tlie  case  was  not  fully  perceived  by  the  outside 
public,  at  least  by  the  leas  observant  and  less  intelli- 
gent section  of  the  outside  public  ? — No,  it  requires 
to  be  explained  and  understood. 

23106.  Has  the  suggestion  ever  been  made  in 
Glasgow,  that  all  this  manual  instmetion  ought  to  lie 
eliminated  from  tlie  schools  and  j-e.served  for  special 

schools,  coutiimation  schools,  or  technical  schools? I 

have  never  lieard  that  suggestion  made. 

23107.  Do  you  take  my  view  that  such  a sugges- 
tion would  show  an  utter  want  of  apprecia.ion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in 
elementary  schools  on  the  one  Laud,  and  in  continua- 
tion or  in  technical  schools  on  the  other  1 — Well,  you 
would  lay  yourself  open  to  the  imputation  of  teaching 
trades. 

23108.  You  mean  that  such  a suggestion  would 
liave  no  foundation  or  no  moaning  unless  what  you 
were  doing  in  the  elementary  school  had  in  view  the 
requirements  of  some  particular  trade  ? — Precisely. 

23109.  Your  testimony  is  that  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  manual  aud  practical  instruction, 
on  the  general  teaching  of  the  schools,  has  been 
favourable? — Yes,  I am  distinctly  of  tliat  opinion. 

23110.  This  manual  and  ]>ractical  instruction  is  an 
attractive  branch  of  schoolwork  ? — Especially  to  boys. 

23111.  And  as  a result  of  your  experience  here  in 
Glasgow  the  feeling  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board  is 
that,  so  far  from  having  it  cut  down  in  any  way, 
greater  facilities  should,  as  far  as  possible,  he  afforded 
for  it ; you  are  increasing,  I understand,  the  number 
of  centres  for  woodwork  instruction  from  year  to 
yeai-? — We  are. 

23112.  You  had  seven  centres  in  operation  last 
year? — Yes,  and  three  new  ones. 

23113.  How  many  schools  in  all  have  you  in 
Glasgow  ? — Sixty-nine  Board  schools  and  the  High 
School. 

23114.  Prom  a return  that  I have  here,  1 see  that 
pupils  from  thirty-four  of  those  schools  attend  at  the 
existing  centres  for  woodwork  instruction? — Thatisso. 

23115.  The  total  mirnber  of  pupils  in  the  Glasgow 
schools  is  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — 75,000  in  the  Board  schools. 

23316.  Do  your  returns  deal  with  voluntary 
schools  as  well  as  the  Board  schools  ? — Indirectly. 

23117.  I understand  that  you  give  prizes  for  at- 
tendance?— We  do. 

23118.  Can  you  state  whether  they  are  given  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  pirizes  for  attendance  that  are 
given  in  Edinburgh,  where  no  prize  is  given  except 
for  absolutely  perfect  attendance — that  is  to  say,  a 
prize  is  given  to  no  pupil  who  has  not  attended  with- 
out missing  even  one  attendance  during  the  year? — I 
think  we  allow  a few  misses. 

23119.  I see  manyobjeetions  to  the  Edinburgh  jirize 
system  ; even  the  death  of  a child’s  father  or  mother, 
or  brother  or  sister,  would  not  be  taken  into  account, 
nor  a child’s  illness,  no  matter  though  the  life  of  the 
child  might  be  endangered  by  this  inducement  that 
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the  keen  sense  of  competition  and  rivalry  holds  out 
to  entice  the  child,  at  all  hsizards,  to  come  to  school ; 
it  seems  to  me  a shocking  thing ; you  heie  in  Glasgow 
allow  a reward  for  good  attendance,  even  altliongh 
tlie  attendance  is  not  absolutely  perfect  ? — I think  we 
allow  eight  or  ten  absences. 

23120.  You  are  wise.  Now  with  reference  to  the 
Science  and  Art  grants,  yoTt  said,  I think,  that  it  was 
announced  that  these  grants  were  to  be  withdrawn  ? — 
The  day  school  grants 

23121.  But  in  the  Report  of  the  School  Education 
Department  I see  a correspondence  beginning  with  a. 
minute  dated  July,  1897,  and  from  the  minute  it 
would  api>ear  that  what  is  contemplated  is  simply  a 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  these  grants  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Education  De- 
partment ; it  surely  is  not  proposed  to  cancel  the 
grant  1 — But  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
begun  by  cancelling  them. 

33122.  Perhaps  I do  not  take  in  all  the  bearings 
of  this.  There  is  an  official  letter  hoi'e  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  which,  if  1 understand  it  rightly, 
they  say  that  the  grants  for  the  present  financial  year, 
endingMarch,  1898,  will  be  accounted  for  by  theScience 
and  Art  Department.  “ The  grants  for  the  fortii- 
coming  Session,”  that  is,  for  1898-99,  “will  he  trans- 
ferred to  this  Department,”  that  is  to  the  Education 
Department! — Yes,  but  you  will  see,  niy  lord,  that 
they  have  already  cancelled  the  grant. 

23133.  So  far  as  I can  see  they  have  only  an- 
nounced that  it  is  to  be  given  in  future  by  another 
body,  that  is,  by  the  Education  Department! — I 
don’t  know  what  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
may  do,  and  we  are  still  trying  to  get  them  to  alter 


the  decision,  but  the  decision  as  at  present  intimated 
is  that  we  shall  get  no  grants  this  year  for  these 
difi'erent  classes. 

23124,  Let  me  read  this  for  you  : — “ [t  has  been  S 
determined  that  the  administration  of  the  grants  to  ^ 
schools  and  classes  of  Science  and  Art  in  Scotland  ^ 
shall  be  transferredfrom  the  Depart-neut  of  Science 
and  Artto  this  Department,”  that  is,  to  the  Education 
Department.  “During  the  curront  financial  year, 
ending  March  31st,  1898,  the  grants  for  Science  and 
Art  Schools  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  in  the  vote  for  which  Department 
they  have  been  included.”  Surely  that  money  has  been 
voted  for  you  by  Parliament! — I should  hope  we 
will  get  it 

23125.  I dare  say  you  will,  as  you  are  Scotchmen  i 
with  us  in  Ireland  I should  not  be  so  sure  of  it : 
Your  difficulty  is  only  for  the  current  financial  year ! 

Mr.  Alexander. — I think  you  will  find  that  they 
state  this  year  the  schools  must  be  worked  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Directory,  and  according  to  the  new  Science  and  Art 
Directory,  our  day  classes  are  not  recognised. 

23120.  I think  you  may  be  safely  trusted  to  get 
your  own  from  them.  There  is  just  one  other  point, 
j-lave  you  heard  it  siigg<!.sted  that  the  kindergarten 
departments  were  doing  liarm  in  your  schools,  instead 
of  good ! — No,  not  at  all. 

23127.  1 dare  say  it  would  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  such  a notion  was  suggested  to  us  in  Ireland  by 
an  experienced,  intelligent,  and,  I may  say,  repre- 
sentative teacher  !—'vVell,  you  will  have  evidence 
from  one  of  our  infant  mistresses,  and  I have  no  doubt 
she  will  he  surprised  to  hear  that. 


Mr.  Geoege  W.  Alexander,  m.a..  Clerk  of 

23128.  Chairiiax. — First  as  regard.s  the  cost  of  the 
ceutres,  Sir  John  said  that  practically'  there  was  no 
cost  in  the  way  it  was  worked  ; but  supposing  you  had 
to  erect  a room  and  find  appliances  and  tools,  what  do 
you  think  you  could  erect  a room  for ! — We  have  only 
erected  one  room  especially  for  luanual  instruction, 
that  has  accommodation  for  fifty  boys  and  cost  £420 — 
the  room  and  benches,  everything  except  the  tools. 

23129.  Mr.  Harrixgtox. — Do  you  mean  fifty  boys 
at  a time! — Yes,  fifty  benches. 

23130.  Cuairmax. — That  .strffies  me  as  being  very 
■cheap,  because  in  a school  we  saw  the  other  day, 
which  only’  accommodated  twenty-three,  they  said  it 
cost  £400! — You  will  see  this  building  on  Monday. 

23131.  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  tools  ; first  of  all 
can  you  tell  me  the  cost  per  bench — do  your  benches 
hold  four  or  six ! — The  original  benches  held  six,  now 
we  are  making  them  for  two  only. 

23132.  What  does  a bench  for  two  cost! — Some- 
where about  £2. 

23133.  As  regards  the  tools! — This  first  centre — ■ 
Dalmarnock — tlie  first  outfit  of  tools  cost  £88  for 
50  boys,  but  that  was  a pretty  liberal  allowance.  At 
that  time  we  provided  a largo  number  of  tools  for 
each  boy  that  we  now-  provide  for  several  boys ; the 
last  workshop  we  fitted  up  had  accommodation  for  43 
boys,  and  the  tools  cost  £48. 

23134.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of 
a centre ! — It  is  a little  difficult  for  us  to  give  you  that 
cost  with  the  exception  of  one  centre,  tins  first  centre — 
the  others  have  had  fresh  schools  put  into  them  and 
we  have  not  yet  earned  a gi'ant  in  them.  But  I can 
give  you  our  report  for  the  first  centre  last  year ; the 
grains  received  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
amounted  to  £190  9s.  lOd.,  we  paid  in  salaries  of 
teachers — we  have  two  teachers — £130,  the  cost  of 
wood  was  a little  over  £30,  for  drawing  copies,  pencils 
and  rubbers,  and  so  on,  we  had  over  £5,  and  for  re- 
newal of  tools  about  £3  ; it  brings  it  up  to  £170, 
showing  a balance  to  the  good  of  £20.  Of  course  there 
is  nothing  put  in  for  cleaning  or  gas. 


the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  examined. 

23135.  You  say  you  paid  two  teachers;  are  they 
special  teachers ! — They  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  work. 

231 36.  Were  they  originally  school  teachers! — No, 
neither. 

23137.  They  were  artisans ! — Yes. 

23138.  Do  you  think  that  is  a better  plan  than 
training  a school  teacher !— We  take  the  best  teacher 
we  can'get  at  the  time ; the  Board  have  not  come  to 
any  decision  as  between  the  two  kinds  of  teachers. 

23139.  The  question  of  working  in  a centre  like 
yours,  does  not  arise  as  it  would  very  often  in  Ireland, 
where  the  headmaster  of  the  school  would  resent  the 
intrusion  of  a stranger !— Before  we  had  this  centre 
the  first  experiment  was  made  in  one  school  in  a room 
fitted  up  for  one  school  alone,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  the  teacher  there  made  any  objections. 

23140.  Now  as  regards  science,  Monsignor  Molloy 
was  going  to  ask  you  a question  about  the  cost ; can 
you  tell  us  about  the  cost !— At  the  time  some  of  the 
schools  began  to  take  up  elementary  science  as  a class 
subject,  four  or  five  yea:  s ago,  the  Board  agreed  to 
give  an  outfit  at  a cost  not  exceeding  £10,  and  any- 
thing additional  is  supplied  as  the  teachers  want  it 
each  year,  not  to  exceed  £10  in  any  year. 

23141.  Do  you  get  any  help  from  tlie  Science  and 
Art  Department ! -Not  in  that  way,  these  classes  are 
not  worked  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

23142.  Rev  Dr.  Evans. — Have  you  any  teachers 
under  the  Glasgow  School  Board  wlio  were  trained 
in  English  training  colleges !— I only  recollect  one  at 
present— we  had  one  who  was  trained  in  one  of  the 
Loudon  training  colleges. 

23143.  Is  that  teacher  a teacher  of  this  manual 
work!— She  is  a lady  teacher.  There  is  a second,  a 
gentleman,  who  was  trained  at  the  Day  Training 
College  at  Leeds,  but  he  is  not  doing  any  woodwork. 

23144.  Have  you  any  teachers  in  the  Glasgow 
.schools  who  were  trained  in  Irish  training  colleges  ?— 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Glasgow. 
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2-^145.  Do  you  know  to  what  occupations  the  boys 
Oot  A iss)7.  who  receive  manual  training  subsequently  gol- — I 
Mr  G^ge  been  making  some  inquiry  about  that  recently, 

Alexander,  but  it  was  in  a district  wliere  the  most  of  tlieiii  went 

M.A.  into  mechaiiical  trades  of  one  kind  or  aiiother,  and 

the  headmasters  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
manual  training  had  had  any  influence  on  them, 
they  had  not  liad  experience  enough  of  it. 

23146.  You  could  not  give  us  an  indication  of  the 
proportion  that  go  to  universities  and  go  to  pro- 
fessional ways  of  life? — I am  afrairl  not  without 
some  further  inquiry. 

23147.  Mr.  Habeington. — I think  you  said  that 
£10  was  about  the  cost  allowed  for  apparatus  for 
teaching  elementary  science  ? — As  the  maximum. 

23148.  Monsignor  Molloy. — lu  anyone  year? — 
Yes. 

23149.  Mr.  Haeiungtox. — For  one  school? — 
Yes. 

23150.  How  would  that  be  divided— for  instance, 
liow  much  for  physical  apparatus  ancj  for  chemical 
• ipparatas  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not  tell  you  that, 
because  the  teachers  ask  for  what  is  required  at  the 
particular  time. 

23161.  I suppose  in  some  schools  we  may  take  it 
that  a teacher  would  teach  elementary  physics  and 
elementary  chemistry,  and  perJiaps  a little  botany? — 
Yes,  he  migiit,  but  the  idea  of  tlie  Board  was  not  to 
have  science  taugiit  in  tliac  way,  not  to  have  reguiai' 
science  taught,  but  more  to  have  advanced  object 
lessons. 

23152.  But  he  might  teach  a little  of  either  of  these 
subjects  in  an  elementary  way? — Yes. 

23153.  So  for  £10  your  Board  considered  he 
ought  to  get  sufficient  apparatus  for  simple  illustra- 
tions?— £t0  a year. 

Sir  J.  N.  Guthhei'tson. — He  may  get  more  next 
year,  and  in  the  course  of  yeai-s  get  £40  or  £50. 

23164.  Mr.  Harbixgton. — What  v/ould  be  the 

smallest  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  school  ? I 

think  we  have  one  or  two  schools  where  there  are 
about  300  scholars. 

23155.  Would  he  be  allowed  the  same  amount  for 
apparatus  as  in  a large  school  ? — Probably  we  should 
make  a little  more  inquiry  before  we  granted  a large 
requisition. 

23156.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  300  scholars 
learning  science? — No,  the  sise  of  the  total  school. 

23157.  We  have  not  got  the  average  size  of  your 
schools? — From  1,000  to  1,200,  the  accommodation. 

23158.  What  are  the  300  you  are  alluding  to  ? — 
There  are  one  or  two  small  schools. 

23159.  Mr.  .Hakrington. — Is  this  science  teaching 
given  invariably  by  the  ordinary  teachers?  - Alwaj’s 
b>  the  ordinary  teachers. 

23160.  What  difficulties  had  you  in  the  way  of 
getting  these  subjects  taught  when  the  Board  decided 
to  introduce  it? — You  understand  this  Article  19a  5 
was  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1895,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  headmaster  to  introduce  science  or  not.andforty- 
one  have  introduced  it  of  their  own  option : the  Board 
have  not  applied  any  pressure. 

23161.  Is  this  form  of  teaching  generally  in  your 
schools  under  tlie  supervision  of  any  particular 
inspector? — The  Government  inspector,  we  have  no 
other  inspector  here. 

23162.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — No  Science  and  Art 
inspector? — We  have  a Science  and  Art  inspector. 

23163.  Mr.  Harrington. — Not  for  the  elementary 
schools? — No,  they  don’t  visit  them  except  for 
dvau-iiig. 

23164.  Mr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  duration  of  the 
training  college  course  ? — Two  years. 

23165.  Is  it  ever  extended  to  the  third  year? 

Sir  J.  N.  Cuthhertson. — They  get  the  benefit 
of  the  university  for  the  third  year  if  they  wish  it, 
the  best  students. 

23166.- And  in  going  to  the  university  is  it  with  a 
view  to  a degree  ? 

Sir  if.  N,  Culhhertsoiu. — Yes,  the  object  is  a degree. 


23167.  Then  there  is  a sjjecial  course  of  instruction 
and  there  are  examinations  for  that  degree  ? 

Sir  J.  N.  Cuthhertson. — Yes. 

23168.  Would  you  under  the  Glasgow  School 
Board  accept  the  services  of  a teacher  in  drawing 
who  had  not  a certificate  1 — Oh,  yes,  we  have  taken 
on  teachers  w!io  had  not  the  full  certificate,  but  the 
usual  thing  is  tlmt  they  have  passed  in  three  or  four 
subjects,  and  they  usually  undertake  to  complete  it, 
but  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  have  some 
qualification  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

23169.  Monsignor  Molloy. — In  your  system,  the 
headmaster  superintends  all  the  classes  of  the  school  ? 
— That  is  so. 

23170.  Does  he  himself  teach  any  of  the  classes? 
Well,  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  the  headmaster 
will  teach  pretty  regularly,  but  in  the  larger  schools 
he  will  only  teach  occasionally. 

23171.  His  chief  business  is  to  superintend  the 
school  and  look  after  the  teachers  in  the  performance 
of  their  work?  —Yes. 

23172.  Is  he  generally  a person  who  has  passed 
through  the  usual  stages  of  teaching  ?~  As  a rule, 
yes. 

23173.  So  he  has  a practical  knowledge  of  teach- 
ing ? — Yes,  he  has  probably  been  a pupil  teacher,  and 
assistant  and  second  master  as  well. 

23174.  He  is  a man  who  has  risen  from  below, 
rather  than  come  down  from  above? — That  is  so  in 
our  system. 

23175.  1 suppose  then  when  application  is  made 
for  money  for  apparatus,  the  application  is  made  by 
tlie  headmaster?-— By  the  headmaster. 

23176.  He  settles  the  requirenumts  of  the  school 
according  to  his  judgment  ? — Yes. 

23177.  Have  you  any  list  of  apparatus  drawn  up, 
such  as  is  usually  published  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  showing  what  the  Board  would  be 
prepared  to  provide? — No,  we  have  never  drawn  u[> 
a list  of  that  kind  here. 

23178.  Then  is  the  headmaster  quite  free  to  apply 
for  anything  he  wants  ? — He  is  quite  free  to  apply, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  get  it. 

23179.  He  knows  by  the  experience  of  others  what 
he  is  likely  to  get,  and  lieeps  his  demands  a little 
above  that? — Yes. 

23180.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful,  eventually, 
when  you  have  had  .sufficient  experience,  to  draw  up 
a list  of  ap]iai'!itus  such  as  would  be  a normal  equip- 
ment for  any  one  school  ? — We  have  always  gone  on 
tlie  jirinciple  of  allowing  our  headmasters  as  much 
liberty  and  discretion  in  these  matters  as  possible. 

23181.  T ^vas  told  that  the  detailed  programme 
under  which  the  elements  of  science  are  taught,  is 
diawn  up  by  tbe  master,  but  I was  not  quite  cleai- 
whether  this  meant  the  headmaster,  or  the  master 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject? — Well,  it 
comes  to  the  Board  from  the  headmaster  ; he  is 
responsible  for  it. 

23182.  He  probably  has  drawn  it  up  in  con- 
ference with  the  actual  teachei'  of  the  subject?— 
That  is  so. 

23183.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  teachers  are 
classified  according  to  merit ; for  instance,  under  the 
National  Board  in  Ireland  we  have  first,  second, 
and  third,  and  first  of  first,  and  second  of  first,  and 
so  on ; have  you  a similar  classification  ? — No. 

23184,  Each  class  will  have  a fixed  salary  ?— 
There  is  a scale  of  salaries  for  headmasters,  sccoiid 
ma~sters,  third  masters,  infant  misti-esses,  and 
assistants. 

23185,  What  is  the  usual  salary  for  your  head- 
master?— The  scale  runs  from  £200  to  £500.  ' 

23186,  The  second  gi’ade? — A second  master  is 
paid  from  £120  up  to  £200,  and  recently  the  Board 
have  increased  that  maximum  to  £250  in  sjiecial 
cases.  Of  course  that  applies  only  to  day  work : 
the  teachers  may  be  employed  in  tire  evenings,  and 
are  paid  extra  for  that. 
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23187.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — These  salaries 
that  you  have  now  described  are  paid  out  of  the 
general  .funds  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board? — That 
is  so. 

23188.  Nob  exclusively  out  of  the  Government 
grant  ? — No. 

23189.  The  accounts  of  your  School  Board  seem  to 
show  tliat  the  total  income  of  the  Board  at  present  is 
over  £300,000  a year?— Yes. 

23190.  Of  that  amount  a considerable  sum  has' to 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  schools? — That 
is  so. 

23191.  J see  about  £60,000  ? — Yes. 

23192.  A considerable  portion  has  also  to  be  paid 
iu  interest  on  loaiis  and  repayment  of  loans ; this 
comes  to  about  £60,000  more  ? — Yes. 

8ir  J.  V.  Cuihhertson. — Allow  me  to  explain, 
that  is  more  theoretical  than  actual ; our  outlay  for 
buildings  and  interest  is  £50,000  a year,  not  more  ; 
we  get  them  all  by  loan ; the  amount  is  about  1 25,000 
interest,  and  £25,000  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loans. 

iVUnfi-ss. — I think,  roughly  speaking,  that  is  about 
it. 

23193.  Well,  say  £50,000  or  £60,000;  then  the 
expense  of  administration  of  the  School  Board  work 
ill  Gla.sgow  must  come  to  a good  deal ; it  seems  to 
amount  to  £7,001)  or  £8,000  a year? — That  is  for 
.salaries  of  oflioials. 

2319-1.  Then  I see  that  the  amount  paid  in  salaries,  I 
suppose  to  teachers,  is  £130, OuO  a year? — Yes,  that 
is  for  both  day  and  evening  schools.  * 

23195.  Those  are  the  principal  items  of  expenditure ; 
but  I see  you  also  spend  about  £11,000  or  £12,000 
a year  on  fuel  and  lighting  for  the  schools  ? — Fuel  and 
lighting  and  cleaning,  that  includes  the  salaries  of 
the  janitors. 

23196.  Thejanitorsseems  to  be  very  important  func- 
tionaries in  the.  Scotch  town  schools.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  regards  income,  your  whole  Parlia. 
mentary  grant  from  the.  Education  Department  is 
only  £70,000  a year  ? — Yes. 

23197.  So  that  it  would  not  do  much  more  than 
pay  oue-lialf  of  the  salaries  that  the  teachers  get  ? — 
Not  much  more. 

23198.  If  you  spent  the  whole  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  in  paying  the  teachers  you  would  be  only  able 
to  pay  them  half  their  present  salaries  ?— That 
is  so. 

23199.  You  also  get  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  £6,000  a year,  and  the  fee  grant  comes 
to  about  £30,000  ? — Yes, 

23200.  I see  you  receive  about  £11,000  in  school 
fees;  I suppose  that  includes  evening  schools? — Day 
and  evening.  There  are  only  tv'o  day  schools  that 
are  not  free,  a boys’  school  and  a girls’  school,  and 
we  charge  fees  in  the  secondary  dei>artments. 

23201.  How  many  evening  schools  liave  you  ? — 
Thirty-one. 

23202.  And  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  available 
for  those  ?— Yes. 

23203.  t suppose  that  in  the  evening  schools  special 
attention  is  naid  to  practical  subjects  ? — We  have  all 
kinds  of  evening  schools  ; and  several  give  attention 
to  the  more  practical  subjects. 

23204.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  your 
Glasgow  Board  Schools  is  £2  7s.  7d.  per  scholar?  - 
That  is  so. 

23205.  Does  this  mean  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
excellent  instruction  you  are  giving  in  Glnsgou-  is 
£2  7s.  7d.  per  head  ? 


Sir  J.  W.  Cuthhnrtson. — Nob  including  buildings.  Glasgow. 

23206.  Am  I right  in  taking  it  that  of  this  £2  7s.  7df. 
a head,  £1  17s.  goes  in  salaries  for  teachers,  and  10s.  — 

for  other  expenses  ? — Tliat  is  so.  Alexa^«! 

23207.  And  am  I also  right  in  taking  it  that  of  m.a. 
this  £2  7s.  Id.  a head,  less  than  half  comes  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  £1  Is.  7d.  a head? — Yes. 

23208.  And  13s.  2d.  comes  from  school  fees  ? — 

Yes.  including  the  grant  in  relief  of  fees. 

23209.  1 see  you  have  expended  over  a million 
sterling  in  building  schools — that  is,  between  the 
cost  of  sites  and  building — £318,693  for  sites,  and 
£730,108  in  buildings? — Yes. 

23210.  And  the  cost  of  the  sites  per  unit  of  accom- 
modation is  £4  8s.  ? — Yes. 

23211.  And  £10  per  unit  of  accommodation  is  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings? — Yes. 

23212.  So  that  you  allow  a total  cost  per  unit  of 
accommodation  of  £1'1:  9s.  8rf.  ? — Yes. 

23213.  Of  the  total  income  of  the  Board  a very 
considerable  j'ortion  is  derived  from  the  School  rate  of 
the  city  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

23214,  The  city,  I think,  taxes  itself  to  the  amount 
of  about  £100,000  a year  in  order  to  keep  up  its 
system  of  Board  Schools  ?— -Rather  move  than  that 

23215.  I have  the  figures  here  for  the  last  three 
years.  In  1894  it  was  £95,000;  in  1895  it  was 
£99,0r0;  and  in  1896  it  was  £109,000.  The  amount 
is  large,  and  it  is  steadily  increasing,  which  seems  to 
show  pretty  plainly  that  the  jieople  are  satisfied 
with  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  given,  and  with 
the  results  that  are  attained.  The  rate  at  present  is, 

I think,  over  lOd  in  the  £? — It  is  10|d. 

23216.  Each  penny  in  the  £ with  you  brings  in 
£11,000  a year?— Yes. 

23217.  Monsignor  Mollov. — Do  they  grumble  at 
the  rates  ? 

Sir  J.  N.  Cuthbertson. — We  have  been  extremely 
well  supported  by  the  public.  I never  heard  any 
serious  grumbling.  A rate  is  always  grumbled  at; 
but  not  the  school  rate  more  than  any  other. 

23218.  Mi'.Harrixgton. — Monsignor  Molloy  asked 
you  whether  there  was  any  printed  list  of  the  appa- 
ratus required  in  your  school,  and  you  said  there  was 
not ; could  you  give  us  any  written  list  of  what  you 
have  in  a well-organised  school  where  elementary 
'science  is  taught,  and  the.  cost  of  it?  —Yes,  I shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  that ; we  have  a stock-book  in 
each  school. 

23219.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — I should  like  to  know  if 
you  gave  up  any  subject  on  your  programme  that  had 
been  previously  there  in  order  to  make  room  for 
manual  instruction? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

23220.  The  other  subjects  have  not  been  curtailed 
•in  any  way  ?— Something  must  have  been  curtailed, 
but  that  was  left  to  the  headmaster.  The  majority 
of  the  classes  meet  from  either  9 to  11  or  3 to  5, 
which  means  an  extension  of  one  hour,  as  the  schools 
usually  close  at  4. 

23221.  But,  practically,  there  has  been  no  curtail- 
ment; they  find  rime  to  get  it  all  worked  in? — Yes. 

23222.  And  the  other  subjects  have  not  suffered? 

— The  headmaster’s  opinion  is  that  the  other  subjects 
have  benefited. 

23223.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  are  your  school 
hours  in  Glasgow  ? — Usually  from  a quarter  past  9 to 
a quarter  past  12,  and  from  a quarter  past  1 to  4 
o’clock  , there  is  an  linur  for  dinner,  and  there  are 
short  intervals  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  besides, 
five  or  ten  minutes. 


Miss  Grace  Paterson,  Member  of  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  examined. 


23224.  Chairman.— T think  you  can  tell  us  some- 
thing about  cookery ; but  will  you,  please,  tell  us  fii  st 
your  official  position  ? — I am  a member  of  the  School 
Board  aud  Convener  of  the  Committee  on  Todiistrial 


Classes— industrial  classes  comprising  cookery,  laundry 
work,  and  sewing  in  the  day  schools. 

23225.  'J'o  begin  with  cookery — will  you  tell  us  how 
cookery  is  taught  iu  the  schools? — By  demonstration 
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and  by  practice  lessons  : kitchens  have  been  fitted  np 
by  the  Boai'din  forty-eight  centres  for  the  teaching 
of  cookery  ; fourteen  of  those  kitchens  are  centres 
lor  thirty-three  of  the  scliools,  and  in  tlie  thirty-four 
remaining  schools,  the  scholars  of  those  particular 
schools  receive  their  instruction. 

2-3i’26.  Are  those  kitchens  used  for  any  other 
purpose  ? — Sometimes  VO  give  permission  that  they 
should  be  used  for  other  purposes  vhen  cookery  is 
not  being  taught;  we  dislike  doing  so,  bivt  sometimes 
when  there  is  great  pi'essure  in  the  school  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  permission  is  given.  The  head- 
master has  to  apply  to  the  Board. 

23227.  Has  there  been  any  instance  where  the 
room  in  which  manual  woodwork  is  taught  is  used  on 
other  days  for  a kitchen  1 — Nothing  of  the  kind 
exists  here. 

23228.  Do  you  think  that  would  ho  a good  plan  or 
an  objectiouabie  plan '( — •'Very  objectiouable,  indeed; 
a cookery  centre  has  to  be  well  fitted  up  and  kept 
exceptionally  clean  and  in  good  order ; we  consider  the 
lesson  in  cookery  should  be  a lesson  in  cleanliness  and 
tidiness. 

23229.  "What  is  the  extent  of  the  work? — The 
number  of  scholars  under  instruotioii  in  the  school 
year  ending  1896  was  7,781  ; the  number  of  girls  for 
whom  grant  was  2-eceivecl,  was  6,811.  There  are  two 
courses  permitted  by  the  Scotch  Code — a couree  of 
forty  hours  in  the  year,  for  which  we  I'eceive  a grant 
of  4s.  a head.  We  received  that  grant  last  year 
for  6,367  scholars.  Then  it  is  also  possible  to  give 
a course  of  tw*»nty  hours  in  the  year.  The  scholars 
working  in  that,  class  are  a smaller  number,  and  we 
received  a grant  of  2s.  for  444  scholars. 

23230.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  size  for  a 
class'! — The  Scotch  Code  pennits  twenty-four  to  lie 
taught  together  in  a practice  class  ; I consider  that 
much  too  large  a number  ; twelve  or  fourteen,  I con- 
sider, is  the  best  number. 

23231.  What  is  the  age  at  which  girls  begin  to  be 
taught  1 — Sometimes  they  are  very  young.  We  think 
that  cookery  l equires  to  be  taught  to  the  girls  in 
poorer  class  schools  in  standard  4.  The  Board  like  the 
gills  to  have  two  courses  if  possible.  We  leave  it  to 
the  head-master  to  decide  whether  cookery  will  be 
taught  in  standards  4 and  5 or  in  5 and  6.  A great 
number  of  our  girls  leave  school  at  the  end  of  standai'd 
5 ; therefore  in  many  of  our  schools  tliey  receive 
instruction  in  4 and  5.  In  the  year  for  which  I took 
these  figures  instruction  was  given  in  4 and  5 in  forty- 
two  schi.'ols,  and  in  twenty-six  schools  in  5 and  6. 

23232.  What  is  the  length  of  the  lesson! — Two 
hours. 

23233.  Doyouthink  that  twentylessonsissuffreient! 
— I do  not  think  so,  hut  the  Board  arranges  that  each 
scholar  shall,  if  possible,  have  two  courses  of  cookery 
in  different  years  of  twenty  lessons  each. 

23234-  Would  you  agi-ee  with  the  opinion  which 
was  expressed  to  us  by  one  instructress  of  cookery  in 
Ireland — teaching,  I may  say,  in  a technical  school 
and  not  in  an  ehmentary  school — that  at  the  end  of 
twe.nty  lessons  her  pupils  were  only  beginning  to 
grasp  the  subject! — I quite  agree  with  that ; I should 
pi'efer  that  the  girls  attended  the  cookery  centres  for 
one  attendance  a week  during  the  whole  year. 

23235.  How  are  the  teachers  trained! — We  have 
two  schools  of  cookery  here  in  Glasgow.  I am  the 
secretary  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Cookery  and 
Domestic  Economy,  which  has  existed  for  twenty 
years  and  therefore  I can  give  some  information  as 
to  the  training  there.  The  Glasgow  school  belongs 
to  the  National  Union  for  the  Technical  Education  of 
Women  in  Domestic  Sciences — probably  you  have 
found  already  other  schools  belonging  to  that  same 
Association.  We  have  one  standard  of  attainment 
in  all  these  schools,  and  joint  examiners.  There  are 
several  English  schools  belonging  to  the  Union,  and 
all  of  them  follow  pretty  much  the  same  lines  of  train- 
ing. Of  course  the  English  Department  has  laid  down 


certain  I'egulations  for  the  training  of  teachers  • 
the  Scotch  Department,  too,  has  issued  regulatioas 
not  so  definite  as  the  English  Department,  and 
this  school  of  ours  is  worked  in  connection  with 
the  English  Department.  The  time  required  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  cookery  under  the  English 
Department — I .speak  of  tlietcAcher  who  is  to  teach  in 
schools  receiving  Goveniineut  grants — is  six  months. 
That  i.s  the  le<'i.st  time  accepted,  and  a certain  amount 
of  that  time  has  to  be  devoted  to  practice  in  teaching 
children. 

232-36.  What  is  the  teacher  before  she  begins- 
teaclhng  cookery — is  she  an  oidinaiy  teacher! — As 
a rule  not,  the  School  I'oard  of  Glasgow  started  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  best  to  train  the  ordinary  teachers 
iu  cookery,  but  we  found  tliat  cookery  instruction  by 
ordinary  teachers  was  not  i)raeticable  in  our  lai-ge 
schools.  Girls  with  a good  general  education  come 
forward  to  be  trained  as  teachers. 

23237.  Beginning  at  the  beginning  without  having 
had  airy  previous  experience! — Yes,  and  of  course 
one  of  the  chief  dilficulties  is  to  get  them  sufficiently 
trained  in  teaching;  I don’t  think  six  months  is 
sufficient. 

23238.  Is  the  social  position  of  the  ordinary 
teacher  mrder  your  institution  that  of  the  ordinary 
cook  or  something  higher  than  a cook  ? — Oh,  always 
something  higher — an  ordinary  cook  could  not 
possibly  jiass  the  examinations.  Wo  require  teachers  tO' 
have  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology,  to 
thoroughly  get  up  the  processes  of  digesiion,  nutrition, 
cii’culation  anc^  I'Cspiration,  and  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  food  and  its  functions,  the  elements 
found  in  the  human  body,  waste  and  repair,  the 
composition  of  air  and  water,  and  all  those  subjects. 
They  have  to  pass  three  theoretical  examinations, 
and  also  practical  examinations  before  they  obtain 
their  diploma. 

23239.  How  are  the  materials  provided  for  cooking 
in  the  schools! — The  teacher  draws  up  first  of  all  an 
order,  which  she  sends  into  this  office,  for  materials  tO' 
be  provided  before  tliefii'sfc  lesson,  and  each  day,  before 
leaving  her  kitchen,  she  leaves  an  order  for  the 
perishables  to  be  jirovided  for  the  next  lesson,  and 
these  provisions  are  ordered  by  the  janitor’s  wife. 

23240.  After  the  mateiials  have  been  cooked 
what  becomes  of  them? — They  are  sold  to  the 
scholars  or  to  the  teachers  iu  the  school.  We  request 
the  teacher.s  of  cookery  to  encourage  the  oixlinary 
teachers  to  take  diuner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  of 
course  that  provides  a larger  quantity  of  food  for  the 
scholars  to  cook. 

23241.  Is  that  every  day,  or  only  on  certain  days  of 
the  week ! — On  certain  days  of  the  week  only  ; we 
mainly  depend  on  the  scholars  ])urc]iasiiig  the 
food, 

23242,  Is  there  much  loss  on  the  materials? — I 
think  as  a rule  there  is  no  loss.  Tho  food  sale  does  not 
d > anything  more  than  cover  the  co.st,  and  sometimes  it 
is  with  difficulty,  but  as  a rule  there  is  no  loss. 

23213.  Is  the  teaching  of  cookery  nearly  self- 
supportiug,  or  have  the  salaries  to  be  pi'ovided  after- 
wards 1 — Yes,  it  is  nearly  self-supporting,  but  only  a 
small  sum  provided  for  wear  and  tear  and  fitting  up  of 
centres.  I can  give  the  figures  for  last  year. 
Expeufliture  on  salaries  of  teachei'S,  £883  I's.  lOcf., 
payments  to  janitors’ wives,  £!20  17s.  6<!.,  provisions 
for  cooking  £351  8s.  llrf.,  replacement  and  repair 
of  utensils  and  prizes — we  give  prizes  for  regular 
attendance — £303  19,s.  7d. 

Mr.  Alexander. — The  prizes  are  now  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Witness.—  Balance  paid  into  the  school  fund  tO' 
meet  cost  of  stoves,  utensils,  &c.,  £63,  but  that  does 
not  cover  the  expenditure. 

23244.  What  is  the  loss  on  the  cooking! — We 
consider  it  about  covers  its  cost. 

23245,  I mean,  including  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
what  is  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  education 
given  in  cookery. 
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Mr.  MexamUr.  — Last  ycav  the  balance-sheet 
shows  a balance  to  the  good  of  £63,  but  we  cannot 
Iceep  the  account  for  ga.s,  for  instence,  separate. 

23216.  But  the  £63  is  not  after  paying  salaries. 
Mr.  /J,cxandei\ — Oh,  yes. 

23247.  Do  you  mean  that  the  sale  of  materials 
pays  all  that. 

‘ .\Ir.  Alexander. — That  and  the  grants. 

IFilness. — The  total  grant  we  received  this  year 
was  £1,317  3s.  Qd. 

23248.  Therefore  it  cost  the  grant  minus  about 
^03? — Yes,  after  paying  the  teachers*  salaries  and 
working  expenses. 

23249.  What  would  be  the  total  number  of  pupils 
taught  during  the  year? — 7,781.  * 

23250.  How  much  per  head  would  that  be,  how 
much  per  child  1 

Mr.  Alexancdir. — About  3s.  6d  a head. 

23251.  Mr.  Stkuthees. — The  grant  represents  the 
total  cost  of  the  teachers’  salaries  and  the  material 
for  cooking  is  recovered  from  the  pupils  1 — It  is,  as 
far  iis  possible. 

23-^53.  So  that  the  grant  pays  for  the  teachers’ 
salaries  and  gives  you  a .small  balance  over,  which 
stands  against  the  outlay  on  gas!  —Yes. 

Mr.  AlexaTider.—And  it  covers  the  payment  to 
janitors’  wives. 

]Vitness. — The  working  expenses,  we  may  say,  but 
it  does  not  cover  the  replacement  of  stoves,  utensils, 

232."i3.  You  don’t  find  that  forty  hours  in  the  year 
are  quite  sufficient! — I don’t  think  it  is  sufficient; 
hence  our  reason  for  teaching  in  standard  four  in 
cei-tain  schools,  the  very  poor  schools  wliere  we  know 
girls  will  leave  in  standard  five. 

23254.  Yon  would  like  to  have  them  continued 
two  yeav.s  in  cookery  1 — T should  like  to  continue  the 
domestic  subjects  all  the  year  round.  I think  in 
England  the  girls’  subjects  are  got  in  with  less 
difficulty  than  here. 

23255.  You  could  not  possibly  have  it  so  ari'anged 
that  it  would  be  taken  after  the  other  school  work 
was  finished  ! — The  girls  would  object.  Headmasters 
have  certainly  endeavoured  to  get  us  to  grant  them 
pei'iuission  to  have  the  cookery  after  school  hours, 
but  the  pupils  object  to  that. 

23256.  You  could  not  get  any  plan  to  get  these 
gills  to  come  for  the  cookery  lessons  after  tliey  had 
left  schooll — Yes,  we  have  made  a small  experiment 
here  during  the  last  two  years ; the  Board  opened  two 
centres,  into  which  we  tried  to  induce  the  girls  to 
come  after  they  had  left  school.  In  those  centres 
they  were  asked  to  promise  to  remain  with  us  for 
six  months.  One  half  of  tlie  day  they  get  industrial 
subjects  alone,  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  some 
iustruotion  in  dressmaking — dressmaking  by  a simple 
system  of  cutting  out — and  each  girl  making  a dress 
for  her.self. 

23257.  Then  at  the  cookery  school  they  have  a 
joint  examination  and  a joint  certificate? — Yes. 

23258.  What  other  school  in  Scotland  belongs  to 
that  Union? — No  other.  The  Edinburgh  school  did 
belong  to  the  Union  at  the  beginning  but  only 
remuined  in  it  for  three  years. 

' 23259.  Do  you  know  what  might  be  the  reason 
for  leaving  the  Union — did  they  regal'd  the  standard 
as  too  high  ? — I thinlr  they  did;  I think  they  thought 
the  training  was  unnecessarily  long,  but  I think  they 
have  now  fully  realised  that  instead  of  being 
shortened  it  requires  to  be  lengthened;  I think  the 
Edinburgh  school  has  some  idea  of  joining  one  of  the 
Unions  again. 

23260.  You  said  you  worked  according  to  the 
schemeof  the  English  Education  Department  or  in  such 
a way  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  tlie  English 
Department? — We  do. 

23261.  The  Scotch  Department  has  some  require- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  cookery 
teachers ; you  evidently  don't  accept  those  as 
satisfactory? — I think  those  requirements  are 


insufficient.  The  Scotch  Depai-tment  requires  250  Gli^ow. 
houi's  to  be  devoted  to  training,  spread  over_  a q,;,  23, 1897. 
period  of  not  less  than  four  months.  The  English 
Dejjartinont  requires  six  months,  and  rluring  the  i>gt,,rsoa. 
six  months  tw'enty  hours  a week  must  be  devoted  to 
the  training. 

23262.  And  you  think  250  hours  spent  in  training 
is  not  sufficient  ?— The  English  Department  requires 
520  hours — a very  much  longer  period.  Of  course 
the  great  difficulty  is  in  training  these  young  women 
to  teach.  The  cookery  is  comparatively  easy. 

23263.  Might  there  not  be  a difficulty  in  getting  a 
supply  of  teachers  who  had  gone  through  such  a long 
course  as  that  required  by  the  English  Education 
Department  at  present? — You  mean  a difficulty  in 
getting  girls  to  come  forward  to  be  trained? 

23264.  Well,  such  a supply  of  cookery  teachers  as 
would  supply  our  schools  in  the  meantime? — We 
don’t  find  any  difficulty. 

23265.  Then,  have  all  your  cookery  teachers  gone 
through  a six-monlhs’  course?— Yes;  of  course  some 
of  them  were  traiiu'd  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
training  was  shorter  at  that  period  tlian  it  is  now ; 
but  I consider  some  of  them  have  made  up  for  that 
by  experience. 

23266.  iliglit  not  that  apply  to  teachers  who  had 
satisfied  the  smaller  requirements  of  the  Scotch 
Department?— These  were  only  issued  a short  time 
ago,  and  I think  we  are  all  feeling— those  who  liavo 
to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers — that  such  teachers 
require  more  science  aod  theoretical  training  than 
they  have  had  up  to  this  time,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  training  certificates  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

23267.  But  that  would  be  a point  for  each  cookery 
school  to  arrange  for  itself  what  the  nature  of  its 
cuiriculum  should  be.  What  the  Department  insists 
on  is  simply  the  length  of  the  training  and  the 
amount  of  practice  in  teaching? — Yes. 

23268.  Well,  while  it  might  be  a very  desirable- 
thing  to  have  the  six  months’  training  you  speak  of, 
might  it  not  be  advisable  in  the  meantime  to  accept 
teachers  with  a smaller  qualification  until  we  have 
had  time  to  have  a class  of  cookery  teachers  trained  ? 

I would  not  advise  that  certainly. 

23269.  I mean  to  say  not  to  make  it  imperative 
ill  the  meantime,  but  after  some  years  ? — I would  not 
recommend  that.  There  a\-e  plenty  of  teachers  to 
be  had. 

23270.  Do  you  find  that  the  teacliei'S  in  country 
districts  wlio  take  cookery  are  well  trained?— 

Perhaps  not  in  country  districts ; hut  training  is 
now  given  in  normal  colleges,  and  I believe  that  is 
accepted. 

23271.  While  it  is  possible  for  a School  Board  such 
as  yours  to  obtain  qualified  teachers,  if  cookery  is  to- 
be  taught  in  less  favottred  districts  we  must  accept  a 
lower  qualification?— In  that  case  I would  employ  a 
ti-ained  teacher.  Some  of  the  teachers  here  do  qualify 
in  cookery,  and  in  a country  district  the  Board  often 
cannot  afford  to  have  a specialist. 

23272.  There  are  other  schools  in  cookery  besides 
yours? — Mrs.  Black,  also  a member  of  tlie  School 
Board,  has  a school. 

23273.  That  school  issues  certificates  on  a shorter 
course  of  training  than  yours? — 1 understand  it 
does. 

2327  4.  Mr.  Haeringtok. — Do  you  consider  that 
cooking  should  necessarily  form  part  of  an  elementary 
education  for  girls  ? — I certainly  think  so.  I think 
the  girls  get  very  little  training  in  these  subjects  at 
home,  and  I think  the  domestic  subjects  are  of  more 
use  to  them  than  the  specific  subjects  in  elementary 
schools. 

23275.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  if  they  did  not  get 
them  at  school,  they  would  not  get  them  at  all?- -Yes. 

In  our  schools,  where  we  have  secondary  departments, 
thegirlsdon’tgetmuch  of  thisteaching,becausethe  girls 
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think,  and  the  parents  think,  they  can  get  it  after 
they  leave  school. 

i3276.  I suppose  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  the 
country  that  cooking  should  form  part  of  an  essential 
elementary  education  for  girls  1 — Certainly. 

23277.  Is  the  ajjparatus  employed  of  the  kind  that 
the  people  themselves  have  in  their  own  homes,  or  of 
the  ratJier  elaboi'ate  kind  that  we  have  seen  in  many 
places'! — We  endeavour  to  make  it  as  simple  as 
possible ; b\it  we  tit  up  our  centres  for  evening  teaching 
of  adults,  and,  perhaps,  we  have  been  a little  more 
extravagant  on  that  account  than  if  we  had  been 
teaching  children  alone. 

23278.  I refer  to  the  heating  apparatus  we  have 
seen  in  Edinburgh! — As  a rule  wo  have  aCiUTon 
cooking  range  and  a gas-stove. 

23279.  Mr.  Molloy. — Are  the  Glas  gow  cookery 
schools  sissociated  in  any  way  with  the  Liverjiool 
National  Union  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  same  Union, 

23280.  Miss  Calder  presides  over  it  in  Liverpool  1 
— Yes, 

23281.  And,  if  I mistake  not,  the  school  in  Dublin 
is  associated  with  that  Liverpool  school;  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  same  lines  with  your  Glasgow  school!  — 
Quite  on  tlie  same  lines.  We  have  joint  examiners, 
and  the  same  examination. 

23282.  It  is  a six-months’  course  in  j-oiir  training 
school  1 — Yes ; from  six  to  nine  months. 

23283,  Is  there  any  payment  iimdu  by  those  st- 
tentling ! — Oh,  yes ; the  scholars  pay  for  their  instruc- 
tion eighteen  or  twenty  guineas  for  a full  diploma. 
That  includes  liigdi-class  cookery,  which  is  not  neces- 
sary for  elementary  school  teaching,  but  we  think 
it  is  iin  additional  advantage  if  a teacher  who  is  to 
teach  in  tlie  public  schools  takes  all  the  branches; 
but  she  can  train  for  fourteen  guineas.  Then  we 
have  a special  certificate  for  trained  teaclieis.  The 
payment  for  that  is  only  six  guineas,  because  we  don’t 
have  to  train  them  in  teaching. 

23284.  What  course  does  the  ordinary  teacher  of 
a school  pursue  if  she  desires  to  enter  your  cookery 
school! — We  grant  a S])ecial  certificate  to  her,  saying 
that  less  attendances  and  a less  fee  will  be  required. 
We  don’t  call  it  a diploma,  we  call  it  a certificate  ; 
and  tlie  fee  she  pays  is  six  guineas. 

23285.  But  still  it  qualities  ber  to  give  tbe  instruc- 
tion ! — Yes. 

23286.  I think  you  mentioned  twenty  lessons  of 
two  hours  each  ; would  that  include  the  demoiisTration 
lesson! — We  usually  give  ten  demciistrution  lessons 
and  ten  practice  lessons  to  each  scholar. 

23287.  Do  the  same  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
the  demonstration  as  in  the  practice  lesson! — Yes; 
we  sometimes  take  three  practice  classes  together  to 
demonstration,  and  then  divide  up  those  scholars  into 
^roup.s  of  twenty-four  each. 

23288.  May  I inquire  with  regard  to  your  school 
year — is  it  the  calendar  year  or  the  financial  year! — 
The  school  year  ttnunitiates  at  the  time  of  the 
Government  inspection.  Each  school  has  a different 

23289.  At  the  termination  of  the  course  of  twenty 
lessons,  will  cookery  be  abandoned  altogether  when 
the  visiting  teacher  has  left! — Entirely;  until  the 
course  begins  next  year.  Sometimes  they  get  a tliird 
course  in  another  year ; only  twenty  lessons  in  each 
year. 

23290.  Tlien  sou  e of  the  girls  will  not  receive 
instruction  in  cookery  at  all.  Will  that  happen  ! — 
No ; because  when  we  think  tliey  will  leave  school 
early  we  take  them  at  standard  four. 

23291.  Do  you  not  think  it  a disadvantage  to  close 
the  cookery  lessons  at  tbe  end  of  twenty  lessons, 
find  have  nothing  of  tbe  kind  going  on  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year ! — Most  distinctly  I do. 
I should  prefer  to  hai  e it  going  on  the  whole  year ; 
but  where  we  have  mixed  classes  it  means  ;i  perpetual 
disruption  of  these  classes  all  the  yeai-,  a small 


number  of  girls  being  so  frequently  withdrawn  fi-om 
the  ordinary  work. 

23292.  Who  tests  the  proficiency  in  the  cookery!— 
It  is  not  tested  excejit  by  visits  of  members  of  the 
School  Board,  or  officials  from  these  oliiees.  Our 
grant  is  paid  on  attendance,  and  a car'eful  record  is 
kept  of  the  attendance  by  the  cookery  teacher. 

23293.  Mousigiior  Molloy, — How  are  tbe  parents 
of  the  pupils  dis|iosed  towaixls  tlie  teaching  oi  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools! — I tiiink  veiy  favourably 
indeed;  and  I think  the  children  enjoy  it.  Some- 
times we  find'  that  tlie  children  attend  on  a Fridav 
afternoon,  (when  there  is  apt  to  be  a lax  attendance), 
better  on  tlie  daj’  of  cooker)''  than  on  an  ordinary 
occasion. 

23294.  Did  you  find  any  opposition  on  the  jiiirt  of 
the  parents  when  it  was  first  established  ! — I think 
we  (lid  not. 

23295.  I think  yon  said  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  tlie  articles  that  are  conked  to  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers! — Not  quite  no  difficulty  ; but  we 
find  that,  on  the  wliole,  we  can  make  the  materials 
cover  their  cost.  If  the  teachers  take  dinner  in 
school,  for  instance,  that  is  a great  help. 

23296.  If  they  take  dinner  in  the  school  they  pur- 
chase the  dinner  that  is  cooked  in  the  school  1 - Yes. 

23297.  And  if  the  pupils  purchase  the  diinier  do 
they  also  eat  it  in  the  school? — As  a rule  they  do, 
sometimes  they  carry  it  liome  with  them,  if  tliey  ]mr- 
chase  complete  dishes,  b'.it  often  the  food  is  divided 
into’small  quantities  for  which  they  pay  a penny  or 
twopence. 

23298.  T suppose  it  is  cheaper  and  better  than  they 
would  be  able  to  get  at  home? — In  some  instances 
very  much  better. 

23299.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  evening  schools 
do  you  admit  other  girls  than  the  pupils  of  the 
ordinary  day  schools?— The  day  school  pupils  and 
evening  school  pupils  are  a thing  ajiait.  We  teach 
cookery  to  the  ordinary  scliclavs  in  the  evening  schools 
and  also  have  public  lessons  which  anyone  can  attend. 

23300.  You  receive  other  girls  than  those  in  atten- 
dance at  the  day  schools! — Yes, 

Mr.  Alexander. — They  are  quite  open  to  all, 

Witness. — T thought  you  meant  did  the  day  school 
scholars  return  in  the  evening  for  lessons  ; as  a rule 
they  do  not. 

23301.  Are  those  evening  classes  largely  attended 
by  outsiders !— Sometimes  they  are  more  atteuded,  and 
other  3'eara  less ; we  find  they  come  and  go. 

23302.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  test  is 
applied  to  your  teachers  before  they  are  appointed 
to  teach  coolcery!— We  have  examiners,  theoretical 
and  practical. 

23303,  Into  what  do  they  examine,  is  it  as  to  the 
ability  of  these  ladies  as  cooks,  or  ns  to  their  capacity 
for  teaching! — First  of  all  there  is  a very  complete 
and  careful  examination  on  the  theory  ; they  have  to 
get  up  the  processes  of  digestion,  nutrition,  circulation 
and  respiration,  and  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology, and  we  recommend  students  to  take  certificates 
of  the  Science  and  Art,  We  don’t  make  it  oomjiulsory, 
but  recommend  them ; and  also  certificates  for  hygiene. 

23304.  My  question  is  about  the  examination.  Is 
it  held  with  a view  of  testing  the  knowledge  of  these 
ladies  in  these  various  subjects,  or  with  a view  of 
ie-sting  their  capacity  as  teachei's  of  those  snhje'-ts! — 
We  have  two  separate  examinations;  theoretical 
papers  are  sent  to  us  by  the  examiners  wlio  have 
charge  of  that  part  of  the  woi'k  and  are  returned  to 
them  and  marked  by  them,  then  we  have  visiting  ex- 
aminers to  bear  tlie  students  teach  before  them. 

23305.  That  is  to  hear  the  candidates  teach  1 — Yes. 

23306.  And  in  what  school  do  the  candidates 
practice  tins  teaching  before  they  obtain  a certificate ! 
— They  practice  in  the  school  in  which  tliey  are 
trained,  we  have  classes  of  the  public  for  them  to 
practise  upon,  and  also  classes  of  children  so  far  as  we 
ciiu  manage.  T may  mention  the  teaching  of  children 
has  been  a great  difficulty  up  to  this  time,  all  the 
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children  attend  the  Board  schools  and  are  given  les- 
sons in  school  hours,  and  ii  is  a great  difficulty  with 
US  to  get  their  attendance  out  of  school  hours,  Irat  we 
are  about  to  make  an  application  to  the  Scliool  J?oard 
for  a special  arrangement. 

23307.  The  test  you  refer  to  applies  to  cookery  ; 
you  have  a test  of  her  power  of  teaching  it  I-  -She  has 
to  "ive  a test  practice  lesson  before  the  examiner. 

23308.  The  pupils  being  the  pupils  of  an  ordinary 
school? — Yes. 

23309.  CHAiitMAS.— Now  I will  ask  you  about  the 
liuindry  ; what  centres  have  you  for  laundry  work  ? — 
Seventeen  centres  at  which  girls  from  twenty-eight 
schools  receive  instruction. 

23310.  Are  the  cookery  tf‘achers  those  who  also 
teach  lAimdry  work  ? — I think  in  every  case. 

23311.  What  are  the  materials? — The  gii’ls  are 
asked  to  bring  their  own  clothing  from  home,  pinafores 
and  other  articles,  sometimes  a few  articles  are  supplied 
bv  the  teachers,  but  the  Board’s  rule  is  that  the  girls 
should  bring  their  own  clothes. 

23312,  What  system  do  you  follow  in  the  lessons ; 
do  they  come  for  a week  and  wash  for  the  week  con- 
tinuously, or  do  they  come  on  certain  days  spread  over 
an  interval  of  time  ? — They  attend  once  a week  as  a 
rule  during  the  course. 

23313.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course  ?~ Twenty 
hours,  and  tlie  lesson  of  two  hours,  so  there  are  ten 
lessons  in  the  course. 

2331-t.  You  never  cried  the  plan  we  found  tried  at 
Barrow-in-Furness  of  having  a class  a whole  week, 
and  having  another  class  next  week,  and  not  having 
the  first  class  again  for  a lengthened^  period  ?— I am 
afraid  the  ordinary  teachers  would  object  to  that  very 
much  indeed,  they  would  not  like  to  have  the  scholars 
withdrawn  for  a whole  week  from  their  work. 

23315.  You  tliink  that  it  would  interfere  with  their 
work  more  to  take  them  away  for  a whole  week,  than 
to  take  them  away  for  an  hour  during  a course  of 
twenty  hours? — I think  so. 

23316.  If  there  was  not  that  objection  which  course 
would  you  prefer  ? — I would  certainly  prefer  the  con-  • 
tinunus  courses  but  it  would  interrupt  every  class  that 
goes  on  daring  the  week. 

23317.  For  one  week  in  the  year,  you  think  that  is 
a difficulty  that  could  not  be  overcome  in  Scotland  1 — 

I don’t  think  the  teachers  would  meet  us  in  that. 

23318.  How  are  the  grants  provided  ? — The  grant 
is  2s.  per  schohir  for  twenty  hours’  instruction,  arranged 
ill  ten  lessons.  The  number  of  scholars  under  instruc- 
tion in  this  year  of  which  I am  speaking  was  238, 
and  the  number  of  passes  190.  The  Board  have 
arranged  that  laundry  shall  oirly  be  taken  in  the  third 
year  of  the  girls’  instruction  in  domestic  science, 
cookery  the  first  and  second  year,  and  laundry  the 
third  year ; consequently  very  few  girls  get  in- 
struction in  laundry  work— they  have  left  school  before 
that  course  comes  in. 

23319.  What  is  the  cost  of  a centre?— Do  you 
mean  in  fitting  up  the  centre — it  is  about  .£48. 

23320.  Have  you  more  centres  than  one  ? — We 
have  seventeen  centres  in  which  the  girls  from  twenty- 
eight  schools  receive  instruction. 

23321.  Now,  turning  to  the  subject  of  needlework, 
how  id  needlework  taught? — Needlework  is  a compul- 
sory subject  under  the  code,  and  taught  according  to 
schedule  3 of  the  Scotch  Code  by  the  ordinary  teachers 
of  .the  school. 

23’122.  How  are  the  materials  supplied  ?— The 
toaferials  are  supplied  by  the  Board,  the  garments 
become  the  property  of  the  schohir  when  paid  for ; we 
don’t  oblige  them  to  buy  the  garments,  but  as  a rule 
they  do. 

23323.  Do  they  wear  them  when  purchased?— I 
think  so  ; we  very  seldom  make  garments  of  a largei 
size  than  scholars  require  for  themselves. 

23324.  You  don’t  find  the  objection  made  that  we 
have  heard  in  Ireland,  that  the  older  girls,  idthough 
they  were  willing  to  make  dresses  and  articles  for 
their  younger  sisters,  objected  on  the  ground  of  fashion 


to  make  them  for  tlieraselves  ?— We  have  not  found  Glasgow 
that  here  at  all.  I don’t  thinlc  we  give  so  very  much 
choice  ; the  teachers  lay  down  that  a certain  garment  — 
must  be  made  in  the  standard,  and  the  scholars  must 
conform  to  that. 

23325.  What  are  the  gi'iints  for  needlework? — Is. 
per  head  on  the  average  attendance  of  girls. 

2-3326.  What  classes  have  you  in  housewifery  and 
domestic  economy  1 — We  have  not  yet  attempted  any- 
thing which  might  be  called  housewifery,  but  in  order 
to  make  preparation  for  something  of  the  kind  we 
have  had  special  classes  in  three  different  centres.  Into 
those  centres  we  invite  the  girls  who  are  leaving 
schools,  to  come,  some  of  them  in  standard  6 and  ex- 
6th,  and  we  there  give  inslruction  in  laundry  work, 
in  cookery,  and  in  dress-cutting,  and  making  up  of 
dresses.  These  classes  are  held  in  ordinary  school- 
rooms, therefore  we  have  been  unable  to  teach  house- 
wifery so-called — the  management  of  tlie  house. 

23327.  Are  those  evening  classes  ? —Day  classes. 

23328.  And  what  do  you  teach  under  the  head  of 
domestic  economy  ? — The  Scotch  Code  requires  that 
some  instruction  in  domestic  economy  should  be  given 
concurrently  with  cookery. 

23329.  Yes,  you  have  already  explained  that? 

Yes,  we  ask  the  teachers  to  give  the  children 

instruction  in  food,  its  composition  and  uses, 
and  to  teach  them  generally  how  to  spend  money 
lu  the  best  advantage,  how  to  market,  and  the  prices 
of  the  different  materials  they  work  with.  Domestic 
economy  is  taken  as  a specific  in  twelve  schools  at 
present,  but  that  is  merely  book-teaching. 

23330.  Rev,  Dr.  Evams.— I believe  your  cookery 
teachei-s  are  usually  qualified  in  laundry  work  ? — 

They  are. 

23331.  And  do  they  teach  in  the  laundry  work? — 

If  asked  to  do  so.  The  laundry  teaching  under  the 
School  Board  is  very  much  less  than  the  cookery 
teaching,  therefore  we  don’t  always  require  their 
services  for  that  subject. 

23332.  But  their  services  are  valuable  ?-^They  are. 

23333.  The  needlework  is  taught  according  to  the 
code  by  the  ordinary  teachers  ? — R Is. 

23334.  Do  any  other  teachers  give  instruction  in 
needlework  but  the  ordinary  teachers  ? — Not  during 
the  day,  but  in  the  evening  classes  there  are  a few  who 
are  not  the  day  teachers. 

23335.  Who  inspects  the  needlework  ? — Her 
Majesty’s  inspector. 

23336.  There  are  no  inspectors  then  appointed  by 
the  School  Board  itself  ? — No. 

23337.  No  ladies  advise  the  School  Board^as  to  the 
conditions  of  needlework  instruction  ? — No,  Mrs. 

Black  and  I make  a point  of  seeing  the  needlework 
very  thoroughly  every  year,  because  we  award  prizes, 
and  we  make  occasional  visits  all  the  year  rounvl. 

23338.  I should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  could 
aid  us  to  a ])roper  distinction  between  housewifery 
and  domestic  economy? — I niay  say  housewifery  is 
domestic  economy  in  a practical  form.  1 have  been 
in  London  during  the  last  ten  days  and  inspected  the 
centres  there,  and  I found  that  besides  learning  the 
theory  of  household  matters  the  children  are  shown 
praeticallv  how  to  do  housework,  how  to  clean  rooms 
and  make  a bed  or  air  a room,  and  I think  that  is  very 
valuable,  because  our  book  teaching  just  passes  out  of 
their  minds  immediately. 

23339.  You  have  experimental  classes? — Yes. 

23340.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  what  sort  of 
exiDeriments  you  conduct  ? — First  of  all  an  experiment 
as  to  whether  we  are  able  to  get  the  girls  to  comeback 
to  school  for  six  months  after  they  have  left  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  instruction  m 
domestic  subjects.  I find  as  a rule  that  I can  get 
hack  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  scholars  in  a large,  school 
who  attend  fairly  well  until  the  end  of  the  course,  and 
the  Board  are  encouraged  to  think  they  may  extend 
this  teaching,  snd  I wish,  to  extend  it  in  special 
buildings  for  that  purpose. 
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Glasgow.  23341.  Mr.  Steuthees. — Do  tliese  girls  roceivein- 
— gjj  struction  in  any  other  subject  besides  what  you  call 
■_,L  ■ domestic  subjects? — None  whatever,  because  we  are 

Miss  Grace  teaching  in  tlie  ordinary  school,  in  the  ordinary  class, 
Paterson.  room,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  any  more  than  that, 
hence  my  desire  for  special  buildings. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Yes,  but  you  arc  giving  them 
instruction  in  ordinary  subjects — you  are  giving 
them  revision  i 

Witness. — Yes,  we  are  givingthem  revision ; it  was 
suggested  that  would  be  a useful  experiment. 

23342.  Do  these  girls  attend  all  day?— One  at- 
tendance is  for  revision  of  the  ordinary  subjects,  the 
other  for  domestic  subjects. 

23343.  CiiAiRSiAN. — What  do  you  call  revision  ? — 
Going  over  the  work  of  tlie  standards  again,  perfecting 
their  composition,  writing  and  reading.  These  things 
more  especially,  I find  to  be  very  useful. 

23344.  Mr.  Steuthers. — You  think  that  giving 
special  attention  to  the  domestic  subjects  induces 
pupils  to  come  to  those  schools,  who  might  othei'wise 
not  continue  at  school  ? — The  pupils  whom  we  have 
induced  to  come  back  would  certainly  have  left  if  we 
had  not  had  those  classes. 

23345.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  ordinary 
education  it  is  advisable  to  have  these  classes  provided 
for  them  ? — Yes,  and  they  certainly  would  not  come 
back  for  the  revision  of  the  ordinary  work  alone,  hut 
they  get  that  in  at  the  same  time. 

23346.  You  gain  that  in  addition  to  giving  them 
instruction  in  domestic  subjects  ? — We  do. 

23347.  You  yourself  think  that  is  a very  useful  line 
of  instniction,  that  might  be  developed  with  advan- 
tage ? — ,L  think  most  necessary. 

2334S.  You  also  express  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  from  books? — 
-Certainly,  but  I think  it  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all. 

23349.  But  it  wouki  be  advisable,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  replace  the  teaching  from  books  by  this  form  of 
practical  instruction  you  speak  of  ? — Certainly. 

23350.  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  have  the 
children  taking  these  domestic  subjects  after  they  had 
more  or  less  completed  their  ordinary  school  course  ? 
— I would  prefer  that. 

23351.  After  they  had  finished  standard  five? — I 
\vould  prefer  that  if  we  got  them  back  lor  a certain 
•period. 

23352.  And  if  you  found  you  were  able  to  extend 
those  classes,  make  them  more  general  than  at  present, 
you  would  be  able  to  leave  domestic  economy  out  of 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum  and  teach  domestic 
economy  practically  in  those  special  classes?— We 
would  aim  at  that. 

23353.  We  might  call  the  practical  aide  of  domestic 
economy  housewifery? — Yes. 

23354.  You  have  the  same  teachers  teaching 
cookery  and  laundry  work  ? — As  a rule  we  have. 

23355.  And  they  are  all  sj'ecially  trained  on  the 
lines  you  have  already  described,  having  a good  know- 
ledge of  physiology  and  kindred  subjects  ? — They 
are. 

233.i6.  Even  supposing  you  continued  to  teach 
domestic  economy  in  schools  outside  these  practical 
classes  would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  instruction 
given  by  those  specially  qualified  teachers  ? — 1 think 
they  would  have  to  take  some  practical  lessons  in 
housewifery. 

23357.  I am  speaking  of  the  jiossibility  of  having 
all  the  domestic  economy  instruction  that  is  given  in 
schuols,  given  by  your  cookery  teachers  who  have  a 
special  scientific  knowledge  of  what  we  may  call 
domestic  economy  generally  ? — There  are  some  things 
in  house  management  that  they  would  require  to  think 
out  and  systematise,  and  probably  they  could  do  that 
for  themselves. 

233.53.  Generally  you  would  have  a system  by  which 
yo\i  would  replace  hook  learning  by  sjieoial  practical 
teaching  at  a more  advanced  age? — Yes. 

23359.  Mr.  Moeloy. — Is  the  certificate  for  cookery 


combined  also  with  launcliy  work  ? — The  certificates 
are  quite  separate,  the  training  may  be  given  con- 
currently or  separately,  and  the  examination  of  course 
is  quite  separate  and  the  diploma  quite,  separate. 

23360.  The  same  person  may  not  have  the  tno 
certificates,  it  may  so  happen? — Yes. 

23361.  Then  where  you  have  to  introduce  liumclry 
work  and  you  have  a special  teacher  for  cookery,  you 
must  get  a special  teacher  for  laundry  woik  ? — Yes 
or  the  cookery  teacher  must  qualify  in  laundry  work. 

23362.  You  mentioned  out  of  238  scholars  ex- 
amined 190  passed  in  laundry  work,  who  conducted 
the  examination,  that  looks  like  an  individual  examina- 
tion ? — We  receive  the  grant  not  for  examination  at 
all  but  for  attendance,  and  the  scholars  for  whom  ue 
did  not  receive  the  grant  had  not  made  tlie 
necessary  attendances. 

23363.  There  was  no  test  otlierwise  than  an  at- 
tendance  1 — No. 

23364.  With  regard  to  needlework  what  time  is 
devoted  daily  to  that  subject? — It  varies  in  different 
schools  from  three  to  five  hours  a week;  in  some 
schools  a lessou  is  given  every  day,  but  as  a ride  four 
hours  a week  is  the  time. 

23365.  In  the  case  of  these  special  centres,  is  it  for 
girls  who  have  left  school  or  are  leaving  school  ? — Who 
haie  left  school  and  been  induced  to  return. 

23366.  Do  these  cease  to  bo  recognized  pupils  of 

the  School,  are  their  names  struck  off  the  registers  ? 

No,  they  continue  to  be  recognized  in  the  attendance 
roll. 

23367.  But  they  would  only  attend  for  a liniiteJ 
period  of  the  day? — They  attend  all  day,  one  part  of 
the  day  being  for  revision  of  ordinary  work  and  the 
other  part  being  for  domestic  subjects. 

23368.  And  the  ordinary  work  being  literary 
subjects  ? — The  standard  subjects,  I think  it  is  very 
necessary  to  work  up  their  composition,  spelling, 
writing,  and  reading. 

23.3n9.  How  long  would  that  course  of  instruction 
continue? — "We  ask  them  to  attend  for  six  months, 

• we  don’t  insist  on  their  attending  longer,  but  they 
must  promise  to  attend  for  six  months  before  they 
join  the  classes. 

23370.  If  they  happen  to  be  proficient  in  literary 
subjects  would  you  direct  their  attention  to  the  other 
practical  subjects? — I certainly  would. 

23371.  The  teacher  has  an  option? — Well,  no,  we 
have  small  numbers  and  we  have  to  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  those  children  at  present,  because  we 
are  teaching  in  an  ordinary  school. 

23372.  You  find  that  system  of  instruction  very 
valuable  1 — V ery  valuable  indeed,  and  I would  extend 
it  to  all  the  scholars  if  I possibly  could. 

23373.  Most  liev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  spoke  of  a 
special  difficulty  in  the  Scotch  schools,  that  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  chiltlreu  being  taken  away 
for  a whole  week  at  a time  for  the  laundry  work? — I 
think  the  teachers  would  veiy  much  object  to  all  the 
classes  being  interrupted  : they  would  object  more  to 
that  than  to  having  them  absent  on  one  day  at  a par- 
ticular time  for  ten  weeks. 

23374.  The  v'ithdrawal  of  the  children  for  laundry 
work  alw'ays  involves  some  diiliciiity,  a.s  it  involves 
un  interruption  of  some  kind  to  the  work  of  the 
class? — Yes. 

23375.  And  here  in  Scotland  that  difficulty  is  spe- 
cially felt  from  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  the  girls 
are  taught  in  the  same  class  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  increased  here  in  Scotland  : where  there  are  girls 
alone  in  a class,  all  the  girls  can  be  disposed  of  and 
the  teacher  can  make  ai'rangements  to  have  them  all 
employed  in  the  same  manner  at  the  same  time. 

23376.  Is  your  difficulty  then  mainly  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  Scotland  your  classes  are  mixed  classes,  I 
mean,  classes  with  a mixed  attendance  of  boys  and 
girls  ? — Speaking  generally  it  increases  the  difficulty ; 
of  course  there  are  schools  in  which  w e have  largo 
attendances,  where  the  buys  sit  in  one  class  room 
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aad  the  girls  in  another,  and  where  that  difficulty 
does  not  arise. 

23377.  Is  it  the  practice  to  divide  the  pupils  of  a 
given  standard  into  two  classes,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  where  the  number  of  pujiils  in  the  standard 
is  sufficiently  large  I— We  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
headmaster. 

2337b.  Your  particular  difficulty,  however,  arises 
laro'ely  from  the  fact  that  tire  boys  and  the  girls 
do  attend  the  same  school? — 1 don’t  say  largely, 
but  it  is  a greater  difficulty  here  than  in  England  on 
that  account. 

23379.  But  if  the  girls  were  in  a separate  school 
the  difficulty  would  not  arise  ?— I think  the  girls’ 
attendance  for  these  subjects  would  be  very  easily 
arranged. 

23380.  You  said,  I think,  that  in  reference  to  the 
laundry  instruction,  tlie  grants  are  made  on  the 
average  attendance  1 — 

Mr,  Alexander.— Nut  on  average  attendance  in 
cookery  or  laundry. 

Witness. — It  is  for  sewing,  grants  are  paid  on  the 
average  attendance : in  cookery  and  laundry  it  is  on 
the  actual  attendance. 

23381.  But  whether  it  is  average  attendance  or 
actual  attendance,  the  grant  is  paid  on  the  attendance, 
and  not  on  the  result  of  any  examination  of  the  pupils 
individually  ? — Yes, 

23382.  There  is,  T suppose,  an  examination  of  the 
children,  or  at  all  events  an  inspection  of  the  school? 
There  is  an  inspection  of  the  school. 

23383.  And  the  grant,  I assume,  would  not  be  paid 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  the  classes  had 
not  been  satisfactorily  taught? — I don’t  think  the 
inspector  ever  looks  at  the  cookery  teaching. 

23384.  Then  is  the  grant  for  this  branch  of  school 
•work  made  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  teaching, 
irrespective,  that  is,  of  whether  the  teaching  is  good 

■or  b^  ? That  is  so  as  regards  cookery  and  laundry, 

not  as  regards  the  needlework,  the  inspectors  look  at 
all  the  needlework. 

23385.  Then  ai-e  we  to  understand  that  in  Scotland, 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  whatever 
authority  has  to  do  with  it,  this  giant  of  public 
money  is  given  no  matter  how  badly  the  work  for 
which  it  is  granted  is  done? — The  inspectors  as  a 
general  rule  make  inquiry  as  to  the  qualification  of 
the  teacher,  and  ask  the  headmaster  bow  the  work 
lias  been  carried  out,  and  inspect  the  cookery  centre, 
to  see  whether  the  fittings  are  sufficient,  and  .satisfy 
themselves  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

23386.  But  all  this  seems  to  be  mere  hearsay  evi- 
dence; they  ascertain  one  thing  from  the  headmaster, 
and  another  thing  from  somebody  else,  and  then  the 
public  money  is  given  out  ? — 

Mr.  Alexander. — I think  occasionally  if  an  in- 
spector finds  a cookery  course  is  going  on  he  does 
have  a look  at  it.  i have  a recollection  of  an  inspector 
writing  on  cookery  in  one  of  his  reports. 

Witness. — I think  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  there  was  some  inspection 
•of  it ; Dr.  Ken-,  wlio  was  our  inspector  then,  often 
insisted  on  the  lesson  being  given  before  him. 

23387.  Mr.  Struthers. — Is  there  not  this  diffi- 
culty that  the  cookery  class  only  goes  on  for  a part  of 
the  year-,  and  at  the  date  of  the  inspector’s  visit, 
which  is  a fixed  date,  there  might  be  no  cookery  class 
going  on  ? — That  is  so. 

23388.  And  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
inspect  classes  not  inexistence? — That  is  so,  but  at 
times  an  inspector  has  asked  for  a cookery  teacher  to 
return  and  gather  her  class  in  the  school,  and  he  has 
heard  her  lesson. 

23389.  And  also  the  inspector  may  at  a visit 
without  notice  inspect  the  cookery  class  and  see  the 
methods  of  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

23390.  And  in  every  school  he  is  asked  to  report 
as  to  tlie  qualification  of  the  teacher? — Yes,  the  Code 
requires  that. 


23391.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  WatSH. — But  if  comes  iu  Glasgow, 
the  end  to  this,  that  the  Code  does  not  require  as  a ootriiTisW. 
matter  of  necessity  that  there  should  be  any  actual  - — 

evidence  before  the  mind  of  the  inspector  that  the 
teaching  is  a itisffictory? — Yes. 

23392.  The  inspector  may  or  may  not  liappen  to 
look  for  sucli  evidence,  but  whether  he  does  or  does 
not,  the  grant  is  paid? — Ye?. 

23393.  Mr.  Strothers. — The  only  points  are  that 
there  must  be  a properly  qualified  teacher,  the  teach- 
ing mast  be  conducted  under  the  management  of 
responsible  persons,  .such  as  the  School  Board  who 
certify  that  the  work  is  done,  and  that  they  make 
satisfactory  provision  for  the  teaching  ? — That  is  so. 

23394.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  inspector  may 
check  the  genuineness  of  tliis  teaching  by  making  a 
visit  without  notice? —Certainly. 

23395.  Rev.  Dr.  Evaxs. — Does  the  same  provision 
apply  to  any  other  kind  of  work  ? — To  laundry  work 
as  well  as  cookery. 

23396.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — As  far  as  the 
manager’s  testimony  is  relied  on,  that,  of  course,  is 
hearsay  evidence  too,  so  that  we  have  liear-say  evidence 
relied  on  all  round,  from  -the  manager  as  well  as  from 
the  teacher  ? — I must  leave  all  that  to  the  inspector 
present ! 

2339J.  Coming  now  to  needlework,  how  many 
hours  in  the  week  are  given  to  needlework  ? — On  an 
average  four  hours  a week. 

23398.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  ? — I think  it  is 
sufficient. 

23399.  Do  you  consider  that  if  a longer  time  was 
given  the  children  would  simply  spend  that  longer 
time  iu  merely  practising  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  without  leavniog  anything  very  valuable — I 
mean,  the  time  would  be  spent  in  mere  work  as  dis- 
tinct from  learning  anything  ? — I don’t  think  a longer 
time  is  desirable  or  could  be  spared ; I think  the  way 
in  which  we  require  to  improve  here  is  in  having 
smaller  numbers  in  our  needlework  classes. 

23400,  In  London,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  eminent 
educational  -authority  as  he  is,  told  us  that  on  prin- 
ciple he  thinks  that  no  longer  time,  and  indeed  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  should  be  given  to 
needlework  in  a week;  the  object  of  this  branch  of 
schoolwork  being,  as  he  said,  to  teach  the  art  of 
needlework  and  to  provide  a certain  amount  of  prac- 
tice, enough  of  practice  to  render  that  teaching  really 
effective  I —I  think  our  large  numbers  require  four 
hours  -a  week,  but  if  we  bad  smaller  numbers  we 
could  teach  in  a shorter  period. 

23401.  What  would  you  think  of  a system  in  which 
ten  hours  a week  are  given  to  needlework  1 — I thiuk 
it  would  be  very  delightful  to  teach  them  dressmaking 
and  other  subjects,  but  I don’t  see  how  the  time  could 
possibly  be  spared. 

23102.  Mr.  Molloy. — Woidd  not  the  sixth  class 
pupils  who  return  receive  a larger  amount  of  needle- 
work ? — Certainly,  they  return  for  the  special  purpose, 
they  have  the  entire  morning  or  afternoon  devoted  to 
cookery,  laundry  and  needlework. 

2340 j How  many  houre  devoted  to  needlework? 

— Four  and  a half  hours  a week. 

23404.  Mr.  Struthers. — May  1 ask  whether  it  is 
not  a feature  of  the  Scotch  system  of  inspection  that 
considerable  res[ionsibility  is  placed  on  the  local 
authorities  ? — That  is  so. 

23405.  The  School  Boai-d  is  supposed  to  have  an 
oversight  of  the  instruction  that  is  going  on  in  the 
school,  and  is  to  a certain  extent  an  equal  inspector 
with  the  general  inspector  ? — I understand  so. 

23406.  And  grants  are  largely  paid  on  the  certificate 
of  the  local  authority  that  the  work  has  been  done 
satisfactorily  ? — That  is  so. 

23407.  As  to  the  question  of  mixed  classes,  suppose 
you  had  a laundry  class  going  on,  and  separate  boys’ 
and  girls’  classes,  there  would  be  still  the  difficulty  of 
only  ten  at  a time,  or  else  say  twenty,  to  be  taken  at 
a time  for  laundry  instruction,  and  the  other  girls 
would  ha'\e  to  be  disposed  of  somehow? — Our  ex- 
2 T 
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periencc  here  is  that  we  have  only  small  numbers  in 
the  liiglier  classes  of  the  school ; we  take  coi>kery  for 
two  years  and  laundry  only  in  the  third  year,  so  that 
it  is  ex-sixth  or  sixth,  and  the  number  may  be 
small,  and  there  may  be  a corresponding  number  of 
boys  in  the  class,  the  boys  are  left,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  girls  go  to  that  class  and  don’t  even  make 
up  fourteen. 

23408.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  cookery, 
withdrawing  the  girls  from  mixed  schools  1 — Yes. 

23409.  How  many  girls  at  a time  are  taken  from 


a class  for  cookery  ? — Twenty -four  girls  lor  a ])ractice 
class,  and  there  may  be  60  or  70  at  a demonstration. 

23410.  So  that  if  you  had  a class  composed  entirely 
of  girls,  there  would  be  still  a remnant  of  girls  left 
with  nothing  to  do  ? — Yes,  but  we  might  take  half  the 
class  to  laundry  and  half  to  cookery  at  the  same 
time,  ic  would  dispose  of  the  whole  number  of  girls 
for  practical  work  at  the  same  time. 

23411.  Under  your  present  arrangement  that 
difficulty  would  still  exist  whether  yon  had  mixed 
classes  or  notl — Yes,  in  a measure. 


Miss  Jane 
ITiomson. 


Bliss  Jane  Thomson,  Infant  Mistress,  Gorbal’s  Public  School,  Glasgow,  examined. 


23412.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Infant  Blistress 
of  Gorbiil’s  Public  School  in  Glasgow? — Yes. 

23413.  I think  you  can  give  us  some  information 
on  the  subject  of  kindergarten  ; what  is  the  nature  of 
tlif  instruction  you  give  in  kindergarten? — Froebel’s 
giite  predominate ; about  six  gifts  ou  an  average  are 
taught  in  each  of  the  Glasgow  schools,  sixty-seven 
teach  kindergarten  out  of  sixty-eight ; out  of  tlie  six 
gifts  four  would  be  Froebel’s’,  and  the  other  two  more 
mode.rn  occupations, 

23414.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  occupations  are  ? 
— Basketwork,  cardboard  making,  paper-cutting, 
macrame  work,  and  making  picture  frames. 

23413.  Is  kindergarten  taught  by  the  ordinary 
staff? — Yes. 

23416.  How  are  the  teachers  trained  to  teach  it? 
— In  the  Normal  College  they  receive  a little  train- 
ing, and  the  rest  is  make  up  by  casual  teaching. 

•23417.  Are  most  of  the  teachers  capable  of  teach- 
ing kindergarten  ? — At  present,  coming  out  of  the 
Normal  they  do  not  know  where  they  may  be 
allocated,  and  it  is  a question  of  training  after  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  infant  de|->artment : that  does 
not  apply  to  the  headmistresses  but  to  the  assistants. 

23418.  How  are  the  materials  supplied  ; at  whose 
cost? — The  Board  managers  supply  the  material ; they 
encourage  us  to  realise  a little  money  by  tbe  sale  of  the 
art.ieles,  but  they  do  not  insist  on  our  covering  the  cost. 

23419.  Ar-eyouin  favour  of  kindergarten  as  im- 
proving the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children  ? — 
Very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

23420.  You  think  they  j)ay  more  attention  to  the 
other  lessons  since  tliat  instruction  was  established? 
— Very  much  so. 

23421.  Mr.  Molloy. — Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
kindergarten  instruction  being  confined  to  the  infant 
schools  specially  ? — No,  I think  it  is  lost  if  it  is  not 
carried  higher. 

23422.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  having  it 
in  first  and  second  classes  and  upwards  in  an  ordinary 
school  that  has  an  infant  class? — No,  I think  it  might 
be  carried  further,  ought  to  be,  if  it  exists  at  all. 

23423.  Might  it  also  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
room,  or  would  you  desire  to  have  a separate  room? 
— it  can  be  carried  on  quite  well  in  the  same  room, 

23424.  I think  you  mentioned  that  the  assistants 


were  not  always  certificated  in  kindergarten? — No, 
they  are  not  Mways  certificated,  they  ai-e  left  to  find 
their  own  qualifications. 

23425.  But  the  principal  teacher  who  gives  instruc- 
tion in  kiudeigarteu  must  have  a certificate? — Not 
neceasai-ily;  that  is,  in  order  to  do  her  work  she  is 
bound  to  get  a certificate,  but  the  Government  does 
not  require  that.  The  grant  varies  according  to  tlie 
work  done  and  the  improvement  of  the  depaitmeut, 

23426.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — I assume  you 
have  never  thought  of  introducing  kindergarten  on 
the  strict  lines  of  Froebel’s  system,  that  is,  of  having 
the  children  attending  a kindergarten,  strictly  so 
called,  as  distinct  from  being  at  school,  or  learning  any 
of  the  school  subjects  even  in  an  elementary  form  ?— 
That  has  ne\er  been  practicable  witli  us. 

23427.  Arid  if.  has  never  been  suggested  that  it 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage?— In  Glasgow, 
I do  not  know  that.  All  the  kindergarten  work  is 
taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers  and  in  the  ordinary 
schijolroom. 

23428.  In  your  modified  kindergarten  training, 
whilst  the  kindergarten  work  is  going  on,  the  children 
also,  during  the  same  years,  learn  something  of  read- 
ing and  spelling  in  the  ordinary  way  ?~Oh,  yes. 

23429.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  the  favourable 
opinion  which  you  have  formed  of  the  effect  of  kinder- 
garten work,  the  general  opinion  of  the  teachers  who 
have  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes. 

23430.  And  the  general  opinion  of  the  insiiectors 
and  school  authorities  in  Glasgow  ? — Decidedly. 

23431.  Mr.  Steuthers.— AVhen  you  spoke  of 
cei'tificates  a moment  ago,  Bliss  Thomson,  you  said 
that  some  of  the  teachers  in  infant  departments  were 
not  certificated,  meaning  that  they  had  not  a special 
certificate  ? — That  is  what  I mean. 

23432.  But  as  a mle  they  are  certificated  by  being 
in  the  training  college,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  kindergarten  and  infant  school  teaching 
is  part  of  the  course  ? — Yes. 

23433.  But  they  have  no  special  certificate  for 
kindergarten  ? — No. 

23434.  And  they  acquire  their  knowledge  of 
kindergarten,  by  actual  practice  in  the  school,  having 
only  some  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  before  they 
entered  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Alexander  Norwell,  Bfannal  Instructor 

Mr  Alexander  23435.  CHAIRMAN. — You  are  a manual  instructor  ? 

Korwell.  --Yes, 

23436.  To  what  school? — Woodside. 

23437.  What  do  you  think  are  the  qualifications  of 
a manual  instructor  ? — I was  trained  as  an  engineer 
and  had  pattern  making  in  my  training,  and  then  had 
teaching  certificates  of  science  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

23438.  What  is  the  course  of  lessons  which  you 
give  ? — I begin  first  of  all  by  simple  exercises  in  plan- 
ing, then  gradually  go  on  to  marking,  setting  out, 
sawing  and  chifielling,  and  ultimately  in  the  second 
year  to  constructing  small  modfcls. 

23439.  You  teach  tbe  woodwork  I suppose  in  con 
nection  with  drawing,  do  you? — Yes. 


under  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  examined. 

23440  Has  every  pupil  to  draw  the  object  he  is 
goin<r  to  make  before  making  it?— The  pupil  haste 
draw  the  object  full  size,  and  in  the  second  year  pro- 
bably to  a scale  of  half  full  size,  before  beginning  to 
make  the  model  in  wood. 

23441-  Does  be  use  his  own  drawing  in  the  actual 

work?- His  own  drawing  in  every  case. 

2.3442  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  value  ot 
the  instruction  in  woodwork?— I think  principally  it 
sharpens  their  powers  of  observation,  and  shows  the 
boy  into  what  lines  he  should  direct  his  energies 
ultimately.  . . ,. 

23443.  You  don’t  teach  it  with  a view  of  teaching 
them  a trade,  but  from  an  educational  point  of  view . 
A.n  educational  point  of  view. 
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23444.  Most Rev.Dr, Walsh. — Did  voti  receiveany 
instruction  in  tlie  art  of  teaching  1 — Before  taking 
manual  iJistriiction  I had  five  years  teaching  evening 
class  students  engineering,  drawing,  and  mechanics. 

23445.  That  is,  you  had  actual  experience? — Yea. 

23446.  You  never  were  in  a training  college? — I 
was  two  years  in  a technical  college  in  Glasgow. 

23447.  Not  in  a training  college  ? — No. 

23448.  In  the  tnrining  college  the  pupils,  in  addi- 


tion to  learning,  for  instance,  arithmetic,  learn,  or  are  Glasgow, 
supposed  to  learn,  how  to  teach  arithmetic  ; 1 v/ish  to 
know  whether  you  leceived  any  similar  instruction  in  — ^ 

the  art  of  teaching  school  woodwor-k? — No,  I never  Mr,  Ale.xandcr 
received  any  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  ' 

23449.  Of  course  yon  have  liad  by  this  time  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  that  department,  and  this 
has  fully  qualified  you  to  teacli  it  1 — Four  years  ex- 
perience. 


Mr.  George  F.  Duncas,  Manual  Instructor  under  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  examined. 


23450.  CuAiRiTAN. — You  are  a manual  instructor? 
— Yes. 

23451.  And  I understand  that  you  are  a trained 
teacher,  and  were  not  an  eugieenr  ? — No,  I am  a 
trained  teacher. 

23452.  What  is  the  course  of  lessons  that  you  give  1 
— Well,  I begin  with  simple  planing  and  sawing, 
the  only  difference  from  some  other  courses  being 
that  I give  small  models  from  the  commencement.  I 
find  the  boy’s  interest  is  not  kept  up  unless  we  give 
that. 

23453.  Were  you  at  Naas  ? — No.  I was  at  Leipsic. 

23454.  Do  they  follow  the  Naas  system  there  ? — 
No,  they  used  the  ordinary  tools,  simplified  to  some 
extent. 

23455,  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  value 
of  the  instruction  tbat  you  give,  from  an  educa- 
tional pouir  of  view?  —I  think  it  has  an  effect  on  the 
whole  nature  of  the  child — mental,  moral  and  ])hy- 
sical — a^d  as  a teacher  I observe  that  effect.  I taught 
the  subject  in  my  own  school,  as  a head  master,  before 
I came  to  Glasgow. 

23456.  Was  your  school  a country  school? — Yes, 
in  Stafford-shire. 

23457.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  room  for 
teaching  it,  and  also  with  regard  to  meeting  the  cost 
of  the  benches  and  appliances  and  wood  ? — No,  but 
we  were  under  somewhat  special  circumstances,  we 
simply  rented  the  tools  and  benches  from  the  County 
Council. 

23458.  You  did  not  teach  in  the  school-house;  that, 
I believe,  you  cannot  do  in  England,  you  must  teacli 
in  a separate  place  ? — No  ; we  taught  it  in  the  school- 
room for  three  years,  and  gained  the  grant. 

23459.  And  nobody  made  any  objection? — No. 

23460.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.-— Did  you  receive 
any  grant  for  it?— Yes,  7s.  a child. 

23461.  CiiAiR.u.AN. — How  many  benches  had  you 
in  tliat  school  ? — Five  double  benches. 

23462.  You  had  perhaps  more  rooms  than  one? — 
Yes,  but  we  only  used  one  for  that. 

23463.  Only  used  one  for  all  purposes? — No,  we 
had  other  rooms. 

23464.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Was  tlieschool  in  which 
you  formerly  were  head  master,  and  where  you  intro- 
duced this  valuable  instruction,  a Board  School  ? — No, 
it  was  under  private  management. 

23465.  Are  the  piivate  managers  in  favour  of 
manual  instruction,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I think  they 
are ; they  were,  decidedly. 

23466.  What  was  your  expeiience  of  the  effect  of 
manual  instruction  on  other  subjects  in  the  programme? 
— I found  it  sharpened  the  children  all  round. 

23467.  Did  you  lessen  the  programme  in  any  wise 
in  ordei'  to  make  room  ? — We  did,  we  taught  only  one 
class  subject,  and  in  some  of  the  other  subjects  we 
shortened  the  time  given  to  them. 

23468.  Which  were  they? — In  arithmetic  we 
shortened  the  time,  and  1 think  in  geography  and 
history ; we  dropped  history,  after  a time,  altogether. 

23469.  Did  you  shorten  English  at  all?— We  did 
not. 

23470,  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  do  so? — 
I don’t  think  it  would  be. 


23471  Mr.  Molloy. — Did  you  experience  any  in- 
convenience carrying  on  the  manual  instruction  in 
the  school  room  or  class-room  of  the  ordinary  school? 
— No,  we  had  no  difficulty. 

23472.  Then  the  attendance  must  have  been  much 
lower  than  the  amount  of  accommodation  provided  for 
the  attendance  1 — Well,  the  accommodation  was 
slightly  over  the  average  attendance. 

23473.  From  shavings  or  otherwise  was  there  no 
inconvenience? — It  was  taken  the  last  two  hours  oi 
the  school  day. 

23474.  One  hour,  perhaps,  outside ' the  ordinary 
school  hours? — No,  half  an  hour. 

23475.  And  one  and  a-balf  of  the  ordinary  time ; 
how  ofteu  in  the  week.? — Once. 

23476.  hlr.  Stuuthers — You  regard  considerable 
practical  skill  as  an  indispensable  qiialitication  for  the 
teacher  of  manual  work  ? — Yes. 

23477.  But  lie  should  also  have  an  understanding 
of  what  the  object  of  the  work  is,  that  it  is  not 
merely  making  pupils  expert  in  using  certain  tools, 
but  that  it  also  has  a distinct  object  in  training  his 
intelligence  ? — Yes. 

23478  And  you  think  a man  who  was  merely  a 
skilled  worker  might  be  very  apt  to  lose  sight  of  that 
object  ? — I have  had  ^ assistants  skilled  workmen 
and  teachers,  and  my  idea  is  that  the  skilled  work- 
men were  generally  unsuitable,  they  turned  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  models. 

23479.  But  in  an  exceptional  case  a skilled  work- 
man, who  was  a workman  to  begin  with,  might 
develop  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  educational  end  to 
be  aimed  at  to  make  him  an  efficient  instructor  in  this 
work  ? — Yes,  and  I know  some  men  who  did  so. 

23480.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  tliat  would 
be  exceptional? — Yes. 

23481.  Monsignor  Molloy. — You  have  had  u.x- 
perieuce  of  teaching  woodwork,  both  before  you  went  to 
Leipzig,  and  after  you  returned  ? — Yea ; my  know- 
ledge was  not  gained  in  Leipsic,  it  was  more  for  the 
lectures  in  teaching  that  I went. 

23482.  Where  did  you  gain  your  knowledge  of 
woodwork  ? — I bad  a knowledge  of  woodwork  since 
I remember,  almost ; it  happened  to  be  what  I saw 
daily. 

23483.  Could  you  tell  vis,  if  you  had  an  intelligent 
teacher  skilled  to  teach  literary  subjects,  but  not  yet 
trained  in  woodwork,  how  long  would  it  taUe  liim  to 
qualify  to  be  a good  teacher  of  woodwork  ? — The  most 
intelligent  and  successful  assistant  T ever  had  was  a 
certificated  teacher,  and  he  had  only  the  training  I gave 
him  in  one  winter  session,  six  months,  for  four  hours 
a week. 

23484,  Suppose,  now.  that  instead  of  being  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  woodwork,  he  had  such  a know- 
ledge  of  woodwork  as  is  acquired  by  your  pupils,  he 
could  be  ti'ained  as  a teacher  of  woodwork  in  a still 
short, er  time?  —Yes,  very  much. 

2S48.5.  Perhaps  six  months  with  two  hours  a week? 
— I should  think  so. 

23486.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — Or  possibly  e^en 
in  less  time  ? — Possibly. 

2 T 2 
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Mr.  John  G.  Kerr,  it.A,,  Headmaster,  Allan  Glen’s  School.  Glasgow,  examined. 


23487.  CiiAiRMAK. — You  are  the  head  master  of 
the  Allan  Glen  School-  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  a 
little  about  your  career  1 — After  leaving  school  I was 
a pupil  teacher  in  the  ordinary  way,  then,  instead  of 
going  to  a training  college,  I went  to  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  from  Glasgow  to  Oxford.  Since  then 
I have  been  continuously  engaged  in  teaching,  first  as 
assistant  master  in  a public  elementary  school  with  a 
large  secondary  department — that,  however,  was  hut  for 
a sliort  time, — then  as  Lecturer  for  thirteen  years  in  a 
Training  College  for  teachers,  in  Glasgow.  From  that, 
I was  appointed  in  1890  to  my  present  position. 

23488.  You  are  headmaster  of  a large  secondary 
and  science  school  ? — I think,  probably,  the  largest 
secondaiy  and  science  school  we  have. 

13489.  What  additional  experience  have  you  had, 
beginning  with  your  laboratory  experience  under 
Lord  Kelvin  and  others  ? — In  addition  to  university 
work  in  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  at 
Glasgow  and  Oxford,  my  experience  includes  South 
Kensington  classes,  and  some  work  in  au  engineering 
workshop,  where  I went  to  supplement  my  practical 
knowledge.  >I  spent  a consideralile  tim^  in  a drawing 
office  and  workshop. 

23490.  You  have  been  an  entrance  examiner-  for  the 
University  ?—  I had  the  honouij  for  four  or  five  years  to 
discharge  that  office,  and  in  that  way  was  able  to  form 
soQie  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  education  with 
which  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  went  to  the 
University.  During  the  last  twenty  years  I have  had 
a good  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  exanriiiing  for 
bursaries  in  connection  with  secondary  education  in 
various  centres. 

23491.  I think  you  are  President  of  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland? — That  is  a one  year 
appointment.  I held  the  office  for  1894-95. 

23492,  You  are  at  present  Convener  of  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  General  Council  of  the  U diversity  of 
Glasgow  ? — Yes,  and  I hold  now  the  honorary  position 
of  President  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland. 

24493.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  school 
in  which  you  aro  headmaster  ? — The  Allan  Glen  School 
was  founded  in  1853.  Allan  Glen,  a wortliy  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  who  irresumably  had  a defective  education, 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  artizans  to  have  a 
sound  education,  and  accordingly  left  almost  all  his 
mouey  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  artizans  ; education,  clothing,  and 
books  were  free.  There  were  fifty  or  sixty  pupils. 
After  the  Scotch  Education  Act  the  school  was  no 
longer  necessary,  and  the  tru.stees  applied  for  powers 
to  reconstitute  the  school.  lu  1873  Allan  Glen’s 
Institution  Act  was  passed,  which  put  the  school 
on  an  entirely  new  basis  as  a secondary  school,  offer- 
ing a high-class  education  but  mainly  with  reference 
to  industrial  pursuits.  There  were  workshops  from  the 
first  in  the  sehooi;  tlie  course  was  not  entirely  scientific 
but  mainly  scientific  ; there  were  mathematical, 
chemistiy,  and  drawing  courses  of  instruction.  In 
1886  the  Endowment  Commissioners  took  the  sehooi 
into  consideration,  confirmed  the  organization  under 
which  it  had  been  for  ten  years,  and  placed  it  under 
the  Governors  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  so  that  at  the  present  time  we  are 
])ractically  carrying  out  in  a somewhat  modified  way 
the  cuiriculum  which  the  school  offered  in  1878. 

23494.  Mr.  Stkuthebs. — In  yourschool,  Mr.  Kerr, 
science  instruction  has  always  been  a prominent 
feature? — Air  extremely  prominent  feature;  it  has  been 
our  main  source  of  existence.  We  could  not  have  sur- 
vived except  by  pushing  science  teaching  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

23495.  You  begin  science  instruction  at  what  age  ? 
— We  make  money  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment when  tbe  boys  are  about  tliirteen  and  a half  or 
fourteen,  and  from  that  on  to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 


2.3496.  Butwhere  do  you  begin  the  actual  teaching 
of  science  ? — We  have  science  defined  pretty  much  on 
tlie  same  lines,  but  not  so  advanced,  in  the  class  before 
that..  In  standard  six  we  do  a little,  and  even  in 
standards  four  and  five  a little,  but  more  in  the 
nature  of  object  lessons.  I gave  .standard  six  a short 
course  in  practical  physic;s  last  year. 

23497.  And  in  ex-six  and  the  classes  beyond?  — 
They  have  two  hours’  practical  chemistry,  two  hours’ 
practical  physics  and  solid  geometry. 

23498.  Taking  standards  4,  5 and  6,  whicli  corres- 
pond to  classes  of  tlie  j>iimary  school,  what  do  you 
consider  is  the  ]>roper  end  of  science  instruction  in 
those  scliools  ? — It  is  so  difficult  to  speak  about  science 
instruction. 

23499.  Well  what  do  you  conceive  is  the  object  of 
the  teacliiug  of  science  that  you  do  give  in  that  stage?-— 
The  main  object  is  to  interest  the  jmpils,  and  to  give 
them  an  experience  diffeienb  from  that  which  they 
receive  in  the  ordinary  class  work — it  is  au  alterative. 

23500.  That  is  to  say  it  gives  relief  to  the  ordinary 
literary  work,  but  you  would  attach  further  value  to  it, 
would  yon  not,  in  the  way  of  developing  the  jiowers  of 
observation? — Undoubtedly,  and  if  the  work  can  be 
so  arranged  tliat  the  pupil  himself  will  do  the  work — 
that  is,  if  the  pupil  will  not  merely  see  the  lesson  and 
remember  tlie  words  and  phrases,  but  if  be  be  made  to 
do  something  definiie,  and  think  something  definite, 
there  is  an  enormous  gain. 

23501.  In  your  view  it  is  of  little  importance  what 
the  teacher  tells  the  pupil  coin]iared  with  what  the 
pupil  finds  out  for  liimself,  or  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual effort  he  expends  in  working  out  a problem 
set  him? — Yes,  I would  take  the  last  ])lirase  as 
representing  my  position,  a pupil  cannot  find  out  very 
much. 

23502.  And  you  measure  the  educational  effect  by 
tbe  amount  of  intellectual  effort  you  can  get  him  to 
bring  to  bear  in  solving  a problem? — Yes. 

23503.  And  the  problem  must  be  suited  to  the 
child’s  capacity  ? — Undoubtedly. 

23504.  Therefore  yon  must  have  a very  carefully 
graded  scheme  of  instruction  in  science? — You  must. 

23505.  Is  there  any  other  obsei'vation  yon  would 
make  about  science  instruction  at  that  stage,  that  is 
the  stage  with  which  we  are  concerned? — I think 
nothing  more  than  lias  been  said.  Whatever  science 
they  are  co  receive  must  be  associated  with  their  doing 
something  definite  other  than  seeing  or  listening- 

23506.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  having 
science  taught  by  science  readers  ? — I would  object 
entirely  to  science  taught  by  science  readers. 

23507.  You  think  it  might  not  be  useful  but  posi- 
tively liarmful?— I am  sure  they  would  be  harmful. 

23508.  Rev,  Dr.  Evans. — You  would  apply  these 
remarks  to  the  ordinary  primaiy  school?  — Un- 
doubtedly, if  it  was  jiossible  to  cari-y  them  out ; but 
you  must  understand  that  we  are  under  no  restrictions 
whatever  as  to  time.  We  receive  no  payments  for 
standards  four,  five,  and  six,  with  no  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  except  that  our  boys  are  to  be  prepared  for 
excellent  work  later  on. 

23509.  Mr.  Steuthers. — Thissciencptrainingispart 
of  t he  general  intellectual  training  to  fit  them  for  higher 
work  afterwards? — Yes,  and  is  very  little  at  that  stage ; 
I <ion’t  think  there  is  more  than  an  hour  or  two  a 
week,  so  that  I would  not  like  to  lay  stress  upon  its 
being  used  for  any  definite  purpose. 

23510.  You  would  not  have  science  at  that  stage 
tauglitfrom  Readers,  and  I supposeyou  would  not  value 
merely  lectures  by  the  teacher  to  the  children? — H 
requires  a very  exceptional  teacher  to  give  lectures  on 
elementary  science ; you  can  get  a scholarly  man  to 
give  excellent  lectures  to  advanced  students,  who 
might  prove  an  utter  failure  with  young  pupils.  Iti® 
very  difficult,  and  probably  that  is  the  reason 
why  one  does  not  enconi-age  it  vei-y  much.  1 made 
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tte  experimenb  several  times  but  was  hon-ified  to  dis- 
cover that  the  children  were  being  introduced  to  atoms 
and  molecules,  so  I stopped  that.  I took  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  standard  six  to  the  pl)vsical 
laboratory  last  year,  and  made  them  do  simple  things. 
Thev  made  elementary  measurements  for  themselves 
and"  reached  ideas  of  mass  and  force.  They  wrote 
down  in  simple  language  the  results  they  got,  but  of 
course  there  was  no  inculcating  in  the  principles  of 
mechanics. 

J351 1.  You  insist  on  their  keeping  accurate  records! 
—Yes  ; we  have,  later  on,  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
physical  and  scientific  work  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  defect  in  the  hours  we  have  for  English.  I don’t 
think  it  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  it  is  our  solution. 

23512.  Then  you  have  woodwork  in  your  scliool  1 
— From  the  youngest  pupil  onwards,  for  every  pupil. 

23513.  Wlmt  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest 
class  ! — Ten  or  ten  and  a half. 

23514.  So  you  find  pupils  of  that  age  can  use  tools ! 

Of  course  they  cannot  use  the  heavy  planes.  Our 

jdaues  however  are  not  up  to  the  usual  weight.  We 
start  the  younger  pupils  with  the  knife  on  the  lines  of 
Slovd. 

23515.  But  you  don’t  think,  so  far  as  you  have 
occasion  to  use  tools,  pupils  have  any  dilficulby  in 
handling  them ! — None  at  all. 

23516.  For  the  mo.st  part  they  are  the  oi'dinary 
carpenter’s  tools! — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
knife,  and  that  the  planes  aie  lighter  and  shorter. 

23517.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  that 
instruction  in  schools — again  I speakmore  particularly 
of  standards  four,  five,  and  six! — It  is  easy  to  use 
general  phrases ; this  I would  say,  however,  that  boys 
after  they  have  been  there  their  hour  or  two  hours 
are  not  handicapped  either  as  regards  the  time  spent 
or  the  energies  expended:  their  work  goes  on  quite  as 
freshly  and  vigorously  as  if  they  had  not  had  the 
two  hours. 

23618.  So  that  negatively  we  may  say  there  is  no 
loss ! — I feel  absolutely  satisfied  that  there  is  no  loss 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  other  subjects ; but  remember 
the  time  spent  "is  relatively  small,  for  the  very  most' 
standard  six  had  was  two  hours  a week. 

23319.  What  might  he  the  least! — One  hour. 
23520.  From  one  to  two  hours! — Yes. 

23521.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  do 
you  find  any  positive  advantage  from  the  teaching  ot 
woodwork !— Yes,  I think  I do ; hut  as  my  direct 
experience  has  been  in  a school  with  woodwork  I 
can  make  no  comparison. 

33522.  Let  us  put  it  this  way ; would  you,  from  your 
knowledge,  of  educational  work  generally,  be  inclined 
to  disjiense  with  it! — I would  not  dispense  with  it,  I 
am  satisfied  of  thut  for  various  i-easons.  There  is  a 
subtle  reason  that  probably  the  head  of  a school  has 
more  before,  his  mind  than  one  not  under  such  a 
responsibility,  and  that  is  this — the  workshop  removes 
the  boy  from  the  domination  of  the  teacher  in  the  class 
room  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  himself  doing  and 
himself  managing  that  which  he  does ; there  is  more 
of  absolute  individual  effort,  and  he  is  not  dominated 
by  the  will  of  the  teacher,  and  this  I think  is  one  of 
the  great  defects  in  ordinary  school  work. 

23533.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a means  of  ensuring 
much  more  effectually  that  the  hoy  is  making  some 
intellectual  effort ! — That  is  exactly  my  opinion. 

23524.  Is  it  your  experience  with  a teacher  giving 
a lesson  to  a class  of  fifty  or  sixty,  that  however  cleai' 
his  methods  or  vigorous  his  maimer,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a considerable  pordou  of  liis  pupils  are 
practically  inert!— It  is  absolutely  certain;  there  is 
too  big  a strain  ; an  hour  is  too  long  for  ordinary  class 
teaching,  our  system  is  entirely  wrong  in  that  respect. 
We  have  our  children  too  long  at  school  each  day,  and 
too  long  at  a subject  each  lesson,  and  they  certainly 
get  dull.  Th.vy  are  extremely  well-behaved,  and  their 
behaviour  is  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  in- 
telligent effort  tliey  are  making. 


23525.  CnAiKMAX.  — You  find  that  when  they  are  Glasgow, 
making  intellectual  efibrts  they  are  not  .su  well 
behaved  ?— They  are  more  vigorous,  they  move  about, 

,,  ...  1 i-  j Jlr.  John  G- 

they  are  not  hypnotised.  ^ 

Most  Bev.  Dr.  Walsh.— The  maximum  of  good 
beliavioui-,  I suppose,  is  reached  when  they  are 


23526.  Mr.  Struthers.— You  use  the  word  hyp- 
notised ; that  would  describe  your  experience  of  the 
effect  of  teaching  a large  class  !-  I have  tauglit  large 
classes ; it  is  a very  difficult;  job  ; the  teacher  is  bound 
to  adopt  a method  of  ge».cing  absolute  uniformity  of 
dullness;  tb^re  is  no  great  spontaneity  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  ]jupils. 

23527.  That  is  to  say  he  must  endeavour  to  reduce 
his  work  more  or  less  to  a sort  of  mechanical  cate- 
chism ! He  cannot  help  it  with  large  classes  ; but  all 

that  is  getting  improved,  our  classes  are  getting 
reduced, 

23628.  Chairman.— What  is  the  largest  class  a 
teacher  can  teach  properly ! — A very  able  and  ener- 
getic man,  a man  who  can  discern  exactly  what  is 
going  on  with  each  boy,  might  manage  in  a fairly 
successful  manner  fifty,  but  not  more.  I would  like 
to  say  our  classes  never  exceed  forty.  We  have 
had  classes  of  eightv  under  one  man  in  mathematics. 

23529.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Fifty  is  the  largest 
number  allowed  in  the  English  Code !— Yes,  and  forty 
in  an  organized  science  school ; that  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction, 

23530.  Mr.  Struthers. — In  addition  to  diminish- 
iiisf  the  uiiDibers  in  classes  you  would  advocate  the 
shortening  of  lessons  1 — I believe  more  could  be  done. 

23531.  A teacher  can  impress  aiew  essential  points 
in  a comparatively  short  time,  and  gains  more  by 
doing  that  oftener  than  taking  the  lesson  on  the  same 
subject  too  long !— I think  the  danger  the  teacher 
runs  is  this,  he  is  too  desirous  to  get  over  a certain 
amount  of  work  rather  than  to  get  a certain  amount 
of  effort. 

23532.  Your  standard  of  intellectual  efficiency  is 
the  amount  of  effort  the  pupil  is  induced  to  make ! — 
Certainly.  . 

23533.  In  addition  to  those  other  methods  of  im- 
])roving  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  a school, 
reducing  the  number  in  class,  you  think  that  wood- 
work is  a valuable  element  in  a good  general  educa- 
tion!— Yes.  . 

23534.  Of  course  in  your  school  you  don’t  teach  it 
for  the  puiqiose  that  many  people  suppose  is  the  ob- 
ject of  woodwork  instruction,  of  making  ti’adesmen, 
or  shortening  apprenticeships ! — Not  at  all.  In  fact 
I might  quote  words  J used  tie  other  day  to  a gen- 
tleman who  came  with  inference  to  his  boy ; the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  expert  mechanics  I know. 
He  said  : “ Now,  Mr.  Kerr,  I don’t  want  my  boy  to  be 
bothered  with  toolwork  ; I cun  teach  him  all  1 want 
him  to  know,  and  teach  him  better  than  your  men.” 
I said:  “My  dear  sir,  my  position  is  this,  if  I were 
satisfied  that  a boy  would  lose  his  hands  immediately 
his  course  was  finished,  I still  would  insist  on  teaching 
liiiu  woodwork,  or  at  least  I would  urge  it  strongly, 
for  the  amount  of  general  advantage  he  receives  from 
it.” 


23535.  So,  very  clearly  you  value  it  for  the  intel- 
lectual advantage,  not  for  tlie  manual  dexterity  in 
after-life !— Quite  so ; in  fact  I am  inclined  to  put  to 
the  workshop  those  who  make  the  least  progress  in  such 
work.  1 have  boys  of  my  own,  and  I watch  them 
individually,  and  tliose  boys  for  whom  I would  insist 
on  a little  extra  work  are  those  who  are  going  to  make 
no  use  of  it  afterwards,  and  who  are  practically 
handless. 


23536.  Do  you  find  boys  who  are  dull  in  other 
subjects  are  sometimes  intellectually  able  in  the  work- 
shop !— Yes. 

23-537.  Develop  an  unexpected  intellectual  faculty 
when  they  come  to  work  with  tools!—!  have  seen 
relatively  dull  boys  do  splendid  work ; but  I 
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Glasgow.  M-ouW  not  like  tn  go  beyond  tliat,  because  all  tbe  work 
Oct.  23,  1897.  aiawiug. 

— 23538.  But  tliei’e  is  a considerable  intellectual 

Kmt  intevpi-eting  a drawing  and  constructing  ii  in 

' ■ ’ ■ woodwork  ? — I certainly  cannot  give  evidence  of 

liaving  observed  any  boy  dull  in  Lis  ordinary  class 
work  wl)o  showed  any  special  ability  over  his  neigli- 
bour  in  interpreting  a drawing.  I liave  no  evidence 
of  it  at  all,  and  I don’t  think  I could  get  it. 

2oo39.  Why  1— It  is  another  kind  of  tiling;  you 
come  to  the  matJ.ematical  region  now. 

23540.  Then  would  you  in  an  oidinary  school  ad- 
vocate some  form  of  manual  instruction  and  some 
form  of  elementary  science  instruction  as  part  of  the 
general  instruction  of  the  school? — If  the  time  could 
be  given,  undoubtedly  I would ; I would  inti’oduce 
some  form,  of  manual  work,  without  regard  to  whether 
time  could  be  had  or  not ; but  as  for  science,  unless 
adequate  time  is  given,  the  appliances  suitable,  and 
the  course  well  devised,  it  is  better  to  be  M-ithout  it. 

23541.  Then  it  is  your  view  that  if  there  is  time  to 
introduce  only  one  of  those  subjects  you  would  prefer 
woodwork  rather  than  science? — I think  that  is 
absolutely  my  view. 

23542.  But  you  prefer  to  have  both,  pi'ovided 
time  could  be  found  ? — I would  not  have  science 
early. 

23543.  You  don’t  attach  much  importauce  to 
object  lessons? — I attach  very  little  importance  to 
object  lessons  as  T know  them. 

23544.  Then  you  distiiigui.sli  between  object 
lessons  as  you  know  them  and  object  lessons  as  you 
would  h.-ive  them? — T object  to  rbe  word  object 
lessons.  J would  try  aud  give  them  a course  of 
practical  work  in  elementary  science  ; it  must  he  well 
•devised  and  well  supervised. 

23545.  That  means  you  could  not  begin  with  very 
young  children?- -No,  the  earliest  with  profit  is 
standard  six.  I try  witli  standard  four  and  five 
•another  type  of  training,  wliioh  is  not  science;  it  is 
for  the  ])urpose  of  developing  quick  observation,  but 
it  is  not  an  object  lesson  and  it  is  not  elementary 
science.  I will  give  you  an  example. 

23546.  I was  going  to  ask  you  to  explain  to  the 
■ Commission  some  of  the  observations  you  have  made 
iu  that  way? — I have  spent  a good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  on  this  matter  and  made  many  experiments,  or 
rather,  1 have  done  a good  deal  of  work  in  connection 
with  it,  and  I find  that  wondeiful  things  can  be  done 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  by  a little  departure 
from  the  ordinary  routine ; and,  accordingly,  I 
introduced  into  the  school,  and  it  is  now  accepted  in 
some  schools  in  India  and  some  iu  Glasgow,  a little 
modification  of  the  blackboard,  a blackboard  that 
revolves  on  a vertical  instead  of  a horizontal 
axis.  I put  upon  that  board,  perhaps,  to  start  with, 
merely  a row  of  figures ; the  pupil  does  not  see  the 
Agures  until  the  board  is  turned  to  him,  then,  at  a 
signal,  the  board  turns  r ound  and  the  figures  are. again 
concealed.  The  business  is  to  catch  the  figures  and 
write  them  down.  The  next  exercise  is  one  in  addition 
or  any  elementary  operation  in  ordinary  arithmetic. 
The  point  is,  that  the  teacher  is  saying  nothing  ; even 
if  a child  is  nut  attending  be  can  hear  the  voice  of  a 
loud-voiced  teacher,  but  a child  must  be  sharp  if  be 
be  is  going  to  pick  a thing  up  by  his  eye.  You  may 
make  crosses  on  the  board  and  they  must  say  how 
many,  or  you  may  put  on  tbe  board  a picture.  I,  use 
with  great  advantage  those  pictures  issued  about 
Christinas  from  grocers’ shops ; they  are  crude  ; the 
pupil  gets  a short  view,  and  his  object  is  to  put  the 
facts  down  on  paper, and  to  make  a little  analysis  of  the 
jiictures.  With  map-drawing  we  begiu  with  a rough 
outline  ; they  have  to  catch  that  and  get  the  projior- 
tions  and  reproduce  it,  never  dra  wing  while  the  object 
is  before  them.  A second  drawing  giving  a little  more 
detail.  I tested  that  by  using  maps  they  had  never 
seen,  such  as  the  Treasure  Island  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  it  wa.s  marvellous  how  well  they  did 


it.  A day  or  two  afterwards  they  could  reproduce  it 
without  liaving  it  before  them.  I kept  some  of  them 
and  exhibited  them  in  the  course  of  an  address  I 
gave  on  the  subject. 

23547.  From  your  experience  iu  that  way  did  you 
observe  any  development  in  the  quickness  of  observa- 
tion of  pupils? — I have  no  doubt  about  it.  Of 
course  one  is  liable  to  believe  that  that  has  happeued 
which  he  desires  to  happen,  but  I have  no  doubt  about 
it.  But  I need  hardly  tell  the  Commissioners  an 
exercise  of  that  kind  can  only  be  for  a very  few 
minutes  a day,  a quarter  of  an  hour  exhausts  the 
child,  and  tliat  is  the  difference  between  that  kind  of 
work  and  ordinary  class  teaching  ; that  is  the  whole 
matter  iu  a nutshell. 

23548.  And  you  consider  that  kind  of  teaching  is 
more  advantageous  to  children  than  an  hour’s 
ordinary  teaching? — Yes;  I would  cut  down  the 
time  devoted  to  arithmetic  in  this  commercial 
country  to  one  lialf,  and  know  that  it  would  be  one 
half  better. 

235-t9.  That  is,  you  would  aim  at  getting  sooner 
quickness  ot  calculation  ? — Absolutely  automatic 
])recision. 

23550.  These  experiments  you  have  descrilied 
would  really  obtain  the  intellectual  results  suiqiosed 
to  be  aimed  at  in  object  les.sons  and  eleineiitai'y 
science? — That  is  so;  my  feeling  is  that  it  is  a very 
effective  way^  but  ilien  it  is  my  own  child. 

23551.  You  have  spoken  very  highly  of  the  value 
of  woodwork  and  manual  instruction  generally,  luit 
that  does  not  imply  that  you  attach  little  importance 
to  the  literary  side  of  education  ? — I attach  very  great 
importance  to  the  literary  side  of  education,  and  1 
may  say  that  side  of  the  work  of  the  school  1ms 
undergone  very  considerable  change  since  I went 
there,  probably  not  merely  because  I attach  great 
importance  to  it,  but  to  be  strictly  hone.st  because  of 
the  fact  that  I saw  that  people,  would  very  soon  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a purely  science  school  was 
not  the  place  at  which  to  educate  tlieir  children.  I 
realised  that,  but  of  couv.se  tliat  means  that  I was 
salisfied  that  if  you  cut  down  your  literary  education 
in  a school  such  as  ours  you  diminish  its  efficiency 
enormously. 

23552.  If  you  had  your  choice  in  a time  table 
between  woodwork  and  science  on  the  one  side  as 
against  English  on  the  other,  wliich  would  you  retain 
on  your  programme  ? — Of  what  age  do  you  speak  ? 

23553.  I speak  of  the  age  of  children  in  an 
elementary  school,  say  from  seven  to  thirteen  1 — I 
never  would  dream  of  displacing  English  by  wood- 
work, however  much  I thought  of  it. 

23554.  Take  specifically  higher  ages,  twelve  or 
thirteen  ?—  Right  ou  to  the  end  of  our  course  I arrange 
that  every  hoy  shall  have  at  least  one  hour  per  clay  at 
his  English,  boys  who  are  doing  advanced  work  in 
mathematics  and  physics. 

23555.  Would  you  retain  geography  as  an  element 
in  the  curriculum  of  every  elementary  school  in 
preference  to  woodwork  and  science.  Have  you  con- 
sidered that  point  ? — I have  not.  I cannot  just  con- 
ceive the  necessity  for  an  alternative. 

23556.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Are  your  views  mac  we 
have  just  heard,  on  paper  ? — I biought  with  me  a 
little  statement  I published  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow,  a meeting  essentially  of  business 
men,  this  last  spring. 

23557.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  the  Allan  Glen  school  to 
be  regarded  as  a higher  class  school  beyond  the 
ordinary  School  Board  require.inents?-  Yes,  it  is 
scheduled  as  a higher  class  school,  and  we  tuin  out 
boys  who  go  right  to  the  university  and  do  well. 

23558.  You  mentioned  the  ages  were  from  twelve 
to  sixteen? — We  have  boys  even  up  to  seventeen, 

23559.  And  the  total  number  under  instruction 
650  ; of  the  650  you  have  200  apparently  iu  standards 
corresponding  to  four,  five,  and  six  of  the  ordinary 
school  ?— -And  ex-sixth. 
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23560.  How  are  the  remaining  pupils  occupied,  at 
■what  instruction  1 — They  are  then  under  an  advanced 
scheme  of  instruction  arranged  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department ; they  have  got  five  liours  a week 
Eii'^lish,  five  hours  a week  one  otlier  language,  it  may 
be  Ijatin  or  French  or  German.  In  addition  to  that 
they  have  got  two  hours  of  practical  chemistry, 
two  houi-s  of  practical  physics,  two  hours  of  solid 
geometry,  two  hours  of  drawing,  and  five  or  six 
hours  of  mathematics,  altogether  making  up  thirty 
hour's  of  solid  work,  excluding  intervals. 

•23561.  On  the  language  side  it  is  one  of  Latin, 
French,  or  German'?— The  younger  boys  only  have 
one  language,  hut  some  of  the  older  boys  have  the 
alternati^'e  of  dropping  their  English  and  taking  two 
languages,  ibr  the  purpose  of  preliminary  jrrofes- 
sioiial  examinations. 

23562.  You  metitioned  in  your  synopsis  that  in 
connection  with  the  training  and  qualification  of 
teachers  you  recognised  some  defects  in  the  system  ? 
I tUd  not  quite  mean  it  that  way,  I meant  de- 
fects in  the  system  of  education  generally.  It  was 
hardly  with  reference  to  the  qualification  of  teachers, 
althou"-h  that  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  has 
got  to  be  settled.  I have  come  to  the  conclusioir  that 
yon  cannot  liave  a good  teacher  who  has  not  some- 
thin" equivalent  to  a university  experience,  ami  you 
carmot,  I think,  have  a good  teacher  who  has  not 
done  something  in  the  way  of  an  apprenticeshijj  under 
viwy  favourable  circunistances,  apart  from  natui-al 
bent. 

23563.  You  have  experience,  of  course,  of  the 
trainin"  colleges  ? — I have  thirteen  years’  experience. 

2356-1.  Of  the  methods  of  teaching.  Is  any 
special  attention  paid  to  that  branch  in  the  training 
college  here  in  Glasgow  ? — That  is  my  trouble  ; you 
can  get  a good  normal  trained  man  to  do  first  class 
tradesman’s  -work,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a man 
whose  whole  heart  is  in  his  busines.s  ; I don’t  mean 
one  who  is  anxious  about  it,  but  one  who  is  capably 
tliinking  of  the  e.xact  efi'ect  of  evei-ythiiig  he  does. 
First  of  all,  we  don’t  pay  for  such  men,  and  I don’t 
think  the  formal  training  in  a training  college 
encourages  the  development  of  that  kind  of  man,  so 
that  of  late  T have  been  rather  appointing  noii- 
tr<iiiied  men,  and  as  a u'.atter  of  fact  1 went  over 
to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  the  last  man  I 
appointed. 

23565.  In  his  case  had  he  any  experieiice  of  prac- 
tical teaching?— Oh,  yes,  he  had  been  a monitor  in 
the  model  school,  Belfast,  but  his  chief  work,  of 
coui-se,  had  been  as  a student. 

23566.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  W.^LSH. — Wiiat  was  he 
brouglit  to  teaoli  ? — He  is  teaching  the  general  work  of 
the  elementary  course,  second  year  ; that  is  to  say,  he 
is  teachin"  mathematics,  physics,  English,  Latin  and 
geometrical  conics,  and  lie  gives  a hand  in  the  chemical 
faboi-atos-y  with  the  class  to  which  his  na.-ue  is  chiefly 
attached. 

23567.  Mr.  Molloy. — Why  would  you  say  that 
the  fact  of  his  not  being  trained  is  some  special 
qualification  ? — I don’t  put  it  that  way.  If  you  can 
get  a university  man  with  a university  feeling  about 
him  who  has  been  a training  college  man,  then  all 
that  additional  experience  of  course  improves  the 
man.  My  distinction  is  a man  trained  in  a training 
college  as  against  a man  trained  in  a university,  pro- 
vided the  university  trained  man  has  had  a good  ap- 
prenticeship under  favourable  circumstances,  under 
the  headmaster  of  a good  school. 

23568.  Moiisianov  Molloy. — With  regard  to  the 
tea-'liing  of  elementary  physics,  I su]>pose  that  is 
done  in  your  college  by  one  of  your  assistants,  not 
by  yourself?  — I think  there  is  no  bit  of  the  work, 
except  the  very  advanced  work,  that  I have  not  ab- 
solutely ill-ranged  in  every  detail,  and  we  have  gob 
not  one  man  teaching,  but  at  least  sixteen  men.  all 
doing  practical  physios,  and  no  class  of  jiractical 
physics  is  there  without  the  supervision  of  two 
men. 


23509.  Do  you  give  any  teaching  in  pliysics  except 
what  you  call  practical  physics  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  are 
two  liours  spent  in  the  ordinary  classroom  in 
which  theoretical  work  is  done  based  on  that 
done  in  the  laboratory,  and  of  course  the  work  is  ex- 
tended. 

23570.  Does  the  master  who  teaches  practical 
physics  in  the  laboratory,  give  lectures  as  well?— Yes, 
one  of  the  two  men  superintending  a class  in  the 
laboratory  is  the  man  who  does  the  class  teaching. 

23571.  Does  he  give  his  class  teaching  under  a 
programme  drawn  up  by  you  ? — A programme  drawn 
up  by  me  in  accordance  with  the  organized  science 
school  scheme  of  instruction. 

23572.  Does  that  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go 
through  the  whole  course? — It  begins  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  goes  right  through.  I shall  have  in 
print  in  a very  short  time  the  whole  of  the  first  year’s 
course,  but  I could  sketch  out  the  points  of  the  second 
year,  and  indicate  the  third  and  fourth  years’  course. 

23573.  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would.  You  seem  not  to  recommend  very  strongly 
the  teai'diing  of  elementary  science  in  the  primary 
schools ; do  you  think  it  desirable  or  not  to  have 
elementary  science  taught  in  primaiy  schools  ? — I am 
not  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  in  view 
of  the  excellent  work  that  can  be  done  with  so  many 
oHier  things.  Science  qua  science  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  at  that  point  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  any  of  tlici  ordinary  work. 

23574.  But  a very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
will  never  go  to  any  higher  point  ? — Thai  is  quite 
true. 

23575.  Therefore  if  they  are  not  taught  in  the 
primary  schools,  they  will  never  be  taught  ? — That  is 
quite  true,  but  it  would  not  be  possible,  I think,  to 
give  more  than  an  hour  or  so  a week. 

23576.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  an  hour  a week  to  it?— If  that  hour  could  be 
sjiared,  and  if  I had  a good  teacher  and  fair  appliances. 

23577.  I suppose  you  consider  that  the  success  of 
the  teaching,  especially  in  a primary  school,  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher, 
and  his  special  fitness  for  the  subject? — Yes. 

23578.  Can  you  give  us  some  general  ideas  as  to 
how  such  a teacher  should  be  prepai-ed  for  this  work 
in  a training  college  ? — At  the  present  time  the  stu- 
dent in  training  in  a tr.iining  college  is  not  trained 
directly- -at  least  in  the  training  colleges  I know — to 
teach  elementary  science  at  all,  and  iC  would  be  neces- 
•sary  to  remodel  in  a considerable  measure  tae  science 
training  in  the  training  college  to  get  that,  which  I 
would  lOce. 


Glasgow. 
Ost.  23,1897. 
Mr.  John  G 
Kerr,  it.A. 


23579.  Suppose  you  got  a training  college  where  no 
such  system  existed,  will  you  give  us  your  idea  as  to 
how  it  should  be  established ; there  is  nothing  to  be 
set  aside,  you  have  simply  to  introduce  it  ? — Then  I 
would  introduce  a laboratory  course  precisely  on  the 
lines  suited  for  young  pupils,  and  I would  make  the 
students  in  training  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  go  through  this  course  ihemselves.  They 
should  also  see  this  lecturer,  we  may  call  him,  using 
the  course  with  children,  and  the  students  should 
themselves  have  frequent  opportunities  of  conducting 
practical  instruction. 

23580.  Would  you  require  him  to  give  a course  of 
class  lectures  to  these  teachers,  as  well  as  a course 
of  laboratory  work? — “Yes,  undoubtedly,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  there  ought  to  be  the  teaching  of  classes 
of  pupils  in  the  presence  of  those  teachers. 

23581,  He  ought  to  teach  the  pupils  in  the  practi- 
sing school,  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers? — The 
teacher  is  not  taken  su.Hciently  to  the  practising  school 
ill  Scotlaudatthepresenttime.  The  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics was  never  in  the  practising  school  in  tlie  train- 
ing college  in  which  I was,  nor  were  the  lecturers  in 
English  and  in  classics.  Our  main  function  was  to  give 
instruction  to  pass  Government  exainniiitiuus,  which  is 
not  enough  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Eerr,  u.a. 


23582.  I dare  say  yoii  are  familiar  with  the  i)vo- 
gramme  in  |)hysical  science  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Departmen  t ? — Y es. 

23583.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  generally  on 
that  programme  ? — I look  upon  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  as  having  made  an  enormous  stride  in 
the  direction  of  advancing  education  with  their  pro- 
gramme in  practical  science.  I think  it  is  highly  satis- 
factoiy. 

23584.  It  has  been  modified  quite  Lately,  and  I 
think  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  you  are 
working  ? — It  is  in  the  same  direction,  and  I know 
the  direction  in  which  the  programme  in  practical 
chemistry  has  been  guided  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong  and  Professor  Tilden,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  in  the  right  direction, 

23585.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that,  in  the 
training  colleges,  the  course  should  follow  somewhat 
on  the  same  lines,  though  not  so  high  as  the  Honours 
Course? — Not  so  high  at  all  as  the  Honours  Course  ; 
you  are  coming  into  the  region  of  very  advanced 
scholarship. 

23586.  But  intelligent  teachers  might  read  what  is 
called  the  Advanced  Course,  or  about  up  to  that  stan- 
dard. Of  course  the  teaching  in  the  primary  schools 
would  be  much  more  simple  and  elementaiy  ? — I don’t 
think  a man  can  teach  elementary  science  unless  he 
has  worked  hard  at  advanced  science. 

23587.  You  think  that  a teacher,  in  order  to  teach 
effectively,  must  have  himself  read  a wider  course 
than  he  has  to  teach  the  pupils?— Undoubtedly. 

23588.  I think  you  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachtfr  is  in  jn-oportion  to  the  amount  of  intellectual 
effort  the  pupil  is  led  to  make?-  -That  re])resents  in 
a phrase  my  view. 

23.589.  But  if  a pupil  is  not  taught  at  all,  he 
must  make  a greater  effort  still ; and  therefore  the  hest 
kind  of  education  would  seem  to  be  one  in  which  the 
teacher  gives  no  teaching  ? — Of  course  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  makes  it  almost  out  that  the  worst 
teaching  is  the  best  teaching. 

23590.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  teacher  should 
not  only  oblige  the  child  to  make  an  effort,  but  direct 
the  effort  on  proper  lines  ? — I thiuk  both  will  go 
together  ; the  teacher  has  got  harder  work  accordiug  to 
that  view  than  he  has  at  present. 

23591.  Mr.  Steuthebs. — If  a pupil  is  not  taught  at 
.all,  will  he  make  any  effort  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

23592.  Monsignor  Molloy. — I think  you  said  you 
•objected  altogether  to  science  readers? — Perhaps  that 
is  too  sweeping.  I know  some  good  science  readers ; it 
does  not  make  much  difference  what  kind  of  a book 
there  is,  it  all  lies  with  the  teacher  as  to  how  it  is  to 
be  used. 

23593.  You  would  not  make  a point  of  excluding 
all  reference  to  science  in  books  read  by  children  ? — 
No  • if  I have  given  that  impression,  I would  like  it  to 
be  wiped  out. 

23594.  Then  you  would  allow  explanations  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  also  of  plant  life  and  animal 
life,  to  he  introduced  into  reading  hooks  ? — Just  so  ; 
what  I am  thinking  of  is  a course  that  is  to  be  labelled 
“ Science.”  apart  from  the  ordinaiy  work,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  Scotland,  that  we 
have  got  subjects  ticketted,  and  special  attention  de- 
voted to  them. 

23595.  Perhaps  the  objection  yon  expressed  so 
strongly  was  directed  against  some  particular  books 
that  yon  had  before  your  mind?— And  cei-tain  parti- 
cular science  subjects  and  readers  prepared  for  them. 

23596.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — And  perhaps  they 
were  readere  that  conveyed  the  misleading  idea  that 
science  could  be  taught  and  learned  out  of  books  ? — 
Quite  so  ; conveyed  that  idea  to  the  teacher  as  well  as 
to  the  pupil. 

23597.  I wisls  to  asceitain  precisely  the  position  of 
your  school  in  reference  to  the  other  schools  in  Glas- 
gow?-—We  afe  under  a body  of  governors. 

23598.  I refer  rather  to  its  position  on  the  edu- 


cational Udder?— The  High  School  is  the  highest 
school  we  have  in  Glasgow,  as  a secondary  school ; the 
main  feature  of  the  High  School  is  the  classical  training 
with  reference  to  the  university,  and  the  titbing  of  pupils 
for  learned  professions,  but  they  also  have  got  in  that 
school  mathematics,  and  science.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  our  science  the  strongest  part,  we  do 
much  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  our  boys  are  not 
trained  to  the  same  extent  in  classics  ; we  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  teach  Greek,  and  accordingly  our  boys,  when 
they  go  to  the  university,  have  a difficulty  in  getting 
bursaries  the  first  year.  One  function  which  the  High 
School  has  got,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  is  train- 
ing for  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the  university ; 
we  cannot  do  that,  and  accordingly,  we  cannot  show  so 
well. 

23599.  Boys  enter  your  college  at  the  age  of  ten ; I 
think  the  report  says  ten  is  the  average  age  ? — It  is  the 
average  age  of  those  entering  the  prepnratoiy  school, 
but  we  liave  a large  influx  at  the  age  of  thirteen  from 
Board  schools  from  Glasgow  and  the  vicinity. 

23600.  But  the  average  age  of  hoys  entering  your 
school  is  ten? — ^es,  boys  who  have  passed  the  fourth 
standard  in  the  ordinary  school. 

23601.  Would  tlie  existence  of  your  school  give  any 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  the  work  done  in  your 
school  should  be  eliminated  from  the  elementary  school, 
that  is,  that  work  in  elementary  science  and  in  such 
a thing  as  woodwork,  should  not  be  taught  in  element- 
ary schools,  but  should  be  reserved  for  a S[iecial  school 
such  as  yours  ? — I don't  think  it  would  give  an  argu- 
ment for  the  exclusion  of  it  from  elementary  schools,  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  have  a school  like  ours,  but  if 
it  were  possible  to  have  a school  like  ours,  probably  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  pupils  drafted  off. 

23602.  You  contemplate  a case  in  which  there  would 
be  a number  of  schools  such  as  yours,  a suflicient 
number  to  provide  for  all  the  children  iu  elementary 
schools  1 — Yes. 

23603.  But  that  number  of  schools  would  be  neces- 
sary ? — Undoubtedly. 

23604.  So  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a number  of 
schools  like  yours,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lja\e  the 
work  done  in  an  elementary  school,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all  ? — Yes. 

23605.  You  do  3iot  adopt  the  view  that  such  in- 
struction is  out  of  [)lace  in  an  elementary  school  1 — Tn 
such  circumstances,  no. 

236O6.  Your  scheme  which  prohibits  you  teach- 
ing Greek,  also  lays  down,  “ The  use  of  tools  shall  be 
taught  in  workshops,  to  be  provided  by  tlie  Governors, 
but  not  the  practice  of  any  particulai'  trade,”  and  tlie 
object  of  the  teaching  is  thus  expressed  : “ The  object 
aimed  at  is  a training  in  habits  of  accuracy,  of  steady 
effort  in  the  co-ordination  of  hand  and  eye,  and  in  the 
full  interpretation  of  drawing”? — Yes.  Owing,  I 
dare  say,  to  the  existence  of  trades’  unionism,  no  boy 
going  from  a school,  however  experienced  in  the  use  of 
tools,  gets  his  apprenticeship  cut  down.  But  I was 
making  inquiries  regarding  the  influence  of  our  train- 
ing on  the  apprenticeship  of  those  boys  who  become 
apprentices,  and  I find  the  general  testimony  in  tliis 
direction,  that,  although  their  apprenticeship  is  not  cut 
down  in  time,  they  make  far  more  out  of  their  appren- 
ticeships, they  get  more  readily  up  to  superior  work, 
and  after  serving  their  apprenticeshij)  get  more  readily 
into  places  as  foremen. 

23607.  And,  also,  they  can  be  more  easily  taught  by 
the  trade  instructor,  during  their  apprenticeship,  than 
if  they  had  not  had  that  preliminary  tiaining?  — 
Just  so. 

23608.  At  what  age  do  the  children  begin  tlie 
workshop  instruction  ? — Ten  years  of  age : our  youngest 
is  a boy  of  nine. 

23609.  You  don’t  find  it  then,  from  your  experience, 
to  be  physically  impossible  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  to 
any  boy  under  eleven?  — We  don’t  find  it  at  all 
physically  impossible. 

23610.  You  find  it  physically  possible  ? — And  pro- 
fitable. 
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33611-  And  it  is  tlie  system  of  your  school  to  do 

Yes.  . „ ■ c 1 

23613.  The  "interpretation  of  drawing  isreierrea 
to  as  one  of  the  objects  of  your  teaching ; do  the  hoys 
work  from  their  own  drawing  1 — From  their  own 
drawings,  as  a rale.  Ourordinary  class  teachers  are  not 
worksliop  iostructors ; we  have  a skilled  artizan  assisted 
bv  another  skilled  artizan.  The  work  was  originally 
arrangerl  by  a gentleman  who  was  a liigh  Wliit- 
worth  scholar,  a man  with  a training  as  an  artizan 
engineer.  The  various  class  teachers  spend  half-an- 
hour  a week  in  training  boys  in  the  making  of  draw- 
ings, they  have  the  block  before  them  ; supposing  it  is  a 
.simple  joint,  tliey  teach  them  liow  to  make  the  plan 
and  elevation.  Then  the  pupil  goes  down  with  that, 
and  gets  his  wood  and  proceeds  to  work.  We  endeavour 
to  carry  that  always  out  rigidly,  but  I would  not  say 
that  is  done,  for  sometimes  the  work  is  ahead  of  the 
Uiawing,  and  the  di-awing  sometimes  ahead  of  the 
work. 

23613.  Would  you  approve  ot  a system  such  as  we 
saw  carried  out  in  a certain  scliool : the  instructor 
made  a drawing  on  the  blackboard,  tbe  plan  and  ele- 
vation of  a particular  object,  delivering  at  the  same 
time  a sort  of  general  lecture , to  the  boys  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  did  this  : and  then,  having  put  in  the 
measurements  of  each  particular  part,  he  put  the  boys 
simply  to  copy  down  on  paper  that  plan  and  elevation 
from  the  blackboard  I— The  last  point  is  the  important 
part  of  the  question ; as  a matter  of  fact,  I am  afraid 
there  is  too  much  of  that  done. 

23614.  Then  from  your  saying  you  are  afraid  there 
is  too  much  of  it,  it  is  plain  you  do  not  consider  it  a 
n-ood  thing  1 — It  is  not  a good  thing  that  he  should 
copy  it  off. 

23615.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  pupil  should  draw  the  plan  and  elevation 
for  himself,  no  matter  how  rude  his  attempts  might  be 
to  begin  with  1 — V ery  soon  after  my  j oining  the  school 
I was  satisfied  a mistake  had  been  comnsitted  in  the 
workshop.  They  worked  from  a book  with  plans  and 
elevations.  It  so  happened  that  the  teacher  of  the 
class  was  one  day  absent.  I took  the  class  ; I took  out 
a joint  from  my  pocket,  made  a measurement  of  it,  put 
it  back,  and  asked  tliem  to  make  the  same  joint  as 
they  had  been  looking  at,  and  I had  only  three  who 
made  a fair  drawing,  and  the  book  is  no  longer  in 
existence. 

2361 6.  The  really  valuable  thing  would  be  to  show 
them  how  to  make  plans  and  elevatimis  for  them- 
selves I Yos,  and  then  they  have  to  make  the  draw- 

ing fi'om  a description;  we  don't  always  manage  to 
carry  it  out,  but  tliiit  is  the  idea. 

23617.  Have  you  any  other  geneiwl  observations  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  that  you  think  would 
he  of  use  to  us  ? — No,  we  look  upon  drawing  as  a 
compulsory,  necessary  subject. 

23618.  It  is  not  compulsory  under  the  Scotch  Code  ? 

No.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  magnificent 

discipline  in  drawing.  We  have  two  hours  a week  at 
least,  for  every  boy  in  the  school ; we  are  not  paid  for 

good  many  of  these  things ; we  are  paid  for  nothing 
in  the  four  junior  classes,  so  that  which  we  do  is  done 
because  we  think  it  profitable. 


23619.  You  paya  good  deal  of  attention  in  your  Glasgow, 
school  to  drill  1 — In  a way  I might  almost  claim  to  be, 
if  not  quite  a pioneer  in  Glasgow,  certainly  a very  t q. 
strong  advocate  long  ago  in  physical  drill. 

23620.  I believe  it  is  now  i-ecogoised  in  the  Scotch 
Code  1 — It  is  paid  for. 

23621.  And,  I think,  not  merelypaid  for,  but  made 
a condition  of  the  giving  of  the  highest  capitation 
grant,  so  that  if  drill  i.s  not  taught  in  a school,  the 
highest  grant  cannot  be  earned  by  that  school  ? — I 
believe  so. 

23622.  You  consider  that  arrangement  a useful 
one? — It  is  useful  in  many  ways,  and  particularly  in 
a city  school.  Our  arrangements,  of  course,  are  come  to 
with” regard  to  our  own  school.  Wehave  a very  limited 
playground,  and  our  boys  don’t  get  home  to  dinmm, 

300  come  by  railway.  I introduced  drill  into  the 
school,  and  have  found  it  extremely  profitable.  I am 
quite  sure  of  the  value  of  the  experiment!  carried  on 
the  first  year  I was  there.  I took  the  first  section  of 
an  advanced  class  myself  and  taught  them  mathe- 
matics. I would  often  stop  in  the  course  of  the 
work  and  put  those  boys  through  physical  exei-cises, 
jumping  and  hojizontal  bar,  tkc.  We  ran  two  hours, 
matiiematics,  and  I took  nearly  half  an  hour  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  period,  and  I found  instead  of 
losing  time,  that  when  our  harvest  came  round 
there  was  a bigger  return  in  money  than  I almost 
hoped  for. 

23623.  Then  you  attach  importance  to  tl>e  teach- 
inn-  of  drill,  not  merely-  on  account  of  the  facility  that 
it  gives  the  boys  ingoing  through  particular  evolu- 
tions, which  they  may  never  again  in  their  lives  be 
called  upon  to  go  through,  but  for  tbe  general  effect 
it  has  in  smartening  them  up  ? — Yes,  I put  it  on  that 
ground. 

23624.  You  also  mention  singing? — We  think  it 
a good  thing  for  boys  to  learn  how  to  use  their  voices 
properly,  and  to  get  them  familiar  with  melody  and 
harmony. 

23625.  In  the  same  way  as  you  have  said  about 
drill,  singing  brightens  them  up ; they  are  not  merely 
learning  things  out  of  a book,  but  exercising  tl’eir 
faculties  ? — Ves. 

23626.  Mr.  Steuthers. — I think  in  your  memo- 
randum you  indicate  an  intention  of  saying  something 
as  to  what  became  of  those  boys  ? — I had  yesterday 
accidental  evidence,  not  sought  for  on  my  part.  I did 
not  lead  the  conversation  even,  but  it  represents  fairly 
well  the  relation  of  our  work  to  the  future  of  the  boy. 

A gentleman,  the  head  of  a big  firm,  came  in  to  jdace 
a bov  with  me,  and  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  he 
said  lie  had  engaged  many  boys  who  had  gone  through 
the  training  in  our  school,  and  he  added  that  he  noticed 
that  as  we  trained  them  with  a greater  attention  to  detail 
they  had  a feeling  of  responsibility  from  the  first  day 
they  enteied  the  office  that  made  them  verj-  seiwioe- 
able.  I have  from  businessmen  in  Glasgow — lawyers, 
stockbrokers  and  manufacturing  firms — more  applica- 
tions for  boys  than  I can  meet,  although  we  give  no 
training  in  what  is  called  mercantile  education.  The 
boy  learns  to  do  a little  for  himself,  and  a very  little 
makes  a great  differeuce. 
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FIFTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26tii,  1897. 

AT  2 o’clock,  P.M., 

At  the  Town  House,  Dundee. 

Present : — The  Right  Rev.  Moksignou  Mollov,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  in  the  Chair ; W.  R.  J,  Molloy,  Eaq, . 
and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.; 


with  J.  D,  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


SirjAUEsLow,  ex-Loi'd  Provost  of  Dundee,  examined. 

23627.  Mr.  Struthees. — These  classe.s,  Sir  James,  tlie  Town  Council  cordially  and  unanimously  agreed 

about  which  you  are  going  to  give  us  information  have  witli  the  committee  that  this  was  an  excellont  object, 

for  their  object  the  instruction  of  poor  lads  in  Dundee  and  resolved  to  grant  ainaximum  sum  for  thehistyearof 

in  manual  work  and  in  the  ordinary  elementary  sub-  ,£o00  t''  this  committee.  With  this  sum  the  committee 

jeots  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  t — yes.  undertake  to  supportthree  schools  and  three -workshops 

23628.  You  make  the  manual  instruction  taken  on  in  three  different  parts  of  the  city.  With  this  money 

two  evenings  in  the  week  an  inducement  for  them  to  they  furnish  benches  and  tools  and  other  necessaries  for 

attend  on  the  or.her  t'wo  evenings  to  receive  instruction  the  three  manual  schools,  and  commenced  work  iu  the 

in  ordinary  subjects  1 — That  is  so.  years  1892-*i3,  in  the  winter  of  1892.  Thus  the  schools 

23629.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  ns  what  was  werestartedwiththatparticularohje'ot.  Attliattimel 

the  origin  of  this  movement?—!  may  mention,  may  mention  there  was  no  suggestion  to  have  anything 

Monsignor,  that  in  1891  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee  other  than  merely  manual  instruction,  no  suggestion 

received  its  first  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  In-  to  have  a continuation  class  connected  with  manual 

land  Revenue  and  Excise  Act,  1890,  an  Act  which  instruction  classes.  Thus  the  thing  was  started  and 

provided  that  Scotland  should  receive  a certain  grant  with  considerable  success,  as  great  success  as  the 

from  the  Government  annually,  but  which  I may  uiean.s  at  the  committee’s  command  was  able  to  make, 
mention  is  vaiiablc.  that  is  to  sa.y,  the  amount  given  23631.  Was  it  not  tlie  case  that  the  committee 
to  Scotland  each  year  for  this  purjiose,  for  the  purpose,  approached  in  the  first  place  the  School  Board,  re- 
distribution amongst  local  authorities,  Town  Councils,  gardiiig  the  work  as  more  in  their  province,  with  the 

and  County  Councils,  is  not  always  the  same.  In  any  idea  that  the  School  Board  might  take  it  up  ?— Yes, 
case  Dundee  always  receives  a considerable  sum,  that  is  so.  The  committee  thought  that  the  School 
I may  mention,  also,  that  when  this  grant  was  Board,  being  the  educational  authority  in  Dundee, 
given  in  1891,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  the  proper  authority  to  carry  out  this  work, 
then  Mr.  Goschen,  informed  the  local  authorities  that  and  a small  deputation  from  the  committee  waited 
the  Government  wished  that  this  ])articular  money  I'.pon  the  School  Board,  suggesting  they  should 
should  be  given  for  the  support  and  development  of  carry  out  this  work,  and  the  Town  Council  would 
technical . education  in  Scotland.  Then  it  was  the  give  them  a sum  of  money  adequate  to  meet  the 
duty  of  Dundee,  as  of  othi;r  towns  and  counties,  to  expenses  of  this  thing.  But  the  School  Board  said 
utilise  this  money  as  far  as  was  necessary  fur  this  they  had  already  as  much  oii  their  hands  as  they 
particular  purpose.  could  satisfactorily  perform,'  and  that  in  their  opinion 

23630.  They  were  also  warned  that  if  it  was  not  the  committee  itself  would  have  much  more  chance  of 
applied  to  this  purpose  it  might  be  witlidrawn  ? — Yes,  satisfactorily  carrying  on  the  work  than  the  School 
Mr.  Goschen  intimated  as  much,  that  if  the  money  Board,  and  so  the  committee  siniply  had  to  do  the 
was  not  so  utilised  the  Government  would  consider  it  work  itself,  and  has  done  it  ever  since, 
within  their  right  to  withdraw  the  allowance  23632.  Perhaps  you  -would  explain  to  the  Coin- 
altogether.  In  1892  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee  missiouers  wliat  the  constitution  of  this  committee 
apjiointed  a committee,  with  myself  as  its  cliairman.  was? — To  begin  with,  a short  time  aftei-  it  started,  it 
The  committee  had  no  difficulty  what(‘ver  in  allocating  was  simply  a committee  from  tlie  Town  Council  aud 
the  money  to  certain  institutions,  which  were  already  School  Board,  a joint  committee,  but  it  was  very  soon 
doing  good  work  in  Dundee,  such  as  the  Technical  In-  discovered  that  for  various  reasons,  it  would  be  well 
stitute  classes  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men’s  to  make  it  a joint  committee  of  the  School  Board, 
Christian  Institute,  the  High  School,  and  several  Town  Council,  and  Trades’  Council;  the  Trades’ 
other  institutions.  But  the  committee  felt  that  while  Council  of  Dundee  represent  the  various  united  trades 
in  giving  those  institutions  money  for  tliis  particular  in , Dundee.  Every  one  of  whom,  of  course,  are  Trades 
purpose  they  were  doing  good,  yet  there  was  a class  Unionists,  aud  the  Trades  CouocU  of  Dundee  Ls 
in  the  community  who  did  not  at  all  benefit  from  any  really  representative  of  the  Trades’  Unionists  in 
of  these  institutions,  inasmuch  as  their  social  condition  Dundee,  and  a thoroughly  representative  body.  Tlie 
prevented  their  attending  such  classes.  The  Town  Council  felt  it  was  desirable  that  these  should 
committee,  after  very  careful  consideration,  felt  be  associated  with  tliem  in  this  work,  especially 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  what  might  be  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to 
termed  the  lower  class  lads  in  Dundee — lads,  tliat  is  deal  with  a class  in  which  such  a body  as  the  Trades’ 
to  say,  whose  opportunities  were  very  much  smaller  Council  is  very  much  interested,  and  since  then, 
tbiin  boys  born  of  parents  who  were  in  a better  , therefore,  the  committee  has  been  jointly  composed  of 
position — and  the  question  came  to  be  liow  could  such  the  School  Board,  Trades’  Council,  and  Town  Council, 
boys  be  assisted,  and  after  a very  careful  consideration  23633.  Can  you  tell  what  the  number  of  repre- 
of  the  whole  matter  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  the  sentatives  of  each  body  is  at  present  ? — Three  of 
Town  Council  to  give  a grant  to  the  committee  to  each. 

enable  it  to  start  what  it  called  manual  instruction  23634.  It  hsuj  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  in 
classes  for  tbese  poor  lads,  to  take  tliem  off  other  places,  that  the  trades  might  bo  opposed  to  the 
the  streets  where  they  were  too  often  found  at  nights,  introduction  of  manual  work  into  schools;  do  you 
I am  referring  to  the  lads  who  have  to  work  in  the  find  that  those  members  of  the  Trades’  Council  in  your 
diy — boys  who  have  to  work  in  mills  in  order  to  assist  committee  disapprove  of  the  work  you  are  carrying 
tlieir  parents  in  keeping  house,  and  who,  iu  a certain  on  ? — No,  very  far  fi  om  it,  the  members  on  the  corn- 
event,  had  no  other  resoui'ce  but  to  go  into  the  streets,  mittse  are  very  favourable  to  the  work  ; I may  men- 
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tion  with  regard  to  that  question,  that  to  begin  with, 
there  was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Trades’  Council  to  oppose  what  we 
were  doing,  on  the  ground  that  they  believed  we 
were  actually  teaching  the  boys  a trade,  but  we 
very  soon  undeceived  them.  We  invited  them 
to  come  to  see  the  classes,  more  than  once, 
for  themselves,  and,  I think  I am  justified  in 
saying,  that  instead  o£  being  opposed  to  the  work  we 
are  doing,  they  very  highly  commend  it,  and  it  is  now, 

I think,  as  popular  with  the  'Trades’  Council  as  repre- 
senting the  worlcing  men  of  Dundee,  as  it  is  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  itself. 

23635.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  Trades’  Coun- 
cil has  repi'eseutatives  on  your  committee  is  a 
■niarantee  tliat  nothing  adverse  to  their  interests 
would  be  done  without  their  having  full  knowledge  of 
itl— No  doubt  of  that  whatever. 

23636.  And  in  that  way,  at  all  evente,  you  may 
hope  to  carry  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  more 
directly  inuerestod  in  tho.se  trades  1 — I am  sure  of  it. 

23637.  Now  the  Town  Council  contributes  some- 
thing towards  the  expense  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, they  contribute  a certain  share  of  the 
technical  education  grunt,  do  they  not! — Yes,  they 
contribute  all  that  is  needed  as  a matter  of  fact. 

23638.  Does  the  School  Board  not  ^ve  the  use  of 
buildings  to  any  extent  ? — Yes,  they  give  the  use  of 
buihtings  for  the  conti.iniation  classes. 

23o39.  Then  the  Town  Council  contributes  money 
from  its  tecluiiciil  education  grant,  and  you  also 
receive  grants  frem  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment 1 Ves,  wo  have  done  so  since  we  added  to  the 

manual  cla.ss  continuation  work,  not  until  then. 

236-10.  You  began  work  in  the  winter  of  1892-93, 
and  at  that  time  tlie  classes  were  simply  classes  for 
manual  instruction  ^—Entirely,  notliing  else  at  all. 

23iill.  When  was  it  that  some  other  work  was 
added  on? — The  year  following,  1893-94,  we  believed 
it  to  be  necessary  to  do  that  for  two  reasons — firet, 
because  we  found  that  the  class  of  boys  we  had  at  the 
manual  instruction  classes  were  very  much  in  want  of 
ovdinarv  education,  many  of  the  boys’  education  in 
fact  had  been  neglected,  many  of  them  were  unable 
to  read  or  write  or  spell.  We  believed,  therefore,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  those  boys  at  a 
continuation  class.  But  we  had  another  reason  for 
that,  namely,  that  such  crowds  of  boys  came  to  the 
manual  instruction  classes,  that  we  were  quite  unable 
to  take  them  in,  and  we  resolved  to  make  it  a test  of 
those  boys’  sincerity  and  desire  for  education  that 
they  should  take  in  addition  to  two  nights  at  the 
manual  instruction  classes  per  week,  two  nights  at  the 
continuation  classes. 

23642.  Is  it  not  the  case  as  explaining  what  you 
say  about  the  education  of  those  boys,  that  you  have 
a large  number  of  half-timers  in  Dundeel — We  have 
a large  number  who  have  left  school  very  early. 

23643.  How  long  do  the  half-timers  continue  to 
attend  half  time  1— Up  to  thirtrei.,  I believe. 

23644.  That  would,  to  some  extent,  account  for 
tlie  prevalence  of  boys  wlio  were  very  badly  educated 
inordinary  subjects? — I daresay  it  would,  of  course 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  hold  of  all  ,the  boys  in  a town 
like  this. 

23645.  In  1S93-94,  you  added  to  the  purely 
manual  instruction  classes,  continuation  classes  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  subjects,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic? — Yes,  %ve  did. 

23046.  Do  you  take  up  anything  else  in  these  con- 
tinuation classes? — Well,  of  couree,  those  who  can 
take  other  subjects  get  it,  such  as  drawing  and  elemen- 
tary science,  but  you  may  take  it  that  the  great  mass 
of  tlie  boys  simply  take  arithmetic,  reading  and 
writing,  as  all  they  are  able  to  take. 

23616a.  I remember  in  my  visit  to  the  school,  there 
was  a considerable  number  of  boys  engaged  in  ad- 
vanced drawing  and  doing  it  very  well,  and  also 
clay-modelling;  do  these  form  pai't  of  the  manual 
instruction  1 — Yes,  they  are  managed  by  the 


same  committee,  but  of  course  they  are  licensed  Dundee 
by  the  Bcience  and  Art  Department,  and  to  ost.iTisD?. 
that  extent  are  diflbrent.  But  the  Manual  Instruc-  _ — 

tion  Committee,  as  it  is  called,  takes  charge  of  that, 
and  in  fact  promotes  those  classes.  And  with  regard 
to  that,  the  modelling  has  not  been  the  success  we 
should  vvi.sh  it  to  be,  so  far. 

23647.  You  mean  success  in  point  of  numbers? — 

Yes,  we  fully  expected  it  would  be  a very  popular 
subject,  but  up  to  now  it  has  not  been  as  popular  as 
we  would  wisli,  although  we  are  still  going  on  with 
it,  in  tlie  hope  that  it  will  become  popular. 

23648.  In  the  case-of  these  schools,  you  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  not 
from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  ? — That  is  so. 

23649.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  the  numbers  from 
the  start?— Yes.  In  1892-93,  we  had  320  boys  ; in 

that  year  we  were  doing  nothing  but  manual  instruc- 
tion work,  and  that  was  all  we  could  take  in.  Then, 
iii  1893-4,  the  numbers  rose  to  550 ; this  was  due  to 
our  having  spent  a good  deal  of  niocey  in  putting 
down  new  benches,  and  a considerable  increase  in  our 
tools  and  other  plant.  Then  in  1894-5,  the  numbers 
rose  to  650. 

23650.  And  you  can  provide  increased  accommoda- 
tion?— Yes,  we  were  continuing  to  do  that  just  as  our 
finances  peiutitted,  and  again  in  1895-96  the  numbers 
were  similarly  650.  In  that  year  we  had  not  been 
able  to  i)ut  down  any  more  plant,  so  the  accommoda- 
tion was  just  the  same  as  in  1895.  Well,  in  1896-97, 
the  numbers  rose  to  700,  that  is  last  year. 

23651.  That  again  represents  your  full  accommoda- 
tion ? — 'That  represents  our  full  accommodation,  I 
should  rather  say  it  represents  our  bench  accommoda- 
tion. 

23652.  So  far  as  you  have  gone  the  numbers  attend- 
ing those  evening  classes  have  simply  been  limited  by 
the  accommodation  you  could  give  them  ? — That  is  so. 

23653.  Then  perhaps  you  would  kindly  tell  us 
something  about  the  finances  of  these  classes  ? — Yes, 
the  first  year  we  began,  1892-93,  when  we  had  nothing 
but  the  manual  instruction  classes,  and  the  annual  in- 
come we  had  from  the  Town  Council,  it  amounted  to 
i401  for  this  particular  work,  and  of  course  we  had  no 
education  grant.  We  spent  that  sum  that  year  in 
fitting  up  our  three  schools,  and  in  paying  teachers’ 
salaries  and  the  rents  of  the  ))laces  that  we  rented,  and 
gas  and  taxes  and  so  on.  Then  in  1893-94  when  we  were 
carrying  on  both  manualandcoutinuationwork,wespent 
altogether  £732,  but  we  received  an  education  gi-ant 
that  year  of  £261,  leaving  a sum  of  £471  received 
from  the  Town  Council.  Then  in  1894-95  we  spent 
a sum  of  £632,  less,  you  will  observe,  than  we  did  the 
year  before,  because  we  did  not  liave  so  many  tools  to 
su|)ply,  or  benches.  The  grant  that  ye.ar  was  £383, 
making  a net  cost  to  the  Town  Council  of  £249.  In 
1895  -96  we  spent  £718,  with  a grant  of  £386,  making 
the  sum  received  from  the  Town  ..Council,  £332. 

That  year,  I may  explain,  we  added  to  our  plant. 

Then  next  year  we  spent  £728,  and  we  earned  grants 
to  the  amount  of  £415,  leaving  £313,  received  from 
the  Town  Council,  tliat  is  last  year  when  we  again 
developed  our  schools  by  adding  still  farther  to  our 
bench  and  tool  accommodation. 

23654.  So  that  hitherto  part  of  the  expenses  every 
year,  except  one,  has  been  capital  outlay  as  it  were  ?— 

Yes. 

2365.5.  And  even  taking  that  into  consideration  the 
grants  that  y’ou  receive  assist  you  so  far  that  you  have 
only  on  an  average  a payment  of  £300  made  necessary 
from  the  Town  Council  ?— Yes,  you  may  take  it  that 
wav,  I have  given  you  the  correct  figures. 

23656.  Now,  the  committee  in  developing  this 
movement  liad  certain  objects  in  view  which  were  not 
entirely  educational  ? — Yes. 

23657.  Perhaps  you  would  say  a word  or  twu  as  to 
those,  Sir  Janies  ? — Well,  the  committee  bad  in  view 
the  fact  that  in  Dundee  there  was  a very  large  popula- 
tion of  poor  boys,  who  were  apparently  not  being 
taken  hold  of  in  the  eveninas  bv  any  agency  calculated 
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to  do  them  very  much  good.  I have  already  stated 
iu  fact  that  there  was  little  for  them  but  the  streets, 
and  the  committee  felt  that  they  would  be  doing  a 
great  social  work  if  they  could  gather  in  those  poor 
fellows  and  get  them  taught  useful  education  on  the 
one  hand,  and  also  manual  instruction  on  the  other,  so 
that  they  would,  at  all  events,  learn  the  use  of  tools 
and  how  to  handle  them,  and  in  that  way  have  both 
their  hands  and  eyes  trained  ; and  whatever  they  might 
turn  out  to  be  iu  after  life  they  would,  at  all  events, 
be  handy  men.  Hitherto,  lads  of  tliat  sort  have 
grown  up  and  many  of  them,  I am  soriy  to  say,  do 
grow  up  mere  millhands,  and  when  they  come  to  the 
age  of  manhood  they  are  almost  useless  for  any  work 
whatever  except  the  merest  labouring  work, 

23658.  They  cannot  be  continued  longer  at  their 
pi'esent  employment,  where,  perhaps,  they  receive  16s. 
or  1 7s.  a weekl — No,  they  get  comparatively  small 
wages  at  the  mills,  and  'vhen  they  become  men  they  are 
no  use,  for  the  mills  take  in  young  Lads  again,  and 
those  men  are  thrown  aside,  many  of  them  are  drafted 
into  the  army,  where,  no  doiibt,  they  get  education, 
and  others  go  as  labourers  for  the  rest  of  their  days, 
and  very  unskilled  labourers  indeed  Whereas,  we 
thought  that  even  if  they  did  continue  to  be  labourers 
they  would  be  much  handier  labourers  than  they  would 
be  without  such  ti-aining  as  we  give  them  ; that  was 
one  feature,  and  a very  important  featui'e,  the  social 
one,  and  of  course  the  educational  one  was,  in  our 
judgment,  highly  necessary. 

23659.  Of  course  the  reiiiai-ks  you  have  made  apply 
to  large  classes  of  young  people,  for  instance,  tramway 
boys  who  necessarily  leave  their  employment  when 
they  get  older,  and  liave  not  acquired  any  knowledge 
that  tits  them  for  any  other  occupation,  and  messen- 
ger boys  ? — Well,  not  so  much  as  with  mill  hands  : the 
great  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  get  hold  of  mill 
hands,  and  when  you  go  to  the  auliools  to-night  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  large  number  of  boys  who 
work  in  the  low  mills  of  the  j ute  spinning  mills. 

23660.  In  those  classes  you  have  observed,  I pre- 
sume, considerable  improvement  in  tlie  behaviour  of 
the  lads,  in  their  power  of  restraint  and  discipline? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  wonderful;  when  we  commenced  at 
first  many  of  us  thought  it  was  quite  an  impossible 
business  altogether,  so  difficult  it  was  to  discipline 
them  in  any  wa}'  at  all,  but  after  a session  or  two  the 
boys  really  became  quite  amenable  to  discipline,  and 
became  in  a sense  new  boys  so  far  as  that  goes. 

23661.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  alone  these 
evening  schools  you  speak  of  have  been  an  immens;e 
advant^el — I am  sure  it  has  been  improvable  to 
their  minds  as  well  as  to  their  manners. 

23662.  Do  you  think  the.se  boys  would  have  been 
at  all  likely  to  attend  an  evening  school  at  any  time  ? 
— Well,  they  did  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  few  of 
them. 

23663.  Judging  from  what  y<ni  know  of  them,  do 
you  think  the}’  would  he  attracted  to  an  evening 
school,  which  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  1 
— I am  sure  they  would  not. 

23664.  So  to  get  them  to  an  evening  school  at  all 
you  must  provide  something  like  yon  are  giving  them  1 
— That  is  so. 

23665.  And  you  find  having  got  them  into  school 
you  have  effected  a general  improveme.nb  in  their 
bearing  and  manner  of  living  1 — Yes,  they  are  willing 
to  go  to  the  evening  scliool  in  order  that  they  may  be 
allowetl  to  go  to  the  manual  school. 

23666.  And  the  manual  school  has  an  attraction  so 
far  as  your  experience  goes  1 — Undoubtedly. 

23667.  Have  many  of  those  boys  attended  more  than 
one  session? — Yes,  many  of  them.  No  doubt,  the 
majority  each  year  are  new  comers,  but  quite  a con- 
siderable ma.jority  go  on  as  long  as  three  years. 

23668.  You  have  no  figures  on  tliat  point,  I sup- 
pose?— No,  I am  sorry  I have  not. 

23669.  But  at  any  rate  some  of  them  have  stayed  on 
two  or  three  or  possibly  four  years? — A good  few  have 
stayed  on  three  years,  so  much  so  that  we  were  able 


for  the  first  time  this  year  to  draft  a few  of  them  into 
the  Teclmical  Institute.  And  this  was  really  the 
ground  of  the  whole  idea  to  give  those  boys  an  equal 
cliance  in  life  with  boys  better  born,  so  that  they  might 
have  a chance  of  rising,  if  they  have  qualifications,  and 
I am  glad  to  say  we  have  a few  this  year  now  who  are 
prepared  to  take  the  advantages  of  the  Technical 
Institute  itself. 

23670.  That  of  itself  would  be  a proof  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  work  you  do,  the  fact  that  after  two 
years  or  three  years  attendance  at  your  scliool  they  aie 
al>le  to  engage  in  the  work  of  such  a school  as  tlie 
Technical  Institute? — Some  of  them,  I am  bound 
to  say  very  few. 

23671.  You  would  rather  expect  that  number  to 
increase,  would  you  not? — Well,  1 would  rather  say  J 
should  hope  it  would : you  must  renieinber  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a class  of  boys  who  don’t  get  much  en- 
couragement', at  least  many  of  them,  at  home  to  push 
ahead  wiih  their  education  : we  are  dealing  with  a 
class  who  T am  afraid  get  very  little  encouragement. 

23672.  Of  course  as  regards  the  essential  subjects 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  I presume  you  em- 
ploy certificated  teachers,  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  day 
schools  ? — We  do. 

23673.  But  for  the  special  subjects  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, woodwork,  clay-modellingand  drawing  you  i i'quiie 
special  teachers? — Yes. 

23674.  Could  you  tell  us  what  qualifications  yoa 
look  for  iu  those  teachers?— We  employ  thoroughly 
iiitclligent  tradesmen — men  who  are  themselves 
enthusiastic  educationalists,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
there  are  plenty  of  woi'king  men  in  Dniulee  " ith  that 
qualification.  We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  that  respect  in  obtaining  thoroughly  intelligent 
men — tradesmen,  who  are  at  tlie  same  time  teacheis 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — by  instinct,  teachere. 
We  thought  out  that  subject  very  carefully,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a tradesman  was  the  best 
man  for  the  work  we  liad  to  do. 

23675.  You  wished  to  have  a teacher  of  high  prac- 
tical skill  in  the  work  he  is  going  to  teach.  To  begin 
with,  you  think  it  also  important  that  he  should  have 
some  educational  knowledge  and,  as  it  were,  an  edu- 
cational enthusiasm  ? — Yes. 

23676.  To  understand  what  is  the  object  of  tliis 
work  ? — Yes. 

23677.  That  it  is  not  merely  teaching  the  boys  to 
be  carpenters  or  to  make  them  tradesmen  of  auy 
particular  kind,  or  to  make  them  expert  in  any  pai'- 
ticular  part  of  the  woi-k  ? — We  take  care  when  we 
engage  a teaclier  to  tell  him  all  that. 

23678.  Modelling  in  clay,  of  course,  is  scarce!}'  an 
occupation  that  thi*  ordinary  artizan  engages  in 
naturally.  How  did  you  procure  teachers  iu  that 
subject? — Well,  we  have  a very  exceptional  man — 
although  himself  a tradesman — yet  he  is  a fiivst-rate 
teacher,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  that  subject, 
and  of  wood-carving,  and  various  art  work.  In  that 
connection  I think  we  are  pi'obably  more  fortunate 
than  many  towns  would  be.  In  respect  of  this  parti- 
cular man  we  are  very  highly  favoured.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  had  not  this  man  we  would  have  had 
to  engage  a teacher  rather  than  the  man  we  have 
got — I mean  a teacher  by  profession. 

23679.  You  make  a point,  at  all  events,  in  the 
more  advanced  work  of  teaching  drawing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manual  woi'k  ? — We  do. 

23680.  But  you  don’t  always  find  that  possible  at 
the  very  stai-t.  do  you  ? — No,  The  only  thing  we 

can  hope  to  do  to  begin  with  with  those  boys  is  that 
when  we  put  a piece  of  wood  before  them — a model 
of  what  we  wish  them  to  make — we  teach 
them  to  take  measurements,  for  instance,  and  to  plane 
wood  thoroughly  and  evenly,  and  to  put  tiie  pieces 
together  in  a methodical  way,  and  we  insist  upon 
them  doing  that,  but  beyond  that  we  don’t  ask  them 
to  do  anything. 

23681.  You  insist  on  accuracy  from  the  very 
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beginning — such  accuracy  as  is  reasonable  with  lads 
of  that  agel — Yes  ; from  the  beginning. 

23682.  You  introduce  drawing  as  soon  as  you  use- 
fully can  1 — The  teacher  makes  a drawing,  and  the 
boys  have  to  work  from  the  drawing  which  the 
teacher  makes.  Sonm  of  the  boys  are  able  now  to 
draw  what  they  are  going  to  make,  but  I am  bound 
to  say  that  is  a rare  case  with  the  boys  we  have. 

23683.  We  may  take  it  that  very  few  of  those  boys 
have  had  drawing  in  the  day  school  before  they  come 
to  youl — Very  few. 

23684.  So  that  it  is  virgin  soil  as  regards  that  part 
of  the  instruction  1 — No  doubt  of  it. 

23685.  Well, takingthe whole workofyourcommittee 
now,  after  your  experience  of  five  years,  you  are  quite 
satisfied  that  it  has  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  behaviour,  discipline,  and  self-restraint  of  those 
lads  1 — I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

23686.  And  also  that  it  has  had  considerable 
educational  effect  in  the  way  of  making  them  more 
accui'ate,  and  training  their  powers  of  observation  ? — 
It  must  have. 

23687.  But  you  have  been  able  in  a few  cases  to 
bring  the  pupils  to  such  a stage  that  they  are  able  to 
enter  on  tlie  work  of  the  Technical  Institute'! — Yes; 
the  more  intelligent  of  them.  As  X have  already 
said  with  regard  to  tliat,  the  numbers  can  only  be 
very  few,  having  regard  to  the  material  we  are  work- 
ing with. 

23688.  About  how  much  does  Dundee 

receive  from  the  local  taxation  grunt;  you  say 
the  amount  varies  from  year  to  year! — In  1896-97 
Dundee  received  £1,762. 

23689.  And  that  was  not  excessively  lai-ge  or 
excessively  small ! — Y ell,  that  was  large.  In  i895— 
y6  Dundee  only  received  £1,170. 

23690.  The  amount  then  vades  within  very  wide 
limits! — It  vades  from  £1,160  up  to  about  £1,<00. 

23691.  Would  the  average  be  somewhere  about 
£l,4o0  or  £1,.500!— Yes. 

23692.  Is  the  whole  of  that  expended  upon  educa- 
tional work  ? — Well,  in  Dundee  it  is.  I think  Dundee 
stands  in  that  respect  almost  by  itself. 

23693.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  Town 
Couned  of  Dundee  appreciate  the  importance  of 
technical  education  to  which  that  grant  is  applied ! — 
You  may  take  that  surely. 

23694.  Of  that  grant  somewhere  about  one-third  is 
annually  applied  to  this  particular  school ; I think 
you  said  £400  and  £500!— Some  years  there  is 
more  than  others.  For  example,  in  lS'J3-94  the  sura 
was  £471. 

23693.  Well,  it  is  from  £300  to  £500 !— I would 
say  about  £360. 

23696.  And  th.at  is  so  expended  upon  these  classes 
that  practically  your  pupils  don’t  cost  you  much 
more  than  about  an  average  of  £1  per  pupil.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  number  of  pupils  was  700,  and 
the  total  expenditure  was £728! — Yes;  that  included 
the  grants. 

23697.  Did  It  include  the  grants  earned  both  from 
the  Education  Department  and  the  South  Kensington 
Department! — That  did  not  include  the  South 
Kensington  grant.  I have  only  given  you  tJie 
education  grant.  We  get  two  sets  of  grants— one 
from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  lespect  of 
the  manual  instruction  and  continuation  classes  ; and 
we  also  get  a grant  in  respect  of  clay-modelling  and 
drawing  from  the  South  Kensington  Deparement,  but 
I leave  both  out — Ijoth  the  number  of  pupils  and  also 


schools  with  furniture,  which  cost  a lot  of  money.  Dii^ee. 
This  committee  has  no  power  to  incur  debt,  andmusb  0rf,^i897. 
therefore,  pay  every  year  eveiything  it  spends  out  of  ,x,jn,as 
the  grant  it  receives  from  the  Town  Council  and  the 
Education  Department. 

23699.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  taught,  they 
are  of  two  classes.  One  is  manual  training  with  a 
certain  amount  of  drawing,  and  the  other  consists 
of  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects  of  a primary 
school! — ^Yes. 

23700.  You  try  to  combine  these  two  sets  of 
subjects — teaching  them  upon  alternate  evenings ! — 

Yes ; we  insist  upon  it. 

237ul.  And  you  find  the  manual  training  is  so 
popular  with  the  boys  that  it  constitutes  an  induce- 
ment to  them  to  come  to  the  other  classes  1 — That  is 
the  inducement ; otherwise  I don’t  believe  they  would 
come  to  the  ordinary  classes. 

23702.  If  the  boys  had  got  a good  primary 
education  before  they  came  to  you,  would  you  be 
disposed  to  improve  the  literary  education  that  is  at 
present  given ! — We  have  three  different  classes  in 
connection  witli  the  ordinaiy  evening  schools  for 
those  boys.  We  have  a lower,  medium,  and  higher ; 
and,  of  course,  those  who  are  pretty-well  educated, 
get  the  higher,  and  they  get  what  they  have  not  got 
before. 

23703.  Then  for  those  boys  it  is  really  an  advanced 
primary  education  that  is  given ! — It  is. 

23704.  But  you  are  obliged  to  give  also  a very 
elementary  education,  to  jirovide  for  those  half- 
timers  you  have  spoken  of.  wlio  come  veiy  imper- 
fectly prepared  in  the  subjects  of  aprimary  school!  — 

The  great  number  of  them  have  to  he  taught  the  very 
lowest  rudiments  of  education. 

23705.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  manual  training, 

I think  you  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  your  object 
to  teach  trades,  but  to  give  such  an  education  as  will 
make  the  pupils  fit  to  learn  a trade  afterwards!— 

Yes  ; we  want  to  make  them  handy  boys,  so  that  , they 
may  be  all  the  better  adapted  to  any  trade  they  may 
go  to,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

23706.  And  the  representatives  of  the  trades  now 
understand  that  they  get  their  boys  better  prepared 
for  their  work  in  life !— Well,  tradesmen  occasionally 
take  those  boys  as  apprentices,  simply  because  they 
have  received  the  little  education  we  can  give  them  in 
our  schools. 

23707.  And  therefore  the  school  is  beneficial  both 
to  the  trades  unions  and  to  the  employers? — I could 
not  really  say  tliat ; they  find  that  the  boys  that  come 
from  our  school  ai'e  fitted  to  profit  by  their  teaching 
on  account  of  the  jnanual  training  they  previously 
had  received.  The  Trades’  Council  is  a body  of 
operatives,  those  who  employ  the  boys  as  apprentices 
are  masters  necessarily,  and  1 mean  to  say  that  I 
know  masters  who  prefer  a boy  from  those  schools, 
simply  because  he  has  already  got  some  training  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  is  therefore  more  adaptable  when 
he  comes  to  learn  his  business. 

23708.  At  present  there  i.s  no  distrust,  on  the  part 
of  the  Trades’  Council,  of  your  school ! — No. 

23709.  Although,  I think,  you  said  at  first  there 
was? — At  first  there  was  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  some  of  them— it  was  not  by  any  means  universal, 
there  were  a fewmcnintlieTrades’Councihvho  doubted 
whether  we  were  doing  a right  thing  from  their  point 
of  view,  but  we  satisfied  the  Trades'  Council  that  we 
were  doing  nothing  at  all  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  tradesmen  in  those  districts. 


the  gi'ants — out  of  my  statement. 

23698.  Then  the  difterence  between  £415  and 
£728  last  year  expended  on  the  school,  came  from 
the  local  taxation  grant? — £416  came  as  grants  from 
the  Scotch  Education  Depai'tnient  in  respect  of  the 
attendance  of  boys  at  the  manual  instruction  and 
continuation  classes,  and  £313  came  from  the  Town 
Council.  I ought  io  say  this  : I thiok  that  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  sum  we  have  got 
from  the  Town  Council,  we  have  supplied  all  our 


23710.  Are  your  pupils,  to  any  extent,  the  children 
of  tradesmen  ?-^Oh,  yes,  a good  few  of  them  are,  but 
the  great  bulk  are  not ; the  great  bulk  are  the  children 
of  mere  labourers,  who,  shemeelves  have  never  iiad  an 
opportunity  of  getting  educ.ition,  and  perhaps  don’t 
know  the  value  of  it  to  tii:'ii  children. 

23711.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  Technical  Institute 
in  Dundee ; is  that  also  supiiorted  out  of  the  local 
taxation  grant? — To  a considerable  extent,  rhe 
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, D^ee.  Technical  Instituts  receives  out  of  this  Technical 
Oci.  26,  1897.  Education  grant  i£o00  a year. 

^ir  James  -3712.  But  at  present,  comparatively  few  of  the 

Uw.  pupils  of  your  evening  school  are  able  to  go  to  the 

Technical  Institute? — This  is  the  first  yf-ar  tliat  any 
of  them  have  asked  to  be  sent  there. 

23713.  That  seems  to  show  that  already  the  feeling  is 
growing  tliat  they  may  be  prepared  in  your  school,  and 
fitted  to  profit  by  the  Technical  Institute  afterwards  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  crown  of  the  edifice  we  had  in  view 
when  we  started  this  thing ; we  wanted  to  gradually 
raise  those  boys  until  we  could  take  advantage  oi  this 
greater  institution  where  ti'adesmen’s  sons  and  sons  of 
people  of  all  classes  go  to  get  trained  in  purely 
technical  work. 

23714.  And  that  crown  is  already  in  view? — It  is 
on  the  part  of  one  or  two  cf  them. 

23715.  Mr.  Molloy. — Your  evening  school  started 
about  five  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

23716.  And  the  general  result  of  it  is  very 
satisfactory  ? — I should  have  said  six  years  ago,  this  is 
the  sixth  year. 

23717.  And  your  experience  is  that  the  outcome  is 
of  a very  satisfactory  character? — Yes. 

23718.  I notice  that  all  along  you  spoke  of  provision 
for  the  instruction  in  the  evening  of  boys,  is  there 

any  corresponding  instruction  for  girls  in  Dundee  ? 

The  School  Board  give  instruction  to  girls  in  the 
evetiing,  but  I am  afraid  liardly  for  a class  of  girls 
analogous  to  the  boys  we  hit.  dealing  with,  I mean 
mill  hands ; this  very  committee  tried  something  of 
thill  sort,  I may  tell  you,  and  they  were  more  or  less 
siiccessful,  I am  afraid  rather  less  than  more 
successful. 

23719.  Did  that  arise  from  indisjiosition  on  the 
part  of  the  girls  to  attend  in  the  evening? — It  is  not 
so  easy  to  manage,  and  of  course  there  is  another 
difficulty  and  a very  serious  one,  the  committee  think  it 
is  a most  necessary  thing  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
girls  in  that  direction,  but  of  course  the  training  they 
would  want  would  be  domestic  training. 

23720.  Quito  so,  cookery  and  laundry  woik? — \*es, 

I iim  afraid  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  such  a 
maimer  as  ivould  lead  to  much  good. 

23721.  Then  all  your  efforts  up  to  the  present  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  boys? — Practioally. 

23722.  Have  you  compulsory  attendance  in 
Dundee  ? — At  the  day  school,  yes. 

23723.  How  many  boys  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
evening  schools,  how  many  are  registered  for  admis- 
sion to  the  schools? — 700  is  the  number  on  whom  we 
get  grants.  T.  have  taken  it  in  that  waj'^ because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  iihereis  always  quite  a crowd 
of  boys,  far  more  than  we  can  take,  but  they  drop  off. 

I have  taken  the  numbers  on  whom  we  get  tlie  actual 
grants,  indicating  that  they  have  been  there  a sufficient 
time  to  warrant  the  Department  in  giving  us  a grant. 

23/24.  Could  you  broadly  indicate  what  the 
aierage  nightly  attendance  is,  say  for  tlielast  session  ; 
what  I want  to  come  at  is  the  ratio  of  the  attendances 
to  the  number  on  the  rolls,  how  many  entered  at  the 
beginning  and  then,  peihaps,  fell  away  from  the 
instruction  and  might  have  I'esumed  for  a little  time 
in  a desultory  manner  1 - You  may  take  it  that  the 
number  at  the  school  is  the  number  I have  said, 
700.  I cannot  say  how  many  tell  away. 

23725.  That  700  represents  700  individual  pupils? 
— Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

23726.  Mr.  Steuthehs. — Some  of  whom  may  have 
attended  a fortnight,  or  a month  or  three  months. 

23727.  Ch.ukmax. — But  all  these  700  attended 
sufficiently  often  to  get  a grant  ? — Certainly. 

23728.  And  the  number  who  have  attended  from 

time  to  time  is  vtry  much  larger  than  700? You 

may  take  it  that  way. 

23729.  Js  the  ordinary  nightly  attendance  about 
700? — J think,  so,  you  may  take  it  on  the  whole  that 
the  number  I have  given  is  about  the  attendance  j 


some  nights  there  tnay  be  fifty  fewer,  but  it  would 
be  very  rare,  some  exceptional  occasion  would  keep 
tliem  away,  some  boys,  for  example,  have  to  work  at 
nights  in  their  mills. 

23730.  Mr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  mininiun 
number  of  attendances  required  by  the  Depavtiiient  to 
warrant  their  grant? — Tliat  I am  not  certain  of. 

23731.  And  the  duration  of  the  class,  it  opens  I 
suppose,  in  September? — It  begins  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  but  that  also  another  witness  will  tell  you. 

23732.  Is  there  any  test  a{)plied  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  session  ? — No,  there  is 
no  test. 

23733.  Are  there  any  prizes  distributed  for  regular 
attendance  ? — There  is  a test  by  the  inspector  of  scliool.s; 
well,  he  is  here  and  he  will  tell  you  about  that,  I liave 
no  doubt. 

23734.  But  j'our  committee  docs  not  apply  any  test? 
— Oh,  no,  it  does  not. 

23735.  Along  with  the  ordinary  subjects  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  you  have  manual 
instruction  on  two  nights,  the  other  subjects  on  two 
other  nights,  you  have  drawing  .also  ; is  there  any 
elementary  science  taught? — I believe  there  is,  i 
cannot  give  you  details  as  to  what  it  is,  hut  we  have 
asked  one  of  the  teachers  to  he  here  to-day  just  to  tell 
you  these  things. 

23736.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  whether  music  is 
taught  also  ? — No,  we  do  not  teach  music. 

23737.  Cit.\iKMAN. — You  mentioned  that  the  race 
l>er  head  of  cost  for  all  this  insti-uctiou  was  about  £l  ? 
— Yes. 

23738.  And  out  of  the  sum  total  your  Town 
Council  contributed  J313  for  the  last  session? — Yes, 
that  is  it. 

23739.  What  is  the  local  education  rate  in  Dundee 
on  the  valuation  of  property  ? — Is.  Id.  in  the  £ this 

23740.  That  is  high,  is  it  not?— We  ratepayers 
consider  it  very  high. 

23741.  But  I hope  the  ratepayers  also  think  they 
get  very  good  value  1 — I have  no  doubt  they  do. 

23742  If  they  get  as  good  value  in  the  day  time 
as  they  do  in  the  evening  they  ought  to  he  content? 
— I tliink  they  get  good  work  for  the  money. 

23743.  I would  like  to  emphasize  this,  tliat  your 
expression  was  that  the  great  object  of  the  manual 
instruction  was  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  use  tools 
and  handle  tools,  not  at  all  to  teach  trades,  and  as  a 
subsidiary  thing  that  they  may  be  led  up  to  enter  at 
the  institute? — Yes. 

23744.  Have  any  objections  been  offered  by  the 
parents  ? — Far  from  that. 

23745.  Parents  and  boys  co-operate  enthusiastically 
with  you  about  this  manual  instruction  in  the  even- 
ing?— Yes,  the  iiarents  are  delighted  tliat  the  hoys 
should  attend. 

23746.  And  from  a commencement  of  320,  when 
there  was  a novelty  about  it,  you  have  brought  it  nn 
to  700?— Yes. 

23747.  Mr.  Steuthehs. — And  your  impression  is 
tfiat  if  you  had  more  accommodation  you  migJit  hai-o 
a larger  number  ? — 1 believe  if  we  had  accommodation 
and  schools  in  suitable  districts  and  money  to  carry 
them  on  with,  that  this  system  would  be  far  more  uni- 
versally taken  advantage  of  by  boys  than  it  is  in 
Dundee,. 

23748.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  about 
the  plant? — The  figures  I have  given  you  include  the 
cost  of  the  plant  that  we  paid  one  of  the  money  we 
received  from  the  Town  Council,  because  as  I under- 
stand it,  the  Department  will  not  give  grants  in 
respect  of  putting  down  plant  such  as  we  I'equirc  in 
these  schools. 

23749.  Chair.man. — You  mentioned  that  in  the 
first  year  you  spent  £500,  and  that  a large  part  of 
that  sum  went  in  the  equipment  of  the  schools  ; after- 
wards your  expenditure  on  equipment  went  up  to 
£415  one  year,  and  £450  aiuither  year? — That  is  so. 
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Councillor  Elliot,  Chair.ii in  of  Manual  Instruction  Committee,  Dundee,  examined. 


23750.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Dundee. — Yes. 

23751-  And  you  are  also  a member  of  the  joint 
committee  whioli  manages  the  evening  schools  1 — 
Yes. 

23752.  And  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Manual  In- 
struction Committee  which,  I suppose,  is  a sub-eoni- 
mittee  of  that  body"!  - No,  the  whole  committee  work 
simultaneously ; there  is  no  sub-committee. 

23753.  Then  the  Manual  Instruction  Committee  is 
the  whole  committee? — Yes. 

23754.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  us  by 
Sir  James  Low.  Do  you  agree  substantially  with 
the  opinions  he  has  expressed  1 — Substantially,  in 
every  respect,  so  far  as  the  material  details  are  con- 
cerned, but  I might  give  you  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  boys  themselves.  The  object  of  these 
classes  has  been  explained  to  some  extent,  but  I may 
tell  you  that  the  lads  who  attend  these  classes  are 
principally  mill  lads.  If  T mistake  not,  sir,  you  made 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  of  these  lads  were  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  ; I might  say  veiy  few  of  them  are 
the  sons  of  tradesmen;  the  big  majority,  at  least  95 
per  cent-,  belong  to  the  very  poorest  of  Dundee,  the 
residuum,  the  lowest  gi-ade  boys  ; a large  proportion 
of  them  are  destitute  of  father  or  mother,  either  one 
or  the  other  : a very  considerable  number  are  oiqihans. 
During  the  past  five  years  I might  say  that  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  who  passed  through  our  hands  in  the 
session  have  been  dose  upon  a thousand  ; I wish  to 
explain  that,  although  700  has  been  the  average 
attendance  on  last  year,  we  have  always  a pretty 
liU'ge  number  upon  our  list,  and  as  soon  as  there 
is  a vacancy  they  are  ready  to  come  in.  I will  give 
you  an  instance : one  individual  school,  the  head- 
master of  which  is  a witness  here,  enrolled  this  year 
somewhere  about  600  lads.  We  could  only  accom- 
modate probably  less  than  half  that  number  at  our 
manual  school ; consequently,  while  our  manual  or 
workshop  school  was  filled,  we  had  this  large  propor- 
tion in  our  continuation  school.  Of  cour.se  they 
dropped  off  bit  by  bit  from  the  workshop.  We  then 
have  recourse  to  the  continuation  school  iuid  fill  up 
the  vacancies  there,  but  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
even  in  those  continuation  schools,  the  attendance 
drops  off. 

23755.  The  substantial  and  important  fact  for  us 
is  that  you  have  about  700  whose  attendances  arc 
snfficientto  earn  the  grants? — Always.  Between  five 
and  six  years  ago  when  these  classes  were  started,  as 
the  last  witness  stated  j we  thought  we  could  never 
manage  those  boys,  but  we  were  exceedingly  careful 
as  to  the  class  of  men  who  were  to  teach  them.  In 
the  first  place,  in  tlie  workshops  or  manual  school  the 
teachers  that  were  selected  we  knew  the  most  of 
them,  their  characters  and  their  aliilities,  and  we  were 
cai-eful  to  select  good  tradesmen,  and  men,  if  possible, 
whohad taken certificatesinScienceand  Art  from  South 
Kensington ; souie  of  them  had  and  some  of  them  had 


not,  but  apart  from. that  we  took  care  that  in  addition 
to  being  good  tradesmen,  they  had  also  an  idea  of 
imparting  knowledge  as  teachers,  and  then  that  tlieir 
moral  and  social  character.s  were  such  as  to  have  a 
moral  effect  upon  lads.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  at  the  end  of  each  session  the  lad  who  comes  in 
a wild  rowdy  boy  goes  away  altogether  changed.  To 
supplement  chat,  I have  been  told  by  mill  managers  and 
overseers  time  after  time  that  lads  who  spend  a short 
time  in  our  classes,  say  a single  session,  are  not  only 
better  boys  but  handier  at  their  avocations. 

23756.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  say  you  employ  good 
tradesmen,  and  you  also  take  pains  that  they  should 
be  qualified  in  teaching? — No;  in  the  art  of  impart- 
ing knowledge. 

23757.  Not  merely  that  they  should  know  the  sub- 
ject themselves,  but  know  how  to  teacJi  the  subject? 
— Yes,  and  how  to  handle  the  boys. 

23758.  What  steps  are  taken  to  ascertain  that? — 
Most  of  the  men  belong  to  the  city  here,  and  we  know 
them  by  repute.  Take,  for  instance,  the  headmasters ; 
the  headmasters  are  all  highly  qualified  men  in  their 
different  professions ; we  knew  them  perfectly  well 
before  we  took  them.  Then,  with  regai-d  to  the  sub- 
ordin  ites,  a number  of  those  we  did  not  know,  but 
our  headmasters  knew  them  and  knew  what  they 
wanted. 

23759.  Mr.  Sthutheks. — Do  you  teach  elementary 
science  at  all  ? — Physiography. 

23760.  That  is  on  the  evening  devoted  to  continu- 
ation subjects? — Yes. 

23761.  And  to  the  most  advanced  of  the  three 
groups  into  wliidi  the  evening  school  is  divided? — 
The  most  advanced  only. 

23762.  I suppose  that  while  you  lay  great  stress 
on  the  teacher  having  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
work  he  was  going  to  teach,  you  think  he  should  also 
have  skill  in  imparting  his  knowledge  and  if  possible 
some  enthusiasm  in  his  work? — Undoubtedly,  the 
success  of  the  schools  has  lain  a great  deal  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  these  teachers. 

23763.  And  if  you  found  these  qualities  united  in 
a certificated  teacher  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
engaging  him  ? — Do  you  refer  to  continuation  teachers 
or  workshop  teachers  ? 

23764.  I refer  to  the  workshop  teachers;  if  by 
chance  you  found  a certificated  teacher  in  the  ordinary 
schools  who  had  really  a practical  command  of  wood- 
work and  was  enthusiastic  about  its  educational 
benefits,  you  would  have  no  .hesitation  in  employing 
him  ? — No,  I have  explained  to  you  that  the  most  of 
those  boys  are  employed  in  mills  and  factories. 

23765.  Mr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  hours  of 
attendance? — We  commence  at  a quarter  past  seven 
and  stop  at  a quarter  past  nine,  four  nights  every 
week. 

23766.  That  does  not  inc.ude  any  time  for  religious 
in.struction  ? — We  give  no  religious  instruction  what- 
ever. 


Bailie  Macdonald,  Member  of  the  School  Board,  Dundee,  examined. 


23767.  CiiAiRM.AN. — You  were  formerly  Chairman 
of  the  School  Board  of  Dundee  ? — I was  during  the 
last  School  Board. 

23768.  Are  you  still  a member  of  the  School  Board  ? 
—I  am. 

23769.  You  have  had  experience  of  these  evening 
schools;  would  you  just  state  generally  what  you 
think  as  to  their  usefulness  and  tlieir  success  ? — I 
have  been  a member  of  the  committee  finm  the  very 
beo-innin,?  and  convener  or  chairman  of  ih-'  committee 
for  tile  first  three  years,  i don’t  know  oi  any  social 
movemeut  in  Dundee  that  has  been  in  my  opinion  so 
beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes  of  boys  as  this  move- 
ment. Thechangein  the  behaviour  and  the  intelligence 


of  the  boys  is  wonderful,  indeed  one  who  idsited  one 
of  our  schools  six  years  ago,  and  again  one  of  our  Jiaodouald. 
schools  now,  could  not  conceive  that  the  pupils  were 
trom  the  same  class  of  boys. 

23770.  What  hours  in  the  evening  are  the  schools 
open  ? — You  mean  the  manual  school  ? 

23771.  Y^es ; tell  us  of  she  classes  for  manual  work? 

— Pour  nights  a week — Monday, Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday. 

23772.  What  are  the  hours? — Quarter  past  seven 
to  quarter  past  nine. 

23773,  No  practical  inconvenience  has  been  found 
to  result  from  the  boys  going  to  schoo'  and  returning 
from  school,  in  the  winter  time,  at  these  hours? — We 
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found  none.  Indeed  we  found  on  more  than  one 
occasion  very  poor  little  boys  so  anxious  to  attend, 
that  r have  seen  them  coming  in  the  stormy,  snowy- 
winter  nights  barefooted. 

23774.  These  are  boys  %vhose  primary  education 
had  been  in-)p3i'fect  in  many  oases  1 — Very  imperfect. 

23775.  How  was  it  that  they  did  not  profit  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Board  Schools  i — Well, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  that,  but  there  is  a 
residuum  of  boys  and  girls  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Board  School  to  draw  in  witliiii  their  net.  A 
very  lai-ge  number  of  those  poorer  classes  come  from 
differeut  parts  of  the  country  and  other  towns.  We 
have  found  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  those  schools  that  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  but  in 
every  case  we  fouud  that  they  were  only  a year  or  two, 
or  perhaps  a few  months,  in  Dundee. 

23776.  Then  in  many  cases  their  backwardness  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  natives  of 
Dundee,  but  of  some  other  district,  whore  perhaps 
they  had  not  the  same  opportunities  as  exist  in 
Dundee  1 —Well,  they  are  very  much  of  a migratory 
habit.  A great  many  of  them  are  low  mill  workers ; 
and  although  one  School  Board  may  get  hold  of  them, 
it  is  only  for  a week  or  two  when  they  are  off. 

23777.  You  seemed  to  say  that  the  pupils  coming 
to  these  evening  classes  have  a great  desire  to  profit 
of  the  opportunities  which  they  ofFer  j and  that 
suggests  a question,  how  it  is  that  they  did  not  profit, 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  School  Boards  now 
generally  afford  in  Scotland  t —A  great  many  of 
those  boys  had  not  the  opportunity,  they  were 
wandering  from  jilace  to  place  ; but  there  is  not  so 
much  desire  on  the  part  of  the  low  class  of  boys  to 
attend  the  ordiuary  continuation  class  as  to  attend 
the  manual,  and  it  is  as  a bait  to  them  to  attend 
the  ordinary  class,  that  the  first  year,  as  Sir 
James  Low  explained  to  you,  we  did  not  insist 
upon  their  attending  other  classes.  That  was  not  my 
wish  ; I was  anxious  tliat  it  should  be  made  a con- 
dition from  thefii-st,  butthemajoiity  ofthe  committee 
thought  they  would  begin  with  manual  instruction 
alone ; but  by-and-by  we  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  combine  with  the  ordinaiy  manual  instructiou  the 
regular  branches  of  ordinary  education. 

23778.  And  the  manual  instnretion  is  so  attractive 
that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  they  will  come  to  the  other 
classes  1 — They  will ; we  make  it  a condition  that  if 
they  don’t  attend  the  oi-dinary  classes  regularly  they 
are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  other. 

23779.  Then  with  respect  to  the  general  statements 
and  views  expressed  by  Sir  James  Low,  I gather 
that  you  concur  entirely  in  what  he  has  told  us  ? — 
Entirely.  I might  mention  that,  in  addition  to  those 
•classes  of  which  Sir  James  and  Mr.  Elliott  spoke,  we 
have  in  connection  v ith  tlie  School  Board  very  large 
classes  for  ordinary  education. 

23780.  I was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  could  give 
Tis  a short  account  of  the  education  given  under  the 
School  Board  in  Dundee? — I spc.ke  only  generally 
just  now,  because  I was  not  aware  until  this  morning 
that  I was  ex]>ected  to  be  here,  and  the  School  Board 
has  up  to  this  moment  no  official  knowledge  of  this 
inquiry.  If  we  had  known  of  it  we  would  have  been 
prepared  to  lay  the  figures  before  you,  but  I shall  be 
delighted  to  give  you  information  generally. 

23781.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  any 
manual  training  is  given  in  the  Board  Schools? — 
Yes,  to  some  extent.  We  have  in  connection  with 
one  of  our  academies  a workshop,  but  tlie  boys  are 
accustomed  to  pay  for  thatintiddition  to  the  ordinary 
fee.  Then,  again,  we  have  one  central  school  to  which 
pupils  in  the  sixth  standard  are  drafted  fi-om  the 
surrounding  schools,  and  we  have  a teacher  emjiloyed 
for  that  purpose — that  is  merely  experimental. 

23782.  How  long  has  the  experiment  been  going 
on  ! — For  two  years. 

23783.  Do  you  find  that  it  has  fulfilled  your 


expectations?— Well,  I am  not  quite  in  a position  to 
speak  to  that.  I may  mention  that  I do  not  attacli, 
myself,  very  much  impoitance  to  these  classes  in 
connection  with  day  schools ; but  I attach  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  woik  after  the  boys  have 
left  school,  but  not  during  school  hours. 

23784.  You  approve  of  it,  I U7iderstand,  in  what 
are  called  continuation  schools? — Thoroughly. 

23785.  Ha-\'e  yon  any  such  continuation  schools 
under  the  School  Board? — Oh.  yes,  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  W’e  have  just  now  in  regular  attendance 
about  2,000  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  attending  our 
ordinary  evening  continuation  schools  over  and 
above  those  of  which  Sir  James  Low  and  Mr.  Elliott 
spoke. 

23786.  In  these  evening  continuation  schools,  you 
teach  the  ordinary  subjects  of  primary  education? — 
Yes. 

23787.  Is  that  education  somewhat  more  adv'ancecl 
than -what  is  taught  in  the  day  schools  ? — Yes,  more 
advanced  in  several  of  our  schools.  I may  state  tJiat 
when  we  opened  these  schools  a number  of  yeais 
ago  we  were  obliged  to  have  classes  for  boys  and 
girls  in  standard  two  and  three,  but  we  find  now 
that  there  are  very  few  attending  who  are  not  able 
to  b(7gin  with  standard  four  or  five. 

23788.  Then  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening 
continuation  schools  have  already  reached  standard 
four  or  five  in  the  primary  school  ? — The  great  bulk, 
we  find,  however,  a very  sad  feature  in  connection 
w'ith  our  evening  schools  ; we  find  that  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed,  say  standard  five,  and  have  absented 
themseh  es  from  school  then,  during,  say,  two  years, 
are  not  fit  to  go  into  standard  five,  so  quickly  do  they 
forget  what  they  have  learned  iu  the  day  schools. 

23789.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  go  at  once  to  the  continuation  school  us  soou 
as  they  leave  the  ordinary  oue  ? — That  is  what  we 
press  very  strongly'. 

23790.  In  the  evening  continuation  school  is  there 
manual  training? — No,  except  for  girls,  in  laundry, 
sewing,  and  cookery. 

23791.  That  is  a good  deal  for  girls ; but  you  don’t 
teach  any  manual  work  to  the  boys  ? — No  ; I may 
supplement  what  Sir  James  said  about  our  having  as 
a manual  committee  done  nothing  for  girls,  that  for 
three  sessions  for  1893-94-95  we  employed  a special 
teacher  of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  those  poorer 
girls  attending  no  evening  class.  We  employed  a 
lady  very  highly  comjtetent  for  the  work  to  teach 
them  cookery  and  the  elements  of  domestic  economy. 

23792.  You  said  that  in  the  evening  continuation 
schools  there  are  about  2,000  pupils  ; what  would  be 
tlie  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  roughly  ? 
About  20,000. 

23793.  The  numbers  in  the  evening  schools  are 
about  10  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  day  schools? — 
Rather  more  if  you  count  700  or  so  attending  the 
manual  classes  ; the  2,000  I give  you  are  over  and 
above. 

23794.  I mean  the  evening  schools  under  the 
Board  ? — Under  the  Board  entirely,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Manual  Committee. 

23795.  Are  the  elements  of  science  taught  iu  any 
of  your  schools — day  schools  or  evening  schools  ? — In 
all  our  day  schools,  and  now  in  several  of  our  evening 
schools.  We  have  two  of  our  evening  schools 
specially  set  apart  for  the  higher  education — that  is, 
education  above  the  sixth  standard — in  which  we 
teach  physiography  and  chemistry  and  several  other 
such  branches. 

23796.  Is  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  conducted 
under  the  programme  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depai't- 
ment  ? — Yes. 

23797.  And  do  you  get  grants  according  to  the 
results  examination  ? — We  have  hitherto  done  so. 

23798.  Mr.  Moli.ot. — Do  you  publish  any  School 
Board  Report  for  the  year  of  the  working  in  Dundee  ? 
— Triennially  we  tlo. 
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23799.  Wliat  was  the  date  of  the  last  publicatLou? 
—la  April  of  this  yeai'. 

33800.  Would  you  do  us  the  favour  of  letting  us 
have  a copy  of  the  report  ^ — I shall  be  delighted. 

23801.  How  many  schools  are  there  under  the 
Dundee  School  Board  ? — Twenty-two. 

23802.  And  how  many  pupils  in  the  twenty-two 


schools  ‘I — Close  upon  20,000. 

23803.  And  over  and  above  the  20,000  you  have 
pupils  also  attending  evening  schools  quite  distinct 
iroai  the  manual  instruction  schools  1 — About  2,000. 
•23804.  Do  many  pupils  attend  both  day  and  even- 


ing schools! — No. 

2380.5.  Do  you  prohibit  that? — We  do;  we  have 
found  in  going  round  our  evening  schools  perhaps 
half  a dozen  out  of  the  whole  number,  very  exceptional 
■cases ; but  we  don’t  allow  it,  and  we  get  no  grant.  I 
nio'ht  say  that  the  grants  Sir  James  Low  spoke  of  as 
mmed  were  the  grants  paid.  We  eari-.  a great  deal 
more,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  tlie  Department 
manage  to  clip  off  sometimes  for  our  evening  schools 
close  upon  50  per  cent,  of  the  grant  earned  ; we  know 
what  we  have  earned,  but  we  don’t  know  what  we 
will  get,  and  in  some  .schools  the  grant  earned  is  very 
close  upon  double  the  grant  paid,  and  in  every  case 


very  much  larger. 

23806.  Chaieman.— Then  they  must  owe  you  a 
great  deal  after  so  many  years  1 — 1 am  afraid  we  may 
let  it  pass  as  irrecoverable. 

23807.  Mr.  Mollov. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
literary  subjects,  what  special  subjects  are  taken  up  by 
boys  in  the  ordinary  day  schools  ! — We  have  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics,  physiography,  shorthand, 
book-keeping,  and  so  on.  I am  speaking  of  the 
ordii-iary  schools  in  connection  with  two  of  our 
academies  ; we  have  all  the  advanced  branches  of  a 


liberal  education. 

23808.  Where  does  the  money  come  from  for  the 
instruction  in  these  higher  branches — Ladn,  French, 

(’t.eek if  you  have  any !— Well,  we  get  a grant  from 

the.  Borough  Committee,  and  by  means  of  it  we  are 
able  to  give  free  scholarships  just  now  to  270  pupils 
in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Without  this 
orant  we  would  not  be,  able  to  do  it. 

23809.  Is  that  included  in  the  13<f.  in  the  £ rate! 
—We  are  not  entitled  to  take  it  out  of  the  13<f.  rate. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  the  rate  for  secondary  educa- 


23810.  But  you  have  money  at  your  disposal! 


23811.  On  the  side  of  the  girls  you  mentioned 
cookery,  laundry  work,  and,  inageneralwa)',  domestic 
economv ! — Yes. 

238l'2.  May  I inquire  is  book-keeping  taught  to 
your  boys! — Yes. 

23813.  Is  kindevgaiien  taught  in  your  mfant 
schools  and  other  schools  1 — In  every  one. 

23814.  Not  confined  to  mere  infant  schools  ? — We 
have  no  infant  schools  apart  from  ordinary  schools  ; 
we  have  infant  departments,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
we  have  kindergarten  work. 

23815.  And  if  I mistake  not  the  infant  department 
comprises  mere  infants,  and  those  in  staiidai'd  1 ; 
would  kindergarten  instruction  extend  beyond  stan- 
dard!!— No. 

23816.  Is  your  coromittee  in  favour  of  extending  it 
i ito  the  higher  standards  ’—That  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed ; I am  not  in  favour  of  it. 

23817.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  evidence  on 
the  other  side.  Would  you  let  us  know  ivhy  you 
object  to  the  extension  of  kindergai-ten!— f don’t 
attach  the  importance  to  it  at  all  that  is  attached  to  it 
nov.'-a-days.  I am  an  old  retired  teacher  ; I have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  from  my  youth  upwards  until  I 
became  a member  of  the  School  Board.  I quite 
approve  cf  kindergarten  for  infants. 

23818.  CnAiRHAN.— Have  you  object  lessons  in 
your  system! — Invariably  in  all  schools. 

•23819.  How  far  d<v  the  object  lessons  exteiidin  the 
standards ! — To  the  very  highest. 


23820.  Many  persons  look  upon  object  lessons  as  a Dundee, 
kind  of  advanced  kindergarten! — If  that  is  so  I ij6"i89^ 
approve  of  that  thoroughly.  — 

23821.  Mr.  Molloy.— I presume  also  you  have 
music  and  drawing! — Tn  every  school. 

23822. — Brewing  is  compulsory  on  boys;  do  girls 
participate  in  the  iustruction! — It  is  compulsory  on 
boys,  but  not  on  girls  ; we  have  also  cookery  lessons 
given  in  all  our  schools ; we  have  four  teachers 
specially  qualified  for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  and 
they  give  a course  of  lesioiis  in  one  school  and  then  in 
another,  so  that  all  the  girls  of  standard  4 and 
upwards  get  lessons  in  cookery. 

23823.  Are  allthe  pupils  of  the  ordinary  day  school 
free  as  regards  fees!— All  except  the  two  academies  ; 
in  the  two  academies  the  highest  fee  is  £ ’ per  annum, 
and  for  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  education. 

23824.  Preparatory  to  a university! — Yes  ; many 
of  our  boys  go  direct  from  these  to  a university. 

23825.  Having  previously  graduated  in  an  ordinary 
day  school ! — Yes. 

23826.  Mr.  Struthees.  — You  spoke,  Bailie 
JIncdonald,  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  manual 
evening  classes ; you  found  them  work  very  success- 
I’ally  i—Yes,  I attach  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
them. 

23827.  And  you  don’t  think  the  pupils  who  attend 
these  classes  would  have  attended  the  ordinary  even- 
ing classes  in  such  large  numbers! — I do  not  think 


23828.  You  spoke  of  the  manual  work  as  being  a 
bait  which  attracted  tbem  to  the  ordinpy  evening 
school  ?—  Yes,  in  a great  measure. 

23829.  And  you  think  the  bait  has  been  taken! — 
No  doubt  of  that. 

23830.  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  day 
schools! — No. 

23831.  You  might  hold  out  a bait  to  get  children 
to  the  day  schools  ! — Well,  the  attendance  at  the  day 
school  is  compulsory. 

23832.  I thought  you  said  you  found  compulsion 
does  not  reach  a certain  class  of  the  population! — It 
is  the  younger  children,  who  would  not  be  fit  for 
manual  work, 

•23833.  By  manual  work  one  does  not  mean  ex- 
clusively woodwork;  it  may  comprehend  anything 
from  kindergarten  up  to  woodwork.  There  are  various 
forms,  which  aU  have  for  one  of  their  objects,  holding 
out  a bait  to  children  to  come  to  school ! — That  may 
be  so  : we  try  to  attract  them  in  every  possible  way. 

23834.  Except  this !— I am  afraid  that  would  not 
be  successful  at  all. 

23835.  It  might  be  worth  trying  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  in  the  poorer  districts,  where  the  children  were 
difficult  to  get  at!— I would  have  no  objection  to  try 
it  in  one  or  two  of  our  poorer  schools. 

23836.  Turning  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  there 
is  no  compulsion,  in  many  districts  would  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  make  the  schools  attractive  m every 
possible  way ! — Oh,  certainly. 

23837.  If  you  get  the  children  to  school  by  some- 
thing that  attracts  them,  you  may  be  able  to  teach 
them  something  else  that  is  useful! — Yes. 

23838.  Putting  aside  what  educational  value  there 
may  be  in  the  attraction!— 1 thoroughly  agree  with 
that  view. 

23839.  So,  in  the  case  of  schools  in  poor  districts 
wliere  compulsion  is  not  in  operation,  a considerable 
development  of  manual  work  on  the  lines  of  your 
evening  schools  here  would  be  desirable !— I have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a strong  incentive  to  children  to 
attend. 

23840.  Then  you  said  you  approved  of  kindergarten 
in  the  infant  departments  ! — Yes. 

23841.  Then  you  would  not  have  it  in  standard  1 1 
I would  not  object  to  standard  1. 

23842.  In  standard  2 would  yon  object  to  it! — 1 
think  standard  1 is  quite  enough. 
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23843.  Cliildren  in  standard  one  are  of  what  age, 
between  seven  and  eight  1 — Yes. 

23844.  Wliy  would  you  le.tve  it  off  after  that  age, 
if  it  is  beneficial  for  children  of  seven  or  eight  would 
it  not  presumably  be  beneficial  to  children  of  from 
eight  to  ninel — I don’t  know,  I think  they  have 
enough  to  do  with  the  ordinary  lessons  after  that. 

23845.  By  the  ordinary  work  you  mean  reading, 
wilting,  and  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

23846.  And  not  doing  certain  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic,  but  becoming  really  expert  in 
ordinary  calculations  in  arithmetic? — Yes. 

23847.  You  wantthisreading.writingandarithinetic 
to  be  of  such  a nature  that  it  can  be  turned  to 
practical  account? — Yes,  I may  mention  we  have 
drill  in  all  our  s:chools. 

23848.  For  instance  take  grammar:  what  do  you 
conceive  is  the  juirpose  of  teaching  grammar  in 
addition  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic? — It  is  a 
question  I did  not  consider,  I think  it  is  so  self- 
evident. 

23849.  Many  people  have  ventured  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  its  value?— Yes,  a late  member  of  our 
School  Board  declared  that  spelling  was  perfect!  \' 
valueless  if  one  could  write  so  that  his  correspondent 
could  understand  what  he  meant,  and  the  same  way 
with  grammar. 

238.50.  ^Ye  may  take  it  that  anything  in  addition 
to  reading,  writing  and  aritlimetic  should  be  of  such 
a nature  as  to  make  the  children  more  intelligent  ?r— 
Certainly,  but  our  inspectors  do  see  to  it  that  their 
intelligence  is  cultivated. 

23851.  If  it  should  happen,  as  a result  of  expeii- 
mentswith  manual  work — I am  not  speaking  of  wood- 
work exclu.sively,  but  cardboard  work,  whicli  requires 
considerable  accuracy  and  forethought — ifit  turn  out 
that  such  work  did  develop  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  and  made  them  more  accurate  you  w'ould 
consider  it  on  a level  with  other  subjects  of  school 
work  outside  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic?  — 
Yes,  after  a certain  stage. 

23852.  Would  you  not  put  it  before  a certain  stage 
rather,  that  is  to  say.  the  more  abstract  subjects, 
such  as  grammar  would  come  later,  and  those  which 
were  concrete,  such  as  cardboard  work,  would  come 
earlier  ? — I would  certainly  put  grammai'  in  the  fore- 
front. 

23853.  Forefront  in  order  of  importar.ee,  but  I am 
talking  in  order  of  time  ? — I would  put  it  in  order  of 
time  as  well. 

23854.  You  think  it  more  important  it  should  be 
taught  in  secon  I and  third  than  in  fifth  and  sixth  ? — 
No,  I think  it  should  be  taught  in  all  standards,  but 
if  you  <lon’t  begin  in  second  and  third  you  will  not 
make  them  very  proficient  in  fifth  and  sixth. 

23855.  But  still  if  it  tamed  out  that  manual  work 
in  its  various  forms  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
children  more  observant  and  accurate  and  of  sharpening 
their  wits,'  you  would  think  it  a useful  subject  of 
school  instruction  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  time,  but  the 
teachers  are  so  pressed  just  now  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Code. 

23856.  If  you  found  in  evidence  that  in  schools  in 
England,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  where  they 
devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  this  form  of  instruction, 
if  you  found  the  univeisal  testimony  is  that  the 
efficiency  in  the  ordinaiy  subjects  has  not  fallen  off, 
that  would  be  some  encouragement  to  take  it  up  ? — I 
daresay  it  would. 

23857.  You  have  2,O0O  children  in  the  evening 
schools ; it  would  give  us  an  idea  of  how  that  means  a 
continualtion  of  the  day  school  if  you  could  furnish 
the  number  of  child  renin  .standard  five — do  you  happen 
to  know  that? — I do  not,  but  I can.  send  it  in. 

23858.  Being  about  2 ',000  ail  over  there  might  be 
2,000  or  3,000  in  standard  five,  that  is  to  say 
the  evening  classes  represent  practically  the  number 
of  children  in  standard  five.  They  take  standard 
four  work  in  the  evening  school,  but  probably  all  of 
them  have  passed  standard  five  ? — What  I meant  was 


that  a good  many  who  some  years  ago  passed  standard 
five  in  the  day  school  are  searceiy  able  l.o  enter 
standard  four  after  a year  or  two.  I can  give  you 
exact  figures.  A large  number  of  our  pupils  leave 
after  passing  standard  five. 

23859.  You  think  it  very  important  to  encourage 
these  cliildren  to  go  on  to  the  evening  school  if  you 
cannot  get  them  to  continue  in  the  day  school  ? — STost 
certainly.  And  one  suggestion  that  I and  others 
have  pre.sonted  is  what  we  should  approach  the  depart- 
ment with  a view  of  making  it  compulsory  on  childi'en 
to  attend  school  until  they  pass  stamlard  six  unless 
they  give  a jdedge  to  attend  our  evening  classes. 

23860.  You  think  that  would  save  a good  deal  of 
eilucational  waste  in  the  country? — I think  so,  a very 
great  deal  of  the  education  is  simply  lost,  oozed  out 
after  thr-y  leave  school, 

23861.  That  is  to  say  children  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
no  matter  how  thoroughly  they  may  know  the  subject 
at  the  time,  if  they  don’t  continue  it,  are  just  at  an 
age  when  it  is  easily  lost? — Quite. 

23862,  111  tlie  absence  of  this  2>roposal  you  speak 
of  what  stejis  do  you  think  might  be  taken  to  gee  the 
childien  to  move  regularly  into  the  evening  schools 
from  the  day  schools? — We  instruct  our  teachers 
strongly  to  recommend  all  children  whom  they  tind 
are  leaving  tlie  day  school  to  at  once  join  the  evening 
scliool. 

23863.  Is  there  an  evening  school  in  connection 
with  each  day  school? — Not  quite. 

23864.  Not  quite,  but  nearly? — Nearly,  but  they 
ai-e  not  in  connection  with  that  particular  school 
they  are  for  the  district. 

23865.  I understaud,  but  for  almost  everyone  of 
your  iwenty-two  scliools  you  have  an  ei-ening  school 
— Yes,  in  rine-tenths. 

23866.  Theseeveiiingscliools  would  betaughttosome 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  teachers  nf  the  day  .school 
the  assistants  I — We  have  fifteen  evening  scliools,  in 
addition  to  the  three  manual  classes. 

23867.  It  is  an  easier  thing  to  get  the  teachers  to 
take  an  interest  in  an  evening  scliool  couducted  in 
their  own  scliool  than  to  persuade  children  to  go  to 
another  school  ? — I don't  know  that  that  would  be 
practicable.  I said  we  had  fifteen  evening  schools, 
eight  of  those  are  for  boys,  and  I think  seven  for  girls. 
We  could  not  have  in  the  same  school,  at  least  we  don’t 
think  it  prudent  to  have  boys  and  girls  taught  in  tlie 
same  school  —at  least  we  don’t  think  it  jivudent  to 
have  boys  and  girls  taught  in  the  same  scliool  in  the 
evening.  W e have  separate  schools  in  separate 
localities  for  boys  and  girls. 

23868.  I suppose  you  think  the  evening  school  the 
proper  place  for  teaching  such  subjects  as  shorthand 
and  hookkeejiing  rather  than  the  day  school? — Yes, 
I do. 

23869.  Would  you  .say  the  same  thing  about 
cookery  and  laundry  work? — About  laundry  work 
specially ; I would  not  say  so  much  about  cookery.  I 
know  the  girls  attending  the  dav  schools  in  standards 
five  and  six  show  a very  great  interest  in  cookery  and 
domestic  economy,  but  laundry  is  specially  adapted,  I 
think,  for  evening  classes. 

2387“',  You  have  one  central  school  in  the  day 
schools  for  manual  instruction  ? — Yes,  it  is  held  in  a 
building  which  you  will  see  to-night. 

23871.  It  is  simply  a room  for  manual  instruction 
and  nothing  else  1 — Simply. 

23872.  And  pujiils  are  drafted  to  it  from  six  other 
schools? — Yes. 

23873.  And  do  all  the  boys  from  staudai-d  five 
and  upwards  in  those  six  schools  take  manual  inatnic- 
tion  ? — They  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

23874.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  avail 
themselves  of  it  'I — I think  they  nearly  all  go. 

23875.  You  don’t  find  that  the  subject  is  unpopular 
with  them  ? — Oh,  no,  the  subject  is  popular. 

23876.  Don’t  you  think  they  might  in  that  case 
continue  longer  at  school  ? — Well,  it  is  possible  it 
might  induce  them. 
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3'5877.  Mr.  Molluy. — The  assistant  teachers  of 
the  Jay  schools  are  the  principal  teachers  of  the  night 
scliools  1— They  are. 

23878.  And  of  course  they  have  a separate  salaiy 

for  their  work  done  at  night  1 -They  have. 

23879.  Might  I inquiie  the  rate  of  salary? — Ihe 
salary  for  three  nights  of  the  head  assistants  just  now 
is  20s.  an.l  14s.  for  assistants —this  is  the  first  year 
that  we  have  had  them  for  three  nights  only.  Up  to 
this  time  they  were  teaching  four  nights,  this  yeai'  an 
experiment  has  been  made,  following  the  example  of 
some  other  town.s  to  have  them  for  only  three  nights. 

23880.  Tliat  rate  of  remuueration  is  independent 
altogether  of  the  number  under  instruction  ? — Wholly 
i.idependeut. 

23851.  Chaikman. — You  have  spoken  of  two 
academies  \mdcr  the  Board ; I should  like  to  know- 
in  what  respect  exactly  do  these  academies  differ  from 
ordinary  Board  Schools  ? — In  the  first  place,  they  are 
fee-paying  schools,  and  then  they  are  divided  into  two 
departments — an  elementary, the  same  as  the  ordinary 
day  schools,  and  then  a senior  or  secondary  depart- 
ment, in  which  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  such  other  brandies  are  taught. 

23882.  And  do  all  the  children  of  the  academies 

iiay  fees  1 Except  those  who  have  free  scholarships 

from  this  grant  to  which  I alluded.  We  make  that  a 
competitive  examination. 

23883-  Do  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary 
schools  come  aftenvards  to  the  academies  ?— Thej’  rlo ; 
we  hold  an  e.iamination  every  year  about  the  middle 
of  June,  to  which  pupils  from  all  the  schools  are 
invited  to  attend,  and  those  who  make  a certain  per- 
centage— this  year  I think  it  was  CO  jier  cent  of 
marks— are  entitled  to  free  schola-rships,  so  far  as  we 
can  ffive  it  in  the  academies.  This  year  the  number 
is  272 

23884.  Then  these  academies  afford  an  opportunity 
to  all  the  pupils  in  Dundee  of  obtaining  a higher 
education  if  they  qualify  themselves  for  it  ?— Yes.  _ 

23885.  And  those  who  gain  scholarships  can  obtain 
that  higher  education  free  1 — That  is  so.  Those  two 
academies  are  the  schools  or  academies  under  the 
School  Board.  Jn  addition  to  that  there  is  a very- 
excellent  institution— the  Dundee  High  School— of 


which  I liave  the  honour  of  being  a director,  but  it  is  Du^ee. 
not  under  the  School  Board.  Oci.  26,1897. 

23886.  Is  that  a secondary  school? — It  is  elemen- 
tary  as  well  as  secondary ; all  the  branches  of  the  MacdoD.ild. 
elementary  education  are  taught  as  well  as  the  higher, 
but  that  is  independent  altogether  of  the  School 
Board. 

23887.  Mr.  Struthers — It  teaches  such  subjects 
as  you  have  already  mentioned,  Latin,  French, 
mathematics,  Greek,  and  so  on,  and  you  also  teach 
woodwork  in  it? — Yes. 

23388.  Do  you  consider  that  on  a level  with  the 
other  subjects  you  have  mentioned  as  a subject  of 
secondary  education  ? — It  is  optional. 

23889.  Do  many  attend? — A.  good  many  do,  but 
only  a comparatively  small  number  of  the  whole  of 
the  pupils. 

23890.  Pupils  who  are  preparing  for  engineering 
or  some  such  occupation? — I should  think  so,  and  also 
pupils  wlio  wish  to  have  some  little  liandicraft. 

23891  Do  you  think  it  is  taken  with  a view  of  pre- 
paring for  a future  occupation,  or  with  a view  of 
giving  them  a more  all-round  education  ? — 1 think 
more  of  an  all-round  education.  I may  mention  we 
had  a very  great  difficulty  rt  fii-st  with  the  Jlepart- 
ment  with  rf  gard  to  our  giants  for  manual  work. 

According  to  the  Code  we  are  obliged  to  take  manual 
instruction  concurrently  with  the  ordinary  subjects, 
that  is  on  the  same  night,  and,  indeed,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Department,  in  the  same  build- 
ing ; but  I think  we,  in  Dundee,  managed  to  convince 
the  Department  that  that  was  not  practicable.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  manual 
work,  I mean  joinery  work,  in  an  ordinary  day  school; 
and  then,  in  the  next  place,  we  convinced  the  Depart- 
ment, too,  that  to  teach  them  manual  work,  and  also 
the  ordinary  branches  on  the  same  night,  consisting 
of  only  two  hours,  was  not  a very  satisfactory  way. 

For  instance,  boys  working  with  tools  or  saws  from 
seven  to  eight,  were  not  in  the  best  position  to  go 
to  drawing,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  Department 
yielded  on  that  point,  and  allow  us  now  to  have  the 
Schools  in  separate  buildings  and  on  separate  nights. 

23892.  So  you  found  the  Department  open  to  con- 
viction ? — On  this  occasion  they  were. 


Mr.  Robert  Caldee,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  examined. 


Mr.  Robert 
Ualder. 


23893  Mr.  Struthers.— You  ai-e  Inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Dundee  district? — I am. 

23894.  And  you  have  inspected  the  manual  in- 
struction classes,  about  which  we  have  already  had 
evidence,  since  they  were  opened — clio  manual  instruc- 
tion classes,  of  course,  being  taken  iii  connection  witli 
classes  for  elementary  subjects  ? — Yes. 

23895.  You  concur  generally  in  the  evidence  you 
have  heard  as  to  the  influence  of  these  manual 
classes  ?-  I do ; I consider  them  an  important  social 
movement  in  the  citu,  getting  hold  of  young  lads  who 
could  not  be  got  to  the  ordinary  evening  schools 
before. 

23896,  You  find  the  discijiline  in  these  evening 
schools  quite  satisfactory  ?-The  first  year,  at  ihe 
beginning  of  the  session,  it  was  not ; but  as  the  session 
went  on  it  became  satisfactory,  and  in  the  suecef-ding 
session  it  was  quite  sarisfactory. 

23897.  Ill  fact  more  satisfactory  than  you  would 
expect  from  tlie  class  of  lads  who  attend  ?-  -Quite  so, 

23898.  And  do  you  find  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  also  satisfactory  ?— Standards  four,  five,  and 
six  make  satisfactory  progress. 

238ii9,  Have  you  paid  attention  specially  to  the 
manual  work  that  iscainied  on?— I have,  a good  deal. 

239fi0.  Do  you  think  it  has  any  educational  aJ- 
vanta-e  apart  Irom  its  effect  in  attracting  boys  to  the 
school?- Yes,  I think  it  has  an  important  educational 
heaving  on  the  lads  in  th.-^  uavoi  awakening  their  in- 


tellio-ence  as  well  ns  making  them  handy  in  the 
management  of  tools. 

23901.  They  have  got  to  be  reasonably  accurate  ? 

They  have  to  be  reasonably  accurate  and  cake  great 

pains,  and  to  think  out  what  they  are  about,  which  is 
an  important  matter. 

23902.  So  that  generally  tends  to  an  increase  of 
intelligence? — I think  it  does. 

23903.  It  might  have  a marked  effect  in  that  way 
in  the  case  of  pupils  who  would  not  profit  by  the 
ordinary  subjects  ? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent,  it 
would. 

23904.  That  is  to  say,  as  one  finds  in  ordinary 
school  work,  pupils  profit  by  one  subject  more  than 
another,  and  we  have  to  provide  a certain  diversity  of 
subject,  m order  to  bring  out  the  best  powers  of  the 
pupils? — Certainly;  there  are  son. e that  would  take 
to  manual  work  riibre  readily,  and  get  more  benefit 
from  it. 

23905.  You  have,  also,  experience  of  the  other 
evening  schools  in  Dundee.  We  have  heard  it  stated 
that  there  are  2,000  children  attending  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  ? - There  are  about  2,000  attending 
ordinary  Board  schools,  but  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  evening  scliolars  in  Dundee  besides  Board 
scholars. 

23906.  A good  many  of  these  evening  schools  are 
schools  for  girls  ?— A good  many  of  the  Board  schools 
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Dnndee.  are  schools  for  girls,  and  there  are  a good  many 
Oc<.2^i897.  schools  for  girls  outside  the  Board  sy.^tem. 

„ 23907.  Who  conduct  these  other  schools  ? — Princi- 

Caider  pally  church  organizations. 

23908.  They  are  purely  voluntary  schools  1 — 
Purely  voluntary  schools. 

23909.  In  those  schools  do  you  find  that  much 
attention  is  given  to  instructing  the  girls  in  cookery 
and  laundry 'work  ? — That  is  the  main  object.  The 
schools  conducted  by  the  churches  take  up  a corres- 
ponding class  of  girls  to  those  who  go  to  the  manual 
instruction  classes  j they  teach  them  needlework  one 
evening  in  the  week,  and  in  addition,  laundry  and 
cookory,  and  in  some  instances  dressmaking  and  one 
or  two  other  useful  branches. 

23910.  Then  those  classes  do  for  the  girls  some- 
what the  same  work  that  the  special  manual  schools 
we  have  heard  about,  do  for  the  boys?— So  faras 
regards  manual  training,  they  do,  but  there  is  no  con- 
tinuation school  for  ordinary  literary  work  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

23911.  They  are  not  held  out  as  a bait  to  induce 
the  childi-en  to  attend  instruction  in  ordiiraiy  subjects  1 
—No.  The  Board  tided  evening  schools  correspond- 
ing to  the  manual  classes  for  boys,  and  found  it  veiy 
difficult  to  get  g'.rls  induced  to  tidee  ordinaryinstructiou 
in  order  to  get  cookery  oP  laundry  woi-k.  They  will 
come  to  cookery,  dressmaking,  or  laundry  work,  but 
they  don’t  like  to  be  tied  up  to  attend  other  classes. 

23912.  But  they  can  be  brought  to  attend  other 
classes  by  making  it  a condition  that  they  can  only 
get  cookery  and  lauudry  work  by  attending  ?— Not 
successfully. 

23913.  Then  cookery  and  laundry  has  not  tlie  same 

atti'action  for  them  that  manual  work  has  for  boys  ? 

I would  not  say  that,  they  are  ver}'  anxious  to  get 
cookery  and  laundry  work. 

23914.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  pay  for  this 
instruction  by  attending  classes  in  ordinary  subjects 
as  boys  are  ? — That  has  been  the  experience ; they  seem 
to  think  cookery,  laundry,  and  dressmalcing  are  sub- 
jects they  would  like  to  acquire,  but  ordinary  reading 
lessons,  arithmetic,  and  such  like  subjects  they  think 
they  can  do  without : it  is  very  difficult  to  gee  thein 
to  go  to  such  classes. 

23915.  Slave  you  considered  the  method  in  which 
cookeiy  and  laundry  work  are  taught  in  these  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

23916.  Do  you  think  it  is  made  as  attractive  as  it 
might  be? — I think  so. 

23917.  So  that  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  the 
girls  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  on  the  condition  of 
taking  the  ordinary  subjects  as  well?— No,  it  is  not 
for  that  reason ; the  girls  are  quite  attracted  by  the 
cookery  and  laundry  as  taught  them. 

239i8.  There  is  not  the  provision  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  girls  corresponding  to  what  there  is  for 
boys  ? — There  are  four  scliools  conducted  by  churches 
under  inspection,  with  at  least  500  girls  in  attendance, 
young  women,  many  of  tliem.  from  20  to  25  years  of 
age.  Tlieii  there  is  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association — they  have  large  classes,  theYoung  Men’s 
have  400  in  attendance  : it  is  under  inspection.  The 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  is  not  under 
inspection,  but  they  teach  cookery  and  laundry  work 
to  a large  number,  I know. 

23919.  Are  shorthand  and  book-keeping  taught  to 
a large  extent  in  the  evening  school  ?— In  the  Board’s 
evening  schools  there  is  a good  deal  of  shorthand  being 
taught.  In  five  or  six  shorthand  is  taught  to  large 
classes,  book-keeping  is  taiight  in  four  of  them,  in  the 
two  academies  and  two  others,  as  far  as  I remember. 
Of  course  I see  most  of  the  evening  schools  once  a 
year,  but  one  or  other  of  my  assistants  generally  takes 
the  visitation.  In  the  two  academies  you  have  large 
book-keeping  and  shorthand  classes,  and  you  have 
large  shorthand  classes  in  three  or  four  other  of  the 
ordinary  Board  schools. 


23920.  It  seems  more  natural,  does  it  not,  that  these 
subjects,  which  are  of  use  to  certain  pupils  and  not  to 
otheis,  should  beianghtiii  contimiatiun  schools  where 
tile  attendance  is  voluntary  rather  than  iu  the  ordinary 
day  schools? — I think  so,  book-keeping  at  all  events, 
23921.  You  have  kindergarten  departments  in  all 
the  Board  schools  in  the  town  ? -In  1he  infant  divi- 
sion  of  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  district  we  have 
kin<lei-g<arteu. 

23922.  And  you  find  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the 
progress  in  the  ordinary  subjects  ?— Not  in  the  least 
I think  at  that  stage  of  the  scholar's  career  it  is  a great 
awakener  of  the  intelligence  and  enables  him  to  get 
on  quicker, 

23923.  Have  you  anything  corresponding  to  kiuder- 
garten  in  standard  one  and  two? — A good  many  of  the 
schools  carry  onkindergarten  to  standard  one,  but  there 
is  ]iothing  beyond  that, in  many  of  the  schools  standard 
one  is  considered  part  of  the  infant  depaidment. 

23924,  Is  woodwork  taught  in  the  liighcv  depai-t- 

ments  in  any  of  the  Board  schools  outside  Dundee? 

No.  In  the  liigli  School  that  isnotan  inspectedschool, 
but  I know  the  workshop  well.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
workshops  in  Scotland,  almost  all  the  hoys  from  the 
si.xth  form  get  an  opportunity  of  getting  instruction 
ill  woodwork. 

23925.  Do  you  know  whether  a large  portion  take 
advantage  of  tlie  opportunity? — I believe  a cou- 
siclerable  portion,  about  one  half,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  given,  and  they  have  a regular  course  of 
instruction  gi\^en,  the  teachers  there  are  on  the  staff 
of  the  school  and  are  engaged  in  teacliing  g(;oinetrica! 
and  otlier  drawing,  and  so  arrange  the  work  that 
drawiug  dovetails  into  the  woodwork. 

23926.  I suppose  it  is  taken  up  in  the  High  School 
because  it  is  found  to  have  a useful  educational  ellecti 
— I think  so. 

23927.  There  is  no  intention  of  preparing  tliem  for 
a profession  or  trade  which  involves  knowledge  of 
woodwork  ? — Not  in  the  least.  Bu  t the  bovs  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

23928.  Might  it  not  be  said  about  woodwork  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  that  it  has  an  educational 
effect? — If  it  could  be  provided  in  a similar  ivay  mv 
impression  is  that  it  might  be  very  useful  in  the  liighe'r 
classes,  especially  in  Dundee.  I have  often  thought 
it  might  be  good  as  a bait — the  word  has  been  used  by 
a previous  witness — a bait  to  boys  to  remain  at  school 
longer  than  they  do.  In  Dundee  there  is  gi-eat  ednea-  . 
tional  waste  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  standards,  and  in 
the  sixth  there  is  seldom  one-third  of  the  number  in  the 
fifth.  As  soon  as  they  got  through  the  labour  cerdfical  e 
examination,  they  are  away  from  school,  and  very  often 
run  about  the  streets  for  a year  or  more  before  coming 
to  the  evening  continuation  school,  by  which  time  they 
have  forgotten  a great  deal  that  they  learned  before. 

23929.  Short  of  the  compulsion  that  BailieMDonaid 
spoke  of,  don’t  you  think  that  everything  should  he 
done  to  make  tlie  aiti;nd«nce  in  the  higlicr  classes  of 
the  day  school  attractive  ? — I do. 

23930.  And  if  it  was  found  by  actual  experience 
in  other  districts  that  woodwof-k  was  au  attractive 
subject  it  would  be  a subject  the  School  Board  might 
naturally  introduce  ? — I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  introduce  it  if  it  was  found  by  experience 
to  lengthen  the  attendance  of  boys  at  that  age, 

2393L  Take  the  intermediate  standards  three  and 
four,don’t  you  thinkthere  isaneed  fora  littlerelief  there 
in  the  work  as  well  as  in  standards  one  and  two  ? — Not 
much,  there  i.s  science  taught  in  all  the  schools  by 
object  lessons  and  experiments,  and  they  have  also 
drawing  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

23932.  To  both  boys  and  drlsi — No,  merely  to 
boys  ; the  girls  get  sewing  in  place  of  science. 

23933.  So  the  programme  of  these  standards  is 
pretty  full  ?— Yes. 

23934.  And  they  get  some  education  which  develops 
accuracy  of  hand  and  eye  ? — Yes. 

23935.  And  it  is  for  experience  to  settle  whetlier 
more  of  this  work  should  be  introduced  or  not  ? — Yes. 
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33936.  CiiAiRJiAN. — I think  you  Jiave  said  that  the 
elemt'iits  of  science  ave  taught  in  all  the  Board  schools 
in  Dundee ; are  they  tauglit  a specific  programme 
CH'  is  it  left  to  each  master  to  teach  according  to  his  own 
ideas  1 — There  is  a specific  programme,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  me  and  approved  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  tlie  same  programme  suits  tho  whole  of  the 
schools  uuder  the  Board, 

23937.  That  programme  is  only,  I suppose,  a 
skeleton  programme  ! — It  is  pretty  detailed  as  to  the 
work  to  be  taken  up  during  the  year,  providing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  for  each  standard. 

23938.  By  whom  was  that  drawn  up  originally?' — 
By  the  head  teachers  in  Dundee  in  consultation  with 
myself. 

23939.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  referred  to  the  labour 
certificate  ; who  conducts  the  examination  ? — 1 do,  with 
niy  assistants. 

23940.  It  is  an  individual  examination? — An  indi- 
vidual in  all  cases. 

23941.  And  it  talres  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
aud  arithmetic? — Y^es,  there  are  two  labour  certifi- 
cates, there  is  the  labour  certificate  for  half  time 
cm])]oyment  in  this  district,  and  then  the  labour  certi- 
ficate for  full  time  employment,  which  can  only  be 
earned  after  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age. 

23942.  And  for  the  half-tiiiievs  ? — Eleven  years  of 

33943.  Is  there  a substantial  ilifference  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  two  certificates  ? — Yes,  for  the  Imlf- 
timei-s,  standard  three,  reading, wiiting,  and  arithmetic 
— with  dictiition;  for  full  timers  in  the  fifth  standard, 
I'eading  with  intelligence,  composition,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  of  a higher  grade. 

23944.  Those  certificates  are  not  given  on  easy 
terms? — Certainly  not,  they  must  come  up  to  the 
standard  three  for  half  time,  aud  to  standard  five  for 
the  time  full  certificate. 

2394-5.  In  the  case  of  a full  certificate  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  the  child  need  not  attend  school  any  more? — 
It  is  not  required  to  attend  at  school  any  more. 

33946.  And  that  is  where  the  gap  occurs.  After 
two  years  the  child,  perhaps  uot  attending  school  at 
all,  gets  rusty,  and  ^heu  it  comes  to  the  evening 


school  does  uot  come  up  to  the  fourth  standard? — D-jodee. 

That  accounts  for  it,  but  there  are  a great  many  othei  s o«i.^i897. 
that  leave  school  without  obtniiiing  this  certificate  ; 
their  parents  allow  them  to  run  about  the  streets  as  ' 

message-boys  or  in  various  other  occupations. 

239-17.  What  special  advantage  does  the  labour 
cei’tifieare  in  the  fifth  standaixl  give  the  children  ? — 

Those  who  have  been  working  half  time  are  allowed, 
as  soon  as  they  become  thirteen,  to  work  full  time,  and 
get  full  wa^jes.  If  they  have  uot  the  fifth  standard 
cei'tificate  they  are  not  allowed  full  time  until  they 
are  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  Dundee  we  have 
between  3,000  and  4,000  children  as  half-timers. 

23948.  The  examination  for  the  labour  certificate 
may  be  regarded  as  the  only  instance  of  an  individual 
examination  conducted  by  you? — Except  in  specific 
subjects.  Where  pupils  take  mathematics,  Latin, 

French,  or  German  the  grant  is  paid  on  individual 
examination,  but  for  a general  certificate  the  examina- 
tion in  the  tliird  standard  for  the  half  time  certificate, 
and  in  the  fifth  for  the  full  labour  certificate,  are  the 
only  individual  examinations. 

23949.  Then  at  your  annual  examinations  there 
are  some  subjects  involving  individual  examination  ? 

— In  every  school.  But  these  are  higher  pupils  taking 
specific  subjects  in  the  upper  classes  ; tlu'y  begin  with 
standard  five,  and  go  through  six  and  ex-sixth. 

23950.  And  special  grants  are  given  on  the  indi- 
vidual passes  ? — Yes;  4s  ahead. 

23951.  Aud  in  all  other  branches  of  the  inspection  ? 

— It  is  class  inspection. 

23952.  It  is  a general  view  of  what  comes  under 
your  notice? — A general  view  of  the  average  attain- 
ments of  the  class. 

23953.  Is  the  examination  by  class  or  by  sample? 

— By  class,  invariably. 

23954.  You  may  select  any  number  out  of  a class 
and  examine  them  ? — We  may,  but  we  never  do ; we 
find  it  just  as  well  to  take  a whole  class. 

23965.  Is  there  an  obligation  to  take  a class? — No; 
we  may  take  a sample  if  we  thought  it  convenient. 

23956.  Or,  as  we  heard  of  in  England,  by  mere 
inspection,  after  a conference  with  the  local  managers 
and  head  teachers  ? — We  never  do  that  in  Scotland. 


Mr.  George  J.  Tarbat,  Headmaster,  Jame.s’-street  Continuation  School,  Dundee,  examined. 

23957.  Chairjias. — You  are  Headmaster  of  the  manners  and  deportment  during  the  time  they  stay 
James’-street  Continuation  School? — Yes,  sir.  in  the  school? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

23958.  This  is  a school  that  is  under  the  com-  23963.  Mr.  Strothers. — You  are  headmaster  of 
mittee.  not  under  the  School  Board  1 — Yes ; that  is  a a school  in  wiiich  literary  instruction  is  given,  but 
school  in  connection  with  tlie  James’s-street  Manual  not  in  the  manual  depai-tment  ? — No ; I have  iiotliing 
Instruction  School.  whatever  to  do  with  it,  further  than  that  we  are 

23959.  We  have  had  a very  full  account  of  that  responsible  for  the  registration  in  connection  with  the 
school  already  from  Sir  James  Low.  Is  there  any-  school — to  see  that  the  register  is  properly  kept,  with 
thing  you  would  wish  to  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  pro-  a view  to  earn  the grant. 

fieiency  of  tlie  pupils  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  educa-  23964,  You  don’t  actively  teach  in  the  manual 
tion  given?—  There  is  only  one  thing,  if  1 might  be  instruction  department  at  all  ? — No. 
allowed,  sir,  that  I would  like  to  emphasize,  and  that  23965.  And  you  have  a knowledge  of  these  boys 
is  the  absolute  inducement  which  this  manual  instruc-  from  their  'vork  in  the  ordinary  subjects? — Yes. 
tiou  makes  to  those  boys  to  attend  tlie  school  at  all.  23966.  Do  you  find  they  improve  in  liahitsof  order 

Those  boys  come  from  a very  low  class  in  the  city ; at  as  they  go  on  in  the  session,  from  attending  the  manual 

a very  early  age  they  are  earning  very  considerable  instruction  class? — Yes;  I have  very  strong  ideas 
iv-ages,  and  getting  quite  beyond  the  control  of  their  regarding  that.  I strongly  approve  of  manual  instruc- 
parents ; and,  while  at  the  ordinary  evening  schools  tion  in  all  phases  of  school  life  ; the  habit  of  pains- 
under  the  Dundee  School  Board  the  most  of  the  boys  taking  industry  that  is  involved  is  most  beneficial, 
attending  it  are  there  in  obedience  to  their  parents,  '23967.  You  think  it  develops  liabits  of  accuracy? 
tlie  boys  that  come  to  our  school  are  quite  beyond  the  — Yes. 

control  of  their  parents,  and  would  not  attend  ours  or  23968.  Of  observation? — Yes,  and  application, 

any  other  evening  school  were  it  not  for  the  induce-  23969.  It  sharpens  the  wits  of  the  children? — 

ment  held  out  by  this  manual  instruction.  Unquestionably. 

23960.  What  is  there  in  this  manual  school  that  is  23970.  Coming  to  the  general  question,  don’t  you 
so  attractive  ? Is  it  the  pleasure  of  doing  work  or  the  think  if  manual  instruction  has  such  good  results  in 
expectation  that  it  will  enable  them  to  earn  higher  an  evening  school,  it  might  be  useful  in  a day  school 

wages  ? — It  is  the  pleasure  in  acquiring  a deftness  and  as  well  ? — I have  no  he.sitation  in  asserting  that, 

skill  in  handling  tools,  and  the  satisfaction  of  after-  23971.  Of  course  in  an  appropriate  form  ; not  ne- 
wards  being  able  to  make  little  articles  for  themselves,  cessarily  woodwork  ? — Not  necessarily  woodwork. 

23961.  They  can  come  to  this  school  without  for-  23972.  1 mean  woodwork  for  the  higher  standards 
feiting  wages  or  earnings  during  tlie  day  ? — Quite  so.  and  a simple  form  of  instruction  for  the  younger 

23962.  Do  you  find  a great  improvement  in  their  pupils? — Yes,  those  in  the  lower  standards. 
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FITFY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th.  1897, 
AT  11  o’clock,  A.M., 

Afc  the  Antient-  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hok.  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.q.,  in  the  Chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rkv.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; The  Right 
Rev,  Monsignor  Mollov,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson, 
D.D. ; and  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Professor  TliOiiAS  H.  Teegan,  Professor  of  Matliematics,  and  Piincipal,  MaiTborough-street 
Training  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


23973.  CnAiRMAN. — You  are  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  Principal  of  the  Marlborough-t=treet  Traiii- 
iog  College  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

23974.  1 believe  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  some 
evidence  upon  the  course  of  iustruction  in  the  female 
di'pai-tment  of  the  Marlborougli-street  Training 
College,  outside  the  ordinary  literary  programmes'! — 
Yes,  ray  lord.  The  female  Queen’s  Scholars  rise  at 
6.30  in  the  morning,  make  their  beds,  brush 
their  dormitories,  and  afterwards  dust  their  dornsi- 
tories.  Tliey  me  down  at  hiUf-past  sisvcn  for  roll-call, 
and  then  at  morning  devotions  from  lialf-i)ast  seven  to 
eight.  At  eiglit  o’clock  they  have  breakfast  until 
h^f-past  eight.  Then  some  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars 
return  to  the  dormitoiies  to  dust  them  ; others  take 
■cliai'ge  of  the  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and  forks, 
and  clean  them,  and  then  arrange  tliem  in  presses. 
Later  in  the  day  they  lay'  the  di;mcr  table,  and, 
in  turn,  prepare,  twice  a %veek,  a complete  dinner 
for  the  students,  who  dine  at  one  table — twelve 
students.  They  wash  the  dinner  glasses,  and  take 
charge  of  the  dessert  service  and  table  linen ; and, 
in  turn,  they  nurse  the  sick.  They  prepare,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  kitchen,  under  the  direction  of  the  cook, 
toast  and  tea,  beef  tea,  and  other  tilings  which 
may  be  ordered  by  the  medical  officer. 

23975.  Who  are  the  sick'! — Any  Queen's  Scholar 
who  may  be  sick. 

23976.  I suppose  they  are  not  many? — Not  many, 

I am  glad  to  say.  They  superintend  the  collection 
■and  distribution  of  the  clothes  for  the  laundry ; they 
mark  the  clothing.  They  make  most  of  the  household 
linen,  such  as  pillow-cases,  sheets,  &c.,  and  repaii'  it. 
They  do  small  little  carpentry  jobs,  such  as  tying  the 
cords  of  a window,  repairing  a hole  in  the  floor,  or 
things  like  that — .small  little  jobs  of  carpentry  which 
are  necessary  in  an  establishment  of  the  kind.  They 
keep  the  studies  and  the  cloakroom  in  order.  These 
are  the  domestic  duties.  In  addition,  all  receive  prac- 
tical instruction  in  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten, 
I may  observe,  is  now  included  in  the  theory  of 
method  as  one  of  the  compulsory  subjects  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

23977.  As  far  as  the  teacher’s  course  is  concerned, 
you  mean  that  eveiy  female  Queen’s  Scholar  now  has 
to  learn  liow  to  give  instruction  in  kindergarten  ? — 
Well,  is  subjected  to  a theoretical  examination  in 
kindergai-ten. 

23978.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  a 
theoretical  examin.ation  and  being  able  to  give  in- 
struction ? — A very  great  distinction.  For  instance, 
vou  may  obtain  theoretical  kncwledge  from  a book, 
imt  it  does  not  follow  you  can  go  into  a school  and  give 
the  instruction  efficiently  in  addition.  The  Queen’s 
Scholars  get  instruction  in  the  infants’  school,  ])iactical 
instruction  from  the  teacher  of  the  infant.s'  school,  and 
they  take  part  in  the  instniction;  that  is,  in  other 


words,  they  are  trained  to  give  practical  instruction 
in  kindergarten.  All  the  Q\ieeii’s  Scholars  receive 
instruction  in  practical  cookery,  and  all  have  to  attend 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

23979.  Do  the  Queen’s  Scholars  ever  go  down  into 
the  kitchen  to  take  part  in  cooking  the  dinner  that  is 
to  he  consumed  by  theinsch'es  afterwards  ? — I pointed 
out  a short  while  ago  that  in  turn  they  prepare 
a dinner  for  a set  of  Queen’s  Scholars  twice  a 
week. 

23980.  To  be  used  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars?— Ye,s, 
a complete  dinner.  All  receive  instruction  in  practi- 
cal cook<‘ry,  and  we  had  instruction  in  dairying — that 
is  in  butter-making,  but  it  was  left  oil'  a year  ago 
owing  to  the  new  programme,  which  was  (juite  new 
to  us.  But  I intend  to  take  it  up  now  for  the  coming 
session.  There  is,  of  course,  domestic  economy  and 
hygiene ; these  are  subjects  outside  tlie  ordinary 
classification  prograimue  iu  which  instruction  is  given 
to  the  female  Queen’s  Scholars. 

23981.  Do  you  consider  that  the  ordinary  pro- 
gramme and  an  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the 
course  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  training 
of  teachers  for  giving  instruction  in  hand  and  eye 
training  ? — No,  I think  it  is  not. 

23982.  What  ai-e  the  defects  in  the  College  curri- 
culum in  this  respect  1 — The  programme  for  classifica- 
tion on  which  the  examinations  are  held  at  tlieeudof 
the  course  is  a first-rate  programme  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  literature  and  mathematics,  but  there 
are  for  womeji  thirteen  subjects  on  that  programme ; 
two  of  these — drawing  and  needlework — are  adapted 
for  hand  and  eye  training.  For  men  there  are  sixteen 
subjects ; only  one  of  these — drawing — is  adapted  to 
hand  and  eye  training.  I then  say  that  that  ]>ro- 
gramme,  while  it  is  aduiirably  suited  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  literature  and  mathematics,  excludes  to 
too  great  an  extent  those  subjects  of  practical  train- 
ing. I think  that  a course  should  he  iatroduced  into 
rhe  colleges  for  practical  training  alone. 

23983.  What  changes  would  you  think  it  desirable 
should  be  introduced  into  the  training  system  in 
order  to  render  the  training  of  teachers  more]jractical  ? 
First  of  all,  this  programme  in  literature  and  matlie- 
matics might  terminate— that  is,  the  course  might 
terminate — at  a definite  time  in  the  training  course, 
and  the  certificate  might  be  awarded  as  the  i-esult  of 
an  examination  then  held.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
course  should,  I tliiiik,  be  demoted  to  the  following 
subjects  for  women  ; — Practical  cookery,  domestic 
science,  horticulture,  dairying,  an  elementary  course  of 
physical  and  natural  science,  practical  kindeigarfen, 
whicli  should  include  object  lessons  in  physiail  and 
natural  sciences,  and  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
botany,  and,  yierliaps,  some  instruction  in  laundry 
work.  I should  like,  my  lord,  tir  make  a remark 
with  reference  to  the  coiii-se  of  physical  and  natural 
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science  for  women  ; I think  these  subjects  shoulci  be 
specially  taught  with  reference  to  horticulture,  in  their 
relation  to  horticulture,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  agri- 
culture. I jotted  down  here  a few  of  the-  heads  of  .such 
a course.  I don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  material 
to  mention  them.  In  physical  science,  for  instance — 
this  is  merely  an  outline,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
programme  by  any  means — in  physical  science,  I.,  the 
different  states  of  iiiatter,  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  general  properties  of  matter;  II.,  weight, 
equilibrium,  centre  of  gravity  ; III.,  water  ; its  com- 
position, dissolving  properties,  pure,  impure,  and 
distilled,  evajioration,  clouds,  rain,  Ac,  ; TV.,  ex- 
pansion, thennometer,  and  so  on  ; V,,  the  atmo- 
sphere; its  properties,  piessure,  ventilation,  the 
barometer ; VI.,  elementary  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, which  should  be  very  elementary ; VII., 
Ijn-ht,  luminous  and  opaque  bodies,  letlection, 
shadows,  twilight,  rainbow,  plain  ajid  convex  mirror.s, 
elementary  principles  of  sound,  fn  natural  science 
the  first  head  would  be  the  three  kingdoms  of  natui'e, 
vegetable  life,  living  and  non-living  things;  difference 
between  plants  and  animals,  members ; structure  and 
or"-anization  of  plants,  life  of  plants,  roots,  stem,  buds, 
folia '^e,  insects  injurious  to  plants;  flowers,  general 
description,  receptacles,  relation  of  parts,  essential 
leaves  of  flowers,  protection,  respiration,  propagation 
and  fertilisation  ; tbe  proiierbies  of  soils.  That  is  the 
course  I should  recommend  for  women — that  is,  that 
there  should  be  a special  course  of  instruction 
criven  on  those  subjects,  and  that  that  instruction 
should  be  practical.  There  should  be  experi- 
ments in  physical  science,  in  lioi-ticulture,  in 
aviiculture,  and  that  course  should  include  teach- 
in"  object  lessons  on  those  subjects.  The  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course  should  be 
practical  and  oial,  and,  perhaps,  to  a less  extent, 
a written  examination,  which  I think  should  be  very 
short  in  subjects  of  that  class.  In  order  to  carry 
that  out,  there  would  be  several  courses  open 
but  I think  the  best  might  be  to  extend  the 
present  course  of  training,  which  consists  of  two 
sessions  of  ten  montlis,  to  a third  session.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  session  the  instruction  in  literature 
and  mathematics  should  cease  and  the  third  session 
should  be  entirely  devoted  to  training  in  those 
branches  which  1 have  indicated,  an  examination 
shoull  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  those 
branches  and  until  the  teachers  satisfied  the  examiners 
at  that,  examination,  certificates,  which  they  had 
obtained  in  the  ])receding  year  might  be  withheld. 
There  are  other  courses,  other  means  by  which  it 
might  be  done,  but  I think  myself  that  the  course  I 
have  indicated  would  be  the  must  effective. 

23984.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  course  of 
practical  instruction  for  men  : I suppose  there  are 
some  things  wMch  may  be  taken  in  common  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

23985.  Will  you  supplement  what  you  have  said 
for  women  with  what  you  think  might  be  further 
introduced  as  regards  men ! — Subjects  such  as 
practical  cookery,  domestic  science,  dairying  and 
practical  kindergarten  are  hardly  subjects  for  men. 
But  for  men  I should  say,  practical  geometry,  drawing 
and  their  application  to  handicrafts,  practical 
agriculture  aud  horticulture,  physical  and  natural 
science,  the  course  in  physical  and  natural  science 
might  be  a lirtle  more  extensive  for  men  than  for 
women.  Wliat  I have  stated  with  reference  to  the 
course  of  exiimination  would  apjDly  to  men  equally  as 
ti.‘  women. 

23986.  t think  you  are  of  opinion  that  training 
colleges  can  deal  only  with  future  teachers? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

23987.  What  course  do  you  think  could  be 
adopted  with  advantage  to  introduce  practical 
training  among  the  present  teachers  1 — For  instance 
there  is  hand  and  eye  training,  and  the  course  I would 
surest  would  be  this,  that  a number  of  teachers 


who  have  certificates  in  drawing  and  who  are  known 
to  be  expert  at  drawing  and  in  handicraft,  should  be 
selected  by  the  Commissioners  and  a few  of  these 
should  be-  attached  to  each  inspector’s  district  in 
Ireland,  such  a number  as  would  be  decided  on  after 
cai'eful  consideration  by  the  Board  ; that  these  should 
commence  in  the  lai-ge  centres  of  population,  in  the 
towns  for  instance,  and  in  these  towns  assemble  the 
teachers  together,  the  teachers  of  the  town  and  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  instruct  them  in 
drawing.  First  instruct  them  thoroughly  in  drawing, 
a very  liigb  course  I don’t  think  would  be  iiecessary 
for  a beginning,  that  then  they  should  instiuct  them 
in  the  use  of  tools,  a very  short  course,  aud  then  the 
application  of  drawing  to  handici-aft,  the  one  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  other,  the  application  of 
drawing  to  handicraft  and  the  actual  work.  Then 
when  these  teachers  are  so  trained,  these  superinten- 
dents or  assistant  inspectors,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  should  sui)erintend  the  introduction  of 
drawing  aud  handicralt  into  the  schools  of  those 
teachers,  and  when  the  teachers  are  trained  in  the 
centres  of  population  they  should  then  held  confer- 
ences of  teachers  all  over  the  inspection  district  and 
assemble  them  for  a similar  course  of  instruction  and 
extend  it  through  the  towns  to  the  country  districts. 

23988.  Have  you  seen  the  system  in  operation 
anywhere  abr-oad? — Well,  not  that  system  exactly ; 
a system  has  sprung  up  in  Switzei'land,  which  is  not 
preciselv  that  system,  it  would  be  a little  too  slow 
for  us;  that  is  during  the  summer  vacations  courses 
of  inssraction  in  drawing  and  handicralt  are  held 
from  time  to  time  in  such  places  as  Bi(  nne,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Berne,  and  other  places.  The  teachers 
are  invited  to  attend  this  course  of  instruction,  the 
Communal  authorities,  and  .sometimes  tbe  authorities 
of  the  Canton,  bear  a certain  anio\int  of  expense  in  con- 
nection with  these  courses,  and  the  only  expense  the 
teacher  has  to  undergo  is  that  of  his  living  in  the  town 
during  the  course.  These  courses  are  sometimes  a 
month,  sometimes  six  weeks.  I think  thirteen  or  four- 
teen of  these  courses  have  been  held  already  in  various 
towns  in  Switzerland,  and  a considerable  number  iff 
teachers  have  received  instruction,  but  I might  point 
out  that  iu  general,  a teacher  in  Switzerland  has 
received  a better  training  to  enable  him  to  profit  by 
such  a course  of  training  than  a teacher  has  in 
Ireland,  because  manual  arts  are  to  a certain  extent 
essential  in  the  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  you  find 
people  up  in  the  mountains  who  are  very  expert  at 
these  manual  arts.  I think  that  would  be  a very 
slow  process  in  Ireland,  and  I could  hardly 
recommend  it  for  the  present.  Afterwards  in  ortlei- 
to  maintain  tlie  standard,  some  course  like  that  could 
be  adopted.  I have  here  a programme  of  one  of  the 
best  tiaining  colleges  in  Switzerland,  that  at 
Lausanne,  for  male  and  female  teachers,  and  tbe 
Professor  of  Physical  and  Natuial  Science  there 
gives  nineteen  houj-s  instruction  in  the  week, 
the  Professor  of  Drawing  gives  eleven,  the  Professor 
of  Handicraft  gives  four,  that  is  four  hours  for  wood- 
work and  eight  hours  for  modelling,  and  then  for  book- 
binding and  things  like  that,  six  hours,  two  houi-s 
instruction  in  domestic  economy  are  given  for  females 
and  fourteen  Incurs  for  needlewoik. 


Dublin. 
Wot.  It.  1897. 
Professor  T. 
H.  Teegan. 


23989.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— What  do  you 
consider  the  main  purpose  of  a training  college  to 
be?— Principally  to  train  teachers  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  your  Grace,  and  to  a certain  extent,  of 
course,  to  improve  their  general  education. 

23990.  But  I take  it  that  the  improvement  of  their 
general  education  ought  to  come  in  only  as  a means 
to  an  end  ? — Pi-ecisely. 

23991.  The  primary  object  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  college  being  to  train  them  in  the 
art  of  teaching? — Quite  so. 

23993.  Now  do  you  think  that  in  our  present 
system  sufficient  prominence  is  given  to  that  main 
object  of  the  training  colleges? — Do  you  mean  with 
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Dublin.  reference  to  the  hand  and  eye  training,  oi*  the  whole 
Nov.lo.im.  course? 

— 23993.  I iiave  said  nothing  about  hand  and  eye 

Professor  T,  training.  Mv  question  was  a general  one.  Do  you 

think  that  in  our  present  system  of  working  the 
training  colleges,  the  main  object  of  a training 
college  is  kept  sufficiently  in  tiew? — No,  I don’t 
think  so. 

23994.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  set  up  a proper 
system  of  training  in  reft^rence  to  inanusl  instruction, 
or  hand  and  eye  trrdning,  without  considering  lhe 
general  system  of  the  ti-ainiiig  colleges,  considering  it 
as  a whole,  and  to  a certain  extent  re-eustiug  if? — I 
certainly  think  you  cannot. 

23995.  Then  I liave  to  ask  you  in  what  way  do 
you  think  that  more  prominence  could  be  given  to 
the  main  object  of  the  rraining  colleges  than  is  at 
present  given? — Well,  I have  indicated  one  course, 
by  extending  the  course  for  an  additional  year. 

23996.  My  reason  for  putting  the  question  was 
that  you  said  there  were  several  ways ; you  have  indi- 
cated the  one  which  you  prefer ; it  may  be  a help  to 
us  to  have  a variety  of  courses  to  choose  from;  the 
first  plan,  you  say,  is  an  extension  of  the  course,  that 
is  a prolongation  of  it  ? — To  another  year. 

23997.  In  answer  to  Lord  Belmore  you  said 
another  session  ; I take  it  that  by  a session  you  mean 
a College  year  ? — Yes,  ten  months. 

23998.  So  that  in  your  plan  of  reform,  the  training 
course  should  be  extended  into  a course  of  thi-ee  years, 
instead  of  two  1 — Quite  so. 

23999.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  there  is  no 
such  training  course  recognized,  at  all  events  as  a 
general  thing,  anywhere  in  these  countries  ? — Not  in 
Irelatsd, 

24000.  Nor  in  England  or  Scotland  ? — Not  recog- 
nised by  the  Department. 

24001.  I am  not  speaking  of  exceptional  cases,  but 
of  the  general  framework  of  the  sj’stein? — Yes,  but 
in  most  European  countries  it  is  three. 

24002.  You  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  of  late  they 
have  introduced  a third  year  into  the  tiaining  system 
in  England,  at  least  to  some,  extent? — I have  heard 
something  about  that,  but  I cannot  say  whether  it  is 
recognised  by  the  Department. 

24003.  It  is,  you  will  find  it  in  the  Code ; I mention 
it  because  it  shows  a tendency  in  the  direction  you 
suggest.  Now,  so  mucli  for  your  first  plan ; what  aie 
the  other ]ilaus  that  you  have  to  suggest? — The  other 
plan  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  entrance 
examina.tion. 

24004.  Let  ine  fii'St  ask  you  another  question  about 
your  first  suggestion,  If  the  course  were  extended  to 
three  years,  what  length  of  time  would  you  give  to 
the  mere  instruction  of  the  students  in  the  different 
branches  of  school  leai'ning,  and  what  length  of  time 
would  you  give  to  their  training  in  the  art  of  teaching 
what  tliey  had  learned  1 — Do  you  mean  in  the  third 
year,  your  Grace  ? 

24005.  First  of  all,  I want  to  know  would  you  let 
the  woi'k  of  the  training  college,  in  those  two  sections 
of  it  that  I have  described,  run  on  concurrently  for 
the  whole  peiiod  of  three  years,  oi'  would  you  begin 
with  one  of  those  sections  and  finish  it  off  before 
taking  to  the  second  ? — First  of  all,  1 would  take  the 
literary  and  mathematical  course  at  present,  and  give 
prominence  to  those  subjects  for  the  first  two  sessions;  T 
would  not  exclude — I don’t  think  it  would  be  advisable 
— I would  not  exclude  entirely  those  other  subjects  to 
which  I have  referred. 

24006 . But  observe  ; I am  not  speaking  of  a distinc- 
tion of  subjects,  but  of  the  distinction  between  teach- 
ing people  certain  branches  of  learning,  and  training 
them  in  tlie  art  of  teaching  those  things  which  tliey 
have  themselves  learned ; my  fii-st  question  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is,  do  you  suggest  that  one 
portion  of  the  training  college  course,  the  first  portion 
of  the  course,  long  or  short  as  it  may  be,  should  be 
given  to  the  mere  instruction  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars 
ill  the  different  branches  of  learning,  and  that  the 


second  portion  of  the  course,  long  or  short  as  it  may 
be,  should  be  given  up  to  training  them  iu  the  art  of 
teaching  , vh.it  they  have  learned? — No,  your  Grace, 
] do  not ; what  I suggest  is  this,  that  the  first  portion 
of  the  course,  the  two  sessions,  should  be  principally 
.given  up  to  literature  and  mathematics,  and  that  the 
practiciil  teaching  should  go  on  at  the  same  time  iu 
those  subjects, 

24007.  By  practical  teaching,  you  apparently  mean 
teaching  them  how  to  teach  1 — Precisely  ; and  practical 
teaching  in  training  the  teachers  how  to  teach  those 
special  subjects  should  go  on  during  the  second  coiu-se, 

2400S.  I am  afraid  we  have  not  yet  got  this  funda- 
mental matter  thoroughly  cleared  up.  First,  there  is 
a di.stinction  between  two  classes  of  subjects ; on  the 
one  hand  there  are,  wliat  we  may  call  the  book  sub- 
jpcte,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  subjects, 
hand  and  eye  training,  and  so  on? — Quite  so. 

24009.  There  is  also  an  equally  important  distinc- 
tion between  two  -ither  things  wliich  are  separated  liy 
quite  a different  line  ; first,  teaching  a subject,  a scliool 
subject,  to  the  students  of  the  training  college,  and 
secondly,  training  those  students  in  the  art  of  teaching 
that  subject,  so  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to 
teach  it  efficiently  in  their  schools.  Now  will  you 
kindly  explain  your  view  clearly  upon  the  whole 
question,  bearing  in  mind  those  two  distinctions  which 
I have  pointed  out  ? — In  the  first  course  of  ten  months 
1 would  have  the  art  of  teacliiiig,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  the  subjects  themselves,  but  I would  confine  that 
almost  entirely  to  teaching  them  how  to  teach  tlie 
literary  and  mathematical  subjects. 

24010.  In  other  words,  you  would  confine  the 
work  of  the  training  college  student  practically  to 
the  book  subjects  as  distinct  from  what  we  may  term 
the  practical  subjects?— Q'oite  so. 

24011.  But  as  regards  the  book  subjects,  you  would 
do  the  two  things  that  I have  described ; you  would 
teach  those  subjects  to  the  students,  and  you  would 
train  them  in  the  art  of  teaching  these  subjects  after- 
wards to  their  pupils  in  the  schools? — Yes. 

24012.  Then  dolunder.stand  you  that  all  this  would 
go  on  for  two  years,  what  then  would  be  the  work  of 
the  third  year  ? — I would  just  do  the  same  with  the 
subjects  in  the  programme  for  practical  instruction. 

24013.  Now  you  have  fully  explained  to  us  one 
way  in  whicli  the  thing  could  be  done,  what  are  the 
other  ways? — That  is  the  best  way,  though  it  might 
press  a little  hard  on  our  teachers;  they  are  not 
wealthy  people,  and  three  years  in  a ti-aiuing  college 
might  press  hard  on  them.  The  other  way  would  be 
to  I'aise  somewhat  the  standard  of  the  entrance  exami- 
nation, in  order  that,  at  least  at  Christmas,  in  the 
second  year  of  residence,  the  literary  and  mathemati- 
cal examinations  might  be  held,  and  that  course 
finished,  and  the  remainder  of  that  session,  froru  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  Ju)ie,  devoted  to  this 
practical  course. 

24014.  You  mean,  I assume,  the  whole  work  of  the 
training  college  in  reference  to  the  practical  subjects? 
— Quite  so. 

24015.  That  is,  the  practical  subjects  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  ordinary  book  subjects? — Y’es, 
that  is  the  course  I liave  indicated  for  that  period. 

24016.  So  that,  as  regards  time,  you  would  firat 
distribute  the  course  in  the  training  college,  long  or 
short  as  it  might  be,  into  two  parts ; during  one  of 
these  parts  you  would  deal  with  the  subjects  to  which 
prominence  is  given  at  present,  but  in  the  other  jiart 
you  would  give  prominence  to  the  new  subjects  which 
we  apeak  of  as  the  practical  subjects.  This  being  so, 
would  you  have  throughout  the  whole  course  the  two- 
fold work  of  tlie  training  college  going  on,  the 
instruction  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  the  subjects 
and  also  their  instruction  in  the  method  of  teaching 
those  subjects  afterwards  to  the  pupils  in  tlieir 
schools?— I certainly  would. 

24017.  Now  is  there  any  other  way  that  occurs  to 
you  ? — The  other  way  would  be  I think  that  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science,  physical  science,  agriculture, 
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horticulture,  tlie  application  of  drawing  to  handicraft, 
should  he  given.  I think  a course  of  instruction 
in  these  is  in  itself  a-s  good  a means  of  educating 
teachers  as  your  literary  and  mathematical  pi'o- 
cranime ; I think  moreover  it  has  a more  far- 
reaching  influence;  I think  it  is  very  important 
in  a country  like  this  to  teach  people  how  to  do 
something  with  their  hands,  even  for  their  leisure 
time.  I think  it  is  very  important,  and  if  no  other 
com-se  could  be  adopted,  T world  then  be  in  favour 
of  <'i^•ing  equal  prominence  to  each  of  chose  courses, 
a year  to  each,  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  entrance 
oxamiuation. 

24018.  I saw  an  account  of  an  A merican  training 
college  where  a system  is  followed  aboun  training 
should  like  to  know  your  opinion.  There  are  two 
years  in  the  course ; the  first  year  is  given  up  to 
teaching  certain  subjects,  say,  liistory,  mathematics, 
creoyrapliy,  drawing,  and  so  forth  ; the  second  year  is 
then  given  to  the  training  of  the  students  in  the  art 
of  teaching  those  subjects  which  they  have  themselves 
been  taught ; do  you  think  that  such  a system  would 
work  well  1 — I do. 

24019.  Vou  see,  of  course,  how  it  differs  from  your 
suggestions'! — I do,  I think  it  would  be  better  that 
the  two  things  should  go  hand  in  liaiid. 

24020.  Bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  subjects,  von  consider  that  tlie  twofold 
work  of  the  training  college  should  go  on  concurrently 
over  both  those  classes! — In  that  course  in  the 
American  coliege,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  art 
of  teaching! 

24021  Oh,  no ; it  is  given  to  the  mere  teaching  of 
the  subjects  to  the  students  of  the  training  college; 
tliat  is  the  reason  why  I expressed  surprise  at  your 
answer! — I should  not  approve  of  that  plan. 

24022.  So  1 assumed.  Now  let  us  try  to  clear  up 
another  point.  You  spoke  of  instruction  in  kinder- 
garten as  part  of  the  work  in  a training  college ; it 
strikes  me  that  you  speak  of  kindergarten  as  if  it  was 
a branch  of  sehoolwork,  a thing  to  be  learned,  like 
Sfielling,  or  history  or  arithmetic! — Well,  unfortunately 
there  is  a text-book. 

24023.  You  do  not  think  that  kindergarten  should 
be  treated  in  a school  as  a thing  that  has  to  be  leai  ned ! 
—It  has  to  be  learned  from  a book  uufoi-tunately, 
theoretically,  in  order  to  suit  tlic  purpose  of  the  exami- 
nation ; my  idea  of  kindergarten  is  that  it  is  all 
practical  work  with  our  hands. 

24024.  Kindergavter.  is  not  at  all  a subject  to  be 
learned,  though  unfortunately  it  is  often  so  treated. 
It  represents  a method  of  instruction.  What  do  you 
consider  should  be  tbe  work  of  a training  college  in 
reference  to  kindergarten! — Practical  instruction  in 
the  school,  teaching  those  teachers  how  to  teach  little 
children  kindergarten. 

24025.  I am  afraid  we  are  on  different  lines.  But 
may  I ask  is  sufficient  prominence  at  present  given  to 
kindergarten  work  in  the  training  college,  as  far  as 
your  experience  goes! — Not  by  any  means,  it  has  to 
be  learned  from  a book,  a kind  of  theory  which  I think 
is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  tbe  teacher  lias  to 
read  and  study  these  books  for  an  examination. 

24026.  But,  as  regards  kindergarten  work,  you  recog- 
nise that  the  main  object  of  the  training  college  should 
be  to  see  that  the  students  wlien  they  are  turned  out 
as  trained  teachers  shall  know  how  to  apply  that 
theory — in  other  words,  to  do  kindergarten  work  in 
flieiv  schools  ! — Precisely ; I think  they  all  forget 
afterwards  wdiat  th(‘y  leained  from  these  books. 

24027.  Now  as  to  drawing,  to  what  extent  are  the 
female  Queen’s  scholars  in  your  training  college  in 
Marlborough-street  trained  in  reference  to  drawing ! 
— They  all  learn  drawing. 

24028.  What  is  the  character  of  the  examination 
which  they  are  to  pass  in  drawing  at  the  end 
of  tlieir  course! — It  is  a paper  set  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

24029.  But  I wish  to  know  what  precisely  does  it 
test  1 - I think  it  does  not  test  very  much. 


24030.  But,  much  or  little,  what  precisely  is  the  Dublin, 
thing  that  it  does  test ; does  it  not  test  the  teacher’s  i^i89T. 
power  of  drawing! — Of  drawing,  to  some  extent.  Profe^r  T 

24031.  Only  to  some  extent : but  does  it  test  any-  Tcegan.' 
thing  else,  to  any  extent ; I mean,  does  it  test  the 
power  of  teaching  drawing! — No,  it  does  not  test 
that  at  all, 

24032.  But  surely  it  is  obvious  that  this,  after  all, 
is  tlie  main  thing  that  a training  college  ouglit  to 
test ; iti  drawing,  for  iiist-ance,  the  real  object  of  the 
college  is  to  turn  out  people  not  merely  able  to  draw, 
but  able  to  teach  drawing ! — Quite  so.  For  instance, 

I think  a man  may  be  able  to  draw  splendidly,  yet 
would  fail  in  teaching  a class  of  little  children. 

24033.  1 merely  wish  to  know  from  you  whether 
you  do  not  agree  witli  me  that  in  reference  to  this 
subject  of  drawing,  the  main  work  which  a training 
college  ought  to  be  set  tn  do,  is  altogether  neglected 
at  present  in  the  training  college  of  which  you  have 
personal  experience ! — Quite  so. 

2+034.  Not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  anyone  in  the 
training  college;  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
system,  the  result  of  the  present  programme! — Tea, 

I understand. 

24035.  There  is  one  practical  subject  that  you  have 
as  yet  said  nothing  about;  that  is  music! — Instruction 
is  given  in  music  at  ))resent  to  all  our  Queen’s 
Scholars. 

24036.  Suppose  we  divide  the  subjects  taught  in 
schools  or  training  colleges  into  two  sections,  and 
speak  of  one  set  of  these  subjects  roxighly  as  bookwork, 
and  of  the  other,  as  practical  work ; to  which  of  tliese 
two  SBctionsdoyout'ainkthatmusiobelongs!— I thinki 
would  put  it  with  the  lattei'.  All  our  female  Queen’s 
Scholars  get  instruction  on  the  harmonium. 

24037.  I take  it  that  they  are  examined  at  the 
end  of  rhe  year ! — I’hose  who  wish  to  go  forward ; but 
all  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  siandard. 

24038,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  in 
music? — Mr.  Goodman  tests  them  on  the  actual  in- 
strument. 

24039.  That  is,  he  ascertains  whether  they  can 
play.  But  is  it  his  business  to  test  whether  they  can 
not  only  play  themselves,  but  teach  others  to  play,  in 
a word,  that  they  can  teach  music! — No.  The  head 
inspe  ctors,  wlien  they  are  holding  the  examination  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  may,  if  they  like,  give  an  oc- 
casional lesson  in  music. 

24040.  They  may  or  tliey  may  not,  and  T assume 
they  rarely  do.  But  as  to  Mr.  Goodman,  of 
course,  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  does  not  do  this  : ha 
has  only  to  carry  out  the  work  assigned  to  him  under 
the  programme! — Yes. 

24041.  You  have,  as  we  know,  in  the  Marlborough- 
street  Training  College,  as  in  all  the  other  training 
colleges,  a Professor  of  Method ! — Yes,  Dr.  Doherty 
is  Professor  of  Metliod. 

24042.  What  arc  your  special  subjects,  the  subjects 
that  you  yourself  teach  in  the  college? — Algebra, 
arithmetic,  and  book-keeping. 

24043.  Now,  who  instructs  the  students  of  the 
training  colleges  in  the  art  of  teaching  those  subjects, 
algebra,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  Euclid  ? — I 
teach  a series  of  lessons  to  them,  just  as  I teach  to  a 
class  ; I teach  a series  of  lessons  tlrat  I think  ought  to 
be  taught  in  National  schools,  and  ther:  Dr.  Doherty 
sees  that  these  are  put  in  pmctice,  and  they  teach 
these  lessons  before  him. 

24044.  That  is,  you  teach  certain  subjects  to  tbe  » 
students,  and  itis  not  your  business,  but  that  of  another 
professor,  to  teach  them  how  to  teach  those  subjects 
to  their  pupils  afterwards  in  their  schools.  Do 
you  not  think  it  wordd  be  a good  thing  in  a tvain'ng 
college  if  the  professor  who  teaches  airy  br-aneh  of 
school  work — let  us  say  book-keeping-— should  aiso 
teach  liLs  students  how  to  teach  book-keeping,  I n;>  !in 
that  he  should  be  professor,  not  merely  of  the  subject, 
but  professor  of  the  method  of  teaching  that  subject ! 

— -That  is  so,  and  that  is  the  case  practi-rally  w itb  us  ; 
although  I am  not  responsible  for  the  method,  1 give 
2 iK 
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a series  of  lessons  ia  book-kee[iing,  arithmetic,  ami 
algebra  to  all  the  Queen's  Scholars. 

24045.  But  my  question  was  about  quite  another 
thing  ; T asked  whether'  it  would  not  be  -well,  that  in 
addition  to  teaching  those  subjects  to  the  students, 
you  should  instruct  them  also  how  to  teach  those  sub- 
jects afterwards  in  their  schools : do  you  ag'-ee  with 
mo  that  each  jrrofessor  should  deal  • with  method  as 
regards  his  own  jtarticular  subjects,  instead  of  having 
in  the  training  colleges  such  abroad  line  of  distinction 
drawn  as  is  at  present  drawn,  between  tbe  subject 
and  the  method  of  teaching  that  subject? — Yes,  I 
think  if  you  had  jrrofessors  in  traiiring  colleges  wlio 
were  good  practical  teachers  themselves,  that  would' 
be  a very  good  course ; it  would  give  nrore  variety 
even  to  the  instruction  in  method. 

24046.  And  it  would  keep  more  clearly  iii  every- 
one’s view  tbe  main  object  of  a training  college? — 
Quite  so. 

24047.  That  is,  it  would  give  a tangible  reality  to 
the  idea,  wliiohis  at  present  obsciu'ed,  that  a training 
college  is  not  so  much  a place  for  teaching  particular 
subjects  to  students,  as  for  the  training  of  those 
students  in  the  art  of  teaching  these  subjects  after- 
wards in  their  schools  ? — That  is  the  worst  idea  about 
the  training  college,  that  it  is  an  institution  for 
bringing  teachers  up  to  a certain  standard  to  pass  in 
certain  subjects,'  and  the  idea  of  training  is  not 
sufficiently  kept  in'  view.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
School  of  Medicine  to  prepare  in  Arts. 

24048.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  a distinction,  such 
as  that  between  instruction  in  Medicine  and  instruction 
in  Arts.  A distinction  between  different  branches  of 
leai'ning  is  one  thing  : and  a distinction  between  the 
instruction  of  a person  in  a given  branch  of  learning  i 
and  the  training  of  that  person  in  the  art  of  teaching 
what  be  has  learned,  is  another,  and  a very  different 
thing.  We  are  agreed  as  to  tliat? — Quite  so,  your 
Grace. 

24049.  Mr.  Redogtox. — You  stated  that  niueteen 
hours  a week  were  given  to  the  study  of  natural 
science  in  the  training  college  at  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 

24050.  That  includes  the  lessons  given  to  each 
class? — Yes. 

24051.  I find  in  the  1st  class  only  one  hour  a ■week 
is  given  to  natural  science,  in  the  2nd  class  three 
hours  a week  is  given  to  the  study  of  mineralogy,  in 
the  3rd  class  three  hours  a week  is  given  to  physical 
science,  aiid  in  the  4th  class  three  hours  a week  is 
given  to  botanical  science  ? — That  is  all  the  better,  I 
think,  not  to  have  the  students  all  together. 

24052.  1 think  you  said  that  they  gave  more  time 
to  the  study  of  natural  science  than  in  our  colleges  ? — 
Certainly,  we  practically  give  none.  In  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College  there  is  no  instruction 
in  physical  or  natural  science. 

24053.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
having  a Science  and  Art  class  i — Yes,  but  we  have 
to  prepare  for  your  examination  a1,  the  end  of  the 
course. 

21054.  But  we  accept  a certificate  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  connection  with  our  science 
examinations  : and  an  organized  science  class  under 
that  Department  could  be  established  in  the  college? 
— Yes,  but  if  you  have  sixteen  subjects  to  prepare 
for  the  Board’s  examination,  there  is  no  time  for 
that. 

24055.  I find  also  in  this  programme  that 
»while  nineteen  hours  a week  are  given  to  natural 
science,  128  hours  are  given  to  all  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  literai-y  and  mathematical  coui'se  ? —Yes, 
they  are  taught  in  very  .small  sections,  that  is  a small 
college. 

24056.  But  the  fair  way  is  to  compare  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  natural  science  with  the  time  given 
to  other  subjects.  They  give  1 28  hours  to  writing, 
German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  and  paedogogy? 
— Yes. 

24057.  And  they  only  give  six  hours  a -week  to  the 
study  of  method  : would  you  say  they  are  in  ad'vance 


of  us  in  that  matter  2 — Those  subjects  you  have  read 
out  there,  jiaedogogy,  French,  German,  and  so  on 
that  is  very  much  in  advance  of  ours.  ’ 

24(158.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  give  only  six  hours 

a week  in  all  the  classes  to  the  study  of  method  ? I 

think  it  is  not  so  bad  ; they  liave  four  yeai's  there 
rememljer,  in  the  training  colleges. 

24050.  Cii-viUMA^J. — D.o  tiiey  go  at  a younger  age? 
Yes,  tliey  are  sixteen. 

24060.  In  Germany,  they  go  for  six  years  to  the 
tiaining  colleges? — Y’es.  Three  ycais  in  France,  but 
females  have  only  two  year's  in  Switzerland  in  most 
of  the  colleges. 

24061.  Mr.  Hedjsgton. — I see  they  give  eighteen 
hours  a week  for  the  study  of  the  violin  ?--  Yes 
music  is  a great  suhject  theie,  they  are  brought  into 
the  practising  schools,  and  teachers  and  pupils  work 
together  at  these  instruments. 

240()2,  They  only  give  two  hour.?  a week  for  the 
study  of  domestic  economy? — But  look  at  the  four- 
teen hours  after  that  for  work  peculiar  to  women, 
two  hours  a week  is  not  bad  for  domestic  economy, 
for  they  give  fourteen  hours  for  needlework,  liouse- 
huhl  duties,  and  thing.?  of  that  class.  "What  1 would 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  handicraft,  i)hysical  and 
natural  science,  are  com|7ulsory  subjects,  and  have  to 
be  taught  as  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  T think 
that  is  more  important  than  geogi'aphy,  quadratic 
equations,  or  the  binomial  theorem.  I don’t  see  tiie 
good  of  giving  a high  course  of  instruction  to  teachers 
in  geometry  and  algebra.  I don’t  see  what  benefit  it 
will  be  to  the  country  afterward.?. 

2406.3.  But  they  teach  geometry,  and  yet  you  say 
it  is  no  use? — I don’t  wish  to  say  it  is  no  use.  It  is 
too  high  a course,  and  should  not  usurp  the  place  of 
raor(!  useful  instruction ; tlie  programme  is  not  high, 
but  the  actual  examination  in  geometry  is  so  hi^h 
that  a great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  los(;  in  preparing 
for  it. 

24064.  Would  you  leave  out  any  of  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  our  training  college  course? — I don’t 
think  you  could.  I would  alter  the  teaching  of 
geogi'aphy  considerably ; we  have  too  much  local 
geography;  I don’t  see  whatadvantage  it  is  to  people 
to  learn  by  rote  the  heights  of  tlie  peaks  of  tlic  Alps. 
I was  on  every  one  of  them,  but  never  got  any  idea 
of  their  height  until  I got  near  them.  The  populations 
of  little  towns  and  the  lengths  of  rivers — I had  to  learn 
them,  but  I don’t  know  them  now.  f would  omit  all 
that  class  of  work,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  that  a teacher  going  through  a training  college 
should  be  able  to  make  experiments  in  horticulture, 
agriculture,  and  physicalscience,  to  take  up  his  leisure 
hours,  even  if  he  were  never  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  the  school,  than  to  be  able  to  call  out  heights  of 
mountains  and  the  lengths  of  rivers. 

24065.  Is  it  necessary  to  know  tlie  lengths  of 
rivers? — If  you  look  into  the  examinations  for  some 
years  you  will  find  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  the 
iieights  of  mountains,  lengths  of  rivers,  and  |>ojnilations 
of  towns  and  districts. 

24066.  I see  in  an  examination  pajicr  now  before 
me,  “ Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  to  show  the 
jn'incipal  rivers  and  mountains,"  it  does  not  say 
heights  and  lengths  ? — Y’ou  have  reduced  that  very 
much,  and  the  programme  is  greatly  improved. 

24067.  And  geography  is  optional  in  the  third 
year  ?— Yes. 

24068.  Monsignor  Mollov.  — Is  experimental 
physics  taught  at  present  iu  the  training  college  of 
which  yon  are  the  principal  ? — No,  sir  ; it  is  not. 

24069.  Has  it  been  taught  in  the  past  ? — Yes,  Dr. 
Doherty  used  to  teach  it. 

24070.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  given  up  ? — Last 
year  under  the  new  programme;  Dr.  Doherty  will 
be  here  immediately. 

24071.  I am  speaking  of  your  own  college,  the 
college  of  which  you  are  principal  ? — Not  of  the  male 
department,  of  the  female  department. 
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2407'2.  Is  elementary  science  taught  in  the  female 
department? — Oh,  never  taught  iu  tJie  female  depart- 
ment. 

24073.  I find  in  the  programme  under  which  you 
teacli  at  present,  that  the  various  branches  of  science 
.are  put  down  as  alternatives  to  one  another? — Op- 
tional. 

24074.  They  are  optional  in  this  sense  that  a pupil 
wanting  1k)  get  first  division  of  first  class  may  take 
any  one  of  twelve  subjects  ? — Yes. 

24070.  And  among  these  twelve  occur  seven 
scientitic  subjects? — You  are  speaking  of  lir.st 
division  of  first,  but  that  hardly  counts,  there  are  so 
very  few  in  the  training  colleges. 

24076.  That  is  the  highest  standard  of  classification 
to  which  a teacher  can  attain  ? — Yes. 

24077.  All  Option  is  aliowedhetweentwelvedifferent 
subjects  ? — Quite  so. 

24078.  Amongst  these,  there  are  seven  science 
subjects,  namely,  mathematics,  mathematical  physics, 
experimental  physios,  chemistry,  phy.siology,  geology, 
and  botany ; and  of  these  seven  subieefs  together 
with  the  other  five,  he  can  only  choose  one  ? — Yes. 

24079.  A teacher  may  be  prepared  to  teach  one  of 
these  .subjects,  but  he  cannot  be  jirepared  to  teach 
any  of  the  others ; and  it  is  optional  for  him  to 
choose.  Therefore  your  teachers  will  go  out,  some  of 
them  qualified  to  teach  botany,  some  to  teach  geology, 
some  to  teach  clieniistry,  some  to  teach  physics,  and 
some  to  teach  imitliematics? — As  a matter  of  fact  it 
hardly  comes  to  tliat,  there  are  very  few  first  of  first 
candidates  in  training  colleges ; if  you  look  at  columu 
3 of  the  now  programme  you  will  find  a teacher  can 
only  take  one  of  these  optional  subjects, 

24080.  That  is  what  I say? — It  is  optional  with 
him  to  a certain  extent  to  select  a subject,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  will  consult  with  the  professor  who 
is  iu  charge  of  these  subjects,  and  all  the  students 
•will  likely  take  the  same. 

240S1.  Then  all  the  students  will  be  prepared  to 
•teach  the  same  subject?— As  a rule  they  will. 

24('82.  That  one  may  be  geology  ? — It  may  be  any- 
one. 

24083.  It  may  be  botany  or  mathematical  physics, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  professor  woo 
teaches  them  or  of  the  principal  of  the  college? — • 
Yes. 

24084.  But  he  would  he  quite  unprepared  to  teach 
the  general  principles  of  science  ? — Quite  so. 

240S5.  I)o  you  consider  that  a good  system  ? — No, 
I have  just  been  finding  fault  with  it. 

24086.  The  system  you  propose  is  entirely  different 
from  that ; it  is  that  certain  general  principles 
underlying  science  should  be  set  fortli  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  tliat  these  should  be  taught  to  all,  and 
all  required  to  learn  them  ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

24087.  Is  not  that  u very  much  better  system  ? — 
That  is  the  system  I have  suggested ; I think  it  is 
only  right  to  state  that  I don’t  know  whether  the 
piofessors  or  my  colleague,  Dr.  Doherty,  share  my 
views  in  this  matter,  I have  consulted  no  one,  these 
are  entirely-  my  own  views,  and  none  of  my  colleagues 
are  responsible. 

24088.  At  all  events  your  views  are  quite  at 
variance  with  this  alternative  system,  by  which  one 
only  out  of  twelve  subjects  can  be  chosen  by  the 
pupil-;  and  you  are  in  favour  of  a system  under 
which  all  should  be  taught  certain  general  principles 
of  science,  and  be  prepared  to  teach  them? — Yes,  I 
would  do  away  with  the  selection  of  optional  subjects 
altogether. 

24089.  Mr.  Molloy.—You  have  not  given  us  up 
to  the  present  any  iiiforuiiitiiiu  as  to  the  students  who 
attend  Marlborough-street  College,  if  I mistake  not 
they  may  be  classed  teachers  already  in  charge  of 
schools  or  ))ersons  qualifying  themselves  TO  become 
teachers  of  schools?  Quite  so. 

24090.  Have  you  many  of  the  former  class,  those 
already  in  charge  of  schools?— We  had  last  year 
thirty  girls  of  chat  claa.s,  and  the  present  year  we 
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have  fourteen : the  vast  majority  are  students  D^a. 

who  come  in  for  the  two  years’  course,  but  the  lO,  1897. 

fourteen  femalc-s  at  present  are  either  assistants  or  T. 

principals  in  charge  of  schools.  And  there  are  150  ji_  Teegan- 
sbudents  in  the  college  altogether,  that  is  136  for  the 
two  years’  course,  and  fourteen  for  the  one  years 
coui^s'e.  I have  not  said  anything  about  the  one 
year’s  course,  because  I think  the  number  attending 
that  course  will  decrease  from  year  to  year. 

24091.  What  propo.sal  do  you  make  iu  the  case  of 
these  fourteen  ?— I should  be  in  favour  of  extending 
their  course  for  another  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
break  up  their  year  into  two  courses,  and  I don’t  s^ 
any  course  I could  recommend  except  to  extend  their 
course  to  two  years. 

24092.  Is  not  that  a very  important  element  in  the 
training  college  history,  namely,  persons  who  come 
in,  already  in  charge  of  schools,  and  want  to  improve 
their  system  of  teaching  1 — Yes,  but  those  are  falling 
away,  and  in  the  future  years  we  will  hardly  have 
any. 

24093.  How  many  untrained  teachers  are  in  charge 
of  National  schools  ? — 1 never  made  up  those  statistics, 
there  are  a large  number,  but  I understand  frera  the 
authorities  of  other  colleges  that  the  number  of  such 
teachers  claiming  admission  to  colleges  is  decreasing 
from  year  to  year. 

24094.  Have  you  heard  there  are  upwards  of  2,000 
untrained  teachers  suitable  by  age  and  otherwise  for 
training  ? — I have  no  doubt  thei’e  are,  but  a great 
many,  I daresay,  are  old  teachers. 

24095.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  the  training 
of  those  people'? — I would  add  a year  to  their  course. 

24096,  Do  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  coming 
up  to  Marlborough-street? — Oh,  certainly. 

24097.  But  still  you  find  that  last  session  they 
were  only  fourteen  out  of  150  ! — Yes,  and  thirty  the 
year  before. 

24098.  Had  you  a greater  number  of  applications 
from  people  of  that  kind?— There  were  anumbei-  who 
applied  this  year,  who  were  subjected  to  a test 
examination  at  the  local  centres,  and  some  of  tliese 
failed,  some  failed  to  come  to  the  examination  and 
others  failed  at  the  examination. 

24099.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  make 
some  pro^vision  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
of  per.sous  already  in  charge  of  schools  ? — Yes,  we 
give  them  an  opportunity ; there  is  a course  of  ten 
months  open  to  them. 

24100.  You  started  by  saying  that  you  proposed 
to  give  a two  years’  course ; Iww  would  you  expect 
these  ])eople  to'  be  away  from  their  own  schools  for 
two  years? — I cannot  help  that;  I did  not  touch  on 
the  one  year’s  course  people ; but  I say  if  you  •want  to 
train  these  one  year’s  peojjle  in  those  subjects  of 
practical  education,  which  I have  already  read  out, 
you  cannot  do  it  within  the  one  year,  and  the  only 
course  is  to  extend  it. 

24101.  Then  it  practically  comes  to  this  that 
upwards  of  2,000  untrained  teachers,  iu  many  respects 
eligible  for  training,  must  leinain  out  in  the  cold  ? — 

There  is  a training  college  open  to  them. 

24102.  Coming  up  for  two  years?— It  is  open  to 
them  at  present.  They  may  come  or  not  as  tliey 
please  ; but  if  you  want  to  introduce  these  subjects  of 
practical  education  for  these  one  year’s  students  you 
must  give  them  a longer  course. 

24103.  Chairman. — 1 think  you  said  that  a great 
many  oftliese  2,000  teachers  !u-e old  teachei-s ?— Yes. 

241u4.  And  they  are  not  likely  to  take  up  any  new 
subject  or  come  to  the  training  college  at.  a.l, — people 
past  middle  age? — A groat  many  of  them  must  be. 

24105.  Monsignor  Molloy, — You  say  it  would 
require  two  years  to  carry  out  an  ideal  system  of 
training  ?— I said  three- 

24106.  But  cannot  students  obtain  some  kind  of 
training  in  these  ))i-actical  subjects  in  one  year,  and 
is  it  not  better  to  do  a useful  thing  imperfectly  than 
to  leave  it  altogether  undone  ?— Certainly,  that  is 
wliat  we  are  doing  at  present. 

2 Y 2 
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24107.  Then  you  agree  that  if  it  be  fouml  practi- 
- cally  impossible  to  get  the  teachei's  up  for  a two  yoiirs’ 
course,  it  may  still  be  a good  thiug  to  get  them  u]j  for 
one  year  1 — Certainly  j but  if  yoiMulopt  tlie  system  of 
hand  and  eye  traming  in  local  centres,  you  can  bring 
teacl'ers  of  that  class  and  train  them. 

24108.  Mr.  Mollov. — Do  you  mean  to  convey 
juactically  that  the  2,000  teachers  are  okl  teachers? — 
I have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  their  age,  but  1 should 
think  a great  many  of  them  must  be. 

24109.  Isicnoba  fact  that  a monitor  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  monitorial  course  can  Ijecome  a (irincipal 
teacher  of  tlie  third  class,  and  on  the  conchi.sion  of 
tiie  July  examinations  last  year  a xiumher  of  these 
were  appointed,  none  being  over  eighteen  j-ears  of  age  ? 
— Quite  possible.  A monitor  ^^•ho  is  apjiointed  a 
teacher  from  being  a monitor  ought  nob  to  be  brought 
into  a training  college  for  a one  year's  course,  because 
he  chances  to  be  principal  or  assistant.  1 tiiink  he 
ought  to  be  brought  in  for  the  existing  course. 

24110.  "What  was  the  highest  classification  that 
any  of  your  teadiers  last  year  aimed  at  by  coming  up 
to  the  college ?— Column  3 of  the  new  programme; 
all  went  in  except  oue  man  ; that  would  entitle 
them  under  certain  conditions  to  second  of  first. 

24111.  Had  you  any  applications  for  first  class 
among  those  candidates  for  training? — Yes;  all  the 
senior  division  were  applicants  for  first  class  under  the 
new  programme. 

24112.  Weil,  first  of  first  ? — One  only. 

24113,  There  were  247  in  training,  and  only  one 
was  a candidate  lor  first  of  first  ? — ^Yes ; I had  no 
girls. 

24114.  Had  you  any  for  second  of  tii-st  ? — Yes;  all 
the  senior  division,  both  men  and  women.  Column  3 
of  the  new  lirogiamme  would  entitle  them  to  second 
of  first  at  the  last  examination  provided  they  made 
65  per  cent. 

24115,  I take  it  now,  having  disposed  of  the  actual 
teachers,  your  general  body  of  students  are  ex-monicors, 
ex-pupils  teachers,  or  senior  pupils  who  have  passed  a 
preliminary  examination? — Yes. 

24116.  And  for  that  class  you  advocate  at  least 
two  years’  and  perliaps  a diree  years’  course  ? — Yes. 

24117.  Row  are  these  people  selected? — By  com- 
petitive examination  according  to  denomination.  Our 
college  admits  all  denominations  ; we  decide  on  the 
number  of  each  to  be  brought  in.  We  take  the 
Presbyterians  in  order  of  merit  and  the  Catholics  in 
order  of  merit.  We  take  all  denominations  equally. 

24118.  Nearly  all  the  pupil  t.-achers  or  ex-pupil 
teachers  already  classified  attend  Marlborougli-street 
College,  I think,  for  training  ? — 1 think  so. 

24119.  Now  these  people  had  undergone  a prelimin- 
ary course  of  training  for  two  years,  anri  some  of 
them  may  have  been  monitors  for  five  years  ? — I don’t 
attach  very  much  importance  to  thar  ]>reliminary 
training,  either  as  monitor  or  ]iupil  teacher.  We  find 
these  coming  up  at  times  with  little  or  no  idea  of  the 
art  of  teaching. 

24120.  However,  as  a matter  of  fact  you  have  a 
monopoly,  so  to  say,  of  the  pupil  teachers  throughout 
Ireland  ?— But  those  are  very  few. 

24121.  Who  received  probably  a two  years’ coursein 
the  model  .schools,  and  some  may  have  been  monitors 
for  five  years  previ'  us!y,  and  ultimately  these  people 
come  up  for  two  additional  years;  that  would  be  a 
nine yeare’ course? — I don’t  call  that  a nine  years’ 
course.  The  pupil  in  the  school  is  employed  part  of 
the  day  in  the  school  teaching,  and  is  paid  for  it.  He 
is  earning  his  salary  and  getting  his  instruction  at  the 
same  time.  I don’t  call  that  a training  at  all. 

24122.  Who  is  it  recommends  the  candidates  for 

training  as  far  as  you  know  in  f lie  various  colleges  ? 

I don’t  know  about  the  others,  bat  in  my  own  college 
they  are  recommended  by  vaiious  people,  inspectors, 
clergymen,  justices  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieutenants, 
and  other  gentlemen  throijghout  the  country. 

24123.  Does  not  each  School  Inspector  recommend 


for  Marlborougli-street? — He  geneially  send.s  up  a 
list  of  those  who  apply  to  hun, 

24124.  But  he  does  not  send  a con'espondin"  list 
for  any  ocher  college  ? — T do  not  know,  noi-  do  I cave 
very  much  whether  he  sends  it  to  me  either.  I should 
he  just  as  glad  he  did  not. 

24123,  Coming  to  your  own  subjects,  liritkmetic, 
algebra,  and  book-keeping,  along  with  teacliiDg  tliose 
subjects  do  you  not  bring  up  a elas.s  of  pu|)ik  and 
show  the  teacher  how  to  teach  the  particular  subject? 
— Fi-oquently  ; hut  that  is  the  distinctive  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  method.  I sometimes  take  a set  of  students 
and  foi’iu  a class  and  sometimes  a i-et  of  pupils  ; then 
tlie  ])rofessor  of  method  sees  that  they  actually  teach 
the  class. 

24126.  Is  it  to  he  understood  that  he  duplicates 
your  work? — Certainly;  lie  sees  le.-;sons  taught  in 
these  subjects  as  well  as  in  every  other. 

24127.  Speaking  of  the  exaiiiinatioii  in  music,  is 
thei'e  anything  to  ]irevent  Mr.  Goodman  applying 
practical  tests  by  bringing  up  a number  of  students 
and  asking  the  particular  candidate  for  a certificate 
to  give  a lesson  in  music  to  those  ? — Well,  that  is  not 
included  in  the  programme.  I don’t  know  what  Mr, 
Goodman  i.s  empowered  to  do,  but  I doubt  whether  he 
is  entitled  to  test  the  student  by  asking  her  to  teacli 
the  subject  to  pupils.  I tliink  he  is  not.  I am  certain 
Mr.  Goodman  does  what  lie  is  entitled  to  and  no 
more. 

24128.  I think  you  mentioned  in  rejily  to  Monsigiioi- 
Molloy  that  no  pliy.sical  science  is  taught  to  girls  in 
MiU'iborougli-street? — The  principles  of  hygiene  and 
domestic  economy.  I took  those  as  distinct  subjects. 
I don’t  call  them  physical  science. 

24129.  Whar  is  to  prevent  you  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  you  hurl  a programme  published 
in  these  suhjecte?— To  prepare  for  your  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  course  is  our  first  duty. 

24130.  Monsignor  Molloy.— And  in  selecting  from 
the  optional  subjects  you  select  those  which  are  tlie 
easiest  for  the  pupils  to  jwss  in? — These  optional 
subjects  have  come  in  for  the  first  time  under  that 
programme,  hub  Mr.  Molloy  is  speaking  of  years  back. 

24131.  And  under  this  prograi  n me,  physical 
science  is  not  a remunerative  subject? — No,  and 
under  the  old  progiuinme  it  was  tlie  same  for  girls, 
it  could  not  enter  into  classification,  it  could  betaken 
as  ft  special  subject  for  which  there  was  a special- 
certificate,  but  nothing  more. 

24132.  Mr.  Molloy, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
liad  the  elements  of  physical  science  tauglit  in  .some  of 
the  model  schools,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a drawback  to 
the  Marlborough-street  Training  College  not  to  lia\  e it 
iutrorluced  ?— Certainly,  but  1 say  means  should  be 
introduced  for  dealing  with  ic. 

24133.  Aud  that  shortcoming  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  ? — It  bus. 

24134.  How  many  hours  in  the  week  are  devoted 
to  methods  of  teaching,  apart  from  instruction  in  book 
subjects? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  determine,  there 
are  a great  number,  the  jirofessors  are  always  at  it, 
they  are  at  it  in  the  schools  aud  lecture  room,  during 
the  entire  day  teachers  are  getting  instruction  iu 
methods,  and  T should  say  it  is  the  same  in  other 
colleges,  and  I think  it  you  turn  to  the  examinations 
at  the  emi  of  the  year,  you  will  find  that  the  result  of 
that  teaching  was  very  etfective,  I think  ns  good  as  in 
any  other  country  I know  of. 

24135.  I have  before  me  the  result  of  the  July 
examinations,  the  number  examined  and  the  number 
who  failed  ? — There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  idea 
that  all  the  students  who  pass  tlirough  a training 
college  ought  to  pass  tlie  examination ; I say  if  they 
do,  that  examination  is  no  good. 

24136.  I thought  you  said  it  was  a complete 
success? — Yes,  in  practical  teaching,  and  that  was 
the  report  of  the  head  inspector. 

24137.  Referring  to  the  kindergarten;  you  spoke 
of  practical  kindergarten  and  1 think  you  offered  an 
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objection  to  men  being  instmctecl  in  how  to  teach 
kindergarten  ? — No,  I did  not. 

SUSS.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  the  male  teachers 
share  in  the  instruction  in  any  way  i — No,  they 
don’t  taKe  part  in  tlie  kindergarten  instrucdon. 

24139.  Are  tlie  male  teachers  brought  to  the  infant 
school  to  see  how  kindergarten  exercises  are  carried 
onl — They  are  brought  occasionally  to  see  all  the 
schools,  including  the  infant  school,  but  that  is  a 
tlifferent  thing  from  taking  part  in  the  kindergarten 
exercises. 

24140.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a great  many  men 
are  in  charge  of  mixed  schools,  with  a great  nniuber 
in  junior  classes,  would  it  not  be  desirable  tliat  these 
teachers  should  get  some  instruction  in  kindergarten? 

Yes,  even  as  a means  to  hand  and  eye  training,  I 

should  like  very  much  to  see  men  get  some  iastruc- 
tion  in  practical  kindergarten. 

24141.  I^v,  Dr.  Evans. — Reverting  to  some 
opinions  you  expressed  about  training  as  the  one 
essential  thing  in  a training  college,  what  is  the  fiist 
qualification  that  a teacher  requires  for  teaching  any- 
thing?— Well,  he  must  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  he  teaches,  and  then  know  how  to 
teach  it. 

24142.  The  first  indispensable  element  in  ateacher’s 
qualification  for  teaching  anything  is  to  know  it  ? — 
To  know  it,  and  then  to  know  how  to  teach  it. 

24143.  Would  it  not  seem  then  to  be  the  livstduty 
of  tlie.  training  college  to  see  that  there  was  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught? — 
That  I feel  would  be  a duty  of  the  training  college, 
but  a training  college  is  a professional  school,  and  I 
tliink  its  main  function  is  to  give  professional  tiuin- 
ing.  i think  students  coming  to  the  training  college 
should  have  a pretty  good  liiiowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  require  to  teacli,  and  they  should  get  some 
instruction  in  those  subjects  in  the  college,  un- 
doubtedly, but  I say  the  principal  function  of  that 
college  is  to  teach  that  man,  who  is  a candidate,  to 
become  a teacher,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  is  a 
very  difiicult  thing  to  do. 

24144.  Prom  your  experience  of  Queen’s  Scholars, 
Mr.  Tecgan,  what  jiroportion,  would  you  say,  enter  a 
training  college  with  a sutticieub  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  in  the  programme  to  enable  them  to  teach 
them  ? — That  is,  to  teach  in  actual  National  -schools  ? 

24145.  Yes  ? — To  stnke  a percentage  iu  a case  like 
that  is  rather  di£8c\ilt ; I should  say  there  are  a good 
many.  It  cloe.s  not  require  a very  high  degree  of 
knowledge,  as  far  as  any  subject  is  concerned,  for  a 
teacher  to  teach  the  lessons  required  in  a National 
school.  There  is  a fair  proportion  of  candidates  who 
have  sufficient  knowledge,  but  X think  it  would  be 
well  to  give  themhigheracquaintance  with  the  subjects. 

24146.  Where  are  they  tr>  obtain  that  adequate 
knowledge  prior  to  entering  the  t)-aining  college  ? — 
Take  a pupil  teacher,  a monitor,  they  have  certain 
courses  to  go  through,  they  have  to  pass  a certain 
examination  at  entrance,  and  the  Commissioners 
actually  assume  that  by  passing  that  examination  they 
have  sufficient  information  to  teach  those  subjects  in 
National  schools. 

24147.  Assuming  that  the  Commissioners  are  right, 
and  the  pupil  teachei'S  and  tliose  who  have  gone 
tlirough  a course  of  training  as  monitors  have  know- 
ledge enough  to  enable  them  to  teach  tJie  curriculum 
in  the  National  schools,  what  length  of  time  would 
be  requisite  to  give  training  to  these  people  to  teach 
tliem  metliod  ?— Observe,  I did  not  say  that  they  liad 
sufficient  information  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  college  without  any  instruction  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  I said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I say  that 
the  first  eighteen  months  should  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  those  subjects,  and  to  practical  teaching  in 
those  subjects,  and  I said  the  work  should  go  hand  in 
hand ; but  I say  the  important  element  of  it  is  the 
jiractical  training. 

24148.  Hus  the  industrial  programme  for  girls  in 
the  sixth  class  been  in  operation  in  Marlborough- 


street  since  it  was  instituted? — Until  a few  weeks  Dubliu. 
ago.  10. 1807. 

24149.  Then  why  has  it  been  given  up  after  having 
been  in  operation  there  since  it  was  instituted  ? — n.’-reegao ' 
Well,  speaking  for  myself,  I am  only  one  of  the  four 
acting  managers  of  these  schools ; I wish  I was  not  a 
manager  at  all.  I wrote  a few  years  ago  tliat  I thought 
the  programme  should  be  modified;  it  was  not  modified. 

My  colleagues  then  were  in  favour  of  dropping  the  pro- 
gramme, I was  not.  The  Board  took  my  view,  but 
the  programme  was  not  modified,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a great  many  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  tliose  schools  think  that  too  much  time  is 
given  to  that  programme  in  needlework. 

24150.  So  that  it  was  not  an  objection  to  the  pro- 
gramme itself,  but  to  the  proportion  of  time  that  was 
taken  up  by  it  ? — Quite  so,  I think  it  was  quite  too 
extensive  for  a beginning  at  least. 

241. 'll.  Mr.  Redington. — What  was  the  opinion 
of  Miss  Fnlliam,  the  headmistress  of  No.  1 Model 
school? — She  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  it,  that  is, 
not  opposed  to  tlic  programme  per  se,  but  she  said  it 
wa.s  not  taken  up  in  every  school  in  the  city,  and 
parents  who  wished  to  send  theii’  girls  into  business 
here  in  town,  as  a great  number  of  parents  who  send 
children  to  those  schools  do,  thought  their  time  was 
being  lost  in  preparing  this  subject. 

24152.  That  it  was  not  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Dublin  ? — Quite  so. 

24153.  Mr.  Molloi. — W’ as  not  Miss  Fulham  one  of 
those  consulted,  and  wlio  took  an  active  part  in  fram- 
ing that  programme? — I cannot  say. 

24154.  Rev.  Dr.  WiLSON. — Yon  mentioned  that 
you  would  add  a third  session  ? — Yes. 

241f5.  Would  not  that  postpore  for  a yearthe  time 
that  a teacher  would  be  able  to  earn  subsistence  ? — 

It  would.  I pointed  out  lhat  that  would  be  perhaps 
a little  harsh,  but  it  would  be  a year  very  well  speut 
for  the  teachei:. 

2415G.  It  would  also  add  considerably  to  the 
expenses  for  the  Treasury  ? — I have  no  compassion 
whatever  for  the  Treasury,  not  the  slightest,  I don’t 
regard  tiiat  aspect  of  the  question  at  aJl ; I think  we 
ought  to  get  miidr  more  from  the  Treasury. 

24157.  Are  you  supplied  wdth  sufficient  material 
to  give  object  lessons'?— Yes,  tliere  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  materials  for  those  things,  not  the  slightest ; 
we  have  iiione.v  for  that  purpose. 

24158.  Are  the  teachers,  as  a rule,  able  to  teach 
kindergarten  when  they  go  out  ? — The  female  teachers 
arc  fairly  well;  they  don’t  all  get  .certificates,  but  I 
think  the  certificate  in  iteelf  is  not  an  infallible  test : 
if  a teacher,  for  instance,  makes  47  per  cent,  at  an. 
examination,  and  50  per  cent,  is  required  for  a certi- 
ficate, it  does  not  show  that  such  a teacher  is  not  able 
to  teacli  Icindergarten  perliajis  as  ^vell  as  the  teachcT 
who  got  50  per  cent.  Tlie  fact  of  fa.iling  to  get  a 
certificate  in  a subject,  does  not  show  that  the  teacher 
is  not  capable  of  teaching  that  subject. 

24169.  'I  think  I may  say  that  our  experience 
and  observation  in  going  round  from  jilaee  to  place, 
leads  UR  to  think  that  kindergarten  is  very  important, 
so  1 should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  teaclii-rs  are  able 
to  imstruct  in  it  ? — No  doubt  it  is  very  iuiportmit. 

24160.  How  many  of  those  you  send  out  at  present 
would  be  able  to  teach  cookery? — Everyone  ; for  the 
last  foul'  or  five  years,  every  girl  trained  in  the  dejiart- 
ment  of  which  i have  charge,  has  got  a certificate  in 
practical  cookery.  I don’t  tliiiik  there  has  been  a 
failure  in  that  for  very  many  years,  except  that  some 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Dolierty  used  to  examine  for  that 
certificate,  30  per  cent,  used  to  fail,  but  I am  glad  to 
say  since  lie  ceased  to  examine,  all  the  students  pass 
the  examination. 

24161.  As  to  dairying,  how  many  of  your  pupils 
would  be  fit  to  teach  dairying  ?— Well.  butter-iuAking 
is  wliat  we  teach  them  : the  time  given  to  that  is  not 
under  the  present  arrangement  very  much,  tliey  get 
fourteen  hours  during  a session  in  the  senior  division, 
and  eight  hours  in  the  jiniivr  divi.“:ion ; that  is,  during 
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Dublin.  the  session,  a student  who  is  two  years  in  the  college, 
Wou.'iib  1^.  will  get  twenty-two  lioura  instruction.  They  are  able, 
— ,p  I should  say,  to  make  butter  very  fairly. 
i!°Teeg8n.'  2416'2.  llev.  Dr.  Etaks. — As  to  the  ainoimt 
of  teaching  and  training,  I quite  agree  with  your  view ; 
the  very  name  of  training  college  means  you  have 
those  under  you  to  train  them  how  to  teach  ; of  course 
there  must  be  a substratum  of  knowledge  on  which  to 
act,  but  tlie  important  part  is  the  art  of  conveying 
that  knowledge,  teaching  it  to  pupils,  and  that 
you  bear  in  mind  ? — We  do,  certainly;  Ur  Doherty, 
who  has  charge  of  that  wa.s,  and  is,  a distinguished 
teacher,  and  since  he  got  chaige  of  the  subject  in  1893 
or  1894,  it  has  been  a very  great  success  indeed. 

24163.  Has  Dr.  Doherty  the  training  of  the 
females  as  well  as  the  males  1 — Yes,  I assist;  of 
course  he  is  responsible. 

24164.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — There  w-^re  some 
questions  put  to  you  about  the  number  of  untrained 
teachers  in  Ireland,  with  a view  of  seeing  whether 
something  could  not  be  done  for  those  teachers  in  the 
way  of  training ; I think  2,000  was  mentioned  as  the 
pre.se.nt  number  of  untrained  teachej's! — Yes. 

24165.  Kindly  look  at  this  official  Report  of  tlie 
Commissioners  of  National  Education.  Look  at  that 
table  in  the  Commissioners’  Report,  |)uge  30  of  the 
Report  for  last  year — can  you  tell  me,  from  it,  what  is 
the  present  number  of  untrained  teachers  in  the  service 
of  the  National  Education  Board  in  Ireland! — It 
seems  hereto  be  6,619. 

24166,  That  is  the  number.  Now',  you  spoke,  I 
think,  of  the  untrained  teachers  as  probably  old 
teachers  1 — Well,  I should  say  a fair  j)ropoition. 

24167.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  another  part 
of  the  Report,  at  page  29,  the  table  which  gives  the 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher,  occurring 
from  year  to  year.  This  table  also  gives  the  number 
of  trained  teachers  coming  out  each  yeai'  from  the 
training  colleges.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  the 
columns  in  that  table,  where  the  figures  are  totted 
up,  you  will  see  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
training  colleges  turned  out,  as  trained  teachers. 


2,235  students  not  previously  employed  as  teachers!  — 
Yes. 

24168.  Do  you  not  also  see  that  during  the  same 
ten  years,  the  number  of  vacancies  that  had  to  be 
filled  was  6,031,  so  that  within  those  teJi  years,  2,796 
untrained  teachers  had  to  be  appointed ! — Yes. 

24169.  Then,  as  so  many  2,796  untrained  teach- 
ers have  had  to  be  ap|>ointed  even  within  the  last  ten 
years,  we  are  nob  at  all  t(j  assume  that  a very  laige 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  6,619  untrained 
teachers  in  Ireland,  may  not  be  comparatively  young! 
— Quite  so ; but  I should  .say  all  these  young  teachers 
ougl'.t  to  undergo  a three  years’  course. 

24170.  Let  us  be  practical.  Tlie  training  colleges 
at  pre.seut  are  as  full  as  they  can  be  ; but,  nevertheless, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  supply  has  fallen  short 
of  the  demand,  to  the  extent  of  2,796  teacliei-s !—  Yon 
are  not  training  enough  teachers  for  the  demand. 

24171.  Plainly  we  are  not.  That  is  ,what  I want 
to  bring  out.  Every  year  there  are  huudieds  of  un- 
trained teachers  being  placed  over  the  schools! — Yes. 

24172.  It  is  plain  then,  that  a fair  proportion  of 
the  existing  untrained  teachers  may  be  comparatiicly 
young! — I should  say  a number  would  be, 

241 73.  Taking  them  all,  young  and  old  as  they  niny 
be,  would  it  not  be  desirable  if  something  could 
done  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  some  kind  ot  train- 
ing!— Undoubtedly. 

24174,  Suppose  we  distinguish  between  the  two 
functions  of  tlie  training  college.s,  as  at  [ii-esentwoiked, 
one,  under  which  a great  deal  of  time  is  given  to 
teaching  certain  subjects,  the  other,  under  which  a 
comparatively  small  time  is  given  to  iustmcbiiig  aud 
training  the  students  of  the  college  in  the  art  of 
teaching  those  subjects  afterwards  in  their  schools, 
suppose — as  we  cannot  do  everything  for  these  un- 
ti’ained  teachca-s  that  we  should  wish  to  do— tliat  a 
svstem  was  established  in  which  we  could  give  them, 
at  all  event®,  the  main  thing,  a course  of  instruction, 
even  a short  course,  in  tho  art  of  tesicbiiig,  would  not 
that  be  a great  advantage ! — Tt  would  be  a decided 
advantage. 


Profe'sor 

Dohertr, 


J.  J.  DoHEiiTY,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Mariborough-street  Training  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


24175.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
Marlborough  street  Training  College! — The  male  de- 
partment. 

24176.  And  you  have  come  here  to  speak  on  certain 
matters  which  are  in  the  memorandum  you  have 
handed  in,  with  regard  to  what  we  may  call  hand  and 
eye  training,  and  things  in  that  connection ! — Yes. 

24177.  Firtt  of  all,  with  regard  to  hand  and  eye 
training,  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  it! — Well,  as  ray  colleague  has  pointed  out,  all  our 
female  students  receive  instruction  in  kindergarten 
at  the  ]H'esent  time,  iir  our  college,  and  I would  like 
to  see  the  extension  of  kindergarten  exercises  forming 
what  we  may  call  elementary  manual  instruction — 
what  is  called  in  English  schools,  hand  and  eye  traiii- 

iuo- introduced  into  our  college  ; and  all  our  students, 

male  and  female,  should  be  required  to  go  through  a 
course  of  this  hand  and  eye  training. 

24178.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  alter- 
natives of  hand  and  eye  training  and  object  lessons ! 

This  hand  and  eye  training  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to 

the  Commissioners  as  they  liave  seen  it  in  a number 
of  schools  that  1 understand  they  have  visited'. 
Object  lessons  form  an  elementary  science  teaching  of 
various  natural  objects  and  ordinary  phenomena. 
With  regard  to  this  object  teaching,  I would  like  to 
see  it  introduced  into  all  our  schools,  indeed,  made 
eompulsoiy,  both  foi'  boys  and  girls.  With  regard  to 
this  elementary  coiu-se  of  manual  instruction  I would 
like  to  see  it  also  introduced  into  our  National  schools, 
'out  possibly,  if  a teacher  would  elect  to  take  object 
lessons,  that  might  be  regarded,  for  the  present  at  least, 
as  sufficient. 


\ 24179.  I want  to  ask  you  how  far,  taking  manual 

instruction  to  consist,  fimt  of  all,  of  drawing,  then 
easy  cardbord  work,  and  lheii  coming  up  higher  to  wood- 
work, only  taking  those  as  specimen.s,  how  far  would 
you  make  any  or  all  of  those  compulsory? — I would 
not  take  woodwork  at  all  in  this  elementary  hand  and 
eye  training,  I would  confine  this  elementary  portion 
of  the  hand  and  eye  training  to  simple  geometrical 
drawing,  scale  drawing,  construction  of  simple 
geometrical  figures,  paper  folding,  lath  laying,  pajier 
mounting,  designing,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  furthest 
extension  of  that,  cardboai’d  modelling ; but  I would 
reserve  woodwork  for  wliat  I would  call  manual 
instruction  proper,  and  confine  it  to  the  senior 
classes,  and  I would  not  make  it  obligatory  in  our 
schools. 

24180.  In  any  case ! — In  every  case  I would  make 
it  optional. 

24181.  Would  youmake  cardboard  work  obligatory 
in  its  proper  class ! — I think  it  is  a very  useful 
exercise,  and  I would  regard  it  as  a portion  of  the 
elementai-y  manual  training  that  should  be  made 
compulsory. 

24182.  And  that  is  a thing  that  could  be  done 
without  any  expensive  apparatus ! — Yes ; that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I would  like  to  see  it  made 
compulsory,  because  the  expenses  would  be  trifling, 
and  in  the  case  of  extended  manual  instruction,  such 
as  woodwork,  the  expense  would  be  considerable. 

24183.  How  do  you  think  that  the  prognimme  could 
bo  altered  so  as  to  give  time  for  these  subjects ! — I don  t 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  programme 
to  any  great  extent,  because  in  the  case  of  the  junior 
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classes  in  the  schools  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find 
time  for  it ; I am  speaking  now  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  oui-  training  college.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  introducing  these  manual  exercises 
—tliis  hand  and  eye  training — as  a portion  of  the  work 
of  our  students  in  the  college;  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all  to  find  time  for  that. 

34184.  Now,  as  regards  the  schools  apart  from  the 
training  college? — With  regard  to  the  schools  throvigh- 
out  it  is  chiefly  wanted  for  the  junior  classes,  and 
unfortunatLdy  my  knowledge  of  the  National  schools 
of  Ireland  leads  me  to  think  that  the  children  in  the 
junior  classes  are  to  a great  extent  left  to  themselves  ; 
there  being  often  only  one  teacher  he  is  not  able  to 
look  after  them  properly,  and  they  are  left  to  a \'ery 
considerable  exteiit  preparing  lessons,  or  at  school 
subjects  which  have  no  very  great  training  influence 
upon  their  minds.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  take 
two  three-quarter  hour  lessons  each  week  and  devote 
it  to  hand  and  eye  training  without  interfering  at  all, 
or  interfering  to  a very  slight  extent,  with  the  instruc- 
tion that  is  at  present  given  in  our  National  schools 
to  the  junior  classes. 

24185.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  examination  in  either  course? — With 
regard  to  the  examinaiion  in  object  lessons,  or  with 
re<'ard  to  the  examination  in  manual  instruction,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  it  should  not  be  a 
results  examination.  The  Inspector  could  come  in. 
could  see  the  classes  at  work,  could  see  the  results  of 
their  work,  which  -would  be  preserved  for  liim,  could 
see  the  teaching  going  on,  could  ask  some  questions 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  pupils  had  followed 
the  teacher ; but  it  should  not  be  a results  examina- 
tion, and  the  payment  of  the  teacher  should  not  be 
based  on  the  results  of  the  examination  by  the 
laspector. 

24186.  Now -with  regard  to  the  tiaining  colleges, 
I want  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  male 
students  in  the  training  colleges  should  receive  a 
practical  training  in  more  advanced  manual  work, 
consisting  of  simple  geometiical  drawing,  drawing  to 
scale,  elevation  and  sections  and  simple  models,  the 
use  of  tools  in  woodwork,  and  exercises  and  models  in 
woodwork  ? — In  my  opinion  all  onr  male  students 
should  receive  a course  of  practical  instruction  in 
this  adr  aneed  manual  work, 

24187.  Do  you  think  that  advanced  manual  work 
should  be  one  of  the  obligatory  subjects  for  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  course? — No,  I think  that 
should  be  left  optional.  I think  all  the  male  students 
should  be  required  to  take  uj)  the  subject,  but  I would 
make  it  an  optional  subject  for  examination.  If  any 
of  the  students  took  a great  delight  in  the  subject  ami 
felt  he  could  do  weli  at  an  examination  in  it,  he 
might  choose  it  as  an  optional  subject  at  his  examina- 
tion. He  is  bound  to  take  one  optional  subject,  and 
that  would  be  one  that  I would  give  him  liberty  to 
select. 

24188.  Wuat  are  your  reasons  for  saying  that? — 
In  the  first  place  we  find  that  a number  of  our 
students  do  not  take  a very  great  interest  in  the 
subject.  As  regards  its  introduction  into  National 
schools  especially,  I would  not  make  it  obligatory 
ujMin  the  teachers,  because  in  my  opinion  the  subject 
of  advanced  manual  instruction — woodwork — can  be 
introduced  into  comparatively  few  of  our  schools. 
The  expense  connected  with  workshojjs  and  providing 
materials  and  tools  in  my  opinion  excludes  the' sub- 
ject from  our  National  schools  generally.  And  it  is 
only  in  a few  cases  wliere  special  provision  could  be 
niade  for  it  that  this  woodwork  could  be  introduced 
■with  advantage ; therefore  I would  not  make  it 
obligatory  on  our  students,  because  very  few  of  them 
would  be  called  upon  to  teach  it  in  aftev-life. 

24189.  Do  you  think  that  the  senior  classes,  four, 
five,  and  six,  in  every  National  School,  both  boys  and 
girls,  should  be  required  to  take  some  form  of  mamnil 
trailring,  or  some  one  subject  suited  for  training  their 
powers  of  observation  ? — I do. 


24190.  What  subjects  do  you  suggest  for  boys  ? — 
If  they  do  not  take  up  manual  instruction,  which  in 
my  opinion  might  be  regarded  as  sufficient — that  is 
advanced  manual  instruction — and  in  my  opinion 
this  will  be  taken  uj»  in  only  a few  schools 

24191.  Most  Rov.  Dr.  Walsh. — We  are  getting,  I 
fear,  into  confusion  about  some  of  the  terms  that 
have  to  be  used ; manual  instruction  is  one  of  them  : 
as  you  now  use  it,  you  refer,  I think,  to  woodwork  ? — 
Yes ; I would  say  that  boys  and  giil.s  might  take  up 
such  subjects  as  gardening,  mechanics — meaning  the 
mechanical  laws  of  solids  and  fluids — one  or  more  of 
the  experimental  sciences,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
natural  sciences ; and  for  girls  only  such  as  needle- 
work, cookery,  and  domestiii  science. 

24192.  Chairman. — W'hat  mode  of  examination 
do  you  suggest  in  those  subjects  ? — In  all  of  these 
cases  I would  strongly  recommend  that  the  examina- 
tion should  not  be  a results  examination,  but  an 
examination  by  inspection.  I don’t  condemn  results 
examination  in  all  cases,  but  I think  in  the  case  of 
such  subjects  where  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
iiiformatioa  that  the  pupils  obtain,  but  the  mode  of 
gaining  tbdt  information,  wliicli  is  the  all-important 
matter,  that  then  the  examination  should  be  an 
inspection  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  seeing  the  work 
done,  questioning  the  pu|)ils  to  some  extent  to  see 
how  they  have  followed  the  teacher  ; and  that  then 
the  payment  should  be  based,  not  on  a result  examina- 
tion, but  on  the  inspector’s  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
ability  and  energy  with  which  the  lessons  had  been 
taught  to  the  pupils. 

24193.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  relative 
advantages  of  manual  instruction  and  science  as 
school  subjects? — I prefer,  on  the  whole,  science 
training,  which  has  special  advantages.  The  science 
training  would  develop  the  intellectual  powers  to  a 
very  much  greater  extent  in  my  opinion  than  the 
manual  instruction  would  do,  and  also  it  may  be  made 
to  afford  a considerable  amount  of  manual  instruction. 
If  a pupil  is  engaged  in  any  of  the  physical  sciences, 
say  magnetism  or  electricity,  he  can  contrive  little 
experiments,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  show  them 
how  to  contrive  these  experiments.  A very  consider- 
able amount  of  manual  work  can  thus  be  carried  on 
by’  the  pupils  themselves,  aided  by  the  teacher  in  the 
actual  work  of  science  instruction.  But  comparing 
manual  instruction  with  science  instruction,  there  is  a 
less  strain  placed  on  both  teachers  and  pupils  in 
manual  instruction,  it  is  easier  to  get  the  pupils  to 
join  in  it,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  it  going ; is  gives 
practice  in  manual  work,  cultivates  power  of  hand 
and  eye,  teaches  accuracy  and  perseierauce,  and 
therefore  I comsider  it  an  extremely  valuable  aid  to 
the  teacher’s  work. 

24194.  With  regard  to  gardening,  tlie  male  students 
of  your  college  now  receive  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  gardening  at  Glasnevin  ? — Yes. 

24195.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  in  gardening 
might  be  extended  and  made  a separate  subject? — I 
would  like  to  see  it  made  a separate  subject ; it  is  at 
present  taught  as  a portion  of  a much  wider  science, 
agriculture.  A comparatively  small  amount  of  time 
and  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  gardening.  I 
think  that  gardening  might  be  made  a sejiarate 
subject  by  itself.  1 think  it  might  be  introduced, 
not  alone  into  thetr.dning  colleges,  but  into  our  rural 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Agriculture,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  taught  very  efficiently  in  a 
National  school ; but  as  every  teacher  has  a garden 
associated  with  his  school  or  near  it,  I think  a 
practical  knowledge  of  gardening  might  be  vei^ 
readily  given  to  pupils  of  National  schools. 

24196,  And  you  think  that  female  students  should 
receive  instruction  in  gardening  during  their  residence 
at  Glasnevin  ? — Yes,  and  this  subject  might  also  be 
introduced  into  female  schools. 

24197.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gramme for  fhe  junior  classes,  1,  2 and  3.  as  regards 
object  lessons ; and  what  time  do  you  think  should  be 
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given  to  tlie  subjecti — The  subject  of  gardening  in 
1,  2 and  3 class  should  be  trCfited  in  tliefovin  of  object 
lessons,  fclie  pupils  collecting  flowers  and  gi-asses, 
and  plants  of  various  kinds  and  vegetables.  The 
lesson  should  deal  with  each  particular  object  as  an 
object  lesson,  and  be  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
writing  out  their  notes  upon  the  lesson,  and  preserving 
them  for  the  inspector.  Similar  lessons  should  be 
given  upon  the  fimctiou  of  the  root,  leaf,  and  so  on, 
If  such  a lesson  were  given  once  a week,  another 
lesson,  as  a repetition  once  a week,  might  be  given 
where  the  teacher  might  have  a conversation 
with  his  pupils  over  the  object,  that  had  been  treated 
of  in  the  previous  lesson,  and  then  get  them  to 
write  down  everything  tliey,  had  learned  upon  the 
subject. 

24198.  What  time  could  be  found  for  this  class  of 
teaching  1 — I think  either  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
houi',  twice  a week,  for  that  subject  in  the  junior 
classes.  These  would  be  object  lessons ; and  there 
might  be  also  object  lessons  taken  up  in  connection 
with  other  subjects  upon  elesiientary  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  in  that  case  T would  allow  in  the  school 
about  two  half  hours  a week  for  object  lessons  in 
elementary  gardening, 

24-199.  How  would  you  conrluct  the  examination  1 
— In  all  those  cases  I would  like  to  see  the  examination 
conducted  by  inspection,  the  inspector  listening  to 
the  teacher  giving  the  lesson,  seeing  how  the  lesson 
is  given,  looking  at  the  result  of  the  work  for  the 
past  session,  and  reporting  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
the  instruction  was  good  and  worth  the  payment. 

24200.  With  regard  to  the  senior  classes,  would 
you  extend  this  rather  1 — I would  make  an  extension 
of  it  into  gardening  pi-oper,  treating  of  the  functions 
of  the  various  parts  of  plants,  culture  of.  plants,  for- 
mation and  care  of  flower-beds;  and  the  subject  of 
window-gardening  should  be  taken  up,  and  in  the  more 
advanced  classes  the  culture  of  roses,  and  fruits,  and 
grafting. 

24201.  Would  you  give  the  same  amount  of  time, 
or  morel — I should  say  a three-quarter  hour  lesson 
twice  a week  would  be  sufficient, 

24202.  And  you  would  conduct  the  examination 
on  the  same  principles'! — In  the  same  way,  and  this 
would  be  of  a practical  character;  I would  require 
that  the  pupils  should  actually  work  in  the  garden, 
the  whole  class  taking  charge  of  one  particular  bed 
or  portion  of  a bed. 

24203.  Would  you  make  this  compulsory  or 
optional  1 — ‘Optional;!  would  leave  it  optional  with 
the  teaclier  to  select  some  one  science  subject  or  ad- 
vanced manual  instruction,  but  I would  make  some 
one  subject  that  would  develop  the  thinking  and 
oViserving  powers  obligatory  upon  all  te.achers. 

24204.  Do  you  think  that  au  elemeutarv  course  of 
mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids  should  be  obligatory  for 
the  male  students  in  tlie  training  colleges,  and  should 
form  a jjarb  of  the  course  for  examination  ? — I do. 
I consider  that  is  so  important  a sui>ject  tliat  it  ought 
to  be,  made  obligatory  upon  our  male  students.  I 
would  make  obligatory  some  one  or  more  of  the 
science  subjects  to  be  selected  by  them. 

24205.  Bud  in  the  case  of  teaching  in  National 
schools,  would  you  leave  itopDiomdl — I would  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  subjects  that  might  be  chosen  by  the 
teachers.  In  the  junior  classes  it  might  be  treated  as 
a series  of  object  lessons  upon  familiar  tools  and  in- 
sbrmnouts,  and  tlie  application  of  these ; and  iu  the 
senior  classes  I would  like  to  see  it  treated  in  the 
regular  course — the  mechanical  laws  of  solids  and 
fluids. 

24206.  What  time  would  you  give  to  the  subject  1 
— The  same  time  as  that  given  to  the  others — iu  the 
junior  classes  lialf  an  hour  twice  a week,  and  in  the 
senior  classes  perhajis  either  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  twice  a week. 

24207,  And  you  would  conduct  the  examination 


in  the  same  w.ay  1 — I would  conduct  the  examination 
iu  the  same  way. 

24208.  With  regard  to  the  experimental  sciences 
would  you  deal  with  them  in  much  the  same  way  1 — 
III  much  the  same  way. 

24209.  First,  as  regards  the  training  colleges,  and, 
secondly,  as  regards  the  schools  1 — Yes,  in  addition  to 
the  mechanics  1 would  recommend  that  some  one  of 
the  experimental  or  natural  sciences  should  be  taken. 
AVe  cannot  take  the  whole  of  them,  and  those  that 
will  be  chosen  will  depend  upon  the  professor  who  is 
able  to  undertake  the  subject  in  the  training  college; 
but  some  one  of  the  experimental  or  natural  sciences 
should,  ill  my  o[iinion,  be  taken  up  in  the  training 
colleges. 

24210.  Meaning  by  that  magnetism,  electricity, 
sound,  light,  heat,  and  chemistry  1 — Quite  so. 

24211.  In  the  National  schools  you  recommend  that 
the  study  should  be  confined  to  the  senior  classes  ? — 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  science  subjects  I think 
it  would  be  better  to  confine  their  study  to  the  senior 
classes;  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining  a 
series  of  object  lessons  for  the  junior  classes,  and  of 
course  some  of  these  object  lessons  might  deal  wiili 
some  of  the  subjects  of  magnetism  oi‘  chemistry. 

24212.  Do  you  think  that  the  mode  of  study  should 
be  by  experiment  1 — Entirely  experimental ; the  whole 
subject  should  be  treated  experinient.ally  before  the 
students  of  the  training  college,  and  should  be  treated 
expeiimentally  before  the  pupils  by  the  teaclier  of 
the  National  school. 

24213.  You  hold  the  same  views  with  regard  to  tlie 
teaching  of  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  ? — The 
same. 

24214.  Turning  to  girls  in  National  schools,  what 
remark  do  you  make  on  luiedlewoi'k,  cookery,  and 
domestic  economy  ? — In  our  training  college  wo  hike 
up  all  tliose  subjects.  T should  like  to  see  it  continued 
much  in  the  same  way  in  the  future  as  in  the  past ; in 
tbecaseofagirls’school  any  one  of  these  subjects  might 
be  made  the  science  subject,  obligatory  on  all  teachers 
of  National  schools. 

24215.  Do  you  think,  as  regards  the  subject  of 
drawing,  simple  geometrical  drawing,  in  addition  to 
freehand  or  object  drawing,  should  be  obligatory  for 
all  students,  male  and  female,  in  all  the  training 
colleges,  and  also  in  the  National  schools  of  all  classes, 
both  boys  and  girls  1 — Yes,  I am  strongly  in  favour 
of  introducing  elementary  geometrical  drawing  for  all 
our  students  and  for  all  pupils  in  schools. 

24216.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsu. — I think,  Dr. 
Doherty,  we  may  take  it. from  your  evidence  that  you 
have  read  some  of  the  evidence  that  we  took  in 
England  ? — Portions  of  it. 

24217.  And  I see  that  you  are  fairly  familiar  with 
the  branches  of  school  work  that  go  on  in  Birmingham, 
and  probably  in  other  English  towns,  uucler  the  namo 
ofhand  and  eye  training? — Yes,  I have  seen  tliose 
schools  in  operation. 

24218.  Amongst  the  exercises  iu  hand  and  eye 
training  that  go  on  there,  you  mentioned  paper-fold- 
ing and  cardboard  work  ; you  did  not  mention  wire- 
work,  I think,  but  1 am  sure  you  l:iiow  thatitis  part 
of  the  system  of  hand  and  eye  training  that  you  so 
highly  ajiprove  of.  You  approve  o.f  the  introduction 
01  these  branches  of  school  work  into  the  National 
schools  of  Ireland  1 — I do. 

24219.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  introduced 
these  exercises  in  paper-folding  and  paper-cutting  and 
soforth,  a great  many  ill-informed  people — ignorant 
p.eople,  to  put  it  plainly — would  set  about  turning  the 
wl'.ole  thing  into  ridicule  1 — No  doubt,  at  first. 

24220.  They  would  set  up  a cry  that  the  children, 
who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  what  they  dignify  with 
the  name  of  literary  education,  wore  si>ending  their 
time  cutting  up  bits  of  paper  ? — We  must  be  prejiared 
to  hear  such  criticism. 

24221.  But  I assume  you  would  not  be  deterred  by 
iti — I would  not. 
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24222.  You  are  aware  of  the  Important  distinction 
that  is  made  in  Birmingham  and  other  such  places 
between  what  is  termed  “ Hand  and  Eye  Training  ” on 
the  one  hand,  and  what  is  termed  “ Manual 
Instruction"  on  the  other  1 — Yes. 

24223.  By  “ Hand  and  Eye  Training  ” they  mean 
those  branches  of  practical  instruction  that  go  on  in 
the  junior  classes  1 — Quite  so. 

24224.  And  by  manual  instruction,  as  distinct  from 
hand  and  eye  training,  they  mean  educational  wood- 
work and  metal-work? — Yes. 

24225.  The  former  of  these  you  would  wish  to  see 
made  obligatory  ? — Quite  so. 

24226.  And  the  latter  you  would  not?— I would 
not. 

24227.  And  this  is  because  you  see  it  to  be  ob- 
viously impossible  to  introduce  the  subject  into  many 
of  our  schools  ? — Quite  so. 

24228.  Of  course;  it  would  be  impossible,  for 
instance,  except  in  extremely  exceptional  cases,  in  a 
country  school  where  there  is  only  one  teacher  ? — I 
would  not  say  impossible. 

24229.  WeU,  J mean,  practically  impossible? — 
With  regard  to  our  country  schools  if  there  was  a 
master 

24230.  T think  we  are  agreed.  You  recognise  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  ditSoult  ? — It  would. 

24231.  And  the  case  would  be  exceptional  where 
it  could  be  done  at  all ; it  would  require  a very  enter- 
prising and  industrious  teacher  ? — J.  was  going  to  say 
lie  should  be  an  enthusiast. 

24232.  Ch.\iR-Uan. — Do  you  know  that  as  a matter 
of  fact  there  are  one  or  two  such  teachers  ? — I was 
not  aware. 

24233.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  these  are 
plainly  exceptional  cases.  However,  as  to  larger 
centres  of  population,  towns  and  cities  where  the 
•schools  are  larger,  no  such  ditBculty  would  exist  ? — 
No. 

24234.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  introduction  of  woodwork,  for  instance,  was 
encouraged,  without  having  it  made  compulsory,  in 
city  schools  ? — Decidedly. 

24235.  I am  aware,  Dr.  Doherty,  that  you  have  a 
very  wide  experience  of  school  work  under  our  ex- 
isting programme  ? — A large  experience. 

2 4236.  Now,  taking  the  “ Handicraft " programme, 
do  you  approve  of  it? — Well,  as  it  is  drafted  in  the 
revised  programme  of  the  Board  I approve  of  it, 
becau.se  it  was  myself  drew  it  up. 

24237.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  reHsed  pro- 
gramme recently  issued  by  tlie  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  examination  and  classi- 
fication of  teachers.  That  is  a totally  new  thing. 
My  question  had  reference  to  the  school  programme, 
the  progi'nmme  that  was  drawn  up  when  the  new 
subject  of  handicraft  was  introduced,  I think  it  was 
in  1885.  What  do  you  think  of  that  programme: 
surely  you  do  not  approve  of  it  ?— I do  not ; it  was  not 
educational. 

24238.  It  seems  that  under  this  programme,  as  we 
are  aware,  woodwork  is  taught  witlxout  any  reference 
to  drawing? — That  is  a mistake. 

24239.  Of  course  it  is  a fundamental  mistake.  But 
it  appears  that,  under  that  programme,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  a teacher  from  getting  a certificate 
authorising  liim  to  teach  handicraft  under  the  rules 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  even 
though  unfortunately  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
drawing  ; that  was  possible  under  the  state  of  affairs 
that  bus  hitherto  existed  ? — Yes. 

24240.  Of  course  you  agree  with  me  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  impossible  in  future  ? — Quite  so.  I may 
remark  with  regard  to  our  certificates,  that  handicraft, 
as  it  is  called,  was  introduced  into  our  establishment 
before tlie  Sloyd  system  was  known  or  in  operation  in 
England  ; our  handicraft  course  has  been  at  work  with 
us  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  but  we  never  intended 
it  to  do  more  than  develop  handiness  and  give  some 
standing  and  importance  to  manual  work. 


24241.  I understand  that  fully.  But  the  handi- 
craft system,  as  you  have  it,  was  not  constructed  on 
scientific  lines,  as  any  system  now  introduced  would 
be.  In  the  new  programme  for  the  examination  and 
classification  of  teachers,  full  provisiou  is  made  for 
drawing  in  connection  with  woodwork  ? — Quite  so. 

24242.  Chair'iak. — Is  it  a necessary  provision? — 
Yes.  It  is  expressed  that  the  models  are  all  to  be 
made  from  previous  drawings  made  by  the  pupils. 

24243.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.  — We  are  now 
speaking  of  the  new  programme  for  teachers  recently 
issued  by  tlie  National  Education  Board:  that  pro- 
gramme is  all  right,  at  least  in  this  respect? — Yes. 

24244.  Now,  Dr.  Doherty,  in  reference  to  another 
matter.  I think  you  said  that  you  coiild  reconstruct 
the  school  time-tables  so  as  to  provide  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  branches  of  manual  and  pi'actical 
instruction,  without  sacrificing  anything  in  the  line 
of  mere  bookwork,  that  was  really  of  importance? 
- -I  think  so. 

24245.  I think  you  said  that  without  sacrificing 
anything  that  was  i-eally  of  importance  at  the  book- 
work  side,  you  could  previde  2 j hours  a week  for  this 
manual  and  practical  instruction  ? — Quite  so. 

24246.  You  may  take  it  that  in  England 
two  hours  a week  is  considered  sufficient  for  this 
special  work? — ^Does  that  meau  manual  iustruction 
only? 

24247.  Here  again  we  are  getting  into  some  con- 
fusion about  words  : in  England  they  use  the  words 
hand  and  eye  training  for  what  goes  on  in  the 
lower  classes,  up  to  the  point  where  woodwork  comes 
in,  then  they  begin  to  s|5eak  of  manual  insti.-uction. 
Now  as  to  the  hand  and  eye  training? — I am  only 
allowing  1®  hours  for  that. 

24248.  And  that  time  can  be  given  to  it  without 
.sacrificing  anything  that  is  really  of  importance  in 
the  bookwork,  or  “ liteiauy  instruction  ’’  as  we  usually 
hear  it  called  ?— Yes. 

24249.  In  giving  that  answer  you  have,  of  coui'se, 
considered  the  matter  in  all  its  hearings  ? — I have. 

24250.  You  are  a teacher  of  long  standing? — I 

24251,  And  you  are  the  Professor  of  Methodin  the 
Training  College  of  the  National  Education  Board  ? 
— Quite  so. 

24252.  Well,  so  much  for  those  points.  I think, 
Dr.  Doherty,  you  said  that,  as  regards  the  higher 
classes  in  the  National  schools,  whilst  you  would  not 
make  woodwork  obligatory  in  the  schools  generally, 
you  would  insist  upon  their  having  either  woodwork 
or  some  other  subject  of  a practical  character  ? — Quite 
vSO. 

24253.  In  connection  with  that,  you  spoke  of 
elementary  science,  and  you  said,  I think,  that  as 
regai-ds  the  teachers,  some  specific  branch  of  natural 
science  should  be  taught  to  them  ? — Some  branch  of 
experimental  or  natural  science. 

24254.  Let  us  take  the  science  that  is  to  be  taught 
in  tlie  schools : kindly  look  at  this  programme  : it  is 
the  English  code  for  1897? — I know  it. 

24255.  You  will  find  there,  on  page  46,  a number 
of  alternative  courses  assigned  for  elementary  science 
in  the  schools ; if  youlook  through  them  I think  you 
will  find  that  nearly  all  of  those  are  courses  in  specific 
subjects  ? — Quite  so. 

24256.  There  is  one  in  mechanics,  one  in  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  so  on.  Butnowlook  at  course  H in 
that  section : what  is  the  character  of  that  course ; 
does  it  deal  with  any  specific  branch  of  science,  and 
not  rather  with  science  in  its  general  aspect  ? — Science 
in  its  general  aspect. 

24257.  Do  you  not  consider  that  this  is  really  the 
most  useful  form  in  which  the  teaching  of  science  could 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  ? — I do  think  so,  and 
not  alone  in  the  schools,  but  i a the  Training  Colleges ; 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact  in  our  Training  Collie  in 
Marlborough-street,  we  liave  always  carried  on  a 
system  of  iustruction  in  general  science, 
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24258.  At  all  events  you  agi’ee  with  me  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  our  schools  for  that  general 
science  teaching  1 — I do. 

24259.  And  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  that  in 
the  Training  Colleges  the  students  in  training  should 
be  trained  to  teach  iti — In  the  schools  we  must  limit 
the  amount  that  would  be  fairly  asked  from  the 
teacher. 

24260.  But  observe ; my  question  does  not  at  all 
regard  the  amount,  it  regards  only  the  character  of 
the  teaching,  the  range  of  it : would  you  limit  the 
range  of  it,  that  is  would  you  confine  the  teaching  of 
science  to  some  one  branch  of  natural  science,  so  that 
the  children  would  know  a little  about  sound,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  heat,  or  light,  or  mechanics,  or 
electricity,  or  a little  about  mechaiiics,  and  nothing 
about  sound,  <jr  light,  or  heat,  or  electricity,  and  so 
oni — I would  leave  that  so  far  to  the  teacher:  I 
think  a great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  ; you 
must  utilise  the  teacher’s  natural  powers  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  liis  love  for  a particular  subject.  If  a 
teacher  ha.s  a great  love  for  cbemi.stry  I would  let  him 
take  it  up  as  his  subject;  if  he  had  a great  love  for 
magnetism  I would  let  him  take  that. 

24261.  I quite  appreciate  that ; you  are  aware  that 
in  England  a great  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
teacher.s  ‘I — I am. 

24262.  As  this  may  come  to  be  a matter  of  practical 
importance  for  us  in  Ireland,  I should  wish  to  know 
your  views  about  it  in  detail.  Are  you  aware  in  what 
precise  fonn  that  latitude  is  allowed  to  teachers  in 
England  1 — No. 

24263.  I think  you  will  find  that  fl.  teacher  who 
wishes  to  teach  • a course  that  is  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Code  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  submits  that  course  to  the  inspector  of 
the  district,  and  if  the  inspector  approves,  the  teacher 
is  then  allowed  to  teach  itl — I think  that  is  a very 
wise  arrangement. 

24264.  And  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  is  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  of  general  use,- it  would  probably 
be  put  into  the  Code,  with  the  seven  or  eight  optional 
programmes  that  are  already  specified  there,  as  a guide 
to  other  teachers  ? — That  is  very  wise. 

'24265.  You  may  not  be  aware,  moreover,  that 
although  there  are  seven  or  eight  of  tliese  set  down  in 
the  English  Code,  the  teachers  are  not  restricted  to  those 
courses  : they  have  the  further  liberty  which  I have 
already  described  : don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  us  in  Ireland  if  we  had  the 
programme  made  more  elastic  than  it  is,  made  moi'e 
elastic  in  some  such  way  as  the  programme  is  in 
England  1 — Precisely. 

24266.  I believe  that  our  Irish  programme  is  not 
elastic  at  alll — It  is  too  rigid. 

24267.  Now,  you  also  spoke  of  another  important 
subject,  the  examination  that  should  be  held  in  the 
various  branches  of  manual  and  practical  instruction ; 
you  would  not  have  it  a results  examination,  oan-ied 
out  on  the  present  lines  ? — Not  so  far  as  these  subjects 
are  concerned. 

24268.  You  would  have,  you  said,  an  examination 
by  inspection  1 — Yes,  the  Inspector  would  be  present ; 
he  would  see  the  teacher  giving  a lesson;  lie  would 
listen  to  the  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils ; he  would  see  the  work  that  had  been  pre- 
served from  previous  lessons  during  the  whole  session ; 
he  would  put  some  questions  to  the  children ; and 
finally  he  would  judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction. 

24269.  And  then  the  grant  to  be  paid  would  be 
fixed  by  a capitation  rate,  or  by  some  other  such 
arrangement  ? — Yes. 

24270.  That  would,  in  a sense,  be  payment  by 
results  1 — I am  not  opposed  to  the  results  system, 
pure  and  simple ; I have  heard  it  condemned,  and  it 
is  said  it  is  utterly  abandoned  in  England ; but  I am 
old  enough  to  remember  the  introduction  of  the  results 
system  into- this  country,  and  I have  nO' hesitation 
in  saying  it  gave  a vast  impetus  to  the  subject  of 


education  in  our  schools,  and  did  a vast  amount  of 
good ; but  then  it  has  also-  done  harm. 

24271.  Precisely.  You  see  what  a gross  error  it 
would  be  to  say  tliat  because  the  results  system  is 
an  imperfect  system,  and  is  now  undoubtedly  doing 
a certain  amount  of  harm,  it  should  never  have 
been  introduced  1 — I would  not  agree  with  that 
view  at  all. 

24272.  We  have  important  evidence  precisely  to 
the  same  effect  in  England.  Possibly  we  may  now 
be  able  to  dispense  with  it,  as  a result  of  the  vast 
amount  of  good  it  has  done,  the  stirring  up  that 
it  has  given  to  the  state  of  things  tliat  existed 
before  it  was  introduced  1 — Yes,  or  it  may  bo  dis- 
pensed with,  at  all  events,  in  certain  subjects. 

24273.  You  remember,  of  course,  when  it  was 
introduced ; do  you  consider  that  its  introduction  was, 
at  the  time,  a move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that  it  did  a great  deal  of  good? — I am  convinced 
of  that. 

24274.  You  consider  that  it  improv'ed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  in  the  schools;  but  of  course  a thing 
that  is  good  iu  particular,  and  more  or  less  excep- 
tional, circumstances,  may  not  be  a very  perfect 
system  in  point  ofprincijile  : it  may  be  the  only  thing 
available  as  a means  of  getting  work  done  in  certain 
circumstances  ; but  possibly  its  best  recommendation 
in  the  end  may  be  that  it  has  brought  about  a state 
of  things  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with? — Yes. 

24275.  The  system  of  payment  that  you  suggest  for 
the  branches  of  manual  and  i>ractical  instruction  would 
be  a system  of  payment  bv  results,  but  it  would  be  a 
system  of  payment,  not  on  tlie  results  of  the  answer- 
ing of  the  individual  pupils,  it  would  be  based 
I'acLer  on  the  merit  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  as 
observed  by  the  inspector  ? — Quite  so. 

24276.  Now  I should  wish  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  the  work  of  the  training  colleges: 
you  ai-e  Professor  of  Method  in  the  Ocmmissioners’ 
•Training College  ih  Marliiurouglistreet’? — Yes. 

24277.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  in  the 
teaching  of  the  different  subjects  by  the  different 
professors  in  the  training  college,  the  metliod  of 
teaching  these  subjects  afterwards  in  tlie  schools 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  eachjn-ofessor" — 
Undoubtedly,  and  so  it  is. 

24278.  Why  then  is  there  a special  professor  of 
method  in  our  training  college  S3'stem  ? — Well, 
because,  although  method  is  included  iu  the  work 
of  each  of  the  pi-ol'essors,  it  is  only  a portion  of  his 
work ; he  has  to  devote  a very  considerable  amount 
of  attention  to  his  own  special  subjects,  in  getting 
his  students  to  have  a knowledge  of  those  subjects, 
independently  of  showing  them  how  to  convey  that 
knowledge  to  others. 

24279.  Pei  haps  I had  better  come  at  it  in  another 
way.  May  I ask  you  what  particular  subject  you 
teach? — My  subject  up  to  last  year  was  experimental 
physics. 

24280.  And  that  subject  has  unfortunately  been 
killed  Viy  the  new  programme  for  the  teachers, 
which  we  have  heard  commended  on  several  other 
grounds? — KUled  for  this  year,  but  we  expect  it 
will  be  only  for  this  year. 

24281.  Well,  let  us  hope  so.  Now,  taking  things 
as  they  are,  what  are  the  special  subjects  that  you 
are  professor  of  in  the  Marlborough  Street  College, 
now  that  experimental  physics  is  killed,  for  the  time, 
or,  let  us  say,  now  that  it  is  in  a state  of  suspended 
animation? — Aly  subjects  now  are  practically  this 
subject  of  metliod. 

24282.  So  tbat^  experimental  science  being  dis- 
posed of  by  the  new  programme,  you  have  now  no 
sjiecial  subject? — Except  lecturing  on  method  and  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching. 

24283.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  exactly 
what  is  covered  by  the  word  ‘Mnethod.”  We  went 
into  a certain  ti'aining  college,  not  in  this  country, 
whilst  the  Professor  of  what  was  known  there  as 
Method  was  giving  his  lecture,  and,  so  far  as  I could 
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^ what  he  was  lecturing  on  was  the  method  of  is  allowed  to  teach  drawing,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
m^inc'  grants?- That  is  a^low  view  of  the  subject  give  people  certificates  to  J^e«.^l897. 

that  vve  never  take  in  our  training  college.  doing  anything  whatei er  to  ascei  ^ Professor 

24284  'Ihen  you  resist  a strong  temptation.  Now  have  any  power  of  teaching  it  or  not?— Ceitainly.  Doherty,  i.ud. 

24^84.  inenyo.ies  ^ two  24299.  Now  there  are  a few  other  matters  I should  • ■ 

wish  to  ask  you  about  hirst,  do  you  think  it  ad- 
visable in  the  training  colleges  to  give  so  much  time 
as  now  seems  to  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy : am  I not  right  in  saying  that  geography  is 
taught  as  a subject  in  your  college,  as  I suppose  it  is 
in  all  the  training  colleges? — It  is. 

24300.  That  is,  not  merely  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  geography,  but  geography  itself 
as  a branch  of  knowledge,  just  as  it  is  learned  at 
school  ? — Quite  so. 

24301.  Don’t  you  think  that  geography  is  a subiect 


as  to  metliocl,  as  I uudersfeuid  it.  It  compi- 
things.  There  is  the  method  of  teaching  a school ; 
and  the  method  of  conducting  a scho'd,  in  the  sense 
of  keeping  records,  and  filling  the  school  rolls,  and 
soforth;  all  this  book-keej»ing  as  1 may  call  it— is  a 
very  complicated  and  difficult  thing ; you  have  to 
teach  all  that?— Yes. 

24285.  So  that,  although  you  are  professor  of 
method,  a great  deal  of  your  time  has  to  be  given  to 
something  outside  the  really  important  work  of  in- 
structing tlie  students  in  the  art  of  teaching?— In 
our  college  we  have  a very  good  arrangement 


I large  extent  dispensed  with  ? — I 


rliMt  lesncct  • the  head  teachers  connected  with  our  that  might  be  to  i ^ *-.  • r iw 

sohooh  relieve  me  m.oticallj  of  the  greater  think  that  for  the  Tvammg  College,  it  „ now  fully 
liortion  of  this  merely  mechanical  work  of  telling  enough  d.spensoii  with  p the  new  progninmie  issued 

!.  .1,1 i , 1- -rsiio  ..nrl  t.'Ka  r«cfister.  for  the  examination  and  classiflcauon  of  teachers  List 

year  by  the  National  Education  Board.  These  regu- 


the  students  how  to  keep  the  rolls  and  the  _ 

24286.  Coming  now  to  the  teaching  of  method  in 
what  I regard  as  the  really  essential  sense,  is  the 
capacity  of  the  Queen’s  scholar  to  teach  the  different 

subiecte  in  v.-hich  they  are  themselves  instructed  in  „ , 

the  training  college  really  tested  under  the  present 
.system? — Yes,  I would  say  so. 

24287.  Who  tests  it? — A.  head  inspector  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  to  come  at  the  end  of  each  train- 
ing session,  and  he  tests  every  individual  student. 

24288.  In  every  individual  subject  ? — Not  in  every 
individual  subject. 

24289.  Then  in  ivhat  subjects  are  they  not  tested  _ 

in  this  vitally  important  matter?— Each  individual  Yes,  but  very  important, 
atndent  would  not  be  tested  in  all  the  snhjeefo.  24303.  Important,  no  doubt ; hut 


iations  provide  that  if  the  first  year’s  stmlmits  distin- 
guish themselves  at  the  examination  in  geogniphy  at 
the  end  of  their  year,  they  will  not  be  required  to 
se  it  up  at  all  in  the  next  year. 

24302.  In  column  2 of  the  new  programme  the 
examination  in  geography  consists  of  three  sections. 
Take  only  two  of  them — “The  British  Empire  (Poli- 
tical and  Descriptive”),  also  its  cominei-cial  aspect, 
and  then  “Physical  Geography— mountains,  plains, 
rivers,  deserts,  winds,  climate,  tides,  and  currents, 
tliat  seems  to  cover  an  enormous  range  cf  matter?— 


it  of  such  im- 

?4M0:i™rnot  putting  it  in  that  wny  The  main  portunce  that  it  should  " 

. , . .-o  vavfh.MfJoyi  fnr  in  rmv  must  occiiuv  lu  a Training  Ooliegef — j.nereis  one 


point  is  whether  every  subject  is  provided  for  in  any  must  occupy  m a 

really  effective  sense  in  the  present  system.  Who  great  advantage  m it : it  is  taiight^to  our  temale 

tests  them,  for  iustance,  in  drawing?— The  only  test 


tliat  is  actually  applied  in  drawing,  is  merely 
amination  which  tests  the  students’  powers  to  make  a 
drawing. 

24291.  But  you  see  that  my  question  is  upon  a 
totally  different  matter.  I am  Sjieaking  not  of  their 
capacity  for  drawing,  but  of  their  capacity  to  teach  geographj . 
drawins.  In  the  interests  of  practical  instruction,  24.3ft6.  1 
drawing  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  we 
have  to  provide  for.  Now  who  tests  their  capacity 
of  teaching,  for  instance,  in  this  important  subject  of 
drawing  ?— There  is  no  test  applied  by  an  inspector  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  but  the  principals  of  the  college 
see  that  the  subject  of  drawing  is  not  alone  taught 
to  the  students  during  their  two  years’  residence  with 
us,  but  that  they  are  taught  by  the  professor  of 
drawing  how  to  teach  the  subject. 

24292.  Ani  l right  then  in  inferring  that  it  is  no 
pari  of  your  business  as  professor  of  method  to  deal 
with  this  important  branch,  and  to  see  whether  the 
students  trained  in  the  training  college  are  fit  or  unfit 
to  teach  drawing  ?— But  it  is  my  province  as  princi- 
pal of  the  college. 

24293.  I am  siienkiiig  of  your  business  as  professor 
of  method? — It  is.  My  students  have  to  teach  before 


great  a-.— .-j,- .. 

students  as  well  as  to  our  male  students  ; and  niathe- 
latical  and  jibysical  geography  is  really  a science 
ibject, 


oiecT-,  . -Lj.  ■ 

24304.  But  a great  deal  of  what  they  are  tauglit  is 
what  is  already  printed  in  books? — No  doubt. 

24305.  Lists  of  mountains? — Not  in  physical 


24294.  To  teach  drawing  ?— They  have  and  do  so. 

24295.  But,  Dr.  Doherty,  is  their  power  of  teach- 
ing drawing  really  taken  into  account  in  giving  tliem 
their  final  teaching  certificate  ? — Their  certificate  for 
teaching  drawing— no. 

24296.  But  surely  you  recognise  that  it  ought  to 
be  1 — Undoubtedly. 

24297.  I need  not  say  that  no  one  can  consider 
that  you  are  to.  blame  for  what  is-  wrong  in  the 
present  system  ?— Well,  I would  like  to  point  oat  that 
oven  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  drawing,  the 
method  of  teaching  the  subject  is  not  neglected  in  our 
college.  , 

24298.  But  you  will  agiee  wixh  me  that  sufficient 
importance  is  not  attached  to  it,  in  the  giving  of  the 
teacher’s  certificate  ; I mean  that  it  seems  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  require  a certificate  before  a teacher 


2“43C)6'  But  there  are  a great  many  mountains  m 
the  British  Empire.  In  the  section  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, it  is  merely  the  nature  of  the  mountains, 
their  formation,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

24307.  Take  the  descriptive  geography : is  it  not 
open  to  examiners  to  ask  the  height  of  some  particular 
mountain? — No  examiner  would  now,  I think,  give 
such  a question. 

24308.  But  is  it  open  to  an  examiner  to  ask  the 
question  ; if  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so,  the  luifoiiunate 
students  must  be  prepared  for  it  ? — Beyond  doubt  it 
is  open  to  the  examiner. 

24309.  Now  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the 
students  should  be  left  in  that  position,  that  they  are 
not  reallv  safe  in  going  into  an  examination  unless 
they  kiio'w  the  heights  of  ever  so  many  mountains, 
and  the  lengths  of  ever  so  many  rivers?— That  is 
fairly  provided  for  in  our  examination  pajiersj  all 
the  questions  are  not  obligatory  on  the  candidate. 

24^310.  At  all  events,  in  so  far  as  geography  has 
been  cut  down  in  the  new  programme  for  teachers, 
you  think  that  an  improvement?— I do. 

24311.  Some  reference,  I think,  was  madeto^the 
programme  known  as  “tlie  industrial  programme,  in 
your  Training  College  or  in  the  practising  schools 
attached  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  Central  Model 
Schools  in  Marlborough-street ; I believe  that  so  far  as 
that  college  and  those  schools  are  concerned,  that 
progi'amme  is  now  abandoned  ? — It  is  now  gban- 
doned.  . , , 

243P  Lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  on  the 
point,  as  it  will  go  to  the  public,  it  might  be  well  to 
clear  this  up.  When  yon  say  that  the  “industrial 
pro^^ramme  ” is  abandoned,  you  don’t  mean  that  the 
teadiing  of  needlework,  for  instance,  is  given  up  in 
those  schools?-  By  no  means.  ^ ^ ^ 
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D^n.  24313.  In  -what  sense  tlien  ilo  yon  speak  of  the 
Nov.  10. 1897.  likandonnient  of  this  industrial  work  ? — The  indusfciial 
Profe^or  programme  is  a technical  name  we  apply  to  a special 
Kohertr,  lud.  programme  introduced  for  the  6th  class  girls. 

243]  4.  And  that  is  a course  in  which  two  hours  a 
day  have  to  be  given  to  needlework — in  otlier  woids, 
ten  hours  a week  1 — Quite  so. 

24315.  TJiat  is  now  found  by  experience  to  be  a 
very  excessive  allowance  ? — Yes ; it  is  too  Jarge.  Wo 
now  only  give  the  hour  which  is  still  comjjulsory 
every  day. 

24316.  And  giving  only  one  hour  a day  to  it,  you 
are  satisfied  tliat  tlie  work  of  that  department  is  still 
done,  and  done  to  a quite  siiflicientextent  ? — Yes. 

24317.  Although  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
iiKlustrial  programme  is  abandoned  ? — Yes ; in  fact  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  a little  too  much  needlework, 
even  at  tho  present  time. 

24318.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in  answering  some  ques- 
tions that  I put  to  him  in  London,  told  us  that  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a great  mistake  made  in  schools  in  the 
way  that  needlework  was  dealt  with  ; it  is  dealt  with, 
he  said,  rather  as  a means  of  occu])ation  than  as  an 
educationalsubject.  Now,  would  you  go  tholength  that 
he  went  to  on  this  point;  he  said  that  perhaps  two 
hours  in  the  week  would  be  quite  as  much  as  could 
be  profitably  given  to  needlework,  from  the  edncaticmal 
point  of  view  1 — I would  perhaps  give  three  hours  a 
week. 

24319.  But,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  three 
hours? — Not  tnore  than  three  hours;  I think  it 
becomes  almost  entirely  mechanical  after  a little 
while. 

24320.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  pnt  it  in  this  wav,  or  at 
least  fully  assented  to  this  way  of  putting  it,  that  us 
regards  needlework  that  the  work  of  the  elementuiy 
school  was  twofold  ; first,  to  teach  the  art  of  needle- 
work, and  secondly,  to  give  a sufficient  amount  of 
exercise  oi’  practice  in  the  art,  just  as  much  practice  as 
is  needed  to  make  that  teaching  effective  ; does  that 
express  your  view  ? — Quite  so. 

24321.  Mr.  Rkdinkton. — At  present  needlework 
is  compulsory  for  girls  in  National  schools ; would 
you  make  any  othei-  subject  of  a practical  character 
compulsory  for  them? — I would ; in  addition  to  needle- 
work, I would  make  some  such  subject  as  cookery  or 
domestic  science. 

24322.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  cookery 
compulsory  in  a large  number  of  schools  ? — I have 
given  a great  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  of 
cookery,  and  I think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing the  teaching  of  cookery  if  it  only  received 
encouragement  into  any  of  our  Natioiial  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

24323.  What  about  the  difficulty  of  providing 
materials? — We  solved  that  at  Mai-lborough-street ; 
we  found  no  difficulty  ; the  classes  in  Mai'lborough- 
street  have  been  self-paying,  so  far  as  the  girls  are 
concerned;  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all.  The 
way  it  was  done  was,  the  lecturer  in  cookery  pur- 
chased the  materials,  the  children  themselves  perform- 
ing the  demonstrations,  and  cooking  tlie  different 
dishes,  and  then  those  dishes  were  sold  to  tlie  pu))ils 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials,  and  there  were 
frequently  greater  demands  for  particular  dishes  than 
could  be  supplied. 

_ 24324.  Do  not  the  pupils  sometimes  cook  the 
dishes  ? — The  pupils  always  cook  the  dishes. 

24325.  Can  you  get  sale  for  dishes  cooked  by 
pupils? — The  pupils  themselves  were  willing  to  buy 
them ; they  would  be  glad  to  buy  them  and  bring 
them  home  to  their  parents  to  show  their  handiwork. 

24326.  But  the  first  dish  cooked  by  a girl  cannot 
be  very  satisfactory? — Of  course  in  some  cases  there 
would  be  a failure. 

24327.  Do  you  think  the  teaching  of  cookery 
could  be  extended  in  ruial  districts  ? — I think  so,  and 
it  would  be  very  advisable,  indeed,  to  introduce  it  into 
our  schools. 


24328.  Would  you  find  people  willing  to  buy  what 

is  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  you  can  in  towns? I 

think  so. 

24329.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  teaclier 
might  cook  her  dinner  Viefore  the  puj)ils,  and  in  that 
way  might  get  over  the  difficulty  of  pioviding  ma- 
terials ? — That  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I think  that 
would  not  be  a bad  ari-angement.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  in  our  schools — ] made  special  inquiiy  into  that 
matter — there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  i)upils. 
to  purchase  the  dishes  that  were  cooked,  except  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  instances,  and  tlie  clas.ses  were 
tliereby  self-.supporting. 

34330.  Can  yon  mention  some  other  subject  as  an 
alternative  to  cookery? — Domestic  science, 

243.31.  What  is  domestic  science? — It  covers  a 
widerarge;  it  would  take  up  of  course  everything 
about  washing  the  tea  things,  arranging  the  tables, 
making  beds,  some  small  amount  of  cookery,  not  going 
into  it  very  extensively  ; some  sniall  amount  of  sub- 
jects dealing  with  ventilation. 

24332.  Would  it  be  taught  from  a te.xt  book? — 
Taught  almost  entirely  by  tlio  lectures  of  the  teachei's. 
The  dilBculty  with  domestic  science  has  always  been  to 
make  the  whole  lesson  a practical  one  as  wo  can  do  in 
cookery.  But  although  the  making  of  beds  cannot  be 
taught  jjractically  in  a school,  yet,  since  the  children 
wotild  have  the  exjjerJeuoe  at  home,  and  since 
their  attention  would  be  directed  to  this  experience, 
and  since  they  would  be  asked  by  the  teachers 
to  make  the  beds  and  carry  out  all  the  instructions 
in  their  homes,  the  practical  instruction  would  thus 
be  carried  on  at  home,  while  a great  jjait  of  the 
theoretical  instruction  would  be  gi\  en  in  tlie 
schools. 

24333.  Do  you  think  that  theoretical  instruction 
ought  always  to  be  illustrated  by  piactical  experi- 
ments ? — Yes,  so  far  as  possible. 

24334.  Then,  as  to  the  boys,  you  think  that  for  the 
senior  classes  either  woodwork  or  some,  otliei'  scientific 
subject  should  be  inti-oduced? — Both  for  boys  and 
girls ; I would  restrict  the  woodwork  to  boys,  but 
girls  could  learn  the  scientific  subject  just  as  well  as- 
boys. 

24335.  And  you  mentioned  gardening  as  one  of 
the  subjects? — Yes,  for  either  girls  or  boys. 

24336.  Do  you  think  together  with  gardening  they 
should  be  taught  elementary  botany  ? — Botany  would 
be  one  of  the  sciences  that  might  be  taken  up  specially 
by  itself ; but  in  the  case  of  gardening,  elementary 
botany  would  have  to  be  taught,  and  in  the  junior 
classes  I would  like  to  see  that  taught  as  object 
lessons. 

24337.  Would  you  approve  of  teaching  botany 
alone  ? — Without  doubt  I regard  botany  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  practical  of  sciences  I'or  school 
work.  You  can  only  have  about  one  or  two  of  these  in 
any  school,  and  if  the  teacher  had  a great  liking  for 
botany,  that  i.s  a subject  I should  like  to  see  intro- 
duced into  the  school  and  recognised  as  the  science 
subject  for  developing  the  observing  powers  of  the 
chiidreu. 

2433S.  And  elementary  chemistry? — Elementary 
chemisiry  or  magnetism,  but  only  one  other  science 
subject  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  manual  in- 
struction, which  I think  might  go  on  simultiineously 
with  the  other. 

24339.  Y'ou  would  not  approve  of  practical  gar- 
dening without  scientfiu  instruction  ? — Undoubtedly 
not. 

24340.  What  sized  garden  would  be  sulfi.jieut? — 
A comparatively  small  one.  I have  seen  a number  of 
school  gardens  of  half  a rood,  or  even  less,  that  in  niy 
opinion  would  do  all  that  is  wanted. 

24341.  That  would  be  quite  sufficient? — I should 
think  so. 

24342.  You  say  you  would  be  in  favour  of  intro- 
ducing drawing  into  all  National  schools  ?— Into  all 
National  schools. 
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2434’3.  Ipresuuie  that  it  would  have  to  he  gi-adually 
introduced.  Are  there  not  a great  numbei'  of  schools 
in  which  the  teachers  don’t  know  how  to  draw  1 — 
In  my  opinion  that  could  be  remedied  very  easily  if 
you  only  pay  enough  for  the  subject.  I would  like 
to  see  all  these  subjects  well  paid  for,  and  in  the  case 
of  elementary  manual  instruction  I think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  the  teachers  to  pay  a good  fee 
for  that  instruction,  because  they  would  be  at 
some  outlay,  more  or  less,  for  the  materials  that 
would  be  employed  in  this  manual  instruction.  In 
the  case  of  drawing  we  turn  out  a great  number  of 
students  from  our  training  colleges  every  year  who 
are  certificated  in  drawing,  but  it  is  also  true,  I 
understand,  that  there  are  a great  number  of  teacher’s 
at  present  in  charge  of  schools  who  have  not  these 
certificates.  However,  if  you  only  make  this  subject 
of  drawing  compulsory,  or  say  it  must  be  compulsory 
after  a certain  date,  and  get  a few  instructors 
to  <’0  round  to  the  different  inspectors’  centres — 
drere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  teachers 
to  come  to  certain  centres — I would  venture  to  say 
tliat  in  a short  time  nearly  every  teacher-  in  Ireland 
would  qualify  for  a certificate. 

24344.  Would  you  allow  drawing  to  be  taught  by 
a teacher  who  has  no  certificate  1 — For  the  present  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  do  that,  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  teachers  to  liave  a certificate  in  the  srrb- 
ject  after  a certain  time,  giving  them  a year  to  prej)are 
for  it. 

24345.  Monsignor  Molloy. — You  have  spoken  of 
various  branches  of  experimental  and  natural  science, 
and  I think  you  said  that  you  think  some  one  or 
other  of  them  ought  to  be  taught  as  far  as  possible 
in  primary  schools! — Yes.  I qualified  that  by  say- 
in"'-  if  the  teacher  does  not  take  manual  instruction 


it  was  all-important  for  them  that  they  should  pass  Dublin 
with  special  distinction  in  the  coming  examinations  iu 

Julynextand  thereby  secure  1st  class  jand  they  madea  — t 

petition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  pl^e  ^ 

trigonometry  in  place  of  mechanics.  That  petition 
was  granted. 

24350.  Then  practically  under  the  new  programme 
it  is  found  that  students  can  get  their  classification 
more  easily  by  leaving  out  experimental  science! — 
Decidedly. 

24351.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  new  pro- 
gramme was  drawn  up  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  experimental  science!— It  was. 

24352.  It  seems  to  beacase  of  killing  by  kindness! 

That  was  so  only  in  the  very  last  edition  of  the  pro- 
gramme. One  of  the  late  editions  was  submitted 
to  me  for  any  observations  I had  to  make,  and  I was  - 
j)erlecbly  satisfied  with  the  programmes  drawn  up  in 
experimental  science,  but  at  the  last  moment  I under- 
stand these  were  struck  out,  and  the  syllabuses  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  introduced  in  theirplace. 

24353.  Then  while  we  have  on  the  programme  of 
the  National  Board,  elementai-y  mechanics,  electricity, 
magnetism, chemistry,  sound,  light,  heat,  physiography, 
not  one  of  these  is  taught  in  their  own  training  col- 
lege in  Miirlborough-street ! — Not  one. 

24354.  And  these  subjects  have  been  excluded  by 
the  practical  operation  of  their  own  programme ! — 

Yes,  but  we  are  in  hopes  it  will  only  be  for  the- 
present  vear. 

24355’.  A point  was  suggested  by  the  Arch- 
bishop,  on  which  I should  like  to  hear  you  a little- 
more  at  lengtli ; you  said  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
that  in  a primary  school  all  these  various  subjects 
should  be  taken  up,  and  therefore  an  alternative 
should  be  allowed !— Quite  so,  both  in  the  schools  and 


for  his  senior  classe.s,  then  I consider  he  ought  to  be 
required  to  take  some  one  of  the  experimental  or 
natural  sciences. 

24346.  Do  you  think  that,  if  manual  woik  is 
taught,  the  experimental  and  natural  sciences  ought  to 
be  left  out  altogether ! — No,  but  I would  say  that  for 
the  present  the  manual  instruction  ought  to  be  taken 
as  sufficient ; but  I would  like  to  see,  in  addition  to 
the  manual  instruction,  some  one  or  more  of  tbe 
science  subjects. 

24347.  Taking  the  experimental  sciences,  are  any 
of  them  at  present  taught  in  the  training  college  for 
males  at  Murlborough-street ! — Yes. 

24348.  ‘Which  of  them! — We  have  never  omitted 
the  course,  wliich  is  pi-actically  tlie  same  as 
Course  H of  the  English  Code,  namely,  general 
demonstrations  ui>on  natural  phenomena  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  respiration  and  ventilation, 
and  hygiene,  and  experimental  demonstrations  con- 
nected with  the  properties  of  air  and  water. 
That  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  although  for 
the  present  year,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  programme,  we  are  forced  to  drop  the  usiial 
teaching  of  experimental  science. 

24349.  X think  you  said  that  the  experimental 
sciences  were  killed  by  tliat  progi'amme! — Here  is 
the  way  it  occurred.  I was  the  professor  of  experi- 
mental science,  and  during  the  time  that  I have  been 
connected  with  the  college  we  have  ma<le  it  tJie  prac- 
tice of  carrying  on  mechanics  every  year,  and  two 
other  experimental  sciences.  We  very  frequently  took 
u|)  the  subjects  of  jineumatics  and  hydrostatics  and 
electricity,  and  we  have  also  taken  sound,  light  and 
heat.  These  were  carried  on  regularly  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  I had  begun  these  subjects  since  the 
new  programme  was  introduced,  but  a deputation  of 
the  students  waited  on  me  and  pointed  out  that  the 
progi-amme  now  was  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  that  the  subject  of  mathematics  would 
require  an  amount  of  work  from  them  three  tiroes  that 
wliich  they  would  have  to  devote  to  plane  trigono- 
metry, and  that  a similar  i-emark  would  apply  to  electri- 
city. It  was  important  for  them,  many  of  them  were 
anxious  to  go  on  with  the  subject  of  meciianics,  hut 


training  college. 

24356.  But  if  you  allow  an  alternative  in  the  col- 
lege, then  teiichers  going  out  from  tbe  college  will  not 
he  able  to  teach  all  these  subjects,  but  only  one, 
namely,  the  one  they  have  chosen ! — I don’t  see  that ; 
they  may  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  otlier  sciences 
from  a source  independent  of  tire  training  college. 

24-357.  Yes,  but  if  you  allow  the  alternative  in  the 
training  college,  then  the  training  college  will  teach 
only  one  of  those  subjects  amongst  which  the  alterna- 
tive is  allowed ! — Quite  so. 

24358.  The  teachers,  therefore,  will  be  trained  to 
teach  that  one,  and  that  one  only  ! — Yes. 

24359.  Then  you  destroy  the  alternative  for  the 
])rimar)’  schools;  they  will  have  no  power  of  clioosing, 
if  the  teachers  are  trained  to  teach  only  one  subject! 

XJl>  to  the  present  we  taught  three  of  those  subjects, 

tliei’efore  our  students  going  out  were  able  to  take  up 
sonse  of  the  three,  and  were  not  confined  to  one. 

24360.  Is  it  your  suggestion,  then,  that  in  the 
training  colleges  three  of  these  subjects  should  be 
chosen,  but  in  the  schools  tlieve  should  be  an  alterna- 
tive allowing  the,  choice  of  one ! — Quite  so.  I don  t 
mean  to  say  that  even  in  the  training  colleges  three 
should  be  chosen,  in  my  npiuion  two  would  be  enough. 

24361. Then  the  alternative  afforded  to  the 

schools  is  an  illusion,  because  the  teachers  can  only 
teach  in  the  schools  what  they  have  been  trained  to 
teach  in  the  colleges!— I don’t  agree  with  that  view, 
because  many  of  our  students  who  come  up  to  the 
training  college  know  already  a great  deal  of  the 
subjects  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and  have  gone 
through  a course  of  magnetism  and  electricity  before 
they  came  to  the  coliege ; and  when  they  go  out 
from  the  college,  from  their  training  in  the  general 
principles  of  teaching  science,  they  are  able  to  teach 
any  science  that  they  acquire  a knowledge  of. 

24362.  That  is,  when  they  have  been  prepared  to 
teach  that  pai-ticular  branch  before  they  came  to 
tlie  training  college! — Not  to  teach  it,  but  they  have 
learned  it ; there  are  a great  many  Science  and  Art 
schools  through  the  country,  and  many  of  our  students 
come  up  with  certificates  ; and  then  if  we  give  them 
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Dublin.  a training  in  teaching  a science  subject,  we  liold  that 

Ncn  7cTi897  teach  otiier  subjects. 

’ 24363.  Which  they  may  have  learne<l  in  other 

ways'! — Quite  so. 

0 ery,  24364.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 

a matter  more  or  less  of  liaphazard  whether  the  pupils 
in  elementaiy  schools  should  be  taught  botany  or 
chemistry  or  physiography? — 1 would  leave  it  op- 
tional with  the  teacher  to  choose  any  one  of  these, 
only  that  I would  make  it  obligatory  he  should 
select  one ; but  I tliinlc  it  of  great  impoi'tance  that  if 
a teacher  is  enthusia.stic  in  botany  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  that  subject  and  work  it  up  ; and  in 
my  opinion  ho  would  produce  better  results  from 
woi’king  up  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  pu|)ils 
in  the  science  for  which  he  has  an  enthusiasm  himself 
than  in  a subject  he  may  be  forced  to  take  up. 

24365,  What  would  you  say  to  such  a programme 
as  that  set  out  in  Course  H of  the  Englisli  Code. 
Instead  of  various  courses  in  the  several  branches  of 
science,  sucli  as  electricity  and  magnetism,  heat, 
light,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  so  forth,  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry  are 
selected,  and  taught  in  a simple  and  practical  way,  so, 
as  to  train  the  pupils  in  scientific  habits  and  methods, 
and  to  lay  a good  foundation  for  inore  advanced  study 
at  a future  stage? — In  our  college  we  practically  do 
that  and  liave  always  done  it.  I liave  poiiited  out  to  you 
that  year  by  year  we  always  can-}'  on  a course  of  what  I 
may  call  general  physics;  but  there  is  a g>i?at<Kl vantage 
in  taking  up  a special  subject,  such  as  m.agnetism  and 
electricity,  and  canying  it  througli  as  a science,  because 
the  study  of  a connected  set  of  priiici|}les  is  of  far 
more  value  than  the  study  of  unconnected  jn-inciples. 

24366.  But  do  you  think  it  is  de.sivable  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  primary  schools  to  be  taken  through  tlie 
details  of  these  special  branches? — I do. 

24367.  Remember  the  picked  jinpils  out  of  these 
schools  may  afterwards  go  to  intei'mediate  schools,  or 
technical  schools,  and  some  of  them  may  eventually 
-go  to  a univemity,  where  provision  is  made  for  learn- 
ing specific  branches  of  science.  Would  it  not  seem 
more  suitable  to  their  condition  as  pupils  of  apriuiary 
school,  to  learn  general  principles  and  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  common  facts  of  nature,  and 
in  the  industria.l  arts? — There  is,  of  course,  a g\-eat  deal 
infavour  of  what  you  say,  but  still  I bold  that  if  a pupil 
goes  through  a thorough  study  of  any  one  of  the 
physical  sciences  he  has  acquii-ed  in  the  study  of  that 
particular  science  the  general  way  of  managing  any 
other  science.  If,  for  instance,  he  goes  through  a 
course  of  magnetism  and  electricity  and  investigates 
it  experimentally,  should  the  subject  of  light  or 
.sound  or  beat  be  presented  to  him  afterwards,  and 
he  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  that  study,  his  study 
in  magnetism  and  electricity  has  prepared  him  for  the 
■other. 

24368.  Do  you  think  the  thorough  study  of  such  a 
subject  as  magnetism  or  electricity  is  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  ? — What 
I suggest  is  very  little  more  than  a seiies  of  object 
lessons,  which  has  already  been  i)rovided  for  in  the 
juidor  classes  ; I have  no  objection  to  carry  that  on 
through  the  senior  classes — which  is  Course  H ; but 
I hold  a still  more  valuable  training  can  be  given  by 
confining  the  boy’s  attention,  as  we  must  confine  his 
attention  in  modern  science,  to  some  one  particular 
branch  and  working  it  in  detail,  and  I think  he  will 
deiive  more  benefit  from  that  than  from  a wider 
knowledge  of  several  subjects. 

24369;  You  are  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  the 
gener.il  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry  would  be 
taught,  in  my  view,  by  object  lessons.  In  natural 
history  a good  deal  can  be  done  by  means  of  object 
lessons ; but  iu  chemistry  and  jshysics  actual  experi- 
mental work  would  be  absolutely  essential  ? — I 
illustrate  all  object  lessons  by  experiments  ; if  I take 
up  the  subject  of  solution  in  a liquid  I call  it  an 
object  lesson. 


24370.  In  object  lessons  you  include  expeiiuients  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

24371.  Do  you  think  that  in  addition  to  the 
general  course,  whidi  is  represented  in  the  English 
Code  by  Coiirse  H,  there  wovdcl  be  time  to  t-uch 
completely  such  a subject  as  magnetism  and  electii- 
city  ? — No ; I think  the  teacher  ought  to  be  confined 
to  some  one  subject. 

24372.  Would  you  confine  him  to  the  general 
course? — No;  I would  leave  it  optional  with  him  to 

take  that  general  course. 

24373.  But  if  he  selected  a special  course  instend, 
then  his  pupils  would  never  learn  the  general  course? 
— That  would  have  been  taught  to  tliem  in  tlie 
junior  classes  as  object  lessons. 

24374.  Then  you  would  have  a course  for  the 
general  fundamental  principles  in  tlie  junior  classes? 
— I would. 

24375.  And  do  you  think  after  that  course  is 
thoroughly  well  done  there  would  bo  sulHcienb  time 
for  teaching  the  details  of  such  a subject  as  mag- 
netism and  electricily?--!  would  like  certainly  to 
see  some  one  science  taken  up  and  investigateil  rlio- 
roughly;  we  must  confine  (.mrselves  when  we  grow 
up  to  some  one  particular  science,  though  u’emay  iiave 
a general  Itnowledge  of  other  sciences. 

24376.  The  boys  and  girls  of  eleven  and  tweive, 
have  not  yet  grown  up  ! — I am  looking  to  the  value, 
and  I speak  Irom  practical  experience.  In  teaching 
a particular  science  to  young  people,  say,  magnetisiu, 
say,  sound  and  light,  I certainly  consider  it  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  take  uj)  that  subject 
aud  investigate  it  thoroughly,  and  then  the  pupils 
have  not  alone  learned  the  principles  which  underlie 
that  science  but  the  principles  which  underlie  other 
sciences. 

24377.  Coming  back  to  the  training  colleges,  I 
suppose  that  whatever  course  of  instruction  is  to  be 
given  in  the  primary  schools  that  should  also  be 
taught,  and  taught  more  fully  and  completely,  in  the 
training  colleges  ? — That  would  have  to  be  limited ; 
we  are  limited  in  the  training  colleges  just  as  much 
as  in  the  schools. 

24378.  Whatever  is  compulsory  in  the  schools 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  training  colleges? — Un- 
doubtedly. But  with  regard  to  the  word  comimlsorj', 
while  I say  that  the  science  teaching  should  he  compul- 
sory, I don’t  say  any  particular  science  subject  should 
be  comjmlsory.  The  teacher  must  choose  magnetism, 
light,  sound,  or  heat,  but  only  some  one  of  them. 

24379.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  fancy  of  each 
teacher  wliich  subject  he  would  teach? — I would 
leave  it  to  the  teacher,  because  the  teacher  would 
naturally  select  the  subject  which  he  had  thoroughly 
learned. 

24380.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — He  naturally 
would. 

24381.  Did  you  never  bear  of  a person  teaching  a 
thing  he  had  not  thoroughly  learned  ! — I have  to  do 
that  myself.  He  would  choose  the  subject  he  knew 
something  about. 

24382.  Mr.  Molloy. — Before  your  appointment  as 
professor  in  Maidborough-street  you  held  the  post  of 
lecturer  on  physical  science? — A’es. 

24383.  Were  your  duties  in  that  capacity  confined 
to  Mai-lborough-street  ? — Entirely. 

34384.  Your  predecessor  in  that  [)cist  was  Dr. 
Clarke  ? — Yes. 

24385.  Dr.  Clarke  used  to visitanumberof centres 
in  the  country  giving  lectures  in  physical  science, 
and  taking  appai-atus  with  him,  and  leaving  some  of 
it  behind,  and  leaving  teachers  to  carry  on  the  instruc- 
tion?— I understand  so. 

24386.  Why  was  that  dropped? — I could  not 
answer  that.  1 did  not  succeed  him  directly.  Dr. 
Clarke  died,  and  it  was  a considerable  number  of 
years  before  I was  appointed,  aud  conditions  had 
changed. 
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24387.  What  subjects  of  physical  science  did  you 
take  up  as  lecturer  at  Marlhoroiigh-street  College 
They  might  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of  mechanical 
physics  and  experimental  physics,  including  sound, 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity  ; all  of  those 
pot  being  taken  up  during  the  same  session;  one 
session,  heat,  and  another  magnetism,  &c.  _ Wo 
carried  on  the  mechanical  laws  of  solids  and  liquids  in 
every  course. 

24388.  At  present  you  am  professor  in  experi- 
ji'ental  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  1 —Yes. 

24389.  You  mentioned  that  you  always  harl  the 
impoi-tant  subject  of  general  science? — Quite  so. 

O43n0.  What  subjects  come  under  that  denomina- 
tion 1 The  natural  properties  of  air  an<l  watei', 

experiments  showing  the  pressure  of  the  air,  pumps 
and  their  structure,  simple  experiments  illustrating 
combustion,  leading  up  to  tlie  subject  of  respii-ation 
and  ventilation. 

24391.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a return  to  that 
svstem  of  itinerating  instructors  in  physical  science, 
visiting  certain  centres  tliroughout  the  country, 
gi-ouping  the  teachers  of  the  locality  together,  and 
giving  them  instruction  at  these  centres?— I would 
recommend  that  course  in  the  case  of  drawing  and  in 
the  case  of  this  elementary  manual  instruction,  or  hand 
and  eye  training;  and  then,  when  you  had  these 
subjects  fairly  taught  to  the  teachers,  I think  science 
teacliers  might  be  sent  round. 

24392.  You  referred  a while  ago  to  object  lessons  ; 
how  did  these  object  lessons  differ  from  what  was  years 
ago  familiarly  known  as  history  of  common  things  ?— 
They  are  practically  the  same  thing;  if  by  common 
things  would  be  understood  natural  phenomena. 
Combustion,  for  instance,  I would  call  an  object 
lesson.  The  caudle  would  be  the  object. 

24393.  In  connection  with  Marlboroiigh-street, 
have  you  any  chemical  laboratoiy  1 — No.  • 

24394.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  who  took  up  the 
subject  of  chemistry,  was  all  their  information  of  a 
theoretical  kind?-  We  never  took  up  chemistry  as  a 
subject 

24395.  But  it  was  open  to  them  to  take  up 
chemistry?— It  was;  but  we  never  took  it  up  as  a 
subject  of  instruction.  I never  lectured  on  it. 

24396.  No  instruction  in  your  experience  within  a 
quarter  of  a century  has  been  given  in  chemistry? — 
No;  except  tlie  simple  chemical  exi>eriments  to 
illustrate  the  principles  underlying  respiration. 

24397.  Wliat  is  the  difficulty  about  carrying  out 
these  object  lessons  throughout  the  country  ? — None 
at  all,  in  my  opinion  ; and  I would  like  to  see  them 
introduced  into  every  National  school  in  the  countiy — 
made  compulsory. 

24398.  Rev.  .Dr.  Evans.— You  are  hi  favour  of 
hand  and  eye  training  being  introduced  into  all  our 
schools  ? — I am  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

24399.  Have  you  any  provision  for  preparing  the 
teachers  to  teach  in  that  subject  in  the  training 

college  ? No  ; but  with  the  permission  of  the  Board 

we  will  introduce  it  into  our  training  college,  and  for 
the  future  ail  our  students  will  be  turned  out,  we 
hope,  able  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject. 

24400.  But  it  is  not  done  at  present  ? — It  is  not 
done  at  present. 

24401.  Is  drawing  compulsory  on  all  the  students 
in  the  training  college? — Yes  ; male  and  female. 

24402.  Have  you  ever  found  it  impossible  to  teach 
some  one  or  other — that  is,  that  some  Queen’s  Scholar 
is  not  naturally  capable  of  learning  drawing? — No 
doubt  some  find  great  difficulty  in  learning  the 
subject,  and  in  a few  cases  fail  at  the  exaniination. 
Such  cases  have  occurred. 

24403.  You  are  present,  I believe,  at  the  examina- 
tions that  are  conducted  by  the  head  inspectors  in 

July  ? Examinations  in  the  practical  teaching  of  our 

students, — I am. 


24404.  Is  it  the  practice  for  each  Queen’s  Scholar  Dublin, 

to  select  three  subjects  which  are  tendered  to  the  ip.  i897. 
liead  inspectors,  from  which  the  head  inspectors  ivill 
take  one  ? — Yes.  Dohertv,  ll.i 

24405.  A model  lesson  is  given  in  one  of  these 
three  subjects  by  each  Queen’s  Scholar  in  the  presence 
of  the  head  inspector  ? — Quite  so. 

24406.  Might  not  drawing  be  one  of  those  three 
subjects? — It  frequently  is. 

24407.  We  ought  to  have  had  that  out  before  ? — 

Ic  frequently  is  chosen  by  the  student  as  one  of  the 
subjects. 

24408.  In  addition  to  those  three  subjects  that  are 
previously  mentioned  or  selected  by  the  Queen  s 
Scholars,  there  i«  a model  lesson  given  in  the  presence 
of  the  head  inspector  in  a subject  not  previously 
known  to  the  Queen’s  Scholars  ? — Quite  so. 

24409.  Named  by  the  inspector  there  for  the  first 
time  ? — Quite  so. 

24410.  Might  not  the  inspector  make  drawing  that 
subject  1 — Undoubtedly. 

24411.  Rev.  Dr.  W11.SON, — You  are  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  kindergarten  from  the  infants  up- 
wards ? An  extended  course  of  kindergarten,  forming 

what  we  call  hand  and  eye  training.  I would  like  to 
see  that  extended  to  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

24412.  To  how  many  standards  would  you  bring 

it  up  ? In  the  case  of  our  schools  I would  say  first, 

second,  and  third,  and  I would  put  the  fourth.  The 
gi-at  majority  of  our  pupils  in  National  schools 
belong  to  the  fourth  class,  and,  therefore,  J would  like 
to  rank  them  among  the  senior  classes,  altliough  I am 
told  they  are  very  young  pupils. 

24413.  With  regard  to  schools  that  have  only  one 
teacher,  what  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  the 
way  the  time  should  be  spent  of  the  class  not  under 
instruction?— That  is  an  important  question.  The 
teaching  of  the  elementary  manual  instruction,  hand 
and  eye  training,  in  the  junior  classes  could  be 
carried  on  within  what  we  call  the  ordinary  school 
hours  from  ten  to  three,  and  the  senior  classes  would 
then  have  to  be  set  at  some  subject  that  would  not 
require  the  teacher’s  special  attention,  such  as  exer- 
cises ill  composition.  They  could  be  working  away 
quietly  at  the  desks  under  the  supervision  of 
the  master,  while  he  was  taking  up  the  junior  classes. 

But  in  Die  case  of  advanced  science  teaching  or 
advanced  manual  instruction  to  the  senior  classes  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  it  should  be  done  out- 
side what  we  call  the  ordinary  school  hours,  that  the 
teacher  should  liave  no  care  of  junior  pupils  during 
that  time,  the  junior  pupils  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  school,  say  at  half-past  two  o’clock,  and  then 
during  the  advanced  instruction,  the  teacher  would 
only  have  the  senior  classes  under  his  care,  and  would 
not  l)ave  any  trouble  at  all  vith  managing  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

24414.  With  regard  to  the  centre  1 for  teaching 
cookery  and  teaching  laundry,  would  you  not  think 
it  would  be  best  to  have  an  expert  teacher  at  those 
centres  ?— Quite  so.  That  is  the  way  I recommend 

the  teaching  of  all  these  subjects— manual  instruction, 
drawing,  and  cookery.  The  teachers  who  have 
not  qualified  in  these  subjects  should  be  allowed  to 
qualify  by  coming  to  a centre  on,  say,  Saturday  and 
joining  in  the  instruction  that  is  given.  A course  of 
six  lectures  would  be  sufficient,  and  then  let  them 
read  and  practise,  so  as  to  make  up  the  subject, 
and  qualify  themselves  within  a reasonable  time  after 
the  instruction  is  given. 

24415.  Of  course  a lesson  by  any  teacher  in  a 
training  college  ought  to  be  a model  lesson  as  ^regards 
method  ? — Quite  so.  1 1 ^ 1 

24416.  And  the  professor  of  method  would  take 
up  the  science  of  general  instruction  and  explain  how 
it  should  be  done  by  the  pupils  ? — Quite  so  ; all  our 
professors  aim  in  giving  their  instruction,  say,  in 
geometry,  arithmetic,  or  alge\)ra,  to  put  their  lectures 
hito  the'form  in  which  one  of  the  students  would  give  a 
similar  lesson  to  a class  of  pupils. 
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24417.  Therefore,  without  asking  you  to  say 
anything  to  magnify  your  office,  would  you  not 
consider  that  a professor  of  method  really  is  one  of 

the  most  important  olEciaJs  in  the  training  college! 

I regard  him  as  absolutely  essential  in  a tra'ning 
college.  The  great  object  of  the  training  college  is  not 
to  teach  any  subject  so  much  as  to  teacli  students  how 
to  teach  the  subject,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
having  a man  whose  whole  time  and  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  I 
think  also,  without  boasting,  in  our  college  at 
Marlborougli-street  we  do  as  much  or  more  than  is 
done  in  any  other  college. 

24418.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. —Will  you  kindly 
explain  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  actual 
practice  is  in  reference  to  these  model  lessons  that  we 
have  heard  about,  in  connection  with  the  examination 
of  the  students  in  the  training  colleges,  especially  in 
refei-ence  to  those  known  as  impromptu  lessons  ! — As 
has  been  mentioned,  everyone  of  our  students  selects 
three  subjects,  and  prepares  notes  of  lessons  on  those 
three  subjects;  and  presents  these  notes  to  the  head 
inspector. 

24419.  How  long  before  the  examination  does  the 
student  present  these  three  subjects  1 — Only  on  the 
day  of  the  examination ; he  has  prepared  them  months 
before. 

24420.  That  is,  on  the  day  of  the  examination  he 
gives  his  list  of  three  subjects  to  the  inspector,  and 
then,  as  I understand  it,  the  inspector  calls  on 
him  then  and  there  to  give  a lesson  on  some  one  of 
the  three  ! — Yes. 

24421.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  the  inspector  also 
calls  upon  him  to  give  a lesson  not  specially  prepared  1 
— Yes. 


24422.  The  selection  of  (hat  additional  subject  is 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  !~Yos,  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  the  inspector. 

2-4423.  To  whet  pupils  is  this  lesson  given  !— To 
the  same  class  of  pupils. 

24424.  These  are  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary  practis- 
ing school  attached  to  the  training  college  t — Yes. 

24425.  Is  not  a lesson  so  given  to  the  children 
likely  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a rather  bungling 
performance  1 — Oh,  no. 


24426.  We  are  speaking  of  a lecture  given  abso- 
lutely without  jjreparation  ; is  aiot  that  a wild  sort  of 
proceeding  to  set  going  in  a scliool  ? — In  all  fairness 
it  is  understood  that  the  subject  shall  not  be  of  a 
recundite  nature,  but  a simple  subject,  such  as  is 
taken  up  in  school  classes, 

21427.  But,  recondite  or  simple,  is  it  desirable  to 
set  before  young  teachers,  or  candidates  preparing  to 
be  teachers,  the  idea  of  giving  impromptu  teachinv  in 
the  schools!— That  is  a question  th.at  has  often 
occurred  to  me. 

24428.  I am  sorry  it  has  not  been  decisively 
answered  long  ago.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  do  you 
think  it  is  a desirable  thingto  put  before  the  teachers 
or  candidate-teachers  in  training,  that,  instead  of  pre- 
paring for  the  lessons  which  they  are  to  give  in  tlieir 
schools,  they  should  give  lessons  to  the  children 
without  preparation ! — Tiie  question  has  often  arisen 
in  my  mind,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  f am  constantly 
enunciating  to  my  students,  that  they  should  make  a 
careful  jjreparation  for  each  lesson. 

Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I heard  some  time  ago  of 
a fairly  good  teacher  who  was  decidedly  injured  by 
this  feature  of  the  training  college  course.  Before  he 
went  to  the  training  college  he  never  thought  of 
taking  up  any  part  of  his  schoolwork  without  pre- 
paration. The  idea  of  giving  impromptu  lessons  had 
never  occurred  to  him.  But  from  that  out,  he  took  to 
the  system.  He  seemed  to  have  taken  up  the  idea 
that  by  giving  impromptu  lessons  lie  could  show  that 
he  was  a trained  teacher.  So  gradually  he  became 
very  careless  about  his  work,  and  it  ended  badly  for 
him. 

24429.  Mr.  Redingtoh. — How  much  preparation 
is  there  for  these  impromptu  lessons ! — None ; the 
students  have  to  begin  at  a moment  s notice.  Tlie 
late  Head  Inspector  Connellaii  told  me  he  had  come 
ti5  the  conclusion  that  in  all  fairness  a certain  time 
for  preparation  should  be  allowed. 

24430.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — Now,  if  these 
impromptu  lessons,  as  they  are  called,  arc  to  be  con 
tinned,  should  not  something  like  that  be  secured- 
is  it  fair  to  ask  you  for  your  opinion  on  the  point  !— 
I would  like  to  see  a quarter  of  an  hour  given  for  pre- 
paration. 


Rev.  George 
Cunpbell,  c.k. 


Rev.  George  Campbell,  c.m.,  Vice-Principal,  Sc.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra,  examined. 


24431.  CHAiKMAif. — I believe,  Father  Campbell, 
that  you  are  the  Vice-President  of  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Training  College  at  Drumcondra! — Yes,  my  lord. 

24432,  And  you  also  come  here  to  represent  the 
Baggot-street  Training  College  for  female  teachers ! — 
111  as  far  as  I am  able  to  give  evidence. 

24433.  Will  you,  first  of  all,  describe  the  system  and 
methods  of  these  colleges  1 — The  methods  and  system 
are  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  colleges — both 
Baggot-street  and  St.  Patrick’s — and  they  are  on  the 
same  lines  almost  as  the  ordinary  training  colleges, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  a certain  number  of  Queen’s 
Scholars,  divided  into  senior,  middle,  and  junior,  some 
come  for  one  year’s  course,  and  some  come  for  two 
years’  course.  And  then,  at  the  end  of  their  train- 
ing, they  are  free  to  go  and  get  appointments  in 
N-ational  schools. 

24434.  Do  they  get  certificates! — They  get  certifi- 
cates, but  not  from  us ; the  certificates  come  from  the 
Board. 

24435.  You  ai-e  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  | — Yes ; the  training  colleges  are  under  the 
National  Boai-d. 

. 24436.  What  is  the  object  of  the  training ! — The 
object  is  to  prepare  teachers,  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  teach,  how  to  convey  knowledge  to  the  children  of 
the  schools  over  which  they  will  be  appointed  after- 
wards as  teachers. 

34437.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Do  you  think  that 
this  object  is  kept  sufliciently  in  view  in  the  present 


organization  and  working  of  our  training  colleges 
generally! — Well,  in  Baggot-st-.reet,  I understand,  it 
is  kept  very  much  in  view ; all  the  professors  there 
are  practically  professors  of  method,  and  they  train 
the  various  Queen’s  Scholars  under  their  care  how  to 
teach. 

24438.  But  taking  the  system  itself,  as  distinct 
from  how  it  may  be  worked  out  in  a particular  college, 
is  not  very  great  prominence  given  to  the  holding  of 
examinations  which  liave  to  he  passed  by  the  students 
that  they  may  get  classified  ; do  you  not  think  that 
witli  very  many  of  the  students  in  the  training 
colleges  the  main  idea,  if  not  the  only  idea,  is  to  pre- 
pare for  passing  these  examinations  with  a view 
of  improving  their  classification  and  thus  getting 
better  salaries ! — Undoubtedly,  that  is  the  chief  thing 
they  have  in  view. 

24439.  And  that  really  is  what  the  examinations 
are  held  for  by  the  National  Education  Board! — Yes. 

24440.  There  is  a professor  of  method  in  yoni' 
college! — Yes,  your  Grace,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

24441.  I understand  he  will  be  examined  here  to- 
day ; do  the  other  professors  pay  any  attention  to  the 
subject  of  method ! — Weil,  I cannot  say  that  they  do ; 
they  have  a great  deal  of  work  to  get  through,  and 
there  is  scarcely  time  for  them  to  do  moi-o  than  teach 
that  work  in  such  a way  as  that  their  lessons  would 
he  models  for  the  students  themselves;  but  to  bring 
the  students  to  teach  before  them  in  class,  that  is  a 
thing  they  do  not  do. 
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24442.  You  liave  a large  practising  school  attached 
to  the  Drumcondra  Trainiag  College  ^ — We  have. 

24443.  And  to  the  college  in  Baggot-street  also 
there  is  attached  a very  large  practising  school  f — Yes, 
your  Grace. 

24444.  Do  the  students  and  teachers  in  training 
practise  in  those  schools  the  art  of  teaching! — They 
<lo. 

24445.  Do  they  practise  it  under  any  special  super- 
vision 1 — TJiey  practise  it  under  tlie  supervision  of  the 
professor  of  inechod. 

24446.  Does  lie  supeiintend  their  teaching  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  school  course  1 — I think  he  does. 

24447.  He  does  not  confine  his  instruction  in 
method  to  these  particular  subjects  which  he  teaches 
himself! — By  no  means. 

24448.  Your  pi-ofessor  of  method  is,  I believe,  the 
teacher  also  of  some  particular  subject ! — He  professe.s 
arithmetic  and  mensuration. 

24449.  But  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  metliod, 
he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  method  of  teaching 
siithraetic  and  mensuration?— Most  certainly  not,  he 
deals  with  the  method  of  teaching  in  general. 

2445U.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  which  we 
have,  the  system  of  having  the  students  of  the  train- 
ing colleges  jiractising  on  the  children  of  the  school, 
is  a very  satisfactory  one  as  regards  the  educational 
work  of  tlie  .school ; do  you  think  the  children 
suffer ! — 1 don’t  think  the  children  suffer,  because  the 
teachers  that  go  clown  there  are  very  earnest,  and  as 
they  are  under  the  eye,  not  merely  of  the  professor  of 
method,  but  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  also 
takes  notes  of  what  goes  ou,  they  feel  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  tlieir  very  best. 

24451.  I believe  the  National  Education  Board  now 
give  special  advantages,  in  the  way  of  better  salaries, 
to  teachers  in  the  practising  school? — They  do. 

24452.  And  in  that  way  the  practising  school  is 
able  to  command  the  services  of  better  teachers,  and 
this,  I suppose,  makes  up  for  any  little  drawback 
that  there  may  be,  if  there  is  any  drawback,  from  the 
introduction  of  the  training  college  students  ? — Yes, 
your  Grace. 

24453.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  the  system  if  each  professor  was  made,  at  least  to 
.some  extent,  a professor  of  method  in  his  own  particu- 
lar department,  ^^•hilst  regaining  the  services  of  a 
special  professoi'  of  method  for  the  work  of  teaching 
generally? — I think  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

24454.  Do  vou  not  think  that  this  would  liave  the 
effect  of  emj'hasizing  the  importance  of  method? — 
Certainly. 

24455.  It  would  emphasise  the  idea  that  the  first 
work  of  the  training  college  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  work  of  training  persons  to  teach  ? — It  would  • 
■certainly. 

244.>6.  A training  college  must,  of  course,  teach 
such  su  bjects  as  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  that, 
but  you  do  not  consider  that  to  be  the  primary  work 
of  a training  college  ? — Properly  speaking,  it  ought 
not  to  be. 

24457.  Is  it  not  the  primary  work  of  the  train- 
ing college  to  piK'iiiu  e a person  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing ? — Certainly. 

24458.  Tlien  the  question  may  arise,  how  can  he 
be  prepared  for  the  work  of  teaching  if  he  does  not 
know  the  subject? — He  cannot,  of  course;  but  he 
must  come  in  after  having  gone  through  a school,  and 
if  he  does  not  know  it  when  he  comes  in,  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  into  the  college  at  all. 

24459.  Then  the  necessity  of  teaching  him  tliese 
subjects  comes  in  as  a means  to  an  end  in  order  to 
train  him  for  the  professional  u’ork  of  teaching,  the 
college  has  to  a certain  extent  to  teach  him  the  sub- 
ject which  he  is  afterwards  to  teach  in  his  school  ? — 
To  a certain  extent  it  has. 

24460.  Suppose  we  could  so  arrange  things  that  all 
the  students  and  teachers  coming  into  the  college  had 
a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  would  there  be 


any  work  left  for  the  college  to  do? — Very  little  in 
the  way  of  teaching. 

24461.  But  there  would  be  the  work  of  teaching 
them  how  to  teach  these  subjects  ? — There  would  be 
work  to  remove  wrong  impressions  perhaps. 

24462.  There  would  be  the  work  of  training  them 
to  teach,  which  you  regard  as  the  essential  work  of 
the  training  college  1 — Yes. 

244G3.  And  in  so  far  as  the  other  work,  the  work 
of  teaching  the  subjects,  has  to  be  done,  it  has  to  be 
done  because  people  come  in  not  sufficiently  prepared 
to  enable  the  college  to  dispense  witli  it  ? — Yes. 

24464.  The  better  they  are  prepared,  the  less  work 
the  college  would  have  to  do  in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 

24465.  I believe  the  training  diploma  is  not  given 
for  sometime  after  the  teacher  leaves  the  college  ? — 
They  must  spend  two  years  teaching,  and  satisfactorily 
teaching. 

24466.  I have  heard  it  stated  as  more  or  less  of 
a grievance  in  connection  with  the  training  colleges 
— the  statement  was  made  to  me,  but  I don’t  think 
it  is  correct — that  under  the  Naoional  Education 
Board’s  new  programme  for  the  promotion  of  teachers, 
untrained  candidates  who  go  in  for  promotion  have 
an  advantage  over  other  candidates,  I think  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  2nd  Division  of  First  Class,  that 
whereas  a trained  candidate  can  only  get  this  classi- 
fication after  two  years’  subsequent  teaching  and  after 
passing  an  examination,  an  untrained  candidate  can 
get  it  simply  by  passing  the  exaiaination  ? — That  is 
not  quite  correct.  The  untrained  teachers  who  can 
get  promotion  to  2nd  of  First  must  be  themselves 
1st  of  Second,  and  they  must  have  been  persons 
excepted  from  training  under  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Boai'd. 

24467.  They  are  persons  treated  as  having  some 
vested  privilege? — Certainly,  they  have  been  teaching 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

24468.  A complaint  has  been  made  about  the  work- 
ina;  of  the  new  programme,  that  the  introduction  of  it 
liad  in  some  way  killed  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  in  the  training  colleges ; now  as  to  your 
training  college,  was  natural  science  taught  there 
previous  to  the  iutroductionofthe  new  programme? — 
It  was. 

24469.  Is  it  taught  there  now? — Not  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  programme. 

24470.  Who  determines  whether  a subject  which 
is  in  the  programme  is  to  be  taught  or  not? — We 
must  follow  the  programme,  and  if  the  programme 
leaves  certain  subjects  optional 

24471.  Natural  science  is  in  the  programme  as 
optional? — Yes. 

24472.  Who  decides  then  whether  it  is  to  be  taught 
in  the  college  or  not ! — The  students  themselves  choose 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taught ; that  is,  their  general  feel- 
ing is  elicited,  and  tlien  the  authorities  of  the  college 
decide  on  taking  something  else. 

24473.  That  is,  the  students  represent  their  views 
to  you,  and  you  are  influenced  by  that ! — Yes. 

24474.  I believe  the  subject  that  is  now  taught  in 
place  of  natural  science  is  trigonometry? — Yes. 

24475.  Each  of  these  is  an  optional  subject  at 
present! — Yes. 

24476.  And  probably  the  same  number  of  marks  is 
assigned  to  each  of  them  in  the  progt'iimme ! — Yes. 

24477.  Why  do  the  students  prefer  trigonometry? 
— They  think  it  would  be  more  easily  acquired  than 
to  go  through  a large  amount  of  natural  science  ; 
and  in ‘the  next  ]ilace  they  find  it  will  be  more 
useful  to  them  hereafter. 

24478.  Take  the  second  of  tlieae  reasons  first ; 
which  of  the  two  do  they  consider  will  be  more  useful 
to  them  hereafter '! — Trigonometry,  they  believe. 

24479.  Surely  they  do  not  believe  thatthey  are  to  set 
about  teaching  plane  trigonometry  to  tlie  815,000, 
children  attending  our  National  schools ! — No,  1 think 
not.  I think  they  look  upon  it  that  it  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  many  cases,  in  country  places  ; they  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  a survey  of  lands  or  fields. 


Dublin. 
Nov.  10. 1897. 
Rev.  George 
Campbell,  c.M. 
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. 24480.  I find  in  onr  report  of  last  year  that  trigono- 
metry was  taught  in  only  two  schools  in  all  Ireland, 
and  tliat  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  this  sub- 
ject was  also  two,  so  that,  apparently,  there  was  just 
one  pupil  in  it  in  each  school ; these  two,  I find, 
passed.  That  I suppose,  will  be  set  down  as  veiy 
successful  teaching,  100  per  cent,  of  passes  1 — Yes. 

24481.  CuAiEJiAN. — Is  it  the  case  in  your  know- 
ledge that  nowadays,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Land  Acts,  National  schoolmastei's  are  very  much 
employed  by  farmers  as  surveyorel — Notveiy  much, 
but  1 liave  heard  of  cases. 

24482.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  a reason  why 
they  learn  trigonometry  1 — Yes. 

244S3.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — So  it  is  useful  to 
them,  not  as  teachers,  but  as  individual  members  of 
the  community,  who  may  earn  money  by  it  for  them- 
selves, outside  the  work  of  teaching! — Yes. 

24484.  Is  that  a desirable  principle  on  which  to 
distribute  an  educational  grant  1 — I don't  think  it  is. 

24485.  Now,  as  regai  ds  the  proper  work  of  a school, 
could  anyone  fora  moment  suppose  that  trigonometry 
would  be  a more  useful  subject  than  Natural  science 
— I mean  any  well-informed  person ! — Looking  at  it, 
without  taking  account  of  what  use  may  be  made  of 
it,  taking  it  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  school,  I 
would  thiuk  it  is  not. 

24486.  You  mentioned  another  reason ; you  spoke 
of  the  ease  of  passing  in  it,  the  students  think  it 
is  easier  to  pass  .in  trigonometry  than  in  Natural 
science  1 — They  do. 

24487.  And  you  think  that  this  consideration 
largely  influences  their  choice? — Yes. 

24488.  Does  not  this  go  to  show  that  there  is  a 
perverted  idea  of  the  work  of  a training  college 
before  them — that  they  are  not  viewing  the  question 
in  its  bearing  on  their  work  as  teachers  in  their 
schools,  but  rather  viewing  it  as  to  how  it  will  help 
them  to  get  a classification  certificate  aud  an  increase 
of  salary  ?— That  is  their  object. 

,24489.  What  remedy  is  there  for  this,  if  there  is 
apy  remedy  for  it:  you  would  not  propose  to  eliminate 
trigonometry  from  the  course  ? — I would  not,  but  I 
think  the  other  subjects  might  be  made  not  optional, 
but  compulsory  subjects. 

24490.  You  consider  that  in  whatever  way  it  may 
be  worked  out,  natural  science  should  in  some  sense 
or  other  be  made  an  obligatory  subject  in  the  training 
college  ? — Yes. 

24491,  We  had  some  reference  to-day  to  certain 
lessons  that  are  given,  model  lessons  as  they  are  called ; 
what  is  the  practice  in  your  training  college  in  reference 
to  these  ? — The  two  head-inspectors  come,  and  the 
students  present  themselves  before  them,  these  students 
present  notes  of  lessons  in  three  subjects,  the  inspectors 
lock  at  them  and  choose  one,  and  give  it  to  the 
student,  and  tell  him  to  teach  the  class  that  lesson. 
The  teacher  is  obliged  to  choose  from  the  practical 
school  the  class  which  that  les.son  would  suit.  He 
teaches  the  class  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  the 
lesson  proposed.  Immediately  after  that  he  is  told, 

“ That  will  do,  now  teach  another  lesson,” 

24 ' 92.  Is  it  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  college 
to  give  in  the  same  set  of  three  lessons  ? — Perfectly 
open. 

24493.  Is  that  a satisfactory  arrangement? — 
It  is  not  usually  done. 

24494.  Might  not  the  result  of  it  be  that  a training 
college  for  its  own  ends  would  devote  its  whole  time  to 
training  students  to  give  lessons  in  some  three  definite 
subjects  ? — That  might  happen. 

24495.  Is  it  a satisfactory  state  of  things  in  which 
that  is  possible  ? — Certainly  not. 

24496.  What  would  you  think  of  this  arrangement 
— we  found  in  Scotland  that  some  time  before  the  ex- 
aminations, the  college  sends  in  a large  list  of  subjects, 
each  student  sending  in  three,  but  there  being  a large 
list  from  the  college  as  a whole,  then  a subject  is. 
selected  by  the  inspector  ? — That  would  work  better, 
perhaps. 


24497.  The  list  is  sent  in  a month  beforehand,  .so 
that  the  inspector  has  abundance  of  time  to  see  how 
tlie  general  range  of  subjects  is  selected? — That 
would  be  still  better,  I think,  than  the  present 
system. 

24498.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  or 
otherwise  to  have  what  I think  they  have  in  Scotland ; 
the  selection  of  the  particular  subject  is  made,  say,  a 
week  before  the  coming  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage. 

24499.  It  would  be  an  advsntage  for  the  student  of 
course,  but  would  it  be  an  advantage  in  view  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  college? — I think  it  would  in 
a way,  I think  it  would  prepare  the  student  bettei-  to 
teach. 

24500.  Perhaps  he  might  send  in  three  subjects 
which  he  had  not  prepared  at  all,  saying  “I  am  sure 
to  get  a week’s  notice,  and  in  a week  I can  prepare 
any  of  these  subjects  1 ” — That  he  would  not  do. 

24501.  But  under  the  present  system  he  sends  in 
three  subjects,  and  he  is  told  to  teach  one  of  them  ? — 
Yes. 

24502.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  impromptu 
lesson? — Yes,  immediately  after  he  had  taught  the 
lesson  he  had  prepared,  he  is  asked  to  teach  an  un- 
prepared or  impromptu  lesson,  the  subject  of  which 
lie  is  not  told  beforehand,  but  lie  is  simply  told 
“ Teach  a cla.ss  a lesson  on  tides,  for  instance.” 

24503.  Where  does  this  go  on  ? — In  the  practising 
school. 

24504.  He  is  not  teaching  a class  formed  of  his 
fellow-students  ? — No. 

23405.  Is  that  a desirable  arrangement;  if  an 
inspector  merely  wants  to  see  how  the  student  can 
teach,  he  cottld  not  well  show  this  by  haranguing  a 
number  of  empty  benches ; but  as  it  is  desired  to  have 
living  beings  before  him,  could  he  not  teach  a class 
formed  of  some  of  liis  fello«  -students  ? — He  could. 

24506.  What  is  the  character  of  these  unprepared 
lessons,  are  they  very  satisfactory? — Not  always ; per- 
haps once  out  of  sixty  timss  they  may  he. 

24507.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  should  be 
necessarily  a large  amount  of  imperfection  in  work 
done  in  that  way  ? — Most  unsatisfactory. 

24508.  Do  they  get  any  time  to  prepare,  say  even 
five  minutes  ? — Not  even  one  minute ; they  are  already 
standing  up  and  giving  a lesson,  and  then  they  are 
told  : “ That  will  do ; tench  the  other  lesson.” 

24509.  YYould  not  the  efi'ect  of  that  on  a nervous 
pcii'son  be  that  the  lesson  would  be  given  in  a very 
confused  aud  unsatisfactory  way  ? — It  is  very  fre- 
qiieutly  given  that  way. 

24510.  Do  you  think  R would  be  desirable  to  con- 
fine the  lesson  to  a certain  number  of  subjects? — I 
would  do  away  with  the  impromjdu  altogether. 

24511.  But  you  thiuk  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  test  that  the  college  did  its  work  satisfactorily, 
and  have  a large  range  of  subjects  sent  in  by  the  col- 
lege, by  each  student  sending  in  three? — ^Yes. 

24512.  If  there  was  half  an  hour  beforehand  to  pre- 
pare an  impromptu  lesson? — I would  not  call  it 
impromptu  then. 

24513,  No,  but  to  a certain  extent  unprepared? — 
Half  an  hour  would  be  a fair  preparation,  but  not 
for  all  lessons. 

24514.  At  the  entrance  examinations  at  Maynootb, 
where  in  the  old  times  thei  e was  an  immense  range  of 
classical  authors  in  the  entrance  course,  a student 
was  brought  into  a room,  and  allowed  ten  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  look  o^•er  the  passages  in  which 
he  was  to  be  examined.  Something  of  that  kind  might 
be  done  ? — Yes. 

24515.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Lord  Belsiore, 
that  you  have  in  the  college  two  classes  of  students  : 
some  are  actually  teacliers  and  others  are  only  candi 
dates  for  the  office  of  teachers  ?-  -Yes,  your  Grace. 

24516.  It  is  frequently  complained  by  the  teachers 
that  the  colleges  are  giving  undue  facilities  to 
the  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  untrained  actual  teachers  who  desire  to 
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be  trained  1 — That  may  be  in  other  colleges,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  us. 

24517.  I have  lotted  up  the  figures  from  the 
National  Education  Board’s  Report ; they  seem  to  me 
to  show  that  there  wore  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  the  training  coUeges  actually 
teachers  ? — With  us  last  year  we  had  about  sixty  going 
in  for  one  year’s  course,  and  every  one  of  these  was  a 
teacher. 

24518.  That  is  to  say,  about  one-lhird  of  your 
entire  number? — One-third  of  the  entire  number. 

24519.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  wish  to 
make  ? — I would  merely  wish  to  say  that  some  of  those 
teachers  that  apply  are  of  the  third  class.  We  hud 
some  of  them  examined  beforehand  to  find  out  whether 
they  would  be  capable  of  going  through  the  one  year’s 
course,  and  a good  number  of  them  failed. 

24520.  The  one  year’s  course  is  practically  the  only 
course  for  those  who  are  actually  teachers? — Yes. 

24521.  And  a large  number  of  those  who  presented 
tliemselves  for  it  failed  at  your  test  examination? — 
Yes. 

24522.  So  that,  whilst  you  have  a large  proportion 
of  actual  teachers,  it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  have 
not  more? — Certaiuly  not.  We  would  take  in  as 
many  as  would  pass  the  examination. 

24523.  I know  (hat  an  entrance  examination  is  held 
for  the  training  colleges  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are 
not  yet  teachers  ; it  is  held  by'  the  National  Education 
Board.  I.s  there  any  examination  held  officially  by 
the  Board  for  candidate  teachers  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion ? — There  is  no  such  examination. 

2452 1-.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
there  was  some  such  examination  ? — Yes. 

24525.  I believe  it  has  been  done  in  some  cases? — 
It  was  done  on  application  from  the  college,  and  that 
examination  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  teachers, 

24526.  But  you  think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  if 
it  was  provided  that  all  teachers  applying  for  entrance 
to  tlie  training  college  slioulcl  be  examined  by  the 
Education  Board  os  a matter  of  course  ?— I think  it 
would. 

24527.  I believe  you  are  guided  very  imicli  by  the 
percentage  of  answering  at  the  entrance  examinations  ? 
— I miglit  say  altogether. 

24528.  Of  course  everyone  can  understand  that  a 
college  could  not  be  conducted  if  you  were  obliged  to 
admit  absolutely  on  a mere  percentage  of  passes.  You 
have  to  snake  inquiries  about  character? — Yes,  and 
various  things  of  that  kind. 

24529.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  lowest  per- 
centage at  which  anyone  was  admitted  to  your  college 
this  year? — Tiie  lowest  percentage  was  67  per  cent. 

24530.  A person,  no  matter  what  influence  he  might 
have  brouglit  to  bear  on  you  in  his  favour,  could  not 
go  in  if  he  was  below  67  per  cent.  ? — No. 

24631.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the 
corresponding  percentage  for  admission  to  the  Baggot- 
street  Training  College  tliis  year  was  even  higher — 
70  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

24532.  Absolutely  no  candidate  was  admitted  there 
this  year  who  did  not  get  70  per  cent,  at  the  entrance 
examination  '< — N o. 

24533.  Mr.  Redingi’ON. — If  you  had  an  examina- 
tion now  for  one  year’s  students,  in  what  column  of 
the  programme  would  you  examine  them  ? — In 
column  2. 

24534.  So  as  to  let  them  enter  tlie  college  at  the 
same  level,  as  it  were,  as  those  who  were  going  in  for 
the  two  yeans’  course? — As  those  who  were  going  to 
begin  the  second  }’eav  of  tlie  two  years'  course. 

24535.  Would  not  that  be  a little  hard  on  the  very 
class  you  want  to  see  trained,  those  who  have  been 
rather  backward  and  are  not  conducting  their  schools 
with  efficiency  ? — It  might  be,  but  I don’t  see  how  you 
can  remedy  that,  unless  you  put  those  who  are  third- 
class,,  or  those  who  have  been  conducting  schools  for 
some  time,  or  are  backward,  in  for  a two  years' 
course. 


24536.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  letting 
them  come  in  for  a one  year’s  com-se  on  a lower 
examination  ? — They  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  ^ 
class  and  fall  in  with  those  who  were  better  prepared.  , 

24537.  At  present  the  college  gets  a bonus  for  all 
the  diplomas  gained  by  the  students  after  two  years’ 
efficient  service?— Yes. 

24538.  Those  candidates  must  have  passed  th^’ 
final  College  Examination  1 — Yes ; they  cannot  have 
a special  diploma  unless  they  have  passed. 

24539.  If  a diploma  were  given  to  all  who  passed 
in  methods  of  teaching  alone,  would  that  induce  the 
college  authorities  to  devote  more  attention  to  that 
side  of  the  college  work  ? — I don’t  think  that  we  could 
be  induced  to  give  more  attention  than  we  do— we 
give  all  the  attention  we  can. 

24540.  Rut  the  students  are  very  anxious  to  pass 
their  examination  ?— They  are,  most  certainly. 

24541.  And  it  is  necessary  also  for  the  college  that, 
they  should  do  so  ; but  supposing  the  necessity  of 
passing  in  all  subjects  were  done  away  with? — I 
think  we  would  be  just  as  we  are — we  woidd  work  as 
hard  as  we  could. 

24543.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  about  the 
teaching  of  agriculture?— No;  we  have  a professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  college,  who  gives  lectures  twice  a 
week  but  we  have  no  practical  agriculture. 

24544.  Do  you  think  it  a good  thing  to  have 
theoretical  teaching  of  agriculture  without  practical 
expei-iments?— It  would  be  of  course  better  if  you 
had  the  practical  experiments,  but  I think  even  that 
the  mere  theoretical  knowledge  is  a benefit. 

24545.  You  are  familiar  with  the  new  edition  of 
the  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming?” — I have 
not  seen  it. 

24546.  Do  many  of  your  students  take  up  vocal' 
music? — A very  large  number,  we  have  sixty  per  cent, 
or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  entire  house. 

24547.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
all  take  it  up  ? — As  many  of  them,  of  course,  as  are 
capable  of  being  trained  to  sing,  many  of  them  have 
no  ear,  no  capability  of  joining  the  class  in  that  way, 
it  would  require  more  then  a two  years’  course  to 
train  them. 

24548.  Mr.  Molloy. — If  I mistake  not  St.  Patrick’s 
College  has  beenin  connection  with  the  National  Board 
forthirteen  years,  since  1883? — Yes. 

24549.  I see  by  an  official  return  herepirblished,  by 
the  National  Board,  that  so  many  as  1,210  Queen’s 
Scholars  have  been  trained  at  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
between  1883  and  1896? — That  is  true. 

24550.  Have  you  had  accounts  of  their  modes  of 
teaching  throughout  the  schools  to  which  they  went 
later  on  ? — In  a general  way,  we  have  had  from  mana- 
gers. 

24551.  Were  those  accounts  satisfactoiy? — In 
almost  every  case. 

24552.  And  since  1891,  when  the  bonum  were 
established  and  certificates  based  thereon,  have  many 
bonuses  been  lost,  so  to  say,  to  the  college? — Very 
few,  some  were  in  consequence  of  death,  or  something 
of  the  kind  preventing  them  giving  the  two  years’ 
service.  • 

24553.  That  would  indicate  that  methods  of 
teaching  had  been  practically  attended  to  ? — As  far 
as  we  can  judge. 

24554.  You  repi-esent  Baggot-street  College  also,  if 
1 mistake  not ; I find  that  so  many  as  1,193  Queen’s 
Scholars  were  trained  in  that  college  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  ? — Yes. 

24555.  Are  you  aware  whether  the’ accounts  of 
their  subsequent  progress  was  satisfactory  or  not  in 
the  scliools  ? — I have  got  no  report  of  that. 

24556.  Is  there  any  record  kept  in  St.  Patrick’s 
College  of  the  schools  to  whidi  the  teachers  go  ? — 
Yes. 

24557.  Are  communications  kept  up  ? — We  require 
that  every  teacher  when  he  changes  from  his  school- 
sends  us  notice  of  it  and  that  is  entered  in  our  register. 

24558.  How  do  you  obtain  students  for  vour 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Pnblin.  college  1 — They  send  a letter  to  inquire  ■whether  or 

you  uTisgr  would  be  permitted  to  enter,  we  send  forms 

— ^ necessar}',  these  forms  are  filled  up,  then  they  have  a 

C^'  ”0'^i*i3.tion  from  the  Jiishop  and  a letter  from  the 

^ ■ manager — he  is  usually  a parish  priest,  and  when  we 

get  all  those  we  send  the  names  to  the  Board  aud 
the  Boaid  sends  ns  a return  of  those  candidates  who 
are  eligible. 

24559.  Then  }'ou  must  depend  on  your  own  action 
in  order  to  secuio  students  for  your  college  1 — Yes, 
or  on  the  action  of  the  managers  of  the  country. 

24660.  Do  the  Oommissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation co-operate  with  you  in  any  way  in  supplying 
students  for  your  college  1 — In  no  way. 

24561.  They  do  that,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Marlborough-street,  the  inspectors  furnish  thenamesof 
students  throughout  the  vai'ious  districts  of  Ireland  1 
— That  is  not  the  case  with  us,  they  do  nothing  for 
us  in  that  Avay  at  all. 

24562.  In  connection  with  St.  Patrick’s  Training 
College  have  you  had  students  who  have  seiwed 
previously  as  pupil  teachers  in  the  model  scliooll — 
No,  we  have  monitors  and  ex-monitors  of  the  ordinary 
schools  but  no  ex-pupil  teachers. 

24563.  Who  have  already  been  classed  an<l  under 
instruction  for  the  office  of  teacher,  for  two  years  1 — 
No. 

24564.  They  have  that  in  Marlborough-street.  On 
the  point  of  classification — if  classification  were  not  an 
important  point  to  aim  at.  do  you  think  the  teachers 
would  come  up  simply  to  acquire  a superior  method  of 
teaching  1 — I don’t  think  so  by  any  means. 

24565.  But  now  that  the  colleges  have  been  thirteen 
years  in  operation,  do  you  think  the  time  has  come 
when  that  classification  idea  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  they  might,  on  a separate  and  independent  curri- 
culum, be  admitted  to  the  training  college  ! — I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  some  change  should 
be  made. 

24566.  That  would  secure  the  presence  of  a number 
of  persons  who  perhaps  think  themselves  too  old  to 
begin  a course  of  study  with  a view  to  improved 
classification  1 — Probably. 

24567.  Might  1 inquire  the  maximum  limit  of  age 
for  adiiiission  to  your  college,  St.  Patrick’s  1 — We  put 
it  down  at  thirty-two,  sometimes  we  go  beyond  that. 

24568.  The  average  age  very  likely  is  about  twenty- 
five? — About  that. 

24569.  All  along  since  1883-4  when  your  college 
was  established  you  admitted  teachers  for  a one  year’s 
course,  that  is  teachers  actually  in  charge  of  schools  1 
— From  tlie  very  beginning. 

24570.  And  in  connection  with  the  last  course, 
that  terminated  in  July,  you  had  a numbei-  of  these 
teachers  coming  forward  for  such  high  classification 
as  second  Division  of  First? — Yes,  a great  mimben,  I 
think  there  were  forty-five  or  fifty. 

24571.  Have  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  on 
the  new  progi'amme  ? — On  the  old  programme  ; this  is 
the  first  year  of  the  new. 

24572.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Coming  to  the  matter  of 
model  lessons  given  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  July 


before  the  head  inspector,  the  principal  and  vice- 
principal of  your  college,  I suppose,  will  be  present  ? 

Oh,  yes,  always. 

24573.  Anyone  else? — Two  of  the  professors  pre- 
sent also,  the  professor  of  literature  and  the  professor 
of  science. 

24574.  Now,  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  head 
inspectors,  would  it  be  possible,  do  you  tliink,  for  any 
training  college  to  limit  itself  to  three  subjects  with- 
out these  head  inspectors  immediately  detecting  it? — 
I am  sure  tliey  would  detect  it. 

24575.  Immediately? — They  could  not  but  detect. 

24576.  With  regard  to  the  subject  that  is  given  to 
the  teachers  to  teach  an  impromptu  lesson  on,  is  not 
the  reason  for  giving  that  lesson  to  jirevent  such  a 
thing  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  that  is  a college, 
or  students  themselves,  limiting  themselves  to  the 
throe  subjects? — Well,  I don’t  know  what  the  object 
was,  but  X know  this,  that  if  they  gave  them,  say, 
half  an  hour  to  prepare  beforehand  it  would  effect 
the  same  purpose. 

24677.  The  princi|-)al,  and  the  vice-principal,  and 
the  professors  are  present,  they  see,  do  they  not,  when 
this  impromptu  lesson  i.s  given,  any  defects  there 
may  have  been  in  the  teaching  of  tlie  Queen’s  Scho- 
lars ? — Certainly. 

24578.  And  v'ould  have  an  opjtortunity  therefore 
of  learning  therefrom  for  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  in  the  next  session? — I don’t  think  they 
derive  any  advantage  of  that  kind  from  it,  or  that 
they  turn  it  to  any  account. 

24579.  But  they  would  have  the  opportunity  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  liked  to  use  it. 

24580.  Do  your  students  select  drawing  as  one  of 
the  thi-ee  subjects  ? — I have  never  seen  it  selected, 
but  I have  been  only  there  four  years  altogether,  but 
during  all  that  time  I never  saw  it  even  once  pre- 
sented. 

24581.  hlr.  Molloy  asked  you  about  the  part  that 
the  inspect.ors  fulfil  in  regard  to  candidates  for  the 
Marlborough-street  Training  College;  do  you  think  in 
rhe  case  of  a denominational  training  college  that  the 
inspector’s  action  in  that  way  would  be  .admissible  ?-- 
I would  prefer  that  the  inspectors  took  no  action  for 
any  coDege. 

24582.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  your  training  col- 
leges full? — We  have  the  full  number,  165. 

24583.  Chairman. — In  both  ? — Yes,  in  both  Drura- 
condra  and  Baggot-street. 

24584.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — A very  large 
number  of  candidates  apply  for  admission  ? — We  had 
any  number  of  applications  that  we  were  obliged  to 
put  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
come  up  to  the  percentage,  although  they  passed  the 
examination  of  the  National  Education  Boai-d ; 50 
per  cent,  is  sufficient  for  that. 

24585.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — "What  would  you  say  is 
the  main  object  of  bringing  up  these  young  men  to 
Dublin,  is  it  to  give  them  information  or  to  train, 
them  how  to  tench? — The  main  object  of  a training 
college  is  to  train  them  how  to  teach. 

24586.  Have  you  a professor  for  that  ? — We  have- 


Ur.  Stspben 
Fittpstrick. 


Mr.  Stephen  Fitzpatrick,  Professor  of  Method,  &c.,  St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Dnimcoiidra,  examined- 


24587.  Chairjian. — You  are  the  Professor  of 
Method,  Arithmetic,  &c.,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Training 
College  at  Drumcondra  1 — Yes. 

24588.  And  you  are  prepared  to  tell  us  what  in 
your  opinion  a training  college  should  be? — I have 
formed  an  opinion  on  it.  I think  it  is  a place  to 
which  students  come  with  a ceitain  amount  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  to  be  perfected  there  to  the  extent 
that  the  requirements  of  their  school  life  afterwards 
may  need,  and  that  they  should  be  shown  the  proper 


methods  of  teaching  such  subjects ; that  is,  that  they 
have  a certain  amount  of  education  which  the  college 
will  see  comes  up  to  what  will  be  required  of  them  in 
their  school  life,  and  I think  it  should  be  very  little 
beyond  that. 

24589.  What  is  the  position  in  which  you  think 
tliat  a training  college  is  placed  in  actual  fact  at 
present? — In  a very  false  position. 

24690.  Will  you  tell  us  how? — You  have  asked 
from  all  the  -witnesses  giiing  evidence  what  they 
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thouglif-  that  a college  should  be,  and  tliey  all,  of 
coui'se,  gave  the  one  answer,  that  it  should  he  a place 
where  the  teachers  are  trained  how  to  teach,  but  that 
is  fonnd  to  be  an  impossibility  to  do,  to  the  extent  that 
rou  feel  you  ought  to  do  it,  when  you  liiid  that  there 
is  a programme  set  forth  which  takes  from  yon  more 
than  five-sixtlis  of  ail  the  time  that  can  be  given  for 
instruction  in  the  college. 

21591.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  candidates 
mi'^lit  reasonably  be  expected  to  know  all  these  thiirgs, 
more  or  less  well,  before  they  came  to  the  training 
college  1 — If  they  wore  not  expected  to  know  it  then 
the  programme  ought  not  be  drawn  up  as  it  is.  But 
the  fart  is  that  tliey  do  not  know  it  they  come  to 
us  unprepared  to  the  point  that  is  required. 

24592.  Is  it  that  in  theory  they  are  expected  to 
kcow  them? — I say  thei’e  should  be  no  programme 
for  training  colleges  that  makes  anything  like  so 
large  a demand  on  the  time  of  the  college  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  students. 

24593.  Rev.  Dr.  'VViLSOjr. — That  is  giving  infor- 
mation to  them  1 — Yes,  apart  from  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  teach  the  thing. 

24594.  CiiAiKMAX. — What  amount  of  proficiency 
ought  to  be  ex|iected  from  students  on  entering  t — 
Take  column  2 for  students  coming  in  foi'  one  year’s 
course ; those  who  come  for  a two  yeans’  course 
have  a decent  test  and  sufficient  in  the  first  column  ; 
those  uho  come  for  a two  years’  course  having 
answered  up  to  70  jier  cent,  in  column  1 are  quite 
prepared  to  go  on  as  a rule  in  column  2 for  their 
fii-st  year,  and  column  3 in  their  second  year. 

24595.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  what  these 
columns  arel — Students  coining  in  for  a two  years’ 
course  are  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher, 
never  having  liad  schools  before,  and  in  order  to 
show  their  fitness  for  a training  college  they  have 
to  pass  in  column  1 ; that  qualifies  them  as  third 
class  teachers,  and  many  of  those  will  go  out  as 
teachers,  having  passed  in  column  1,  aud  not.  come 
to  the  training  college  after.  But  if  they  come 
to  us,  having  answered  70  per  cent,  in  column  1,  we 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  fit  to  go  on  in  column  2 and 
column  3 for  their  respective  years,  first  year  and 
second  year. 

24596.  There  arc  six  subjects  on  the  first  paper, 
and  a number  more  afterwards;  but  taking  the  first 
page  in  three  of  those  subjects,  columns  1 and  2 are 
identical,  or  practically  sol — Some  extension  in  column 
2, — the  same  as  in  column  1,  with  some  additional 
matter ; it  may  not  be  very  much  in  some  cases.  But 
tlie  difficulty  is  with  those  who  come  in  for  one  year ; 
those  are  teachers  who  have  already  schools,  and  are 
leaving  those  schools,  having  supplied  a substitute ; 
they  remain  for  a year,  and  are  expected  to  enter  on 
column  3,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  held. 
We  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  their  acquire- 
ments are  when  coming  up,  don’t  know  whether  they 
caa  pass  in  column  2 or  uot ; the  only  evidence  we  have 
of  it  at  all  was  this  vear,  that  third  class  teachers 
were  subjected  to  an  examination  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, I think  at  our  request,  and  those  only  wlio 
showed  evidence  of  fitness  by  their  answering  in 
column  2 were  sent  to  us. 

24597.  They  were  examined  before  they  came  up  1 
—Yes,  but  those  who  held  second  class,  and  are  now 
with  us,  and  in  the  several  colleges,  were  subjected  to 
DO  examination. 

24598.  What  test  of  fitness  is  there  for  aii  uncer- 
tificated teacher  before  he  or  she  can  get  a school  ? — 
Column  1. 

24599.  Does  the  National  Board  require  an  exami- 
nation to  be  passed  in  column  1 1 — In  column  1 before 
they  could  take  the  lowest  class,  third  class,  and  it  is 
only  such  a student  that  we  can  get  into  the  college ; 
that  is,  they  must  have  passed  in  that  before  coming 
ID  even  for  a two  years’  course  ; and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  test  that  is  applied  to  them,  that  is  that 
intellectual  test,  fitness  for  teaching,  does  not  couie 
into  it ; we  often  get  them  with  intellect  enough  to 


study  any  distance,  not  having  the  natmal  turn  for 
teaching. 

2460U.  What  do  you  say  about  tlie  training  colleges 
and  promotion  in  classification  ? — The  teachers  come 
there — as  you  have  drawn  from  so  many  witnesses 
to-day — with  an  eye  to  advancement  in  classification 
and  advancement  in  salary,  and  that  predominates  all 
tlirougii  their  coui'se,  and  no  matter  wliat  you  may  do 
in  the  way  of  teaching  them  method,  still  their 
thoughts  are  almost  wholly  directed  towards  the  end 
of  the  ])assing  of  the  examination : that  almost  excludes 
method  as  a counting  part  of  the  result.  This  year 
it  is  brought  in  for  the  first  time ; they  give  100  for 
it  out  of  1,200  or  1,300  marks  that  are  given  to  qualify 
for  promotion ; for  the  first  year  these  100  marks  are 
given  for  success  in  teaching. 

24601.  What  would  you  suggest  might  be  omitted  in 
the  instruction  given  in  training  colleges,  with  regard 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  by  the  students 
themselves,  in  order  to  give  moie  time  for  training 
them  in  the  art  of  teaching  ? — 1 think  what  ought  to 
be  required  of  the  training  colleges  is  to  see  and  know, 
first  of  all,  that  is  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  they  understand  what  is  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  people  socially  and  intellectually,  that 
there  are  certain  subjects,  and  they  will  see  that  in 
the  training  colleges  those  subjects  are  well  taught, 
and  the  teachers  sent  out  well  capable  of  teaching  them 
also.  This  year  we  had  a young  student  that  passed 
his  examination,  getting  sixty  jier  cent,  when  only 
lift}'  per  cent,  was  required ; he  failed  in  arithmetic 
to  get  twenty  per  cent. ; the  result  of  it  was  that  he 
lost  his  two  years’  course,  and  failed  to  get  promotion 
in  Ins  classification , although  he  passed  in  method  and 
everything  else.  There  was  no  inquiry  as  to  how  lie 
could  teach ; the  mere  fact  that  out  of  his  passing 
subjects,  one  was  under  twenty  j>ei'  cent,  was  sufficient 
to  cause  him  to  be  set  aside.  How  could  we  in  the 
face  of  that  turn  earnestly  to  method,  when  we  know 
there  will  be  no  inquiry  at  die  end  of  the  course 
whether  we  have  taught  it  or  net  if  a failure  in  one 
other  subject  arises. 

24602.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fitness  of  the 
students  for  school  duties  on  leaving  the  college  1 — 
I think  we  are  in  too  great  a hurry  to  put  them  into 
principalsliips ; teaching  is  more  difficult  than  many 
suppose,  and  one  year’s  course  or  two  years’  course  is 
insufficient  to  make  a competent  teacher.  If  we  in  two 
years  could  send  a man  out  at  twenty  capable  of  being 
a good  assistant,  we  have  done  a great  deal,  and  several 
years  of  apprenticeship  in  good  schools  should  then 
alone  fit  them  for  principalships. 

24603.  You  would  be  against  the  system  of  taking 
a person  as  a principal  to  begin  with  1 — Yes,  but  if  I 
don’t  take  him,  whom  will  I get  1 I am  taking  for 
granted  we  ought  to  have  competent  teachers  through 
the  country,  and  if  we  could  get  them  it  would  be  better 
for  the  training  colleges  and  i'or  the  country  that  these 
young  men  should  give  a further  apprenticeship  to 
teaching  in  schools  as  assistants. 

24604.  In  practice  the  manager  looks  out  for  the 
teacher  himself  1 — He  does. 

24605.  Then  you  would  limit  the  manager’s  choice 
to  a person  who  had  been  an  assistant  teacher ; you 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  a 2>erson  who  had  come 
out  of  the  college  a week  before  ? — It  has  to  be  done. 
He  will  very  often  find  that  a young  man  coming  out 
of  college  after  two  yeai-s  is  much  better  than  any  he 
can  get  outside.  But  if  they  are  fit  to  go  even  as  fair 
principals  now,  how  efficient  will  they  be,  leaving  us  in 
that  state,  after  two  years  under  a good  teacher  as 
assistant. 

24606.  By  your  system  you  would  tie  aip  a manager 
to  selecting  his  teacher  from  an  assistant  1 — Take  our 
teachers  that  have  left  us  after  two  years  and  are  out 
now’  as  assistants,  of  whom  the  inspectors  and  managers 
all  report  well,  then  I say  the  selection  of  a principal 
for  any  school  ought  to  be  from  those  rather  than  from 
tIio.se  who  leave  us  immediately. 

24607.  What  do  you  say  about  the  teaching 
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diploma  1 — The  teaching  diploma  at  present  is  generally 
known  as  a training  diploma,  that  is  at  the  end  of  a 
course  of  one  or  two  years.  The  examination  is  by 
the  head  inspector  to  test  how  they  teach;  as  a result 
of  that  the  teacher  gets  a first  class  training  certificate 
or  a second  class  training  certificate  ; he  demotes  two 
years  outside  in  teaching  aftenvards,  and  a successful 
report  of  the  head  inspector  U[>on  his  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course  of  training,  togetlier  with  the 
result  of  teaching  in  school,  warrants  him  in  getting  a 
tii-st  class  or  second  class  training  diploma  apart  alto- 
gether from  classification.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a first  class  certificate  for  salaiy,  but  merely  a sort  of 
recognition  of  his  quality  as  teacher,  aucl  of  course 
they  are  valuable,  but  ?nost  managers  are  scarcely 
aware  of  its  existence,  and,  when  teachers  make  appli- 
cation to  them,  don’t  make  inquiries  as  to  whetlier  the 
teacher  after  leaving  the  training  college  received  a 
first  class  or  second  class  diploma. 

24608.  ]VIo.?t  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I understand  you 
to  say  that  it  would  be  better  if  young  teachers,  who 
go  out  from  the  college,  spent  some  substantial  time  as 
assistants  before  being  promoted  to  principalships  ? — 
Yes. 

24609.  At  present  I think  they  are  very  anxious  to 
get  appointed  as  principals! — It  generally  means 
something  better  salary. 

24610.  Is  not  that  anxiety  on  their  part  the  very 
natural  result  of  the  present  arrangement  about  the 
assistants’  salaries ! — Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

24611.  The  present  salary  arrangement  is  that 
an  assistant  teacher',  no  matter  how  higli  his  classifi- 
cation may  be,  is  paid  only  as  if  he  had  the  lowest 
classification ! — Unless  with  exceptioiral  schools 
— practising  and  model  schools. 

24612.  These,  as  you  say,  are  exceptional  cases,  they 
are  very  exceptional,  but  in  the  ordinary  case  the 
assistant  gains  nothing  or  very  little  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  a second  class  teacher,  or  even  a first  class  one, 
over  being  a third  class  teacher! — No. 

24613.  Now,  whilst  that  state  of  things  eentimres, 
is  it  not  almost  cerfeiin  that  }’ou  will  have  the  assis- 
tants looking  out  for  every  opportunity  that  jrresents 
itself  of  getting  into  the  oflice  of  principal  1 — .Yes. 

24614,  And  you  consider  that  this  result  is  a bad 
-one  ?— I do,  because  they  will  only  learn  to  conduct 
school  through  the  sufferings  of  the  children  for  some- 

24615.  Then  do  you  think  that  theassislauis  should 
be  paid  according  to  their  classification? — Oh,  no,  I 
would  say  the  training  colleges  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cerned with  promotion  at  all. 

24616.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  trained  assistant 
teacher,  do  you  consider  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  as  a 
second  class  or  fir.st  class  teacher,  as  the  case  might  be, 
even  though  he  is  only  an  assistant? — Ido.  If  a 
school  wants  an  assistant,  they  ought  to  get  the  best 
assistant,  and  the  better  assistant  ought  to  be  paid 
more  than  a worse  one. 

24617.  I believe  that  the  claim  of  the  assistants 
for  the  payment  of  their  salaries  according  to  classifi- 
cation is  met  by  an  allegation  that  the  principal 
teacher  has  certain  duties  to  discharge  that  the  assis- 
tant teacher  has  not? — He  has. 

24618.  So  it  might  be  an  equitable  arrangement  to 
pay  him,  not  the  full  class  salary  as  if  he  was  a prin- 
cipal teacher,  but  a substantially  improved  salai'y  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a second  class  teacher,  or  a 
first  class  teacher  ? — I would  not  interfere  with  the 
principal’s  salary  at  all. 

24619.  lam  speaking  only  of  thoassistant’s  salary? 
—He  ought  to  get  according  to  his  classification  an 
improved  salary. 

24620.  And  if  he  did  not  get  the  full  salary,  he 
ought  at  all  events  to  get  whatever  increase  would 
be  a recognition  of  the  class  that  he  has  reached,  and 
I mean  a substantial  I'eeognition  of  it,  and  less  than 
the  full  salai-j'  only  in  relation  to  the  difference,  if  there 
he  a difference,  between  the  duties  of  an  assistant 
and  those  of  a principal  teacher  ? — Y es. 


24621.  So  that  the  only  difference  between  big 
salary  and  the  salary  of  tlie  principal  would  be 
whatever  difierence  is  called  for  by  a difterence  in  the 
duties  ? — Yes. 

24622.  You  consider  that  this  concession  to  the 
assistants  would  remove  one  of  the  great  defects  in 
the  present  system,  the  defect  resulting  from  their 
premature,  but  perfectly  natural,  desire  to  get  appoint- 
ed as  principals? — Yes. 

24623.  At  what  time  is  the  diploma  of  trainiiw 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  teachers? — Two  years  after 
they  have  left  the  training  college. 

24624.  It  is  a matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  college? — The  college  I'eceives  a bonus  on  the 
success  of  the  student,  when  the  student  gets  the  cer- 
tificate. 

24625.  To  that  extent  the  colleges,  like  the  teachers, 
are  paid  by  results  ? — Yes. 

24626.  No  matter  how  well  the  college  1ms  done 
its  work,  if  the  teacher  fails  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
prescribed  for  him,  he,  of  cour.se,  will  not  get  the  dip- 
loma and  the  college  suff'era  also  ? — Yes. 

24627.  But  the  substantial  payments  to  the  train- 
ing colleges  are  not  dependent  on  results,  I menn 
that  they  do  not  depend  on  the  passing  of  the  indi- 
vidual students  at  the  end  of  (he  course  of  training  ? — 
No. 

24628.  You  are  Professor  of  Method  and  also  pro- 
fessor of  some  particular  subjects  ?— Mensuration, 
book-kee2>ing,  and  so  on. 

24629.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  this  question  ; do  you 
think  you  are  in  as  good  a j.osition  to  look  after  the 
method  of’ teaching,  say,  in  English  literature,  as  you 
are  in  arithmetic,  which  is  your  own  special  subject. 
£ am  sure  you  know  that  I am  aware  how  competent 
you  are  to  do  all  the  work ; but  do  you  not  think  timt 
you  are  more  specially  qualified  to  look  after  the 
method  in  those  subjects  which  are  your  own,  than 
you  are  in  the  others  ? — 1 am  ; I am  sui’e,  that  is 
natural;  I have  more  practice  in  it,  and  more 
opportunities  for  correcting  myself. 

24630.  The  professors  of  the  other  subjects  do  not, 
I believe,  look  after  the  methods  of  teaching  in  tlieir 
subjects,  at  least  in  any  foi'mal  way  ? — They  do  not. 

29631.  I take  it  that  they  give  instruction  as  to 
how  their  subjects  ought  to  be  taught? — I think  that, 

24632,  But  when  the  actual  work  of  teaching  those 
subjects  comes  to  be  done  in  the  practising  school, 
they  are  not  there,  but  you  are  ! — Yes. 

24633.  And  it  is  your  business  as  the  professor  of 
Method  to  be  there,  and  it  is  not  their  business ! — It  is 
not. 

24634.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  we 
had  here  to-day,  that  a very  prominent  idea  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  students  in  the  Training  Colleges  under 
the  present  system,  is  to  get  ^moinotion? — I do, 

24635.  And  thatohisis  the  great  advantage  that  the 
Training  College  gives,  that  by  means  of  it  they  can  get 
up  to  a higher  rung  on  the  ladder  of  classification,  and 
so  get  a higher  salary? — Yes. 

24636.  What  would  you  think  of  a system  in  which 
the  one  work  to  be  done  by  a Training  College  would 
be  the  work  of  preparing  these  young  people  for  tlie 
office  of  teaching,  and  that  the  college,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  results  at  all,  should  depend  simply  upon 
its  success  in  training  teacher.s,  that  is,  njion  the  pro- 
fessional work,  not  at  all  upon  the  other  ? — Tliat 
would  relieve  the  college  no  doubt  and  enable  them 
to  devote  more  time  to  it ; but  if  you  like  to  take  it 
the  other  way,  tliat  they  will  disregard  the  iiromotion 
of  the  students,  I don’t  think  it  would  produce  a 
pleasing  result  in  the  colleges  ; there  would  be 
differences  between  professors  and  students. 

24637.  Do  you  think  that  at  present  the  teachere 
you  have  to  deal  with  in  the  Training  College  are 
sufficiently  educated  to  enable  the  colleges  to  dispense 
with  the  office  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  ? — They 
are  not ; they  would  have  no  chance  of  passing  the  ex- 
amination without  far  too  much  time  being  allotted 
to  the  Lunching. 
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24638.  Do  you  think  there  is,  too  much  required  of 
them  in  these  examinations? — Too  muck  required, 
considering  what  they  are  when  they  come  into  us. 

24639.  I would  ratlier  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  considering  what  they  have  to  do  when  they  go 
out  from  you,  do  you  think  tlie  programme  is  too  ex- 
— ^Far  too  exacting. 

24640.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  exacting  in  your 
own  department,  arithmetic? — It  is. 

2464L  You  think  the  college  could  do  its  work  as 
tt  Training  College  better  if  it  had  not  to  prepare 
the  students  on  such  an  extensive  programme  in 
arithmetic,  and  could  give  more  time  to  training 
them  iu  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  ? — Everything 
YOU  draw  from  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  and 
throw  into  the  method  teaching,  would  be  so  much 
the  better. 

24642.  'Would  it  bo  too  much  to  ask  you  to  put  in 
a statement  of  what  changes  you  think  might  be  made 
in  .the  present  programme  with  a view  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  matter  that  has  to  be  taught,  and  so  leav- 
ing more  time  for  the  proper  work  of  the  Training 
College  ? — Yes,  your  Grace,  as  far  as  I can  do  it. 
There  are  some  of  the  points  you  have  been  question- 
ing iTpon,  that  I differ  seriously  with  other  witnesses 
on.  About  the  diploma  test,  when  the  students  are 
leaving,  the  two  head-inspectore  require  the  thiee 
subjects. 

24643.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about 
that  ? — I thiuk  that  as  a rule  our  head-inspectors  carry 
it  out  fairly.  Your  Grace  referred  to  the  fact  that  it 
ini^ht  be  possible  that  all  the  students  would  give  in 
the  same  three  subjects,  but  the  head-inspectors  are 
very  watchful.  I remember  a couple  of  years  ago 
beinv  told  that  two  students  out  of  110  had  one  sub- 
ject the  same. 

24644.  Suppose  a student  turned  uj)  before  the 
head-ins]5ectors  at  an  examination  and  was  examined 
on  his  three  subjects,  and  suppose  a second  student 
comes  up  and  hands  in  three  subjects,  two  of  them 
being  the  same  as  on  the  others’  list,  have  this 
head-inspectoi-s  any  right  to  reject  that  list  ? — They 
have  no  right  to  reject  it,  but  they  would  be  sure  to 
mention  it. 

24645.  AVould  it  not  be  a jnuch  better  system  if 
the  li.sts  were  sent  in  beforehand,  so  that  they  could 
look  over  them  carefully  ?— I don’t  thiuk  it  would, 
because  we  understand  what  is  expected  of  us,  and  we 
tell  the  students. 

24646.  That  is  because,  I am  sure,  you  are  very 
honest  people,  but  the  people  who  come  after  you  may 
not  be  as  honest  ? — But  the  inspectors  will  require 
them  to  be.  In  that  case  which  I mentioned,  they 
found  011(1  student  out  of  110  having  one  subject  the 
same  as  tliey  had  examined  the  day  before.  Then,  again, 
about  that  impromptu  lesson,  I don’t  look  upon  that 
as  so  serious  if  the  inspectors  are  reasonable,  and  will 
lecognise  that  it  is  fair  only  to  ask  The  students  to 
teach  a subject  that  is  common  in  their  every-day 
school  life. 

24647.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  in  tliat  so- 
called  impromptu  lesson,  if  some  short  time — five  or 
ten  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour — was  given  to  the 
student  to  enable  him  to  think  over  the  subject  ? — 
Tliat  would  be  an  improvement. 

24648.  I suggest  this  )ilan,  because  I assume  that 
these  are  really  the  conditions  under  which  teaching 
has  to  be  done  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  I understmid  that. 
Tlien  there  is  another  point.  About  the  three 
lessons  that  are  given  in,  the  rule  is  that  the  three  are 
handed  in  ten  minutes  or  so  before  the  student  w ill  be 
called  up  to.be  examined,  and  the  one  iu  which  they 
■will  examine  him  is  then  given  to  him  again  to  look 
ovei’  his  notes,  so  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  same 
thing  to  the  impromptu  lessons. 

24649.  Mr.  Redington. — Do  you  think  that  any 
subject  would  be  taken  up  eaniestly  by  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  unless  it  were  one  of  the  subjects  in  which 
they  would  be  examined  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  it 


done ; you  teach  under  great  difficulties  if  it  be  some- 
thing outside  their  programme  for  promotion. 

24650.  I think  it  was  suggested  to-day  that  wood- 
work should  he  taught  in  the  training  colleges, 
but  should  not  be  a compulsory  subject  for  exaniina 
tion,  under  such  circumstances  do  you  think  it  would 
be  attended  to  well  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars? — It  would 
not  be  attended  to  unless  the  teachers  felt  that  their 
ciassilication  w’ould  depend  on  it.  and  that  is  why  I 
say  let  the  ti-aining  college  jirepare  them  and  let 
their  after  school  life  promote  them.  Then . we  could 
teach  anything,  and  the  teachers  would  attend  to  it. 
Let  him  oul)’  get  a nominal  promotion  in  the  train- 
ing colkege,  but  let  liis  real  classification  depend  upon 
how  he  conducted  his  school  outside. 

24651.  You  think  that  promotion  should  depend 
upon  good  service  in  school  ? — Of  course  it  should. 

24652,  But  you  would  require  some  minimum 
knowledge  from  every  teacher  ? — Yes. 

24653.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  "VYalsh. — In  the  present 
column  one? —Or  column  two. 

24654.  Mr.  Redington. — If  that  were  the  case  you 
would  be  iu  favour  of  giving  the  teacher  promotion  all 
through  his  school  life,  or  through  a large  part  of  it, 
without  any  further  examinations  ?— I would  if  he 
shows  himself  an  efficient  teacher,  that  is  all  we  can 
expect. 

24655.  And  you  think  that  this  would  induce  him 
to  i>ay  more  attention  than  at  present  to  lectures  on 
Method  ? — Yes,  it  is  his  pecuniary  interest. 

24656.  Were  you  yourself  in  charge  of  a school  1 — 
A long  time. 

24657.  Was  it  in  a rural  district? — To'wn  and 
country. 

24658.  Have  vou  taught  agriculture  ? — Never. 

24659.  When  you  were  in  a country  district  was  it 
nob  compulsory No ; it  is  a long  time  ago  since  I 
taught  there. 

24660.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  agricultur-al  teaching  given  now  in 
National  schools  ? — I have  no  confidence  in  theoretical 
teachiirg  apart  from  practical.  ■ 

24661.  From  conversations  with  the  teachers  who 
have  come  up  from  tire  country  for  a one  yeai-’s  course, 
do  you  think  that  they  themselves  believe  they  are 
doing  much  good  in  teachiirg  it  out  of  a book  ? — They 
can  never  feel  any  fitness  for  the  work  outside  the 
practical  work,  they  have  the  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  it  ends  there. 

24662.  Worrld  it  be  difficult  to  teach  the  elements 
of  the  sciences  connected  with  agriculture  in  such  a 
way  that  the  teachers  might  be  able  to  illustrate  the 
lessons  they  give  out  of  a book  ? — That  would  be  very 
judicious  work  for  a training  college  to  undertake. 

24663.  Do  you  think  they  could  easily  be  taught  in 
a training  college  this  elementary  science^ — I think 
even  the  professor  of  agriculture  might  know  so  much 
of  it  connected  with  agriculture  as  to  make  it 
interesting. 

24664.  If  instead  of  the  theory  of  agriculture,  ele- 
meutary  science  were  a subject  iu  training  colleges, 
would  tliat  not  enable  the  teacher  afterwards  to  make 
his  instruction  more  practical  ?■ — It  would  ; it  would 
help  him  in  all  his  teaching,  and  besides  that  give  him 
something  that  would  be  worth  while  cariying  away 
with  him,  whereas  agriculture  is  of  very  little  value. 
Someone  spoke  of  gardening — that  is  a diffei’eut  sub- 
ject: theie  should  be  no  rural  school  in  Ireland  with- 
out a garden  and  the  teacher  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction. 
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24665.  He  should  give  instruction  in  elementary 
botany  ? — Let  practice  go  with  uatursl  science. 

24666.  Are  there  any  subjectsin  the  training  college 
ourriculmn  that  you  would  wish  to  see  absolutely 
omitted  as  unnecessary  ? — I would  like  to  see  in  the 
college  just  exactly  what  would  be  required  of  the 
student  outside,  and  there  is  nothing  approaching 
a general  requirement  for  French  or  I^atin,  cr  such 
subjects. 
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24667.  They  are  only  optional  in  the  colleges? — 
But  then  the  colleges  have  them.  The  colleges  have 
enough  to  do. 

24668.  Most  Rev.  Dr,  ‘VValsii. — Tliey  must  take 
one  optional  subject? — Yes. 

24669.  Mr.  Redington.  — You  would  have  no 
optional  subjects  taught  in  the  colleges,  that  are  out- 
side the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  school? — I would 
not,  I would  have  the  training  college  do  school 
work,  and  notliiug  else,  or  very  little  beyond  it. 

24670.  Mr.  Molloy. — In  your  opening  statement 
you  mentioned  that  hve-sixths  of  the  time  now  de- 
voted to  the  training  course  was  given  up  to  preparing 
students  in  the  programme  for  classification  ? — The 
matter  of  the  other  programmes. 

24671.  You  would  advocate  the  propriety,  then, 
of  doing  away  with  that? — One  half  of  their  time 
they  should  be  learning  how  to  teach. 

24672.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  doing 
away  with  classification  carryiug  with  it  a money 
value  later  on  1 — I would. 

24673.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  now  come,  these 
colleges  having  been  so  many  years  in  existence,  that 
that  course  might  be  pursued  ? — I think  so,  and  the 
teachers  should  come  up  for  training  knowing  that  on 
their  success  in  teaching  afterwards  their  promotion 
would  depend. 

24674.  Chaiemak. — I think  you  said  that  so  many 
would  not  want  to  come  as  at  present? — They  would 
want  to  come  because  the  promotion  could  not  be 
attained  in  any  other  way.  He  must  be  a trained 
teacher  and  capable  of  teaching  well,  and  show  by  his 
school  that  he  is  teaching  well,  and  then  only  promotion 
would  come. 

24675.  Mr.  Molloy. — Have  you  compared  the 
course  under  the  English  and  Scotch  Department  with 
our  Irish  course  with  a view  to  see  whether  they  are 
on  all-fours  for  admission  to  the  training  college? — 
I think  tlie  tests  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

24676.  If  you  look  into  your  own  subject,  arith- 
metic, I think  you  will  find  that  our  programme  is 
decidedly  higher  ? — It  is ; our  Irish  teachers  are  very 
good  in  arithmetic  as  a rule. 

24677.  Chaieitan. — Is  not  that  on  the  whole  th.e 
subject  that  is  best  taught  in  the  National  schools  ? — 
I daresay  it  is,  and  our  children  have  a wonderful 
aptitude  for  that ; a few  other  things  like  music  there 
should  be  no  tr  ouble  in  teaching  them. 

24678.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  have  had  agood  deal  of 
experience — I am  personally  aware  of  that — in  the 
practical  work  of  school  teaching  quite  independently 
of  your  position  in  connection  with  the  trainiug 
college  ? — Yes. 

24679.  Nov/  from  your  experience  would  you  con- 
trast the  state  of  education  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  these  colleges  with  the  present  time.  Do  you  think 
the  schools  are  better  taught  now  ? — They  are,  unless 
where  the  results  system  damaged  the  old  teaching. 
Under  the  old  teaching  the  teacher  made  the  school, 
and  got  his  cliaracter  from  the  school,  not  from  indi- 
viduals. In  the  present  system  you  make  your  boys 
fit  to  pass  an  examination,  but  how  you  make  them, 
what  pr  ocess  you  take,  and  whether  you  are  skilled  or 
unskilled  if  the  boy  passes  that  is  all,  and  no  more  is 
given  to  the  teacher  who  taught  him  properly. 

24680.  In  your  opinion  the  old  system  was  more 
intellectual  if  the  teacher  were  qualified  ? — Yes,  but 
we  had  not  then  many  qualified. 

24681.  The  number  of  trained  teachers  at  that  time 
happened  to  be  very  limited? — Very  limited. 

24682.  Where  did  tirey  acquire  that  superior 
method  of  teaching  ? — Often  at  the  expense  of  the 
school,  and  the  teachers  having  a natural  turn  for 
teaching, 

24683.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Practising  on  tire 
pupils  ? — Yes. 

24684.  Chaiesian. — Does  not  that  do  good  to  tire 
boys? — No,  it  does  not ; the  boys  are  disgusted  with 
school  life  from  your  bad  treatment  of  them. 

24G85.  Mr.  Molloy. — In  Bt,  Patrick’s  College  how 


many  hours  in  the  week  are  given  to  methods  of 
teaching  alone,  or  what  projrortion  of  the  entive 
college  time  for  the  week  is  devoted  to  methods  of 
teachiirg  ? — We  have  three  sections — the  first  section 
those  that  come  in  for  two  year’s,  and  are  now  in  their 
first  year,  tliat  is  the  lowest,  we  call  them  the  junior  • 
then  we  have  those  (hat  were  in  last  year  mid  are  now 
in  tlieir  second  year,  we  call  those  the  middle  division  - 
and  then  those  students  who  come  in  from  schools  for 
one  year,  looking  for  first  class.  To  each  division  I 
give  a model  lesson  of  an  hour’s  length ; it  may  be  one 
lesson  or  two,  or  sometimes  three  in  the  ^veelr,  just 
one  hour. 

24686.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — One  hour  to  each 
of  these  tlii’ee  divisions? — Yes,  each  division  gets  an 
hour’s  lesson  ; coming  towards  the  end  for  the  require- 
ments of  this  examination  by  the  inspectors  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  that  to  two  hours  and  very  often 
more. 

24687.  Then  the  examinations  are  of  some  use? 

It  is  no  easy  test  for  a man  to  be  called  upon,  out  of 
a thousand  subjects,  to  teach  tliis  one  or  that  one  j I 
have  generally  to  give  lessons  in  300  or  400  subjects, 

24688.  Mr.  Molloy. — Are  you  quite  satisfied  with 
that  numbei:  of  lessons  in  the  week  1 — Not  at  ail, 
24689.  Perhaps  these  lessons  do  not  includethe  time 
you  are  in  tire  practising  school  ? — Those  are  special 
lessons  gii’en  by  myself  for  method  purposes,  but  I 
never  give  a lesson  in  arithmetic  or  any  other  subject 
and  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  co  go  away  and 
say  that  he  saw  any  difierence  in  the  teaching  of  tliat. 
and  the  lesson  I purposely  give  on  Metliod.  They  are 
called  in  to  hear  a lesson  on  a subject,  supposed  to  be 
a special  one ; but  I am  saying  about  what  His  Grace 
asked  a moment  ago  about  all  professors,  that  I never 
teach  a lesson  but  I go  upon  the  lines  exactly  I would 
go  upon  in  giving  a lesson  to  childi-eu  which  they  call 
a model  lesson,  a lesson  of  one  liour  a week  before 
each  section.  In  all  my  teaching,  three  or  four  hours 
in  tlie  day,  I never  take  up  a subject  or  any  part  of 
it  that  I don’t  teach  in  such  a way  as  I would  teach 
it  to  a class  of  children,  the  only  drawback  is  that  I 
need  not  teach  it  so  minutely. 

24690.  Chaiemah. — W as  that  what  you  were  refer- 
ring to  awhile  ago,  when  you  said  it  was  not  fair  to 
practise  on  the  children  ? — To  learn  proper  methods 
from  bad  teaching. 

24691.  I don’t  understand  in  what  way  you  mean 
you  practise  uj'von  them  bad  method.s? — A teacher 
takes  charge  of  a school  that  he  is  not  able  to  teach, 
he  sees  ill  results,  and  day  by  day  he  begins  to  im- 
prove, he  sees  there  is  something  wrong  in  his  teaching, 
but  half  a generation  may  go  out  of  his  school  and  be 
all  the  time  under  bad  treatment. 

24692.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Of  course  you  are 
not  speaking  of  what  goes  on  in  the  practising  scliool 
of  the  trainiug  college  ? — Oh  no. 

24693.  Chairman. — That  arises  from  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  teacher  when  he  first  begins? — ^es. 

24694.  You  say  he  should  be  a more  efiicient 
teacher  before  he  is  allowed  to  begin? — Yes,  a poor 
man’s  son  might  be  fit  for  sometliing  decent,  if 
treated  properly,  and  he  goes  away  a labourer,  owing 
to  bad  teaching. 

24695.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  mentioned  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  your  college  laboured  from 
teachers  coming  up  who  were  rusty  and  not  able  to 
pursue  the  course  with  younger  men,  was  it  not  always 
in  tlie  power  of  the  college  authorities  to  subject 
these  teachers  to  an  examination  on  entrance  ? — It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  college,  but  it  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievance  to  a teacher  to  bring  him  up  from  a school, 
where  he  has  appointed  a substitute,  and  then  after 
examination  by  us,  to  be  sent  back  again.  It  is  a 
degradation  to  the  man. 

24696.  Could  it  not  be  ascertained  how  long  he 
had  been  away  from  examination — his  age  would 
indicate  that  point? — I think  it  was  Mr.  Redington 
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who  suggested  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  aa 
examination. 

24b97.  It  was  also  the  practice  for  some  years  in 
connection  especially  with  St.  Patrick’s,  tliat  the 
reports  of  each  candidate's  school  underwent 
examination  by  the  principal  of  the  college! — Always, 
he  is  very  particular. 

24698.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  three 
years  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  in.spectors  how 
these  men  conducted  their  schools! — He  is  very  par- 
ticulai'  about  it,  notes  it  down. 

24699.  With  regard  to  the  impromptu  test  applied 
prior  to  the  July  examination,  within  your  experience 
was  not  the  test  confined  exclusively  to  elementary 
subjects  ? —At  a rule,  very  sehlom  a departure  from 
it,  and  I think  that  if  an  inspector  felt  it  was  a 
departure  he  would  change  the  moment  the  teacher 
appeared  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  like  the  subject. 

24700,  And  if  a teacher  happened  to  fail  in  tliat 
particular  thesis! — I don’t  think  it  had  much 
weight  against  him. 

24701.  Did  he  not  get  a further  opportunity! — 
Sometimes. 

24T02.  But  your  experience  was  that  really  the 
tests  were  applicable  exclusively  to  elementary 
subjects! — School  subjects.  It  was  a little  unfair 
towards  our  two  years  students’  who  had  never  cliarge 
of  schools,  but  those  who  had  had  charge  of  schools 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  what  they  were  called  upon 
to  teach. 

24703.  You  mention  that  a great  many  managers 
were  not  aware  of  the  essential  difference  between 
tlie  first-class  and  second-class  training  dijiloma ! — No. 

24704.  Don’t  you  think  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
bv  the  college  authorities  to  inform  the  managers, 
applying  for  teachers  that  “ So  and  so  holds  a fimt- 
class  diploma!” — I think  someone  should  make  it 
known ; but  there  is  a wrong  in  that,  that  if  you  get 
a second-class  certificate  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever 
afterwards  to  get  a first-class — that  is  very  wrong. 
A man  may  fail  in  being  a good  teaclier  and  in  a year 
or  two  become  a good  teacher.  It  is  a pity  to  keep 
him  down  with  a second-class  certificate. 

24705.  A second-class  teacher  may  li.ave  a first- 
class  diploma,  and  a first  class  man  may  have  only  a 
second-class  diploma,  he  ought  to  be  attbrded  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a first-class  diploma  by 
improving  his  method  of  teaching  in  the  school!-— 
Yes,  but  he  is  scarcely  concerned  about  it,  because  no 
one  knows  it  or  values  it. 

24706.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  by  some 
authority  made  more  generally  known  than  it  is  at 
present !— Yes. 

24707.  Rev.  Dr.  Evass. — Are  thei-e  criticism 
lessons  given  at  all  by  your  Queen’s  Scholars? — Yes, 
an  hour  a week  is  given,  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
each  lesson,  from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour  by  the 
students.  All  the  teachers  iu  the  college  are  in  the 
room  at  this  time,  and  I m3’self  see  that  they  all 
have  their  criticism  books.  The  teacher  comes  in 
with  his  notes  of  the  lesson  and  hands  it  to  me.  I 
look  at  it  while  he  is  teaching  and  the  teachers  are 
listening  ami  writing  down  in  their  criticism  books 
their  opitiion  on  his  teaching.  When  he  has  done 
teaching  I call  \ipon  one  or  two  to  give  their  opinion 
upon  it  and  when  they  have  given  it,  J generally 
wind  up  myself. 

24708.  Anil  the  teacher  that  gives  the  criticism 
lesson  iu  tliis  particular  case  is  one  of  the  critics  in 
another  case! — He  may  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to 
give  a criticism  of  the  lesson. 

24709.  So  that  they  criticise  one  another  and  help 
one  - another  to  practical  and  good  methods  of 
teacliing! — By  quite  friendly  criticism. 

24710.  And  any  erroneous  or  foolish  criticisms 
would  be  corrected? — It  is  my  business  to  look  to 
that. 

24711.  Ls  any  record  kept  of  this? — I think  not 
unless  my  own  books  would  show  it. 


24712.  Have  you  not  a register  in  your  training 
college  in  which  the  different  opinions  are  entered ! 
— No,  I have  a criticism  book  myself,  you  know, 
and  the  name  of  each  teacher  is  put  down  and  the 
subject  he  is  teaching,  and  tiien  my  own  opinion 
and  some  little  I'cfereuce  to  the  criticism  given  by 
the  teachers  called  upon. 

2471.3.  They  have  such  a hook  in  Marlborough 
street,  and  you  will  find  the  vice-principals  in  both 
eases,  male  and  female,  Miss  Fulham  and  so  on, 
supplying  in  writing  their  accounts,  and  those  are 
recorded  iu  a book  which  cau  be  looked  at  any  time 
in  the  training  college! — I have  my  criticism  book, 
of  course,  and  the  students  keep  theirs. 

24714.  But  then  there  is  no  handing  of  it  over 
to  the  principal  to  have  it  further  recorded  in  any 
other  book! — If  the  principal  wishes  to  see  the 
result  of  any  particular  teaching  by  the  student  on 
such  a day,  or  criticism  by  a teacher,  he  can  I'ef’er 
to  me. 

24715.  In  criticism  lessons  do  you  ever  have 
drawing  as  one  of  them! — Sometimes.  Father 

Campbell  told  you  tliat  never  in  the  school  was  it 
asked  for,  and  I think  not,  but  with  me  the  teacher 
is  free  to  take  what  he  pleases — the  only  thing  I 
ask  is  that  “ three  or  four  may  come  in  for  this 
day  and  see  that  you  four  have  different  subjects.” 

24716.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  you  able  to  say 
that  any  did  take  drawing! — Oh  yes,  but  they 
would  be  very  odd  oases. 

24717.  Not  often! — Not  often,  because  drawing 
is  not  well  taught,  we  don’t  know  much  about  it. 

24718.  Is  it  not  obligatoiy  now ! — It  is  and  a 
poor  hand  is  made  of  it ; it  is  a shame  to  call  it 
dramng  at  all,  there  is  no  drawing  in  the  country. 

24719.  Do  you  think  the  drawing-master  would 
agree  witli  you  in  that! — I think  he  would.  My 
idea  of  drawing  is  that  a teacher  should  be  able 
to  take  the  chalk  and  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
illustrate  for  his  pupils,  let  their  eye  take  in  something 
that  their  miud  might  not  take  in  easily.  A boy 
is  put  to  draw  and  he  rubs  out  ivitb  indiarubber 
and  after  a time  he  gets  a straight  line — it  is  a 
laljour  to  him  and  he  will  never  take  to  it  afterwards. 
If  you  look  at  those  who  have  been  a success  at 
drawing  you  'will  find  the}'  had  a readiness  in 
sketching  and  were  not  corrected  because  the  line 
was  not  straight. 

24720.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  the  programme 
puts  you  in  a false  position  as  regards  methods  of 
training,  for  five-sixths  of  your  time  is  taken  up  in 
other  subjects! — Yes,  instructing  in  subjects  rather 
than  teaching  them  how  to  teach. 

24721.  Could  you  curtail  those  literary  subjects! — 
You  must  either  curtail  those  or  extend  the  course. 

24722.  But  you  think  you  could  curtail  them  with- 
out injury  to  the  literary  subjects! — Many  of  these 
things,  taught  to  the  extent  they  are  taught,  will  never 
be  used  by  the  teachers  in  their  schools  afterwards. 

24723.  You  say  the  teachers  come  up  to  be  trained 
mainly  to  be  classfied ; you  would  not  mean  that  as  an 
argument  ■why  training  colleges  should  be  dispensed 
with!— No,  it  is  impossible  to  have  teachers  unless 
thej’  are  trained — teaching  is  boo  difficult  a matter  to 
be  taken  up  hapiiazarrl  by  anyone.  We  have  too  many 
at  it  who  are  uulitted  for  it,  no  matter  what  their 
ability  as  scholars. 

24724.  Do  you  think  that,  supiiose  classification 
was  not  the  reward  of  being  trained,  they  would  come 
in  such  numbers! — I would  have  it  the  reward,  but  I 
would  only  have  it  the  fir.st  step  toward  classification. 
I would  have  them  trained  properly,  and  if  they  show 
the  result  of  training  iu  after  life,  promote  th«3m,  but 
don’t  have  them  classified  because  they  passed  their 
course  in  some  fashion. 

24725.  The  pre'vious  witness  stated  your  training 
colleges  were  quite  full,  and  you  had  others  applying 
that  could  not  be  admitted — what  about  the  relative 
numbers  of  vour  schools  and  of  your  qualified  persons 
3 B 
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to  teacli.  Have  you  as  many  pei-sons  qualified  as  you 
have  schools,  as  far  as  you  know,  taking  all  Ireland  1 
—Oh,  no. 

24-726.  Or  have  you  more  qualified  teachers  than 
you  have  schools  1 — If  we  can  speak  of  those  who  are 
trained,  and  have  gone  through  a course  of  training, 
as  fairly  prejiared  for  teaching,  we  have  to  hesitate 
about  the  largo  number  who  have  not  undergone  any 
course  of  training — there  need  scarcely  be  a hesitation, 
they  cannot  be  fit  for  it,  unless  those  who  have  given 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  it,  and  learned  it  from  some 
means  or  other.  We  should  turn  out  400  or  500 
teachers  a year  to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

24727.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Just  with  regard  to  that, 
a Catholic  bishop  told  me  very  recently  that  there  are 
a very  large  number  of  teachers  unemployed  1 — There 
may  be.  You  have  been  told  of  some  2,000  moni- 
tors with  a little  modicum  of  knowledge,  and  a 
little  knowledge  of  teaching,  getting  schools,  but  1 
am  referring  now  to  qualified  teachers  going  into 
schools.  We  would  want  to  be  turning  out  300  or  400 
teachers  a year  in  order  to  supply  the  schools,  Of 
course  that  is  the  Commissioners’  fault  that  such  boys 
leave  the  school  after  three  or  four  years  as  monitors ; 
the  Commissioners  have  very  little  knowledge  of  what 
training  the  monitor  goes  tlirough ; it  is  enough 
that  they  have  been  four  or  fivt!  years  under  the  name 
of  monitor,  and  passed  this  examination,  and  into  a 
school  they  are  put — the  manager  has  power  to  do  it, 
and  does  it. 

24728.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  an  im- 
portant matter  upon  which  I should  wish  to  have  your 
opinion — it  is  about  the  system  of  the  promotion  and 
payment  of  the  teachers  : the  best  course  is  for  me  to 
state  first  my  own  view.  It  comprises,  practically,  three 
points,  and  when  I have  stated  them,  I shall  ask  your 
opinion  upon  each,  to  see  how  far  you  may  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  me.  In  the  first  place,  I would  have  a 
qualifying  examination,  as  at  present,  as  the  first  step 
for  getting  into  the  teaching  profession.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  new.  But  ray  next  point  is  a revolutionary 
one.  From  that  out,  there  should,  I think,  with  one 
exception,  be  no  other  examinations  for  the  teaohei'. 
I would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  trained  given 
to  every  teacher,  young  or  old,  who  might  wish  for  it, 
and  I would  liave  a special  rate  of  salary  for  the 
trained  as  distinct  from  the  untrained  teacher.  By 
training  I mean,  of  course,  not  mere  preparation  to  pass 
examinations  in  certain  subjects,  but  the  acquisition 
of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching ; this,  probably,  would 
have  to  be  tested  by  examination.  But,  with 
that  one  exception,  1 would  have  no  more  exami- 
nations after  the  one  that  admitted  a man  or  woman 
to  he  a teacher ; thus  I would  set  the  teachers  free  from 
the  work  of  preparing  for  the  series  of  examinations 
which  at  present  they  have  to  pass,  from  year  to  year, 
if  they  ^vish  to  get  on  j and  I would  leave  them  free, 
as  teachers  are  in  England,  to  give  their  time  to  their 
proper  work — the  work  of  teaching  in  their  schools — 
and  of  improving  themselves  as  schoolmasters  and 
sclioolhiistresses.  Then,  finally,  I would  have  a system 
of  ]iromotion,  or  rather  advancement,  for  the  teachers 
of  each  of  the  two  classes,  the  trained  and  the  -un- 
trained; that  is  to  say,  I would  give  them  increments 
of  salaries,  improved  status  as  to  pensions,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service  and  good  work 
done  in  their  schools.  Now  let  us  take  all  this,  point 
by  point.  First,  as  to  the  qualifying  examination : 
this  we  have  at  present,  and  I assume  it  should  be 
retained  1 — Ob,  of  course. 

24729.  Then  I would  have  a system  of  training, 
available  for  all  who  had  passed  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination, including,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  untrained 
teachers  now  in  charge  of  schools,  and  then  from  the 


outset,  and  all  alor.g  the  line,  I would  pay  the  trained 
teachers  better  than  the  untrained? — Yes,  I agree 
with  that. 

24730.  And  what  I mean  by  a trained  teacher  is, 
not  one  who  has  merely  passed  an  examination  in 
certain  subjects,  but  one  who  is  certified  liy  competent 
authorities — the  officials  of  the  National  Education 
Board — to  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  art  of 
teaching  ; teachers  so  certified  should  have  a claim  to 
payment  on  a higher  scale?— They  deserve  better 
payment. 

24731.  The  third  point  then  is  that  I would  do 
away  with  all  other  examinations  in  reference  to  the 
promotion  or  advancement  of  tlie  teachers,  and  make 
that  depend  on  their  length  of  service  and  their  work 
in  their  schools  1 — It  would  not  be  a bad  system  at  all ; 
the  only  objection  I see  to  it  is  that  it  might  give 
them  a suggestion,  which  they  would  too  readily  take 
to,  that  they  had  learned  enough,  and  it;  might  lead 
them  to  give  up  their  proper  reading  ; I think  a teacher 
must  always  read  to  keep  up  his  knowledge ; I would 
be  afraid  of  that. 

24732.  Then  you  would  have  a subsequent  exami- 
nation or  examinations? — Yes,  but  not  a severe  one. 

24733.  But  take  the  medical  profession  or  the  bar. 
When  a man  goes  to  tlie  medical  profession  he  has  to 
get  qualified,  and  for  tliis  he  must  pass  certain 
examinations,  but  then,  when  he  has  got  into  the 
profession,  once  he  has  got  qualified,  his  advancement 
is  not  made  to  depend  upon  his  passing  a number  of 
other  examinations ; it  will  depend  on  his  practice, 
and  foi-  that  he  has  to  depend  upon  his  skill,  his  fitness 
for  his  work,  and  the  way  in  which  he  does  his  work. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  lawyer.  No  one  thinks  of 
worrying  either  doctors  or  lawyers  witli  examinations 
on  the  plea  that  if  they  are  not  kept  up  to  it  by  exami- 
nations they  will  give  up  their  reading  and  fall  away. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  that  a teacher  under  my 
system,  if  I may  call  it  so,  would  give  up  study  ? — Well, 
the  one  who  does  not  study  will  get  as  much  salary  as 
the  one  who  does. 

24734.  No  ; that  is  what  happens  at  present,  once 
a man  has  got  his  promotion  ; my  idea  is  that  they 
would  get  their  annual  or  periodic,  advancement, 
increments  of  salary,  and  so  foi-th,  only  on  condition 
of  their  doing  and  continuing  t-o  do  their  work  well.  I 
want  to  set  them  free  from  the  work  of  cramming  for 
examinations,  and  to  leave  them  free  to  atteml  to  their 
proper  work  ; if  they  don’t  keep  up  their  reading,  as 
a teacher  always  should,  their  work  in  the  school  is 
bound  to  suffer,  and  they  will  lose  in  the  end  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  that. 

24735.  Of  course  each  teacher  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  from  year  to  year  how  he 
stood.  I don’t  think  that  one  year’s  falling  off,  unless 
the  case  was  a really  bad  one,  should  tell  very  much 
against  a teacher.  But  in  any  case  an  adverse  report 
should  be  subject  to  revision  on  appeal.  I may  say 
to  you  again'that  this  whole  plan  that  -I  am  sketching 
out  is  altogether  my  own.  I know  that  it  is  as  yet 
rather  crude.  Buc  suppose  that  we  had  it  well  thought 
out,  and  had  a good  machinery  provided  for  the  work- 
ing of  it,  would  you  approve  of  it  ?< — Oh,  fully. 

24736.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  teaching  of  special  subjects,  outside  the 
ordinary  all-round  work  of  the  school,  and  I suppose 
there  mieht  be  some  system  of  giving  special  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  to  teach  these;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  training  colleges  should  deal  only  with 
the  real  work  of  the  school,  and  that  anything  outside 
of  that  might  be  provided  for  by  the  holding  of  examina- 
tions, qualifying  examinations,  in  order  to  the  giving 
of  certificates  in  those  special  subjects? — Quite  so,  it 
would  relieve  the  training  college  seriously. 
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; FIFTY-THIED  public  sitting.— THUESDAY,  NOTEMBEB  11,  1897, 

AT  11  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hoh.  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair ; His  Grace  The  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.;  The  Right  Rev 
Monsignoe  Molloy,  D.D.,  D.SC. ; The  Rev  Henry  Evans,  h.d.  ; The  Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  d.d.  j and  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq. ; 

-with  0.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a,.  Secretary. 


Professor  Geoege  Peyton,  ll.b.,  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


24737.  CuAiEVAN.— You  are  a Professor  in  the 
Marlborough-stieet  Training  College! — Yes,  my  lord. 
24738.  What  are  you  professor  of! — English. 

24739.  I believe  you  have,  some  suggestions  to 
make  wir.b  regard  to  kindergarten  .occupations  in 
National  schools  1—1  would  suggest  that  the  kinder- 
<iai-ten  occupations,  which  at  presens  are  earned  on 
only  in  infant  schools,  should  he  extended  to  the 
first  and  second,  and,  possibly,  third  classes  of  the 
ordinary  National  schools.  A child  in  the  first  or 
second  class  in  an  infant  school,  spends  a certam 
amount  of  time  at  these  kindergarten  occupations  ; in 
an  ordinary  school  a child  of  the  same  class  does  not 
spend  any  time  at  kindergarten  work.  My  suggestion 
is  that  the  pupil  in  the  ordinary  school  should  spend 
some  time  at  kindergarten  occupations. 

24740.  In  the  same  way  as  the  child  does  in  an 
infant  school  1— In  the  very  same  way. 

24741.  Coming  to  drawing,  in  what  i-espeet  do  you 
think  the  present  programme  is  incomplete  1— It  is 
incomplete  first  with  regard  to  its  extent.  W e iia-ve 
no  programme  for  drawing  in  the  ordinary  school  m 
the  first  and  second  classes.  The  drawing  .begins. only 
in  the  third  class,  and  a pupil  who  does  not  attend  at 
an  infant  school,  receives  no  instruction  in  drawmg 
until  he  or  she  comes  to  the  third  class.  That  is  too 
late  to  begin  the  teaching  of  drawing. 

. 24742.  What  sutrgestions  do  you  make  for  revising 

the  programme  in  the  method  of  examination  1 — Then 
I would  wish  to  include  in  the  programme  for  draw- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  in  the  first  and  second  classes, 
that  is,  drawing  with  a ruler  and  measuring  with  a 

24743.  From  the  very  beginning  1 — From  the  very 
be'dnning.  I have  experience  of  that  in  schools ; I 
have  tried  it  myself.  It  is  very  simple ; there  is  no 
difficulty  about  it.  Then  with  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion in  drawing  in  the  junior  class,  T would  sugg^t 
that  the . present  system  of  examination  should  be 
chanv'ed  to  something  like  what  I have  seen  in  other 
places— examining  the  schools  in  secdons.  One  section 
of  the  class  is  examined  in  mechanical  drawing,  and 
in  addition  to  merely  drawing  these  figures  upon  slate 
or  paper,  the  pupils  are  questioned  upon  the  figures. 
They  should  know  the  names  of  the  figures  drawn, 
such  as  square  and  rectangle  and  diagonal,  even  at  a 
vei-y  early  stage.  I have  been  present  at  an  exami- 
nation held  by  one  of  the  Science  and  Art  Inspectors, 
ill  England.”  He  examined  a very  junior  class  in 
this  way,  and  ! ■ think  it  is  a very  good  system  of 
examination. 

24744.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  teachers  are 
qualified  to  teach  drawing  as  a rulel — Every  teacher 
is  sufficiently  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  as  a rule,  up 
to  third  or  fourth  class. 

24745.  Whe.tlier  they  have  a certificate  or  not! — 
Whether  they  have  a certificate  or  not. 

24746.  Now.  with  regard  to  object  lessons,  Jo  you 
think  that  elementary  science  should  be  taught  ex- 


perimentally 1— Object  lessons  and  elementary  science  Professor 
should  be  taught  experimentally.  1 think  object 
lessons  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools. 

Every  teacher  who  is  able  to  teach,  can.  teach  object 
lessons,  and  the  materials  required , for  object  lessons 
are  such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher. 

24747.  First  of  all,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
elementary  science  exactly;  what  range  1— There 
seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  called  elementary  science  and  object  lessons 
in  the  books  on  the  subject. 

24748.  Are  you  confining  it  to  chemistry  1 — Not 
necessarily.  , 

24749.  Then  will  you  tell  me  what  should  be  .augiit 
experimentally? — Any  science  taken,  up  ought  to  be 
taught  by  the  teacher  by  actual  demonstration  and 
by  calling  upon  the  children  to  make  experiments, 
and  not  taught  from  books.  I have  taught  science 
classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  fortheScience  and  Art  Depart- 
ment would  be  toe  advanced  for  our  schools.  In  these 
classes  a great  amount  of  time  and  energy  is  devoted 
to  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  write  answers  to  ques- 
tions ; that  is  not  what  we  want  in  the  National 
schools,  but  to  make  experiments  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  make  experiments. 

24750.  Have  you  taught  them  to  make  experiments 
in  the  way  of  measuring  and  weighing  substances  ! 

— Not  to  any  great  extent.,  _ 

24751.  That  is  what  I bad  in  my  mind  when  1 
asked  you  that  question,  because  I have  seen  it  done 
in  English  schools.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  1 — Object  lessons  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  schools  at  once. 

24752i  And  what  time  shouldhe  devoted  to  those 
lessons  1— One  object  lesson  per  week  for  each  pupil 
would  be  the  minimum, 

24753.  What  arrangement  do  you.think  would  be 
suitable  for  small  schools  with  one  teacher  1-,-I  would 
CTi-oiip  the  children  into  junior  and  senior  divisions, 
and  teach  one  object  lesson  to  the  junior  class,  and 
another  object  lesson  to  the  senior  class. 

24754.  How  will  you  tell  me  the  nature  of  such 
lessons  as  regards  either  of  these  groups  1— As  regards 
the  junior  children,  the  object  lessons  would  be  very 
simple,  they  would  be  upon  objects  with  which^  the 
children  are  more  or  less  familiar,  such  as  fruit  or 
vegetables,  simple  objects,  or  they  might  be  simple 
lessons  upon  phenomena. 

.24755.  With  regard  to  the  higher  group? — ihey 
might  be  u|ion  weights  or  measures,  or  what  we  call 
more  particularly  elementary  science,  some  of  the  facts 
of  elementary  science  treated  experimentally;  they 
mi'^lit,  be  upem  any  article  that  is  manufactured,  in 
the  locality.  They  should  be  arranged,  in  my  opinion, 
so  as  to  suit  the  children,  and  therefore  the  teacher 
ouglit  to  have  the  privilege  of  making.out  his  own  set 
of  object  lessons,  and  submitting  it  to  the  Inspector. 

24756  How  many  lessons  do  you  think  should 
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constitute  a yeai’’s  course? — Fram  twenty  to  tl.irty, 
if  there  was  to  be  a results  examination  I would  say 
twenty,  because  a greater  amount  of  repetition  would 
be  required  towards  the  end  of  the  course ; if  tliere  was 
. no  such  result  examination  it  miglit  bethiity. 

24757.  Do  you  think  that  the  subjects  should  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  locality? — I do. 

24758.  What  do  yon  consider  to  be  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  this  scheme  1 — One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  this  scheme  would  be  that  these  object  lessons  would 
serve  as  a basis  for  teaching  English  composition, 
Even  the  very  junior  children  might  be  taught  how 
to  make  short  sentences  ; they  have  the  objects  before 
them  and  they  kuow  the  names  of  these  objects.  They 
can  make  simple  statements  orally  in  the  junior 
classes.  The  next  step  would  be  to  commit  these 
statements  to  writing,  and  in  the  senior  classes  the 
whole  lesson  migtt  be  written  out  as  an  exeicise  in 
composition.  Such  a change  is  wanted  very  badly  in 
the  National  schools. 

24759.  As  regards  the  practical  application  of 
mechanical  drawing  will  you  give  the  Commission 
your  views  upon  the  vadous  subjects  that  could  be 
connected  with  that  matter  ? — I liave  seen  the  drawing 
applied  to  a variety  of  occupations,  jiapei -folding 
and  cutting  out,  pajier  modelling  and  cardboai'd 
modelling,  drawing  and  colouiing  elementary  designs, 
clay-modelling,  wire-working,  wood-working,  and  m5;al- 
working. 

24760.  How  far  are  these  practical  in  National 
sclioois  ?— I don’t  think  metal-working  practical  at  all 
in  National  schools.  The  wood-working  I would  recom- 
mend to  the  large  schools  in  towns  in  the  higher 
classes.  Wire-working  is  useful ; it  sei'ves  to  show 
the  child  the  practical  application  of  drawing.  It  is 
useful  but  it  would  require  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
to  make  much  otit  of  it. 

24761.  There  is  no  good  in  having  a teacher  who 
not  only  does  not  understand  it,  but  is  not  enthusiastic  ? 
—It  IS  very  little  use  when  it  is  taught  by  a teacher 
who  does  not  take  an  interest  in  it. 

24762,  How  could  you  provide  qualibed  teachers  ? 
— 'I’he  only  practicable  way  of  doing  that  is  to  send 
teai-hers  round  to  certain  centres  and  to  begin  first 
with  the  teachers  in  the  town  schools. 

24763.  Would  you  begin  with  the  pupils  in 
Marlborough-street  first  ?— I include  that  in  the  town 
schools. 

24764.  I mean  the  Queen’s  Scholars?— Oh,  yes, 
but  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

24765.  You  mean  you  would  send  the  existing 
teachers  to  centres,  those  who  are  at  present  in 
schools? — Those  who  are  at  present  in  .schools  ought 
to  be^afiorded  facilities  for  learaiug  the  subject. 

24(66.  You  would  establish  local  centres  where 
classes  could  be  given  in  wood-work  ?— Yes.  Saturday 
classes  I would  suggest. 

24767  The  same  as  we  saw  at  Penrith  in 
England,  where  a number  of  teachers  came  in  to  learn 
on  Saturday  ? — I have  not  seen  that  school,  but  I 
was  present  at  one  in  Ambleside,  a vacation  class, 
and  I was  present  at  the  evening  classes  for  teachers 
in  Barrow. 

24768.  How  could  you  provide  accommodation 
in  the  present  schoolrooms  for  the  classes,  as  reciards 
the  children  ? — For  wire-working  I think  the  ordTnary 
desks  would  afford  sufficient  accommodation ; for 
paper-modelling  and  cardboard-modelling  and  clay- 
modelling, I have  seen  the  desks  covered  over  with 
thick  cardboard. 

24769.  As  regards  wire-working  such  as  we  saw 
in  Birmingham  ; there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it, 
with  an  ordinary  table  is  there  ?— No.  It  can  be  done 
on  an  ordinary  table. 

24770.  They  only  have  to  fold  the  wire  in  certain 

patterns  ; it  does  not  require  any  special  table  ? No, 

my  loi'd,  and  for  the  kindergarten  working,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  expensive  kindergarten  desks. 

24771.  Is  the  point  of  your  suggestion  that 
the  desks  have  a sloping  surface?— I don’t  think 


that  makes  much  diflerence  to  the  ordinary  teacher. 
Our  desks  nowadays  don’t  slope  very  much.  Iq 
olden  times  they  used  to  slope  a great  deal  more. 
All  ordinary  table  would  do  m a small  school  I'or 
kindergarten  working,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  cover 
the  table  with  ruled  paper.  The  ordinary  desks  that 
I am  accustomed  to  would  do  very  well,  With  regard 
to  wood-working,  if  that  were  to  be  introduced  it 
could  not  go  on  during  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

24772.  it  could  not  go  on  as  a rule  in  the  school- 
room at  all,  unless  there  were  more  rooms  than  one 
in  the  schoolhouse  ? — Except  in  this  way,  that  there 
might  be  an  hour  devoted  to  it,  if  the  junior  pupils 
were  allowed  to  go  home  at  two  o'clock  on  one  day 
of  the  week. 

24773.  But  then  you  would  Lave  to  shift  the 
desks  and  put  in  benches  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

24774  Now  what  do  you  think  about  the  present 
course  of  agriculture?— We  have  too  much  theory 
iu  the  present  course  and  I think  that  we  scarcely 
begin  iu  the  right  way  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
We  begin  by  placing  a reading  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  children.  I would  suggest  that  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  fourtli  class  should  be  based 
upon  object  lessons ; and  if  the  teaching  wore  based 
upou  object  lessons  the  subject  might  then  be 
extended  to  girls’  schools. 

24775.  It  is  taught  in  girls’  schools  now  to 
some  extent,  is  it  not  ?— Only  to  a very  limited  extent. 
I think  girls  are  as  much  interested  in  the  growin» 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  as  boys,  vegetables  and 
flowers,  such  as  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

24776.  You  think  that  the  programme  for  the  fourth 
class  sJiould  be  limited  to  a knowledge  of  the 
principal  vegetables  grown  in  the  garden,  and  of 
the  be.st  known  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  and 

the  manner  of  growing  them? 1 do. 

24777.  Do  you  think  that  collections  of  sj>ecimens 
should  be  made? — And  kept  in  the  schools. 

24778.  And  would  you  examine  the  pupils  mainly 
on  those  specimens? — Yes,  if  examined  in  any 
other  way  fcJie  pupils  won’t  answer  and  the  teacher 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  the  method. 

24779.  Would  you  advocate  a move  general 
introduction  of  school  gardens  ? — I would  for  boys’ 
schools  only. 

24780.  At  present  there  are  only  eightv-two 
school  gardens ; can  you  make  any  practical  suggestions 
as  to  how  school  plots  of  a small  character  can  be 
obtained,  whether  by  purchase  or  by  renting  them? 
— Eighty -two  school  gardens  would  be  only  those 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  at  present, 
but  a great  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  country 
have  small  gardens  of  their  own,  which  would  in 
my  opinion  be  quite  sufficient  for  teaching  purposes. 

24781.  But  in  cases  where  there  were  no  gardens,, 
either  attached  to  the  sdiool  or  the  teacher’s  house'^ 
how  could  you  suggest  that  gardens  could  he  obtained 
with  the  least  friction  as  regards  talcing  up  the  land 
from  someone  else.  Would  }ou  be  for  purchasin'' or 
hiring  them  from  a neighbouring  farmer?— I tlSnk 
hiring  would  be  a cheaper  method. 

24782.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  plan  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — I don’t  know  much 
about  that. 

24783.  Wehaveitinevidencetliat  that  is  so.  Now 

what  do  you  say  about  needlework  for  girls  ? The 

present  regulation  is,  that  one  hour  per  day  should  be 
devoted  to  needlework,  five  hours  per  week, 

24784.  What  number  of  hours  do  you  think  would 
be  sufficient ?~T  would  not  like  to  recommend  that 
that  time  should  be  taken  away  from  needlework  but 
my  suggestion  with  regard  to  needlework  would  be 
more  in  the  direction  of  method. 

24785.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a high  authority, 
and  it  is  the  case  in  England,  that  only  three  hours  are 
given  for  needlework— it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
the  two  hours  saved  from  needlework  might  be  de- 
voted to  such  things  as  cookery?—!  would  not  like 
to  suggest  a reduction  in  the  time  devoted  to  needle- 
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■work  but,  I believe,  from  three  to  four  hours  ought 
to  be  quite  enougli  V>ecause  the  pupils  will  have  oppor- 
tanities  of  practising  needlework  at  home.  The  sugges- 
tion that  I would  make  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
needlework  is  that  in  all  large  classes  there  should  he 
demonstrations,  and  further,  some  object  lesson.?  upon 
the  materials  used.  The  children  are  very  often  work- 
in"  away  at  materials,  which  they  don’t  know  enough 
about. 

247S6.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  would  confine  the 
needlework  to  plain  work  1 — Plain  work. 

24787.  At  what  stage  would  you  begin  the  needle- 
work, what  class  ? — Second  class,  virtually  it  begins 
in  the  infant  school. 

24788.  And  you  would  carry  it  on  through? — 
Bight  through. 

24789.  You  think  the  programme  in  drawing  is 
incomplete  ? — Yes,  doctor. 

24790.  You  would  begin  the  drawing,  would  yon, 
from  first  class  up  ?— In  the  infant  school  and  carry 
it  right  chvough. 

24791.  Has  that  been  done  hitherto  ? — No,  in  the 
first  and  second  classes  we  have  no  drawing  in  the 
ordinary  school,  so  that  in  the  ordinary  school  a pupil 
begins  to  learn  drawing  when  he  enters  the  third 
class.  If  drawing  were  taught  in  an  extended  way 
less  time  need  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting. 

24792.  Of  course  the  number  of  teachers  that  are 
able  to  teach  drawing  is  increasing,  but  is  there  not 
still  a large  number  wlio  could  not  teach  drawing  ? — 
A very  large  numhev  who  have  not  got  certificates, 
but  not  so  large  a number  who  would  be  unable  to 
teach  drawing. 

24793.  Rev.  Dr.EvANS. — Youarenot  satisfied  with 
tlie  present  programme  for  drawing  ? — No,  doctor. 

24794.  Can  yon,  as  an  experienced  teacher  and 
professor,  pub  very  compactly  what  you  think  now 
should  be  done  1 — In  the  first  and  second  classes  I 
would  introduce  mechanical  drawing,  that  is  drawing 
with  a halfpenny  ruler,  the  measuring  of  lines  drawn 
on  .=late,  |>aper,  or  blackboard,  and  the  measuring  of 
simple  objects,  sucli  as  the  slate  or  paper.  I would 
begin  the  practical  training  of  the  boy  in  first  and 
second  class.  It  is  very  simple  work  for  the  teacher ; 
any  teacher  ciui  do  it, 

24795.  Could  a teacher  do  it  who  has  not  got  a 
certificate  1 Yes,  any  teacher  could  do  this. 

24796.  You  believe  now  that  dmwing  could  be 
efficiently  taught  in  ordinary  National  schools  by  a 
teacher  who  was  not  certificated  in  drawing  ? — I won’t 
go  so  far  as  that,  in  the  junior  classes  I have  said. 

24797.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  teachers 
of  the  training  college  to  favour  drawing,  by  en- 
cour.’iging  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to  make  it  one  of  tlie 
three  subjects  in  which  they  give  a model  lesson? — 
To  make  it  compulsory  ? 

24798.  No,  not  compulsory,  but  to  influence  them 
as  much  as  you  can  by  advice  ? — As  a matter  of  fact 
we  do  that ; our  students  take  up  drawing  as  one  of 
the  thiee  lessons  taught  before  the  inspectors. 

24799.  Do  any  cousiderable  proportion  of  them  do 
it? — A fair  number. 

24800.  With  regard  to  tlie  advanced  drawing  in 
National  schools,  or  at  a further  degree  of  progress 
than  you  have  just  now  mentioned,  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  be  taught  in  a National  school 
withi;ut  the  teacher  having  a certificate? — I should 
say  not  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes. 

24801.  Then  you  could  not  make  it  compulsory  all 
over  the  country  ? — No,  I don’t  think  so  at  present. 

24802.  With  regard  to  agriculture  about  which  you 
were  speaking  a little  time  ago,  is  any  instruction  given 
in  the  National  schools,  where  agriculture  is  taught, 
about  the  insects  and  other  things  that  are  prejudicial 
to  crops? — Nothing  except  what  occurs  in  the  book. 
The  teaching  of  agriculture  resolves  itself  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reading  book,  and  whatever  occurs 
in  the  book  is  explained  and  sometimes  illustrated,  but 
only  sometimes. 

24803.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  you  kindly  explain 


to  the  Commission  what  you  mean  by  an  infant  school, 
there  are  organized  infant  schools  and  there  are  infant 
departments  in  the  ordinary  schools,  would  you  just 
delevop  that,  what  is  the  highest  class  that  may  be  in 
an  infant  school  ? — Third  class. 

24804.  Rarely,  however? — Rarely. 

24805.  As  a rule  the  infant  school,  properly  so- 
called,  consists  of  mere  infants,  then  of  first  class 
pupils,  and  tlien  of  second  class  pupils,  and  occasion- 
ally of  a few  third  class  pupils?— Yes. 

24806.  And  in  the  ordinary  schools  you  have 

infants  ? Infants,  first  class,  second  and  third,  and 

so  on. 

24807.  As  a rule  there  are  infants  to  be  found  in 
every  school  ? — Yes. 

24808.  And  your  proposition  is  to  extend  the 
Kindergarten  instruction  in  the  ordinary  schools,  not 
to  confine  it  to  mere  organized  infants’  schools  ?— 
Yes. 

2+809.  Chairman. — In  cases  where  they  have 
very  large  schools,  where  there  could  be  both  an 
infant  school  and  an  ordinary  school,  I would  like 
to  know  how  the  classes  would  come  then,  where 
would  the  class  begin  in  the  ordinary  school  ? 

24810.  Mr,  Molloy. — Take  a convent  school,  that 
has  a separate  infants’  department  conducted  in  a 
separate  building,  the  pupils  of  that  may  be  up  to 
third  class  ? — Yes,  and  may  remain  there  until  they 
are  in  their  ninth  year. 

24811. — A certain  portion  of  the  third  class  will 
also  be  in  the  principal  school,  so  to  say? — Yes, 
because  if  a pupil  comes  to  school  after  seven  years  of 
age  he  must  be  enrolled  in  the  ordinaiy  school. 

24812.  CiiAiRMAN.—Then  in  such  a case  the  third 
class  might  be  partly  in  the  infants’  department  and 
partly  in  the  ordinary  school,  and  in  that  case  the 
ordinary  school  would  begin  at  third  class  and  go  up 
to  sixth  1 — Yes. 

24813.  Mr.  Molloy. — And  you  might  even  have 
the  second  class  in  the  ordinaiy  infant  school,  it  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  age  ? — Yes. 

24814.  A pupil  who  entered  school  at  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  fit  only  for  first  or  second 
book,  would  be  put  in  the  prindjial  school  rather  than 
the  infant  school  ? — They  muse  be  put  there  according 
to  the  rules,  and  theu  such  a pupil  would  get  no  instruc- 
tion in  kindergarten. 

24815.  Ohaikman. — ITien,  in  fact,  it  would  he 
possible  in  some  extreme  cases,  owing  to  the  age  of 
the  pupils  that  part  of  the  third  and  part  of  the  second 
class  should  be  in  the  infant  department,  and  part  in 
the  general  school? — Quite  so. 

24816.  Mr.  Molloy. — Your  proposition  also  was 
to  extend  the  kindergarten  instruction  to  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — Yes. 

24S17.  A great  many  of  the  ordinary  schools  are 
conducted  by  masters  ; would  you  see  any  objection  to 
the  masters  giving  instruction  in  kindergarten? — I 
would  not  see  any  objection  to  them  giving  such  in- 
stniction ; but  they  should  be  trained  to  it. 

24818.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  Marlborough- 
street  College  do  the  masters  receive  any  instruction 
in  kindergarten  ? — We  bring  them  to  the  infant  school 
aboutthree  times  during  the  session,  and  tliey  see  the 
kindergarten  work  going  on ; they  hear  the  object 
lessons  taught  to  the  young  children,  and  they  are  pre- 
sent at  musical  drill,  and  so  on,  so  that  they  get  a fair 
general  idea  of  infant  school  work. 

24819.  Would  you  think  three  lesson-s  sufficient  ? — 
It  was  not  intended  to  teach  them  kindergarten,  but 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  work  in 
the  infant  school. 

24820.  Your  proposition  now  is  that  they  sliould 
give  kindergarten  instruction,  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  get  some  training  in  it  ? — Yes. 

24821.  Is  there  any  member  of  your  body  who 
gives  instruction  in  kindergarten  ? — Dr.  Doherty  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  woi'k. 

24822.  And  gives  instruction  to  men  or  women  ? — 
Women. 
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24823.  Women  exclusively  1 — Of  course,  in  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  instructiou,  he  ha^  to  refer  to 
kindergarten,  but  there  is  no  regular  instruction  in 
kindergarten  i'or  men. 

24824.  Would  yon  see  any  objection  to  the  kinder- 
garten instruction  being.carried  out  in  the  schoolroom 
where  there  is  only  one  room  ? — Not  very  much,  if 
there  is  only  one  j'oom  it  will  be  a small  school,  and 
the  young  children  ought  to  have  some  occupation. 

24825.  By  occupation — that  is  a technical  word— 
you  mean  kindergarten  occupations  1 — I do,  they 
ought  to  have  some  such  work.  At  present  the 
little  children  are  very  often  doing  very  little  educa- 
tional work  in  the  sclioolroonis.  Tliereis  not  sufficient 
work  for  them  to  do,  and  their  time  is  not  fully 
occupied. 

24826.  You  said  you  would  extend,  in  the 
organized  infant  schools,  kindergarten  instruction  to 
first  and  second  class,  does  not  the  programme  at 
present  make  provision  for  that! — I did  not  say 
extend  it  to  first  and  second  classes,  but  to  extend  it 
to  the  ordinary  schools. 

24827.  In  tlie  ordinary  schools  you  would  not  con- 
fine it  exclusively  to  the  second  class,  would  you  not 
extend  it  to  higher  classes  t — Yes ; afterwards,  I 
would  not  go  on  with  the,  simple  occupations  of 
kindergarten  beyond  the  second  class. 

24828.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any 
scheme  by  which  that  could  be  done  1 — Not  in  any 
detail,  but  I have  been  thinking  the  matter  over  a 
good  deal. 

24829.  Perhaps  later  on  yon  might  be  able  to  send 
in  a statement.! — The  work  in  the  third  class  becomes 
of  a special  character. 

24830.  Would  you  briefly  indicate  the  special 
character  of  the  work  of  the  third  class  ? — The  draw- 
ing on  the  paper  comes  first,  then  cutting  out  on 
paper  anil  mounting  and  thai  requires  special  training 
. on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

24831.  You  have  not  indicated  in  any  way  what 
you  think  would  he  suitable  for  the  fourth  class ! — So 
faff  as  I have  seen  it  would  have  to  be  either  card- 
. board  work  or  wirework ; it  might  be  elementary 
designing,  such  as  1 saw  eaiTied  on  in  some  of  the 
. schocAs  in  England. 

24832.  Yon  reierriid  to  object  lessons;  would  yon 
; give. a further  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  the  object 
.lessons  1 — Under  the  head  of  object  lessons  I include 
■all  tbhe  lessons  in  which  the  teacher  makes  use  of 
1 objects.  I would  include  what  some  call  elementary 
science.  In  the  junior  classes  the  object  lessons  ought 
to  be  s'loh  as  would  appeal  to  the  children's  own 
intelligence.  The  lessoms  may  cmisist  of  instruction, 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
common  vegetables  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  on. 
Then  I would  go  on  from  that,  and  in  the  senior  classes- 
daave  elementary  lessons  upon  science  subjects  with 
■experiments  in  every  case. 

24833.  And  as  far  as  possible  to  place  the  object 
before  the  pupil  if  it  were  a flower,  that  a flower 
•would  be  exhibited,  and  if  noc,  pictorial  re[jresenta- 
•tions! — I would  like  to  see  more  than  the  object 
before  the  pupils,  I would  like  to  pass  the  object 
around  among  the  pupils,  even  very  young  children, 
and  allow  them  to  handle  it; 

24834.  If  1 mistake  not,  you  were  the  head  master 
of  the  Trim  Model  School  for  some  time! — Yes. 

24835.  And  yon  had  science  instruction  going  on 
there! — Yes. 

24836.  What  sciences  were  taken  up ! — Under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  I taught  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  sound,  light,  and  heat,  ])hysiogvapliy, 
practical,  plane,  and  solid  ge.-)metry. 

24837.  Were  those  lessons  given  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours! — Yea. 

24838.  -4.nd  also  on  Saturdays! — No. 

24839.  They  were  evening  continuation  lessons 
under  a local  committee! — Yes,  the  ordinary  com- 
mittee recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 


24840.  Were  the  senior  pupils  in  that  school  taught 
mechanics!—  No. 

24841.  Were  they  taught  the  object  lessons  you 
refer  to! — I might  say  a few  pupils  were  taught 
mechanics,  but  it  was  for  the  intermediate  examinor 
tions,  and  outside  school  hours. 

24842.  Were  the  senior  pupils  or  any  pupils  taught 
the  object  lessons! — Yes,  occasionally. 

24843.  Object  lessons  in  former  years  came  under 
another  head,  would  you  extend  it  beyond  what  was 
known  formerly  as  common  things! — Yes,  I would 
extend  the  object  lessons  in  the  direction  of  science- 
teaching  pure  and  simple  ; object  lessons  would  be  for 
the  junior  classes,  and  only  in  the  senior  classes  I would 
have  science  teaching. 

24844.  Had  you  any  laboratory  ! — I had  no 
chemistry  class  ; I had  a small  laboratory  there,  but 
did  not  teach  the  subject. 

24845.  Those  other  subjects,  acor.stics,  light,  and 
heat — were  they  taught  theoretically! — Experimen- 
tally; I had  apparatus — I purchased  most  of  it 
myself — and  a gi’eab  deal  of  it  was  made  by  thci  pupils; 
in  fact  every  pupil  had  some  apparatus  iu  his  own 
house. 

24846.  What  pupils  attended  this  class! — Pupils 
of  the  sixth  class,  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  and  I 
had  some  teachers  for  a short  time  attending  the 
classes. 

24847.  No  objection  was  offered  by  the  parents  or 
the  pupils  to  attending  an  extra  hour! — The  pupils 
don’t  raise  any  objection  to  instruction  carried  on  as 
I carried  it  on. 

24848.  How  long  was  it  carried  on  under  your 
direction  ? — I had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pupils 
until  five  o’clock,  if  I wished,  for  the  science  work. 

24849.  Hy  demonstration  lessons  in  needlework  do 
■you  mean  what  is  generally  known  as  needlework  drill! 
— Not  merely  ; I ^vould  like  to  see  the  classes  taught, 
for  instance,  to  put  on  a patch,  by  a teacher  taking  an 
enlarged  copy  of  the  material  to  be  patched  ; there  is  a 
regular  set  of  apparatus  which  we  have  iu  our  schools 
in  Marlborough-street,  and  which  has  been  introduced 
recently.  It  consists  of  a number  of  pieces  of  material 
prepared  for  working  on.  The  teacher  mounts  tliese 
into  a frame,  and  demonstrates  before  a large  class. 
She  uses  a large  needle,  four  times  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  needle,  and  a coloured  thread,  which  enables 
her  to  show  how  the  tiu-ead  is  worked  in  and  out 
through  the  material.  All  the  work  of  mending  and 
darning  can  be  shown  to  a whole  class. 

24850.  Would  you  also  advocate  the  use  of  the 
blackboard  in  conjunccion  with  that  instruction! — 
Yes.  It  is  practically  the  same  method,  but  is  an 
improvement  on  the  blackboard. 

24851.  We  saw  both  simultaneously  used.  The 
teacher  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  and  passed 
round  the  object ! — Yes,  I have  seen  that.  . 

24852.  Mousignor  Molloy. — I think  you  said  that 
you  have  in  past  years  taught  various  branches  of 
physical  science  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  Trim  ! 
— Yes. 

24853.  Do  you  know  whether  these  subjects  are 
taught  tliere  now! — They  are  not  taught  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Depi»rtment  now.  It  is  owing  to 
the  change  in  the  regulations  made  by  the,  Science  and 
Art  Department.  They  don’t  now  pay  for  the  passes 
as  they  used  to  do  iu  my  time.  . . 

24854,  Chairman. — They  made  it  harder! — They 
don’t  pay  for  second  class  passes. 

24855.  Monsignor  Molloy. — And  in  consequence 
of  the  change,  these  subjects  have  been  given  up  in 
Trim ! — In  Trim  and  in  several  other  schools  in 
Ireland. 

24856.  So  that  the  teaching  of  pliysicaj  .science  in 
primaiy  schools  has  fallen  off  considerably  of  late 
years !-—  Almost  entirely. 

24857.  It  seems  to  follow  that  unless  some  step  be 
taken  bv  the  National  Board  to  restore  the  teaching 
of  physical  science,  it  will  cease  altogether!  — It 
does. 
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24858.  Mr.  Molloy. — It  is  given  up  also  in  Marl- 
Ijorougli'Street  ^ It  is.  i.  . • 

24859.  Moiisignor  Molloy.  — Vou  are  of  opimon 
tliat  elementary  science  ought  to  he  made  compulsory 
ill  primary  schools,  as  far  as  can  conveniently  be  done  ? 
—Yes, 

24860.  In  elementary  science,  I gather  from  your 
evidence,  you  include  both  natural  history  and  what 
may  be  called  pliysical  science  i— I include  both. 

24861.  Natural  history  deals  with  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  and  may  be  taught  largely  by  the  aid 
of  object  lessons?— And  the  manufacture  of  simple 
obieots  I take  in  under  the  head  of  object  lessons. 

24862.  You  can  show  the  object  and  explain  it? 

Yes. 

24863.  But  -with  regard  to  physical  science,  don't 
you  think  that  actual  experiment  is  necessaiy? — 
Actual  experiment  is  necessary. 

24864.  If  that  subject  be  introduced,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  a ceitain  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  teacher  as  regards  the  details  of  the  programme  ? 
— Yes. 

24865.  The  programme  might  be  varied  according 
to  the  local  circuinstiiiices  of  the  school? — Yes,  the 
teacher  ought  to  have  the  arranging  of  his  own  series 
as  far  as  possible. 

24866.  Would  you  give  him  absolute  power,  or 
would  you  require  in  each  case  the  approval  of  the 
inspector  ?— It  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  inspector,  and  the  list  should  be  hung  up  in  the 
schoolroom. 

24867.  By  Che  list  I suppose  you  mean  the  detailed 
programme  ? — He  should  draw  up  a list  of  the  lessons 
to  be  taught,  and  go  through  that  list  in  the  year. 

24868.  And  before  he  begins  the  programme  of 
lessons  it  should  be  approved  by  the  inspector  ?—  I 
should  say  so. 

24869.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  certain 
general  principles  should  he  taught  everywhere,^  such 
as  the  composition  of  water  and  air,  the  simple 
phenomena  of  heat,  the  units  of  measurement,  the 
general  properties  of  matter,  weight,  and  so  forth  ? 

1 do. 

24870.  And  perhaps  some  rudimentary  principles 
of  magnetism  and  electricity  ?—!  do. 

24871.  Therefore  your  view  really  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  a general  course  of  physical  science  which 
wo'iild  be  compulsory  ?— Which  would  be  compulsory. 

24872.  And  then  some  latitude  might  be  allowed 
to  the  teacher  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a specific 
course  outside  of  that  general  course  ? — That  is 
exactly  my  view,  first  a general  course,  and,  after- 
wards, where  possible,  a special  course  in  one  science. 

24873.  Which  would  be  left  very  much  to  the 
choice  and  capacity  of  the  teacher? — Yes. 

24874.  You  have  taught  the  subject  of  physio- 
graphy under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — 

24875.  Do  you  know  the  present  programme  of 
physiography  in  their  dii-ectory  ; I believe  it  has  been 
quite  ^cently  puldished? — No,  I have  not  seen  it, 
24876.  Mr.  Bedington. — You  have  seen  schools 
in  Liverpool  and  Barrow  where  manual  instruction 
is  carried  out? — Yes, 

24877.  Do  you  think  that  the  cai-dboard  work,  that 
you  saw  there,  would  be  approved  of  by  the  teachers 
and  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  would 
they  not  criticise  it  as  being  a useless  expenditure  of 

time  ? I would  not  call  it  a useless  expenditure  of 

time,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  train  tlie  teachers 
to  teach  it.  It  is  not  a useless  expenditure  of  time. 
A little  experience  of  it  would  prove  its  value. 

24878.  I don't  think  it  is,  but  would  parents  object 
to  their  children  being  taught  to  fold  up  pieces  of 
paper  and  paste  them  together  ? — They  might  at  first, 
but  after  a w'hile  that  objection  would  die  out. 

24879.  Did  it  seem  to  you  that  that  was  very  use- 
ful?— A very  useful  course. 

24880.  It  is  always  done  in  connection  with 
drawing  ? — It  teaches  the  pupil  at  once  the  practical 


application  of  drawing ; it  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  Di^a. 
means  of  teaching  the  practical  application  of  draw-  igjy, 

. Professor 

24881.  Did  you  see  cookery  courses  in  opera-  Qjojge' 
tion  in  Barrow  ? — Ye.s,  I saw  the  cookery  classes  in  Peytoa,  ll.b. 
Barrow,  in  Liverpool,  and  in  London. 

24882.  In  some  of  these  cities  cookery  is  taught  in 
centres ; in  other  places  it  is  taught  in  the  school 
itself  ? — Yes. 

24883.  Which  would  you  think  the  best  course? 

I prefer  to  keep  the  children  of  one  school  in 

that  school ; the  other  system  works  well  under 
the  School  Boai-d,  but  it  would  not  work  well  here,  I 
believe. 

24884.  Did  you  see  any  rural  schools  in  England  ? 

I saw  a small  school  in  the  Barrow  district,  Roe 

Island. 

24885.  What  manual  occupations  had  they  there  ? 

They  had  all  the  manual  occupations  except 

24886.  Except  woodwork?— I was  going  to  say 
that ; but  then  the  pupils  go  to  the  centre  school  at 
Barrow  for  this  instruction. 

24887.  Monsignor  Molloy. — They  have  basket- 
making?— That  is  an  industry  pure  and  simple I 
don’t  know  how  far  we  are  concerned  with  industries 
in  primary  education,  I have  a small  basket  which 
was  ma<le  by  young  children  in  that  school. 

24888.  Mr.'  Redington. — In  that  rural  school  was 
there  any  objection  to  these  manual  occupations? — I 
think  not. 

24889.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  they  might  be  intro- 
duced into  our  rural  schools?— I think  they  might,  if 
the  teachers  were  able  to  teach  them. 

24890.  You  said  you  would  be  in  favour  of  making 
this  cardboard  work  a compulsory  subject  ? — Oh,  yes,  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  making  it  a compulsory  subject 
if  the  teachers  were  able  to  teach  it ; but  I know  the 
teachers  could  not  at  present  teach  the  subject.-  If 
they  were  competent  to  teach  it  I would  be  in  favour 
of  making  it  compidsory. 

24891.  If  science  teaching  were  developed  in  our 
schools  would  there  be  great  difficulty  in  providing 
apparatus? — I would  not  consider  it  a great  difficulty : 
there  is  a difficulty  in  providing  apparatus  for  the 
variety  of  lessons  in  different  science  subjects  of  the 
oeneral  course.  The  cost  of  providing  apparatus  for 
one  science  appeai-s  to  me  to  be  much  less  than  that 
of  providing  the  apparatus  for  a general  course,  but 
a teacher  who  could  do  this  cardboard  work  would  be 
able  to  make  most  of  the  apparatus  required. 

24892.  You  don’t  think  that  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
ought  to  be  a bar  to  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  ? — I don’t  think  so  at  all. 

24893.  With  regard  to  agriculture,  you  said  it 
ought  to  be  taught  by  object  lessons  in  the  fourth 

class how  would  you  teach  it  in  the  higher  classes  ? — 

I would  be  disposed  to  make  it  practical  for  rural 
schools,  to  have  the  subject  taught  in  the  gardens. 

24894.  If  there  were  no  gardens  how  would  you 
teach  it? I would  be  disposed  not  to  teach  it 


at  all. 

24895.  Then  you  don’t  think  our  present  system  is 
a proper  one?— It  is  all  book-learning  and  word- 
teaching. 

24896.  From  your  experience  as  a former  model 
school  teacher  do  you  think  the  study  of  that  book 
has  benefited  the  pupils  who  afterwards  became 
farmers?— I have  no  reason  for  saying  it  has.  I 
think  those  who  want  to  become  farmers  learn  the 
farming  at  home.  I don’t  think  it  lias  any  great 
effect  u])on  the  farming  of  the  country. 

24897  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that,  having  had 
their  attention  turned  to"  the  subject  by  having 
learned  these  lessons  upon  agriculture  at  school, 
afterwards  these  men,  when  they  have  grown  up  and 
become  farmers,  are  induced  to  read  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farming?— It  ought  to,  my  lord,  but  I have  no 
reason  for  saying  it  does. 
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24898.  Mr.  Redington. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  in 
order  to  understand  the  }iapera  ivhich  are  written  on 
scientific  agriculture  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  necessary  1 — It  is  very  desirable.  With 
regard  to  the  practical  teaching  in  the  gardens,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  if  the  teacher  is  to  give 
the  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  gardens  then  the 
junior  pupils  cannot  be  looked  after,  and  I would 
suggest  there  be  an  arrangement  somewhat  similar  to 
the  arrangement  that  might  be  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  working  ill  wood  in  town  schools — viz.,  to  send  away 
the  junior  pupils  at  two  o’clock  on  one  day  in  the  week. 

24899.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — lu  connection 
with  one  of  the  manual  occupations  that  vou 
mentioned  (basket  making),  you  made  an  important 
distinction  between  industrial  and  educational  work. 
] take  it  that  you  do  not  consider  that  indiistries,  as 
such,  are  at  all  in  place  in  a primarv  school  ? — 1 do 
noc. 

24900.  Such  a thing  as  basketinaking  you  view 
simply  as  an  industry.  When  you  speak  of  wood- 
work as  a desirable  subject  to  introduce  into  the 
schools,  do  you  advocate  the  introduction  of  it  with 
the  view  of  preparing  the  boys  to  be  carpenters  ? — Oh, 
no,  decidedly  not. 

24901.  And  so,  I assume,  that  when  you  advocate 
the  teaching  of  gardening,  you  do  not  advocate  it 
with  a view  of  preparing  the  boys  to  be  gardeners  I — 
Oh,  no. 

24902.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  agriculture  : 
when  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  brought  into  our 
primary  schools,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  think 
that  this  is  done  because  the  boys  are  to  be  taught  to 
be  farmers  1 — The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
advanced  classes  appears  to  me  to  be  done  with  that 
view. 

24903.  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not  think 
that  anything  of  that  kind  is  a natural  or  proper 
object  for  even  a portion  of  the  energies  of  the  teacher 
of  a primary  school  to  be  directed  to"  1 — I do  not  think 
so,  your  Grace. 

24904.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  boys  should 
be  trained  in  a primary  school  to  become  fanners, 
than  there  is  to  have  them  trained  to  become 
carpenters,  or  tailors,  or  shoemakers,  and  although 
manual  and  pi-actical  instruction  may  have,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  has,  an  advantage  in  laying  a foundation 
for  special  instruction  that  may  afterwards  come  on 
in  reference  to  these  occupations,  such  instruction 
is  in  place  in  a primary  school  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
educational  in  its  tendencies  1 — That  is  my  view. 

24905.  Then  you  would  draw  a broad  line  of 
distinction  between  the  kind  of  manual  and  jiractical 
educational  work  that  you  advocate,  and  the  teaching 
of  a trade  t — Oh,  yes.  I don’t  think  ilje  teaching  of 
woodwork,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a branch  of  schoolwork, 
could  possibly  be  called  the  teaching  of  a trade. 

24906.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a good  deal 
of  confusion  on  this  matter,  not  only  in  the  public 
mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  National 
school  teachers  1 — I am. 

24907.  Of  course  they  are  nob  to  be  blamed  for  it : 
the  feeling  is  stirredupfor  a purpose,  and  unfbrtunately 
tbey  are  easily  misled.  You  are  <juite  clear  as  to  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  work  of  manual 
and  pi-actical  instruction  in  a primary  school,  and  the 
tuachiiig  of  a trade  1 — The  number  of  hours  during 
the  three  years  course  would  be  about  240,  if  the 
child  attended  on  every  day  that  this  woodwork  is 
taught,  allowing  for  eight  hours  a day,  that  would 
make  about  thirty  days  in  the  three  years. 

24908.  I quite  follow  that : of  coursea  trade  could 
not  be  taught  in  the  time : but  my  point  was  not  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  this  branch 
of  schoolwork,  but  to  the  direction  that  .should  be 
followed : it  should  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in 
its  educational  aspect  only,  and  not  as  instruction  in 
farming,  or  in  the  carpentry  trade,  or  in  any  other 
particular  trade  1 — That  is  my  view  of  the  object  of 
all  such  teaching. 


24909.  It  is  desirab’e,  is  it  not,  for  everyone,  no 
matter  what  occupation  in  life  he  is  to  go  to,  that  he 
should  acquire  certain  habits  of  neatness  and  order- 
any  of  us  may  have  sometimes  to  put  down  a number 
of  things  on  a table  to  illusti-ate  something  or  other  • 
it  is  well  to  have  the  idea  of  putting  them  there  in  a 
symmetrical  or  oi-dei'ly  way,  and  I sujiposea  well  con- 
structed system  of  manual  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  primary  school  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in 
in.'itilling  ideas  of  order  and  neatness  into  the  minds 
of  children ; that,  I take  it,  is  what  gives  this 
land  of  instruction  a place  in  the  primary  school  ?— 
That  is  my  opinion. 

24910.  Now  let  us  take  another  point.  You  were 
asked  about  the  cost  of  the  ajjparatus  required  for 
these  practical  branches,  did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  there  would  not  be  much  difiioultyin  providing  the 
necessary  apparatu.s? — For  science  I think  not  so 
much,  but  for  woodwork  there  would  be. 

24911.  Please  tell  us  tlie  schools  which  you  have  had 
exjierience  of  up  to  this'! — The  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street,  and  Trim  Model  School,  Inchicore  Model 
School,  the  Model  School  in  Dnnmanway,  Atliy, 
Enniacorthy,  and  a National  school  in  the  country. 

24912.  Now  as  to  the-se  schools,  whatever  apparatus 
there  was  in  them,  how  -was  it  provided  1—  I can  only 
answer  you  about  Trim.  I provided  the  gi-eater 
portion  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

24913.  So  the  locality  did  not  do  much  for  you  in  the 
way  of  |iroviding  funded — They  formed  a committee  for 
me  and  I was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  great 
interest  they  took  in  the  welfare  of  my  science  classes. 

24914.  Forming  committees  to  get  work  done  by 
other  people  who  are  willing  to  put  their  liands  in 
their  j>ockets  and  pr.y  for  the  work,  is  a rather 
popular  form  of  so-called  philanthropy  with  a certain 
number  of  peo|)le  in  Ireland.  But,  coming  down 
to  the  hard  facts  of  the  case,  don’t  you  think 
there  would  be  a considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
the  public  in  Ireland  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  to  subscribe  any  substantial  amount  for 
any  really  educational  work,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  such  as  this  manual  and  practi&il 
instruction  that  we  are  talking  about? — Just  at 
present  I think  there  would  be. 

24915.  Yet  tiie  want  of  it  is  a subject  of  universal 
clamour  all  over  the  country.  As  you  are  an 
advocate  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  I may  mention 
to  you  that  when  we  were  in  Edinburgh  M'e  found  that 
the  city  raised  £80,000  a year  by  an  educational  rate 
taxing  the  citizens  to  that  amount ; now,  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  able  to  pro- 
vide for  these  various  branches  of  education  : do  you 
think  that  there  is  even  tlie  most  remote  possibilitv 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  raising  £80,000  a year  by  a 
city  rate  for  fhis  or  for  any  other  educational  purpose  1 
— If  they  were  allowed  tlie  control  of  the  schools,  I 
daresay  they  might. 

24916.  You  think  that  if  the  Dublin  Corporation 
were  allowed  to  add  to  their  present  multifarious 
duties,  the  management  of  all  the  National  schools  of 
Dublin,  they  would  , levy  a school  rate,  such  as 
is  levied  in  Edinburgh  ; I think  1 can  say  that  if 
our  aldermen  and  town  councillors  wei-e  wild 
enough  to  think  of  such  a thing,  not  many  of  them 
would  return  to  the  municipal  council  after  the  next 
election.  But  as  to  management  and  control,  you  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  taxing  body  in 
'Edinburgh  has  any  control  over  the  schools j the 
managing  authority,  there  it  is  the  School  Board, 
tells  them  that  £80,000  is  the  sum  required  for  the 
year,  and  they  liave  no  option,  they  are  bound  by 
law  to  raise  it.  Now  so  much  upon  that  point.  You 
have  been  asked  about  kindergarten.  This  is  a subject 
about  which  there  is  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
public  mind,  and  I shcmld  wish  you  to  give  us  some 
information  towards  cleariiigup  that  confusion,  as  I am 
sure  you  are  capable  of  doing.  Of  course  you  arc 
acquainted  with  the  leading  works  on  the  kinder- 
garten method  of  instruction  1 — Yes. 
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24917.  What  do  you  muloi'stand  kindergarfcea  to 

It  is  a method  of  teacliiag  children,  teaching 

them  to  observe,  to  use  their  hands,  and  to  talk 
properly  about  things. 

24918.  To  use  their  eyes,  to  use  their  hands,  to  ob- 
serve acouiMtely,  and  to  expre.ss  themselves  accurately, 
we  mean,  of  course,  with  such  accuracy  as  can  be 
expected  from  very  young  children? — Yes,  your 
Urace. 

24919.  According  to  Froebel’s  idea,  kindergarten 
was  a methoa  of  instruction  specially  suited  for 
children  up  to  six  or  seven  yeare  of  age,  is  not  that  so  ? 
I believe  that  is  the  limit. 

24920.  Now,  according  to  Froebel’s  idea,  was  the 
kindergarten  a part  of  the  school,  or  rather  did  he  not 
make  an  (express  distinction  between  the  two  tilings  ; 
lie  held,  I think,  that  children  below  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  should  not  be  let  into  school  at  all; 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  kindergarten,  the 
luir.sery  as  it  were,  is  not  that  so  ? — Ye.s,  your 
Grace. 

24921.  Did  Froebel  not  also  say  that  the  children 
who  were  not  at  school,  but  in  the  kindergarten, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  learn  the  use  of  letters,  or 
to  learn  reading  or  anything  that  was  afterwards  to 
be  a portion  of  the  school  course  : that,  I think,  was 
his  view,  so  that  in  a country  like  Germany,  where 
kindergarten  is  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
there  would  be  an  absurdity  in  looking  for  kinder- 
garten in  a school? — That  i->  so. 

24922.  When  we  speak  of  kindergarten  in  these 
countries,  we  are,  of  course,  not  speaking  of  kinder- 
garten in  the  strict  sense  of  Froebel’s  system,  or  in 
the  sense  in  which  kindergarten  work  is  done,  as  of 
course  you  are  aware  that  it  is  done  in  Germany,  not 
in  the  schools,  but  in  establishments  distinct  from 
the  schools  ! — Yes. 

24923.  Then,  let  me  ask  yen,  in  what  sense  do  we 
ill  Ireland  take  the  word  kindergarten ; this  is  a very 
important  matter,  and  I should  wish  you  to  explain 
it  fully  for  us? — Kindergarten  teaching,  us  M’e  have 
it,  consists  of  a series  of  occupations,  which  the 
children  are  taught  to  practise  with  6lie  object  of 
making  them  observe  things  and  use  their  hands. 

24924.  But  this  is  only,  as  it  were,  the  mechanical 
u.spect  of  the  case;  all  this  that  you  refer  to  is  the 
outcome  of  a principle,  and  a highly  scientitic  one; 
the  child’s  natural  powers  are  to  be  drawn  out,  mate- 
rials and  opportunities  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  child, 
nut  to  get  tiie  child  merely  to  do  a number  of  sot 
exercises,  but  to  set  the  child  thinking  and  working 
for  itself? — That  is  the  object  of  the  kindergarten 
system. 

24925.  And  then  the  scliool  is  made  attractive  ; 
and  pleasant,  instead  of  irksome,  ideas  are  associated 
with  it ; all  this  has  a very  useful  etiect  ? — Yes,  your 
Grace. 

24926.  Hei-e  in  Ireland  we  have  not  the  kinder- 
garten system,  at  least  in  our  public,  I mean  our 
National  schools  ; we  have  a modification  of  it,  that 
is,  the  work  of  our  infants’  schools  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  kindergarten  idea;  tliat,  I think,  is  what  it 
comes  to  ? — Yes,  your  Grace. 

24927.  And  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
kindergarten  whenever  it  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  our  nublic  system  ot  primary  education  in  Ire- 
land?—Yes. 

24928.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  same  is 
true*bf  Eiigland  and  Scotland,  and  possibly  of  other 
countries?.^  Yes. 

24929.  As  you  are  also  aware  that  with  kinder- 
garten, in  Froebsl’s  sense,  in  the  German  sense  of  the 
word,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  because  kindergarten,  in 
that  sense  of  the  word,  is  a thing  essentially  excluded 
from  the  school  ?•— That  is  so  ; “ the  children’s  garden” 
is  a thing  quite  apart  from  the  school. 

24930.  Am  I not  right  in  supposing  that  Froebel 
had  before  him  the  idea  of  a method  of  instruction  to 
be  followed,  at  all  events  to  a large  extent,  in  the 
home ; tlie  mother  was  to  be  the  first  teacher ; that,  I 


think,  was  his  idea,  so  that  even  where  schools  might 
be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  this  particular 
kindergarten  work  should  be  provided  for  by  the 
family,  and  not  by  the  State? — Yes. 

24931.  There  is  one  other  jioint,  drawing.  I be- 
lieve that,  up  to  this,  drawing  is  not  recognised  by  the 
National  Education  Board  as  a I'lanch  of  school 
work  before  the  third  class  ? — It  is  not  on  ihe 
programme. 

24932.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  programme  ? — Oh,  yes. 

24933.  You  have  said,  I think,  that  every  National 
school  teacher  in  Ireland  is  qualified  to  teach  drawing, 
at  all  events  to  teach  what  might  be  required  up  to 
the  third  class  ? — I should  say  up  to  about  third. 

24934.  Now,  when  you  say  that,  is  it  that  you 
know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  no  teacher  at 
present  teaching  in  a National  school  in  Ireland  who 
is  not  qualified  to  teach  drawing — excuse  me  for 
putting  the  question  ; I know  what  you  mean,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  put  tliis  question  to  avoid  misconcep- 
tion— do  you  mean,  then,  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  teacher  in  our  Irisli  National  schools  who 
IS  not  able  to  teach  this  elementary  drawing,  or  do  you 
mean  tliar  no  teaclier  is  really  fit  to  be  in  a primary 
school  unless  he  is  able  to  teach  drawing  ? — I mean 
the  latter ; any  te.icher  who  is  able  to  teach  anything 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  drawing. 

24935.  That  is,  if  a person  is  fit  to  be  a teacher,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  this  elementary  drawing, 
and  if  he  is  not  able  to  teach  it  he  ought  not  to  be 
left  as  a teacher  in  the  school  at  all ; that  is  your 
view? — That  is  my  view. 

24936.  But  of  course  you  do  not  take  it  on  your- 
self to  sny  that  everyone  of  the  12,000  National 
school  teaoliers  in  Ireland  is  qualified  to  teach  draw- 
ing?— oil,  no. 

24937.  I’erliaps  you  can  clear  up  for  us  a point  that 
seems  to  be  a good  deal  confused ; can  you  give  us  the 
distinction  between  object  lessons  and  elementary 
science? — Not  dearly. 

24938.  Let  me  read  tliis  for  you —in  last  year’s  Code 
of  the  English  Education  Department,  where  provision 
is  made  for  object  lessons,  an  express  instruction  is 
given  to  the  inspectors,  in  the  official  instructions 
issued  to  them,  that  object  lessons  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  elementary  science.  Here  are  the 
words : — “ It  is  important  that,  if,  for  example,  object 
lessons  are  given  on  plant  life,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  treat  them  as  a continuous  introduction  to 
the  study  of  botany,  or,  if  the  lesson  relate  to  animal 
life,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  zoology  ” 
Before  I ask  you  any  question  about  this  passage,  I 
should  wish  to  say  that  when  we  were  in  England  I 
examined  one  or  more  of  the  English  scliool  inspectors 
nil  the  jjoint,  and  they  told  me  that  they  did  not  act  on 
that  letter  of  iustiuctioii.  At  Kendal  I called  the 
attention  of  a very  eminent  man.  Dr.  Gladstone,  to  it. 
and  he  did  not  at  all  accept  the  view  that  abject  lessons 
should  be  distinguished  from  instruction  in  natural 
science.  "What  he  said  was  that  the  object  lesson  was 
“ the  first  stage  ” in  it,  and  again,  “ the  first  step  to- 
wards systematic  science.”  Are  you  inclined  to 
agree  with  that  view  of  the  case  ? — I consider  object 
lessons  are  the  beginning  of  science  work. 

24939.  Now,  as  to  the  work  of  the  training  college. 
From  your  position  in  the  Marlboreugh-street  Training 
College  you  have,  of  course,  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  teachers  and  students  who  are  iu  training  ?— 
Ye^ 

24940.  1 believe  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  the 
training  colleges  lias  suffered  heavily  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  programme  of  the  National  Education 
Board  for  the  classification  and  promotion  ot 
teachers  ? — It  has. 

24941.  TJie  teaoliing  of  science  has  in  fact  been 
altogether  extinguished  in  some  of  the  training 
colleges,  and  perhaps  in  all  ? — The  teaching  of  specia ' 
subjects  has  been  done  away  with. 

3 0 
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24942.  How  is  that;  the  new  programme  recog- 
nises natural  science  just  as  it  recognised  any  other 
subject? — The  programme  is  too  extensive. 

24943.  Tliere  are  certain  optional  subjects  allowed 
by  the  new  programme — elementary  science  is  one, 
trigonometry  is  another  ; now,  what  optional  subject 
do  your  students  in  the  Marlborough-street  Training 
College  take  up  1 — Trigonometry. 

24944.  Do  you  tliink  that  is  a wise  choice,  when 
the  programme  of  tlie  National  Education  Board 
makes  provision  for  tne  students  who  take  up  elemen- 
tary science,  just  as  for  those  who  take  up  trigono- 
metry?— From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupils 
whom  they  have  to  teach  afterwards,  it  certainly  is 
not. 

24945.  The  report  of  the  National  Education  Board 
shows  that  trigonometry  was  taught  in  only  two 
National  schools  in  Ireland  last  year,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  pupils  examined  in  it  was  two — 
apparently  one  from  each  school  ; liow,  then,  can  it  be 
a subject  of  real  utility  for  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to 
take  up  in  the  training  college? — It  is  a good  mental 
training  for  the  Queen’s  Scholars. 

24946.  Do  you  think  it  is  from  that  point  of  view 
that  the  students  regard  it  when  they  say  they  will 
have  trigonometry  in  preference  to  elementary  science  1 
— I am  sure  they  regard  it  as  the  easier  to  learn,  and 
as  the  one  in  which  they  will  get  higher  marks  at  the 
examination. 

24947.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  present  system 
for  the  promotion  of  teschers  that  view  enterslargely 
into  the  calculation  of  Queen’s  Scholars  in  our  tr  aining 
colleges,  that  instead  of  looking  to  the  benefit  they 
may  derive  there  in  learning  how  to  teach  things 
afterwards  in  their  schools,  they  are  looking  rather  to 
how  they  can  most  easily  get  the  marks  that  will  get 
them  through  at  their  final  examination  in  the  college  ? 
— I think  the  Queen’s  Scholars  attend  largely  to  the 
final  examination. 


24948.  Don’t  you  think  that  this  is  a resulc  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  system  of  the  training  colleges, 


and  of  their  work,  is  at  present  constructed?  — 
I do. 

24949.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  that  difficulty 
could  be  remedied  ? — If  there  were  no  final  examination 
for  classification  it  would  do  away  with  striving  for 
marks  in  vaiious  subjects. 

24950.  It  was  suggested  here  yesterday,  and  some 
of  us  thought  that  there  might  be  something  in  the 
suggestion,  that  the  training  colleges,  as  regards  teach- 
ing, should  confine  themselves  to  what  is  really  the 
pro)5er  all-round  work  of  our  Kational  schools,  and  not 
spend  time,  as  at  present,  in  teaching  these  more  or 
less  out-of-the-way  subjects,  such  as  trigonometry,  and 
the  like  ; don’t  you  think  that  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  is  calculated  to  put  before  the  students  the 
idea  that  the  college  is  a place  for  teaching  them 
certain  siibjects,  rather  than  a place  for  training  them 
in  the  work  of  a National  teacher? — It  does  keep 
that  idea  before  the  minds  of  the  students,  certainly, 

24951.  The  dropping  of  the  teaching  of  such  sub- 
jects would  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  attention 
more  on  what  seems  to  be  the  ))rimury  work  of  the 
training  college? — It  would. 

24952.  At  present  there  is  no  time  to  do  everything, 
and  questions  arise  as  to  what  is  to  be  drop|)od ! — In 
the  new  programme  we  have  nob  very  many  optional 
subjects,  the  number  has  been  restricted  considerably, 

24953.  Suppose  trigonometry  was  taken  out,  would 
not  that  be  an  improvement  as  far  as  it  went? — It 
would. 

21954.  Do  you  think  that  natural  science  should 
be  made  compulsory? — Science  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory  in  the  training  colleges. 

24955.  You  are  aware  tliat  it  was  compulsory 
until  recently,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  were  bombarded  with  criticismsformaking 
a thing  compulsory  in  Ireland  that  was  not  compul- 
sory in  England ; the  Board  then  gave  way  to  some 
extent  to  that  kind  of  criticism,  and  now  we  are 
bombarded  with  tenfold  vigour  for  having  made  the 
subject  optional? — I think  object  lessons  and  elemen- 
tary science  lessons  ought  to  be  made  compulsory, 


Bev.  J.  M. 
Htmilton. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Dublin,  examined. 


24956.  Chairman. — You  are  the  manager  of  the 
Donore  National  School,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

24957.  And  you  come  here  in  a representative 
capacity.  I see  by  the  memorandum  that  has  been 
handed  in  that  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  infoi'ma- 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  cookery  ? — We  have  had  some 
experience  on  that  subject  in  our  school.  I may  say 
that  the  children  who  ai-e  educated  in  the  school — it 
is  a female  school,  with  boys  up  to  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age — that,  the  childi-en  are  exclusively  the  children 
of  clerks  and  of  the  higher  class  of  meehauics,  and, 
therefore,  I felt  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  in 
training  them  was  to  fit  them  for  their  homes  in  after- 
life. and  that  cookery  would  be,  perhaps,  about  the  best 
thing  we  could  teach  them  as  one  of  the  extra  subjects. 
We  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  help  of 
a lady  from  Kildare-street,  who,  I think,  was  sent  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education.  She  gave  them  ten 
lessons,  and  there  were  ten  demonstrations  by  the 
children  alternately — one  lesson,  and  then  a demon- 
stration— and  so  on  for  several  weeks;  and  I may 
say  the  parents  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  training 
the  children  received  and  value  it  very  highly,  and  the 
children  themselves  were  much  interested  in  it.  We 
are  most  anxious,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  another 
course — iu  fact,  I would  like  to  keep  it  up  as  a per- 
manent department  of  the  school. 

24958.  In  addition  to  demonstration  lessons,  do 
the  children  liave  practising  lessors? — Yes;  de- 
monstration is  given  by  the  teacher,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  practise.  Tliere  were  ten  lessons 
and  ten  practices. 

24959.  Are  the  parents  anxious  that  the  subject 
should  continue? — Most  anxious. 


24960.  And  do  they  wish  to  have  laundry  work 
added  ? — They  wish  also  to  liave  laundry  work  added. 
Most  of  these  girls  will  be  afterwards,  X daresay,  in 
charge  of  houses  where  an  acquaintance  with  such 
subjects  will  be  very  necessary,  and  the  parents  would 
desire  tbst  the  instruction  they  have  already  received 
should  be  extended. 

24961.  What  sort  of  a stove  do  you  use? — We 
have  used  a gas  stove,  but  we  found  that  was  not 
nearly  so  suitable  as  a small  cooking  range  would  be, 
because,  of  course,  the  children  have  no  experience  of 
gas  stoves  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  very  nice  and 
clean,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  what  aii  ordinary 
cooking  range  would  be. 

24962.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  teach 
needlework  ? — One  hour  a day. 

24963.  You  teach  the  usual  programme  of  needle- 
work 1 — Yes. 

24964.  Do  you  think  that  ueedlework  is  t-vught  too 
many  hours  iu  the  week  ? — Well,  I tliink  that  if  it  were 
varied  a little — of  course  they  are  at  present  darning 
and  patching,  and  all  those  other  matters — but  I think 
that  if  we  had  dressmaking,  for  instance,  introduced 
it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  children. 

24965.  You  don’t  think  parents  would  object,  for 
instance,  that  dressmaking  was  a trade? — I don’t 
think  so. 

24966.  That,  you  are  aware,  has  been  the  objection 
made  in  a good  many  parts  of  Ireland  ? — But  I don’t 
see  why  a girl  should  not  be  taught  to  cut  out  her 
own  dresses  ; in  fact  it  is  part  at  present,  I think,  of 
the  training  of  monitresses  in  the  schools. 

24967.  I knowit 's  done  very  largely ; butwehave 
had  evidence  that  the  objection  is  often  taken,  par- 
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ticularly  with  regard  to  the  industrial  scheme,  that 
the  parents  in  Ireland  say  that  if  they  want  to  make 
their  children  dressmakers  they  can  send  them  to  a 
dressmaker? — I would  not  teach  it  as  an  industry,  but 
as  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  school.  I don’t 
tbiuk  we  should  contemplate  the  turning  out  die.ss- 
makers,  but  should  aim  at  turning  out  girls  who 
could,  for  instance,  cut  a skirt. 

24968.  Do  you  teach  freehand  drawing? — Freehand 
drawing  in  the  upper  classes  only. 

24969.  You  don’t  teach  any  mechanical  drawing? — 
No. 

24970.  You  have  only  girls? — Only  girls. 

24971.  As  regards  the  time-table,  you  don’t  iind 
any  difficulty  in  bringing  in  cookery  or  laundry  work, 
-without  any  material  alteration  in  the  time-table? — 
No,  not  as  tar  as  these  two  subjects  are  concerned. 

24972.  You  think  that,  even  without  shortening  the 
hours  for  needlework,  you  have  plenty  of  time  for 
these  subjects? — Of  course,  the  girls  who  take  the 
■cooking  don’t  have  the  needlewoi'k  that  day.  The 
class  in  cookery  is  from  two  to  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  deprive.s  them  of  needlework  for 
that  day.  My  idea  was  that  these  five  subjects  I have 
named  should  he  taken  for  two  hours  on  separate 
days  each,  and  possibly  it  would  be  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes ; that  would  be  the  most  convenient 
method  of  arrangentent. 

24973.  Do  I understand  your  suggestion  to  be  this, 
that  on  one  day  of  the  week  cookery  should  be  taught, 
■and  on  one  clay  of  tlio  week  laundry  work  should  be 
taught ; and  the  time  should  be  fouisd  by  taking  away 
the  needlework  hour  that  day  and  also  taking  an 
additional  hour  from  the  school  hours? — That  is  my 
idea. 

24974.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilso:s. — Have  any  parents  ob- 
jected to  the  time  that  is  occupied  with  needlework  ? 
— No,  I don’t  know  that  they  have;  I have  never 
heard  of  any  objectiou. 

24975.  Is  tlie  needlework  as  popular  with  the 
parents  and  childi'en  as  cookery  ? — Of  course  cookery 
■was  a new  subject,  and,  perhaps,  they  were  a little 
new-fangled,  hut  the  girls — there  were  only  sixteen, 
girls — were  greatly  delighted  with  the  cookery,  and 
])ractised  thc>  dishes  at  home,  and  introduced  a number 
of  novelties  into  the  family  life  of  the  neighbourhood. 

24976.  Have  you  all  the  requisites  for  cookery? — 
lYe  bought  some  that  we  intend  to  liave  permanently, 
and  anything  else  that  was  required  was  supplied 
from  mv  house  ; but  it  would  be  necessary,  I think, 
to  have  a regular  set  of  cooking  utensils. 

24977.  Have  you  done  anything  yet  at  laundry 
■work? — Not  vet.  We  wmre  told  that  we  could  not 
get  another  course  of  cooking  lessons.  So  far  as 
laundry  work  is  concerned  there  has  been  nothing 
done  in  the  school.  * 

24978.  But  you  would  be  favourable  to  tbe  system 
of  a centre  in  Dublin  to  which  a number  of  schools 
would  be  sent  for  laundry  work  and  cookery  work  ? — 
Well,  it  would  he  exceedingly  difficult  to  send  gii'la 
■down  to  the  city.  My  school  is  on  the  extreme  out- 
skirts. I don’t  know  where  you  %vonld  get  a centre. 
There  is  a very  large  population  in  the  district.  If 
you  could  have  a centre  near  us  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient, but  to  send  them  any  distance  to  a centre 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  because  they  are  girls 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age. 

24979.  You  would  rather  have  a less  efficient  system 
of  cookery  and  laundry  attached  to  your  own  school? 
—Yes. 

24980.  Mr.  Molloy. — How  were  the  materials 
provided  for  the  cookery  classes? — Mr.s.  Hamilton 
provided  them  regularly.  Of  course,  if  we  had  the 
subject  constantly  taught  in  the  school  the  principal 
would  likely  take  charge  of  them, 

24981.  What  became  of  the  materials  cooked? — I 
believe  they  were  sold  to  the  children. 

24982.  And  they  bought  them  regularly? — Some 
they  did  not  buy. 

24933.  Was  the  cookery  instruction  carried  on 


within  school  hours  ? — From  two  to  four  o’clock  Dublin, 
every  Friday.  Wuu.Tuiss' 

24984.  ’That  is  the  practice ; when  were  the  demon-  — 
stration  lessons  given? — On  the  same  day  of  the  week  ' 

at  the  same  hour.s. 

24985.  Has  an  examination  been  held  or  any  test 
applied  since  the  course  ended  ? — The  inspector  held 
an  examination  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  course, 
and  Ibelieve  that  all  the  children  passed  satisfactorily, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  only  got  2 ; the  others 
all  got  1. 

24986.  With  regard  to  the  needlework,  does  your 
teacher,  Miss  Duke,  carry  on  the  alternative  scheme 
for  her  liighest  class,  sometimes  called  the  industrial 
scheme? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

24987.  One  hour  a day  is  devoted  to  needlework 
continuously  tliroughout  the  classes,  even  up  to  the 
sixth  ? — Oh  yes,  she  furnished  me  with  some  notes. 

In  needlework  “we,  introduce  some  stitches  in 
Mountmellick  and  art  needlework  in  crochet  for  a 
few  months  after  the  results  examination,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  time  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  needlework  programme.” 

24988.  You  contemplate  introducing  laundry- 
work  ? — Yes.  It  is  quit(i  po.ssible  that  we  may  apply 
for  an  additional  assistant,  because  our  numbers  have 
risen  recently,  and  I suggested  to  tlie  principal 
teacher  that  possibly  she  could  do  it ; she  says  that 
all  the  time  and  all  the  assistance  of  the  mouitresses 
will  be  requii-ed  in  the  school  during  school  hours. 

24989.  Your  school  has  increased  so  very  much 
that  I believe  you  are  desirous  of  enlarging  it  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  these  extra  subjects,  and 
providing  additional  accommodation  for  the  pupils  ? 

— We  have  more  children  in  attendance  than  our 
school  wa.s  intended  for ; I think  it  is  for  120,  and 
we  have  had  124  in  attendance. 

24990.  Is  it  avested  school  ? — A vested  school. 

24991.  A vested  school  requiring  enlargement  by 
an  additional  classroom,  for  which  doubtless  you 
have  applied  ? — I have  not  applied  yet,  I have  asked 
that  plans  should  be  drawn  up,  and  as  soon  as  I get 
the  plans  I intend  to  apply. 

24992.  Monsignor  Molloy. — I think  you  said  you 
h-ad  got  a teacher  in  cookery  from  the  association  in 
Kildare-street  for  the  Training  and  Emplo^rment  of 
Women  ? — Yes. 

24993.  Did  you  find  her  ser-vices  satisfactory? — 

Eminently  so,  the  children  made  great  progress  under 
her,  and  were  very  much  intei'ested  in  the  lessons 
that  she  gave,  and  were  very  successful  in  i-eproduoing 
them. 

24994.  How  long  did  she  remain  with  you  ? — She 
was  twenty  weeks,  that  is  she  gave  ten  lessons  aud 
ten  practices. 

24995.  When  that  course  was  finished  did  the 
teaching  of  cookery  come  to  an  end? — Yes.  We 
thought  we  would  get  another  course,  but  we  were 
told  that  we  could  not  have  another  oue. 

24996.  Would  you  not  consider  it  desii-ahle  that 
the  teaching  sliould  go  ou  continuously? — We  are 
most  anxious  the  teaching  should  go  on. 

24997.  And  what  is  the  impediment  in'  the  way? — 

I believe  we  were  told  from  the  office  that  the  teachers 
in  the  school  were  the  parties  who  should  give  the 
instruction, 

24998.  I believe  there  are  only  four  such  teachers 
employed  by  the  National  Board  for  all  Ireland  ? —I 
cannot  say. 

24999.  Mr.  Molloy. — Trained  by  that  association. 

Cookery  is  taught  in  a great  number  of  schools 
independently  of  the  association,  by  pei-sojjs  who  have 
obtained  certificates  ? — I believe  the  teacher  came  to 
my  school  from  Father  Flicker’s  school  in  Ratlimines ; 
she  went  round  a number  of  the  schools. 

25000.  Monsignor  Molloy. — At  all  events  the 
difficulty  wiis  that  the  National  Board  could  not  pro- 
vide vou  with  a teacher  a^y  longer ; and  you  think  it 
desirable  they  should  provide  you  with  one  ? — Excc'cd- 
ingly  desirable. 
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25001.  AikI  should  provide  teachers  in  cookery 
for  a great  many  other  schools  throngJiout  the  country 
as  welll — Yes. 

25002.  Mr.  Hedingtok. — Of  course  to  do  that 
•would  cost  a aroiit  deal  of  money.  Lid  it  strike  you 
that  it  would  be  hotter  to  instruct  the  ordinary 
teachers  in  cookery,  so  that  they  might  give  lessons 
continuously  in  their  schools  ? — That  would  he  a very 
desirable  thing,  but  I -was  spealcing  to  my  principal, 
and  she  said  if  we  get  another  assistant  •we  should 
look  out  for  a lady  who  could  give  instructicn.  hut 
she  said  her  time  will  he  all  required  iu  the  school 
duiing  school  hours. 

25003.  Hiiw  are  you  able  now  to  give  two  hours 
out  of  the  day  foi-  this  cookei^y  instruction  1 — It  was 
not  in  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  but 
of  this  lady  who  came  from  Kildarc-street. 

25004.  But  the  teachers  were  able  to  atford  to  lose 
two  houi-s  during  the  week  ? — Only  one  hour,  the  class 
•worked  from  two  to  four. 

25005.  Chairman. — Could  you  not  ariange  merely 
to  drop  a lesson  for  an  hour? — That  is  what  we  did 
in  tliis  case. 

25006.  I mean  drop  a les.son  as  regards  the 
teacher  as  well  as  regards  the  girls? — It  might  be 
arranged ; I have  not  looked  into  it  yet,  for  we  liave 
not  got  the  assistant. 

25007.  A teacher  could  not  he  in  two  places  at 
once,  and  if  she  was  teaching  cookery  she  mu.st  drop 
her  ordinary  work? — Yes. 

25008.  Mr.  Redington.-  Have  you  any  experience 
of  country  schools  ?—  No,  not  any. 

25009.  You  think  the  kind  ol  cookery  histruction 
given  was  practical? — Very  practical. 

25010.  It  was  simple  enough  ? — The  children  were 
not  only  interested  in  it,  but  practised  it  at  home, 
and  the  pare.nts  told  me  how  very  much  delighted 
they  were  with  the  results  of  the  instruction. 

25011.  Would  you  make  drawing  compulsory  for 
girls? — Yes;  I think  they  should  have  a hand  and 
eye  training  just  as  well  as  boys. 

25012.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  "VValsh. — Don’t  you  tliink 
that  boys  should  have  some  manual  and  practicai 
inscruction  as  well  as  girls  ? — I think  they  should,  bub 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  boys. 

25013.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  this  kind  of 
training  at  present  for  the  girls,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  very  little  for  boys  ? — None  practically  for 
boys. 

25014.  And  yon  consider  that  there  ought  to  he. 
Now  I should  wish  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about 
those  three  subjects  that  you  have  given  special 
attention  to,  cookery,  needlework,  and  laundrywork  ; 
they  a,ve  all  of  great  practical  utility  ? — Yes. 

26015.  And  they  would  be  of  very  great  utility 
even  if  they  did  nothing  but  lead  up  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  special  kind  of  work  with  which  each  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

25016.  Do  you  consider  that,  over  and  above  that, 
they  have  also  an  important  educational  advantage? 
— I believe  so. 

25017.  Take  cookery  for  instance;  when  this  is 
properly  taught,  the  child  has,  to  a certain  extent,  to 
weigh  things  and  measure  things,  and  comes  to  learji 
in  a very  practical  way  the  importance  of  doing 
this  accurately;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  the  children 
are  taught  to  do  that. 

25018.  Is  it  not  a desirable  thing  to  train  up 
children  in  habits  of  accuracy  in  such  ways  as  this  ? 
— It  is. 

25019.  And  to  teach  them  how  much  better  it  is 
for  them,  instead  of  having  an  idea  that  one  or  two 
handfuls  of  a thing  should  be  put  in,  to  know 
exactly  how  many  ounces  should  be  put  in,  if  it  is  a 
question  of  ounces  ? — Yes. 

25020.  And  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  letting 
them  grow  up  witli  the  idea  that  an  inch  or  two 
more  or  less  in  the  length  of  a thing  makes  no  very 
great  difference,  they  should  he  taught  the  importance 


of  having  the  measurement  of  a tiling,  or  the  weight 
of  a thinir  exactly,  if  it  is  to  be  measured  or  -weighed 
at  all  ?—  It  IS  most  important. 

25021.  You  consider  then  that  the  teaching  cf 
tliese  .subjects  has  tliat  important  educational  advan- 
tage, and  that  even  if  it  h^  no  other  ad-^'antage,  this 
alone  would  justify  their  introduction  into  our 
primai-y  schools? — I think  so. 

25u22.  Therefore,  to  that  extent,  they  form  an 
important  ]iart  of  -w-hat  may  be  termed  general  school 
work  ? — I think,  in  addition  to  that,  the  teaching  of 
cookery  with  tlie  use  of  the  utensils  may  give  them 
habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

25623.  And  as  you  have  meiitioued  it,  the  advan- 
tage of  this  is  carried  fuither  than  the  mere  .school, 
it  affects  the  home  life? — Y^es. 

25024.  So  that  for  all  these  various  reasons  there 
is  a decided  educational  utility  in  these  vai-ious 
branches.  That  being  so,  should  it  not  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a department  that  charges  itself  with  the 
starting  of  the  schools  of  Ireland  to  provide  a suitable 
staff,  to  make  suitable  luovision  for  the  teaching  of 
these  suVjjects  ? — I tliink  so. 

25025.  Does  not  the  present  system  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  seem  to  be  constructed  rather 
on  the  lines  that  these  things  are  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  excrescences  upon  school  work  ? — It  is. 

25026.  And  the  State,  which  in  this  country 
undertakes  to  provide  teachers  lor  our  schools,  will 
provide  teachers  for  everything  else,  but  will  not 
provide  special  teachers  for  those  subjects.  You  con- 
sider that  the  staffs  should  he  so  provided  tliat  there 
would  be  .sulfcient  teaching  power  for  these  practical 
subjects  as  well  as  for  the  book  subjects? — I believe 

25027.  You  were  anxious  to  go  on  with  the 
teaching  of  cookery  for  a second  courre,  but  you  had, 
I think  you  said,  to  give  it  up,  because  the  officials 
of  the  National  Education  Board — that  unfortunate 
• Board  that  is  blamed  for  everything  that  goes  wrong 
— would  not  give  you  teachers  ? — That  is  so. 

25028.  You  are  evidently  not  aware  that  the 
National  Education  Board,  so  far  from  deserving  any 
blame  in  this  pai-ticular  matter,  on  the  contrary; 
deserves  the  greatest  possible  credit  for  what  it  has 
done  in  overcoining  the  difficulty  that  there  was  in 
getting  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  even  one 
teacher  of  cookery  in  tlie  country  ? — I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  Board. 

25029.  I think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
such  things  were  to  be  treated  as  secrets ; you  are 
aware,  at  all  events,  that  the  introduction  of  tliis 
cookery  work  is  quite  a novelty,  brought  in  only  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  1 — Quite  so. 

25030.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  that  the  National  Education  Board 
succeeded  in  moving  the  Treasury  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  four  teachers  as  an  experiment, 
liaving  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a much  larger 
number.  But  you  are  evidently  not  aware  that  .since 
then  the  Board  has  done  everything  in  its  power,  hut 
without  effect,  to  get  funds  from  the  Treasuiy  for 
the  appointment  oi  an  additional  number,  even  a 
small  additional  number,  of  cookery  teachers?— I was 
not  awai’e  of  it,  but  I would  be  prepared  to  support 
them. 

25031.  I always  like  to  see  the  saddle  put  on  the 
right  horse  in  these  matters.  It  is  the  Treasury  that 
is  to  blame,  not  the  National  Education  Board,  for 
the  scarcity  of  cookery  teachers.  I am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  country  has  to  thank  the 
National  Education  Board  for  having  cookery  teachers 
at  all  ? — I do  feel  thankful  to  them. 

25032.  You  were  asked  some  questions  about 
centres.  I should  like  to  kno-w  what  you  think  of  a 
system  which  we  saw  working  in  several  places  in 
England ; a centre,  a central  school,  was  provided 
where  cookery,  for  instance  was  taught,  and  to  that 
centre  the  children  came  from  a mimbor  of  schools 
round  about.  Do  you  think  that  such  a system 
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would  work  well  in  Ireland  ; first,  would  it  *nol.  have 
this  ndvantage,  that  the  initial  expense  of  setting  up 
a cookery  class,  instead  of  being  tlirown  as  at  jiresent 
upon  one  school,  sueli  as  yours  on  the  Circular-road, 
or  oil  the  school  of  your  neighbour,  Canon  Fricker,  at 
Rathmines,  would  be  spread  over  a number  of  schools  ? 

I tliink  it  would  be  an  advantage  ; of  course  there 

was  a considerable  expense  in  the  case  of  my  school, 
but  the  children  contributed  to  it. 

25033.  There  is,  cf  course,  an  aspect  of  the  case 
that  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  in  this  country.  We 
wish  to  have — each  religious  denomination  wishes  to 
have — schools  of  its  own,  Ytu  would  not  wish  the 
children  of  your  congregation  to  go  to  Canon  Fi’ickei’’s 
school,  nor  would  Canon  Fricker  or  his  Catiiolic 
parishioners  like  the  Catholic  cliildren  to  go  to  j'our 
school.  But  is  thei-e  any  reivson  why  there  might  not 
be  a centie  that  would  supply  everything  required  for 
the  teaching  of  cookery  in  all  the  schools  of  a neigh- 


bourhood ; your  children  could  go  there,  say,  on  Putlir. 
Friday;  ii.  would  not  be  a good  day  lor  Canon  n,  ibs7, 
Fricker’s  young  charges,  but  they  could  go  on  Thurs- 
day  ; and  the  children  from  some  other  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  Monday  ; and  so  on.  Would  not 
the  establishment  of  sucli  a centre  facilitate  the 
teaching  of  cookeiy  and  of  all  such  work  ? — The  only 
objection  I would  .see  to  the  centre  is  taking  the 
sciiolars  along  the  streets  any  great  distance ; the 
children  that  conic  to  my  school  come  from  a very 
short  distance  around. 

2-)034,  That,  no  doubt,  is  a difficulty ; but  there 
are  cases  where  it  would  notbe  seriously  felt.  Within  a 
vciy  short  radius  in  and  near  Dublin  tliere  may  be  a 
number  of  schools  for  %vhich  such  a system  could  be 
worked  ; but,  at  all  events,  apart  from  that  question 
of  distance,  you  think  that  the  system  would  work 
well  ? — I think  it  would. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Tristram,  d.d.,  Organising  Secretary,  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  Dublin,  examined. 


C5035.  CnAiRMAN.  You  are  the  Organising  Secre- 
tary of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin  1 
— i am,  ray  lord. 

25036.  For  the  Irish  Church.  And  you  come  here 
to  give  vis  evidence,  partly  as  lepresenting  othei's,  in 
this  sense,  that  you  have  been  lequested  to  attend 
our  Commission,  and  to  submit  the  abstract  that  you 
have  made,  of  the  rejilies  of  the  Church  managers  of 
the  diocese  to  the  queries  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
Diocesan  Board  by  your  committee  ? — That  is  so. 

25037.  And  you  ai'e  also  prepared  further  to  give 
us,  in  your  capacity  as  secretary,  some  more  informa- 
tion on  your  own  responsibility! — On  ray  own  re- 
sponsibility. the  result  of  personal  observation. 

26038.  Will  yon  cell  us  liow  your  Board  is  consti- 
tuted ? — Our  Board  at  present  is  incorporated  by  an 
educational  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  late  Educational 
Endowment  Commissioners.  We  were  originally 
constituted  by  the  Synod  of  the  United  Dioceses  to 
attend  to  the  religious  education  in  the  National 
schools,  and  to  the  religious  and  secular  in  non- 
Nationul  schools,  and  we  were  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  three  dioceses,  both  clerical 
and  lay.  When  the  Educational  Endowment  Com- 
missioners came  into  existence  we  approached  them 
•with  a view  of  getting  our  body  incorporated,  and  a 
scheme  was  drawn  uj-)  for  that  purpose,  the  result 
being  that  we  are  now  jin  incorporated  body  having 
power  to  liold  educational  property  in  trust  for 
administration 

25039.  I believe  that  your  Board  has  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  school  managers  on  the  ques- 
tion that  is  under  our  consideration, and  that  a commit- 
tee was  formed  with  that  ■\'iew  1 — Yes ; we  formed  a 
committee  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the  Board,  of 
educational  experience,  and  partly  of  school  managers, 
representing  the  leading  managers  of  the  united 
dioceses,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  other 
managers  who  did  not  belong  to  tins  committee  a 
number  of  queries  which  affected  the  subject  of  manual 
training  in  schools.  Cur  committee  issued  a query 
sheet  with  a large  number  of  queries,  which  I filled 
in  in  detail,  and  we  received  a certain  number  of 
replies. 

25040.  How  many? — We  received  ninety-four 
replies. 

25041.  How  many  circulars  did  you  send  out? — 
We  sentout  116. 

25042.  How  many  pupils  were  on  the  rolls  of  the 
schools  from  which  those  replies  were  received  ? — 
6,380. 

25043.  AVhat  is  the  average  attendance  at  those 
schools? — 4,733. 

25044.  Can  you  give  us  the  queries  as  tlrey  were 
put? — lean;  the  first  query  was  “Is  kindergarten 
instruction  given  in  your  infant  schools?”  The  reply 
was — from  thii-teen  schools,  lia-ving  717  infant  pupils. 


“Yes.”  .Ynd  from  nine  schools  with  362  pupils, 
“ No.”  Then  the  second  query  was  “ Is  kindergarten 
instruction  given  in  any  other  school,  not  infant?” 
And  the  )-eply  was  an  unanimous  “ No.”  The  third 
query — “Is  drawing  taught  in  your  male  school?” 
From  fourteen  scliools  with  562  pupils  the  answer 
was  “Yes.”  From  two  schools  with  99  pupils  the 
answer  was  “No.”  The  next  query— “ Is  drawing 
taught  in  v<mr  lemale  school?”  The  answer  fi'om 
fourteen  schools  with  634  pupils  was  “Yes;  ’ and 
from  two  scliools  with  103  pupils  the  answer  was 
“ No.”  The  next  query  was — “ Is  drawing  taught  in 
vour mixed  school?”  The  answer  from  twenty-one 
schools  with  778  pupils  was  “ Yes.”  The  answer 
from  forty-one  schools  with  1,410  pupils  was  “No.” 
25045.  Turning  to  the  question  of  needlework,  did 
you  put  any  special  question  with  regard  to  that 
'subject ; if  so,  will  you  tell  us -what  it -was  1 — Y'e  asked 
the  question — “ Are  there  any  special  steps  taken  to 
encourage  proficiency  in  needlework.”  We  received 
re|.lies  from  all  the  schools — that  is  all  the  female 

schools eighteen  of  those  schools  answered  “Yes” 

simply  : twentj  -six  schools  with  1,056  pupils  answered 
that  sewing  was  taught  either  by  a jiaid  workmis- 
tress  or  voluntary  heljjers.  Tlni-teen  schools  with 
600  pupils  told  us  sewing  was  taught  and  prizes  given. 
Twenty-three  schools  with  814  pupils  answered  “No,” 
that  there  were  “no  special  steps  taken  to  encourage 
needlework,” 

25046.  Did  you  send  a similar  question  about 
classes  in  cooker'y ? — We  did,  we  asked  “Have  you 
any  classes  in  cookeiy,”  and  the  answer  from  three 
schools  with  145  pupils  was  “ Yes.”  From  forty-four 
schools  with  2,904  pupils  the  answer  was  “ No.” 
25047.  Then  with  respect  to  laundry  work? — “Have 
you  any  classes  in  laundry  work  ? ” eighty-two  schools 
with  3,865  pupils  said '“No.”  Two  schools  with 
68  pupils  said  “ Yes.” 

25048.  Agriculture? — Twelve  schools  with  604 
pujids  answered  “ Yes.”  Seventy-one  schools  with 
2,816  pupils  answered  “No.” 

25049.  Horticulture  ? — Four  schools  with  109 
pupils,  “ Yes;’’mnety  schools  with  4,624  pupils,  “ No.” 
25050.  Shorthand? — Ten  schools  with  632  pupils 
answered  “Yes;”  seventy-three  schools  with  3,168 
pu|iils,  “No.” 

25051.  Typewriting ’—One  school  with  130  jmpils, 
“ Yes  ; ” eighty-two  schools  with  3,819  pupils,  “ No.” 
25052.  Otlier  liaudicrafts  '—The  rei)ly  is  rather 
complicated.  Seventy  six  schools  with  3,378  pupils 
answered"  No.”  Seven  schools  with  196  pupils 
answered  “Yes,”  the  description  of  handicraft  varying 
with  the  different  schools. 

25053.  Did  you  put  any  query  with  regard  to 
appliances,  and  if  so  in  what  words? — We  asked  them 
whether  they  had  premises  or  appliances  which  would 
be  suitable  for  introducing  such  classes,  that  is  the 
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classes  in  Iiarnlicraft  referred  to,  and  tlie  answer  from 
tsventy-two  schools  with  1,322  pupils  was  “Yes.” 
The  answer  from  twent3’-three  schools  with  1,130 
pupils  varied,  aud  the  answer  from  thirty-eight 
schools  witli  1,319  was  " No.” 

25054.  What  did  they  say  about  local  resources 
available  for  such  a purpose  1 — 'We  asked  them  had 
they  any  local  resources  available ; nine  schools  with 
507  pupils  answered  “ Yes.”  Eighty-three  schools  with 
4,024 pupils  answered  “No.”  Two  schools  with  202 
])upils  gave  us  no  reply. 

25055.  What  reply  did  you  receive  to  your  question 
about  making  drawing  compulsory  1 — Thirty-eight 
schools  witli  2,507  pupils  answered  “ Yes,”  Thirty- 
eight  schools  with  1,116  pupils  answered  “ No,”  Six 
schools  with  236  pupils  .sent  no  reply. 

25056.  Did  j'ou  ask  them  whether  they  would  be 
in  favour  of  making  needlework  for  girls  essential 
for  a pass  at  the  Results  examinations? — We  did. 
Fifty  with  2,744  pupils  answered  “Yes.”  niirteeu 
schools  with  592  pupils  answered  “ No.” 

25057.  Did  you  ask  them  whether  they  would  be 
in  favour  of  modifying  the  present  programme  of  the 
National  Board,  in  compulsory  subjects,  to  any  ex- 
tent?— We  did, 

25058.  As  regards  making  anysubject  optional? — 
We  addressed  them  three  or  four  queries,  the  hrst 
w'as  as  regards  making  any  subject  optional,  six  schools 
with  314  pupils  answered  “Yes,”sixtv-one  schools  with 
2,649  pupils  made  no  reply.  A few  of  the  managers 
said  they  bad  not  sufficient  data  to  form  a correct 
judgment,  and  twenty-seven  schools  with  1,800  pnjuls 
gave  varying  replies  with  regard  to  pai-ticiiLir  subjects, 
nearly  all  referring  to  English  grammar  and  geography. 

25059.  Did  you  ask  whether  they  would'  make  the 
programme  optional  in  any  school  or  schools  in  which 
it  is  now  compulsory  ? — 'Vi’'e  did,  five  schools  with  401 
pupils  answered  “Yes;”  nine  with  475  j'upils  said 
•“  'Yes,  grammar four  with  459  pupils  said  “higher 
arithmetic;”  ten  with  506  pupils  an.swered  “No.” 
Sixty  SIX  schools  with  2,837  pupils  sent  no  reply,  tlie 
insufficient  information  of  the  managers  preventing 
them  from  so  doing, 

25060.  Did  you  suggest  that  a shorter  time  should 
be  given  to  any  subject  in  each  week  than  is  now 
given  to  it? — We  did.  Eleven  schools  with  968  pupils 
answered  “ Yes,”  Fifteen  schools  with  756  pupils 
answered  yes  as  to  grammar.  Three  with  138  pupils 
answered  yes  as  to  arithmetic.  Nine  with  489  pupils 
answered  “ Yes  ” as  to  geography.  Six  with  346  pupils 
said  “ No.”  Fifty  schools  with  1,849  pupils  sent  no 
reply. 

25061.  Did  you  put  any  questions  to  them  with 
regard  to  introducing  manual  training,  provided  a 
substantia)  portion  of  the  expense  wei-e  borne  by  the 
State? — We  did.  Seventy-two  schools  with  3,516 
pupils  answered  “ Yes ;”  six  with  619  pupils  answered 
“ Yes,  but  only  in  the  elementary  fomi,  not  trades.” 
Eleven  with  455  pupils  answered  “ No,”  and  then 
there  were  various  replies. 

25062.  What  i.s  your  general  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  or  possibility  of  introducing  manual 
training  into  the  schools  inspected  b3'  you  ? — Before 
replying  I wish  to  say  that  I have  now-  arrived  at  the 
limit  of  ray  mandate  with  regard  to  the  managers,  any 
replies  I give  now  being  given  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility, and  not  as  a representative.  I have  a vei-y 
strong  opinion  that  the  inti  oduction  of  manual  training 
into  om-  schools  would  be  both  possible  and  desirable, 
always  [Tovided  that  two  considerations  were  attended 
to,  and  the  first  one  of  these  is  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  turn  our  schools  into  mere  workshops  bv 
the  teaching  of  trades,  or  technical  instruction;  aud 
the  second  one  is  that  we  try  to  carry  with  us  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  by  commending  it  to  them 
first,  and  introducing  it  mainly  tlirough  their  instru- 
mentality. 

25063.  In  speaking  of  manual  training  have  you 
specially  in  your  mind  woodwork  ? — No.  I refer  rather 


to  hand  ■ and  eye  ti-ainirg,  kindergarten  aud  the 
preparation  of  all  the  work  which  leads  up  to  wood- 
work— manual  training  merely  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  which  is  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  Sloyd  system  was  introduced. 

25064.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  in  the 
fourth  class  cardboard  work;  and  in  some  schools  not 
going  beyond  cardboard  work  where  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  apfiliances  for  woodwork  ? — Most  decidedly,  I am 
of  opinion  that  in  some  very  small  schools  you  could 
not  possibly  or  practically  introduce  woodwork.  ' 

26065.  "you  would  not  introduce  woodwork  before 
the  fifth  standard  ? — Not  befi^re  the  fifth  class. 

25066.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  curtailing  the 
literary  work  to  get  more  time  for  such  training  as 
you  have  indicated? — I should.  I think  incur  present 
school  education  bookish  and  literary  work  prepon- 
derate to  too  great  an  extent,  and  I should  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  curtailing  the  literary  work,  and  making 
a great  many  subjects  optional,  which  are  now  com- 
pulsory, although  at  the  same  time  I don’t  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  for  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  we  should  do  so,  because  the  ex- 
perience ill  England  is  that  although  manual  training 
has  been  introduced  tlie  literary  work  need  not  be 
greatly  curtailed. 

25067.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  procuring  teachers  for  this  work  'I — I have  ; I think 
it  would  be  desirable  tiiat  we  should  devote  some  of 
the  time  at  present  given  to  higher  teaching  in  our 
training  colleges  to  manual  instiuction.  At  present 
there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  compulsory  subjects 
in  our  training  colleges,  and  a great  many  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  taught  in  our  training  colleges  to 
students  are  very  often  taught  rather  for  exami- 
nations tiian  to  teach  afterwanls  I think  the  teachers 
could  be  prepared  in  the  training  colleges  by  dropping 
those  higher  and  more  advanced  literary  subjects. 

25068.  How  many  subjects  do  you  think  could  be 
dropped  out  of  the  seventeen? — That  is  a question 
for  an  expert,  but  I certainly  think  the  teaching  of 
advanced  Euclid  and  trigonometry  might  be  dropped 
with  advantage.  I never  yet  met  with  a school  in 
which  trigonometiy  or  advanced  Euclid  was  taught,  in 
fact  the  teaching  of  them  unfits  the  teacher  for  doing 
elementary  work. 

25069.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  means  of 
starting  practical  and  manual  training  in  education  ? 
— I think  we  should  get  considerable  grants  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

25070.  Do  you  think  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  should  revise  their  rules  and  be  more 
liberal  than  they  formerly  were? — I am  strongly  of 
uhat  ojunion. 

2.5071.  You  think  that  they  made  a move  in  the 
wrong  direction? — Yes,  my  own  experience  of  Science 
and  Art  classes  in  the  country  is  that  a great  many 
subjects  are  taught  and  passes  given  for  proficiency  in 
them  which  cannot  be  of  any  possible  use  to  those 
students  in  after  life,  but  which  they  read  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  Science  and  Art  grants.  'With 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  commercial  arithmetic,  I 
think  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ought  to  make 
a speciality  of  tliat  subject. 

25072.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  ideas  are  with 
regard  to  procuring  ways  and  means? — I think  we 
should  have  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. At  the  present  time  I am  not  aware  how  fur 
we  could  ask  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
for  additional  grants ; I am  not  sufficiently  in  the  secret 
of  their  financial  position,  but  I think  we  ought  to  get 
considerable  grants  for  the  teaching  of  practical  and 
scientific  subjects  from  some  source.  Afterwards  J hope 
the  County  Councils  in  Ireland  will  be  able  to  do 
something  for  us  as  they  ai-e  now  doing  in  England. 

25073.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  they  will  ?-  I 
don’t  think  it  is  at  all  improbable  if  they  have  the 
money. 

25074.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  subject  of 
cookery  should  be  encouraged  ? — I am  afraid  there  is 
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a certain  amoamt  of  danger  in  the  teacliing  of  cookery 
as  some  people  understand  it.  We  can  overdo  the 
teaching  of  cookery.  I would  be  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  teaching  of  elementary  cookery,  and  such 
cookei-y  as  would  be  useful  to  gh-ls  afterwards  in  their 
homes,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  cooking 
of  penny  dinners.  I have  been  in  schools  in  England 
where  penny  or  twopenny  dinners  were  cooked  by  the 
girls  for  the  children,  and  in  the  school  intervals  the 
children  eat  tha«e  dinnei  s.  A system  like  that  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage  in  towns  in  Ireland. 
But  the  cookery  should  above  all  things  be  simple,  and 
no  elaborate  dishes  attempted. 

25075.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  cases  where 
elaborate  dishes  have  been  attempted  in  school 
teaching? — I have  not,  but  at  the  same  time  I know 
the  tendency  is  to  do  so,  if  we  are  to  take  an  analogy 
from  the  needlework,  a great  deal  of  tl  e needlework 
taught  in  our  schools  at  present  being  too  elaborate 
and  practically  useless. 

25076.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the  two 
subjects? — I think  the  same  tendency  that  would 
lead  teachers  to  teach  elaborate  needlework  would 
lead  them  to  teach  elaborate  cookery. 

25077.  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  teachers  would  he 
capable  of  teaching  elaborate  cookery  with  such  in- 
struction as  they  ai'c  likely  to  get  in  the  Training 
Colleges? — If  we  began  by  having  special  teachers 
of  cookery  who  would  teach  the  teachers,  I should 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  only  teach  the 
the  teachers  simple  and  not  elaborate  cookery. 

25078.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  kindergarten? — I think  it  is  most  beneficial 
from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

25079-  Would  you  advocate  its  continuance  in  the 
upper  classes  ? — To  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  unquestionably,  the  higher  forms  of  kinder- 
garten and  cardboard  woilc.  I think  it  has  a very 
great  educational  influence. 

25080.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  introducing 
c.irdboard  woj-k  and  wirework  in  the  fourth  class? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  a defect  in  the  English  system — 
the  fourth  standard  is  neglected  in  this  respect. 

25081.  Would  yoti  be  in  favour  of  making  drawing 
compulsory  ? — Ceitainl}',  and  particularly  freehand, 
but  with  respect  to  geometrical  drawing  and  perspec- 
tive, I think  there  are  a number  of  children  who 
have  no  natural  capacity  in  that  direction,  and  it 
would  be  a loss  of  time  to  keep  them  at  drawing  for 
which  they  have  no  taste. 

25082.  You  are  in  favour  of  making  freehand 
drawing  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

25083.  Are  you  in  favour  of  teaching  them  scale 
drawing,  to  measure  with  a compass  and  ruler  ? — 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  mciisuriug  in  freehand 
drawing,  but  it  is  only  elementary ; in  geometrical 
drawing  there  is  also  a certain  amount  of  measm-ing, 
but  I would  not  advance  them  in  geometrical  or  per- 
spective unless  they  showed  some  natural  capacity ; 
I am  not  an  expert  myself. 

25084.  Don’t  you  draw  a distinction  between  scale 
and  perspective  drawing ; are  they  not  different  ? — 
They  ai  e,  of  course. 

25085.  Scale  drawing  would  be  necessary  if  wood- 
work was  introduced? — Yes,  I think  drawing  could 
be  taught  through  woodwork. 

25086.  But  woodwork  would  he  apjilyiug  the 
knowledge  of  scale  drawing  ? — Quite  so, 

25087.  What  changes  would  you  consider  necessary 
in  school  work  generally,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  ? — To  begin  with, 
certainly  a modification  of  the  results  system.  I don’t 
know  exactly  about  the  abolition  of  it,  but  there 
should  be  a very  serious  modification.  In  the  next 
place  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  average  attend- 
ance necessary  for  an  assistant.  I think  that  would 
he  necessary  so  rhat  you  might  gi^’e  the  assistant  to 
schools  with  au  aveiuge  attendai'ce,  certainly  of  60, 
if  not  .55,  and  that  assislant  might  be  an  expert  in 
some  of  the  subjects  of  manual  training. 


2-5088.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  steps 
necessary  for  providing  teachers  in  manual  instruction  1 
— I have  referred  to  them  with  regard  to  the  training 
colleges,  i think  we  might  begin  in  the  training 
colleges,  and  in  the  next  place  deal  with  tlie  teachers 
already  teaching  by  the  establishment  of  classes  in 
country  centres  which  could  be  attended  on  Saturdays 
or  holidays, 

25089.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools? — I am  very 
much  afraid  we  will  never  be  able  to  teach  any 
thorough  system  of  agriculture  in.  individual  schools  ; 
we  have  not  got  the  materials  for  doing  so.  We  might 
teach  elementary  agriculture  or  elementary  horticulture 
in  individual  schools,  but  I think  we  can  only  teach 
agriculture  properly  by  the  establishment  of  model 
farms,  and  these  would  be  condiieted  more  as  con- 
tinuation schools.  We  might  give  free  educational 
grants  to  students  to  attend  them.  I have  a strong 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  teach 
the  principles  of  agriculture  thoroughly  to  a few  than 
to  attempt  to  teach  them  indifferently  to  all,  because 
one  or  two  good  farmers  atibrd  object  lessons  to  a 
neighbourhood,  and  the  tendency  is  for  other  farmers 
to  live  up  to  them. 

25090.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  modifying  the 
present  list  of  extra  subjecta  ? — Of  reducing  them  very 
materially ; there  is  too  great  a tendency  to  make  our 
National  schools  intermediate  schools. 

25091.  Have  you  seen  the  present  programme  and 
the  alternative  programme  with  regard  to  needlework  j 
and  have  you  any  ideas  on  that  subject  ? — I think  the 
old  programme  was  rather  too  elementary,  mistresses 
have  told  me  they  could  prepare  in  three  or  four 
months  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Board  inspection.  On  the  other  hand  the  alternative 
programme  seems  to  me  to  devote  a disproportionate 
amount  of  time  to  elaborate  needlework. 

25092.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  restdts 
fees  to  uneertificated  teachers  in  such  a subject  as 
drawing  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer, 
and  I may  be  alone  in  thinking  so,  but  really  if  results’ 
were  produced  in  drawing  in  the  school,  I would  be 
drepared  to  allow  them  whether  the  teacher  had  the 
necessary  certificate  or  not, 

25093.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  number  of  schools 
who  replied  saying  they  had  cookery  and  laundry  is 
so  small  as  to  excite  some  surprise  ; can  you  account 
for  there  being  so  few  schools  ? — I think  the  real 
reason  is  want  of  proper  machinery  and  proper 
training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ; the  introduction 
of  cookery  is  a luxury,  it  is  expensive. 

25094.  Apart  fi-oru  the  opinions  of  managers  and 
others,  your  own  opinion  from  your  wide  experience 
is  that  you  would  prefer  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  in  a moderate  degree  ? — In  a moderate  degree. 

25095.  For  example,  you  would  have  cookery  of  a 
very  simple  nature  1 — Cookery  of  a very  simple  nature 
and  practical,  useful  for  their  own  homes. 

25096.  From  your  own  experiencedo  you  thinkthat 
the  results  fees  tend  to  the  genei'al  education  of  the 
children,  or  do  they  work  injuriously  to  the  general 
education  ? — 1 have  a strong  opinion  that  results  fees 
have  worked  injuriously  to  the  general  education  of 
the  country.  The  subject  is  a very  large  one,  but  the 
balance  of  opinion  among  educational  experts  is  that 
it  has  been  injurious  both  to  1;eachers  and  children. 

25097.  Mr.  Mollot. — Dr.  Tristram,  you  represent, 
do  you  not,  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  andthiit 
consists  of  a great  number  of  managers.  I want  to  know 
over  what  area  its  operations  extend? — The  counties 
Dublin  and  Kildare,  three-fourths  of  Wicklow,  half 
Queen’s  county,  and  one-fourth  of  King’s  county. 

25098.  Then  the  greater  part  of  your  evidence 
really  represents  the  views  of  the  inanagei'S  of  the 
schools  under  the  Diocesan  Board  in  those  localities  ? 
— The  first  part  of  it. 

25099.  Has  there  been  any  committee  established 
of  nianagei's  as  au  advising  body,  say,  to  the  N.aiional 
Board? — There  has  not. 


Dublin. 
you.  II,  1897. 
Rev.  J~W- 

Tmtram,D.r. 
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25100.  Wliat  would  be  your  own  view  with  regard 
to  tlio  establishment  of  an  advising  body  of  that  Idndl 

Well,  our  Diocesan  Boarcl  of  Education  is  supposed 

to  be  the  recognised  Church  machinery  for  that  [lur- 
pose,  but  it  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  school 
managers.  It  consists  in  part  of  laymen,  none  of 
whom,  with  one  exception,  is  a school  manager,  and 
some  of  the  clerical  members  are  not  school  managers. 

T think  the  diocese  has  sufficient  conddenee  in  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  to  regard  it  as  repre- 
senting largely  the  views  of  managers,  though  not  so 
exclusively  as  some  would  like. 

2.5101.  So  substantially  there  is  a managerial  body  1 
— Substatitially  there  is  ; but  I diu-esay  a great  many 
would  desire  the  body  you  sjjealc  of. 

25102.  With  i-egavd  to  the  training  colleges,  are 
you  i-epresenting  the  views  of  tire  authorities,  in 
any  observations  you  make,  of  Kildare-placel — Not 
at  all. 

25103.  But  your  own  view  is  that  manual 
training  might  be  established  in  the  training  colleges  1 
—Certainly. 

25104.  Some  of  the  advanced  subjects — higher 
arithmetic,  trigonometry,  and  subjects  of  that  kind — 
might  be  toned  down,  and  the  time  so  obtained 
devoted  to  instruction  in  manual  work  ? — Quite  so. 

25105.  With  regard  to  the  results  system,  you  said 
the  results  fees — perhaps  you  meant  something  else — 
were  injurious  to  priiaaiy  education  1 — It  was  the 
results  system  I meant. 

25106.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a sum  of  about 
£250,000  distributed  annually  amongst  the  teachers  in 
results  fees.  I presume  that  grant  is  not  repudiated 
by  anybody  1 — I daresay  not,  but  you  could  dis- 
tribute it  on  some  other  basis. 

25107.  You  have  had  a great  experience  as 
inspector  of  sclioois.  W ould  jmu  be  in  favour,  instead 
of  the  individual  examination,  of  having  pupils 
examined  by  classes,  and  all  the  pupils,  so  to  say,  on 
the  rolls,  at  leiist  all  as  fu-  as  possible,  brought  into 
attendance  on  the  day  id  examination? — I should  most 
decidedly.  Class  examination  generally,  or  by  speci- 
mens taken  haphazard. 

25108.  What  is  called  the  sample  system? — Yes. 

25109.  You  decidedly  prefer  that  to  the  more 
mechanical  individual  examination  at  present?  — 
Very  much. 

25110.  From  your  experience  as  inspector  do  you 
find  that  the  school  hours  am  extensive  enough 
during  the  ordinary  week  days? — I would  rntlmr  re- 
distribute the  time.  I think  (bur  and  Orhulf  hours 
would  be  short  enough  time  to  give  to  secular  know- 
ledge, iudepondently  of  religious  knowledge,  instead 
of  four  hours  as  at  present. 

25111.  Tnat  would  not  include  the  recreation 
time  ? — No. 

25112,  What  is  your  view  about  utilising  Satur- 
days. At  present  unhappily  Saturdays  are  not  very 
much  used  in  our  schools? — I should  like  to  carry 
the  teachers  with  us  in  everything  we  do,  and  if  I 
utilised  Saturdays  I think  I should  be  inclined  to  give 
extra  results  for  it.  I think  it  would  he  desirable 
that  Saturdays  should  be  utilised,  at  first,  at  all 
events,  by  the  teachers  going  to  centres  to  learn  tlie 
prinei]'les  of  manual  training. 

25113.  Such  a subject  as  manual  training  could  be 
carried  on  on  Saturdays,  and,  ]ierhaps,  payments 
made  in  connection  widi  it?--I  tliink  so. 

25114.  You  referred  to  the  alternative  scheme. 
From  your  visiting  so  many  schools  in  the  country  hi 
connection  with  the  Diocesan  Board,  may  I ask,  what 
is  the.  view  entertained  about  that  scheme? — It  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a particularly  wise  scheme  Ijy  a great 
many  teachers,  particularly  with  respect  to  needle- 
work. 

25115.  Of  too  advanced  a character  ? — Quite  so. 

25116.  Art  needlework  might  be  dispensed  with? 
— Yes ; it  is  unpractical. 

25117.  i’ut  such  imponant  parts  as  plain  work, 
mending  and  darning,  and . repairing  garments, 


making  dresses  for  school  children? — The  view  is 
favourable  to  these. 

25118.  Is  it  your  experience  that  object  le.ssous 
receive  much  attention  throughout  the  schools  1 — Not 
very  much. 

25119.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  object  lessons? — I should  as  part  of  the  science 
teaching. 

2512U.  You  would  not  confine  the  extra  in- 
struction  to  be  given  to  manual  work  alone.  You 
would  also  have  .science  classes? — Elementary  science 
classes. 

25121.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Can  you  give  the 
Commission  any  general  idea  as  to  the  size  of  your 
schools  ; I mean  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
them  ? — I can.  We  publish  a report,  which  I shall 
be  happy  to  place  the  Commission  in  possession  of. 
Our  schools  vary  from  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  in  three  departnients  of  350  clown  to  an 
average  attendance  of  eight. 

25122.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  in 
wliich  tile  average  attendance  is,  say,  under  thirty? 

^ very  large  number ; particularly  in  the  country 

districts- 

25123.  Under  your  scheme  your  Board  has  power 
to  establish  what  are  called  district  schools  by  the 
amalgamation  of  endowments? — We  have. 

25124.  Has  that  power  been  practically  exercised? 

Well,  it  has  not  beeir  exercised,  owing  to  the  rather 

delicate  nature  of  the  machinery  that  the  scheme 
specifies  as  necessary  to  set  in  motion.  Before  we 
close  any  school  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamation  we 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  Synod,  and  the  consent 
of  the  Synod  is  difficult  to  obtain  ; and  we  must  also 
have  the  co-opevation  of  the  managers.  We  have  not 
tried  to  close  any  scliools- 

25125.  It  would  have  been'  difficult  to  get  the 
scheme  through,  unless  these  conditions  were  put  in  ? 
— I should  say  so. 

25126.  Have  you  in  any  case  amalgamated  eudow- 
ineiits  for  the  pur|>ose  of  establfthing  a district  school 
of  a more  advanced  character  ’? — We  have  established 
a district  school  in  Dublin  of  a moi-e  advanced 
character,  but  not  by  the  amalgamation  of  schools. 
It  is  established  in  the  old  Ralph  Mackliu  School  in 
Molesworthstreet.  We  call  it  the  Diocesan  and 
Commercial  School.  The  National  School  there  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

25127.  The  Ralph  IMacklin  School  was  in  existence 
before  you  got  your  scheme? — It  was  in  existence 
before  onr  scheme,  as  a National  school. 

25128.  I meant  to  ask  if  your  Board  has  estab- 
lished any  district  schools  as  centres  for  more 
advanced  primary  education  ? — Nob  any. 

25129.  Then  you  iiave  not  put  into  operation  the 
provision  for  establishing  scholai-ship.s  ? — We  have  not. 
But  we  have  invited  the  parishes,  with  our  co- 
operation, to  establish  free  scholarships  in  die 
Diocesan  School  in  Molesworth-street,  of  which 
some  of  the  parishes  have  taken  advantage,  and  sent 
their  better  boys  from  the  parochial  schools  to  this 
school. 

25130.  And  in  that  way  the  Ralph  Mackliu  School 
serves  as  a sort  of  centre  to  which  their  best  boys  are 
drafted? — Yes. 

25131.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  carry  out 
that  plan  on  a larger  scale  ? — Most  desirable.  I wish 
we  had  a similar  school  on  the  north  side  of  Dulilin, 
and  also  a similar  school  or  two  similar  schools  for 
girls. 

25132.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— You  said,  D''. 
Tristram,  that  you  had  authority  to  .sjie.iic  as  a repre- 
sentative up  to  a certain  point  in  your  evidence?— 
Quite  so 

25133.  The  rest  of  the  evidence  you  gave  on  your 
own  responsibility  ?— On  my  own  responsibility 
entirely. 

25134.  But  we  may  take  it  that  you  have  had  very 
large'  experience  in  conneccion  with  the  prhnaiy 
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schools  in  this  part  of  the  country  1 — Yes,  your 
Grace. 

2513-5.  That  experience  has  extended  over  a wide 
range  of  territory,  and  over  a considerable  peiiod  of 
time! — It  has  ; eighteen  years. 

25136.  So  that,  although  you  have  no  formal 
authority  from  others  to  speak  for  them,  you  really 
stand  in  a representative  capacity  in  reference  to  a 
great  many  schools,  owing  to  your  personal  know- 
ledge of  tlie  condition  of  these  schools,  fronr  visiting 
them  for  the  purposes  of  your  special  work  in  relation 
to  them  as  diocesan  inspector.s  1 — Certainly. 

25137.  You  said  you  considered  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  results  system  had  done  harm,  I 
should  like  to  know  precisely  what  you  meant  to 
convey,  is  it  this,  that  at  present  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  the  results  system,  as  we  have  it, 
was  altogether  done  away  with  1 — Not  altogether 
done  away  with,  but  modified  seriously. 

25138.  Or  did  you  mean  to  convey  this,  which  is 
a very  ditferent  thing,  that  it  was  a mistake  to  have 
ever  introduced  the  results  system,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  it,  at  the  time  that  it  was  introduced, 
did  harm  instead  of  doing  good  to  the  schools  ; does 
your  recollection  of  the  schools  go  back  to  the  time 
before  the  results  system  was  in  operation  1 — It  does. 

25139.  T>o  you  think  the  teaching  in  the  schools  i.s 
less  effective  now  than  it  was  at  that  early  period  1 — 
I think  the  general  average  ofteacldjig  has  improved, 
but  I would  not  say  that  that  improveinent  is  due 
entirely  to  the  operation  of  the  results  system. 

25140.  Not  entirely,  but  you  would  recognise  that 
it  did  its  part  1 — It  served  its  purpose  and  it  had  its 
day. 

25141.  Precisely;  now  taking  your  view  of  the 
present  situation,  you  would  not  consider  it  a 
proper  inference  that  we  should  condemn  the  intro- 
duction of  the  results  system  at  the  time  it  was 
introduced  1 — Hardly. 

25142.  Some  peojde,  because  they  find  that  system 
doing  a certain  amount  of  liarm  now,  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a mistake  to  have  introduced 
it  i — I don’t  think  the  conclusion  follows  at  all. 

25143.  It  would  be  at  all  events  a conceivable 
view,  would  it  not,  that  the  introductiou  of  the  results 
system  was  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  schools  of 
Ireland,  that  it  lifted  up  the  teaching  irom  a very 
low  level  up  to  a fairly  satisfactory  one,  but  that  it 
is  now  a question  whether  a better  system  ought  not 
to  be  substituted  for  it  ? — Those  are  exactly  my 
views. 

25144.  You  would,  I suppose,  adopt  this  view 
also,  that  the  payments  to  he  made  to  a school  by 
tlic  public  authority  should  to  some  extent  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  teaching  1 — Oli,  certainly. 

25145.  And  to  a large  extent  1 — To  a large  extent. 

25146.  When  you  speak  of  abolishing  the  present 
form  of  the  results  system  you  don’t  at  all  contemplate 
a system  of  paying  every  teacher  in  the  country  a 
fixed  salary,  and  continuing  to  pay  him  that  whetlier 
his  work  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ? — I shoidd  not 
tliink  of  it  for  one  moment.  I think  the  inspection 
ought  to  deal  more  with  the  supervision  of  the  teacher 
in  the  act  of  teaching,  and  observing  the  methods  he 
adopts  in  the  school. 

25147.  You  are  aware  that  for  a time  in  England 
they  had  the  system  that  we  have  now,  but  that  by 
common  consent  it  was  given  up? — Yes. 

25148.  And  that  there  is  no  one  who  regrets  the 
change  ? — No  one  now  regrets  the  change. 

25149.  Do  younotthinkthat  ifthe  payment  was  to  be 
made  in  the  wayyousuggest^thepaymentshould  depend, 
not  merely  upon  the  teaching  of  the  various  suljjects 
of  the  school  programme,  but  also  to  some  extent 
upon  the  general  order  and  neatness,  and  what  we 
niay  call  the  tone  of  the  school  1 — Quite  so,  yes,  your 
Grace. 

25150.  I put  that  same  question  to  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  in  London,  and  he  expressed  himself  strongly 
in  favour  of  such  a form  of  payment : I understand 


you  take  the  same  view  ? — J always  in  my  inspection  Dublin, 

of  schools  that  are  not  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board,  take  into  consideration  the  tone  of  the  school  1- 

as  well  as  the  discipline  and  order,  and  the  time  table  ^ 

and  other  matters  that  affect  the  management  of  the  ’ 

seliool  in  a general  way. 

25151.  Unfortunately  at  present  a school  may  be 
very  backward  in  all  these  imiiortant  respects  and  yet 
may  get  the  very  highest  or  almost  the  highest  lesults 
fees,  if  only  the  children  are  able  to  answer  a certain 
number  of  questions  out  of  a book? — That  is  one  of 
the  worst  blots  of  tlie  present  system. 

2-5162.  And  on  the  other  hand  a school  that  is  in 
every  proper  sense  of  the  word  a model  school,  and 
doing  splendid  work  for  the  children  educationally,  , 

civilising  them,  if  one  may  say  so,  may  not  be  able 
to  earn  very  much  money  because  it  may  not 
produce  the  same  results  in  the  form  of  getting  cut- 
und-dry  answering  from  tlie  books? — Y’es,  those  are 
vital  defects. 

25153.  You  told  us  about  the  answers  you  got  to 
the  different  questions  on  the  query  sheet  that  you 
seat  round.  I notice  in  a number  of  instances  a 
small  number  of  schools  able  to  answer  “Yes,”  that 
is,  that  thoy  had  tliose  particular  branches  of  school 
work  which  you  asked  about ; but  it  was  always  a 
minority? — Yes,  a small  minority. 

25154.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  whetlier  it  is 
the  same  set  of  schools  that  enter  into  the  comjiosition 
of  these  minorities  in  the  various  cases  : is  it.  I mean, 
that  when  one  oi'  two  schools  had  cooking,  one  or  two 
had  drawing,  one  or  two  had  something  else,  each  of 
these  schools  had  only  one  of  these  special  subjects; 
or  did  you  find  that  there  were  some  schools  that  were 
able  to  give  afiirmative  answers  to  a number  of  the 
queries? — Tlie  latter;  they  were  able  to  give  an 
alllrmative  -answer  to  a number  of  queries.  There 
are  very  few  schools  that  take  up  one  special  subject. 

Nearly  all  such  schools  take  up  two  or  tliree 
special  subjects,  and  most  of  them  have  kinder- 
garten, and  manual  training  in  the  elementary  form. 

But  I would  wish  to  observe  also  that  those  schools 
which  have  taken  up  manual  training  and  cookery 
and  other  subjects  are  at  the  same  time  the  very  best 
schools  if  looked  at  merely  from  the  literary  point  of 
view. 

25155.  You  mav.  have  seen  the  evidence  we  took 
in  England,  we  found  the  opinion  universal,  and  the 
Scotch  evidence  was  possibly  even  more  emphatic, 
that-wherever  manual  and  practical  instruction  was 
introduced,  there  was  a marked  improvement  in  the 
work  of  tlie  school  generally  ? — Certainly.  I should 
exp<ict  this. 

25156.  Ill  answering  the  questions  on  your  query 
sheet,  did  the  schools  confine  themselves  to  saying 
“ Yes  ” or  “ No,”  or  did  they  give  reasons  for  their 
views  1 — A good  many  of  them  gave  reasons,  there 
were  some  of  the  queries  that  did  not  require  reasons ; 

I should  say  oae-tlih'd  gave  reasons. 

25157.  You  say  that  a number  of  the  schools 
objected  to  having  drawing  made  a compulsory 
subject,  were  there  any  reasons  given  for  objecting 
to  it? — No  reasons,  except  in  about  four  or  five 
instances : one  school  manager,  who  has,  perhajjs  the. 
largest  if  not  the  best  school,  who  has  certainly,  I 
should  say,  one  of  the  three  best  schools  in  the  united 
dioceses,  exjiressed  himself  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
compulsory  freehand  drawing. 

25158.  I meant  to  ask  rather  about  those  who  gave 
the  negative  answers? — They  gave  only  the  answer 
“ No,”  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

25159.  Can  you  say  whether  those  were  schools  in 
which  drawing  is  at  present  taught  ? — I could  not, 
your  Grace. 

25160.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  manager 
who  has  drawing  actually  taught  in  his  school  would 
say  that  it  should  not  be  made  a compulsory  subject? 

— Most  unlikely. 

25161.  Do  you  think  it  is  clearly  understood 
amongst  the  managers  of  your  schools,  because  I don’t 
3 D 
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Dublin.  think  it  is  at  all  generally  understood,  that  when  we 
.Voi>7iTi897.  speak  of  drawing,  what  we  have  in  view  is  not  artistic 
. work,  but  drawing  of  a totally  different  character, 
Tri$tram''i>  £>  ^ elementary  schools  1 — Well,  I should  say 

' ’ ' ■ most  of  our  managers  have  a clear  perception  os  to 
what  is  meant. 

25162.  If  a manager  tlrouglit  it  was  artistic  draw- 
ing that  was  in  question,  he  would  naturally  say  no  1 
• — Cei'tsiinly,  as  unnecessaiy  and  wasteful  of  time. 

25163.  About  manual  instruction,  some  of  your 
managers  said  they  were  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  it,  but  not  to  any  such  extent  that  it  would 
introduce  the  teaching  of  trades  ; do  you  think  there 
is  any  general  idea  amongst  your  friends  tliat  when 
manual  instruction  in  woodwork  is  talked  of,  there  is 
any  reference  to  the  teaching  of  trades! — I do  think 
there  is  such  an  idea,  because  it  was  at  first  not  known 
as  manual  instruction.  It  was  known  as  technical 
instruction,  and  the  expression  technical  instruction 
leads  to  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding. 

25164.  You  know  that  in  connection  with  thi.s 
Commission  we  have  from  the  beginning  done  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  those  two  itieas  perfectly 
distinct? — So  I saw  by  the  evidence. 

25165.  The  word  “technical”  does  not  occur  in 
thn  warrant  of  our  Commission  ; by  technical  instruc- 
tion, in  the  sense  in  which  you  very  pi'oiierly  object 
to  its  being  brought  into  a primary  school,  you 
probably  mean  instruction  directed  to  the  work  of  a 
particular  trade  1 — Yes. 

25166.  By  manual  and  practical  iiistruction  you 
mean  that  kind  of  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and 
of  the  faculties  generally,  which  would  be  of  use  to  a 
person  in  after-life,  no  matter  what  particular  trade 
he  may  go  to,  or  even  if  he  does  Jiot  go  to  any  trade 
at  all : for  instance,  you  would  pi'obably  think  it  might 
be  of  use  to  clergymen,  or  doctors,  or  la^vyers? — 
Quite  so,  as  strengthening  mental  training. 

25167.  And  it  does  this,  in  addition  to  giving 
people  habits  of  neatness,  of  order,  and  of  accuracy, 
which  are  useful  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  are  unfor- 
tunately now  .sadly  needed  in  most  walks  of  life  in 
this  country  1 — Yes. 

25168.  You  know  something  of  the  M’ork  of  tlie 
training  colleges! — I do,  a great  deal. 

2516k  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  whether 
our  training  college  work  is  going  on  right  lines — I 
am  not,  of  course,  speaking  specially  of  the  training 
college  of  your  church,  the  college  in  Kildare-place, 
but  of  the  general  system  : do  vou  think  that  the 


many  subjects,  is  all  wrong? — Oh, yes,  seventeen  com., 
pulsory  subjects  are  too  many. 

25172.  Y’ou  mentioned  that  agriculture  was  taught 
in  a number  of  your  schools ; you  are  ])robubIy  aware, 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  agricul- 
ture, or  what'  is  called  agiioulture,  is  compulsory  in 
rural  schools  ? — Agriculture  from  books. 

25173.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been 
taken  up  in  schools  where  they  wei-e  fi'ce  to  take  it  up 
or  not  1 — I am  very  much  afraid  in  a great  many 
cases  it  was  token  up  for  the  results  fees. 

25174.  This  subject  may  be  taught  in  town  schools? 
— Yes,  just  as  weli  as  in  the  country  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system. 

25175.  Aud,  being  wliat  it  is,  it  can  he  taught  per- 
haps almost  as  usefully  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  as  in  the  coimtiy  ? — Quite  so. 

25176.  Now,  as  to  haiidicrait,  I know  that  your 
training  college  in  'Kildare-place  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Ireland  where  the  subject  known  as  handi- 
craft is  taught? — Yes. 

25177.  Have  yorr  observed  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  who  were  trained  in  that  college 
to  introduce  this  subject  afterwards  into  their  schools  ? 

111  two  or  three  in.stances  only;  1 have  in  the 

united  dioceses  pei'liaps  about  sixty  teachers  who  were 
trained  in  Kildare-place,  and  out  of  those  sixty  teachers 
I have  not  observed,  on  the  pa.rt  of  certainly  iiiorc 
than  half  a <lozen,  any  attempt  to  teach  it. 

25178.  Have  you  looked  into  the  merits  of  the 
handicraft  course  as  formulated  in  the  existing  pro- 
gramme? — I have  thought  a little  on  the  subject  and 
read  a good  deal. 

25179.  Yotiknow  something  of  the  Sloyd system? — 

I know  its  leading  principles. 

25180.  Comparing  the  National  Education  Board's 
jiresent  system  of  handicraft  with  Sloyd,  which  do  you 
think  represents  the  proper  system  to  introduce  into 
schools  ?— Unquestionably  Sloyd  from  its  educational 
effect. 

'25181.  You  agree  the  present  handicraft  course  of 
the  Board  is  not  really  educational? — It  i.s  not. 

25182.  Don’t  you  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  calcu 
lated  to  set  the  pirblic  mind  astray  about  all  this 
question  of  M-oodwork  in  schools,  and  that  it  has,  in  , 
fact,  clone  a great  deal  of  mischief  in  this  way  ?— Yes, 
it  has  created  a great  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
parents  and  others  which  it  will  take  years  to  eradicate. 

25183.  It  is  not  wanting  in  almost  all  the  elements 
of  an  educatiouirl  course  of  woodwork ; it  does  not  go 


system  as  it  is  worked  out  in  the  training  colleges,  of  side  by  side  with  drawing? — No. 
which  the.  Kildare-place  college  is  one,  is  likely  to  put  25184.  They  made  a mistake,  I believe,  as  to  that 
before  tlie  minds  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  under  train-  requirement  even  in  Sweden,  but  they  are  getting 

ing,  that  they  have  come  up  to  the  college  to  he  clear  of  it  now : but  even  apart  from  that,  apart  from 

taught  a certain  number  of  subjects;  rather  than  tlut  the  absence  of  all  connection  with  drawing,  the  system 

they  come  there  to  be  shown  how  to  teach  the  children  of  woodwork,  the  system  that  we  no'v  have,  is  not  an 

in  their  schools! — I think  I expressed  that  in  my  educational  system ? — No,  there  is  nothing  that  leads 

reply  to  the  Chairman ; I said  that  unfortunately  the  up  to  it,  and  it  does  not  lead  up  to  anything  else ; it 

training  colleges  were  at  present  places  rather  for  is  not  taught  on  a practical  principle, 

preparing  for  an  examinatioi:  than  for  ]jreparing  for  25185.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  stood  alone  in 
teaching,  and  they  are  looked  upon  to  a certain  extent  recommending  that  a fee  should  be  paid  for  drawing, 
as  a modified  university.  even  though  the  teacher  had  not  a certificate? — I 

25170.  You  would  be  anxious  to  see  that  system  thoirght  it  might  be  so. 
totally  changed? — Entirely  changed.  25186.  'When  you  see  all  our  published  evidence, 

25171.  I may  tell  you  that  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  you  will  find  prettyplain  proof  that  you  are  very  far 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland  said  to  me  when  we  from  being  alone  in  that  view  ? — I am  glad  to  know  it. 
were  there  last  month : “If  through  the  machinery  25187.  Mr.  Molloy. — Could  you  give  me  any  idea 
of  this  Commission  yoir  can  get  that  reform  carried  of  how  many  untrained  teachei-s  are  teaching  under 
out” — I had  e.vpressed  to  him  my  view  that  the  your  Board? — Not  more  than  twenty, 

whole  thing  is  wrong,  and  my  hope  that  this  Coramis-  25188.  And  those  now  in  office  were  chiefly  trained 
sion,  if  it  took  that  view,  might  be  the  means  of  having  at  Kildare-place  ? — If  you  take  200  as  tlie  figure,  you 

the  system  set  right — “ the  Commission  will  have  the  get  about  sixty  trained  at>  Kildare-place,  fifty  at 

credit  of  effecting  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  that  Marlborough-street,  twenty  under  the  old  Church 

could  be  effected  for  education  in  the  United  Education  Society,  before  Kildare-place  was  a Goveru- 

kingdom  ” ; be  mentioned,  too,  that  for  years  some  of  ment  institution,  and  the  i-emainder  at  small  training 

the  inspectors  both  of  the  English  and  of  the  Scotch  colleges  throughout  the  country  or  untrained. 

Departments  had  been  pressing  that  view  upon  the"  25189.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  those  trained 
educational  authorities,  but  could  not  get  them  to  under  the  old  Church  Education  Society  coming  up 
adopt  it : now  you  are  quite  decided  that  this  system,  ' now  to  Kildare-place? — There  is  not;  in  fact  some 
giving  such  prominence  to  the  mere  teaching  of  so  come  up  every  year. 
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25190.  Chairman. — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extendbig  manual 
instruction  and  training  in  connection  with  the 
National  system  of  education  ? — I think  it  would  be 
the  unprepavedness  of  the  present  teachers,  and  of 
course  they  are  natuvaliy  reluctsmt  to  take  up  fresh 
subjects,  if  they  could  avoid  it,  _ 

25191.  You  thiuk,  I believe,  that  whilst  the  feeling 
and  interest  of  the  teacher.?  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  improvements,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  make  some  of  the  changes  gradually,  in 
<;rder  to  introduce  manual  in.struction  and  matters  of 
that  sort.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  could  bo 
done ; what  concession  should  be  made  to  the  teachers  ? 

I think  it  oujrlu;  to  be  made  as  easy  for  the  ]>resent 

teachers  as  possible,  and  I think  we  ought  to  go  as 
far  as  possible  to  meet  them.  They  ought  to  get 
facilities  for  acquiring  certificates  in  special  subjects. 

25192.  In  what  way? — That  is  a matter  of  detail 
on  which  I could  hardly  give  an  opinion,  whether 
bv  local  classes  under  special  teachers.  I think 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attend  short  courses 
of  instruction.  I am  aware  that  already,  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  teachers  were 
allowed  to  go  to  London  for  a short  time,  and  their 
expenses  were  paid,  if  I mistake  not,  to  get  a short 
course  in  the  laboratory  there,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a 
similar  course  might  be  adopted  if  any  special  subject 
was  to  be  worked  up  ; they  might  in  the  Easter  holi- 
days or  Midsummer  holidays  get  a sliort  course  of 
training  in  DubUn  or  Belfast  or  Cork. 

25193.  Where  iu  Dublin  could  the  means  be  found 
of  givinff  . them  such  instruction  as  you  have  in  your 
mind  ?— I suppose  the  College  of  Science  would  do. 

25194.  It  would  do  lor  certain  things,  but  not  for 
the  training  in  woodwork? — We  have  technical 
scliools  here  which  might  be  e,vailable,  and  if  the 
thing  is  wortli  doing  it  is  worth  the  while  of  tho 
State  to  expend  what  is  needful  to  get  it  clone  ; but 
the  teehiucal  schools  here,  which  are  not  availed  of 
quite  to  the  extent  tliey  might  be,  are  very 
efficient  in  that  respect.  I was  thinking  partly  of 
teachers,  for  instance,  who  had  not  had  kindergarten 
training  and  who  might  get,  not  at  their  own  expense 
if  necessary,  a gt  ouuding  in  kindergarten,  and  so  those 
who  had  never  learned  drawing  efficiently  enough  to 
teach -it  might  get  further  instruction  in  drawing; 
that  would  facilitate  its  introduction  into  some  schools 
where  the  teachers  at  present  are  not  quite  ready  to 
do  it. 

25195.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with 
regard  to  jiaymeut  to  teachers  for  these  special 
subjects?— Well,  I suppose  you  don’t  want  to  increase 
the  proportion  that  depends  upon  results  examina- 
tions. I see  that  lias  been  suggested  in  some  portions 
of  the  evidence.  It  w-as  suggested  that  result  fees 
should  be  increased;  but  I think  no  larger  proportion 
of  the  teachers’  salary  ought  to  depend  on  result  fees 
than  at  present.  If  you  give  them  more  subjects  to 
teach  I think  yon  will  have  to  give  them  assistants 
for  a smaller  average.  That  is  one  difficulty  that  will 
meet  you  at  once.  The  average  of  seventy,  with  a 
variety  of  classes  in  a school  at  pi-esent  is  very  hard 
work  for  a teacher,  and  if  you  introduce  kinder- 
gai-ten  to  the  extent  that  I think  it  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  allow  an 
assistant  at  an  early  stage. 

25196.  That  is  more  a matter  for  the  Treasury  than 
the  National  Board,  I undemtand.  Do  you  think  that 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  finding  time,  by 
dismissing  the  junior  classes  while  the  higher  classes 
are  getting  instruction  in  either  manual  or  scientific 
work  ?— That  might  be  done,  but  I don’t  think  you 
could  well  shorten  the  hours  for  any  except  infants. 
I don’t  know  that  they  are  too  long  for  the  stages 
above  that.  _ ■ 

25197.  Supposing  the  shortening  consisted  of  only. 


one  or  two  hours  in  the  week? — I think  that  would 
be  no  very  serious  loss.  It  is  not  just  the  amount  of 
time  that  children  spend  in  school  that  tells. 

25198.  The  amount  of  time  that  is  suggested  should 
he  given  to  manual  instruction,  or  in  point  of  fact 
that  is  given  to  manual  instruction,  where  it  is 
practised,  I don’t  think  as  a rule  exceeds  two  hours  a 
week;  therefore  that  is  all  that  for  that  one  subject 
would  require  to  be  gained  ; and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  suggested  it  could  be  gained  by  only  taking  one 
hour  ofl’ the  ordinary  work  and  giving  one  additional 
hour,  which  I suppose  the  teacher  would  expect  to  be 
paid  for  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  work  ? — I 
thiuk  that  would  be  very  reasonable. 

25199.  Now  with  regard  to  drawing,  are  you  in 
favour  of  making  drawing  a compulsory  subject? — I 
consider  drawing  ought  to  be  as  necessary  a subject 
in  every  school  as  writing,  not  merely  for  the  thing 
taught  but  for  its  effects  upon  the  whole  work  of  the 
school  and  the  whole  habits  of  the  child.  I believe 
there  is  no  part  of  the  school  work  that  would  not  be 
better  done  where  drawing  is  efficiently  taught. 

25200.  Are  you  in  favour  of  making  some  portion 
of  the  kindergarten  system  compulsory  in  all  schools 
attended  by  infants? — Certainly;  at  present  kinder- 
garten is  only  taught  in  a small  proportion  of  the 
schools ; for  instance  in  mixed  schools,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  girls’  schools  with  a substantial 
minority  of  infants,  no  kindergarten  is  taught  there, 
and  it  would  make  the  life  of  - children  and  the  school 
much  brighter.  Little  ones  have  often  to  drag 
through  the  weary  hours  with  the  oMer  ones,  with 
nothing  of  the  variety  that  makes  the  infant  school 
so  attractive.  My  own  observation  is  that  it  is  much 
easier  now  to  secure  a better  attendance  in  infant 
schools  shice  the  kindergarten  was  introduced.  I 
believe  the  children  love  the  sclioolwork,  it  is  so  much 
brighter  and  more  attractive. 

25201.  It  sharpened  tho  intelligence  of  the 
children  as  regards  literary  work?— I think  it 
does.  I believe  all  tlie  work  afterwards  will  be  more 
intelligently  done. 

25202.  Do  you  think  that  Idndergarten  work  should 
be  continued  in  the  second  and  third  classes  in  the 
ordinary  boys’  and  girls’,  schools? — Where  children 
come  to  school  at  an  early  age,  as  they  do  with 
us,  they  reach  second  and  third  class  quite 
early.  Some  of  them  reach  the  third  class  in  their 
eighth  year,  and  at  that  age  it  would  be  a great 
brightening  to  their  lives ; besides  at  present  such  a 
subject  as  drawing  is  stopped  off  when  they  pass  from 
kindergarten  and  before  they  come  to  drawing  in  the 
older  school. 

25203.  There  is  a gap  ? — There  is  a gap  there.  I 
suppose  the  teachers  would  make  a little  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  hoys’  school  teachers  would  hardly  like 
to  have  to  learn  kindergarten,  hut  I believe  it  would 
be  good  for  themselves  and  for  the  wliole  work  of  the 
school. 

25204.  I see  by  your  memorandum  that  you  differ 
in  opinion  as  regards  needlework  from  a great  many 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  us,  inasmuch  as  you 
think  that  wliile  in  the  present  schools  the  standard 
is  enough,  in  other  schools  you  would  increase  it  ? — 
Yes;  I suppose  there  maybe  a difficulty  in  getting 
the  present  standard  reached  in  some  weak  schools 
and  especially  mixed  schools ; but  I am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  nearly  as  much  as  might  .be 
done  with  the  time  prescribed. 

25205.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  or  quality  of  the 
work  ? — I mean  the  standard  reached.  I don’t  mean 
merely  the  amount ; they  could  not  possibly  spend  .a 
year  on  the  quantity  prescribed,  but  the  standard 
reached  is  not  nearly  as  high  as  might  be  obtained. 

25206.  Do  you  think  that  the  hours  could  be 
shortened  with  advantage  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think 
the  low  standard  has  lowered  the  ideal  of  both  teachers 
3 D 2 
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Di^n.  and  children  as  to  what  ought  to  be  accomplished  in 
II,  1S37.  the  matter  of  needlework,  andjrist  because  they  have  so 
Rev  GiTbert  grudgingly.  I believe 

Mahaffv,  AH,  some  cases  the  time  is  cribbed  from  the  sewing  for 
■ ’ ' other  subjects. 

2520i.  The  result  of  the  evidence  we  have  taken 
in  England  and  Scotland  is  that  they  already  give  less 
time  to  needlework  there  than  you  do  here,  and  yet 
they  consider  it  to  be  enough  j three  hours  a week  is 
the  English  standard  ? — I certainly  would  not  like  to 
exchange  that  for  six  half  hours.  I think  few  of  our 
girls  learn  to  sew  well  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
it.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  they  were  dragged  up  to  a 
certain  point  rather  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  they  don’t  turn  back  to  it  with 
pleasure  afterwards ; few  of  them  are  fit  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  needle  or  go  on  to  advanced  needlework. 
I have  heard  it  stated  on  the  authority  of  a good 
teaclier  that  in  about  two  months’  time  in  a good 
school  the  present  standard  could  be  reached — the 
present  standard  in  about  two  months’  work  in  the 
year.  It  is  hard  to  get  up  entliiTsiasm  for  needlework 
in  any  quarter.  I noticed  someone  here  mentioned 
that  the  parents  won’t  provide  the  material  for  needle- 
work. 1 found  that  dihculty,  but  it  seemed  tome 
tliat  if  the  children  had  learned  to  tio  the  needlework 
well,  and  the  parents  were  not  afraid  of  the  material 
being  sacrificed,  they  might  be  more  ready  to  supply 
it. 

25208.  Don’t  you  think  the  real  reason  is  the 
parents  are  rather  ashamed  of  sending  dilapidated 
materials  to  the  school  for  people  to  see  1 — I am  re- 
ferring to  new  material. 

25209.  I think  that  the  answeryou  are  referring  to  is 
about  articles  that  are  sent  to  be  darned.  In  Ireland 
that  was  the  great  objection ; but  I think  in  Seotlaud 
there  did  not  appear  to  bs  that  difficulty  You 
certainly  would  not  get  that  here ; but  I am  speaking 
of  new  material,  all  sorts  of  devices  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  In  one  school  the  children  were  given  as  a bribe 
the  garment  when  it  was  finished,  to  coax  them  to 
learn  to  sew.  My  answer  was  that  they  must  learn 
to  sew,  come  what  may,  and  I certainly  would  not 
bribe  tliem  to  do  it. 

25210.  I believe  that  you  think  there  should  be  a 
second  optional  standard  in  needlework,  for  which 
further  results  fees  sliould  be  paid  1 — I do  ; I don’t 

know  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  carry  that  out 

either  to  have  two  standaa-ds,  one  applicable  to  poor  and 
weak  schools,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector, 
might  be  let  off  with  a lower  standard,  and  others 
more  advanced ; or  else  divide  it  into  t%vo  portions,  the 
second  one  having  a special  results  fee  attached  to  it 
as  an  encouragment  to  go  on  to  higher  needlework. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  a 
skilled  needleworker  into  the  school.  Some  teachers, 
when  raoiiitresses  themselves,  did  not  get  a fair  chance 
to  learn  needlework  well,  and  can  barely  teach  it,  and 
I think  if  we  could  .introduce  trained  teachers  in 
needlework  it  would  stimulate  them  in  that  direction, 
giving  them  an  additional  fee  for  some  advanced  type 
of  needlework. 

25211.  You  are  in  favour  of  introducing  an 
advanced  type  of  needlework  into  tlie  schools  1 — Cer- 
tainly ; I think  it  is  the  most  obvious  form  of  manual 
instruction  to  introduce.  I am  afraid  what  lias  been 
reached  hitiierto  has  been  very  low  in  ordinary  town 
schools.  I would  strongly  urge  the  appointment  of 
lady  inspectresses  of  needlework.  I think  one  of 
the  weak  points  at  .present  is  this  ; on  the  day  of  the 
examination,  often  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  there 
comes  in  this  examination  in  needlework,  and  every- 
body is  over-strained  and  tired;  the  inspectors  are 
straining  their  remaining  energies  to  criticise  the 
needlework,  and  I don’t  think  that  is  very  satis- 
factory. I would  be  strongly  inclined  to  separate  it 
entirely  from  the  results  examination,  and  have  a 
separate,  distinct  day  and  time  of  the  year  for  the 
results  inspection  of  needlework,  when  they  would 
have  their  thoughts  concentrated  on  the  subject. 


25212.  Would  you  pay  them  accordingly? — I would 
make  that  part  of  the  results  system,  but  I would 
have  lady  inspectors  and  have  a distinct  clay. 

25218.  Where  would  you  obtain  the  ladies  from? 
— That  is  a question  for  the  Board,  and  not  for  me. 

25214.  Can  you  not  suggest ; could  you  get  volun- 
teers ? — I don’t  see  why  they  should  do  voluntary 
work  for  the  State  in  such  an 'important  matter. 

25215.  Your  idea  is  that  you  should  have  lady  in- 
spectors,  who  should  _only  take  needlework,  to  be  in 
the  same  iiosition  as  the  ordinary  inspectors,  goiivr 
about  the  country,  having  each  a district?  — 
Certainly. 

25216.  Salaried  officers? — Cerfeiinly ; I see  no 
reason  against  that,  but  everything  for  it. 

25217 . I think  that  you  have  formed  some  opinion  oi  t 
tlie  subject  of  sending  specialist  lecturers  to  schools  ; 
you  have  seen  it  in  England?— I am  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  work  of  English  schools;  I have 
visited  a few,  but  not  much  ; but  I believe  it  would 
be  a desirable  tiling  to  do,  and  even  if  the  amount  of 
information  conveyed  might  not  be  very  great,  still  it 
would  open  the  minds  of  the  children  in  certain  direc- 
tions. 

25218.  I den’t  think  that  we  have  had  that  sugges- 
tion made  to  us  by  anybody — in  that  form,  at  all  events; 
would  you  have  the  lecturer  lecture  on  one  subject 
only? — One  sub;ect — for  instance,  “ health,”  rho 
lecturer  to  give  a course  of  three  to  six  lectures  in  the 
school.  I believe  it  would  be  most  invaluable,  on 
“hygiene”  and  “housekeeping,”  for  instance.  It 
would  wake  up  the  intelligence  of  the  children  on 
matters  of  common  life ; and  for  the  boys  an 
occasional  short  course  of  lectures  on  mechanics  would 
open  their  minds  very  much. 

25219.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  having  the 
teachers  trained  to  give  instruction  in  those  sort  of 
things  themselves?  yYes  ; but  it  is  very  hard  to  go 
back  on  the  past  where  your  teachers  aie  out  of  train- 
ing. I certainly  wquld  do  it  in  training  colleges. 

25220.  It  has  been  suggested  that  classes  sliould  he 
established  on  Saturdays,  or  on  suitable  afternoons,. 

where  teachers  should  get  instruction  in  classes? 

That  is  practically  my  suggestion  already. 

25221.  You  think  that  this  system  of  specialist 

lecturers  is  something  quite  apart  from  that? I do  ; 

it  is  for  the  children  rather  than  for  the  teacliers^ 
short  illustrated  lectures ; it  would  give  increased 
brightness  to  school  life.  I am  sure  that  many  child- 
ren have  had  their  thoughts  awakened  on  some  prac- 
tical subject  by  one  lecture  they  heard,  which  setthenv 
tliinking,  and  helped  them  in  all  their  life. 

25222.  What  suggestion  can  you  offer  as  to  an 
alteration  of  the  system  with  regard  to  payment,  in 
a different  way  tlian  by  a system  of  results  fees  and 
individual  examination? — I believe  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  abolish  altogether  the  ])ayment  by 
results.  I have  been  working  in  schools  both  before 
and  since  the  results  system  was  adopted,  and  I am 
fully  persuaded  that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  results 
system  has  greatly  improved  the  type  of  education  in 
the  country.  Of  course  it  does  press  a little  hard 
sometimes,  where,  for  instance,  the  boy  who  is  pliy.si- 
caily  and  intellectually  weak  has  to  be  brought  up  to 
a certain  standard — I am  afraid  it  means  a little  high 
pressure.  And  of  course  it  means  liigh  pressure  with 
dilatory  teachers  who  take  it  easy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  But  where  the  work  has  been  done  honestly 
all  the  year  round  it  has  not  pressed  unduly. 

25223.  Some  people  think  that  the  results  system- 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  teachers  devote  them- 
selves more  to  the  stupid  children,  in  order  to  enable- 
them  to  earn  more  money  by  bringing  them  on;  on 
the  other  hand,  some  people  appear  to  have  just  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  to  think  that  a system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  on  individual  examination  tends  to 
tempt  the  teacher  to  devote  himself  more  to  the 
bright  children?— I think  the  temptation  lies  in  both 
directions  ; on  the  one  hand  I think  there  has  been  a- 
temptation  to  introduce  extra  branches  in  order  to 
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<»ain  the  extra  results  fees,  and  in  that  case  the 
ordinary  course  would  be  neglected. 

25224.  And  the  teacher  would  devote  himself  to 
the  bright  children  ? — Yes,  giving  them  extra  classes ; 
and,  of  course,  parents  are  a little  jealous  beenuse 
other  children  are  getting  more  time  than  theirs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a iittlo  bit  of 
a tendency  with  a conscientious  teacher  that  the 
smarter  ones  would  be  kept  back  towards  the 
level  of  the  others  ; that  would  be  the  danger  into 
which  a conscientious  teacher  would  fall  in  the  desire 
to  do  the  best  for  all  of  them. 

25225.  You  think  that  in  Ireland  that  the  small  de- 
mand for  skilled  labourin  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  tlie  tendericy  to  despise  toil  of  the  hands,  arc  diffi- 
culties which  have  to  be  met  1 — Yes  ; for  instance, 
here  in  Dublin  it  is  bard  to  get  the  children  to  see  the 
value  of  skilled  training  of  any  sort,  for  they  don’t 
know  to  what  they  may  go — the  trades  are  mostly 
over-stocked.  We  clergy  feel  that  when  it  comes  to 
tlie  time  to  send  them  away  from  school ; it  is  very 
liard  to  get  employment  for  them.  For  instance, 
many  parents  don’t  see  the  value  of  drawing 
for  their  children — they  don't  see  in  what  direc- 
tion it  can  help  them.  I can  imagine,  in  a 
manufacturing  centre  like  Belfast,  they  may  readilv 
see  the  value  of  it,  but  in  country  places  it  will  be 
harder  to  get  them  to  see  the  value  of  this  manual 
trainiu".  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  parts  of  the 
country  a tendency  to  despise  trailes — parents  want  to 
make  their  boys  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  don’t  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  put  them  to  trades.  That,  I 
think,  will  make  a difficulty  for  another  class.  The 
needs  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country  will  have  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  any  system  you  introduce. 

25226.  llev.  Dr.  Wilson. — On  the  question  of  the 
hour  at  which  you  dismiss  the  infants  and  members  of 
the  junior  classes,  would  you  not  think  it  better  to 
liave  the  liours  of  the  school  very  much  reduced.  Is 
it  not  too  long  for  a little  child  to  be  in  school  from 
ten  to  three  ? — It  may  be  for  infants  ; but  if  voii 
reduce  the  hours  for  infants  while  retaining  them  for 
other  classes,  you  are  at  once  met  with  the  difficulty 
that  the  little  ones  have  to  remain  for  the  elder  ones. 

25227.  It  is  surely  bad  for  the  health  of  the  child- 
ren to  be  so  long  eontined,  and,  as  they  are  there  doing 
almost  nothing,  they  are  only  creating  noise  in  the 
school,  and  interfering  with  the  senior  classes? — That 
is.  in  the  absence  of  kindergarten  teaching,  but  not 
where  the  infant  school  is  worked  brightly,  as  it  can 
be.  You  are  thinking  more  of  mixed  schools. 

25228.  I arn  thinking  of  the  ordinary  National 
school  ? — I think  the  kindei'garten  obvhites  weariness 
and  injury  to  health.  To  begin  with  little  children, 
you  let  them  out  to  play  two  or  three  times  a day,  and 
I would  say  in  the  city  here  they  are  a great  deal 
Ijetter  in  a biigbt  wholesome  schoolroom  than  in  the 
yaixls  or  on  the  stairs  of  tenement  houses. 

25229.  As  to  the  point  of  appointing  inspectors  of 
needlework,  I quite  agree  with  you  that  a lady  is  the 
proper  person  to  inspect  tliat,  .and  also  think  you 
ought  to  have  an  expert  to  teach  it.  But  to  guard 
against  the  clanger  of  having  that  needlework  of  too 
high  a class,  would  you  not  confine  it  to  plain  needle- 
work ? — I don’t  see  why  they  should,  if  they  learn  to 
do  advanced  needlework  well,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
do  plain  needlework  well,  and  many  of  our  people 
could  earn  by  advanced  needlework  if  they  only  knew 
how  to  do  it. 

25230.  CiiAiRMAK’, — I think  somebody  told  us  the 
other  day  that  children  who  could  do  advanced  needle- 
work well  could  not  hem  well? — I am  surprised  at 
that.  I have  found  recently  that  although  the  sewing 
machine  has  displaced  the  ordinary  handwork,  still  in 
more  advanced  types  of  needlework  tliere  is  a great 
deal  of  money  to  be  earned  if  our  people  are  only  pre- 
pared for  doing  it. 

25231.  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson. — As  to  the  question  of 
appointing  lady  inspectors,  that  would  be  a measure 
for  the  Treasury,  and  would  largely  go  to  duplicate 


the  expense  of  inspection,  which  I don’t  believe  the 
Treasury  will  accede  to.  But  suppose  this  Commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  introduce  a system  more  ex- 
tensively, of  cookery  and  of  laundry,  the  ladies  are  the 
proper  ins|iectors  for  all  of  these? — Yes. 

25232.  This  might  be  a point  in  connection  with 
the  manual  instruction,  and  the  expense  supplied  from 
the  funds  provided  for  it  ? — Hear,  he?.r.  The  State 
ought  not  to  grudge  the  money  for  these  things,  for  it 
will  enable  people  to  earn  more  and  make  their  home 
life  brighter. 

25233.  Mr.MoLLOY. — You  spoke  aboutashortcourse 
of  training,  do  you  mean  a short  course  in  connection 
with  existing  training  colleges  or  carried  on  inde- 
pendently in  the  present  colleges  ? — I don’t  know  that 
the  present  training  colleges  would  be  exactly  in  a 
position  to  give  what  you  want.  You  are  aware  of 
what  I mentiooed  about  South  Kensington,  the 
teachers  being  brought  over  for  a fortnight  or  a month’s 
course. 

25234.  Yes,  but  did  you  contemplate  the  idea  of 
having  places  separate  from  the  existing  colleges  to 
which  the  teachers  might  come  for  their  course  of 
instruction  ? — If  necessary  it  could  be  in  the  training 
colleges,  but  I think  the  State  should  bear  the  expense 
of  giving  a short  course. 

25235.  If  there  were  evening  lectures  and  experi- 
ments carried  on  in  the  College  of  Science,  as  there 
were  fortiierly,  would  not  such  an  aiTangeinent  as  that 
serve  all  the  teachers  connected  witii  the  city  of 
Ibiblin? — I am  aware  that  when  these  lectures  went 
on  formerly  they  were  largely  attended  by  teachers,  I 
was  present  myself  at  some  of  them,  and  saw  a number 
of  teacliers  present.  There  were  popular  lectures  on. 
scientific  subjects,  some  admirable  lectures  on  Sound 
by  Professor  Barrett. 

2523C.  Unfortunately,  those  evening  lectures  were 
abandoned.  Similarly  could  not  the  Art  School,  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  be  largely 
utilised  for  the  instruction  of  our  teachers  dming  the 
evenings? — I am  sure  they  could.  I tliink  if  you 
were  to  request  the  heads  of  that  School  to  arrange  a 
short  course  of  lectures  that  would  be  suited  to  teach 
these  primary  teachers  the  simple  elementary  mode  of 
teaching  people  on  the  best  system,  I am  sure  you 
would  be  kindly  met  by  the  heads  of  tills  School. 

25237.  The  third  school  you  indicated  was  the 
Technical  School,  but  I am  afraid  they  go  in  in  Kevin- 
street  largely  for  teaching  trades  ? — They  teach  geo- 
metrical drawing.  These  Schools  are  all  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Depai-tment,  and  also  in 
connection  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  and  some  of  uur  schoolmistresses  attend  there' 
to  learn  cookery  and  needlework. 

25238.  So  you  have  indicated  foursources  in  Dublin: 
that  could  Le  utilized? — Without  really  Increasing  the 
cost,  if  arrangements  were  made  during  the  holiday 
time  for  a daily  lecture  for  a week  for  a number  of 
teachers,  and  an  examination  held,  and  special  facilities 
offered  for  acquiring  certificates,  I am  sure  many  of 
them  would  a^’ail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

25239.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  National 
Board  recognises  a certificate  earned  on  proficiency  in 
mechanical  drawing  . in  Kevin-street  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that ; could  that  principle  not  be  extended  ? 

25240.  You  advocate  the  propiiety  of  having  kinder- 
garten throughout  the  ordinary  schools? — Yes. 

' 25241.  And  not  confined  to  the  junior  pupils,  but- 

some  suitable  forms  of  it  adapted  to  the  higher  classea 
also  ? — Y es. 

25242.  How  do  you  meet  the  difficulty  of  so  many 
schools  being  under  masters  ? — I don’t  see  why  a master 
should  scorn  to  learn  kindergarten.  Everywhere- 
infants  are  found,  their  school  life  should  be  brightened 
by  kindergarten.  Your  present  kindergarten  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  portion  of  the  kindergarten  system, 
and  this  would  be  the  selection  of  a poition  applicable 
to  all  schools. 

25243.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  children  on  the  National  School  rolls  are 
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jn  the  infant  sclioolSj  and  the  teachers  of  a large 
portion  of  tiiat  percentage  may  be  said  to  be  masters, 
do  you  not  think  that  in  the  training  colleges 
they  ought  to  extend  the  instruction  in  kindergarten 
to  the  masters  u’eH  as  the  mistresses  ? — I believe 
it  would  be  a training  that  would  be  most  valuable. 

25244.  And  kindergarten  drawing  would  lead  up  to 
other  knids  of  drawing  more  advanced  in  the  senior 
classes? — Yes.’  With  regard  to  that  q\iestion  I 
hardly  know  why  the  Board  do  not  go'  more  in  the 
direction  of  providing  assistants,  and  a little  less  in  the 
direction  of  moniti-esses.  1 imagine  that  without 
serious  increase  of  expense,  assistants  might  in  many 
cases  be  substituted  for  monitresses  with  great  advan- 
tage ; there  is  a rather  over-production  of  inonitresse.s, 
tliere  is  an  excessive  eagerness  amoiig  our  girls  to  be- 
come teachers,  numbers  of  them  never  can  be,  and  you 
will  have  to  kill  them  oft"  by  examinations.  You 
should  have  a hirger  number  of  assistiuits  and  fewer 
monitresses. 

25215.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  National 
Board  for  some  yem's  have  put  that  view  forward  to 
the  Treasury  and  repeater!  it  over  and  over  again 
without  much  success  ? — The  Treasury  seem  cu  hinder 
every  improvement. 

25246.  You  remark  that  drawing  is  as  necessary  as 
writing  1 — I do. 

25247.  Consequently  you  would  ha\'e  it  tauglit  in 
every  National  ydiool  throughout  the  country,  and 
with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  who 
are  not  qualified,  what  ste[is  would  you  take? — You 
would  have  to  deal  gently  with  them,  I daresay  many 
of  them  have  a sort  of  knowledge  of  diawiiig,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  have  not  got  encouragement  to 
do  it.  But  if  it  were  made  com]Julsory,  and  they  got 
this  short  course  in  the  art  of  teaching  dmwiiig,'  it 
■would  come  easier. 

25248.  You  advocate  iu  the  case  of  needlework  two 
•standards,  have  you  looked  into  the  requirements  of 
the  present  programme  ? — Yes,  I read  them  over. 

25249.  Have  you  also  looked  at  the  alternative 
scheme  for  sixth  class  girls  ? — I have  not,  that  means 
two  hours  a day,  that  is  too  long  a course,  I always 
thought  that  was  quite  an  excessive  time  to  be  given 
to  the  subject. 

25250.  Yon  reject  the  alternative  scheme,  which  is 
really  a higher  standard,  on  the  ground  of  excess  of 
time? — Yes,  and  I hold  a higher  standard  can  be 
reached  if  your  present  time  is  properly  utilised.  You 
must  have  teachers  who  know  how  to  teach  needlework ; 
there  is  much  more  pains  taken  now  to  see  that  the 
teachers  know  how  to  teach  needlework,  but  formerly 
it  was  not  so.  I think  the  monitresses  ought  to  be  in 
.advance  of  the  other  pupils. 

25251.  Of  course  you  are  aware  now  that  noedle- 
Avork  is  an  essential  qualification  for  recognition  ai; 
the  end  of  the  monitorial  coui-se  ? — Yes,  I know  it  is. 

25252.  And  in  that  way  a vast  improvement  has 
been  brought  about  ? — That  is  a great  improvemejit. 

25253.  The  Chairman  asked  you  how  many  hours 
for  needlework  you  would  have;  did  you  say  five 
hours  Avas  too  much  ? — It  is  not  too  much  really, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  I 
think  that  in  three  hours,  not  divided  into  half 
hours,  you  could  accora)5lish  your  present  pro- 
gramme without  any  difficulty;  but  the  half  hour  is 
too  short  a time,  especially  in  a subject  like  needle- 
work, •where  there  is  a great  deal  of  preparation  at 
the  beginning,  and  a gieat  deal  of  gabliering  up  at 
the  close. . , 

25254.  Do  you  not  think  it  could  be  more  effec- 
tively taught  in  classes,  nob  individually.  There  is  a 
system  called  drill  needlework,  by  whi^  one  teacher 
c-an  instruct  a large  number  of  pupils  at  once  ? — Tt 
seems  very  ingenious,  but  I am  afraid  you  would  have 
a great  unevenness  in  the  children’s  capacity.  If  you 
take  a given  class  of  children  you  will  find  they  are 
very  uneven  in  their  capacity  for  needlcAvork,  and  is 
it  not  unfair  to  keep  a cliild  that  happens  to  have  a 


genius  for  needlework  back  to  the  level  of  the  child 
who  can  hardly  ihi'ead  a needle. 

25255.  But  the  requirements  of  the  highest  class 
where  one  hour  a day  021I3'  is  given  to  needlework  are 
“ to  be  able  to  cut  out  a man’s  shirt,  and  any  article 
of  female  apparel,  and  to  exhibit  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency in  the  dilferent  branches  of  plain  sewing  and 
knitting.”  Is  not  that  a very  high  standiii'd? — You 
might  ^d  soraetliiiig  else  to  it  iu  the  way  of  special 
branches.  I think  if  you  Wiuit  theni  really  to  do 
those  things  well  they  ought  to  have  to  learn  to  do 
something  else  beyond  that. 

25256.  Something  else  beyond  that  the  National 
Board  thought  might  be  met  by  the  special  iudustrial 
j)rogramme,  such  as  lacemaking,  Mountniellick  work, 
and  art  needlework.  Tliat  branch,  however,  has 
turned  out  not  to  he  so  successful ; it  lias  been 
practically  abandoned,  and  under  the  altei'native 
scheme  dressmaking  came  in  and  imder-clothing, 
knitting,  and  general  repairing  of  garments;  you 
would  class  that  portion  of  it,  would  you  not,  in  the 
higher  standard  of  needlework — the  general  repairing 
of  garments  ? — I suppose  that  ought  to  be  included  iu 
the  ordmary  course. 

25257.  Dr.  Wilson  has  already  referred  to  this 
point,  that  if  cookery  and  laundry  and  needlework 
Avei'e  more  extensively  carried  out,  that  might  lead 
to  the  appointment  of  ladies  to  supervise  those 
branches? — I think  that  would  be  desirable  ; the  in- 
spection should  not  take  place  at  results  examination  ; 
there  should  be  an  intoiu  al  of  time  between  the  two. 

25258.  Jn  the  case  of  cookery  at  present  under  the 
four  teachers  who  have  been  trained  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Kildarc-street,  the  examination  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  two  months  course  ; you  would  suggest 
something  like  that  in  the  case  of  needlework  1 — 
I would. 

25259.  Would  you  also  suggest  thatthe  needlework 
should  be  legularly  carried  on  by  the  teacher  of 
the  school " — Yes,  I would  not  at  all  release  the 
ordinary  teacher  from  her  full  resj)onsibility. 

25260.  Pei'haps  you  are  not  aware  that  under  the 
existing  requirements  the  infants  may  be  dismissed 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  ordinary  school  time? 
T— I know  that,  but  for  the  reason  mentioned  we  do  not 
do  that.  But  Avhere  I have  establi.shed  an  infant  school 
recently  apart  from  the  others  I have  made  the  time 
a little  earliei’.  What  is  tlie  shortest  time? 

25261.  It  is  not  absolutely  defined? — I know  you 
are  allowed  to  count  the  ])laytime. 

25262.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  can  count  the 
playtime  in  the  four  hours  for  all  the  children?— It 
seems  hardly  v/ise  to  count  it  in  tire  case  of  the 
older  ones. 

25263.  Mr.  MoLLOY. — Some  educationists  call  the 
playground  the  rxncovered  schoolroom.  Pending  tlie 
appointment  of  these  lady  inspectors,  would  you 
think  it  advisable  to  extend  what  the  Commissionei's 
have  at  present,  organising  teachers  of  schools ; we 
har'e  two  lady  organisers  who  go  round  the  schools 
and  give  instruction  to  the  teachers? — I doubt  if  very 
much  will  come  of  that.  In  the  first  place  the 
teachers  don’t  always  welcome  ulie  aid  of  those  who 
come  iu  to  propose  changes.  I would  send  the  in- 
spector in  with  the  Board’s  warrant  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  work;  that  is  quite  a different  thing; 
but  Avhere  you  expect  a teacher  to  adopt  methods 
siiggeisted  by  a visitor  I doubt  the  success  of  the 
plan. 

25264.  Your  idea  up  to  the  present  has  been  partly 
met  by  the  National  Board,  for  they  have  a directress 
of  needlework,  Avho  confines  her  attention  vei-y  much 
to  the  industrial  department,  but  an  extension  of  that 
office  will  meet  youi*  point  1 — To  begin  Avitli,  it  is  not 
very  easy  for  any  , gentleman,  no  matter  how  ex- 
perienced, to  acquire  skill  in  needlework,  and  in  tiie 
second  place  I don’t  think  he  quite  commands  the 
confidence  of  teachers  or  children  as  to  his  knowing 
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25’265.  You  were  familiar  with  the  jnode  of  exami- 
nation prior  to  the  establisliment  of  results ; that  was 
a class  examination ; contrasting  that  with  the  present 
mode,  which  would  you  iirefev — which  did  more  good 
for  tlie  teachers  and  pupils  ? — I suppose  there  was  more 
educational  value  in  the  class  examination;  this 
other  perhaps  makes  the  teaclier  do  his  work  more 
tliorougUly.  I think  that  the  system  of  examining 
classes  for  i-esults  would  work  fairly  hy  sampling 
classes.  I remember  a Scotch  teacher  of  a Glasgow, 
school  describing  to  me  the  inspector’s  mode  there. 
He  introduced  him  to  a large  class.  “Now,”  said 
the  inspector,  “ pick  out  the  twelve  best  boys  in  the 
class.”  The  teacher  did.  “Now  pick  out  the  twelve 
worst.”  So  heclid.  “Nowpickoiitthemedium twelve. 
How  I will  examine  the  rest,”  the  inspector  said. 

25266.  The  Chairman  askeil  you  a question  wliether 
under  the  existing  i-esult  system  dull  pupils  got  more 
or  less  attention  from  the  teacher  than  the  bright 
jtupila  t — That  depends  very  much  on  the  conscience 
of  the  teacher. 

25267.  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  teacher  r.ather 
to  work  up  the  dull  pupils,  and  assume  that  the 
bright  boys  will  cam  the  result  fees  for  him  witlioiit 
any  attention  ? — That  is  a very  interesting  mathe- 
matical question,  but  T don't  know  the  figures.  The 
teachers  go  into  these  questions  more  closely  than 
I could  do.  I had  one  teacher  who  had  not  a single 
failure  in  his  school  for  five  or  six  years ; that  was  the 
case  of  a teacher  conscientiously  working  up  every 
boy,  hut  then  there  would  have  been  schools  where  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  that. 

25268.  A specialist  in  drawing  also  ? — Yes,  and  I 
think  his  teaching  of  drawing  favourably  afl’ected  tlie 
whole  work  of  the  school. 

2526&.  Your  teacher,  who  was  so  successful,  did  he 
take  up  many  extra  branches  ? — Scarcely  any ; he  was 
too  conscientious  to  do  that;  he  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  work  up  the  ordinary  subjects  well.  I never  went 
into  a calculation  wliether  he  made  more  or  less  money 
that  way  ; he  satisfied  his  conscience. 

25270.  You  are  disposed  to  say  that  the  taking  up 
of  a great  number  of  extra  subjects  may  interfere 
with  the  teaching  of  the  oixlinaiy  subjects  ? — Yes,  and 
I have  known  a teacher  to  take  up  extra  branches,  not 
from  a desire  of  making  money,  but  because  a neigh- 
bouring school  had  a number  of  extra  branches,  and 
he  could  not  afiord  to  liave  it  said  that  his  .scliooi  was 
taking  up  loss. 

25271.  Would  you  advocate  the  propriety  of  the 
National  Board  limiting  the  number  of  extras? — 

I would. 

25272.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  mana- 
gerial conduct  of  the  schools  ; a manager  who  wished  • 
to  take  up  a number  of  subjects  might  take  offence  at 
our  restricting  the  work  ? — I don’t  think  any  manager 
has  a right  to  exact  that  the  primary  system  should 
be  made  an  intermediate  system. 

25273.  Some  approach  in  the  direction  of  your 
new  has  already  been  made  by  the  National  Board 
and  the  inspection  staff  by  repeatedly  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  not  having  more  than  two  extras  ? — 

I think  it  should  be  attendant  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  primary  subjects  are  taught ; if  they  were 
not  taught  thoroughly  well  I would  put  a very  firm 
brake  on  the  extras.  I wonder  the  Board  have  not 
taken  more  care  hitherto  in  training  teachers  in  the 
art  of  teaching;  it  strikes  me  as  a curious  thing  that 
we_  should  get  teachers  with  first-class  certificates, 
which  certificates  only  certify  that  they  have  passed 
in  a number  of  subjects,  and  do  not  certify  that  they 
are  first-class  teachers  of  those  subjects.  I hope  more 
prominence  will  be  given  to  the  art  of  teaching  itself. 
Tlie  two  greatest  failures  I saw  in  a boys’  school  were 
men  who  had  come  out  of  the  training  college  with 
first-class  certificates  ; they  were  the  most  inefficient 
teachers  I ever  saw  in  a school. 

25274.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  must  be  a 
two  years’ coui-se  of  satisfactory  school  teaching  on,  the 


part  of  the  person  who  has  been  trained,  in  order  that 
lie  may  get  a diploma  ? — Yes; 

25275.  And  the  diplomas  are  of  two  classes,  first 
andsecond;  so  that  a manager  could  ask  for  teachers 
with  a first-cliiss  diploma? — You  cannot  get  that  in  the 
case  of  a teacher  just  coming  out,  there  is  great  re- 
luctance to  refuse  to  a man  who  has  passed firstclass 
his  (irst-class  diploma  at  the  end  of  two  yeans.  I 
think  the  test  of  a person’s  teaching  power  should  be 
applied  at  an  earlier  stage ; the  monitorial  course  is  a 
fair  test  where  a monitor  continues  through  the 
whole  five  years,  but  now  a great  number  .enter  by 
examination  only.  I have  known  some  of  these  turn 
out  very  well,  because  nature  gifted  tiiem  so,  but  I 
have  known  some  that  were  merely  teaching  machines. 

25276.  We  had  a professor  of  method  yesterday 
who  said  five-.sixths  of  the  time  of  the  students  was 
devoted  to  subjects  bearing  on  classification,  leaving 
a very  short  time  for  the  teaching  of  method — you 
would  not  approve  of  that? — No. 

25277.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Are  you  at  all 
familiar  with  t)ie  working  of  the  training  colleges? 
— Just  the  very  slightest,  except  what  I know  from 
the  teachers. 

25278.  Well,  you  are  in  a position  to  judge  of  the 
results  ? — Yes. 

25279.  And  you  do  not  tliinfc  that  these  are  satis- 
factory 1 — I think  they  a.ve  by  accident  better  than 
they  really  deservsd  to  be. 

25280.  You  consider  that  the  idea  of  the  training 
college  being  a place  where  people  come  to  learn  how 
to  teach  is  not  sufficiently  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  students  in  the  training  colleges? — 
I am  sure  it  is  not. 

25281.  The  idea  that  the  training  college  is  primarily 
a place,  as  its  name  indicates,  lor  training  persons 
in  the  art  of  teaching? — I am  sure,  your  Grace,  it  is 
not  kept  sufficiently  before  xhem. 

25282.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  the  colleges, 
most  of  them  at  least,  are  not  doing  very  much  for 
the  existing  teachers  in  the  way  of  training? — They 
are  merely  grinding  establishments,  for  the  most  pait, 
prepai-ing  them  for  their  class  examination. 

25283.  Not  merely  in  the  matter  of  grinding,  but 
I find  in  one  college,  where  there  are  102  students, 
only  6 of  these  are  teachers,  the  96  being  persons  who 
have  come  in  from  outside.  Now,  is  that  a satisfactory 
state  of  things  in  one  of  the  colleges  set  up  to  train 
the  teachers  of  the  country,  over  6,600  of  whom,  a 
decided  majority  of  the  entire  number,  aie  still  un- 
trained?— Very  unsatisfactory. 

25284.  In  another  of  the  college?,  where  there  are 
117  students,  only  15  of  these  are  teachers,  and  in 
a larger  one  where  there  are  218  students,  only 
41  of  these  are  tencliers.  In  fact,  in  thes?  three 
colleges,  out  of  437  Queen’s  Scholars,  only  62  are 
teachers,  less  than  ooe-seventli  of  the  entire  num- 
ber in  those  colleges,  and  375,  that  is,  six-seventlis  of 
the  whole,  are  students  who  have  not  yet  entered  the 
service  of  the  Board  ? — I lluuk  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

25285.  Many  of  them  may  have  been  monitors,  but 
they  are  not  yet  teachers,  and  while  this  is  going  on, 
there  are  over  6,600  National  teachers  in  Ireland 
absolutely  untrained? — T think  iu  many  cases  the 
noraial  student  would  be  the  monitor  who  had  just 
completed  five  years,  and  passed  the  third  class  exami- 
nation ; ai'e  those  included  ? 

,25286.  Yes.  What  I put  to  you  is  this,  is  it  not 
unsatisfactory  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where, 
from  there  having  been  only  one  training  college  until 
a comparatively  few  years  ago,  there  are  over  6,600 
untrained  teacliers  in  our  National  schools,  there 
should  he  such  a small  proportion  of  teachers  getting 
the  advantages  of  training  in  the  training  colleges  ? — 

I think  it  is  very  undesirable  to  go  on  training  new 
ones  until  the  old  ones  are  brought  up  and  trained,  if  .. 
possible. 

25287.  That  is  precisely  what  I wished  to  ascertain. 
Now,  you  spoke  of  some  difficulty  that  might  arise  iu  . 
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the  introduction  of  manual  and  practical  instruction 
into  our  schools,  from  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to 
undertake  this  work ; do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
very  serious  difficulty  of  £hat  kind  1 — I am  afraid  there 
is — managers  for  one  thing  would  he  slow  to  force  a 
teacher. 

25288.  But  why  do  you  use  the  word  force;  why 
do  you  think  the  teachers  require  to  be  forced ; I 
know  just  one  case  in  this  diocese  where  there  happens 
to  be  a local  fund  available  for  the  work  of  practical 
education  of  some  kind  in  the  school,  it  is  our  Catholic 
.school  in  Swords,  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  re- 
luctance on  the  teacher’s  part  to  take  up  the  work,  the 
teacher  of  that  school  has  taken  it  up  with  the  greatest 
eagerness,  and  I might  even  say,  enthusiasm  ; he  was 
a witness  before  this  Commission.  Have  you  any 
tangible  reason  for  supposing  that  the  teachers  as  a 
body  are  really  reluctant  to  irndertake  work  that 
comes  before  them  with  a sufficient  guai'antee  that  it 
is  really  useful  work — work  for  the  good  of  the  school  1 
— Nothing,  but  that  I have  heard  that  teachers  were 
opposed  to  it,  individual  teachers. 

25289.  Yea;  some  of  course  object,  but  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  teachers  as  a body  1 — I suppose  they  don’t 
like  to  change  their  ways. 

25290.  My  experience  of  teachers  is  that  they  are 
very  ready  to  take  up  anything  that  is  put  before 
them  in  a proper  way,  provided  they  can  be  personally 
satisfied,  as  of  course  they  ought  to  be,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  school.  Is  your  difficulty  about  the 
teachers  a matter  of  mere  vague  apprehension  ? — 
Chiefly  so,  that  they  would  not.  like  to  be  put  out  of 
their  way.  I think  if  they  arc  treated  with  con- 
sideration in  some  of  the  ways  I have  suggested  that 
difficulty  will  disappear. 

25291.  I quite  agree  with  you.  Suppose  there  were 
facilities  given  to  them  to  enable  them  to  qualify 
themselves  to  teach  some  of  the  new  subjects  ; I liave 
•seen  numbers  of  resolutions — you  probably  have  seen 
'them  also — passed  by  bodies  of  teachers  objecting  to. 
any  of  these  subjects  being  introduced  unless  such 
facilities  were  afforded ; my  reason  for  putting  the 
qiiestion  to  you  was  that  1 feared  the  inference  might 
afterwards  be  drawn  from  your  evidence,  that  you  had 
reason  to  know  there  would  be  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers'! — It  was  just  a general  idea  that  they 
were  unready. 

25292.  In  reference  to  drawing,  you  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  of  general  utility  in  the  school, 
that  it  is  of  help  to  the  work  of  the  school  all  round ! 
— Yes,  it  benefits  every  other  subject. 

25293.  You  are  also  quite  clear  as  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  kindergarten  work  in  the  school! — I 

25294.  And  you  would  have  the  kindergarten 
teaching  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls  ; you  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  in  the  original  conception  of  kindei- 
jjarteu  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  made  be- 
tween boys  and  girls ; it  was  a system  of  education 
■devised  for  children  in  their  early  years  before  they 
were  sent  to  school  ! — It  ouglit  to  interest  boys  even 
more  than  gii'ls,  construction  is  a peculiarly  boyish 
trait. 

25295.  Is  it  not  a qxiest.'on  whether  you  can  expect 
Teachers  of  primary  schools  to  take  up  work  of  that 
sort:  in  the  oiiginal conception  of  kindergarten  this 
kind  of  teaching  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  school! 
— But  what  we  have  in  Ireland  is  an  adaptation  of  it 
to  our  ordinary  school  life,  and  it  has  done  very  much 
to  brighten  our  school  life. 

25296.  Precisely  so ; kindergarten  in  the  original 
•or  German  sense  of  the  word  is  unknown  in  these 
countries,  and  of  course  it  is  unknown  in  tlie  public 
schools  in  Germany,  the  essence  of  it  being  that  it 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  schools  ; but  the  ideas  that 
•we  have  borrowed  from  the  kindergai-ten  system  have 
had,  you  consider,  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  schools, 
and  the  school  life  of  the  children ! — Most  useful,  it 
has  made  the  school  day  very  much  brighter,  and  it 
has  quickened  the  intelligence  of  the  children. 


25297.  As  regards  inspection,  you  advocate  the 
appointment  of  lady  inspectors ! — I do. 

25298,  You  think  they  would  do  some  special  parts 
of  the  work  better  than  the  gentlemen  inspectors!— 
Yes,  and  it  should  be  done  apart  i'rom  the  hurry  of 
the  examination  itself,  and  it  would  be  done  much 
more  thoroughly. 

25299.  You  think  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
lady  is  likely  to  be  the  more  efficient  inspector  of 
needlework,  lor  instance ! — I think  so. 

25300.  And  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  oidi- 
nary  male  inspector  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  a good 
judge  of  needlework! — I think  not. 

25301.  Yet  he  may  perhaps  be  as  a good  judge  of 
needlework  as  he  may  happen  to  be  of  music ! — Some- 
times he  is  a very  good  judge  of  that. 

25302.  But  sometimes  he  is  not,  and  he  may  even 
be  incapable  of  forming  a judgment  about  it  at  all ; 
would  you  advocate  the  appointment  of  a special  in- 
spector in  music  ! — I suppose  that  is  a kindred  diffi- 
culty. 

2530-3.  Then  would  you  not  be  prepared  to  .advocate 
a special  inspector  in  music ! — Certainly,  I think  if  it 
is  to  be  anything  but  a farce,  he  should  be  an  expert. 

25304.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  we  have 
at  present  an  inspector  of  music,  whose  duties  call 
him  to  distant  ])avts  of  the  country,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  Treasury  to  pay  Ills 
travelling  expenses ; although  he  has  to  travel  on 
this  official  business,  he  has  to  pay  his  travelling 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket ; I hope  that  will  not 
bo  the  case  with  your  lady  inspectors  of  needlework! 
— It  is  absurd.  I cannot  understand  why  a Bepark 
ment  like  the  Treasury  should  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  a great  educational  organization. 

25305.  You  are  aware  that  the  National  Education 
Board  has  already  provided  for  the  higher  br.anches 
of  needlework  you  spoke  of! — Yes. 

25306.  Whose  fault,  then,  was  it  that  tliat  was  not 
carried  out! — I think  the  system  was  too  elaborate — 
two  hours  a clay ; and  partly,  I suppose,  it  came  on 
too  suddenly ; even  the  hour  a day  was  objected  to  at 
first,  besides  that  would  have  paralysed  a good  many 
of  the  schools. 

25307.  Your  view  is  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  these  more  advanced  branches  of  needlework.  I 
am  afraid  you  look  at  the  question  from  a point  of 
view  that  is  not  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one 
in  this  matter : your  principal  reason  seems  to  he 
that  if  these  branches  were  introduced,  the  children 
would  thus  be  prepared  for  earning  money ! — Not 
directly  as  a result  of  their  school  education,  but 
they  shotild  have  got  over  the  wearisome  bitterness  of 
their  learning  and  be  i-eady  to  earn  money. 

25308.  That  goes  ])erilously  near  teaching  the 
trades ; as  far  as  I can  see,  it  really  would  be  teaching 
them  a ti'ade ! — I looked  upon  it  as  a basis  for  tlieh 
own  acquiring  further  ability  that  would  enable  them 
to  earn. 

25309.  The  teaching  of  ordinary  needlework  can 
be  advocated  on  the  ground  that,  apart  from  all  trade 
utility,  it  has  an  educational  value;  and  over  and 
above  that,  for  domestic  uses,  it  is  an  important 
thing  that  a ghd  should  be  able  to  do  a certain  amount 
of  needlework,  and  to  doit  well;  all  this  goes  to 
justify  its  introduction  into  the  school,  but  the  case 
becomes  quite  different  if  we  go  on  to  deal  with 
needlework  as  a means  of  earning  money ! — Objections 
might  to  some  extent  lie  against  what  I liave  said, 
blit  I think  it  is  the  one  department  in  which 
objection  would  not  be  raised ; there  would  be  no 
one  trade  assailed. 

25310.  But  you  are  overlooking  what  some  of  us 
know  is  the  main  point : do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Treasury  would  not  object ! — I was  not  thinking 
of  xhe  ubiquitous  Treasury. 

25311.  But  it  is  from  the  Treasury  that  the  money 
would  have  to  come.  Now,  about  the  results  system, 
your  view  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  system  is  doing 
good ! — 1 think  it  has  done  vast  good. 
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25313.  But  I hope  you  do  not  asci-ibe  the  good 
results  of  it  to  the  particular  form  in  which  we  liave 
it,  a system  of  fees  based  on  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion. of  each  individual  ])upil  in  each  individual 
subject  1 — I do  not ; I think  a class  examination  might 
be  really  of  a higher  educational  value. 

25313.  You  are  aware  that  in  England,  as  a result 
of  sufficient  experience,  a results  systeiu,  such  as  our 
))resent  system,  was  long  ago  abandoned  ; your 
remarks  in  favour  of  a results  system,  apply  rather  to 
the  general  principle  that  the  grants  shotrld  depend 
on  the  natui'e  of  the  work  clone,  than  to  our  present 
particular  system  of  individual  examination? — Yes, 
the  grant  should  depend  on  a close  scrutiny  of  the 
work  of  tlie  school,  and  whether  that  is  earned  out 
by  individual  examination  or  a careful  examination 
of  the  class,  it  is  a matter  of  iiidifierence. 

25314.  You  recognise  that  the  present  system  is 
capable  of  being  largely  improved'? — Yes,  but  not 
abandoned  altogether, 

25315.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — May  I understand  you  to 
say  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  tlie  appointment  of 
female  insj)ectors  in  needlework  ? — Most  strongly. 

25316.  Are  there  such  people  in  the  world  as 
tailors  ? — Yes. 

25317.  And  if  I wanted  a suit  of  clothes  would 
you  recommend  me  to  go  to  a dressmaker  or  to  a tailor? 
To  a tailor  by  all  means. 

25318.  If  a tailor  is  a good  man  at  cittting-out 
and  sewing  and  making  gentlemen’s  clothes,  wherein 
ill  the  male  sex  lies  the  inherent  incapacity  or  unfit- 
ness to  be  an  inspector  of  needlework? — For  one 
thing  I consider  if  the  examination  is  to  be  of 
educational  value  the  inspector  ouaht  to  be  a.ble  to 
indicate,  not  only  that  the  work  is  weak,  but  the 
direction  in  wMeh  it  is  weak,  and  I don't  think  an 
inspector  of  the  Board  has  served  sufficient  time  at 
needlework  to  be  able  efficiently  to  point  that  out. 

25319.  Are  you  aware  that  m many  establishments 
they  will  advertise  tailor-made  dresses  for  ladies,  as 
having  some  superiority  over  those  made  by  ladies 


themselves? — I am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  it  does 
not  alter  my  opinion  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Board 
are  not  the  most  efficient  inspectors  of  needlework. 

25320.  Is  there  anything  in  the  male  nature  that 
unfits  or  makes  a man  less  fit  for  the  duty  of  inspector 
in  needlework? — I suppose  he  feels  to  some  extent 
his  unfitness  himself. 

25321,  You  are  not  officially  connected  with  any 
training  college? — T am  not. 

25322.  Are  you  aware  that  the  teachers  in  schools 
already  always  get  the  preference  for  coming  in  for 
training  over  other  candidates? — I believe  they  do, 
but  I don’t  know  whether  that  is  very  effective  under 
the  preseiit  system.  Are  there  a certain  number  of 
places  kept  vacant  for  teachers  already  classed  ? 

25323.  Are  you  aware  that  if  a teacher  would 
come  into  the  training  college  for  training  he  has  to 
appoint  a substitute  at  his  school,  aud  the  absence 
from  his  school  for  a year  becomes  so  perilous  to  bis 
interests  that  he  would  latlier  do  without  training 
than  run  the  lisk  of  losing  his  school  ? — I am  sure 
that  it  has  hindered  them  in  some  cases,  but  I am 
not  sure  that  they  aie  entirely  welcome  in  the  ti'ain- 
ing  college — they  are  often  not  the  best  material  for 
them  to  get  for  showing  results  upon  in  the  training 
college. 

25324.  Are  you  aware  that  pupil  teachers  geo  the 
second  preference  for  admission  to  the  training 
colleges?- — I believe  they  do. 

25325.  And  monitors  the  third? — But  that  is  not 
very  easily  carried  out  in  some  of  them  iindei'  the 
system  now  where  all  are  submitted  to  examination. 

25336.  And  as  regards  these  particular  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  aud  monitors  that  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  trainuig  colleges,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  with  clergymen  throughout  the  country, 
who  have  favourites  of  their  own  in  their  several 
paiislies,  each  one  urging  on  the  authorities  of  the 
training  college  to  take  in  his  candidate? — I am  sure 
that  is  a difficulty. 
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25327.  Chairman. — I believe  that  you  were 
1'ormeriy  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Ireland? — I was. 

25328.  When  were  you  appointed  and  w.lien  did 
you  retire? — I was  appointed  in  April,  1850,  and 
retired  at  the  end  of  1891. 

25323.  Then  you  had  experience  of  schools  bsfore 
the  result  system  and  after  the  result  system  ? — Oh, 
considerable. 

35330.  Will  you  tell  us  first  of  all,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  schools  when  you  first  became  an 
inspector  ? — I was  first  appointed  to  a district  in  the 
West  of  Ireland ; the  centre  was  Westport,  and  mydis- 
distriet  had  a coast  line  from  Sligo  Bay  to  G.alway  Bay, 
including  the  islands.  Many  of  the  schools  when  I 
first  saw  them  were  closed  ; thoy  were  vested  schools, 
and  they  were  unsatisfactory  to  some  parties.  But, 
however,  there  were  no  teachers,  and  very  little 
glass  except  the  corner  panes  that  could  not  be  broken, 
ilost  of  these  schools  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo  and  Sir  Richard  O'Donel  haxi  no  teachers, 
and  we  had  scanty  opportunity  of  making  teachers, 
although  I had  my  heart  more  or  less  in  the  work. 
There  was  a convent  in  Westport,  and  thei-e  weie 
some  grown-up  pupils  in  it  who  could  write  and  read 
nicely,  and  were  well  taught  in  needlework,  aud  we 
managed  to  get  some  additional  assistance  for  teaching 
ari(hmeti<!,  and  it  was  in  that  way  we  got  over  the 
difficulty  at  first  of  supplying  teaclier.s. 

25331.  That  was  in  18-50  or  a few  years  after  ?-- 
This  is  my  note-book  foi'  1851, 1852, 1853.  In  my  time 
the  schools  that  had  been  closed  were  re-opened,  and  I 
believe  I left  fifty- three  or  fifty-four  new  National 
schools  besides  a very  few  schools  closed. 

25332,  Were  those  schools  in  good  order  before 
the  result  system  ; after  you  got  them  opened,  were 
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they  working  well? — They  were  in  a poor  state, 
because  the  teachers  were  ap|)oiute(i  just  as  soon  as 
they  could  be.  Some  were  from  the  back  of  Oroagh- 
Patrick,  where  they  were  extremely  smart  children. 
I watched  the  schools  about  Louisburg,  as  I was  very 
anxious  about  the  matter,  and  I liked  the  children 
also,  .and  it  was  wonderful  how  we  got  teachers  made 
out  of  the  material. 

25333.  But  I wanted  to  know  about  the  state  of 
the  schools  ? — They  were  very  low : it  was  the  opening 
of  the  system  almost  there.  On  my  first  inspection 
the  numbers  I found  present  were  1,670,  of  which 
number  710  were  in  first  class,  566  in  second,  300 
ill  third,  and  94  in  the  fourth  ; that  is  about  42^  per 
cent,  in  first,  34  per  cent,  in  second,  18  per  cent,  in 
third,  and  per  cent,  above  third.  In  arithmetic, 
also,  there  were,  nominally  at  least,  400  in  simple  rules, 
and  120  in  compound  rules. 

25334.  I want  to  get  information  from  you  as  to 
what  was  the  systeiu  of  inspection  of  schools  when 
you  first  became  an  inspector  ; what  was  the  method 
of  inspection? — Tlie  year  was  divided  into  three 
terms,  each  of  four  months,  and  you  were  supposed  to 
go  round  the  schools  of  the  district  once  in  each  terai. 

25335.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  the 
school;  did  you  examine  the  children  individually  ? — 
Oh,  not  individually,  partly  individually  aud  partly 
in  class,  and  listened  to  tlie  teacher,  also,  for  I thought 
the  best  thing  I could  do  was  to  try  and  give  a little 
assistance  to  the  teacher,  and  teach  him  also.  I had 
never  been  in  a National  school  as  a pupil  myself, 
for  there  were  none  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I 
set  to  to  organise  in  my  own  way,  to  help  to  arrange 
the  furniture  and  establisli  a starting  point.  I arranged 
order,  and  system,  and  gave  practical  hints  respecting 
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the  training  of  pupils,  and  their,  promotion,  and  the 
instruments  I used  for  that  purpose  were  the  reading 
tablets.  I divided  the  school,  generally  speaking,  into 
two  divisions,  and  we  carried  out  the  same  principles 
as  far  as  possible. 

25333.  What  means  bad  yon  in  those  days,  before 
the  results  system  was  iutroilnced,  of  passing  the 
intelligent  children,  and  deciding  upon  their  j-romo- 
tion  from  one  class  to  another,  examining  their 
reading  and  spelling  and  writing  and  arithmetic  in 
the  classes—  you  took  a child  here  and  there  1 — Oh,  I 
took  the  children  all  together.  I took  a draft  which 
was  generally  the  class  if  it  was  not  large — a large 
class  might  contain  diflerent  drai'ts — and  I then  pro- 
moted on  what  I found  there.  And  I made  sugges- 
tions to  the  teachers. 

25337.  Before  you  ceased  to  be  an  inspector  tlie 
present  system  of  examination  for  result  fees  was 
introduced! — Yes,  in  1872. 

25338.  Did  you  find  any  raising  of  the  standard 
of  education  when  that  was  done  !—  Decidedly,  my 
own  opinion  is  that  it  had  an  enoimous  advantage  in 
inducing  jiromotion, 

2533i).  Mr.  Molloy. — That  is  promotion  of  pupils  1 
— Yes.  In  inducing  the  promotion  of  pupils  and 
reducing  the  labour,  and  consequently  in  securing 
iinproved  exertions  in  the  schools. 

25340.  Do  you  ahiiik  it  improved  the  teachers  ! — 
It  must  have  improved  the  teachers.  First,  it  would 
make  them,  1 piesume,  read  a little  more  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  better  results,  and  it  could  not 
do  them  an  injury  ty  making  them  read  moj-e,  aud 
work  harder. 

25341.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  books  that  were  in  use  when  yon  became  an 
inspector! — Oh,  yes. 

25342.  As  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
what  is  your  opinion  now  with  regard  to  the  change 
in  the  school  books ; has  it  been  for  the  better  or 
worse!  — I would  be  very  chary  about  saying  it  was 
for  the  worse,  and  I am  scarcely  jjrepared  to  give  a 
very  close  idea  of  the  relative  values,  but  there  was 
hi  the  old  school  books  some  very  valuable  matter, 
quite  as  valuable  as  there  is  in  the  present  ones. 

25343.  You  are  not  certain,  but  the  improvement 
in  the  school  books  may  have  had  to  do  with  the 
improvement  in  the  schools ! — I would  not  take 
the  books  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  improvement. 

25344.  But  you  think  that  in  your  latter  period, 
as  an  inspecto’’,  the  inspection  work  was  better  done 
than  in  the  earlier  pericid  ! — The  inspection  work 
was  so  ari'anged  that  it  must  be  done  according  to  a 
certain  rule,  whelher  that  was  the  inspector’s  inten- 
tion or  aim  or  view  or  not,  he  had  to  work  according 
to  a certain  programme.  He  had  a heavy  day’s  work 
in  order  to  produce  tlie  matter  required  in  tlie  Edu- 
cation Office. 

25345.  There  were  fewer  trained  teacliei's  when 
you  began  your  career  as  an  inspector  than  when  yoir 
closed! — Very  much  fewer. 

25346.  Might  no*,  the  large  number  of  trained 
teachers  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  schools! — It  should,  necessarily. 

25347.  What  I want  to  show  is  that  there  were 
other  causes  at  work  to  improve  the  schools  besides 
results,  and  we  must  not  give  credit  to  results  for 
what  was  done  by  improve<l  teachers  and  improved 
books ! — The  training  of  teachers  should  improve  them. 
I don’t  see  how  it  could  act  otherwise,  and  as  the  books 
are  an  improvement  on  the  whole,  these  would  be 
contribufory  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

25348.  And  there  are  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing ! — Oh,  yes.  Hfre  is  an  old  note  I found  in  this 
book,  that  “many  of  the  teachers  had  no  knowledge 
of  drawing  up  a time-table  with  a rational  distribu- 
tion of  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  taught.”  In  an 
explanatory  conversational  way  I generally  drew  one 
up  on  a slate,  giving  him  an  idea  of  it.  And  when 
1 had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again,  he  had 
a better  one  written  out,  and  had  arrived  at  a stage 


by  which  he  could  work  better  than  he  did  before. 
The  organization  of  the  school  was  arranged,  the 
children  were  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  some 
fair  distribution  of  them  in  classes.  And  I con- 
sidered, as  I do  still,  that  true  organization 
simplifies  the  school  business,  and  takes  away  a great 
deal  of  anno3’aiice  from  the  poor  little  ohildren  when 
starting.  If  a beginner  has  a fixed  place,  wlieii  it 
gets  up  to  tiie  head  of  a draft,  it  lias  got  promotion ; 
tliat  is  one  of  the  first  things  it  will  tell  when  it  goes 
home,  and  take  a delight  in.  Tlie  children  were  not  in 
a higgledy-piggledy  way,  here  to-day  and  somewhere 
else  to-iiiori’ow,  until  they  began  to  cry  and  got 
unhappy.  I take  that  in  connection  witli  the  answer- 
ing of  your  question,  I think  it  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  Here  is  a document  that  I carried  since 
the  year  1858  constantly  when  inspecting  schools. 

25349.  Mr.  Molloy, — 1 think  you  were  engaged 
in  other  districts  than  \Vestport — you  had  experience 
of  Cloiuiiol  and  Newry  ? — Yes,  from  the  extreme 
west  I was  sent  to  the  extreme  east  to  Wicklow,  and 
froiii  that  to  Clonmel,  Clonmel  to  Cavan,  Cavan  to 
Drogheda, then  toBallymena,and  eventually  to  Kewrv, 

2.53.t0.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the 
schools  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  result  system, 
did  you  not  find  an  overwhelming  number  in  the  juuicr 
classes,  and  very  few  in  the  senior! — Oh,  yes. 

25351.  Would  you  tliink-it  too  niuch  to  say  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  kept  in  the  junior 
classes,  and  it  was  very  rare  to  find  even  half  a dozen 
pupils  in  the  senior  classes ! — That  v/as  the  case  very 
often. 

23352.  That  was  prior  to  1872  ! — Yes. 

25353.  May  I read  for  you  the  figures  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  for  1894-95  ; they  say 
they  now  have  30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  tlie 
senior  division — fourtli  fifth,  and  sixth,  and  of  those 
about  10  per  cent,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  senior 
class ! — Yes. 

25354.  That  is  a very  marked  improvement  !--A 
very  marked  improvement.  I ha.j)pen  to  have  a paper 
here  for  about  forty  or  fifty  schools ; there  were  about 
6 per  cent-  above  the  third  class,  and  ojrly  2 per  cent, 
of  girls  when  I first  went  to  Clonmel  in  1855.  I was 
surprised  to  find  Clonmel  district  so  low. 

25355.  In  view  of  that,  was  not  the  introduction 
of  some  system,  such  as  has  brought  ab  ut  an  improve- 
ment of  30  percent,  in  the  senior  pupils,  very  necessary 
at  the  time,  in  1872  ? — It  was  very  necessary.  Tlie 
whole  force  impinged  upon  tlie  insjiector,  and  I think 
very  unfairly,  for  urging  and  securing  promotion. 

25356.  Prior  to  1872  was  there  any  organized 
system  of  promoting  pupils  from  one  clas.s  to  another! 
— Oh,  no,  there  was  not 

25357.  What  check  did  the  inspectors  exercise 
over  the  promotion  of  pupils! — I pointed  out  to  the 
teacher  that  these  childien  were  in  the  same  class  in 
which  they  were  ^Ihe  year  before,  and  if  .1  could  in- 
duce the  manager  to  come  to  the  school  and  see  the 
examination  1 did  so. 

25358.  So  it  was  only  the  personal  in/luence  of  the 
inspector  that  brought  about  the  promotion  of  pupils! 
—That  is  so. 

25359.  Was  it  not  the  interest  of  the  teachers  to  a 
certain  extent  to  allow  the  pupils  to  remain  a long 
time  in  the  same  class  and  present  them  to  the 
inspector,  and  get  favourable  repoits  without  jiro- 
inoting  the  pupils! — Yes,  but  with  an  inspector  ivho 
looked  closely  into  the  matter  it  would  scarcely  pass. 

23360.  At  the  jiresent  time  the  sixth  is  our  lughest 
standard,  and  we  have  three  years  in  the  sixth  class. 
What  was  the  highest  standard  before  the  introduction 
of  the  result  system ! — Scarcely  anybody  beyond 
fourth  class,  and  even  a small  number  in  tlm  fourth. 

25361.  And  two  or  three  in  the  fifth  class! — Very 
few. 

25362.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  ofinstruc- 
tion  of  a child  who  had  only  reached  fourth  class — ihe 
information  received  in  tlic  fourth  class  would  last 
how  long ! — There  were  occasionally  children  in  the 
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fourth  class  that  it  was  wonderful  how  well  they  were 
up. 

25363.  At  the  time  you  ceased  to  act  as  inspector 
whatwouldyoiiregardas  the  value  of  stopping  at  fourth 
class  j how  long  would  the  school  instruction  prove 
effective  later  on  1 — I don’t  say  it  was  a stopping  point 
except  in  the  case  of  mill  children. 

2536't.  Supposing  a boy  left  at  the  end  of  foiirth 
class,  would  you  say  he  was  likely  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  previous  instruction  ? — Oh,  no. 

25365.  Prior  to  the  result  system  when  the  fourth 
was  the  highest,  tlie  state,  of  information  of  a boy  was 
almost  nill— It  would  stick  to  him  as  much  as  to  a 
good  fourth  class  boy  at  present. 

25366.  Consequently  30  per  cent,  now  in  the  senior 
<livision  is  a \ast  improvement? — Yes,  compared  with 
6 per  cent,  for  boys  and  2 per  cent,  for  girls. 

25367.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  way  of  more  rapidly 
piumoting  the  pupils  that  the  result  system  operated 
shortly  after  its  introduction? — Yes,  and  took  away 
a great  deal  of  labour  in  the  school  by  improved  at- 
tendances. 

25368.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  now  come  when 
there  might  be  a change  in  another  direction? — It 
amounts  to  this — that  results  has  got  a bad  name 
occasionally  iu  ])laces,  and  I think  it  is  unjustly  blamed ; 
it  is  not  the  system  that  is  so  mucli  to  blame  as  the 
style,  of  examination  under  it. 

25369.  That  is  the  individual  examination  of  pupils 
with  a view  to  fee.<? — It  is  not  the  individual  exami- 
nation alone.  Take  arithmetic — a comparatively 
bad  teacher  may  earn  as  much  as  a good  teacher, 
because  a child  can  be  drummed  up  to  do  a cai-d  of 
questions  during  the  year  like  the  one  set  the  year 
before,  or  during  the  3’ear. 

25370.  Would  not  that  be  an  argument  for  chang- 
ing the  ])resent  form  ? — For  changing  the  style  of 
examination  under  it;  to  take  away  results  entirely 
would  be  injudicious,  it  would  leave  the  matter  pe,r- 
sonally  on  some  individuals. 

25371.  Have  j’ou  directed  your  attention  to  anv 
modification  of  the  result  system  that  you  think 
would  be  mure  appropriate  ? — Latterly  I have  not  been 
thinking  much  about  the  matter,  but  the  matter  is 
easily  worked  out  with  regard  to  examination  under 
the  result  system — the,  child  should  know  something 
of  what  it  was  talking  about,  and  grammar  and  arith- 
metic sliould  be  better  taught. 

25372.  Chaib-M-vn. — Don’t  you  think  that  arith- 
metic is  well  taught  now — is  it  not  about  the  best 
taught  subject  iu  the  schools  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  is. 

25373.  Mr.  Moi.loy.— In  your  later  days  did  you 
find  the  theory  of  arithmetic  attended  to  1 — Not  suffi- 
ciently. I was  pinned  to  an  airangenient  of  my  own 
— blackboard  demonstration  T called  it  for  want  of  a 
better  term — it  was  a safety  valve  in  the  school ; any 
subject  that  was  behind  could  bo  worked  up  with  the 
aid  of  the  \>lackboard  demonstrations. 

25374.  Have  you  thought  of  any  modification  by 
which  the  present  system  could  be  altered  for  the 
better? — I Lave  not  thought  it  out  sufficiently. 

26375.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the 
introduction  nf  manual  work  in  schools  ? — Yes,  I have. 

25376.  A.re  you  in  favour  of  that? — Oh,  decidedly. 
But  I think  the  children’s  tastes  and  habits  and  tend- 
encies should  be  studied,  it  is  uo  use  trying  to  teach 
all  of  tliem  the  .same  work. 

25377.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  work  in  suitable  places  ? — No, 
but  it  cannot  he  done  in  individual  schools,  I think. 
I heard  somebody  mention  about  a central  point ; the 
idea  was  in  ray  own  mind  that  where  there  were  five 
or  six  schools  that  could  be  grouped  and  it  would  not 
be  too  far  for  the  children  to  go  one  school  for  such 
instruction,  where  there  was  u teacher  who  had  a taste 
for  it  — seme  may  have  a taste  for  sboemnking,  others 
for  saddlery  or  carpentry  or  woodwork — and  above 
all  things  teach  the  child  to  sharpen  tools,  and  to 
keep  them  properly. 

25378.  Coming  back  to  the  point  of  inspection  yen 


were  familiar  with  the  old  style  of  examining  by 
classes,  and  you  are  equally  familiar  with  the  style  of 
examining  pupOs  individually — which  of  these  do  yon 
think  brought  about  a better  result  in  the  interests  of 
the  school  ? — My  class  examination  was  almost  indi- 
vidual, because  the  parties  most  ready  to  put  up  their 
hands  for  a question  were  perhaps  the  worst  in  the 
class — you  could  not  trust  them.  I never  paid  muck 
attention  to  that,  my  class  examination  was  nearly 
individual. 

25379.  By  class  examination  is  not  meant  simul- 
taneous answering? — No,  to  take  a class  and  examine 
it  all  round. 

25380.  Or  pick  out  a certain  number  of  pupils? 
— Well,  it  is  a risky  sort  of  business,  a little  extra 
time  for  examination  is  not  lost,  it  is  useful  for  tiie 
teacher. 

25381.  Two  main  points  I have  ascertained  from 
your  statement,  that  very  few  pupils  under  the  arrange- 
ment in  force  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  result 
system  reached  the  higher  classes? — Veiyfew. 

25382.  Whej-eas  now  we  liave  thirty  per  cent,  in 
the  higher  division.  Also  that  the  promotion  of 
pupils  from  class  to  class  was  quite  haphazai-d  and  left 
very  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  ? — To  a 
great  extent. 

25383.  And  from  year  to  year  it  was  quite  possible 
to  have  pupils  examined  in  the  same  lesson  until  they 
almost  had  the  lesson  oft'  by  heai-t? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25384.  Then  the  result  system  brought  about  an 
important  change  in  those  particulars? — Yes. 

25385.  But  in  its  turn  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
may  now  undergo  a modification  1 — It  may. 

25386.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I have  here  the 
evidence  to  our  Commission  given  by  one  of  the  head 
inspectors  of  schools  in  England,  and  I should  like 
to  know  how  far  it  expresses  3'our  view  in  reference 
to  Ireland.  I asked  him  whether  he  did  not  consider 
the  change  recently  made  in  England  in  reference  to 
the  results  examination  a decided  improvement,  and 
he  said  that  he  did.  That  referred  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  system  of  payment  on  the  basis  of  paj'- 
ment  for  results  as  ascertained  by  class  examination, 
the  abandonment  of  that  for  the  present  more  elastic 
.system,  in  which  the  inspection  of  the  school  deter- 
mines the  payment ; at  least  no  examination  is 
necessary.  Now  I take  it  that  you  consider  our 
existing  system  is  capable  of  improvement  in  that 
direction  ? — That  is  my  view. 

25387.  Next  I asked  liira  whether  his  view  on  this 
point  would  imply  thata  mistake  was  made  when  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  was  introduced,  and 
he  answered,  “ At  that  date,  no.”  Now  am  I to  take 
it  that  this  is  the  answer  you  give  in  refenmee  to 
Ireland?— Just  so. 

25388  Next  I asked  him  about  the  introduction  of 
tbe  old  results  system,  very  like  our  present  Irish 
system,  “ Do  you  not  think  it  was  then  a most  useful 
change?  ” and  he  said  “ I think  it  was  necessary  at 
that  date.  ” Now  do  you  go  that  length  ? — I do  think 
it  was  necessary  when  it  was  introduced. 

25389.  Then  again  I askedhim,  “Do you  not  think 
that  it  was  the  introduction  of  that  system  at  that 
particular  time  that  enabled  the  educational  system  of 
England  to  be  advanced  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency?”  and  his  reply  was  “ I certainly  do.”  That 
no  doubt  is  a very  sweeping  statement ; but  I would 
you  whether  you  would  say  that  the  introduction 
of  the  results  system  contributed  to  the  great  im- 
provement J;hat  has  since  taken  place,  that,  with  the 
other  elements  to  which  Dr.  Evans  has  alluded,  it  con- 
tributed to  this  great  improvement  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

25390.  Here  is  another  question  and  answer: 
“ The  old  results  system  was  then  necessaiy  for  them?’ 
“ Yes,”  he  said,  “absolutely,  thirty  years  ago.  ” You 
agree  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  all  this  to 
recognise  that  there  is  great  room  for  an  improvement 
of  the  system  now  1 — I think  there  is. 

25391.  It  would  be  a serious  mistaki — a mistate, 
howevei-,  that  is  very  f)-equently  made — to  infer  that 
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it  ■was  a •wrong  thing  in  the  interests  of  education  to 
introduce  our  results  system  whem  it  was  introduced 
thirty  years  ago,  because  peoiile  recognise  that  it 
requires  reconstruction  now? — A free  agent  would 
scarcely  state  such  a thing. 

25392.  But  it  is  very  frequently  stated.  I am  seeing 
it  in  newspapers  every  week  in  my  life ; you  at  all 
events  are  very  far  fi'om  saying  it  j you  distinguish 
between  the  two  things,  and  you  say  that  the  fact  of 
its  being  capableof  improvement,  or  in  need  of  improve- 
ment now,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  introducing  it  when  it  was 
introduced  ; and  you  say  moreover  that  when  it  was 
introduced  it  was  a most  useful  and  even  necessary 
change  ? — I think  so. 

35393.  Before  the  results  system  was  introduced 
you  were  an  inspector  ? — Yes. 

25394.  And  you  have  described  your  practice  in 
inspection.  You  said  you  were  able  to  pay  three  visits 
a year  to  a school,  and  on  the  occasion  of  tliose  visits 
you  were  able  to  give  the  teachers  useful  directions  1 
— Well,  I tried. 

25395.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  impossible  for  the 
inspectors  to  do  that  imjiortant  educational  work 
under  the  system  that  we  have  now  1 — Under  the 
present  system  it  is  impossible  they  could  do  it,  for 
this  reason,  they  have  a hea-vy  days  work  independ- 
ently of  that. 

25396.  In  other  words,  the  inspector’s  time  is  now 
80  completely  taken  up  witli  examining  everybody  and 
everything,  putting  down  marks,  and  calculating  per- 
centages, and  filling  u]i  returns,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  bim  to  do  tJiat  useful,  and  I would  say 
nec^sary,  work  that  you  used  to  do? — Quite 
impossible. 

25397.  Of  course  you  recognise  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  set  the  inspector  free  to  do  that 
work  again  ? — As  free  as  possible. 

25398.  About  examining,  you  object  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  class  examination,  and  I think  you 
used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ha-ving  the  children 
singing  out  an  answer  all  together  in  a sort  of  chorus  ? 
—Yes. 

25399.  1 suppose  there  is  very  little  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  that ; but  what  would  you 
say  to  class  examination  in  another  sense,  as  I under- 
.stand  the  tenn  ; to  bring  out  the  point  I will  put  a 


question  to  you  that  I put  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  when 
we  were  in  London.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  examin- 
ing every  child  in  every  subject,  the  examination  was 
so  conducted  that  every  child  would  be  examined  in 
some  subject — one  set  of  children  in  arithmetic, 
another  set  in  reading,  another  in  geography,  and  so 
on,  would  not  that  enable  the  inspector  really  to  test 
how  the  difierent  subjects  were  being  taught  in  the 
school? — I think  it  would  unless  the  children  were 
mani]uilated. 

26400.  But  suppose  they  were  not  manipulated; 
take  it  in  th's  way — let  us  say  there  are  six  subjects, 
then,  instead  of  the  inspectors  spending  two  or  thiee 
days  worrying  himself  and  everybody  else  by  examin- 
ing every  child  in  each  of  these  subjects,  he  divided 
the  children  into  six  batches,  and  examined  one  batch 
in  reading,  another  in  arithmetic,  and  so  on,  and  then 
if  his  report  were  satisfactory  the  teacher  would  get 
recognition  for  the  teaching  of  all  the  children  in  the 
six  subjects? — Yes  if  it  was  carefully  done. 

25401.  And  as  it  could  be  done  in  one-sixth  of  the 
time,  or  say  one-fourth  of  the  time,  it  would  enable 
the  inspector  to  give  useful  Jielp  educationally  to  the 
teacher  of  the  school? — Yes. 

25402.  The  inspector  now  is  so  pinned  to  his  work 
tliat  the  teacheis  of  the  district  are  almost  always 
enabled  to  know  precisely  where  he  is  and  where  he 
is  not,  and  that  may  not  be  an  unmixed  advantage  ? 
— No.  and  I think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  inciden- 
tal visits  more  frequently  paid. 

25403.  What  I suggest  would  set  him  free  to  pay 
incidental  visits? — Not  himself  only  but  his  assistants 
also ; I think  their  visits  should  be  taken  after  con- 
sulting with  the  district  inspector,  and  they  should 
make  the  visit  while  the  school  is  in  operation;  uo 
honest  teacher  will  have  any  objection  to  it. 

25404.  But  at  jjresent  everybody’s  time  is  taken  up 
with  all  this  work  of  examination  and  tabulation  of 
results  and  making  up  statistical  returns.  I suppose 
the  inspector’s  assistants  would  be  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  the  teacher  in  giving  directions  as  to  methods  of 
teaching? — The  inspector’s  assistants  also  know  the 
business  thoroughly. 

25405.  I believe  they  have  had  practical  experience 
as  teachers  in  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

25406.  You  would  strongly  recommend  a change 
to  be  made  that  would  enable  those  visits  to  be  paid? 
— I would. 
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■FIFrY-FO'JRTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12m,  1897, 

AT  ll  o’clock  A.M., 

At  tbe  Antient  Concei-t  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  g,c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair;  His  Grace  The  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.;  The  Right  Hon.  C.  T,  Redington,  m.a.;  The  Right 
Rev.  Monsignor  Mo/.loy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d,  ; Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  H.  Kikosmill  Moore,  .m.a.,  Principal,  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-place, 
Dublin,  examined. 


25407.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  in  ICildare-place  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

25408.  That  college  is  under  local  management, 
but  iu  connection  ^vith  the  National  Education  Board  ? 
— Yes. 

25409.  You  consider  that  certain  subjects  should 
be  made  compulsory  in  our  system  of  education, 
which  at  present  are  not  compulsory.  Eiaclly  state 
what  the  subjects  are,  the  introduction  of  which 
ss  compulsory  subjects  you  think  would  be  de- 
sirable ^ — I think,  my  lord,  that  drawing  might 
very  well  be  made  compulsory,  because  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  schools,  for  reasons  wdiich  I could 
give  if  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  I think  miglit 
fairly  be  made  compulsory,  and  on  the  other  .side, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  object  of  this  Commis- 
sion, it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  necessary 
subjects  for  manual  and  practical  training. 

25410.  When  you  say  that  you  think  drawing 
should  be  made  compulsory,  you  have  in  view  the 
general  system — the  school  programme — in  the 
National  schools  throughout  Ireland  ! — Certainly. 

25411.  Do  you  think  that  elementary  science 
should  be  made  compulsory,  or,  if  not,  what  would 
you  say  about  iti — I suggest  in  the  memorandum 
which  I sent  in.  that  it  might  be  made  compulsory 
as  soon  as  preliminaries  could  be  arranged ; — that  is 
a rather  important  exception. 

25412.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  preliminaries  are  ? 
--The  preliminaries  would  fall  under  three  heads — 
the  first  is  a proper  syllabus  from  tbe  National 
Board ; next,  encouragement  for  the  training  colleges 
to  teach  it ; and  the  third,  is  training  for  the  inspec- 
tors to  examine  in  it.  All  these  things  would  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  thought. 

25413.  Would  you  not  add  to  that,  means  being 
found  of  acquiringtbe  apparatus  necessary  1 — Your 
lorship  means,  1 suppose,  financial  means  1 

25414.  I have  more  in  my  mind— laboratory  appa- 
ratus where  chemistry  is  taught  1 — Those  would,  of 
course,  come  under  the  necessary  preliminaries.  And 
the  idea  I had  in  my  mind  in  speaking  of  a proper 
syllabus  would  be  a syllabus  that  could  be  worked, 
and  that  would  be  one  of  the  essential  jioiuts. 

25415.  It  is  a very  important  detiiil  for  us  to  in- 
quire into,  where  the  means  of  purchasing  apparatus 
is  to  come  from  1 — I was  not  contemplating  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  science,  but  there 
is  a great  deal — for  instance  measurement,  which 
forms  so  important  a part  in  England — a great  deal 
which  could  be  done  without  much  apparatus,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  that  such  a subject  should  be  post- 
poned, because  it  could  not  be  doue  all  at  once  per- 
fectly. 

25416.  What  are  your  views  upon  the  subject  of 
school  gardens  1 — I think  that  school  gardens  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  I happen  to  be 


familiar  with  a great  many  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Cork.  A very  large  number  of  them  had  some 
land  attached  to  them,  quite  enough  for  a garden, 
though  certainly  not  enough  for  a farm,  and  I think 
nothing  but  good  could  come  from  cultivating  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  with  reference  to  hor- 
ticulture. I remember  one  school  garden,  which  was 
a subject  of  great  delight  to  all  who  had  to  do  with 
it,  it  is  near  Dunmanway.  Sometimes  in  Kildare-place, 
where  we  suffer  very  great  drawbacks,  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  one  tries  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  ienparting  a knowledge  of  plants  and  plant 
life.  All  these  things  might  be  worked  out  with 
great  ease  and  little  cost — fruit  growing,  vegetable 
culture,  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest  subjects  to  introduce,  if  the  teacher  only  gets 
training  and  encouragement, 

25417.  As  regards  agriculture,  at  present  agricul 
ture  is  only  taught  out  of  books  as  a rulel — That  is 
practically  so. 

25418.  There  are,  I believe,  eighty-two  school- 
farms  through  all  Ireland,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
poor  percentage.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  present  system 
of  teaching  agriculture  out  of  books  is  of  any  prac- 
tical use,  if  it  is  not  followed  up  by  something  more 
definite  in  practical  instruction  1 — I should  be  very 
sorr}'  to  say  it  was  of  no  practical  use.  One  illus- 
tration came  under  my  notice  quite  recently — such  a 
mattei'  as  a haybarn.  I believe  haybarns  have  been 
advocated  in  the  book,  and  they  ha-.  e been  largely  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  and  I should  think  the 
book  had  something  to  do  with  it.  All  my  life  I 
have  had  an  interest  in  horticulture ; but  I knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  crops  : what  little  I did  learn 
was  from  the  agriculture  book,  when  I was  an  inspec- 
tor in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  I found  the  book  ga\-e 
me  great  heljj,  and  it  is  a step,  although  I don’t  think 
it  goes  a long  way.  The  book  could  be  made  of  very 
much  more  value  if  the  examination  was  of  adifi'erent 
kird.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
whole  system  suffers  from  tbe  results  system.  The 
inspectors  examine  in  a cut  and  dried  way  from 
the  book.  If,  instead  of  doing  that,  they  were  to 
examine  practically,  there  is  no'.iiing  in  the  world  to 
prevent  the  teacher  having  specimens  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangolds,  and  corn  present  on  thp  day  of  the 
examination ; nothing  to  prevent  certain  kinds  of 
manures — such  as  would  not  be  offensive — nothing  to 
prevent  these  being  required  by  the  inspector,  and  a 
practical  examination  given,  even  with  the  present 
limited  resources.  I think  the  system  of  examination 
is  a good  deal  to  blame  for  the  subject  not  being 
more  practical. 

25419.  As  regards  the  hand  and  eye  trainiug,  you 
tliink  that  that  should  be  encouraged  in  the  junior 
and  middle  classes  of  the  school  1 — Yes,  certainly 
Ido. 
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25420.  Kiudergai'ten,  T believe,  is  now  only  carried 
on  in  the  infant  schools  or  infant  department  of 
schools? — So  far  as  I know,  only  there. 

25421.  Wou'd  you  be  in  favour  of  ext;‘ncling  that 
sort  of  thing  under  the  head  of  occupations  to  the 
third  and  fourth  classes? — Yes;  I certainly  should. 

25422.  So  that  there  may  be  no  gap  between  that 
and  any  manual  work  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes? 
— Certainly. 

25423.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  encouraging 
where  possible,  not  as  a compulsory  matter— that 
probably  would  be  very  difficult— but  as  an  optional 
subject,  the  introduction  of  woodwork  in  fifth  and 
sixth  classes?— Certainly,  in  favour  of  encoimtging 
it.  It  is  a subject  with  which  I see  great  difficulties 
connected.  The  question  of  plant  comes  in  tlieue  at 
once  in  a very  emphatic  way. 

25424.  And  also  the  question  of  suitable  teachers? 
— rSuitable  teachers,  of  course,  is  anothei'  difficulty. 

25425.  But  where  it  could  be  done,  and  the  teacher 
wished  to  take  it  up,  or  the  managor  and  teacher 
jointly  wished  to  take  it  up,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  encouragement  being  given  for  its  introduction  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

25426.  I believe  that  you  think  that  there  are  three 
necessary  factors  required  in  connection  with  t!ie  in- 
troduction of  manual  instruction,  and  those  other 
subjects  you  have  mentioned — one  connected  with  the 
Education  Office,  one  connecteJ  with  the  training 
college,  and  one  connected  with  the  system  of  inspec!^ 
tion.  Taking  these  heads  in  the  order  1 liave  given, 
will  you  tell  us  what  your  views  are?— I think  tliat 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  subjects  must  be  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Education  Office,  and  in 
accordance  as  they  are  wise  and  workable,  must,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  be  the  success  of  any  scheme  that 
is  introduced,  I took  the  liberty  of  putting  down  in 
iny  memorandum  some  examples  to  the  contrarv. 

25427.  lou  say  a syllabus? — In  speaking  .about 
the  regulations  of  the  National  Board,  I trust  T mav 
do  so  without  being  suspected  of  a de.sire  to  criticise 
Mr.  Redington,  whom  I Jiave  always  found  most 
considerate  and  kind ; I should  not  have  entered  on 
the  subject  if  I thought  it  would  have  annoyed  him. 
One  of  my  examples  was  the  industrial  progi  amme. 

I am  under  the  impression  that  needlework  had  been 
a good  deal  neglected  when  that  industrial  programme 
was  introduced;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  the 
opijosite  swing  of  the  pendulum  ; it  put  the  needle- 
work on  ill  such  a way  as  to  provoke  a rebellion. 

I know  that  the  witnesses  generally  have  attacked 
that  programme,  so  that  probably  there  is  no  necessity 
for  saying  more  on  it. 

25428.  The  trend  of  evidence,  1 don’t  say  in 
Ireland,  but  certainly  in  England,  is  that  the  time 
for  needlework  should  be  reduced? — Two  hones  a 
day  is  quite  too  much.  The  new  programme,  which 
has  been  at  work  this  year  for  the  first  time,  is  a 
subject  on  which  in  Kildare-place  we  have  felt  a little. 

25429.  Mr,  Molloy.— That  is  the  teachers’  pro- 
gramme!— Yes,  tlie  teachers’ programme,  tliere  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  programme  with  which  we  have 
agreed  very  cordially  and  we  welcome  its  intro- 
duction, but  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  it  is 
applied  which  have  luirt  us  very  considerably,  and 
which  1 .think  will  hurt  all  who  come  gradually  to 
\vorlc  it.  It  has  been  worked  this  v“ar  at  Marlborouvh- 
street  and  Kildaiv  nlace,  I am  not  sui'e  whetlier  it 
was  worked  al  De  ’a  Salle.  The  first  point  that 
comes  out  stidbi  gl;,  in  connection  vith  it  is  this. 
Our  college  v-.s  op^'oed  in  1884,  and  from  1884  to 
1896  we  presente’  over  a thousand  studen*s  for 
examination,  but  • /e  only  had  fourteen  failu-  -s  in  all 
those  years.  Ihis  year  we  jiresenled  our  students  as 
usual,  and  in  the  one  year,  even  after  some  con- 
sideration being  shown  in  the  matter,  we  have  had 
ten  failures. 

25430.  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Wai.sii. — Ten  failnrts  out 
of  how  many  ?— Out  of  all  the  college,  I have  not  the 
exact  figures  for  this  year;  1 should  say  about  115. 


25431 . CuAimr.-vx. — With  regard  to  that  point  will 
you  tell  me  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to 
pass  in  every  paper?— Ye.s,  my  loi-d,  that  was  one  of 
the  points  I was  coming  to.  in  the  old  programme 
there  were  for  men  twelve  subjects,  upon  which  a 
pass  was  compulsory  in  each  one  of  them  ; in  the  new 
programme,  tiie  number  has  been  raised  to  seventeen. 
In  the  old  programme  for  the  female  teachers  there 
were  eight  subjects  which  were  compidsory,  the 
number  lias  now  been  rai.sed  to  fourteen.  That  at 
once  exposes  an  unhappy  candidate  to  being  hit  in  a 
great  many  more  quarters  than  he  was  capable  ol  being 
hit  in  before,  and  makes  the  prefiaration  one  of  ex- 
treme anxiety;  and  failure  in  anyof  these  subjects,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  is  treated  without  any  special  regard  to 
their  relative  importance.  Let  me  give  a concrete 
iustanco.  One  of  our  students  who,  on  entering,  got 
an  exliibltion  for  answering  over  70  per  cent.,  and 
who  has  always  had  a high  place  in  the  college, 
answered  this  year  over  7f>  per  cent.,  wJiicIi  has 
generally  been  considered  very  good  answering;  but 
he  is  a failure,  because  he  failed  in  one  of  the  new 
subjects,  mensuration.  This  was  one  of  the  sulyects 
introduced  as  a separate  subject  for  examination  this 
time;  it  was  on  in  the  afternoon,  a time  which  is 
undesirable  for  matlieinatics,  if  it  can  be  avoided; 
he  ha[ipened  to  have  a bad  headache  th.at  afternoon  ; 
and  though  a clever  man,  he  did  a liad  paiier,  and  he 
is  a failure  for  that  reason.  Then,  when  we  come 
to  look  at  the  English  training  college  requirement, 

we  find  that  our  seventeen  subjects  become it  is 

jiot  too  strong  a word — a hardship  by  comjiari.son. 
In  England  students  are  examined  in  thirteen 
diflereiit  subjects,  and  they  may  fail  in  any  one  of 
the  following  subjects  without  losing  their  examina- 
tion : — Diawing,  geography,  English  history,  algebra 
and  mensuration,  geometry,  language:s  and  science. 
Wiien  a stnclent  fails  in  England  in  geography^ 
history,  algebra,  or  mensuration  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  he  may  present  himself  in  these  subjects 
again  at  the  close  of  the  second  vear,  hi;  is  then  at 
liberty  to  sit  upon  the  first  year’s  papsi-s,  and  even 
should  he  fail  for  the  second  time  he  is  not  refused 
liis  certificate  of  training  and  classification  as  a 
teacher,  provided  lie  has  the  necessary  percentage 
all  round.  That  secins  to  make  a tremendous  difference 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  collei^es  work. 

25432.  Most  Rev.  Ur.  Wai.sh.  -There  are  thirteen 
subjects  of  examin-itioi)  in  the  English  programme, 
and  of  these  there  are  seven  wh.icli  are  not  really 
compulsory,  so  that  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  the 
Eiiglish  system  there  are  only  six  subjects  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  ? — It  comes  to  that. 

25433.  It  may  be  well  to  state  what  the  si.x  are? 

In  the  Training  College  Blue-book  there  ks  the  fol- 
lowing note; — “The  maximum  number  of  marks 
attainable  in  each  subject  is  placed  within  brackets, 
and  those  subjects  in  which  failure  excludes  from  a 
certificate  are  denoted  by  the  mark  wliich  is  given.” 

1 see  the  mark  o;>pnsite  reading,  repetition  from 
memory,  penmanship,  spelling,  theory  of  teaching, 
English  composition,  and  aritlimetic. 

25434.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Might  we  get  the 
percentage  all  round,  that  must  be  obtained  in  oi-der 
to  get  a pass  ?— I don’t  think  that  is  known,  sir : at 
any  I'ate  I don’t  know  it.  I notice  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
said  in  his  evidence  that  they  had  never  exactly 
defined  what  constituted  a failure. 

2-5435.  Chaik.\ian.— I see  that  in  your  proof  you 
have  put  down  the  words  “intelligent  inducements,” 
will  you  detail  a little  what  vou  mean  by  that? — 

I was  thinking  chiefly,  my  lord,  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  present  results  system.  For  instance,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  instance  the  colleges,  there  we  woik 
under  the  results  system,  which  I have  been  detailing  ; 
it  is  not  a pecuniary  results  system,  the  conditious  are 
Yery  gentle  in  tliat  I'espect,  but  it  is  a system  which 
means  that  if  we  don't  get  our  students  tlu'ough  in  all 
tiiese  subjects,  which  are  closely  defined,  that  tliey 
are  failures  and  we  suffer  in  prestige. 
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25436.  Yon  would  advocate  a system  analogous  to 
the  English  system? — Ves,  in  the  training  colleges 
mo.st  certiiinly. 

25437.  I believe  that  in  the  training  colleges  you  are 
willing  to  co-operate  in  introducing  such  subjects  as 
cookery,  dressmaking,  kindergarten  and  handiwork  ? 

I gave  them  as  an  illustration  of  subjects  in  which 

we  do  c'O-operate  very  willingly  already.  I believe. 
8|)eaking  for  Kildare-place,  and  I tliink  the  same 
applies  in  all  the  Irish  training  colleges,  that  we  ai  e 
very  willing  to  follow  any  lead  given  by  the  National 
Board,  an<l  to  introduce  any  subjects  that  may  be 
tliought  good. 

25438.  With  regard  to  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  training  colleges,  what  do  yon  say  as 
regards  their  being  places  of  acquiring  knowledge  in 
contradistinction  to  places  wliere  persons  are  trained 
how  to  teach  whub  they  know  already? — What  I 
have  to  say  with  reference  to  that  is,  that  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  conditions  laid  down,  which  I have 
to  a certain  extent  detailed,  they  must  do  a great  deal 
of  work,  which  is  solely  a preparation  for  aa  examina- 
tion. Of  course  I should  he  very  sorry  to  convey 
the  idea  that  we  liat'e  not  laid  very  great  stress  in 
Eildare-place  upon  preparation  for  teaching,  even 
long  before  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  certificate 
examination,  which  T am  glad  to  say  it  has  now, 
That  is  one  of  the  gi’eat  advantages  of  the  new  ])ro- 
gramme.  But  even  before  that  there  was  very  lieavy 
stress  laid  by  us  on  this  pre])aratiou  of  teachers  in 
the  most  practical  way.  .1  may  mention  that  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up,  with  tlie  help  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  method,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a list  of  students  in  ordnv  of  merit.  That  order  of 
merit  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  examination  results, 
either  at  entrance  or  the  first  year,  it  is  based  solely 
upon  the  work  they  do  in  the  schools  and  criticism 
lessons;  and  in  the  )>atronage,  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  exercise  in  appointing  them  to  schools,  that  is  the 
list  by  which  I am  guided. 

25439.  You  exercise  that  pati-onage  upon  what 
you  consider  to  be  their  ability  to  teach,  and  not 
upon  theii'  personal  knowledge? — Not  upon  their 
personal  knowledge ; but  of  course,  as  T said,  we  have 
to  do  more  in  the  way  of  grinding  for  an  examination 
in  subjects  than  we  like. 

25440.  Could  )'ou  give  us  any  idea  how  much  time 
you  devote  to  teaching  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  to  acquire  as  compared  with  the  time  given 
to  teaching  them  how  to  teach  ? — It  would  not  be 
jiossible  to  answer  that  question  precisely,  I can,  of 
course,  say  the  regulations  of  tlie  training  college 
for  the  definite  teaching  work,  but  I cannot  say  what 
each  professor  in  his  schoolroom  gives  to  teaching 
work  as  distinguished  from  mere  grmdiug  work. 

25441.  Has  he  discretion  to  a certain  extent? — 
In  his  own  hour  each  professor  has  discretion  as  to 
what  he  does. 

25442.  What  do  you  say  upon  the  subject  of 
handicraft  and  drawing? — The  present  handicraft 
course  is  uot  educational,  it  is  a valuable  pructieal 
course,  which  our  students  have  taken  up  and  have 
passed  in  large  numbers.  Since  we  commenced  it 
in  1887,  which  I think  was  very  nearly  the  com- 
mencement of  the  drawing  up  of  tlie  syllabus  at  the 
Education  Office,  we  have  had  in  our  college  175 
male  students,  a number  of  whom  we  could  not 
present,  but  altogether  we  ha\’e  got  ninety-four 
certificates  for  handicraft.  The  course  is  in  no  sense 
an  educational  course,  it  merely  requires  them  to  do 
certain  meclianical  operations,  and  the  questions  set  in 
the  paper  are  altogether  of  a practical  kind. 

25443.  Your  handicraft  consists  of  woodwork? — 
Yes. 

25444.  Is  it  done  in  connection  with  drawing? — 
No,  that  was  one  of  the  things  I was  going  to  speak 
about. 

2-)445.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  the  weak  point 
of  it? — Most  certainly. 


25446.  Do  you  think  that  woodwork,  as  we  saw  it  b lia. 
ill  one  school  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  ilone  without 
the  slightest  connection  with  drawing,  i.s  likely  to  be  — 
anything  but  a failure  ? — It  fails  in  its  chief  educational 
object.  I may  mention  that  I saw  those  schools  at  jiioore,  m.a. 
Westminster,  which  the  Commission  visited,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  master  the  outline  of  the  system. 

Afterwards  I entered  into  communication  with  the 
authorities,  and  persuaded  them  to  make  for  me  a set 
of  models  illustrating  their  system  and  drawings  to 
accompany  the  models.  I got  them  over  in  the  hope 
of  introducing  them  at  Kildare-street,  but  I found  in 
face  of  the  present  programme  it  was  no  use.  It  is 
just  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  a sympathetic 
syllabus. 

25447.  What  do  you  say  about  drawing  ? — Draw- 
ing in  the  same  way  is  exumined  in  a manner  which 
is  not  likely  to  make  the  teachers  think  how  to  teach 
it ; they  are  simply  asked  to  copy  either  a model  or  a 
a specimen  of  freehand,  which  is  sec  before  them,  no 
questions  ai'e  ever  asked  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  teaching,  By  the  introduction  into  the  course  of 
some  questions  of  that  kind  with  reference  to  such  a 
book  as  Mr.  Taylor’s  there  would  be  a x ery  great 
improvement. 

25448.  Do  the  inspectors  ever  ask  the  students 
when  exandning  them,  to  use  the  blackboard  and  show 
how  they  would  teach  with  reference  to  drawing  ? 

— Never  with  reference  to  drawing,  with  regard  to 
oclier  subjects  the  blackboard  is  used  continually. 

25449.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspectors  are 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  colleges? — No,  I don’t 
think  that  there  is  any  sign  of  »he  inspectors  as  a body 
touch  with  the  colleges,  and  it  is  no  use  for  a college 
to  do  good  work  unless  the  inspectors  arc  in  touch 
with  them. 

25450.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  should  carry 
on  a different  system  to  what  they  are  doing  ? — I am 
speaking  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  I know  the 
inspectors  are  an  exceedingly  hard-worked  body  of 
public  servants,  but  for  a year  or  two  after  they 
begin  they  may  not  have  such  a large  amount  of  work. 

I think  they  ought  to  visit  the  colleges,  see  the  criti- 
cism lessons,  and  have  conversations  with  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  method.  We  might  gain  something 
from  visits  of  that  kind,  and  the  inspectors  may  gain, 
something  themselves.  If  they  mastered  such  systems 
as  are  good  at  the  training  colleges,  it  would  help  them 
to  improve  the  schools,  so  th«t  the  system,  if  good  at 
the  training  colleges,  might  make  the  schools  better. 

25451.  Is  your  method  of  teaching  measurements, 
geography,  grammar,  and  calisthenics,  a different  one 
to  what  is  pi-actised  in  the  schools? — Yes,  I think  with 
regard  to  all  those  subjects  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
better  than  the  level  of  the  schools  and  liave  failed 
to  a large  extent,  because  while  they  were  with  us 
the  students  had  a knowledge  that  they  would  not  be 
questioned  on  these  subjects  afterwards,  and  when 
they  went  out  they  droppeil  them  at  once,  because 
nobody  ever  made  any  allusion  to  them.  Wliat  I 
mean  by  measurement  is  training  the  eye  to  know 
heiglits  and  breadths  and  lengths,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  stages  in  experimental  science  to  teach  careful 
measurement.  "NVe  have  in  neaidy  all  our  rooms  the 
height  of  the  rooms  marked,  and  in  some  details  us  to 
the  area  of  the  rooms.  In  our  criticism  lessons  we 
accustom  our  students  to  apply  these  practically,  and 
we  urge  our  students  when  they  go  out  into  their 
schools  to  carry  out  the  system,  if  it  was  only  by 
patting  the  measurements  up  on  a slate  in  a corner  of 
the  room.  1 liave  come  across  cases  where  our  advice 
had  been  taken,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  advice 
has  been  forgotten. 

25452.  Now  as  i-egards  geogra]ihy? — That  was  a sub- 
ject that  I often  felt  great  regret  was  uot  treated  in  a 
more  intelligent  way  in  the  examination  of  tlie  schools. 

The  methods  now  recommended  are  no  new  discovery; 

Mr.  Robinson,  wliose  book  is  on  the  Board’s  list,  lays  it 
down  in  that  iiook,  published  as  far  back  as  1860,  that 
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the  proper  way  to  teach  geography  is  to  begin  by  deal- 
ing witli  the  locality,  and  getting  the  locality  mastered 
in  a practical  and  interesting  way.  It  is  a rule  with 
me  at  Kilrlare-i)lace  that  every  female  scudent  must 
draw  a map  of  her  surroundings.  They  draw  a map 
of  the  schoolroom  and  then  a map  of  Kildare-place, 
set  in  its  surroundings  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
endeavour  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of  that, 
and  to  carry  out  the  same  system  in  their  scliools. 
But  it  is  plain  that  if  the  inspector  only  examines  in 
a cut  and  dried  way,  “How  many  counties  in 
Ireland?”  and  “How  many  towns?”  and  still  more 
useless,  the  lengths  of  rivers  and  heights  of  mountains, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  not  their  fault  if  they  don’t 
carry  out  that  system.  Something  might  be  done  by 
the  Commissioners  publishing  better  maps.  It  is 
allowable  for  a teacher  to  take  up  the  geography  or  a 
c uinty,  but  the  maps  are  so  indifferent  that  they  don't 
serve  as  an  encouragement. 

25453.  Are  there  not  good  and  useful  maps  of  the 
Irish  counties  to  be  bad  on  a .sufficient  scale  to  be 
really  instructive  ? — I don’t  know  of  any,  and  I think 
it  is  extremely  improbable,  because  I find  when  I 
come  to  study  maps  drawn  up  by  the  very  best 
English  houses,  they  show  a lofty  contemi^t  for  all 
things  Irish,  and  even  a railway  that  may  have  been 
established  for  two  or  three  years  will  not  be  marked 
on  the  latest  English  map.  I have  some  knowledge 
of  this,  through  our  Depository  in  Kiidai'e- 
place,  and  when  I occasionally  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  these  gentlemen 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  they  say  there  is  no  demand 
and  it  does  not  pay  to  be  up  to  date. 

35454.  How  do  you  teach  grammar  ? — We  always 
try  to  impress  on  students  the  importance  of  teaching 
grammar  on  the  inductive  method,  we  get  them  to 
examine  sentences.  Suppose  the  lesson  was  on  adverbs, 
they  select  sentences  in  which  there  are  adverbs,  and 
working  from  the  sentences,  they  are  taught  to  lead 
up  to  the  definition  of  an  adverb  ; and  we  try  to 
carry  that  right  through  our  grammar,  but  I don’t 
think  it  ever  passes  beyond  the  walls  of  Kildare- 
place.  As  regards  calisthenics,  that  is  a minor  point, 
since  the  schools  were  founded  by  I/ancaster,  from 
1818  onwards,  drill  and  calisthenics  have  always  been 
our  speciality  there,  and  personally  I believe  in  them. 
I think  they  are  the  keynote  for  order  and  discipline 
iu  the  school,  so  we  insist  on  all  our  teachers  master- 
ing a sy.stem  of  calisthenics  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing their  discipline. 

25455.  Do  you  find  they  do  not  follow  that  up 
afterwards  ? — A great  many  do,  that  is  more  followed 
than  any  of  the  other  matters,  because  it  is  attractive 
and  is  appreciated  by  the  parents. 

'25456.  It  amuses  the  children  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t 
think  the  inspectors  fake  any  notice  of  it. 

25457.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Are  jmu  aware 
that  in  the  Scottish  system  a school  cannot  get  the 
higher  grant  for  organization  unless  attention  is  paid 
to  drill,  and  drill,  I suppose,  corresponds  pretty  nearly 
with  ealistbenics  ? — I did  not  know  about  the  Scottish 
system,  but  I knew  it  was  so  in  Englajid. 

25458.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  a very 
useful  arrangement  to  make  in  Ireland  ? — It  would. 

25459.  Take  it  in  this  way ; suppose  that  our  pre- 
sent sy.stem  of  paying  out  tlie  grauts  to  the  schools  was 
changed,  and  that  a special  grant  was  to  be  given  for 
general  organization,  discipline,  general  good  tone  of 
the  school,  that  is  to  say,  having  the  school  as  a 
school  up  to  the  mark,  outside  the  mere  bookwork  ; 
would  it  not  be  a useful  thing  to  require  that  in 
this  case  a higher  grantshould  not  be  earned  unless 
there  was  some  form  of  physical  drill  practised  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

25460.  You  spoke  of  yoru’  Kildare-place  system  of 
teaching  grammar : as  you  have  a system  that  you 
can  call  your  own,  I hope  you  don’t  begin  with  a 
treatise  on  formal  grammar  ? — No. 

26461.  In  Edinburgh,  wo  were  told  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  inspectors  there,  that  if  he  had  his 


way  he  would  not  on  any  account  let  a text-book  on 
graminar  into  the  hands  of  a cliild.  Then  he  was 
asked  how  he  would  teach  grammar,  and  he  said  he 
would  teach  it  bv  taking  up  sentences  from  their 
reading  books.  That  seems  to  me  a very  rational 
system.  Does  it  correspond  with  your  system  ? — Yes, 
your  Grace. 

25462.  In  reference  to  geography,  you  say  that  the 
absence  of  county  ina|)S  of  Ireland  is  a drawback,  and 
1 think  you  said  that  the  maps  j)ublished  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  are  not  everything 
they  ought  to  be;  now  I am  not  at  all  likely  to 
champion  the  Oommissioiiers  of  National  Education 
over  eve)ything  they  did  in  the  past,  hut  we  must  be 
fair  ; remember  that  there  are  no  maps  published  by 
the  Commissioners? — I did  not  mean  to  say  published 
by  the  Commissioners,  because  I don’t  think  they  are 
published  by  the  Commissioners. 

25463.  There  are  maps  on  the  Commissioners’  list 
of  school  requisites,  and  they  supply  these  on  requisi- 
tion, but  there  are  no  maps  published  by  the  Co-.n- 
missioners  themselves  ; is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

25464.  Mr.  Molloy. — And  the  price  of  the  maps 
Mr.  Moore  refers  to  is  three  halfpence  each. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Possibly  you  may  think 
it  would  be  ' an  advantage  to  have  such  maps  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners,  or  at  all  events,  if  not 
by  them,  then  by  some  other  body? — Most  certainly 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  have  them  published. 

25465.  The  Commissioners,  as  you  know,  have 
published  a large  number  ofbooks,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  exactly  such  as  you  or  I would  regard  as 
models  of  what  school  books  ought  to  be  ? — That  is  so. 

25466.  And  consequently  a number  of  those  books 
have  almost  drop]>ed  out  of  use  in  the  scliools  ! — Yes. 

25467.  I understiind  you  to  say  that  you  approve 
of  the  system  of  beginning  geography  with  the 
geography,  or  jierhaps  it  is  better  to  call  it  the  topo- 
graphv,  of  the  place  that  the  children  know,  and  first 
of  all  with  the  schoolroom? — Yes. 

25468,  There  is  a system  generally  adopted  in  some 
of  the  German  schools,  we  saw  it  in  England  also ; first, 
they  have  a plan  of  the  schoolroom,  then  a plan  or 
map  of  the  place  immediately  adjoining  the  school, 
and  of  course  including  it,  then  perhaps  the  town  or 
city,  say,  Dublin,  as  a whole,  tlien  the  city  and 
suburbs,  next  the  County  Dublin,  aui  then  Ireland 
and  so  on,  until  in  the  end  they  have  got  on,  step 
by  step,  to  those  two  hemispheres  that  our  unfortunate 
children  are  set  to  jiuzzle  themselves  over  in  the  very 
beginning  ? — May  i mention  in  that  connection  that 
some  of  our  most  useful  criticism  lessons  arc  on  the 
town  from  which  the  student  conies  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  another  lesson  is  on  the  Dodder,  and  many 
of  them  will  walk  along  the  Dodder  to  study  it. 

25469.  A very  e.x]ierieneed  ius|iector  told  us  hei'e 
that  he  sometimes  asked  the  Dublin  children  had  they 
ever  seen  the  Liffey,  and  they  said  they  never  had, 
they  were  then  asked  to  jioint  out  the  Liffey  on  the 
map  of  Ireland,  and  they  pointed  it  out  at  once,  then 
he  asked  had  they  not  sometimes  been  on  one  of  the 
bridges  in  Dublin  and  had  they  not  seen  the  Liffey 
then,  and  they  said  no,  and  when  he  asked  them  what 
they  had  seen,  they  said  “ the  river.”  You  are  not 
surprised  at  tliat  ? — I could  quite  understand  that 
from  the  ordinary  teaching  of  geography. 

25470.  I tell  you  that  we  found  the  very  same 
thing  in  a certain  place  in  England  ? — I am  very  glad 
to  hear  it. 

25471.  Now  in  speaking  of  the  four  .subjects  that 
you  speak  of  as  the  “K.  P.,”  or  Kildare-place,  systems, 
tliat  is,  measurement,  geography,  grammar  aud  calis- 
thenics, you  say  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
National' Education  Board,  and  not  encouraged  ? — 
This  is  under  another  heading,  about  the  inspectors. 

25472.  It  refers  rather  to  the  work  of  the  school, 
the  practising  school,  than  to  the  work  of  the  train- 
ing college,  at  least,  primarily  ?— Yes. 

25473.  Yon  think  that  those  four  systems  ought  to 
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be  recognised  in  the  schools,  and  that,  being  recog- 
nised in  the  schools,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for  in 
the  training  colleges  ? — Certainly. 

25474  Then  it  seems  1:o  me  there  is  a slight  in- 
consistency in  what  you  say  ; coriect  me  if  I ain 
wrong.  Yon  began,  I think,  by  objecting  that  there 
was  not  a sufficient  number  of  subjects  for  examina- 
tion in  the  training  colleges,  now  this  recommendation 
seems  to  go  towards  introducing  an  examination  in 
other  subjects;  is  that  so? — Geography  is  a subject, 
grammar  is  a subject  and  drill  and  calisthenics  would 
be  so  much  a habit  that  an  experienced  inspector 
would  see  in  two  minutes  whether  it  was  done. 

25475.  But  that  would  be  of  no  use  unless  it  was 
followed  up  by  sometliing  in  the  way  of  regulating 
the  grant  i — No  use,  certainly. 

25476.  Then  do  you  think  that  these  things  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  regulating  the  grant? — Yes. 

25477.  Take  geography,  for  instance,  you  would 
require,  in  addition  to  all  the  things  required  at  pi-e- 
sent,  or  at  all  events  in  addition  to  some  of  them, 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  the  topography  of 
their  own  locality  ? — I think  I was  careful  to  imply 
that  I would  not  care  how  little  they  knew  about 
such  matters  as  rivers  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  or  even 
about  the  rivers  of  England,  except  in  a general 
way. 

25478.  What  you  mean  then  is  that  they  would  get 
a real  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  geographical  terms  if 
they  began  by  having  those  terms  applied  to  places 
and  things  that  they  were  seeing  every  day  of  their 
live.s  ? — That  is  my  view. 

25479.  You  also  think  that  the  inspectors  ought  to 
be  more  in  touch  with  the  schools,  and,  of  course,  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  but  do  you  think  it  is  physically 
possible  for  the  inspector  at  present  to  be  really  in 
touch  with  any  school  in  the  country,  seeing  that  so 
much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  with  all  the  routine 
work  they  have  to  do  over  the  details  of  the  results 
system  as  we  have  it,  in  its  ])resent  form  ? — Your 
Grace  is  touching  on  a subject  I did  not  touch  on,  but 
oil  which  I am  quite  prepared  to  answer.  It  was  in 
the  training  colleges  I said  the  inspector  ought  to 
know  what  is  going  on, 

25480.  But  I would  ask  whether  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  you  think  it  possible  for  the  inspectors 
to  be  in  touch  either  with  the  schools  or  colleges  ? — 
I don't  think  it  is. 

25481.  You  regard  this  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
results  system  in  its  present  form  ? — Y<-s. 

25482.  We  heard  yesterday  from  an  ex-inspector 
that  when  he  fii-st  became  an  inspector,  he  visited,  and 
was  obliged  to  visit,  every  school  in  his  district 
three  or  four  times  a year,  and  when  he  was  asked 
what  he  did  on  those  occasions,  he  said  he  conferred 
with  the  teachers,  observing  their  method  of  teacliing 
and  made  suggestions  and  so  on  ; you  regard  all  that, 
I am  sure,  as  very  important  ? — Yes. 

25483.  But  unfortunately  it  is  wovic  that  can 
hardly  be  done  at  present,  indeed  I may  say  that 
cannot  possibly  be  done  at  present,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  time  of  the  inspectors  is  occupied,  with 
making  out  figures  about  the  answering  of  the  pupils 
in  connection  with  the  results  examinations  ? — That 
is  so. 

25484.  Now  in  reference  to  drawing : in  the 
examination  in  drawing,  you  say,  the  teachers  are 
merely  tested  as  to  whether  they  can  draw,  and  not  at 
all  as  to  whether  they  can  teach  drawing  ? — That  is 
so. 

25485.  The  blackboavcl,  I think  you  said,  is  not 
used  iu  the  teaching  of  drawdng  1 — I did  not  say  that, 
your  Grace.  I said  I did  not  think  the  blackboard 
was  ever  used  in.  examining  in  drawing. 

25485.  Then  it  is  used  in  the  classroom  in  the 
teaching  of  drawing? — Certainly. 

25487.  You  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  used  also 
in  the  examination  in  drawing.  Is  there,  so  far  as 


you  know,  any  test  required  by  the  Board  of  National  Dublin. 
Education — any  test  tliafc  would  ascertain  whether  the 
candidate  knows  how  to  teach  drawing  ? — Nothing  — 

that  I know  of,  your  Grace,  in  the  examinations.  Kingsmill 

25488.  I am  not  speaking  now  of  voluntary  tests.  Moure,  b.a. 
I understand  from  some  questions  I liave  heard  put 
here,  that  any  teacher  who  wishes  can  give  in  the 
subject  of  drawing  as  one  of  the  three  model  lessons 
that  he  is  prepared  to  submit  himself  to  the  inspectors 
to  be  tested  on  ; but  that  is  voluntary,  the  student  need 
not  put  that  subject  in  at  all  if  he  does  not  like  ? — 

No. 

25489.  Tlierefore  there  is  really  no  test,  in  the 
]Droper  sense  of  the  word,  imposed  by  the  National 
Education  Board  to  ascertain  whether  a person  whom 
the  Board  is  going  to  certify  as  a teacher  of  drawing 
can  teach  drawing  at  all  ? — No  test. 

25490.  The  Board  gives  certificates  of  capacity  to 
teach  drawing  without  doing  anything  to  ascertain 
whether  the  person  whom  it  is  going  to  certify  has  any 
capacity  whatever  to  teach  drawing ; that  obviously 
is  a great  defect? — I think  it  is. 

25491.  Now  as  to  another  subject,  handicraft ; in 
handicraft  your  difficulty  is  that  the  present  pro- 
gramme or  syllabus  of  the  National  Education  Board 
is  not,  I think  you  said,  sympathetic  ? — I quoted  that 
as  an  illustration  of  why  the  present  handicraft  in- 
struction, such  as  it  is,  and  as  we  try  to  work  it,  is 
not  educational  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is 
used  with  reference  to  manual  training  in  England. 

25492.  I don’t  quite  like  the  wal'd  sympathetic ; it 
is  apt  to  convey  an  idea  which  I don’t  think  you 
mean  at  all  to  convey ; I am  sure  you  do  not  think  of 
suggesting  that  there  is  want  of  sympathy  with  these 
very  reasonableviews  ofyours  at  the  Board  of  National 
Education  ? — Certainly  I did  not  mean  to  convey  that. 

25493.  You  mean  that  the  present  programme  of 
the  Board  is  not  really  educational  ? — Yes. 

25494  Jt  is  worked  practically  without  a con- 
nection with  drawing,  which  is  an  obvious  radical 
defect;  the  whole  object  appears  to  be  industrial 
rather  than  educational? — Yes. 

2.5495.  You  are  acquainted,  I assume,  with  the 
Sloyd  system? — Yes. 

25496.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  the  present 
liandicraft  programme  of  the  National  Education 
Board  has  no  connection  whatever  with  Sloyd,  and 
in  fact  no  relation  to  it? — None  whatever. 

25497.  I need  hardly  ask  you  which  of  the  two  do 
you  think  the  more  appropriate  in  a school? — The 
Sloyd,  beyond  all  question. 

25498.  You  speak  of  the  Sloyd,  I take  it,  only  in 
a general  way? — Yes,  Ihave  seen  it  taught  andknow 
the  principles. 

25499,  It  is  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
different  countries : you  don't  of  course  mean  ex- 
clusively Swedish  Sloyd  as  worked  in  Sweden  ? — No. 

25500.  But  you  mean  a system  of  woodwork  con- 
structed on  really  educational  lines,  as  the  Swedish 
S'oyd  system  undoubtedly  is,  and  as  the  curiously  con- 
structed system  of  the  National  Education  Board 
undoubtedly  is  not  ? — Y’es. 

25501.  As  to  the  special  work  of  the  training 
college.  You  were  ashed  by  Lord  Belmorc  about  the 
time  that  is  given  to  each  of  the  two  branches  of 
work  of  the  training  college,  that  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects  to  the  students, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  training  of  the  students  in  the 
art  of  teaching;  you  said,  I think,  that  you  could  not 
exactly  define  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each? — I 
said  I could  give  the  principles  upon  which  we 
work. 

25502.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  whole  system 
embodied  in  the  jirogramme  of  tlie  National  Educa- 
tion Board  obliges  you  to  give  an  undue  amount  of 
time  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  students,  as  distinct 
from  the  work  of  training  them  in  the  art  of  teaching  ? 

— Beyond  question. 
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25503.  And  don’t  you  think  that  tho  whole  aystem, 
as  it  exists  in  all  the  training  colleges,  taking  your.s 
of  course  only  as  a specimen,  is  calculated  to  put 
before  the  students  in  those  colleges  a wrong  idea  of 
the  function  of  a training  college,  to  suggest,  I mean, 
that  the  college  is  a place  to  which  students  come  to 
he  prepared  for  passing  examinations,  examiuatious 
by  passing  which  they  can  improve  their  classification, 
and  so  get  a better  salary  1 — I think  the  system  has 
that  tendency,  but  if  I may  speak  for  my  own  college 
there  is  nothing  they  are  told  there  so  often  as  that 
mere  examination  work  is  not  the  object  of  the 
college, 

25504.  Still  the  system  is  such  that  it  is  put  upon 
the  college  to  make  a special  effort  to  counteract  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  natural  result  of  the  system 
itself  1 — Yes. 

25505.  Bad  as  all  this  is,  we  have  to  remember  for 
our  comfort,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  us,  that  in  this 
respect  the  pi-ogrammes  in  other  countries  labour 
under  exactly  the  same  defects ; the  programme  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  training  colleges,  I have  been 
assured  by  inspectors  of  great  experience  in  England 
and  Scotland,  raises  exactly  the  same  difficulty  that 
we  complain  of  here  1 — That  is  so,  I thmk,  to  perhaps 
a lesser  extent ; but  it  is  so. 

25506.  At  all  events  you  recognise,  I am  sure,  that 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  deserve 
some  credit  for  moving  of  their  own  accord  in  all  this 
matter  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  defects  of  the 
existing  sj-stem  ? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  appear 
as  an  unfriendly  critic  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education. 

25507.  You  recognise  that  the  National  Education 
Board  of  the  present  day  has  a thoroughly  open  mind 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  we,  the  membei-s  of  this 
Commission,  such  of  us  as  are  also  members  of  the 
Board,  have  come  here  for  the  one  purpose  of  getting 
every  useful  suggestion  that  persons  of  experience 
such  as  you  can  give  us  f — Undoubtedly. 

25508,  As  to  the  results  system,  you  said  that  you 
had  to  work  to  a certain  extent  under  it  in  the 
training  college,  but  not  in  its  pecuniary  aspect — that 
you  only  suffer  in  prestige  1 — We  suffer  in  prestige,  of 
course,  if  we  don’t  pass  our  students. 

25509.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
pass  your  students  any  more  than  the  people  in  other 
training  colleges  : if  the  cause  of  failure  is  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  the  programme,  then  it  tells  all 
round,  and  if  everybody  suffers  all  round  there  is  no 
particular  loss  of  prestige  anywhere  1 — I am  not  com- 
plaining as  compared  with  the  other  colleges. 

25510.  But  there  is  point  in  your  complaint : all 
the  training  colleges  may  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  un- 
trained teachers ; if  they  see  the  students  failing, 
they  will  think  it  is  because  the  colleges  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be  ? — Certainly. 

25511.  But  as  to  the  results  system,  have  you  not 
to  work  under  it  in  the  training  colleges,  even  in  its 
pecuniary  aspect  1 — To  some  extent,  yes. 

25512.  I should  certainly  tliink  so,  and  hence  I 
was  surprised  at  your  limiting  it  to  a question  of 
prestige  ; there  is  a bonus  given  to  the  college  on  con- 
dition that  the  trained  teacher  who  goes  out  from  it 
subsequently  fulfils  a number  of  requirements — he  has 
to  satisfy  all  the  tests  of  the  National  Education 
Board  that  he  has  taught  satisfactorily  for  two  years  ? 
—Yes,  £14  and  £20. 

25513.  No  matter  how  well  the  training  college 
has  done  its  work,  still  if  the  teacher  does  not 
actually  fulfil  those  conditions,  the  training  college 
does  not  get  the  money  it  has  done  its  best  to  earn  1 
—No. 

25514.  Just  as  if  an  eminent  doctor  had  done 
his  best  for  a patient,  but  was  to  get  no  fee  because 
the  patient  was  not  perfectly  cured  : that,  as  we  know, 
is  the  asj)ect  of  the  results  system  in  the  schools  that 
is  so  generally  complained  of  by  the  teachers  ; they 


say  that  when  they  do  their  work,  and  do  it  honestly 
and  thoroughly,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  ought  to 
get  paid  for  iti — Tes,  your  Grace. 

25515.  We  have,  of  course,  to  remen.her  that  the 
bonus  to  be  paid  to  the  training  college  may  be  cal- 
culated on  the  principle  that  it  is  impossible  that 
eveiy  candidate  going  out  from  the  college  should 
comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions,  so  that  tho 
bonus  should  be  fixed  at  such  a figure  as  will  ensure 
the  college  getting  what  it  is  entitled  to,  allowance 
being  made  in  the  computation  for  the  fair  average 
percentage  of  failures That  is  so. 

25.516.  Audit  is  quite  possible  that  the  bonus  is 
really  struck  at  the  particular  figure  at  which  it  st-ancls, 
in  order  to  make  all  chie  payment  to  the  college  for 
doing  its  work  as  well  as  a college  can  be  expected  to 
do  it,  allowing  for  the  small  inevitable  percentage  of 
failures  : if  this  is  really  so,  and,  for  all  I know,  it 
may  be,  the  college  in  the  net  result  would  get  all  it 
ought  to  get  ? — That  is  really  the  reason  I said  we 
should  not  suffer  pecuniarily. 

25517.  Possibly  it  is  so:  so  that  if,  instead  of  a 
bonus  on  the  successful  students,  an  extra  payment 
was  to  be  made  for  every  student,  in  addition  to  the 
£50  a year  now  paid,  then  the  extra  payment  would 
have  to  be  struck  at  a lower  figure  than  at  present  ? 
— yes. 

25618.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  correct  view,  and, 
if  so,  it  may  possibly  apply  to  the  case  of  the  teachers 
and  their  results  fees  as  well.  Still  it  has  the  look  of  a 
hardship  about  it.  I suppose  we  cannot  clear  it  up. 
There  is  just  one  other  matter,  You  have  given  us 
some  very  valuable  ciiticisms  about  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Education  Board  for  the 
exaniination  of  teachers  and  of  students  of  training 
colleges,  but,  let  me  ask  you,  comparing  the  new  pro- 
gramme with  the  old,  which  would  you  prefer  ? — The 
new  programme  certainly,  as  a whole,  and  on  its 
merits. 

25519.  The  Commi.ssioners  of  National  Education, 
as  I think  you  know,  took  considerable  pains  to  as- 
certain the  view  of  the  heads  of  the  training  colleges 
and  of  other  persons  interested  in  this  matter,  before 
they  drew  up  this  new  programme ; did  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  your  Grace. 

25520.  May  I ask  you  then  did  you,  when  vou 
were  consulted  on  the  new  programme,  make  the 
suggestions  that  you  are  making  now  1 — I thought 
that  that  questionmightcome  up,  anditooksome pains 
to  see  where  the  difference  lay.  We  made  suggestions, 
but  of  course  they  were  only  suggestions,  and  we  were 
not  finally  consulted  as  to  the  programme. 

25521.  I take  it  that  this  is  how  the  case  stands : 
from  the  practical  working  out  of  the  programme  you 
have  come  to  see  these  defects  that  you  have  told  us 
about,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Board  itself  did  not  foi-esee  all  the  conse- 
quences that  you  say  have  resulted  in  practice ; you 
did  not  foresee  them,  and  perhaps  some  of  us  did  not 
foresee  them  either?— Yes. 

25522.  My  reason  for  asking  these  questions  is  that 
ill  an  official  report  since  jrablished  we  were  told 
“ The  Commissioners’  new  pi-ogramme  for  teachers 
has  been  favourably  received  by  the  colleges,  and  all 
the  Queen’s  Scholars  who  have  entered  this  year  for  a 
two  years’ course  are  now  studying  according  to  the 
new  programme”? — That  is  so ; we  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  new  programme  as  a whole. 

25523.  But  you  have  found  out  in  the  course  of 
actual  working  that  there  are  some  drawbacks  ? — I 
don’t  wish  to  convey  either  that  all  the  suggestions 
we  made  were  adopted,  or  that  the  non-adoption  of 
them  has  led  to  this  difficulty.  There  was  mensuration 
for  instance. 

25524.  In  the  old  programme,  geometry  and  men- 
suvauon  formed  a combined  subject,  failure  in  which 
combined  subject  would  be  fatal  to  the  chanee  of  the 
candidate  passing  ? — That  is  so. 
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25525.  But  if  a candidate  got  sufficient  marks  in 
geometry  to  amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  assigned  to  both  geometry  and  mensuration 
combined,  then  the  candidate  would  passi — That  is  so. 

25526.  And  this,  even  if  he  answered  nothing  in 
mensuration  1 — Yes. 

25527.  But  under  the  new  programme,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  he  must  get  20  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  geometry,  and  also  20  per  cent,  of  those 
assigned  to  mensuration,  failure  to  secure  both  these 
percentages  being  fatal  to  him  1 — That  is  so. 

25528.  In  reference  to  drawing,  you  advocate  the 
making  of  it  compulsory! — Yes. 

25529.  You  say  that  elementary  science  also  should 
be  made  compulsory,  but  you  recommend  this  to  be 
done  only  as  soon  as  certain  preliminaries  have  been 
arranged : of  drawing  you  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  compulsory  apparently  at  once : you  intended 
to  make  that  distinction? — Yes,  I did. 

25530.  And  do  you  think  that  di-awing  can  be 
made  corDpulsory  without  waiting  for  preliminary  ar- 
rangements : if  so,  who  is  to  teach  it? — I thought  of 
that  in  drawing  up  my  suggestions ; it  would  depend 
on  the  way  iu  which  the  Commissioners  expected  the 
drawing  to  be  done  at  first ; anything  of  that  kind  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  should  be  treated  very 
gently. 

25531.  To  use  your  own  word,  treated  sympa- 
thetically?— Yes.  There  is  a saying,  which  is  a very 
old  one,  I find  in  a report  of  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  Kildare-place  in  1825,  that  everybody  who  can  be 
taught  to  write  can  be  taught  to  draw. 

25532.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  a person  of  a 
good  deal  of  experience  that  anyone  who  is  fit  to  be  a 
teacher  at  all  is  really  capable  of  teaching  drawing  for 
elementary  purposes? — 1 think  that  is  the  case  for 
elementary  purposes. 

25533.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be  introduced  in  the 
higher  classes  without  some  steps  being  taken  to  secure 
the  competence  of  the  teachers ; don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  all  round  that  the  teachers  should 
not  be,  as  it  were,  let  loose  on  this  subject  of  drawing 
without  some  means  being  first  taken  to  enable  them 
to  qualify  themselves? — I think  that  would  be 
advisable. 

25534.  You  are  aware  that  the  way  some  teachers 
at  present  teach  it,  according  to  the  information  before 
us,  is  that  they  simply  give  out  a number  of 
copies  to  the  children,  and  set  the  children  to  copy 
those. — that  sort  of  thing  might  go  on  to  a large  extent 
if  the  subject  were  made  compulsory;  hence  I think 
it  would  be  well,  aud  I trust  you  will  agree  vvith  me, 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  something  should  be  done 
to  show  them  how  to  teach  ? — Certainly,  I do. 

25535.  Have  you  tliought  how  that  could  be  done? 
— I have  read  the  different  evidence  given.  I think 
there  are  a great  many  ways  in  winch  it  could  be 
done  ; first  of  all,  a I'ery  simple  treatise  on  the  subject 
would  be  a very  great  help  to  start  with. 

25536.  It  would  be  better  than  nothing? — Yes; 
secondly,  very  simple  requirements  laid  down  clearly, 
with  definite  instructions  to  the  inspectors  what  they 
are  to  ask  for ; then,  of  course,  tliere  are  all  these 
valuable  suggestions  about  gathering  teacher.s  together 
for  lectures — those  are  more  difficult. 

25537.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  instruct 
the  inspectors  in  the  beginning  that  what  they  bad 
to  look  to  was  not  so  much  the  drawing  done  by  the 
pupils  as  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  by  the 
teachers ! — That  would  be  most  important.  • 

25538.  And  in  that  way  an  inspector  observing  a 
defect  could  give  some  useful  suggestions  to  the 
teachei'  ? — Certainly. 

25539.  School  gardens  you  spoke  of  with  approval ; 
I think  you  spoke  of  the  special  difficulty  of  schools 
in  towns — that  they  cannot  always  have  gardens  ? — It 
would  be  more  difficult  for  them. 

25540.  Someone  suggested  tons  that  window  gar- 


dening could  be  introduced? — It  could;  we  have  it  .Dublin, 
at  Kildare-place,  iu  spite  of  a chimney  that  floods  us 
with  smoke. 

25541.  So  that  in  places  where  a school  garden  was  Kinggmiii 
not  available,  some  use  could  be  made  of  a window  Moore,  m. a. 
garden  ? — Y es. 

25-542.  And  I believe  that  even  school  gardening 
can  be  worked  out  on  a very  Small  plot  of  ground  ? — 

Certainly. 

25543.  I don’t  know  whether  you  read  the  evidence 
that  we  had  here  about  the  Enniskerry  school  ? — No ; 

I did  not. 

25544.  As  regards  agriculture  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  you  don’t  contemplate,  I suppose,  that  the 
National  Education  Board  should  undertake  to  teach 
boys  how  to  farm  ? — No ; I do  not. 

25545.  Any  more  than  we  should  teach  boys  in 
towns  how  to  become  carpenters,  or  tailors,  or  shoe- 
makers ? — No. 

25546.  But  suppose  you  consider  that  the  scientific 
principles  should  be  taught  that  underlie  agricultural 
operations  ? — These  would  be  most  important. 

25547.  And  that,  as  far  as  possible,  experiments  in 
connection  with  these  principles  should  come  in  ? — I 
don’t  see  how  these  could  come  into  ordinary  schools 
myself ; but  if  made  possible,  they  would  be  very 
valuable. 

25648.  But  supposing  that  some  simple  experiments 
could  be  made  ? — Yes. 

25549.  We  have  had  suggestions  about  the  forming 
of  collections  of  natural  objects  ; what  do  you  think 
of  that? — I think  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
school. 

25550.  Especially  if  these  collections  were  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves  ? — Yes. 

25551.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  a useful 
thing  to  introduce  some  system  of  experiments,  per- 
haps, in  connection  with  gardening,  with  a view  of 
getting  the  notion  out  of  the  minds  of  a large  section  of 
the  population  of  this  country  the  idea  that  people  are  to 
go  on  doing  certain  things  simply  because  their  fathers 
and  grandfatliers  had  done  them  before  them?  — 

Yes. 

25552.  I understand  that  this  idea  unfortunately 
prevails  to  a large  extent  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

25553.  Don’t  you  think  that  introducing  some 
little  experimental  work  in  connection  with  garden- 
ing would  do  something  to  eradicate  that  idea? — 

I think  so. 

25554.  And  these  experiments  could  easily  be 
made  in  connection  with  horticulture  ? — Possibly. 

25555.  Here  again,  your  object  in  dealing  with 
horticulture  would  not  be  to  train  the  boys  to 
become  gardeners  as  a profession  ? — Certainly  not. 

25556.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  as  a means  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  of  the  outfit  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  woodwork,  that  a system  of  centres  might  be 
conveniently  adopted.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  instance,  where  we  are  now  met, 
some  convenient  place  could  be  found,  not  fai'  from 
your  Kildare-place  schools,  not  far  from  the  Rev.  Mi-. 

Robinson’s  new  school  in  Westland-i-ow,  and  not 
far  from  Father  Murphy’s  new  school  in  Bninswick- 
street,  anti  that,  for  a couple  of  hours,  once  a week, 
that  centre  miglii  be  used  by  the  pupils  from  one  or 
other  of  these  different  schools — would  not  a plan  like 
that  help  us  in  getting  over  the  cost  of  providing  the 
necessary  plant  for  a number  of  schools ; it  is  a plan 
that  we  found  working  very  well  in  London  ? — I 
know  it  does,  and  I don’t  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  work  hei-e ; I have  often  hoard  it  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  ai-gued  at  different  educa- 
tional boards,  but  it  has  not  come  to  anything. 

25557.  Yon  don’t  think  it  would  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  denominational  distinction  of  our 
Dublin  schools  1 — 1 don’t  see  any  reason  -why  it 
should, 
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25558.  Yon  made  some  reference  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  new  jirogramnie  of  the  National  Education 
Board  as  experienced  by  the  students  of  your  college 
this  year  at  the  exaniinations,  but  I wa-s  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that  cerfeiin  important  concessions  •were 
afterwards  made  by  the  National  Education  Board, 
particularly  glad  for  I was  not  there  myself,  so  that 
even  if  they  were  not  sympathetic  on  the  occasion  I 
should  not  have  come  in  for  any  of  the  blame  1 — The 
Commissioners  always  are  very  sympathetic. 

25659.  Mr.  Redington.  — In  reference  to  your 
criticism  of  the  ne'w  programme,  I should  like  to  ask 
you  'whether  some  of  the  subjects  that  have  been 
introduced  into  it  meet  with  your  approval ; do  you 
approve  of  reading  being  included  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  carry  marks  t — Certainly. 

25560.  You  are  aware  that  was  not  the  case 
formerly  1 — Yes. 

26561.  In  the  same  way  penmanship ; do  you  think 
that  ought  to  count  1 — It  certainly  ought  to  count. 

25562.  You  are  aware  it  does  count  in  the  English 
programme  t — I know  it  does. 

25563.  As  regards  those  two  subjects,  I wish  to 
point  out  that  making  them  carry  marks  is  certainly 
im  advantage  to  the  teachers? — Yes,  we  take  no 
objection  to  that.  When  I said  seventeen  subjects 
I summed  up  all  that  were  there. 

25564.  Yes,  but  perhaps  it  gives  a false  impression, 
two  of  those  subjects  not  being  veiy  difficult.  Then 
there  are  marks  for  English  composition  t — I strongly 
approve  of  it. 

25565.  I suppose  you  think  the  course  of  English 
literature  is  better  than  the  old  subject  “lesson  books”? 
— There  is  no  question  about  that. 

25566.  Also  that  gi'ving  marks  for  a practical  test 
in  teaching  is  an  improvement? — It  is,  perliaps,  the 
best  feature  in  the  whole  programme. 

25567.  I take  it  that  what  you  object  to  is  that  so 
many  of  the  mathematical  subjects  are  compulsory — 
algebra,  geometry,  and  mensuration  1 — That  and  the 
fact  that  arithmetic  is  required  in  the  second  year  ; 
we,  I think,  were  rather  in  favour  of  the  matlie- 
matical  programme  as  it  is,  pi-ovided  arithmetic  might 
be  omitted  the  second  year. 

26568.  Do  I understjind  that  the  suggestion  you 
would  malse  is  that  algebra,  geometry,  and  mensura- 
tion should  not  be  compulsory  subjects? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  a very  great  relief. 

26569.  What  do  yon  think  of  book-keeping ; would 
you  make  that  optional  too  ? — Book-keeping  is  a sub- 
ject of  which  I know  little,  but  it  seems  to  me  unwise 
to  make  it  compulsorj'. 

26570.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  geograj'hy 
and  agriculture ; geogi-aphy  does  not  occur  among  the 
compulsory  subjects  in  England ; do  you  think  it 
might  be  dropped  ? — After  the  first  year  I think  tlie 
new  programme  does  allow  us  to  drop  it,  and  we  like 
that  very  much,  but  I should  not  like  to  drop  it 
altogether. 

25571.  In  order  to  reduce  the  seventeen  you  must 
drop  some  subject  ? — It  is  not  necessary,  I think,  to 
drop  a subject  altogetlier  ; it  is  one  thing  to  drop  a 
subject  and  another  to  make  a student  fail  if  he  gets 
under  20  per  cent,  marks. 

25572.  I mean  to  make  it  cease  to  be  compulsory  ? 
— Could  there  not  be  another  plan,  which  I think  is 
the  English  plan — take  the  subject  of  drawing,  which 
we  approve  of  being  made  compulsory,  let  it  be  a 
requirement  that  candidates  shall  get  50  per  cent, 
in  the  whole  examination,  yet,  although  the\'  may 
fall  below  20  per  cent,  in  drawing,  or  in  some  difficult 
subject,  still  let  them  go  tlirough  their  examination 
as  a whole ; that  is  the  English  system. 

25573.  You  compel  them  to  take  it  up,  but  you  do 
not  make  failure  in  it  entail  loss  of  the  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

25574.  Is  that  what  you  would  suggest  a.s  regards 
these  mathematical  subjects? — Yes. 


25575.  As  regards  agriculture,  would  you  still  have 
it  a compulsory  subject  or  omit  it  altogether? — I should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  deposed,  I would  like  the  method  of 
examination  altered. 

25576.  Then  I take  it  your  idea  is  to  make  a 

failure  in  only  a certain  number  of  subjects  fatal? 

That  is  my  view. 

25577.  That  applies,  I suppose,  to  the  examination 
when  your  students  are  leaving  college,  or  would  it 
also  apply  to  tlie  entrance  examination?— Not  to  the 
entrance,  for  of  course  when  candidates  are  coming  up 
to  the  college  it  is  a fair  time  to  reject  those  who  are 
nob  qualified  ; but  wlien  they  have  been  admitted 
after  an  entrance  examination  which  is  a real  test, 
nobody  has  much  right  to  complain  of  failures ; and 
I don’t  think  we  should  complain  except  for  the. 
startling  figure  of  ten  failures  last  year  as  compared 
with  fourteen  in  all  the  previous  years. 

25678,  I take  it  that  as  long  as  geography  is 
compulsory  in  schools,  it  would  be  right  to  exact  the 
minimum  knowledge  of  it  from  every  teacher  who  get.s 
classification,  therefore  it  must  remain  in  column  1 1 
—Yes. 

25579.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  some  of 
the  subjects  in  the  English  Training  College  course, 
include  two  of  our  subjects — does  not  “ English  ” in. 
the  Englislr  code  mean  what  we  call  graminar 
and  literature  combined  ? — English  composition  is  a 
separate  subject. 

25580.  In  the  first  year’s  syllabus  “English”  in- 
cludes “general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  gi-am- 
matical  structure  of  the  language,”  and  also  “an  in- 
telligent acquaintixnoe  with  the  language,  style  and 
subject  matter  of  a ‘ Selection  from  Tennyson,’  and 
Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.”  That  would 
cover  gi-ammar  and  literature.  In  the  second  year  it 
is  “an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
style  and  subject  matter  of  Tennyson’s  ‘ The  Coming 
of  Arthur  ’ and  ‘The  Passing  of  Arthur,’  ifcc.,  &c.'" 
— that  woiild  also  include  grammar  and  literature? 
• — It  ought  to  be  made  to  do  so. 

25582.  Monsignor  Molloy. — I find  in  your  pros- 
pectus that  you  l ave  a jirofessor  of  experimeutat 
physics  in  the  training  college  in  Kildare-place  ? — 
That  subject  has  disappeared  with  the  new  pro- 
gramme. 

255H3.  But  you  have  a professor? — He  has  dis- 
appeared also. 

25584.  So  the  new  programme  has  not  only 
killed  science  but  killed  the  professor.  The  new  pt'o- 
gramme  came  in  and  experimental  physics  went  out, 
and  with  experimental  physics  the  professor  dis- 
appeared 1 — Yes. 

25585.  You  are  in  favour  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  physical  science  in  primary  sclmols? — Yes. 

25586.  Would  you  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
the  teaching  sliould  be  more  simple  and  elementary  ? 
— Oh,  certainly. 

25587.  That  is  to  say,  it  should  consist  very  largely 
of  explanation  of  common  things  and  of  simple 
scientific  jjrinciples,  and  be  illustrated  with  objects 
and  with  simple  experiments  ? — Experiments  done  by 
tlie  pupils  is  a very  important  part  of  it  I should 
think. 

25588.  Up  to  the  present,  any  programme  of 
physical  science  under  which  it  could  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  sets  forth  a long  list  and  rather  a high 
sounding'  list  of  great  branches  of  phy.sical  science.  I 
find  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  light, 
sound,  heat  and  the  steam  engine,  physical  geography, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  inorganic  chemistry. 
Now  does  it  seem  to  you  that  that  is  the  sort  of 
programme'  under  which  such  a course  as  you  think 
desirable  in  primary  schools  could  be  most  efficiently 
taught  ? — Certainly  not,  but  Course  H in  the  Englisii 
course  seems  to  me  a workable  programme. 
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• 25589.  Would  you  agree  with  me  then  in  saying 
that  a much  better  method  would  be  to  draw  up  an 
outline  of  the  common  things  to  be  explained,  and 
the  simple  principles  of  science  that  are  to  be 
illustrated,  and  set  that  before  the  teachers  as 
what  they  are  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools! — 
That,  I think,  would  be  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

25590.  Provided  always  that  that  syllabus  would 
be  a sympathetic  syllabus  1 — Yes, 

25591.  Now  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
physical  science  into  primary  .schools,  you  say  certain 
preliminaries  would  be  necessary,  and  one  of  these 
preliminaries  would,  I suppose,  be  that  these  subjects 
should  be  taught  iu  the  training  colleges! — Yes. 

25592.  Which  might  lead  to,  perhaps,  a revival  of 
the  professors  of  that  subject.  Would  you  think  also 
tliat  the  course  taught  in  the  training  college  should 
be  framed  with  a view  to  what  tlie  teachers  have  to 
teach  afterwards  in  the  schools! — Certainly,  but  I 
don’t  know  that  it  should  be  limited  to  it. 

25593.  But  you  agree  it  should  be  framed  with  a 
view  to  that.  You  tiiink  it  ought  not  to  be  stiictly 
limited  to  it  ? — The  teacher  wants  to  know  something 
more  than  he  has  to  teach. 

25594,  A teacher  should  know  his  subject  more 
thoroughly  and  widely  than  a pupil  is  expected  to 
know  it ! — Yea. 

25595,  And  therefore,  while  the  course  taught 
in  the  training  colleges  should  be  framed  with  a view 
to  the  programme  of  tiie  primary  schools,  it  should 
be  wider  and  deeper? — Yes. 

25596.  And  the  course  should  be  compulsory! — 
Yes. 

25597.  Because  if  it  is  not  compulsory  in  the 
training  colleges,  it  cannot  be  possible  in  the  primary 
schools ! — Certainly,  it  should  be  compulsory  in  the 
training  colleges. 

25598.  Mr,  Molloy. — I notice  in  the  last  published 
report  of  the  Commissioners  that  you  had  thirty-four 
men  and  sixty-nine  women  in  the  training  session  of 
1895-96.  How  can  you  account  for  the  disproportion 
between  men  and  women  ; is  it  that  you  had  not 
accommodation  for  the  men ! — There  are  two  ways  of 
accounting  for  it — one  is  that  we  have  always  until 
this  year  found  a difficulty  in  getting  men.  We  got 
sufficient  male  candidates  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
We  had  qualified  male  candidates,  twice  as  many  as 
we  required.  We  always  had  enough  male  candidates 
for  the  July  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  they  came 
up,  but  they  did  not  come  up  sufficiently  well  pre- 
pared to  pass. 

25599.  What  course  do  you  adopt  in  order  to 
get  candidates? — We  have  to  advertise  in  all  the 
papers  and  circulate  our  report  sometimes.  We  have 
addressed  all  the  clergy  of  our  church. 

25600.  Do  the  Board’s  inspectors,  upwards  of  sixty 
iu  number,  co-operate  in  securing  candidates  for  your 
college  as  they  do  for  Marlborough-street  ? — Certainly 
not,  the  officials  in  many  cases — tliis  relates  rather  to 
former  years,  when  our  work  was  not  so  well  known — 
discouraged  students  from  coming  to  Kildare-place, 
That  has  now  disappeared,  and  I am  glad  to  say  the 
contrary  is  now  just  as  often  the  case. 

25601.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  \Yalsh. — They  have  be- 
come more  sympathetic  ? — More  sympathetic. 

25602.  Mr.  Molloy.  — Iu  connection  with 
Marlborough-street  College  the  inspectors  !tre  called 
upon  to  fill  up  a form  expiessing  an  opinion  of  the 
candidates ; is  there  any  form  simUar  to  that  in  opera- 
tion in  the  interests  of  your  college  or  any  other  college 
except  Marlborough-street? — None  that  I know  of. 

25603.  So  that  in  that  respect,  although  the 
colleges  are  ex-professo  on  an  equality,  there  is  an 
advantage  of  one  college  over  the  otliers? — Certainly. 

25604.  And  that  leads  to  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive advertising  on  your  part,  and  communication  with 
the  clergy  throughout  the  country,  with  a view  to 
securing  candidates  ?— Yes. 

25605.  Looking  to  your  College  staff,  as  published  in 


the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners,  I don’t  observe 
any  training  assistants,  have  you  such  an  office  ? — No, 
we  liave  no  training  assistants,  so-called.  We  have  our 
miister  of  method,  who  is  master  of  the  boys’  school, 
and  then  our  mistresses  of  the  girls’  school  and  infatit 
school  work  in  connection  with  him,  and  in  addition 
we  liave  a lady  superintendent,  who  also  works  in  con- 
nection with  him — they  assist  in  training. 

25606.  They  have  all  that  in  Marlborough-street 
College,  and  over  and  above  that  they  have  specialists 
called  training  assistants,  who  assist  the  students  in 
training  in  the  course  of  their  studies  in  the  evening, 
looking  after  them  during  the  daytime  in  a general 
way.  You  have  not  got  officers  of  that  kind? — We 
have  not. 

25607.  There  is  a pretty  large  staff  of  that  kind  in 
connection  with  Marlborough-sti-eet  College  ? — I 
believe  there  is. 

25008.  Are  there  any  members  of  your  professoriate 
pensionable  by  the  Treasury  on  the  termination  of 
their  course,  or  at  any  time? — Not  that  I know  of. 

25609.  Has  the  introduction  of  a pension  ever 
been  thought  of?  I believe  as  a matter  of  fact  in  the 
case  of  Marlborough-street  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate ai'G  pensionable?— So  i believe. 

25610.  It  was  at  one  time,  if  I mistake  not,  under 
considei-ation  in  connection  with  your  college,  ^nd 
indeed,  some  of  the  other  colleges,  to  look  after  the 
iuteiests  of  the'untrained  teachers  now  in  charge  of 
schools  of  a suitable  age? — Yes. 

25611.  On  your  side,  I believe  the  number  was 
167  ascertained  to  be  then  in  charge  of  schools  who 
were  untrained,  and  who  by  age  would  be  regarded 
as  fairly  suitable  to  be  brought  up  for  improveniejit 
in  inetliods  of  teaching  ? — It  is  a matter  of  memoiy 
with  me,  but  I think  it  is  about  that  figure. 

25612.  Would  you  advocate  that  course  now,  that 
was  suggested  some  two  or  three  years  ago? — Yes,  1 
should. 

25613.  The  167,  if  I mistake  not,  were  persons 
generally  suitable  for  training  ?—  Yes. 

25614.  And  training  these,  even  in  a sho3't  course,, 
would  qualify,  so  to  say,  nearly  all  the  teachers  of 
your  schools  throughout  the  country  to  rank  as  trained 
teachers  ? — It  would. 

25615.  Would  there  beany  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  that  system  in  connection  with  your  college  ? — 
It  could  be  done,  of  cotirse  it  would  mean  extra  work, 
and  giving  up  vacations  and  things  of  that  kind.  I 
don’t  think  we  could  be  expected  to  do  it  without 
some  additional  State  aid. 

25616.  Obviously,  not  without  additional  State 
aid ! — It  could  be  done,  certainly. 

25617.  There  is  no  intrin.sic  difficulty  in  having 
it  carried  out  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  authorities 
in  your  college  ? — There  is  none. 

25618.  You  referred  to  the  point  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  see  inspectors  visiting  your  college  more 
frequently.  You  don’t  mea7i  merely  these  inspectors 
who  are  officially  in  charge  of  the  college  ? — Certainly 
not,  we  welcome  their  visits  at  all  times. 

25619.  I understood  you  to  mean  the  general  body 
of  inspectors  and  above  all  newly-appointed  in- 
spectors ? — Yes. 

25620.  I would  regard  that  as  a matter  of  very 
great  importance.  They  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  tlie  authorities  of  the  college,  seeing 
the  students  in  training,  the  reference  libraries,  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  museum  (such  as  you  have 
in  your  college),  and  being  in  touch,  so  to  say,  with 
the  ■work  doue? — We  could  draw  their  attention  to 
any  special  points  to  which  we  attached  importance 
and  which  had  not  hitherto  been  recognized. 

25621.  It  wouldbeasort  of  mutual  education? — Yes. 

2-5622.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
early  appointment  of  inspectors  under  the  National 
Board,  that  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  ap|ioint- 
ment.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  normal  college, 
and  it  was  a sine  qua  no7i  that  an  inspectoi-,  in  his 
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appointment,  and  a.s  often  as  he  came  to  Dublin 
subsequently,  should  visit  that  training  college,  confer 
with  the  professors  and  heads  of  the  primary  schools 
in  connection  with  it,  and  spend  some  time  there  1 — 
I know  it  was  the  custom  in  the  old  Kildare-place 
society.  lu  182^-30  the  inspectors  had  to  come  to 
the  normal  schools. 

25623.  So  that  liaimonizes  witli  your  suggestion 
now? — Xes. 

25624.  And  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  inspectors 
from  it  ? — And  benefit  would  come  to  the  college,  too ; 
we  should  both  be  helped.  They  might  point  out  if 
our  plans  were  difficult  to  apply ; they  might  modify 
them  from  their  experience.  It  would  help  ns  all. 

25625.  You  have  a system  of  measurements  and 
areas  delineated  in  your  class  rooms  and  study  halls  ? 
— Y es. 

25626.  Would  not  that  be  largely  taken  into  account 
in  the  tests  applied  to  the  students  by  the  inspec- 
tors who  examine  at  the  end  of  the  session? — 
It  would  come  in  in  this  way : very  often  in  the 
lessons  sent  uj)  to  the  inspectors  there  are  allusions 
to  measurements  and  practical  things  of  that  kind. 

25627.  And  the  fact  of  having  those  practically 
before  the  students  would  certainly  be  appreciated  by 
the  inspectors  ? — I think  so;  for  instance,  in  a lesson  on 
architecture,  if  10  feet  or  12  feet  was  mentioned,  they 
would  refer  to  the  room,  and  so  make  it  a concrete 
reality. 

25628.  I see  that  since  the  establishment  of  your 
college  in  1884  up  to  1896,  so  many  as  693 — close  upon 
600 — Queen’s  Scholars  passed  through  your  college  and 
obtained  certificates  with  a view  to  leaching? — Yes. 

25629.  Now,  all  these,  yon  explain,  underwent 
examination  with  a view  to  classification  at  the  end 
of  their  course  1 — Yes. 

25630.  Do  you  think  so  many  would  have  applied 
■for  entrance  to  your  college  if  there  were  not  that 
■object  prominently  before  them  at  that  time  ? — I am 
•quite  certain  they  would  not. 

25631.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
■when  that  might  be  largely  dispensed  with,  and  you 
might  restrict  your  instruction  in  the  colleges  mainly 
to  the  art  of  teaching? — Tiiat  would  he  a very  radical 
change.  1 want  to  see  something  in  that  direction, 
but  I would  not  be  prepared  to  say  without  considera- 
tion whether  we  were  to  go  the  whole  distance  or  not ; 
certainly  we  would  be  better  able  to  do  it  now  when 
training  has  been  made  compulsory.  If  it  was  merely 
a training  place,  and  training  was  not  made  compul- 
sory, a very  large  number  of  teachers  would  never 
dream  of  coming  to  it. 

25632.  Do  you  think  the  managers  of  your  schools 
throughout  the  country  appreciate  the  training  diploma 
in  the  art  of  teaching  alone — a certificate  that  a man 
has  obtained  a first-class  diploma  in  teaching,  as  distinct 
from  proficiency  in  literary  subjects? — That  has  not 
been  made  at  all  a sufficient  reality  yet.  I am  always 
glad,  in  recommending  passed  teachei-s,-  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  grade  of  their  diploma,  and  it  has  weight 
that  way,  but  a great  deiU  more  importance  should  be 
attached  to  that  diploma. 

25633.  By  whom  ought  steps  to  be  taken  to  make 
that  diploma  better  known  ? — The  first  thing  that  is 
wanted  is  a little  more  connection  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  training  college  authorities.  The 
rule  is  that  when  a student  has  taught  well  for  two 
years  the  diploma  is  to  be  issued,  provided  two  satis- 
factory reports  have  been  given.  In  England  the  two 
satisfactory  reports  are  sometimes  issued  under  two 
years ; in  our  case  they  are  never  issued  until  two 
years  have  passed,  and  frequently  they  are  not  issued 
until  after  a number  of  years — in  one  case  it  was  only 
issued  after  ten  years.  I don’t  complain  of  that  if  the 
teaching  has  not  been  right ; but  for  the  most  part 
we  have  no  complaint  from  the  Commissioners  that 
teachers  are  not  doing  good  work,  so  we  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  diplomas  do  not  come.  I have 


sometimes  applied  five  times  without  receiving  any 
information  as  to  why  they  are  not  issued.  It  happens 
very  frequently  that  in  the  case  of  female  teachers  ■ 
tlie  girls  know  nothing  of  this  block.  They  have  been 
teacliing  for  four  or  five  years,  and  they  get  married, 
imagining  we  have  no  claim  tipon  them.  Then  I go 
to  the  Education  Office  to  make  personal  inquiries  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  there  I,  perhaps,  find  for 
the  first  time  there  are  four  or  five  unsatisfactory 
reports. 

25634.  That  delay  you  complain  of  would,  perhaps, 
arise  from  too  much  symi)atliy  on  tlie  part  of  the  Edu 
cation  Office  with  the  training  college — not  wishing  to 
convey  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  your  candidate 
had  failed,  and  wishing,  perhaps,  to  give  a further 
chance  ? — I think  it  has  arisen  largely  from  kindlv 
motives,  but  I don’t  see  why  the  fact  of  their  telling  us 
that  someone  was  iu  dangei'  might  not  help  that  teacher 
to  get  on  finally,  for,  naturally,  from  the  patronage  that 
comes  to  the  head  of  a training  college  his  communica- 
tion to  a teacher  would  have  a stimulating  effect. 

25635.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  you  if  a report 
was  made  from  the  office  to  you  on  these  teachers, 
just  as  it  is  sent  to  the  managers  ?—  Yes,  it  would  helji 
us  greatly. 

25636.  Or  we  might  allow  you  to  see  the  reports  ? — 
It  would  be  quite  enough  for  my  jmrpose  if  we  were 
told  tliat  such  and  such  a teacher’s  report  was  not 
satisfactory. 

25637.  What  year  did  you  introduce  the  instruction 
in  manual  work  ? I think  you  called  it  carpentry, 
straight  off? — It  is  carpentry.  In  1887-88. 

25638.  Wliat  teacher  did  you  employ  for  that? — It 
was  a carpenter.  We  have  a very  clever  carpenter, 
who  does  a great  deal  of  work  for  us.  He  is  a man 
quite  out  of  the  common  with  regard  to  his  artistic 
capacities  and  skill  as  an  artizan ; he  is  a builder  and 
contractor. 

25639.  In  that  manual  instruction  workroom  is 
drawing  taught  to  scale?  — No;  it  is  mere  car- 
pentry. 

25640.  Now.  with  regard  to  the  museum  that  I have 
often  seen  in  your  practising  scPiool,  the  pupils,  I 
believe,  collect  tlie  objects? — Yes.  The  master,  Mr. 
Henley,  is  the  guiding  spirit,  and  the  pupils  bring  in 
the  specimens. 

2-5641.  Does  he  take  them  out  into  the  countiy, 
and  let  them  pick  up  anything  of  a special  kind  ? — He 
does  that  ocoasionally. 

25642.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — In  the  earlier  part  of  your 
evidence  did  you  intend  to  convey  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  no  test  of  the  ability  of  Queen’s 
Scholars  to  teach  drawing,  as  distinguished  from  their 
knowledge  of  drawing? — Yes.  So  far  as  I am  aware, 
all  that  is  asked  of  the  teachers  is  to  copy  eitlier  a 
model  or  a drawing  from  the  flat. 

25643.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  make  no 
test  of  the  abilities  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to  teach 
drawing,  as  distinguished  from  their  knowledge  of 
drawing? — Tliat  is  my  opinion. 

25644.  Does  the  Board  of  Education  make  any  dis- 
tinction of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  any  other  sub- 
ject— that  is  to  say,  has  it  a test  of  the  ability  of  the 
Queen’s  Scholars  to  -teach  arithmetic,  as  distinct  from 
the  test  of  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic? — I should 
think  that  the  inti-oduction  of  theoretical  questions 
would  tend  in  that  direction,  but  more  might  be  done 
all  along  the  subjects  with  advantage. 

25645.  Is  there  a .single  case  in  which  the  Board 
tests  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  teach,  as  distin- 
guished from  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  subject? — 
I don’t  think  there  is  any  case  in  which  that  is  dis- 
tinguished. hut  there  are  papers — as,  for  instance,  the 
theoretical  part  of  aritlimetic — in  which  the  idea 
comes  in,  but,  as  I said,  not  sufficiently,  Of  courae 
there  is  inspection  by  the  inspectors,  which  is  the  niost 
valuable  part  of  the  system,  but  I take  it  you  are 
questioning  solely  with  reference  to  the  paper  work. 

25646.  Now,  in  regard  to  practical  toste,  does  the 
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Board  require  Queen’s  Scholars  to  go  through  practical 
tests  in  practising  schools? — Yes. 

25647.  Has  the  Board  anywhere  excluded  drawing 
from  those  tests  ? — Nowhere. 

25648.  Therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  drawing 
is  in  any  exceptional  way  at  a disiidvantage  1 — No,  I 
did  not  mean  to  convey  that  it  was. 

25649.  Then  you  must  mean  that  you  want  to  see 
something  more  done  for  drawing  than  for  any  other 
subject  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  on  account  of  the  compaia- 
tive  absence  of  drawing  from  the  schools,  the  subject 
has  been  neglected  very  largely,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
made  compulsory,  you  require  to  draw  the  teacher’s 
attention  pointedly  to  the  way  way  he  is  to  teach  it. 

25650.  In  the  admission  of  Queen’s  Scholars  to  the 
training  college,  have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in 
getting  candidates  who  were  competent  in  drawing  at 
that  stage? — We  have  always  found  a difficulty. 

25651.  Have  you  ever  rejected  anyone  because 
there  seemed  to  be  an  inability  to  learn  the  subject  of 
drawing? — No,  because  we  liad  hitherto  no  means  of 
testing ; but  I may  mention  that  although  drawing 
is  optional  in  the  new  programme,  in  column  1,  we 
have  this  year  at  Kildare-place,  made  it  compulsory 
for  female  students,  that  of  course,  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  rejecting  them. 

25652.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  favour  of  in- 
troducing elementary  science  into  the  schools ; if 
elementary  science  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  must  be  taught  in 
the  training  colleges  ? — Certainly. 

25653.  And  if  it  follows  that  it  must  be  taught  in 
the  training  cclleges,  then  the  training  colleges  must 
be  teaching  places  ? — I have  been  careful,  I hope  all 
along,  to  say  that  the  training  colleges  must  he  teach- 
ing places,  teaching  a subject,  end  teaching  how  to 
teach  it,  there  is  no  opposition  between  those  positions. 

25654.  I agree,  but  we  cannot  ever,  I suppose,  hope 
to  eliminate  the  teaching  of  subjects  from  tlie  tiuin- 
ing  colleges,  and  restrict  these  institutions  entirely 
to  the  office  of  teaching  how  to  teach  ? — I don’t  see 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  I was  asked  the  question  as 
to  whether  I would  be  in  favour  altogether  of  giving 
up  the  examination  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  training  colleges  for  classes,  and  I said  I could 
not  see  my  way  to  such  a radical  change  as  that ; the 
line  of  thought  of  your  question  suggested  that 
answer. 

25655.  You  always  have  a larger  number  of  female 
candidates? — Yes,  but  we  have  now  as  many  male 
candidates  as  we  desire. 

■ 25656.  Do  the  clei'gy  throughout  the  country  ever 
write  to  yoii  in  favour  of  certain  candidates  in  whom 
they  may  be  naturally  interested? — Almost  invari- 
ably, in  fact  we  require  something  of  that  kind  from 
the  clergymen,  some  testimonial  as  to  character. 

25657.  Is  your  training  college  at  any  disadvantage 
because  you  had  not  some  sort  of  list  of  eligible  can- 
didates from  the  inspectors  throughout  Ii-eland  ? — I 
think  there  is  a certain  disadvantage ; the  inspectors 
are  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  colleges  are 
colleges  of  the  State,  and  I think  the  inspectors 
ought  to  be  absolutely  impartial  ai  any  rate. 

25658.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  in  the  case  of 
a denominational  training  college,  of  having  the  same 
practice  carried  out  that  was  in  existence  in  the 
undenominational  training  colleges ; I don’t  wish  to 
he  understood  as  moving  in  tlie  matter,  because  we 
seem  to  he  pretty  right  about  the  male  candidates 
now  1 — Perhaps  if  I was  asked  the  question  five  or  ten 
yeara  ago,  I would  say  yes,  and  as  a matter  of  equity, 

I think  it  would  be  right,  but  I don’t  wish  to  be 
understoood  uow  as  complaining, 

25659.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  prefer,  I think  I 
have  heard  you  say,  the  new  programme  to  the  old 
one? — Yes. 

25660.  Were  yon  under  the  old  programme  from 
1884  to  1896  ?— Yes. 


25G61.  And  during  that  time  you  had  only  fourteen- 
failures  out  of  some  thousand  students? — Yes. 

25662.  In  1897  you  have  had  ten  failures  out  of 
115  students? — Yes. 

25663.  How  is  it  you  failed  more  on  your  own 
preferred  programme  than  on  the  old  one? — That 
question  is  very  easily  answered,  but  it  is  rather  a 
long  subject  to  go  into;  the  mathematical  papers 
this  time,  in  which  tlie  chief  failures  occujTecl,  were 
supposed  to  be  given,  to  a second  class,  and  they  were 
really  first  class  papers ; this  we  are  prepared  to  prove ; 
it  is  a very  simple  proof  and  does  not  involve  any 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  because  questions  on  the  B 
new  paper  were,  in  many  cases,  identical  witli  ques- 
tions on  the  old  A paper,  and  questions  on  the  C 
paper  were  identical  with  the  old  B,  so  that  there 
was  !in  increase  of  the  standard  in  mathematics,  for 
which  we  were  not  prepared,  and  could  not  be 
prepared. 

25664.  So  that  such  a large  proportion  of  failures 
may  not  occur  again,  what  remedy  would  you  sug- 
gest ? — There  is  one  practical  remedy,  that  is  a return 
to  the  old  system  of  setting  papers  in  former  years. 
In  former  years  half  the  questions  were  easy  and  half 
the  questions  were  difficult ; this  year  for  the  first 
time,  all  the  questions  were  made  of  equal  difficulty. 
The  old  plan  seemed  to  me  the  proper  one ; for  a 
student  -who  was  weak  upon  a subject,  would  take  up 
the  easy  questions  and  get  low  marks,  it  is  true,  but 
still  qualifying  marks  The  removal  of  that  condition 
has  been  disastrous. 

25665.  You  complain  that  our  inspectors  have  not 
visited  your  training  colleges  often  enough  ? — I don’t 
make  that  particular  complaint,  it  is  a suggestiou  for 
the  improveraent  of  our  work. 

25666.  What  practical  benefit  would  you  expect  to 
derive  from  their  more  frequent  visits?— The  advan- 
tage which  we  would  derive  would  be  a knowledge  of 
how  our  teachers  were  working  in  their  district.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  July  examinations,  the  Boai-d  send 
certain  inspectors  to  supenntend  the  examinations, 
and  it  is  always  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  how 
the  teachers  from  Kildare-place  are  doing.  That  would 
be  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  colleges  being  in 
touch  with  the  inspectors.  If  we  found  they  were 
failing  in  certain  lines  we  should  consider  the  question, 
and  try  to  do  all  -we  could  to  anticipate  such 
failure. 

25667.  Is  not  the  National  system  of  education  an 
undenominational  system  ? — Theoretically. 

2.5668.  And  is  not  yours  a denominational  college  ? 
—Yes. 
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25669.  What  claim  have  you  on  the  visits  of  an 
inspector  at  all  ? — I am  not  making  any  claim. 

25670.  Then  if  we  were  consistent  as  a Board,  we 
would  not  send  them  to  you? — I suppose  if  you  -'vere 
consistent  you  would  not  have  a denominational 
college. 

25671.  Dr.  Evans  has  stated  you  should  get  the 
same  advantage  as  any  other  college,  I don’t  think  so, 
as  long  as  your  Church  maintains  a denominational 
college,  I don’t  think  you  have  the  same  claim  on  our 
inspectors  as  an  undenominational  college,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  that? — I say  the  Government  appears 
to  think  otherwise.  In  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter,  the  duty 
of  putting  colleges  on  an  equality  was  fully  recognized, 
and  we  could  take  our  stand  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  administers  the  system  apart  from 
any  tlieories  ; but  I should  be  sorry  that  my  remark  in 
reference  to  the  inspectors  was  spoken  of  as  a claivi ; 
I suppose  it  would  lay  a great  deal  more  trouble  on 
me  as  an  individual  if  they  did  couie  tliere.  I should  be 
glad  to  see  them,  hut  it  would  take  up  a good  deal  of 
my  time ; nevertheless  for  the  good  of  the  education 
of  the  country,  I would  welcome  their  presence  ; the 
connection  between  our  college  and  Drumcondra  and 
Baggot-street  with  the  insjjectora,  would  greatly  help 
edpcatiou  in  the  country. 

25672.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.  —You  wish  to  have 
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some  communication  from  the  National  Board  in  I'e- 
ference  to  the  teaching  of  your  former  pupils  after 
they  have  gone  out  as  teachers  1 — In  cases  where 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  teaching  -well. 

25673.  Would  it  meet  your  views  if  there  was  a 
report  each  year,  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
stating  whether  or  not  the  teacher’s  work  for  the  year 
in  question  was  satisfactory,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Boai-d  has  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  work  is  satisfactory 
before  accepting  it  for  the  granting  of  the  training 
diploma  to  the  teacher,  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
bonus  to  the  training  college  1 — Certainly. 

25674.  Thei'e  must  be  two  years’  satisfactory  teach- 
ing in  order  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  the  diploma 
and  tlie  college  to  the  bonus ; a report  coming  to  yon 
for  a certain  number  of  years  stating  whether  the 
yeai-’s  work  of  the  teacher  was  in  that  sense  satis- 
factory, would  satisfy  you? — Yes. 

25675.  You  seem  to  think  it  is  a hardship  that  there 
are  so  many  subjects  in  our  programme,  failure  in  any 
of  which  would  disqualify  a student  or  a teacher  for 
passing ; would  you  approve  of  an  arrangement  in 


which  failure  to  pass  in  certain  subjects  could  be 
made  up  for  by  some  superior  merit  in  others  ? — Yes. 

25676.  So  that  if  a student  failed  in  one  or  two 
subjects,  a certain  amount  of  failure  could  be  made  up 
for  by  a certain  amount  of  superior  answering  in 
others  1 — Yes. 

25677.  I find  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
programme  experimental  physics  has  disappeared  from 
Kildare-place,  as  it  has  disappeared  from  other  train- 
ing colleges  ; in  Kildare-place  whai  subject  has  been 
taken  up  in  place  of  it  1 — The  men  take  trigonometry. 

25678.  Whatever  may  be  wrong  in  this,  how  is 
the  defect  to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  programme ; the 
new  programme  gives  an  option  between  those  two 
subjects,  and  gives  precisely  the  same  number  of 
marks  to  each  ; why  did  the  people  who  had  previously 
been  teaching  experimental  physics  give  it  up  aud 
take  to  teaching  trigonometiy? — The  science  cour.se 
laiddownhere  is  wholly  and  entirely  out  oftheqaiesfcion. 

.25679.  So  that  if  they  exercised  their  option  of 
raking  experimental  science  instead  of  trigonometry, 
they  should  do  so  at  a considerable  risk  of  their  fail- 
ing 7 — Failure  would  be  absolutely  certain. 


Mr.  Alfred 
Purser. 


Mr.  Alfred  Purser,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  further  examined, 


25682.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Head  In- 
spectors of  National  schools  ? — Yes. 

25683.  You  were  examined  at  considerable  length 
on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — Yes. 

25684.  On  looking  at  your  paper  Isee  that  you  give 
some  general  suggestions  and  also  some  special  sugges- 
tions about  manual  training.  First  of  all,  with  regard 
to  manual  training,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  require  all  colleges  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
Queen’s  Scholars  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  of  hand 
and  eye  training  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would.  I think 
in  the  practising  schools  the  Queen’s  Scholars  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  kindergarten  carried  on, 
in  all  the  practising  schools,  not  only  those  for  women, 
but  for  men  also. 

25685.  Further,  you  would  encourage  its  introduc- 
tion into  all  schools  in  the  country,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  by  a grant  of  additional  salary  ? 
— Yes. 

25686.  Does  that  apply  only  to  such  things  as  Sloyd 
and  woodwork,  or  does  it  apply  to  cardboard  work  ? — 
It  would  apply  to  cardboard  work  as  well. 

25687.  You  think  that  that  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  ordinary  school  hours  ? — Not  veiy  con- 
veniently, I tliinkj  if  we  have  only  one  or  two  teachers 
in  a school  it  would  he  very  hard  to  introduce  it. 

25688.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  tying  teachers 
strictly  down  to  the  programme  ? — No,  I would  lay 
■down  general  principles  they  were  to  follow,  and  let 
them  draw  up  their  own  programme,  which,  of  course, 
should  be  submitted  and  approved  of. 

25689.  What  is  your  opinion  about  garden  plots? 
1 think  there  is  very  often  land  round  a school  that 
might  be  utilised  to  some  extent  for  that  purpose.  The 
ground  in  the  first  instance  was  probably  given  for  a 
playground,  and  therefore  they  aro  not  allowed  to  use 
it  for  any  other  piiri)ose,  but  certain  parts  of  the 
ground  might  yet  be  used  for  garden  beds — it  would 
not  be  agriculture,  but  lloi  iculture,  or  a little  horti- 
culture. 

25690.  You  are,  I think,  in  favour  of  encouraging 
drill  and  calisthenics? — Yes,  1 do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  good  for  a school. 

25691.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Are  you  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  elementary  science  teaching  in 
the  schools  ? — Yes. 

25692.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  science 
teaching? — It  should  be  very  elementary  indeed. 

25693.  The  question  has  been  raised  frequently 
. whether  it  should  be  the  teaching  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  branches  of  iiliysical  science,  or  rather  a treat- 
ment of  the  general  principles  of  science  ? — I thinic  it 


should  be  the  explanation  of  the  common  phenomena 
which  children  obseiwe  every  day  of  their  lives. 

25694.  That  is,  it  should  be  of  a general  rather 
than  a particular  character ; you  are  aware  that  one 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  programme  has 
been  that  the  teaching  of  physical  science  has  been 
dropped  altogether  in  the  training  colleges? — Yes, 
practically  it  has. 

25695.  Do  you  not  look  upon  that  as  an  unfortunate 
result  ? — Most  unfortunate. 

25696.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest?- I think  it 
should  be  a compulsory  subject. 

25697.  But  our  programme  has  been  already  criti- 
cised on  the  ground  that  we  have  too  many  compulsory 
subjects? — You  should  leave  out  some,  I suppose. 

25698.  Then  which  subjects  should  we  leave  out? 
— So  many  are  optional  in  one  column  and  obligatory 
in  another,  it  is  hard  to  say ; and  some  of  the  subjects 
that  are  put  down  as  separate  are  not  really  so — read 
ing,  penmanship,  spelling,  English  gi-ammar,  and 
English  composition  should  be  grouped. 

25699.  And  you  would  make  failure  in  the  whole 
group,  not  failure  in  each  individual  branch,  a dis- 
qualification ? — Yes. 

25700.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  require  a student 
to  pass  in  botli  geometry  and  mensuration  ? — I am 
not  much  of  a science  scholar,  but  I don’t  think  it  is ; 
I think  the  two  should  be  combined,  and  the  geometry 
should  be  less  Euclid  and  more  practical  geometry. 

25701.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  you 
have  just  heard  me  make  to  Mr.  Kingsmill  Moore, 
that  something  of  failure  in  one  sub.ieot  might  be 
made  up  for  by  special  merit  in  others  i — Yes,  I think 
failure  in  some  subjects  should  not  disqualify. 

25702.  Then  the  subject  would  cease  to  be  an  obli- 
gatory subject ; a student  would  think  it  foolish  to 
take  up  a subject  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  in  ? — I would  not  quite  agree  with  you ; if  you 
make  it  obligatory  to  teach  it  in  the  college  he  must 
take  it  up ; you  oblige  him  to  attend  lectui'es. 

25703.  But  he  may  not  study  it  ? — That  is  the  duty 
of  the  college  to  see  he  does. 

25704.  lilonsignor  Mollov. — It  might  help  him  to 
obtain  the  necessary  ])ercentage  on  his  total  marks  for 
passing.  There  might  be  a rule  that  in  order  to  pass 
he  should  pass  in  a certain  number  of  specified  sub- 
jects, and  his  total  marks  should  amount  to  a certain 
minimum,  and  these  Rubjecta  in  which  he  might  be 
allowed  to  fail  would  help  him  to  count  towards  tlie 
minimum? — Yes.  < 

25706.  I’lie  number  of  subjects  which  he  present 
is  taken  into  account — lie  must  attain  a certain  mini- 
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mum  of  marks  in  order  to  pass ; but  besides  tkat  he 
must  actually  pass  in  a certain  number  of  specified 
subjects ; now,  the  subjects  in  which  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  he  should  pass  will  still  be  most  use- 
ful to  him  to  obtain  the  necessary  minimum  of  marks  1 
—Yes. 

25706.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  know  the 
principle  that  was  adopted  this  year  by  the  Com- 
missioners, out  of  considei'ation  for  candidates  working 
for  the  first  time  under  the  new  programme,  that  sub- 
jects which  in  theory  were  obligatory  were  not  finally 
treated  as  obligatory  1 — I did  nob  know  that. 

25707.  That  was  the  case  certainly  in  drawing  1 — 
I was  not  informed  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

25708.  Would  it  be  a desirable  permanent  arrange- 
ment in  reference  to  a subject  such  as  drawing  1 — I 
don’t  see  any  objection  to  the  failing  in  a couple  of 
subjects  if  you  have  a very  large  number. 

25709.  At  all  events  it  would  be  a safeguard  to 
re'iuire  tliat  a certain  amount  of  failure  in  some  sub- 
jects should  be  made  u|i  for  by  superior  excellence  in 
others  1 — You  make  that  up  by  requiring  them  to  gee 
a certain  percentage. 

25710.  What  I wished  to  ascertain  is  whether 
you  would  approve  of  that  being  done  ; I take  it  that 
you  would  1 — Yes. 

2.5711.  I observe  that  in  the  programme  of  the 
English  Education  Department  there  is  a sortof  option 
•fdven  between  languages  and  science,  but  the,  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  100  marks  are  given  to  the 
languages  and  75  marks  are  given  to  the  science ; 
do  you  think  a system  of  that  sort  would  work 
advantageously  in  this  coimtry.  What  would  the 
result  of  it  be  as  regards  the  subjects  taken  up  1 — 
Tliey  would  still  bake  up  science  here. 

25712.  Bub  they  have  not  taken  it  up  when  it  came 
into  conflict  with  trigonometry! — Trigonometry  is  a 
science,  too. 

25713.  I am  speaking  of  physical  science  l-rTrigo- 
nometry  is  more  easily  made  up,  and  a language  would 
take  a long  time  to  make  up,  and  most  candidates 
would  know  nothing  of  language  before  coming  up. 

25714.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  examination 
system  largely  determines  the  choice  of  subjects  taken 
«p  in  the  colleges ! — Of  course  it  does. 

25715.  The  choice  is  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  examination  programme  rather  than  by 
any  consideration  of  the  utility  of  these  subjects  in 
school  work  afterwards  1 — It  is  decidedly  made  en- 
tirely by  the  examination,  they  must  pass  their 
students  or  they  would  lose  part  of  their  grant  and 
the  teachers  won’t  get  clasaitication. 

25716.  Mr.  Redisgton. — If  manual  work  were 
introduced  into  a scliool  wdiere  there  is  only  one 
teacher,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  it! — During  school  horns  it  would  be  very 
difficult. 

25717.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  programme  by  which  fewer  classes  would 
be  recognised  in  small  schools  ! — Certainly. 

25718.  That  would  give  a teacher  more  time  for 
extra  subjects! — I would  not  care  for  him  to  have 
extra  subjects  during  school  hours  at  all;  he  would 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  teach  three  or  four  classes. 

25719.  Would  you  consider  drawing  an  extra 
subject,  to  be  taught  outside  school  hours! — No,  I 
would  make  it  an  ordinary  subject,  to  be  taught  in 
every  school. 

25720.  Cardboard  work  or  woodwork  ! — That  is  an 
extra  subject. 

25721.  Cookery! — 1 would  be  inclined  only  to  teach 
it  in  the  liighest  class,  to  girls  going  out  in  a year  or 
so.  I would  be  inclined  to  make  it  partly  optional 
with  needlework,  take  some  time  from  the  needlework 
for  cookery. 

25722.  You  would  have  five  hours  a week,  and  it 
would  be  given  either  to  needlework  or  cookery ! — I 
would  say  three  hours  for  needlework  and  three  hoxirs 
for  cookery. 

25723.  But  a cookery  lesson  cannot  be  less  than 


two  hours ! — Oh,  yes,  I think  it  can ; a practical  le.sson  DuUin. 
is  two  hours,  and  then  there  is  a theoretical  lesson,  iss 

one  lesson  a week  for  three  hours.  _ aITpiI 

25724.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  Saturday  being 
used  as  a school  day ! — Certainly,  if  you  can  get  the 
children  to  come  in. 

25725.  Would  you  recognise  it  as  a school  day  ! 

Yes,  I see  no  objection  if  the  roll  was  called  che 

same  as  usual. 

25726.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  W.alsh. — But  remember 
that  the  attendance  would  be  lower,  and  tliat  would 
be  hard  on  the  teacher ! — Yes,  I say  if  you  get  the 
children  to  attend. 

26727.  Mr.  Redisgton. — From  your  experience  do 
you  think  theattendance  would  be  lower! — Certainly, 
because  the  people  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
attending  on  Saturday. 

25728.  What  do  the  children  do  on  Saturdays! — 

Nothing  at  all  but  playing  about. 

24729.  Why  should  they  not  go  to  school ! — The 
teaclier.s  don’t  go  to  school — they  like  to  have  tlm 
day,  too. 

25730.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  the  entrance 
examination  for  the  training  college  should  be  raised  ! 

— I think  it  should. 

25731.  That  would  mean  that  the  standard  of 
classification  all  through  the  country  would  be  raised ! 

Certainly,  I think  in  certain  things  you  ask  perhaps 

too  much,  but  in  the  way  of  English  you  ought  to  ask 
more. 

25732.  You  mean  English  literature  find  grammar ! 

I mean  composition,  too,  and  reading. 

26733.  You  approve  of  the  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  couple  of  years  in  that  direction ! — I 
do,  but  I think  it  should  go  further  ; I think  you  ask 
too  little. 

25734.  What  would  you  leave  out  in  case  you 
brought  in  more  English ! — That  would  be  Lard  to  say 
straight  off. 

25735.  You  heard  the  criticism  upon  our  programme 
that  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  had  to 
take  up  seventeen  subjects! — Yes ; that  inclmles  five 
subjects  tliat  I would  put  down  as  one  under  the  head 
of  English,  for  instance. 

25736.  Are  there  subjects,  now  compulsory,  that 
you  would  make  optional  ; what  would  you  think 
of  making  algebra  optional ! — No,  T would  make  it 
obligatory. 

25737.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  making  any  of  the 
seventeen  subjects  optional ! — I think  book-keeping 
might  be  optional,  but  I would  not  mind  their  failing 
in  a certain  number  of  subjects.  I would  insist 
on  their  passing  in  certain  subjects  and  allow 
them  to  fail  in  otliers. 

25738.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,— Something  like 
the  English  plan!— And  the  Continental  plan,  too. 

25739.  Mr.  Redisgton. — Do  you  think  the  number 
of  workiuistresses  should  be  increased  1 — It  would 
depend  upon  whether  you  would  amalgamate  the  small 
schools  or  not. 

25740.  Assuming  no  change  is  made,  and  work- 
mistresses  are  only  employe  1 where  there  is  a male 
teacher  and  a certain  number  of  girls,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  reducing  the  average  number  of  girls 
that  would  justify  the  employment  of  a workmistress! 

I don’t  think  so  ; I think  you  give  liberal  terms  at 

present. 

25741.  Now  it  is  an  average  of  twenty,  but  that 
includes  infants  and  first  class  ! — Yes,  practically 
there  may  be  only  five  or  six  children  learning. 

25742.  Do  you  think  a workmistress  should  be  all 
day  long  in  the  school !— I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage,  if  you  altered  the  requirements ; instead  of 
saying  twenty  girls  on  an  average,  if  you  said  there 
should  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve  girls  for  learning 
needlework,  it  sometimes  happens  that  though  there 
may  he  an  average  of  twenty  girls  there  may  not.  bo 
more  than  four  or  five  learning  and  in  another  school 
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Dublin,  where  there  ie  an  average  of  twenty  there  may  be  ten 
Wou1i”i897  twelve  to  learn. 

— 25743.  Do  you  think  a workmistress  should  he 

Mr.  Alfred  employed  four  hours  instead  of  two  1 — No,  I think 
Pnrser.  jg  jQjjg  enough, 

25744.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  a workmistress 
should  have  a general  supervision  over  the  girls  of 
the  school  1 — I tliiiik  not. 

25746.  Is  it  not  more  desirable  that  a woman 
should  look  after  girls  than  a man  ? — Not  at  all : a 
father  is  just  as  capable  of  looking  after  his  daughters 
as  the  mother.  There  are  plenty  of  parts  of  the 
countiy  abroad  v.-here  there  is  no  female  teacher 
employed. 

25747.  Do  you  think  more  time  could  be  obtained 
for  drawing  and  extra  subjects  if  the  attendance 
were  more  regular  in  the  mornings  ? — Ye.s,  certaiiih-, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  time  lost  in  the  morning. 
Practically  they  need  not  begin  until  ten  or  eleven  in 
ail  ordinary  school.  I suggest  the  roll  should  be  called 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  school  opening. 

25748.  Monsignor  Molloy. — That  suggestion  of 
yours  would  help  to  make  the  pupils  more  punctual 
in  their  duties  in  life  afterwards  ? — Yes,  it  would  give 
you  at  least  half  an  hour  additional  school  time. 

25749.  And  it  would  practically  add  to  the  time 
available  for  school  work  ? — Yes. 

25750.  Would  they  come  punctually  if  it  were  made 
compulsory  in  that  way  1 — As  soon  as  you  have  com- 
pulsory attendance  by  law,  they  will  have  to  come. 

25751.  At  present  the  roll  is  not  called  until  an 
hour  after  the  school  opens  1 — Three  quarters  of  an 
hour  : it  has  not  to  be  finished  until  an  hour. 

25752.  Do  you  think  that  the  practical  effect  of 
that  has  been  to  lead  the  students  to  think  that  they 
are  quite  in  time  if  they  come  an  hour  late  1 — Yes. 

25753.  Butif  the  roll  was  called  within  ten  minutes 
they  would  learn  to  be  present  within  the  ten 
minutes  1 — Yes,  it  would  be  the  teacher’s  interest  to 
make  them  come. 

25754.  Mt.  Molloy. — Is  not  this  the  regulation- 
“ not  later  than  eleven  o’clock”  1 — Yes. 

25755.  But  if  the  school  opened  for  secular  work  at 
half-past  nine  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  manager 
to  give  the  teacher  dii-ections  to  call  the  roll  at  that 
time  1 — I don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not ; it  the 
teacher  refused  I don’t  know  what  action  you  could 
take  or  would  take. 

25756.  I should  think  the  mauager  would  take 
rapid  action!— No,  I think  the  manager  would  take 
no  action  nowadays. 

25757.  You  are  in  favour  of  abolishing  small 
schools  with  only  one  teacher,  wherever  possible,  with- 
out inflicting  hardship  upon  the  school-going  childrim  1 
— Yes. 

25758.  How  could  you  carry  that  out  without 
inflicting  hardship  on  the  school-going  children,  we 
have  about  4,000  comparatively  small  schools  ! — -You 
have  a great  many  of  those  that  are  male  and  female 
schools  side  by  side,  and  it  would  inflict  no  hardship 
if  these  wore  put  into  one  school. 

25759.  What  about  the  feeling  of  the  managers, 
there  are  managers  and  inspectors  who  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  sexes  should  be  taught  separately  ? — 

I am  only  giving  you  my  opinion. 

25760.  What  would  you  do  with  the  empty  school- 
house  1 — In  a great  many  cases  there  would  not  be 
an  empty  schoolhouse,  one  would  be  a class  room 
and  the  other  the  main  room. 

25761.  Even  at  present  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher,  is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  his  grouping 
classes  together,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  him 
giving,  say,  a geography  lesson  to  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  classes  for  that  matter  ? — Oh,  yes. 

25762.  CiiAiKMAN. — Would  not  the  suggestion  you 
made  about  amalgamating  the  small  schools  be  one 
way  of  providing  a class  room  for  manual  work  1 — It 
would,  certainly. 

25763.  Mr.  Molloy. — Would  it  not  also  have  the 
effect  of  abolishing  a number  of  schools  under  clergy- 


men wlio  are  anxious  to  have  the  supervision  of  their 
own  flock! — Not  to  a %’ery  large  extent. 

23764.  There  are  about  4,000  of  these  schools^! 

Yes,  but  a great  many  of  them  are  schools  for  separ- 
ate sexes : in  a great  many  cases,  I think,  tliey  can 
scarcely  keep  up  their  numbers. 

25765.  Are  you  in  favour  of  this  distinction  a 
No.  1 pass  and  a No.  2 pass  in  connection  with  the 
results  examination  j when  the  results  system  started 
there  was  simply  a common  mark  to  indicate  a 
pass  ; inasmuch  as  no  mor-e  money  is  paid  for  a No. 
1 pass  tlian  for  a No.  2,  is  there  any  practical  value 
in  keeping  up  such  a thing ! — I think  there  i.«,  in 
getting  at  the  general  state  of  the  school.  If  the 
sheet  shows  No.  1 passes  and  failures,  you  might  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  done  was  very  good, 
whereas  No.  2 passes  and  failures  would  show  the 
work  is  bad. 

25766.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — In  the  returns 
jmblished  in  the  Board’s  reports  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  two  kinds  of  passes! — No,  and 
I have  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tliese 
returns  are  useless. 

25767.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  it  a fact  that  some  of  the 
inspectors  cannot  be  induced  to  give  No.  1 passes 
under  any  circumstances  1 — I have  not  met  one  : I 
think  there  are  too  many  No.  1 passes  given  as  a rule. 

25768.  Would  you  concur  vvith  a former  witness 
that  these  results  statistics  are  practically  not  worth 
the  paper  on  \vhich  they  are  written  1 — I don’t  know 
wliat  you  mean  by  the  results  statistics. 

25769.  The  mere  earning  of  Nos.  1 and  2 passes, 
and  being  guided  by  those  as  regards  tlie  value  of  tlie 
schools  1 — Did  anyone  say  tliat ! 

25770.  Would  you  concur  with  anyone  who  did 
express  an  opinion  to  that  effect ! — No. 

25771.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — But  take  the  case 
as  it  exi.sts  in  fact : the  No.  1 and  No.  2 i^asses  are 
bulked  together,  and  not  even  the  existence  of  a 
distinction  between  two  kinds  of  pa.sses  is  indicated  t 
— If  you  take  a summary  of  that  sort,  then  I consider 
it  is  worthless. 

25772.  Mr.  Molloy. — Was  it  not  the  practice  in 
former  years,  prior  to  tlie  last  fifteen  or  twenty,  that 
Saturdays  were  daj’s  of  instntetion  in  our  primary 
schools  ? — A certain  number  of  the  children  used  to 
go  to  school  on  Saturdays. 

25773.  To  work  up  special  subjects ! — Yes. 

25774.  Then  the  rolls  were  marked  on  those  days 
but  the  Saturday  attendances  of  ]nipils  were  not 
counted  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools! 
— That  is  done  to  a small  extent  still. 

26775.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.—  I understand,  Mr. 
Purser,  that  yon  would  be  in  favour  of  oniy  employing 
trained  teachers  ? — Yes. 

25776.  How  long  do  you  think  would  it  take  to 
bring  us  to  that  point  that  only  trained  teachers  should 
be  employed  1 — But  a very  short,  time  I think  if  you 
abolish  unnece.ssary  small  schools. 

25777.  You  would  not  disendow  a school  at  present 
who.se  teacher  was  untrained  ? — Oh,  no. 

25778.  You  would  let  it  work  somehow  to  a natural 
termination  1 — Yes. 

25779.  How  long  do  you  think  would  it  take, 
would  it  take  fifteen  years ! — To  entirely  do  away 
with  untrained  teachers  would  at  least  take  fifteen 
years  unless  you  dispossessed  the  present  occupants, 
which  I would  not  be  inclined  lo  do ; and  in  the  case 
of  any  teacher  wlio  had  passed  a certain  ago  or  given 
a certain  number  of  years  service,  I would  grant 
exemption.  The  younger  teachers,  I think,  might  be 
compelled  even  still  to  go  in. 

25780.  We  have  a large  number  of  teachers  that 
are  untrained  and  have  not  a certificate  for  drawing, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  introducing  drawing  into 
their  schools ! — Yes. 

25781.  And  how  would  it  be  tauglit?— They  would 
have  to  teach  it  by  putting  models  before  the  child- 
ren and  making  them  draw,  the  same  as  they  teach 
them  to  write. 
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25782.  And  -iviien  you  came  to  examine  a school, 
if  you  found  the  drawing  satisfactorily  done  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  a payment  to  the  teachers  wlio 
produced  tliese  results  am  not  in  favour  of  tl)ese 
results  payments  at  all. 

25783.  Until  we  get  lid  of  them  which  I hope  is 
coming? — I would  pay  the  teacher  a fixed  salary  for 
doing  his  work,  and  that  should  be  part  of  his  work 
to  teach  drawing  as  well  as  he  could. 

25784.  You  think  the  entrance  examination 
should  be  raised  to  a higher  grade  in  the  training 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

25785.  Vou  would  do  that  by  making  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  difficulty  in  the  monitors’  examination  1 
— Ves. 

25786.  Would  you  bring  that  to  bear  at  the  end 
of  the  monitor’s  work,  or  from  year  to  year  through- 
out the  monitorial  course  ?— Each  year  from  year  to 
year. 

2.5787.  Because  it  is  very  important,  I think,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  higher  grade  from  year  to  year  ? 
— That  is  what  I meant. 

25788.  You  would  do  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  pupil  teachers  I — Certainly,  except  that  a pupil 
teacher  would  in  the  one  year  have  to  make  up  tlie 
full  standard,  because  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  college  ; yon  would 
have  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  as  a pupil 
teacher ; no  person  .should  become  a pupil  teacher,  a.s 
easily  as  he  does  at  present ; the  standard  for  that 
would  have  to  be  slightly  raised. 

25789.  You  would  also  be  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  staff  in  training  colleges? — Yes. 

25790.  Could  you  indicate  howl— You  should 
appoint  more  professors.  Take  the  Boards  own 
college  in  Mai'lborough-street  ; there  are  but  four 
professors,  and  two  of  them  also  enjoy  the  title,  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  anything  more,  of  principals. 


The  number  of  students  in  training  in  that  college  ’ Publin- 
lias  g<uie  up  from  200  to  260,  yet  there  is  no  corres-  isot. 

ponding  change  in  the  staff.  AllTed 

25791.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  lecture  fifty  as  to  lecture 
twenty  ? — Not  as  elficiently ; you  cannot  give  the 
same  attention  to  each.  At  present  each  of  them 
will  have  sixty-five  to  lecture  and  teach  which,  I 
think,  Ls  altogether  too  many.  The  Commissioners 
and  managers  all  complain  that  one  teacher  for  every 
tliirby-five  is  not  enough  to  give. 

25792.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  laying  more 
stress  at  the  examination  on  ability  to  teach  and 
testing  that  more  ? — Yes. 

25793,  How  could  you  do  that  ? — Instead  of  asking 
questions  that  merely  involve  mere  memory  work, 
the  questions  the  teacher  should  get  should  be  rather 
how  they  would  teach  certain  things  : give  them  a 
j)roblem  in  arithmetic,  the  question  should  not  be 
“ work  out  the  answer  to  that,”  but  “ show  us  how 
you  would  teach  a class  that. 

25794.  Rev.  Ur.  Wilson. — Do  you  recommend 
that  female  teachers  should  resign  on  being  mar- 
ried ? — Yes. 

25795.  That  has  never  been  our  rule  ; I hope  you 
■would  not  propose  a rigid  enforcement  of  that  new 
regulation  ? — It  would  be  a very  desirable  thing ; it 
is  a general  rule  iu  Dublin,  T think,  at  least  among 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  ; there  is  no  fixed  rule. 

25796.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh —There  is  no  rule, 
certainly  ? — No,  but  there  is  a general  understanding 
in  Dublin  that  if  a female  teacher  gets  married  she 
leaves  her  scliool. 

25797.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I would  not  be  a party 
to  enforcing  it  1 — A married  woman  is  much  better 
employed  minding  her  family. 

25798.  If  she  has  no  family  she  would  be  all  the 
better  to  be  employed  ? — That  would  be  a very  ex- 
ceptional case. 


Mr.  Sajiobi  K Steohou,  A.H.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Sckools,  Inrther  eiamined. 


25799.  Chaieman. — You  are  one  of  the  head  in- 
spectors of  National  Schools, and  you  have  been  already 
examined? — Yes,  my  lord,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inquiry. 

25800.  I see  by  your  memorandum  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  shortening  the  houi-s  in  infant  schools  ^d  in 
junior  classes  in  other  schools  ; is  that  with  a view  of 
introducing  some  form  of  hand  and  eye  training  more 
generally  ?— That  is  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the 
teacher  of  teaching  the  senior  classes  afterwar.ls  ; at 
present  the  infant  and  first  and  second  classes  in  the 
school  can  learn  quite  as  much  in  three  hours  as 
children  of  that  age  are  capable  of  taking  in. 

25801.  You  think  that,  irrespective  of  any  question 
of  introducing  hand  and  eye  training,  it  would  be 
in  itself  an  advantage  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the 
junior  classes? — Yes. 

25802.  And  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  if  it 
•was  decided  that  hand  and  eye  training  in  some  form 
should  be  introduced,  that  these  hours  should  be 
shortened  for  the  junior  classes  ? — Yes,  they  could  do 
the  hand  and  eye  training  as  well  as  their  ordinary 
work  within  the  three  hours  without  any  detriment. 

25803.  Doyoutliin'<  that  the  hours  of  attendance  in 
the  senior  classes  are  long  enough  at  present  ? — If  I 
shortened  the  hours  of  the  junior  classes  I would 
lengthen  the  seniors  to  four  and  a-half  or  five  hours  a 
day  for  secular  instruction.,  giving  them  a half  holiday 
on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 

25804.  You  would  have  four  whole  school  days 
and  t-wo  half  school  days  ? — Quite  so. 

25805.  What  would  you  do  on  the  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons ! — That  I would  reserve  in 
the  girls’  .school  for  cookery  and  branches  of  that 
kind,  and  in  the  boys’  school  for  manual  training,  or 
if  there  was  no  manual  training,  an  extra  lesson  in 
drawing. 


25806.  Would  you  call  that  half-holiday  work  1 
— Yes. 

25807.  How  long  do  you  think  a lesson  in  drawing 
should  last  for  the  senior  classes  ? — An  hour. 

25808;  And  for  the  junior  classes  ? — From  forty  to 
forty-five  minutes ; you  see  you  lose  a great  deal  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  drawing  books  and  pencils  if 
you  take  only  half  an  hour,  and  then  take  them  up 
avaiu ; children’s  hands  have  not  got  into  the  way  of 
using  the  pencil  well  when  you  are  calling  in  the 
copybooks. 

25809}  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
examination  in  practical  subjects  in  the- hands  of  the 
present  examiners ; or  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
special  examiners  being  appointed  for  that  purpose  ? 
— I prefer  exfiert  examiners. 

25810.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  somebody  did  yes- 
terday, as  to  say  there  ought  to  be  lady  inspectors  of 
needlework  ?— It  takes  an  inspector  five  years  prac- 
tice in  the  schools  before  he  ■«  ould  know  good  needle- 
work if  he  saw  it,  unless  he  came  into  the  service -with 
some  special  qualification  on  the  subject. 

25811.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  programme 
ought  to  be  reduced  and  re-cast  ?— That  is  the  present 
programme  for  schools,  Yes,  I think  it  ought  to  be. 

25812.  In  what  ^vay? — Reduced  in  the  amount, 
and  then  re-cast,  that  is,  by  casting  out  results  alto- 
together. 

25813.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to  this 
important  point  of  the  system  of  payment  to  teachers, 
you  consiiier  that  the  present  system  ought  to  be 
altei-ed? — Yes,  I do. 

25814.  Do  you  think  that  each  teacher  should 
have  a fixed  salary,  which  should  be  paid  to  him  to 
the  full  amount,  neither  more  or  less,  irrespective  of 
how  the  work  of  the  school  went  oni — Yes,  to  he 

• 8 G 2 
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D^in.  sure  : but  of  course  if  the  school  was  continually  re- 
ifov.  11!,  1887.  ported  bad,  I would  strike  him  off. 

Mr  S^uolE  - of  the  system  that  prevails 

StroDge,  a.M  iSiigland.  Individual  examination  has  been 
abolished,  and  there  is  a system  of  grants  made  to 
the  school  1 — They  pay  there  upon  the  average  at- 
tendance, beginning  with  12s.  6d. 

25816.  And  the  original  grant  varies  somewhat 
according  as  the  particular  school  is  merely  well 
managed  or  is  excellently  managed  1 — Yes. 

25817.  You  know  the  system  that  the  National 
Education  Board  has  for  the  Convent  scliools  in 
Ireland,  that  if  the  teaching  is  good,  there  is  a 
capitation  grant  of  10s.,  and  if  it  is  excellent,  the  rate 
per  head  is  12s.  6d.  Does  a system  of  grants  made  in 
that  way  work  well  1— It  works  better  than  a system 
of  paying  on  passes. 

25818.  Do  you  think  that  the  grants  should  be 
confined  to  the  different  subjects  that  are  taught,  or 
should  there  be  a grant  also  for  such  a thing  as  the 
general  discipline  and  tone  of  the  school  ? — ( Witness) 
— Do  I understand  that  there  would  be  so  much  for 
reading,  if  collectively  examined  ? 

25819.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. —Take  it  in  this 
way.  In  England  the  arrangemenb  is  that  there  is  a 
capitation  grant  for  the  ordinary  school  work,  then 
in  addition  there  are  grants  for  special  subjects, 
drawing  is  one,  and  there  is  a grant  of  2s.  or  4s.  a 
head  for  drawing,  according  as  tlic  drawing  is  toler- 
ably taught  Orwell  taught.  Suppose,  now,  there  was 
to  be  a system  of  grants,  do  you  not  think  that  overand 
above  the  grants  for  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools, 
there  ought  to  be  a special  grant  for  the  general  or- 
ganization and  tone  of  the  school  Decidedly,  if  you 
propose  to  pay  so  : but  we  ah-eady  pay  a teucher’a 
salary  for  that  very  purpose.  The  original  sa.laiy  of 
the  teacher  is  supposed  to  stand  for  school-keeping 
and  discipline. 

25820.  But  a teacliev  of  the  worst-conducted  school 
in  the  country  is  paid  just  as  highly  as  the  teacher  of 

the  best-conducted  school  1 Yes. 

25821.  Is  that  likely  to  lead  to  very  satisfactory 

results  all  round,  taking  human  nature  as  itisl I 

think  discipline  does  not  come  by  the  amount  of 
training  j'ou  get  in  the  college ; it  is  more  or  less 
born  with  you. 

25822.  Don’t  you  think  peojde  would  be  more 
likely  to  have  better  discipline  in  the  school  if  it  put 
money  in  their  pocket  1— They  would  make  an 
effort. 

25823.  Which  there  is  no  inducement  for  them  to 
make  at  present.  Don’t  you  thick  thei'e  is  very  great 
room  for  improvement  in  the  National  Schools  in 
Ireland  in  general  good  order,  punctuality,  and  all 
those  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  tone  of  a school  1 
— Certainly. 

25824.  Is  there  anything  in  the  pi’esent  system 

which,  is  calculated  to  lead  to  this  improvement  1 

On  the  contrary,  since  the  results  payments  have 
come  in,  those  things  you  mention,  your  Grace,  have 
to  a large  extent  fallen  off. 

25825.  And  they  have  fallen  off  to  a large  extent 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  tlie  results 
system  t — Yes. 

25826.  Your  experience  goes  back  to  the  time 

before  the  results  system  was  introduced? Yes. 

25827.  Will  you  tell  us  your  impression  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  schools  before  the  introduction 
of  the  results  system  and  after  it  1 — The  results  system 
acted  as  a stimulant  immediately  it  was  introduced. 
25828.  It  did  good  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

25829.  You  would  not  say  that  the  authorities  who 

introduced  it  made  a mistake  in  introducing  it  ? 

They  were  off  educational  lines,  but  something  was 
required. 

25830.  And  the  good  effect  produced  was  produced 
to  some  extent  by  the  introduction  of  the  results 
system  1 — It  was  decidedly. 

25831.  We  have  had  abundant  testimony  to  that 
effect  in  England  and  in  Scotland  j but  lest  there 


slmuld  be  any  false  inference  drawn  from  your  state- 
ment, may  I not  point  out  that  what  you  say  as 
to  this  is  quite  consistent  witii  holding  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools  the  results  system  as 
we  liavG  it  ought  to  be  largely  modified,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  abolished  ? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

25832.  You  think  too  there  ought  to  he  expert  ex- 
aminers in  certain  branches? — Decidedly. 

25833.  To  what  extent  do  you  push  that  view 

let  u.s  take  needlewn-k  : suppose  yon  have  an  inspec- 
tor appointed  this  year,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to 
leara  how  to  inspect  needlework,  even  going  round 
with  the  mo.st  experienced  inspector? — It  will  take 
liim  five  years. 

:j5834.  Wl;eu  you  speak  of  expert  examiners  in 
needlework  do  you  mean  necessarily  ladies  ? — Yes  I 
think  a lady  would  be  better  to  examine  needlework. 
I believe  I know  at  present  needlework  quite  as  well 
as  any  lady,  but  it  has  taken  a long  time. 

25835.  And  you  learned  it,  at  least  to  some  extent 
at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  ?— Y ery  jjossibly. 

25836.  As  to  music,  what  do  you  say  ? — The  same 
thing  as  about  needlework. 

25837.  That  is,  that  it  should  be  inspected  by  an 
expert;  does  this  apply  also  to  drawing ?— Perhaps 
not  as  much  as  in  the  others.  An  inspector  would 
learn  quicker,  and  be  may  come  into  the  service  with 
some  knowledge  of  drawing. 

25838.  But  it  is  different  with  needlework  ? Yes, 

and  also  with  practical  cookery. 

25839.  You  don’t  think  inspectors  are  good  iudges 
of  cookery  ? — I am  going  to  examine  it  to-morrow, 
and  I would  railier  not  commit  myself  at  present, 
before  I so. 

25840.  About  the  hours  of  the  schools,  your  evi- 
dence goes  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  hours? 

25841.  Is  there  not  a very  great  difference  between 
the  theory  and  the  pmctice  in  this  respect ; under 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board  only  three  and  a half 
hours  of  secular  instruction  are  required  ?~Yes, 
three  and  a half  hours  plus  half  an  lioui-  for  play. 

25842.  And  under  the  system  as  at  present 
worked,  that  may  to  a large  extent  be  reduced, 
perhaps  even  to  two  hours,  because  the  roll  may 
not  be  called  for  one  and  a half  hours  after  the  school 
opens,  and  the  children  who  come  only  in  time  for  the 
roll  call  may  then  get  only  a couple  of  hours  school- 
ing?— We  could  hardly  say  the  roll  would  not  be 
called  until  half-j>ast  eleven. 

25843.  No,  but  suppose  the  school  opened  at  nine- 
o’clock,  the  four  hours  would  be  counted  from  nine 
to  one  o’clock,  and  half  the  children  may  not  come- 
in  until  eleven,  and  although  they  are  there  for  only 
two  hour.H  the  State  recognises  them  as  ])uttiug  in  a 
day’s  work  ? — 1 have  not  seen  so  extreme  a case. 

25844.  No,  but  it  is  possible;  and  you  can  have- 
auy  gradations  of  iiregularity  between  that  and  a full 
attendance  for  the  prescribed  four  ]iciu)-8 ; on  the 
other  hand,  are  there  not  many  schools  that  do  not  at 
all  confine  themselves  to  the  bare  three  and  a half 
hours? — JJany  schools  continue  to  half-past  three  or 
four. 

25845.  I take  it  that  your  remark  about  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  hours  applies  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Board,  and  if  so,  it  really  would  not  amount 
to  an  inci-ease  of  the  school  hours  in  very  many 
places  ? — It  would  not ; and  further,  there  would  he 
really  no  increase  in  what  I propose,  because  there 
would  be  no  school  unless  for  a practical  subject  on 
Wednesdays  or  Saturdays. 

25846.  Do  you  propose  that  the  practical  subjects 
should  be  taught  on  those  days? — Yes. 

25847.  Tliatl  think  would  press  a little  hard  upon 
the  teachers ; they  would  lose  their  weekly  lioliday, 
which  somehow  has  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  as  a fixture  ?— To  make 
up  for  that,  I propose  that  they  should  have,  as  in 
Germany,  a fixed  summer  holiday ; the  Germans  get 
eight  weeks. 
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25848.  Bufc,  as  yon  know,  there  is  in  parts  of 
Genuanv  an  old  usage  under  which  the  teaolier  has  to 
take  charge  of  the  pupils  during  a good  part  of  the 
summer  holiday  ? — That  is  the  summer  journey. 

25849.  Yes.  Now  there  are  a few  points  about 
the  examinations  of  the  training  college  students, 
and  of  the  teachers.  All  the  questions  given  on  this 
year’s  pajjers  carried  the  same  marks,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  equal  difficulcy?— A candidate  who 
knew  nothing  about  his  subject  this  year  was  rejected 
upon  that  paper,  possibly  because  there  were  no  easy 
questions  as  iu  former  years. 

25850.  But  could  a candidate  who  knew  notliing 
about  a subject  have  passed  in  it  under  the  former 
system  1 — Not  if  he  knew  nothing,  but  if  he  knew 
nearly  nothing,  he  might  have  pulled  through,  hut 
this  year  he  had  no  chance  of  doing  it. 

25851.  Chairman. — They  had  harder  papers! — 
They  were  not  harder,  but  there  were  no  easy  ques- 
tions. 

25S52.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Under  tlie  former 
system  a candidate  could  not  get  the  maximum  in  a 
subject  unless  he  took  five  particular  questions  put 
before  him ! — Yes. 

25853.  Under  the  new  system  he  has  his  choice 
of  ten  1 — -Yes. 

25854.  Thai  is  a decided  advantage  for  persona 
really  well  made  up  in  the  subject  1 — Yes. 

26855.  Have  you  thought  about  the  question  of 
physical  science  ; von  are  aware  of  the  result  of  the 
change  made  by  the  new  programme ; what  remedy 
do  yon  suggest? — I would  be  glad  to  see  what  was 
mentioned  here,  that  the  ordinary  phenomena  aud  a 
little  botany  should  be  taught. 

25856.  Do  you  know  the  subject  called  physio- 
graphy under  the  Science  and  Art? — I do,  but  that 
is  a hard  subject  under  the  Science  and  Art. 

25867.  But  something  easier,  on  the  same  lines, 
would  be  advisable  ? — Yes.  < 

25858.  In  England  if  a candidate  has  not  already 
passed  in  that  subject,  and  takes  up  science,  he  must 
take  up  science  in  this  particular  sense,  and  it  is 
science  in  this  sense  that  you  think  should  be  taught  ? 
— Yes,  portion  of  geology,  j)Ortionsof  magnetism  and 
electricity,  and  botany,  and  so  on. 

25859.  Monsignor  Molloy. — Have  you  seen  Course 
H in  the  English  system  in  the  primary  schools  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  I know  English  primary  schools.  I don’t 
know  Course  H exactly ; this  is  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  that  they  have  in  the  German  schools. 

25860.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  a course  pre|)aiTd  by 
some  of  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  England, 
and  taken  up  by  the  London  School  Board,  to  tiy  how 
it  would  work  in  the  schools,  It  caiTies  out  the  idea 
you  have  expressed  of  selecting  a number  of  common 
things  and  simple  scientific  ])iinciples,  aud  illustrat- 
ing those — partly  by  objects  and  partly  by  sinsple 
experiments — making  a connected  course  in  that  way, 
underlying  the  whole  of  physical  science.  Do  you 
think  that  is  better  than  to  teach  paidicular  branches 
of  science  1 — Yes,  £ should  think  that  better  in  the 
schools. 

25861.  If  such  a course  were  adopted,  and  made 
suitable  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  children 
in  the  schools,  do  you  think  it  might  be  made  com- 
pulsory ? — Yes,  for  certain  classes ; for  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth. 

25862.  And  it  would  follow,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  such  a course  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
training  colleges? — Yes,  and  more  extensive  know- 
ledge there,  of  course. 

25863.  It  should  be  made  more  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive, but  should  follow  the  same  lines  ? — Yes. 

25864.  Mr.  Redington. — What  recasting  of  the 
programme  for  the  schools  would  you  suggest  ? — That 
would  involve  a very  long  answer,  indeed. 

26865.  I don’t  want  you  to  go  into  details — would 
you  leave  out  certain  subjects  that  are  now  com- 
pulsory ? — Grammar  would  be  taken  under  read- 


ing ; not  the  grammar  we  have,  not  the  parsing  system, 
but  an  explanation  of  the  logical  connection  of  the 
parts  of  sentences. 

25866.  As  to  geography! — Begin  at  home,  as  in 
Germany. 

25867.  Would  you  still  have  geography  as  a com- 
pulsory subject!  - Yes,  to  that  extent. 

25868.  Agi-icnlture  ? — Agriculture  should  only  be 
taughc  provided  the  children  can  see  what  you  are 
teacliing  them. 

25869.  As  regards  geography,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  teaching  it  tJirough  geographical  readers ! 
— Yes,  that  could  be  done,  provided  there  were  maps 
around  to  carry  them  along. 

25870.  You  would  have  geogra])hy  a separate  su>)- 
jeot,  and  not  merely  taught  through  readers ! — I 
would  have  geography  as  a separate  subject  still, 
taking  the  globe  aa  at  present.  We  don’t  have  the 
globe  and  maps  used  as  they  ought  to  be. 

25871.  Have  you  drawn  up  a revised  programme? 
— I have  not,  bufc  1 could. 

25872.  Mr.  Mollot. — What  was  the  date  of  yoiir 
appointment  as  inspector  of  schools? — August,  1873. 

25873.  The  result  system  started  in  1872  ? — Yes. 

25874.  You  had  no  piior  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  ? — I saw  the  schools  just  as  they  were  when 
the  results  began  in  my  first  year  as  inspector. 

25875.  From  your  ex])erience  since,  would  you 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  between  the  system  of 
examination  of  classes  and  the  examination  of  pupils 
individually,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  general 
state  of  the  school? — An  inspector  could  learn  quite 
as  well  the  state  of  the  school  from  an  examination  of 
classes  as  he  could  by  putting  down  a mark  for  every 
child  in  every  subject. 

2587 6.  It  would  economise  his  time  also  !— -It  would 
economise  his  time  also. 

25877.  And  leave  him  more  at  liberty  to  confer 
with  the  teachers  and  ascertain  their  methods  of 
teaching! — Yes,  he  could  watch  the  school  at  work, 
from  which  he  could  learn  a good  deal. 

25878.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to 
the  system  of  graded  schools,  in  this  way,  that  a third 
class  teacher  might  he  in  receipt  of  a first  class 
rate  of  salary,  and  a first  class  teacher  according  to 
his  certificate  of  liteiary  knowledge,  be  in  receipt 
only  of  a third  class  rate  of  salary.  That  is,  the  school 
would  be  graded  according  to  the  answering  of  the 
pupils  at  the  examinations  ! — That  would  lead  to  the 
illogical  position  of  paying  a first  of  first  a third 
class  salary. 

25879.  Does  it  follow  that  a first  ohiss  man  in  point 
of  literary  attainments  is  always  the  best  teacher  ? — 
On  the  contrary,  he  often  falls  off. 

26880.  A third  class  teacher  might  devote  himself 
lieartily  to  his  school  work  and  be  far  more  successful 
than  his  neighbour,  who  was  first  of  first! — Yes. 

25881.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  suppose  that 
the  suggestion  I made  here  yesterday,  when  examin- 
ing Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  was  adoj)ted,  and  that  the 
teachers  were  promoted  from  class  to  class,  not  on  the 
passing  of  examinations,  but  on  their  work,  as  shown 
in  the  schools.  Ought  not  this  to  work  well! — That 
is  the  way,  your  Grace,  that  they  ought  to  get  their 
classification. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I am  very  glad,  indeed, 
Mr,  Stronge,  to  know  that  that  is  your  opinion, 

25882.  Mr.  Molloy. — You  say  you  think  that  the 
school  hours  should  be  shortened  in  infant  schools. 
Are  you  not  aware  of  the  recent  regulation  of  the 
Board  sanctioning  that  1 — No. 

25883,  That  children  in  the  infant  class  of  the 
infant  school  or  of  the  ordinary  school  may  be  sent 
away  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  present ! — They  are 
not  required  to  give  four  hours,  but  I don’t  know  that 
there  is  any  definite  statement  of  the  time  they  should 
give.  I think  three  hours  is  enough. 

25884.  Did  it  ever  fall  to  your  lot  to  be  called  upon 
officially  to  revise  papers  after  the  July  examinations? 
How  many  years  are  you  head  inspector  ? — Four. 
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one  before  the  one  we  recently  revised  ? — Yes,  I 
reniember  that. 

25896.  There  was  a good  deal  of  elementary  science 
in  that  class  book  % — I don’t  remember  any  science 
in  the  old  fifth  book.  It  is  in  last  fifi;h  book  that 
Monsignor  .Molloy’a  papers  were. 

25897.  There  was  an  old  fifth  book  a good  many 

years  ago,  full  of  lessons  on  scientific  subjects? 

There  was  one  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  in- 
dustrial resources  of  Ireland,  and  so  on, 

Kev.  Dr.  Evans. — .At  all  events,  I wanted  just  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  liow  far  it  might  be  suitable 
for  our  present  purpose  if  we  introduced  elementary 
science. 

25898.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Ilis  Grace  brought  be- 
fore you  the  question  of  payment  of  teachers,  I pre- 
sume from  what  you  said  that  you  would  be  in  firvour 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  system  of  giving  teachers 
a higher  salary  than  our.s  get,  and  doing  away  with 
the  results  fees  ? — That  is  what  I would  be  in  favour 
of. 

25899.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  would  contribute 
to  improve  education  iu  IiN;land  t — Yes,  you  would  get 
sounder  work  done  than  at  present. 

25900.  As  to  the  question  of  shortening  the  hours 
for  infant  aud  junior  classes,  I quite  agree  with  you, 
and  I tliink  that  should  be  emphasized.  I met  a 
teacher  lately  who  complained  that  she  liad  to  keep 
her  little  children  coo  long,  and  I said  to  her.  as  .Mr. 
Molloy  suggested,  that  the  manager  had  power  to 
dismiss  them  earlier.  “ Well,”  she  said,  “ I would  he 
very  much  afraid  to  meet  the  inspector  if  I liad  them 
dismissed.”  I think  it  should  be  empbasizerl  that  the 
teacher  or  manager  have  the  power  to  allow  infant 
children  to  ^vo  home  early.  Do  you  think  it  does 
great  harm  to  the  stafl,  children’s  health,  and  does 
not  contribute  to  their  education? — Certainly,  after 
one  o’clock  in  the  day  children  under  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  will^  iearn  very  little,  They  are  tired 
out  with  the  heat  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  they  are  restless  and  disturb  the 
other  classes. 
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Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  q.c.,  ll.d.;  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Molloy,  d.d„  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; 
Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Stanley  Harrington.  Esq.,  b.a.  ; W.  R.  J. 
Molloy,  Esq.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


258S5.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  examination — that  is,  indicating  candidates 
by  numbers — were  you  ever  called  upon  to  revise 
• teachers’  papers  ? — You  don’t  mean  simply  first 
marking  and  re-niarking. 

25886.  Where  it  was  found  the  teachers  failed  in 
certain  subjects  ? — Yes,' I have  looked  through  a set 
of  those. 

25887.  Was  that  revision  by  you  of  a special 
character  confined  exclusively  to  training  college 
students  ? Did  you  ever  get  pa]>ers  of  ordinary 
teachers  throughout  the  country? — Only  occasiorially. 
Tlie  ones  from  the  training  college  all  came  up,  but 
it  was  only  some  of  the  country  teachers,  where  a 
question  arose,  that  were  brought.  Where  a question 
was  raised  by  the  manager,  or  possibly  by  the 
teacher,  as  to  his  marks. 

25888.  Or  raised  by  the  Education  Office  authorities 
ou  seeing  that  a teacher,  say,  in  Kerry  failed  in 
grammar,  butanswered  on  the  whole  remarkably  well, 
and  scored  a high  percentage.  Would  not  the  pajier 
of  such  a man  be  subjected  to  re-examination  as  well 
as  if  he  Irad  been  a student  in  a training  college  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

25889.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.  —You  are  in  favour  of 
employing  experts  as  examiners  in  art  and  practical 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

25890.  Is  that  in  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

25891.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  same  mode 
of  examining  teachers  ? — Certainly. 

25892.  For  their  classification  and  promotion? — 
Yes.  That  is,  of  course,  in  the  particular  subjects — 
the  ones  you  have  mentioned  there.  I should  be  in 
favour  always  of  those  being  examined  by  experts. 

25893.  Have  we  not  in  our  inspection  staff  men 
who  are  as  competent  to  examine  in  music  as  could 
•be  found  ? — That  is  so,  but  you  don’t  make  these  men 
■ examine  alone  in  music,  you  pay  a man  specially  for 
•doing  it,  Mr.  Goodman. 

25894.  Is  no  part  of  that  work  done  by  any  in- 
, spector  ? — No,  you  have  a specialist  there. 

25895.  Do  you  know  our  old  fifth  class  book — the 


Professor  T.  Johnson,  d.sc.,  p.l.s.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  examined. 


25901.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

25902.  Will  yovr  kindly  describe  the  organisation 
of  the  College,  its  teaching  staff,  what  professors 
there  are,  and  what  branches  they  teach? — This  is  the 
Directory  of  the  College,  and  perhaps  I may  liaud 
it  in. 

2590.3.  There  are  eight  professors,  T understand  ? — 
Yes. 

25904.  Who  are  the  professors  ?— They  are  given 
in  the  Directory  in  the  order  of  seniority.  There  is 
Professor  O’Reilly,  mining  and  mineralogy,  and  then 


there  are  professors  of  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  applied  mathematics  and  mechaitism, 
and  descriptive  geometry  and  engineering. 

25905.  The  College,  I believe,  wa-s  established  in 
1867  ?— Yes. 

25906.  And  one  of  the  objects  for  whicli  it  was 
established  was  to  help  in  the  training  of  teachers  ? — 
Yes,  for  local  schools  of  science. 

25907.  Has  the  College  performed  that  branch  of 
its  work  to  any  notable' extent? — Well,  no.  What  I 
should  say  is  that  us  far  as  the  Council  of  the  College 
has  been  able  to  do  it  with  the  arrangements  and 
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gpneral  facilities  ■which  it  possesses,  it  has  heen  done ; 
but  compat  ed  with  the  London  College  of  Science, 
and  with  the  University  Colleges  which  liave  sprung 
up  since  all  over  the  country,  it  is  not,  I should  say, 
■retting  fair  i>lay  j at  any  rate  it  has  not  been  de- 
veloped all  along  the  line.  I hold  that  opinion  very 
strongly. 

25908.  In  speaking  of  University  Colleges 
which  have  since  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  you 
are  evidently  speaking  not  of  Ireland  but  of  England  1 
—Yes,  I am  speaking  of  the  R'-yal  College  of 
Science,  London;  University  College,  Liverpool; 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  and  so  on.  All  these  Colleges  have 
government  subsidies  in  order  to  enable  teachers  to 
get  a training  in  them,  and  so  far  as  the  Dublin 
College  is  concerned,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
develop  it  in  that  direction. 

25909.  Do  you  tliink  it  desirable  that  the  Dublin 
College  of  Science  should  be  utilised  in  that  direction  1 

The  members  of  the  Council  are,  I know,  most 

anxious  to  do  it,  and  they  have  sent  in  recommenda- 
tions which  have  never  been  acted  upon. 

■ 25910.  To  whom  did  you  send  these  recommenda- 
tions'!— We  did  it  through  the  official  channels — 
through  (he  head  office  in  London — and  they  are  most 
anxious  to  help  in  the  matter,  but  nothing  has  been 
done. 

25911.  As  a matter  of  fact,  then,  it  has  not  gone 
farther ! — It  has  not  gone  farther. 

25912.  You  seem  to  have  done  your  part — you  sent 
them  the  recommendations,  and  the  recommendations 
have  not  been  acted  upon ! — Ves.  I had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  training  of  teachers  when  I was  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  London.  I was  demon- 
strator there  from  1885  to  1890,  and  then  I came  to 
Ireland.  I was  so  much  delighted  with  the  work  of 
aiding  the  teachers  there  that  I offered  three  years 
ago  as  an  indication  that  the  teachers  of  Ireland 
■would  come  to  our  College  if  they  got  a chance,  to 
give  a course  of  lectures  in  the  month  of  July.  I sent 
an  official  letter  saying,  “ If  you  will  allow  me  I will 
give  a course  of  lectures  in  July  to  the  teachers 
without  fee,  to  prove  that  the  teachers  would  come  for 
instruction  if  they  got  an  opportunity.”  The  Depart- 
ment itself,  so  far  as  I can  speak  of  its  policy,  seemed 
to  be  quite  willing  to  let  the  teachers  come,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  siiggestion. 

25913.  To  whom  was  the  suggestion  made! — It 
went  from  the  Council  to  the  head  quarters  in 
London. 

25914.  That  is  the  Science  and  Art  Depai-fcment! 
— Yes.  It  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  College  itself — 
that  the  building  was  not  suitable  for  the  existing 
requirements  of  the  College — that  partly  stopped  the 
matter. 

25915.  I believe  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in 
England  has  made  arrangements  to  enable  a certain 
number  of  science  teachers  to  attend  a course  of  in- 
struction at  the  College  in  South  Kensington  in  July ! 
— That  is  so. 

25916.  And  the  teachers  selected  to  attend  any  of 
these  courses  receive  their  railway  fare,  and  a sum  not 
exceeding  £3  towards  their  expenses  while  attending 
the  College! — Yes. 

25917.  Is  there  any  corresponding  regulation  here 
in  Dublin  ! — No. 

25918.  Captain  Shaw. — That  London  arrangement 
applies  to  Ireland ! — Yes.  I had  one  or  two  from  the 
Belfast  district  nearly  ten  years  ago  when  I was 
in  the  College,  but  1 think  most  Irish  teachers 
would  prefer  to  be  trained  in  Dublin  and  not  in 
London. 

25919.  Mr.  Molloy. — Ifou  would  prefer  it! — 
Yes, 

25920.  Chairhas. — In  looking  over  the  reports 
for  the  current  year  I see  that  750  offered  themselves 
for  this  course,  but  that  only  250  were  admitted ! — 
Yes.  I think  at  least  600  teachers  apply  in  London 


College  every  year,  and  of  the  600  only  250  are  Dublin. 

admitted,  so  that  there  is  a big  demand  for  instruc- 

tion.  ‘ — b 

25921.  Then,  again,  in  the  London  College  of 
Science  arrangements  are  also  made  for  a limited  j.  ^ g ’ 
number  of  science  teachers,  and  of  students  in  science 
classes  who  intend  to  become  science  teachers,  to  be 
admitted  free  for  a term  or  a session  to  the  sessional 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  College  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
iu  many  aases  for  three  or  four  years  each. 

25922.  And  whilst  under  instruction  they  receive 
a maintenance  allowance  at  the  rate  of  21s.  a week, 
and  their  railway  fare  is  paid  for  one  journey  to  and 
from  each  session  between  the  home  of  the  teacher  or 
student  and  the  College! — That  is  so. 

25923.  Is  there  any  coiTesponding  arrangement  to 
that  in  Ireland  ? — No  ; I may  give  you  an  illustration 
more  or  lessbeai’ing  upon  that  matter.  Quite  recently, 
about  two  years  ago,  I found  a man  in  the  Botanical 
Department  in  the  museum,  seeking  botanical  informa- 
tion to  help  him  to  obtain  a Royal  Exhibition  in  the 
London  College.  I saw  he  was  working  on  the  wrong 
Hues  altogether,  and  I told  him  what  ho  should  do, 
seeing  that  he  was  really  not  fit  for  competition  for 
an  exhibition.  He  was  a student  from  the  agricultural 
farm  iu  Glasnevin ; he  is  now  in  London  in  his 
second  year  of  training  as  a teacher  in  science.  One 
of  his  chief  recommendations  in  getting  into  the 
College  was  that  he  was  going  to  teach  in  Ireland.  I 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  apply  as  the  English 
teachers  apply,  and  ask  the  Department  in  making 
the  selection  to  take  into  consideration  the  demands 
of  the  district,  and  that  teachers  in  science  were 
few  in  it.  That  was  one  of  his  strongest  recommenda- 
tions. 

25924.  I find  that  another  arrangement  in  the 
London  College  of  Science  is  that  any  hona  fide 
teacher  who  is  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results, 
and  who  is  actually  engaged  or  who  has  recently 
taught  approved  science  classes  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  may  be  permitted  to  attend  without 
payment  any  course  of  lectures  in  the  College ; and 
that  arrangement  seems  to  hold  both  for  London  and 
for  Dublin  ! — That  is  so. 

25925.  The  only  pro^vision  made  therefore  for 
Irish  teachers  is  that  they  will  have  a right  to  attend 
the  lectures,  but  there  is  no  provision  made  to  pay 
their  railway  fare,  or  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
whilst  they  are  attending  the  lectures ! — No. 

25926.  Over  and  above  the  privilege  which  they 
get  by  gaining  an  exhibition  in  competition  with 
English  teachers  ti'ained  in  the  English  colleges,  the 
Irisli  College  of  Science  gives  the  teachers  no  assist- 
ance of  the  kind  I have  mentioned! — Nothinc  of 
that  kind. 

25927. — There  are,  T believe,  Royal  exhibitions 
and  National  scholarships ! — Yes. 

25928.  There  are  twenty-one  Royal  exhibitions  I 
understand ! — I cannot  say  the  exact  number  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

25929.  There  seem  to  be  seven  open  for  com- 
petition each  year,  four  of  these  are  to  be  held  in 
London  and  three  in  Dublin! — There  are  three  for 
Dublin, 

25930.  I find  that  during  the  present  year  there 
are  twelve  exhibitions  held  in  connection  ■with  the 
London  College! — We  have  three  here  each  year. 

We  have  nine  exhibitioners  altogether,  three  each 
year,  each  staying  three  years. 

25931.  These  exhibitions  are  of  £50  a year,  and 
they  include  the  privilege  of  free  admission  at 
lectures  and  also  the  use  of  the  laboratory ! — Yes. 

25932.  Besides  these,  there  are  sixty-six  National 
scholarships ! — Yes. 

, 25933.  And  twenty-two  of  these  are  open  for  com-, 
petition  each  year! — Yes. 

25934.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  holders  to 
free  attendance  at  lectures,  and  to  free  access  to  the 
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Dublm.  laboratory,  and  there  is  a maintenance  allowance  of 
ifcv  I9~1897  ^ ’^6®^  lor  a session  of  forty  weeks  ? — Yes. 

' — - ' 25935.  That  comes  to  £60  for  tire  session.  Then 

Professor  T.  they  would  seem  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  exhibi- 
y j_,8.  tioDS  ? — Yea. 

25936.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships  get  also 
their  railway  fare? — Yes. 

25937.  The  ])ersons  who  obtain  the  scholarships 
have  the  option  of  attending  either  the  Loudon  or 
the  Dublin  College? — Yes. 

25938.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  eighteen 
free  studentships  ? — Yes. 

25939.  And  these  entitle  the  holders  to  free 
attendance  at  lectures  and  free  use  of  tlie  laboratory, 
but  they  exist  only  in  connection  with  t!ie  London 
College? — Yes. 

25940.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Ireland?— 
No. 

25941.  "What  is  the  total  annual  Parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin? — 
It  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  foundation  in  1867  ; I 
don’t  know  the  exact  fitrures. 

25942.  I have  tire  estimates  here,  and  I can  put 
the  figures  to  you,  point  by  point ; these  are  the 
estimates  for  1896-97  : the  vote  for  the  College,  for 
the  year,  is  £7,067  ? — I don’t  know  the  exact  figures; 
I know  it  is  the  same  amount  as  it  was  in  1867. 

25943.  For  salaries  and  wages  the  vote  is  £4,795 '! 
— I don’t  know  the  exact  figures. 

25944.  But  it  may  be  well  to  have  them  on  onr 
notes,  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  College  ought 
to  help  in  the  training  of  science  teachers,  this  being 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  in  1 867. 
I see  there  is  a vote  of  £300  for  the  laboratories,  and 
another  of  £800  for  the  purchase  of  specimens,  and  so 
forth  : what  do  these  two  votes  cover  1 — The  teaching 
appa.vatus  required  for  the  different  subjects. 

25945.  If  the  College  was  to  be  made  practically 
useful  for  the  training  of  our  teachers  in  elementary 
science,  plainly  a good  deal  of  reconstruction  would 
he  requisite  ; but  can  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  yon  consider  should  be  done? — Perhaps  you 
would  allow  me  to  give,  as  an  illustration  in  answer 
to  that,  the  difficulty  Irishmen  have  in  competition 
with  those  from  Great  Britain  to  obtain  the  open 
exhibitions  and  scholarships.  I say  it  is  quite  hope- 
less for  a man  with  the  present  facilities  for  science 
instruction  in  Ireland  to  successfully  compere  for  an 
exhibition.  Practically  the  exhibitions  and  the 
scholarships  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
scarcely  anything  comes  to  this  side. 

25946.  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  them  held 
by  your  students  ? — No ; it  is  quite  the  opposite. 

25947.  And  having  got  them  in  England,  they 
•exercise  their  option  of  coming  here,  instead  of  going 
to  London  ? — Very  rarely. 

25948.  And  as  regards  the  three  exhibitions,  the 
holders  of  these  also  have  an  option  of  holding  their 
exhibition  in  the  Dtibliu  College,  and  they  exercise 
that  option  ? — Yes,  or  lose  the  exhibition. 

25949.  It  is  your  view  that  the  great  advantage 
they  enjoy  in  this  competition  is  that  they  have  got 
better  teaching  in  England  than  Irish  candidates 
have? — Yes.  What  I would  like  to  see  is  the  standard 
of  teaching  raised  here  so  tliat  the  men  may  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  the  others.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  Irish  scholars  to  win  these  exhibitions  with 
the  facilities  given  for  preparing  for  them.  An  Irish 
boy  or  an  Irish  girl  is  quite  capable  of  competing 
with  an  English  boy  or  an  English  girl  if  given  the 
same  facilities  to  prepare  for  competition,  but  the 
facilities  for  prepaiing  for  the  competition  do  not 
exist  in  Ireland. 

25950.  The  Lord  Chirp  Baron. — Mr.  Johnson,  iti 
any  effort  made  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of 
your  College  for  the  training  of  the  existing  teachers, 
of  course  it  would  be  essential  that  it  would  be  done 
in  Dublin? — 'Yes. 

25951.  Now  what  suggestion  would  you  make  so 
as  to  render  your  College  available  for  them? — Well, 


I think  there  are  two  things  to  he  considered — one  is 
that  the  College  should  be  on  a broader  basis  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  college  at  present  is  vf-ry 
inadequate.  We  have  the  case  of  an  exhibitioner 
who  left  the  College  rather  than  hold  it  in  our  College 
and  we  have  a man  of  Irish  parents  who  went  over 
to  London  to  be  trained,  because  of  the  facilities  that 
exist  there. 

25952.  The  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  for 
for  an  exhibit’on  is  very  much  greater  than  would  be 
required  for  an  ordinary  teacher  teaching  in  a 
National  school? — Yes,  the  competition  is  so  much 
keener. 

25953.  Now  our  object  would  be,  not  so  much 
competitive  examination  as  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  teachers  to  be  taught,  not  teachers  going  in 
for  any  public  competition,  but  rather  teachers  who 
would  be  selected  by  some  authority  for  instruction, 
having  regard  partly  to  tlie  qualification  of  the 
teachers  themselves  and  ]>artly  to  the  necessity  of 
the  locality? — ^These  are  the  two  points  of  selection 
in  London,  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  a certain 
amount  of  competition  amongst  the  men. 

26954.  This  is  a question  of  the  teacher  in  our 
National  schools : leave  quite  out  of  mind  Royul 
exhibitions  aud  everything  in  relation  to  these 
things,  and  come  to  the  simple  question  as  to  how  we 
could  avail  of  your  College  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  existing  teachers? — The  first  and  simplest  step 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a summer  holiday 
course. 

26955.  A July  ceurse  ? — A July  cour.se  in  different 
subjects,  if  possible, 

25956.  A proper  programme  shoidd  be  constructed 
if  we  were  to  have  that  course.  How  long  should 
the  summer  course  last  ? — It  lasts  three  or  four  weeks 
in  London,  and  the  students  are  moat  enthusiastic  in 
their  work. 

25957.  Do  you  think  one  .session  would  answer  for 
the  purposes  of  training? — I think  a summertraining 
would  be  sufficient  to  lielp  a man  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  subject,  and  then  if  lie  had  an  interest  in  it  he 
would  work  in  his  leisure 'hours  and  prepare  himself 
to  teach  the  subject. 

25958.  How  many  do  you  think  you  could  train 
for  the  whole  year?— The  College  buildings  are  not 
enough  for  present  purposes.  We  have  a chemistry 
course  there,  and  the  demonstrator,  wlio  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  research  work  has  no  place  to  carry 
on  his  work. 

25959.  Am  I to  understand  that  some  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  present  building  is  necessary,  or 
you  would  not  be  able  to  teach  any  of  them  in  the 
college? — We  could  teach  a certain  number — between 
twenty  and  thirty  during  the  session. 

25960.  An  improvement  in  the  building  would  be 
necessary  before  you  could  take  a greater  number? 
— Certainly. 

25961.  Wliat  kind  of  selection  would  you  make; 
would  you  take'the  candidates  most  familiar  with  the 
subjects,  or  would  you  have  the  Board  of  National 
Education  select  the  men  ? — I think  if  it  were  a 
department  like  the  National  Board  of  Education 
requiring  the  teachers,  it  liad  better  have  the  main 
voice  in  selecting. 

25962.  Judge  Shaw. — What  facilities  have  you 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  manual  work  and  wood 
work — I think  that  would  be  under  the  professor  of 
engineeiing.  He  is  at  present  teaaihing  mechanical 
engineering  with  a little  cellar  for  a workshop. 

25963.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  particular 
department  1 — I know  the  arrangements,  that  the 
teaching  is  in  a cellar  in  an  old  house. 

25964.  Who  has  the  teaching  of  geometrical 
drawing? — The  same  professor  —he  is  the  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  and  he  also  takes  geometrical 
drawing. 

25965.  What  facilities  are  there? — There  are  no 
facilities  for  the  practical  work  in  the  subject. 
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25966.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — Do  yon  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  teach  elementary  science  in  a useful  way  in  an 
ordinary  primary  school? — Certainly  I do.  It  is  nob 
only  possible  but  absolutely  necessary 
25967.  And  would  the  teachers  generally  be  cap- 
able of  obtaining  such  a knowledge  of  elementary 
science  that  they  would  be  efficient  teachers  of  it  ?—  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it.  In  my  opinion  a good  teacher 
is  capable  of  taking  up  and  teaching  any  subject  he 
chooses. 

25968.  Mr.  Stkuthers. — What  subjects  would  he 
included  in  the  July  course? — I think  physics,  chem- 
istry, botany,  zoology,  and  mechanics  and  their  a[ipli- 
cations.  I think  each  student  should  take  one  subject. 

25969.  He  could  not  take  more  than  one  subject? 
— There  would  be  four  or  five  subjects  going  on  simul- 
tansoiisly,  and  he  could  take  chemi.stry  or  physics  or 
some  other  subject. 

25970.  Is  it  your  idea  in  the  school  course  that  you 
should  confine  the  children  also  to  one  subject  ? — No ; 
I would  give  general  instruction  in  the  jirinciples  of 
science,  a course  of  instruction  that  would  bring  them 
into  touch  with  the  things  around  them ; I would 
speak  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  the  composition  of 
the  air  and  such  matters,  taking  up  special  subjects 
later  on. 

25971.  Would  you  embrace  the  elements  of  settled 
science? — I think  there  should  be  a very  good  course 
in  physiography.  I think  a boy  or  girl  should  be 
brought  in  touch  with  nature  as  far  as  possible. 

25972.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  very  important  that 
the  teacher  should  know  the  work  of  a course  suitable 
to  children? — Yes. 

25973.  And  that  it  is  most  important  that  he  should 
have  a knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  nature's  laws 
tliat  lie  should  be  speaking  about  in  teaching  the 
cliiklrea  ? — Yes. 

25974.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  in  order  that 
be  may  be  able  to  speak  about  these  matters  to  the 
children  attending  .school  that  he  should  have  some 
experience  in  the  working  of  these  particular  courses? 
— I think  so. 

25975.  Captain  Shaw. — What  do  you  say  a man 
may  learn  in  a month’s  course  in  science? — I think  that 
a summer  course  such  as  I suggest  helps  a man  who  is 
anxious  to  get  up  aparticularsubject  to  lay  the  found- 
ation for  working  u]>  that  subject  in  his  leisure  time. 

25976.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  could  learn  ail 
they  want  in  a month  ? — He  could  not  possibly. 

25977.  Would  the  summer  course  be  the  same  as 
the  usual  course,  the  teaching  of  actual  science  ? — Yes. 

I have  taken  part  in  a number  of  courses  as  demon- 
strator. We  had  a course  of  lectures  each  morning, 
and  as  demonstrator  I was  responsible  lor  the  practical 
application  of  the  spoken  principles  laid  down  in  the 
lecture, 

25978.  What  you  approve  of  is  a course  which  is  a 
sort  of  specimen  of  teaching  for  teachers? — Yes,  a 
coin-se  of  instruction  which  will  not  only  cover  the 
principles  of  the  subject,  but  which  will  also  give  the 
method  of  teaching  the  principles  too. 

25979.  And  you  assume  that  the  man  already  has 

a certain  knowledge  of  science? As  a rule  a man 

who  comes  to  a holiday  course,  is  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity  and  so  learns  something 
of  his  subject  beforehand. 

25980.  Would  you  allow  them  to  do  practical  work 
themselves  ? Yes. 

25981.  Would  you  consider  that  necessary  ? — Yes, 

I think  it  is  the  tendency  iu  the  examinations  as  to 
science.  I know,  from  the  example  of  the  London 
examinations,  that  it  is  impossible  now  for  a student 
to  pass  an  examination,  unless  he  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Unless  that  is  done  it  is 
better  that  the  course  should  be  left  alone, 

25982.  You  understand  the  provision  as  to  teachers 
engaged  in  science  teaching? — Yes. 

25983.  You  see  no  objection  to  receive  such 
teachers  ? — I think  that  a Government  institution 
should  give  every  facility  for  instruction, 


25984.  Does  not  paragraph  “ D ” page  41,  in  the 
report  apply  to  the  College  of  Science  here. — “And  is 
granted  to  a limited  number  of  teachers  engaged  in 
science  teaching  who  are  selected  to  attend  provincial 
science  colleges”? — No,  it  does  not  apply  to  us  at  all 

25985.  I think  it  includes  the  College  in  Dublin  ? 
— It  may  be  applicable : it  has,  however,  never  been 
acted  upon. 

25986.  Mr.  Harrington, — From  what  class  of 
schools  do  the  Royal  College  of  Science  students 
come? — They  come  from  the  schools  generally,  and 
places  where  they  help  themselves  at  evening  classes 
of  instructiou. 

25987.  What  is  the  limit  of  age  ? — They  must  be 
sixteen,  and  they  must  pass  an  entrance  examination. 

25988.  Supposing  there  was  teaching  of  elementary 
science  iu  the  National  schools,  would  it  not  be  a 

considerable  help  to  the  College  of  Science? 

Certainly  it  would.  It  would  improve  the  source  of 
supply,  which  is  very  poor  at  present. 

25989.  They  come  to  you  with  little  knowledge  of 
science  ? — They  come  with  no  knowledge  at  all,  some 
of  them. 

25990.  Do  most  of  them  take  up  special  branches 
of  science? — Many  of  them  do,  and  many  become 
teachers. 

25991.  After  leaving  the  College  many  of  these 
boys  take  up  posts  in  different  pai'ts  of  the  country  ? 
— Yes,  chemists  or  engineers,  (fee.,  and  some  of  our 
students  are  assistant  county  surveyoi-s  throughout  the 
country. 

25992.  Mr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  extent  of  the 
entrance  examination  in  the  College  of  Science? — It 
is  very  slight  indeed.  A little  knowledge  of  Euclid 
and  mathematics. 

25993.  Does  chemistry  enter  into  it  ?— No.  Yon 
will  find  it  in  the  directory — arithmetic,  algebra,  plane 
geometry  and  elementary  practical  geometiy. 

25994.  Do  you  propose  that  persons  already  en- 
gaged in  primary  schools  should  liave  to  undergo  an 
examinatiou? — No,  I should  say  not,  The  entrance 
examination  is  for  students  taking  the  regular  system- 
atic course. 

25995.  Well,  take  the  summer  course? — No, 

T don’t  think  thei-e  is  any  necessity  for  an 
examination. 

25996,  The  summer  course  you  propose  to  carry 
out  chietly  through  the  month  of  July? — Yes. 

25997.  In  Ireland  we  have  no  fixed  period  for 
holidays,  but  the  holidays  as  a general  rule  are  from 
August  to  September,  and  July  is  a very  busy  time 
at  our  examinations  ? — I don’t  know  how  you  regulate 
the  holidays. 

25998.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  as 
to  carrying  on  a course  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year? — Well,  our  ordinary  session,  excluding  ten 
days  at  Christmas  and  ten  days  at  Easter,  is  carried 
on  up  to  the  2 1 st  of  J une,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
staff  should  get  a holiday.  I don’t  know  of  any 
period,  except  during  July,  to  give  a holiday  course. 

25999.  Mr.  Strothers.— And  the  session  begins  iu 
the  first  week  iu  October. 

26000.  Mr.  Molloy. — At  one  time  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Science  tliere  were  evening 
lectures  ? — There  are  siill, 

26001.  Years  ago  these  lectures  were  well  attended 
by  a great  many  teachers  ? — And  are  still. 

26002.  These  lectures  are  purely  voluntary  ? Yes. 

260U3.  Have  you  any  National  teachers  undergoing 
instruction  ? — I have  no  means  of  telling  that. 

26004  You  don’t  know? — We  don’t  know  nny- 
thing  about  them. 

260(;5.  How  many  are  under  instruction  in  the 
evening  ? — The  course  in  the  evening  does  not  laat 
through  the  session.  Some  of  the  staff  give  lect.,res 
iu  the  evening. 

26006.  In  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
teachers  to  attend  in  the  daytime,  would  an  evening' 
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Dutlin.  course  be  more  advisable  or  more  suitable  ? You 

a'ot>.1T"i897  remember  that  tlie  College  staff  is  very  hard 

- worked,  audit  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  ask  all  the 
Johns^ru  ’sc  to  come  back  in  the  evening  and  give  lec- 

p,j_8.  ’ ' ’’  tures  after  doing  the  day’s  work. 

26007.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Some  of  the  assist- 
ants could  help  1 — Yes ; some  of  the  assistants  do  help. 
We  have  assistants  in  tlie  Keviu-street  school  and  in 
the  Eingsend  school. 

26008.  Isn’i  it  from  the  intermediate  rather  than 
the  primary  school  that  the  students  cornel — 
Probably. 

26009.  And  the  increase  in  the  training  in  the 
National  schools  would  probably  make  not  much 
difference  in  the  present  classes? — It  would  gradually. 
The  elementary  school  boy  would  be  trained 
gradually. 

26010.  Teachers  to  attend  the  College  would  have 
to  reside  in  Dublin  or  near  Dublin? — Yes. 

26011.  Don’t  you  think  that  they  could  be  well 
trained  in  science  teaching  in  their  own  colleges  ? — I 
should  say  without  any  disrespect  to  the  men  in  the 
training  colleges,  that  with  the  apparatus  of  our 
College  we  could  give  the  course  of  iiistructioii  better 
there. 

26012.  Take  the  training  college  at  Drumcondia, 
would  it  not  be  a long  way  off  for  the  classes  to  come 
to  Stephen’s-green  ? Wouldn’t  that  make  a great 
difference? — If  you  compare  the  distance  that  is 
covered  with  the  greater  facility  for  teaching  in  the 
College  of  Science — the  much  greater  facility  than  in 
a local  training  college  — it  would  not  make  a 
difference. 

26013.  Chaieman. — But  has  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  this  greater  facility  ? — In  apparatus,  certainly. 

I don’t  know,  of  course,  what  the  accommodation  in 
point  of  app.iratus  and  diagrams  in  the  training 
college  may  be,  but  certainly  the  facilities  must  be 
greater  in  the  College  of  Science  or  it  would  be  a 
discredit  to  the  College,  having  regard  to  the  money 
it  gets. 

26014.  Professor  Fitzgeeald. — They  have  come  to 
reside  in  the  training  college  in  Dublin  while  under 
training,  and  wouldn’t  it  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be  instructed  there  rather  than  in  some  other  college  ? 
I don’t  know  quite  enough  of  the  training  colleges, 
but  if  the  facilities  could  be  given  there,  it  would  be 
the  better  system. 

26015.  There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  we  have 
to  deal  with,  the  teachers  in  training  and  the  existing 
teachers,  for  whom  you  would  intend  the  summer 
course;  and  as  regards  the  teachers  in  training,  you 
propose  that  they  should  be  trained,  not  in  the  train- 
ing college,  but  in  classes  in  the  College  of  Science  ? — 

I think  it  might  be  done  in  the  training  college,  but 
you  have  not  the  necessary  apparatus  and  specimens 
in  the  college. 

26016.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  there  are 
150  students  in  training  in  the  Drumcondra  Training 
College? — I don’r  know  the  e.xact  number. 

26017.  Well  that  is  the  number;  now  supposing 
there  are  150  students  in  that  one  college,  and,  say, 
100  in  Marlborough-street,  making  250  in  all,  what 
accommodation  have  you  for  them?  — The  largest 
lecture  theatre  holds  about  100. 

26018.  I merely  wish  to  know  what  exactly  you 
propose.  Supposing  that  there  are  250  students  to 
be  trained  as  teachers  of  elementary  science,  what 
do  you  suggest  can  be  done  by  youi'  College  in  this 
work  ? — It  might  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  whole 
of  them  ill  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 

26019.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  kjiow  how 
they  manage  the  training  in  England? — I do  not 
know  how  they  manage  it  generally  there,  but  I know 
some  of  them  go  to  the  University  colleges, 

26020.  They  are  mostly  taught  in  the  training 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

26021.  Except  where  there  is  no  regular  residence 
house  attached  to  the  college? — I think  the  science 
teachers  in  Westminster  College  were  not  trained  in 


the  college.  I think  they  were  trained  in  my  owq 
College.  In  Liverpool,  they  are  trained  in  the 
University  College. 

20022.  Captain  Shaw, — Yes,  the  students  go  in 
from  Edge  Hill. 

26023.  Professor  Fitzgerald, — Now,  the  teachers 
wlio  are  being  trained  to  teach  science,  don’t  you 
think  they  should  have  practice  classes,  Mlnme  they 
would  see  and  know  what  they  are  taught  ^ — Yes.  I 
think  it  is  much  better  that  every  teacher  in  training 
should  nob  only  know  the  subject,  but  that  he  should 
be  able  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  it,  and  be  able  to 
give  object  lessons  on  the  subject  to  a class  of 
students. 

26024.  In  London  in  the  training  of  teachers  tiicy 
don’t  provide  anything  of  that  kind? — No. 

26025.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  bo  a great  deal 
better  if  they  did  ? — Yes. 

26026.  Do  you  think  in  a college  where  teachers 
are  being  trained  there  should  be  a practising 
school  attached  to  the  college? — I think  so. 

26027.  A centre  for  science;  a centre,  say, 
for  woodwork  ? — Subject  to  the  supervision,  of  course, 
of  a person  who  would  be  really  aljle  to  supervise  it. 

26028.  The  best  arrangement,  then,  for  a training 
college  where  teachers  are  being  taught  is  that  there 
should  be  a practising  school  in  some  way  attaclied  to 
it,  so  that  the  teachers  in  training  could  have  an 
o[)porbunity  of  seeing  how  the  work  is  done,  and 
doing  the  work  themselves? — Yes;  .n,nd  have  iheir 
methods  criticised  and  their  faults  corrected. 

26029.  One  thing,  it  would  have  a powerful  effect 
on  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  prevent  it  being 
taught  out  of  mere  books.  Do  you  agree  that  agricul- 
ture should  be  taught  in  primary  schools  ? — The  prin- 
ciples of  botany  should  be  taught.  There  should  be 
practical  illustrations  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
growth  of  plants. 

26030.  Do  you  think  it  a desirable  thing  that  the 
teachers  should  he  taught  the  way  they  should  teuch 
that  subject  to  children? — Yes. 

26031.  Could  that  be  done  in  the  College  of 
Science  ? — Certainly. 

26032.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  with  some 
sort  of  accuracy  1 — My  own  impression  here  is  that  the 
facilities  for  teaching  botany  here  are  much  better 
than  in  London.  We  can  go  out  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens. 

26033.  Then  you  propose  that  the  students  should 
go  out  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  as  a jjractising 
ground  ? — Yes.  It  is  a Government  institution. 

26034.  Look  at  the  distance.  Would  not  a great 
deal  of  time  be  spent  going  backwards  and  forwards  ? 
— I think  not.  I think  it  would  be  time  spent  in 
exercise ; two  liours'  exercise  and  instruction. 

26035.  You  think  that,  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  teaching  agriculture  out  of  books,  it  would 
be  most  important  in  Ireland  that  the  teachem  should 
teach  the  principles  of  botany  underlying  agriculture  ? 
— Ye.«.  There  should  be  practical  illustrations  of  the 
subject,  and  men  should  see  as  much  as  possible  the 
thing  they  are  reading  about. 

26036.  Do  you  say  that  boys  who  are  to  plough 
and  sow  should  know  the  way  plants  germinate  ?— 
Yes ; and  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  plant 
itself.  May  I mention  one  point?  Any  Irish  boy 
may  understand  the  principles  of  the  formation  of 
hybrids  in  a few  minutes  if  the  subject  is  taught  with 
the  aid  of  specimens. 

26037.  Would  they  want  to  know  how  the  hybrids 
are  actually  produced? — Students  could  do  that  for 
themsel  ves. 

26038.  Monsignor  Molloy. — I think  you  said  the 
supply  of  students  is  very  poor  in  the  College  of 
Science  ? — It  is  the  material  of  the  student  himself  is 
poor. 

26039.  In  point  of  numbers  is  the  attendance 
good? — It  is  large. 

26040.  What  is  the  number  of  Irish  students  at 
present  in  the  college  ? — For  the  whole  college 
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session,  1 iO  stncleiite.  Twenty  of  tliese  are  not  Irisli, 
but  the  rest  are  Irish,  or  resident  in  Ireland. 

26041.  Then  you  have  ninety  Irish  students? — At 
present  we  have. 

26041a.  Is  that  for  the  day  course  ? — Yes. 

26042.  Professor  Fitzgeuald. — How  many  of  the 
ninety  take  up  tlie  full  course  in  tho  college  ? — I think 
about  thirty. 

26043.  Monsignor  Molloy. — What  are  the  remain- 
ing eighty  students  doing? — They  are  taking  out 
sjiecial  courses. 

26044.  What  courses  do  they  chiefly  take  ? — Last 
year  in  botany  there  were  twenty-six,  some  of  them 
teachers. 

26045.  Professor  Fitzgerald.— How  many  are 
going  to  the  Royal  University? — Very  few,  indeed; 
pcrliaps  two.  Certainly  not  more  than  three  or 
four. 

26046.  Monsignor  Molloy,  — Then  the  great 
majority,  though  reading  the  regular  course,  were 
taking  up  only  particular  subjects? — Yes,  they  take 
some  special  subject,  but  tliivty  take  the  full  associate 
course. 

26047.  Professor  Fitzgerald. — Are  not  the 

majorityoftliose  thirty  who  takethe  full  course  assisted, 
but  the  others  are  not  assisted  in  the  same  way? — 
Many  of  the  thirty  will  be  exhibitioners  or  have 
scholarships. 

26048.  Monsiguor  Molloy. — How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  fail  to  take  tlie  full  associate 
course? — ■!  think  the  school  system  in  Ireland  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  boys  get  no  encouragement  to 
study  science. 


26049.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  Dablin. 
be  some  elementary  science  taught  in  primaiy  schools  ? IFltw; 
— I do.  — ^ 

26050.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  d^b 

children  should  be  taught  the  rudimentary  principles  ’ 

of  science  generally  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
taught  particular  branches  of  science? — Yes,  I think 
they  should  be  taught  the  foundations  of  science  first. 

26051.  Do  you  think  that  if  elementai-y  science 
were  introduced  in  a more  advanced  form,  into  the 
intei-mediate  schools,  there  would  be  a larger  supply 
of  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  College  of  Science  I 
— I tliink  it  would  liave  that  effect. 

26052.  In  reference  to  the  summer  course,  I take 
it  that  you  contemplate  a summer  course  for  those 
who  are  already  masters  of  schools,  not  for  teachers  in 
ti'aining? — I don’t  see  why  the  students  should  not 
come  also. 

26053.  But  if  they  were  in  training  colleges,  going 
through  a regular  course,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  them  to  come  to  the  College  of  Science  ? — That 
would  be  better,  of  course. 

26054.  PYr  those  masters  who  had  never  got  a 
science  training,  and  who  were  engaged  in  teaching  in 
schools,  the  summer  coui'se  at  the  College  of  Science 
would  be  a great  advantage  ? — I think  it  would  be. 

26055.  Many  of  these  teachers  have  studied  science 
out  of  books;  and  a four  weeks  summer  course  in 
practical  work  would  make  tlieir  knowledge  more 
sound  and  thorough? — Yes,  a summer  coui-se  is  a 
holiday  course,  and  no  man  would  come  unless  he  was 
anxious  to  receive  in  formation,  and  he  would  naturally 
learn  something  of  the  subject  before  he  came. 


Professor  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
examined. 


26056.  Ciiair-man. — You  are  a Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  Dublin  Royal  College  of  Science  ?— Yes. 

26057.  You  aie  in  a position  to  give  us  information 
as  to  the  training  of  teachere  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  Lontlon? — I will  tell  you  ray  own  ex- 
perience there.  The  teachers  brought  up  in  the 
London  College  are  of  two  classes  Some  ai-e  brought 
up  for  the  whole  session  and  trained  from  the  bo- 
giniiing  in  science,  and  some  are  brotiglit  \ip  for  the 
summer  course.  The  latter  class  have  generally 
already  undertaken  the  teaching  of  schools. 

26058.  The  first  class,  I assume,  are  those  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  ? — Most  of  them  are  young 
men  who  are  beginning  their  careers,  and  tliey  enter 
u[ion  a course  of  science  which  they  are  pledged  to 
apply  in  teaching,  and  as  far  as  there  is  room  the 
courses  are  open  to  them. 

26059.  Then  they  can  go  for  any  particular  branch  ? 
YeSj  they  apply  at  their  own  taste,  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  choice.  These  men  have  passed  certain 
of  the  Depai-tniental  Examinations. 

26060.  Is  it  from  the  training  colleges  tiiat  the 
teachers  come  in  ? — These  persons  ai-e  not  trained  in 
the  training  colleges.  They  are  taken  from  the 
country  at  large  and  from  technical  or  other  schools. 

26061.  Do  any  teachers  or  students  in  training  in 
the  Enn-lisli  training  colleges  go  to  the  London  College 
of  Science  to  learn  scientific  pi-inciples  ? — That  I am 
not  aware  of. 

26062.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes?  —As  far  as 
my  experience  goes  tliey  were  not  actually  engaged  in 
the  training  colleges. 

26063.  Well,  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  work, 
the  summer  work? — The  summer  work  is  for  men 
already  engaged  in  teaching  for  the  Dejiartniont, 
Thev  were  known  by  the  results  of  their  teaching, 
and  even  where  these  results  were  excellent,  they 
might  not  have  been  sufficiently  trained  in  cerfeiin 
branches  of  a subject  or  there  might  be  some  other 
element  against  their  future  success,  and  they  are 
brought  up  for  a special  course  in  a subject  which  they 


may  have  already  taught,  or  which  they  may  not  have  Profaesor 
taught  up  to  that  time.  Col"'ro 

26064.  Can  you  say  how  many  teachers  for  the  ’ 
summer  course  were  brought  over  from  Ireland? — 

Not  many  in  the  subjects  of  geology  and  physio- 
graphy— three  or  four  each  year. 

26065.  Were  any  of  these  Irish  National  school 
teachers  ? — I think  from  the  addresses  they  gave  that 
they  usually  were. 

26066.  Three  would  be  the  whole  number  for  the 
year  ? — In  that  particular  branch. 

26067.  That  would  be  a very  small  proportion  ? — 

There  would  be  six  or  seven  such  courses  going  on 
at  the  time  and  that  number  would’  have  to  be 
multiplied. 

26068.  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  being  utilised  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
whether  throughout  the  year,  or  by  means  of  a 
summer  course  ? — I imagine  if  the  teachers  offered 
themselves,  who  proposed  to  teacli  in  the  elementary 
schools,  they  could  be  trained  side  by  side  with  the 
students  in  the  college. 


26069.  You  are  speaking  now,  not  of  actual 
teachers,  but  of  candidate  teachers  ? — Yes. 

26070.  That  is,  persons  who  as  yet  are  only  pre- 
paring for  the  office  of  teachers? — Yes. 

26071.  Do  you  really  think  the  College  has 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  teaching  of  the 
students  in  the  training  colleges  ? — I think  it  could 
offer  in  its  present  condition  considerable  facilities  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  training  of  those  who  go  to  the  training 
colleges.  * 

26072,  But  have  you  room  in  the  College  for  the 
students  from  the  training  colleges  in  addition  to 
your  present  students  ? — They  could  be  taken  at 
separate  hours. 

26073.  But  remember  that,  as  I have  pointed  out 
to  Professor  Johnson,  they  are  to  be  counted  by  the 
3 H 2 


J. 
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2C08fi.  Captain  SHA'n'.— Do  you  ?ay  the  children 

should  have  some  practice  on  the  materials  1 Yes 

26089.  Is  that  a practice  by  the  teacher  or  the 
children? — By  the  children  in  every  case. 

. . 26090.  Professor  Pitzgeralb.— Are  not  the 

With  the  existing  teachers  trained  in  the  South  Kensington  School 
ainly  from  the  organised  secondary  and  technical 


hundred  1 — In  that  case  an  enlargement  of  the  College 
would  first  be  necessary. 

26074.  Does  it  come  then  to  this,  that  taking  the 
j College  as  it  stands,  with  its  existing  buildings,  it  is 
not  possible  for  it  to  do  any  substantial  work  there 
for  the  training  of  our  teacher:  ' 
buildings  it  could  not. 

26075.  Next  then,  as  to  the  summer  courses  that  schools  rather  tlian  4ose  fronrchroriir^ 
have  been  suggested  is  the  College  in  a position  to  do  I can’t  tell  you  that  matter  numerically  but  I know 
iTwuld^  substantial  in  that  direction  ?— I should  say  the  summer  course  teachers  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
^ A A ...  Board  schools  and  teach  evening  classes  in  science 

26076.  Are  the  professors  willing  to  take  up  all  26091,  But  don’t  tliey  come  from  the  organised 
iis  ex  ra  work  during  the  summer,  without  re-  science  schools  through  the  country  rather  than  from 
ceiving  extra  payment  for  it  1—1  think  that  under  the  the  elementary  schools  1— J thiuk  the  summer  course 
^ ’'P  teachers  of  the  general 

or  salaries  they  now  receive,  schools,  the  Board  schools.  ® 

26077.  So  that,  taking  the  College  as  it  stands,  26092.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Board  schools 
with  its  existing  buildings  and  its  existing  grant,  it  and  in  the  science  schools  have  evening  classes?— 
IS  not  really  in  a position  to  do  very  much  for  us  Yes.  ^ 

either  in  the  work  of  teaching  throughout  the  year,  26093.  There  is  very  little  of  that  in  Ireland  t- 
or  in  the  work  of  summer  couises  ?-  No.  I may  say  Less  than  there  used  to  be. 

emolument  was  given  in  the  26094.  Do  we  not  require  teachers  in  advanced 

9finVR  years  ago.  science  for  teaching  in  the  technical  schools?— Yes 

26078.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  case  in  another  26095.  Is  not  that  more  the  direction  to  which 
done  for  us  the  College  of  Science  ought  to  devote  itself ?_I 
wf  of  science  should  be  .think  the  College  of  Science  would  gain  greatly  in 

S bT,  S'*"  ® physiography  course,  influence  by  having  the  teachers  iu  the  elementary 

which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Department  cf  schools  side  by  side  with  the  other  students. 
tbf  "V  ’ i>>  favour  of  26096.  Iu  order  to  leach  the  children  to  do  experi- 

?b!  i r agricultural  teaching  and  some  of  ments,  would  it  not  be  essential  that  there  should  be 

leiT  tL t 7 classes  for  the  teachers  ?-I  regard  that  as 
^ the  sciences  that  ^^ork  for  the  training  colleges.  In  the  Colle-e  of 

tPaeVn  if’  reference  to  the  Science  they  would  have  the  example  of  our  own 

teaching  of  agriculture?— Yes.  teachers  ‘ 

26080.  The  course  rrouM  bo  on  the  enistmg  lines  of  26097.  But  yon  esnnot  teach  ohadreu  in  the  same 
7 '•■ith  modihoations  having  way  as  grown-up  people!— I think  the  training 

:foimlvL  Imot  shonH  undertake  that  duty  ; that  is  a branch  of 

pedagogy  winch  might  be  supplied  m the  training 


in  country  schools  ? — Yes. 

26081.  Would  it  not  be  useful  that  it  should  be 
modified  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  taught 
not  only  to  boys  but  to  girls  ?— I don’t  think  so  to  any 
extent. 

260S2.  In  reference,  for  instance,  to  cookery,  as 
there  are  branches  of  science  that  underlie  cookery, 
would  it  not  be  useful  to  have  the  course  modified 
in  the  interests  of  girls  ? — I did  not  contemplate 
cookery  as  a branch  of  physiography. 

26083.  But  of  course  there  aie  certain  natural 


colleges. 

26098.  Don't  you  think  in  the  training  colleges  a 
teacher  in  training  should  see  a teacher  teaching 
children  ? — I think  the  scientific  instructor  of  the 
teachers  might  not  be  the  most  suitable  person  to 
teach.  He  might  be  a very  clever  person,  and  yet 
he  might  not  be  capable  of  teaching  boys. 

26099.  Mr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  natural  history 


laws  that  come  into  play  in  cooking? I think  that  by  means  of  object  lessons  ? — Yes. 

relates  more  to  chemistry  and  physics.  26100.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable  1—1 

26084.  Is  there  not  something  of  chemistry  in  the  think  it  would  in  a country  sucJi  as  Ireland, 
phyaio^aphy  oouta.I--Yes.  2S101.  Do  you  think  'it  would  be  desitable  to 

• “ . 7^'^  “ot,  in  teaching  girls  the  encourage  collections  of  minerals  and  plants  in  schools  ? 

elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  bring  into  special  —Most  desirable 
prom.neno.  some  of  tl.oto  principles  tlmt  relute  to  the  ggipg 


operation  of  cookery  ? — Yes. 

26086.  Is  there  any  general  observation  that  you 
wish  to  make  ? — I think  the  schools  should  have  a 
course  of  physiograpliy,  including  the  elements  of 
physics,  and  the  fundamental  things  in  chemistiy. 

With  regard  to  Irish  schools,  a certain  amount  of 
zoology  and  botany  should  also  be  considered  funda- 
mental subjects. 

26087.  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  elementary  ^be  course  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 

schools  there  should  be  a course  of  a general  nature  in  26105.  Such  a course  iu  physiography  as  that 

science,  rather  than  a course  in  any  particular  branch  miglit  be  the  course  in  the  training  colleges,  but  tiiere 
of  science  ? — Yes,  the  first  year’s  course  in  scientific  should  be  something  more  simple  for  the  training 
instruction  should  be  of  a very  general  character.  of  children  in  schools  ? — Something  slightly  simpler. 


great  difiiciilty  ? 
— Provided  the  master  knew  where  to  look  for  them. 

26103.  But  you  would  suppose  that  the  master  was 
trained  in  a training  college? — Yes.  He  should  be 
taught  where  to  look  for  tliem. 

26104.  With  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  there  might  be  experiments 
to  illustrate  them? — These  experiments  are  formulated 


Profenor  W.F. 


Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  f.e.s.e.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  examined. 


26106.  CnAiHMAK.  — You  are  a Professor  ■ 
Experimental  Physics  in  the  Royal  College  i 
Science,  Dublin  ? — Yes.  ^ 

26107.  I remember  that  you  gave  evidence  befoi 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  i 
1 883  ?--I  did,  your  Grace. 


26108.  And  you  delivered  an  important  address  to 
the  Congress  of  National  School  Teachers  in  1893  ? — I 
do  not  know  if  it  were  “ important,”  but  I gave  an 
address. 

26109.  It  has  been  printed  and  forms  a very 
interesting  pamphlet ; I have  the  pamphlet  here,  and 
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a good  deal  of  what  yoa  say  in  it  seems  to  hear  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Commission’s  inquiry.  First,  you 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  elementary  science 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum  t — I am. 

26110.  And  that  it  should  not  at  all  be  confined 
to  the  higher  classes  1 — Yes. 

26111.  You  are  aware  that  on  the  existing  pro- 
gramme for  tlie  National  schools,  science  only  comes 
in  as  an  extra  subject,  and  even  that,  only  in  the 
higher  classes  t — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

26112.  But  I am  sure  ycu  don’t  approve  of  it ; you 
consider  that,  as  far  as  possible,  science  should  begin 
ui  the  lower  classes,  in  the  form  of  object  lessons  1 — It 
should  begin  in  the  kindergarten. 

26113.  That  will  be  at  least  a foundation  for  it, 
and  then  it  should  go  on  without  a break  through 
the  whole  course  1 — Yes. 

26114.  Unfortunately  it  has  to  be  recognised  that 
in  the  past  the  Board  of  National  Education,  as  you 
remark,  has  not  done  very  much  for  the  teaching 
of  science  in  the  schools  in  Ireland  1 — True,  and  I am 
not  the  only  person  who  has  regr  etted  this. 

26115.  Well,  I trust  it  is  by  this  sufficiently  well- 
known  that  the  National  Education  Board  are  now 
quite  as  anxious  as  you  yourself  could  be  to  do  any- 
tliing  that  can  jiossibly  be  done  in  tli<it  particular 
Ucpai’tment  ? — I am  \ ery  gkd  to  hear  it. 

261 16.  As  a result  of  the  grants  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  something  has  been  done  for 
the  teaching  of  science  in  such  schools  ? — It  has,  I 
believe. 

26117.  And  in  your  address  in  1893  you  spoke  of 
a change  having  been  then  made  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  grants,  and  you 
said  that,  as  a result  of  the  new  arrangements,  even 
this  small  achievement,  which  was  then  to  the  credit 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  was  likely  to  be 
destroyed  1 — It  was  probable. 

26118.  Tliere  was  a diminution  of  the  grant  on 
account  of  the  increased  diifictilty  iu  passing  the  new 
standard  of  examination,  and  the  lower  grade  pass 
was  altogether  abolished  1 — Yes. 

26119.  And  you  appeared  to  think  that  the  change 
practically  meant  the  extinction  even  of  the  small 
amount  of  scientific  instruction  then  given  in  the 
primary  schools  1 — Yes,  so  far  as  that  depended  on 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

26120.  t believe  the  event  fully  justified  your 
prediction  1 — I do  not  know  officially,  but  I believe  it 
has. 

26121.  You  consider  at  all  events  that  the  change 
then  made  was  a very  unfortunate  one  ? — Yes. 

2G122.  Now  turning  from  the  past  to  the  present, 
you  consider  that  somethiug  effective  should  be  done 
for  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  1 — Certainly,  [ am  very  strongly  of  that 
opinion. 

26123.  In  your  pamphlet  you  advocate  an  increase 
of  the  existing  accommodation  in  the  College,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  staff,  all  involving,  of  course,  an 
increase  of  the  grant  to  enable  this  work  to  be  done. 
Does  it  come  to  this  that  nothing  can  bo  done  by  the 
College  with  its  existing  grant,  its  existing  staff,  and 
its  existing  building  1 — I thiuk  I mentioned  in  that 
address  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  grants,  as  the  funds  remain  the  same  as 
they  were  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  although  the 
number  of  students  has  quadrupled  in  the  mean 
time. 

26124.  But  it  is  net  very  easy  to  get  such  grants 
increased  ; at  all  events  we  are  dealing  with  facts,  and 
taking  the  College  with  the  existing  grant,  the  exist- 
ing staff,  and  everything  as  it  stands,  the  College  does 
not  appear  to  be  iu  a position  to  do  very  much  iu  the 
way  of  training  teachers  in  elementary  science  1 — I 
am  not  sure  of  that. 

261 25.  Then  what  can  it  do  1 —The  teachers  can  now 
enter  at  a merely  nominal  fee. 


26126.  Is  there  room  for  them! — There  is  room 
for  a certain  number. 

26127.  A large  number  or  a small  number? — Not 
a very  large  number. 

26128.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I had  in  view. 
The  College  then  is  not  in  a position  to  do  very  much 
in  tlie  matter? — Not  very  much  without  enlarge- 
ment. 

26129.  Taking  things  as  they  stand,  taking  the 
number  of  teachers  in  training  in  Dublin,  say’  250  or 
260,  with  that  large  number,  the  College  is  not'  in  a 
position  to  do  very  much  for  the  teachers  iu  training 
in  the  way  of  teaching  them  elementary  science? — 
If  they  came  all  at  once,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accommodate  them,  but  they  might  come  in  batches. 

26130.  Even  as  regards  the  halls  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  has  the  College  accommodation  for  them, 
no  matter  how  they  might  come? — Not  for  so  many. 

26131.  And  as  to  your  special  branch,  for  the 
laboratory  or  experimental  work,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  ? — Yes. 

26132.  Of  course  you  consider  that  it  is  a serious 
defect  in  the  teaching  of  science  if  it  be  confined  to 
lectures? — Yes;  books  are  mere  channels  of  know- 
ledge; not  knowledge  itself. 

26133.  Do  you  agree  that  the  science  to  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  on  general  lines, 
science  ou  the  liues  of  physiography  as  laid  down  in 
the  programme  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department? 
— That  very  much  depends  on  tlie  capacity  of  the 
teacher.  The  education  should  be  like  physiography 
or  be  even  more  elementary,  mere  object  lessons,  and 
then  pass  on  to  elementary  lessons  in  science  in  the 
higher  classes. 

26134.  You  must  remember  that  there  is  the  im- 
portant limitation  of  time.  Do  you  think  it  is  really 
possible  to  teach  any  one  bimich  of  science  in  any 
useful  way  in  an  elementary  school,  having  regard 
to  the  question  of  time? — I think  there  would  be 
abundance  of  time,  if  time  were  economised  by  drop- 
ping some  of  the  subjects  taught  at  present. 

26135.  If  they  gave  up  teaching  grammar  for  in- 
stance?— Yes,  and  I pointed  out  the  observations  of 
the  president  of  the  English  Union  of  Teachers  on  the 
suljject  of  their  adopting  the  metric  system. 

26136.  I think  you  said  in  your  address  that  one 
of  the  main  advantages  of  scientific  teaching  in 
elementary  schools,  is  that  it  conduces  to  accuracy? 
—Yes. 

26137.  And  leads  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
observation  and  of  precision  in  thought  and  in 
action? — Yes. 

26138.  And  that  it  cultivates  judgment? — Yes. 

26139.  Aud  you  quote  Professor  Faraday  in  sup- 
port of  tliat  view ; you  also  say  that  it  cultivates 
truthfulness  and  cleanliness? — Yes. 

26140.  "What  you  have  to  say  about  kindergarten 
teaching  applies  chiefly  to  the  object  lessons  to  be 
given  as  a part  of  the  kindergarten  training  ? — Quite 

26141.  This  would  be  the  most  elementary  teach- 
ing?— Yes,  to  the  youngest  classes. 

26142.  You  express  views  also  as  to  the  importance 
of  manual  training? — Yes. 

26143.  You  regard  it  as  a very  useful  branch  of 
school  work  ? — Absolutely  essential. 

26144.  Well,  unfortunately  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  have  it  in  many  schools.  For  instance,  where 
there  is  only  one  teaclier,  and  jierhaps  only  one  room 
in  which  all  the  work  of  the  school  has  to  be  carried 
on,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  manual  training 
ill  those  circumstances  ? — With  proper  arrangements 
and  with  a capable  teacher  it  might  be  done,  even 
under  such  circumstances. 

26145.  Do  you  consider  that  manual  training 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  as  regards  other 
branches  of  school  work  ? — No.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  would  siimulaLe  it.  The  experience  in  Clifton 
College  was  to  that  effect. 


Dublin. 

Jfev.  i9,  U97. 
Professor  W.  F. 

Barrett, F.B.S.K. 
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2G146.  Have  you  ever  heard  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  results  of  manual  training  in  schools 
from  anyone  who  bad  practical  experience  of  its 
working? — No.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  it  is  a 
help  to  general  education. 

26147.  Do  you  consider  that  manual  work  in  the 
schools,  woodwork,  for  instance,  should  be  based  on 
drawing  ? — Undoubtedly  ; drawing  underlies  most 
ap[)lications  of  knowledge,  and  I think  it  would  be 
very  well  to  begin  with  it. 

26148.  You  are  aware  that  drawing  is  now  only 
an  optional  subject  in  our  Irish  National  schools 
Yes. 

26149.  And  that  it  is  not  very  long  since  it  was 
made  compulsory  in  England? — Yes. 

26150.  It  is  still  optional  in  Scotland? — I do  not 
know. 

26150a.  Ought  it  to  be  made  obligatory  here? — 
Yes. 

26151.  For  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  ? — Yes. 

26152-  What  time  should  be  given  to  it? — I 
would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

26153.  Do  you  approve  of  the  teaching  of  science 
merely  out  of  books,  or  by  means  of  lectures  ? — It 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations. 

26154.  And,  as  far  aspossible,  by  actual  experimen- 
tal work  by  the  students  themselves  ? — Yes. 

26155,  They  should  not  merely  look  on  at  the  ex- 
periments, but  they  should  take  part  in  the  making 
of  tliem? — Yes.  A great  many  years  ago,  in  1874, 
when  the  National  school  teachers  were  invited  over 
to  London  to  attend  a course  of  instruction,  I gave 
practical  instruction  to  the  teachers.  I iiave  here  the 
printed  notes  I made  at  the  time  for  the  teachers  of 
whom  I had  charge,  and  amongst  them  there  were 
a gi-eat,many  Irish. 

26156.  You  have  no  objection  to  having  some  of 
these  printed  in  our  notes  as  specimens? — .Not  the 
least,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service ; I believe 
these  are  among  the  earliest  printed  lessons  on  prac- 
tical physics  in  England. 

26157.  You  consider  that  whilst  the  teaching,  for 
instance,  of  woodwork,  in  our  primary  schools  is  to  be 
strongly  encouraged,  the  schools  should  do  nothing  in 
the  direction  of  teaching  trades? — No.  I would  not 
.allow  the  teaching  of  trades. 

26158.  You  would  simply  teach  woodwork  for  the 
educational  advantages  that  the  teaching  of  it  secures  ? 


26159.  Mr.  Strothers. — You  say  manual  work 
includes  woodwork.  Are  there  not  other  species  of 
work  besides  woodwork  which  liave  their  value,  such 
,as  cardboard  work? — I am  not  an  expert  on  that 
subject. 

26160.  You  attach  great  value  to  this  kind  of 
training  ? — Yes. 

-26161.  And  also  to  the  instruction  in  elementary 
;science  in  schools  ? — I do. 

261.62.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
them  made  part  of  the  regular  programme  ? — I think 
so,  unquestionably. 

26163.  Both? — Yes.  Elementary  science  and  also 
some  manual  work,  or  manual  instruction,  including 
drawing. 

26164.  Do  you  say  what  time  could  be  given  to 
them  ? — I think  they  might  run  concurrently.  I 
think  drawing  anti  object  lessons  should  begin  very 
early  in  the  school. 

26165,  Y'ou  are  not  quite  deal' as  to  what  classes 
YOU  would  begin  the  instruction  in  science? — As 
eai'ly  as  possible. 

26166.  You  have  not  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
classes  you  would  begin  with  in  school  ? — I should  say 
che  younger  childien  should  be  taught  object  lessons, 
winch  would  bectme  illustrated  less,  ms  in  science,  but 
I would  leave  the  actual  operation  as  to  the  teaching 
Lo  the  teachers  themselves. 

26167,  You  would  not  expect  children  of  ten  or 
oie.ven  years  to  do  much  science  work  ? — No.  I should 


have  object  lessons  and  elementary  instruction  in 
drawing  objects,  and  some  other  easy  manual  instruc- 
tion. 

26168.  And  after  that  tlie  course  might  be  made 
more  definite? — Yes. 

26169.  But  before  eleven  you  would  havedrawing, 

object  lessons  and  simple  manual  instruction  ? 

Yes. 

26170.  Professor  Eitzgerald. — Have  you  con- 
sidered the  system  of  Mr.  Heller  ? — No. 

26171.  That  in  the  elementary  course  in  science  the 
boys  are  required  to  make  experiments  themselves  ? — 
It  seems  very  good,  but  I consider  this  the  aim  of 
every  good  science  teacher. 

26172.  From  your  experience,  can  persons  teach 
other's  to  make  experiments  without  having  some  ex- 
perience in  doing  them  themselves? — In  teaching 
children  if  the  teachers  themselves  can  make  experi- 
ments I think  they  can  teach  the  children  to  make 
them. 

26173.  The  pedagogy  of  making  experiments  is 
very  different  from  tire  pedagogy  of  teacliing.  The 
pedagogy  of  managing  a clas.s  that  are  making  experi- 
ments is  entirely  different  from  the  pedagogy  of 
managing  a class  which  you  are  teaching  out  of  a 
book  ? — Very  different. 

26174.  Therefore  instmction  and  experience  in 
teaching  classes  out  of  a book  would  not  enable  a 
teacher  t'O  manage  a class  making  experiments? — No. 

26175.  Don’t  you  think  that  unless  the  teacher  is 
trained  to  make  the  experiment  that  the  work  of 
teaching  would  fail? — If,  is  useful,  I would  say  most 
important,  that  the  teaclier  himself  should  be  able 
to  make  every  ex[>eriment. 

26176.  Wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  that  the  teacher 
should  be  well  trained  if  he  has  to  teaclx  a class  to 
make  experiments? — ft  would,  certainly. 

26177.  Monsignor  Molloy. — You  said  that  it 
would  be  a great  savisig  ot  time  if  the  metric  system 
was  taught  ? — Yes. 

26177a.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  teaching  the 
metric  system  only,  and  not  teaching  the  English 
system? — That  would  now  be  a difficult  matter,  and 
it  would  take  time. 

26178.  But  if  you  do  not  teach  the  English 
system,  then  the  children  will  not  know  the  weights 
and  measures  in  use  in  this  country  ? — They  would 
not  have  to  spend  so  much  time  in  mental 
gymnastics. 

2C179.  Ls  it  not  the  misfortune  of  our  present  con- 
dition that  we  have  to  learn  two  systems  : the  Euglisli 
system  for  the  common  business  of  life,  and  the 
metric  system  for  scientific  purposes  ? —Yes. 

26180.  Mr.  Molloy. — Is  there  not  a certain 
amount  of  elementary  science  in  the  kindergarten 
sy.stem? — In  well  taught  kindergarten  tJ)ere  is.  In 
some  of  the  schools  in  England  no  doubt  there  is. 

26181.  I understand  that  you  think  that  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  and  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  chemistry  should  be  deferred  till  the  higher  classes 
were  reached.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  the 
children  when  learning  lessons  should  be  taught  from 
the  earliest  infancy  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  objects  round  about  them  ?— Yes. 

26182.  Chairman. — I should  like  to  put  to  you 
two  questions  which  I put  to  Dr,  Gladstone,  when  he 
kindly  came  to  give  us  e'  idence  in  England,  io  see 
whether  your  view  coincides  with  his  (reading) — 

“ If  you  considered  that  the  plan  Wf  had  in  view  was  ene 
that  would  leave  it  ptu'fecfly  optimuil  to  the  teaehcr.s  to 
teach  science  exclusively  cut  of  books,  evithout  either  per- 
fomiing  an  expei  iment,  or  having  an  experiment  pcrforim  d, 
from  the  bepinning  to  the  end,  or  without  letting  the  pupils 
ever  see  anything  connected  ■with  physical  st  ience,  e.xrcpt 
possibly  a text-book,  would  you  advise  us  to  go  on,  t 
would  YOU  seek  to  dissuade  us  ’ ?— 

'1  here  can  be  no  second  opinion  there.  Science  dealt 
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•with  in  that  way  becomes  a mere  matter  of  books, 
like  history. 

26183.  And,  of  course,  you  would  not  have  it  so. 
Il;en  here  was  the  next  question  (reading) — 

“ Suppose,  moreover,  that  our  contemplated  system  was 
to  be  one  in  which  the  result  of  the  teaching,  or  so-called 
teachinsf,  of  science  wa.s  to  be  tested  only  by  an  examination 
ronducted  exclusively  in  writing,  and  conducted  on  such 
lines  that  ii  boy  miglit  get  the  highest  possible  marks  -who 
had  never  ijcrforme'.l  an  experiment  or  seen  an  experiment 
pcrfoi  med,  or  had  never  seen  any  scientific  apparatus,  even 
of  the  most  rudimentary  kim!"  ? — 

It  would  be  perfectly  worthless. 


26184.  And  again  (reading) — • Dublin. 

'•  And  s ou  would  probably  add  chat  the  less  there  was  of  :^ov.  13, 189r. 
it  in  a country  the  betts-r  in  the  interests  of  science  ” ? — p p 

Yes;  I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Gladstone.  Perhaps  I BnTett.F.R.s.B'. 
may  mention  a matter  to  illustrate  that.  I knew  a 
gentleman  who  took  a high  degree  as  a Doctor  of 
Science,  and  he  afterwards  entered  a laboratory  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  he  saw  there  a concave 
and  convex  mirror.  He  asked  me  what  they  were, 
and  when  1 told  him  he  said  he  always  thought  the 
convex  was  the  concave,  and  when  I drew  a section  of 
them  he  thought  the  pictures  represented  portions 
of  cylinders. 


Rev.  Francis  Ryan,  p.?.,  St. 

26185.  CiiAiRM..tN.— You  have  had  some  interesting 
e.xperience  in  the  matter  of  evening  schools  and  night 
schools  in  the  city  of  Dublin? — Yes,  your  Grace,  I 
have  been  experimenbiug  in  the  matter  for  some 
time. 

26186.  Tell  us  the  result  of  some  of  your  experi- 
ments ?— I tried  a night  school  first  thirty  years  ago 
ill  the  village  of  Maynooth,  and  as  long  as  I stayed 
there  it  was  a very  considerable  success.  Tlie  boys 
attended  regularly  and  a great  de.d  of  good  was  done, 
but  I don’t  know  wh.at  its  fare  has  been  since  I left 
the  place.  1 had  nob  much  oppjrtunity  of  doing 
anything  in  the  matter  afterwards  until  I got  charge 
of  my  present  parish  in  the  city  here  in  1890. 

26187.  You  established  a night  school  shortly  after 
you  were  appointed  parhih  priest? — Yes,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890. 

26188.  I believe  the  school  was  not  particularly 
attractive,  as  regards  either  its  internal  fittings  and 
equipment,  or  the  school  buildings  generally? — It 
was  certainly  an  exti-H.ordinary  place.  We  were 
lodged  in  a hay-loft,  for  four  and  a half  years,  a hay- 
loft over  a stable,  in  the  lane  at  the  back  of  Eccles- 
atreeb. 

26189.  Notwithstanding  the  unattractive  character 
of  the  school  building,  did  you  find  the  poor  children 
willing  to  come  to  it  ? — Yes  ; the  very  first  night  we 
were  able  to  get  120  boys  of  a rough  class,  though  we 
didn’t  promise  to  give  them  anything,  except  to 
examine  them  and  give  them  a slate  and  a pencil. 

26190.  You  found  then  that  these  poor  boys  were 
quite  willing  to  learn  ? — Yes ; during  the  four  years 
there,  and  up  to  the  present  time  in  our  new  school, 
we  found  they  were  only  too  willing  to  learn. 

26191.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  boys?— From 
twelve  to  seventeen  years.  At  first  we  had  a diffi- 
culty to  get  teachers.  Of  course  the  National  Bo.ird 
refused  to  recognise  a school  in  a hay  loft,  and  then 
the  poor  fellow  I had  as  a teacher,  though  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly good  in  many  ways,  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  right  in  his  head,  and  he  fell  out  with  the 
pupils. 

26192.  I believe  he  was  not  sufficiently  skilled  in 
pugilism  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  one  or  two 
of  them  ?~That  is  so.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  when  he 
saw  the  eagerness  of  the  boys  to  come  to  the  school, 
sent  an  inspector  to  the  place,  and  offered  to  stretch 
a point  to  have  the  school  recognised,  and  it  was 
recognised  in  .Tanuary,  1891. 

26193.  How  many  boys  had  the  school  then  on  its 
roll  1 — That  year  the  exact  number  on  the  roll  was 
eightv  ; the  average  nightly  attendance  was  thirty. 

26194.  Things  have  greatly  improved  since  then? 
—Yes. 

26195.  You  have  moved  out  of  the  hay  bfc  ?— Yes; 
we  have  a decent  school  now.  In  the  new  building 
in  Dorset-street  we  opened  a night  scliool  last  year,  and 
the  number  on  the  roll  has  iccreased. 

26196.  The  school  where  the  boys  are  now  taught 
in  the  evening  is  in'  the  fine  school  building  in  Dorset- 
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street  where  you  have  an  ordinary  National  School  in  Rev.  Francis 
the  daytime  1 — X es.  Ryan,  p-p. 

26197.  Do  yort  still  find  that  the  boys  are  ready 
and  willing  to  come  to  the  night  school? — Yes.  In  the 
quarter  ending  April,  1897,  we  had  114  on  the  roll,  and 
in  the  quarter  ending  June  last  we  had  216.  Some 
people  appear  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  boys  attending  the  day  school,  and  that  the.se 
night  schools  interfere  with  the  day  school,  but  that 
is  a mistake.  VVe  have  a strict  rule  on  the  subject, 
which  is  carried  out  by  personal  examination,  and  the 
moment  we  discover  that  a boy  is  there  who  is  able  to 
attend  day  senool — though  we  might,  of  coui-se, 
stretch  a point  in  some  very  exceptional  cases — we 
insist  tliat  he  must  leave  the  room  at  once.  We  have 
at  present  a nightly  attendance  of  ninety  boys,  and  I 
must  say  their  diligence  is  most  remarkable.  I have 
been  singularly  fol'tunate  in  my  teachers.  Even  the 
poor  fellow  I had  at  the  start  was  a most  excellent 
man,  and  he  managed  the  boys  for  a time  very  well. 

Only  for  the  help  I got  from  the  teacher,  Mr.  Hanly, 
wlio  was  the  first  regular  appointment  when  the  school 
was  placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  he  showed,  I could  not  have  got  on 
at  all.  He  was  the  principal  in  the  day  school,  and 
after  his  hard  day’s  work  in  that  school  with  such  a 
crowd  of  poor  boys,  he  came  in  the  evening  and 
taught  in  tlie  night  school  for  a mere  pittance.  The 
salary  given  by  the  Board  is,  of  course,  wholly  in- 
adequate. 

26198.  Only  for  help  of  that  sort  you  would  not 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  good  ■work  at  all  ? — 

No.  I don’t  blame  tlie  National  Board,  but  I must 
say  that  with  only  the  Board’s  existing  arrangements 
for  night  schools,  the  thing  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on. 

26 1 99.  And  probably  the  teachers  who  would  come 
to  you  for  the  pittance  that  has  up  to  this  been  allowed 
by  the  Board — which,  I think,  is  as  low  as  ,£1  a 
month — would  not  be  of  a class  you  would  desire  to 
have  in  charge  of  this  specially  trying  kind  of  work  ? 

— Unless  a man  is  almost  starving  he  would  not 
come. 

26200.  What  i^  paid  for  a night  school? — The 
regular  pay  is  .£1  A month  for  each  twenty-five  pupils, 
and  if  one  of  the  {mpils  missed  even  a day  in  the 
month,  and  you  haxi  only  twenty-four,  the  teacher 
would  get  no  pay  at  all.  Tliere  has  been  an  instance 
where  we  had  an  attendance  of  forty-eigi't,  and  as  we 
didn’t  tiring  it  up  to  fifty  the  teacher  got  only  £1. 

26201.  The  standard  is  £1  per  month  for  each 
twenty-five  pupilfe  ? — Yes, 

26202.  In  addition  there  are  the  results  fees,  but 
of  course  in  such  schools,  from  the  necessarily  irregular 
attendance  and  other  causes,  the  results  fees  do  not 
come  to  much? — No,  the  results  fees  are  not  much. 

A boy  must  make  fifty  attendances  in  order  to  entitle 
the  teacher  to  get  any  results  fees  for  him,  and  what 
between  irregular  al.tendance,  and  the  necessary 
dulaess  of  the  boys,  the  results  fees  never  can  come  to 
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much.  This  class  of  boy  is  mostly  of  wild  habits,  and 
has  not  much  taste  for  an  examination  ; yet  tlie  very 
wild  one.s  are  eager  to  come  occasionally,  not  seldom 
poor  little  chaps  selling  evening  newspapers  have  run 
in  with  their  bundles  under  their  arms  for  even  a 
half-hour’s  instruction. 

26203.  You  consider  that  if  night  schools  ai'e  to 
be  made  effective,  there  must  be  a substantial  increase 
of  the  present  wretched  pay  of  the  toacherl — Yes; 
and  of  course  there  is  no  provision  made  now  for 
such  expenses  as  lighting,  heating,  and  denning  the 
school,  whicli  have  to  be  provided  for  out  of  other 
resources.  The  fullest  income  that  I had  for  a tesicher 
for  four  years  from  the  Board  was  only  9o\  a week. 

262ii4.  And  you  had  to  raise  funds  yourself  to 
pay  him? — Of  course  I could  not  ask  n teacher  to 
teach  unless  I saw  him  paid  suitably. 

26205.  You  had  to  pay  the  extra  salary  to  him,  and 
besides  you  had  to  provide  the  neoessaiy  apjiaratus 
for  the  school  1 — Yes. 

26206.  You  have  considered  a plan  for  improving 
the  existing  state  of  thingsl — Yes,  your  Grace. 

26207.  Your  view,  I think,  is  that  the  present 
system  of  Laving  four  or  five  hours  a day  of  school 
work  in  boys’  and  girls’  schools’  should  be  broken  up, 
and  that  thei'e  should  be  a morning  school  and  an 
evening  school  1 — I think  that  would  meet  the 
difficulty. 

26208.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  that  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
full  school  attendance  very  difficult,  or  indeed  im- 
possible 1 — Yes;  but  it  might  be  left  optional  to 
managers  to  have  either  the  present  system,  or  the 
sy.stem  of  two  separate  attendances  in  the  day. 

26209.  Now  do  jou  think  that  this  change  would 
go  to  remedy  the  present  condition  of  things  1 — Yes  ; 
if  this  ojitional  arrangement  were  open  to  managers, 
the  first  thing  of  course  would  be  to  consider  what 
need  the  district  liad  of  a night  school.  I find  on  the 
roll  of  my  night  school  216.  My  parish  represents 
less  than  a twelfth  part  of  the  city.  I gather  then 
that  Dublin  has  about  3,000  boys  available  for  night 
schools. 

26210.  We  have  fourteen  jiarishes  in  the  city,  and 
you  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  fourteen? — Yes, 
your  Grace.  The  question  then  is,  how  you  are  to 
teach  these  3,000  boys.  But,  if  the  present  system 
of  four  to  five  hours  continuous  day  school  was 
changed  into  a morning  school,  of,  say,  from  9,30  to 
noon,  and  an  evening  school,  say,  from  6 to  9 o’clock, 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  morning  school  would  be 
available  for  the  evening  school ; and  the  teaching  in 
the  evening  school  could  embrace  manual  and  practical 
work,  which  should  greatly  attract  the  boys. 

26211.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  some  help  to 
the  practical  instruction  if  such  a change  were  made 
in  the  present  school  hours  ? — Yes,  particularly  with 
regard  to  girls’  schools.  For  the  teaching  staff  of 
infant  schools,  if  the  change  were  made,  would  be 
available  to  teach  practical  things  to  grown  girls  in 
an  afternoon  school.  It  seems  a cruel  thing,  and  a 
great  waste  of  money,  to  be  keeping  infant  children 
on  through  an  afternoon  school,  their  little  energies 
quite  spent,  and  the  large  staff  half  idle. 

26212.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  ! — I 
say  the  infant  children  should  be  got  into  the  habit 
of  being  in  school  at  half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  they 
should  be  sent  home  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  then 
the  full  staff  would  be  available  for  teaching  the 
grown  girls,  teaching  them  dress-making,  cookery,  and 
such  things. 

26213.  That  would  not  be  an  evening  school  ? — 
Yes ; for  supposing  the  change  to  have  been  made, 
the  grown  girls,  too,  would  have  gone  home  from 
morning  school,  and  could  return,  say  from  4 to  6 
o’clock,  for  instruction  in  practical  things. 

26214.  Then  the  infant  school-day  would  be  only  a 
day  of  two  or  three  hours  ? — Yes,  and  the  teachers  who 
are  now  wasting  theii'  energies  on  the  infants  ould 


be  available  for  the  grown  children  ? — I thinlc  for  the 
teaching  of  kindergarten  and  that  to  infants  two 
hours  is  quite  enough. 

20215.  I believe  there  is  a large  increase  in  t.he 
number  of  infants  now  attending  school  ? — Y’es,  To 
show  the  way  we  manage  with  the  infants,  I may  say 
that  we  found  it  impossible  at  first  to  get  them  to 
attend  early  in  the  morning.  I tried  a little  plan.  I 
caused  a placard  to  be  put  up  in  the  school,  announcing 
that  all  children,  boys  and  girls,  who  were  in  at  10 
o'clock,  would  get  a treat  or  an  excursion  in  the 
summer,  The  result  w’as  that  the  attendance  in  the 
infant  school  was  greatly  increased. 

.26216.  You  think  the  children  could  be  got  to  go 
to  school  earlier  than  they  do?— There  is  the  proof 
of  it. 

26217.  Quite  apart  from  that  fact,  is  there  not  a 
veiy  notable  increase  in  the  attendance  in  the 
infant  school?  — Yes.  The  kindergarten  is  a great 
inducement  to  children  to  attend  school.  Thei- 
don’t  consider  it  school  at  all.  Some  people  think 
it  is  a dreadful  waste  of  time,  but  my  view  is 
that  it  is  most  important.  It  maJces  the  S(-hool  hours 
for  childi'en  very  light,  and  develops  their  faculties  in 
a manner  that  I never  knew  of  before. 

26218.  CaptainSaAW. — You  have  the  ordinary  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board  in  your  school? Yes 

— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

26219.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
teach  laundry  work  in  your  school  1--Yes,  we  do  it. 
We  liave  cooking  and  laundry.  We  liave  had  one  of 
the  peripatetic  teachers.  Miss  Andrews,  for  two 
months  in  the  girls’  school,  and  she  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Before  she  came  one  of  the 
ordinary  teachers  taught  cookery,  but  the  lessons  had 
to  be  given  outside  school  Jioiirs,  from  3 o’clock,  when 
teacher  and  pupils  were  weary. 

26220.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  jiossiUe  to  run  an 
evening  school  for  cookery  and  laundry,  aud  that  tlie 
children  would  come  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  would 
come  in  the  evening.  The  very  promise  of  these 
things  would  induce  them  to  keep  on  at  school. 

26221.  Do  you  think  your  boys  would  like  to  bi’ 
with  boys  who  were  educated  all  their  lives,  and  who 
go  to  the  sixth  standard? — Would  they  have  any 
feeling  against  it ! — Practically  we  have  tried  that 
experiment  in  the  night  school.  After  my  experiment 
in  the  hay  loft,  I got  for  the  new  school  an  exception- 
ally high-class  master,  and  I allowed  him  to  have  a 
special  class  at  desks  which  were  apart  from  the  oidi- 
rary  night  school  desks,  and  the  children  had  not  any 
feeling  against  it.  On  the  contrary  the  presence  of 
the  very  high-class  boys  working  so  intently  at  their 
lessons  had  a very  good  effect  upon  the  other' children. 

I may  say  some  of  these  high-class  boys  got  verv 
good  places  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations, 

26222.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  run  an 
evening  school  such  as  you  describe  concurrently  with 
classes  in  elementary  science  and  other  advanced  work? 
— Yes,  if  you  have  sufficient  room.  One  of  the  boys 
I refer  to  got  a clerkship  in  Westminster,  another 
passed  for  the  Customs,  and  another  for  the  National 
Library,  and  they  all  passed  well. 

26223.  Chaieman. — I believe  there  is  a committee 
of  gentlemen  in  your  parish  who  interest  themselves 
very  much  in  your  school  work,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evening  school? — Yes,  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

26224.  Tliey  offer  a number  of  prizes  for  steadiness 
and  for  attendance? — Yes, 

2622.’>.  Mr.  Haerington, — I think  you  estimated 
that  there  were  3,000  children  in  the  city  who  do  not 
.sttend  any  school.  I suppose  these  boys  are  either 
waifs  or  they  are  employed  in  business  houses  ? — They 
are  mainly  employed  during  the  day. 

26226.  Doe.s  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  maintenance  of  the  night 
school  ? — T hope  at  the  next  qriarcerly  meeting  that 
they  will,  hut  they  have  not  so  far. 
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•26227. 1 may  say  down  in  Cork  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  have  to  contribute  to  these  night-schools, 
<5ut  of  their  own  funds,  money  that  should  be  more 
properly  payable  by  the  National  Board? — I hope  they 
will  kindly  do  the  same  here.  • 

Chairman. — I should  rather  see  it  done  by  the 
National  Education  Board. 

26228.  Mr.  Harrington. — Are  there  any  other 
night  schools  in  the  city  besides  yours? — There  is  a 
very  successful  one  in  Clanbrassil-stroet,  and  there  was 
a very  old-established  one  in  North  Anne-street 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  one  had  some  endowment, 
1 think. 

26229.  Chairman. — You  used  to  attend  there 
when  you  were  a curate  in  the  district  1 — I used  to 
spend  my  evenings  there. 

26230.  Chairman. — There  is  also  one  in  Leeson- 
street,  in  cliarge  of  the  nuns  ; it  is  doing  excellent 
work,  but  it  has  no  connection  with  the  National 
Education  Board. 

262.31.  Mr.  Molloy. — I believe  in  answer  to  his 
Grace  you  summarised  the  Board’s  restrictions  on  the 
night  schools  which  required  a remedy  as  being  the  fact 
that  the  remunerat.ion  of  the  teachers  is  inadequate, 
and  that  there  is  the  difficulty  about  the  presentation 
of  pupils  for  results  fees ; also  that  the  teachers  had 
not  a free  hand  regarding  the  general  course? — The 
hardest  thiiig  is  the  money. 

26232.  Isn’t  tliat  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  school 
liaving  been  recently  opened,  the  children  were  not 
sufficiently  qualified  in  the  short  time  that  elapsed 
from  the  opening? — In  the  summer  evenings,  owing 
to  the  rough  element  who  attend,  the  night  school  is 
quite  a failure,  as  the  boys  would  not  come  in. 

26233.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  Board  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
viiTually  no  niglit  schools  in  Dublin  except  the  ones 
in  Dorset-street  and  Clanbrassil-street  ? — The  nuns 
have  one  in  Leeson-street  in  connection  with  the 
convent.  There  are  no  restrictions  of  that  nature 
that  would  prevent  the  actual  extension  of  uight 
schools. 

26234.  Your  idea  is  that  instead  of  an  afternoon 
session  there  should  be  an  evening  school  ? — Yes, 
I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  if  the 
system  is  changed,  and  if  you  were  to  go  in  for 
morning  and  evening  schools.  Getting  home  after 
the  morning  school  the  boys  could  go  of  messages, 
and  then  they  could  go  back  from  6 to  9 o’clock.  Let  the 
morning  session  be  over  at  12  or  12.30,  and  have  the 


roll  called  at  half  past  nine  o’clock,  and  it  would  not  Dublin, 
be  a hardship  on  the  teacher  to  attend  again  in  the 
evening,  for  he  would  have  three  or  four  hours  in  the  ' 

middle  of  the  day,  if  he  is  paid  as  he  ought  to  be  p®'’-  Frauuls 
paid. 

26235.  What  kind  of  work  should  be  done  in  the 
day  school  ? — 1 am  only  dealing  with  one  boy,  and 
that  is  the  lad  of  the  evening  school — you  have  to 
make  special  arrangemeuts  for  him.  You  can  call 
it  technical  education  and  teach  manual  work. 

Chairman. — It  is  better  to  speak  of  manual  in- 
struction, not  technical  education ; the  word  technical 
is  misleading,  especially  fi-om  the  loose  way  in  wbicli 
it  is  used. 

26236.  Mr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered  how 
long  the  morning  session  should  be? — There  should 
be  a short  morning  session.  Tiie  greater  number  of 
these  boys  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  and  the 
excuses  tliey  make  is  that  they  have  to  go  on 
messages — to  go  with  their  father’s  dinner,  generally, 
and  it  is  often  really  so.  If  the  boy  were  allowed 
off  at  12  or  12.30  then  he  could  go  for  these 
messages,  and  lie  would  be  encouraged  to  come  back 
and  use  the  evening  school,  if  tliat  arrangement  were 
made  for  him.  In  Belfast  there  is  an  arrangement 
made  for  factory  and  working  boys  and  girls. 

26237.  Half-timers,  with  two  hundred  days  for  re- 
sults fees? — You  could  make  it  150  days  for  results  in 
such  schools.  Another  great  advantage  of  the  morn- 
ing school  would  be  that  the  little  children,  the  boys 
and  girls,  would  go  home  to  dinner  at  the  hour  when 
the  dinner  takes  place  in  their  homes,  and  it  would  do 
something  to  encourage  home  life. 

2623S.  Your  experience  is  that  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  getting  the  pupils  to  come  earlier  ? — Yes. 

26239.  This  could  be  done  better  in  a town  school 
than  in  a country  school  ? — I don’t  know.  In  the 
country  the  children  are  in  bed  early,  and  often  the 
farther  they  have  to  come  the  earlier  they  are.  The 
children  two  miles  away  come  early,  and  those  next 
the  school  take  their  time. 

26240.  You  attribute  the  success  of  your  night 
school  to  some  extent  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society?- -They 
have  begun  well,  and  I have  every  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue 30. 

26241.  And  there  are  similar  good  results  under 
that  society  in  connection  with  the  Clanbrassil- 
street  night  school? — Yes. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  17,  1897,  ' 

AT  3 o’clock,  P.M., 

At  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Belmore.  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  Chair;  His  Grace  The 
Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.;  The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.'Redington,  m.a.  ; His 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  q.c.,  ll.d.  ; The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; 
Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  H.amilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Stanley  H.arrington,  Esq.,  b.a.;  W.  R,  J.  Molloy,  Esq  ; 
C.aptain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; 

with  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Professor  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  f.r.s..  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
examined. 


26242.  Chairman. — You  are  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
— I am. 

26243.  And  you  are  also  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society? — Yes. 


26244.  And  Professor  of  Cliemistiy  and  .of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  ifche  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
since  1879  1 — Yes. 

26245.  And  yon  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience 
as  an  examiner  in  various  places  ? — 1 have. 

3 I 
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426  COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


26246.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  advan- 
tage or  otherwise  of  teaching  practical  science  in 
elementary  schools,  will  you  give  us  your  experience 
of  and  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  teachiijg 
science  in  the  principal  universities  of  Germany  and 
in  Scotland,  and  in  science  schools  and  public  and 
private  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  1 — 

I myself  studied  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  University  of  Marburg  and,  therefore,  as  I 
visited  those  universities  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
science,  I am  quite  acquainted  with  the  methods  pur- 
sued there.  The  usual  course  is  for  practical  work 
to  be  pursued  with  a course  of  lectures,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  more  advanced  students  the  work  is  pur- 
sued to  the  point  where  investigation  and  original 
research  ai'e  the  subjects  of  the  student’s  work.  The 
teaching,  a.-i  a rule,  in  schools  in  Germany  does  not, 
except  in  those  advanced  schools,  such  as  technical 
schools  and  the  gymnasium,  does  not  include  science 
Btrictlyspealdng,but  they  have  scientifiuways  of  dealing 
with  the  ordinary  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  and 
descriptive  geometry,  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  a very 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  general  education  of  the 
pupils — so  that  when  they  come  to  the  university  tliey 
are  able  to  take  up  with  greater  advantage  those 
subjects  which  are  special  science  subjects.  As  regards 
the  examination  of  pupils  in  science  schools  through- 
out Great  Britain,  I liave  examined  a very  large 
number,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues  during 
six  yeara,  amounting  in  all  lo  about  210,000  paper.s 
in  all  grades  of  chemistry,  going  from  the  elementary 
stage  to  the  honour  stage  in  both  practical  chemistry 
and  theoretical  chemistry.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  I have  found  a large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  in  those  schools  have  profited  very  considerably 
by  the  instruction,  and  the  teaching  has  been  ex- 
tremely good.  But  in  a certain  portion  the  teaching 
appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  empirical ; the 
pupil's  have  been  taught  a laige  number  of  facts,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  the  subject  by  reason 
of  their  not  being  instructed  in  theory. 

26247.  You  are  alluding  to  the  subject  generally  t 
— 1 am  dealing  now  with  chemistry,  in  which  I have 
specially  examined  in  schools  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  also  in  schools  which  were  examined  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  third  portion  of 
the  pupils  who  have  been  examined  show  little  or 
no  knowledge 'of  the  subject,  on  account  of  their 
having  evidently  been  coached  in  repeating  portions 
of  text-books,  or  it  was  knowledge  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  teachei',  and  taken 
down  by  dictation.  We  have  the  questions  so 
framed  that  we  can  determine  whether  a pupil  has 
been  taught  practically  or  has  been  simply  lectured 
to,  or  whether  he  has  been  taught  by  passages 
repeated  out  of  .a  book  to  him.  1,  perhaps,  may 
mention  that  in  schools  generally  in  England  it 
has  been  found  that  one  or  two  branches  of  science 
should  be  taught,  and  indeed  they  ai-e  now  considered 
us  necessary  elements  of  general  education,  and  those 
have  been  some  sciences  in  which  practical  work 
is  recognised  !^s  essential ; and  the  two  branches  of 
science  that  are  generally  selected  are  physics  and 
chemistry.  And  in  many  of  the  public  schools  and 
grammar  schools  those  subjects  are  now  tauglit 
extremely  well.  Some  of  the  teaching  in  the  higher 
grammar  schools  is  so  excellent  that  it  is  recognised 
as  quite  equal  to  that  in  the  university  colleges  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  certainly  is  an  advance 
that  has  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  distinction,  which,  I think,  should  be 
drawn  between  this  kind  of  sdence  teaching  and 
that  which  is  called  technical  education  is  this,  science 
teaching  is  really  r egarded  as  a branch  of  general 
education,  anrJ  a committee  of  governors  of  jiublic 
schools  in  England,  who  are  Fellows'  ot  the  Royal 
Society,  lately  passed  a resolution  to  the  eflect  that 
these  subjects  were  necessary  elements  of  a general 
education.  Chemistry  and  physics,  on  account  of  the 


necessary  experimental  work  that  is  required  of  them, 
are  then  not  in  any  sense  technical.  Technical  instruc- 
tion— or  I would  rather  not  use  the  word  technical, 
because  a general  education  is  the  basis  of  all  that 
follows,  whether  technical  or  not — but  technical 
instruction  is  merely  specialised  scientific  education. 
Technical  problems  are  essentially  scientific  problems, 
complicated  by  commercial  requirements  or  economic 
questions,  so  that  I would  draw  a marked  distinction 
between  sdience  and  technical  instruction.  I would 
then  place  a sound  general  education  in  scientific 
methods  as  a necessary  basis  for  rational  technical 
instruction  subsequently,  and,  as  I have  remarked, 
such  teaching  should  be  carried  out  both  in  the 
lecture-room  and  the  laboratory. 

26248.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  possibility  of 
giving  young  pupils  very  useful  elementary  lectures 
in  jiractical  instruction  in  schoolrooms,  using  very 
simple  apparatus? — I believe  that  a very  great  deal 
of  advantage  can  be  given  by  a niodificatinu  in  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  schools  at  tlie  present 
time  by  object  lessons,  accompanied  by  a certain 
amount  of  experiment,  which  is  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  but  this  should  be  carried  on  very  care- 
fully, and  with  very  great  discretion,  because  it  is 
ajit  to  break  down,  the  utility  of  it  is  apt  to  break 
down  unless  that  is  so.  The  pupils,  unless  they 
have  very  definite  explanations  given  them,  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  disregard  the  instruction  which 
they  have  obtained. 

26249.  You  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  elemen- 
tary teaching  to  be  of  a technical  character  ? — I 
think,  certainly,  it  is  a greater  advantage  when  the 
pupils  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  that  they  should  have  definite  instniction  in 
some  branch  of  science,  such  as  chemistry  or  jibysics, 
or  the  two  together,  but  for  very  young  pupils  a 
sort  of  general  instruction  by  means  of  object  lessons 
and  little  ex])eriments,  which  they  can  make  them- 
selves, is  extremely  useful. 

26250.  You  think  that  technical  instniction  should 
be  delayed  until  the  principles  of  science  have  been 
taught,  and  grasped  by  the  pupils? — Yes. 

26251.  Otherwise,  you  think  that  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  would  be  misapplied  and  rendered  futile? — 
I think  so,  certainly. 

26252.  Have  you  any  further  remark  upon  that 
subject? — Nob  upon  that  point  at  all. 

26253.  Then,  regarding  the  question,  a-sto  whether 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  would  be  a .suitable 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  science, 
and  whether  teachers  conUl  be  trained  there,  judging 
from  your  experience,  what  do  yon  say  upon  that 
point  ? — As  an  institution  for  training  teachers  there 
can  be  no  question  about  that,  because  the  training 
is  that  which  is  given  in  the  universities  in  Germany 
and  the  principal  universities  in  Scotland  and  in 
England,  and  the  teaching  results  really  in  teachers 
being  appointed  elsewhere  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  College. 

26254.  Teachers  of  science,  who  have  come  to 
occupy  distinguished  positions  el.-eu-here,  have  been 
trained  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  ? — Yes.  But 
a training  means,  of  course,  in  some  special  branch 
of  science ; there  is  a general  training  in  two  or  three 
cognate  branches  of  science,  and  then  the  teacher 
takes  up  some  special  subjecc. 

26255.  What  are  those  two  or  three  branches? — 
Usually  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  zoology,  or  bo'iuiy. 

26256.  What  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  a subject  ? 
— The  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  would  be,  in 
any  ease,  not  less  than  a year.  But  supposing  there 
were  two  subjects  taken,  and  I should  not  recommend 
more  than  two  subjects,  that  would  mean  two  years’ 
study  entirely  devoted  to  those  two  subjects. 

26257.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers,  bo  study 
with  advantage,  should  attend  a course  of  lectures, 
delivered  by  the  professors? — Certainly  they  should 
attend  the  lectures,  because  the  lectures  should  be 
models  of  exposition  which  the  teachers  themselves 
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afterwards  should  follow,  and  it  is  a distinct  educa- 
tional advantage  to  the  teachers  that  they  should 
attend  such  lectures. 

26258.  Should  the  course  of  lectures  so  delivered,  as 
far  as  jiossihle,  deal  with  original  methods  of  research, 

and  serve  as  examples  in  the  art  of  exposition  ? 

Certainly. 

26269.  I)o  you  think  that  definite  work  should 
also  be  undertaken  by  a selected  number  of  students, 
according  to  the  ability  tliey  may  show  1 — J do. 

26260.  Could  airangements  be  made  for  a certain 
number  of  teachers,  shewing  special  aptitude,  to  be 
trained  at  the  College  of  Science  1 — That  is  certainly 
the  case,  but  no  very  large  number  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  present  time.  I may  mention  that  just 
until  the  last  few  days  my  laboratories  have  been  so 
full  that  students  would  have  to  be  turned  away  if 
they  applied  for  admission,  and  this  occurs  nearly 
every  yeai-,  so  that  unless  there  is  a certain  number 
of  applications  which  are  made  early  it  is  likely  that 
tliose  who  apply  would  not  be  able  to  gain  admission 
to  the  College.  Of  course  it  is  very  necessary  that 
those  who  come  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  in  October,  when  the  course  in  elementary 
lectures  commences. 

26261.  Judge  Shaw. — You  say  that  without  teach- 
ing any  special  science  the  children  in  schools  might 
be  taught  the  elementary  principles  from  object 
lessons  and  by  sim])le  experiments  1 — 1 quite  think 
that  very  great  use  could  be  made  of  a course  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  young  children  can  have 
object  lessons  and  e.xperiments,  which  they  make  by 
themselves,  limited  to  a cei-tain  scope. 

36262.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  in 
such  a case  to  be  specially  trained  in  any  one  science. 
What  I want  you  to  come  to  i«  not  what  you  think 
desirable,  for,  of  course,  we  would  all  think  it  de- 
sirable that  teachers  should  have  as  much  training  in 
science  as  possible ; hut  would  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  oi'der  that  a teacher  might,  with  some  degree 
of  usefulness,  give  these  elementary  lessons  in  general 
scientific  principles — training  children  in  observation 
and  accurate  measurement — would  it  be  necessary  that 
the  teacher  should  have  a special  training,  say,  in 
chemistry  or  physics? — No,  but  I think  he  should 
have  a special  training  in  this  kind  of  teaching. 

26263.  That  he  should  be  specially  trained  to  teach  1 
—Yes,  by  a scientific  man. 

26264.  Suppose  it  were  necessary  to  train  a teacher, 
not  in  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  zoology,  or  botany, 
but  to  train  him  for  this  elementary  teaching  in 
schools,  would  the  College  of  Science  afford  any 
facility  for  that  kind  of  training  1 — I am  afraid  it 
could  not  very  well. 

26266.  Your  classes  are  entirely  devoted  to  some 
one  branch  of  science  1 — Yes,  there  is  a professor  for 
each. 

26266,  And  if  we  wanted  a number  of  teachers 
trained  not  to  reach  any  science  sj^ecially,  but  to  give 
this  elementary  instruction  in  the  general  principles 
that  underlie  all  science  to  children,  there  is  no 
special  facility  in  the  College  for  that  kind  of  train- 
ing ? — No,  there  is  no  special  facility  for  that. 

26267.  Tou  say,  as  t understand  you,  that  for  a 
man  to  teach  science  he  ought  at  least  to  have  two 
years’  training  in  the  College  of  Science? — Yes. 

26268.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  in  a 
com|)aratively  short  time  to  train  a teaclier — I mean, 
under  a skilled  organizer  or  teacher — to  train  ateacher 
to  give  object  lessons  and  to  show  the  children  elemen- 
tary experiments;  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  that  within,  say,  six  weeks  or  so  1 — Well,  that  en- 
tails, first  of  all,  drawing  up  a syllabus,  and  the  syllabus 
should  be  carefully  drawn ; then  it  entails  the  pro- 
fessor who  should  take  charge  of  this  work  instruct- 
ing a number  of  students  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
work  properly,  and  those  assistants  should  be  engaged 
subsequently  in  instiucting  teachers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor,  so  that  it  is  a system  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  entirely  novel,  which  is  not  strictly 
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confined  to  any  one  branch  of  science,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  what  J think  could  be  carried  out  exactly  by 
the  College  of  Science,  but  some  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  a course  of  instruction  like  that,  and  a 
syllabus  could  be  drawn  u|5. 

262U9.  What  we  have  had  before  us  chiefly  in 
reference  to  that  matter  is  the  Schedule  H of  the 
Elementary  Education  Department  in  England;  ! 
don’t ki'.ow  whether  you  are  familiar  with  that?-— I 
am  not  familiar  with  it  at  all.  I only  know  it  from 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  one  or  two  of  my  friends  have  been 
interested.  I may  mention  Dr.  Gladstone  and  Dr. 
Armstrong. 

26270.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  by  these  gentlemen  ? — Last  night  or 
the  night  before  T glanced  through  the  evidence  they 
gave  before  the  Commission,  and,  to  a great  extent,  I 
agree  with  it ; but  I think  the  kind  of  work  has  been 
pushed  too  far ; in  some  cases  it  has  gone  beyond  what 
is  really  intended. 

26271.  I don’t  understand  exactly  what  you 
mean? — I mean  to  say  that  so  far  as  I. can  gather 
from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gladstone  the  work  which 
was  cai-ried  out  under  the  syllabus  originally  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Armstrong  has  been  greatly  improved 
upon,  because  he  drew  it  up  on  lines  which  were 
more  strictly  those  on  which  a chemist  would  draw  it 
up,  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  instruction 
under  him  subsequently  developed  it  by  making  the 
facts  more  general — the  information  obtained  was  of  a 
more  general  nature. 

26272.  Less  specialised  ? — Yes. 

26273.  Do  you  tliink  that  is  an  advantage  for  the 
schools? — That,  I think,  is  decidedly  an  advantage.  I 
think  that  is  what  should  be  aimed  at.  I think  io 
should  not  be  at  all  confined  to  any  one  branch  of 
science. 

27274.  And  don’t  you  thmk  that  thatkindofteach- 
ing — teaching  children  toobserve  phenomena — to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  what  they  do  observe,  without 
going  into  scientific  explanations  or  theories,  don’t 
you  think  that  is  the  best  sort  of  introduction  to 
scientific  teaching  ? — Oh,  decidedly,  it  is  what  I call 
common  information. 

26276.  The  common  information  is  the  basis  of  all 
science  ? — Exactly. 

26276.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I understand  that  at 
the  College  of  Science  you  have  trained  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  organizers  of  science  who 
have  gone  to  England  and  Scotland  ?—- Yes. 

26277.  Could  you  tell  us  who  they  are,  any  of 
them  ? — There  is  Dr.  .Reilly,  at  Hull,  the  director  of 
the  technical  schools  there ; I am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  not  brought  a calendar  with  me : there  is  one  at 
Manchester,  and  another  at  Bradford,  and  there  are 
a number  of  teachers  scattered  over  the  country ; I 
am  sorry  I have  not  got  their  names. 

26278.  Monsignor  Molloy, — Professor  Stewart 
was  one  ? — Yes,  he  is  one. 

26279.  Judge  Shaw — Are  these  men  teaching 
special  branches  of  science,  or  are  they  organising 
science  instruction  generally  ? — Dr.  Reilly  is  the  head 
of  the  College,  and  also  the  gentleman  at  Bradford  is 
head  of  the  College  and  Director  of  all  the  studies  in  th.e 
Technical  Schools.  Then  we  have  a former  student, 
Mr.  Purvis,  who  is  the  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  There  is  Mr.  Sworn, 
who  is  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Gravesend  Tech- 
nical Schools,  he  was  trained  in  our  College,  and  there 
is  also  Mr.  Coleman,  who  has  been  recently  appointed 
to  the  West  of  London  Technical  School,  as  the 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry  there. 

36280.  Then  I suppose  if  we  wanted  organizers  in 
schools  to  set  going  this  elementary  form  of  scientific 
instruction,  to  teach  the  teachers,  you  could  supply 
us  with  men  occasionally  from  the  College  of  Science? 
— I have  no  doubt  we  could, 

26281.  Suppose  you  took  a teacher  who  has  been  a 
considerable  time  in  the  service,  and  has  never  up  to  the 
3 12 
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present  taught  in  this  way,  or  taught  those  subjects 
in  this  way,  do  you  think  he  coiiki  be  easily  trtiined 
to  teach  ? — Well,  I think  in  nine  cases  out  orten  he 
could  not  be  trained  to  teach  efficiently  in  this  manner. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  train  a master  who  lias  already 
been  accustomed  to  instruction  of  another  kind.  In 
some  cases  where  they  have  liad  a little  instruction  in 
science,  or  have  road,  as  a matter  of  interest,  scientific 
books,  it  might  be  possible,  but  I thiuk  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pos.sible. 

26282.  I suppose  you  don’t  consider  that  this  in- 
struction would  be  of  much  use  if  it  was  not  given 
by  a thoroughly  qualified  and  enlightened  teacher  1 — 
No,  it  would  be,  in  most  cases,  worse  than  useless  ; it 
would  be  injurious. 

26283.  Rev  Dr.  Evaks. — You  think  that  your 
College  might  be  able  to  aid  us  in  training  teachers 
•to  teach  elementary  science  in  our  schools'? — Yes. 

26284.  Do  you  draw  a distinction  between  training 
teachers  to  teach  and  instnicting  teachers  in  the 
knowledge  of  science  itself  ? — I don’t  quite  understand 
your  question. 

26284a.  T want  to  get  at  what  you  mean  by  trainina. 
Do  you  understand  by  training  instructing  persons  in 
science,  or  teaching  people  who  already  know  some- 
thing of  science  how  to  teach  it  1 — No,  I take  it  that 
scientific  training  is  training  both  by  lectures  and 
practical  work,  and  this  work  so  carried  on  as  all 
scientific  research  is  carried  on,  and  when  a student  has 
been  trained  in  this  way  he  is  capable  of  teaching.  In 
some  cases  he  may  not  he  capable  of  teaching,  because 
it  is  not  every  scientific  man  who  can  teach,  but  we  can 
always  make  a selection  of  those  who  are  the  best  and 
most  competent  of  those  trained  with  us,  and  who  are 
eventually  good  teachers — there  is  a weeding-out  ]jro- 
cess  year  by  year— and  it  is  only  those  capable  who 
receive  certificates  or  diplomas. 

26285.  Do  you  believe  that  elementary  science  can 
be  usefully  taught  in  the  primary  schools? — Well,  I 
would  put  it  at  the  fifth  class,  for  instance.  I believe 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  Boai  d at  the  yiresent  time — the 
Board  of  National  Education — in  the  fifth  class  there 
is  chemistry  prescribed,  and  that  is  the  jjroper  time 
to  prescribe  a course  of  elementary  physics  and 
chemistry,  both  taught  practically  as  woll  as  by 
lectures. 

26286.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  capacity 
of  these  Irish  teachers? — None  whatever.  I have 
never  come  in  contact  with  tliem. 

26287.  So  that  you  could  scarcely  now  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  be  suitable  men  to 
come  in  to  you  for  training  as  a body  ? — No,  I could 
not  at  all  express  an  opinion  on  that  matter. 

26288.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  any  students  in 
your  classes  contemplate  becoming  teachers  in  the 
higher  schools? — Yes,  I think  that  a good  many  of 
them  so  frame  their  course,  or  rather  pursue  such  a 
course  of  studies  in  the  College,  that  they  may  be 
either  teachers  or  take  up  some  professional  course  as 
engineers  or  officials  under  the  Board  of  Works  or  in 
the  Valuation  Office,  but  if  a good  opportunity  occurs, 
and  they  can  get  the  necessary  recommendation  from 
their  professoi-s,  they  take  up  teaching  as  their  aim  in 
life. 

26289.  Do  any  of  them  contemplate  taking  part  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country? — Oh, 
yes,  most  of  them  that  come  to  me. 

26290.  You  consider  chemistry  a most  important 
branch  of  study  for  these  luanufacturiDg  industries? 
— Undoubtedly. 

26291.  Is  the  spread,  do  you  think,  of  the  study  of 
chemistry  proportionate  to  the  sjiread  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country? — Yes. 

26292.  Is  it  increasing  ? — Yes. 

26293.  Mr.  Harrington. — Have  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  who  come  to  the  College  of 
Science  a previous  knowledge  of  science? — They  have 
had,  as  a rule,  no  scientific  training  before  they  enter 
the  College. 


26294.  So  T should  s.iy  that  the  College  here  in 
Ireland  suffers  a great  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  similar  institutions  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
where  science  is  taught  in  the  eleiuentaiy  schools  ? — 
Oh,  certainly,  they  are  all  at  a disadvantage ; all  our 
students  on  that  account. 

26295.  Is  there  a considerable  proportion  of  English 
students  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science? — No;  last 
year  we  had  only  five  ; this  year  I don’t  exactly  know 
how  many  there  may  be,  but  I should  think  not  mure 
than,  at  tlie  outside,  nine  students  from  England. 
I cannot  say  whetlier  those  who  are  resident  in  Dublin 
are  English  oi'  not — I take  it  they  are  probably  not. 
At  any  rate,  we  liave  only,  so  far  a.s  I am  aware, 
about  nine  in  the  College  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  nearly  all  pass  tlirougli  my  laboratory  and 
lecture  room,  so  I am  pi-etty  well  acquainted  with  the 
students  as  a body. 

26296.  Professor  FiTZGER.iLD. — As  I understand 
from  tlie  abstract  that  we  liave  been  given,  the  College 
of  Science  is  specially  devoting  itself  to  training 
people  who  would  be  teachers  in  more  advanced 
schools  than  primary  schools? — (.Ih,  certainly,  yes. 

26297.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  College  of  Science 
could  help  us  much  in  providing  teachers  in  ]inmai-y 
schools  witli  science  instruction  suitable  to  them? — 
That  is  a question  which  I think  I have  dealt  with, 
if  what  I understand  is  the  course  contemplated  for 
primary  schools,  it  is  not  exactly  what  I call  science ; 
it  is  common  information  on  ordinary  facts  imparted 
to  the  pujiils  by  way  of  object  lessons  ami  by  simple 
experiments  which  they  carry  out  themselves,  but  it 
is  not  an  instruction  in  any  one  branch  of  science  or 
the  elements  of  two  or  three  branches ; it  is  not 
exactly  scieuLitic  instruction. 

26298.  You  object  to  its  being  exactly  scientific 
instruction  ? — It  is  not  exact. 

26299,  Why  should  it  not  be  exact  ? — The  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  out,  the  opei'ation  of  such  teaching 
is  this  : — Supposing  you  have  a teacher  witli  a number 
of  common  objects,  such  as  salt,  and  lime,  and  chalk 
and  coal,  or  salt,  chalk,  coal,  and  something  else,  any 
other  stone  or  a piece  of  wood  ; he  shows  them  to  the 
boys,  and  asks  them  to  make  experimentson  these — say, 
for  instance,  by  burning,  and  they  having  caiTied  out 
the  experiments  and  got  certain  I'esults,  note  them  in 
their  own  little  note-books  in- their  own  language ; in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  very  satisfactory  ; they 
have  informed  themselves  of  certain  foots,  but  there 
is  generally  one  bright  intellect  in  sncii  a class,  and 
that  boy  will  bother  his  teacher  to  know  why  these 
things  are  different,  and  it  is  there  where  tlie  system 
breaks  down,,  because  the  teacher  who  is  not  a 
scientific  man  fails  to  explain  tliem,  and  I draw  a 
marked  distinction  between  tlie  teaching  of  science 
and  the  teaching  of  common  information  by  ex- 
periments and  objects  which  are  experimented 
upon. 

26300.  But  supposing  the  teaching  takes  this  form 

you  give  them  a piece  of  paper  and  ask  them  to 

determine  the  amount  of  ash  by  accurate  weighing, 
would  not  that  be  an  exact  determination  ? — But 
what  does  it  lead  to  ? 

26301.  It  leads  them  to  obseiwe  that  thei’e  are 
different  constituents  in  the  paper,  some  of  which 
can  be  burned  and  some  of  w hich  cannot  ? — That  is 
common  information  ; it  is  not  science. 

26302.  If  you  show  them  that  the  part  that  is 
burned  away  is  the  same  substance  as  conies  by 
acting  on  chalk  with  a certain  acid,  would  not  that  be 
leading  them  to  scientific  generalisation  ? — I don  t 
take  it  that  way  at  all,  it  is  simply  common  infor- 
mation obtained  by  an  exjieriment,  which  you  may 
say  necessitates  the  use  of  scientific  instruments — 
the  balance. 

26303.  Where  does  science  begin? — You  must 
have  a scientific  theory  for  the  explanation  of  facts 
which  are  not  self-evident. 
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36304-  Vou  must  lead  them  to  that  by  means  of 
experiments  1 — You  then  go  into  a (iifferent  class ; 
that  is  not  dealing  with  primary  schools. 

26305.  Uo  you  think  anything  of  that  Idtid  can  be 
introduced  into  primary  schools  at  all  1 — Teaching 
such  as  we  have  been  discussing,  I think,  is  a very 
proper  kind  of  teaching  for  a primary  .school. 

26306.  Do  yo\i  not  think  that  children  could  frame 
hypotheses  and  test  their  hypotheses  in  a primary 
school  1 — No,  hut  I say  they  should  have  a distinct 
scientific  education,  which  should  come  later  on. 

26307.  Then  you  tliiiik  the  framing  of  hypotheses 
and  the  testing  of  them  could  not  be  introduced  into 
primary  schools  ? — I think  not,  not  at  that  st<i^e  ; it 
should  be  given  in  the  teaching  of  distinct  branches 
of  science,  such  as  chemistry  and  physics.  But  ihafc 
kind  of  teaching  we  liave  been  discussing  is  useful 
only  for  what  I may  term  infants,  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  elementary  mathematics. 

26308.  But  the  |)rimary  school  goes  long  beyond 
that ; there  are  children  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
in  the  primaiy  schools! — Are  they  capable  of  solving 
equations. 

•26309.  Quite  capable  1 — Then  I think  they  ought 
to  get  a much  highei-  instruction. 

26-^0.  Then  do  you  think  that  science  instruction 
could  be  given  in  primary  schools  ? — Certainly. 

26311.  Do  you  think  you  could  provide  us  with 
the  training  for  teachers  who  could  give  that  instruc- 
tion!— Undoubtedly,  we  have  them. 

26312.  Judge  Siiaw. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  a man  miglit  be  perfectly  capable  of  directing 
children’s  attentioji  to  phenomena  that  they  were 
to  observe  and  yet  not  be  able  to  give  the  scientific 
explanation  that  some  of  them  might  look  for! — 
That  is  exictly  what  I wish  to  impress  upon  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald  at  the  present  moment. 

26313.  i understand  yon  to  say  that  a bright 
intelligent  boy  might  bo  looking  for  and  seeking 
after  scientific  informa ti  m,  and  find  the  teacher  could 
not  help  him  at  all ! — Exactly. 

36314.  Although  the  teacher  might  be  fairly  well 
able  to  direct  attention  to  the  phenomena  that  had 
to  be  observed! — Yes. 

26315.  Mousignor  AIolloy. — I should  like  to  know 
is  there  such  a thing,  in  your  opinion,  as  elementary 
science! — Well,  there  are  the  elements  of  science. 

26316.  You  are  not  clear  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  elementary  science ! — No,  I think  once  one 
commences  to  study  a branch  of  science 

26317.  Then,  if  a person  commences  to  study 
science — I suppose  you  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
beginning  of  the  study  of  science  ? — There  is. 

26318.  Do  you  think  that  such  a beginning  can  be 
made  in  primary  schools  2 — It;  depends  entirely  upon 
what  you  consider  the  beginning, 

26319.  You  admit  that  there  is  a beginning  in  tJie 
study  of  science! — There  is. 

26320.  Can  that  beginning  be  made  in  primary 
schools ! — Certainly. 

26321.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be 
made ! — I think  certainly  most  desirable. 

26322.  Do  you  think  tliat  such  a beginning  made 
in  primary  schools  would  help  the  pupils  to  profit 
afterwards  by  technical  education  in  more  advanced 
schools! — Wiiat  is  the  basis  of  all  technical  education 
is  a good  general  education,  not  necessarily  a special 
scientific  education. 

26323.  I am  asking  you  about  that  beginning  of 
the  study  of  science  wliicli  you  have  in  your  mind  as 
necessary  if  a person  is  to  study  science.  Would 
that  beginning,  if  introduced  into  primary  schools,  as 
you  say  it  can  be  introdnceil,  would  it  be  a help  to 
enable  the  children  who  had  obtained  it  to  profit  by 
instruction  in  technical  schools  afterwards! — Yes; 
because  it  is  a part  of  general  education,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  technical  education. 

26324.  Do  you  think  that  at  present  in  Ireland 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  give  technical 


education  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  want  of 
such  a beginning  in  the  primary  schools ! — I do. 

26325.  Mo.st  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — You  object  to  the 
use  of  the  term  “ elementary  scicTice” ! — Yes,  I do 
object  to  it.  I can  understand  "elements  of  science,” 
but  not  exactly  “ elementary  science.” 

26326.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  practical 
difference  whether  this  branch  of  school  work  be 
called  the  elements  of  science  or  elementary  science ! 
— Well,  I think  it  does.  I think  there  is  a difference. 
The  information  that  is  conveyed  to  the  pupils  by  the 
course  of  instruction  which  we  have  beeu  discussing  I 
don’t  look  upon  exactly  as  even  elementary  science. 

26327.  Is  the  term  “elementary  science”  not  in 
recognised  use  amongst  scientific  men ! — It  may  or 
may  not  be ; I cannot  say — I am  just  giving  my  own 
views. 

26328.  So  that  you  are  now  stating  only  a personal 
objection  of  your  own! — Yes,  my  own  personal 
views. 

26329.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this.  You  were 
asked  some  questions  about  Course  H in  the  English 
Education  Code.  You  said,  I think,  that  this  course 
was  drawn  uj)  by  Professor  Armstrong! — Yes  ; I am 
nob  acquainted  with  the  Code.  I have  had  personal 
discussions  with  him  from  time  to  time. 

26330.  May  we  take  it  tliat  it  was  probably  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Armstrong! — I believe  it  was. 

26331.  Now  kindly  look  at  the  page  of  the  English 
Code  where  that  Course  H is  contained  (handing  book 
to  witness),  itou  see  the  heading  of  it  there! — ^Yes, 
“ Elementary  science.” 

2633  2.  So  that  this  branch  of  sciiool  teaehingthat  we 
are  now  speaking  of  is  officially  known  in  England  by 
the  very  name  that  you  find  fault  with  us  for  using, 
“elementary  science”? — Thi.s  is  for  the  Board  schools. 

26333.  Oh  no ; it  is  for  all  the  primary  schools  ? — 
Not  all  primary  schools,  but  the  Board  scfiools. 

26334.  Excuse  me,  I am  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  publication.  It  is  the  otliciai  Code  issued  by  the 
English  Education  Department,  and  it  is  not  at  all  ex- 
clusively for  the  Board  schools,  but  for  all  theprimary 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  English  Education-j 
Department! — Oh,  I beg  your  pardon  ; I did  not  see 
the  title.  Then  I don’t  think  tliat  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Armstrong. 

20335.  But  you  see  that  it  is  the  official  publica- 
tion from  the  Education  Department  in  England — it 
is  the  official  English  Education  Code! — Yes,  I see 
that. 

26336.  And  do  you  see  that  in  that  otheial  docu- 
ment the  official  designation  given  to  this  branch  of 
sohoolwork  is  “ elementary  science  ” ! — I do. 

26-337.  So  that  it  is  plain,  not  only  that  your  objec- 
tion is  merely  a personal  objection,  but  that  your 
view  is  at  variance  with  the  view  officially  taken  in 
England  ! — Certainly. 

26338.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  work  of 
primary  schools ! — I have  none.  I have  never  been 
a teacher,  ueither  have  I drawn  up  a syllabus  for 
primary  scho(.ils. 

26339.  You  have  experience  in  connection  with 
secondary  schools  and  with  colleges ! — Yes. 

26340.  And  with  universities! — Yes,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  and  at  the  Royal  Univeraity. 

26341.  But,  as  far  as  you  kno«',  the  students  whom 
you  may  have  examined  in  connection  with  these 
various  bodies  were  not  students  of  primary  schools ! 
— Tiiey  may  or  may  not  be  ; I have  no  evidence  as. 
to  what  they  are.  The  Science- and  Art  schools  may 
be  schools,  for  instance,  here  under  the  Intermediate 
Board,  or  they  may  be  under  the  National  Board.  I 
have  nothing  before  me  to  show  to  -ft-hat  they  belong. 

26342.  You  were  asked,  I think  whether  your 
College  could  give  the  kind  of  training  that  would 
be  suitable  for  teachers  in  our  primary  schools ! — 
Yes. 

26343.  And  I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
College  could ! — Yes. 


Diiblio. 
Dee.  17,  U67. 
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Prnf«39or  W, 
N.  Hartley, 


20344.  But  at  the  same  time  you  say  you  have  no 
experience  of  the  work  of  any  primary  school  1 — No, 
but  I am  explaining  that  it  is  the  science  teaching,  the 
special  branches  of  science  which  are  taught  in  various 
schools  throughout  the  country  that  we  train  teachers 
for. 

26345.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  of  special 
branches  of  science  is  suitable  work  for  a primary 
school  1 — In  the  fifth  class  yes. 

26346.  But  not  until  we  come  to  the  fifth  class  ? — 
No. 

26347.  I think  you  said  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  train  teachers  for  teaching  this  branch  of 
school  work? — I should  imagine  so. 

26348.  You  said,  I think,  that  nine  out  of  ten 
teachers  could  not  be  trained  for  it  at  all  1 — Not  if 
they  had  been  themselves  teachers  for  some  time. 

26349.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  nine  who 
cannot  be  trained  should  be  allowed  to  teach  this 
subject? — Well,  that  is  a question  I cannot  offer  an 
opinion  upon ; I should  think  it  depended  very  much 
upon  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  teacher. 

26350.  Let  me  understand  you ; I thought  I under- 
stood you  to  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  teachers 
could  not  be  prepared  for  this  work  ? — Exactly. 

26351,  Then  is  it  a desirable  thing  in  the  interests 
of  science  that;  teachers  who  cannot  be  prepared  for 
teaching  it,  though  a course  of  instruction  is  provided 
for  them,  should  be  allowed  to  teach  it? — Well,  I 
should  say  no  ; but  I cannot  say  that  a hard  and  fast 
line  could  be  drawn,  because  they  might  be  able  to 
teach  to  a certain  extent  and  not  be  able  to  teach  with 


complete  advantage  to  the  schools.  They  might  be 
able  to  teach  a very  young  class  but  not  an  advanced 
class,  say,  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  though 
they  might  be  able  to  teach  infants. 

26352.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  course  of  train- 
ing that  the  College  of  Science  could  give  would  he  a 
course  that  would  require  two  years’  work  ? — Yes. 

26353.  And  during  those  two  years  special  attention 

should  be  given  to  two  special  branches  of  science  ? 

Two  special  branches. 

26354.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  assistance  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  could  give  us  if 
it.  was  asked  to  give  assistance  at  all? — Yes. 

26355.  Monsigiior  Molloy.  — I think  you  have 
just  mentioned  that  you  were  acquainted  with  the 

working  of  tlie  Science  and  Art  system  in  England  ? 

Yes. 

26356.  I dare  say  you  have  been  an  examiner 
under  that  system  ? — I have  been  an  examiner  for  the 
last  six  years. 

26357.  Coming  back  to  the  question  between  us 
about  elementary  science  , I am  not  sure  whether  you 
consider  that  .there  is  such  a thing  as  an  elementary 
course  in  science? — Yes,  there  are  elementary  courses 
in  special  subjects.  a 

26358.  Then,  your 'only  difficulty  is  about  the 
phrase  “elementary  science  ” ? — Exactly. 

26259.  But  you  do  admit  that  there  is  an  elementary 
course  in  science  ? — Yes. 

26360.  And  you  think  such  a course  might  te 
advantageously  taught  in  primary  schools  ? — I do. 


End  of  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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A 

Agbicdltuee  : 

Teachers’ wa-ntof  knowledge  of — Richard  Beamish, 
14929,  14931,  14950-1;  James  Byrne, 

15009  ; Dennehy,  15408 ; Burkitt,  16320  j Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16534,  16564-5;  Lally, 
16918;  Hannon,  17823,  17832,  17891-4; 
Quin,  19250. 

Experiments  in — Bwrter,  14838,14842;  Ludlow 
Beamish,  14896-7,  14912;  Richard  Beamish, 
14938-9,  14942-5,  14954-5,  14961,  15004- 
7;  Hannon,  17891-6  ; Cryan,  18146-8; 
MacLoghlin,  18493-4;  Forbes,  19447-9, 
19457-62,  19535-40;  Burges,  19755-6; 

Dewar,  20031—7  ; Moore,  25547—55. 
Examination  of  pupils  in — Landers,  14645-8, 
14657,  14659  ; Burkitt,  16325-6,  16332, 
16342-3,  16380;  Bradshaw,  16478-9;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16534,  16539,  16556  ; 
Lord  Monteagle,  16731-3  ; Drislane,  16809- 
11,  16863,  16372-8;  Cryan,  18149-54; 
MacLoghlin,  18456—9. 

Suggestions  forimproving — Hannon,  17848-51, 
17897-900. 

Instruction  regarding  Live  Stock — Monsignor 
Byrne.  19291,  19333-6  ; Gillespie,  21432, 
21442-5,  21452-4,  21480-6;  Robert  Wallace, 
22479-85. 


Teaching  of — 

In  Primary  Schools,  condemned — Richard 
Beamish,  14930-1,  14934-6,  14941,  14952-3 
14966. 

In  Primary  Schools,  approved — Smith,  15333- 
6 ; Lord  Monteagle,  16685—7,  16728-9  : 

MacLoghlin,  18502-4;  Lynskey,  17198-201  ; 
Perry,  17272,  17331-4;  Burges,  19840-6; 
Robert  Wallace,  22435-9. 

Present  system  of,  condemned — Thomas,  14267—8; 
Ludlow  Beamish,  14908—9  ; Richard  Beamish, 
14929,  14940—1,  14948—9;  James  Byrne, 
15009:  Burke,  15094;  T.  J.  Alexander, 
15171  ; Bateman,  15957-8  ;Vo2/ce,  16180-2  ; 
Burkitt,  16332-6  ; Bradshaw,  16431;  Lord 
Monteagle,  16687-8,  16710;  16926-35 ; 

Lynskey,  17117-25;  Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke, 
17416-21;  Welply,  17670-5;  Kelly,  17747, 
17778-80;  Hannon,  17824-6,  17833-45; 

Cryan,  17940-2,  18052-6,  18149-62,  18170- 
60;  Qwin,  19173,  19196-8,  19237-42;  Forbes, 
19462-3  ; Burges,  19744-5;  Dalton,  20240- 
1 ; Beatty,  20395—9  ; Brovme,  20666—7  ; 
M'Menamin,  21033-4  ; Patterson,  21216-7 ; 
Robert  Wallace,  22456—64 ; FitzPatrick, 
24659-61  ; Peyton,  24774,  24893-7.. 

Present  system  of,  approved— 14425, 
14492,  14516  ; Smith,  15268-9,  15294, 

15333-6  ; MacLoghlin,  18505-7. 

Present  system  of,  defects  of — Uewie/ij',  15429-32 ; 
15503-15. 

Present  system  of,  advantages  of — James  Byrne, 
15014-7;  Dennehy,  15408-11;  18427- 

30;  MacLoghlin,  18485-94;  Burges,  19847; 
Moore,  25417-8. 

Necessity  of  practice  in — Smith,  15270-2; 
DgnnuAy, 15408-10, 15507, 15512-3;  Drislane, 
16809-11,  16863-71  ; Lally,  16926-35; 
Perry,  17344-5  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke, 


Agriculture — continued. 

17416-21,  17433-4 ; Hannon,  17826-8, 

17833-46, 17897-900  ; Cryan,  17951  ; Moran, 
18681  ; Quin,  19173 ; Monsignor  Byrne, 
19333-6;  Surges,  19744-5;  Dewar,  19866; 
Dalton,  20042—3,  20240—5 ; M'Menamin, 

21034-5;  Patterson,  21216-7  ; Campbell, 
24544  ; Peyton,  24893-4 ; Strange,  25866. 
Necessity  of  practice  in,  in  Elementary  Schools 
denied — Robert  Wallace,  22430,  22477. 
Methods  of — Thomas,  14280-1  ■,  Dennehy 

3 ; Gamhle,  15708-16 ; Bateman,  15958, 
16080-9  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16528-32, 
16535,  16546,  16595-6;  Lord  Monteagle, 
16690-4  ; La%,  ) Lynskey,  17229- 

33;  Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17417—21, 
17433-4;  Doyle,  18383-5;  Quin,  19205- 
13;  Monsignoo-  Byrne,  19291-6,  19302-7, 
19328-45,  19354-413,  19387-96  ; MagiU, 

19586-7,  19597-601  ; Dalton,  20240-5  ; 

Barbour,  20559-60,  20570-4;  Browne,  20666- 
72,  20687-91,  20730-5,  20753-6;  Robert 
Wallace,  22425-39,  22445-64,  22478-518; 
Doherty,  24197-203  ; Peyton,  24774-9,  24802, 
24893-5  ; Tristram,  25089;  Moore,  25546— 
55;  Johnson,  26029,  26035-7. 

By  means  of,  and  in  connection  with, 
science — Thomas,  14272-3,  14340-2.  14357, 
14363-5  ; Landers,  14667,  14672,  14687  ; 
JamesByme,  15018-21 ; Burke,  15094, 15097 ; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15173;  Smith,  15295-6; 
Dennehy,  15408-10,  16421-3,  15576,  15580; 
Gamble,  15708—16  ; Bateman,  16017-8,  16083— 
8;  Joyce,  16158-61  ; Burkitt,  16332-6, 
16385—93,  16407—9;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Dwyer, 
16523,  16530,  16534,  16546,  16611-3;  Lord 
Monteagle,  16691,  16730-2  ; Lally,  16928-35  ; 
Lynskey,  17198—201 ; Hannon,  17846—7, 
17880-90,  17916-21;  Cryan,  18055-6; 

MacLoghlin,  18460-7;  Quin,  19221-2;  Mon- 
signor  Byrne,  19341-5;  Magill,  19566-7, 
19597-601;  Burges,  19765-71,  19798-800; 
Dewax,  20031-7;  Barbour,  20559-60,  20583-6; 
Browne,  20669-76 ; Eardley,  20964-6;  Rowan, 
21123;  FitzPatri(^,  24662— 5 ; Peyiow,  24898 ; 
Moore,  25544-7. 

By  ordinary  or  peiipatetic  teacher — Thomas, 
14384  ; Ennis,  14575;  Burke,  15089;  Dennehy, 
15580  ; Bateman,  15958, 16017-8 ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  0’Z>M7^er,  16534  ; Lord  Monteagle,  16695- 
7 ; Lally,  16918—25  ; Perry,  17346-51  ; 
Quin,  19252  ; Monsignor  Byrne,  19291-6, 
19S02-7,  19323-31,  19366-8  19387-93  ; 

Dalton,  20044-5  ; M‘ Menamin,  21052. 

In  Continuation  Schools — Tkomas,\\21Z,  14382— 
6,  14391—8  ; JUnnis,  14676—8  : Richard 
Beo/mish,  14932-7,  14957-8,  15965  ; Dennehy, 
15511—2  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16535, 
16656-8  ; Lord  Monteagle,  16726-7  ; 
MacLoghlin,  18435-7,  18460-74,  18502-4  ; 
Quin,  19225  ; Burges,  19808-16,  19837-9, 
19848 ; Tristram,  25089. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway). 

In  Continental  Countries — Thomas,  14368-9  ; 
Ennis,  14578-9  ■,  Bateman,  16102-3  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16538, 16595-6;  ,l/iw(«agZ«j 
16699;  Hannon,  17917-21;  Quin,  19219-24: ; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19341-4  ; Burges,  19765-7, 
19837-9  ; Robert  Wallace,  22448-50,  22496-7. 
22506-11. 
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In  Sweden  and  Ireland  compared — Richard 
Beamish  (entire  evidence),  14926-15008. 

In  Scotland  ^Aitken,  21324-6,  21339-49,  21385- 
91,  21398-9,  21400  ; ' Gillespie,  21420-6, 
21430-1,  21434-41,  21446-78  ; Malcolm, 
21599-601  ; Robert  Wallace  (entire  evidence), 
22413-518. 

Teachers’  capacity  for — Thomas,  14287 ; Smith, 
15269;  hmnehy,  15580;  Burkitt,  16320; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16530-2  ; Hannon, 
17891-6. 

Teachei-s’  attitude  towards — Thomas,  14268-71, 
14282-7,  14310-3,  14380-2;  James  Byrne, 
15009-12  ; Burkitt,  16407-9  ; Welply,  17617- 
8;  Kelly',  17781  ; Hannon,  17821-2,  17846  ; 
Cryan,  17974-6,  18036-9. 

Effect  of,  on  pupils’  intelligence — Landers,  14659 ; 
Smith,  15322;  Dennehy,  15513—6;  Teyton, 
24901-9. 

Necessity  of  training  in  accuracy  preliminary  to 
— Richard  Beamish,  14933-4,  14941,  14946-7, 
14952,  14962-3,  1496",  14991-2. 

Time  for— 17852-3,  17914-5. 

Eesulte  system,  effect  of,  on — (See  Results 
SvSTEJl). 

Text  Books  for — (See  National  Schools,  Text 
Books  in). 

Collections  in  connection  with — (See  School 
Museums  and  Collections). 

Under  Limerick  Endowment  for  Technical  Educa- 
tion— (See  Technical  Education). 

By  School  Excursions — (See  School  Excursions 
for  Educational  purposes). 

Training  teachers  in — 

Lord  Monteagle,  16695-6  ; Perry,  17346. 

Method  and  extent  of — Ennis,  14576  ; Dennehy, 
15426-7  ; Bateman,  15962-4, 16065-6,  16074- 
89;  Burkitt,  16332,  16407-9  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Dwyer  16536-8,  16660  ; Lord  Monteagle, 
16702-6;  17823,  17846,  17884-6; 

Cryan,  17976-  85,  18110-5  ; Quin,  19250-7  ; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19291-6,  19368,19393-5  ; 
Johnson,  26029-37. 

In  Munster  Dairy  School — Barter,  14843-9. 

Ill  England — Burkitt,  16344-53,  16371-7. 

In  Scotland — Aitken,  21324-5,  21374-5,  21415- 
6 ; Gillespie,  21427-9,  2U34,  21467-72,  21478 
-86;  Robert  Wallace,  22417-24,  22440-4, 
22451-3,  22465-77. 
f(See  also  Training  Colleges). 

(See  also  Agricultural  Model  Schools,  Albert 
Model  Farm,  Glasnevin). 

School  Farms — 

Dennehy,  15426-6  ; Quin,  19243-50, 

Approved  of — Quin,  19196  — 215,  19260—1  ; 

Monsignor  Byrne,  19309—10,  19333—6. 

Opposed — Skejington,  14564;  Lord  Monteagle, 
16691. 

Successful  experiment  at  Parkanaiir,  Co.  Tyrone, 
—Burges,  19747-60,  19784-829,  19835- 
6,  19848-51  ; Dewar,  20028-37. 

Parents’  attitude  towards — MacLoghlin,  18432—3; 

Burges,  19749,  19813-4. 

(See  also  Agricultural  Model  Schools). 

School  Gardena — 

Bradshaw,  16459-60  ; Tristram,  25049. 
Approved  of,  advantage  of,  and  plans  for  obtaining 
— Thomas,  Skeffington,  14426-9,  14564- 
6 ; Ennis,  14575  ; Dennehy,  154u8— In,  15576  ; 
Bateman,  15959  ; Burkitt,  16327—30;  Brad- 
shaw, 16427-8,  16432-6;  Lord  Monteagle, 
16691  ; Drislane,  16809—11,  16863—71  ; 

Lynskey,  17117-25  ; 17224-33  ; Perry,  17267- 
81,  17344-51  ; Ren.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke, 

17378  ; Welply,  17569-71;  Hannon,  17827- 
41,  17912-3;  Cryan,  17951-6,,  18110-1  ; 


Agki  culture — conti/nued. 

Doyle,  18305-9  ; MacLoghlin,  18431—4  ; Moran, 
18681-4,  18731-3,  18778-88;  Quin,  19167- 
73, 19189-90, 19196-218,  19258-62,  19270-2; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19301,  19309-10 ; Aarjies. 
19744-5,  19762-4,  19791-2,  19801-2,  19805- 
6 ; Dewar,  19866-9,  19881-2,  19903-6 ; 

Dalton,  20042-3,20051;  Eardley,  20833-6  ; 
M'Menamin,  21035-6;  Rowan,  21099-109, 
21113-4,  21207,  Patterson,  21218-20  ; Doherty, 
24194-6  ; FitzPatrick,  24664 ; Peytow.,  24775- 
83,  24893-4;  Moore,  25416-8,  25539-43; 
Pursei-,  25689. 

Advantage  of,  questioned — Thomas,  14269—70; 
Richard  Beamish,  14954-5  ; Janies  Byrne, 
15011-3,  15022-3  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16528-32,  16612. 

Encouragement  of,  suggestions  for — Thomas, 
14311—3;  Skeffington,  14429—30  ; Burkitt, 
16327-30,  16332  ; Welply,  17578-80;  Mac- 
Loghlin, 18469-70,  18514. 

Regulation  and  management  of  — Skeffi/ngton, 
14459-62  ;i)swrae/i?/,  15423-5  ; Lord  Monteagle, 
16691-3  ; Doyle,  18244-6,  18298-311, 18354- 
8,  18386-92,18416-6;  MacLoghlin,  18445- 
7,18455-9;  Moran,  18782-S;  Quin,  19215; 
Forbes,  19535-40 ; Awrjrex,  19817— 23  ; Aoware, 
‘miQ  ■,  Patterson,  21222-3;  Doherty,  24197- 
203,  24335-9  ; Peyton,  24898  ; Moore, 
25540-3. 

Effect  of,  on  other  subjects — Skeffington,  14463, 
14497-S,  14503  ; J/ticZof/Afw,  18432,  Burges, 
19796 ; Dewar,  20028, 

Size  oi—Skeffington,  14366-7  ; 14428,  14566; 
Bateman,  15960—1  ; Lynskey,  17121-3  ; Perrry, 
17274-81;  Welply,  \1510-l  ■,  Cryan,  17953; 
Quin,  19215-8;  Dalton,  2004  6—50;  Rowan, 
21101  — 3 ; Patterson,  21221  ; Doherty, 
24340-1, 

Opposed,  for  Scotland,  — Gillespie,  21425-6, 
21455-9  ; Robert  Wallace.  22429-30,  22517-8. 

Agricultural  Model  Schools — 

James  Byrne,  15013  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke, 
17509-10;  Uuin,  19226-31,  19255-7;  Mm- 
signor  Byrne,  19350— 3 ; Awyes,  19747,  19749, 
19837-9,  19847  ; M‘Menamin,  21034;  Robert 
Wallace,  22512-5. 

Munster  Dairy  School — Collhurst  (entire  evi- 
dence), 1481C— 31  ; Barter  (entire  evidence), 
14832-83;  Ludlow  Beamish  (entire  evidence), 
14884-295. 

Munster  Dairy  School,  income  and  expenditure 
oi—Bart^,  14834-8,  14852,  14918-21, 

14925;  Richard  Beamish,  1500C. 

Slunster  Dairy  School,  couree  of  instruction  in, 
—Barter,  14839-42,  14845-50,  14853,14869, 
14871,  14879—83;  Ludlow  Beamish,  14884— 
96,  14903-5,  14910-3,  14918. 

Munster  Dairy  School,  pupils  in — Barter,  14843 
-50,  1485^-7,  14860-8,  14877;  Ludlow 

Beamish,  14898-9,  14902,  14915-7  ; Richard 
Beamish,  14993,  15003. 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin — James  Byi-ne, 
15009-10,  15024-8;  Burkitt,  16321,  16332  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer,  16562,  16675-6; 
Lord  Monteagle,  16711-3,  16746-51  ; Hannon, 
17864-7  : Cryan,  17976-85. 

In  Scotland — Gillespie,  21432,  21434-5,  21443-5, 
21480-6. 

Agiicultural  Organisation  Soc-ety — 

Hannon,  17820,  17872-5,  17901-13. 

Algebra  ; 

Landers,  14690;  Joyce,  16170-2,  16226-7; 
Ward,  19072  ; Bushy,  19672 ; Dewcur,  19908- 
10,  19954  ; Pedlow,  20294-6 ; Powan,  21190 
Patterson,  21237. 
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Ludlow  Beamish,  14899;  Smith,  15329-32  ; 
Lord  Monteagle,  16729-33;  Archdeacon 
Hamilton,  16755  ; Welply,  17668-9;  Fitz- 
patrick, 24676-7. 

Tndustnal  programiHe,  effect  of,  on—Skefftngton., 
14479  ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15182;  Bateman 
16092-6. 

Examination  in— r.  J.  Alexander,  15158,  15254  • 
Organ,  17988-90;  Pedlow,  20290-2  20308- 
12. 

Metliod  of  teaching,  and  programme  of — Burke 
16065-6,  15069,  15080;  T.  J.  Alexander, 
15162-3;  Murray,  15350;  Dmnehy,  15433- 
8 ; Oamhle,  15589,  15598-9,  15624-6,  15676- 
7,  15682-9  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15753,  15801 
-3;  Bateman,  15949,  15970,  15992-6006 
16040;  Jo7jce,  16142-6,  16242-3;  Bradshaw] 
16419;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16616; 
Drislane,  16840-1;  17763-4  ; Organ 

17948,  18049,  18163-5;  Doijle,  18377-8, 
18398-400;  Sweeney,  1S536  ; Moran,  18621- 
9,  1875b— 73,  18834;  Brown,  18947—50, 

18979-80,  18998  ; Ward,  19072,  19143  ; 
Qui>i,  19174;  Monsignor  Byrne,  19377—9 
19407-15;  Forhes,  19456,  19478-82  ; Bushy, 
19672  ; Dewar,  19858-60,  19897-902, 19907- 
15,  19954-5,20002-4;  DaZiow,  20088,  20097 
-100  ; Pedlow,  20287-98  ; Beatty,  20372  ; 
Browne,  20770-9,  20815-9  ; Eardley,  20851 
-2,  20885-8,  20941-4  ; Oargin,  20989; 
M‘Menamin,  21029;  Rowan,  2il29,  21191  ; 
Patterson,  21237-40  ; S.  M‘0.  Mw-ray  22243 
-5,  22322-9  ; Ogilvie,  22815-7,  22831-6, 
22859-60;  Kerr,  23548-9  ; Tristram,  25059 
-60,  25071 ; HacCreanor,  25369-73. 


B. 


Basket-making  : 

Monsignor  Byrne,  19346-9  ; Peyton  24887 
24899-900.  ' ; 


Bee-keeping  ; 

De>inehy,  15427,  15576-7;  Hann<m,  17857; 
Monsignor Byrne,  19359-62  ;.Sozoa7i,  21111-2  ; 
Patterson,  212-45. 

Book-keeping  ; 

Burke,  15098  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15753  15801  • 
Doyle,  18350-3,  18379-82;  Moran,  18825-6- 
Aitken,  21325;  Macrae,  21807-9;  Gray’ 
21948;  Scougal,  22656;  Tait,  22985-90; 
Macdonald,  23868  ; Oalder,  23919-20 ; Moore 
25569.  ’ 


Botan? 
Thomas, 


, 14366-7;  Barter,  14850;  Byrne, 

15020-1 ; Bateman,  16123-4;  Hannon,  17881- 
2 ; Dewar,  19920  ; Browne,  20756  ; Aitken 
21324;  Gillespie,  21446,  21467-74-  S M‘0’ 
Murray,  22218-9,  22235-9  ; Doherty,  2iA^Q- 
I ; Johnscm,  26029-37. 


C 


Calisthenics  ; 

Bateman,  15971-3  ; Magill,  19568,  19622,  19653 
-5  ; Dalton,  20083 ; R.  J.  Clarke,  20537-9  ■ 
Browne.  20622;  Oargin,  20988,21002-3-  s’ 
M‘C.  Murray.  22249  ;.^err,  23619-23 ; Parser 


Chemistry  ; 

Barter,  14839-42,  14847-50 ; PwrAe,  15035-6  ; 
Lynskey,  17143-8;  Feehom.,  18232-4 ; 
signor  Byrne,  19297,  19345,  19404  ; Aitken, 
21324-5;  Doherty,  ■,  Hartley,  2Z220-2. 

(See  also  Science  Instrcction). 

(See  also  Agkicoltuhe,  Teaching  of,  by  mA»..ns 
of,  and  in  connection  -with.  Science). 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork  : 

See  evidence  of  Rev.  Brother-  Burke. 

City  of  Cork  Church  School  Board  : 

See  Evidence  of  Rev.  Canon  Potoell. 

Composition  : 

M'Menamin,  21029;  Ogilvie,  22815;  Peyton 
24758;  Moore,  25564,  25679-80. 

(See  also  Giu.mmar). 

Congested  Districts  Board  : 

Lijnskey,  17117-20,  17224-7  ; Welply,  17556-63, 
17619-29,  17680-7  ; Kelly,  17714-35,  17766- 
79;  Hannon,  17827-31  ; Organ,  17954-6. 

Continuation  Schools  : 

See  Evening  Schools. 


Convent  Schools  : 

Skeffimgton,  14406,  14426  ; Cookei-y  in — Skeffing- 
ton,  14431-40,  14499-501,  14523  ; Smith, 
15263  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16621  ; 
Lynskey,  17185-9;  Eardley,  20945-57; 
Needlework  in — Skeffington,  14475;  Miss 
Spring  Rice,  15828-9;  Welply,  1754.3-7; 
Drawdng  in — Bateman,  16118-20;  Lally, 
17049-51  ; Typewriting  and  Shorthand  in— ^ 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Pwyer,  16513-4;  Lace-making 
in — Ennis,  14597-8  ; Industrial  Scheme  in — 
Thomas,  14325;  Skeffi,ngton,  14401-3,  14406 
14475,  14448,  14484-7  ; M'Menamin,  21037  ; 
Kindergarten  m— Skeffington,  14407,  14533; 
M'Menamin,  21031-2;  Gardening  in — Hannon, 
17849-50. 


Cookery  : 

Teaching  of — 

In  Waterford  District — Skeffington,  14431-40, 
14499-501  j in  Cork  District — Powell,  16106 ; 

Smith,  15263—6;  in  Munster  Dairy  School 

Barter,  14850,  14881-3;  Ludlow  Beamish, 
14900-1  ; in  Galway  District — Lally,  16909- 
14,  17063-5 ; in  Londonderry  District-- 
Eardley,  20945-57 ; in  Dublin  Distric^- 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  24956-61  24971-3 
24980-5,  24992-5010;  Tnstram  25046’ 
25093,  25153-4. 

By  ordinary  or  by  peripatetic  teaPkQvSkeffing- 
ton,  14525-6  ; Powell,  15133-5,  15143  ; Smith 
152C0,  15262-6,  15292-3,  15301  ; E.  J. 
Murray,  15394  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15732-5 
15780-1,  15826-7,  15855-63,  15908-16  ■ 
Lally,  16939-42;  Moran,  18667-9,  18774-7  ; 
R.J.  Clarke,  20535-6;  Malcolm,  21621-2; 
Miss  Wright,  22791-2,  22794-5,  22803-4’ 
Miss  Paterson,  23236-7  ; Rev.  J.  M.  HamUton] 
25002  ; Tristram,  25077. 

Educational  effect  of — Powell,  15113;  Barhour 
20550-3;  Malcolm,  21616;  Rev.  J.  m] 
Hamilton,  25014-26  ; Tristram,  26154. 

Parents’  attitude  towards — T.  J.  Alexander 
15188-9  ; Dalton,  20247-50;  Beatty,  20374- 
6 ; Spence,  20482-91 ; M'Menamin,  21044  : 
Malcolm,  21616,  21630  ; Macrae,  21830-5  ' 
Miss  Paterson,  23293-4 ; Rev.  J,  M.  Hamili-.n 
24957-9,  25010. 
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Cookery — continued, 

Children’s  attitude  towards— 14431 
-3;  ,1/iss  Spring  nice,  15764-5,  15804 ; Dalton, 
20247-50;  Beatty,  20374-6;  Spence,  20485; 
Malcolm,  21616,  21625-6;  Miss  Stevenson, 
22868;  Miss  Paterson,  23293  ; Colder,  23911— 
4;  Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  24957,  24975. 
Programme  for — Skeffington,  14434;  T J.  Alex- 
ander, 15205;  Smith,  15286-9  ; Miss  Spring 
Rice,  16737-43,  15771-84,  15805-6,  15838, 
15842-76;  Batcoan,  15951,  15992-16006. 
16040-3;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyes-,  16606-10, 
16621-6;  Aa%,  16941-2, 16989-91  ; Lynskey, 
17140-2  ; Spence,  20438-40,  20479,  20505-8; 
Cargin,  21005-6;  JiuZcoZm,  21616-20,  21626- 
34:  Miss  Wright,  22789,  22802,  22807-8; 
Miss  Stevenson,  22863—7,  22870—4,  22905—7, 
22909-22  ; Miss  Paterson,  23225-34,  23277- 
81,  23286-91.  23407-11;  Rev.  J.  M. 

Hamilton,  24957—61,  24971—3,  24983—5, 

24992-4,  25002-10  ; Tristram,  25074-7, 


Cookery—  continued. 

Gray  21959-63  ; Graham,  22047-50 ; S. 
M'C  ’Murray,  22140-1,  22249;  Scougal,  22542- 
3;  Miss  Wright,  2278^-97,  22802-13; 

Miss  Stevenson,  22863—76,  22904—22;  Cuth- 
hertson  23037,  23087  ; Miss  Paterson,  23224 
-310  ■’  23326-31,  23338-61,  23365-72, 

23380-96,  23404-11;  Low,  23718-20  ; 
Mo.cdonald,  23790-1,  23821-2,  23869  ; Colder, 
23909-18. 

Effect  of,  on  attendance— 3/acras,  21745-6._ 
Traininff  of  teachers  in — Skeffington,  14524; 
Powell,  15133 ; Smith,  15262,  15281-2,  15301; 
Miss  Spring  Rice,  15732—5, 15781-3, 15892—6, 
15922—3;  Bateman,  16041—3;  Lally,  16936— 
42  ; Moran,  18667—9  ; Doherty,  24414. 
Training  of  teacliens  in  Scotland — Aitken,  21324; 
JNss  Wright,  22789,  22810-11 ; Miss  Paterson, 
23235-8, 23261-73,23282-4, 23302-8,  23354- 
61. 

(See  also  Thaisisg  Colleges.) 


25095  ; Purser,  25721-3. 

Funds  and  material  for,  provision  of — Skeffing- 
ton, 14434-40,  14523;  Smith,  15260,  15303- 
4;  Dennehy,  15566  ; Miss  Sping  Rice, 
15757-60,  15767-71,  15897-S,  15913-6; 

16906-16,  16991-5;  Lynskey,  17139- 
42,  17185-9  ; Magill,  19602,  19608-9  ; 

Bushy,  19680-4;  Dalton,  20266-8;  Spence, 
20458-60,  20471-4 ; R.  J.  Clarke.  20531  ; 
Eardley,  20945-50;  M'Menamin,  21041-4, 
21063-5  ; Aitken,  21325-6  ; Malcolm,  21623- 
4,  21635-8,  21649-52;  Gray,  21959-62; 
Miss  Stevenson,  22863,  22875  ; Miss  Patei'son, 
23229,  23239-52,  23253-60,  23292,  23295-8, 
23380-96,  23404-5  ; Doherty,  24323-9  ; Rev. 

J.  M.  Hamilton,  24976.  24980-2. 

In  Rural  Schools — Miss  Spring  Rice,  15737, 
15743,  15764-79  ; Bateman,  15992-16006, 
16008,  16041-3,  16437-40;  Most  Rev.  Dr. 

0’ Dwyor,  16511—2;  Lynskey,  17195;  Doyle, 
18347-9 ; Eardley,  20952 ; M’Menamin, 
21063-5  ; Miss  Wright,  22796-7. 

In  Special  or  Evening  Schools  — Dennehy, 
15522-5;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16621-6  ; 
Magill,  19607-8;  Spence,  20431-40,  20458- 
60,  20466-79 ; R.  J.  Clarke,  20531-5, 
20542-8  ; Eardley,  20945-57  ; M’Menamin, 
21039-42 , Miss  Stevenson,  22874,  22906, 
22911  ; Miss  Paterson,  23299-301,  23326-9, 
23339-52,  23365-72  ; Calder,  23909-18 ; 

Ryan,  26219-20. 

Extension  of  National  Board’s  efforts  for — 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  25027—31. 

Extension  of,  by  Central  Schools  considered — 
Spence,  20501-10;  20946-57  ; Cargin, 

20988;  M'-Menamin,  21039,  21080-1;  Miss 
Paterson,  23225-8 ; Peyton,  24881-3 ; Rev.  J. 
M.  Ha/millon,  24978-9,  25032—4. 

Extension  of,  advocated — Skeffington,  14517—21  ; 
Ennis,  14601  ; T.J.  Alexander,  16205  ; Smith, 
15260,  15286-7  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15788-9  ; 
Bateman,  15952-3,  16008;  Bradshaw,  16436- 
40,  16480-1  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16511-2,  16603-4;  Rev.  J.  Court&nay  Clarke, 
17365-6,  17379;  Cryam,  18129-35;  Moran, 
18663-9,  18800;  Dalton,  20247-55;  Pedlow, 
20272;  Spence,  20431-41,  20478-9,  20485- 
91  ; Browne,  20664,  20795 ; M’Mena/min, 
21039;  Macrae,  21814-7;  Miss  Paterson, 
23274-6  ; Doherty,  24191,  24321-9  ; Rev.  J. 
M.  Hamilton,  24957,  25025-6. 

To  children  oi  what  agel — Miss  Spring  Rice, 
15741,  15842—9,  15865—9;  Bateman,  15993— 
8 Scougal,  22542-3;  Miss  Wright,  22790; 
Miss  Stevenson,  22868-9,  22904,  22907  ; 
Miss  Paterson,  23231. 

In  Scotland  — Aitken,  21324-9,  21339-49, 
21376-8  21616-52 ; Macrae,  21685  ; 


D 

Dairyuig  ; 1---/. 

Richard  Beamish,  14937-8  ; Dennehy,  lp5<6- 
7 • teaching  of,  in  primary  schools — Richard 
B’eamish,\^2b8  ) Dennehy,  15428-30;  Mon- 
signor Byrne,  19291—6,  19298,  19302—7, 

19314-8,  19358,  19394-6,  19411  ; in  Ireland 
and  Denmark,  compared — Richard  Beamish, 
14973-82 ; in  Ireland  and  Sweden,  com- 
pared— Richard  Beamish,  14985-91,  15008  ; 
introduction  of  Swedish  system  of,  considered — 
Richard  Beamish,  14959-65  ; creamery  system 
of — Richard  Beamish,  14983-4  ; in  Co. 
Limerick — Drislane,  16822—7,  16839, 16881 ; 
experiment  in,  in  Co.  Tyvowe— Burges,  19775- 
83,  19830-5;  muler  Dumfriesshire  Technical 
Instruction  Committee — Aitken,  21324-6, 

21401-2,  21417. 

(See  also  AGRicuLTUitE,  Agricultural  Model 
Schools — Munster  Dairy  School). 

Diocesas  School,  Waterford  : 

See  evidence  of  George  R.  Ennis. 


Domestic  Econojit  ; 

15103-5, 15148-50;  T.  J.Alexander,\b2(ib-, 
Smith,  15267,  15290-3,  15300-1,  15305-6, 
15321-6  ; d/m  Spring  Rice,  15732-4, 15744- 
54.  15784-9,  15806,  15827,  15832-5, 

15917-21,  \b‘^28  ■,  Bateman,  15949,  15954- 
7 1G090-1  ; Clarke,  17365-6  ; Magill, 

19556  ; Dalton,  20259-60  ; Spence,  20431-40, 
20462-3,  20488-90  ; Browne,  20652-4, 

20820 ; Cargin,  2098S,  21007  ; Rowan,  21123, 
21127-  Aitken  21324;  Malcolm,  21639-48; 
Miss  Wright,  22793.  22801,  22805-6,  22812- 
3;  -1/m  Stevenson,  22875,  22908;  Miss 
Paterson,  23326-9,  -23338-58,  23365-72  ; 
Macdonald,  23790-1  - Doherty,  24191, 24330-3. 


wiXG  : 

Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16755,  16i75  ; Thomas, 
14289-92. 

Proportion  of  schools  in  which  taught — Bateman, 
16009-10;  Welply,  17598  - 9 ; Tristram, 
25044. 

Examination  in— i/ostEev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16680- 
81  ; Cryan,  17989—92. 

Teachers’  ability  to  learn  — Thomas,  14354-6  ; 
Burke,  15036;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15159;  Rev. 
J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17453-8 ; Dewar,  19992- 
5 ; Dohej'ty,  24402. 

Training  teachers  in,  method  of — Skeffington, 
14534-5;  Powell,  15133;  T.  J.  Alexander, 
15166-70,  15223-33  ; GamUe,  15605-10; 
Bateman,  15945,  16022-4;  Lynskey,  17220- 
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Dkawing — continued. 

3;  17533-7,  17400,  17702-5  ; Cryan, 

18101-9 ; Doyle,  18257-62  ; MacLoghlin, 
18475  - 8 ; Ward,  1901)8  - 101  ; Moneignor 
Byi-ne,  19291-6,  19368,  19386-94;  Jkirges, 
19741  ; Dalton,  20118,  20208-9;  Browne, 
20722-9  ; Teegan,  23986-8  ; Doherty,  24343  ; 
Mahaffy,  25191-4;  Moore,  26531-8. 

Training  teachers  in,  in  Scotland — Aitken,  21324, 
21350,21352-4,  21415-6;  .g/atr,  22711-23  ; 
CuthherlBon,  23001. 

(See  also  Training  Colleges). 

Teaching  of — 

Approved  of : compulsion  considered — Thomas, 
14301-3  ; Skeffington,  14536  ; Gogarty,  14787, 
14812-3 ; Burke,  15030,  15063-5 ; Potoell, 
15120 ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15159  ; E.  J.  Murray, 
15355-6  ; Gamble,  15604, 15607, 15611  ; Bate- 
man, 15940-3, 16113  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Gwyer, 
16547,  16597,  16629-31  ; Dally,  17048-52  ; 
Perry,  17258  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17426; 
Welplv,  17533-4,  17663-7  ; Hannon,  17859- 
61;  Cryan,  17963-6  ; MacLoghlin,  18439; 
Sweeney,  18527-31  ; Moran,  18663-4, 18743- 
7 ; Ward,  1901)5-9,  19130  ; Monsignor  Byrne, 
19302-5,  19381  ; Forbes,  19487  ; Burges, 
19740-1  ; Dewar,  19853,  19891-6  ; Dalton, 
20108-10.  20116-8,  20181-3  ; 20313  ; 

Spence,  20445  ; Barbour,  20555 ; Browne, 
20801—8;  Cargin,  21004;  Rowan,  21115— 
8;  Patterson,  21246-7;  Blair,  22748-9  ; 
Kerr,  ■,  Doherty,  24215,  24342-3  ; 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  25011  ; Tristram, 
25055,  25081-2,  25157-62  ; Mahaffy,  25199, 
25246-7 : Moore,  25409-10,  25528-30  ; Purser, 
25719  ; Banett,  26148-52,  26163-4. 

By  old  teacliers,  compulsion  opposed — Burke, 
15036-8,  15073,  15075  ; Powell,  15L39-40  ; 
Bateman,  ■,  Doyle,  18260-2,  18292-3, 
18314-8,  18359-63;  Dewar,  19892-6. 

Present  system  of,  condemned — Thomas,  14233, 
14288-92;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15166;  Moran, 
18639-43,  lSSOl-5;  Forbes,  19451  ; Dalton, 
20076-82  ; Pedlow,  20264-5  ; FiuPatrick, 
24717-9. 

Programme  for,  suggested,  Thomas,  14337- 
9,  14376;  Skeffington,  14421  -4;  Ludlow 
Beamish,  14899  ; Powell,  15113  ; T.  J.  Alex- 
ander, 15158,  15170-1  ; E.  J.  Murray,  15388 ; 
Denneky,  15412,  15457-61,  15478-9,  15516- 
21,  15653-67  ; Gamble,  15595,  15600,  15612- 
6,  15649-67,  15688-94  : Bateman,  15944-7  : 
Joyce,  16163-8,  16273-80,  16290-7;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O’ Dwyer,  16547—8,  16633;  .ffisu.  J. 
Courtenay  Clarke,  17427—32  ; Cryan,  18106— 
%■,  Doyle,  18312-3;  MacLoghlin,  18452-4; 
Sweeney,  18527-31,  18552-7,  18562-70  ; 
Moran,  18721,  18806-7  ; Brown,  18895-6, 
18917-25  ; Ward,  19064-6,  19101-2  ; Forbes, 
19450-1,  19524-6;  Bwrges,  19742-3; 

Dewar,  19853-60,  19933-50,  19998-20001  ; 
Dalton,  20076-82,  20175-90  ; Pedlow,  20277- 
81,  20318-21 ; Spence,  20446-9  ; Browne, 
20626-9,  20641-2,  20760-3  ; Eardley,  20827 ; 
Cargin,  20989;  M'Menamin,  21027,  21032; 
Rowan,  21121-3  ; Patterson,  21248—9  ; Jerome 
ira^^ace, 21502-4 ; jJ/aZcoZm,  21568-9;  Graham, 
22002-4  ; S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22186-8 ; Cuth- 
hertson,  22998-300  ; Peyton,  24741-3,  24789- 
94,  24931-2  ; Rev.  J.  M.  Hamiltm,  24968- 
70;  Tristram,  25081-6,  25161-2. 

Advantages  of — Burke,  15030,  15059-62, 

1509S]E.  J.Mm-ray,  15355-6;  Dennehy,l6i78- 
81,  15496-7,  15516-21  ; Gamble,  15649-51, 
15655-9  ; Joyce,  16273-80;  Bradsitaw,  16426  ; 
MostRev.Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16542,  16547,  16580- 
1,16632-3 ; Lord  Monteagle,  16730-7 ; Drislane, 
16851-9  ; Lynskey,  17182  ; Pen-y,  17335-43  ; 
Welply,  17624-5  ; Bwwn,  18891-4, 18912-25 ; 


Drawing — continued. 

Ward,  19063-5;  Magill,  19644-52;  Busby, 
19675, 19703,  197 16-8;  Burges,  19740;  Dewar, 
19925-67  ; Eardley,  20854-60;  Ogilvie, 
22815,  22820-6,  22843-4;  Mahaffy,  25199, 
25292. 

In  Kindergarten  Schools,  defects  and  merits  nf — 
Bateman,  15944,  16029-Z2 ; Brown,  19018- 
22;  Dalton,  20076-80,  20185,  20239  ; Ped- 
low, 20264  ; Ewrdley,  20892  ; M-Menamin, 
21027-9;  Patterson,  21250,  21307  ; Miss 
Brander,  22383-6. 

Insufficient  accommodation  for — Beatty,  20407- 
10. 

e achers’  skill  in — Thomas,  14262,  14334  -6  ; 
T.  J.  Alexandw,  15223-30  ; Peyton,  24744-5  ; 
24933-6  ; Moore,  25531-2. 

Teachers’ skill  in,  necessity  for — T.  J.  Alexander, 
' 15200;  Gamble,  15605-6;  Rev.  J.  Courtenay 

Clarke,  17454-8;  Cryan,  18104;  Dewar, 
19996-7. 

Teachers’ omission  of,  though  qualifie<l — Thomas, 
14264-6  ; Skeffington,  14535-9  ; Lynskey, 
17182-4  ; Wdply,  17690-2  ; Blair,  22714-5. 
Certificates  for — Thomas,  14298-303,  14335-6, 
14374-9 ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15159-70  ; Bateman, 
15944-5,  16114-22  ; Doyle,  18314-7  ; Brotvnc, 
20S05-7  : Blair,  22756-86  ; Dolurty,  24295-8. 
Certificates  for,  from  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment— Dennehy,  15419-20  ; Browne,  20726- 
9 ; Blair,  22765-86. 

Certificates  for,  advantage  of  not  insisting  upon 

Thomas,  14378—9  ; Gamble,  15605—6  ; 

Welply  17598-603  ; Hannon,  17860-1  ; 
MacLoghlin,  18439, 18448-51;  Ward,  1 9097-8; 
Dewar,  19892-6,  19992-7  ; Pedlow,  20302- 
4;  Eardley,  208’>7  ; Rowan,  21118-21, 
21144-^9  ; Blair,  22711-3,  22727-31,  22773- 
5 ; Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23168  ; Doherty,  24344  ; 
Peyton,  24795-6,  24800-1 ; Tristram,  25092, 
25185-6  ; Purser,  25780-2. 

In  Scotland — Aitken,  21325—6,  21351  ; Macrae, 
21877-8;  S.M'C.  Murray,  22176-90,  22252- 
4;  Blair,  22711-23,  22724-41,.  22748-0, 
22754-86  ; Outhbertson,  22998-3002,  23037  ; 
Kerr,  23617-8  ; Macdonald,  23821-2 ; Cahler, 
23931-5. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway). 
Dhessiiaking  : 

Skeffngton,U404-6)  Smith,  15261-2,  15281-3; 
Miss  Spring  Rice,  15732-6  ; Bateman,  15948, 
15950-1,  15983-6  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarks, 
17379  ; Welply,  17666-7  ; Eardley,  20936-8  ; 
Calder,  23909-14;  Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton, 
24964-7  ; Ryan,  26219. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway) 

Dublin  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  : 

See  evidence  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Tristram. 


E 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Scot- 
land : 

Scougal,  22609—12  ; Blair,  22787—8  ; leaving 
certificate  in — Macrae,  21938-41  ; Scoxigal, 
22584-9  ; attendance  of  pupils  — Gray,  21967- 
9 • course  in,  as  a preparation  for  a university — 
Cuthberison,  23042,  23088-9. 

Income  and  expenditure  of — Gray,  21956-9, 
21963-6  ; Gibson,  22342-67  ; Blair,  22742-7  ; 
Miss  Stevenson,  22875-8,  22886—7.,  -22889; 
Cuthberison,  23002,  23083—6  ; Geo.  W. 

Alexander,  23183-217  ; Low,  23688-92  ; 
Macdonald,  23808-10,  23823,  23881-5. 

(See  also  Results  System  in  Scotland).  • 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Scotlard). 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Scot- 
land— continued. 

Programme  in — S.  M‘C.  J/wj-ray  (entire  evidence), 
22128-341  ; Scougal,  22590-4,  22606-12, 

22648-86;  22703-4;  Cuthbei-tson,  23037, 
23066-8 ; Geo.  ir.  Alexander,  23169-82 ; 
Macdonald,  23786-96,  23807,  23811-5  23840- 
8,  23881-91 ; Colder,  23931-8. 

Programme  in,  in  ADan  GJen’s  School,  Glasgow — 
Kerr  (entire  evidence),  23487-626. 

In  connection  with  Science  and  A.i  t Department 

See  Science  and  Art  Department,  Scotch 

Classification  of  Pupils  in — See  Pcpils,  Classifi- 
cation of,  in  Scotland. 

Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  : 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16606-10;  Rev.  J. 
Courtenay  Clarke,  17463-8;  Gryan 

18015-20, 18056-60  ; Doyle,  18275-6,  18281- 
7,  18339-53, 18408-9  -.MacLoghlin  18407-70- 
Broivn,  18956-66, 19012-7  ; Ward,  19058-68  ; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19292-4,  19356-67  ; Maqill 
19607-8,  19619-21,  19635-9  ; 19680- 

1;  Bue-ges,  19770-1,  19837-9,  19848 ; Perf- 
low,  20334—7 ; Beatty,  20414—23;  Bpence~, 
20431-40,  20458-60,  20466-79,  20519-28, 
R.  J.  Clarke,  20531-5,  20542-8 ; Browne 
20643-51,  20798-800;  Eardley,  20945-57  ; 
M'Menamin,  21040-5,  21057-62,  21081-5  ; 
Miss  Stevenson,  22890 ; ./o7m«on,  26001-7; 
Ryan  (entire  evidence),  26185-241. 

In  Scotland— AtHAeji,  21324,  21.346-9  ; Malcolrr\., 
21653-61  ; Maa-ae,  21839-42,  21877-80, 

21913—8 ; Graham,  22009—13 ; Robei't  Wallace 
22425-7;  Blair,  22740-7  ; Ogilvie,  22837- 
42  ; Tait  (entire  evidence),  22937-90  • 
Cuthbertson,  23062-9,  23106-8 ; Geo.  W. 
Alexander,  23201-3  ; Miss  Paterson,  23326-9 
23339-53,  23365—72 ; Low  (entire  evidence), 
23627-749;  Elliot,  23750-66;  Macdemald 
23767-79,  23784-806,  23826-9,  23857-69, 
23877-80,  23891-2  ; Calder,  23893-920 
23945-6 ; Twbat,  23957-72. 


G 


Geography  : 

Skeffingion,  14479;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15182; 

Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16768-73,  16780. 
Teaching  and  Programme  of—Skejfington,  14522, 
14652  ; Landers,  14668  ; Burke,  15065-6, 
15070-2;  Powell,  15111;  T.  J.  Alexander, 
15153-81, 15206-15  ; Smith,  15299, 15308-10; 
E.  J.  Murray,  15350,  15402  ; Dennehy,  15448- 
56  ; Gamble,  15589,  15598-9,  15624-5, 

•,  Miss  Spring  Rice,  15754,  15881-8; 
Bateman,  15934-9,  16970,  16038-9,  16060-2, 
16125-6;  7oyce,  16147-55, 16256-9;  Pracfe/mw, 
16417-9,  16461-3  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16616  ; Lynskey,  17137—8;  Rev.  J.  Courtenay 
Clarke,  17360-2  ; Welply,  17664-7,  17596-7  ; 
Crya7i,  17948,  18163-5  ; Doyle,  18254; 
MacLoghlin,  18512;  Sweeney,  18539  ; Brotvn 
18860-4  ; Ward,  19072  ; Qtdn,  19174  ; Foo-bes, 
19455  ; Magill,  19548  ; Busby,  19670-1, 
19718-32;  Deivar,  19876;  Dalton,  20086-7’ 
20103  ; Pedlow,  20298,  20344  ; Beatty,  20357- 
61;  Browne,  20736-7,  20786-8;  Eardley, 
20984-6;  Cargin,  20989;  Rowan,  21132; 
Patterson,  21244,  21320-1  ; Malcolm,  21671- 
3 ; S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22250, 22314-6 ; Scougal, 
22650-5  ; Ogilvie,  22817—9  ; Tristram,  25058- 
60 ; Moore,  25462-70,  25477-8  : Stronqe 
25866-70. 

Text  Books  in — See  National  Schools,  Text 
Books  in. 


Geometry : 

See  Science  Instruction,  and  Drawing,  Pro- 
gramme for, 

Grammar ; 

Skeffingtoti,  14479;  T.  J.  Alexander  15182; 
Dennehy,  15532-9 ; Archdeacon  Hamilton 
16755;  Wedply,  17061-2. 

Teaching  and  ju-ugramine  of,  Skeffinglon,  14522, 
14552;  Landers,  14668;  Burke,  15065-8; 
Powell,  15111;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15153-8  • 
S>nith,  15308 ; E.  .7.  Murray,  15350  ; Dennehy, 
15421,  15443-7,  15465,  15545-50;  Gamble 
15589,  15598-9,  15624-7,  15687-94;  Miss 
Spring  Rice,  15751-3,  15887-9;  Bateman, 
15934-9,15970,  16060-2  ; J’oyce,  16138-41 
16156-7,16244-55,16306-7;  Pmds/mM-,  16417 
16441,  16504-10;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer, 

16616;  Drislane,  16815-6;  Lynskey,  17i37, 
17239  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17360-4, 
17380-2;  Welply,  17564-7,  17589-92,  17630- 
57 ; Kelly,  17742,  17759;  Gryan,  17948, 
18163-5 ; Doyle,  18254—5  ; MacLoghlin,  18512; 
Sweeney,  18537-S ; Moran,  18728-30;  Brown 
18860-4;  Ward,  19072,  19260-2  ; Quin, 
19174;  Forbes,  19454,  19521-2;  Magill 
19548-9;  Busby,  19670-1,  19704-9;  Dewar, 
19876,  19955-62,  19973-4,  19980-1  ; Dalt  n, 
20086-7,  2H103-4,  20126-8,  20137-47; 

Pedlow,  20298,  20344  ; Beatty,  20361,  20389- 
90,  20400-6;  Broimie,  20757-9;  Eardley, 
2098-3-5;  Cargw,  20989  ; M'Kenna,  21089- 
90,  21094-6  ; Roivan,  21130-1,  21206  ; 
Patterson,  21244,  21320-1  ; Macdonald, 

23848—56 ; Ti-istram,  25058—60;  MncCreanor, 
25371. 

Teaching  of,  witli  reading  and  composition — 
Smith.  15299  ; Archdeacon  Ihvmilton, 
16763-4;  Moran,  18730,  18751-2;  Forbes, 
19476-7  ; Dalto^i,  20103,  20145-51,20191-2; 
S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22282,  22310-21 ; Scougal, 
22662—6 ; Stronge,  25865. 

Text  Books  in — See  National  Schools,  Text 
Books  in. 


H 

Hand  and  Eye  Training  ; 

Thomas,  14274-5  ; Demithy,  16496-502  ; Bate- 
man,  16108  ; Joyce,  16183-6,  16297-303  ; 
Bradshaw,  16488-90  ; Busby,  19700-3  ; 
Dalton,  20064—71,  20129—36  ; Spence,  20450— 
6 ; Eardley,  20859,  20866;  Cargin,  21004; 
Patterson,  21257-60,  21263-8,  21280-2  ; 

CpfJoif,  22852-6;  Poverty,  24176-84  24216- 
25,  24244-51,24398-400,  24411-3;  Peyton 
24759-71,  24827-31,  24877-80,  24890  ; 

T^-istram,  25062-4,  25079-80,  25176-84 ; 
Moore,  25419-22  ; Purser,  25684-7. 

In  Scotland — Macrae,  21890-6,  21908-12  ; 
>S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22142—5;  Miss  Brander, 
22377-82  ; Scougal,  22622-4,  22549  22556- 
60,  22669-84,  22691  ; Ogilvie,  22852-6  ; 
Low,  23646-8  ; Calder,  23931-5. 

(See  also  Kindergarten — Extension  of.) 

Handicraft  : 

Skeffinglon,  14440-51, 14502-6 ; Landers,  14628- 
34,  14677-9  ; /oyc«,16177-8 ; Welply,  17548- 
54,  17619-29  ; Kelly,  17712-46,  17750-8, 
17760,17766-77,  17790-819 ; J/oma,  18649- 
62,  18722-7,  18810-5  ; Ward,  19060-3, 
19157-61 ; Monsignor  Byrne,  19291-6, 19302- 
8,  19346-9  ; Forbes,  19493-5  ; Magill,  19551- 
2,  19566,  19640-4;  Bushj,  19676-9,  19716-8, 
19733;  Dalton,  20105-8;  Pedlow,  20271-6; 
Doherty,  24236—41  ; Tristram,  25052-4  ; 
Moore,  25442-5,  25491-500,  25637-9. 

(See.  also  Manual  Instruction.) 
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Home  Lessons  : 

Barbour,  20609,  20616-8;  Cargin,  20989; 
8.  M'C.  Murray,  22251. 

Horticulture  : 

See  Agriculture — School  Gardens. 

Housewifery,  Hygiene  : 

See  Domestic  Economy. 


I 

Industrial  Museums  ; 

See  School  Museums  and  Collections. 

Industrial  Programme  for  Girls  : 

(^Alternative  {Combined  Literary  and  Industidal) 
Scheme  for  Claes  I’/.) 

Skefingtun,  14+67-70,  ll+S.5-7 ; T.  J.  Alexander, 
15174-82  ;in  Watertord  district — Skelfinyton, 
14401-0;  14455-6;  in  Belfast  district — 
Skeffington,  14458,  14483  ; Moran,  18671-9 
Dalton,  20101-2  ; in  Cork  district — T.  J. 
Alexander,  15193-6,  15204. 

Objections  to — 2'homas,  14324  ; Skeffi.ngton, 
14403,  14406,  14+55-8,  14171-7,  14484; 
T.  J.  Alexander-,  15186,  15196  ; Smith,  15267, 
15305-6  ; Bateman,  16059-62 ; Miss  Spring 
Rice,  15802-3  ; Bradshaw,  164+7—9  ; Hannon, 
17854-6  ; Cryan,  17960-2;  Doyle,  18276-9  ; 
Moran,  18672-9,  18703-7;  Quin,  19174, 
19274,  IM'db]  Magill,  19556-63  ; Redlow, 
20282-6  ; Spence,  20482-4  ; Brotone,  20810-2  ; 
M‘Menamin,  21037  ; Patterson,  21288; 
Tristram,  2.5091,  2UUAr-1-,Mahaffy,  25249-50, 
25305-6  ;i/oore,  25427-8. 

Eailui'e  of,  generally — Thomas,  Skeffington, 

14401,  14403,  1445-5-8,  14475-7,  14483-5, 
1448'  ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15173,  15186, 
15193—6  ,MissSpring  Rice,  15761—3;  Welply, 
17572-6  ; Doyle,  18276-9  ■,  Moran,  18671. 

Success  of,  in  Conventand  other  schools — Thomas, 
14325;  Skeffington,  14488;  Miss  Spring  Rice, 
15761-3,  15905-7. 

Time  for  needlework  in — Skeffington,  14403, 
14455-8,  14471-7,  14484,  14514-5;  Miss 
Spring  Rice,  15790—1,  15812—3;  Bateman, 
15948-9,  15970,16059  ; Morem,  18672-3; 
Mahaffy,  25249-50,  25305-6. 

And  literary  subjects — Skeffington,  14470—1, 
14478-9,  14485-7;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15180, 
15182  : Miss  Spring  Rice,  15802—3  ; Magill, 
19561-3. 


Inspectors  : 

Expert,  for  particular  subjects,  considered — Most 
Rev.  Dr  O' D wyes',  16591—4,  16679—84;  Welply, 
17706-11  ; MaeLoghlin,  18440-1  ; Monsignor 
Byrne,  19291—6;  Burges,  19772—4,  19843; 
Dalton,  20186  ; Ogilvie,  22827-30  ; Mahafy, 
25231-2,  25257-8,  25297-304;  Slronge, 

25809-10,  25832-9,  25880-94. 

(See  also  Neediework). 

Fc;male,  in  Girls’  schools,  suggested — Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16553-5,  16672-4,  16684  ; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19291-6. 

Procedure  by,  considered — Effect  of  defects  of 
school  programme  and  text  books  on — T.  J. 
Alexander,  15152-3,  15201  -3,  15206-15; 
Dennehy,  15449-61,  15474-7  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dwyer,  16533—4,  16653-4;  AyTwAey,  17246—7; 
Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17474-5  ; Welply, 
17676-9  ; Kelly,  17747  ; Cryan,  18034-5 
18066  ; MaeLoghlin,  18496-(i ; Moran,  18623 
18690-3,  18808-9;  Qwm,  19191-3;  Forbes, 
19481—6,  19501  ; Bushy,  19719—32  ; Burges, 
19772;  Dalton,  20152-66;  Perffow,  20306-7 


Inspectors — continued. 

20339-41;  Brovme,  20679  -86,  20740-8, 
20765  -88  ; Eardley,  20971  -82;  Cargin, 
20989;  Powan,  21136-43,  21192-201; 
GralMm,  22086-94  ; S.  M'C.  Murray.  22189- 
90,  22336-41  ; Scougal,  22595-604,  22619- 
26,  22638-40  ; Blair,  22718 ; Miss  Stevenson, 
22891-7  ; Miss  Pater-wn,  23380-96,  23404-6  ; 
Doherty,  24185,  24192,  24199-202,  24267-75; 
Peyton,  24743  ; Mahaff'y,  25263  -5  ; Mac- 
Creanor,  25334-6,  25344, 25357-9, 25393-406; 
Moore,  25418,  25479-83  ; Purser,  25765-71. 
(See  also  Results  Fees  System,  Modification  of.) 
Individual  as  compared  with  class  examination 
by — T.  J.  AlexAindr-r,  15251  -5;  Dennehy, 
15452;  Lynskey,n\2T,  17170-5,  17234-5; 
Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17488—9;  Cryan, 
17950,17986-93  ; I/ortm,  18686-7  ; Brown, 
18998-9011;  TFard,  19047-8, 19072 ; 
19579-91  ; Deioar,  19983-7  ; Dalton,  20218- 
35 ; Pedlow,  20345  - 54  ; Beattv,  20357, 
20362-3;  Browne,  20655-63,  20737-8; 
Macrae,  21897-900  ; Graham,  22014-23, 
22061-5  ; S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22280  ; Scougal, 
22667  - 72;  Calder,  23948-56;  Tristram, 
25107—9;  MacCreanor,  25378-80. 

(See  also  Results  Fees  System,  Modification  of.) 
Training  of — Lynskey,  17128-32,  17176-8. 
Examination  by,  of  Scotch  Evening  schools — 
Tait,  22968-81. 

Intermediate  Education  : 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dvyyer,  16C70-1. 

Science  instruction  under  Board  of — Burke, 
15051-3  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16548, 
16662-4  ; Johnson,  26051. 

Effect  of,  on  Clnistiau  Brothers’  Schools  and 
primary  education — Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
■ 16558-61. 

Irish  Industries  Association  ; 

See  evidence  of  Miss  Spring  Rice,  15732-926. 


K 

Kindergarten  : 

Bateman,  16097-101  ; Teachers’  skill  in  and 
sympathy  with — Skeffington,  14407,  14531-2  ; 
Dalton,  20062—3  ; advantage  of  not  insisting 
on  teaching  certificate  in,  M' M ernamin,  210-71— 
3;  Miss  P/iowMow,  23424-5,  23431-4;  aims 
and  nature  of  discussed — Peyton,  24916-30. 
.Teachers'  attitude  towards — Skeffington,  14412-3; 
Bradshaw,  16453  ; Quin,  19275  - 80  ;. 
MMenamin,  21030-1  ; Miss  Thomson,  23429- 
30. 

Training  of  teachers  in — Skeffington,  14533; 
MMenamin,  21032,  21U49  -51,  21071  - 6 ; 
Miss  Brander,  2239^6 ; Miss  Thomson,  23416 ; . 
Mahaffy,  25191-4. 

(See  also  Training  Colleges). 

Extension  of,  recommended — Thomas,  14275  ;. 
Skeffington,  14407,  14414-24,  14491  ; Powell, 
15132,  15142  ; P.  J.  Alexander,  15247  ; Smith, 
15278-80;  E.J.  Murray,  l.'iSSS-O ; Dennehy, 
15479-83,  15570;  Gamble, 15649- 
52;  Bateman,  16033-9, 16108;  Joyce,  16173-4, 
16213—4 ; Drislane,  16807—8 ; Ssveeney, 
18523-6.  18588-90 ; Moran,  18630-8, 18734- 
42;  Ward,  19063,  19103  - 25,  19130  ; 

Monsignor  Byrne,  19384-6;  Busby,  197.00— 
3 ; fjalton,  200.52-69,  20083-4,  20129-36, 
20193,  20236-9;  Pedlow,  20266-9,  20315- 
7;  Jh'oume,  20622-5;  Eardley,  20827-30, 
20889-97,  20960-3  ; M'Menamin,  21027-32, 
21070;  Patterson,  21250,  21286-7,  21307  ; 
Malcolm,  21584 ; Macrae,  2l851 , Gray, 
21948  ; Graham,  22106  ; Miss  Thomson 
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23419-22  ; Doherty,  24411-2 ; Peyton,  24739- 
40,  24808,  24816-7,  24824-7;  Tristram, 

25062-3,  25078  - 9 ; Mahaffy,  25200  - 3, 
25240-4,  25294  ; Purser,  25684-7, 

Extension  ot,  opposed — Macdonald,  23S13-20, 
23840-4. 

Extension  of,  obstacles  to,  and  means  of  over- 
coming— Skeffington,“  14407-13,  14489-91, 
14528-30 ; Powell,  15113—20  ; T.  J.  Alexander, 
15247 ; Smith,  15280  ; Gamble,  15622-4. 
Bateman,  15965  ; Joyce,  16215-20;  Dalton, 
20056-61,  20236-9;  20896-7,  20960- 

3;  M'Mmamm,  2i031-2;  il/a^coZm,  21662- 
71  ; Miss  y/jOTOsoM,  23422-3  ; Peyton,  24770- 
1 ; Mahaiy,  25242-3. 

Advantages  oi— Thomas,  14274  ; Powell,  15113  ; 
Dennehy,  15480-3;  ffamWe,  15649-52,  15730- 
1;  Bateman,  16104-6;  &(?eejiey,  18550;  Moran, 
18638,  18739-42;  Ward,  19113-4;  Qum, 
19275-80  ; Dewar,  19967-71  ; Dalton,  20129- 
36,  20173-4  ; Barbour,  20554  : Eardley, 
20890-5;  MMenamin,  21027-31  ; Macrae, 
21802-6,  21901-7;  S.  M‘C.  Mm-ray,  22276- 
9 ; Miss  Brander,  22376-82,  22387-93  ; 
Scougal,  22627-32  ; Miss  Stevenson,  22899- 
901,  22932-6  ; Cuthbertson,  23I2G-7 ; Miss 
^’/wmsow,  23419-20;  23922  ; Mahafy, 

25200-3,  25227-8,  25293-6. 

Defects  of  — Browne,  20699-700  ; Patterson, 
21286-7. 

(See  also  Drawixg  in  Kindergarten  Schools.) 

Effect  of,  on  attendance — Magill,  19569-71  ; 
Dalton,  20058  ; Mahaffy,  25200  ; Ryan 
26217. 

.In  Scotland — Malcolm,  21582-4,  21662-71  ; 
Macrae,  21800-6,  21848-51,  21901-7;  Gray, 
21948;  Graham,  22106;  S.  M‘C.  Murray, 
.22275-9  ; Miss  Brander,  ■,  Scougal 

22522-4,  22555-S,  22678-84,  22697-8  ; Miss 
.Stevenson,  22899-901,  22932-6 ; Miss  Thom- 
son, 23412-34  (entire  evidence) ; Macdonald, 
'23813-20:  Calde,-,  23921-3. 


L 

Laoe-making  : 

Ennis,  14580,  14597-602 ; Smith,  15342-6. 
Laundey  Work  : 

Dennehy,  15522—5  ; Bateman,  15954—7;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16511-2,  1C515  ; Cryan, 
18041-2  ; Beatty,  20374-6  ; Macrae,  21745-6  ; 
Tnstram,  25047,  25093;  Ryan,  26219-20; 
in  Munster  Dairy  School — Barter,  14881-3, 
14900-1  ; by  itinerant  teachers  — Powell, 
15133—5  ; Miss  Spring^  Rice,  15732—5. 
Necessity  of,  and  educational  value  of — Skefing- 
ton,  14519-21  ; Smith,  15260,  15347-8;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dioyer,  16511-2,  16603-10  ; iMlly, 
17063-5  ; Rev.  J.  Coxirlenay  Clarke,  17365—6  ; 
Spence,  20480-1,  20485-91  ; Rev.  J.  M. 
Hamilton,  25014-26. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway). 
Training  of  teachers  in — Powell,  15133-5;  Smith, 
15260,  15262,  15281-2,  15302;  Miss  Spring 
Rice,  15732-5  ; Miss  Paterson,  23354-61  ; 
Doherty,  24414- 

Programme  for — Spring  Rice,  15737-43, 
15806,  15866-76  ; Miss  Stevenson,  22889-90  ; 
Miss  Patei-son,  23312-7,  23373-9,  23407-11  ; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  24971-3,  24977-9. 
Materials  and  funds  for,  provision  of — Smith, 
15260,  15303—4;  Miss  Spring  Rice,  15765-7, 
15840-1,  15899-901;  LaUy,  16906-8;  Miss 
Patee-son,  23311,  23318-9,  23362-3,  23380- 
96,  23404-6. 

Tn  Scotland — Aitken,  21S2i-Q  ■,  Macrae,  21745~ 
6;  Scougal,  22542-3;  Miss  Wright,  22793 
22798-800,  22806-8 ; Miss  Stevenson  22589- 


Laundry  Work — continued. 

94 ; Cuthbertson,  23037 ; Miss  Paterson,  23309— 
20,  23326-32,  23338-96,  23404-11  ; Low, 
23718-20;  Macdonald,  23790-1,  23869; 

Caldei-,  23909-18. 


M 

Managers  of  Schools  : 

Thomas,  14262,  14264,  14366  ; SkeQmgton, 
14429,  14472,  14537-9  ; Burke,  15082-3  ; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15186  ; Bradshaw,  16444, 
16482-3;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16582; 
Daily,  17053-5 ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clamke, 
17402-3 ; Sweeney,  18582—3 ; Bttsby,  19693—9  ; 
Browne,  20801-4  ; Eardley,  20861-2. 
Association  of,  suggested — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O’ Dwyer,  16582-90,  16665-72,  16677-8; 

Dally,  17056—7;  Perry,  17260—3;  Quin, 
19186-8  ; Monsignor  Byrne,  ; Magill, 

19564;  Busby,  19693-5  ; Cargin,  20996— 
1001;  3PMenamin,  21066—9;  Tristram, 
25097-101. 

Manual  Instruction  : 

Attitude  towards,  of  inspectors — Dewar,  19925— 
53 ; Scougal,  22701-2. 

Attitude  towards,  of  teachers.— 77i05ftas,  14361-2; 
Skeffngton,  14466  ; Landers,  14634—5,  14639— 
40,  \4QU)Gogarty,  14728-9;  Burke,  15033- 
4,  15064-5 ; Dennehy,  15415, 15464-5,  15567- 
73 ; Gamble,  15585—603,  15648 ; Bateman, 
15978-80 ; Joyce,  16281-2,  16298-303  ; Dally, 
16977-9  ; Clarke,  17401;  Wclply,  17616; 
Kelly,  17740-1,  17781  ; Cryan,  17922-49. 
17962,  17994-18007, 18118-20  18241, 

18294—7  ; AlacLoghlin,  18497-501  ; Moran, 
18815;  Brown,  18845-53,  18858-9.  18887- 
94,  18926-52,  18967-76;  Ward,  19035-44, 
19078-90,  19103-31,  19138-42;  Forbes, 

19416-22  ; Pedlow,  20322-7  : Eardley,  20863- 
5;  Patterson,  212L3-5,  21274-9,  21298  ; 
Mahafy,  25190,  25287-91. 

Attitude  towards,  of  teachers  in  Scotland — S. 
M‘C.  Murray,  22205-7,  22264-5;  Scougal, 
22524,  22550-2,  22577-83,  22692-6  ; 

Cuthbertson,  2299+,  23090-5. 

Attitude  towards,  of  parents — Gogarty,  14722  ; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15188-91,  15257  \ Bradshaw, 
16445—50,  16487—95;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16542,  16573-6,  16636-8,  16645-50,16661  ; 
Dally,  16982-4,  17058-67;  Lynskey,  17165; 
Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17469—71  ; Welply, 
17616— S,  17684—6  ; Kelly,  1774C— 1;  Moran, 
18708-9 ; ilafiOM,  20070;  Malcolm,  21604; 
il/acra«,  21784-5,  21830-5  ; S.  MC.  Murray, 
22145  ; Scougal,  22581-3,  22643—7  ; Cuthbert- 
scm,  23014-6,  23090  ; Low,  23744-7;  Peyton, 
24876-8. 

Attitude  towards,  of  children — Thomas,  14361- 
2;  Landers,  14629,  14690  ; Skeffington, 

14440-1,  14506;  Gogarty,  14811; 

Bateman,  15978  ; Dewar,  19921-4;  Eardley, 
20849-50,  20863-5,  20868  ; Malcolm,  21567, 
21585-6;  Macrae,  21707,  21721-4,  21758- 
60,  21763-5,21784-5,  21830,  21857  ; (?ray, 
21976;  Graham,  21996-7,  22036;  S.  M‘C. 
Mum-ay,  22144,  22205-8  ; Scougal,  22580-3; 
Cuthbertson,  23110;  Macdonald,  23773, 
23777-8,  23874-5  ; Calder,  23925  ; Tarbat, 
23959-60. 

Attitude  towards,  of  Trades  Unions — Graham, 
22073-4  ; Cuthbertson,  23096-100;  Kerr, 
23606-7  ; Lcnv,  236.34-6,  23706-9. 

Effect  of,  on  literary  progress,  ifec. — Thomas, 
14361—2;  Skeffngton,  14464,14503;  Gogarty, 
14695,  14718-21, 14735,14742,  14771,14815  ; 
Burke,  15030-1,  15064,  15059-62,  15076-7; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15l92  ; Dennehy,  15484-90  ; 
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Manual  Instruction — continued. 

Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16784-5  ; Lynskey, 
17157-61  ■,  Perry,  17640-3  ; Welply,  17541-2, 
17555,  17684-0  ; Cryan,  18005-9  ; Moran, 
18740-2,  18748  ; Brown,  18867-9,  18876-S  ; 
Ward,  19060-3  ; 19113-5:  Moneignor  Byrne, 
19294 ; Forbes,  10440-6,  19500 ; Dewar, 
19907-8,  19921-4,  19935-42  ; Dalton,  20136- 
42 ; Beatty,  20376-7;  Cargin,  20994-5  ;Patte^-- 
son,  21310-3;  Jerome  Wallace,  21537-8  ; Mal- 
colm 21603,  21615  ; Macrae,  21739-41, 

21825-9,  21885,  21901-9,  21919-23;  Gray, 
21948-64;  22032-8;  S.  M‘C. Murray, 

22146-52  22255-8;  Bcougal,  22553-4,  22669- 
86  ; Guthbertson,  22994,  22996-7,  23109-11  ; 
Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23222  ; Dv/ncan,  23455, 
23466;  Kerr,  23517-23,  23533;  Tristram 
25154-5  ; Barrett,  26145-6. 

Effects  of,  on  attonclance — Macrae,  21745-9, 
21761-2,  21766-71,  21874-6,  21934-5; 

Graham,  21996—7  ; B.  M'C.  Murray,  22153, 
22205-11 ; Low,  23665-9,  23701 ; Macdonald, 
23827-39,23676;  CaWe;-,  23928-30 ; Tarbai, 
23959-60. 

Cost  of,  and  provision  of  funds  for—Gogarty, 
14761-4,  14768-70,  14781-4;  Burke,  15057- 
8,  15082-3  ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15183-6, 
15217-8;  Smith,  15274  ; Dennehy,  15493-5  ; 
Lally,  16899,  16907-8  ; Lynskey,  17115-6; 
Sev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17383-90,  17459— 
65 ; Kelly,  17716-35  ; Jlonsignor  Byrne, 
19397-403  ; Patterson,  21269-71;  Aitken, 
21325-6,21355-72,  21381-4, 21395-7; 21403- 

5 21565  ; Jerome  Wallace,  21518—21,  21532  ; 

ili«^co7m,21577-9,21588-91  :d/acrae,  21690- 
2,  21697-701,  21737,  2U51-2,  21779-80, 

21818-24,  21836,  21860-3,  21868-70;  Gray, 
21943—8,  21955-9  ; Graham,  21999-2001, 
22044;  Scougal,  22538  22618;  Cuthbertson, 
22996-7  ; Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23128-34; 
Duncan,  23457-60;  Low,  23629-30,  23637-9; 
jI/«cdoKaW,  23781,  23891-2  ; Doherty,  24343; 
Peyton,  24910-6  ; Tristram,  25053-4,  25069- 
73  ; Moore,  25556-7  ; Purser,  25762. 

{See  also  Tech.vical  Education — Grant  avail- 
able for,  in  Scotland.) 

Remuneration  for  Teachers  in — Smith,  15274  ; 
Dennehy,  15571-2  ; Bradshaw,  16442-4  ; Fed- 
low,  20322-7  ; Browne,  20649-51 ; Mahaffy, 
25198. 

Centres  for — Powell,  15136—8  ; Lally,  16900— 

6 ; Perry,  17310-4 ; Rev.  J.  Cojirtenay  Clarke, 
17368  ; Dewar,  19878  ; Spence,  20510,  20529  ; 
Browne,  20649  ; M'Menamin,  21045-8  ; Mac- 
rae, 21715-20,  21927,  21936-7  ; Guthbertson, 
22993,  22995-7;  Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23128- 
34,  23189  ; Macdonald,  23781,  23870-6  ; Mac 
Creanor,  25377  ; Moore,  25556-7. 

Literary  training  a necessary  preliminary  to — 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15152  ; Patterson,  21261. 
Drawing  in  connection  with— 14700, 
14713-7,  14785-6,  14804-7  ; Burke,  15030-2, 
15058-65,  15075-7;  T.  J.  Alexander,  ■, 
E J.  Murray,  Dennehy,  15416, 15480-3, 
15486-7  ; Gamble,  15594-5,  15668-72  ; Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyei-,  16547,  16570,16634-6  ; 
Lord  Monieagle,  16736-7  ; Pem-y,  17258-9, 
17299—300  ; Re^i.J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17432; 
Kelly,  17816-7;  Cryan,  17957-8  ; Sweeney, 
18532,  18552-7  ; Brown,  18921-5  ; Ward, 
19120-2;  Busby,  19675  ; Deioar,  19870-3, 
iWm-bZ  ■,  Dalton,  20074-5,  20107,20132- 
40  ; Pedlow,  20273-8  ; Spe:nce,  20456 ; Browne, 
20640—2 ; Cargin,  20994  ; M‘ Alenamin, 
21045-8;  Aitken,  21333-4;  Jerome  Wallace, 
21502-4  ; Malcolm,  21568-9,  21611  ; Macrae, 
21733-6,  21924-6;  Graham,  22002-4,  22045- 
6;  Scougal,  22549  ; Korwell,  23439-41  ; Kerr, 
23538-9,  23612-8  ; Low,  23679-84  ; Calder, 
23925  ; Doherty,  24179,  24238-43  ; Peyton, 


■Manuai,  Is.struction — continued. 

24759-60,  24880;  Tristram,  ] Moore, 

25409,  25144-6  ; Barrett,  26147. 

Educational  nature  of — Gogarty,  14699  ; Burke, 
15054;  Dennehy,  15484-90;  Perry,  17282— 

90  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17422-5;  Cryan, 
17957-8;  18367-72  ; Brown,  18910- 

56  ; Ward,  19113-9  ; Busby,  1966C-8,  19679, 
19685-92,  19733  ; Spence,  20452-6;  Eardle.y, 
20898-9;  Cargin,  20991-5;  PatJersewi, 21263- 
8,  21283;  Aitken,  21329  ; Macrae,  21724-5, 
21786,  21798-9  ; Gray,  21948-54;  Graham, 
22080-4  ; Ogilvie,  22850-1  ; Cuthbertson, 
23099-108  ; Korwell,  23442-3  ; Duncan, 
23455  ; Kerr,  23517-23,  23533-8,  23606-7  ; 
Low,  23656-61,  23685-7,  23705,  23743  ; 
Macdonald,  23851-6  ; Calder,  23900-4,  23926- 
8 ; Tarbat,  23966-72  ; Peyton,  24899- 
909  ; Rev.  J.  d/.  Hamilton,  25012-24 ; Tris- 
tram, 250G3,  25163-7,  25178-84  ; Barrett, 
26157-8. 

As  a basis  for  tecliuical  education — Ward, 
i9084-7, 19141-2 ; Macrae,  21749-50,  21843- 
4 ; Ogilvie,  22845-9  ; Low,  23669-71,  23711-4. 
By  ordinary  or  special  teacher — Gogarty,  14755- 

7 ; Burke,  15084-6  ; T.  J.  Alexander,  15186  ; 

J)ennehy,  15416;  Bateman,  15981  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16551-2  ; Perry,  17294,  17305- 
14  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17307- 
72,  17387  ; Kelly,  17748-9  ; Cryan,  17959  ; 
d/ora»,  18614;  Brown,  ■,  Monsignor 
Bymie,  19291-6,  19302-8,  19387-94 
19736-7  ; Dewar,  19874-6  ; Patterson,  21278- 
83;  Macrae,  21681.  21713-4,  21787-91, 

21871-3,  21928-33  ; Graham,  22001-7, 

22OIO-2’,  22095-115  ; S.  M'C.  M^irray, 
22134-6;  Scougal,  22538-41  ; Cuthbertson, 
22995,  23025-7  ; Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23135- 

8 • Norwell,  23435-49  ; Duncan,  23476-80  ; 
Kerr,  23612  ; Low,  23672-9  ; Elliot,  2375’5- 
8,  23762-4  ; Colder,  23925. 

Necessity  of  teachers’  belief  in  — Gogarty, 
14727-8  ; Burke,  15034  ; .1/osi  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dwyer,  16544-5. 

Pupils  of,  subsequent  career  of — See  Pupils. 

Age  of  pupils  in — Ennis,  14571-4 ; Gogarty, 
14703-4,  14765-6;  Gamble,  15589-94  ; A'eWy, 
17776-7,  17798-806  ; Siveeney,  18547-9  ; 
Busby,  19685-8,  19710-5  ; 19877-8; 

Jerome  Wallace,  21497-9,  21510-1  ; Malcolm, 
21605-10;  2Iacrae,  21706,  21771  ; Graham, 
219S6,  21993-5,  22024-32  ; S.  M'C.  Murray, 
22137-8  ; Ogilvie,  22820-1  ; Cuthbertson, 
22993-4  ; Kerr,  23512-6,  23608-11. 

Preferred  to  science — Kerr,  23-540—2,  (See  also 
Science  Instruction,  preferred  to  Manual 
Instruction). 

Course  in — Gogarty,  14696—8,  14713-7,  14740, 
14745-55,  14789-98,  14802-7  ; Demiehy, 
15529-41  ; Macrae,  21725—32,  21854-7  ; 
Gmham.  22059-72  ; S.  M'C.  Murray,  22139- 
40,  22154-5 ; Scougal,  22524,  225-55-60  ; 
Ouilvie,  22852-8 ; Korifell,  23438-41  ; Duncan, 
23452-4,  23473-5  ; Kerr,  23518-20,  23612-8 ; 
Low,  23679-84  ; Mvore,  25426,  25446. 
HooXstox— Gogarty,  14705,  14736-9,  14747-9, 
14751,  14753,  14766-7,  14794-8;  Jerome 
Wallace,  21499-500 ; Macrae,  21742-4,  2 1795- 
7 - Orav,  21974-6  ; Scougal,  22559-60  ; Geo.  W. 
Mexander,  23133-4  ; Kerr,  23513-6,  23609- 

£v  Swedish  ^loyd  — Dennehy,  15499-501; 

Gamble,  15728-9  ; Macrae,  21726-32,  2l79_2-7. 
In  Rural  Schools — Skeffington,  14440-51,  i 4502- 
6 ■ Landers,  14628—36  ; 14641—4,  14677—9, 

■,  Gogarty,  14723-6, 14743, 14756-7  ; 
Dennehy,  15567-73  ; Bradshaw,  16420-5, 
16442-4,  16451-2,  16467-9  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Dwyer,  165J0-3,  16639-50;  Lord  Mmit- 
eagle,  16G90,  16724-5  ; Drislane,  16812; 
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Lynskey,  17195;  Ferry,  17294,  17308, 

1 < 325—6  ; Re%K  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17365—6 ; 
MacLoghlin,  18500-1  ; Browne,  20649-51  ; 
■Jerome  Wallace,  21505-9 ; 24884-9; 

in  Cashel  National  School,  County  Galway— 
Kelly  (entire  evidence),  17712-819.  (See  also 
Introduction  of,  approved,  and  Teachers’  atti- 
tude towards). 

In  Newtown  School,  Waterford  — Ennis, 
14581-5,  14588-9,  14608-14. 

In  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Lismore 

Gogarty  ^entire  evidence),  14694-815. 

In  Swiss  Schools  — Ennis,  14579,  14603-7 
14615-20;  Burges,  19738-9. 

In  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools Arch- 

deacon Hamilton,  16754-62;  Drislane,  16812, 
16817,  16843-51;  Lally,  16893-8,  16950-4; 
Lynskey,  17195—8  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke 
17413-5  ; Kelly,  17738-9,  17768-71,  17790-1, 
17810-3;  Cryan,  17926-31  ; Doyle,  18275-6 
18341-4;  Brown,  18865-6,  19012-7;  Ward, 
19058-68;  Monsignor  Byrne,  19292-4,  19298, 
19346-9,  19356-67  ; Magill,  19639;  Fcdlow, 
20336-7  ; Browne,  20643-51 ; Ryan,  26236-6. 

In  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  in 
Scotland  — Gra/iam,  22009-13;  Cutkbertson, 
23106-8  ; Low  (entire  evidence),  23627-749  ; 
Elliot,  23750-66;  Macdonald,  23767-79, 
23781-4,  23826-9,  23891-2  ; Colder,  23893- 
904;  T’ar^at,  23957-72. 

In  Scotland— 21324-6,  21330-4 ; Jerome 
Wallace,  21497-563  ; Malcolm,  21566-615; 
Macrae,  21675-799,  21809-13,  21818-36 
21843-4,  21852-76,  21882-5,  21897-909’ 
21919-37;  21942  - 59,  21974  - 6’ 

21981  - 3;  Graham,  21984  - 2127; 
S.  M'C.  Murray,  22134-55  22199-21l’ 

22240-1,  22255-8,  22264-74;  Bcouqal, 

22519-24,  22549-60,  22577-83  22618-22 
22643-8,  22656-7,  22669-86,  22691-702- 
Blair,  22705-10,  22750-3;  Cuthhertsm, 

2299.3-7,  23014-8,  23025-7,  23037,  23067-8 
23090-116;  Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23128-39’ 
23145-6,  23219-22  ; Nwwell,  23435-49  ) 
Duncan,  23450-86  ; Kerr,  23512-23  23533- 
42,  23552-5,  23605-16  ; Low  (entire  evidence), 
2.3627  — 749  ; Elliot,  23750-36  ; Macdonald, 
23767-84,  23826-  39,  23c51-6,  23870-6 
23891-2 ; Colder,  23893-904,  23924-30  ■ 

Tan-bat,  23957-72. 

Training  teachers  in,  necessity  of  — Jerome 
Wallace,  21509,21539. 

Training  teachers  in,  under  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Tjistitute — Jerome  Wallace  21545 
21554-63. 


Training  teachers  in,  method  ol— Gogarty,  14756- 
60,  14814;  Burke,  15032-4,  15074,  15086-7; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15186-8  ; DwJwAy,  15416-8, 
15491-2  ; Gamble,  15719 ; Bateman,  15980-2  ’; 
Joyce,  16175-6  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer 
16570;  Lally,  168S2-91,  16900-3;  Pei-i-y, 
17302-5  ; Rev.  J.  C<mrlenay  Clarke,  17373- 
7,  17391,  17450-2,  17476-9  ; Kelly  17744- 
6,  17748-9;  Doyle,  18275-6  ; MacLoghlin, 
1849(-  501  ; Moran,  18608  - 16  , Cryan 
17959,  18816-8;  Brown,  19013-5;  Mon- 
signor  Byrne,  19291-6,  19368,  19387-94; 
Dewar,  19875  ; Patterson,  21272:  Teeqan, 
2.3986-8;  Doherty,  24414;  24762-7  ; 

Tristram,  25088,  25191-4 ; JbAnsow,  25962-s) 
Tj'aining  teachers  of,  in  Scotland— iliilibert  21324 
21330-1;  21352-4,  21415-6,  21564-5 ; Jerome 
Wallace,  21539-49,  21551  -8  ; Macrae, 

21866-7  ; Graham,  22006-12,  22043,  22095- 
101,22116-27  ; Scougal,  22692-4,22699-700; 
Norwell,  23437,  23444-9;  Duncan,  23481-6. 
(See  also  Traiking  Colleges.) 

Introduction  of,  approved;  advantages  of 

Thomas,  14275-6  ; Ennis,  Uoll Gogarty, 


Manual  Instruction — contimued. 

14723—6,  14743—4  ; Barter,  14858—9  ; Ludlow 
Beamish,  14907;  Burke,  15030-31,  15075; 
Powell,  15107-9;  E.  J.  Murray,  15388; 
Dennehy,  15483-90,  15578-9;  Gamble,  15668- 
73;  Bateman,  16065  ; Joyce,  16281-2;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer,  16634-6,  16645-50 ; 
17058-67  ; Perry,  17250-9, 17282-90,  17295- 
300, 17314, 17323—4;  Rev.  -T.  Courtenay  Clarke 
17365, 17378-9, 17501, 17517;  17538- 

42,  17604-6,  17626-7;  Kelly,  17736-7  ; 
Cryan,  18118-20 ; Sweeney,  18543-6,  18584-7; 
Moran,  18644-8,  18708-13;  Quin,  19194-5; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19291-6, 19302-8, 19384-6; 
Forbes,  19420,  19440-6,  19487-95,  19522; 
Bushy,  19666-9,  19679,  19685-92  ; Burges, 
19734-7  ; Dewar,  19870,  19947-53;  Dalton, 
20070-3,  20085,  20106-7,  20196;  Spence; 
20450-6  ; Browne,  20632,  20639-51,  20794  ; 
Eardley,  20860-7,  20889-90,  20969-70  , 

Patterson,  21274-83,  21283,  21298  ; Maerae, 
21753-7,  21810-3  ; S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22199- 
204,  22264-74;  Scougal,  22656-7  ; Ogilvie, 
22815,  22820-1,  2284.5-9;  Kerr,  23540-2; 
Doherty,  24177-83,  24188-91,  24334,  24345- 
6;  Peyton,  24760;  Rec.  M.  Hamilton, 
25012  ; Tristram,  25061-5  ; MacCreanor, 
25375-7  ; Mooi-e,  25423-5, 25495-500 ; Purser, 
25684-7  ; Barrett,  26142-3,  26157-64. 
Introduction  of,  approved  of  in  Town  Schools  — 
Landers,  14635,  14666;  Dennehy,  15412, 
15438—42  ; Most  Reo.  Dr.  O'  Dwyer,  16540—3  ; 
Ijord  Monteagle,  16701  16752  ; Drislane, 

16812,  16860-2. 

Introduction  of,  opposed — Magill,  19551-2 
19566,  19622-5,  19640-58.  ’ 

Introduction  of,  difficulties  of,  and  means  of 
overcoming — Thomas,  14276,  14324-8  j 

Landers,  \i6Z4-5 ; Burke,  15H32-3,  15081-3  ; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15173,  15183-6,  15216-s) 
15256—1  ; Smith,  15273—6;  Dennehy,  15412—4 
15464-5,  15491-502,  15529-44,  15571-3’ 

15583-4;  Gamble,  15589-603,  15668,  15717- 
23,  ^51‘i6-2  ; Bateman,  loWiH  ; Joyce,  J6194- 
! ; Bradshaw,  16484—95 ; Archdeacon  Hamilton 
16754-9, ) 6706-7, 16775-9  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay 
Clarke,  17365-9,  17411-5,  17502;  Kelly 
1(743  ; Ci-yan,  17926-49,  18083-4;  Brown, 
18888-90;  .Magill,  19551-2,  19566;  Busby, 
19680-1,  19690-2  ; Dewar,  19870-4;  Beatty, 
2030/— / 3 ; Gargin,  2<  991— 5,  21003;  Patterson, 
21251-62,21269-71,21275  ; Jerome  Wallace, 
21506-8,  2I5I2-7,  21533-6  ; Maorae,  21786- 
7 ; Gray,  21974-6;  P.  M'C.  Murray,  22154-5  ; 
Duncan,  23471-3;  Doherty,  24188,  24222-34, 
24413;  Peyton,  24771-3;  Mahafy,  25190; 
Moore,  25423-6;  Purser,  25687,'  25716-20- 
Baxrett, 26144.  ’ 

Introduction  of,  should  be  compulsory — Gogarty 
1^711-2,  14727-9,  1481 1-  ) ; Burke,  15003-5  ; 
T.  J.  Alexander,  15186,  15219-22  15246 
15256-7;  Welply,  17604-6;  Kelly,  17736-7  ) 
Sweeney,  18543-6  ; Moran,  18608-16  ; Aitken 
21565  ; Macrae,  21707,  21783. 

Should  be  gradual— Pj/ric,  15073-4;  E.  J. 
Murray,  15351-4  ; Bateman,  16981  ; Joyce, 
16183-6  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16563-72, 
16638,  16645—50  ; Doyle,  18364—6;  Dewar, 
19870-5  ; Browne,  20618-9,  20712-4;  Patter- 
son, 21276—7,  21298  ; Macrae,  21684  ; Scougal, 
22524;  Tristram,  25094;  Mahafiy,  25191, 
Modification  of  curnculinn  for—  Skeffington, 
14547-63  ; Landers,  14680-8  ; Gogarty 
14719-21  ; Burke,  1506.5-72,  15078-So) 

15092;  Powell,  15109—13;  T.  ./.  .\lexander, 
1.5152-8;  Smith,  15273,  16297-9,  15307-20  ; 
E.  J.  Murray,  15350,  15367-72  ; Dennehy, 
15551-5  ; Gamble,  15589,  15598-602,  16675- 
6,  15720-4  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15873- 
6;  Bateman,  15938-9;  Joyce,  16175-6, 
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Manual  Instruci’ion — continued. 

16192-9,  16221-3;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16639—44  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16754-7, 
16775-81  ; Lynskey,  17109-15,  17133-8, 

17149-63,  17166-9  ; 17256,  17324; 

Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17360-5, 17380—1, 
17404-9;  Welply,  17564-7,  17604-8,  17651- 
9 ; Kelly,  17738-42,  17782-9 ; Cryan, 

17922-49,  18085-93.  18163-5  ; Doyle,  18239- 
55,  18336-8,  18417-26  ; MacLoghlin, 

18442-4  ; Moran,  18741-2,  18749-52;  .Srouw, 
18926-56;  Ward,  19040-2;  Quin,  19264-9; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19291-2,  19298,  19357  ; 
Forhes,  19420-7,  19434-5  ; 19670-2  ; 

Dewar,  19870-7  ; Dalton,  20086—8;  Pedlow, 
20297-301;  Browne,  29710-2;  Malcolm, 
21602 ; Macrae,  21882-4  ; Graham,  21987-92, 
22039-42  ; S.  MC.  Murray,  22154-5,  22266- 
74;  Scougal,  22648;  Geo.  W.  Alexander, 
23219-22  ; Duncan,  23467-79  ; Kerr,  23540- 
2,  23552-5  ; Doherty,  24183,  24244-51 ; 
Tristram,  25066,  25087. 

(See  also  Handicraft  and  Woodcarving). 

Mathejiatical  Subjects  ; 

Sec  Science  Instruction. 


Model  Schools  : 

Skeffington,  14409-13,  14431-40,  14523  >' 

Colthurst,  14824—6 ; E.  J.  Murray,  15397  > 
Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17374—7,  17395—400’ 
17455-7,  17476-81,  17492-530;  Moran, 

18654—62;  Mayill,  19573—4  ; Dalton,  20167- 
8 ; Pedlow,  20277-81  ; Beatty,  20377-9  ; 
Barbour  (entire  evidence),  20549-618 ; 
Eardley,  20867. 

(See  also  Science  Instruction). 

Music  i 

T.  J.  Alexander-,  15167-9, 15186  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dwyer,  16679  ; Busby,  19680—1;  Cargin, 
20990 ; Kerr,  23624-5  ; Macdonald,  23821  ; 
Mahaffy,  25301-4  ; Strange,  25836-7. 


N 

National  Schools  ; 

Curriculum  and  time  table  in,  and  modification 
suggested — Landers,  14634,  14668,  14673-4; 
Dennehy,  15574-7  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15751- 
4,  15832—5,  15880—9;  Bateman,  15931—9, 
15948-51,  15970;  Joyce,  16138-78,  16204-5, 
16237-87  ; Bradshaw,  16417-9  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16555-7,  16611-26,  16627-8. 
16677-8 ; Zorc7  Monteagle,  16&99  ; Archdeaco?i 
Hamilton,  16753-83  ; Drislane,  16840-51  ; 
Lynskey,  17166-9,  17206-15,  17237-41  ; 
Perry,  17291-301  ; Rev.  J.  Coiirtenay  Clao-kr, 
17472-4  ; 17564— 8 ; Hannon,  17858  ; 

Cryan,  18044-9;  Doyle,  18294-7,  18406-7  ; 
MacLoghlin,  185)2-3;  Moran,  18834-6, 
Brown,  18858-64,  18870-5,  18883-6 

18979-81.  18998,19032-4;  Ward,  19072-3, 
19103—31,  J91.38— 52;  Monsignor  Byrne 
19369-86,  19405-15  ; Fwbes,  19464-7 

19487-95,  19521  ; Magill,  19541-52,  19568 
19610-25,  19628-58  ; Dewar,  19883-5, 

19921-81,  19988-92  ; Dalton,  20112-151  ; 
Pedlow,  20342-4;  Beatty,  20357-61,  20381-5, 
20395-106;  Spence,  20440-1,  20461-3, 

20482-91  ; Brmmie,  20791  ; Eardley, 

20983-6  ; Cargin,  20988-9,  2 1 003-1 3 ; 

Rowan,  21128-32,  21205-6  ; Patterson, 

21237-61  ; Doherty,  24203;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hamilton,  24971-3;  Tristram,  25039-01, 

26090;  Moha^y,  25267-73;  Purser,  25688; 
Stronge,  25811-2,  25P64-71. 


National  Schools — continued. 

Objects  and  character  of  programme  in  — 
Landers,  14675— 6;A'mtt/t,  15321—32  ■, Dennehy, 
15524-8  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16516-20, 
16556-8,  16601-3,  16620-6  ; Lord  Monteagle, 
16690,  16731—3  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton, 

16768-81;  Rev.J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17359-60, 
17433-41  ; Hannon,  17862  ; Sweeney,  1S540— 

I,  18562-3;  Broion,  18874,  18885-9, 

18912—6,  18936,  18953-6  ; Monsignor  Byrne, 
19369-86  ; Magill,  19610-25,  19640-58, 
Bv.rges,  19844-6;  Dalton.  20040-2,  20096; 
20112-26  ; Beatty,  20372  ;'  Spence,  20424-40, 
20461-3,  20537-0  ; .flrow/ie,  20630-2,  20753 
-64,  20791-5;  Carr/in,  20988-9,  21003-13, 
21023  ; M'-Menamin,  21079  ; Rowan,  21208- 
11;  Patterson,  21289  ; Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton, 
25011--'6  ; Mahaffy,  25225  ; Moore,  25544-5. 

Text  Books  used  in—Skeffngton,  14552; 
Burke,  15094  ;PoweK,  15111  ',T.  J.  Alexander, 
15158, 15212-0  ; Smith,  15272 ; E.  J.  Murray, 
15399-403  ; Dennehy,  15430-2,  15444-5, 
15449-51,15454,  15576-7;  Gamble,  15636-47; 
Bateman, 1595i— 7 ; Bu7-kitt, 16328— i,  16331—2, 
16337—41,  16378—9,  16403—4  ; Bradshaw, 
16428-31,  16475-9  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16524-7,  16534,  16.546,  16652-5  ; Lord 
Monteagle.,  16688-90,  16720-1, 16729,  16746- 
51 ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16773—4,  16800—2; 
Lynskey.  17240—1  : Rev.  J.  Courisnay  Clai-ke, 
17392-4  ; Welply, 17577-88, 17640-7, 17671- 
5;  Kelly,  17747, 17779-80  ; flanKOM,  17824-6, 
17868-71,  17916-21  ; Cryan,  17937-42, 

17949,  18046-7,  18052-4,  18077-83,  18094- 
100,  18143-56,  18170-80;  18306-8, 

18375-6,18383-5  ^Sweeney,  18558—61  Moran, 
18714-20, 18752-5  ;.5rowrta,  18907-9,18940-4, 
18998,  19028-31;  Ward,  19Ui-7  ■,  Quin, 
19174,  19232-42,  19281-2  ; Monsigncr  Byrne, 
19370;  Forbes,  19462-3;  Bui-ges,  19761-2, 
19767;  Dewar,  19916-20;  Beatty,  20396- 
406  ; Browne,  20632,  20087—91  ; Eardley, 
20837-45,  20964^5;  Patterson,  21241,-3; 
MacCreanor,  25341—3;  Moore,  25462—6,25565 ; 
Stronge,  25895-7. 

Text  Books  used  in,  National  Education  Board’s 
Regulations  as  to — T.  J.  Alexander,  15206—11, 
15248-51  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16800-2; 
Doyle,  18412—4;  Brown,  19028—31  ; Quin, 
19281  ; Browne,  20697-8. 

Programme  in,  choice  of — Skeffngton,  14537-9; 
Powell,  15124-30,  15146 ; 15314—20; 

Magill,  19563  ; Mahaff}/,2527\-2. 

Programme  in,  alternatives  recommended — 
Powell,  15123-30,  15146;  Beatty,  20357-61, 
20386-8. 

Special  lectui'es  in,  suggested — Mahaffy, 25217— 21, 
Defects  of  system  as  to — Most  Rev.  Dr  O'  Dwyer, 
16532,  16643-4,  16651. 

Insufficiency  of  teachers  in — Rev.  J.  Cowtenay 
Clarke,  17404-5;  Doyle,  18248,  18393-9; 
Ward,  19040-4,  19065-7;  Deioar,  19883-9' 
Spence,  20457,  20497-500, 

Pupils  in,  cost  of,  and  in  Model  Schools,  compared 
— Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17503-.30. 
Amalgamation  of  small,  suggested  — Pwser 
25757-64. 

Classification  of,  proposed  — Dewar,  20015-9; 

Pedlo7v,  20338  ; Eardley,  20976. 

Librai-ies  and  Museums  in  connection  wit)’.— - 
See  School  Museums  and  Collections. 

Evening — See  Evening  and  Continuation 
Schools. 

Girls’coursein— Dr.  O' Dwyer.  16511—7 
16553-5,  16613-26, 16629-32,  16667-74;  Am 

J.  Court&nay  Clarke,  17365-6  ; Wdply,  17(i(;3- 
7;  Cryan,  18122-42  ; Quhi.  19279-2  ■,  Mon- 

3L 
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National  Schools — contimied. 

signor  Byme,  19291  ; Spence,  20482-91  ; 
Browne,  20644—6,  20664,  20692—3  ; Doherty, 
24196,  24334-5,  24365-6  j 21774-5. 

Infant— Ifarrf,  19076-7  ; Beyton,  24803-15 

Mixed — Dennehy,  15429—30;  Miss  Spring  Rice, 
15792-800;  Bateman,  16011-6,  16047-9, 
16067-73  ; Macrae,  21886-9  ; Miss  Wright, 
22794-5  : Miss  Paterson,  23291,  23375-9, 
23407-11. 

Rural — groiipingof  classesin — Skeffi,ngton,\i5?>'i)-, 
Doyle,  18280-i,  18319-38, 18398-400;  Forbes, 
19496-9,19502-4  ; Dewar,  19876,19982  ; 
courses  for — MostRev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16521-2, 
16525-7,  Lynskey,  \n\A-%0  ■,  Magill,  19610- 
25  ; Dewar,  19876  ; encouragement  of,  in 
Scotland,  by  grants  to — Aitken,  21325-6. 

Seaboai'd — Lynskey,  17126,  17149-52,  17248  ; 
Rev  J.  Coiwtenay  Clarke,  17378-9,  17440-5  ; 
Welply,  17556-63,  17680-7  ; 19594, 

19612. 

Town — courses  for — Dennehy,  15412;  Batema/n, 
16008  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dtoyer,  16513 
16621-2,  16547-9  ; Daily,  17047-52  ; Moran, 
18825-33  ; Magill,  19593-6, 19612-25, 19628- 
38,  19646—58  ; Burges,  19763—4;  Dewar, 

19964-6  ; Dalton,  20246  ; Browne,  20665, 
20713  ; M'Mmoimin,  21033,  21077. 

Vested  aud  Non-Vested,  as  regards  school 
farms— 19174,  19260-2. 


Needlework  : 

Bradshaw,  16436;  Moran,  18671-8  ; Dohes-ty, 
24191  ; Rev  J.  M.  Hamilton,  24974-5  ; 
Ti-istram,  25045  ; in  Munster  Dairy  School — 
Barter,  14481-3,  14900-1  ; Teachers  of,  in- 
sufficiency of  tests  for — T.  J.  Alexander, 
15171-3. 

Ordinary  and  Industrial,  distinguished  and  com- 
pared— Skeffington,  14402, 14456-8, 14467-70, 
14477;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15174-82. 

Time  for — Skeffington,  14406,  14475-7,  14510, 
145i3-5  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15828,  15924-6  ; 
.Satewian,  15948;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Dwyer,  16627— 
8 ; Rev  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17406—7  ; 
Welply,  17593—5,  17658—60  ; Moran,  18672—4, 
18794-5,  18800,  18819-25;  Quin,  19174, 
19273—4;  Magill,  19565;  Spence,  20442—5  ; 
Browne,  20653—4,  20795;  M‘Menamin,  21038; 
Patterson,  21233-°i:  S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22191-4; 
Scougal,  22545  ; Miss  Stevenson,  22879-82, 
22923-9  ; Miss  Paterson,  23364,  23397-403  ; 
Doherty,  24313-20  ; Peyton,  24783-5  ; .fiav.  J. 
M.  Hamilton,  24962-4  ; Mahaffy,  25206—7  ; 
25253  ; Purser,  25722. 

Programme  in — T.  J.  Alexander,  15171-2  ; 
Smith,  15259  ; Miss  Spring  Rice,  15814-5, 
15828-30,  15832-4,  15866-9,  15877-80, 

15903—4,  15924— 6 ; ilrisZajia,  16850;  Welply, 
17658-62  ;iIfomn,  18819-21  ; Spence,  20441  ; 
Eardley,  20853,  20935—40  ; Miss  Stevenson, 
22882-4,  22928-31;PeytoK,  24785-8,  24849- 
51 ; Rev  J.  M.  Hamilton,  24972-3,  24986-7  ; 
Tristram,  2507.’)-6,  25091,  25116-7  ; 

Mahafy,  25204-7,  25210-1,  25229-30, 

2525i-6,  25305-11  ■, Purser,  25721-3,25739- 
46. 

Examiriation  of  Pupils  in,  discussed — T.  J. 
Alexander,  15171;  Smith,  15259  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16672-4, 16684;  Welply,  17706- 
11  ; Ogilvie,  22829—30 ; Miss  Stevenson, 
22882,  22888,  22894-8,  22901-3  ; Mahaffy, 
25211-6,  25231-2,  25257-8,  25264,  25299- 
302,  25314-20  ; Stronge,  25809-10,  25832-5. 
Teaching  of,  necessity  and  educational  value  of — 
Mosl  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16511-2,  16573-9, 
16603;  Cryan,  18116-7;  Magill,  19556-9; 
Rev.  j.  M.  Hamilton,  25014—26;  Tristram, 
25056. 


Needlework — continued. 

Encouragement  of,  means  of — Smith,  15259, 
15337—41  ) Miss  Spring  Rice,  15810, 15816—25, 
15831;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer,  16673-4; 
Bushy,  19673  ; 21032,  21074—6. 

Mental  ability  of  Pupils  in — T.  J.  Alexander,. 
15192,  15234-9;  Ward,  19062,  19132-8; 
Broume,  20644. 

Materials  and  fuuds  for,  provision  of — Skeffington, 
14512;  J/tss  Spring  Rice,  15757—8,  15902; 
Moran,  18795-9  ; Browne,  20654 ; Miss  Stevevr- 
son,  22883-7 ; J/m  Pateo-son,  23322-5,  23380- 
96.  23404-6;  25207-9. 

In  Mixed  Schools. — See  National  Schools, 
Mixed, 

In  Scotland — S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22179-80, 
22191-8,  22252-4;  Scougal,  22544-8;  Miss 
Stevenson,  22877-88,  22894-8,  22901-3, 

22923-31  ; Miss  Paterson,  23321-5,  23333-7  ; 
Calder,  23909-14. 

Net-jiknding  ; 

Lynskey,  17149—52,  17196—8  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay 
'Clarke,  17378  ; Welisly,  17556-63,  17680-7. 


O 

Object  Lessons  ; 

Thomas,  14275,  14280-1,  14314-6,14347-50  ; 
Skeffington,  14414  : Bv/rke,  15050  ; Bateman, 
15934,  16037—8,  16125-6  ; Lord  Monteagle, 
16738-43  ; Joyce,  16158-61;  Lolly,  17058- 
61  ; Welply,  17624-5  ; Moran,  18790-3  ; 
Brown,  18901-2,  18910-4;  Ward,  19103-20, 
19127  ; Monsignor  Byimc,  19382  ; Bushy, 
19704-9  ; Dalton,  20064-5,  20084,  20119-26, 
20194-202  ; Browne,  20670-2,  20701-4, 

20715-8  ; Cargin,  20989,  21023  ; S.  M^C. 
Murray,  22158-67;  Scougal,  22562-4;  Kerr, 
23543—5  ; Macdonald,  23818—20  ; Calder, 
23931-2 ; Doherty,  24178,  24197-203, 24204- 
5,  24368-70,  24392-7  ; Peyton,  24746-58, 
24832-3,  24843,24937-8;  Tristram,  25118- 
9 ; Cole,  26099-100  ; Hartley,  26248. 

(See  also  Science  Instruction  ; and  Training 
Colleges,  Object  Lessons  and  Science  Instruc- 
tion in). 


P 

Penmanship  : 

See  Weiting. 

Physical  Exercises  : 

See  Calisthenics. 

Poultry-keeping  : 

Dennehy,  15428-30,  15576—7  ; Hannon,  17857  ; 
Monsignor  Byrne,  19291,  19298,  19302-4, 
19359-62,  19412-3  ; Rowan,  21111-2. 

Pupils  : 

Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17392;  Welply, 
17676-7  ; half-timers — Dalton,  20215—7  ; Low, 
23641-4,  23704  ; Calder,  23939-47  ; literary 
efficiency  of  boys  and  girls  compared — Skeffing- 
ton, 14507-9;  Ward,  19132-40;  Broume, 
20644  ; method  of  teaching,  suggested — Kerr, 
23522-32,  23545-50,  23588-91,  23622-5; 
training  conver.sational  powers  of — Beatty, 
20400-6 ; want  of  reasoning  power  in — 
Burkitt,  16319. 

Ages  of — Brown,  18854-7,  18982-95  ; Ward 
19045-6  ; 19053-5  ; Quin,  19175-81  ; 19204- 
5 ; Monsignor  Byrne,  19326-7 ; Burges,  19824- 
9;  Dewar,  19968-79;  Dalton,  20111-2; 
Spence,  20430 ; Cargin,  20991,  21008  ; Aitken, 
21340-6;  Miss  Brander,  22368-70,  22397. 
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Pupils  • -continued. 

Classification  of — Skej^ngton,  14569  ; Derinehy, 
154G9;  Doyle,  18280-1,  18319-38,  18398- 
400;  Brown,  18998-9002;  Forbes,  19496-9, 
19502-4;  Dewar,  19876,  19982  ; Dalton, 
20167-8,  20176-80;  Peyton,  24753;  Purser, 
25717-8. 

Classification  of,  in  Scotland — S.  M'C.  Murray, 
22182-5,  22252-4,  22336-41  ; Miss  Brander, 
22402-12 ; Scouyal,  22528-32,  22633-6, 

22641-3  ; Tait,  22976-81. 
r.  Encouragement  of,  by  prizes  and  certificates — 
Mae.Loghlin,  18469-70,  18514;  Sweeney, 

18550,  18576-81  ; Quin,  19287-90;  Magill, 
19573-4;  Rowan,  21114;  Aitken,  21326  ; 
Gray,  21970-3;  Guthbertson,  23003,  23117- 
20. 

Subsequent  career  of  — Goyarty,  14799-801  ; 
Joyce,  16304-5;  .Srowi, '18977-8 ; S.  M‘C. 
Murray,  22148  ; Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23145-6  ; 
Kerr,  23606-7,  23626. 

It 

Heading  : 

Examination  in  — T.  J.  Alexander,  15158, 
15254  ; Gryan,  17989—90  ; Beatty,  20366-7. 
Books  for,  discussed — Gamble,  15636-47  ; Joyce, 
16240—1  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16773—4, 
16800-2  ; Lynskey,  17240-1 ; Gryan,  18094- 
100;  Moran,  18752-5  ; Ward,  19144-7; 
S.  d/‘C.  Murray,  22330-5. 

Books  for,  siiould  include  lessons  on  different 
subjects — Skeffington,  14522,  14552  ; Powell, 
15111  ; E.  J.  Murray,  15399-403  ; Dennehy, 
15454;  Gamble,  15634;  Bateman,  15954-8, 
15970,  16050-2,  16090-1  ; Joyce,  16308-13  ; 
Bradshaw,  16463 ; MacLoghlin,  18508—9 ; 
Eweeney,  18558;  Moran,  18714-20;  Dalton, 
20103  ; Browne,  20636-8,  20666-7,  20687-97, 
20730-7  ; Patterson,  21243  ; S.  M‘C.  Murray, 
S223S-9;  Scougal,  22649-55  ; Miss  Wright, 
22812-3  ; Kerr,  23592-6. 

Improved  regulations  as  to,  Smith,  15299  ; 
Bateman,  15928 ; Archdeacon  Hamilton, 
16795-9  ; Welply,  17568,  17693-9  ; Gryan, 
17935-9,  18046-8,  18085-100 ; Sweeney, 

18551,  18558-61;  Moran,  18719-20  ; Qxdu, 
19174,  19283-4  ; Forbes,  19430-3,  19468-77, 
19505-21  ; Dalton,  20145-51,  20191-2  ; 
Fedlow,  20299-301  ; Broxone,  20632 ; S.  M‘G. 
Murray,  22310—17. 

Teaching  of — Burke,  15080  ; Powell,  15111, 
15148  ; Gamble,  15676-81,  15686-9  ; Joyce, 
16240-1  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16760-4, 
16795-9;  Rev.  J.  Gourtenay  Clarke,  17360; 
Welply,  17633-9,  17651-7  ; Gryan,  17935-9  ; 
Doyle,  18248-53,  18327-32,  18373-6  ; 

Sweeney,  18542  ; Moran,  18714-20,  18751-5, 
18835-6  ; Brovm,  18907-9,  18938-46  ; 

Ward,  19144-7,  19150-2  ; 19232-6  ; 

Monsignor  Byrne,  19380;  Forbes,  19521, 
19916;  Beatty,  20411-3;  Barbour,  20602-4; 
Brovme,  20749-52  ; M‘Menamin,  21029  ; 
S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22330-5  ; Sco%tgal,i%?>^^-i0  ; 
Moore,  25559-64, 

Quality  of — Skeffington,  14480—2;  Dalton, 
20167-8;5ea«y,  20364-7,20391-2,  20411-13; 
R.  J.  Clwrke,  20540 ; Scougal,  22637-40, 
22667-8. 

Results  Fees  System  : 

In  relation  to  : — 

Agriculture — Powell,  15123,  15125-7,  15131 ; 
Dennehy,  15508-10,  Bateman,  16123-4; 
Burkitt,  16315-8,16327-32,  16362-5  ; Lord 
Monteagle,  16698,  16721—3,  16744  ; Gryan, 
18148-62  ; Moran,  18681  ; Ti-istram,  25172-5  ; 
Moore,  25418.  Slamial  Instruction — Burke, 
15033,  15065  15109,  15112-3 ; Joyce, 


Results  Fees  System — continued. 

16281-2  ; Do7jle,  18417-26.  Drawing— 

15033;  y.J'.  Alexander,  \ Welply,  17598-9 
Sweeney,  18527,  18562-70  ; Cargin,  20_99U. 
Kindergarten — Skejjington,  14408-13,  14528- 
9;  Powell,  15113-20;  T.  J.  Alexander, 
15247  ; Joyce,  ]6i7o-4;  Gargin,  20990. 
Needlework— 15259  ; Gargin,  20990. 
Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking — Smith, 
15262.  Arithmetic— Den«e/iy,  15434-6  ; 

Gamble,  15684-5;  Joyce,  16144-6;  Moran, 
18621-9  ; 18763-73  ; 'Porhes,  19517 ; Dalton, 
20165;  McKenna,  21090.  Geography  — 
Dennehy,  15452  ; Pedlow,  20344.  Grammar 
— Pedlow,  20344 ; M‘Kenna,  2 1090.  Industiial 
Scheme  — • Bateman,  16092-6.  Science  — 
Bradshavi,  16470—1  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
16599-600;  Feehan,  18220-3;  Dewar, 
20011-5,  20025-7.  Reading  — Archdeacon 
Hamilton,  16797-9  ; Forbes,  19508-21. 
Teachei-s’  attitude  towards — Bradshaw,  16420-3  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16591  — 600  ; 
Rowan,  21136—9. 

Extra  subjects,  payment  for — Dewar,  20038. 
Effects  of — Powell,  15123  ; Dennehy,  15466  ; 
Joyoe,  16187,  16204-5;  Lynskey,  17243-5; 
Wdply,  17568;  Moran,  18843-4;  Dewar, - 
20020-4  ; Dalton,  2U219-24  ; Fedlow, 
20345-54;  Beatty,  20357-20330;  Browne, 
20661-63,  20678-9,  20685-6  ; Rowan, 

21136-43,  21176-8,  21192-201,  21209-11  ; 
Tristram,  25096,  25105-6,  25132-52  ; 
Mahaffy,  25222-4,  25266-7  ; MacCreanor, 
25327-68,  25381-4,  25387-92  ; *lfoore, 

25479-83  ; Purser,  25765-71  ; Strange, 
25824-31. 

Modification  of,  necessary; — Burke,  15033  ; T. 
J.  Alexander,  15158—9  ; Dennehy,  15466-74, 
15551—5  ; Gamble,  15696,  15724-5  ; 

Burkitt,  16331—2  ; Bradshaw,  16453-60  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dxoyer,  16532  ; Lord 
Monteagle,  16698;  Drislane,  16814,  16818-21  ; 
Lynskey,  17202-15,  17243-5 ; Rm-y,  17263-6, 
17315-7  ; Reo.  J.  Cojo-tenay  Glarke, 
17487-91 ; Gryan,  18022-5,  18050-1  ; Feehan 
18225  ; Doyle,  18247 ; Sweeney,  18522, 
18578-9,  18591-607 ; Moran,  18685-93 ; 

Brown,  18981 ; Quin,  19286;  yionsignor  Byrne, 
19299-300  ; Magill,  19572,  19626-7  ; Dewar, 
20015-27  ; Dalton,  20167-8  ; Pedlow, 
20322-33;  Brovme,  20677 ; Caryia.  20990; 
Tristram,  25087,  25132-52  ; Maha^y, 

25211-2,  25311-4  ; MacGi-eanor,  25368-74, 
25385-6  ; Moore,  25457-9 ; Purser,  25782-3  ; 
Strange,  25812-23,  25873-81,  25898-9. 
Minimum  attendance  under — T.  J.  Alexander, 
15253-5  ; Dennehy,  15466,  15470-2, 

15555-9  ; Burkitt,  Drislane,  16818-21 ; 
Lynskey,  17127, 17172-4, 17203-15, 17234-5  ; 
Rev.  J.  Gourtenay  Glarke,  17480-91  ; 
Gryan,  17943-5,  18022-3,  18166-9  ; i5«J«eney, 
18591-607  ; Moran,  18688 ; Arowa,  19005-6; 
TFard,  19047-8  ; 19577-86  ; Pedlow, 

20331-3  ; Rowan,  21140. 

In  Scotland— 21325,  21336-8,  21392- 
5,  21405  ; Graham,  22014-23,  22085  ; S.  MG. 
Mum-ay,  22156,  22290  - 302,  22336  - 41  ; 
Scougal.  22599-604,  22619  -26,  22658-61  ; 
Galder,  23948-56. 

(See  also  Inspectors — Procedure  by.) 

S 

School  Attendance  ; 

In  rural  schools  — Landers,  14664—5,  14674  ; 
Dennehy,  15555-65;  Bateman,  15928  ; 
L^jnskey,  17102-9,  17190-2;  Gryam,  17934, 
18008-13  ; Doyle,  18241-3, 18248, 18283-90. 
18332-6,  184C7,  18410-1  ; MacLoghlin, 

18510-1. 
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School  Attendance — continued. 

In  Cookery  and  Agi-icultural  classes  in  Scotland 
-Aitken,  21334-6,  21339-49,  21373. 

Average  necessary  for  Assistant— 

15606;  Bateman,  15928,  15987-91,  16007 
16019-21,  16106-7  ; Doyle,  18288-9  ; Ward’ 
19056-7;  Bpence,  20457, 20525-6  ;M‘Menam^n’, 
21032;  Tristram,  25087;  iiuhaffy,  25196-6. 

Methods  ol  improving — compulsion  discussed 

Dennehy,  15470,  15560-5  ; Miss  Sprimj  Rice, 
15819  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16786-94  • 
Drislan‘>,  16817  ; Cryaii,  17943-5  ; Doy/e’ 
18290,  18296,  18333-6,  18410-11  ; Hv.eeiL’, 
18517—21,  18571  ; Moran,  18837-44  ; Brovni 
18982—95  ; Ward,  19045—6  ; Monsigivir  Byrne, 
19328  ; Browne,  20649-51  ; Rowan,  21133-5 
21164,  21188-9,  21202-4;  Gray,  21970-3; 
Gibson,  22358-61  ; Cuthbe^-lson,  23003  : 
Macdonald,  23859-61  \Ryan,  26215-7. 

Compulsory  Education  Actr—Ward,  19045-6  ; 
Busby,  19659-64  ;i>ence,  20450-1  ; iirowne,' 
2Q7x\>-‘6Q-,  Rowan,  21189;  Patterson,  21262 
21308-9  \ Macrae,  21846-7  ; Gray,  21977-80  ; 
Ca<A6erisiwt.23057-60;iow,  ‘iZ~‘P2-M<icdonald’ 
23773-6  ; Colder,  23928,  23937-47. 


School  Classes — size  of,  and  length  op  lessons  in  • 
Kerr,  23524-32,  23588-91. 

(See  also  Pupils.) 

School  Excuksions  pok  Educational  purposes  : 
Quin,  19173,  19206-13;  Dalton,  20119-27 
20131,  20245  ; Beatty,  20359-60  ; Browne 
20753-64  : Gillespie,  21424,  21433  ; Malcolm, 
21671-3  ; Robert  Wallace,  22493-5  ; Stronae 
25847-8.  ’ 


School  HoyBs  and  Sessions  ; 

Skeffington,  14554,  14562-3;  Powell,  15141; 
Miss  Spring  Rice,  15836-9  ; Bateman,  15928- 
31  : Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dviyer,  16615-7;  Lord 
Moiiteagle,  16699-700;  Archdeacon  Hamilton, 
16792-4  ; Drislone,  16829-32;  Lolly,  16950 
-4,  17016— 17030-4;  Lynskey,  I7I1I 
17133-7,  17159-63,  17216-9  Perry,  17327- 
30;  17564-7,  17589-96  ; 17609-15 

17630-3,  17651-7,  17680,  17700-1;  Kelly 
17767-8,  17785-9,  17810-3,  17818  ; //awwn’ 
17852-3,  17862,  17914-5  ; Cryan,  18028-33’ 
18086-93  ; 18241-3,  18246,  18401-4’ 

18417-21  ; MacLoghlin,  18442-4,  18479-84 
18515-6;  Moran,  18694-702,  18827-31 ’■ 
Ward,  19074-6, 19091-4, 19162-6; 

Byrne,  19292-4,  19298  ; Forbes.  19435,  19528 
-34  ; Magill,  19553-5,  19592-3  ; Burges 
19817-23;  Dalton,  20089-95,  20169-70- 
Barbour,  20605-9  ; Bn.wne,  20710-2;  Eardley 
20867  ; Cargin,  21014-20  ; Patterson,  21299 
306;  Doherty,  24413;  Fe-gton,  24898- 
' .Tristram,  25110-3  ; Mahaffy,  26196-8  25226 
-8,  25260-3  ; Purser,  25747-56;  Stronpe 
25800-8,25840-8,  25900;  26207-14’ 

26234,  26236-9.  ' ’ 


In  Scotland — Jerome  Wallace,  21515-8,  21544  - 
Malcolm,  21614;  Macrae,  21852-3,  2I8S1-2- 
S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22247-51 ; Miss  Brander 
22372,  22398;  Geo.  W.  Alexander,  23220-3’ 
25882-3. 

On  Saturday— 14559-62  ; Powell, 
15144-5;  Smith,  15273-4,  16307;  B.  J. 
Murray,  15367-72;  15396-7;  De^iehy, 

15583-4;  Miss  Spring  Rice,  15837,  15911, 
15922-3;  Batem.an,  15981-2  ; Joyce  16175- 
-6 ; Burkitt,  16368 ; Cryan,  17926-31  ; Do^/le 
18243,  18297,  18417—21  ; Moroni,  18748-9  ■ 
Burges,  19813-6,  19829  ; Dalton,  20125,’ 
Barbour,  20605-7 ; Browne,  20646  ; Eardley 
20867  ; Cargin,  20988,  21015-7;  Patterson, 
21291-2;  Tristram,  25112-3;  Purser  25724 
-9,  25772^. 


School  Museums  and  Collections  : 

Burke,  15045-7  ; Dennehy,  15421-3;  Gamble, 
15628—33,  15695—6,  15718—4  ; Bateman, 

16123-4;  Joyce,  16288-9;  Burkitt,  16332, 
16367-70,  16406,  16413;  Bradshaw,  16435, 
16496—603  ; Lord-  Monteagle,  10742-3  ; Rev. 
J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17419-21;  Welply, 
17617-8;  Hannon,  17881;  Cryan,  18121, 
18154—8;  D.n/le,  18301—11;  Cnin,  19210; 
Dalton,  20131;  MMenamin,  21034,  21053; 
Pattersoi',  2\-lP2  Robert  iro^/ace,  22448-50, 
22455,  22493-7;  Doherty.  24197  ; Peyton, 
24777-8;  Moore,  2554!.-50,  25640-1;  Cole, 
26101-3. 


Science  and  Art  Department  ; 

In  connection  with  ; — Agriculture  in  Scotland 

Aitken,  21386—7;  Robert  Wallace,  22425—6, 
22443  ; evening  schools  in  Scotland — 'Tait 
22941-2. 

Payments  by,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land—/'a^ersow,  21229-3(1;  Blair,  22740-2. 
Drawing  under — Burke,  \5{)ZQ  ■ Dennehy,  1.5419 
—20 ; Browne,  2!j722— 9 ; Jerome  Wallace, 
21522-31  ; Malcolm,  21568-9  ; S.  M^C. 
Murray,  22176-90  : Blair,  22724-41,  22744, 
22754-86  ; Ogilvie,  22827-30, 

Manual  lustruction  under — Gogarty,  14700-3, 
14761-4,  14782-6  ;Aroww,  18878-82  ; Aiifen, 
21324-6,  21337-8  ; Jerome  Wallace,  21522-31; 
Macrae,  21706-11,  21818-24  ; Gray,  21981-3; 
S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22170-90  ; Blair.  22744  ; 
Tristram,  25009-72. 

Science  Instruction  under  — Gogarty,  14731, 
14772-5  ; E.  J.  M^irray,  15357-66,'  15390-3- 
Joyce,  16224-5,  16231-6,  16285-7  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16548  ; Cryan,  17963-73, 18014 
-21,  18027-9,  18040,  18056-65,  18070-6 
18112-5,  18122-42,  18170-80;  Doyle,  182G3 
-73,  18345;  Dalton,  20203-7,  20210-4; 
Baerhour,  2055G-8,  2u574-5,  20014-5  ; 

Eardley,  20871-6:  Paitvrson,  21229-32; 
S.  Murray,  22230-2  ; Blair,  22741-7  ; 
Cuthbertson,  23004-8,  23039-41  23065-6 
23120-6;  Kerr,  23582-7;  Peyton,  24836’ 
24853-8;  Barrett,  25116-.2L 

(See  alsoTEGHNiCAL  Education  in  Galway) 


Science  In.sthuction  : 

Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16765,  16768-72  ; in 
Model  School,  Trim—Peyton.  24834-48, 
24852-5,  24912-3  ; in  Model  School,  Omagh, 
— T.  J.  Alexander,  15243-5;  Barbour, 
20562-6;  in  Model  School, Cork — E.J.Murray, 
15357—66;  in  Model  School,  Carriekfergus — 
Bcvrbotir,  21)556  - 95  ; in  Diocesan  School, 
Waterford — Ennis,  14593-6  ; in  Munster 
Dairy  School — Barter,  14839-42,  14848-50, 
14854-5  ; in  Christian  Schools,  Lismore — 
Gogarty,  14730-3,  14772-5;  in  Christian 
Schools,  Corlc — Burke,  15050-1. 

In  Scotland— 21324-6,  21352-4  ; Gil- 
lespie, 21467-74;  Macrae,  21837-8;  S.  M'C. 
Mwray,  22156-75,  22212-46 : Scougal,  22525- 
38,  22561-76,  22594,  22605-12,  22669-84 
22687-90,  22703-4;  Blair,  22744-7;  Tait 
22943-4,  22946-63,  22982-4;  Cuthbertson 
23004-13,  23019-24,  23037-52,  23065-73 
23077—9,  23120—6;  Geo.  W.  Alexander,  281AQ— 
1,  23147-67,  23175-82,  23218;  Kerr  24493- 
511,  23540-5,  23552-5,  23560,  23568-76 
23582-7,  23592-6,  23601-5 ; Macdonald, 
23795-7;  Colder,  23931-8. 

Approval  and  advantages  of,  in  elementary  schools 
— Thomas,  14277,  14340,  14387—9;  Gogarty, 
14730;  Richard  Beamish,  14946-7  ; Burke 
15035-6,  15048-9,  15076-7  ; 15273’ 

16277,15284-5;  15421, 15440,15453; 
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Science  Instruction— coniwiwec^. 

Gamble,  15697-708;  Joyce,  16193,  16260-5, 
16307 ; Most  Rev.  JDr.  0’Dv>yer,  16547—9, 
16611—4;  Lord  Monteagle,  16730;  Lolly, 
17058-61;  Lynskey,  17143-8,  17164;  Perry, 
17301;  Welply,  17624—5  ; Hannon,  17862; 
Cryan,  18128-40;  Doyle,  18408-9;  Ward, 
19126-31 ; Forbes,  19425-7  ; 19452,  19487-8, 
19623;  Dalton,  20084;  20119;  Pedhw, 
20314 ; Barbour,  20567-9,  20578-80 ; Brovine, 
20633-5,  20669-76  ; Eardley,  20920-4 ; 
M'Menamin,  21054  ; Patterson,  21283,  21319  ; 
Scougal,  22526-7,  22594,  22671-84  ; Culhbert- 
son,  23023-4,  23044-6,  23069-73  ; Ken-, 
23540-2,  23552-5;  Doherty,  24178,  24191, 
24345-6  ; Peyton,  24859;  Ti-istram,  25119- 
20;  Moore,  24511,  25529;  Purser,  26691  ; 
Johnson,  25966  ; Barrett,  26109,  26136-9, 
26160-1  ; Hartley,  26248. 

Approval  and  atlvantagos  of,  as  a foun- 
dation for  technical  education — Thomas, 
14272,  14277,  14340,  14357:  Landers, 

14672,  14687  ; Barter,  14848-50,  14855 ; 
Ludlow  Beamish,  14898-9,  14903-7  ; Burke, 
15094,  15097  ; Bateman,  16083-8;  Bxirkitt, 
16336,  16385-93,  16407-9  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Dwyer,  16523;  Lord  Monteagle,  16691  ; 
Lynskey,  17198-201  ; Eardley,  20964-6. 
Teachers  attitude  towards — Thomas,  14272, 
14357:  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  16599-600; 
Dewar,  19864-5  ; Eardley,  20915,20967-8  ; 
M'Menamin,  21056. 

Preferred  to  manual  instruction — T.  J.  Alexander, 
15192 ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16542  ; 
Dewar,  19907  ; Patterson,  21318;  Doherty 
24193. 

Course  of — Thomas,  14370-2,  14390;  Burke, 
15095—6;  E.  J.  Murray,  15362-6  ; Bateman, 
16038-9,  16126-8;  Joyce,  16162,  16237-8, 
16260-72, 16283-0,  16311-3 ; Brown,  19022- 
4;  Ward,  19126-9,  20193-202;  Barbour, 
20576-81 ; Browne,  20671-6,  20715-8,  20813- 
4 ; Eardley,  20964-9  ; Cargin,  20988, 
21021-3;  Rowan,  21122-3,  21159-63  ; 

Patterson,  21225-7,  21314-6;  S.  M'G.  Murray, 
22156-74,  22212-46 ; Scougal,  22528-30, 
22661-75, 22703-4;  Tail,  22943-4, 22957-67, 
22982—4;  Cuihbertson,  23005—6,  23012, 

23019-20,  23037-41,  23047-52  ; Geo.  W. 
Alexander-,  23151-2,  23160-7,  23180-2; 

Kerr,  24493-7,  23500-11,  23560,  23568-76, 
23582-4,  23592-6;  Calder,  23936-8;  Doherty, 
24203-14,  24252-66,  24334-9,  24355-81; 
Peytosx,  24746-58,  24832-3,  24843,  24860-75, 
24937-8;  Moore,  25412,  25415,  25685-90; 
Purser,  2/1692-4 ; Stronge,  25859-61  ; Johnson, 
25970-1,  26049-60  ; Cole,  26078-89,  26099- 
lOb',  Bairett,  26109-15,  26133-5,  26140-1 
26153-6,  26160-84  ; Hartley,  26246-9, 

26261,  26269-75,  26285,  26297-360. 

By  means  of  reading  lessons — E.  J.  Murray, 
15399-403;  Gamble,  15634;  Joyce,  16309- 
13;  Dewar,  19917-20;  Browne,  20636-8, 
20694 ; S.  M'C.  Murray,  22238-9  ; Kerr, 
23506-7,  23610,' 23592-6. 

Mathematical  subjects  in — Thomas,  14298-300 ; 
Skeffington,  14555-7  ; Gogarty,  14772-5  ; 
Ludlow  Beamish,  14899;  Dennehy,  15412 
15438,  15459,  15462-3  ; Joyce,  16169-71, 
16226-30,  16290-7;  Bradshaw,  16426; 

Drislane,  16840-1;  Hannon,  17858,  17876-8; 
Broton,  18902-6  ; Ward,  19072;  Busby, 
19672 ; Dewar,  19858-60, 19897-902,  20002- 
4,  20008-15,  20025-7;  Pedlow,  20287- 
20293;  Browne,  20815-9;  Eardley,  20827 
20851-2,  20885-8,  20941-4;  Rowan,  21126  ; 
Patterson,  21237-8  ; Aitken,  21325-6,  Jerome 
Wallace,  21524,  215n9— 60;  S.  M'C.  Murray 
22187-8,  22242-4,  22255-8. 


Science  Instruction — continued. 

By  ordinary  or  special  teacher — Burke,  1 5088-9  ; 
Dennehy,  15580;Pejry,  17308;^’ee7j<m,  18222, 
18235—8;  Monsignor  Byrne,  19302—8  ; S. 
M'C.  Murray,  22159-61  22215-7  ; Scougal, 
22533-5,  22687-90  ; Cuihbertson,  23009  ; Geo. 
W.  Alexander,  23159  : Johnson,  25967. 
TrainLigof  teachers  in — 7'homas,  14315-8,14345, 
14351-3 ; Skeffington,  14540-4  ; Burke,  15036, 
15088-9  ; Smith,  15284-5 ; E.  J.  Murray, 
15373-82  ; Dennehy,  15580-2  ; Gamble,  15634 
—5;  Bateman,  16025-8,  16086-9  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16550-1,  16660  ; Hannon, 
17876-8,  17884-9;  Cryan,  18112-5;  Feehan, 
18236—8;  Doyle,  18274-5;  Monsignor  Byrne, 
19291-6,  19368,  19387-94;  20203-7; 

Eardley,  20931,  209.59  ; M'Menamin,  21055  ; 
Rowan,  21155—6;  Patterson,  21317;  Aitken, 
21324 ; S.  M'C.  Murray,  22168 ; Scougal, 
22635—7 ; Cutkhertson,  23013,  23038  ; Kerr, 
23577-81  ; Doherty,  24391  ; Barrett,  26172-6 ; 
Hartley,  26261-8,  26345-51. 

(See  also  Training  Colleges  ; and  Science, 
Royal  Colleges  of,  Dublin  and  London.) 
System  of,  formerly,  by  ])eripatetic  lecturers — 
Feehan,  (entire  evidence),  18181-238  ; Brown, 
19025-7  -.Dewar,  2001 1-4  ; Eardley,  20822-7, 
20869-76,  20899-934  ; Patterson,  21294-7  ; 
Doherty,  24382—6. 

Experimental  course  of,  advantage  of  — 
Thomas,  14277,  14340  ; Burke,  15035—6, 

15094-6  ; E.  J,  Murray,  15386-7  ; Dennehy, 
15483;  Bateman,  16126— S;  Joyce,  16267— 
72;  Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17365  ; 
Cryan,  18063-5;  Brown,  18897-902,  18910- 
27;  Ward,  19069—71;  Monsignor  Byrne, 
19382;  Dewar,  19861-5,  19879-8U ; DarW, 
20556.  20578-86  ; Patterson,  21224-8;  Kei-r, 
23499  - 511,  23573-6,  23601  - 5 ; Parrel, 
26182-4. 

Children  making  experiments,  approved  of — 
Thomas,  14278-9  ; Gogarty,  14732-3  ; Gamble, 
15700— 8;  Aartowr,  20587—90  ; Eardley, 20^11— 
84;  Rowan,  21124-5;  Patterson,  21232; 
Robert  Wallace,  22454—5  ; Scougal,  22574—5  ; 
Doherty,  24193 ; Cole,  26088—9  ; Barrett, 
26153-5,  26170-1  ; Hartley,  26248. 

Children's  interest  in — I'hcnnas,  14279;  E.  J 
Murray,  15386  ; Cryan,  18056—9  ; Barbour, 
20567—9  ; Eardley,  20913—4;  Ro-wan,  21167— 
8;  Patterson,  21290-2;  Scougal,  22575-6  ; 
Cuthbertson,  23019—21. 

Apparatus,  cost  of,  and  funds  for,  provision  of — 
Skeffington,  14545-6 ; Burke,  15036,  15097 ; 
E.  J.  Murray,  15383—6;  Feehan,  18202—7  ; 
Dewar,  19862-3,  20005-7 ; Brovme,  20719— 
22;  Eardley,  20928-30;  Aitken,  21325—6  ; 
S.  M'C.  Murray,  22231—4;  Scougal,  22538; 
Tait,  22952 ; Cuthbertson,  23052 ; Geo.  W. 
Alexander,  23140-1,  23147-58,  '23175-80 
2ms  ■ Peyton,  24891-2,  24910-6  ; il/oore, 
25413-5. 

Introduction  of,  difficulty  of — Burke,  15035-6  ; 
Cryan,  17971-2;  Rowan,  21153-6. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway.) 
(See  also  Intermediate  Education.) 
Science,  Royal  College  of,  Dublin  : 

Johnson,  25901-6,  25941-4,  25986-93,  26038- 
48,  26051  ; Hartley,  26288-95  ; Training 
teachers  in — Johnson,  25906-14,  25924-40 
25944-65,  25968-85,  25994-6034,  26052-5  • 
Cole,  26068-85,  26092-7  ; Ba-rrett,  26122-32- 
HarUey,  26253-68,  26276-187,  26296-354. 
Science,  Royal  College  of,  London  : 

Training  teachers  in — Johnson,  25907-8,  22915- 
40,  25945-9,  26019-25;  < oh,  26056-67 
26075-7,  26090-2;  Bamrett,  26155-6. 

Scotch  Code  : 

See  Elementary  Schools  in  Scotland. 
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Sewing  Machine  ; 

Skeffington,  14404-6  ; Smith,  15362  ; Bateman, 
15950-1,  15983-6,  16045-6;  Bradshaw, 

16436;  Patterson,  21233-4. 


Teachers — continued. 

Technical  training  of,  in  Scotland,  Aitken,2\ZZ%~ 
4. 

Salaries  of,  in  Scotland,  Geo.  IF.  Alexander, 
23183-8,  23196-8;  Macdonald,  23877-80. 


Shorthand  : 

5urA:e,  15098  ; PouieZ^,  15106-7,  15123;  Smith; 
15309-14 ; i/bsi  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer,  16513-5; 
Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16755  ; i)oyfo,18350-3  ; 
Magill,  19550,  19632-9,  19649-51  ; Tristram, 
25050. 

In  Scotland — Aitken,  21325  ; Malcolm,  21592-4  ; 
Macrae,  21877-80  ; Tait,  22986-7  ; Macdoncdd, 
23867  ; Caldes-,  23919-20. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway.) 

Sloyd  : 

See  Manual  Instruction. 

Spelling  : 

Skeffington,  14547-9,  14568;  T.  J.  Alexander, 
15158,  15254;  Gamlle,  15676-7,  15686-9; 
Joyce,  16140-1, 16157  ; Archdeacon  Hamilton, 
16755;  Cryan,  17949;  Sweeney,  18533-5, 
18572-5;  HW,  19150-6. 


T 

Teachers : 

Purser,  25794-8;  employment  of  trained,  only 
suggested — Purser,  25775-9;  number  and  age 
ofuntrained — Teegan,  24093-4,  24108,  24164- 
72;  FiizPatrick,  24725-7;  Tristram,  35187; 
necessity  of  testing,  in  methods  of  teacliing — 
FiizPatrick,  24602-7  ; revision  of  examination 
papers  of — <S’ij’0r2p'e,258S4-8;  system  of  payment 
of — SPronge,  25SI3-23;  periodic  examinations 
by,  suggested — Browne,  20740-8. 

Attitude  of,  towards  new  subjects — Browne, 
20705-7,  20796-7. 

(See  also  JIanual  Instruction,  Remu- 
neration for.) 

Introduction  of  outside  teachers  discussed,  Powell 
15133—5;  T.  J.  Alexander,l5186  ; E.  J.  Murray 
15394  : ilereweAy,  1 5416 ; Miss  Spring  Rice, 
15892-6,  15908-16:  Perry,  17309  ; Arow.^ 
19013-5;  Ward,  19067  ; Qidn,  19273 ; Eardley, 
20958-9;  Cargin,  21009-14;  M'-Menamin, 
21074-6 ; Miss  Wright,  22794-5  ; Geo.  W. 
Alexand^er,  23139. 

Average  attendance  for  Assistant — See  School 

Attendance. 

Monitors  and  Pupil  Teachers — Skeffington,  14484— 
7;  Bateman,  15966-9,  16052-8 ; Pw.  J. 

Courtenay  Clarke,  17374-7,  17476—9;  Doyle, 
18393-9  ; Ward,  19056-7  ; Eardley,  20848  ; 
Cutkhertson,  23001.23028-31,  23036,  23080; 
Teegan,  24109,  24115-21  ;FitzPatrick,  24727  ; 
Mahaffij,  25244-5,  25324-6 ; Pz/rser,  25784-8. 

Classification  and  promotion  of — Paimaw, 16063- 
6 ; Joyce,  16179,  16188-91,  16204-12  ; 

Broume,  20708-9  ; Geo.  IF.  .\lex.ander,  23183  ; 
Campbell,  24466-7  ; FiizPatrick,  24649-55, 
24728-36  ; Stronge,  25875-81,  25898-9. 

(See  also  Training  Colleges — Training  for 
Classification.) 

Classification,  payment  of  assistants  according  to 
— Magill,  19574—6  ; Rowan,  21181-4  ; Fitz- 
Patrick,  24608-22. 

Training  of  Kerr,  23487-9,  23562-7,  23577-81  ; 
Mahaffij,  25219-20,  2523.3-9,  25263  ; Moore 
25610-7, 

(See  also  Training  Colleges.) 


Technical  Education  : 

Necessity  of  practical  and  scientific  instruction 
preliminary  to — Most  Rev.Dr.  G’Picye?-,  16516- 
20,  16534-5,  16549,  16562,  16580,  16601-3; 
Lord  Monteagle,  16690,  Z)rfsl(we,  16843-4 ; 
Lolly,  17038-42  ; Lynskey,  17196;  Perry, 
17291-6  ; Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  17437— 
49;  Ward,  19059;  Ogilvie,  22815,  22843-9; 
Cuthbertson,  23069  ; Hartley,  26247-52 
26322-4. 

Limerick  Endowment  Scheme  for — Burkitt, 
16354—70,  16382—413  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.O’Dwyer, 
16534,  16562;  Lord  Monteagle,  16685—8, 
16707-10,  16713-23,  16744-51. 

Insufficient  supply  of  teachers  for — Most  Rev. 

Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16562,  16659-60. 

Scheme  for,  suggested — Monsignor  Byrne  (entire 
evidence),  19291-415. 

In  Galway— Zrt%,  16893-908, 16915-7,  16943- 
9,  16955— 7046,  3 7068—101;  Rev.  J.  Courtenay 
Clarke,  17383-91,  17395-400,  17449,  17459- 
68, 17480-1,  17503-17. 

In  Glasgow — Cuthbertson,  23053-6,  23061—2. 
Under  Dumfriesshire  Technical  Instruction 
Committee — Aitken  (entire  evidence),  21324— 
419,  21564-5. 

Grant  available  for,  in  Scotland — Hickolson, 
21487-96. 

Text-Books  : 

In  Scotch  Schools — Gillespie,  21422-4,  21475-7  ; 
Malcolm,  2i6Ul  ; S.  M‘C.  Murray,  22311-7. 
(See  also  National  Schools,  Text-Books  used  in.) 

Training  Colleges  : 

FiizPatrick,  24678-84  ; Moore.  25605—9  ; Purser, 
25789-91. 

Entrance  examination  in — Bateman,  16066  ; 
Teegan,  24146;  Campbell,  24519-36  ; Fits- 
Patrick,  24594—9,  24695—6;  Moore,  25650—1  ; 
Pwrsej',  25730— 1,  25784—8. 

Course  and  examination  in,  defects  in,  and 
changes  suggested — Teegan,  23981-5,  23989- 
4022,24044-8,  24062-7,  24090-109,24140- 
3,  24147,  24154-6,  24173-4;  Doherty, 

24186-8  ; Campbell,  24433-65,  24491-514, 
24537-47,  24572-80,  ; FitzPatrick ; 

24588-93,  2460D-7,  24634-50,  24666-77, 
24685-9,  24707-22 ; Peyton,  24939-55 ; 

Tristram,  25067-8,  25102-4,  25168-71  ; 

Mowe,  25428-41,  25447-50,  25518-27, 

25558-97,  25659-64,  25675-9,  25680-1  ; 

Purser,  25694-715,  25730-8 ; Stronge, 

25849-54. 

Classification,  ti-aining  for,  in — Bateman,  16064; 
J'oyce,  16179,  16188-91,  16207-12  ; Campbell, 
24438-9.  24537-42,  24564-6  ; FiizPatrick, 
24600-1,  24608-22,  24634-6,  24649-56, 

24670-4,  24703-6,  24723-4,  24728-36 ; 

Pcyioa,  24947-51 ; Mahaffy,  25282;  Moore, 
25502-5,  25628-31,25e52U;Pwser,25714-5. 
Method  of  teaching,  instruction  in — T.  J. 
Alexandei-,  15162-6 ; Gamble,  15607-10 ; 
Bateman,  15962,  16064;  Joyce,  16179, 

16188-91;  16207-12;  Kerr,  23578-81; 

Teegan,  23977-8,  23989-93,  24004-12,24018- 
21,24024;  14031-4,  '24039-48,  24057-8, 
24125-7,  24134-6,  24141-3,  24147,  24162, 
24173-4;  Doherty,  24276-98,  24403-10, 
24415-30;  CampheU,  24436-65,  24491-514, 
24537-42,  24549-53,  24564-6,  24572-80, 
24585-6;  FiizPatrick,  24588-93,  24600-7, 
24623-37,  22641-55,  24672-4,  24678-94, 
24697-724,  24728-36  ; Peyton,  24947-51  ; 
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Training  Colleges — continued.  - 

Tristram.,  25067,  25168--71  ; Mahafy,  25273- 
82;  Moore,  25438-41,  25447-50,  25484- 
90,  25501-7,  25566,  25581,  25631-6, 

25642-9,  25652-4,  25672-4;  Purser,  25792- 
3;  Johnson,  26023-30;  Cole,  26096-8. 

Drawing  rn— Thomas,  14260-2,  14295-300, 
U334-6,  14354-6,  14373-9  ; T.  J. 

Alexander,  15163-6;  Gamble,  15607—10; 
Joyce,  16179;  Blair,  22719—21  ; Teegan, 
24027-34;  Doherty,  24186,  24215,24290-8, 
24401—10;  Camphell,  24580;  FitzPatrick, 
24715-9;  Peyton,  24797-9;  Moore,  25447-8, 
25484-90,  25572-3,  25642-3,  2-5647-51  ; 

Purser.  25706-S. 

Ag-icnlture  in — Thomas,  14282-7,  14304-13, 
14357-9  ; Bateman,  15962-4,  16065  ; Doherty, 
24194-6  ; Campbell,  24543-5;  FitzPatrick, 
24660-5  ; Moore,  25540,  25570,  25575-7  ; 
Johnson,  26028-30. 

Object  Lessons  and  Science  Instruction  in — 
Thomas,  14314-23,  14341-6,  14351-3,  14357; 
Most  Rev  Dr.'O'Dwger,  16536-8,  16550; 

Teegan,  23983,  24049-54,  24062-3,  24068-88, 
24128-33,24157  ; Doherty. 24203-9, 
24252  - 9,  24347  - 81,  24387  - 96, 

24468-90 ; FitzPatrick,  24662-5  ; Peyton, 
24939-46,  24953-6  ; Moore,  25451,  25471-6, 
25524-7,25567-8,  25573-4,  25582-4,  25591- 
7 ; 25625-7,  25677-9  ; Purser,  25694-6, 
25700,  25711-5  ; Strongs,  25855-63  ; Johnson, 
26011-28,  26053. 

(See  also  Science  Instruction.) 

Manual  Instruction  and  handicraft  in — Thomas, 
14326-8, 14360-1 ; Landers,  14636,14639-40, 
U649-54;  Joyce,  16179  ; Dohei-ty,  24178-82, 
24186-8;  Tristram,  25067,  25102-4. 

Kindergarten  in — Joyce,  16179;  Teegan,  23976-8, 
24022-6,  24137-40,  24158-9;  Doherty, 
24177  ; Pezjton,  24817-23;  Purser,  25684. 

Other  subjects  in — Arithmetic — 3/ooj-e,  25644-5; 
Calisthenics— iifoore,  25451,  25454-9,  25471- 
76;  Cookery — Teegan,  23974,  23978  — 9, 
24160;  Doherty,  24214;  Tristram,  25077; 
Dairying — Teegan,  23980,  24161  ; Domestic 
Economy — Teegan,  23974—6,  23980  ; Doherty, 
24214;  Geography — Teegan,  24064-7;  Doherty, 
24299-310;  Moore,  2.5451-3,  25462-78, 
•25570,  25578  ; Grammar — Moore,  25451, 
25454,  25460-1,  25471-6,  25579-80 ; Hand 
and  Eye  Training — Doherty,  24176—83,  24398- 
400;  Purser,  25684;  Industrial  Programme — 
Teegan,  2414S-53;DoA«?-t,y,  24311-7;  Laundry- 
work — Teegan,  23976;  Music — Teegan,  24035* 
40,  24127;  Camphell  24546-7;  Needle- 

work— Doherty,  24214,  24312-20. 


Training  Colleges — continued. 

Students  in — Thomas,  14329-33 ; Teegan,  24089— 
98,  24110-24,  24144-6;  Campheil,  24433-4, 
24515-36,  24549-71,  ) FitzPatrick, 

24954-9, 24637  ; Mahafy,  25283-7,  25321-6  ; 
Moore,  25598-604,  25610-7,  25655-8  ; Purser, 
25790-1. 

Results  system,  effects  of,  on — FitzPatrick,  24607, 
24623-7  ; Moore,  25508-18  ; Purser,  25714-5, 
Inspectors’  connection  with — Moore,  25449-50, 
25618-24,  25665-71. 

In  Connaught,  suggested  establishment  of — 
Daily,  16889-92. 

in  Scotland— 21428-9,  21434,  21467- 
72 ; Scougal,  22535-7,  22613-7  ; Blair,  22776- 
86  ; Cuthbertson,  23028-36,  23074-82  ; Kerr 
23562-7,  23577-81,  2358.5-7. 

Ill  Switzerland — Teegam,  23988,  24049-62. 

Type-Writing  : 

Powell,  15106-7,  15120-3 ; Smith,  15309-14  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  16513-7,  16603-10; 
Archdeacon  Hamilton,  16755  \Drislane,  16848  ; 
MagiU,  19550,  19632-9 ; Cargin,  20989 ; 
Tristram,  25051. 

(See  also  Technical  Education  in  Galway.) 


W 


Weaving,  Handloom  ; 

Quin,  19263-9. 

. WOOD-CABVING  : 

Bateman,  15974-7,  16108-12, 16129-35;  Burges, 
19738-9. 


Woeksiistresses  : 

Purser,  25739-46. 


Writing: 

14288-92  ; Skeffimgton,  14547,  14519- 
52;  Burke,  15080;  T.  J.  Alexander,  15158, 
15197-200,  15254  ; Gamble,  15676-7,  15686- 
9 ; Joyce,  16140—1  ; Arcluleacon  Hamilton, 
16755;  Cryan,  17989-90, 18025;  MacLoghlin, 
18448-50  ; Ward,  19150-2  ; Magill,  19647- 
8;  Dwar,  19856;  Browne,  20767-9;  Eardley, 
20891-2  ■,  M‘Menamin,  21029  ; Dalton,  20164 ; 
Moore,  25661-4. 
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A.  Report  < 


- „ thevoy^eof,  dunag  the  years  1878-1876,  under  the 

command  of  Captain  George  S.  If  ares,  E.N  F.E.S.,  and  Captain  EVank  TnrJa  Thomson.  R.ST.  Prepared  undw 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  WyviUe  Thomeon,  Knt.,  F.E.S. ; and  now  of  John  Muiw  Ph  D 
V.P.E.S.E.  Complete  in  Fifty  rolumes.  ini  7 i 


n Fifty  rolumes. 

eoord  Office  PalilloatloBBi  - 

I.  CALBKDAHa.  Imp.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  15s.  par  Tol. 

Domestic  Semes.  Vol.  H.  William  and  Maty.  Mav,  1690— October,  1891. 
Tbeasuiiy  Boons  and  Papers.  VoI.  VII.  1729-1730. 

Patent  Rolls.  Edward  II.  Vol.  II.  A.D.  1313-1317. 

„ ,,  EdTard  III.  Vol.  IV.  A D.  1338-1340. 

II.  Lists  AND  Indexes.  No.  IX.  List  of  Sheriffs  for  England  and  Wales. 


Price  13*. 
Price  15a, 
Price  15*. 
Price  15a, 
Price  9s. 


HI.  Pbivt  Council  op  England.  Acts  of  thb.  New  series 
A.D.  1536-1587.  Vol.  XV.  1587-1588.  Vol.  XVI. 


Edited  by  J.  R.  Dasent,  M.A.  Vol.  XIV. 

Price  10s.  each. 

IV.  Chbonicles  op  England. — Royal  8to.  Half  bound.  Price  lO*.  per  vol. : 

The  Ebd  Book  op  tub  Eschbwbr.  Parts  I,,  II.,  and  III.  Edited  by  Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A. 

VI.  Scottish:— 

Escheoueb  Rolls  or  Scotland,  Vol.  XVIII.  A.D.  1543-1556.  Price  lOs. 

State  Papbrs  Rel,itino  TO  Scotland  AND  Mast  Queen  op  Scots.  1547-1603.  Vol.  L A.D.  1547-1563 
VTT  I.  Price  15*. 

Price  10*. 


Annals  of.  Vol.  III.  A.D.  1379-1541. 


Soils  and  Sob-soils.  From  a SanitaTy  point  of  \ 
By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 


Price  7*.  6rf. 
Price  1*. 
Price  Is. 
Price  9d, 
Price  id. 
Price  1*. 


Price  1*. 
Pries  1*.  6d. 


Price  1 s. 


Price  I*. 

Price  Id. 
Price  5d, 

Price  2*. 


640  pp. 

Military  I— 

AHTiLLEar.  Field.  Service  Handbook.  1897. 

Artillebt  Drill.  Garrison.  Vol.  U, 

Cava  LET  Drui.  1898. 

Desbicks,  SuEBHS,  AND  Holdfasts.  Handbook  of  the.  1898. 
bioBii.izATioN  Regulations.  1 898. 

Range-itndisg,  Fihld.  With  Watkin  Field  Range-finder  and  Telemeter.  Handbook  for. 

Rifle  and  Carbine  Exercises.  Manual,  Filing,  and  Bayonet  Exercises,  Firing  Exercise  for  Weblev  Pistol  and 
Instructions  for  Cleaning  Arms.  1898.  ^ Price 

Saddles  and  Collars,  Sohe  Backs  and  Soiub  Shoulders.  Manual  of.  3rd  edition, 

Ysomanet  Cavalry.  Regulations  for  the.  1898. 

Vaval : — 

Queen’s  Regulations  and  Ad.mibalty  Instuuctioss.  1893..  Addenda.  1898. 

Oeologrtoal 

; with  especial  reference  to  London  and  it*  Neighbourhood. 

PrioA  •'it.  Kri 

Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  op  tue  Unitbb  Kingdom.  Summary  of.  For  189 

Local  Government  Soardi— 

Enteric  Fever  ]>i  the  Urban  District  op  Camborne.  Report  oq  on  Outbreak  of. 

Fever  Prevalence  at  Aldbiiougs.  Report  on. 

Some  Office 

Explosives  Act,  1875.  Guide  Book  to  the.  Tenth  Edition. 

Land  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875.  General  Instructions  as  to  the  Registration  and  Transfer  of  Land 

under;  with  the  Act,  Rules,  and  Orders,  Fees,  and  General  ludex.  Price  I* 

Emigrants’  znformation  Office,  ,si,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  viz.:— 

Colonies,  Hanbrooks  for.  8vo.  Wrapper. 

" ’ ^ ^ Victoria.  4.  South  Australia.  5.  Queensland.  6.  WesterB 

Price  Id.  each. 
19.  Eiaigratlon  Statutes  and 
Price  3d.  each. 
Price  2s- 

CossuLAR  Reports,  Summary  of.  America,  North  and  South.  January,  1898.  prig^  2d 

Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for  :_Argentine  Republic,  price  Qd.  California,  price  le  Ceylon  nrice  Id. 
Maryland,  price  Id.  Newfonndland,  May,  1897,  price  id.  South  African  Repnbhe,  price  3d.  West  Indie* 
price  'id.  ’ 

Foreign  Office 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  map  of.  By  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  K.C.B.  Three  Vole.  Price  31s  6d 

CoMiiKRciAL  'Preaties  (HcTtslet’s).  A complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &e.,  &c„  between  Great  Britain  and 
Foreign  Powers  so  fiir  as  they  relate  to  Goinmerce  and  Navigation,  &e.,  &e.  By  Sir  Edward  Hortslet,  K C B 
&c.,  <!ce.  Vols.  1.  to  XIX.  (Vol  VI.  is  out  of  print.)  Price  15*  each 

State  Papers.  British  and  Foreign.  Vol.  80.  General  Index  (chronologically  and  alphabetically  arransr.dl" 
to  Vols.  65  to  79.  (1873  to  1888.)  Vol  81.  1888-IbSu.  Vol  82.  1889-1890.  Vol.  83.  1890-1891.  ^ 

Price  lOs.  each. 

Bowrd  ofTraaolonrnal.  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  Miscellaneous  Commercial  Informarion.  Published 
on  the  16tb  of  each  month.  Price  6d.  Index  to  Vols.  1 to  14.  July,  1886,  to  June,  1893.  And  to  Vols  XV  in 
XX.  July,  1893,  to  June,  1896.  Price  Is.' #d 

Sow,  Boyai  Sotanio  OardAnc,— BuQetms  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  Volume  for  1897.  Pr!.-»  t. 

Monthly  parts,  1898,  price  id.  **• 

liquor  Mcensing  x.awB  CommissloB.  Minutes  of  DaUy  Evidence.  Price  (per  day'  2d. 

!.  VII.  98.  . ■ ' 


. Canada.  2.  New  South  Wales.  

Australia.  7,  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand.  9.  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal. 
No.  11.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  wi^  Professions  in  the  Colonies. 

General  Handbook, 

No.  is  (viz.,  Nos.  1 to  19  in  cloth). 
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C0MMI8SI0I  ON  MANUAL  AND  PMCTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

IN 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  BOARD  OP  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND. 


FOURTH  VOLUME 

OP 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE, 

Comprising  that  taken  between  September  29  and  December  17,  1897, 

BEING  A SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 

FINAL  REPORT 

OF 

THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

^Ksentcb  ±0  Jariiamjnl  bg  Commanb  sd  pajistg. 


DUBLINf: 

PRINTED  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFIOE, 

BY  ALEXANDER  TflOM  & 00.  (LIMITED). 

And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.  (Limited),  104,  Grafton-street,  Dublin ; or 
Etre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Hai-ding-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and 
32,  Abingdon-street,  ‘Westminster,  S.W.;  or 

John  Menzies  and  Co.,  12,  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  and  90,  West  Nile-street,  Glaago-w. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND"PBAOTIOAL  INSTIiUCTION 

IN 

PBIMABI  SCHOOLS  UNBEB  THE  BOABD  OP  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  lEELAND, 


APPENDICES 

TO 

THE  EEPORTS 


OF 


THE  COAIMI88IONEBS. 

. ^ 


^rtscirteb  to  llaTlrmncnf  Ijjt  Commaiib  of  i]cv  ^InjestiT. 


DUBLIN: 

PRINTED  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 

BY  ALEXANDER  THOM  & GO.  (LIMITED). 

And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
HOOOES,  I'lGGls,  and  Co.  (Uinited),  104,  Grafton-street,  Dublin;  or 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding-street,  Fleet-street,  E,G;  and 
32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  S.W, ; or 
John  Menzies  ard  Co.,  12,  Hanover-strect,  Edinburgh,  and  90,  West  Nile-street,  Glasgow, 

1898. 

[C. — 8925.]  Price  4s.  lORZ. 
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SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  under-mentioned  Firmfl  have  been  appointed  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Governnient  PublicatioriB, 
including  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Record  Office  Publications,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  such 
works  can  be  purchased  from  them  either  directly  or  through  retail  booksellers,  who,  under  the  provision%  of  the 
sale  agency  contraetJ,  are  entitled  to  a discount  of  25  per  cent-  i’roin  the  selling  prices : — 

IN  ENGLAND:-, 

For  all  publications  excepting  Ordnance  and  Geological  Maps,  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Patent  Office  Publications  ;—Ms8bhb.  Eras  and  Spottibwoode,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 

For  Geological  Maps Mr.  E.  Stanfobd,  Coo^pur  Street,  S. W. 

For  nydrographioal  Works  of  the  Admiralty  : — Mr.  J.  D.  Pottee.  31,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office. 


For  all  Publications  excepting  the  Hydrograpbical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  and  Patent  Office  Publications: 
IN  SCOTLAND '.—Messrs.  JoBK  Menzies  * Co..  12,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  90,  West  Nile  Street, 
Glasgow. 

iN  IRELAND: Messrs.  Hodoes,  Figgis,  & Co.,  Limited.  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  more  important  Parliamentary  and  Official  Publications  recently  issuetl.-— 

Parliamentary 

Statntes— 

Public  GewTal,  Session  1897.  With  Index,  Tables,  &c.,  &iC.  Roy.  Svo.  Cloth.  Price  3s. 

Second  Eevised  Edition.  Ryauthority.  Vol.I.  A. D.  1235-1713.  Vol.II.  A. D.  1714-1800.  Vol.  HI. 
A.D.  1801-1814.  Vol.IV.  A.D.  1814-1830.  Vol.  V.  A.D.  1830-1836.  Vol.  VI.  A.D.  1837- 
1842.  Vol.  VII.  A.D.  1843-1846.  Vol.  VIII.  A.D.  1847-1852.  Vol.  IX.  A.D.  I852-185T. 
Vol.  X.  A.D.  1858-1862.  Vol.  XI.  A.D,  1363-1367.  Vol,  XII.  A.D.  1868-1871.  Vol.  XIII. 

. A.D.  1872-1875.  Price  7s.  &A.  each. 

Peoiaed  Editions.  Tables  showing  subsequent  Repeals,  effected  by  Acts  of  60  & 6 1 Viet,  i 897.  Price  6f/. 
Statutes  in  Force.  Chronological  Table  of  and  Index  to.  Thirteenth  Edition.  To  the  end  of  58  59 

Viet.  2 Vols.  Roy.  Svo,  Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Statutory  Pules  and  Orders  revised.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  other  than  those  of  a local,  personal, 
or  temporary  character,  issued  prior  to  1890,  and  now  In  force.  Vols.  I.  to  VIH,  Price  lOs.  each. 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  other  than  those  of  .a  Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary  Character.  With  a List  of 
the  more  important  Statutory  Orders  of  a Local  Character  aiTanged  in  classes ; and  an  Index.  Roy. 
Svo.  Boards.  Issued  in  the  years  1890, 1891, 1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897.  Price  10s.  each. 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  in  force  on  1st  January,  1S93.  Index  to.  Imp.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  lOs. 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1898.  Registered  under  the  Rules  Publication  Act,  1893.  In  course  of  issue. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  Public  and  Local  and  Private,  Session  1898.  In  course  of  issue. 

[C.  8763.]  LocAi  Taxation.  (Royal  Commission,]  Evidence  and  Index.  Vol.  I. 

[C.  8764.]  Ditto,  Appendix.  Part  I. 
lC.  8765.]  Ditto-  Appendix.  Part  TI, 

fC.  8884.]  Navigation  Asn  Suipribg.  Annual  Statement,  1897. 

[C.  8896.]  Tbabi!  of  the  United  Kisgdom.  Annual  Statement,  1697. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  on  the  subject  of  Manual 
Instruction,  and  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Science  and  Art  in  Primary  Schools 
in  Ireland, 


For  some  time  past  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have  been  aware  that  a general  feeling 
exists  that  in  the  system  of  primaiy  education  which 
they  aflminister,  too  great  preponderance  is  given  to  a 
purely  literary  education,  as  distinguished  from 
manual  instruction  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
observation ; or,  in  other  words,  from  what  is  now 
recognised  under  the  title  of  Hand  and  Eye  training. 

The  Commissioners  regard  with  much  concern  the 
extremely  backward  position  Ireland  occupies  when 
compared  with  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  Continental  countries,  in  the  matter  of 
Technical  Education,  to  which  the  training  of  the 
Hand  and  Eye  in  elementary  schools  is  an  essential 
preliminary. 

This  training  of  the  faculties,  with  a view  to  the 
cultivation  of  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  and  habits 
of  observation,  has  been  advocated  on  the  following, 
amongst  other  grounds  : — 

1.  Manual  Instruction  aids  in  the  development 
of  moral  qualities,  such  as  accuracy,  industry, 
perseverance,  Ac. 

2.  It  has  been  recognised  by  medical 
authorities  as  having  a beneficial  effect  on  general 
mental  development : it  stimulates  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupils,  and  increases  their  interest 
in  other  school  subjects. 

3.  It  develops  the  constructive  faculty  and 
fosters  a sense  of  individuality  in  the  pupil,  as 
the  work  which  he  executes  is  so  largely  the 
result  of  his  own  labour. 

4.  It  inspires  respect  for  bodily  labour,  and 
corrects  the  notion  that  literary  occupations  are 
necessarily  more  dignified  than  those  of  the 
skilled  artisan. 

5.  Such  training  in  elementary  schools  forms  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  higher  education 
given  in  technical  schools,  and  its  extension 
would  thus  greatly  increase  the  industrial 
capabilities  of  Ireland. 

6.  The  cultivation  of . habits  of  observation 
brings  children  into  contact  with  things,  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  names,  and  so  makes  their 
knowledge  more  real.  This  would  be  specially 
advantageous  as  regards  Agriculture,  the  in- 
struction in  which  is,  in  the  National  Schools  of 
Ireland,  at  present  far  too  theoretical. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  refer  to  a most  in- 
teresting Report  on  Sloyd  and  Kindergarten,  by  Mr. 
Struthers,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools 
in  Scotland  published  last  year.  [Par.  Paper,  C. — 
7705.] 

A matter  that  has  been  pressed  on  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners  is  the  necessity  for  introducing,  as 
an  essential  concomitant  of  Manual  Instruction,  the 
general  teaching  of  Elementary  Science,  especially  in 
relation  to  Agriculture  in  the  National  Schools,  by 
means  of  a graduated  series  of  lessons  in  science 
adapted  to  the  successive  standards. 

His  Excellency  is  aware  that  in  most  civilized 
countries  provision  is  made  for  Manual  Instruction, 
and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Science  and  Art. 


Drawing  is  almost  everywhere  compulsory.  Ele- 
mentary Science  is  an  essential  subject  in  French  and 
German  primary  schools,  and  in  England  Object  Teach- 
ing is  being  made  compulsory.  Manual  Instruction 
will  be  compulsory  in  all  French  schools  in  three 
years.  It  is  compulsory  in  urban  schools  in  Norway. 
It  is  universal  in  Sweden,  and  very  general  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States.  In  England  it  is 
spreading  rapidly.  In  the  Revised  Instructions  issued 
to  their  Inspectors  in  1895,  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  state  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
alterations  made  in  recent  Codes  has  been  to  give 
further  encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  Drawing  and 
Elementary  Science,  and  to  ^Manual  Instruction. 

The  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  although  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Instruction  into  Ireland  is  widespread,  a large  amount 
of  uncertainty  and  vagueness  exists  as  to  the  entire 
subject.  Before  making  any  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  their  school  system,  in  the  direction  of  Manual 
and  Science  teaching,  they  thinl?  that  they  should 
have  full  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
offering  suggestions  and  considering  in  detail  the 
various  schemes  which  may  be  proposed. 

The  special  conditions  of  Ireland  require  careful 
consideration  to  determine  what  system  should  be 
introduced,  how  it  should  be  introduced,  and  how 
Managers,  Teachers,  and  Parents  may  be  prepared  for 
its  acceptance.  The  Board  think  that  these  import- 
ant ends  could  best  be  attained  by  the  appointment 
of  a Commission  to  report  on  how  Manual  Instruction 
and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Science  and  Art 
should  be  introduced  into  primary  schools  in  Ireland. 

The  Commission  should  (1)  obtain  information,  and 
(2)  formulate  a working  scheme 

{!.)  Information  might  be  obtained  by  ; — 

(a.)  Getting  evidence  from  experts  ; 

(&.)  Sending  persons  conversant  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Ireland  to  report  as  to  the 
systems  in  existence  elsewhere. 

For  example,  information  as  to  the  working  of  Sloyd 
in  Sweden  would  be  of  importance  with  the  view  of 
introducing  it,  or  some  modification  of  it,  into  Ireland. 
This  information  should  be  obtained  by  means  of 
evidence  from  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  Sloyd  System,  and  also  by  sending  over  persons 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  Ireland  to  see 
how  the  System  is  worked  in  Sweden.  Without  both 
of  these  methods  of  obtaining  information  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  bring  the  matter  in  the  most  effectual 
way  before  the  public  in  Ireland,  and  to  secure  the 
wisest  advice  as  to  how  such  a system,  or  a raodifica- 
tion  of  it,  can  best  be  introduced  into  our  primary 
schools. 

In  a similar  way  information  is  required  as  to  the 
provision  made  for  object  teacning,  and  for  education 
in  Agriculture  and  in  Elementary  Science  and  Art,  in 
primary  schools  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

(2.)  In  formulating  a scheme  for  practical  education 
in  Ireland,  several  matters  require  special  eonsidera- 
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tion,  viz. ; — («.)  what  change.?  in  our  present  courses 
are  required  to  make  room  for  this  practical  instruction 
in  town  and  in  country  schools,  respectively ; (6.)  how 
teachers  are  to  be  trained  to  give  it;  (c.)  how  far 
peripatetic  or  other  than  the  regular  school  teachers 
may  be  required ; (d.)  how  the  apparatus  and  ma- 
terial required  for  piactical  in.struction  are  to  be 
provided,  and  (e.)  how  night  schools  and  continuation 
schools  are  to  be  developed.  In  addition  to  these, 
other  matters  will  certainly  arise  for  special  con- 
sideration. A comprehensive  workable  scheme  can 
only  be  formulated  by  the  co-operation  of  those 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  requirements,  prejudices, 
and  capabilities  of  Ireland. 

A great  difficulty  in  altering  a .system  of  education 
is  to  satisfy  those  who  will  have  the  duty  of  working 
it,  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  change,  and  as  to  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  making  the  change. 

This  is  particularly  necessary  in  Ireland,  where 
the  majority  of  schools  are  under  the  management 
of  individuals  who  have  each  to  be  convinced  of  the 


importance  of  the  proposed  change.  Managers  and 
Teachers  may  be  indisposed  to  alter  a system  they  are 
familiar  with,  and  parents  are  naturally  led  by  the  best 
educated  advisers  within  their  reach.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Board  attach  much  importance  to 
the  holding  of  a public  investigation  by  a Commission 
in  Dublin,  and  in  other  centres  in  Ireland,  so  that 
Managers  and  Teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
stating  their  views,  and  of  having  the  reasons  for  a 
modification  of  the  present  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion brought  before  them. 

As  the  Board  of  National  Education  have  neither 
the  authority  nor  the  funds  requisite  for  the  holding 
of  such  an  inquiry,  they  approach  His  Excellency 
with  the  view  of  moving  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
to  appoint  a Commission  to  carry  out  the  objects 
mentioned  in  this  Meinoi-andum,  with  any  others 
that  His  Excellency  may  approve. 

NATioN.iL  Education  Office, 

Dublin,  1S96. 


APPENDIX  A,  II. 

II. 

— Statement  by  His  Geace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  on  the  subject  of  Manual  Training,. 

made  on  the  occasion  of  the  deputation  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  August  18,  1896. 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  said — I have  been  asked 
to  state  to  your  Excellency  some  of  the  reasons  that 
have  led  us  to  ask  for  this  audience  in  connection 
with  the  pi'oposal  for  the  introduction  of  an  organi.sed, 
comprehensive  scheme  of  manual  instruction  into  our 
system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  For  myself, 
I am  bound  to  say  that,  although  I have  long  taken  a 
very  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  I cannot  lay  claim 
to  any  very  special  knowledge  of  it  in  its  details.  The 
only  reason  indeed  that  I know  of  for  my  being  asked 
to  make  this  statement  here  to-day  is  that  it  was  I who 
happened  to  bring  the  subject  forward  at  a meeting 
of  our  Board,  and  to  move  a resolution  in  reference 
to  it,  which,  I am  happy  to  say,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  satisfactory  for  me  to  be  able  to  feel  that  there 
is  not  very  much  that  need  be  said  upon  the  subject 
of  our  deputation  outside  what  is  contained  in  the 
Memorandum  whiqji  we  already  have  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  your  Excellency.  A few  points  in 
that  Memorandum  miiy  perhaps  bear  some  develop- 
ment. Beyond  that,  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
to  be  done.  The  Memorandum  refers  to  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that'  exists  in  Ireland,  that,  in  the 
system  of  education  which  we  administer,  too  much 
prominence  is  given  to  the  merely  literary  instruction 
of  the  children,  their  instruction  in  mere  book-know- 
ledge and  in  matters  that  ai'e  in  no  wav  directly 
related  to  the  work  that  lies  before  them  in  the  world. 

The  case  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  give  to  our 
system  of  National  Education  a more  practical 
character  than  it  as  yet  has  had,  is  very  easily  stated. 
The  school — the  elementary  school  as  well  as  every 
other — has  a two-fold  work  to  do.  It  is  a place  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children,  for  the  putting  into 
their  minds  of  a certain  amount  of  useful  knowledge, 
or  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  useful  knowledge.  It  is 
a place  also  for  their  education,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  I mean,  for  the  drawing  out,  the 
development,  the  cultivation,  of  their  natural  powers 
and  capacities.  Under  both  these  heads,  a claim  is 
put  forward  for  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  practical 
element  in  the  work  of  the  school.  As  regards 
instruction,  ir  is  ciainied  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  such  a course  of  teaching  as  will  make  the 
children  familiarly  acquainted,  not  merely  with  words 
and  with  the  names  of  things,  but  also  with  the  things 
themselves  which  those  names  and  words  represent. 
And  again,  as  regards  training  and  development, 


it  is  claimed  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  for  the 
training  of  the  intellect. 

[t  is  liardly  fair  to  occupy  your  Excellency’s  time 
by  pointing  out  that  some  writers  who  are  regarded, 
especially  in  England,  as  eminent  authorities  on  such 
matters,  insist  upon  all  this  as  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  every  system  of  education,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  special  wants  of  the  particular 
class  to  be  educated.  Professor  Pluxley,  for  instance, 
has  said  that  even  “ if  there  were  no  such  things  as 
industrial  pursuits,  a system  of  education  that  does 
nothing  for  the  faculties  of  observation,  that  trains 
neither  the  eye  nor  the  hand,  and  is  compatible  with 
utter  ignorance  of  the  commonest  natural  truths, 
might  still  be  regarded  as  strangely  imperfect.”  Now 
I am  not  called  upon  to  adopt  that  strong  v’ay  of 
putting  the  case.  Por  we  have  not  to  do  with  any 
such  hypothetical  case.  We  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  there  such  things  as  industrial 
pursuits,  but  that  we,  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  are  charged  mainly  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  industiial  classes  of 
our  country. 

It  is  by  meiuis  of  industrial  pursuits  that  these 
children  are  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  ; and 
their  success  or  failure  in  life  must  largely  depend 
upon  how  they  have  been  fitted  for  those  pursuits 
when  they  come  to  enter  upon  them.  So  then,  the 
instruction  and  the  training  which,  to  so  large  an 
extent  undoubtedly,  are  still  lacking  in  our  system, 
are  precisely  those  which,  in  the  sphere  of  secular 
knowledge,  are  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  whom  we  have  undertaken 
to  educate. 

I happened,  a few  weeks  ago,  to  look  through 
the  pages  of  a publication  that  circulates  widely, 
I understand,  amongst  the  teachers  of  our  Irish 
National  Schools,  I found  in  it  a sharply  antagonistic 
comment  on  the  proposal,  which  was  tlien  known 
to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,, 
for  the  introduction  of  a system  of  manual  training 
into  our  schools.  The  wiiter  spoke  of  this  as  a “ fad.” 
Why,  he  asked,  should  the  children  of  the  National 
Schools  be  selected  as  the  victims  of  this  experiment? 
When  such  things,  he  said,  are  introduced  into  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  “ the  classes,”  then  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  introducing  them  into 
the  schools  for  the  children  of  the  masses.  Now  it 
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•surely  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  it 
is  precisely  because  our  National  Schools  are  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  masses  of  our  people,  that 
the  demand  has  been  itiade  for  a change,  and  a 
•comprehensive  change,  in  this  direction. 

It  is,  as  I have  said,  the  view  of  not  a few  who  are 
regarded  as  high  authorities  upon  Educational  sub- 
jects, that  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  even  of  the 
children  of  the  professional  and  other  higher  social 
classes,  that,  even  in  their  Schools,  provision  should 
be  made  for  a scientific  course  of  manual  training. 
Professor  Huxley’s  words,  which  I have  quoted,  go 
that  length ; and,  personally,  1 am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  dissent  from  what  he  has  said  upon  that  point. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  of  our  present  case.  We 
have  to  do  with  the  education,  not  of  the  children  of 
the  higher  social  classes,  but  of  children  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  will  have  to  earn  their  bread  by 
industrial  pursuits.  Why  should  it  be  suggested  that 
such  children  should  be  deprived  of  that  special  in- 
struction and  that  special  training,  that  would  most 
directly  tend  to  fit  them  for  their  work  in  lifel 
Why,  above  all,  should  this  be  suggested  on  the 
ground  that  no  such  training  and  instruction,  or  but 
little  of  it,  is  given  to  those  other  children,  whose 
fortune  it  is  that  when  they  leave  school,  they  will 
be  under  no  necessity  of  earning  their  bread  by 
manual  industry  1 

There  was  a time  when  education  was  the  privilege 
of  the  few,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  all  but  exclusively 
confined  to  those  who  were  destined  for  the  learned 
professions,  who  were  to  be  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or 
priests.  This  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  education, 
naturall}',  according  to  the  views  of  the  time,  deter- 
mined the  course  of  studies  as  it  was  then  conceived. 
The  course  was  thus  determined  by  its  ultimate  aim 
and  object,  from  the  very  rudiments  on  to  the  end. 
Then  came  a later  time,  when  broader  views  began  to 
prevail  upon  the  subject  of  the  diffusion  of  education 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  Gradually  that 
great  change  came  about,  but  by  a strange  anomaly, 
the  old  course  of  school  studies  held  its  ground 
almost  unchanged.  The  demand  that  has  come  to 
he  so  widely  made  in  our  own  day,  for  a compre- 
hensive change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Primary 
School,  is  simply  a demand  for  the  removal  of  that 
long-standing  anomaly,  and  for  a solid  practicjal 
recognition  of  the  established  fact  that  education  is 
no  longer  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  privileged 
classes,  hut  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  that  is 
born  into  the  State — the  birthriglit  of  the  future 
artisan,  the  future  agriculturist,  the  future  agricul- 
tural labourer,  as  well  as  of  the  future  lawyer,  or  the 
future  member  of  any  other  learned  profession. 

I venture  to  say,  your  Excellency,  that  thei'e  are 
few  subjects  connected  with  public  affairs  in  Ireland 
upon  which  you  will  find  a nearer  approach  to 
unanimity  than  you  will  find  upon  this,  that,  as 
regards  the  system  of  education  in  our  National 
Schools,  the  time  has  come  for  looking  into  this  whole 
question  in  an  earnest  and  practical  spirit,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  into  this  system,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  do  so,  a well-considered 
scheme  of  more  practical  teaching  and  more  practical 
training  than  we  as  yet  have  had.  Therefore,  it  is 
that  we  have  come  to  your  Excellency  to-day,  asking 
you  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  for  the 
holding  of  a public  inquiry  upon  this  subject. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  why  we, — Commissioners, 
as  we  are,  of  National  Education, — do  not  introduce 
this  practical  element  into  the  system  ourselves'? 
"What  need  can  there  be  for  the  holding  of  any  inquiry 
about  it?  Or  if,  for  any  reason,  an  inquiry  be 
necessai'y,  wh}’  cannot  we  hold  the  inquiry  ourselves, 
without  seelcing  for  the  intei-vention  of  the  Lord 
lieutenant?  Youi'  Excellency  is  aware  that  the 
responsibility  of  framing  the  course  of  education  in 
the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  is  borne  by  the 
Commissioners  only  to  a somewhat  limited  extent. 
There  are,  I believe,  oases  on  our  records — some  of 


them  touching  very  closely  upon  this  matter  about  appendix  a 
which  we  have  come  to  your  Excellency  to-day — in 
which  an  official  correspondence  had  to  be  continued 
for  a number  of  years  before  the  Commissioners  were 
set  free  to  make  certain  changes  which  they  desired  to 
make  in  the  system  of  education  which  they 
administer.  Changes  involving  the  possibility  of  any 
increase  in  expenditure,  even  through  the  facilitating 
of  the  earning  of  some  additional  results  fees,  can  be 
made  by  us  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Irish 
Government  and  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  but  natural, 
then,  that  when  there  is  question  of  a far-reaching 
change,  such  as  that  which  is  now  under  consideration, 
we  should,  in  the  very  first  instance,  take  steps  to 
ascertain  whether  what  has  been  proposed  is  to  be 
regarded  even  as  feasible. 

We  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  do  this  by  bringing 
this  important  matter  under  your  Excellency’s  notice 
in  this  prominent  way.  Then,  as  to  our  request  for  a 
formal  public  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  I beg  to  assure 
your  Excellency  that  we  liave  not  put  forward  that 
request  without  being  fully  convinced,  not  only  of  the 
advantage,  but  of  the  practical  necessity,  of  sucli  an 
inquiry,  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  I trust  there  is  no  want  of  respect  in  my  saying 
to  your  Excellency — expressing  in  this  merely  my  own 
personal  view — that  I have,  as  a rule,  very  little 
faith  in  such  a mode  of  procedure.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  general  rule,  and  I cannot  but 
regard  the  present  case  as  eminently  exceptional. 

There  is  no  great  point  of  public  policy  at  issue. 

There  is  really  question  of  but  little  more  than  of  a 
matter  of  degree,  and  of  the  selection  of  the  most 
efficient  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  admittedly 
desirable  end.  If  ever  there  was  a case  in  which  a 
practical  outcome  might  be  expected  from  a public 
inquiry,  I cannot  but  consider  that  we  may  expect  a 
practical  outcome  from  the  inquiry  which  we  ask  your 
Excellency  to  set  on  foot. 

As  to  the  reason  for  holding  this  inquiry,  we  regard 
it  as  necessary  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  widespread  as  the  feeling  is,  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  a system  of  practical  instruction  and 
of  practical  ti'aining  into  our  schools,  it  is,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  a feeling  characterised  by  looseness  and 
vagueness,  to  a most  unsatisfactory  degree.  Many  of 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  fixim  time  to 
time  by  earnest  advocates  of  reform  in  this  dii'ection, 
ai'e  regarded  by  other  no  less  earnest  advocates  of  it  as 
crude  and  impracticable.  Some  of  those  suggestions, 
it  is  objected,  would  involve  the  turning  of  our 
National  schools  for  boys  into  so  many  carpenters’ 
workshops.  Against  some  others  it  is  said  that  they 
would  involve  the  turning  of  our  National  schools  for 
girls  into  so  many  kitchens  or  laundries.  The 
teaching  of  trades,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  as 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  some  earnest  critics  of  our 
present  system,  as  it  is  objected  to  by  others  amongst 
them.  In  all  this,  plainly,  there  is  a mass  of  confu- 
sion to  be  cleared  away  before  any  real  progress  can  be 
made.  We,  for  our  part,  do  not  see  how  that  con- 
fusion can  be  cleared  away  except  by  means  of  a 
public  inquiry,  an  inquiry  in  the  course  of  which  all 
who  have  any  definite  suggestions  to  offer  upon  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  case  with  which  we  have  to 
do,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  'forward 
tliose  suggestions,  of  explaining  them  in  detail,  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  might  become  necessaiy,  of  justifying 
them  when  brought  to  the  test  of  principle,  or  con- 
fronted by  any  conflicting  scheme.  Until  this  has 
been  done,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  could  undertake  with 
any  prospect  of  success  the  formulating  of  a working 
scheme  that  would  receive,  either  from  the  public  at 
large  or  from  the  managers  of  schools,  that  general 
support  without  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that 
any  scheme  of  popular  education  could  succeed, 

I feel,  your  Excellency,  that  it  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place  for  me  to  indicate  my  personal  view 
upon  any  of  the  points  of  detail  in  the  case.  On 
some  of  them,  I am  free  to  confess  my  inability  to 
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form  any  very  definite  view,  in  the  absence  of  that 
information  which  an  inquiry,  such  sis  we  seek  for, 
■would,  I am  confident,  elicit.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  upon  which  I am  absolutely  clear;  and  I do  not 
think  that  it  can  tend  in  any  way  to  prejudge  any 
fair  subject  of  inquiry  if  I express  my  view  upon  it. 
It  is,  that  the  teaching  of  trades  is  the  one  thing  that 
we  should  absolutely  make  up  our  minds  not  to 
admit  into  our  schools.  As  to  this,  the  attention  of 
the  public,  at  least  in  Ireland,  has  not,  I fear,  been 
as  yet  suflicieutly  directed  to  the  broad  line  of  distinc 
tion  that  separates  what  is  properly  designated  as 
“ technical  ” education  on  the  one  hand,  from  manual 
training  on  the  other.  By  “ technical  ” education,  as 
I now  use  the  word,  I understand  instruction  in 
particular  arts,  or  trades,  or  complete  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  the  like.  It  will  hardly,  I think,  be 
questioned  that  instruction  of  that  kind  has  to  be 
regarded  as  altogether  out  of  place  in  a primary 
school.  The  work  of  such  a school,  as  I conceive  it, 
in  the  sphere  of  industrial  training,  should  be  confined 
to  that  general  training  of  the  faculties,  especially  of 
die  hand  and  of  the  eye,  which  underlies  all  industrial 
training,  of  whatever  kind,  and  which  is  not  specially 
connected  with  any  trade  or  occupation,  but  stands 
in  .an  equally  useful  relation  towards  all. 

Not  merely  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  but 
also  because  it  helps  to  bring  out  a point  of  consider- 
able practical  importance  in  connection  with  our  view 
of  the  need  for  a formal  inquiry  into  all  this  matter, 
I take  that  system  of  manual  instruction  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  so  many  ways  in  the  piimary 
schools  of  Sweden — the  Sloyd  system,  to  which  we 
have  referred  at  length  in  our  Memorandum.  In  that 
system,  as  your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  material  used 
for  the  work  of  the  children  is  wood.  But  one  of  the 
very  first  points  laid  down  in  every  treatise  on  the 
system  is  that  Sloyd  is  a wholly  different  thing  from 
carpentry. 

It  is,  in  its  essence,  an  educational  system.  There 
is  a carefully  graduated  series  of  objects  to  be  made, 
seventy  or  eighty,  I think,  in  all.  These  lead  on,  one 
to  another,  almost  like  the  propositions  in  Euclid. 
They  are  so  carefully  graduated  that  the  second 
introduces  some  different,  but  only  slightly  different, 
use  of  the  simple  tool  that  was  used  in  the  making  of 
the  first ; and  so  on,  from  first  to  last,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  well-arranged  course  the  use  has  been 
learned  of  each  of  the  various  tools  that  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  comprise  within  the  system.  There  is  no 
division  of  labour,  as  there  is  in  carpentry  as  a trade. 
Every  object  made  must,  from  its  beginning  to  its 
completion,  be  the  work  of  the  one  pair  of  hands  of 
the  one  individual  child. 

These  objects  are  of  no  commercial  value,  at  least 
they  are  not  valued  for  their  own  sakes.  So  far  as 
intrinsic  value  goes,  they  might  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  tliey  are  made.  As  lias  been  well  said  in  one  of 
the  best  expositions  of  the  system,  they  are,  in  this 
respect,  like  tlie  pages  of  the  copy-book  that  the  child 
fills  in  when  learning  to  write.  It  is  not  the  objects 
themselves,  but  the  making  of  them,  tliat  is  looked  to. 
Ic  is  the  work  of  making  them,  that  constitutes  the 
means  to  the  end  that  is  aimed  at — that  end  being 
the  cultivation,  not  only  of  manual  dexterity,  but  of 
accuracy,,  of  carefulness  in  little  things,  of  neatness, 
of  self-reliance,  of  patience,  of  perseverance,  of  con- 
centration of  thought  upon  the  -work  to  be  done,  of 
love  for  honest,  well-finished,  work — in  a word,  the 
training  and  cultivation  of  all  those  faculties  and 
habits  which  it  is  of  the  highe.st  importance  to  cul- 
tivate as  a preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Now  one  of  the  main  advantages  which  I,  at  least, 
look  forward  to  as  a result  of  the  holding  of  an  inquiry 
such  as  'we  suggest,  is  the  fastening  of  public  attention 
upon  the  vitally  important  distinction  between 
technical  education,  strictly  so-called,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  manual  training,  as  illustrated,  for  instance,  by 
the  Sloyd  system,  on  the  other.  Possibly  the  Sloyd 
system — admirably  as  it  has  succeeded  in  Sweden  and 


in  some  other  countries — might  not,  without  some 
modification,  be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  Ireland.  But  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  that 
system  will  think  of  denying  that  it  is  a system  which 
has  to  be  most  carefully  studied,  in  its  principle  and 
in  its  details,  before  any  scheme  of  manual  instniction 
is  formulated  for  our  Irish  National  Schools.  This 
examination  of  it,  if  it  is  to  be  made  with  effect,  may 
involve  the  sending  over  of  one  or  more  really 
competent  obseri’ers,  possibly  to  Sweden,  but  at  all 
events  to  England,  where  the  Sloyd  system,  whether 
in  its  original  form,  or  in  some  modification  of  it,  is 
now  being  woi'ked  in  a number  of  elementary  schools. 
So  that.  Your  Excellency,  for  our  own  guidance,  as 
well  as  for  the  useful  indirect  result  that  may  be 
looked  forward  to,  the  formation  and  steadying  of 
public  opinion  upon  definite  lines,  an  inquiry  such  as 
it  would  not  he  possible  for  us,  with  our  present 
povers  and  resources,  to  hold,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
matter  of  necessity  if  any  really  useful  work  is  to  be 
done. 

I would  apply  this  remark  also  to  many  otlier 
points  involved  in  the  case.  By  way  of  illustration, 
I may  mention  a few  of  these.  But  having  occupied 
so  much  of  Your  Excellency’s  time  with  the  consider- 
ation of  one  main  branch  of  the  subject  in  detail,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I mean  only  to  mention  them. 
Is  there,  for  instance,  room  in  our  system  for  the 
introduction  of  any  com^irehensive  scheme  of  manual 
training  without  displacing  something  else  ? If  any- 
thing is  to  be  displaced,  wliat  should  it  be  1 Then, 
again,  what  provision,  as  regards  teachers,  should  be 
made  for  the  work  of  this  new  department  ‘i  Can 
our  present  teacliers,  or  many  of  them,  be  considered 
competent  to  undertake  it  ? In  so  far  as  they  may 
be  competent  to  undertake  it,  how  could  we  best  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  do  so  ? Again,  what  pi'ovision 
should  be  made  for  giving  special  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  work  in  our  Training  Colleges  1 Y'uukl  it 
be  requisite  for  us,  either  as  a temporary  or  as  a 
permanent  provision,  to  employ  the  services  of  special 
district  or  peripatetic  teachers ! What  amount  of 
time  should  be  given  to  manual  training,  and  should 
it  be  made  compulsory,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  in 
our  schools  or  in  any  of  them  1 

Then  there  are  the  further  questions,  which,  like 
those  others,  1 shall  merely  enumerate.  Drawing 
lies  at  the  root  of  ail  technical  instruction,  and  of 
all  manual  instruction  that  is  to  lead  up  to  technical 
work.  Should  not  Drawing  then  be  taught  in  all 
our  schools  ? As  to  this,  there  seems  to  be  a strong 
public  feeling — a feeling  in  which  I need  hardly 
say  that  I personally  and  strongly  concur — that  it 
ought  to  be.  But  side  by  side  with  this  strong  public 
feeling  there  is  a sublime  public  indifference  to  the 
very  important  practical  consideration  of  who  is  to 
teach  it.  Again,  I take  the  teaching  of  Elementary 
Science — I mean,  of  course,  the  real  practical  teaching 
of  it,  not  the  unreality  that  is  sometimes  gone  through 
under  the  name  of  teaching,  the  only  object  of  which 
is  to  enable  children  to  earn  money,  for  themselves  or 
for  their  schools,  by  sitting  down  at  a desk  and  writing 
out  answers  to  questions  in  an  examination  paper 
about  natural  laws  that  they  have  never  seen  illustrated 
by  experiment,  or  possibly  describing  some  scientific 
instrument,  of  which  they  know  nothing  except  what 
can  be  made  out  from  a description,  or  a picture,  in  a 
book.  Is  this  practical  teaching  of  Elementary 
Natural  Science  to  be  made  a subject  of  our  school 
course?  If  so,  then  how  are  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  teaching  of  it  to  be  provided  ? Finally,  and 
perhaps  I should  say  above  all,  what  special  training 
and  instruction  are  to  be  provided  as  best  adapted  for 
the  children  in  country  districts,  children  whose'  work 
in  life  will  most  probably  be  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, or  will  he  connected,  at  all  events,  in  some 
way  pr  other,  with  land  ; and,  in  general,  what  line 
should  be  followed  in  ail  this  matter  in  distinguishing 
between  our  town  and  our  country  schools  ? 

These,  and  even  many  other  questions,  have  to  be 
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considered  in  the  light  of  the  best  advice  that  we  can 
obtain  for  our  guidance  in  the  consideration  of  them. 
Prominent  public  men,  members  of  representative 
bodies,  teachers  of  National  and  other  schools,  mana- 
gers of  schools,  all  who  have  given  any  thought  to  this 
important  subject,  can  give  valuable  help,  and  many 
of  them,  I am  confident,  will  give  it  willingly.  But 
unless  the  necessary  funds  are  provided—  and  we  have 
no  funds  availaUe  for  any  such  purpose — unless 
provision,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  public  inquiries,  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses,  we 
could  not  expect  that  many  persons,  no  matter  how 
zealous  they  might  be  in  the  interests  of  education, 
would  undertake,  for  instance,  a journey  to  Dublin 
for  the'purpose  of  helping  even  in  this  important  work. 


On  the  other  hand,  as  Your  Excellency  knows,  we,  appetoix  a.,- 

Commissioners  of  National  Education,  are  not  in  a L_ 

position  to  undertake  an  inquiry  of  any  kind  outside 
the  limits  of  our  own  office. 

On  these  various  grounds,  then,  impressed  as  we 
are  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  convinced 
as  we  are  of  the  necessity  of  having  it  thoroughly 
investigated  before  any  definite  action  is  taken,  we 
have  come  to  request  of  Your  Excellency,  as  repre- 
senting the  public  authority  of  the  country,  to  take 
those  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  an 
inquiry  to  be  held  in  whatever  form  Your  Excellency 
may  regard  as  giving  the  best  promise  of  a useful 
practical  result. 


III. 

Memokandum  by  Capt-ain  Shaw  on  Forms  of  Manual  and  Practical  In.struction  in  Primary  appeotka., 
Schools.  — 


Drawing. 

This  subject  is  compulsory  in  all  boys’  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  receiving  grants  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  is  only  permitted  in  schools  for 
girls  where  cookery . is  taught  to  the  girls  in  the.  higher 
standards.  In  the  report  for  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1895,  the  number  of  schools  in  which  Drawing 
was  taught  in  England  and  Wales  was  18,865.  The 
total  of  schools  is  19,?09. 

Drawingis  not  compulsory  in  Scotland,  but  is  taught 
in  891  scliools,  the  number  rof  schools  being  3,054. 

The  payment  for  Drawing,  and  the  inspection  in 
schools  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  made  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Schools  under 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  tliis  Grant.  But  79  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  principally  those  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Christian  Brothers,  received  grants 
amounting  to  £1,075. 

Drawing  was  made  coftipulsory  in  England  in  1887. 
when  the  Grant  was  taken  iu  the  Estimate  -for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

Payments. — The  payments  and  conditions  for  earn- 
ing them  are  set  out  in  Form 

A payment  of  1j».,  Is.  %d.,  and  2s.  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance  is  made  according  as  the 
schools  receive  an  award  of  Fair,  Good,  or 
Excellent  as  the  result  of  the  anuual  inspection. 

Extra  grants  are  given  for  ex-standard  scholars 
and  pupil  teachers  for  specified  subjects  beyond 
those  in  the  Syllabus. 

The  average  payments  per  scholar  earned  in 
1895  were : — 

s.  d: 

England  and  Wales,  . .18 

Scotland,  . . .17-6 

Ireland,  • . . .1  5'4 

The  minimum  grant  to' a school  is  20s. 

System.- — Drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  Stand- 
ards— i.e.,  from  Standards  I.  to  YU.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  .in  each.  Standard  are  detailed  in  the 
Syllabus.  Briefly  they  are  as  follows : — 

Standard.  I. —Drawing  on  slates  or  paper:' 
Freehand  and -with  ruler  lines,  angles,  parallels, 
and  the  simplest  right-lined  figures. 

Standard  II. — Similar,  but' more  difficult  work,' 
to  be  drawn  on  paper  only. 

Standard  III.  (a)  Freehand-  Drawing  of  re- 
gular forms,  and  of  curved  and. right-lined  figures 
from  the  flat ; . (6)  Simple  geometrical  and  rights 
lined  figures  with  the  ruler.  ^ . 

Standard.  IVi:  («).gFreehan.<i  Drawing  from  the 
flat ; (6)  Simple  scales  and  drawing  to  sgale.. 


Standard  V.  (d)  Freehand  Drawing  from  the 
flat ; (b")  Drawing  from  rectangular  and  circular 
' models,  and  from  easy  common  objects ; (c) 
Geometrical  figures  with  instruments  and  to 
scale.  • 

Standard,  VI.  (a)  Freehand  Drawing  from  the 
flat ; (6)  Drawing  from  models  of  regular  form 
and  from  easy  common  objects  j (c)  Geometrical 
Drawing  more  advanced  than  Standard  V.  (not 
required  in  Girls’  Schools) ; or  {d)  Plans  and 
elevations  of  plane  figures  and  rectangular  solids 
in  simple  positions. 

Standard  VII.  (a)  Freehand  Drawing  from 
the  flat;  (6)  Drawing,  from  models  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  VI.,  or  Drawing  any  .common- 
objects  or  casts  of  ornament  in  light  and'shade  ; 
{d)  Geometrical  Drawing  more  advanced  than 
in  VI.,  or  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  more 
advanced  than  in  VI. 

A Scheme  for  instruction  in  small  schools  (under 
60  in  average  attendance)  is  also  given,  in  which  the 
standard  instruction  is  grouped  and  some  of  it 
omitted.  An  Alternative  Syllabus  was  issued  in  1895, 
giving  much  greater  freedom  to  the  Teachers  in  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  introducing  drawing-  of  curves  earlier 
in  the  course ; introducing  the  use  of  colours,  and 
tending  more  towards  teaching  of  design. 

The  minimum  time  to  be  devoted  to  Drawing  is  one 
and  a half  hours  per  week. 

Inspection,  and  Examination. — The  Inspection  and 
Examination  is  carried  out  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department ; as  far  as  possible  they 
make  surprise  visits  to  see  tlie  general  system. 

There  is  an  annual  inspection,  when  each  scholar 
executes  work  in  one  of  the  subjects  he  has  been  taught, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector.  The  Inspector  brings, 
the  examples  to  be  drawn  with  him  and  arranges  the 
models,  <tc. 

The  Inspector  sees  the  teacher  give  a lesson  in  one 
subject. 

He  also  inspects  the  work  done  for  the  last  month 
or  so  in  the  school.  ' ' 

He  himself  gives  the. award  in  Standards  I.  to  HI;.- 
on  the  general  work. 

The  work  in  Standards  IV.  to  VII.  is  sent  to  S. 
Ken.sington  and  judged  by  a regular  set  of  ExaminerSi 
This  is  done  to  keep  an  even  standard  in  the  country. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers, — Teachers  should  be 
qualified  by  possessing  a D Certificate;  the  require- 
ments of  which'  are  set  forth  in  Form 
The  Subjects  that  he  should  pass  in  to  obtain  this- 
are — Freehand  Drawing,  Model  Drawing,  Drawing 
in  Light  and  Shade,  and  Geometry. 

This  Certificate  is  not  at  present  insisted  on.  ., 
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Training  of  Teachers. — The  afore-meatioiied  sub- 
jects of  Drawing  are  taught  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  also  Drawing  on  the  black  board. 

In  many  counties,  the  County  Councils  have  insti- 
tuted Saturday  and  Evening  Classes  for  Training 
Teachers.  They  employ  either  teachers  in  the  Local 
Schools  of  Art,  or  specially  qualified  teachers.  A 
good  example  of  such  work  may  be  found  in  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoi'land.  The  Teachers’  fares  are  paid 
in  some  instances  to  travel  to  centres. 

School  Boards  have  also  established  similar  classes, 
and  Drawing  is  generally  an  obligatory  subject  in  the 
pupil  teacher’s  course. 

The  teaching  of  Drawing  has  been  made  a special 
feature  in  Binningham.  All  the  Elementary  work  is 
under  the  Head  Master  of  the  School  of  Art,  and  thi'ee 
Inspectors  are  employed  under  him,  each  of  whom  has 
a district  which  he  constantly  visits.  Classes  are  es- 
tablished for  teachers,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Central  School  of  Art. 

The  Alternative  Syllabus  has  not  been  generally 
adopted,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  work  at  two  of  the 
London  Board  Schools. 

Manual  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools. 

The  conditions  under  which  grants  are  made  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  Manual  Instruction 

are  set  out  in  Form §1® 

Manual  iDslructioB 

The  instruction  must  be  carried  on  continuously 
throughout  the  school  year  for  two  hours  weekly 
(which  may  include  half  an  hour  for  the  special  draw- 
ing). It  must  be  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  used 
in  handicrafts  in  wood  or  iron. 

It  must  be  given  out  of  school  hours  in  a properly 
fitted  workshop,  wholly  devoted  to  Manual  Instruction, 
and  must  he  connected  with  the  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing ; that  is  to  say,  the  work  must  be  done  from 
drawings  to  scale  previously  made  by  the  scholars. 

Payment. — The  amount  paid  is  2d.  per  scholar  per 
lesson,  with  anaddition  of  20  per  cent,  if  the  instruction 
is  excellent. 

This  instruction  is  limited  to  scholars  who  have 
been  placed  in  the  5th  or  a higher  standard. 

This  instruction  is  not  obligatory  in  elementary 
schools. 

The  number  of  schools  under  instruction  was  in 
1891,  63  ; in  1892,  169  ;in  1893,  353;  in  1894,  576  ; 
in  1895,  910,  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

The  910  schools  in  1895  earned  £16,307  10s.  in 
grants,  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught  was  67,470. 

There  are  two  schools  receiving  grants  f)X>m  the 
Department  in  Ireland,  viz. : — Glasnevin,  St.  Vincent’s 
Oi-phanage,  earned  £17  6s.  ; Lismore  Christian 
Brothers’ School  earned  £5  12s.  lOtf. 

The  Treasury  Minute,  dated  5th  June,  1890,  sanc- 
tioned a grant  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  used  in 
handicrafts  in  wood  or  iron. 

Systems  of  Instruction. 

The  Department  has  not  laid  down  any  syllabus  for 
this  work,  and  teachers  and  organisers  have  been  free 
to  frame  their  own  courses,  the  only  limitations  being 
that  of  the  Treasuiy  Minutes  which  prescribes  the 
nature  of  the  tools  to  be  used,  and  the  rule  that  the 
instruction  must  be  in  connection  with  Drawing,  and 
that  the  work  must  be  from  drawings  to  scale  pre- 
viously made  by  the  scholars  themselves.  In  conse- 
quence many  schemes  have  been  formed — a great  many 
organisers  and  teachers  have  vLited  the  Continental 
schools,  and  methods  of  Sloyd  Carpentry  have  been 
introduced, _but  the  knife  is  not  admissible  under  the 
rules.  I have  sent  to  the  Secretary  three  books  show- 
ing systems  in  use  in  London,  Livei-pool,  and  Bolton. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham are  also  worthy  of  attention. 

'The  course  adopted  by  the  London  School  Beards 


aims  at  the  early  completion  of  interesting  and 
elegant  models  to  interest  the  students,  and  much 
work  is  done  in  fancy  woods. 

The  course  adopted  at  Liverpool  gradually  and 
efiectually  trains  the  hands  in  the  use  of  all  tools,  and 
very  interesting  models  are  made  during  the  course. 

All  the  courses  include  instruction  in  the  principles 
on  which  tools  are  made  and  the  general  properties  of 
the  materials  used. 

A few  extracts  from  the  Introductions  and  Prefaces 
will  show  the  aims  of  the  organisers,  and  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  required. 

The  following  are  from  the  scheme  generally 
adopted  by  the  London  School  Board.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  Sloyd  Carpentry, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  English  system. 

“The  aim  of  education  is  not,  or  should  not, 
be  the  mere  accumulation  of  a knowledge  of 
facts,  but  primarily  a development  of  the  natural 
mental  powers.”  “The  most  powerful  and 
necessary  inclination  of  children,  to  construct, 
has  been  left  to  develop  as  well  as  may  be  with- 
out help.” 

“ The  close  attention  on  a novel  subject  is  of 
great  service  in  the  development  of  the  hoy’s 
mental  faculty.” 

“ For  the  first  time,  probably,  a boy  is  confron- 
ted with  the  importance  of  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment.” “His  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
mechanics  is  tested  and  made  of  real  use,  and 
life  and  vividness  are  imparted  to  these  subjects 
which  they  entirely  lack  when  taught  in  the 
abstract.”  “ It  is  usually  found  that  the  time 
deducted  from  the  ordinary  school  hours  of  boys 
who  are  undergoing  courses  of  manual  training 
in  no  way  causes  a decreased  efficiency  in  the 
ordinary  subjects.  Boys  are  also  found  to  be 
more  careful  and  observant,  more  self-reliant, 
and  certainly  are  more  likely  to  grow  up  with 
a real  respect  for  the  dignity  of  labour.” 

The  following  from  the  course  at  Bolton  : — 

“Our  training  must  be  an  educational  one, 
and  we  must  avoid  the  too  hasty  introduction 
into  our  schemes  of  making  finished  articles.” 

“ Where  boys  are  properly  and  systematically 
trained,  sufficient  interest  will  be  excited  and 
sustained  to  enable  the  teacher  to  impart  a vast 
amount  of  useful  knowledge,  and  also  develop 
self-reliance,  as  well  as  sound  judgment.” 

The  following  from  the  Liverpool  course : — 

“ A somewhat  large  experience  . . . has 

convinced  me  that  after  good  teachers  the  main 
element  in  the  successful  working  of  Manual 
Instruction  Classes  is  an  easy  and  natural 
graduation  of  a series  of  disciplinary  exercises  to 
lie  worked  by  every  boy.” 

Fittings,,  tic. — The  courses  put  in  give  plans  of 
workshops,  fittings,  tools,  dec.  In  some  places  the 
workshop  immediately  adjoins  the  schools ; in  others, 
centres  are  established  convenient  to  a certain  number 
of  schools.  Thus,  in  Liverpool,  there  are  10  centres, 
each  accommodates  36  students  at  once,  and  during 
the  week  a maximum  of  720  boys  can  be  taught.  In 
practice,  from  550  to  600  are  so  taught.  The  cost 
of  a bench  to  accommodate  four  boys  is  £4  to  £5 ; 
the  necessary  tools  cost  £1  per  boy. 

The  above  details  refer  to  Manual  instruction  in 
wood.  Instruction  in  metal  is  given  in  some  places 
on  similar  lines.  Metal-working  shops  can  be  seen  in 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham. 

Inspection. — The  instructions  to  Inspectors  give 
a fair  idea  as  to  what  is  looked  for.  In  judging  a 
school,  its  equipment,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  work  it  can  produce,  are  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 


• See  Directory  (for  1897)  of  the  Science  sad  Art  Department,  page  79. 
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Practical  Insteuctiok  ik  Chkhistby. 

This  is  the  only  other  practical  teaching  in  Primary 
schools  for  ■which  grants  are  made  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  This  instruction  must  be  given  in 
a properly  fitted  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  payment 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  student  at  the  May 
Examinations  held  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 

The  course  is  that  laid  down  in  the  Directory  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  has  recently  been 
modified  so  as  to  make  it  more  thoroughly  educational ; 
but  it  pre-suiiposes  a training  .in  scientific  method 
which  is  frequently  -wanting. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Department  visit  the  Labora- 
tories, and  inquire  and  advise  the  teacher  as  to  his 
method  of  instruction,  and  see  that  the  students 
understand  the  object  of  experiments  and  can  carry 
them  out  themselves. 

The  Education  Department  encourage  practical 
teaching  in  the  Primary  schools ; — 

First,  as  object  lessons  and  useful  occupations, 
These  are  class  subjects,  and  are  now  being  made 
obligatory  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.  They  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  development  of  Elindergartea  work,  and 
those  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  the 
Birmingham  Board  and  Barrow-in-Furness  Board  will 
be  dwelt  on.  [Copies  of  the  courses  have  been  sent 
to  the  Secretaxy.] 

Another  class  subject  is  a course  of  Experimental 
Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Physics. 

The  Education  Department  also  give  grants  for 
practical  work  in  Cookery,  Laundry  work,  Dairying, 
and  Cottage  Gardening. 

Sewing  is  obligatory  for  girls  in  Primary  schools. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board 
is  entitled  “ Manual  Training,”  and  is  intended  for  use 
in  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  when  it  gives  way,  in 
the  case  of  boys,  to  Woodwork,  and'in  that  of  girls  to 
Cookery  and  Laundry  work. 

The  course  includes  instruction  in  Lath  and  Bead 
Laying,  Paper  Folding  and  Pattern  Slaking,  Colour 
work  and  Clay  Modelling. 

The  objects  aimed  at  may  best  be  understood  from 
some  quotations  from  the  Preface  and  Introduction  : — 
“ The  present  scheme  is  intended  to  pro-vide  a 
graduated  four  years’  course  of  practical  work  for 
children  from  seven  to  eleven  years  old.” 

“ The  exercises  involve  the  use  of  several 
different  materials,  and  this  is  done  partly  for 
the  value  of  variety,  but  more  especially  that  the 
cliildren  mav  become  practically  acquainted  with 
the  different  characters  of  various  substances  and 
the  difi'erent  metliods  of  manipulating  them. 
Whilst  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
confining  the  exercises  to  one  particular  branch  of 
work,  and  so  bringing  it  to  a considerable  degree 
of  development,  it  is  probably  wiser  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  education  to  aim  at  a general  all-round 
development  of  the  powers  and  faculties.” 

“ The  great  object  attempted  being  to  educate 
the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  hand  and 
eye,  the  production  of  objects  and  designs  of 
beautiful  form  and  colour,  while  not  altogether 
omitted,  is  • subordinated  to  the  intelligent  and 
accurate  performance  of  each  step  in  the  exercise.” 
“ Experience  has  shown  that  the  children  look 
forward  with  delight  to  these  lessons.” 

“ The  exercises  may  be  regarded  as  for  the  most 
part  applied  drawing." 

“ The  exercises  are  intended  to  cultivate  habits 
of  careful  attention  and  correct  observation,  to 
train  sight  and  judgment  in  the  estimation  of 
symmetry  and  accuracy,  and  to  practise  the  hand 
in  the  manipulation, of  various  materials,  so  as  to 
give  concrete  expression  to  ideas  of  fora  or  position 
previously  existing 'in  the  mind.” 


“ By  frequent  use  of  the  practical  exercises,  the  appe^^ix  a 

geometrical  terms  will  gradually  come  to  have  ' *' 

very  definite  and  real  meaning  to  the  children. 

For  example — the  term  ‘square’  applied  to  a 
piece  of  paper  or  metal,  will  become  associated 
ill  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  idea  of 
surface  or  area,  and  not  merely  be  confined  to 
the  lines  bounding  that  area.” 


The  system  adopted  by  the  Birmingham  Board  deals 
more  exclusively  with  one  material  in  each  Standard. 
It  is  entitled  “ Hand  and  Eye  ” Training. 

The  objects  aimed  at  are  almost  similar  to  those 
enumerated  above,  but  are  attained  in  a somewhat 
different  manner,  and  the  lessons  are  extremely 
interesting  and  stimulating. 

The  systom  at  Barrow-in-Pumess  may  easily  be 
grasped  t>y  glancing  over  the  Syllabus  for  each  year. 

The  next  system  is  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
suggestions  in  the  Code  for  a course  of  Experimental 
Science  (a  book  of  the  first  part  and  Syllabus  is  for- 
warded) ; this  work  is  now  taken  up  in  Standards  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.,  in  about  fifty  schools  under  the  Loudon 
School  Board, 

The  aim  and  objects  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  : — 

“ The  work  is  based  on  a scheme  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Armstrong  in  the  Second  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  ‘ upon  the 
Pre.sent  Methods  ’ of  Teaching  Chemistry.” 

“ The  plan  of  the  course  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  Science 
teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  should  depend, 
not  so  much  on  the  immediate  utility  of  the 
knowledge  imparted  to  the  scholars,  as  on  its- 
educational  effect.  The  aim  at  this  stage  should 
be  to  teach  the  youthful  scholars  the  art  of 
helping  themselves — and  of  working  exactly  and. 
with  an  object.” 

“ Not  one  of  the  least  difficulties  to  be  met  with 
in  the  forwarding  of  Technical  Education  lies  in 
the  fact  that  at  present  so  much  has  to  be  unlearnt 
before  work  of  any  real  value  can  be  commenced.” 

“The  method  of  teaching  should  be  that  of 
suggestion  combined  with  a minimum  amount  of 
demonstration.” 

“Try  for  youi-self — arrange  an  experiment  to 
find  out — should  at  first  be  the  one  answer  to  all 
questions." 

The  course  consists  almost  entirely  of  practical  work 
in  Elementary  Science.  General  principles  are  learnt 
from  actual  experience,  and  methods  of  research  are 
taught  from  the  commencement. 

Atteiition  has  only  been  drawn  to  a few  of  the 
systems  adopted  in  England,  but  they  may  be  taken 
as  typical. 

I do  not  propose  to  touch  on  the  systems  of  Cookery, 
Laundry  work,  <kc.,  as  I have  not  had  experience  of 
them. 

But  there  is  one  more  matter  worthy  of  all  attention, 
and  that  is  the  system  of  Physical  Drill  that  may  be 
seen  in  any  good  Primary  school. 

The  report  of  the  Third  International  Congress  on 
Technical  Education,  held  last  year  at  Bordeaux, 
gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  tendencies  of  modern 
Primary  education. 

I forward  copy  of  Report  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  the  re- 
presentative of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  is 
one  point  to  which  I would  draw  attention,  and  that 
is  the  Report  of  M.  Rombaut  on  the  “ Ecoles  Menagei'e.'i 
(Household  Schools)  in  Belgium.”  The  following  is  a 
brief  resume : — 

There  are  now  225  of  these  schools  and  soon  will 
be  500.  At  first  they  were  intended  to  give  free 
instruction  to  adults,  but  failed  to  attract  them ; 
they  were  then  put  in  connection  with  the  Elementary 
Schools,  and  adults  were  charged  a fee  of  four  or  five 
francs,  and  from  that  out  they  appear  to  have  been 
B 2 
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most  successful.  The  object  of  tlie  schools  was  to  give 
instruction  in  “ Cooking  licaltby  simple  food,”  mending 
clothing,  washing  and  making  up  linen,  sick  nursing. 
In  going  amongst  the  labouring  classes  M.  Rombaut 
found  the  staple  nourishment  was  the  potato — never 
soup — rarely  fresli  meat,  Tlie  idea  then  was  to  show 
that  an  excellent  meal,  consisting  of  soup,  vegetables, 
meat,  could  be  provided  for  25.  to  2^5.  per  head. 
The  menu  for  the  day  is  written  on  a board ; the 
children  are  given  money  to  go  to  uiarket  and  record 
prices  paid  on  return.  The  meal  is  then  cooked. 

Twenty-four  students  are  under  instruction  each 
day  in  four  groups — cooks  and  cleaners-up,  washers, 
makers  up  of  linen,  and  sewers  or  menders  of  clothes. 
All  expense.s  are  daily  kept  posted  up.  Wlien  the 
dinner  is  ready  it  is  j)roperly  served  to  tlie  24.  Then 
all  is  cleared  up,  and  the  kitchen  and  utensils  cleaned. 


The  washers  wash  the  table  cloths,  dusters,  (kc. ; but 
this  not  providing  sufficient  employment,  the  children 
were,  after  some  difficulty,  induced  to  bring  their  own 
underclothing. 

Similarly  for  mending  and  patching,  the  family 
clothing  was  brought  into  requisition.  Finally,  the 
cost  of  the  216  schools  is  stated  at  £4,000,  under  £20 
per  school. 

I have  omitted  the  payments  under  the  Education 
Department;  they  are  l/-and  2/-  for  class  subjects, 
thit  is,  practical  instruction  other  than  the  following ; 
Cookery,  ...  a grant  of  4/- per  scholar. 

Laundry  work,  ...  „ „ 2/-  „ ,, 

Dairy  work,  ...  „ „ 4/-  ,,  „ 

Cottage  gardening,  „ „ 2/-  or  4/-  „ 

T,  B.  SHAW. 


IV. 

AppETOixA.,  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Stbuthers  on  Forms  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in 
— ^ Primary  Schools,  in  Supplement  ot  a Report  on  “ Sloyd  and  Kindergarten  Occupations.”* 


This  Report  was  written  in  1895.  As  stated  in  the 
outset  of  the  paper  it  has  reference  primarily  to  the 
Schools  of  the  Edinburgh  district,  and  on  pp.  13  and 
14  will  be  found  a general  statement  of  the  position 
of  Manual  Instruction  in  the  Edinburgh  Board 
Schools  at  the  time  of  the  Report. 

Tlie  progress  made  since  in  these  Schools  may, 
perhaps,  best  be  estimated  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  Report  of  the  “ Committee  on  School  Work” 
•of  the  Edinburgh  Board,  published  at  the  beginning 
•of  the  present  year. 

“ Kindergarten,  Clay-Modelling,  and  Cardboard 
Work,  etc. — In  all  the  Infant  Departments  of  the 
Schools,  Kindergarten  instruction  has  again  been 
made  a Sfiecial  feature  of  work,  and,  where  reported 
on  by  H.M.  Inspectors,  has  in  most  instances  received 
very  high  commendation.  In  no  in.stance  is  there 
any  adverse  remark.  In  a considerable  number  of  the 
Schools  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been  continued 
in  the  lower  standards  of  the  Juvenile  Departments. 
This  has  in.  several  cases  been  followed  by  a course  of 
training  in  some  kind  of  Manual  Work,  so  as  to  form 
an  unbroken  connection  with  the  instruction  in 
Woodwork  given  in  the  upper  classes.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  Kindergarten  occupations,  Cardboard- 
work,  Clay-modelling,  Brushwork,  Basketwork,  and 
Straw  and  Cane-plaiting,  etc.,  have  been  practised 
with  considerable  success  in  the  Schools,  and  have 
been  much  appreciated  by  the  pupils. 

Manual  Instruction. — Mr.  David  Graham,  Chief 
Instructor,  states  in  his  report  that  Woodwork 
Classes  were  conducted  last  Session  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  certain 
Schools,  12  in  all.  The  work  in  each  of  these  Schools 
was  examined  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Cunningham.  R.E., 
Local  Inspector  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction 
for  Edinburgh  and  district,  who,  as  heretofore, 
awarded  the  ‘ Excellent  ’ Grant  in  each  instance. 
Several  of  these  Schools  were  also  visited  during  the 
Session  by  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  M.  A.,  B. Sc.,  Inspector, 
Science  and  ArtDepartment^  who  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted, 
Several  of  the  Head-masters  refer  to  the  effect  that 
these  Classes  in  Woodwork  have  of  retaining  pupils 
at  School  after  their  passing  the  Fifth  Standard.  In 
some  of  the  Schools  Hand-and-eye  Training  is  now 
regularly  practised,  not  only  in  the  Infant  Dejjart- 
inents,  but  also  in  all  the  Standards  until  instruction 
in  Woodwork  is  begun. 

“The  number  of  pupils  for  whom  a Grant  was 
received  in  the  eleven  Schools  inspected  during  the 


last  Session  was  1,049.  The  Grant  received  amounted 
to  £295  15s.  The  previous  Session  the  number  of 
pupils  was  661,  and  the  amount  of  Grant 
£229  5s.  lOcf. 

“ In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Ex-Sixth 
Standard  and  Evening  School  pupils,  Mr.  Graham 
has  found  it  necessary  to  design  and  publish  a Third 
Year’s  Course  of  Models.” 

Edinburgh  Board  Schools. 

This  Report  shows  ; — 

(1.)  A very  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
Schools  taking  Woodwork  in  the  higher  standards — 
12  as  against  7 in  1895.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
four  Schools  (making  16  in  all  out  of  29  Schools 
under  the  Board)  in  which  Woodwork  classes  were 
opened  last  year,  although  they  have  not  yet  been 
inspected.  In  all  cases,  commodious  workshops  have 
been  provided  ; the  work  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
very  competent  Chief  Instructor,  and  in  several  of 
the  Schools  many  of  the  pupils  have  had  a second 
year’s  course,  and  some  a third  year’s  course  in  the 
subject. 

(2.)  Kindergarten  occupations  may  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  established  in  the  Infant  departments  of 
all  these  schools.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I may  add 
that  I have  found  among  the  Teachers  a widening 
comprehension  of  the  principles  on  which  the  work 
should  be  conducted  and  a growing  appreciation  of 
its  value. 

(3.)  Less,  though  appreciable  progress,  has  been 
made  in  providing  work  of  this  kind  for  the  Classes 
between  Standard  I.  (which  is  generally  in  the 
Infant  department)  and  Standard  V.,  but  in  some 
four  or  five  Schools  the  continuity  of  Instruction  in 
this  subject  is  unbroken. 

Opinions  of  Teachers. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  work,  the  opinion  of  the 
Teachers  is  practically  unanimous.  The  following 
are  typical  opinions  of  Head-masters,  extracted  from 
the  same  report : — 

“Woodwork  is  extremely  popular  with  the  boys, 
and  all  cheerfully  accept  the  lengthened  day  which 
attendance  on  this  class  involves.” 

“ The  Manual  Training  Class  is  the  most  popular 
in  the  School.” 

{From  a Schoolin  thepoorest  District  of  the  Town). 
— “ The  only  new  feature  of  the  work  during  the 


• “Report  by  J.  Strutters.  E«q.,  one  of  Her  Majasty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  on  Sloyd  and  Kindergarten  occopations  in 
the  Elfliiientary  School  ” [Parliameiuary  Paper,  C.  7705] 
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ipast  Session  Avas  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training, 
in  which  the  boys  of  the  4th  and  5th  Standards  took 
part.  The  boys  take  great  delight  in  the  work,  and 
have  made  very  good  progress.  The  interest  they 
take  in  it  leads  rue  to  hope  that,  on  leaving  School, 
they  will  seek  to  obtain  work  as  apprentice  mechanics, 
instead  of  going  as  message-boys  and  trace-boys.” 

“ We  have  some  kind  of  hand-and-eye  training 
throughout  the  whole  school,  and  I am  convinced 
that  the  children  are  happier  and  better,  and  perform 
all  their  School  work  with  greater  profit  and  ease, 
than  when  we  had  little  or  none  of  this  extra 
work.” 

“ The  Manual  Training  Class,  in  my  opinion, 
counteracts  to  some  extent  the  tendency  to  leave 
school  at  the  early  age  complained  of.  At  the  same 
time,  I am  more  convinced  every  day  of  the  value, 
educationally,  of  this  branch  of  instruction.” 

“The  Woodwork  Lessons  continue  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  boys,  who  are  rarely  absent  when 
it  happens  to  be  their  day  for  this  lesson.  I believe 
that  some  of  the  boys  would  have  left  School  sooner 
but  for  these  lessons.” 

As  a rule,  no  remark  is  made  on  the  Kindergarten 
Work  of  the  Infant  Department,  for  the  reason,  I 
take  it,  that  its  success  is  now  a well-established  fact. 
iFor  the  same  reason,  no  remark  is  made  about  Wood- 
work in  some  of  the  Schools  where  it  has  been  longest 
■established  and  most  successfully  taught. 

In  my  own  case,  further  experience  confii-ms  the 
favourable  opinion  I formerly  expressed  of  the  effect 
of  this  work  on  other  branches  of  study.  In  the 
Junior  Classes  it  is,  I think,  demonstrable  that,  with 
the  increased  time  given  to  these  occupations,  there 
has  been  enhanced  efficiency  in  the  “ Three  R.’s,” 
while  the  work  is  distinctly  more  intelligent.  The 
Woodwbrk  of  the  Higher  Classes  comes  under  the 
review  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; but  I 
can  say  that  it  has  certainly  not  entailed  any  loss  of 
effciency  in  other  subjects  in  the  Schools  where  it  is 
taken. 

Board  Schools  in  large  towns. 

Of  the  other  large  towns  1 can  only  speak  at 
second-hand.  Leith,  I have  good  reason  to  believe, 
rivals  Edinburgh  in  the  extent  to  which  Kindergarten 
•occupations  are  developed  in  the  Junior  Classes ; and 
in  all  the  large  town  Schools  these  occupations  may  be 
taken  to  be  a normal  feature  of  the  work  of  Infants, 
•and  frequently  of  Standard  I.  So  far  as  I know, 
Glasgow  is  the  only  other  large  town  in  which  Wood- 
work has  been  developed  to  any  extent  in  Board 
^Schools  (see  Report  of  Glasgow  Board ). 

Bmominational  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 

As  is  well  known,  these  Schools  are  comparatively 
few  in  Scotland,  but  they  include  a most  important 
group — viz.,  the  Practising  or  normal  Schools  at- 
tached to  the  Training  Colleges.  In  the  tliree 
■Colleges  in  Edinburgh  the  vaiious  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations are  well  exemplified  in  the  Infant  depart- 
ments, and  the  female  students  have  a good  oppoi'tu- 
nity  of  becoming  pi-aetically  acquainted  with  them. 
The  more  advanced  forms  of  Manual  Training — e.g., 
Cardboard  Work  and  Woodwork — are  not  taught 
•either  to  students  or  pupils. 

In,  I think,  all  the  other  Denominational  Schools 
in  Edinburgh,  Kindergai-ten  occupations  ai'e  the  rule 
in  the  Infant  Departments,  and  in  some  they  have 
been  developed  to  an  extent  little  short  of  that  reached 
in  the  Board  Schools. 

Rural  parts  of  Edinburgh  District. 

The  Edinburgh  Inspection  District  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  about  half  of  the 
County  of  Midlothian  and  the  whole  of  Linlithgow, 
The  district,  even  in  the  rural  parts,  is  fairly  populous, 
and  the  Schools  in  such  centres  as  Bathgate,  Bo’ness, 


Broxburn,  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  City 
Schools  as  regards  the  development  of  Manual  Instruc- 
tion. In  the  smaller  Schools  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  children  come  long  distances,  it  is  not  usual 
to  send  them  to  school  till  they  are  over  six  ; and  in 
these  Schools  I have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  en- 
courage the  introductiou  of  Manual  occupations  for 
the  younger  children  I believe  that  in  these  Schools 
a course  of  Woodwork  (or  CaiAboard  W ork)  for  the 
older  boys  would  be  specially  valuable  and  useful,  but 
there  is  at  present  a lack  of  qualified  Teachers.  Wood- 
work is  taught  in  one  rural  School  (Kirkliston)  by 
the  Head-master,  who  has  taken  a course  at  Naas. 

PKrthshire  and  Rural  Districts  generally. 

In  my  present  district  (Perthshire),  where  I entered 
upon  work  iu  October  last,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Schools  are  of  the  rural  type.  So  far,  I have  found 
that  Kindergarten  Work  is  more  or  less  developed  in 
the  Schools  of  large  centres  such  as  Perth,  Blair- 
gowde,  Auchteraiffer,  Alyth,  and  also  sporadically  in 
a few  of  the  rural  Schools,  where  I should  scareely 
have  expected  it.  Woodwork  is  systematically  taught 
in  one  of  tlie  Perth  Schools,  and  I have  found  a 
beginning  made  in  two  rural  Schools.  This  condition 
of  things  is,  i believe,  typical  of  the  other  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland. 

Summary. 

The  position  of  Manual  Instraction  in  the  Day 
Schools  of  Scotland  may  be  summarily  stated  as  fol- 
lows ; — It  is  pi-actically  an  iutegral  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  Edinburgh  Board  Schools : Wood- 
work is  also  taught  to  the  higher  Classes  in  a cousi- 
derable  number  of  Schools  iu  Glasgow,  and  here  and 
there  in  other  places : Kindergarten  occupations  find 
a place  in  the  great  majority  of  Schools  everywhere 
in  which  there  is  a separate  Teacher  or  Teachers  for 
Infants,  or  for  Infants  and  Standard  I.  ; in  the  smaller 
rural  Schools  any  form  of  Manual  Work  is  of  rare 
oecuiTence. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  know 
something  of  the  regulations  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment bearing  upon  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Bearing  of  Code  and  . Regulations  of  Educational 
Department  on  Manual  Instruction. 

(1)  As  regards  Kindergarten  occupations  in 
Infant  Departments : — Such  occupations  are  nowhere 
prescribed  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for  Infant 
Departments,  nor  is  any  extra  grant  allowed  on 
account  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  is 
].erfectly  understood  that  the  highest  grant  may  be 
given  for  excellent  work  in  the  “Thi'ee  R’s”  alone, 
nor  will  additional  work  of  this  kind  compensate  for 
deficiencies  in  the  fundamental  subjects.  Their 
very  general  introduction  is  due  mainly  to  enlightened 
professional  opinion  among  teachers  combined 
with  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the 
Department.  The  utmost  freedom  is  allow^  in 
framing  a cuniculum  for  the  Infant  Departments, 
and  grants  are  paid  not  on  individual  results,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  on  the 
average  attendance. 

(2)  Manual  Work  in  the  Higher  Standards  : — By 
a change  in  the  Code  made  in.  1895,  some  form  of 
Manual  Educational  Work  to  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion -with  Drawing  was  recognised  as  a class-subject, 
for  which  a payment  might  be  made  on  the  same 
footing  as  for  English,  Geography,  History,  or 
Elementary  Science.  This  provision  has  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  been  taken  advantage  of.  The  highest 
grant  for  class-subjects  may  be  obtained  by  the 
teaching  of  two  subjects  only,  and  it  is  generally  felt 
that  English  and  Geography  have  the  first  claim.. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  science  is  specially 
encouraged  by  a grant  of  Is.  on  the  average  atten- 
dance of  boys  only,  “if  the  boys  are  satisfactorUy 
taught  Elementary  Science  according  to  a scheme 
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approved  by  the  Department."  It  might  be  well,  I 
think,  to  admit  Manual  Instruction  as  an  alternalive 
for  Science'  under  this  article.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  Science  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  the  prevalent  defects  of  book 
and  memory  work,  and  it  does  not,  I think,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  afford  so  good  a corrective  to  the 
abstractness  of  the  teaching  in  other  subjects. 
Science  teaching,  in  its  best  form,  and  Manual 
Instruction,  aim  at  developing  much  the  same  faculties 
in  the  pupils,  but  individual  self-reliant  work  is  more 
easily  secured  by  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  the 
article  is  to  turn  to  account  in  the  interest  of  the 
boys  the  time  devoted  to  Needlework  by  the  girls, 
and  some  form  of  Manual  Training  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  correlative. 

(3)  A grant  is  made  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  each  pupil  taught  Woodwork  under 
certain  conditions.  The  classes  in  Woodwork  in 
Edinburgh,  already  referred  to,  are  taught  under 
this  provision. 

Training  of  Inztruclors. 

In  large  towns  competent  instructors  in  manual 
work  outside  of  the  regular  teaching  staff  are  more 
or  less  readily  available.  In  country  districts  this 
arrangement  is  barely  possible,  and  if  Manual 
Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  these  schools,  it  must  be 
mainly  by  the  class-teacher.  For  the  more  advar.ced 
forms  of  Manual  Instruction  a considerable  amount 
of  training  is  indispensable,  and  if  the  subject  is  to 
be  generally  introduced  into  rural  schools  it  is 
probable  that  some  grant  from  public  funds  must  be 
made  towards  the  maintenance  of  training  classes. 
The  County  Council  of  Dumfriesshire  has  made  the 
experiment  of  employing  a teacher  of  the  locality, 
who  has  been  a most  successful  student  at  Niiiis,  to 
give  instruction  in  woodwork  to  his  fellow  teachers, 
but  I have  not  heard  with  what  result.  Training 
classes  for  the  minor  occupations  — claj’-modelling, 
brush-work,  cardboard-work — have  been  held  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland,  a 
private  Association,  whose  congi'esses  and  exhibitions 
of  work  have  done  much  to  attract  attention  to  this 
subject  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 

Special  Woodwork  Claeses  in  Dundee. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Manual  Instiuction,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I have  heard  the  evenin'^ 
Manual  Instruction  classes  carried  on  in  Dundee  by 
means  of  the  Burgh  grant  for  technical  education, 
spoken  of  in  the  very  highest  terms.  These  classes 
are  very  numerously  attended  by  lads  and  adults,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  what  are  termed  “ low- 
grade  ” mill  hands,  and  I am  credibly  informed  that 
the  moral  effect  upon  these  pupils  has  lieen  most 
marked.  The  Commissioners  may  think  it  expedient 
to  invite  Sir  James  Low,  a former  Lord  Provost,  wljo 
has  greatly  interested  himself  in  these  classes,  to  give 
evidence. 

Other  forms  of  ‘Practical’  Instruction. 

The  other  forms  of  practical  instruction  which 
appear  to  come  within  the  reference  to  the  Commis- 
sion may.  be  briefly  referred  to. 

Drawing  : — This  subject  is  taught  in  a very  large, 
and  I believe,  an  increasing  number  of  schools,  both 
urban  and  rural.  It  is  inspected  and  paid  for  by  the 
Science  and  Art-  Department,  and  if  the  information 
supplied  by  Captain  Shaw  does  not  extend  to.  Scotland. 
Mr.  Robert  Blair,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  that 
Department  in  Scotland,  might  be  invited  to  give 
evidence. 

Needlev)ork  This  subject  is  taught  to  all  girls  in 
Primary  Schools  in  Scotland.  It  includes.  “ cutting- 
out”  in  the  higher  classes,  and  opinion  is  practically 
unanimous  as  to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  'work 


done.  A special  grant  is  made  for  this  subject  of  Is 
on  the  average  attendance  of  gu-ls. 

Cookery  : — The  teaching  of  this  subject  is  practically 
universal  in  the  schools  of  the  large  towns,  and  it  is 
steadily  extending  in  the  country  districts.  lu  the 
Edinburgh  Board  Schools  practically  all  the  girls  from 
the  Fourth  Standai-d  upwards  are  instructed  in  this 
subject.  Many  receive  two  years’  and  some  three 
years’  instruction.  From  what  I have  seen  of  the 
work,  I am  clear  that,  apart  from  its  practical  value, 
it  exercises  an  appreciable  influence  for  good  on 
the  bearing  and  general  behaviour  of  the  girls. 

_ A grant  of  4s.  per  pupil  is  made  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  the  subject  is  generally  regarded  by 
managers  as  a paying  one. 

Laundry  work  is  tiiught  in  a few  schools  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow. 

Agriculture  ■. — I had  little  experience  of  this  subject 
in  the  Edinburgh  district.  In  my  present  district  it 
is  taught  as  a rule  to  6th  and  ex-6th  boys  in  Rural 
schools.  The  teaching  is  largely  from  text-books,  but 
so  far  as  I am  bound  to  say,  I have  found  the  work 
generally  intelligent.  Some  of  my  colleaf'ues 
particularly  Mr,  Borrie,  in  the  Dumfriesshire 
district,  report  on  this  subject  in  highly  favourable 
terms.  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  School 
Farms  or  School  Gardens  in  any  part  of  Scotland, 

Book-keeping : — This  subject  is  frequently  taught 
to  6th  and  ex-6th  classes  in  town  schools.  Opinions: 
vary  as  to  its  practical  value  for  day-school  pupils. 

Both  these  latter  subjects  are  paid  for  as  ‘ specific 
subjects,’  at  the  rate  of  4s.  for  each  pass.  They  are 
on  the  same  footing  as,  for  example,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, or  French. 

Evening  Schools. 

Some  five  years  ago  these  schools  were  in  a 
more  or  less  languishing  condition,  but  in  recent 
years  they  have  increased  in  the  most  striking 
manner  in  number  and  popularity,  and  I believe- 
also  in  influence  and  usefulness.  The  development 
is  almost  as  marked  proportionately  in  countrv 
as  in  town  districts.  This  result  is  attributable 
I think  to  three  causes ; — (I)  The  abolition  of 
individual  examination  which  older  pupils  are  dis- 
inclined to  face.  This  change  followed  upon  the 
abolition  of  payments  for  individual  passes  in  the  day- 
schools,  where  also  it  is  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
change  has  had  a most  beneficial  effect  on  the  quality 
and  scope  of  the  instruction.  (2)  The  admission  of 
adult  pupils.  (3)  The  almost  unlimited  freedom 
allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  Many  pupils 
devote  their  attention  to  confirming,  or  reviving, 
their  knowledge  of  subjects  already  studied  in' the 
day-school,  but  the  most  generally  popular  subjects 
are  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  book-keeping, 
mensuration,  dressmaking,  cookery,  drawing,  geo- 
graphy {with  lantern),  and  various  forms  of  elemen- 
tary science.  The  great  ma,jority  of  the  pupils 
appear  to  be  animated  by  a genuine  desire  to  learn 
some  subject  which  they  find  is  useful  to  them,  and 
many  of  the  schools  are  characterised  by  a quite 
remarkable  spirit  of  work  and  enthusiasm.  The 
attendance  may  be  taken  to  be  to  a laree  extent  the 
measure  of  the  success  of  these  Schools',  for  when  a 
pupil  feels  that  he  is  making  no  progress  he  ceases  to 
attend. 


Suggeslio7is. 

It  is  in  the  proper  organization  and  development 
of  these  Schools,  and,  above  all,  in  the  devising  of 
means,  whereby  pupils  who  leave  the  Day  School  on 
passing  the  Compulsory  Standard  may  be  regularly 
entered  on  the  work  of  these  Continuation  Schools, 
that,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  lies  the  best  hope  of 
providing  for  the  Practical  Instruction  , of  the  youth 
of  the  working  classes  in  subjects  likely  to'be  useful 
to  them  in  their  daily  avocations.  There  is  grave 
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<laBger  o£  overloading  the  curriculum  and  deteriorat- 
intr  the  quality  of  the  instruction  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  introduce  into  the  Day  School  (for  pupils 
under  12  or  13)  any  subject  on  the  ground  of  its 
probable  practical  utility,  and  not  of  its  general 
educational  value. 

In  this  respect  I make  a strong  distinction — for 
reasons  stated  in  the  Report  on  Sloyd  aud  Kinder- 
garten occupations — between  Manual  work  properly 
conducted  on  the  oile  hand,  and  the  various  subjects 
enumerated  above,  under  the  head  of  Evening 
Schools,  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  till  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
and  the  Day  Schools  become  welded  together  into 
one  cohering  whole,  it  might  be  worth  while  consider- 
da"  whether  the  option  should  not  be  given  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  present  work  of  Standard  VI.  in  the 
Day  School  a revisal  of  the  work  of  Standard  V., 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  aubjecte  of  practical 
utility  to  be  studied  on  Evening  School  lines. 


I have  sent  the  following  books  to  the  Secretary ; — appbndix 

1.  Report  of  “School-work  Committee”  of  — 

Edinburgh  Board  for  1896. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  in 

Edinburgh,  1895-’96. 

3.  Report  on  “ Committee  on  Teachei-s  and 

Teaching  ” of  Glasgow  Board. 

4.  Suggestions  for  the  “ Teaching  of  Elementary 

Science  in  the  Standards,”  by  R.  Blair, 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Inspector  under  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

6.  Illustrated  Programme  of  Instruction  in 
Manual  Work  as  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  Paris. 

6.  “ How  they  form  a series  of  Sloyd  • Models  at 

Naas  (Sweden)” ; an  Analysis  and  Synopsis 
of  the  work. 

7.  “ Some  Impressions  of  a Course  of  Instruction  at 

Naas,”  by  Principal  Reichel,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Wales,  who  took  a 
course  at  Naas  in  1896. 


V. 

MEMoftAhfDUM  on  Manual  Training  for  Bots  in  Primary  Schools  in  Foreign  Countries,  by  appendix 

M.  El.  Sadler,  Esq.,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  l. 

on  Education  ; with  Notes  on  Manual  Training  and  Elementary  Natural  Science 
TEACHfNG  in  the  Primary  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  in  France,  by  R L.  Morant,  Esq., 

Assistant  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 


Introdoctobt  Note. 


1.  The  movement  in  favour  of  introducing  manual 
training  into  primary  schools  for  boys  seems  to  be 
gaining  strength  year  by  year  in  all  countries.  But 
there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  precise  aim  of 
auch  training,  nor  as  to  the  relation  which  it  should 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  On  these  points, 
indeed,  there  is,  if  not  an  actual  conflict  of  principle, 
at  least  a great  divergence  of  view. 

Some  advocates  of  manual  training  urge  its  intro- 
duction as  a compulsory  subject  into  primary  schools 
•on  the  ground  that  these  schools  should  definitely 
prepare  boys  for  the  industrial  occupations  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  scholars  are  destined  to 
find  their  livelihood.  Others,  laying  less  stress  on 
industrial  and  economic,  than  on  physiological  and 
psychological,  arguments,  maintain  that  manual 
instruction  ought  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
•curriculum  as  a corrective  to  book  studies,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  tend  to  a one-sided  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  child  and  impair  his  fitness 
for  many  callings  in  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  that  his  school  training  should  fit  him  to  take 
an  interest  and  to  succeed.  The  authorities  who  take 
this  view,  support  the  movement  for  manual  training 
on  more  distinctly  educational  grounds  than  those 
mentioned  above,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pay  more 
■attention  to  the  need  of  introducing  such  instruction 
into  the  primary  schools  than  into  schools  of  a higher 
grade.  A third  party,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusively 
relying  on  educational  arguments,  regard  manual 
training  as  a necessary  element  in  all  grades  of 
•education,  but  contend  that  it  must,  at  every  point, 
be  closely  connected  with  the  curriculum  of  the 
given  school,  and  regard  any  tendency  to  make 
manual  training  a separate  and  detached  element  in 
the  school  programme  as  injurious  to  the  unity  and 
educational  influence  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
These  writers  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  the  industrial 
bearing  of  the  manual  training  lessons,  but  urge  that 
they  are,  if  not  more  necessary,  at  least  as  necessary, 
in  the  higher  grades  of  secondary  as  in  primary  schools. 


2.  Ncaie  of  these  views  are  new.  Each  can  appeal 
in  support  of  its  contention  to  educational  writers  of 
high  authority  in  the  past. 

(i.)  The  doctrine  that  the  school  should  not  fail  to 
equip  its  scholars  with  manual  skill  which  will  be  of 
immediate  profit  to  them  in  finding  a livelihood  after 
leaving  school,  lay  behind  the  movement  for  estab- 
lishing schools  of  industry  which  spread  all  over 
Germany  during  the  last  century,  and  had  consider- 
able influence  on  English  education.  Wagemann  in 
North  Germany,  Kindermann  in  Bohemia,  Locke, 
Bellers,  and  Dr.  Parr  in  England,  all  advocated 
“ working  schools,”  or  schools  of  industry,  in  which 
manual  labour  was  to  be  a prominent  feature  in  the 
curriculum.  They  argued  that  such  schools  would 
increase  the  economic  welfare  of  the  lower  orders  and 
accustom  the  poorer  class  of  children  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  hard  work.  Indeed,  the  latter  contention 
was  repeatedly  urged  as  an  answer  to  the  argument 
that  schooling  would  make  the  working  classes  dis 
contented  and  dangerous. 

The  same  point  of  view  is  taken  in  Pestalozzi’s 
“ Appeal  to  provide  education  and  work  for  the  poor 
country  children  ” (1776-7),  and  in  his  “Leonard  and 
Gertrude”  (1781).  The  Schools  of  Industry,  however, 
faded,  because  they  aimed  at  a premature  form  of 
technical  education,  and  in  their  zeal  for  manual 
training  neglected  the  educative  side  of  the  primary 
school.  But  about  1873  the  industrial  and  economic 
argument  for  manual  instruction  in  primary  schools 
i-eappeared  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  a few 
years  later,  in  France.  It  was  feared  that  the  school 
curriculum  had  become  too  literary  and  was  turning 
out  clerks  rather  than  artizans.  As  a corrective  to 
this  tendency,  it  was  proposed  by  many  writers 
(especially  by  Herr  ClauSon-Kaas,  a Danish  officer) 
to  establish  manual  training  classes  for  boys  in  primary 
schools — such  a change  being  justified  on  the  practical 
ground  that  school  training  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  fit  boys  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  occupa- 
tions which  were  the  natural  calling  of  their  class. 
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AmoEg  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  revival  of  this 
view  was  die  fact  that  the  development  of  machinery 
and  the  spread  of  the  factory  system  had  curtailed 
homo  industries,  and  had  thus  deprived  large  numbers 
of  children  of  natural  opportunities  of  learning  how  to 
use  their-  hands  in  the  various  occupations  which  once 
were  practised  in  the  home.  Town  life,  again,  had 
become  moi-e  general,  and  children  brought  up  in 
great  cities  were  naturally  less  accustomed  to  acquire 
handiness  and  manual  dexterity  than  those  whose 
home  was  in  the  country  and  who,  therefore,  were 
required  to  help  their  parents  from  an  early  age,  in 
the  moi-e  varied  duties  of  rtri-al  life.  Moreover,  there 
was  a widely  spread  feeling  in  Germany  and  Denmark 
that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  population  in  the  two 
countries  demanded  greater  dexterity  in  handiwork 
and  trained  aptitude  for  industrial  pursuits.  Similar 
thoughts  were  widely  current  in  other  countries,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  movement,  which,  on  the 
one  side,  has  promoted  the  technical  instruction  of 
adults,  has,  on  the  other,  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of 
a preparatory  form  of  technical  teaching  in  the 
curriculum  of  elementary  schools.  This  aspect  of  the 
movement  for  manual  training  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
social  and  economic,  and  is  apt  to  come  into  conflict 
with  educational  theory  and  practice. 

(ii.)  The  second  view,  viz.  ; — That  manual  training 
should  be  given  a sufficient,  though  possibly,  an 
independent,  place  in  the  curriculum,  as  a corrective 
to  book  work  and  to  the  more  exclusive  exercise  of 
the  verbal  memory,  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Comenius,  Locke,  Francke,  Semler,  Rousseau,  and 
Basedow.  Various-  forms  of  manual  exercise,  e.g., 
turnery,  cardboard-work  and  glass-work,  were  intro- 
duced into  Francke’s  Padagogium,  established  at  Halle 
in  1696,  into  the  early  Realschulen  of  the  186h  century 
andinto  the  schools  of  Basedow  andSalzmann  at  Dessau 
and  Schnepfenthal.  From  that  time  down  to  the 
present,  the  claims  of  manual  training  to  form  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  schools  appear  to  have  been 
urged  by  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  and 
representative  authoi-ities  on  educational  science. 
Fichte  insisted  on  the  necessary  connection  between 
learning  and  working,  and  Pestalozzi  in  his  later 
books,  laid  great  stress  on  the  educative  value 
of  manual  training,  and  modified,  if  he  did  not 
actually  abandon,  his  earlier  schemes,  for  industrial 
education.  But  this  side  of  Pestalozzi’s  teaching 
received  comparatively  little  attention,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  curriculum  of  the  eleihentary  school  was  con- 
cerned. The  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  may 
probably  be  found  in  the  desire  of  educational 
reformers  to  lay  stress  on  the  educative  influence  of 
the  primary  school  and  to  say  nothing  which  might 
seem  to  encourage  the  public  to  look  with  favour  on 
the  narrower  ideal  of  the  industrial  school.  In  the 
sphere  of  primary  education  manual  training  had 
become  identified  with  the  premature  technical 
instruction  attempted  in  the  schools  of  industry. 
Pestalozzi’s  followers  therefore  did  not  press  forward 
their'  master’s  view  that  manual  training  and  other 
forms  of  teaching  should  be  combined,  together. 
The  result  was  that  the  primary  school,  though 
oyin'g  "the  greater  part  of  its  immense  improvement 
to'  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  followers,  gra- 
dually became  too  literary  in  its  curriculum,  and  the 
last  thirty  years  have  seen  increasing  efibrts  to  repair 
defects  which  would  never  have  become  serious  had 
Pestalozzi’s  doctrine  been  adopted  and  applied  in  its 
entirety. 

So  far  as  the  higher  grade.s  of  education  were  con- 
cerned, the  old  classical  and  literary  tradition  showed 
itselfmoreimpervioustocriticism.  Asthedemand rose 
fbr  a higher  standard  of  classical  attainment  the  time 
available  for  other  studies  became  more  limited.  In 
England  increasing  attention  to  games  and  physical 
exercises  partly  met  the  claims  of  those  who  de.sired 
a corrective  to  book  work.  And'  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  scientific  teaching  provided  another  safety- ' 
valve  foPsiich'diseonteufas  was  felt  with' the  librinkr 


curriculum.  But  about  twenty  years  ago  the  move- 
ment for  manual  training  began  to  show  itself  in  a. 
somewhat  extreme  form  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
active  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in  favour  of  a 
searching  reform  of  secondary  education  aud  of  the 
establishment  of  a new  type  of  school  in  which 
manual  employments  should  form  the  chief,  though 
by  no  means  the  only,  feature  of  the  curriculum. 

Though  occasionally  extravagant  in  its  demands, 
and  sometimes  ignorantly  contemptuous  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  normal  curriculum,  this  movement 
in  favour  of  manual  training  has  undoubtedly  been 
beneficial  in  its  general  influence.  It  is  socially 
significant  as  indicating  a desii-e  to  secure  more  of  a 
common  basis  of  experience  for  the  futui-e  brain 
workers  aud  hand  workers  alike.  It  is  helpiug  to 
raise  manual  skill  and  practical  dexterity  to  their 
proper  place  of  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars, 
and  is  counteracting  false  notions  of  the  superiority 
of  merely  clerical  work,  however  mechanical,  to  the 
skilled  practice  of  a craft.  It  has  secured  a place  in 
the  curriculum  for  a form  of  training  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  complete  education.  But  the  weakness 
of  the  movement  has  been  that  it  has  generally  failed 
to  bring  the  manual  lessons  into  real  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  This  failure  has  often 
been  due  to  the  inability  of  the  regular  teachers  on 
the  staff  to  give  manual  training.  Skilled  artisans  or 
outside  specialists  have  in  such  eases  been  necessarily 
employed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  frequent  result 
that  the  course  of  manual  instruction  has  been  kept 
too  separate  from  the  other  lessons  and  has  not  been 
so  planned-  as  to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
and  to  intensify  its  influence. 

(iii.)  As  correcting  this  tendency  to  treat  manual 
training  as  if  it  were  no  organic  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, but  merely  a separate,  though  necessary,  appen- 
dix to  it,  the  writings  of  the  Herbartians  are  specially 
notewortliy.  And,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  influence  of 
the  Froebelian  movement  has  been  in  the  same 
direction.  But  the  views  of  the  two  schools  as  to 
the  place  of  manual  training  in  education  are  far 
from  being  identical.  As  Herr  Rissmann  points  out, 
Froebel  and  Herbart  both  insist  on  the  necessary 
connection  between  hand-work  and  other  lessons  in 
the  school.  But,  according  to  Froebel,  hand-training 
is  the  foundation  whicli  must  precede  all  formal 
training  of  the  understanding.  According  to  the 
school  of  Herbart,  on  the  other  liand,  formal  insti-uc- 
tion  of  other  kinds  is  the  matter  of  chief  concern, 
while  hand-training,  though  it  should  he  intimately 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  cuwicuium,  is  to  be 
ti-eated  as  a means  of  applying  what  has  been  other- 
wise learned.  And  this  difference  of  opinion  is  a 
fundamental  one,  though  the  two  views  have  not  yet 
often  come  into  conflict,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Froebelian  movement  has  chiefly  influenced  the 
schools  for  very  young  children,  while  the  Hei'bartian 
Las  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  affected  the  curriculum 
of  secondary  schools  or  of  higher  classes  in  elementary 
schools.  There  are  many  signs,  however,  that  the 
Herbartian  doctrines  have  spread  widely  among  those 
concerned  with  the  earliest  stages  of  education,  and 
that  a conflict  of  principles  which  will  affect  the  whole 
work  of  the  kinderga;rten  has  already  begup. 

The  Froebelian  arid  Herbartian  movements  are, 
however,  at  one  in  insisting  that  manual  training 
must  be  organically  connected  with  the  whole  curricu- 
lum aud  discipline  of  the  school,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  given,  not  by  an  outside  instructor,  but  by  the 
teachers  on  the  regular  staff.  Just  as  strong  educa- 
tional arguments  are  tirged  against  any  proposal  to 
take  the  religious  lesson  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular 
teacher,  and  to  entrust  it  to  some  one  comiug  in 
for  that  express  purpose  from  the  outside;  so  is 
there  a vigorous  movement  against  the  still  common 
practice  of  treating  manual  training  as  asej)arable  item 
which  can  be  de'alt  with  by  a special  teacher  without 
injury  tofho  unity  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  contended 
that  manual'  training  'ought  to  he  connected  with 
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every  phase  of  the  school’s  work,  and  in  no  way 
relegated  to  a separate  and  inferior  place  in  the 
programme. 

Blit  how  to  secure  this  intim<acy  of  educational 
connection  is  still  the  snbject  nf  discussion  and 
euijuiry  even  among  the  Herbartian  wj-itei-s  who 
agree  as  to  the  principle.  Herbart  himself  did  not 
work  the  matter  out  in  detail,  though  he  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  opinion  on  the  matter  of  principle.  Thus,  in 
Ijis  “Sketch  of  educational  lectures,’’  he  wrote: 
“ Everybody  ought  to  learn  to  use  his  liands.  After 
spec'ch,  the  iiaiid  has  the  place  of  honour  as  dis- 
tinguishing man  from  beast.  Thei-c  should  be  manual 
training  classes  connected  w'ith  elementary  schools, 
bnt  the.se  have  no  business  to  he  trade  schools  directly 
preparing  boys  for  industry.”  Among  Herbart’s 
followers  Ziller,  Barth,  and  Willniann  elucidated  the 
tlieorv  of  manual  instruction,  while  among  recent 
vriti’TS  of  the  same  school  of  educational  thought  Dr. 
0.  W.  Beyer  and  Professor  Rein  have  both  set  out 
detailed  sclieiiies  for  the  application  of  the  Hcrbartian 
principles  to  manual  training.  Dr.  Beyer,  in  his  article 
riu  Unndorbe.it  der  Knaben  in  Professor  Rein’s  Ency- 
clopddiiches  HaiuJbuch  der  Fiidagoyik  (vol.  iii.,  ]).ages 
249  to  ^79),  has  sketched  an  elaborate  plan  for  con- 
necting manual  training  with  the  various  subjects  and 
stages  of  schoollife.  And  the repoitof  Rektor  Scholz, 
on  tlie  proceedings  of  Dr.  Rein’s  Educational  Seminar 
atJrna,  in  lhd9-90  {Aus  dpm  ^.niifm/o.ywc/ien  L'-ui- 
wnitiUs-Seminar  cm  Jeiia.  Drittes  Heft ; Langensalza, 
1891),  contains  a careful  discussion  of  the  principles 
on  which  manual  training  may  be  associated  with 
various  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  especially  with 
liistory,  literatui-e,  and  the  training  of  the  taste. 

3, — One  piiictical  result  of  the  coudict  of  principle 
as  to  the  proper  place  of  manual  training  in  the  school 
curiiculuBi  is  that,  all  over  the  world,  a great  variety 
of  Kxperiinent.s  are  being  made  as  to  the  educational 
^'lllue  and  possHde  applications  of  this  form  of 
teaching.  And  there  are  signs  everywhere  of  hesita- 
tion and  compromise,  not  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
manual  training  in  itself,  but  as  to  its  bearing  on  the 
rest  of  the  school  work.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  manual  training  is  not  for  primary  schools 
only,  but  that  it  has  a proper  place  in  every  grade  of 
formative  education ; and  there  is  a growing  convic- 
tion that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  manual  training  ought 
to  he  imparted  by  the  regular  teachers  on  the  staff. 

It  is  felt  that  the  kind  of  manual  instruction  to  be 
given  must  depend  on  the  age  of  the  children,  and 
that  scholars  under  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  are 


not  really  strong  enough  for  effective  carpentry. 
This  points  towards  much  simpler  forms  of  manual 
teaching  for  younger  children— cardboard  work,  clay 
modelling,  cutting  out,  brush  work,  &c.  And  it  is 
clear  that  these  forms  of  manual  training,  while 
educationally  of  the  highest  value,  have  the  addi- 
tional advantages  of  involving  no  costly  installation, 
as  well  as  of  being  capable  of  being  directly  associated 
with  historical  and  literary  teaching.  In  the  manual 
training  of  children  of  different  ages  greater  stress 
would  naturally  be  laid  on  some  subjects  for  country 
schools  and  on  others  for  town  schools.  For  the 
former,  gardening  is  strongly  advocated  by  many 
writer's  whose  views  are  based  on  experience. 
Gardening  also  is  suitable  for  both  girls  and  boys, 
and  thus  is  one  of  the  means  of  bridging  over  the  gap 
which  at  present  separate.^  much  of  the  manual 
training  provided  for  the  two  sexes.  Manual  instruc- 
tion for  girls  has  always  been  admitted  more  readily 
into  school  curricula  than  manual  instruction  for 
boys,  as  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  both  of  a 
girl  and  of  her  family  that  she  should  be  skilful  in 
domestic  economy  and  needlework.  But  this  aspect 
of  the  matter  has  caused  the  manual  training  of  girls 
to  be  regarded  almost  exclusively  from  a utilitarian 
standpoint,  and  it  i.s  only  within  recent  years  that 
there  has  been  a strong  movement  in  favour  of 
making  these  lessons  also  more  strictly  educational, 
i.e.  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  currieijum. 

The  hygienic  value  of  the  different  foi'ms  of  manual 
ti'aining  is  discussed  in  an  article  by  Herr  Janke,  in 
the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Rein’s  Encydopadisekes 
llundbuch  der  Fadagogik. 

It  is  evidently  felt  in  all  countries  that  the  future 
of  the  manual  training  movement  largely  turns  on  the 
proper  preparation  ot  the  teachers.  There  is  there- 
fore a growing  tendency  to  give  lessons  in  manual 
training  in  Normal  Colleges.  If  the  regular  teacher 
is  himself  able  to  give  simple  but  sufficient  manual 
instruction,  and  if  the  coarse  be  chosen  with  a -view 
to  economy  in  tools  and  material  and  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  scholars,  to  the  nature  of  the  curriculum, 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  there  seems  no  reason  why  manual  training 
should  not  be  introduced  without  serious  trouble  or 
expense  into  the  programme  of  every  grade  of  school 
in  town  and  country. 

[On  the  general  question  of  manual  training  for 
boys  and  girls,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  valuable 
articles  in  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Rein’s 
“ Encyclopiidisches  Handbuch  der  Padagogik.”] 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.* 


1. — Finland. 

Finland  was  the  first  country  to  make  manual 
training  for  boys  a necessary  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  primary  school.  That  it  did  so  was  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  influence  of  Uno  Cygneeus  (1810- 
1888),  who  drew  up  the  project  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Finnish  National  Schools,  which  was  carried 
into  eft'ect  during  the  years  1858-1866.  Cygneeus 
laid  great  stress  on  the  educative  importance  of 
manual  work,  basing  his  view  on  the  principles  of 
Pestalozzi,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  those  of  Froebel. 

In  1866,  manual  traiuing  was  made  a compulsory 
subject  ill  the  training  colleges  for  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  in  all  primary  schools  in  the  country 
distiicts  of  Finland.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  town  schools.  The  training  colleges  give 
instruction  in  carpentry,  wood-carving,  basket-work, 
tin-work,  and  iron-work.  The  traveller  through  Fin- 
land sees  at  once  why  wood-work  in  its  various  forms 
has  there  become  the  staple  subject  of  manual  instruc- 


tion. Great  districts  of  the  country  are  covered  with 
pine  forest,  the  scattered  and  lonely  farm-houses  being 
built  and  furnished  from  timber  felled  on  the  spot. 
Along  the  coast  and  the  rivers  a considerable  part  of 
the  population  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
forestry  and  the  timber  trade.  Under  such  conditions, 
skill  in  working  wood  is  at  once  the  most  necessary 
and  the  most  easily  acquired  of  all  forms  of  manual 
dexterity.  But  in  the  Finnish  school  programmes 
the  stress  is  laid  on  the  educational  discipline  gained 
from  manual  training,  not  on  the  economic  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  early  acquisition  of  technical 
skill.  Therefore,  manual  instruction  is  given  by  the 
regular  teachers  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work. 
Onlv  in  this  way,  it  is  felt,  can  manual  training  be 
woven  in  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  scheme 
of  the  school.  The  training  colleges  are,  therefore, 
sjiecially  equipped  with  workshops  and  manual  in- 
structors, in  order  to  prepare  the  young  teachers  to 
superintend  the  hand  training  in  their  future  schools. 


• This  account  of  tho  prcsonl  condition  of  manual  trainins  in  Scandinavia,  Germany jmd  Switzeriancl,  is  li.ivciy  tosed  on  the  admirable 
article  by  Bektor  Ilissmunn  on  Handiirbcxts-unterricht  der  Knaben  in  IProfeaaor  Rem  s Encyclopadiecnes  llauubucii  aer  1 anago;?ik,  voL  ui 
PP.  21S-248.  _ 
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Such  training  in  the  village  schools  in  the  forest  dis- 
tricts naturally  takes  the  form  of  Slovd.  Manual 
instruction  is  thus  organised  in  the  smaller  Finnish 
schools  with  due  regard  at  once  to  economy  and  to 
educational  principles.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Finnish  primary  schools  aim  at  providing  elementary 
education  for  all  classes  of  the  people ; and  that 
therefore  the  importance  assigned  to  manual  training 
is  not  solely  due  to  a desire  to  influence  the  scholars 
in  their  choice  of  a calling.  Obviously,  the  great 
majority  of  hoys  in  elementary  schools  must  become 
labourers  or  artisans,  and  will,  therefore,  find  a trained 
liand  and  eye  useful  at  every  turn  in  their  dailj'  life. 
But  the  reason  which  chiefly  determined  the  Finnish 
authorities  to  make  manual  training  a compulsory 
subject  in  primary  schools  was  the  conviction  that  no 
uuiTicnlum  which  omits  the  educative  training  of  tlie 
hand  and  eye  can  furnish  the  well-balanced  discipline 
iK“cessai-y  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
various  faculties  of  the  child. 

2.  — Norway. 

Tlie  establishment  of  Sloyd  schools  was  pennit^ed 
in  Norway  by  the  law  of  1860,  which  r^^gulatod  the 
|.rimary  schools  in  countiy  distiicts.  The  manual 
training  movement  became  stronger  during  the  years 
of  1870—1880,  but  specially  aimed  at  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy.  In  recent  years 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  tiie  connection 
between  manual  training  and  the  other  pai-ts  of  the 
school  programme.  Since  1891,  Sloyd  has  been  a 
compulsory  subject  in  all  training  colleges,  and  in 
town  ]>rimary  schools.  In  country  schools  it  is  optional. 

3.  — Sweden. 

In  its  ongin  the  movement  for  manual  training  in 
Sweden  was  partly  an  organised  endeavour  to  re- 
suscitate the  old  tradition  of  domestic  industry.  The 
first  Sloyd  schools  for  young  people  were  established 
in  1870.  Fortunately  tlie  experience  of  Finland  led 
the  Swedish  authorities  to  encourage  the  strictlv 
educational  side  of  Sloyd  work,  and  to  connect  it  with 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  The  ordinance  of 
September  11,  1877,  formally  recognised  this  move- 
ment in  educational  opinion  by  declaring  that  the 
object  of  Sloyd  work  is  not  to  impart  technical 
dexterity  in  any  particular  trade,  but  the  attainment 
of  general  handiness  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
most  coiuniunly  in  use. 

A land  owner,  Herr  Abrahamson,  rendered  most 
valuable  service  to  the  movement  for  manual  train- 
ingin  Sweden  by  establishing,  in  1875,  the  well-known 
Seminar  at  Niias.  The  w'ork  of  this  training  school, 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Otto  Salomon,  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant agencies  in  disseminating  throughoutNortliern 
I'iuropc  a knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
educational  wood-work.  It  is  stated  that  2,400 
manual  instinctors  (including  600  foreigners)  had 
been  trained  at  Naas  down  to  1896. 

Hen-  Rissinann  i-eports  that  manual  instruction  is 
given  in  2,000  Swedisit  schools  and  in  all  the  seven 
training  colleges  in  the  country.  In  1894  the  con 
nibution  of  the  State  toward.s  this  branch  of  educa- 
tional work  amounted  to  141,656  kronors  (£7,968  3s.) 

4- DEXilAUK. 

filannal  training  in  Denmai'k  was,  for  many  years, 
promoted  with  a special  view  to  domestic  economy. 
A well-known  officer,  Von  Clauson  Kiiiis,  devoted 
himself  to  the  work,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
teacher,  Herr  Kom,  established,  in  1873,  the  Danish 
Society  for  Domestic  Economy  iHusflidsselskab).  Tlie 
instruction  provided  by  this  Society  wa.s  given  in  the 
primary  schools,  but  by  separate  teachers,  and  was 
in  no  organic  connection  with  the  school  cuiTiculiim. 
Basket-work,  brush-making,  wood-carving,  straw- 
plaiting  and  binding,  were  all  taught  in  these  classes. 
The  Government  made  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the 
work  of  the  Society,  but  the  latter  was  not  regarded 


as  official.  Some  land  owner.s  established  classes  on 
their  estates.  A certain  number  of  communes  under- 
took to  ]jrovide  manual  instruction  for  girls,  but  only 
on  condition  tJiat  the  State  bore  half  the  expense. 
Herr  von  Clauson  K a'as  sought  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  manual  instruction  into  the  training 
colleges  for  elementary  school  teachers,  but  the 
directors  of  three  out  of  the  four  institutions  declared 
themselves  strongly  against  the  innovation,  and  tlie 
fourth,  though  willing  to  admit  manual  training  as  au 
optional  subject,  estimated  the  cost  of  introducing  ic 
into  iiis  college  at  so  high  a figure  that  the  Government, 
declined  to  make  the  experiment.  A Prussian  Com- 
mis-sion,  reporting  in  1880,  gave  a somewhat  dis- 
couraging account  of  the  manual  training  movement  in 
Denmark,  and  expressed  itself  doubtful  as  to  its 
permanence.  Butin  1883  new  life  was  given  to  it  by 
the  labours  o(  Hen-  Mikkelsen,  who  establishixl  a 
Sloyd  school  with  a view  to  re-organising  the  manmil 
training  in  the  Dani-^li  schools  on  more  distinctly  edu- 
cational principles.  The  Dani.sh  Sloyd  Association 
was  founded  in  1886.  Since  1889  the  State  contri- 
bution lias  amounted  to  about  £900  a year. 

5.  — Holland. 

The  rules  for  tmining  colleges,  published  in  1891 
provide  that,  iu  each  college  foi-  masters  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  manual  work  (liandenarbeid,  Sloyd), 
and  in  each  college  for  mistresses,  • in  plain  and 
decorative  needlework.  There  are  also  courses  to 
enable  older  teachers  to  acquire  skill  in  giving  manual 
instruction. 

6.  — Belgium. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  law  of 
1884,  many  communes  have  introduced  manual 
training  into  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  schools 
foi'  boys,  but  the  subject  is  not  obligatory.  Instruc- 
tion ill  maouiil  training  is  given  in  many  of  the 
nonnal  colleges. 

7.  — Austria. 

Instruction  in  manual  r.rainiug  is  now  given  iu 
seven  normal  colleges.  A ministerial  order  of  1883 
allowed  luamial  instruction  to  be  given  as  an  optional 
.subject  in  the  Burgerscludeu  fur  boys.  In  1893 
there  were  reported  to  be  iu  Austria  267  workshops 
for  manual  training.  Since  that  time  this  number  is 
said  to  have  increased.  Tliei-e  is  a speciall}- 
inteiesting  movementin  Vienna,  under  the  leadership 
of  Herr  Bruhns,  who  aims  at  bringing  manual 
ti-aining  into  close  connection  with  tlie  other  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  His  system  of  teachiug  Las 
been  adopted  in  six  manual  training  schools  in 
Vienna,  under  the  direecioii  of  the  Verein  fiir 
Kiiaben-hamlarbeit  in  Osterreich.  There  are  also 
holiday  tiainiug  courses  for  teachers  in  connection 
with  these  schools. 

8.  — Hungary. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a strong. move- 
ment in  Hungary  for  manual  training  in  elementary 
schools  with  tlie  specific  object  of  encouraging  domestic 
industries.  But  tlie  experiment  was  not  attended 
with  much  success,  aud  although  tried  iu  numerous 
training  colleges  and  elementary  schools,  was  pnicti- 
cally  abandoned.  Recently  the  movement  has  been 
revived  in  some  districts,  while  in  a few  of  the  larger 
towns,  including  Buda-Pesth,  a more  strictly  educa- 
tional form  of  manual  training  is  finding  more  favour. 
Sloyd  on  the  Naiis  system  is  taught  in  two  training 
colleges  iu  Croatia. 

9.  — Germany. 

The  movement  in  Germany  for  manual  training,  on 
strictly  educational  lines,  is  becoming  a strong  one. 

The  following  tables,  which  were  published  in  tlie 
Blatter  fiir  Knaben-Handarbeit  for  November,  1896, 
give  a statistical  summary  of  the  number  and  kinds 
of  manual  training  schools  and  classes  in  the  different 
parts  of  Germany. 
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I —The  Number  ami  Kinds  of  Masijal  Tbaisikg  Schools  and  Classes  in  the  different  parts  of  Geioiany.  appendix 
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III. — SuMMAEV  of  the  various  branches  of  Instruction  given  in  the  Manual  Traininc  Schools  and 
Classes  in  Gesmany. 


I.  Schools  teaching  only  one  branch,  . 1 28 

81  Cardboard-work. 

9 Wood-work. 

38  Wood-carving. 


II.  Schools  giving  instruction  in  tivo 

branches,  . . . . .186 

112  Cardboard-work  and  wood- 
carving. 

32  Cardboard- work  and  wood- 
work. 

36  Wood-work  and  wood-carving. 

3 Wood-work  and  metal-work. 

1  Preparatory  course  and  pajiier 
macho. 

1  Preparatory  course  and  wood- 
carving. 

1  Cardhoard-work  and  metal- 
work. 


III.  Schools  giving  instruction  in  three 

branches,  .....  172 

149  Cardboard- work,  wood-work, 
and  wood-carving. 

1 1 Cardboard-work,  wood-work, 
and  metal-work. 

2 Cardboard-work,  woocl-earving, 

and  metal-%vork. 

3 Cardboard-work,  wood-work, 

and  clay-modelling. 

2  Preparatory  course,  wood-work, 
and  clay-modelling. 

1 Preparatory  course,  wood-work, 
and  papier  machd. 

1 Preparatory  course,  wood- work, 
and  fretsaw-work. 

1 Cardboard-work,  wood-work, 
and  fretsaw- woi-k. 

1 Cardboard-work,  wood-work, 
and  basket-work. 

1 Wood-work,  wood-carving,  and 
turning. 


T''7.  Schools  giving  instruction  in  /our 

branches,  .....  45 

17  Preparatory  course,  cardboard- 
work,  wood-work,  and  wood- 
carving. 

.1 8 Metal- work,  cardboard  - work, 
wood  - work,  and  wood- 
carving. 

3  Basket-work,  cardboard-work, 
wood- work,  and  wood- 

carving. 

3 Clay-modeiling,  cardboard- work, 
wood  - work,  and  wood- 

carving, 

2  Turning,  cardboard-work,  wood- 
work, and  wood-carving. 

1 Glass  - work,  cardboard  - work, 
wood  - work,  and  wood- 

carving. 

1 Net  - work,  cardboard  - work, 
wood  - work,  and  wood- 

carving. 

1 Turning,  cardboard-work,  wood- 
work, and  basket-work. 


V.  Schools  giving  instruction  in  /ve 

branches,  .....  5 

3  Cardboard  - work,  wood-work, 
wood  - caiwing,  turning, 
metal-work. 

1 Cardboard-work,  wood-work, 
wooil-carving,  clay-model- 
ling,  metal-work. 

1 Cardboard-work,  wood-work, 
wood-carving,  turning,  clay- 
modelling. 

Five  Schools  gave  instruction  in  siv  branches. 

463  Schools  taught  cardboard-work  (in  seven,  in 
connection  v/itii  simple  hook-binding.) 

383  Schools  taught  wood-carving  (342  ilirectlv  or 
indirectly  connected  with  wood-work.) 

30U  Schools  taught  wood-work. 

43  Schools  taught  motal-work. 

14  Schools  taught  turning. 

13  Schools  taught  clay-modelling 
6 Schools  taught  fretsaw-work.- 
6 Schools  taught  basket-work. 

In  the  Prussian  educational  estimates  for  189G, 
the  sum  of  10,000  marks  is  set  aside  for  manual 
training  and  instruction  in  domestic  economy.  The 
Governments  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Saxony,  of  Baden, 
and  of  Anhalt,  each  make  a State  contribution 
towards  the  exjienses  of  manual  ti'aiiiing  in  schools. 
Manual  training  had  been  adopted  in  1896  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  23  training  colleges  in  Germany. 
But  the  most  powerful  impulse  towards  the  more 
educational  side  of  manual  training  in  German  schools 
has  come  from  the  German  Association  for  Manual 
Ti'aining  for  Boys  (Verein  fiir  Knabcn-liandarbeit). 
A great  number  of  the  best  handicraft  teachers  in 
Germany  have  been  trained  in  the  Training  College 
wliich  this  Association  has  established  at  Lei|>zig 
under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Goetze.  The  latter  has 
borne  a leading  part  in  the  lecent  revival  of  manual 
training  classes  throughout  Germany,  and  the  train- 
ing college  under  liis  supervision  has  been  open  to 
and  largely  attended  by  foreign  students.*  Holiday 
courses  are  given  in  Leipzig,  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  handicraft  teachers  may  increase 
their  skill  and  extend  their  qualifications. 

The  German  A.ssocation  for  Manual  Training  lays 
great  stress  on  the  need  of  providing  suitable  forms 
of  manual  instruction  for  town  and  country  schools, 
of  connecting  the  manual  training  courses  with  the 
school  curriculum  (especially  in  the  way  of  giving  boys 
the  opportunity  of  applying  wliat  they  have  learned  in 
school),  and  of  paying  regard,  not  to  the  objects 
actually  produced  in  tlie  courses,  but  to  tlie  educative 
value  of  the  process  of  jiroducing  tliem. 

There  is  a lively  discussion  now  going  on  in 
Germany  as  to  the  principles  on  wliich  manual 
instruction  should  be  organised.  . The  older  view 
was  that  this  branch  of  teaching  need  have  no 
organic  conneution  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 
This  opinion  is  still  represented,  but  appears  to  be 
giving  way  before  tliat  wliich  insists  that  manual 
training  should  have  its  own  independent  course,  hut 
that  its  subject-matter  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  opportunities  for  applying  the  more  tlieoretical 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  other  classes.  A third 
school  of  writers,  largely  Herhartiaiis,  goes  mucli 
further  than  this  and  urges  tliat  manual  training 
should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all 
grades  of  school  and  be  connected  at  every  point 
with  the  plan  of  lessons  in  other  subjects.  Au 
elaborate  scheme  for  such  application  of  manual 


• Dr.  Qoetze  was  formerly  a teacher  in  a secondary  school,  and  his  labours  on  behalf  of  manual  training  were  originallv  due  to  a 
eonriotlon  that  tho  curricnlmn  of  the  Gymnasien  (classical  secondary  schools)  specially  needed  a corrective  to  book  work : boc.  up  to  the 
present,  Dr.  Qoetze  s efforts  seem  to  have  borne  fruit  for  the  most  part  in  the  sphere  of  prims.ry  education, 
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training  'will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Otto  Beyer, 
of  Leipzig,  on  Handerbeib  der  Knaben,  in  Professor 
Rein’s  Encyclopadisches  Handbuch  der  Fudagogik,  vol. 
iii-iPP-  248-279.  The  ■way  in  which  manual  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  Gymnasial-class  of  the  Jena 
University  Educational  Seminar  is  described  in  Rek- 
tor  Scliolz’s  Berioht  uber  die  Thatigkeit  des  Padag. 
Seminars,  in  “Aus  dem  piidagogischen  Universitats- 
Seminar  zu  Jena,  III.  Heft,  1891.” 


10. — Switzerland. 

The  movement  began  in  1882  when  a workshop  for 
manual  instruction  -was  established  at  Basel  by  a 
non-official  association  established  with  this  object. 
In  1893  the  number  of  manual  training  schools  in 
Switzerland  had  I'isen  to  76,  many  of  these,  however, 
providing  a variety  of  distinct  courses  of  instruction 
under  common  management.  For  example,  that 
whidi  is  reckoned  as  a single  school  at  Zurich 
embraced  47  separate  courses,  that  at  Basel  43,  and 
that  at  Bern  32.  The  following  table  shows  the  grade 
of  institution  to  which  the  manual  training  schools 
■were  severally  attached  ; — 


Institutions  with  ■which  the  Manual  Ti  tuning  Schools 
were  connccled  (1893). 


Training  Colleges  for  Teacher?, 

Higher  Primary  Schools  and  Jlcalschulen,  . 
Primary  Schools,  ...... 

Kumher  of  Independent  Manual  Training  Schools, 
Total 


Numter  of  Scholars  in  attenduDce,  about  7,000. 


These  statistics  do  not  include  manual  training 
classes  in  connection  with  pi'ivate  .schools  or  schools 
for  little  children. 

The  manual  instruction  is  given  in  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  exclusively,  and  in  other  Cantons  predomi- 
nantly, by  teachers  who  have  gone  through  the 
regular  course  of  educational  preparation  in  training 
colleges. 

Only  a few  of  the  Cantons  make  this  course 
obligatory  in  training  colleges.  But  annual  courses 
for  teacliers  are  given  at  various  centres  by  the  Swi.ss 
Manual  Training  Union,  and  these  are  attended  hy 
about  one  lunidred  teachers.  The  Union  gives  a 
diploma  for  teachers  after  an  examination  both  in 
theory  and  practice. 

The  oi-dinary  courses  of  manual  training  include 
, paper  and  card-board  work,  carpentry,  carving,  and 
occasionally  clay  modelling,  turner}',  and  metal 
work.  But  in  some  Cantons  there  is  no  systematic 
programme,  and  the  work  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  interesting  occupations  for  lads  possessing  a 
strong  taste  for  manual  work.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  expense  is  home  by  the  communal  and  cantonal 
funds.  The  Federal  Government  pays  for  the 
instruction  given  in  these  subjects  in  the  training 
colleges. 

Manual  training  was  encouraged  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  by  the  law  of  1886, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  educational  adviser, 
and  this  Canton  has  so  developed  its  manual  instruc- 
tion that  nearly  half  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
receiving  tliis  form  of  teaching  in  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  are  returned  from  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 
Manual  training  was  made  a compulsory  subject  in 
the  primary  scliools  of  the  Canton  Vaud  by  the  law 
of  1889.  In  the  same  year  the  Canton  Neuchatel 
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guaranteed  aid  from  Cantonal  funds  to  those  local 
authorities  which  introduced  the  subject  into  their 
primary  schools.  In  the  Canton  of  Bern  the  law  of 
1894  provided  a grant  from  central  funds  in  aid  of 
those  primary  schools  in  which  manual  training  was 
made  a compulsory  subject.  But  there  are  still  some 
six  out  of  the  twenty-five  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
which  make  no  an-angements  for  it.  In  1891  it  was 
oflicially  estimated  that  only  about  3 per  cent,  of  the 
primary  and  higher  primary  school  population 
received  manual  instruction ; and  if  Geneva  were 
excluded  the  figure  would  have  been  1'7  per  cent., 
while  the  average  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  on  it 
per  scholar  per  annum,  excluding  Geneva,  counting 
scholai-s  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
only  23  ; and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Basel, 
St.  Gallen,  and  Thurgau  it  was  84.  The  whole 
question  was  under  discussion  in  two  successive 
conferences  in  1894  and  1895,  and  there  is  a strong 
movement  to  increase  the  provision  for  this  branch  of 
education. 


Previous  to  definite  State  recogiiition,  various  efforts 
had  been  made  to  introduce  manual  instruction  into 
the  primary  schools,  especially  by  the  City  cf  Paris. 
A special  Commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Municipality  of  Pans  in  1882,  reported  that  manual 
training  should  form  an  essential  part  in  the  elementary 
school  j>rogramme,  but  that  it  should  not  be  a ti'ade 
apprenticeship,  but  simply  “ those  elementary  exercises 
of  which  everyone  ought  to  be  ca]>able,  whatever  his 
social  condition,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  trades  and 
suffice  to  develop  manual  dexterity,  and  require  neither 
hu-ge  outlay  in  tools,  nor  considenible  space.” 

This  pi-onouncement  endeavoured  to  hold  out  the 
purely  educative  side  of  manual  training  as  its  sole 
object,  and  as  a need  common  to  all  social  classes. 

But  the  fact  that  manual  training  has  never  been 
adopted  in  secondary  schools  in  France,  taken  together 
with  the  pnrticulai'  arguments  now  invariably  used 
for  urging  the  importance  of  manual  training,  shows 
that  it  is  really  as  a preliminary  to  the  life  cf  manual 
labour,  and  not  as  an  educative  training  for  all  tlie 
faculties,  that  this  subject  has  won  its  present  recog- 
nition in  France. 

It  was  in  1882  that  it  was  first  made  an  obligatory 
subject  by  Act  of  Parliament,  untler  the  title  of 
“ Travaux  manuels  et  usage  des  principaux  outils.” 

JI.  Paul  Bert,  however,  in  moving  the  Bill,  clearly 
showed  that  he  still  held  to  the  educative  intention  of 
this  subject,  and  illustrated  one  of  the  points  still 
often  contested,  viz.,  the  coTrdation  of  manual  exercises 
with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  He  said,  “We  do 
not  seek  to  make  the  Primaiy  School  a professional 
school  . . . wc  think  that  scientific  instruction 

ought  not  to  remain  in  the  domain  of  ]'ure  theory  ; 
tliat  its  practical  applications  to  diverse  industrie.-i 
ought  to  find  a gi-eat  place  in  it.” 

This  intention,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  manifestly  only 
possible  in  elementary  schools  as  regards  the  older 
scholars  ; but  the  speaker  had,  doubtless,  also  in  view 
the  cuniculum  of  the  Higher  Primary  Schools,  whose 
scholars  are  from  twtdve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
which  have  become  very  professional  in  character. 

This  idea  of  the  coi'relation  with  other  parts  of  the 
curriculum  is  so  frequently  emphasised  that  it  may  be 
well  to  give  programmes  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  for  Drawing  and  for  Geometry  iii  the 
elementary  schools,  parallel  with  the  Syllabus  lor 
Manual  Instruction.  It  should  be  noted  that,  while 
girls  follow  the  Siime  progi-amme  as  boys  in  drawing 
and  geometiy,  yet  in  t/iavaux  manuels  they  have  an 
entirely  difl'ei'ent  course,  confined  to  sewing,  knitting, 
domestic  economy,  etc.,  etc. 
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* Thia  account  of  tbe  ammgemonts  in  France  (with  appendix  on  page  U)has  been  prepared  by  iny  ooileegue,  Mr.  B.  H.  Morant.  AasistaDt 
Director  of  Special  lD(iuirie9--M.  E.a 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


VAUX  aiAXUELf 
(For  Boys). 


GEOMETUI, 


INFAHT  STANDARDS- 
5 to  7 years. 


Combination  o2  lines. 

liepi'csentiation  of  these  lines,  on  t 
slats  01'  on  paper  in  pencil 
coloured  chalks. 

Littlo  original  designs  given  by  t 

Representation  of  the  simplest  co: 
mou  objects. 


Rasy  exercises  in 
and  "n-eaving. 
Paper  folding. 
Rasy  basket-work 
■\Vork  with  wools  i 
in  colours. 


other  desi 


Elementary  Stan- 
dards—7 to  9 years. 


Manual  oxei’ciao.5  for  developing 
dexterity  of  band. 

Cutting  out  in  cardboard  solid  geo- 
metrical forms. 

Basket-work— scrap  workin  various 
COlOlU'S. 

Modelling— reproduction  of  geome- 
trical solids  and  very  simple 
objects. 


Drawing  straight  lines,  and  their 
division  into  equal  parts. 
Rvaluation  of  the  inclination  of  one 
line  to  another. 

First  principles  of  decorative  diuw- 


I'cies,  rogulitr  polygons, 


appreci 


evaluation 


MIDDLE  STANDaRDS- 
9 to  11  years. 


Construction  of  objects  out  of  paste- 
board, covered  with  coloured  de- 
signs and  colomed  paper. 

Little  exercises  in  iron  wiie. 
Lattice-work— combination  of  iron- 
wire  and  wood.  Cages. 
Modelling— simple  architeotmal  or- 
naments. 


Fre^’Jiand  Draicin.;,— Usual  geome- 
trical curt’es ; ellipsef,  spirals. 
Curves  borrowed  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom:  stalks,  loaves, 
flowers. 

Copying  casts  representing  deeora- 

Geoinetriv  and  also  per.specl.ivo 
sketch  of  geometrical  s liirts  and 
simple  objects,  followed  by  the 
addition  of  sliadows, 

Gmin'lriail  Drnmimj-T\ie  use  of 
instruments  tor  drawing  stiaight 
lities  and  circles.  Baler,  com- 
passes, square,  projector.  Limited 
CO  making  the  scholar  uudei-- 
stand  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments, the  actual  manipulation 
Of  cliem  being  acquired  in  the 


menial  charactci'i 


Hiohee  Standards- 


Combined  exercises  in  drawing  and 
modelling. 

Outline  sketches  of  oblecfs  to  be 
afterwards  mtide,  and  the  oon- 
sti-uction  of  these  objects  accord- 
ing to  the  sketches. 

Study  ot  the  principal  tools  em- 
ployed in  woodwork.  Graduated 

Planing,  sawing,  and  simple  joints. 
Boxes  nailed  together  or  put 
together  without  nails. 

Wood-turning.  Tunringverysimple 
objects. 

Stiidy  of  the  principal  tools  used  in 

Exercises  with  the  file : trimming 
or  finishing  olt  objects  rough 
from  the  forge  or  from  the  cast- 


First  notions  ot  geometi'ioal  draw- 
ing and  elements  of  perspective. 

Frefhaml.  — Drawing  purely  geo- 
mofrioal  objects  from  the  flat 
and  fium  relief.  Mouldings,  eggs, 
wheel-spokes  pearls,  dentils,  Ac. 

Di'awingon  the  flat  and  in  relief  of 
ornaments  boiTowing  their  ole- 
menis  fi-om  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ; leaves,  flowers,  and  fiuit, 
palm  leaves,  foliage. 

Elementarv  notions  on  the  orders 
of  architcoturo,  given  in  piot  arcs 

Drawing  the  human  head  : ilsparts 

Carrying  out  on  paper 
with  the  aid  of  instruments,  the 
geometrical  designs  done  in  the 
middle  st.anclards. 

Princijiles  of  washes  in  liar  tints. 

Ueprodueing  the  motives  of  dei'ora- 
liou  of  plane  surfaces  or  with 
slight  relief ; tiling,  wood-floor- 

Indian  ink  and  colour  washes  of 
some  of  these  designs. 

Reiu  esentaiion  of  geometrical  solids 
l>y  skotolies,  and  bv  geometrical 
projection  ; and  also  of  simple 
objects,  such  as  Joints,  furniture, 
iron-work,  Ac. 

The  use  of  witslies  to  represent  the 


Summary 


lotions  on  geometiy  cud 
to  the  simpler  operations 


maps. 


NOTE,— It  may  be  added  that  the  spirit  of  these  programmes  is  thus  explains 
boys,  the  exercises  are  in  two  gi'oups:  tbe  one  comprises  the  difforent  oxereisos 
rapidity  and  accuraov  of  movement ; the  other  those  graduated  exercises  iu  mod 
lionding  study  in  drawing,  and  particularly  industrial  drawing," 


the  official  note  : “ For  the  Tr.ivaux  Manuels  of 
igned  to  develop  suppleness  in  the  fingers,  and 
e which  servo  ns  the  complement  of  the  oorres- 


Eroin  these  programmes  it  is  evident  that  no 
inaimal  instruction,  in  the  sense  of  carpentry,  is  given 
to  the  average  French  boy,  until  after  the  age  of 
eleven.  And,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a boy  or 
girl  is  exempted  from  compulsory  attendance  by 
obtaining  the  Gei'tifioal  d'Hudes  ilementaires,  nnd  that 
this  certificate  is  obtainable  any  time  after  the  eleventh 
year,  and  does  not  involve  any  examination  in  the 
matters  of  manual  instruction.  Hence  the  use  of 
tools  and  the  higher  forms  of  manual  instruction  aie 
by  no  means  universally  given  to  French  school 
children. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  manual  ti'aining  should 
be  made  one  of  the  obligatory  subjects  in  the  exemp- 
tion examination ; but  it  is  objected  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  a uniform  standard, 
and  a uniform  test,  by  one  single  examination. 


On  the  other  hand,  iu  the  case  of  girls,  sewing  is 
an  obligatory  subject  for  this  examination  j and,  as 
has  been  said,  this  subject  corresponds,  for  them,  to 
the  manual  training  of  the  boys. 

It  is  in  the  higher  friviary  schools  that  the  manual 
instruction  of  boys  is  most  thoroughly  carried  out. 
These  scliools  keep  boys  from  about  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  years  : and  in  them  all 
'the  boys  have  a very  thorough  course  of  manual 
instmetion,  averaging  from  four  to  six  hours  a week, 
except  in  the  commercial  section,  where  it  is  confined 
to  two  hoiij's. 

But  this  sketch  of  the  manual  instruction  in  Fi  ench 
Primary  Schools  would  be  quite  incomplete  unless 
mention  were  made  of  the  place  compulsorily  given  to 
the  practical  side  of  agricultural  education  iu  the 
primary  schools  in  rural  districts.  This  commences 
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ill  the  middle  sturulards  (nine  to  eleven  years),  with 
“Notions  on  the  principal  kinds  of  soils,  manures, 
usual  iinpleineiits  and  operations  of  soil  cultivation, 
by  means  of  lectures,  object  lessons  and  walks.” 

In  the  next  ^standard  (1 1 to  13  years)  it  includes  ; — 
“More  inethodieal  notions  of  agricultural 
work,  ploughing  implements,  drainage  ; natural 
iind  artificial  manures,  seeds,  sowing  and  har- 
vesting ; domestic  animals  ; agricultural  book- 
keeping ; notions  of  horticulture ; princiiial 
methods  of  cultivating  the  vegetables  of  common 
use  ; notions  of  arboriculture — the  most  im- 
portant graftings.” 

From  this  syllabus  it  is  evident  that,  at  all  events 
in  the  rural  sciiools,  the  main  object  of  the  primary 
school  in  France  in  these  days  is  to  give  a definite 
preparation  for  the  after-life  of  the  scholar.  But 
when  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  schools  for 
town  lads,  an  objection  is  often  raised  that  the 
primary  school  must  not  teach  a definite  trade,  nor 
prepare  for  any  one  definite  occupation.  Yet  the 
iitiUtarian  spirit  is  sometimes  too  strong  to  maintain 
this  limitation;  and  in  some  of  the  largest  cities, 
notably  Paris,  the  boy  is  as  definitely  prepared  in 
tiie  higher  Standards  (though  in  a general  way)  for 
artisan  life,  and  as  great  efforts  are  made  to  lead  him 
to  that  career,  as  in  the  ease  of  tlie  rural  boy  for 
agricultural  life.  And  in  each  case,  many  supporters 
are  found  for  the  theory  that  the  primary  school  must 
distinctly  play  a leading  part  in  kee|)ing  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  the  soil  and  to  the  workshop ; and  in 
steniming  the  rush  towards  clerkly  and  other  non- 
productive occupations.  The  strength  of  this  feeling 
is  shown  by  the  following  note  which  has  been 
recently  issued  ; — * 

“The  Society  of  Cabinetmakers  of  the  Seine 
have  issued  the  following  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  manual  work  in  the  primary 
Schools  ; We  tliink  this  instruction  answers  in 
every  point  to  the  needs  of  tlie  working  class, 
that  it  renders  incontestable  services  to  the  sons 
of  working  men  by  the  encouragement  it  offers 
them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  different 
manipulations,  by  the  usefulness  of  the  appli- 
cation of  geometrical  drawing,  and  by  the  facility 
acquired  by  young  apprentices  in  the  use  of 
tools.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  instruction 
has  a considerable  effect  upon  the  intelligence, 
taste,  and  skill  of  our  children,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  them  betimes  a love  for  work, 
and  especially  saves  them  from  the  desire,  so 
common  nowiidays  with  the  sons  of  workmen  on 
leaving  school,  for  employment  in  offices  and  in 
the  civil  service,  for  which  the  supiih-  is  always 
greater  than  the  demand.  The  boy  who  leaves 
school  with  a modest  leaving  certificate  fancies 
himself  a genius,  and  imagines  that  the  tool 
which  hardens  and  blackens  the  hands,  though 
it  earns  white  bread,  is  a dishonourable  thing  to 
handle,  fit  only  for  the  dunce  and  scapegrace. 
Let  us  teach  liim  that  even  a workman  may 
aspire  to  knowledge  ; let  us  honour  manual  work 

in  his  eves results  which  will  be  best  attained 

by  familiarizing  him  with  work  from  his  earliest 
years.  For  that  puiqiose,  good  master-workmen, 
we  are  convinced,  will  never  be  wanting.” 

The  same  economic  aspect  of  the  question  is 
emphasised  in  the  revision  of  the  Agiioultui-al 
Syllabus,  which  is  now  being  made.  The  follomng 
are  the  chief  points  referred  to  in  the  new  general 
dii-ections : — t 

“It  is  not  the  science  of  agriculture  that  is  to 
be  taught,  but  elementary  notions  of  that  science ; 
the  teaching  is  to  be  addressed  much  less  to  the 
memory  of  the  children  than  to  their  intelligence 
and  must  be  based  upon  the  observation  of  the 


daily  facts  of  rural  life,  and  upon  such  simple  APPSirors  ij 

experiments  as  the  school  can  provide  in  the  h 

scientific  phenomena  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
most  important  cultural  operations  ; the  children 
are  to  be  taugbt  the  reason  of  these  operations, 
and  the  causes  of  the  results,  but  not  the  opera- 
tions themselves,  which,  indeed,  their  fathers 
could  probably  teach  them  much  better  than  the 
master,  and  which  they  will  learn  easily  enough 
when  the  time  comes  by  practical  experience ; 
the  school  is  to  confine  itself  to  preparing  the 
child  for  an  intelligent  apjn'enticeship  to  the 
trade  by  which  he  will  live,  and  to  giving  him 
a taste  for  it,  and  in  tliis  respect  the  master  must 
never  forget  that  the  b-^st  way  of  making  a 
workman  like  his  work  is  to  make  him  under- 
stand it ; the  general  aijn  of  tlie  instruction,  in 
short,  is  to  give  as  many  children  of  the  rural 
districts  as  possible  such  elementary  knowledge 
as  is  indispensable  for  reading  a modern  work  on 
agriculture  with  understanding,  and  for  following 
a lecture  with  profit ; to  inspire  them  with  love 
for  the  life  of  the  fields,  and  with-the  desire  not 
to  change  it  for  the  life  of  the  town  or  the 
factory,  and  to  imjiress  them  with  the  truth  that 
the  business  of  the  agriculturist,  while  it  is  the 
most  independent  of  all,  is  also  more  remunera- 
tive than  many  others,  for  the  man  who  is  at  the 
same  tia.e  laborious,  intelligent,  and  instructed.  ' 

A further  suggestion  is  that  “the  master  shall 
bring  his  general  instruction  into  relation  with 
the  daily  need  of  the  surrouiKling  population  by 
often  giving  to  his  lessons  in  language,  arith- 
metic, &c.,  an  agricultural  colour.”  Poems  and 
incidents  of  rural  life,  and  problems  relating  to 
the  price  of  provisions  bought  or  sold  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  to  the  mixins  of  food  for  the 
cattle,  &c.,  will,  it  is  said,  often  lend  valuable 
aid  to  the  agricultural  instruction  proper.” 

Thus,  while  the  educative  side  of  manual  training 
was  perhaps  its  chief  originating  power  in  the  early 
days,  it  must  be  sairl  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
enthirsiasm  for  it  is  more  decidedly  based  upon  the 
wish  to  give  the  elemintaiy  school-boy  a practical 
preparation  for  the  manual  occupation  by  which  he 
will  earn  his  bread. 

Trailing  Colleges. 

The  law  of  1879,  which  makes  agiicnliural  educa- 
tion compulsoiy,  stated  in  clause  10,  “ Three  years 
after  the  complete  orsanisation  of  agriculture  in  the 
training  colleges,  xhe  elementary  notions  of  agricul- 
ture will  be  included  amongst  the  compulsory  sub- 
jects in  primai'y  schools.” 

This  emphasises  a most  important  point  m all 
schemes  of  manual  instruction,  viz.,  that  they  must 
be  preceded  by  a careful  and  specially  prepared 
educative  cour.se  for  teacliers  in  the  training  colleges. 

At  jiresent  the  subject  of  “Travaux  IManuels  et 
Agricoles  ” is  given  as  much  as  five  hours  a week  in 
all  French  (primary)  training  colleges— a greater 
amount  than  is  given  to  any  one  other  branch  of 
instruction — drawing  and  modelling  take  four  hours, 
sciences  three,  mathematics  four,  mother  tongue  four, 
and  so  forth.  Of  this  amount,  agriculture  is  to  kike 
up  about  two  hours,  nr  a total  of  about  eighty  hours 
in  the  veav  taken  at  the  right  seasons.  Monsieur  le 
Blanc,  in  his  book  “ L’Enseignement  Manuel  ” (pages 
33  to  38),  gives  full  details  of  the  best  methods  of 
arranging  the  manual  work  in  the  training  college 
programme.  Every  training  college  is  compelled  to 
have  a specified  outfit  of  tools,  and  a workshop,  and 
other  apparatus  for  this  branch  of  work.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  an  aide-ouvrier  is  usually  engaged  to 
assist  in  this  work,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  actual  instruction.  He  merely  helps  in  pre- 
paring material,  keeping  tools  in  order,  and  .so  forth. 


• This  quotation  is  from  the  March  (1897)  nuroherof  Journal  of  Educa/iim  published  by  Wm.  Eice,  Flc.ei-slrcet,  London, 
t Quoted  from  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sdiicalion. 
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— 1 ixig  colleges  is  given  in  an  arreie  of  January  3rd, 

ld9l.  The  attainment  of  skill  in  doing  the  exer- 
cises would  appear  to  be  a more  prominent  object 
than  the  imparting  of  principles  or  theoiies  of  the 
educative  value  of  the  several  exex'cises,  or  the  reasons 
for  following  one  syllabus  rather  than  another  for 
training  the  lads  of  the  elementary  school. 


12. — United  States  of  Ameeica. 

Tlie  development  of  manual  training  in  the  United 
States  has  been  very  rapid  during  recent  years. 
The  growth  of  the  movement  has  been  specially 
noticeable  in  the  North-Eastern  States.  Its  history 
is  narrated  in  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward’s  paper  on  “ The 
Rise  and  Pi-ogi'ess  of  Manual  Training”  in  the 
Report  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  United 
States  of  Ameiica,  1893-94  {vol.  L,  pages  877 
to  949).  A characteristic  feature  of  the  American 
movement  has  been  the  establishment  of  a jsew  type 
of  school  of  the  High  School  grade,  called  the 
xuanual  tiaining  school,  the  design  ol  which  is  to 
furnish  a curriculum  including  literature,  science  and 
mathematics,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a thorough 
course  in  drawing,  and  in  the  use  and  application  of 
tools.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  not  tliat  of  a 
trade  school.  The  curriculum  does  not  confine  itself 
to  mechanical  studies.  But  the  schools  aim  at  giving 


“ a brojul  foundation  of  serviceable  knowledge  upon 
which  the  boys  can  x-eadily  build  whatever  snper- 
strncture  of  expertness  may  be  required  by  ttieir 
future  career.” 

Manual  training  has  also  been  introduced  into  the 
primary  schools,  especially  in  New  York  and  in 
Massachusetts.  And  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  has  px'e- 
pared  a course  of  instruction  in  modelling  fur  the 
primary  and  secondaiy  schools  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  “ Course  of  studies  for  elementary  schools,” 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Boai'd  of  Education  (1896),”  there  is  an  outline  of  a 
coui'se  of  lessons  in  Sloyd,  aiming  at  “ the  liarmouLous 
development  of  the  pupil,”  and  at  “giving  him,  by 
manual  exercises,  . . . such  general  training  as 

will  tend  to  fit  him  mentfi.lly,  moially,  and  physically 
foi'  any  subsequent  special  tx'aining.” 

The  “ Regulations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  Boston”  (1895),  contain  (pages  62  and  63)  re- 
gulations for  the  manual  training  schools  which  are 
established  for  the  purpase  of  giving  manual  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  the  public  (primary)  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  published  (1895)  a “manual  training  course  of 
study,”  containing  the  order  of  exercises,  arranged  in 
six  grades,  which  ai'e  prescribed  for  primary  schools. 

Tlie  cost  of  maintaining  manual  instruction  is 
largely  borne  by  subsidies  from  public  funds,  supple- 
mented by  contributions  from  societies,  and  by  private 
subscriptions. 


Notes  on  the  Syllabus  for  Natural  Science  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Germany  and 
France. 


The  following  notes  show  the  requirements  as  to 
the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  Mittel-Schulen  (higher  elementary  schools), 
and  in  the  training  colleges  of  Prussia,  and  also  in 
the  elementaiy  schools  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 


and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  in 
France. 

Though  not  manual  instruction  in  the  strict  sense, 
this  science  teaching  is  closely  allied  with  it  from  the 
educational  point  of  view. 


Natural  Science  Teaching  and  Manual  Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Germany. 
PRUSSIA.* 

In  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  simplest  organiza- 
tion, with  only  one  teacher,  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  the  different  branches  in  the  various 

divisions  is  as  follows  : — I'l  Schools  with  more  than  one  Teacher : — 
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Object  Lessons  in  Natukal  History,  Botany,  &c. 


(Natdkbesoureidung). 

TKr  instruction  in  natural  knowledge  includes, 
besides  the  description  of  the  build  and  life  of  the 
human  body,  that  of  the  native  rocks,  j>lants,  and 
animals,  and  of  the  foreign  ones,  the  chief  beasts  of 
prey,  animals  and  plants  of  the  East,  those  cultivated 
plants  of  which  tlie  products  are  in  daily  use  in  our 
country  (cotton  plant,  tea  plant,  coffee  tree,  sugar 
cane)-  Of  native  objects,  those  are  to  be  emphasised 
which  arouse  special  interest  (1)  through  the  services 
which  they  render  men  {e.g.,  domestic  animals,  birds, 
sillcwonns,  corn,  plants  for  spinning,  fruit  trees,  salt, 
coal) ; (2)  through  the  harm  which  they  do  men 
(poisonous  plants) ; (3)  through  the  peculiarity  of 
their  life  and  way  of  living  {e.g.,  butterfly,  trichina, 
tape-worm,  bee,  ant). 

In  schools  with  more  teachers  than  one,  such  objects 


may  not  only  be  increased  in  number,  but  may  be 
systematically  arranged  and  more  exhaustively  treated 
as  to  their  use  in  industry.  Everywhere  the  aim  of 
this  instruction  should  be  to  accustom  children  to  an 
attentive  observation,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
thoughful  consideration  of  nature. 

Natural  Science. 

In  the  Natural  Science  instruction  of  a school  with 
one  or  two  teachers,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  a 
compai'ative  comprehension  of  those  phenomena  which 
daily  surround  them. 

In  large  schools  this  instruction  i.s  to  be  extended 
to  include  the  most  important  jirinci])les  of  the  equili- 
brium and  movement  of  bodies,  of  sound,  light  and 
heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  so  that  the  children 
ai-e  able  to  explain  the  commoner  natural  phenomena 
and  the  most  usual  machines. 


Mittel-Schulen. 


Object  Lessons. 

(Ill-  and  II.  Class,  two  hours  a week.) 

A description  of  selected  ]ihanerogamic  plants  with 
reference  to  their  application  to  domestic  uses,  of  the 
most  important  native  mammals  and  birds  and  selected 
representatives  of  the  classes  of  animals  in  regular 
progressive  representation. 

(I.  Class,  two  lioursa  week.) 

A continued  description  of  plants — a training  to 
distinguish  native  ones  with  particular  reference  to 
their  useful  or  harmful  qualities.  General  notions 
about  the  life  of  plants.  Knowledge  of  the  human 
body.  Diet.  Description  of  animals  in  systematic 
order.  The  most  important  minerals.  In  the  whole 
instruction  the  pupils  are  to  be  encouraged  in  an 
independent  and  attentive  study  of  nature. 


Natural  Science. 

(II.  Class,  two  hours  a week.) 

Mechanical  properties  of  solids,  fluids  and  gases. 
The  simplest  phenomena  of  magnetism. 

(I.  Class,  three  hours  a week.) 

The  most  important  principles  of  electricity,  heat, 
light,  and  sound ; in  a separate  lesson  the  beginnings 
of  chemistry. 

In  schools  with  more  than  six  classes  a more 
systematic  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry ; also 
information  as  to  the  build  and  formation  of  the 
earth’s  crust.  In  all  this  instruction,  good  natural 
specimens,  models  or  pictures,  are  to  be  used  ; 
and  in  physics  the  instruction  is  to  be  based  on 
experim  nt. 


Training  Colleges. 


III.  Class. 

(a.)  Object  Lessons. — Knowledge  of  selected  native 
seed  plants,  which  belong  to  the  roost  widely  dis- 
tributed families.  Knowledge  of  the  system  of 
Linnieus,  and  the  most  important  elements  of 
botanical  morphology. 

In  winter,  Zoology  (two  hours  a week). 

(b.)  Physics.  — Magnetic,  electrical,  mechanical 
phenomena. 

(c.)  Chemistry. — The  simplest  elements  and  their 
combinations.  Special  reference  to  metals. 


II.  Class. 

(a.)  Object  Lessons. — Knowledge  of  the  chief  forms 
of  seedlings.  Formation,  life  and  distribution  of  the 
plants. 

In  winter,  continuation  of  Zoology ; the  internal 
organs  and  the  vital  processes  of  the  human  body. 

b. )  Physics. — Phenomena  of  light,  heat  and  sound. 

c. )  Chemistry. — Extension  of  previous  course — in 
addition,  organic  chemistry. 

I.  Class. 

Development  of  the  instruction  on  more  strictly 
scientific  lines.  Fresh  matter — the  crust  of  the  earth 


KINGDOM  OF  SAKONT. 


Elementary  Schools. 

Natural  History  and  Natural  Science. 


In  Natural  History  the  pupils  are  to  become 
acquainted  partly  with  the  most  important  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  according  co  their  properties 
and  uses ; partly  with  chief  facts  about  the  build 
and  care  of  the  human  hody  ? but  in  Natural  Science, 
they  are  to  be  led  to  understand  the  commonest  and 
most  important  natural  phenomena. 


In  the  third  and  fourth  school  years,  this  instruc- 
tion is  devoted  chiefly  to  a description  of  characteristic- 
representatives  of  the  auimiil  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
In  the  following  years  the  circle  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  extended  witli  reference  to  natural  groups, 
but  all  scientific  classification  is  to  be  excluded. 

D 
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-Il  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  SAXE  WEIMAR. 

Elementaev  Schools. 

For  tbe  middle  classes  useful  plants,  poisonous  plants,  groups  out  of  the  three  realms  of  nature,  the  kind, 

domestic  animals,  and  the  commonest  minerals  are  of  soil,  corn,  the  plants  of  trade : the  most  important 
to  be  selected  as  objects  for  the  instruction  In  the  elements  of  natural  science  with  regard  to  the  corn- 
upper'  classes  this  instruction  deals  with  characteristic  monest  phenomena. 


FRANCE. 


The  Arret!  ol  January  18th,  1897,  laid  down  these 
rules  for  all  public  elementary  scliools. 

Article  Y. — i.  One  lesson  every  day,  for  moral 
instruction. 

ii.  About  two  hours  every  day  for  les- 

sons in  the  mother  tongue. 

iii.  From  one  to  one-and  a-half  hours 

everyday  for  scientific  instruction, 
half  for  arithmetic,  and  half  for 
object  lessons  and  elementary 
science. 

iv.  One  hour  daily  for  history,  geo- 

giaphy,  and  civic  instruction. 

V.  One  hour  daily  for  writing,  in  the 
lower  classes. 

vi.  Three  or  four  lessons  a week  in 

drawing. 

vii.  One  or  two  hours  a week  for  singing. 

viii.  Gymnastics  once  a day. 

ix.  From  two  to  three  hours  a week  for 
“ travaux  manueis.” 

Elementart  Schools. — Natue-al  Science. 

Infant  Standards,  5 to  7 years. 

'Very  elementary  notions  of  the  human  body ; 
hygiene  (little  bits  of  advice) ; small  comparative 
studies  of  animals  known  to  the  child,  and  plants, 
stones,  metals ; some  plants  used  for  food  and  for 
industrial  purposes ; stones  and  metals  in  common 

Air  and  water  (steam,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice). 

Little  object  lessons,  the  objects  always  to  be  in 
the  children’s  hands,  or  under  their  eyes. 

Exercises  and  familiar  conversation,  with  the 
object  of  making  the  child  acquainted  with  the  first 
elements  of  common  knowledge  (right  and  left  hand ; 
names  of  the  days  and  months,  distinction  between 
animals,  vegetables  and  minerals ; the  seasons,  &c.), 
and  specially  causing  them  to  notice,  to  observe,  to 
compare,  to  question,  and  to  retain  impressions. 

As  regards  the  order  to  be  followed  in  these  lessons, 
the  teacher  should  attempt  to  gather  together,  when- 
ever possible,  the  object  lesson,  the  drawing,  the 
moral  lesson,  the  games  and  the  songs  by  taking 
one  and  the  same  subject  in  each  of  them,  so  that  the 
unity  of  impression  of  these  various  forms  of  in- 
struction may  leave  a more  durable  impression  oit  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  The  order  of  the 


lessons  must  be  regulated  by  the  order  of  the  seasons,, 
in  order  that  nature  may  provide  the  objects  for  the 
lessons,  and  the  ciiild  tlius  contract  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving, comparing,  and  judging. 

Elementary  Standards,  7 to  9 years. 

Graduated  object  lessons  ; man,  animals,  vegetables, 
minerals.  Observation  of  common  objects  and 
phenomena,  with  simple  explanations.  General 
notions  on  tlie  transfoimatiou  of  natural  products 
into  manufactured  articles  (food,  silk,  paper,  wood, 
stone,  metal).  Little  collections  niade  by  the 
scholars,  specially  during  the  school  walks. 

Middle  Standards,  9 to  11  years. 

Very  elementary  notions  of  natural  sciences.. 
General  description  of  the  human  body,  and  an  idea 
of  the  ])i’incipal  functions  of  life.  Notion  of  the 
great  classes  of  animal  life  and  of  the  divisions  of 
vertebrates,  taking  one  animal  as  the  type  of  each 
group.  Study  of  several  types  chosen  from  the 
principal  organs  of  a plant ; notion  of  tlie  great 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom-;  indication  of 
the  principal  useful  and  hurtful  jdants  (specially  on 
t!ie  school  walks).  The  three  states  of  matter. 
Notions  on  air  and  water  and  combustion.  Small 
experimental  demonstrations. 

Superior  Standards,  1 1 to  13  years. 

Notions  of  natural  sciences  ; revision  of  the  previous 
course,  with  additions. 

Notions  on  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the 
nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sense  Practical 
counsels  on  hygiene.  Abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc. 
Chief  characteristics  underlying  animal  classifications. 
Useful  and  hurtful  animals. 

Essentia]  parts  of  a plant : principal  groups. 
General  notions  on  soil,  rocks,  fossils,  earth  ; examples 
taken  from  the  neighbourhood.  Excursions  and  small 
collections. 

First  notions  of  physics.  The  balance.  The  lever. 
Fir.st  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids.  At- 
mospheric pressure.  Barometer.  Very  elementary 
notions,  and  easy  experiments,  in  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  ; the  thermometer,  steam  engine, 
lightning  conductor,  telegraph,  compass.  First 
notions  of  chemistry.  Idea  of  simple  and  of  com- 
pound matter.  Metals  and  common  salts. 


APPENDIX  A VI. 

Report  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  on  a Visit  to  Harrinoay  and  Stroudgreen  Schools, 
under  Hornsey  School  Board,  London. 


The  Harringay  and  Stroudgreen  Schools,  under  tlie 
Hornsey  School  Board,  were  visited  on  tlie  25th 
March,  1.897,  by  the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in 
Primary  Sthools  .—His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  Rev. 
Dr.  "Wilson,  Mr.  S.  Harrington,  Mr.  J.  Struthers, 
Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy. 

The  Chairman  and  several  Members  of  the  Hornsey 


School  Board,  also  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooke 
(of  the  staff  of  the  London  School  Board)  kindly 
received  the  Commissioners  ami  afforded  informa- 
tion. 

Both  School  buildings  are  spacious  and  admirably 
oc(uipped — especially  the  Stroudgre  en  School,  which 
is  comjmratively  new — the  cost,  including  site,  having 
amounted  to  £49,000. 
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Classes  of  girls  in  physical  drill  ami  of  hoys  in 
kindergarten  (cardboard  occupations)  were  observed 
under  instruction,  and  ilie  coolcery  room  and  kitchen 
were  visited.  It  was  stated  that  1,700  boys  are 
receiving  instruction  in  woodwork  in  the  schools 
under  the  Hornsey  Board.  There  are  no  central 
workshops  under  tliis  Board.  The  more  expensive 
plan  i.s  adopted  of  having  suitably  fitted  up  rooms 
for  woodwork  or  otlier  special  branch  (such  as  cookery) 
at  each  of  the  large  schools.  The  time  of  the  pupils 
in  going  from  their  own  to  other  (central)  schools, 
which  is  the  practice  elsewhere,  is  thereby  saved. 

No  mere  arti.sans  are  employed  here  as  instructors 
in  woodwork.  The  subject,  which  is  taken  up  from 
an  educatio}ial — iio(  standpoint,  is  com- 

menced in  Standard  iv,  and  continued  for  a three 
(or  four)  years’  course  with  boys  in  the  higher 
standards. 

Examinations  are  held  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

At  the  Harringay  Scliool  the  Commissioners  found 
thirty-six  boys  under  instruction  in  woodwork. 

Mr.  <1 . C.  Hudson  (certificated  under  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London),  who  had  .studied  the  Sloyd  system 
in  Sweden,  and  who  acts  as  Superintendent  under 
the  Hornsey  Board,  gave  a brief  exposition  of  the 
piinoiples  and  aims  of  the  modified  form  of  Swedish 
•“  Sloyd  " which  lie  carrie.s  out  in  the  Hoinsey  Board 
Schools.  The  details  are  set  forth  in  great  measure 
in  the  subjoined  statement. 

Educatxonal  Handwork. 

Woodwork. — Tlie  series  of  models  and  exercises  in 
woodwork  have,  with  many  modifications,  been  in 
use  in  tlie  schools  under  the  School  Board  for  Hornsey 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  during  that  time  about 
tliree  thousand  boys  have  been  trained  in  school 
handwork  under  this  system. 

Principles  and  Aims. — Briefly,  our  aims  are  : — 

1.  — Not  to  teach  the  elements  of  a trade,  but 
to  supplement  the  ordinary  literary  education 
by  supplying  the  manual  exercises,  and  by 
cultivating  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  for 
which  theoretical  education  alone  affords  insirffi- 
cient  scope. 

2.  — To  develop  the  power  of  expressing  and 
using  knowledge  in  forms  of  beauty,  and  for 
definite  ends. 

3.  To  teach  the  child  to  investigate,  measure, 

compare,  invent,  and  to  train  to  concentration  of 
thought. 

4.  Through  the  self-activity  of  the  child  to 

develop  the  love  of  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  system 
of  handwork  for  schools  are  ; — 

1. — The  careful  gradation  of  the  exercises,  which 
prevents  the  necessity  of  any  division  of  labour. 
Thus  every  exercise  on  every  model  can  be 
worked  entirely  by  the  pupil. 

2.  The  exercises  include  work  in  hard  and 

soft  woods,  and  the  pupils  thus  learn  the  uses 
and  texture  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 

3.  There  is  an  essential  j'roportion  between 

exercise,  drawing,  and  tool. 

4.  The  gi-eat  variety  of  models  employed,  and 

nearly  all  of  these  familiar  objects  of  use  in 
everyday  life. 

5.  The  exercises  occurring  on  the  models 

include  all  the  principal  operations  in  ordinaiy 
woodwork. 

6.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  tools  em- 

ployed, about  65. 

7.  The  prominence  given  to  freehand  curves. 

Method,  d:c.— In  teaching  the  earlier  exercises,  much 
use  should  be  made  of  blackboard  illusti'ations,  an<l 


practical  demonstrations  of  each  step  should  be  ^ yi^ 
given  by  the  teacher.  Much  attention  must  be  given 
to  train  the  child  into  correct  methods  of  holding  and 
of  u.sing  the  tools,  also  the  best  position  of  the  body 
generally  while  at  work.  Great  assistance  can  be 
given  to  the  children  in  the  working  of  the  early 
exercises  and  models  by  the  use  of  well-made  models 
and  drawings,  mounted  side  by  side  on  stout  cards, 
and  distributed  among  the  pupils  as  required.  Tfiese 
\vill  aid  them  in  getting  true  ideas  of  level  surfaces, 
squarene.ss,  roundness,  smoothness,  etc.,  and  will  be 
found  very  helpful  in  training  them  to  see  the 
relation  between  the  object  and  the  drawing  of  it. 

In  these  early  lessons  the  teaclier  must  also,  by 
means  of  frequent  short  demonstration  lessons,  make 
quite  sure  that  the  proper  use  of  the  rule,  and  the 
meaning  of  its  divisions  into  inches,  etc.,  are 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  children,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  try-square,  the  method  of 
handling  and  using  the  striking-knife,  saw,  etc.,  and 
the  meaning  and  use  of  a few  easily  understood 
technical  terms. 

The  child  is  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  Bench 
Notes  corresponding  to  the  model  he  is  working  upon. 

These  Notes  will  enable  him  to  perform  each  step  of 
the  work  in  its  pro])er  sequence,  and  will  make  the 
success  of  his  efforts  to  depend  as  much  as  possible 
upon  his  own  industry,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own 
intelligence  and  skill.  The  Practical  Notes  are 
arranged  so  that  technical  and  unfamiliar  terms  are 
introduced  very  gradually,  and  only  after  they  Lave 
been  used  and  explained  by  the  teacher  in  the  theo- 
retical or  demonstration  le-ssons.  I’he  Notes  are  made 
briefer  and  more  <>f  a merely  suggestive  character  as 
the  course  advances. 

It  will  he  found  that  the  Bench  Notes,  if  properly 
used,  will  prevent  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  tiie  teacher,  will  prevent  discouragement 
to  the  child,  and  will  help  to  economise  material. 

Drawiruj  and  Theoretical  Lessons. — Throughout  the  --  » 

whole  of  the  course  for  Standard  v.,  it  is  found  to  be 
necessary  to  give  class  teaching  on  tlie  construction  of 
working  drawings  to  plan,  elevation,  section,  &o.,  but 
during  greater  part  of  the  course  for  Standard  vi.  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  for  Standard  vii.,  the 
scholars  may  be  allowed  to  prepare  their  drawings 
from  the  copies  on  the  cards,  as  these  are  required  for 
the  work.  The  completed  object  which  corresponds 
to  the  drawing  should  be  examined  and  handled  by 
the  pupil  as  the  drawing  proceeds,  and  the  teacher 
must  give  the  same  individual  supervision  to  the 
drawing  as  he  gives  to  the  bench  work,  pointing  out 
new  features,  and  explaining  difiiculties,  <fcc.  The 
hoy  may  he  asked  occasionally  to  prepare  his  drawing 
by  actual  measurements  from  the  object  itself. 

Tlie  children  should  be  frequently  asked  to  judge 
and  to  compare  sizes  and  forms,  and  frequent  collec- 
tive lessons,  lasting  from  twenty  to  tliirty  minutes, 
should  he  given  on  the  principles  of  construction, 
uses,  and  in  some  cases  the  origin  of  the  woodworking 
tools,  and  on  the  growth,  qualities,  seasoning  and 
uses  of  timber,  and  the  principal  countries  and  ports 
engaged  in  exporting  timber  should  be  named  and 
found  on  the  map. 

Tools.— Tiho,  following  is  a complete  list  of  all  the 
tools  required  for  a class  of  twenty  scholars.  Many 
of  these  have  been  modified  in  various  ways  to  suit 
the  needs  of  children  : — 

Bench  Sets 

20  Jack-planes,  15  in.  long,  2-J  in,,  double  irons. 

20  Try-squares,  4i  in.  blades,  rosewood. 

20  Beech  marking  gauges. 

10  Hammers,  Exeter  pattern  No.  5,  ash  handles. 

10  Beech  mallets,  mortised  oval  handles, 

20  Steel  rules,  12  in,,  divided  to  16ths. 

10  Striking  knives,  beech  handled. 
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General  Tools : — 

6  Panel  saws,  22  in.  and  24  in.  blades. 

1 Half-rip  saw,  26  in.  blade. 

2 Tenon  saws,  12  in.  blade,  brass  backs. 

10  Sash  saws,  10  in.  blade,  brass  backs. 

2  Do^'etail  saws,  8 in.  blade,  brass  backs. 

6 Bow  saws,  with  extra  webs,  1 12  in.  web, 
2 10  in.  web,  1 8 in.  web. 

1 Compass  saw. 

1 2 Extra  thin  Firmer  chisels,  1 in.,  a-'b  himdles. 

2 Firmer  chisels,  | in.,  Iwxwood  handles. 

2 Firmer  chisels,  | in.,  in.,  in.,  ^ in.,  one 

pair  of  each  size,  boxwood  handles. 

4 Firmer  chisels,  ^ in.,  boxwood  handles. 

4 Firmer  chisels,  | in.,  boxwood  handles. 

6 Firmer  chisels,  J in.,  boxwood  handles. 

1 of  each  Firmer  gouges,  1 in.,  ^ in.,  in.,  i in., 
boxwood  handles. 

6 Bent  gouges,  1 in.,  boxwood  handles. 

1 of  each,  scribing  gouges,  in.,  and  ^ in.,  box- 
wood handles. 

6 American  pattern  braces  (Miller’s  Falls),  8 in. 

sweep. 

20  Bits  (i)lack,  assorted  quill  and  centre  bits). 

1 Augur  bit,  ^ in.  (Jennings’  patent). 

4 Mortise  gauges,  rosewood,  thumbscrew  slide 
and  head. 

1 Cutting  gauge,  beech. 

4 Sliding  bevels,  9 in.  blades,  rosewood  stocks. 

1 Draw  knife,  6 in.  blade. 

7 Pairs  black  spring  dividers,  6 in. 

6 Bradawls,  various  sizes. 

6 Gimlets,  various  sizes. 

3 Small  brad-puuches. 

3  Flat  files,  each  with  one  safe  edge,  with  handles. 

8 Half-round  cabinet  files,  10  in.,  with  handles. 


2 Round  files,  10  in  , with  handles. 

1 Saw  file,  6 in.,  with  handle. 

4  File  brashes,  mounted. 

8 Iron  spokesliaves,  Am.  pattern,  round  fronts, 

1 extra  blade  for  each. 

1 Copper  glue  kettle,  to  hold  1 quart. 

4  G.  cramps,  to  take  6 -in. 

2 Square  shooting  boards. 

1 Mitre  shooting  board. 

1 Mitre  block. 

2 Pairs  Tower  pincers. 

4 Cabinet  turnsorews,  oval  handles. 

2 Washita  oil-stones,  cased. 

2 Oil  cans,  pyramid  shape. 

3 Cork  rubbers. 

4 Flat  scrapers. 

2 Curved  scrapers,  egg  shaped. 

1 Rebate  plane,  1 in.  skew  iron. 

1 Quirked  beading  plane.  in. 

1 Quirked  ovolo  or  ogee,  ^ in. 

3 Trying  planes,  18^  in.  long.  2|  in.  irons. 

2 Iron  smooching  planes,  8^  in.  long,  2 in.  cutter. 
2 Block  planes,  5^  in.  long,  1|  in.  cutters. 

1 Plougli  plane  and  set  of  bits. 

2 Pairs  4 in.  egg  callipers  (outside). 

2 Pairs  4 in.  egg  callipers  (inside). 

1 'i'ly-square,  12  in.,  rosewood. 

1 Grindstone,  medium  gi-it,  2 ft.,  mounted  on  iron 

stand,  with  anti-friction  rollers,  hand  and 
treadle,  with  drip  can. 

The  first  cost  for  complete  outfit  of  tools  of  the  very 
best  quality,  including  a set  of  dual  benches,  is  about 
£2  10s.  to  £2  15s.  per  scholar.  The  annual  cost  of 
wood,  screws,  ghie,  and  other  materials  is  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  scholar. 


APPBNDE  A.  VII. 

TO. 

Repokt  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  on  a Visit  to  Abbey  Street  Board  Scbools,  Bethnal 
Green,  London. 

The  Abbey  Street  (Central)  Board  Schools,  Bethnal  The  family  dinner  was  prejiared  in  our  presence, 
Green,  were  visited  on  Friday,  26tli  March,  1897,  the  sittingroom  table  hud,  and  the  bed  made  and 
by  the  following  members  of  the  Commission  — His  room  settled  up  by  the  girls,  the  teachers  merely  point- 
Honour  Judge  Shaw,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  ing  out  mistakes,  and  getting  the  girls  to  rectify  them. 
Struthers,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  Professor  Lectures  in  simple  language  are  given  by  the 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy.  teachers,  of  which  the  pupils  take  notes. 

Mrs.  Homan,  Member  of  the  London  School  The  lecture  to  which  we  listened  was  nn  a £(17071, 
Board,  who  takes  deep  inferest  in  the  working  of  and  how  to  clean  it  and  keep  it  in  order.  Instruc- 
these  schools,  and  Mrs.  Lord,  the  Organizer  and  tion  is  also  given  on  drainage,  ventilation,  simple 
Superintendent  of  Girls’  Schools  for  special  work  ailments,  and  nursing. 

under  the  London  School  Board,  were  good  enough  to  Subjoined  will  be  found  the  syllabus  of  the  liouse- 
attend  and  afford  every  facility  to  the  Commissioners  wifery  centre  here  for  the  month  ended  19th  March, 
in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  jiractical  work  done.  1897. 

Both  ladies,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  visit,  We  were  informed  that  both  parents  and  pupils 
attended  and  gave  additional  information  at  the  cordially  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  special 
Examination  Room  of  the  Commission.  Their  evi-  branch. 

dence  appears  upon  the  Minutes  of  tlie  day’s  pro-  (ii.)  Similarly  in  the  Laundry  Room  a dozen  girls 
ceedings.  were  engaged  at  work.  An  excellent  demonstration 

The  special  works  taken  up  at  the  Abbey  Street  was  given  before  us  by  the  teaclier.  All  the  openi- 
(Bethnal  Green)  Central  Schools  comprised  ; — tions  are  illustrated  by  experiment  : when  (say) 

(i.)  Housewifery,  (ii.)  Laundry,  and  (iii.)  constituents  of  soap  are  fully 

CookeiT-  ^ ^ ’ explained. 

■’  The  laundry  syllabus  for  the  month  of  March  will 

(i.)  The  Housewifery  instruction,  though  only  be  found  below, 
recently  introduced,  has,  so  far,  proved  a marked  (iii.)  A precisely  corresponding  course  is  pursued  in 
success.  teaching  the  cookery  class.  The  dinner  that  was 

Pour  roon'S  in  a building,  previously  occupied  by  being  prepared  by-the  girls  wlien  we  visited  consisted 
the  caretaker,  have  been  fitted  up  at  a cost  of  about  of  pork,  liver,  and  bacon.  The  blackboard  is  freely 
£40  to  represent  a resptjctable  artisan’s  dwelling,  used,  and  the  girls  take  notes.  The  exercise  books 

viz.  : Sittingroom,  bedroom,  kitchen,  and  scullery.  contain  the  current  prices  of  the  articles  used.  There 

Girls  from  this  and  neighbouring  schools — in  relays  is  a profit  made  on  the  articles  cooked,  but  the 
of  about  a dozen  --attend  here.  About  300  are  making  of  a profit  is  not  essentially  aimed  at.  All 
under  instruction  during  the  year.  the  necessary  materials  tliroughout  the  classes  are 

All  the  work  of  keeping  this  dwelling-house  in  supjilied  by  che  School  Board.  The  cookery  syllabus 
order  is  carried  on  by  the  girls  usually  of  the  6th  for  March,  1897  (first  four  lessons),  is  subjoined, 
and  7ch  Standards — 13  to  14  years  of  age — under  the  The  girls  while  engaged  at  the  exercises  wore 

direction  of  teachers  specially  trained.  uniforms  of  a plain  character. 
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(c)  12,262  girls  completed  a course  of  instruction 

during  the  year.  

(cf)  In  addition,  130  non- Board  scholars  completed 
a course  of  instruction  in  the  laundiy  centres 
of  the  Board. 


Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  children  being 
neat  and  accurate  in  all  their  work.  They  keep  tlie 
rooms  and  all  articles  used  in  good  order.  They  also 
attend  to  such  washing  of  the  rooms  as  their  strength 
will  allow. 

The  housewifery  centres  under  the  London  School 
Board  may  be  said  to  be  a neu)  experiment. 

The  following  statistics  were  kindly  furnished  to 
us,  showing  the  extension  and  cost  of  the  laundry  and 
cookery  centres  generally,  viz.  : — 

Laundht  Work. 

(a)  95  centres  opened  to  date  (March,  1897),  under 

98  instructresses  and  probationers. 

(b)  Total  expenditure  for  year  ended  Lady  Day, 

1896,  A6.739  4s.  8d.,  i.e,,  gross  cost  per  child, 

11s. 


Cookery. 

(a)  160  centres  aiul  class  rooms  opened  to  present 
date  (March,  1897),  under  190  instructresses 
and  probationers. 

(b)  Total  expenditure  for  year  ended  Lady  Day, 

1896,  £27,386  6s.  9cZ.,  i.e.,  gross  cost  per  child, 
I7s.  2d,  and  net  cost  per  child,  lls.  lOd. 

(c)  31,879  girls  completed  a course  of  instruction 

during  tlie  year. 

(d)  In  addition,  688  girls  from  non-Board  schools 

completed  a course  of  instruction  in  the 
cookery  centres  of  the  Board. 


Domestic  Science  Lessons  for  month  ending  March  19th,  1897. 
Syllabus  for  Housewifery  Centre,  Abbey  Street  Board  School,  Bethnal  Green. 


STANDARD  VI. 

Lesson  I. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

General  rules  on  the  selection  of  a house  or 
lodgings,  situation  and  general  convenience. 
Hints  on  furnishing,  with  a>me  knowledge  of 
cost. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

(ce)  Demonstration. — To  inspect  articles  of 
furniture  in  Housewifery  Centre,  and  discuss 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  same — actual  cost  of 
furniture  and  use.  To  give  directions  for  cooking 
a workingman’s  dinner. 

(6)  Practical  work  by  class.  — Cooking  the 
dinner  and  some  housework. 

Lesson  II. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson, — 

The  drainage  of  the  house,  witli  special 
reference  to  the  duties  of  the  housewife  in  cleans- 
ing the  drains. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

(а)  Demonstration.  — Cleansing  the  house 
drains. 

(б)  Practical  work  by  class. — Cooking  the 
dinner  and  some  housework. 

Lesson  III. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

Continuation  of  lesson  on  drainage,  with 
special  reference  to  water  supply  and  cleansing  of 
water-cistern.  The  daily  work  of  the  home. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

(а)  Demonstration. — One  of  the  items  of  daily 
work,  as  setting  the  dinner  or  tea-table. 

(J)  Practical  work  by  class. — Cooking  the 
dinner  or  jireparing  the  tea. 

Lesson  IV.- 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson— 

Combustion.  The  science  of  fire-lighting. 
Warming  by  coal  fires  (radiation). 

2.  Practiced  Lesson — 

{a)  Demonstration. — Laying  and  lighting  a 
sitting-room  fire. 

(б)  Practical  work  by  class. — (u)  with  revi- 
sion of  previous  lessons. 


STANDARD  VII. 

Lesson  I. 

I;  Theoretical  Lesson — 

Introductory  lecture  on  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  in  the  home — the  rooms  we  live  in 
— the  air  we  breathe.  Necessity  for  ventilation. 

2,  Practical  Lesson — 

(а)  Demonstration. — Tidying  the  kitchen — 
washing  dishes  and  cleaning  cookery  utensils. 

N.B. — The  order  of  the  practical  work  of 
Standard  VI.  to  be  reversed  when  Standard 
VII.  attend  in  the  morning  and  Standard  VI. 
in  the  afternoon. 

(J)  Practical  work  by  class. — Same  as  (a). 

Lesson  II. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

Ventilation  of  the  bed  and  bedroom.  Direc- 
tions for  making  a bed. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

Making  a bed  and  tidying  the  bedroom. 

(б)  Practical  work  by  class. — Assisting  teacher 
in  above  work. 

Lesson  III. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

The  ventilation  of  the  sitting-room — direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  same. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

(а)  Demonstration. — Cleaning  the  sitting-room 
and  lighting  the  tire. 

(б)  Practical  work  by  class. — (a)  with  revision. 

Lesson  IV. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

Portioning  out  the  weekly  income — the  daily 
meals,  especially  the  dinner,  with  special 
reference  to  cost  and  requirements, 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

(o)  Demonstration.  — Arranging  a week’s 
dinner  for  the  home,  and  directions  for  cooking 
a dinner. 

(6)  Practical  work  by  class. — (o)  with  revision ; 
if  afternoon  class  teacher  may  substitute  pre- 
paring tea  instead  of  dinner  if  advisable. 
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Domestic  ScIE^•CE  Lessons  for  month  ending  March  10th,  1897. 
Syllabus  fob  Laundry  Centre,  Abbey-street  Board  School,  Bethnal  Green. 


STANDARD  IV. 

Lesson  I. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

Clothing.  Its  uses.  The  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  clothing  and  different  thicknesses  of  the 
same  clothing  in  preventing  loss  of  heat  from  the 
body. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

(а)  Demonstration  on  the  care  and  use  of 
utensils. 

{p)  Practical  work  in  (o). 

Lesson  II. 

Flannels  and  woollens.  Their  source  and 
nature.  Action  of  different  degrees  of  heat 
upon  them. 

Practical  Lesson — 

(o)  Demonstration.  — Washing  flannels  and 
woollens. 

(fil  Practice.  Washing  of  above. 

Lesson  III. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

The  processes  of  washing,  rinsing,  and  blueing 
clothes. 

Practical  Lesson — ■ 

(o)  Demonstration. — Washing  fine  things. 

(б)  Practice  in  above. 

Lesson  IV. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Linen.  Its  source  and  nature. 

Practical  Lesson — 

(«)  Demonstration. — Washing  table  linen  and 
serviettes. 

(&)  Practice  in  above. 


STANDARD  V 

Lesson  I. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

The  materials  used  in  the  humdry.  1.  Water. 
Its  source.  Hard  and  soft  water.  How  hard 
water  may  be  softened.  Action  of  hard  and  soft 
water  on  soap. 

2.  Practical  Lesson — 

Washing  fine  white  articles  in  soft  water. 

Lesson  II. 

1.  Theoretical  Lesson — 

Soap,  its  composition  and  use  in  the  laundry. 

2.  Practice — 

Washing  bed  and  under-linen. 

Lesson  HI. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Soda,  potash,  and  ammonia.  Their  use  and 
abuse  in  the  laundry.  Alkalies. 

Practical  Lesson — 

Washing  coarse  things  and  a few  greasy 
articles.  Folding. 

Lesson  IV. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Blue.  Whence  obtained  and  its  use  in  the 
laundry. 

Practical  Lesson — 

Blueing  and  ironing  body  clothes. 


Domestic  Science  Lessons  for  month  ending  March  19tb,  1897. 

Syllabus  for  Cookery  Centre  (First  4 Lessons),  Abbey-street  School,  Bethnal  Green. 


STANDARD  V. 

■Lesson  I. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Introductory  lesson  on  food.  Its  triple  work. 
The  three  body  feeders.  Flesh  repairing,  strength 
giving  mineral  foods. 

Practical  Lesson. — ■ 

(a,l  Demonstration. — Milk  as  sample  of  pei-fect 
food.  Rice  pudding.  Boiled  and  steamed 
potatoes. 

(i.)  Practice  by  class  in  work  demonstrated. 

Lesson  II. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

General  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  cooking 
food  is  to  be  illustrated  by  boOing  water  and 
cooking  an  egg,  and  making  vegetable  soup. 

(a.)  Demonstration  and  lecture  to  be  given  at 
same  time.  Vegetable  soup.  Cooking  eggs. 

(6.)  Practice.  Vegetable  soup. ' Cooking  eggs. 
Boiled  potatoes,  and  rice  pudding. 

Lfsson  III. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Animalfoods.  (1.)  Meat — its  use  asanarticle 
of  diet.  How  to  choose  good  meat. 

(a.)  Demonstration. — Roast  meat  and  York- 
shire pudding. 

(6.)  Practice  in  above  with  potatoes  and  milk 
pudding. 


Lesson  IV. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Chief  characteristics  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and 
lamb  and  the  value  of  each  as  an  article  of  diet, 
witli  approximate  prices  of  each. 

(a.)  Demonstration. — Shepherd’s  pie  (cold  meat 
cookery).  Baking  powder. 

(&.)  Practice  in  above  with  revision. 

STANDARD  VI. 

Lesson  I. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Management  of  the  fire  with  some  special 
reference  to  cooking.  Economy  of  fuel.  Kitchen 
ranges  and  gas  stoves.  Directions  for  cleaning 
same. 

(a.)  Detnonsin-ation.  Laying  a fire  and  cleaning 
a stove  or  cookery  utensils. 

(J.!  Practice  in  laying  fires,  then  lighting  them, 
also  cleaning  cookeiy  utensils  as  saucepans,  burnt 
dishes. 

Lesson  II. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

(a.)  The  first  principles  of  cooking  flesh  foods. 

(6.)  The  chief  agent  in  cooking  food.  Heat. 
How  it  may  be  applied. 

Practical  Lesson — 

Demonstration. — Beef  tea.  Boiled  beef  or 
mutton. 

Practice,  Making  beef  tea.  Boiling  meat 
and  potatoes.  Revision  of  first  lesson. 
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Lesson  III. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Illustrating  of  principles  in  cookery. 

(a.)  Cooking  by  (1)  Boiling  or  steaming. 
Directions  for  same.  Suitable  joints  for  boiling. 

(rz.)  Demonstration.  Boiled  meat  or  boiled 
suet.  Pudding.  Steamed  fish. 

(6.)  Practice  in  above  with  revision. 


IjKSSON  IV. 

Theoretical  Lesson — 

Lecture,  methods  of  cooking  food. 

(2.)  Roasting.  ^3.)  Baking. 

(a.)  Demonstration. — Roast  meat  and  baked 
fruit,  as  apples  or  fruit  baked  in  batter.  {Roast 
veal  if  in  season). 

(6.)  Practice  in  above  with  revision. 


APPENDIX 

VII. 


VIII. 

Report  on  a Visit  of  some  of  the  Commissioners  to  Westminster  Training 
College,  London,  on  March  24,  1897. 


Answers  given  by  H.  A.  Reatchlous,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.sc., Vice-Principal  of  the  College,  before  a Deputation 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  were  : — Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair ; Rev.  Dr.  Evans  ; Stanley  HiUTington,  Esq.,  j.p. ; 
W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.,  j.p. 

H.  A.  Reatehlous,  Vice-Principal ; Joseph  H.  Cowham,  Lecturer  on  Education  and  Director  of  Manual 
Training,  were  also  present. 


1.  Tub  Chaikitan. — How  i.s  this  Training  College 
supported! — From  three  sources,  viz.  : — (1)  By  grants 
received  from  the  Education  Department,  Whitehall, 
and  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
(2)  By  entrance  fees  paid  by  the  students  ; and  (3) 
By  grants  received  from  the  Wesleyan  Education 
Fund  out  of  the  annual  collections  made  in  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapels.  The  amount  received  from  these 
three  sources  for  the  year  1S95-6  was  as  follows  : — 
1.  £4,546  16s.  Icf.  j 2.  £921  Is.  ^d. ; 3.  £896  3s.  lOcf. 

2.  Arc  all  the  students  intended  to  be  teachers ! — 
Yes. 

3.  How  many  are  at  present  in  residence ! — 60 
second  year  and  60  first  year  students. 

4.  For  how  many  years  1 — Two. 

5.  How  many  practising  schools  have  you  1 — Four. 

6.  What  are  the  numbers  in  average  attendance ! — 
Boys’  department,  169;  Girls’  department,  153; 
Infants’  department,  127  ; Model  mixed  school,  83. 

7.  How  long  has  the  Training  College  been  in 
operation ! — The  schools  were  opened  in  1849  and  the 
college  in  1851. 

8.  How  long  has  manual  instruction  been  given  1 — 
In  the  present  workshop  for  live  years. 

9.  Wore  you  the  first  Training  College  that  intro- 
duced manual  training! — Yes,  I think  we'were. 

10.  Is  the  work  of  nranual  instruction  done  by 
your  own  staff  entirely ! —Yes.  Members  of  our 
staff  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  work  by  attend- 
ing a course  of  lesson.s  in  technical  instruction  at  tlie 
City  and  <4uilds  Institute. 

11.  Do  you  anticipate  that  these  young  men  when 
they  go  out  as  teachers  will  be  able  to  introduce  it 
into  tiieir  schools ! — Yes ; they  have  done  so  in  several 
cases. 

12.  Mr.  Stani.ey  Harrington. — Is  the  teacher 
wlio  gives  the  lessons  in  manual  training  a specialist 
in  woodwork,  or  an  ordinary  teacher,  or  an  artizan ! — 
Tlie  teacher  is  a member  of  the  staff  who  teaches 
other  subjects  in  the  College,  and  this  manual  instruc- 
tion in  addition. 

13.  What  numbers  attend  the  classes  in  woodwork! 
— About  two-thirds  of  the  students. 

14.  Do  the  students  of  tlie  first  as  well  as  of  the 
second  year  attend  these  classes ! — No,  not  at  present ; 
only  the  second  year  students.  At  present  we 
cannot  spare  time  to  teach  the  first  year’s  men. 

1 5.  How  are  the  results  of  this  instruction  in  wood- 
work tested! — My  colleague,  Mr.  Cowham,  who  is 
really  responsible  for  the  instruction,  has  an  examina- 
tion of  Ms  own,  and  gives  the  men  a eeruficate 
according  to  their  proftcienev  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  diey  consider  of  the  nature  of  a testimonial, 
and  often  forward  to  managing  committees  of  schools 
wlien  applying  for  situations. 

16.  Do  you  give  prizes ! — No. 

17.  When  manual  instruction  was  first  started 
had  you  much  difficulty  in  introducing  it!— No,  the 


reverse.  Mr.  Cowham  has  shown  the  educational 
advantages  of  such  instruction,  and  it  has  been  not 
only  useful  but  popular  from  the  beginning,  and  is  so 

18.  You  have  a special  workshop  for  this  work. 
Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  building, 
of  the  tools,  and  of  the  materials ! — 

(a.)  The  Boom. — Manual  instruction  was  first 
taught  in  one  of  the  ordinary  College  class  rooms. 
This  arrangement  was  productive  of  some 
nuisance,  and  the  present  shop,  which  was  an 
old  store  room,  has  been  adapted  for  manual  in- 
struction. The  cost  was  about  £200.  The  work 
done  does  not  depend  on  the  expensiveness  of 
the  material  employed  but  on  other  considera- 
tions. (6.)  The  Tools. — The  cost  of  tools  for  ten 
men  to  work  at  one  time  would  be  about 
£20.  (c.)  The  Materials. — The  annual  cost  of 

materials  is  from  £6  to  £7.  In  connection  with 
the  woodwork  there  is  a course  of  instruction  in 
cardboard  work  which  is  found  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  students  in  studying  the  subjects  of 
mensuration  and  solid  geometry.  The  men  have 
a firmer  grasp  of  the  shapes  of  figures  through 
having  worked  at  them  in  cardboard. 

19.  Are  the  students  in  this  woodwork  class  asked 
to  give  demonstrations  to  the  class  themselves ! — Only 
occasionally. 

20.  The  principal  object  in  teaching  these  young 
men  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  others.  How 
are  they  to  do  this  if  they  are  not  asked  to  give  demon- 
strations to  the  class'! — They  go  into  the  practising 
schools,  where  they  assist  in  giving  instruction  in 
manual  work.  They  do  not  so  much  practise  on  each 
other  as  teach  the  children  in  the  practising  schools. 

21.  Is  experimental  science  of  an  ordinary  kind 
taught  here! — Yes,  under  the  existing  regulations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

22.  How  is  tlie  apparatus  provided  for  this  kind 
of  work! — To  a great  extent  it  is  provided  by  my. 
colleagues  and  myself.  We  teach  elementary  chemis- 
try here  out  of  the  ordinaiy  College  expenditure, 
and  the  apparatus  to  a considerable  extent  is 
made  by  ourselves.  Of  course  there  are  some  things 
which  we  could  not  make  with  accuracy — these  we 
have  to  purchase ; but  anything  that  can  be  made 
with  advantage,  we  make  on  the  spot.  Apparatus 
so  made  seems  to  appeal  more  to  the  minds  of  the 
students  than  that  which  is  bought. 

23.  Are  the  elementary  science  subjects  in  the 
Training  College  compulsory! — They  are,  practically. 
In  order  to  get  a first  class  certificate,  a man  must 
obtain  a certain  number  of  marks.  The  subjects 
taken  in  the  College  are  limited  in  number.  Science, 
therefore,  inmost  cases,  becomes  compulsory,  as  every 
man  desires  to  secure  a first  class. 

24.  Is  it  your  experience  when  these  young  men 
go  out  into  iiro'vincial  schools,  that  they  teach  these 
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APPBNi>is  A‘  subjects  1 Yes ; they  have  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  think  it  at  all  impossible  for  it  to  be  done  in  this  way. 

vm-  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Code.  No  member  of  the  staff  feels  it  at  all  degrading  to 

25.  We  may  assume  that  drawing  is  compulsory  use  a plane  or  a saw,  and  we  do  not  see  why  a man 

herel Yes.  who  has  obtained  the  highest  degrees  his  University 

26.  Both  freehand  and  model  t — Yes ; and  in  the  can  give  him  should  not  do  a little  manual  work, 

other  branches  required  by  the  Education  Depart-  37.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. — I .suppose  that  the  students 
ment  for  obtaining  the  drawing  certificate  for  who  receive  this  instruction  do  not  come  behind 
teachers.  others  in  ordinary  subjects  1 —No. 

27.  Mr,  W.  R.  J.  Molloy.— The  attendance  at  the  38.  They  find  it  helpful  rather  than  otherwise  1— 
carpentry  class  is  not  compulsory  1 — No  and  yes,  Yes. 

Yes,  if  the  student  has  chosen  to  take  the  subject.  39.  Is  there  any  instruction  in  this  subject  given  to 
Althoughif  a man  should  be  reading  for  his  university  the  students  in  the  inactising  schools  1— They  observe 

dem-ee,  he  may  not  find  it  possible  to  continue  his  the  work  done  by  the  liead  master  of  each  school,  and 

wOTk  in  this  class.  t^ke  notes  of  what  they  hear  and  see  in  the  school 

28  Out  of  the  60  second  year  students,  about  40  workshop, 
receive  instruction  1— Yes.  40.  Do  youregarclthe  objects  made  as  of  any  value 

29.  What  time  is  given! — An  hour  weekly  oa  themselves! — No. 

Tuesday  afternoons,  when  the  teacher  is  present,  but  41.  You  regard  the  work  done  as  of  about  the 
an  extra  hour  is  allotted  to  each  student  to  go  into  same  value  as  a copybook  that  is  written!— Yes. 

the  workshop.  The  time  when  he  shall  go  there  is  42.  The  value  was  in  the  doing,  not  in  the  thing 
fixed.  The  course  extends  over  about  33  weeks,  and  done !— Yes ; the  only  practical  v^alue  is  in  the  pieces 
in  that  time  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  a great  deal.  of  apparatus  that  they  make  to  illustrate  their  lesson. 

30.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  any  student  who  43.  Your  opinion  is  that  there  is  really  no  reason 

has  left  the  College  has  introduced  manual  instnic-  why  any  training  college  should  not  take  uj)  this  work! 
tion  into  his  school— especially  into  a rural  school ! —I  should  say  that  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
If  so,  wliat  has  been  the  amount  of  success  acquired ! should  do  so.  If  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  health, 

—I  am  of  opinion  that  great  success  is  achieved  in  such  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  a verj’  good 

many  ways  From  six  to  ten  of  our  students  have  thing  for  men  engaged  in  intellectual  work, 
secured  superior  appointments  as  the  result  of  having  44.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  where  one  of 
introduced  manual  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  your  students  would  go  to  oecomc  a master,  do  )-ou 
Four  or  five  of  them  are  now  engaged  iis  Directors  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  out  this 
of  Technical  Instruction  under  County  Councils.  instruction  without  any  external  aid? — We  have  a 

31  Do  these  students  supplement  the  instruction  case  in  point  in  one  of  our  practising  schools  u-liere 
given  in  the  College ! -Yes ; several  of  them  have  there  are  eighty  children  composed  of  boys  and  girls 
been  to  Gei-iuany  to  see  the  metal  work  cai'ried  from  Standards  I.  to  VII.  The  head  master  there 

on  there  and  a "ood  number  have  been  to  Niiiis  to  gives  instruction  in  a room  attached  to  the  premises, 

study  the  work  carried  on  under  the  Sloyd  system.  This  school  i.s  a typical  village  school. 

A few  have  been  eminently  successful,  and,  in  many  45.  Would  such  a school  require  a separate  room  ? 
instances,  manual  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  —Within  the  last  week  or  so  the  Education  Depait- 
sohools  and  evening  classes.  nient  has  issued  a circular  advising  that  a separate 

32.  The  initiative  of  inscinction  is  altogether  ob-  room  apart  from  the  scliool  is  desirable,  and  giving 

tained  here! Yes.  fbe  cost  of  providing  such  accommodation. 

33.  In  tlie  demonstration  lesson  the  students  46.  Can  you  suggest,  in  the  case  of  teachers  who 
worked  by  freehand  drawing,  and  not  to  scale!— The  have  not  received  instruction  of  the  land  given  in 
•drawing  which  each  student  makes  in  class  is  intended  your  College,  liow  we  could  get  them  qualified !— In 
for  use  in  the  workshop,  where  a most  careful  London  teaeliers  become  qualified  by  attending  classes 
drawing  is  made  according  to  scale  and  kept  in  a book,  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  or  similar  centres  of 

34  Why  not  give  the  demonstration  lesson  in  the  instruction, 
workshop!— There  is  no  gallery,  and  no  seating  47.  Take  an  agricultural  country  like  Ireland  wliere 
accommodation.  Better  discipline  and  attention  are  there  are  large  numbers  of  rural  schools  ; can  you 
secured  by  giving  the  lesson  in  tlie  College.  suggest  any  means  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 

35.  I take  it  that  the  whole  of  the  instruction  is  qualify  the  teachers  to  give  this  instruction  in  their 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cowham,  the  Master  of  school.s!  -Yes,  by  means  of  a peripatetic  instructor 
Method ! Yes  ; though  the  practical  work  is  done  by  wlio  might  visit  the  schools  in  turn. 

Mr.  Kay,  who  is  one  of  our  regular  staff,  and  is  quite  48.  If  we  divided  the  country  into  districts,  and 
competent  to  undertake  this  instruction.  He  is  not  employed  instructors  to  visit  the  schools  from  tirne  to 
looked  upon  as  a mechanic  or  subordinate,  but  does  time,  could  we  secure  the  purpose  that  way  !--Yes  ; 
the  work  simply  because  Mr.  Cowham  hae  not  lime  but  it  might  be  better  to  liave  a centre  to  which  the 
to  do  it  himself.  teachers  could  go  and  receive  instruction.  If,  say,  in 

36.  In  some  places  an  artisan  gives  the  instruction  a town  with  ten  or  twelve  villages  surrounding  it,  a 
in  carpentry  ; what  is  your  view ! — W e have  a very  centre  was  formed,  instruction  might  be  given  to  these 
strong  view'tliat  the  instruction  should,  if  possil)le,  teacliers  on  Saturday.  A great  number  of  English 
be  under  the  direction  of,  and  actually  given  by,  one  teachers  devote  some  portion  of  Satu>-day  to  the  ac- 
of  the  members  of  the  permanent  staff.  We  do  not  quirements  of  such  knowledge. 


APFENDIX  A. 
IS. 


IX. 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  m.a.,  Chief  of  Inspection  under  tlie  Board 
of  National  Education  iu  Ireland. — (See  his  Evidence,  First  Report,  pp.  1 to  10.) 


Subjects  of  Instruction  in  Irish  National  Schools. 

Jast  of  the  Ordinary  Subject's  of  Instruction  for  Pupils  iu  Irish  National  Schools  : 

Reading.  Agriculture.  {This  subject  is  obligal 


Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 


Agriculture.  {This  subject  is  obligatory  for 
Boys  in  all  Schools  in  charge  of  MsJe 
Teachers, except  Schoolswluch  are  situated, 
in  large  towns.) 

Needlework  (for  Girls.) 
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APPENDIX  A, 
IK. 

List  of  Optional  Branches  which  may  be  taught  to  Pupils  o£  Irish  National  Schools  : — 

Vocal  Music.  Kindergarten.  (For  Infant  Schools  and  Infant 

Book-keeping.  Departments.) 

Agriculture.  (For  Girls,  and  for  Boys  in  case 
of  Schools  situated  in  large  towns.) 


List  of  Extra  Subjects  for  which  Results  Fees  may  be  earned  in  Irish  National  Schools  ; — 


Drawing. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Algebra. 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. 
Trigonometry. 

Navigation. 

Mechanics. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Light,  and  Sound. 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine. 
Phj-sical  Geography. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Botany. 

Anim^  Physiology  aud  Zoology. 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Geology. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French, 


German.  . 

Dressmaking  and  the  use  and  ad- 
justment of  the  Sewing  Machine. 
Practical  Cookery. 

Dairying. 

Management  of  Poultry. 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic 


For 

Girls 

only. 


Handicraft. 

Hygiene. 

Spinning. 

Weaving. 

Netmending. 

Other  Cottage  Industries. 
Type-writing. 

Shorthand. 

Bee-keeping. 

Laundry  Work  (for  Girls.) 


The  Board’s  Rules  provide  that  no  Results  Fees  shall  be  paid  for  more  than  two  extra  subjecia  (besides 
Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  and  Mensuration)  in  the  same  school  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Commissioners, 


(2.) 


Return  showing  number  and  size  of  School  Farms  in  connection  with  the  Board 
OF  National  Education. 


School  Farms. 

On  31st  December,  1896,  there  were  forty-seven  School  Farms  in  connection  with  the  National  Board 


Of  farms  containing  less  than  five  acres  each, 
there  were  .......  10 

Of  farms  containing  five  acres  and  not  more 
than  ten  acres  each,  there  were  . . .20 

Of  farms  containing  more  than  ten  acres  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  acres  each,  there  were  . 7 


Of  farms  containing  more  than  fifteen  acres 
and  not  more  than  twenty  acres  each,  there 
were  ........  5 

Of  farms  containing  more  than  twenty  acres  each, 
there  were,  ....  ...  5- 


I.S.) 

Return  showing  the  Operation  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act. 

Irish  Education  Act,  1892. 

Number  of  places  to  which  the  Compulsory  Number  of  places  in  which  the  School  Attendance 

Attendance  provisions  of  the  Act  apply,  . 118  Committees  were,  inl896,engagedin  enforcing 
Number  of  places  in  which  School  Attendance  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  . . . .34 

Committees  existed  in  1896,  . . . .90 

E 
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APPENDIX  A,  (4). 

Revised  Programme  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  Training  Colleges  and  for  the 
Classification  and  Promotion  of  Teachers  and  Queen’s  Scholars. 


Conditions  of  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Training  Colleges  and  of  Classification  and 
Promotion  of  Teachers  and  Queen’s  Scholars. 

The  Examination  for  entrance  to  Training  Colleges  will  be  in  Ool.  1 of  Revised  Programme. 


Third  Class. 

2nd  Div.  ■will  be  awarded  to  ; — 

(a.)  Monitors  at  the  end  of  fifth  year  of  service, 

(b.)  Pupil  Teachers  of  one  year’s  service, 

(c.)  Provisionally  classed  Teacliers,  .... 


on  passing  Examination  in  Col.  1. 


Q passing  Examination  in  Col.  2. 


let  Div.  will  be  awarded  to  : — 

(a.)  Queen’s  Scholars,  conditionally  (as  a rule)  o 
pleting  their  second  year  of  Training, 

(S.)  Pupil  Teachers  of  two  years’  service,  . . . } 

(c.)  Untrained  Teachers  classed  on  the  recom-  ) 

mendation  of  the  Inspector,  for  efficient  school  > without  Examination, 
keeping,  . . . . , , . . ) 

N.B. — Queen’s  Scholars  failing  to  pass  in  Col,  3 at  end  of  their  course,  will  not  be  eligible  for  a Diploi 
Second  Class. 

2nd  Div.  will  be  awarded  to  ; — 

(o.)  Queen’s  Scholars,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  . I 

(6.)  Untrained  Teachers,  eligible  to  be  examined  for  > on  passing  Examination  in  Col  3 

2nd  Class ) 

1st  Div.  will  be  awarded  to  : — 

fa.)  Queen’s  Scholars,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  . ) 

(6.)  Untrained  Teachers,  eligible  to  be  examined  for 
2nd  Class,  ....... 

(c.)  Teachers  already  classed  II*.,  and  eligible  for  pro- 


motion. 


on  passing  Examination  i: 
Distinction. 


Col.  3 with  Special 


j 


N.B. — Should  a Candidate^  fail  to  qualify  for  II’.  at  his  first  attempt,  he  will  be  allowed  to  present  himself 
again  for  examination,  if  othei"wise  eligible. 


2nd  Div.  will  be  awarded  to  : — 


First  Class. 


(fl.)  Trained  Teachers  classed  III.,  under  the  New 
System,  ........ 

(5.)  Untrained  Teachers  classed  Ilh,  exempted  under 
Rule  157  (&)  and  qualified  under  Rule  154, 

(c.)  Trained  Teachers  classed  II‘.,  on  the  Old  System, 
and  qualified  under  Rule  154,  .... 


I after  a subsequent  period  of  two  consecutive 
J years’  highly  efficient  service  (not  necessarily 
\ in  the  same  school),  as  reported  by  Head  and 
* District  Inspectors. 

^ on  passing  Examination  in  Col.  3 with  Special 
( Distinction. 


f (a.)  seven  con-secutive  years’  highly  efficient 
1st  Div.  will  be  awarded  to  Teachers  classed  I*.,  after  a ! ^ '"'itiiout  examination. 

subsequent  period  of  . . . J (^0  consecutive  years  of  such  service,  on 

I passing  an  examination  in  a special  course 
[for  r,  (See  page  38.) 

N.B.— Cases  where  breaks  in  continuity  of  service  have  arisen  through  no  fault  of  the  Teacher  will  be  specially 
considered. 


Notes. 

(o.)  Passing  in  any  particular  Subject  shall  mean  obtaining  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  it. 
Passing  the  Examination  shall  mean  obtaining  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  assigned  to  it 
without  failure  in  any  obligatory  subject. 

Passing  the  Examination  with  Special  Distinction  shall  mean  obtaining  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  marks,  and 
not  less  than  20  per  cent,  on  any  one  subject. 

ffc.)  In  the  case  of  Optional  Subjects,  a similar  examination  passed  in  the  XIniversity  of  Dublin,  or  in  the 
Royal  University,  will  be  accepted. 

(c.)  A degree  obtained  in  a British  or  Irish  University  will  be  accepted  as  exempting  Candidates  from 
examination  in  Part  (HI.)  of  the  course  for  F. 

Temporary  Arrangements. 

1.  All  Candidates  examined  in  1898  for  promotion  to  Second  or  First  Class  (either  division)  will  have  the 

option  of  taking  the  Old  or  the  New  Programme. 

2.  All  other  Candidates  examined  in  1898  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  New  Programme. 
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Revised  Programme  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  Training  Colleges,  and  for  tbe  Classification  appendix  a. 

and  Promotion  of  Teachers  and  Queen’s  Scholars.  — 


The  works  and  periods  prescribed  for  the  Literary  and  Historical  courses  will  be  varied  from  time 

to  time. 

The  Text  Books  mentioned  in  brackets  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  for  study.  They  are 
intended  only  to  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  matter  required,  and  the  standard  that  will 
be  adopted  in  tlie  Examination. 

Where  Text  Books  are  not  mentioned,  the  questions  will  be  such  as  can  be  answered  out  of  any 
suitable  Text  Book  on  the  subject.  If  any  particular  Text  Book  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners they  will  be  prepared  to  state  whether  they  can  regard  it  as  of  the  standard  requii-ed 
by  tbe  Programme. 

Of  the  Optional  Subjects : — 

(a)  in  Col.  1 Male  Candidates  must  take  one  and  not  more.  Female  Candidates  must  take  two  and 

' not  more,  of  which  Vocal  Music,  or  Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene,  must  be  one. 

(5)  in  Cols  2 and  3 All  Candidates  must  take  one  Optional  Subject,  but  not  more.  Any  Candidate, 

^ however,  who  is  exempted  from  Geography  or  Book-keeping  in  Col.  3,  may  take  another  Optional 
Subject  in  place  of  each  Subject  so  omitted. 


Marks  I 


Subject. 


As  in  Col- 
qnired. 


To  read  with  flnency,  correc 
ness,  intelli^nce,  and  e 
pression,  ordftjaiT  passas 
in  English  prose  and  ver 
with  explanation  of  the  or( 
nary  words  and  phrases 
the  passages  read. 


60  To  read  with  fluency,  correob- 
nesB,  and  intelUgenoo,  an  I 
ordinary  passage  in  English  | 
prose,  with  explanation  of 
the  ordinary  words  and 
phrases  In  the  passage  read. 


EEADINe, 


To  write  a neat  and  legible  50 
hand.  To  set  suitable  head 
lines  in  large  and  small  hand. 


PENMANSHIP, 


As  in  Col.  2,  a higher  standard 
of  profloienoy  being  re- 
quired. A larger  number  of 
mai'ks  will  be  deducted  for 
each  mistake  in  spelling. 


iO  To  write  correctly  from  Dicta- 1 

tion  a passage  selected  for 
the  purpose.  ' 


rectly  from 


BPELIINO  AND  POKC-  40  To 
rUATION.  I J}! 


As  in  Col.  2,  with  Prosody, 
and  Analysis  of  complex 
sentences.  [An  advanced 
text  book  to  be  studied.] 


More  advanced  couise,  with  | 
increased  knowlrfge  of  the  i 
words.  Analysis  of  simple 
and  compound  sentences. 
[An  advanced  text  hook  to 
be  studied.] 


To  parse  a complex  sentence 
in  prose  or  verse.  To  be 
acquainted  with  Etymology 
and  Syntax,  and  with  the 
principal  prefixes  and  termi- 
nations found  in  English 
words.  To  analyse  a simple 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 


subject. 


Same  course  (optional  for 
those  who  have  pas<el  in 
Col.  2 with  not  less  than  60 
' per  cent,  of  marks). 


(a)  The  British  Empire  (Politi- 
cal and  Descriptive)  with 
special  reference  to  its  Com- 
. mercial  aspect, 

(5)Physioal  Geography. 
Mountains,  plains,  nvers, 
deserts,  winds,  chmates, 
tides,  and  currents, 

(c)  To  draw  an  outline  Map 
of  Great  Britain  or  a certain 
portion  of  it.  showing  prin- 
cipal mountains  and  rivers. 


Elementary  General  Geogra- 
phy (Political  and  Descrip- 

Mathematical  Geography. 
Form,  size,  and  motions  of 
the  Earth. 

To  draw  an  outline  Map  of 
Ireland  showing  the  pnnei- 
pal  mountains  and  rivers. 


Qboqrapet, 


(a)  History  of  English  Litera- 
from  167&to  1700. 

(?  he  SludenCs  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Lilerature,  Shaw.  Chapa 
4,  S,  7,  II,  12  ; 

A llanual  af  English  Litera- 
ture. Arnold.  Chaps,  S,  4,] 
(4)  Study  of  a representative 
work  as  before.  This  will  be 


70  (o)  History  of  English  Litera- 

ture fmm  1700  to  1800. 
[The  Student's  Manual  of  Bng- 
Ush  Literature.  Shaw.  Chaps. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19  ; 

A Manual  cd  English  LtUrn- 
ture.  Arnold.  Cbap.  5.] 

(i)  Study  ol  some  work  repre- 
sentative of  the  period.  This 
will  bo  for  1898— 

Pope  —Esau  on  Criticism. 
Addison — Esags  ; ~ BeUef  in 
Omens:  Clubs;  Overcrowd- 
ing of  Learned  Professions; 
Sign  Posts  : Indian  Kings  in 
England  ; Popular  Pocti-y  ; 
The  Right  Use  of  Time  ; 
Difficulties  of  Periodical 
Writing  ; Country  Manners  ; 
Vision  of  Mirza  ; .Inconsis- 
tency and  Fickleness;  Death; 
Transroigration  ; Whimsical 
Notions  and  Practical  Jokes ; 
The  False  Rumour;  Gestures, 
Action,  and  Delivery ; T^te  ; 
Judgments;  Dreams;  Sun- 


fa)  [An  Outline  of  the  Eistorg 
of  English  Literature.  Meikle- 
john,  Chap.  I.,  with  notice  of 
the  lives  and  works  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakes- 

Biare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Diyden, 
efoe,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 
Grav,  Johnson.  Goldsmith, 
Burke.  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Scott.  Moore,  Byron, 
Macaulay,  and  Tennyson], 
(M  Miltons  L' Allegro,  and  n 
Lenseroso. 

Goldsmith's  Deserfed  Village. 


1 Shakspeare  — Merchant  of 
Venice,  and 

. Bacon  — Essags : — Of  Great 
1 Hace ; Of  Boldness ; Of 
I Seditions  and  Troubles ; 

I Of  Empire  ; Of  Delays  ; Of 
' Despatch  : Of  Expense  ; Of 
! the  true  Greatness  of  King- 
I doms  and  Estates  ; Of  Regi- 
men of  Health ; Of  Sns- 
■ picion  ; Of  Plantations  ; Of 
Fortune ; Of  Beauty ; Of 
Followers  and  Friends  ; Of 
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Snbjeot. 


i Staff  Notation  Notation  : 

I Treble  and  Base  Staves ; 
Major  and  Minor  Scales ; 
Key  Signatures ; Diatonic 
and  Chromatic  Intervals ; 
Time  Signatures  : Simple 

and  Compound  Times ; 
Transcription  from  one  Time 
to  anotlter  ; Musical  Terms 
in  common  use;  Transposi- 
tion ; Compass  and  Training 
of  Voices ; General  Method 
of  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Schools. 


VoC.iL  MUSIC 
(Optional),  Thoary, 


position, 


riinfc  Sol-Sa  The  Common 
Scale,  its  Chordal  and  Vibra- 
tional Structure;  Mental 
Effects;  Chromatic  Tones; 
Diatonic  and  Chromatic  In- 
tervals ; Transition ; Bridge 
Notes  and  Distinguishing 
Tones  ; the  Major  and  Minor 
Modes;  the  Measuies  in 
common  uso ; Accents  and 
Divisions  of  Pulses ; Time 
Names ; Compass  and  Train- 
ing of  Voices  1 General 
Teaching  of  the  Tonic  8ol-Fa 
Method ; also  Translation 
from  the  Staff  into  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  Notation  and  from 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  into  the 
Staff  Notation. 


; Sol-fit  .—The  Common 
ie,  its  Chordal  Structure  ; 
Qtal  Effects  ; Diatonic  In- 
vals  ; The  Standard  Scale 


-ft;— The  Common 
. Chordal  Structure ; 
Effects ; Diatonic 
? ; Pitch  of  Keys ; 
ree,  nod  Four-pulse 


of  Pitch  ; Octave  Marks ; 
Pitch  of  Keys;  The  various 
kinds  of  Measures : Accents 
and  Divisions  of  Pulses ; 
Time  names ; Musical  Terms 


Musical ' 


Staff  Notolion-.—'EBCb  Candi- 
date tviU  be  tested  in  (1) 
Solfaing  and  Singing  to 
words  any  one  of  sis  pre- 
viously wepared  School 


n;— Each  Candi- 
he  tested  in  (1) 
Time ; (2)  Solfa- 
:aminer'spointing 
. Staff ; (3)  Sing- 
ght ; (4)  taking 
Notes  of  an  easy 


<ProcHwj/  Tesl), 


Staff  Nolali 
easy  eseri 


m Examiner's 
blank  Staff ; 
; Sight  I tS) 


taking  ^own  the 
Ear  Test. 


Tonic  So!-ft— Each  Candidate 
will  be  tested  in  (1)  Solfaing 
while  pointing  from  memory 
on  the  Modulator  any  one 
of  six  previously  prepared 
School  Songs;  (2)Eeadingin 
Time;  i3j  Solfaing  irom 
Examiner's  pointing  on  the 
Modulator,  passages,  includ- 
ing Transitions  of  one  re- 
move, also  easy  phrases  in 
the  Minor  Mode  ; (4)  Singing 
at  Sight;  (5)  taking  down 
the  notes  of  an  Ear  Test. 


-Each  Candi- 
tested  in  (1) 
im^ ; (2)  Solfa- 


m the  Modulator,  simple 
iges  without  Transition ; 


50  Cicero,  Di  Senietute  and  He 


I Nepos.  ■ Fifes'  (Famell's  selec- 


C»6Br,  De  Bello  Galileo,  Book ! 
Grammar. 

Easy  sentences  for  translatio 
from  and  into  Latin. 


LATIN, 

(Optional.) 


tions) ; Latin  Elegiac  Poets,  | 
. (Dowdall's  selections). 

I Grammar. 

I Easy  pa.ssages  for  translation 
I from  and  into  Latin. 


JSneld, 


Chrislophe  Colomb. 

,ges  for  translation 
into  French. 


50  De  Witt,  Derriere  lea  Bafea. 
Racine,  Esther. 

Grammar. 

Passages  for  translation  fr 
and  into  French. 


La  Jeune  Sibi 


Teenoh,  . 
(Optional.) 


sentences  tor  translation  I 
n and  into  French.  ' 


50  Fonts  Feasa  air  Eirtnn, 
Book  I.,  Part  I,  (Gaelic 
Union  puhiicationsl. 


rmuda  ague  I 


Toruidhiaebt  Dhiarmuda  ague 
Gr&inne,  Part  I.  I 

(Society  for  the  Preservation 


(Optional.) 


The  Fate  of  the  Children  of 
Ur. 

■ (Society  for  the  Preservation 
I of  the  Irish  Language.) 

I Grammar, 

I Passages  for  translation  from 
I and  into  Irish. 


Irish  Phrase  Book,  to  end 
Grammar. 

Easy  passages  for  translation 
from  and  into  Irish, 


Irish  Phrase  Book  (Rev,  E.  I 
Hogan,  SJ.),  pp.  1-SO. 
Grammar. 

Easy  sentences  for  translation 
from  and  into  Irish. 


50  History  of  Great  Britai 
of  Ireland,  from  the 
sion  of  Elizabeth  t 
Revolution  of  1688. 


Britain,  and  I 


History  of  

; of  Ireland,  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  WiUiam  HL  to  the 
I recognition  of  American  In- 


HisTORT  OF  Great  ! 
Britain  and  of 
IKELAND. 

(Optional.) 


General  outline  of  the  1 
of  Great  Britain  and 
I land. 


dependez 


As  in  Col.  2,  with  use  of 
Lognrithms  and  Trigono- 
metrical Tables;  Solution 
of  Oblique-angled  Triangles; 
Measurement  of  Heights  and 
Distances, 


is  in  Col.  1.  ■with  Trigo- 
nometrical Functions,  and 
FormulfB  for  the  Sum  and 
Difference  of  Two  Angles; 


TttlQONOMETRT, 

(Optional) 


Measurement  of 
Trigonometrical  F 
of  an  angle  ; Applic 
Algebraical  Signs, 
tary  formula. 


Triangles. 
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Subject. 

Marlu 

(1.) 

M,*, 

(2.) 

Mark! 

i (3.) 

Manual  Traintno,  . 
(Males.)  (Optional) 

50 

- 

50 

Tho  general  principles  and 
objects  of  Sloyd ; Elemen- 
tary Kindergarten ; Practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the 
Tools  and  Workshop  appli- 
ances used  in  Woodwork. 

50 

Exercises  in  the  aso  of  Wood 
workTools;  Working  Draw 
ings  of  Simple  Articles  for 
Models  ; Working  of  the 
Models  from  the  Designs 

Domestic  Bconomt 

AND  HrOIEKB. 

(Optional) 

50 

Air ; Digestion  ; The  Vital 
Organs  | Oleanliness ; Cloth- 
ing; Health  and  Sickness, 
and  Kctoediee ; Infectious 
Diseases  ; Nursing  the  Sick  ; 
Household  Work ; Earning 
a^dSaving;  Social  and  MorcJ 

50 

Previous  course,  with  Food, 
its  Composition  and  Treat- 
ment; DifTerent  Kinds  of 
Food,  Meat,  Fish,  Economi- 
cal and  Model  Poods,  Farina- 
ceous Foods,  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  Drinks  (intoxicating 
andnon-intoKicating),Speciai 
Dietaries,  Sick  Boom  Cook- 

50 

Previous  courses,  with  'The 
House’;  Tenancies,  ^Ven- 
tilation, Drainage,  Water 
Supply;  ArtinciaT  Light  and 
Heal ; House  Cleaning  • 
Sitting-rooms,  Bed-rooms.' 
Laundry,  Kitchen  ; Window 
gardening. 

Pbactical  CooKEay... 
COptionaJ.)  ' 

50 

Preparation  of  plain  Soups, 
Moats,  and  Fish  ; Ee-oook- 
ing  of  Cold  Meats,  &c. ; Pre- 
paring plain  S.auces,  Vege- 
tables, Eggs,  and  Salads ; 
Making  of  Bread  and  Cakes  ; 
Inv^d  Cookery,  Preserves, 

50 

As  before,  with  higher 
standard  of  Cookery, 

Elementary  mecha- 
nics OF  Solids  and 
FLUIDS- 
(Optional) 

so 

Science  and  Art  Ezaminatlon 
(Elementary  Stage). 

50 

Science  and  Art  Examination 
(Elementary  or  Advanced 
Stage). 

60 

(Advanced  Stage), 

Magnetism,  Eleotei- 

CITT. 

(Optional.) 

SO 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

INOEGANIC  OHEMISTRY, 
(Optional.) 

50 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto, 

SO 

Ditto. 

Botany 

(Optional) 

SO 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

SOUND,  Light,  and 
Heat. 

(Optional) 

50 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

60 

Ditto. 

PerSIOOHAPHT,  . 
(Optional.) 

60 

Ditto- 

60 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

Special  Coukse  of  Examination  foe  1st  Division  op  First  Class. 


(I.)  Science  op  Education.  School  Organization  and  Methods;  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Mental 
Development,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching. 

(II.)  English  Language  and  Lite^tuee.  (a.)  [Meiklejohn's  Book  of  the  English  ianpuape,— Stewart’s 
Local  Examination  Series] ; (6.)  [Shaw’s  English  Literature  in  the  “ Student’s  ” Series,  or  Arnold’s 
Manual  of  English  LUerature] ; (c.)  Shakespeare,  King  John ; {d.)  An  Essay  on  a proposed 


(III.)  Languag:^,  Science,  &c.  Any  one  of  the  following  numbered  Sections  : (1)  Latin,  (2)  French, 
>o(  (®)  Mathematics,  (6)  Mathematical  Physics,  (7)  Experimental  Physics, 

/T  i\ T>  Physiology,  (10)  Geology  (including  Mineralogy  and  Physical  Geography), 

(11)  Dotany  and  Zoology,  (12)  History,  including  Civil  and  Constitutional  History, 

The  courses  m the  subject  of  Part  III,  except  History  (12),  will  be  those  laid  down  in  the  same  subjects 
vu  “ the  Royal  University,  including  the  practical  examination  in 

Fbyaics,  Chemistry  Geology,  and  Botany  and  Zoology,  but  omitting  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  in  Section  (5).  o o 6 


The  course  in  History  will  be  the  B.A.  Honours’  course  in  this  subject  in  the  Royal  University,  omitting  the 
History  or  France  and  Germany  and  the  Special  Authors  prescribed  in  connexion  with  those 
Histones. 


Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  totol  marks  assigned  to  the  examination,  and  they  must 
obtain  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  following  :_Science  of  Education ; English  Language ; 
ng  IS  1 iterature ; A play  of  Shakespeare  ; Au  Essay ; Any  one  of  the  sub-divisions  named  in 
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APPENDK  A. 
IX 


(5.) 


Programme  of  Instruction  and  Exaaiination  for  Pupils  of  National  S(?hools. 


Infants. 

1.  Pupils  apparently  of  too  tender  an  age  to  be 
placed  in  First  Class  may  be  examined  as  infants  in  a 
eourse  of  instruction  suitable  to  their  capacity,  such 
course  to  be  limited  to  the  first  and  second  sections  - 
of  the  First  Book,  or  of  any  similar  Reading  Book 
ap))roved  by  the  Commissioners,  and  used  in  the 
^lass, — with  appropriate  exercises. 

First  Claes. 

1.  Reading. — lo  read  correctly,  and  with  intelii- 
gen«,  the  lessons  in  the  First  Book,  Part  II.,  or  in 
any  similar  Reading  Book  approved  by  the  Commis- 
gioners,  and  used  in  the  class. 

2.  S‘pdling.—T:o  spell  correctly  the  words  arranged 
in  columns  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the  First 
Book,  or  in  any  similar  Beading  Book  ajiproved  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  used  in  the  class ; and  to  spell 
phrases  or  short  sentences  selected  from  the  lessons 
m the  Reading  Book  used  in  the  class. 

3.  Writing.^To  copy  in  large  hand  or  round  hand, 
on  slate  or  paper,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  words 
or  short  sentences  selected  by  the  Inspector  from  the 
Reading  Book  used  in  the  class,  and  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Arit''7netic. — (a.)  To  read  and  set  down  numbers 
up  to  a7id  including  three  places  of  figures,  {b.)  To 
know  the  Addition  Table,  (c.)  To  add  on  slate  or 
blackboard  three  numbers,  each  not  exceeding  two 
places  of  figures. 

Second  Class. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  correctly,  and  ^vith  in- 
telligence, the  lessons  in  the  Second  Book,  or  in  any 
similar  Reading  Book  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  used  in  the  class  ; and  to  answer  simple  questions 
on  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  lesson  read.  (6.) 
To  repeat  correctly  about  80  lines  of  the  poetry  con- 
tained in  the  Reading  Book  used  in  the  class. 

2.  Spelling. — To  spell  orally  the  words  arranged  in 
■columns  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the  Second 
Book,  or  in  any  similar  Reading  Book  approved  by 
the  Commissionei's,  and  used  in  the  class ; and  to 
spell  i^hrases  or  short  sentences  selected  from  the 
lessons  in  the  Beading  Book  used  in  the  class. 

3.  Writing. — To  exhibit  in  copy-books,  as  a rule, 
at  least  sixty  pages  of  the  elementary  numbers  of  any 
approved  series  of  copy-books,  written  on  sixty 
different  days  since  the  preceding  annual  inspection 
—each  page  to  be  dated  ■,  and  to  write  with  fair 
imitation  of  the  head-line,  in  presence  of  the  Inspector, 
any  one  of  those  copies  selected  by  him. 

4.  Arithmetic. — («.)  To  read  and  set  down  any 
number  up  to  and  including  four  places  of  figures. 
(6.)  To  know  the  Addition  and  Subtraction  Tables, 
(c.)  To  work  on  slate  exercises  in  Simple  Addition  of 
not  more  than  five  addends  of  three  places  each,  and 
easy  exercises  in  Simple  Subtraction. 

5.  Needlework.* — (Girls.) — To  hem  and  to  knit 
oa  two  needles. 

Third  Class. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  with  ease,  correctness, 
and  intelligence,  the  lessons  of  the  Third  Book,  or  of 
any  similar  Reding  Book  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  used  in  the  class  ; and  to  answer  simple 
questions  on  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  lesson 


read.  (6.)  To  repeat  correctly  about  120  lines 
of  the  poetry  contained  in  the  Beading  Book  used  in 
the  class. 

2.  Spelling. — To  write  from  dictation,  on  slate  or 
paper,  an  easy  sentence  from  the  Reading  Book  used 
in  the  class. 

3.  Writing. — To  exhibit  in  copy-books,  as  a rule,  at 
least  one  hundred  pages  in  round  hand  or  elementary 
small  hand,  written  on  one  hundred  different  days 
since  the  preceding  annual  inspection — each  page  to 
be  signed  and  dated  by  the  pupil ; and  to  write  with 
careful  imitation  of  the  head-line,  in  presence  of  the 
Inspector,  any  one  of  those  copies  selected  by  him. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  read  and  set  down  any  num- 
ber up  to  and  including,  six  places  of  figures.  (6.)  To 
know  the  Multiplication  and  Pence  Tables,  (c.)  To 
work  on  slate  or  paper  sums  in  all  the  Simple  Rules, 
and  also  sums  in  Addition  of  Money  not  exceeding 
five  addends. 

5.  Grammar. — To  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
definitions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  to  distinguish 
the  Parts  of  Speech  in  an  ordinary  sentence. 

6.  Geography. — To  know  the  outlines  and  leading 
features  of  the  Map  of  the  World. 

7.  Needlework. — (Girls.) — Work  of  previous  class, 
running,  top-sewing.  To  knit,  on  four  needles,  a 
wristlet. 

Fourth  Class. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  with  ease,  correctness, 
and  intelligence,  the  lessons  of  the  Fourth  Book,  or  of 
any  similar  Reading  Book  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  used  in  the  class ; and  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases  found  in 
the  lesson  read,  (b.)  To  repeat  correctly  about  150 
lines  of  the  poetry  contained  in  the  Reading  Book 
used  in  the  class. 

2.  Spelling. — To  write  from  dictation,  on  paper,  a 
passage  of  seven  or  eight  lines  selected  from  the  Read- 
ing Book  used  in  the  class. 

3.  Writing. — To  exhibit  in  copy  books,  as  a rule, 
at  least  one  hundred  pages  in  fair  small  hand,  written 
on  one  hundred  different  days  since  the  preceding 
annual  inspection — each  page  to  be  signed  and  dated 
by  the  pupil,  and  to  be  kept  neat  and  free  from 
blots;  and  to  write  with  careful  imitation  of  the 
head-line,  in  presence  of  the  Inspector,  any  one  of 
those  eojfies  selected  by  him. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  know  numeration  and 
notation  v)ell,  and  all  the  more  usefil  arithmetical 
tables,  (b.)  To  perform  mentally,  easy  exercises  in 
Addition  and  Subtraction  ; and  to  work  on  slate  or 
paper,  occurately  and  speedily,  a sum  of  seven  lines 
in  Addition  of  Money,  (c.)  'i'o  work  on  paper 
questions  in  Reduction  and  Compound  Rules  of 
Money  ; and  easy  questions  in  Reduction  of  Common 
Weights  and  Measures. 

5.  Grammar. — («.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
definitions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  to  distinguish 
the  Parts  of  Speech  readily  and  intelligently  in  any 
ordinary  sentence,  {b.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  genders,  numbers,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  the  simple 
moods,  teases.  <kc.,  of  verbs. 

6.  Geography.  — {a.)  To  know  the  ordinray  geograr 
phical  definitions  of  the  physical  divisions  of 
land  and  water,  {b.)  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
Maps  of  the  World  and  Ireland.  \The  Map  oj  the 
County  in  which  the  School  is  situate  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Map  of  Ireland?^ 


* S.B. 'Whilst  fees  for  needlework  are  payable  in  second  and  higher  classes,  still  it  is  desirable  that  all  girls  in  infant  and  first 

class  should  be  taught  needlework,  so  as  to  be  prepared  tor  the  course  prescribed  for  second  class. 
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7.  Agriculture* — To  answer  intelligently  on  the 
subject  of  Chops,  as  treated  in  the  Introduction  to 
Practical  Farming. 

8.  Needlework. — (Girls.) — Work  of  previous  classes 
with  increased  proficiency,  stitching,  plain  jiatching, 
run  and  fell  seam.  A plain  pinafore  to  be  made 
during  year,  and  exhibited  at  Examination.  Knitting 
the  leg  of  a sock. 

Fifth  Cl4Ss. — First  Stage. 

1.  Reading. — (n.)  To  rciwl  with  fluency,  correctness, 
and  intelligence,  the  fii-st  half  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Lessons,  or  of  any  similar  Reading  Book  approved  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  used  in  the  class  ; and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases 
found  in  the  lesson  read.  (6.)  To  repeat  correctly 
about  200  lines  of  the  poetry  contained  in  the  Reading 
Book  used  in  the  class. 

2.  Spelling. — To  write  from  dictation,  on  paper, 
with  correct  spelling,  an  ordinary  passage  of  seven  or 
eight  lines  from  the  prescribed  portion  of  the  Reading 
Book  used  in  the  class. 

3.  Writing. — (a.)  To  write,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Inspector,  a neat  legible  hand  with  ease  and  freedom, 
and  to  write  a short  letter  with  correct  spelling  on 
any  simple  subject  suggested  by  the  Inspector. 

(i.)  To  exhibit  in  suitable  books,  as  a rule,  one 
hundred  pages  of  well-written  school  exercises, 
executed  on  one  hundred  different  days  since  the  pre- 
ceding annual  inspection — each  page  to  be  signed 
and  dated  by  the  pupil. 

4.  Arithmetic. — («,)  To  know  all  the  arithmetical 
tables  in  the  Board’s  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,  and 
to  be  able  to  write  out  on  paper  any  of  them  in 
correct  form. 

(6.)  To  work  mentally  exercises  in  Simple  Addition 
and  Simple  Subtraction,  and  to  work  on  slate  or 
paper,  accurately  and  speedily,  a sum  of  ten  lines  in 
Addition  of  Jloney. 

(c.)  To  work  neatly,  on  paper,  questions  in  the 
more  useful  Compound  Rules,  and  easy  exercises  in 
Simple  Proportion. 

5.  Grammar.~{a.')  To  be  well  acquainted  with 
Orthography  and  Etymology. 

(b.)  To  parse  simple  sentences  syntactically. 

6.  Geogropluy.  — {a.)  To  understand  longitude, 
latitude,  zones,  <fec. 

(b.)  To  know  the  Map  of  Europe  and  Map  of 
Ireland. 

7.  Agriculture* — In  addition  to  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  Fourth  Class,  to  answer  intelligently  on 
Cottage  Gardening,  as  treated  in  the  Introduction 
to  Practical  Farming. 

8.  Booh-keeping.^—To  exhibit,  in  suitable  books, 
the  First  and  Second  Sets  (Board’s  Treatise),  neatly 
written  out,  and  to  answer  question.s  on  those  sots. 

9.  Needlework— {Gim.s).  — Work  of  previous 
classes  with  greater  proficiency,  plain  darning,  button 
holes.  To  be  able  to  cut  pattern  of  shirt  for  little 
boy,  or  of  article  of  girl’s  underclothing  not  elsewhere 
required,  and  to  show  specimen  garment  made. 
Knitting  sock  with  heel  completed. 

Fifth  Class. — Second  Stage. 

1.  Reading.— {a.)  To  read  with  fluency,  correctness 
and  intelligence,  the  second  half  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Lessons,  or  of  any  similar  Reading  Book  approved  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  used  in  the  class ; and  bo  be 
acquainted  with  the  meanings  of  tho  words  and 
phrases  found  in  the  lesson  read.  (6.)  To  repeat 
correctly  about  200  lines  of  the  poetry  contained  in 
the  Reading  Book  used  in  the  class. 

_2.  Spelling.— ^0  write  from  dictation,  on  paper 
with  correct  spelling  an  ordinary  passage  of  seven  or 
eight  lines  from  the  Reading  Book  used  in  the  (dass. 


3.  Writing. — (o.)  To  write,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Inspector,  a neat  legible  hand  with  ease  and  freedom 
and  to  write  a short  letter  on  any  simple  subject- 
suggested  by  the  Inspector. 

(i.)  To  exhibit  in  suitable  books  one  hundred 
pages  of  well-written  school  exercises,  as  a rule 
executed  on  one  hundred  different  days  since  the  pre- 
ceding annual  inspection — each  page  to  be  signed  and 
dated  by  the  pupil — and  at  least  thirty  of  these  exercises 
to  be  letters  on  simple  subjects. 

4.  Arithmetic. — {a.)  To  know  the  numeration  and 
notation  of  Decimals,  and  all  the  arithmetical  tables 
and  to  be  able  to  write  out  on  paper  any  of  the  latter 
in  correct  form. 

(6.)  To  perform  simple  arithmetical  questions  men- 
tally, and  to  work  on  slate  or  paper,  accurately  and 
speedily,  a sum  of  twelve  lines  in  Addition  of  Money. 

(c.)  To  work  neatly,  on  paper,  exercises  in  Simple 
Proportion  and  Practice,  and  easy  questions  in 
Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions. 

5.  Grammar. — (<i.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with  Or- 
thography and  Etymology. 

(i.)  To  know  tliey»rin«y>a^  Latin  roots,  prefixes,  he. 
(c.)  To  parse  simple  sentences  syntactically. 

6.  Geography. — (a.)  To  understand  longitude,  lati- 
tude, zones,  he. 

(6.)  To  know  the  Maps  of  the  Continents. 

(e.)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
Ireland. 

7.  Agriculture.* — In  addition  to  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  Fifth  Glass,  First  Stage,  to  answer  intelli- 
gently on  Part  II.  of  Introduction  to  Practical 
Farming.. 

8.  Book-keeping.  \ — To  exhibit  in  suitable  books  the 
first  four  Sets  (Board's  Treatise),  neatly  written  out, 
and  to  answer  questions  on  those  Sets. 

9.  Needlework. — (Girls.) — Workof pveviousclasses 
with  good  proficiency,  sewing  on  gathers,  herring- 
bone on  flannel.  To  be  able  to  cut  pattern  and  to 
show  made  specimen  of  overall,  with  yoke  and  sleeves, 
or  of  grown  boy’s  shirt.  Knitting  a sock  completed 
to  heel. 

Sixth  Class. 

{In  Schools  in  which  the  alternative  scheme  for  Girls 
of  Sixth  Glass,  1st  and  2nd  Examinatiom,  is  not 
carried  out.) 

[N.B. — Pupils  can  be  presented  for  examinatiou 
for  results  fees  (in  ordinary  or  optional  subjects  or 
Dra-wiug)  only  twice  in  Sixth  Class.  Pupils  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  will  not  be  examined  in 
Reading,  Spelling,  or  the  Repetition  of  Poetry,  be- 
yond the  first  200  pages  of  the  Sixth  Book  or  of  any 
similar  Reading  Book  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  used  in  the  class.] 

1.  Reading. — {a.)  ’To  read  with  fluency,  correct- 
ness, and  intelligence,  the  Sixth  Book  of  Lessons,  or 
any  similar  Reading  Book  approved  fay  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  used  in  the  class  ; and  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases  found 
in  the  lesson  read.  (6*)  To  repeat  correctly  about 
200  lines  of  the  poetry  contained  in  the  Reading 
Book  used  in  the  class,  (c.)  To  read  with  fluency, 
correctness,  and  intelligence,  a passage  previously 
unseen  by  the  pupil  from  a Reading  Book  of  equal 
difficulty  to  that  used  in  the  class. 

2.  Spelling. — To  write  on  paper  in  a free  legible 
hand,  and  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  a 
paragraph  of  seven  or  eight  lines  dictated  from  the 
Reading  Book  used  in  the  class ; also  six  detached 
words  seleotiid  bjf  the  inspector  from  the  same 
lesson. 

3.  Writing. — (a.)  To  write  a short  letter  on  any 
simple  subject  suggested  by  the  Inspector.  To  exhibit 
in  suitable  books  one  hundred  pages  of  school  exe^-cises, 


" Agricullure  is  an 
both  boys  and  girls 


inlarge  towns;  it  isoptionalfor  girls, 
school  are  taught  .^ricnlture  the  instruction  must  be  given,  as  a rule,  wholly  within  the  ordinary  s< 
f Booh -keeping  is  optional  in  all  schools. 
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as  a.  rule,  written  in  a good  hand  on  one  hundred 
different  days  since  the-prececiing  annnal  inspection. 
Each  exercise,  as  in  the  pTecediv.g  classes,  to  he  signed 

and  dated  by  the  pupil. 

(6.)  Specimens  of  ornamental  Penmanship  may  be 
included  amongst  the  exercises. 

4.  Arithmetic.— {a.)  To  be  expert  in  mental  calcu- 

(b ) To  perform  accurately  and  speedily,  on  slate  or 
paper,  a sum  of  fifteen  lines  in  Addition  of  Money. 

^ (o.)  To  work  neatly,  on  pajier,  at  first  presentation, 
exercises  in  Fractions,  Compound  Proportion,  Simple 
Interest,  Discount,  and  exti'action  of  Square  Root. 
Pupils  presented  a second  time  in  this  class  will  have 
to  answer  on  a full  course  of  arithmetic. 

5.  Grammar.— {a)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal roots,  prefixes,  and  affixes  employed  in  the  for- 
mation of  English  words. 

(6.)  To  parse  prose  and  poetry  correctly. 

6.  Geography. — {a.)  To  he  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  mathematical  ami  physical  Geography, 

Ih.)  To  draw  /rommcmory  an  outline  ma)>  of  Ireland. 

(c.)  To  know  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  India,  and  the  British  Colonies. 

7.  AyricuUure.* — First  Examination. — In  addition 
to  the  course  prescribed  for  Class  V.,  to  answer  in- 
telligently on  Soils,  Manures,  aud  Drainage.  Sub- 
sequent Examination — to  answer  intelligently  on 
the  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming. 

8.  Book-keeping. — To  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Set 
(Board’s  Treatise). 

9.  Needlework  (Gikls  )— (oJ  To  be  able  to  cut  out 
men’s  shirts  and  any  article  o!  female  apparel,  and  to 
exhibiv  satlsfictory  proficiency  in  the  different 
branches  of  plain  sewing  and  knitting. 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHEME  FOR  GIRLS  OF 
SIXTH  CLASS. 


(In  Girls’  Schools,  and  in  Tilixud  Schools,  in  which 
Female  Teachers  or  Workmistresses  are  emjdoyed.) 


[In  every  National  School  whose  Results  year  com- 
mences on  or  after  the  1st  August,  1889,  every  girl 
\vlio  ])asses  the  second  stage  of  the  Fifth  Class  shall 
devote  the  remahtder  of  her  .school  attendance  chiefly 
to  industrial  work.  This  pro\dsion  to  be  optional 
with  Manager,  for  the  Results  year,  commencing  on 
or  after  1st  August,  1889,  alter  which  Results  year 
the  provision  shall  be  obligatory  in  all  National 
Schools  in  which  Female  Teacthers  or  Workmistresses 
are  employed,  unless  on  ap{)iicatioii  of  any  Manager 
the  Board  may  for  special  reasons  dispense  with  this 
Rule  in  his  Scliool.Jt 

Results  Fees — First  and  Second  Years. 

[Reading(which  should  s.  d. 

I include  Text  Books 

i on  suitable  indus- 


Literary, 
5s.  6cf. 


trial  subjects,  and  on 
Domestic  Economy, 
with  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter),  2 6 a year. 

English  Composition 
(including  Letter- 
Wiiting  on  various 
subjects,  which 
should  enibraAie  Geo- 
gi'aphy,  Grammar, 

*c.,  skill  in  Pen- 
manship to  be  taken 
into  account),  • 3 0 ditto. 


Industrial, 

9s. 


Plain  Needlework  (in  s.  d. 
its  various  develop- 
ments, including 
Shirbmaking).  This 
must  be  one  of  the 
three  industrial  sub- 
jects to  be  taken  up 
\ daily  in  each  of  the 
i two  years  of  a Sixth 

i Class  Course,  .30a  year. 

I Special  Industries — "I 
Classes  A and  B (as 
below)  any  two  of  3 0 ditto, 

which  can  carry  fees  | 
in  the  same  year,  . J 


APPENDIX  A., 
IX. 


Total,  14s.  6c?. 


Industrial  Programme. 

Class  A.— 1.  Dress-Making  (Plain) ; Underskirt- 
making  2.  Fine  Under  Clothing ; Baby  Clothes. 
3.  Knitting  aud  Crocheting  of  Jerseys,  Caps,  Wraps, 
Vests,  Petticoats,  Socks,  Stockings, _ Gloves,  Slippers, 
and  similar  articles.  4.  Good  repairing  of  garments, 
hose,  house  and  table  linen,  d:c.,  such  as  darning 
(damask  and  invisible),  fine-drawing,  re-liniug,  re- 
binding, re-fitting,  re-buttonholing,  turning ; also  plain 
inn-rainmarking-  5.  Cloth  work,  viz. : — Girls’ J ackets, 
Children's  Cloaks  aud  Newmarkets,  Little  Boys’  Suits, 
Braiding,  Tailor-buttonholing.  6.  The  washing, card- 
ing. spinning,  and  weaving  of  wool.  7.  Treatment 
of  flax  and  weaving  of  linen. 

Class  B. — 1.  Lace  making — Voughal,  Limerick, 
Canickmacross,  Inishmacsaint,  or  other  recognized 
kind.  2.  Mountmellick  Work— Sprigging  (on  Hand- 
kerchiefs, &c.),  ornamental  marking  of  Linen.  3.  A rt 
Neecllewoi'k,  including  Embroidery  from  Celtic  pat- 
terns. 4.  Gold  aud  Silver  Lace  Work— Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery.  5.  Hangings— Furniture  Embroidery. 
6.  Glove  making.  7.  Artificial  Flower  making.  8. 
Basket  making — Indian  Matting — Straw  Matting  ; 
Straw  Chairs,  Straw  plaiting.  &c. ; other  articles  pro- 
duced from  Straw,  or  Wicker.  9.  (>ther  kinds  of 
Cottage  Industries,  such  as  Wood  Carving,  Net 
mending,  where  local  or  suitable-! 

Programme  foe  Pupils— Vocal  Music— (Hullaii’s 
Metiiod)- 

[Pupils  will  be  examined  according  to  this  Programme 
at  Results  E.xaminatioii  held  on  and  after  1st 
March.  1891.] 

Seco7id  Class.— {a.)  To  name  tlse  notes  on  the  stave, 
and  to  tell  tlieir  time  names  (semibreve,  iniiiim, 
ikc.)  (i.)  To  sing  the  natural  scale.  (c.,  To  sing 
sweetly,  in  unison,  and  in  good  time  and  tune,  any 
four  approved  school  songs 

Third  Class. — (a.)  To  sing  the  exercises  on  any 
two  of  Hullah’s  Slieets  of  Unisons  and  Seconds 
selected  by  the  teacher,  (b.)  To  sing  .sweetly,  in 
unison,  and  in  good  time  and  tune,  any  six  approved 
school  songs.  . 

Fourth  Class.— (a.)  To  sing  the  exercises  on  Sheet 
15,  and  also  tho.se  on  any  other  sheet  of  Thirds 
selected  by  the  teacher,  (b.)  To  read  the  notes  and 
beat  the  time  of  any  single  measure  in  same  exercistis 
asked  by  the  examiner,  (c.)  To  sing  sweetly  in 
unison,  and  in  goud  time  and  tune,  any  eight  approved 
school  songs. 

Fifth  Ciass.—{a.)  To  sing  (beating  the  time 
correctly  while  doing  so),  the  exercises  contained  in 


• See  oofe  (*)  page  49.  , 

t The  benefits  of  ilas  rcgulstion  will  be  appheable  also 
the  Comniissiotiers’  Cireulur  of  the  27th  March,  ISSO,  and  befor 
under  the  scheme  from  the  date  of  their  adoption  of 
I Generally,  it  may  be  represented 
by  ^rls  amount  to  ils.  6rf.,  and  tbe 
shall  be  os.  Brf.,  and  the  ndnstrial  i)s. 
of  a Sixth  Class 


S'ntional  Schools  which  adopted  thi-i  alter/intive  sob. 
the  1st  Augusl,  1881),  and  which  are  therefore  ej 


at  the  CDoicB  of  the  .Manager  aud  within  the  capacity  of  the  teac 


the  compulsorv  subjects  of  the  Sixth  Cla-'s  atp 
itrial  to  8s.  Under  tbe  new  arr.ingcmcnt  the  C 

9^.  thev  divide  into  three  fees  of  8s.  each ; one  ' 

Fluin  Needlework,"  and  tlie  other  two  fees  for  aai/  ti 


e literary  fees  that  may  be  e.arnei 
mers  provide  that  the  literary  fee 
fees  diivinc  each  of  the  iw-j  year 
subje  ts  on  the  above  programnn 
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' Sheets  19  and  23,  and  also  those  on  any  one  Sheet  of 
of  Fourths,  and  any  one  of  Fifths  selected  by  the 
teacher,  (b.)  To  sing  in  two  part  harmony  any  three 
approved  school  songs. 

Sixth  Class. — (a.)  To  sing  (beating  the  time  while 
doing  so),  the  exercises  on  any  Sheet  of  Sixths,  of 
Sevenths,  and  of  Octaves  selected  by  the  teacher,  and 
also  those  on  any  t%vo  of  the  slieets  containing 
exercises  from  the  Second  Pai-t  of  the  Manual.  (b.) 
To  exhibit  a fair  Icnowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject. (c.)  To  tran.s|)ose  an  easy  passage  from  one  key 
to  another,  (d.)  To  take  first  and  second  parts  in  at 
least  tliree  harmonized  pieces. 

N.E. — As  pupils  advance  from  class  to  class, 
they  must  exhibit  a knowledge  of  at  least  two  new 
songs  in  each  class. 

Music. — PROGHAiraE  fou  Pupils. — Vocal  Music. 

(Tonic  Sol-Fa.) 

[Pupils  will  be  examined  according  to  this  Pro- 
gramme at  Results  Examination  held  on  and  after 

1st  March,  1891.] 

[A  Tm  gramme  of  corresponding  character  may  be 
adopted,  if  approved.] 

Second  Class. 

1.  To  sing  from  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s)  pointing 
on  the  Modulator  the  tone.s  of  the  chord  of  l)oh  in 
any  easy  order. 

2.  To  .sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of 
the  First  Step  contained  in  any  three  pages  (selected 
by  the  Teacher)  of  the  “Standard,”  the  “School,”  or 
the  “ Educational  ” charts. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly  in  unison  any  four  approved 
school  songs. 

Third  Class. 

1-  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s) 
pointing  on  the  Modulator  the  tones  of  the  chprds  of 
Doh  and  Soh  in  any  easy  order. 

2.  lo  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of 
the  Second  Step  contained  in  any  four  pages  of  the 
charts. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly  in  unison  any  six  approved 
sdiool  songs. 

Fourth  Class. 

1.  To  Sol-fa  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s) 
pointing  on  the  Modulator  simple  passages  in  the 
major  diatonic  scale. 

2. ^  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of 
the  Third  Step  contained  in  any  four  pages  of  the 
charts. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly  in  unison  any  eight  approved 
school  songs. 

Fifth  Class. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s) 
pointing  on  the  Modulator  simple  passages,  including 
transition  to  first  sharp  or  flat  keys.  ’ * 


2,  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of 
the  Fourth  Step  contained  in  any  four  pages  of  the 
charts. 

3.  To  sing  from  notes  in  two  or  more  parts  any 

three  approved  school  songs,  ^ 

Sixth  Class. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s) 
pointing  on  the  Modulator  simple  passages  in  the 
Minor  mode. 

2.  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercise  of 

the  Fifth  Step  contained  in  any  three  pages  of  the 
charts.  ° 

3.  To  answer  easy  questions  on  the  Minor  mode. 

4.  To  join  in  at  least  three  harmonized  pieces. 

N.B. — It  is  desirable  that  the  relation  between 

the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  and  the  Staff  Notation  be  taught  to 
pupils  in  Sixth  Class. 

Programme  op  Kindergarten  Occupations  for 
Pupils  in  Organized  Infants’  Schools  on 
Infants’  Departments. 

[A  Programme  of  correspomling  character  (if  approved  by  flit 
Cominiasioiiers)  may  be  adopted,] 

Infants,— 1,  First  Gift.~A'.o  perform  exercises 
with  coloui-ed  balls.  To  distinguish  the  colour  of 
each  ball.  2.  To  thi-ead  coloured  beads.  3.  Second 
6-’i/<.~(Form.)  4.  Third  fr^i:.— Forms  of  life  and 

knowledge.  5.  Tablet-laying  (squares  only) ; Forms 
of  life.  6.  Simple  exercises  in  stick-Iayincr.  7 
Drawing  lines  of  diSerent  lengtlis  on  chequered' 
slates. 

First  Class.— 1.  Third  or  Fourth  Gift.—Yavms. 
of  life  and  beauty,  2.  Tablet-laying  (forms  of  life 
and  beauty  witli  squares).  3.  Stick-laying  or  slat- 
laying.  4.  To  draw  simple  patterns  on  cheouered 
slates  or  paper.  5.  To  perforate  ])attems  for  em- 
broidering. G.  Ifaking  coloured  woollen  halls.  7. 
Cork-work  or  pea-work. 

Second  Class. — 1.  To  draw  on  chequered  copy- 
books (to  be  shown  at  examination).  . To  draw  a 
simple  ]>attem  from  memory  on  slates.  2,  To  em- 
broider a simple  pattern  in  wool  or  silk.  3.  Paiior- 
weai-ing— to  form  an  easy  pattern.  4.  Paiier-folding 
— SIX  forms.  6.  Basket-work. 

iiiiRD  Class. — 1,  To  draw  on  chequered  iiaper 
using  coloui-ed  pencils  occasionally  (copy  books  to  lx- 
sliownatexamination).  2.  Freehaiul  drawing  from  the 
flatof  simple  avrangement-sofstraightliueson  paper  not 

chequered.  3.  To  finish  and  make  up  a simple  article 
previously  embroidered.  4.  Paper-cuttinc— to  cut 
two  patterns.  5.  Modelling  in  clay— to  imitate  env 
one  of  the  following— an  apple,  a plum,  a pear,  a 
walnut,  or  a cube,  sphere,  or  cylinder. 

The  pupils  of  all  kindergarten  classes  to  he  able  to 
sing  action  songs,  and  to  go  through  calisthenic 
exercises  and  simple  kindergai-ten  games. 

Each  kindergarten  pupil  of  first,  second,  and  third 
classes,  to  show  at  least  one  specimen  of  each  kind 
of  work  done  by  him  or  herself  during  the  year 
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Documents  put  in.  by  Professor  Thomas  Cabuoll,  Agricultural  Superintendent.  Albert 

Farm,  Glasnevin.  (See  his  Evidence,  First  Eeport,  pp.  31  to  48.) 


■Return  slio-wing  School  Farms  relinquished,  being  an  Extract  from  Table  apiiearing  in  Volume  VIL 
(page  501),  Powis  Commission  Report,  1868-70,  as  to  the  Estimated  Cost,  under  the  heads  specified,  oi 
the  following  Mode)  Fai  ms  which  were  then  in  operation,  but  have  since  been  discontinued  as  such. 


Schools  Amoultuval 

and  Residences  Purp'^ses 

(ineludiDgflttings.)  (Farm  Buildings.) 


*Athy, 

•liailieborough, 
♦Ballymoney, . 
Bath, 

’Belfast, 
Derrycastle,  . 
’Dunnianway, 
Farrahy, 

G-landore, 

Uormanstown, 

’Kilkenny, 

Kyle  Park, 

Leitrim, 

’Limerick, 

Mount  Trenchard, 

Templedouglas, 

Tervoe, 

■\Vccdstock,  . 
Duiilewy, 


4,656  0 0 
2,084  0 0 
956  0 0 
616  0 0 
8,952  0 0 
718  0 0 
4,489  0 0 


1,365  0 0 
6,036  0 0 


7,554  0 0 
906  0 0 
1,326  0 0 
705  0 0 
931  0 0 
370  1 7 


1,197  19  3 
998  15  0 
469  5 9 
555  1 1 1 
5,251  9 11 
351  17  11 
859  9 4 
353  6 5 
495  19  4 
669  13  10 
3,060  7 6 
248  13  10 

442  14  4 
3,267  0 7 

443  12  1 

885  6 5 
740  1 10 
456  7 0 


Surrendered,  29  . 9 . 80 

Do.,  1.11.75 

Do.,  1 . n - 81 

Sold,  20  . 3 . 76 

Do.,  5.  6.76 

Surrendered,  4 . 4.79 

Sold,  24  . 4 . 76 

Do.,  39  . 4 . 76 


Surrendered,  29 . 9.78 
Do.,  1.11.76 
Sold,  31 . 3 , 76 

Surrendered,  1 . 11  . 75 
Re-let,  1876 

Commissioners  pay  the 
rent  The  Teacher  uses 
the  land  as  a School 
Farm  and  is  recognised 
as  Caretaker. 


* These  were  connected  with  Model  Schools. 

Note. Under  Column  2 above  there  appears  to  be  included,  in  cases  where  Model  Schools  and  Model 

Affricultural  Schools  are  in  the  same  town,  expenditure  for  purposes  common  to  the  two  estabUshmeute.  In 
seveial  iustonces  it  happened  that  the  same  residence  house  served  for  the  Agricultural  Staff,  the  Literary 
Stuff,  the  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Agricultural  Boai'ders. 


(2) 

Prospe<7tus  of  the  Albert  National  Agricultural  Training  Institution,  Glasnevm,  Dubim. 


Patrons. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  is 
Ireland. 

Swpsrintsndent. 

Thomas  Carroll,  Esq.,  m.r.i.a..  General  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  National 
Education. 

Lsctursrs. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Man- 
agement.— The  Superintendent  ; Mr.  P.  Clune, 
Agi-ioulturist ; Mr.  A.  Poole  Wilson,  Dairy  In- 
structor. 


Natural  History.— 'E.  J.  M'Weeney,  Esq.,  M.A.,  m.d., 
Professor  of  Pathology,  Catholic  University  Medical 
School. 

Botcmy.—  'P.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  m.r.i.a.,  A.L.8.,  Curator, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Medical  Attendant.— A . Dallas  Pratt,  Esq.,  m.a., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Objects. — This  Institution  is  designed  to  supply 
instruction — 

(a.)  In  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Sons  of  Farmers,  to  National  School 
Teachers,  and  others. 

(b.)  In  the  most  improved  systems  of  Dairying. 


Mathematics,  Land  Surveying,  and  Literary  Subjects. 
— Mr.  Patrick  O’Reilly. 

Horticulture. — Mr.  Patrick  Gray. 

Chemistry  a/nd  Geology. — Sir  C.  A.  Cameron,  m.d., 
M.R.I.A.,  City  Analyst,  Dublin. 

The  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and  their  Treatment. — 
C.  Steel,  Esq.,  f.r.c.v.s.,  late  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  a.t.d. 


Training  Institution. — The  Training  Institution  is 
situated  on  the  Farm.  The  buildings  comprise  Dor- 
mitories, Dining  Hall,  Lecture  and  Schoolroom ; 
Museum,  Library,  and  Laboratory;  an  extensive  range 
of  Farm-offices  and  Dairies,  fitted  up  with  improved 
machinery  and  implements. 

Farms  and  Gardens. — These  are  situated  about 
thi-ee  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  one  mile  from  the 


F 2 
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APPENDIX  A.,  village  of  Glasnevin,  and  contain'  about  180  statute 
— acres,  distributed  as  follows  ; — 

(a.)  An  area  of  4 acres  (statute)  is  cultivated  as 
a small  Spade  Labour  B’arm,  with  a view  of 
exhibiting  a proper  system  of  cultivating  the 
vast  number  of  Small  Farms  in  Ireland. 
(6.)  An  area  of  22  acres  has  been  set  apart 
as  a Farm  of  intermediate  size,  with  a view 
of  illustrating  a system  of  Fai'm  manage- 
ment adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
Farmers  whose  holdings  are  large  enough 
to  give  employment  to  one  or  two  horses, 
(c.)  The  remaining  portion  of  the  land 
forms  the  large  Farm.  {d.)  In  order  that 
the  students  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  Hoi'ticultural 
pursuits,  about  3 statute  acres  are  set  ajiart 
and  cultivated  as  a Kitchen  Gavdeu.  Tliere 
are,  also,  a small  Conservatory,  Peacb 
House,  Vinery,  Fruit,  Flower  Gardens,  <tc. 

Tiie  ai'i'angements  for  affording  to  the  students  as 
large  an  amount  of  information  a.s  pos.sible  upon  every 
branch  of  the  business  of  i'armiiig,  iuclucliiig  D.iiry 
Husbandry,  the  Fattening  of  CaUle.  the  Breeding 
and  Rearing  of  different 'kinds  of  Live  Stock,  the 
various  operations  of  field  culture,  and  the  iierinaneiit 
improvement  of  the  soil,  aie  such  as  to  plane  within 
their  reach  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  practical  agriculture. 

The  students  are  called  upon  to  take  part,  for 
a limited  time,  in  tlie  performance  of  every  farm 
operation— the  feeding  and  management  of  live  stock. 
lUc.  They  are,  also,  made  practically  acquainted  with 
the  uses  of  a large  collection  of  improved  farm  im[)le- 
ments  and  niachines,  and  receive  instruction  regularly 
in  branches  of  Handicraft  and  Smitlnvoik  serriceabfe 
to  farmers. 

School  Instruction. — The  course  of  instruction 
imparted  by  the  Litei'ary  teacher  embraces  all  tlie 
branches  which  constitute  a sound  English  Education, 
including  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosopliy,  Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  'Mapjhng. 

Lectures. — Each  of  the  above-named  Lecturers  of 
the  Institution  delivers  a course  of  lectures  e\ery 
session.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  liy  means  of 
diagrams,  collections  of  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  and 
chemical  apparatus. 

Agricultural  School. 

D.vii;  Session  each  Year— 1st  March  to  31st 
October. 

T. — Free  Resident  Students. — Tliese  are  admitted 
by  competitive  examination.  They  are  boarded, 
'odged,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

These  free  places  are  open  to  all  well-conducted 
young  men  throughout  the  country.  Intending  can- 
didates should  make  application  to  the  District 
Inspector  of  National  Schools  early  in  December  in 
each  year. 

Some  respectable  person  must  certify  (1)  that  the 
candidate’s  age  is  not  under  17  years;  (2)  that  he 
possesses  tlie  necessary  health  and  physical  capacity 
for  farming ; and  (3)  that  he  is  of  good  moral 
character,  and  possesses  the  required  literary  attain- 
ments, industrial  habits  and  tastes. 

The  young  men  nominated  for  competition  are 
required  to  attend  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
specified  in  the  annexed  programme,  held  in  their 
re.spective  districts  in  January  of  each  year. 

Travelling  expenses  of  students  ailmitted  to  the 
institution  will  not  be  paid 

II- — Paying  Resident  Students. — A limited  num- 
ber of  whom  are  admitted  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 


They  must  possess  sufficient  literary  acquirements 
to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  various 
Professors.  Accordingly,  candidates  will  be  required 

to  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects ; 

To  read  and  spell  with  tolerable  cori-ectness  tlie 
words  of  an  easy  lesson,  and  explain  the 
meaning  ; to  know  the  parts  of  sjieech,  and 
write  easy  sentences  from  dictation ; to 
write  on  paper  a fair  hand ; to  know  the 
first  four  rules  of  ariibrnetic,  and  work  easy 
sums  in  them ; to  know  the  general  outlines 
of  tlie  Maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and 
Ireland. 

Each  candidate  must  submit,  for  the  information 
of  the  Commi.s.sioners  of  National  Education,  an 
application  paper,  duly  signed  by  some  respectable 

jiorson  who  has  known  him,  setting  forth  his  age 

which  must  not  be  under  17  years — anil  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  school  or  schools  where  he  receivcil 
his  previous  education. 

The  Fee  fur  the  Session  of  eiglit  months  is  £15, 
which  is  to  i)e  paid  in  advance  on  entrance. 

This  payment  includes  the  cost  of  instruction, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  and  medical  attendance. 

Students  who.se  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Nationa! 
Education,  enter  upon  a second  Term  and  such 
additional  Sessions  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
training. 

Tlie  Commi.ssic>ners  will  not  admit  any  candidate 
who  had  been  expelled  from  a school  or  college  for 
had  conduct. 

Any  paying  student  who  sluilL  leave  of  liis  own  free 
will  before  the  expiration  of  the  Session,  or  wlio 
shall  be  removed  for  misconduct,  will  he  liable  to 
forfeit  the  fee  for  the  remainder  of  that  Session. 

Paying  students  must  conform  to  all  the  regu- 
lations for  the  discipline  of  tlie  establishment.  Thev 
must  take  jiait  in  all  the  farm  operations.  Thev 
take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  with  the  free 
students,  sleep  in  the  same  dormitories,  and  receive 
the  same  treatment  in  all  res)iects. 

Paying  stiiclonts  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory  will 
he  allowed  to  compete  among  themselves  each  session 
for  a limited  number  of  free  places—  one  free  place 
being  reseiwed  for  every  paying  students. 

Students  of  the  above  classes  (Free  and  Paying- 
students)  are  required  to  jn-ovide  themselves  on 
entering  the  Institution,  with  two  suits  of  clothes 
(a  strong  working  suit  and  a Sunday  suit),  four 
towels,  two  night  shirts,  a jiair  of  sli|ipers,  a hair 
brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush,  and  other  necessarv 
articles. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  Institution 
sliould  either  have  had  the  sinall-pox,  or  have  been 
successfully  vaccinated. 

Each  student  on  entering  the  Institution  will  he 
required  to  lodge  £2  for  necessary  i-epairs  to  clothing, 
ifec.  ; any  portion  of  this  money  not  exjiended  will 
be  refunded  to  him  on  his  leaving  the  Institution. 

Ill- — Extern  Students. — Young  men  who  boai-d 
and  lodge  at  their  own  expeuse  in  the  neiglibmirliood 
are  permitted  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Institution  on  the  following  terms  ; — 

1.  That  while  at  the  Institution  they  shall  b® 

treated  in  every  way  like  the"  Kesiden*^ 
Glass. 

2.  That  they  attend  punctually,  witJi  the  intern 

students,  all  the  lectui-es  delivered  at  the 
Institution. 

3.  Tliat  they  be  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regu- 

lations. 

4.  That  each  shall  pay,  in  advance,  a fee  of  £4 

for  the  Session. 
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XV. — Teachers : — 

Special  Sessions  of  six  weeks  each  are  provided 
for  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  especially  of  those 
with  land  attached,  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  hooks  on  agriculture  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missionera,  and  in  order  that  they  may  become 
acquainted  practically  with  approved  systems  of  fai-m 
management  and  gardening. 

No  charge  is  made  for  residence  or  instruction. 
Actual  travelling  expenses  (Third  Class  Rail),  as 
ueceasary,  are  allowed  to  the  teachers  attending 
these  Sessions.  There  are  three  such  Sessions  held 
aiimnvlly. 

Teachers  desirous  of  attending  should  apply  to  the 
District  Insjieetor  for  a nomination  at  least  a month 
before  the  opening  of  the  Course. 

During  the  attendance  of  a Teaclier  at  one  of  these 
Courses,  salary  and  results  fees  will  be  allowed  to  him 
for  the  period,  provided  (n)  his  school  is  kept  open  hy 
an  assistant  or  other  competent  person,  or  (J)  is  closed 
by  the  Manager  for  the  ordinary  summer  vacation 
during  such  fjeriocl.  In  the  latter  ca^e  the  limit  of 
vacation  witliin  the  year  would  be  extended  by  a fort- 
night. 


General  Time  Table  for  Agricultural  lArrE^ix 
Students.  — 


At  6 o’clock,  A.M.,  The  Students  rise, 
n.  SI.  II.  51. 

From  6 0 to  6.30  a.m.,  They  dress,  and  say  prayers. 

„ 6 30  to  7.45  ,,  Study,  except  a limited 

number  who,  in  turn, 
take  part  in  the  feeding, 
&e.,  of  the  Live  Stock. 

,,  7.45  to  8.30  „ Breakfast  and  interval. 

„ 8 30  to  9.30  „ Lecture. 

,,  9.30  to  2.  0 P.M.,  Students  take  part  in  Farm 

Garden  operations. 


P.M. 

„ 2 0 to  3 30  „ 

„ 3 30  to  4 30  „ 

„ 4 0 to  7 30  „ 

„ 7 30  to  8 0 

8 30  to  9 30  „ 


„ 9 30tol0  0 „ 
„ 10  0 


Dinner  and  Recreation. 

Agricultural  Examination 
or  Lecture.* 

Literary  Instruction. 

Supper. 

All  Study  except  a few  who, 
in  turn,  attend  to  the 
Stock. 

They  say  prayers,  and  retire 
to  Dormitoiies. 

Lights  are  extinguished  in 
Dormitoiies. 


The  Dairy  School. 

V.  Dairy  1‘wpils — female.s  only — are  admitted  to 
the  Insiitution  for  instruction  in  Dairy  management. 
They  will  at  all  times  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  Matron. 

The  course  of  training  will  embrace — 

T.  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  feeding  cows, 
calves,  pigs,  and  of  the  treatment  of  milk 
and  its  products,  poultry,  and  their  manage- 
ment. 

II.  The  Practice  of  Dairywork. — The  making 

of  butter  and  cheese  in  large  and  small 
dairies  with  improved  machineiy  and  imple- 
ments as  well  as  by  ordinary  appliances. 

III.  Instruction  in  plain  Cooking  will  be  given 
on  three  days  of  each  week,  according  to  an 
approved  programme,  by  a skilled  teacher  j 
also  instruction  in  plain  Needlework. 

The  fee  for  the  Session  of  six  weeks  is  £3.  This 
fee  covers  the  expense  of  hoard,  lodging,  washing,  and 
medical  attendance. 

As  the  pupils  will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Dairy  they  will  be  required  to  bring  to  the  Institu- 
tion a serviceable  dress,  aprons,  &c.,  which  should  be 
of  plain  washing  material.  In  addition  to  their  dress, 
ic.,  Dairy  Pupils  muse  bring  four  towels,  a pair  of 
slippers,  hair  brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush,  and  other 
necessary  articles. 

Satisfactory  certificates  of  cliaracter  must  be  pro- 
duced ; also  a certificate  of  good  health  from  a medical 
practitioner. 

Eadi  student  who  deserves  it  will  receive  a certi- 
ficate, beating  testimony  to  general  conduct  and 
proficiency  in  studies. 

There  are  two  Sessions  of  six  weeks  each  in  the 
year. 


* Religiou$  instruction  is  nffordod  during  this  hour  on  Tuesdays. 

In  order  to  render  the  practical  training  of  the 
Students  as  efficient  as  possible,  they  are,  at  busy 
seasons  of  the  year  (such  as  Spring  and  Harvest), 
called  upon  to  give  more  time  to  Farm  business  than 
is  set  forth  above. 

Programme  of  Entrance  Coaipetitive  Exashnation 
FOR  Free  Agricultural  Pupils. 

Reading. — Any  passage  selected  in  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Lessons. 

IFriitng.— Candidates  are  expected  to  write  a legible 
hand  with  facility. 

Tested  by  writing  from  dictation  any 
passage  selected  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons. 
Grammar. — Parsing  sentences  in  Fourth  Book  of 
Lessons. 

Geography. — The  general  outlines  of  Mathematical 
and  Local  Geography. 

Ariihmetic. — Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound  Pro- 
portion, Practice,  and  Interest. 

Book-keeping— Board’s  Text  Book  on  the  subject. 
Mathematics— The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Euclid, 
and  the  Mensuration  of  Superficies. 

Agriculture.  -The  Agricultural  Text  Books  published 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

Sessions. 

Agricultural  Students. 

FT-om  1st  March  to  31st  October. 

National  Teachers. 

May  1st— A Six  Weeks’  Course. 

July  1st—  Do.,  Do. 

Seutember  1st — Do.,  Do. 

Female  Dairy  Students. 

From  7th  January  to  Febiuary  20th 

From  6th  November  to  December  20th. 


T'^I.  Creamery  Managers. — Creamery  manageis, 
or  xJersons  about  to  be  engaged  in  Creameries,  are 
admitted  to  a Session  of  five  weeks,  commencing  1st 
March.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Milk,  the  use  of  the  machines  and  implements  of  a 
Creamery,  the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  calves,  and  pigs, 
the  keeping  of  accounts  of  Creameries,  and  sucli  other 
subjects  as  the  Commissioners  may  determine.  The 
fee  for  the  Session  is  £3,  xiayable  in  advance. 


Greamery  Managers. 

March  Isb-A  Five  Weeks’  Course. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 
J.  C.  Taylor, 
M.  S.  Seymour, 
Office  of  National  Itducation, 
Marlboro’  Street,  Dublin. 


I Secretan-ies. 
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APPETOIX  A..  (3.) 

— Eetubn  showing  Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution,  Glasuevin,  from 

1881  to  1896. 


j PUPILS  ADaiTTED, 

1 

i Male  Agricultural  Pupils.  ! 

OheervaiioDS. 

Female 

National 

Creamery 

Free. 

Paying,  j 

I 

TptaJ. 

Dairy  Pupils. 

"ssr'- 

Kildare- 

Teachers, 

Manage 

! 

1881 

21 

12 

24 

76 

52 

1 

1882 

/ 25 
1 25  I 

18) 

len 

1 • 

n?} 

74 

i 

1883 

i 24 
1 25 

15  1 
17  f| 

i 

IS} 

70 

Is}" 

1884 

(25  1 

t 25  ; 

25) 
19  /' 

1 ’ 

IS} 

40 

78 

1 

}^}^« 

i 

( 

• G) 

Travelling  expenses 

1885 

25 

24 

49 

{20} 

96 

12  U9 

of  teacliers  paid 

1 

41  i 

for  period  1881 

(30  1 

1 

1 U 

to  1889  — di.s- 

188C 

21  ! 

17 

2 

40 

{ 13  MaleU4 

98 

17 

5 -28 

continued  after- 

(21  J 

1 

ll4  ) 

^ ward.s. 

1 23) 

1887 

25  1 

12 

1 

38 

{ 4 Us 

98 

21 

J 

' 4 >30 

1 18) 

1 

' 20  1 

1888 

25 

9 

2 

36 

|S}^» 

99  ' 

23 

1 

1 

10) 

5 V25 
10  1 

1889 

22 

i 21 

5 

48 

54 

168 

50 

1890 

25 

19 

44 

51 

153 

61 

1891 

21 

18 

39 

50 

96 

38 

' 8 

1892 

20 

15 

1 

, 36 

46 

100 

38 

i 10 

1893 

25 

18 

2 

45 

60 

97 

33 

' 4 

1894 

26 

16 

41 

70 

96 

32 

3 

1895 

24 

14 

38 

94 

. 100 

. 30 

9 

4 

1896 

24 

20 

3 

47 

94 

lOU 

30 

39 

15 

ilixpenses  ol  ^National 

Teachers  allowed 
■ this  year. 

(4.) 

Retuen  showing  the  subsequent  occupations  of  Pupils  who  attended  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution, 
Glasnevin,  from  1893  to  1885. 


Occupation. 

1393. 

189i. 

1395. 

Farming,  ..... 

19 

18 

15 

Creamery  Managers, 

4 

5 

7 

Clerks,  . . . 

4 

2 

1 

Stewards,  ..... 

3 

1 

2 

Surveyors.  ..... 

i 

Gardener,  . . . . 

1 

1 

Mill  Manager,  .... 

1 

Teachers,  ..... 

1 

i 

1 

Auctioneer, 

1 

Police,  ..... 

1 

1 

Emigrated,  ..... 

3 

2 

2 

Not  specified,  .... 

7 

9 

9 

Total,  .... 

43 

42 

38 

(5.) 

Prospectus  of  the  Munster  Model  Agricultural  and  Dairy  National  School,  Cork. 

This  Institution,  which  is.  within  three  miles  of 
Cork,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
to  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  school,  in  collecting  local 
funds,  and  in  applying  these  funds  to  objects  which 


they  think  best  calculated  to  promote  agricultural 
education  in  Munster. 

There  are  two  main  objects  of  the  institution  : — 

I.  The  instruction  and  training  of  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  others  in  the  best  modes  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  land. 

II.  The  instruction  of  the  daughters  of  farmers 
and  of  others  in  improved  modes  of  dairy 
management. 
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ginne  tlie  development  ot  the  creaineiy  system  in 
Ireland  a special  class  for  tlie  instruction  of  creamery 
manager.?,  or  persons  about  to  engage  in  creameries, 
has  been  instituted.  Tliis  class  is  held  in  the  winter 
season,  when  sucli  persons  can  more  easily  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction. 

Agricultural  School. 

On  the  fai'in  attached  to  the  school,  which  com- 
prises 126  acres,  experiments  are  carried  out  on  all 
.matters  of  practical  interest  in  agiicultiiral  work, 
such  as  the  use  of  manures,  cropping  of  land,  feeding 
of  cows  (both  summer  and  winter),  rearing  of  calves, 
itc. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  the  training  of  farmers’  sons 
embrace  instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
iv^ricultuie,  with  practical  demonstration  in  the  most 
ii|ipioved  means  and  appliances  used  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  general  management  of  land,  and  dairying 
in  all  its  branches. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  iI^pI'0^■ed  practical  husbandry,  they 
are  called  upon  to  take  part,  for  a limited  time,  in 
tlie  performance  of  every  farm  operation — the  feed- 
ing and  managenent  of  live  stock,  <Sic.  They  are 
also  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  a 
large  collection  of  improved  farm  implements  and 
machines. 

Instruction  is  also  imparted  in  tlie  general  branches 
<if  education,  including  fai’in  accounts,  land  survey- 
ing, levelling,  and  mapping,  Ac. 

Lectures  are  given  (1)  in  Agriculture  and  inNatura! 
Hi.story,  including  the  habits  of  parasites  and  insects 
which  injure  fai’in  ci’ops,  Ac.  ; (2)  in  Chemistry  ancl 
Geology  in  their  application  to  agriculture,  by  a 
clieuiist ; (3)  in  the  structure  and  diseases  of  farm 
animals,  by  a \'eterinary  surgeon. 

There  is  one  session  in  each  year  for  agricultural 
students,  from  July  20th  to  December  20th. 

The  fee  for  the  session  is  j£7.  payable  in  advance 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Non-resident  or  extern  students  are  admitted  on 
paying  a fee  of  £2  for  an  entire  session ; or  10s.  for 
each  separate  course  of  lectures  as  set  forth  above. 

At  the  end  of  each  session  the  students  are  ex- 
amined under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education. 

Residunt  or  Intern  Students.—  The  students  must 
possess  sufficient  literary  acquirements  to  enable 
them  to  profit  by.  the  lectures  of  tlie  various  profes- 
sors. Accordingly,  candidates  will  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  following  programme  ; — 
To  read  aud  spell  with  tolerable  correctness  the 
words  of  an  easy  lesson  and  explain  the 
meaning  j to  know  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
write  easy  sentences  from  dictation  ; to  write 
on  paper  a fair  hand  ; to  know  the  first  four 
rules  of  aritlimetic,  and  work  easy  sums  in 
tliem  ; to  know  the  general  outlines  of  the 
maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland. 

Each  candidate  must  submit  an  application  paper 
duly  signed  by  some  respectable  person  who  has 
known  him,  setting  forth  his  age — which  must  not 
be  under  seventeen  years — and  full  particulars  as  to 
the  school  or  schools  where  he  has  received  his  pre- 
vious education. 

Students  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  may 
enter  upon  a second  Term,  and  such  additional  sessions 
as  may  be  necessary  for  their  training. 

Any  student  who  shall  leave  of  his  own  free  will 
before  the  expiration  of  the  session,  or  who  shall  be 
removed  for  misconduct,  will  be  liable  to  forfeit  the 
fee  for  the  remainder  of  that  session. 

Students  are  required  to  provide  themselves,  on 
entering  the  institution,  with  two  suits  of  clothes  (a 
strong  working  suit  and  a Sunday  suit),  four  towels, 
two  night  shirts,  a pair  of  slippers,  a hair  brush  and 
comb,  tooth  brush,  and  other  necessary  articles. 


Candidate  seeking  admission  to  the  school  should  appenbix  a, 
either  have  had  the  smallpox  or  have  been  success- 
fully  vaccinated. 

Extern  Students. — Young  men  who  board  and 
lodge  at  their  own  expense  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  the  insti- 
tution on  tlie  following  terms  : — 

1.  That  wliile  at  the  institution  they  shall  be 

treated  in  every  way  like  the  resident  class. 

2.  That  they  attend  punctually,  with  the  intern 

students,  all  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
institution. 

3.  That  they  be  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regu- 

lations. 

4.  Tliat  each  shall  pay  in  advance  a fee  of  £2 

for  the  session,  or  10a  for  each  separate 
course  of  lectures. 

Dairy  Department. 

The  training  of  young  women  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  dairy  management  includes  ; — 

I.  Elementary  instruction  in  tlie  nature  of  food 
and  the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  and  in  the 
nature  of  milk  and  its  products. 

II.  Practical  demonstrations  in  tlie  most  approved 
systems  of  dairy  management. 

III.  Sucli  other  subjects  as  the  Commissioners  and 
Governors  of  Munster  Dairy  School  and 
Agricultural  Institution  may  determine. 

The  making  of  butter  is  carried  on  with  ordinary 
appliances  as  well  as  with  the  most  approved,  including 
practical  instruction  in  the  factory  system,  and  use  of 
the  separator. 

There  are  three  sessions,  or  terms,  of  two  months 
each  in  tlie  year,  viz.  : — 

1st  Session  commencing  first  Wednesday  in 
January. 

2nd  Session  commencing  second  Wednesday  in 
Mai-ch. 

3rd  Session  commencing  second  Wednesday  in 
hlay. 

The  fee  for  each  term  is  £3  3s.,  payable  in 
advance. 

Non-resident  or  extern  students  are  admitted  at  a 
fee  of  15s.  for  the  session. 

As  the  pupils  will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
dairy  they  will  be  required  to  briug  to  the  institu- 
tion a serviceable  dress,  aprons,  Ac.,  which  should 
be  of  plain  wasliing  material.  In  addition  to  their 
dresses,  Ac.,  dairy  pupils  must  bring  four  towels,  a 
pair  of  slippers,  hair  brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush  and 
other  necessary  articles. 

Some  respectable  person  must  certify  that  the 
applicant  is  of  good  moral  character.  She  must  pro- 
duce a medical  certificate  of  health  and  freedom  from 
any  cutaneous  disease. 

Each  student  who  deserves  it  will  receive  a 
certificate,  bearing  testimony  to  general  conduct  and 
proficiency  in  studies. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  scholarshijis  find  prizes  are  awarded 
to  the  most  meritorious  students. 

Three  scliolai-ships  are  offered  for  competition  at 
the  end  of  each  session,  and  will  be  awarded  on 
total  marks  of  over  75  per  cent,  gained  for 

1st. — Proficiency  as  tested  by  examination. 

2nd. — Butter  making. 

3rd. — General  dairy  business. 

4th. — Best  note-book. 

Other  jiupils  who  pass  creditably  in  those  aubjests, 
will  be  awarded  such  prizes  as  the  examiners  may 
recommend. 

N.B. — A scholarship  consists  of  a free  place, 
value  £3  3s.  Ocf.  for  one  session,  to  be  lield  within 
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APPENDIX  A„  twelve  months  from  date  of  examination.  Any 
pupil  remaining  two  sessions  within  twelve  months, 
and  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  will  be 
awarded  a diploma. 

P<mltry  and  Bees. — Instruction  will  also  be  given 
in  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  poultry,  and  in  bee- 
keeping. 

Cookery  and  i'mmy  CTrtsses.— Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Ladies’  Committee,  classes  are  held 
during  the  dairy  pupils’  term  for  instruction  in 
cookery  and  the  economical  management  of  food. 

Attendance  at  these  classes  is  not  compulsoi'y  and 
there  is  no  extra  fee.  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  term  according  to  proficiency.  They  consist 
of  cooking  utensils  to  the  value  of — first  class, 
Is.  6(f. ; second,  5s.  These  cooking  utensils  to  be 
selected  by  the  winner  of  the  prize.  These  prizes 
are  given  by  the  Ladies’  Committee,  who  also  give 
special  prizes  for  tidiness  and  needle-work. 

Members  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  visit  the 
school  regularly  during  the  dairy  j)upils’  term. 


H.  M.  n.  M. 

From  8 0 to  9 0 Breakfast  and  free  time. 

„ 9 0 to  10  0 Lecture ; explanation  and  ex- 

amination. 

,,10  0 to  1 0 P.Ji.  Practical  demonstrations  in 

dairy,  and  general  dairy 
business. 

„ 1 0 to  2 0 Dinner  and  free  time. 

,,  2 0 to  5 30  Part  in  dairy  and  part  domestic 

business,  alternately. 

„ 5 30  to  6 0 Take  part  in  milking  cows,  ic. 

,,  6 0 to  6 30  Dairy. 

„ 6 30  to  7 30  Supper  and  free  time. 

,,  7 30  to  8 30  Reading  on  subject  of  lecture, 

needlework. 

„ 8 30  to  9 0 Devotional  exercises  and  retire 

to  bed. 


SESSIONS. 


Creameby  Managers. 

Creamery  Managers,  or  persons  about  to  engage  in 
creameries  are  admitted  to  a session  of  five  weeks, 
commencing  November  1st.  Instruction  is  given  on 
the  chemistry  of  milk,  the  use  of  the  machines  and 
implements  of  a creamery,  the  feeding  of  milch  cows, 
calves,  and  pigs,  the  keeping  of  accounts  in  creameries, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  the  Commissioners  may 
determine. 

The  fee  for  the  session  is  £3,  payable  in  advance. 

Extern  students  are  admitted  i>t  a fee  of  £\. 

The  fees  named  above  rover  board,  lodging,  wash- 
ing. and  medical  attendance. 

In  every  case  of  contagious  disease  or  severe  ill- 
ness a student  will  be  sent  home,  or  to  a hospital 
approved  of  by  the  medical  attendant. 

Prosj'octus,  forms  of  application,  itc.,  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office, 
Marlboro’-street,  Dublin ; from  tlie  Superintendent, 
Munster  Agricultural  School,  Cork  ; L.  A.  Beamish, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  pro  tern,  to  the  Governors, 
Ashgrove,  Queenstown;  or  from  W.  B.  Lacy,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Governors,  15  South  Mall,  Cork. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Agricultor.al  School. 

H.  U.  H.  M. 

At  6 0 A.M.  Pupils  rise. 

From  6 0 to  6 30  Dress  aod  devotional  exercises. 

,,  6 30  to  8 0 Study. 

„ 8 0 to  8 30  Breakfast. 

„ 8 30  to  9 30  Agricultural  lecture. 

,,  9 30  to  2 0 p.M.  Take  part  in  the  practical 

business  of  the  farm. 

„ 2 0 to  3 0 Dinner  and  recreation. 

,,  3 0 to  7 0 Literary  instruction  every  day, 

Saturday  included. 

,,  7 0 to  8 0 Supper  and  free  time. 

„ 8 0 to  9 0 Study. 

„ 9 0 to  9 30  Devotional  exercises  and  retire 

to  bed. 

Dairy  School. 

H.  II.  H.  JI. 

At  6 0a.1i.  Pupils  rise. 

From  6 0 to  6 30  Dress,  &c.,  devotional  exercises. 

„ 6 30  to  7 0 Take  part  in  milking  cows,  &c. 

„ 7 0 to  7 30  In  dairy. 

,,  7 30  to  8 0 Make  up  beds  and  house 

business. 


Agricultural  Students. 

From  20th  July  to  20th  December. 

Creamery  Managers. 

November  1st. — A five  weeks'  course. 

Female  Dairy  Students. 

1st  Session  commencing  1st  AVednesday  in  January. 
2nd  ,,  j,  2nd  Wednesday  in  March, 

3rd  „ ,,  2nd  Wednesday  in  May. 


(6-) 

Munster  D-iURY  School  .and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Cork. 


Return  showing  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  from  1881  to  189G. 


pupils  admitted. 

Total 

Female 

Dairy 

Papils. 

A^icultuval 
Male  Pupils. 

Creamery 

Managers. 

Female 

1881 

39 

12 

51 

1882 

36 

17 

53 

1883 

54 

9 

63 

1884 

65 

8 

1885 

76 

7 

83 

1886 

89 

6 

95 

1887 

81 

8 

1888 

75 

6 

SI 

1889 

89 

7 

1890 

91 

14 

105  • 

1891 

93 

1892 

96 

14 

110  • 

1893 

98 

18 

lb 

116 

1894 

105 

21 

10 

1895 

109 

14 

13 

123 

1896 

110 

IS 

12 
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Lists  of  the  following  Classes  of  National  Schools  ; — 
I. — Agricultural  Training  Establishments. 


County.  1 

Name. 

Post  Town,  j 

Area  of  Farm. 

Dublin,  . 
Cork, 

Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution  and  Model  Farm, 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

1 Glasnevin, 
Cork, 

A.  R.  P. 

178  3 24 
126  3 17 

II. — School  Farms  in  Connexion  with  Board. 


1 Antiira, 

2 Armagh, 

3 Do., 

4 Do., 

5 Do., 

6 Do., 

7 Cavan, 

8 Do., 

9 Do., 


County. 

District 

No. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

16 

4271 

Taniokey, 

Do., 

19 

4325 

Driimbanagher, 

16 

12430 

Cormeen, 

13 

6997 

Monragh, 

5 

9660 

Bamesiuore,  . 

1 

4705 

Dunlewey, 

Fermanagh, 

13 

3861 

Can'ick, 

Londonderry, 

2 

8955 

Park, 

18 

Cormeen, 

Do., 

18 

7308 

Barratitoppv,  . 

15 

10178 

Benburb, 

15 

9286 

Parkauaur, 

Do., 

6 

8408 

Clare, 

51 

448 

Parteen, 

42 

10886 

Tubber, 

Do., 

45 

8241 

Scropui, 

59 

5700 

Cloukeen, 

59 

10703 

St.  Edmund’s, 

57 

7813 

Dirreendarragh, 

58 

6091 

Lansdowne, 

57 

8251 

Sneem, 

Do., 

57 

8349 

Ralliaskelligs, 

58 

11748 

Glanmore, 

62 

4467 

Killaeolla, 

49 

1830 

MulJmaliorna, 

48 

1710 

Glengan-ah,  . 

47 

5803 

Garryhill, 

49 

13420 

Clonmore, 

53 

6189 

Piltown, 

49 

5251 

"Woodstock,  . 

33 

931 

Ballinvallv,  . 

27 

13559 

Ballyroe, 

TVT..y», 

20 

13793 

Carragorra, 

20 

11141 

Killasser, 

21 

1412 

Doocastle, 

21 

10885 

Kinalfe, 

32 

5120 

Lehinuh, 

20 

5238 

Lisaniska, 

20 

6942 

Cari-owmore  Palmer,  . 

20 

11920 

Callow, 

21 

12520 

Newtownbrowne, 

Roscommon, 

28 

10218 

North  Yard,  . 

27 

12964 

BallymuiTay, 

12 

9669 

Doonflin, 

20 

4106 

Kilrusheiter, 

12 

10473 

Calrj, 

Do., 

12 

3138 

Ballacutranta, 

Killylea, 

Blaoklion, 

Donegal, 

Derrybeg, 

Lisbellaw,  Enniskillen,  . 
Park,  Derry, 

Monaghan, 

Scotstown, 

Benburb,  Moy,  . 
Dungannon, 

Castlederg, 

Limerick, 

Xnbber,  Gort, 
Mullough,Miltownma]bay, 
' Leap, 

Dunraanway, 

Kenmare, 

Do., 

Sneem,  . 

Cahirciveen, 

Kenmare, 

Briiree,  . 

Dnngarvan, 

Lismor^ 

Bagnalstown, 

Piltown, 

Do., 

Iiinistiogue, 

Delvin,  . 

■\Villiamstown,  Castlerea, 
Knockmore,  Foxford, 
Swinford, 

Bunninadden,  Ballymote, 
Swinford, 

Hollymount,  Mayo, 
Knockmore,  Foxford,  . 
Eatlilacken,  Ballina, 
Foxford, 

Kiltimagli, 

Strokestown, 

Ballymuvray,  Boscommon, 
Skreen,  Sligo, 

Templeboy,  Ballisodare, 
Burn,  Sligo, 

Dromard,  Ballisodare,  . 


III. School  Gardens  in  Connexion  with  Board. 


District 

No. 

Roll  No. 

School 

8a 

14563 

M'Kenna  Memorial, 

16 

9271 

Lisdruraohor, 

16 

13301 

Glenanne, 

16 

13813 

Tynan, 

16 

4960 

Poyntzpass, 

11 

10719 

Ardmore, 

23 

12064 

Cloncovid, 

24 

7142 

Doocarrick, 

24 

12312 

Darley, 

Larne. 

Markethill. 

Glenanne. 

Tynan. 

Poyntzpass. 

Lurgan. 

Loughduff. 

I Cootehill. 

I Do. 
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AfpENDisA.,  III. — School  Gaedens  in  Connexion  with  Board — continued. 


No. 

County. 

District 

No. 

Boll  No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

10 

Cavan, 

23 

11034 

Ballvliaise  Upper, 

Ballyhaise. 

11 

Do., 

23 

13458 

Larah,  . 

Stradone. 

12 

Do., 

23 

11590 

Arva  (2), 

Arva. 

13 

Do., 

28 

13203 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Gowna. 

14 

Donegal, 

6 

5230 

Convoy, 

Convoy,  Raphoe. 

15 

Do,, 

6 

9035 

Drumbeg, 

16 

Down, 

11 

11618 

Brookfield, 

Moira. 

17 

Do., 

11 

12891 

Maralin  Village, 

Maralin. 

Do., 

Magheraberry, 

Moira. 

19 

Do., 

19 

6642 

Windsor  Hill, 

Newry. 

20 

Do., 

19 

13681 

Glenlouglian, 

Kilkeel. 

21 

Londonderry, 

3 

12391 

Rallagli, 

Dungiven. 

22 

Do.,  • , 

3 

8531 

Articlave, 

Coleraine. 

23 

Do., 

3 

3750 

Bohill, 

Do. 

24 

Do., 

2a 

10S03 

Carmonev, 

Londonderry. 

25 

Do., 

2a 

7908 

Myroe, 

Do. 

26 

Do., 

7 

2606 

Ballynenagh, 

Moiieymore. 

27 

Do., 

7 

11607 

Ballinderry, 

Do. 

28 

Monaghan, 

23 

10934 

Rorau,  . 

Drimmully,  Clones. 

29 

Do., 

18 

5796 

Urcher, 

Ballibay, 

Momiglian. 

30 

Do., 

18 

10574 

Ballibay. 

31 

Do., 

24 

8015 

Sreenty, 

Shantonagh. 

32 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

9071 

Enniskillen  Model, 

Enniskillen. 

33 

Do., 

13 

10840 

Tempo,  . 

Tempo. 

34 

Tyrone, 

6 

9868 

Longhash, 

Gortin. 

35 

Do., 

6 

11825 

Garvagb, 

Do. 

36 

Do., 

14 

4719 

Augliadarragh,  . 

Auglier. 

37 

Tipperary, 

36 

3414 

Roscrea  P.L.U., 

Roscrea. 

38 

Do., 

43 

4075 

Moyglass, 

Killenaule. 

39 

Do., 

53 

1559 

Newtown  Anner, 

Clonmel. 

40 

Do.. 

43 

4924 

Noan,  . 

Thurles. 

41 

Do., 

53 

596 

Kilcash, 

Clonmel. 

42 

Cork, 

56 

1867 

Castlelvons, 

Fermov. 

43 

Do., 

58 

5567 

Adrigole, 

Bantrv. 

44 

i)o., 

60a 

12676 

Clogheen, 

Cathedral,  Cork. 

45 

Do., 

59 

1274 

Rossc.-u'bery  Convent,  . 

Rosscarbery. 

46 

Kerry, 

58 

1399 

Dauriis, 

Kenmare. 

47 

Do., 

57 

11313 

Portmagee, 

Portmagee,  Valencia  Is- 
land. 

48 

Do., 

57 

• 4463 

Masterguihy, 

Waterville. 

49 

Do., 

57 

-10045 

Loliar.  . 

Do. 

50 

Do., 

57 

9806 

Cahersivane, 

Do. 

51 

Do., 

39 

7660 

Beale,  . 

•Ballybunion, 

52 

Limerick, 

52 

7222 

Banogue, 

Groom. 

53 

Do., 

39 

10039 

Springmount, 

•Abbeyfeale. 

54 

Do., 

46 

14231 

hi  icker, 

Pallasgreen. 

55 

Carlow, 

47 

11347 

Kilgreany, 

Bagnalstown. 

56 

Dublin, 

30 

4660 

Portrane, 

Donabate. 

57 

Do., 

30 

11583 

St.  Andrew’s, 

Malahide. 

58 

Kilkenny, 

49 

11492 

Inistioge  (2), 

Thomaatown. 

59 

Do., 

49 

14187 

Kilmacow, 

Kilmacow. 

60 

41 

14583 

St.  Bridget's 

Tullamore. 

61 

Do., 

36 

5913 

Frankford  Convent, 

• Frankford. 

62 

Do., 

36 

11203 

St.  ivieran's, 

• Clareeu,  Parsonstowu. 

63 

Do., 

41 

8868 

Ballycowan, 

•Tullamore. 

64 

Longford, 

28 

1420 

Cloneen, 

Granard. 

65 

Wicklow, 

40 

11353 

Enniskerrv, 

Enniskerry. 

66 

Do., 

40 

1119 

Cuttlestown, 

Do. 

67 

Do., 

40- 

2276 

Arklow, 

Arklow. 

68 

Wexford, 

50 

13999 

Kdiiamanagh,  . 

Gorey. 

69 

Mayo, 

9576 

Crossmolina, 

Crossmolina. 

70 

Do., 

26 

1411 

Aglish, 

Loughcutra, 

Castlebar. 
Loughcutra,  Gort. 

72 

Do., 

27 

10786 

Farm, 

Ballymoe. 

73 

Do., 

32 

13659 

Bekan, 

Uallyliaunis. 

74 

Do., 

32 

11918 

Milltown, 

Milltown,  Tuam. 

75 

Sligo, 

12 

3337 

Tubbervunane, 

SkA’een. 

76 

Do., 

22 

12767 

Cloonloo, 

Boyle. 

77 

Do., 

22 

3767 

Ballymote, 

Ballymote. 

78  . 

Do., 

1414 

Gurtaloiigh, 

Ballinafad. 

79 

Do.,  . . . 

22 

10844 

Cloghogue, 

Do. 

80 

Do., 

22 

8013 

Coolbock, 

Riverstown. 

81 

Kildare, 

44 

12883 

Calverstown, 

Kilcullen. 

82 

Do., 

37 

13902 

Hewitson, 

Clane. 
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(8). 


^Returk  showing  Number  of  Pupils  Examined  on  School  Farms  and  School  Gardens. 


1880, 

1881, 

1882, 

1883, 

1884, 

1885, 

1886, 

1887, 

1888, 

1889, 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

1896, 


School  Farros- 


965 

884 

789 

688 


836 

820 

701 

690 

666 

667 

576 

641 


670 

428 

709 

.518 

633 

524 

665 

613' 

713 

693 

585 

607 

605 

581 

505 

548 

771 


325  I 

308  I 

257  ! 

249 

271 

366 

507 

■ 507  ■ 
610 
460 
437 
405 
546 
495 
543 
633 
1,097 


118 

160 

151 

255 

362 

390 

446 

348 

337 

321 

415 

419 

443 

516 

832 


(9). 


National  Education,  Ireland— Agricultural  Department. 


The  Conimissioners  of  National  Education  afford 
encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  in  all 
rural  National  Schools  by  awards  of  Results  Rees 
for  the  answering  of  pupil's  on  the  Agricultural  Text 
Books,  and  also  upon  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  exhibited  by  the  pupils  of  Schools  with  Farms 
and  of  Sclwols  with  Gardens  attached,  at  the  special 
examinations  held  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  thus  provided,  the  teachers 
of  these  Schools  with  Faims  and  Gardens  receive 


Managers  of  Creameries  and  others  are  received 
for  courses  of  instruction  in  Dairying  at  both  the 
Albert  Institution,  Glasnevin,  and  the  Munster  Insti- 
tution, Cork.  The  Admission  Fee  is  a sum  merely 
sufficient  to  cover  boarding  expenses.  , 

Results  Fees  are  payable  to  teachers  of  hi  ^lonai 
Schools  who  are  qualiBed  to  give  instruction  m Dairy- 
ing Poultry  Management,  and  Bee-keeping. 

Skilled  Female  Instructors  in  Dairy  Management 
sent  to  localities  in  which  their  services  in  giving 


of  these  Schools  with  Fai-ms  and  Gardens  receive  Sriectures  and  practical  demonstrations 

special  results  fees  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  ^ benefit  to  the  people. 


larms,  gardetis,  live  stock,  <tc. 

In  the  case  of  the  schools  with  faiTos,  payments 
are  made  to  the  pupils  of  Agricultural  Industrial 
Classes  for  assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farms. 
The  teachers  are  granted  gratuities  for  training  the 
Agricultural  Monitors  who  supeiwise  these  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  two  Agricultural  Training  Establish- 
ments—the  “ Albert,”  at  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  and  the 
“ Munster,”  at  Cork.  They  supply  instruction  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  most 
improved  methods  of  Dairying,  Gardening,  Cultivation 
of  Trees,  Poultry  Management,  &c. 

Twenty-five  free  studentships  in  the  Albert  Insti- 
tution are  offered  annually  to  youths  intended  for 


e likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  people. 

Skilled  Male  Dairy  Instructors  inspect  Creamenes 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  managers  and  of 
promoting  the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  and 
improved  methods  of  Dairying,  mclu^g  Butter- 
making, Cheese-making,  Analysis  of  Milk,  &o. 

The  detaUed  particulars  regarding  the  conditions 
and  regulations  affecting  these  several  provisions  tor 
extending  a knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Agriculture  and  of  kindred  branches  are  as 
follows  1 

I. 

Ordinary  National  Schools. 

Results  Fees  for  Teaching  the  Theory  op 
Agriculture. 


tution  are  offered  annually  to  youths  intended  for  AGBicoEiuni.. 

aBriciiltural  puismts,  tor  open  competition  throngliout  jy.  Oniss.— For  nnsmnng  inlelligentlj  on  tne 

♦Vr,  TEprh  st tifl piit shios  entitlc  tKc  succoss-  followins  subieets,  as  treated  in  Jrart  l.  oi 


UrSUl«5,IUr  ypCIl 

the  country'  These  studentships  entitle  the  success- 
ful candidates  to  eight  months’  board,  residence,  and 
instruction,  free  of  cost. 

Paying  pupils  are  received  both  at  the  Albert  and 


following  subjects,  as  treated  in  Part  I.  of 
“Introduction  to  Practical  Farming  : 
Cultivation  of  Land,  of  Root  Crops,  of 
Grain  Crops,  of  Flax,  and  of  Grasses, 


Pavinff  pupils  are  received  both  at  the  Albert  and  Gram  Crops,  oi  ^lax,  ana  > 

iheMunst.rE.tnHmhments.tre,7  mod^^^^^^^^^^  V*.  OnoJ-In  .dd.t.o. 


The  Commissioners  encoiu-age  the  attendance  (in 
residence)  at  the  Albert  Institution  of  masters  of 
rural  National  Schools  for  courses  of  six  weeks  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  Teachers  may  qualify  at 
these  courses  for  certificates  to  earn  special  fees  for 
practical  agricultural  instniction  of  then-  pupils  on 
the  School  farms  or  gardens ; and  those  who  teach  m 
Schools  to  which  farms  or  gardens  are  not  attached 
may  also  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  the  subject  as  set  forth  in  the  text  books.  There 
is  no  charge  for  maintenance  of  National  School 
Masters  whilst  resident,  and  actual  Travelling  Ex- 
penses (Third  Class  Rail)  are  allowed. 

* Reprinted  f 


scribed  for  Fourth  Class,  for  answering 
intelligently  on  the  following  subjects,  as 
treated  in  Part  il.  of  “ Introduction  to 
Practical  Farming”  : Manuring  and  Ma- 
nures; Rotation  Cropping;  Gardenmg 
(including  flowers  and  fruits), 

V2  Class. — In  addition  to  the  Courses  pre- 
scribed for  preceding  Classes,  for  answer- 
ing intelligently  on  the  following  subjects, 
as  treated  in  Part  UL  of  “ Introduction 
to  Practical  Farming”  ■.  Live  Stock  (in- 
cluding horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swme, 
poultry,  and  beesj, 

Agriciltaral  Teaching,”  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  NaUonal  Education^  ^ 
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appe^iza.,  VI.  Class,  First  Examination. — In  addition  s.  d. 
— to  the  Courses  prescribed  for  preceding 

Classes,  for  answering  intelligently  on  the 
following  subjects,  as  treated  in  Part  IV. 
of  “ Introduction  to  rracticcd  Farming  ” : 

Tlie  Dairy ; Farm  Animals ; Food  of 
Farm  Animals ; Agricultural  Implements ; 
Grasses,  their  varieties  and  qualities,  . 5 0 

VI.  Class,  Second  Examination. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  Coiu-ses  prescribed  for  pre- 
ceding Classes,  for  answering  intelligently 
on  the  following  subjects,  as  treated  in 
Part  V.  of  " IntA'oduction  to  Practical 
Farming  ” : Land  Drainage  ; Irrigation  ; 
Reclamation  • Farm  Fences ; Pests  of  the 
Farm,  . . . . .50 

II. 

Schools  with  Farms  attached. 

The  Schools  must  have  farms  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  and  introducing  approved  systems 
of  tillage  and  husbandry.  It  is  expected  that  tlie 
general  appearance  of  the  School  (and  of  the  Teacher’s 
residence,  if  any  provided)  will  he  characterised  by 
neatness  and  order. 

A teacher  appointed  to  conduct  a National  School 
with  a Farm  attached,  must  possess  a Certificate  of 
attendance  at  a course  of  agricultural  instruction  at 
the  Albert  Institution;  or  a Certificate  of  competency 
from  some  other  authority,  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  as  a condition  of  pay- 
ment of  the  Special  Agricultural  Fees. 

Section  (a). 

Theory  of  Aoriculture. 

Same  Scale  of  Results  Fees  as  foe  Ordinary 
National  Schools 
(see  above). 

Section  (6). 

.ScAi-K  of  Fees  for  PRAcriCAL  Proficiency  of  Pupils 
as  tested  on  the  School  Farm. 

IV.  Class. — For  a knowledge  of  the  cultiva-  s.  d. 
tion  of  the  ordinary  farm  and  garden 
crops,  and  for  an  intelligent  explanation, 
on  the  farm,  of  the  course  of  rotation 
cropping;  the  preparation  of  the  ground — 
tillage,  manuring,  and  subsequent  works 
of  cultivation  ; sowing  ; thinning  ; keep- 
ing down  weeds  ; the  harvesting  of  grain 
and  green  crops ; the  cultivation  of  flax  ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  grass  and  manage- 
ment of  meadows,  . .40 

VI.  Class. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  garden 
crops,  and  for  an  intelligent  exjilanation, 
in  the  garden,  of  all  operations  necessary 
for  growing  garden  crojis,  including  the 
preparation  of  ground  for  gardens ; the 
cultivation  of  gi'ound,  manuring,  and 
different  methods  of  raising  garden  crops ; 
the  management  of  farmyard  manure ; 
and  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  5 0 

V^.  Class. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  for  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  points  of 
live  stock,  the  indications  of  milking 
qualities  in  cows,  and  the  fattening  quali- 
ties in  the  animals  of  the  farm,  and  also 
for  a fair  knowledge  of  the  implements  of 
the  farm,  of  the  rearing  of  young  animals, 
of  the  feeding  and  treatment  of  the 
animals  of  the  farm,  and  of  poultry,  . 5 0 

VI.  Class. — 1st  Examination. — In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  for  intelligent  answering 
upon  dairying ; the  food  of  farm  animals ; 
agricultural  implements;  and  varieties  of 
grasses,  . . , , .50 


VI.  Class. — 2nd  Examination — For  increased  s.  d 
proficiency  in  the  foregoing,  with  extended 
examination ; intelligent  answeiing  upon 
land  drainage,  and  the  signs  of  wetness  in 
land,  with  general  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  drainage  should  be  done ; 
irrigation ; farm  fences  ; farm  pests,  . 5 Q 


Section  (c). 

Additional  Awards  for  Well-managed  School 
Farms. 

1.  For  the  management  of  the  farm,  includ-  s.  d. 

ing  the  course  of  cropping,  the  mode  of 
cultivation  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
crops,  • . . . . 60  0 

2.  For  the  management  of  home-made  manure, 

taking  into  account,  from  the  sanitary  as 
well  as  practical  points  of  view,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  manure  heap,  the  wav  the 
manure  is  preserved,  and  the  quantity  of 
it  produced  and  available,  . . 20  0 

3.  Foi-  live  stock,  taking  into  account  the 

quality  of  the  animals,  their  suitableness 
for  the  holding,  and  the  mode  of  manag- 
ing them,  . . . . 30  0 

4.  For  farm  offices,  tlieir  cleanliness,  good 

state  of  repair,  and  suitableness,  . 20  0 

5.  For  the  cottage  garden,  its  appearance  and 

metliod  of  enclosure,  the  suitableness  of 
the  system  of  cultivation  to  the  wants 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  productiveness 
of  the  crops,  . . . . 30  0 

Notes. 

The  Results  Fees  for  Section  (a)  of  the  foregoing 
Programmes  are  }>aid  on  the  report  of  the  District  In- 
spector, a copy  of  whose  marks  will  be  sent  to  the 
Agricultural  Superintendent  for  his  information.  The 
Agricultural  Superintendent  will  give  further  exami- 
nation should  he  deem  such  exjiedieut,  in  literary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  the  classes  fail  to  pass 
satisfactorily  in  Section  (a),  fees  for  Sections  (b)  and 
(c)  may  be  withheld. 

Examinations  under  Sections  (6)  and  (c)  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Agricnltuial  Superintendent  or  such 
other  officer  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Every  pupil  who  comes  forward  for  examination 
must  have  made  one  hundred  attendances  in  the 
school  during  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  examination  in 
Section  (o). 

As  a general  rule,  about  half  an  hour  per  day  must 
be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  puj)ils  in  the 
course  of  Practical  Agriculture ; or,  if  j>referrecl,  the 
instruction  on  the  farm  may  be  given  for  three  hours 
on  Saturdays.  PupOs,  however,  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  during  school  hours,  excejit,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  at  the  time  for  recreation. 

If  no  practical  instruction  is  given  on  the  farm  no 
fees  are  payable  under  Sections  (b)  or  (c). 

The  fees  accruing  under  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  are 
payable  only  to  the  Teacher  who  conducts  the  practical 
instruction,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  farm. 

At  all  the  examinations  in  Section  (b)  the  pupiis 
should  show  that  they  can  apply  the  theoretical 
matter  of  the  book  to  the  practical  work  of  the  farm, 
and  the  teacher  should  have  constantly  before  his 
mind  tliat  tlie  School  Farm  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
illustrate  in  practice  what  the  book  teaches. 

Where  girls  are  taught  Practical  Agriculture  on 
School  Farms,  a female  of  mature  age  should  be  pre- 
sent dining  instmetion. 

The  School  Farm,  where  pi-acticable,  shall  contain 
not  less  than  three  statute  acres. 
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Agricultural  Industrial  Classes. 

The  Af'i-icultural  Industrial  Class  is  to  be  composed 
of  Boys  enrolled  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  classes  at  the 
•commencement  of  the  results  year ; but  no  pupil  is  to  , 
be  included  who  has  not  made  at  least  100  attendances  , 
-within  the  preceding  results  period. 

For  every  fivt  pupils  thus  qualified  the  Teacher, 
■with  the  concurrence  of  the  Manager,  may  select  one, 
who  must  be  enrolled  in  the  sixth  class,  to  act  as 
A-'i-icultural  Monitor  (Male),  subject  to  the  approval 
of^tlie  Agricultural  Superintendent  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  next  visit  to  the  school. 

The  number  of  Agricultural  Monitors  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  in  any  school ; and  not  more  than  two  such 
Monitors  can  be  recognized  if  the  urea  of  the  farm  is 
less  than  three  statute  acres.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Agricultural  Monitor  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  Teacher  in  respect  to  the  work  upon  which  the 
pupils  may  be  engaged. 

The  Agricultural  Monitors  are  to  be  selected  as 
soon  as  pi-acticable  after  the  commencement  of  the 
results  year.  Should  an  Agricultural  Monitor  resign, 
or  should  his  services  be  dispensed  with,  on  account  of 
•want  of  diligence,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason,  a 
successor  may  be  appointed,  witli  the  approval  of  the 
A"iicultural  Superintendent,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  names  of  the  Pupils  selected  for  Agricultural 
Monitorships  should  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners  • 
as  soon  as  the  appointments  have  been  made. 

The  Industrial  Class  is  to  be  engaged,  as  a rule,  at 
farm  work  upon  three  days  of  the  week  for  one  hour- 
each  dav  {outside  school  hours,  or,  if  convenient,  partly 
daring  recreation  time) ; or,  if  preferi-ed,  the  three 
hours’  work  may  take  place  on  Saturday.  The  time 
for  working  upon  the  farm  should  be  at  seasons  most 
auit-ible  for  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  Agriculture, 
and  should  occupy  about  twenty  weeks  in  the  results 
year. 

A sufficient  supply  of  the  ordinary  hand  imple- 
ments of  modern  approved  construction  (spades,  forks, 
hoes,  &c.),  must  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dustrial Class  upon  the  Farm. 

The  Agricultural  Monitors  will  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  id.  per  hour,  and  the  ordinary  pupils  at  the  rate  of 
■2d.  per  hour  ; but  no  A aricultwral  Monitor  or  pupil 
can  receive  payment  for  more  than  twenty  weeks  within 
the  results  year. 

A Note  Hook  must  be  kept  by  each  Agricultural 
Monitor  and  pupil.  This  book  should  contain  a daily 
entry  of  the  time  spent  at  the  farm  work,  and  also  a 
weekly  entry  of  the  amount  earned.  It  should  also 
contain  a brief  daily  record  in  respect  to  the  F;mm 
business  (weather  observations,  cropping,  harvesting, 
.sales  and  purchases,  cattle,  ic.)  The  Note  Book 
should  be  checked  and  signed  by  the  Teacher.  A 
General  Attendance  Book  for  the  Industrial  Class 
must  be  kept  by  the  Teacher.* 

The  payment  of  the  Agricultural  Class  may  be 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  Local  Funds, 
either  weekly  or  at  other  convenient  intervals.  The 
amount  so  paid  will  be  recouped  by  the  Commissioners 
upon  receipt  irom  the  Manager,  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter,  of  a Labour  List  giving  names  of  pupils  and 
Monitors,  with  the  sum  earned  by  each,  and  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  payment  opposite  the  item.  The 
list  should  be  signed  by  the  Teacher  at  foot,  and 
certified  by  the  Manager. 

A gratuity  of  Two  Pounds  is  payable  to  the 
Teacher  for  each  Agricultural  Monitorship,  provided 
the  Agricultural  yuperintendent  recommends  this 
award  in  the  annual  results  report  on  the  school,  in 
respect  of  the  answering  of  the  Agricultural  Monitor 
at  the  annual  examination,  and  tlie  circumstances  of 
his  employment  generally.  (This  payment  is  irre- 
spective of  the  Agricultural  Results  Fees.) 


Schools  with  Gardens  attached. 

The  Gardens  must  be  situated  near  National 
Schools,  must  exhibit  satisfactory  specimens  of  garden 
culture,  and  must  be  used  efl'ectively  by  the  Teacher 
for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Cottage 
Gardening.  It  is  expected  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  schoolhouse  (and  of  the  Teacher  s 
residence,  if  any  provided)  will  be  characterised  by 
neatness  and  order. 

Section  (a). 

Theory  of  Agriculture. 

Same  Scale  of  Results  Fees  as  for  Ordinary 
National  Schools  (see  page  51). 


Scale  of  Payment  for  Practical  Proficiency  of 
Pupils,  as  tested  on  the  School  Garden. 

IV.  Class. For  a practical  knowledge  of  the  s.  d. 

use  of  the  ordinary  implements  — the 
spade,  fork,  hoe,  rake ; and  for  an  intelli- 
gent explanation  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground ; manuring ; disposal  of  garden 
refuse,  either  as  tood  for  animals  or  as 
compost  manure ; mode  of  sowing  the 
ordinary  garden  seeds  ; planting  and 
care  of  the  common  garden  vegetables ; 
metliods  of  keeping  down  weeds,  . .40 

V'.  Class.— Jn  addition  to  the  foregoing,  for 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower,  peas, 
beans,  ODions,  parsnips,  carrots,  rhubarb, 
celery,  lettuce,  seakale,  spinach,  with  an 
intelligent  exjilanation  of  the  operations 
necessary  for  the  growing  of  the  crops  ; 
seed-beds,  hot-beds;  succession  of  crops 
in  the  garden;  rotation  cropping ; manage- 
ment of  farmyard  manure,  and  application 
of  artificial  manure,  • • • .50 

V’,  Class,— In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  for 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  management 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  vegetables,  flowers,  as 
to  situation,  soil,  &c.  ; planting,  pruning 
(branches,  roots),  training,  pottiug,  water- 
ing, &c. ; care  of  the  ordinary  garden 

flowers annuals,  biennials,  perennials, 

bulbs;  plants  propagated  by  seeds,  cut- 
tings, layers,  division  of  the  roots ; graft- 
ing budding.  A practical  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  Swine  luid  Poultry 
when  kept  at  School  Gardens,  . _ • 5 0 

VI.  Class.  • -First  Examination. — In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  for  a pi-actical  knowledge 
of  the  levelling  and  drainage  of  ground, 
-•trenching,  sub-soiling ; flowers  and  shrubs 
for  window  gardening  ; protection  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  during  Winter; 
climbing  plants  for  walls,  he. ; plants  for 
rockeries ; laying  out  of  gardens,  including 
flower-beds,  gai-den-paths,  and  borders  ; 
garden  hiidges  ; insect  and  other  peats,  . 5 0 

VI  Class Second  Examination. — A critical 

’ examination  in  the  preceding  Programmes,  5 0 

Section  (c). 

Additional  Awards  for  Well-managed 
“School  Gardens.” 

1.  For  the  Cottage  Garden,  its  appearance  and 
method  of  enclosure,  the  suitableness  of 
its  management  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  productiveness  of  the  crops, . 20  0 


* The  necessary  Bools  and  printed  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Educalic 
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APPEOTix  A.,  2.  For  Pigs,  Poultry,  or  other  Live  Stock,  of  a $.  d. 

■-  proper  descriptiou,  if  well  kept ; for  the 

mode  of  preserving  the  manure  made  from 
them  ; for  the  Offices — their  suitableness 
and  condition,  . . . . . 10  0 

Notes. 

Examinations  in  all  three  Sections  of  the  foregoing 
programme  are  conducted  by  the  District  Inspector. 

If  the  classes  fail  to  pass  satisfactorily  in  Section  {a), 
fees  for  Section  (b)  and  (c)  may  be  withheld. 

Every  pupil  who  is  presented  for  examination  must 
have  made  one  hundred  attendances  in  the  School 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  examination. 

As  a general  rule,  about  half  an  hour  a day  must 
be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the 
course  of  Practical  Gardening ; or,  if  preferred,  the 
instruction  maybe  given  for  three  hours  on  Saturdays. 
Pupils  are  not  to  be  employed  on  the  School  Garden 
during  school  hours,  except  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Teacher,  during  the  time  for  recreation. 

If  no  practical  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  no 
fees  are  payable  under  Sections  (6)  and  (c). 

The  fees  accruing  under  Sections  (6)  and  (c)  are 
payable  only  to  the  Teacher  who  gives  the  practical 
instruction,  and  is  in  chai-ge  of  the  garden. 

Girls  are  eligible  to  earn  fees  on  the  same  conditions 
as  boys. 

IV. 

Albeet  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 
Glasnevin. 

This  Establishment  is  designed  to  supply  instruc- 
tion ; — 

(a.)  In  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture  to 
the  sons  of  farmers,  to  National  School 
Teachers,  and  others. 

(6.)  In  the  most  improved  systems  of  Dairying 
anil  Dairy  Management  to  suitable 
students. 

The  Training  Institution. — The  Training  Insti- 
tution is  situated  on  the  farm.  The  buildings  comprise 
dormitories,  dining-hall,  lecture  and  school-rooms, 
museum,  library,  and  laboratory ; also  an  extensive 
range  of  farm  offices  and  dairies  fitted  up  with  im- 
proved machinery  and  implements. 

The  Farms  and  Gardens,  containing  about  180 
statute  acres,  are  situated  about  three  miles  North  of 
Dublin,  and  one  mile  from  the  Village  of  Glas- 
nevin. 

An  area  of  five  acres  (statute)  is  allocated  as  a 
Spade  Labour  Farm,  with  the  view  of  exliibiting  the 
most  approved  system  of  cultivating  small  farms  in 
Ireland. 

An  area  of  twenty  acres  has  been  set  apart  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  a system  of  Farm  management 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Farmers  whose  hold- 
ings are  large  enough  to  give  employment  to  one  or 
two  horses. 

In  order  that  the  Students  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  horticulture  and 
fruit  cultivation,  about  three  statute  acres  are  set  apart 
and  cultivated  as  a kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  garden. 
There  are  also  a small  conservatory  and  peach  bouse, 
a vinery,  <kc. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  land  is  farmed  as  a 
large  farm. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  affording  to  the  agri- 
cultural students  as  lai’ge,  an  amount  of  information 
as  nossibie  upon  every  branch  of  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, including  dairy  husbandry — the  fattening  of 
cattle — the  breeding  and  rearing  of  the  different 
kinds  of  live  stock — the  various  operations  in  field 


and  garden  culture,  and  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  soil.  The  students  are  called  upon  to  take 
part,  for  a limited  time,  in  the  performance  of  every 
farm  operation — the  feeding  and  management  of  live 
stock,  &c.  They  are  also  made  practically  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  improved  farm  implements  and 
machines,  and  receive  instruction  in  Handicraft  and 
Smithwork. 

Lectures  are  given  in — 

(1)  Scientific  Agriculture  and  Natural  History, 
including  the  habits  of  parasites  and  insects 
which  injure  fai-m  crops,  &c. ; 

(2)  Chemistry  and  Geology,  in  their  application 
to  Agriculture ; 

(3)  The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  Farm  animals ; 

(4)  Botany — scientific  and  practical ; 

(5)  Practical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

Instruction  is  also  imparted  in  farm  accounts,  land 

surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping,  tfcc. 

Six  classes  of  Students  are  admitted  : — 

(1) . — Free  Intern  Students,  admitted  by  com- 
petitive examination.  They  are  boaided,  lodged,  and 
instructed,  at  the  public  expense. 

Travelling  expenses  of  students  to  the  Institution 
are  not  paid. 

The  free  places  are  open  to  all  well-conducted  youn" 
men  throughout  the  country.  Intending  Candidates 
should  make  application  for  nomination  to  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector  of  National  Schools  early  in  December 
in  each  year. 

Some  respectable  person  must  certify  (1)  that  the 
candidate’s  age  is  not  under  17  years;  (2)  that  he 
posse.sses  the  necessary  health  and  physical  capacity 
for  farming ; and  (3)  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character, 
and  possesses  the  required  literary  attainments,  in- 
dustrial habits  and  tastes. 

The  young  men  nominated  for  competition  are  re- 
quired to  attend  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
specified  in  the  following  Programme,  held  in  their 
respective  districts,  in  January  of  each  year : 

Readhig. — Any  passage  selected  in  the  Fifth  Book 

Writing. — To  write  a legible  han<l  with  facility. 

Spelling. — Tested  by  writing  from  dictation  any 
passage  selected  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons. 

Grammar. — Parsing  sentences  in  Fourth  Book  of 
Lessons. 

Geography.— TDxa  general  outlines  of  Mathematical 
and  Local  Geogi-aphy. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  Practice,  and  Interest. 

Book-keeping. — The  Board’s  Text  Book  on  the 
subject. 

Mathematics. — The  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Euclid,  and  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces. 

Agriculture. — The  Introduction  to  Practical  Fsirni- 
ing,  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

(2) .— Payis-g  Intern  Students  (Fee  ^£15  for  eight- 

months’  maintenance  and  instruction March  to 

October). 

They  must  possess  sufficient  literary  acquirements- 
to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  various 
Professors.  Accordingly,  candidates  will  be  required 
to  read  and  spell  with  tolerable  correctness  the  words 
of  an  easy  lesson  and  explain  the  meaning ; to  know 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  write  easy  sentences  from 
dictation  ; to  write  on  paper  a fair  iiand  ; to  know 
the  first  four  rules  of  aritlimetic,  and  work  easy  sums 
in  them  ; to  know  the  general  outlines  of  the  Maps  of 
the  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland. 

Each  candidate  must  submit  an  application  paper 
duly  signed  by  some  respectable  person  who  has  known 
him,  setting  forth  his  age— which  must  not  be  under 
17  years— and  full  particulars  as  to  the  school  or 
schools  where  he  received  his  previous  education. 
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/3s ExTEnx  Students  (Fee  £i  for  a Session  of 

eight  months— March  to  October).— Young  men  who 
board  and  lodge  at  their  own  expense  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  also  permitted  to  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution. 

(4) . -Teachers  (Three  Sessions  of  six  weeks — 

pj.ge^ Teachers  of  National  Schools,  especially  of 

schools  with  farms  or  gardens  attached,  or  Teachers 
who  may  expect  to  get  land  for  a small  farm,  or  a 
warden,  and  who  are  effective  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  are  selected  for  a course  of  insti'uction  in  the 
practice  and  science  of  agriculture. 

During  the  attendance  of  a Teacher  at  the  Albert 
Institution  salary  and  results  fees  will  be  allowed  to 
him  for  the  period,  provided  that  (a)  his  school  is  kept 
open  by  an  assistant  or  other  eomj)etent  person,  or 
(b)  it  is  closed  by  the  Maiiager  for  the  ordinary  vaca- 
tion during  such  period.  In  the  latter  case  the  limit 
of  vacation  within  the  year  would  he  extended  by  a . 
fortnight. 

Actual  Travelling  Expenses  (Third  Class  Rail)  are 
allowed. 

(5) .— Dairy  Students  (Fem.ales).  (Fee,  £3  for 
Session  of  six  weeks — two  Sessions  each  year).  Ad- 
mitted for  instruction  in  Dairy  management.  They 
are  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
matron. 

The  course  of  training  embraces — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  feeding 
cows,  calves,  and  pigs  ; the  treatment  of 
milk  and  its  products  ; and  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry. 

(5.)  The  practice  of  Dairywork.  The  making 
of  butter  and  cheese  in  large  and  small 
dairies,  with  improved  machinery  and 
implemenfs  as  well  as  by  ordinary  ap- 
pliances. 

(c.)  Such  other  subjects  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, including  needlework,  cookery, 
(SiC. 

The  Admission  Fee  covers  the  expense  of  board, 
lodging,  washing,  and  medical  attendance. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  Sessions, 
and  Certificates  awarded  to  deserving  stmlents. 

(6.)  Creamery  Managers.  (Fee,  £3  for  Interns, 
XI  for  Extems,  for  Session.)  Young  men  employed 
in,  or  about  to  be  employed  in.  creameries  are  ad- 
mitted for  a five  weeks’  course  of  instruction  in 
Dairying,  whicli  begins  on  1st  March  each  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces ; — 

(a.)  Dairy  Science,  including  the  Analysis  of 
Milkj 

Buttermaking  and  Cheesemaking. 

(6.)  The  preservation  of  the  health  and  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle. 

(c.)  Practical  Dairywork. 

(cf.)  Theory  and  Practice-of  Book-keeping  and 
Accounts. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  close 
of  the  Session,  Certificates  will  be  granted  on  the 
following  conditions ; — 

(a.)  That  the  student  has  attended  the  full 
course ; passed  a satisfactory  examination  in 
general  dairy  practice ; and  shown  pro- 
ficiency in  the  management  of  appliances 
for  making  butter  and  cheese. 

(6.)  Tliat  a favourable  report  has  been  received 
from  the  Creamery  Inspector  upon  the 
creamery  with  which  the  student  is  con- 
nected in  respect  of  cleanliness,  tidiness, 
and  efficient  working. 


V. 

Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Cork. 

Local  Governors  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  and  their  officers  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  which  supplies 
instruction — 

(a.)  To  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others  in  the 
best  modes  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  land. 

(6.)  To  the  daughters  of  farmers  and  to  others 
in  improved  modes  of  dairy  management. 

On  the  farm  attached  to  the  school,  which  com- 
prises 126  acres,  experiments  are  carried  out  in 
matters  of  practical  interest  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, such  as  the  use  of  manures,  cropping  of  land, 
feeding  of  cattle  (both  summer  and  winter),  rearing 
of  calves,  &c. 

The  arrangements  for  the  training  of  agricultural 
students  embrace  instruction  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  with  demonstration  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  cultivation  of  land,  and  in 
dairying  in  all  its  branches. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  become  fully 
acquainted  with  improved  practical  husbandry,  they 
are  called  upon  to  take  part,  for  a limited  time,  in 
the  performance  of  every  farm  operation — the  feed- 
ing and  management  of  live  stock,  &c.  They  are, 
also,  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  a 
large  collection  of  improved  farm  implements  and 
machines. 

Lectures  are  given  in — 

(1)  Scientific  agriculture  and  Natural  History, 

including  the  habits  of  parasites  and  insects 
■which  injure  farm  crops,  &c.'; 

(2)  Chemistry  and  geology,  in  their  application 

to  agriculture ; 

(3)  The  structure  and  diseases  of  farm  animals ; 

(4)  Practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Instruction  is  also  imparted  in  farm  accounts,  land 
surveying,  levelling  and  mapping,  &c. 

Six  classes  of  students  are  admitted  : — 

(1) . Intern  Students  are  admitted  on  payment 

of  a fee  of  X7  for  a Session  of  five  months. 

(2) . Extern  Students  are  charged  a fee  of  X2 

for  a Session  of  five  months ; or  lOs.  tor  each  separate 
course  of  lectures  as  set  forth  above. 

(3) . Dairy  Students  (Females)  Interns — Fee, 

£3  3s.  for  Session  of  two  months — three  Sessions 
each  year. 

(4) . — Dairy  Students  (Females)  Extern  are 
admitted  at  a fee  of  15s.  for  the  session  of  two 
months. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  making  of  butter  with 
ordinary  appliances  as  well  as  with  the  most 
approved,  including  practical  instruction  in  the 
factory  system,  and  use  of  the  separator. 

The  training  of  young  women  in  dairy  manage- 
ment includes ; — 

(a.)  Elementary  instruction  in  the  nature  of 
food,  aud  the  feeding  of  milch  cows ; and  in 
the  nature  of  milk  aud  its  products. 

(6.)  Practical  demoustritions  in  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  dairy  management. 

(c.)  Such  other  subjects  as  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Governors  may  determine. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  scholarships  and  prizes  are  awarded 
to  the  most  meritorious  students.  A scholarship 
consists  of  a free  place,  value  £3  3s.  for  one  session, 
to  be  held  witliin  twelve  months  from  date  of  ex- 
amination. Any  pupil  remaining  two  sessions  within 
twelve  months,  and  passing  the  prescribed  examina- 
tion, will  be  awarded  a diploma. 
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APPENDIX  A.,  Instruction  will  also  te  given  in  the  rearing  and 
_£l  feeding  of  poultry,  and  bee-keeping. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  a Ladies’  Committee, 
classes  are  held  during  the  dairy  pupils’  term  for  in- 
struction in  cookery,  and  the  economical  management 
of  food. 

Attendance  at  these  classes  is  not  compulsory,  and 
there  is  no  extra  fee.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  term  according  to  their 
proficiency. 

(5)  and  (6). — Creameiiy  Managers  (Fee,  £3  for 
session  for  Interns — £1  for  Externs). — Young  men 
employed  in,  or  about  to  be  employed  in,  creameries 
are  admitted  for  a five  weeks’  course  of  instruction. 
I'he  course  will  include : — 

(a.)  Dairy  science,  including  the  analysis  of 
milk ; buttermaking  and  clieesemaking. 

(5.)  The  jireservation  of  the  health  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cattle. 

(e.)  Practical  dairywork. 

(cf.)  Theory  and  practice  of  book-keeping  and 
accounts. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  fi-oin  the  close 
of  the  session,  certificates  will  be  granted  on  the 
following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  That  the  student  has  attended  the  full 
course ; passed  a satisfactory  examination  in 
general  dairy  practice ; and  shown  pro- 
ficiency in  the  management  of  appliances 
for  making  butter  and  cheese. 

(6.)  That  a favourable  Report  has  been  received 
from  the  Creamery  Inspector  upon  the 
creameiy  witli  which  the  student  is  con- 
nected in  respect  of  cleanliness,  tidiness, 
and  efficient  working. 

VI. 

Schools  in  which  Fees  for  Dairying  may 
BE  Paid. 

In  any  National  School  to  which  a dairy  is  attached 
having  a command  of  a sufficient  supply  of  milk  and 
proper  appliances,  approved  of  by  the  Agricultural 
Superintendent,  dairying  may  be  recognised  as  an 
approved  extra  branch,  and  a fee  of  5s.  be  paid  for 
each  pupil  of  the  fifth  class  or  above  passing  in  the 
prescribed  course,  the  usual  condition,  as  to  attend- 
ances, itc.,  being  complied  with.  Only  one  fee  is 
payable  for  the  same  pupil.  The  person  giving  the 
instruction  in  this  branch  must  hold  a certificate  of 
competency  therein.  The  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes the  theory  and  practice  of  dairy  management, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  Dairying  as  treated  in  the  text  books  sanc- 

tioned by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  ; 

(b)  A knowledge  of  the  use  of  dairy  implements, 

and  of  dealing  with  the  products  of  the  dairy; 

(c)  Butter  making. 

VII. 

Schools  in  which  Fees  for  the  Management 
OF  Poultry  may  be  Paid. 

In  any  National  School  to  which  a poultry  vard  is 
attached,  and  made  use  of  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils.  Poultry  Management  may  be 
recognised  as  an  approved  extra  branch,  and  a fee  of 
5s.  he  paid  for  each  pupil  of  the  fifth  class,  or  above, 
passing  in  the  prescribed  course  : the  usual  conditions 
as  to  attendances,  &c.,  being  comjjlied  with.  Only 
one  fee  is  payable  for  the  same  pupil. 

The  following  is  the  progi’amme  for  examination : — 

I’owl. — Breeds  divided  into  two  classes — sitting 
and  non-sitting  varieties — names  and  descriptions  of 
varieties.  Management  of  fowl — qualities  in  eggs. 
Feeding  as  influencing  egg  production.  Rearing  and 
fattening  of  chickens. 


Turkeys. — Varieties — rearing,  feeding,  manage- 
ment, and  fattening. 

Geese. — Varieties — rearing,  feeding,  management, 
and  fattening. 

Ducks. — Varieties — rearing,  feeding,  management 
an<I  fattening. 

Preparing  the  different  kinds  of  poultry  foi- 
marketing. 


VIII. 

Schools  in  which  P’res  for  Bee-Keeping 
may  be  Paid. 

The  Commissioners  recognise  the  teaching  of  Bee 
Culture  as  a Collage  Induslry,  with  a single  fee  of  5s,, 
payable  for  each  j)upil  of  the  fifth  class  or  above 
passing  in  the  prescribed  course. 

The  instruction  given  must  be  practical  and  efficient, 
and  the  usual  conditions  as  to  attendances,  &c.,  are  to 
be  fulfilled  to  secure  payment  of  fees. 

As  regards  the  use  of  handbooks  for  teaching  the 
theoretical  part  of  this  branch,  the  managers  ot  the 
schools  may  select  any  handbook  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  provided  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  approved  of  by  them.  For  tlie  present 
the  Commissioners  have  ajiproved  of  the  following 
Books  for  Instruction  and  Examination  in  Bee- 
keeping : — “Stepping-stones  to  Bee-keeping  ’’(Gillies) ; 
“ Modern  Bee-keeping — A Handbook  for  Cottagers ; ” 
“The  British  Bee-keepers’  Guide  Book." 

The  programme  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — 

Natural  History  (elementary)  of  the  Honey  Bee.. 
The  working  bee,  the  drone,  and  the  queen  ; char- 
acteristics and  functions  of  each.  Various  classes  of 
hives ; points  to  he  considered  in  the  selection  of  the 
hive  j management  in  hives.  Production  of  honey  ; 
wax  ; honey  made  on  sections, — on  frames ; the  taking 
of  honey  from  varieties  of  hives.  Swarming — manage- 
ment of  swarms,  uniting  of  swarms,  artificial  swarm- 
ing. Management  of  the  queen  hee.  Provisions, 
adopted  by  bees  for  producing  and  rearing  working 
bees  and  queen  bees.  Artificial  feeding.  Diseases, 
and  preventive  treatment. 

IX. 

Itinerant  Dairy  Instruction. 

(а)  Skilled  Instructresses  are  sent  from  the  Albert 
and  Munster  Establishments  to  places  where  tlieir 
services  are  required.  Tlie  following  conditions  are, 
as  a rule,  to  be  complied  with  : — 

1.  Tlint  a small  local  Committee  shall  be  fanned,  who  will 

provide,  free  of  cost,  a .suitable  building,  such  as  scliooi- 
liouse,  barn,  or  dairy,  where  praclicni  instruction  can  be- 
efficientiy  given. 

2.  That  a sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  and  means  of  heating 

same  wili  be  available. 

.8.  Tbata  suHicient  quautity  of  miik  or  cream  will  be  avail.iblc. 

4.  Tlint  all  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  make  known 

throughout  the  district  the  intended  holding  of  the  Dairy 
Classes,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  senure  the  attendance 
of  good  I'liisses  of  students. 

5.  Tliat  an  active  woman  will  be  engaged  by  the  local  Com- 

mittee to  attend  the  Instructress  during  classes,  for 
washing  the  Dairy  utensils. 

6.  That  in  each  district,  where  practicable,  a Committee  of 

ladies ‘hail  be  formed  : these  ladies  to  have  a care  over 
the  classes,  and  see  that  suitable  lodgings  for  the  Instruc- 
tress are  provided. 

The  Application  for  the  services  of  Dairy  Instruc- 
tresses is  to  be  signed  by  at  least  six  Farmer.s  wlio 
shall  undertalce  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  conditions. 

The  Dairy  Instructresses  may  also  be  sent  to  any 
district  upon  an  application  to  be  signed  by  at  least 
six  Farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Dairies, 
pointing  out  mistakes,  and  suggesting  improvements, 
and  making  butter  with  the  utensils,  or  other  simple 
appliances  found  available. 

(б)  There  are  also  Male  Dairy  Instructors,  who 
visit  Creameries.  <bc.,  and  make  suggestions  as  to 
improved  methods  of  Dairying,  Butter-making,  itc, 
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X. 

^School  Farms  and  Gardens— Leases  by  Limited 

Owners also  Loans  from  Board  of  Public 

Works. 

Under  the  Leases  for  Schools  (Ireland)  Acbof  1881, 
a limited  owner  has  the  power  to  make  a lease  of 
' rt  of  his  lands,  not  exceeding  a Statute  Acre  in 
extent,  for  a site  for  a School  or  Schools  and  a play- 
.ti-ounci  or  other  accommodation  therewith,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  900  years,  and  not  less  than  99 
years,  at  a nominal  rent. 


Under  an  Act  of  1884  (47  & 48  Vic.,  chap.  22)>.  ai-pe^ix  a, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  may  — 
make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any  person  m 
the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  a farm  not  exceed- 
ing • 25  acres  in  extent,  connected  with  a non-vested 
National  School  or  Training  College,  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  Agricultural  instruction.  Such  loans 
are  only  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education.  The  loans  must 
be  repaid  at  the  rateof  £5  yearly  (principal  andinterest 
included)  for  every  .£100  borrowed,  and  the  repay- 
ments are  to  be  made  for  35  years. 


xr. 


Memokanotm  put  in  by  Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework  under  the  Board  of 
Nationai.  Education  in  Ireland  (see  her  Evidence,  First  Report,  pp.  61  to  70). 

“Alternative  Scheme,” 

two\  to  others.  This  permission  would  be  welcomed 
by  some  Convent  Schools  where  there  is  a marked 
difference  in  the  social  standing  of  pupils,  such  as  not 
(infrequently  occurs  in  country  towns. 


Proposed  Revision  of  the 

I beg  to  submit  a short  memo,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Alternative  Scheme. 

^ I am  of  opinion  that  the  following  alterations  in 
its  provisions  would  decidedly  tend  to  make  the 
Scheme  more  popular. 

ji’irst. — Giving  schools  the  option  of  taking  up 
only  one  industrial  subject  (besides  the  obligatory 
plai^n  needlework)  and  substituting  arithmetic  for  the 
subject  thus  dropped.  When  this  is  done  the  time 
allotted  to  needlework  need  not  he  more  one 

and  a half  hours  daily.  When  only  one  subject  is 
tlms  taken,  I should  consider  it  judicious  to  limit  the 
tencher’s  choice  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Class  A,  in  order 
to  secure  that  a useful  one  should  be  selected.  I 
would  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  in 
cases  where  a lace-making  industry  is  carried  on  in 
the  district  about,  a scbuol,  and  the  teacher,  under- 
standing the  subject,  is  desirous  to  teach  ii. 

5ficonrf.— Giving  schools  attended  by  a large  Sixth 
Class  the  option  of  teaching  the  old  literary  pro- 
gramme to  some  of  the  pupils  and  the  Alternative 
Scheme  (either  with  one  industrial  subject  or  with 


Third.— revision  of  the  Programme  by  the 
striking  out  of  a number  of  subjects,  either  not 
taught  or  taught  in  an  indifferent  manner,  and  the 
retention  of  those  only  which  are  likely  to  confer 
solid  benefit  upon  the  pupils  instructed  in  them.  The 
latter  I judge  to  be— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  .5,  Class  A,  and 
1,  2,  3,  Class  B.  The  is.sue  of  a syllabus  containing 
precise  information  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  various  branches  expected  from  pupils 
of  first  and  of  second  year  would  also  tend  to  the  sim- 
plification of  the  Scheme. 

These  modifications  and  arrangements  would,  I 
think,  go  far  to  remove  the  objections  urged  agamsc 
the  Scheme  as  it  now  stands. 


M.  Prendergast, 
Directress  of  Needlework. 


XII. 

Mbioeasdum  put  in  by  Miss  A.  M.  Kesn^ 

Education  in  Irel-AND  (see  her  Evidence,  First  Report,  pp.  /I  to  tsi;. 

I Hints  as  to  the  Extension  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Higher  Classes. 

extended  in  the  higher  classes,  to  the  making  of 
woollen,  straw,  or  rush  mats.  . , , ^i. 

4.  The  proficiency  in  handwork  acquired  by  the 
Kindergarten  pupils  should  be  utilized  iu  the  higher 


1.  The  drawing  learned  in  the  Kindergarten  i _ 
he  utilized  in  Fourth  and  higher  classes, in  the  designing 
of  patterns  for  embroidery,  crewel  work,  wall  paper,  etc. 

2.  The  basket-making  learned  in  Second  class  mighc 
be  extended  to  the  making  (where  material  is  con- 
venient) of  baskets,  chairs,  etc. 

3.  The  paper-weaving  of  Second  Class  could  be 


Classes,  lu  the  production  of  hammered  brass 
leather  work,  and  in  fishing  districts  of  fishing  nets, 
andjenseys,  etc. 


II.  Kindergarten  Programme. 
Infant  Class. 

1.  Second  gift  (Form.) 

2.  Tliird  gift  (Building.) 

3.  Stick-laying  (Preparation  for  drawing.) 

4.  Physical  drill. 

First  Class. 

1.  Fourth  gift  (Building.) 

2.  Dra^ving  on  chequered  slates. 

3.  Tablet  laying. 

4.  Physical  drill. 

♦ THa  Programme 


-Boys’  School.* 

Second  Class. 

1.  Fifth  gift  (Building.) 

2.  Drawing  on  chequered  paper. 

3.  Basket  or  net-making. 

4.  Physical  drOl. 

Third  Class. 

1.  Sixth  gift  (Building.) 

2.  Freehand  drawing. 

3.  Modelling  in  clav. 

4.  Elementary  designing  of  patterns. 

5.  Phj'sical  drill. 

luit  boys  of  any  age  in  the  different  classes. 


HI.  Modifications  of  Boys’ Programme  so  as  to  suit  Girls’ Classes. 

1.  In  addition  to  requirements  for  infant  Boys,  3.  Simple  ssTcirls'^^^^^’ 

ball  and  bead  lessons  udght  lie  added  for  Girls,  for  Second  and  Third  Class  Giiis. 

2.  Perforating  ]>atterns  for  embroidery  might  be 

added  to  programme  for  Fiist  Class  Girls.  ^ 
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XIII. 

MrMORANDUM  put  in  by  Miss  M.  Daly,  Professor  of  Kindergarten,  &e.,in  Baggot-street  TrainingCollege 
Dublin.  (See  her  Evidence,  First  Report,  pp.  91-94).  ° ’ 

Extension  of  the  Kindekgaeten  System  in  National  Schools. 


All  Teachers  to  be  trained  in  Kinderyarlen. 

To  apply  the  system  successfully,  all  teachers,  male 
and  female,  should  be  trained  in  Kindergarten 
principles  and  method.s;  the  value  of  these  rests 
partly  in  the  fact  that  they  are  useful,  not  alone  in 
infant  school  teaching,  but  in  developing  improved 
educational  methods  in  all  schools. 

Opportunities  to  be  afforded  to  Teachers  for  learning 
system. 

At  least  one  member  of  every  existing  school  staff 
should  be  qualified  to  teach  Kindergarten ; the  new 
programme  provides,  that  in  future  all  female  teachers 
be  examined  in  this  subject  as  part  of  the  usual 
training  course.  Teachers  already  trained,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  Kindergarten,  should  be 
afforded  opportunities  of  learning  the  system  by- 
instruction  from  competent  teachers  at  important 
centres. 

Funds  to  start  Kindergarten. 

When  necessary,  grants,  proportional  to  size  of 
school,  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
suitable  material  for  teaching  purposes  ; and  the  fees 
for  teaching  Kindergarten  might  be  increased  to 
secuz’e  more  attention  to  it. 


Classification  of  pupils. 

The  classification  of  pupils  should  be  left,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  teacher’s  discretion : the  present 
system  of  grouping  infants  according  to  ages  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  children  vary  considerably  in  their 
rates  of  mental  progress. 

Inspection. 

Individual  examination  ought  to  be  replaced,  in  all 
infant  schools  and  junior  cla.sses,  by  class  examina- 
tion and  observation  of  methods. 

Continuity  of  work  essential. — Kindergarten  to  be 
compulsory. 

The  teaching  of  Kindergarten  should  not  be 
allowed,  as  at  present,  to  cease  with  purely  infant 
•school  instruction.  Much  of  the  work  is  suited  to 
junior  classes  of  senior  schools,  and  continuity  being 
an  important  factor  in  true  education,  it  i.s  essenti^ 
that  jnipiLs  be  led  gradually  from  the  simple  object 
teaching  of  the  Kindergarten,  to  the  more  abstract 
work  ot  the  higher  classes.  V ery  often  Kindergarten 
ceases  at  the  period  of  a child's  education  when  it 
becomes  most  valuable,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory  till  the  children  have  reached  the  standard 
now  prescribed  for  Third  Class.  By  this  stage  the 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten  teaching  should  be  so 
grafted  on  to  the  ordinary  school-work,  that  the 
transition  of  the  pupil  to  .such  work  is  tlie  naturid 
outcome  of  the  previous  method  of  . instruction.  I 
assume  that,  as  at  present,  Kindergarten  shall  he 
taught  conjointly  with  ordinary  elementary  subjects, 
and  not  exclusively,  as  in  purely  Froebelian  systems. 


Occupations  selected  for  extension. 

The  particular  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten 
that  I consider  most  suitable  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  transition  classes  from  infant  to  senior  schools 
are : — 

Drawing,  paper  folding,  cutting  and  weaving 
modelling,  pricking  and  sewing,  object  lessons,  in 
selecting  these  I was  guided  by  considering  whicli 
were  most  likely. 

(a.)  To  preserve  and  develop  the  habit  of 
intelligent  observation  and  the  manual  dexterity 
that  proper  Kindergarten  training  engenders,  and 
which 

(b.)  Will  help  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  the 
usual  educational  subjects  ; and 

(c.)  Will  in  after  time  aid  in  technical  work. 

The  manner  in  which  occupations  may  be  used  to 
effect  these  ends  is  a subject  somewhat  outside  the 
matter  of  this  paper,  but  as  typical  illustrations  I 
submit  the  following  suggestions  : — 

Drawing. 

By  making  Kindergarten  compulsory  in  the  lower 
classes,  we  avoid  the  fault  now  prevalent  of  allow- 
ing the  teaching  in  this  subject  to  lapse  for  a 
period  before  taking  it  up  and  beginning  on  completely 
different  methods  in  third  class.  Drawing  sliould  be 
continuously  taught  from  the  simple  Kindergarten 
work,  with  chequered  squares,  to  advanced  freehand, 
geometrical  and  outline  drawing  of  the  highest  class! 
The  pupils  should  be  led  by  carefully  graded  exercise.s 
to  discard  the  mechanical  aid  of  square.s  and  iinc.s, 
to  represent  the  outlines  of  simple  forms  from  the 
actual  object  before  them.  Tlie  elements  of  geo- 
metrical forms  can  be  easily  learned  in  conjunction 
with  the  tablet  la3dng  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  the 
representation  of  these  by  drawing  is  a comparatively 
simple  step  which  lay.s  a good  foundation  for  practical 
geometry. 

Paper  folding,  cutting,  aivl  weaving. 

Extensions  of  these  occupations  may  be  usefully 
employed  to  aid  the  teaching  of  cutting  out  in  girls’ 
schools,  while  they  are  valuable  in  themselve.s  in 
cultivating  habits  of  neatness  and  manual  dexterity. 

Pricking  and  sewing. 

Paper  sewing  and  embroidery  to  be  replaced  by 
same  occupations  in  woven  goods.  Paper  weaving 
might  be  used  to  illustrate  a first  lesson  in  darning. 

Modelling. 

Modelling  could  be  used  largely  in  connection  with 
drawing,  geography,  and  object  lessons. 

Object  Lessons. 

The  object  lessons  of  the  infant  school  should  be 
continued,  and  develop  into  lessons  suitable  to  progress 
of  pupil. 
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Letter  on  Sloyd  and  Kindergarten  Occupations  in  the  Elementary  School. 
By  F.  lilARDLET,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Londonderry, 

25th  February,  1897. 

Gentlemen,— Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant  in  which  you  remind  me  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  14th  September,  1895,  enclosing  a copy 
of  Mr.  Struther’s  iteport  on  the  above  subject,  and 
inviting  my  observations  on  that  report,  I beg  now 
to  submit  the  few  remarks  I have  to  make  on  the 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  dexterity  of  hand 
which  the  word  “ Sloyd  ” implies,  can  only  be  ac- 
quired in  youth,  and  the  point  to  be  considered  iii 
ho«-  far,  and  how  the  Kindergarten  system  obtaining 
in  the  infant  schools  can  be  continued  duidng  the 
school-life  of  the  pupil,  without  injuriously  alfecting 
liis  legitimate  progress  in  all  those  subjects  required 
and  prescribed  in  an  elementary  school. 

I believe  it  is  conceded  by  those  having  most  ex- 
perience, a boy  who  has  been  well  taught  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten department  of  an  infant  school,  Icams  to 
write  sooner  a good  hand,  and  to  be  more  generally  apt 
to  get  on  quicker  in  the  other  branches,  than  one  not  so 
hronght  up.  I mention  writing  first  as  more  or  less 
kindred  to  drawing,  which  in  one  form  or  another  is 
Tiractised  in  all  the  infant  schools  where  Kindergarten 
is  taught,  as  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  exercised  in  both, 
and  it  is  in  this  extension  of  the  practice  I look  for 
its  more  valuable  results.  The  use  of  the  rule  >yad 
compasses  in  working  out  the  exercises  in  practical 
geometry,  given  in  every  work  on  mensuration,  would 
lie  a course  of  valuable  practical  instruction,  and 
after  this,  the  exercises  set  forth  in  Bawle’s  Practical 
Geometry,  or  Burchett’s,  might  be  gone  tlirough.  On 
the  occasion  of  ray  last  vacation  I visited  a school  in 
Harrowgate  in  which  the  Sloyd  system  was  taught, 
and  found  a good  deal  was  done  at  first  in  the  matter 
of  practical  geometry.  The  pupils,  after  completing 


a set  of  exercises  in  plane  practical  geometry,  drew 
the  figures  of  the  tetrahedron,  pyramid,  cone,  &c.,  on 
cardboard  paper,  then  half  slit  the  paper  on  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  surfaces,  and  then  neatly  made 
up  a set  of  the  regular  solid  figures  by  gluing  the 
edges  with  an  overlapping  slip  of  coloured  paper.  I 
also  saw  some  wood  carving  done;  neatness  and 
thorough  exactness  in  every  detail  were  insisted 
upon,  and  it  struck  me  as  a very  thorough  training 
of  both  hand  and  eye,  without  much  interfering  with 
the  school  work. 

I thoroughlyagreewith  the  remark  in  Mr.Struthers 
Report : — “ Most  emphatically  it  is  not  desirable  that 
trades  should  be  taught  in  schools,  but  we  may  at  least 
secure  such  a well-balanced  development  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  pupils  as  shall  place  them  in  a po.sition  of 
substantially  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their 
life-work  when  they  leave  school.” 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  Kindergarten,  as  practised  in  our  schools,  to 
tlie  more  grown  departments  in  connexion  with  them, 
by  utilizing  their  “handiness”  in  drawing;  to  the 
practical  geometry  and  cardboard  work  before  de- 
scribed, and  where  special  interest  and  taste  were 
manifested  in  the  case  of  individuals  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  classes,  as  the  interest  in  the  occu- 
pation spread,  to  the  working  in  wood— knowledge 
of  liouse-painting,  glazing,  and  generally  such  small 
repairs  as  can  commonly  he  done  by  a “ handy  ’ 
man. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Eardlby, 

Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education. 


XV. 

Memorandum  by  F.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


A former  system  of  Science  Teaching  u 
In  the  year  1854  Dr.  Clarke  was  appointed  Lecturer 
on  Physical  and  Applied  Science  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  (Ireland).  For  years  pre- 
•vdously,  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  in  the  habit,  while 
District  Inspector  of  Schools,  of  lecturing  on  these 
subjects  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Clonmel 
Model  School.  He  had  an  excellent  private  collection 
of  apparatus  and  diagrams  for  illustrating  these 
lectures  which,  generally  speaking,  embraced  what  is 
now  known  as  Physiograpliy,  and  included  what  was 
then  known  as  “Knowledge  of  Common  Things.” 
Shortly  after  Dr,  Clarke’s  aiipointment  as  Lecturer, 

1 was  appointed  his  assistant.  His  course  embraced 
Science,  not  merely  theoretical.  After  leaving 
Clonmel,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  Newry,  and  here 
he  might  be  said  to  commence  his  career  under  the 
terms  of  his  new  appointment,  which  prescribed  that 
he  should  give  a set  of  lectures  in  each  of  the  Board’s 
Model  Schools  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  those 
schools,  and  to  such  teachers  in  the  surrounding 
schools  as  could  attend  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 
The  Commissioners  had  given  him  authority  to 
purchase  for  each  Model  School  visited  and  lectured 
in  by  him,  apparatus  to  the  cost  of  .£10  or  £15  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  following  subjects  : — 
Chemistry. — Air  and  water,  coal  gas,  carbonic  acid 
gasjthomiucralacids — sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric — 
salts,  chemical  combination ; more  common  elementary 
bodies. 


dcr  the  Board  of  National  Eddc-ation. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. — General  laws  of 
liquids  and  gases— pressure,  difi’usion,  pumps— sypliou, 
hydraulic  ram,  hydraulic  press,  specific  gravity,  water 
wheels. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. — The  general  laws ; 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena;  mariner’s  compass; 
telegraph  ; protection  of  buildings ; electro-magnetism  ; 
solenoids,  batteries. 

Light  and  Sound. — The  general  laws,  as  illustrated 
by  experiment ; explanation  of  rainbow,  echoes. 

Mechanics. — Properties  of  matter  ; mechanical 
powers  ; relation  of  cause  and  effect ; construction  of 
a watch,  and  of  a striking  clock  : centre  of  gravity  ; 
parallelogram  of  forces  ; laws  of  falling  bodies. 

Geology. — Sedimentary  and  intrusive  rocks — se- 
quence ; recognition  of  order  of  superposition. 

The  above  is  a brief  outline  of  the  subjects  embraced 
in  the  course  of  lectures  which  lasted  from  three  to 
four  months,  and  continued  daily  during  that  period. 
There  were  three  lectures  eadi  day  generally  given  in 
this  order  ;— First  lecture  from  7 to  8 in  the  morning  ; 
second,  12  to  1 ; and  the  third  from  3 to  4.  On 
Saturdays  the  students  accompanied  Dr.  Clarke  in  visits 
to  objects  of  scientific  or  industrial  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Thus,in  Newry,  one  Saturday  was  spent  in 
viewing  the  granite  quarries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  where  a recently-appointed  manager  had  intro- 
duced a syphon  for  drainage  purposes,  and  saving  the 
companv  a very  considerable  expenditure  in  pumping ; 
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another  Saturday  was  spent  in  Bessbrook,  where  the 
action  of  a turbine  was  explained,  and  where  was 
shown  for  the  lii'st  time  the  {?reat  advantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  expansive  steam  engines.  'I'he 
laws  of  heat  and  their  application  received  very  full 
treatment  at  his  hands,  and  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
working  models — sometimes  sectional — the  students 
acquired  a vivid  and  permanent  impression  of  the 
subjects  taught.  The  Locomotive  Steam  Engine 
in  the  same  way  was  tiroroughly  explained,  with  an 
occasional  biographical  notice  of  the  ingenious  men 
who  perfected  the  machine. 

On  one  occasion  a railway  Irip  to  Lisburn  and 
Holywood  was  organised,  to  see  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Richardson  at  the  former,  where  the  bleaching 
process  was  explained,  and  at  the  latter  to  show  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  Cultra.  On  another  occasion 
a tri])  was  given  to  Carrickmacross  to  see  the  deposit 
of  g\’psum  near  that  town,  and  to  notice  the  effect  of 
lain  water  on  the  limestone  in  producing  caverns  and 
subterranean  streams.  In  every  case,  the  teaching 
was  directed  to  the  explanation  of  natural  existing 
things — phenotiiinal  or  usual  to  the  indu.strial 
processes — such  as  tanning,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
weaving,  &c.,  and  the  mechanicnl  and  chemical 
processes  involved.  Before  the  termination  of  his 


course  of  lectures,  Dr.  Clarke  took  care  to  see  that 
the  teacher  who  was  to  continue  the  instruction  in 
the  subject  was  competent  to  handle  tlic  simple 
apparatus  which  was  left  behind,  to  keep  it  in  order  • 
and  lie  was  particularly  enjoinsrl  to  bo  careful  in 
such  chemical  experiments  as  e.xploding  a small 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  so  that  no  injury 
could  arise.  After  leaving  Newry.  Dr.  Clarke  pro- 
ceeded to  Galway,  where  new  objects  presented 
themselves,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  pajier  and  the 
production  of  iodine  frojn  kelp,  which  were  there 
esn  ied  on.  There  was  an  excursion  to  Spiddalf  where 
a lead  mine  wa^  then  in  work.  1 mention  these 
insbmees  to  show  how  thoroughly  practical  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  was — the  subject  of  the  lecture  not 
alone  being  illustrated  by  class-room  experiment,  but 
by  reference  to  industrial  processes  carried  on  in 
everyday  life. 

F.  Eardley, 

Head  Inspector. 

27th  April,  1897. 

To  W,  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.,  j.p., 

Commissioner  of  National  Education, 

Ireland. 


XVI. 

Memokanduji  by  Mr.  James  Feehan,  Head  Master,  Model  School,  Sligo. 
Memoranda  of  Lectures  on  Physical  .Science,  delivered  in  the  Board’s  Model  Schools, 
by  E.  S.  Clarke,  m.d.,  m.ili.a.,  and  his  Assistants. 


Dr.  Clarke,  when  Inspector  of  the  Clonmel  School 
District  in  1849,  gave  Saturday  lectures  to  the 
p'lpil  teachers,  aih-aneed  pupils,  and  surrounding 
National  teachers,  on  the  Physical  Sciences,  illus- 
trated by  a set  of  apparatus,  his  own  pri^^ate 
property. 

About  1854  Dr,  Clarke  was  sent  out  to  lecture  in 
the  Model  Schools  (with  increased  apparatus  and 
diagrams  arranged  and  produced  under  his  own 
supervision),  and  to  establish  the  teaching  of  Physical 
Science  in  different  centres,  with  the  aid  of  two 
assistants.  He  remained  about  two  months  in  eacli 
)dace,  his  lectures  being  attended  by  the  school 
staff,  the  advanced  pupils,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  subject  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  his  trained  ex -assistants.  Mr.  Eardley,  now 
Head  Inspector,  was  his  first  assistant,  followed  by 
James  Morris,  long  out  of  the  service,  Charles 
Morris,  late  Head  Master  at  Enniskillen,  ■whom  I 
replaced,  being  then  an  assistant  in  Coleraine.  I 
remained  with  Dr.  Clarke  during  1858  and  1859, 
assi.sting  him  in  his  lectures  to  the  teachers  training 
in  Marlborough-street  and  in  several  of  the  provincial 
Model  Schools.  Returning  to  Coleraine,  I taught 
the  subjects  in  addition  to  my  ordinary  work  as 
school  assistant  there,  and  in  Ballymoney  and 
Ballymena. 

The  brunches  dealt  with  in  those  days  were  : 

Practical  Mechanics,  so  us  to  explain  the  applica- 
tion of  the  powers  in  every-day  liie,  without  trigono- 
metrical and  abstruse  formula  ; applications  of  the 
Mechanical  Powers  as  well,  illustrated  by  Models  and 
.lolinston's  Diagrams ; calculations  of  their  effective 
results.  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Hydro, 
dynamics,  using  the  aforesaid  diagi'ams,  supplemented, 
as  basis.  A coui-se  of  elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 


illustrated  by  experiments.  Acoustics.  Light  and 
Heat.  The  idteam-engine.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  tko. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  aim  in  his  lectures  was  to  make  them 
of  practical  significance,  selecting  those  subjects 
which  loc.il  circumstances  rendered  mo.st  suitable. 

Quoting  from  his  report  on  the  Clonmel  lectures, 
he  suggests,  ‘that  in  large  towns  might  be  taught 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Chemistry, 
as  applied  to  the  Arts  j in  rui'al  districts,  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Geology; 
in  mining  districts,  Practical  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy” ; and  in  after  years  he  curried  out  this  idea  as 
far  as  possible.  Thus,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
processes  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  were  explained 
and  experimented  on;  in  the  West  Dublin  Model 
Sehool,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  old  silk  industry, 
he  gave  lectures,  practically  illustrated,  on  the  manu- 
facture and  dyeing  of  textile  fabiics,  makiug  of 
mirrors,  electrotyping,  plating,  and  gilding. 

At  the  Inchicore  Railway  Model  School  he  had 
night  classes  for  the  artisans  attending  the  works, 
at  which  he  treated  of  Mechanics,  Heat  and  the 
Steam-engine,  Telegraphy  ; in  Ballymoney  Agricul- 
tural Model  School  he  dealt  with  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  in  their  applications  to  the  soil. 

James  Feehan,  Head  Muster, 

Model  School,  Sligo. 

27th  April,  1897. 

To, 

W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  National  Education. 
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XVII. 

MEifOltANDUM  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bevis,  Director  of  Manual  and  Hand  and  Eye  Training  to  the 
Birmingham  School  Board. 

BIKMINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Cost  of  Manqal  Training., 


Cost  or  Hand  and  Eye  Training. 

Stanclrirda  1 to  i inclusive. 


Siilary  of  Director  tor  foi 
Toolsl  Standard ' 


Oil.  last  12  years,  per  year,  por  child, 
ifi.  2<f.  la  st  14  years,  per  year,  per  chile 
3».  last  9 years,  per  year,  per  child, 
per  yea ‘ 


Total  cost  per  child  for  tpiii  y ears,  . 
jPiobalileGiant  per  child  lor  four  years,  . 

Balance  to  he  made  up  per  child  tor  four  yoai 


Cost  of  M,inual  Training. 
Standard  o and  6'. 

Salary  of  Director,  per  hoy,  . . . . . 

Instruetor, 

44  per  cent,  interest  on  Sinking  i'’nnd.  Building  £400,  i 

Tools,  £2  oti.  pci- set,  last  ten  years,  per  hoy , 

Repairing  and  shai-pcning  of  tools. 

Material,  &e..  ..  • . • 

Cleaniug  and  repairing  to  building  1 per  cent.,  per  boy 


Balance  to  be  made  up,  per  boy. 

Could  ho  reduecd,  if  etarting  the,  work  again. 


XVIII. 

Docdmekts  put  in  by  Mr.  W.  M..vyHOWE  Hei.les.  Science  Demonstrator  to  the  School  — 

Board  for  London. 

(i) 

Experimental  Science. 

“Course  H”  of  the  Day  School  Code  of  the  English  Education  Department.* 


- i 

Standards  Land  II-  j Standard  m.  j Standard  IV.  j Standard  V.  | 

Standard  VI. 

Standard  VIL 

Course  n.  Esperi- 

mental-Arit'.imeiic. 

PUysita,  and  Clie- 
in 

this  sriliJcH  nhvrilit 
ice-Tpci'inteuld.  the 
esperinteiits  being ' 
carried  out  by  the 
Sbliolars. 

Tliirty  object  lessons 
illuslratingaddiiion, 
subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  divi- 
sion of  wbole  num- 
bers expcriinaUalt!/ 
ascertain' d by  mea- 

: i’no^''°and 

of  squares  in  a given 
paper  asceUained  by 

Thirty  object  lessons 
iUustralta^edraals. 

ruleis  to  be  used, 
tlie  inches  and  oen- 
limoiros  being  di- 
vided into  ten  parts. 
Addition  and  sub-  ' 
traction,  the  same  | 

i'h  .si'i/.dards  1.  am! 
II.  Results  in  each 
case  to  be  recorded 
in  columns.  Multi- 
plication and  divi- 

whole  numbers. 

Metre,  its  sub-di\-i- 
sions.  Addition 

and  subtraction  ol 
lougibs  containing 
tlnm.  BesultK  to  be 
as  in  Standard  Illi 
The  gramme  and 
its  sub  - divisions 
treated  similarly. 

to  numbers  geno- 
raUy. 

Measurement  oI 

length,  area,  vo- 
lume. and  weight. 
EnglishandFrencli 

weights  of  Imuids 
and  solids.  Float- 
ing bodie£^  IJaro- ' 

Distillation.  Filfra^ 
I. on.  Evaporation. 
Wet  and  dry  bulb 
theimomcter.  Solu- 
bility. The  heat 
unit.  Heat  capacity, 
j Latent  heat.  Sub- 

1 such  as  coal,  sugai-, 

I &c.,  also  metals  such 
1 as  iron,  copper,  &c. 

1 Investigation  into 
the  ^nioivase  ^in 

metals  when  burnt. 

Candle,  phosphorus, 
sulphuv.bumt  in  air 
confltied  over  water. 

iiansofair.  Compo- 
sition of  air. 

Dilute  acids  on  tSne 
and  iron.  Inflam- 
mable air  and  the 
formation  of  water 
therefrom.  Inflam- 
mable air  over 
heatei  red  lead. 
Composition  of 

water-  Steam  Over 
heated  iron  fliings. 
Chalk  and  lime, 
tlieir  properties. 

Ueat  and  acids  on 
chalk,  limestones, 
Ac.  Chalk  = limu+ 
clialk-gas.  Chatk- 
ir.is  on  lime  and 
jime-water.  Chalk- 
gas  in  the  air.  Mor- 
tar, Hardness  of 

“ English  Education  Department ; Day  School  Code  C1897),  pp.  4G,  47. 


(2.) 

School  Board  for  London. 

Instruction  in  Experimental  Science. 

Syllabus  for  Elementary  Natural  Philosophy  as  defined  in  the  Second  Schedule 
(§  101  (/)  Course  H)  of  the  New  Code. 


Method  of  Instruction. 

The  Science  Demonstrator  for  the  Boai-d  gives  one 
lesson  fortnightly,  of  about  forty  niimites  duration, 
to  the  Bovs  in  the  Fiftli  and  higher  Standards  in  each 
School.  These  lessons  are  illustrated  experimentally 
with  apparatus  belonging  to  the  School. 

Between  the  visits  of  the  Science  Demonstrator  at 
least  one  lesson  is  given  to  the  same  class  by  the 
Teachers  of  each  School  (as  a rule  by  the  Teacher  who 
was  present  at  the  Denionstrator’s  lesson,  and  who 
took  full  notes  of  it),  and  a written  examination  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  is  also  held. 

The  answers  arc  corrected  by  the  Teacher  of  the 
Class,  and  submitted  to  the  Demonstrator  at  his  next 
visit  to  the  School. 

Courses  for  Teachers  of  experimental  work  in  this 


subject  are  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  I^aboratory, 
Bei'iier  Street  Board  School,  Commei'cial  Road,  E. 

SYLLABUS  OF  LESSONS. 

Stage  I. 

7. Measureinent.  Length.  English  and  French 

systems.  Practical  licssons.  Decimals. 
Practical  ITori-.— (i)  Measure  slates,  books,  &c.,  in 
inches  and  in  centimetres,  (d)  Find  dimensions 
of  room  with  tape.  (3)  Measure  lengths  of  sides 
of  triangles,  to  show  sum  of  two  sides  always 
greater  than  third.  (4)  Measure  circumference 
of  circles  by  twisting  cotton  several  times  round 
cylinders,  such  as  glass  bottles,  drawing  models, 
and  show  relation  between  circumference  and 
diameter  is  constant  for  ail  circles. 
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II.  — The  lever  and  experimental  discovery  of  its  law. 

Practical  Work. — Construct  a series  of  calico 
bags  loaded  with  gravel,  shot  or  sand,  so  that  the 
■weights  of  bag  and  contents  are  as  tlie  numbers 
1 , 2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Hang  these  by  strings  from  box- 
wood lever,  making  six  experiments  to  discover 
la-w.  Show  use  of  adjusting  weight  which  slides 
along  lever. 

III.  — The  Balance.  Mode  of  using  and  adjustments. 

Metric  system  of  weights.  Practical  Work  : (1) 
Adjust  balance  by  screw  nut.  (2)  Weigh  the 
eight  cubes  of  different  wood,  and  draw  lines 
proportionate  to  these  weights  on  squared  paper. 

I^- — The  weight  of  measured  volumes  of  water,  and 
measurement  of  volume  indirectly  by  balance. 
E^eriments  : Find  the  weight  of  10,  20,  30,  40, 
<and  50  c.c.;  measured  from  burette  to  show  1 c.c. 
of  water  = 1 gram. 

^ . — Measurement  of  area.  Exporiraentai  proof  of 
rule  for  multiplication  of  decimals.  Experiments : 
Mark  off  rectangular  areas  on  sectional  paper ; 
determine  its  area  in  square  inches  and 
hundredths  of  a square  inch  by  counting  up 
squares.  Show  that  we  get  same  figiire.s  by 
multiplying  length  of  rectangle  by  breadth. 
Meaning  of  '01  and  '001. 

"^I. — Volume.  Selection  of  unit  of  volume.  Calcula- 
tion of  volume  of  rectangular  solid.s.  Experi- 
ments : Make  cubic  centimetre  from  soap.  Find 
how  many  c.c.  in  2 cm.  cube,  and  how  many  in 
a 4 cm.  cube.  To  count  the  unit  cubes  in  a 
rectangular  solid  we  multiply  length,  breadth 
and  depth  together.  Use  of  burette  and  gradua- 
ted cylinder. 

VII.  — The  Specific  Gra-vity  Bottle.  Relative  weight. 
Experiments  : Find  weight  of  water  in  bottle 
when  full,  and  hence  record  capacity  of  bottle 
in  c.es.  Fill  bottle  with  methylated  spirit  and 
weigh.  Find  relative  weight  of  spirit  with  regard 
to  water,  Division  of  decimals. 

VIII.  — Relative  weights  of  liquids.  Experiments  : 
Weigh  bottle  full  of  petroleum  oil,  vinegar,  tea, 
saltwater,  &c.  Represent  weights  of  liquids  by 
lines  on  squared  paper.  Find  weight  of  1 c.c. 
of  each, 

IX.  — Relative  Density  of  Solids  by  displacement. 

Experiments  : Break  uji  four  slate  pencils  and 
place  in  bottle  and  weigh.  Find  weight  of  water 
necessai-y  to  fill  bottle  now  pencils  are  in  it. 
Find  room  taken  up  by  pencils.  Knowing  volume 
and  weight  of  pencils,  find  weight  of  1 c.c.  of 
slate  pencil.  Repeat  with  sand,  lead  shot,  glass 
beads,  pieces  of  glass  tube  or  rod,  &c. 

X.  — Relative  Density  of  Mercury  by  displacement, 

and  by  direct  measurement  of  volume  from 
burette.  Experiments : Find  volume  of  about 
150  grams  of  mercury  {not  more)  by  di.splacement. 
Find  weightof  12c.c.  of  mercury,  measured  from 
burette. 

XI.  — Discovery  of  Law  of  U tube.  Experiments : 

Show  water  stands  to  same  height  in  U tubes 
(a)  when  both  limbs  are  same  bore,  (J)  when 
limbs  are  of  different  bore.  Pour  mercury  into 
U tube  and  show  it  is  a form  of  balance,  the 
mercury  surfaces  acting  as  scale  pans.  Put  water 
in  one  limb  ; measure  columns  of  water  and 
mercury  that  counterbalance  one  another.  Show 
water  column  is  as  many  times  longer  than  mer- 
cury column,  as  mercury  was  found  in  lesson  X. 
to  be  heavier  than  water.  Repeat,  if  possible, 
with  tubes  of  unequal  bore.  Into  another  leg  of 
U tube  pour  spirit  until  mercury  surfaces  are 
level  again,  measure  columns  of  water  and  spirit, 
and  calculate  relative  density  of  spirit ; compare 
with  result  obtained  in  Lesson  VII. 

XII.  — Air  has  Weight.  Pressure  of  Atmosphere. 
Experiments  : Fit  florence  flask  (round  bottom) 
with  tightly  fitting  india-rubber  stopper  -with 
glass  tube  through  it.  Put  about  5 c.c.  of  water 


in  flask  and  boil  vigorously ; while  boiling,  dose 
flask  with  india-rubber  tube  and  glass  rod  ■ 
allow  to  cool  and  weigh ; tipen  flask  and  allow 
air  to  enter;  weigh  again.  Determine  volume  of 
air  that  lias  entered,  and  calculate  weight  of  1 c.c 

XIII.  — The  Siphon  Barometer.  Its  uses  and  varia- 
tions. Experiments : Construct  barometer  with 
dry  tube  and  dry  mercury.  Mount  on  board 
with  short  limb  adjustihle.  Affix  scale  and  mark 
zero  line  on  board.  (Sy.stcraatic  observations  of 
barometer  should  be  made  every  day  and  plotted 
on  squared  paper.) 

XIV.  — The  Principle  of  Archimedes.  Weight  of  a 
body  of  known  volume  in  air  and  water.  Ex- 
periments: Weigh  ebony  cube  in  air  and  water. 
Show  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed ; hence  it  affords  a means  of  determining 
the  volume  of  an  irregular  .solid.  Weigh  the 
100  gram  weight  in  water  and  then  in  methy- 
lated spirit.  Show  how  we  can  thus  get  weight 
of  known  ( olimie  of  methylated  spirit. 

XV.  — The  Principle  of  Archimedes.  Weiglit  of  a 
body  of  unknown  volume  in  air  and  water.  Ex- 
periments : Weigh  glass  stopper  in  air  and  water, 
and  determine  volume  and  density.  Weigh  same 
stopper  in  methylated  spirit,  and  thus  find  weight 
and  volume  of  displaced  spirit  and  hence,  density. 
Counterpoise  beaker  of  water,  hang  in  it  stopper 
supported  by  thread  from  retort  stand ; add 
weights  to  restore  balance. 

XFI. — Expansion  of  Liquids  and  Gases.  General 
effects  of  heat  on  matter.  Apparent  Expansion. 
Temperature.  Experiments  : Fit  up  flask  and 
tube  as  a (1 ) water  and  (2)  an  air  thermometer. 
Melt  ice  and  note  temperature. 

XVII. — Thermometry.  Changes  in  state.  Ice, 

water,  and  steam.  Hirlden  or  latent  heat. 
Conversion  of  scales.  Experiments : Construct 
an  alcohol  thermometer  ; make  scale  for  ordinary 
ranges  of  atmospheric  temperatures.  Determine 
melting  point  and  boiling  point. 

XVIII. — Distillation.  Purification  and  separation 
of  liquids.  Experiments : Distil  solution  of  ink, 
sugar,  salt,  etc.  Distil  beer  or  weak  alcohol 
solution ; find  density  of  the  distillate. 

XIX. — Revision, 

XX.  — Revision. 

Stage  II. 

Lesson  1. — Evaporation.  Condition  of  atmosphere 
as  regards  moisture.  Systematic  observations. 
Weather  charts.  Experiments:  Find  loss  of 
weight  of  dish  of  water  day  by  day.  Record 
graphically.  Repeat  experiment  with  larger  and 
more  shallow  dish. 

Lesson  2. — Changes  in  weight  of  a bag  of  seaweed, 
compared  with  results  of  I.esson  I.  Wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometer's.  Experirnents : Weigh 
day  by  day  bag  of  seaweed  or  roll  of  flannel. 
Take  readings  of  Hygrometer,  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, etc. 

Lesson  3. — Solution  and  Solnt)ility.  Distinction 
between  melting  and  dissolving.  Determination 
of  solubility  of  common  substances.  Saturation. 
E/xperiments : Ascertain,  by  experiments  'V'itli 
.small  quantities  on  watch  glasses,  what  common 
substances  are  soluble  in  water;  also  show  that 
some  substances,  such  as  iron,  litharge,  and  sul- 
phur, though  not  dissolved  by.  water  are  soluble 
in  other  liquids,  such  as  acids,  vinegar,  nitric 
acid.  Make  saturated  solutions  of  salt,  soda, 
borax,  alum,  chalk,  lime,  etc.  Evaporate  in 
■weighed  dish  10  c.c.  of  each,  and  find  weight  of 
residue.  Depict  graphically  relative  solubilities. 

Lesson  4. — Crystallisation.  Saturation  alters  with 
temperature.  Experiments : Prepare  crystals  of 
alum,  sugar,  soda.  Examine  small  crystals  under 
lens.  Determine  solubility  of  alum  at  20°  C. 
and  at  100°  C. 
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Lesson  5- — Mea-surement  of  lieat  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  temperature  for  the 
standard  substance  water.  The  heat  unit  or 
calorie.  Water  equivalent  of  calorimeter.  Ex- 
periment : Place  a small  copper  vessel  inside  a 
beaker,  but  separated  from  it  by  loosely  packed 
cotton  wool.  Mix  known  quantities  of  hot  and 
cold  water  at  known  temperatures,  and  deter- 
niine  how  many  heat  units  have  been  absorbed 
bv  copper  caloiimeter.  Hence,  detei-mine  num- 
ber of  heat  units  absorbed  when  calorimeter  is 
raised  C.  r n 

Lesson  6. — Heat  capactity  or  Specific  Heat.  Ex- 
periment By  method  of  mixtures  determine 
number  of  heat  units  required  to  raise  1 gram  of 
Mercury  1°  C.  Repeat  with  lead  shot,  tin 
tacks,  etc.  (Allow  for  capacity  of  calorimeter.) 

Lesson  7. Comparative  Study  of  the  action  of  Water 

and  Lime,  Chalk  and  Marble.  Heat  a sign  of 
chemical  union.  Experiments : Add  water  to 
lime,  chalk  and  marble,  and  note  all  changes. 
See  how  many  heat  units  are  given  to  water 
when  50  grams  of  lime  are  mixed  with  100  grams 
of  water.  Add  excess  of  water  to  weighed 
quantities  of  lime,  marble  and  chalk ; dry  on 
oven  and  determine  the  water  each  has  per- 
manently taken  up. 

Lesson  8. The  Lime  Kiln  and  the  changes  concerned 

in  the  manufacture  of  Lime.  Experiments  : 
Heat  I gram  of  marble  or  chalk  in  furnace  for 
half-an-hour.  Determine  loss  of  weight.  Leave 
the  lime  to  slake  in  air  for  a day,  add  excess  of 
water,  evaporate  and  weigh. 

Lesson  9.  — Preparation  of  the  Gas  which  escapes  from 
the  Lime  K.iln.  Chalk  Gas  and  its  Properties. 
Experiments  : Heat  chalk  or  marble  in  iron  tube 
fitted  with  asbestos  plug  and  delivery  tube. 
Collect  gas  and  examine  with  lighted  match, 
litmus  and  lime-water ; show  it  is  heavier  than 

Lesson  10. Comparative  study  of  the  action  of 

Acids  on  Chalk,  Lime,  and  Marble.  Preparation 
of  the  Gas  evolved  from  Chalk.  Ife  identity 
with  Chalk  Gas.  Experiments : Make  experi- 
ments with  small  quantities  on  watch  glasses  of 
the  action  of  acids  on  above  substances.  Collect 
sevei-iil  jars  of  gas  by  displacement  of  air  and  of 
water. 

Lesson  11. — Weight  of  Gas  obtained  from  1 gram  of 
Chalk  by  action  of  Acids.  Experiments:  Weigh 
a flask  containing  acid  and  chalk,  before  and 
after  the  evolution  of  gas. 

Lesson  12.— Determination  of  Volume  of  Gas  evolved 
from  1 gi'iiDi  of  Chalk.  Experiments : Allow 
gas  evoh  ed  to  displace  water  from  an  aspirator ; 
measure  water  displaced  and  note  temperature. 
Repeat  experiment  to  obtain  a mean  of  i-esults. 

Lesson  13.— Synthesis  of  Chalk  from  Lime  and 
Chalk  Gas.  Experiment:  Leave  a dish  of  good 
lime  under  ajar  of  chalk  gas  over  water.  After 
some  hours  note  rise  of  water  and  examine  the 
dish  for  chalk.  Pass  chalk  gas  into  a large 
volume  of  lime  water,  filter  and  collect  precipi- 
tate. 

Lesson  14. — To  prove  the  White  Precipitate  obtained 
above  is  Chalk.  Experiment : Carefully  dry 
•75  grams,  and  heat  in  furnace  for  twenty-five 
minutes.  Show  loss  of  weight  is  aboxit  44  per 
cent. 

Lesson  15. — The  action  of  Chalk  Gas  on  Chalk  in  the 
presence  of  water.  Experiments : Continue  to 
pass  chalk  gas  into  lime  water  until  the  pre- 
cipitate which  first  forms  is  re-dissolved.  Boil 
some  of  the  solution,  collect  and  examine  the 
gas  evolved,  and  identify  the  white  substance 
preci])itated  with  chalk. 

Lesson  16. — Hard  Water  and  its  effect  on  Soap. 
Experiments  : Dry  some  fur  taken  from  the  inside 
of  a kettle.  Find  the  percentage  loss  of  weight, 


when  treated  with  acid,  or  by  heating.  Add  a, 

soap  solution  to  distilled  rain,  tap,  and  artificial  — 
hard  waters. 

Lesson  17. — Formation  of  Chalk  Gas  in  the  lungs. 

Why  does  it  not  accumulate  in  the  atmosphere  1 
Experiments : Inspire  air  through  one  vessel  of 
lime  water,  and  expire  it  through  another. 

Lessons  18-20. — Revision. 

Staoij  III. 

Lesson  1. — The  hardness  of  water.  Action  of  hard- 
ness on  soap.  Measurement  of  hardness.  Ex- 
periments : Make  artificial  hard  water  by  )»assiog 
chalk  gas  into  lime  water  till  clear.  Boil  this 
solution.  Add  soap  solution  to  it.  Make 
standard  soap  solution  and  examine  tap,  rain, 
and  distilled  water  with  it. 

Lesson  2. — Burning  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  air.  Experiments  : Heat  weighed 
pieces  of  fat  and  lean  meat  in  furnace ; also 
bread,  wood,  paper  ; determine  ash.  Heat  some 
wooden  splinters  in  hard  glass  tube  j burn  the 
charred  remains  in  air  on  a platinum  wire. 

Lesson  3. Heating  of  mineral  substances  in  air. 

Expeinments  : Heat  weighed  quantities  of  iron, 
copper,  sulphur,  and  red  lead  (in  bone  earth 
crucible)  in  furnace. 

Lesson  4. — The  rusting  of  iron.  The  nature  of  the 
change.  Is  the  air  concerned  i Is  water  con- 
cerned? Experiments:  Leave  weighed  quantity 
of  iron  borings  or  small  French  nails  to  rust  in 
air  ; after  two  days  dry  and  weigh  again.  Leave 
iron  nails  under  boiled  distilled  water  for  several 
days.  Leave  a muslin  bag  of  iron  borings  sus- 
pended in  jar  of  air  over  water  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Lesson  5. — Examination  of  inactive  part  of  air.  Burn- 
ing of  a candle,  of  phosphorus  and  of  sulphur. 

Experiments : Test  inactive  part  of  air  with 
litmus,  lighted  taper,  lime  water,  etc.  Burn 
candle,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  bell  jar  of  air. 

Test  products  of  combustion  and  residual  gas  in 
each  case  as  above. 

Lesson  6. — The  rusting  of  phosphorus  in  air.  Com- 
position of  air.  Immaterial  nature  of  heat. 

Experiments  : Burn  small  piece  of  phosphorus  in 
round  bottomed  floreuce  flask,  fitted  with  India- 
rubber  stopper.  Weigh  before  and  after.  Open 
under  water ; measure  volume  of  water  entering. 

Leave  a stick  of  phosphorus  to  rust  slowly  in  jar 
of  air  over  water.  Examine  residual  gas. 

Lesson  7.— The  rusting  of  copper  in  air.  Identity  of 
residual  air  with  the  inactive  part  found  in  other 
experiments.  Experiments : Pass  air  from  as- 
pirators over  a weighed  piece  of  copper  gauze 
strongly  heated  in  hard  glass  tube.  Collect  and 
examine  issuing  gas.  Seal  up  bright  copper 
gauze  in  hard  glass  tube ; heat  one  end  of 
gauze. 

Lesson  8. — The  inactive  part  of  air  obtained  from 
rusting  iron  experiment  (lesson  4)  will  not  rust 
copper.  Experiments : Prepare  aspirator  of 

inactive  air  by  rusting  iron.  Pass  gas  slowly 
over  heated  copper  gauze.  Put  bag  of  filings  to 
rust  ill  air  in  which  pho.sphorus  has  been  burnt. 

Lesson  9.— Active  part  of  air.  Synthesis  of  air. 

Experiments : Pleat  red  lead  in  iron  tube  with 
asbestos  stopper.  Collect  the  active  part,  and 
examine  its  properties.  Fill  up  a jar  in  which 
iron  has  rusted  with  this  gas,  and  examine  the 
mixture. 

Lesson  10. Preparation  and  Examination  of  Active 

part  of  Air.  Experiments : Prepare  several 
jars  of  oxygen  by  heating  a mixture  of  potassio 
dilorate  and  manganese  peroxide.  Burn  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  iron  wire  in  the  case.  Examine 
products  of  couibustion.  Show  identity  -with 
those  obtained  in  Lesson  V.  The  names  oxygen 
and  nitrogen. 
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Lesson  II. — The  buroiag  of  Bread  and  of  Charcoal 
in  air  or  oxygen.  Signs  of  chemical  union. 
Ex^erimentu : Pass  current  of  air  over  bread 
Jieated  in  glass  tube.  Examine  the  gases  evolved. 
Pass  oxygen  from  aspiimtor  over  charcoal  heated 
in  boat ; examine  gas  evolved.  Show  identity 
of  charcoal  rust  with  chalk  gas. 

Lesson  12. — Action  of  acids  on  metahs.  Examination 
of  gases  evolved.  Burning  of  “iuHammable 
air.”  Expu-iments  : Try  action  of  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  iron,  copper, 
lead,  zinc.  Collect  several  jars  of  “inflammable 
air”  and  examine. 

Lesson  13. — Preparation  and  identification  of  the 
liquid  formed  in  Lesson  12  with  water. 
Ea^erims7tls  : Burn  inflammable  air  against  well 


cooled  surface.  Collect  liquid  formed.  Pin(j 
boiling  point  and  freezing  point.  Hydrogen. 
Lesson  H. — Is  water  hydrogen  rust  that  is  oxide 
of  hydrogen  1 The  removal  of  oxygen  froto 
oxide  of  copper.  Experimenls  : Piiss  well  dried 
hydrogen  from  aspirator  over  weighed  oxide  of 
co|)per  in  boat  (heated).  Collect  water  formed 
in  calcium  cliloride  tube,  weighed  before  and 
after  experiment.  Determine  composition  of 
water,  and  percentage  of  copper  in  copper  oxide 
Lesson  15. — Analysis  of  water  by  heated  iron. 
Experiments : Pass  gentle  current  of  steam  over 
iron  contained  in  heated  iron  tube.  Collect 
gas  evolved  and  show  its  identity  with  hydrogen. 
Weigh  the  iron  before  and  after  experiment. 
Lessons  16-20. — Bevision. 


(3.) 

STLLABi’s  ol  a Course  of  Domestic  Science  : the  Science  underlying  Domestic  Ecusomy  and 
Hygiene*  (with  suggestions  for  "Experiineutal  Work),  by  W.  Mayhowe  llKLUEit,  b.sc.,  f.c.s. 
Associate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education. 


It  is  intended  that  the  instruction  in  this  subject 
should  be  based  on  experiments  performed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  children  themselves.  The  ap|ilications 
to  the  home  should  be  the  results  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  course  of  expeiimeuts,  wliic.h  should  be 
undertaken  in  a s[drit  of  imjiiiry  or  research. 

The  suggestions  for  practical  work  are  intended  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  experiments  that  are  desirable, 
and  not  in  any  way  to  limit  or  define  what  these 
shall  be. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  inculcate  habits  of 
accuracy  in  reasoning  and  manipulation,  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  laws  governing  domestic  management. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts  which  should 
be  taken  in  order. 

Part  I. 

The  measurement  of  length ; English  and  metric 
systems;  the  meaning  of  standards  or  units  of  measure- 
ment; tlie  decimal  notation.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction of  decimals  experimentally  proved.  Practical 
Work. — With  a ruler,  with  inches  in  tenths  and 
centimetres  in  tenths,  measure  lengths  of  convenient 
objects,  and  find  connection  between  inches  and 
centimetres.  Place  two  lines  of  definite  length,  say 
4'8  cms.,  and  9-7  cms.,  end  on  end  ; ascertain  that  the 
whole  line  thus  formed  is  14  5 cms.,  and  that  decimals 
may  be  added  and  subtiacted  like  ordinaiy  numbers. 
Compare  circumference  and  diameters  of  cylinders,  &c. 

Kxperimental  discovery  of  law  of  see-saw.  Metric 
system  of  weights.  Practical  W<y)-k. — Construct  a 
series  of  calico  bags  loaded  with  gravel,  shot  or  sand, 
so  that  the  weights  of  bag  and  contents  are  as  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Hang  these  by  strings  from 
boxwood  lever,  making  six  experiments  to  discover 
law.  Show  use  of  adjusting  weight  which  slides  along 
lever. 

The  balance.  Mode  of  use  and  adjustments. 
Practical  Work. — (1)  Adjust  balance  by  screw  nut ; 
(2)  weigh  cubes  of  different  wood,  and  draw  lines  pro- 
portionate to  these  weights  on  squared  paper. 

Measurement  of  area.  Experimental  proof  of  rule 
for  multiplication  of  decimals.  Practical  Work. — Mark 
off  rectangular  areas  on  sectional  paper  ; determine  its 
area  in  square  inches  and  hundi  eflths  of  a square  inch 
by  counting  up  squares.  Show  that  we  get  same 
figures  by  multiplying  length  of  rectangle  by  breadth. 
Meaning  of  ‘01  and  -001.  Measurement  of  area  of 
cardboard  by  weighing. 

Measurement  of  volume.  Selection  of  unit. 
Measuring  vessels — graduated  cylinder,  burette, 
pipette,  and  measuring  flask.  Volume  by  displace- 
ment of  water.  Practical  Work. — Make  one  cubic 
centimetre  from  soap,  cheese,  clay,  &c.  Pind  volume 


of  slate  pencils  by  dropping  into  burette  half  full  uf 
water.  Pleasure  water  displaced  from  any  vessel  with 
suitable  aperture  on  immersion  of  a solid  body. 

TJie  weight  of  measured  volumes  of  water,  imd 
meiisurcment  of  volume  indirectly  by  balance. 
Practical  Work. — Find  the  weight  of  10,  20,  30,  40, 
and  50,  c.c.,  measured  from  burette  to  show  that  1 
C.C.,  of  water  weighs  nearly  1 gram. 

Density  or  comparison  of  weights  of  equal  volumes 
of  ordinary  liquids  employed  in  household.  Practical 
Work. — Find  vobime  of  glass-stoppered  bottle  hv  the 
weight  of  water  it  holds  ; find  weight  of  same  bottle 
filled  with  mixtures  of  milk  and  water,  oil,  vinegar, 
tea,  coffee,  salt,  water,  beer,  <tc.  Find  weight  of  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  each  of  these  liquids. 

Floating  bodies,  lactometer,  hydrometer.  Adulter- 
ation of  liquid  foods  (milk,  Ac.)  detected.  Practical 
Work. — Show  what  weight  of  water  or  other  liijuirl 
displaced  by  a lactometer,  or  any  floating  body,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating  body,  hlaxe  a 
salt  solution  in  which  a new  laid  egg  will  float ; find 
density  of  solution  by  hydrometer.  Test  mixtures  of 
milk  and  water  with  lactometer, 

General  elfects  of  heat  on  matter.  Practical 
Work. — Make  bright  iron  wire  l ed  hot  and  observe 
all  changes  that  have  occurred.  Heat  pieces  of 
magnesium  and  platinum  wire. 

Expansion  of  solids  and  liquids.  Circulation  in 
hot  water  systems.  Practical  Work. — Show  expansion 
of  a fiat  metal  strip,  fixed  at  one  end  and  resting 
freely  on  a fine  sewing  needle  at  the  other  ; the  rota- 
tion of  the  needle  .shows  the  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ing of  the  bar.  Show  and  compare  expansion  of  water 
and  of  alcohol  in  flask  fitted  with  long  tube. 

Construction  of  thermometers.  Uses  of  household 
thermometers  for  cooking  and  other  purposc.s.  The 
clinical  thermometer  and  its  use.  Practical  Work. — 
Fill  a thermometer  tube  with  coloured  alcohol  so  as 
to  indicate  ordinary  bouse  temperatures  from  about 
32''  F. — lOO’’  F.  Construction  of  both  Centigrade 
and  Fahrenheit  scales  for  the  thermometer. 

V''eight  of  the  atmosphere.  Expansion  of  air. 
Ventilation  and  ventilators.  Practical  Work. — Expel 
air  from  a Florence  flask  by  boiling  a little  water  in 
it ; weigh  before  and  after  the  admission  of  air.  Find 
weight  of  1 c.c.  of  air  under  these  conditions.  Con- 
struct any  form  of  sim|ile  air  thermometer.  Show 
that  hot  air  i.s  lighter  than  cold  air  by  weighing  a 
flask  closed  when  full  of  hot  air,  and  then  when  full 
of  cold  air.  Show  models  of  ventilators,  and  how  the 
currents  of  air  in  a room  arc  passing. 

Change  of  state  and  hidden  or  latent  heat.  Heat 
is  required  to  melt  ice  or  boil  water  without  causing 
any  rise  of  temperature.  Practical  Work. — Mix  equal 
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•weiehts  of  water  at  60°  C.  and  ice  at  0°  0. ; a good 
deal  of  the  ice  melts,  but  no  rise  of  temperature 
occurs.  Show  evolution  of  heat  on  sudden  solidifi- 
cation of  a cold  supersaturated  solution  of  Glauber’s 
salt  or  “hypo.”  Show  that  a few  grams  of  steam  at 
100°  C.  passed  into  50  c.c.  of  water  (cold)  will  raise 
it  to  boiling  point,  but  the  same  weight  of  boiling 
water  added  to  50  c.c.  of  cold  water  would  only  raise 
its  temperature  a few  degrees.  The  steam,  therefore, 
contains  hidden  or  latent  heat  Find  melting  point 

of  butter,  lard,  &c. 

Distillation.  Purification  and  separation  of  liquids. 
Practical  JFori.— Distil  solution  of  ink,  sugar,  salt, 
jjic  Distil  beer  or  weak  alcohol  solution ; find  density 
of  the  distillate. 

Evaporation.  Condition  of  atmosphere  as  regards 
moisture.  Systematic  observations.  Practical  Work. 
—Find  loss  of  weight  of  dish  of  water  day  by  day. 
Record  graphically.  Repeat  experiment  with  larger 
and  more  shallow  dish. 

Changes  in  weight  of  a bag  of  seaweed.  Wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers.  Practical  Work. — Weigh 
day  by  day  bag  of  seaweed  or  roll  of  flannel.  Take 
readings  of  hygrometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  &c. 

Solulrion  and  solubility.  Distinction  between  melt- 
ing and  dissolving.  Determination  of  solubility  of 
common  substances.  Saturation.  Practical  Work. — 
Ascertain  by  experiments  with  small  quantities  on 
watch  glasses  what  common  substances  are  soluble  in 
water,  also  ascertain  if  some  substances,  such  as  hearth- 
stone, chalk,  iron,  though  not  dissolved  by  water,  are 
soluble  in  other  liquids,  such  as  acids  and  vinegar. 
Make  saturated  solutions  of  salt,  soda,  borax,  alum, 
chalk,  lime,  &c.  Evaporate  in  weighed  dish  10  c.c.  of 
each,  and  find  weight  of  residue.  Depict  graphically 
relative  solubilities. 

Transmission  of  heat.  Conversion,  radiation,  and 
conduction.  Air  a bad  conductor  of  heat.  Appli- 
cations to  clothing.  Practical  Work. — Show  hot  air 
currents  above  a flame ; show  motion  of  particles  of 
bran  or  oak  sawdust  in  a beaker  of  water  heated  by  a 
small  flame  at  bottom ; show  that  thermometer  ex- 
posed to  direct  radiation  of  fire  does  not  register 
temperature  of  surrounding 


Part  II. 

Principal  effects  of  heat  on  the  chief  types  of  food 
stuffs.  The  cooking  of  animal  food.  Boiling  of  an 
egg.  Practical  Work. — Determine  temperature  at 
which  white  of  egg  coa^lates,  and  notice  further 
changes  as  temperature  rises.  Weigh  an  egg  before 
and  after  boiling. 

The  cooking  of  vegetable  foods.  The  nature  of 
flour  and  starch.  Changes  in  starch  when  heated. 
Practical  TTorA.— Knead  flour  in  muslin  bag  to  sepa- 
rate starch  from  gluten.  Determine  temperature  at 
which  starch  granules  burst  in  water.  Convert  starch 
into  Biitish  gum. 

Fermentation  and  yeast.  Practical  TTor*.— Leave 
some  yeast  in  a twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  in  a 
warm  place.  Collect  some  of  the  gas  evolved.  Test 
it  with  burning  taper,  litmus,  and  lime  water.  _ Distil 
some  of  the  fermented  liquor : show  that  first  distillate 
contains  alcohol.  Examine  yeast  under  microscope. 

Yeast  substitutes ; Baking  powder.  PrcLctical 

Work. Show  that  when  baking  powder  is  moistened 

a gas  is  evolved  identical  with  that  from  fermentation. 
On  adding  any  acid  to  hearthstone,  whiting,  or  wash- 
ing soda,  the  same  gas  is  obtained ; also  from  all 
effervescing  mixtures. 

Burning  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the 
air.  Practical  Work. — Heat  weighed  pieces  of  fat 
and  lean  meat ; also  bread,  wood,  paper  ; detemine 
ash.  Heat  some  wooden  splinters  in  hard  glass  tube ; 
burn  the  charred  remains  in  air  on  a platinum  wire. 

Heating  of  mineral  substances  in  air.  Practical 

Work. Heat  weighed  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and 

sulphur. 

The  rusting  of  iron.  The  nature  of  the  change.  Is 


the  air  concerned  1 Is  water  concerned  ? Practical 

Work. Leave  weighed  quantities  of  iron  borings  or  — 

Binail  French  nails  to  rust  in  air ; after  two  days  dry 
and  weigh  again.  Leave  iron  naOs  corked  up  with 
water  for  several  days.  Leave  a muslin  bag  of  iron 
borings  suspended  in  a jar  of  air  over  water  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Examination  of  inactive  part  of  air.  Burning  of 
a candle,  of  phosphorus  and  of  sulphur.  Practical 

Work. Test  inactive  part  of  air  with  litmus,  lighted 

taper,  lime  water,  kc.  Bum  candle,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  in  bell  jar  of  air.  Test  products  of  combus- 
tion and  residual  gas  in  each  case  as  above. 

Phosphorus  in  matches.  The  rusting  of  phosphorus 
in  air.  Composition  of  air.  Immaterial  nature  of 
heat.  Practical  Work. — Bum  small  piece  of  phos- 
phorus in  round-bottomed  Florence  flask,  fitted 
with  India-rubber  stopper.  Weigh  before  and  after. 

Open  under  water  ; measui-e  volume  of  water  enter- 
ing. Leave  a stick  of  phosphorus  to  rust  slowly  in 
jar  of  air  over  water.  Examine  residual  gas. 

Examination  of  active  part  of  air.  Synthesis  of 
air.  Proc<wo^  TForA— Prepare  several  jars  of  oxygen  • 
by  heating  a mixture  of  potassic  chlorate  and  man- 
ganese dioxide.  Burn  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron  wire 
in  the  gas.  Examine  products  of  combustion.  Show 
identity  with  those  obtained  above.  The  names  of 
oxycen  and  nitrogen.  FiU  up  ajar,  in  which  iron  or 
phosphorus  has  rusted,  with  oxygen  and  show  result- 
ing mixture  behaves  similarly  to  air. 

The  burning  of  fuel  in  air  or  oxygen.  The  identity 
of  oxide  of  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  that 
obtained  by  fermentation.  Practical  Work. — Pass  a 
stream  of  air  or  oxygen  over  some  strongly  heated 
charcoal.  Collect  and  examine  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. , 

The  coal  fire.  Weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  formed 
is  greater  than  the  fuel  consumed.  Practical  Work.— 

Pass  oxygen  over  weighed  quantity  of  carbon.  Allow 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  pass  through  weighed  tubes 
containing  caustic  soda  or  lime.  Compare  increase 
in  weight  of  caustic  soda  tube  with  that  of  carbon 
burnt. 

Coal  gas.  Its  manufacture.  Products  or  its  com- 
bustion. Practical  TTorA.— Heat  some  fine  coal  in 
hard  glass  tube ; collect  gaseous  products  ; note  that 
on  huming  the  coal  gas  carbonic  gas  is  formed,  and  a 
water-iike  substance. 

Flame.  The  candle  flame  and  simple  coal  gas  flame. 

The  Bunsen  burner  and  gas  stoves.  The  yario^ 
forms  of  burners  for  luminous  flames.  Reading  the 
gas  meter.  Construction  of  gasalier.  Gas  explosions. 
Practical  TTori.— Lead  unburnt  gas  from  inner  zone 
of  candle  flame.  Take  Bunsen  burner  to  pieces,  and 
show  how  character  of  flame  alters  with  the  amount, 
of  air  mixed  with  the  gas.  Take  a gasalier  to  pieces,, 
and  show  the  object  of  keeping  outer  tube  full  of 
water.  Make  various  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  in 
gas  jars,  and  apply  a lighted  taper  to  each.  Read 
the  gas  meter  before  and  after  cooking  with  a gas 
stove.  . 

Presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  atmospnere ; ics; 
manufacture  in  the  lungs  by  the  burning  of  the  carbon 
of  the  blood.  Practical  WorA— Inhale  and  exhale- 
air  through  Hme  water.  Leave  dish  of  lime  water- 
exposed  to  air. 


Part  III. 

Water  supply.  Properties  of  natural  water.  Water 
as  a food.  Uses  of  water.  Practical  PTorA— Find 
total  solids  in  water.  Find  percentage  of  water  in 
typical  food  by  drying  slowly  over  water  bath  and 
in  air  oven  at  low  temperature.  Measure  gases  given 
off  by  boiling  water.  , ,,  , . 

Impurities  in  water ; hard  and  soft  water ; fur  on 
kettles.  Measurement  of  hardness  of  water.  Practical 
Work.—'Hla'&Q  artificial  hard  water  by  passing  car- 
bonic acid  gas  into  lime  water  till  solution  becomes 
clear.  Boil  this  clear  solution.  Make  soap  solution 
1 
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A,  and  determine  the  volume  of  it  necessary  to  produce  a 
— ■ permanent  lather  with  measured  volumes  of  hard  water. 

Composition  of  water.  Hydrogen  gas,  its  prepara- 
tion and  combustion.  Comparison  of  hydrogen  with 
coal  gas.  Fractical  Work. — Show  production  of  a 
liquid  by  burning  coal  gas  or  hydrogen  in  air  ; show 
that  this  liquid  is  water  by  freezing  it  and  boiling  it. 
Show  production  of  water  by  passing  hydrogen  or 
coal  gas  over  copper  scale. 

A cids  and  alkalies ; their  action  on  litmus  and 
certain  coloured  substances,  on  fabrics  and  on  one 
another.  Practical  Work. — Show  colour  reactions  of 
the  ordinary  acids,  vinegar,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime 
with  litmus,  &c.  Exactly  neutralise  soda  with  spirits 
of  salt. 

Soap  and  soda.  Manufacture  and  uses.  Practical 
Work. — Prepare  some  caustic  soda  by  boiling  lime 
with  washing  soda.  Boil  some  dripping  with  strong 
caustic  soda ; salt  out  the  soap. 


Cleaning  and  removal  of  stains.  Cleansing  greasy 
or  rusty  utensOs  without  waste  of  soda.  Water  as  a 
cleansing  agent.  Necessity  for  cleaning  ovens  and 
gas  stoves.  Practical  Work. — Remove  grease,  ink 
or  fruit  stains. 

The  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
human  body.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
supply  of  these  in  the  form  of  food.  Importance  of 
mixed  diet. 

Food  as  a fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  Air  as  a food.  The  kinds  of  food 
which  supply  the  different  needs  of  the  body. 

General  functions  and  structure  of  digestive  system. 
Changes  that  foods  undergo. 

Preservation  of  food,  putrefaction  and  decay ; 

organisms  producing  decay.  Practical  Work 

Experiments  on  sterilisation  of  foods. 

Disinfectants.  Warming  and  ventilation  treated 
more  fully  than  in  Part  I. 


XIX. 


Memorandum  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Organizer  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  under  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

In  March,  1887,  the  Board  appointed  a Committee 
to  enquire  into,  and  report  on  the  “Subjects  and 
Modes  of  Instruction  in  Board  Schools.”  This  Com- 
mittee owed  its  origin  in  a large  measure  to  a remark 
in  the  Report  of  the  Examiner  for  Scholarships  which 
“After  examining  the  picked  boys  from  the 


elementai  y schools  of  London,  my  conclusion  is,  the 
boys  are  machines.  I consider  the  present  system  a 
very  poor  foundation  on  which  to  construct  a satis- 
factory higher  education.” 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  showed  that 
“in  the  first  place  the  physical  or  bodily  aide  of 
education,  including  the  development  of  muscular 
strength,  of  the  accuracy  and  the  sense  of  colour,  and  of 
proportion  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  pliancy  and  dexterity 
of  the  hand,  was  almost  neglected,”  while  the  mental 
or  iirain  work  appealed  more  to  the  memory  than  to 
the  intelligence. 

The  remedy  suggested  was,  that  some  form  of 
manual  work  sliould  be  introduced,  so  that,  in  Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s  words,  “ the  faculty  of  accurate  work, 
and  the  faculty  of  dealing  with  things  instead  of 
words”  should  be  well  cultivated.  It  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end,  was  to  develop  the  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions throughout  the  standards  of  the  senior  schools. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ricks,  the  BoaKl’s  Senior  In- 
spector, drew  UP  a scheme  to  carry  out  this  idea. 
Lectures  were  first  given  to  teachers,  and  some  few 
classes  formed  for  practical  work  ; experiments  were 
also  carried  on  in  a few  selected  schools.  The  work 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectations,  and  during  the 
past  six  years,  something  like  6,000  teachers  have 
taken  courses,  in  one  or  more  of  the  various  subjects, 
and  the  work  has  been  introduced  into  between  500 
and  600  departments  of  Board  Schools  in  London, 
besides  those  in  other  towns. 

Naturally,  with  so  many  other  subjects  to  be 
taught,  teachers  asked  where  time  was  to  be  found  in 
which  to  teach  the  subject.  Practical  experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  one  or  two  hours  per 
week  given  to  manual  instruction  has  not  caused  the 
least  deterioration  in  the  other  work,  while  it  is 
immensely  popular  with  the  children.  Besides  as  the 
special  circular  on  manual  occupations  issued  by  the 
Education  Department  points  out,  “any  work  which 
provides  a real  training  for  hand  and  eye  is  in  the 
truest  sense  education.”  It  has  been  further  remarked 
in  a report  on  French  schools,  where  hand  and  eye 
training  is  compulsory,  that  “it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  half  the  ordinary  school  time  can  be  given 
to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  elementary 
schools  without  lessening  the  effect  of  the  ordinary 


instruction,”  and  that  “ without  the  training  of  these 
organs,  and  bringing  them  togetiier  in  their  action, 
we  are  certainly  neglecting  that  class  of  culture, 
which  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  is  of  most 
use  to  them.” 

The  subjects  which  have  been  most  suitable  and 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  are  paper  work,  colour 
work,  brush  drawing,  cardboard  work,  and  clay  work. 
In  some  few  girls’  schools  paper  flower  making  has 
proved  a most  attractive  occupation. 

In  selecting  these  several  branches  care  had  to  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  occupation  was,  first  of  all, 
educative,  and  calculated  to  train  the  mind  and  culti- 
vate the  powers  of  observation,  as  well  as  pliancy  and 
dexterity  of  hand ; that  it  could  be  carried  out  in  an 
ordinary  class  room  ; that  it  was  interesting  in  itself, 
and  suitable  for  both  boys  and  girls  j that  it  was 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  a progressive  series; 
and  that  it  should  not  be  too  expensive. 

Expressed  briefly,  the  different  subjects  are  carried 
out  as  follows  : — 

Payer  Work. — There  are  three  distinct  processes 
involved  in  this  occupation,  viz.,  drawing,  cutting,  and 
mounting. 

1.  The  drawing  always  precedes  the  working  out  of 
any  design  in  coloured  papers,  and  is  to  the  diildren 
just  what  a “ working  drawing  ” is  to  the  artisan.  In 
Standards  I.  and  II.  this  working  drawing  is  made  by 
folding  plain  white  paper  in  various  ways,  and  from 
the  fold  lines  thus  produced,  evolving  a pattern.  The 
design  is  made  more  distinct  by  the  aid  of  shade  lines 
on  some  of  the  spaces.  In  Standard  III.  and  upwards 
the  folding  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  working  draw- 
ing is  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  drawing  paper. 

' 2.  The  design  being  completed  in  black  and  white, 
as  it  were,  is  next  worked  out  in  coloured  papers. 
The  various  shapes  necessary  to  form  the  pattern  are 
cut  out  with  scissors  or  with  a knife. 

3.  They  ai'e  then  mounted  on  specially  prepared 
cards.  Uie  coloured  paper  is  gummed  on  the  back, 
so  that  only  a damp  sponge  is  necessary  when  fasten- 
ing it  down. 

Paper  work  trains  to  great  accuracy  in  cutting  and 
mounting,  and  to  delicate  finger  manipulation. 

The  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  simple 
principles  of  design  are  taught  progressively  from 
Standard  I.  upwards.  It  trains  the  eye  to  a nice 
sense  of  proportion,  space,  and  colour,  and  when  well 
taught  is  a most  useful  occupation.  It  is  extremely 
popular  with  the  children ; the  effective  patterns  pro- 
duced are  a great  stimulus  to  really  good  efforts  on 
their  part.  Dealing  constantly  with  the  good  coloured 
papers  supplied,  tends  greatly  to  raise  the  taste.  It 
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costs  about  Is.  per  head  when  first  starting,  and  from 
4d.  to  6rf.  per  head  per  year  afterwards. 

Colour  Work  is  divided  into  two  branches.  1. 
Colouring  with  coloured  chalks.  2.  With  water 
colours. 

1.  The  coloured  chalk  work  is  usually  done  in 
Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  It  consists  of  colouring 
patterns  with  various  coloured  chalks,  which  have 
been  specially  prepared,  applied  with  a stump.  This 
method  has  been  found  preferable  to  using  coloured 
pencUs.  As  it  is  highly  essential  that  good  form 
should  be  allied  to  good  colour,  aids  are  given  to 
the  young  children  in  the  shape  of  specially  squared 
paper,  and  “templates,"  so  that  their  drawings  may 
be  correct. 

2.  Water  Colour  work  usually  commences  with 
Standai-d  IV.,  and  is  carried  on  throughout  the  school 
afterwards.  The  scholars  draw  patterns  in  pencil  and 
then  fill  in  the  spaces  with  washes  of  flat  or  graduated 
colom-.  Great  dexterity  is  needed  to  successfully 
mani[)ulate  a wash  of  colour  on  a large  surface.  In 
girls’  schools  exercises  in  colouring  flowers — sometimes 
from  nature — is  most  popular. 

Colour  work  does  not  train  in  a technical  sense  to 
the  same  degree  as  paper  work,  but  is  rather  taught 
for  the  influence  it  has  upon  other  subjects.  A 
knowledge  of  colour  is  useful  in  so  many  callings — 
the  milliner,  dressmaker,  decorator,  litliographer, 
printer,  florist,  chemist,  ic.  Any  “ home  ai-ts  and 
crafts  ” which  may  be  practised  will  almost  certainly 
demand  a knowledge  of  colour,  and  the  value  of  many 
things  produced  will  depend  more  upon  beautiful 
colour  than  upon  technical  skill.  I think  it  is  highly 
important  in  general  education,  but  particularly  so  in 
any  scheme  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training. 

The  coloured  chalk  work  costs  about  Zd.  per  head 
per  year ; the  water  colour  costs  about  Is.  per  head  in 
the  first  instance,  and  about  4cf.  per  head  afterwards. 

Brush-drawing  is  often  confused  with  colour  work, 
but  the  two  subjects  are  distinct.  In  putting  on  a 
wash  of  colour  the  space  has  been  previously  drawn 
with  a pencil,  and  is  simply  filled  in  with  colour ; but 
in  brush-drawing  no  space  is  previously  drawn,  the 
form  is  drawn  direct  with  the  brush.  It  is  used 
almost  entirely  for  decorative  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
duce rapid  impressions  of  floral  or  animal  forms.  It 
will  be  best  understood  by  seeing  examples.  No  oc- 
cupation is  better  lor  teaching  the  principles  of  simple 
decorative  design. 

Brush-dA-aioing  develops  the  artistic  side  of  hand 
and  eye  training — the  “drawing”  is  the  drawing  of 
the  artist. 

Papei-  Work  develops  the  artisan  side,  and  the 
“drawing”  required  in  it  is  artisan  or  industrial 
drawing. 

Colour  Work  lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  It 
costs  on  an  average  about  4tf.  per  head  per  year. 

Cardboard  Modelling  is  not  usually  taken  up  before 
Standard  IV.  The  physical  strength  required  is  too 
great  for  the  children  of  the  lower  standards.  For 
accuracy  of  workmanship  and  careful  drawing,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  form  of  manual  work. 

The  preliminary  exercises  consist  of  flat  surfaces, 
square,  triangle,  hexagon,  ifcc. ; then  simple  geometri 


cal  models,  as  the  cube,  square  prism,  square  pyramid,  appbnuiza, 
Ac.,  are  taken,  and  simple  objects  of  utility,  trays, 
vases,  folios;  then  come  skeleton  models  and  sectional 
models,  the  latter  being  most  useful  in  teaching  solid 
geometry.  By  covering  the  models  with  various 
coloured  papers  many  good  colour  effects  are  detained. 

In  rural  schools,  where  woodwork  is  not  possible, 
cardboard  work  would  form  a most  effective  sub- 
stitute. 

The  tools  cost  about  Is,  3d  per  set,  and  the 
useable  material  would  amount  to  about  M.  or  8d  per 
head  per  year.  Claywork,  like  brush -drawing,  perhaps 
trains  the  artistic  side  of  manual  work,  but  it  is 
highly  important,  and  probably  more  useful  as  an 
educational  agent  than  any  one  of  the  other  subjects. 

It  cultivates  a nice  sense  of  touch  ; the  appreciation 
of  form,  line,  and  relief.  It  can  be  adapted  to  so 
many  forms,  and  being  readily  pliable,  is  so  suitable 
for  young  children. 

The  earlier  exercises  in  Standards  I.  and  II.  con- 
sist of  making  simple  geometrical  arrangements,  and 
representations  of  simple  fruits  or  other  objects, 
such  as  an  apple,  a lemon,  a mushroom,  a fish,  a 
carrot,  a bottle,  a cup,  a top,  &c.  ; then,  simple 
architectural  ornaments  are  modelled,  and  more 
advanced  objects  ; then  comes  modelling  from  casts 
or  photographs  of  ornament,  simple  animal  and  floral 
forms,  itc. 

The  different  occupations  are  taken  in  a variety 
of  ways.  All  of  them,  except  cardboard  work,  are 
so  graduated  that  they  may  be  commenced  in 
Standard  I.  and  continued  throughout  the  entire 
school  course.  Some  schools  take  one  subject 
and  work  it  in  St-andard  I,,  II.,  and  III.  only; 
others  take  one  subject  throughout  the  entire  school. 

Some  again,  take  two  subjects,  as  paper-work  and 
clay-work,  or  colour  work  and  clay-work,  and 
do  the  two  alternately,  carrying  them  in  some  cases 
to  Standard  III.,  and  in  other  cases  throughout  the 
school.  Again,  some  schools  take,  perhaps  paper- 
work, or  colour-work,  or  brush-work  in  Standards  I., 

II.,  and  III.,  and  then  add  a second  subject  in 
Standard  IV.,  and  upwards.  The  selection  is  left 
entirely  to  the  head  teachers,  but  each  subject  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  carried  throughout  the 
entire  school  without  a break. 

In  schools  where  “ Manual  Occupations”  are  taken 
as  a “ Class  Subject”  for  payment,  two  occupations 
must  be  selected,  and  worked  by  each  class  in 
Standards  I,,  II.,  and  III. 

Whatever  the  subject  may  be,  original  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  children  are  always  encouraged,  to 
stimulate  independent  power  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  help  them  to  strike  out  new  lines  for 
themselves. 

Considering  the  very  rural  character  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Ireland  and  the  conditions  of  life,  I think 
some  scheme  of  manual  work  would  be  greatly 
beuefleial  in  fostering  the  development  of  home  arts 
and  industries  which  are  such  a conspicuous  success 
in  some  places  abroad. 

I have  put  this  as  briefly  as  possible,  but  if  the 
Commission  would  like  a detailed  scheme  in  every 
subject  i shall  be  glad  to  supply  it. 


XX. 

Document  put  in  hy  Mr.  S.  Barter,  Organizer  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the  School 
Board  for  London. 


Extract  from  Mr.  Barter’s  Book  on  Drawing,*  pages  1 to  9. 


Drawing. 

It  is  intended  to  consider  here  the  widely  com- 
prehensive subject.  Drawing,  from  one  point  of  view 

only,  that  of  the  manual  training  teacher an  aspect 

to  some  extent  restricted,  and  yet  of  sufficient  breadth 
to  demand  and  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Drawing  of  any  kind  is  in  itself  a form,  of  manual 
• Manual  Instruction — Drawing.  By 


training.  A chOd’s  hand  must  acquire  dexterity, 
and  his  eye  must  be  trained  to  accurate  and  intelligent 
observation,  if  he  is  set  to  draw. 

The  stimulation  of  the  imagination  and  the  strength- 
ening and  directing  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
cliild  mind  are  of  themselves  objects  which  every 
teacher  regards,  if  not  indeed  as  the  goal  of  his 
S.  Barter.  (Whittaker  A Co.,  1896) 
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labours,  at  least  as  the  hardest  portion  of  his  work  ; 
and  all  will  agree  that,  when  once  enthusiastic 
attention  is  secured  in  the  pupils,  the  mere  imparting 
of  information  is  as  much  a pleasure  to  the  teacher  as 
to  the  class. 

Drawing  is,  when  properly  taught,  one  of  the 
subjects  in  which  this  can  most  readily  be  achieved ; 
but  not,  however,  by  the  series  of  spiritless,  flat 
copies  of  conventional  curves  combined  into  pictures 
of  nondescript  vegetables  which  still  find  a measure 
of  acceptance  in  our  schools. 

Drawing  is  essentially  a living,  interesting  subject 
which  is  a mode  of  expression,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  of  any  perceptions  or  emotions  of  whatsoever 
kind. 

It  lends  itself  with  equal  ease  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  great  artist,  to  the  humour  of  the  caricaturist,  or 
to  the  most  exact  necessities  of  the  map-maker  or  the 
engineer.  It  has  at  once  the  language  of  the  vaguest 
suggestion  and  of  the  utmost  precision. 

A careful  teacher,  intelligent,  knowing  his  subject, 
and  unhampered  by  restrictions,  has  in  his  hands,  by 
reason  of  its  very  adaptability,  one  of  the  strongest 
possible  means  of  education. 

Good  teaching  in  any  form  of  drawing,  besides 
being  a training  in  itself,  is  the  best  foundation  for 
technical  instruction ; and,  as  most  trades  are  more 
or  less  precise  and  definite  in  the  nature  of  their 
requirements,  mechanical  drawing  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  the  best  form  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  technical  teacher. 

The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commissioners 
in  1889  (p.  564),  puts  the  case  very  well.  It  says, 
referring  to  mechanical  drawing,  “For  all  material 
arts  drawing  is  the  language  par  excellence  of  a 
clearness,  precision,  and  conciseness  which  the  language 
of  words  cannot  attain;”  and,  as  language  is  the  almost 
essential  foundation  of  further  mental  education,  so 
drawing  is  the  natural  starting  point  of  nearly  every 
form  of  technical  education. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  recent  developments  in  education  is  that 
the  teaching  of  drawing  is  being  affected  by  the 
awakened  conviction  that  the  “ whole  boy  ” must  be 
put  to  school,  and  that  education  must  be  really  a 
training  of  the  natural  faculties,  and  not  an  unpalatable 
meal  of  indigestible  facts. 

The  lads  of  tlie  future,  then,  who  pass  into  the  care 
of  the  technical  teacher  will  not  be  so  unprepared  as 
formerly  to  receive  the  more  special  training  he  can 
give  them. 

But,  narrowing  the  question  to  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  object  of  this  treatise,  let  us  consider  the 
relationship  of  drawing  to  manual  training,  as  we 
already  have  it  in  elementary  schools. 

By  manual  training  we  will  now  understand  the 
more  restricted  branch  of  instruction  covered  by  work 
in  wood  or  iron,  although  only  so  limited  from  motives 
of  expediency. 

We  will  not  consider  at  present  the  older  established 
forms  of  the  kindergarten,  nor  the  very  interesting 
and  valuable  training  afiorded  by  clay  modelling. 

These  forms  of  manual  training  are  well  established, 
and  the  methods  and  aims  are  admirable ; but  the 
newer  manual  training  in  wood  and  metal  which  is 
looked  to  with  so  much  hope  is  likely  to  lose  much 
of  its  eflective  value  unless  care  he  taken  to  guard 
against  possible  dangers. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  dangers  is  that 
drawing  may  be  insufficiently  or  unwisely  associated 
with  the  bench  work. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show  what  I am  conscious 
is  not  as  deeply  appreciated  as  could  be  wished, 
although  to  many  of  my  readers  it  may_  appear 
unnecessary,  that  drawing  in  manual  training  is 
valuable  in  itself,  and  is  the  essential  foundation  of 
future  development  in  the  direction  of  technical 
education. 

Although  too  many  rules  are  undesirable,  and  in 
so  elastic  a subject  as  manual  training  dangerous  to 


its  healthy  growth,  I will  venture  on  the  positive 
statement  that  a fully  dimensioned  paper  drawing 
should  be  made  of  eveiy  piece  of  work  before  com- 
mencing, or  concurrently  with  the  bench  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  drawing  practice  must  be 
good  and  useful. 

Secondly,  the  child  has  the  advantage  of  a clear 
notion  of  his  piece  of  work  as  it  is  to  appear  when  it 
leaves  his  hands,  as  well  as  precise  instructions  from 
his  dimensions  as  to  the  size  of  all  its  parts.  Any 
hazy  ideas  on  the  subject  he  may  have  are  now 
removed. 

Thirdly,  he  learns  what  a working  drawing  is ; 
commencing  with  a very  simple  form,  and  gradually- 
proceeding  to  the  complex,  until,  when  lea-ving  the 
manual  training  room  for  ever,  the  making  of  work- 
ing drawings  has  caused  a lively  appreciation  for  all 
that  the  technical  teacher  can  show  him  of  the  more 
advanced  forms. 

The  drawing  of  a technical  work-room  is  directed 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  work  solely.  The 
instructor  merely  teaches  the  application  of  a know- 
ledge of  freehand,  geometry,  and  projection,  already 
gained  by  his  pupils,  elsewhere  probably,  but  at  any 
rate  quite  independently.  In  this  connection  it  is 
found  that,  owing  to  the  more  difficult  nature  of  the 
•work  to  be  done,  the  drawing  becomes  really  indis- 
pensible,  and  unless  his  pupils  have  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  making  of  working  drawings,  the 
difficulties  of  the  technical  instructor  are  much 
increased. 

The  drawing  of  a manual  training  room  is,  like  the 
bench  work,  educational  above  all  things.  To  teach 
the  boy  to  draw,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  work  which  is  to  follow,  based 
on  his  drawing,  are  the  obvious  objects  in  view,  but 
there  is  more  which  is  nob  quite  so  readily  seen. 

Not  only  must  the  drawing  show  what  is  to  he 
made,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  indicate  how 
to  do  it. 

The  methods  in  the  technical  room  and  in  the 
manual  training  room  are  therefore  different,  although 
in  both  cases  a complete  working  drawing  of  every 
piece  of  work  is  demanded  and  obtained. 

With  the  workman,  production  is  the  main  object. 
Every  other  consideration  must  stand  aside.  Speed 
in  work,  combined  with  good  quality,  is  the  one 
object  of  the  skilled  artisan. 

In  the  economy  of  a trade  workshop,  drawing 
would  probably  be  discarded  altogether  as  a waste  of 
time  if  it  were  possible  to  dispense  with  it ; but, 
recognising  the  entire  necessity  of  sufficient  working 
drawings,  the  workman  has  de-vised  methods  which 
are  intended  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he 
•wants  without  wasting  a moment  in  making  an 
unnecessary  line. 

Unfortunately,  many  workmen  of  the  older  types 
have  never  been  taught  the  scientific  basis  of  this 
drawing,  and,  although  they  have  learned^  by 
experience  to  understand  the  linear  brevities  of  the 
architect’s  office  in  the  case  of  familiar  work,  they 
are  quite  unable  to  read  a new  and  peculiar  drawing. 

Division  of  labour  has  largely  entered  into  many 
trades,  partly  in  consequence  of  this  defect  of  the 
men  themselves,  and  partly  because  it  is  found  more 
produ  ctive  to  se-t  one  good  intelligent  man  to  draw  and 
“ set  out  ” for  many  other  merely  executant  workmen. 

This  division  of  labour  has  rendered  tlie  men  still 
less  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  working  drawing. 

The  younger  men,  however,  who  have  the  sound 
training  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  classy 
to  aid  them,  find  the  power  of  the  theory  with  the 
startling  rapidity  of  the  -workshop  method  of  immense 
advantage.  Such  men,  however,  do  not  yet  form  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  trades. 

In  the  technical  room  this  kind  of  drawing  is  now 
scientifically  taught,  but  no  sub-division  of  labour  is 
allowed.  Each  pupil  makes  his  own  working  draw- 
ing, so  that  he  can,  in  due  time,  either  draw  or  make 
anything  -within  the  scope  of  his  trade. 
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In  the  manual  training  room  the  case  is  very 
difierent.  The  great  object  is  to  develop  the  child. 
The  essence  of  the  teaching  is  in  “ the  doing,  not  in 
the  thing  done.”  Production  is  not  aimed  at;  it 
merely  follows  as  a consequence,  and  although  the 
drawing  here  happens  to  be  tlie  best  foundation  for 
the  work  of  the  technical  teacher,  this  is  not  the 
main  object  of  teaching  it.  , , » , . - 

Mainly,  it  is  to  cultivate  the  natural  taculties  ol 
observation  and  attention,  and  to  train  the  hand  to 
dexterity  by  the  use  of  the  drawing  tools. 

The  drawing  which  will  have  to  be  done  is  neces- 
sarily largely  mechanical ; and  to  grasp  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  this  drawing,  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections  must  be  clearly  understood.  But  this  is 
difficult  with  children,  and  indeed,  in  some  respects 
almost  impossible.  . 

To  overcome  the  difficulty,  the  drawings  made  in 
the  early  stages  should  be,  as  early  as  possible, 
pictorial.  This  is  also  useful  in  the  more  advanced 
work,  whei-e  the  ordinary  projections  are  not  readily 
understood. 

No  division  of  labour  leading  to  imitative  work 
should  be  permitted.  Each  boy  must  make  his  own 
drawing,  and,  instead  of  making  it  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  he  must  be  taught  to  make  as  full,  clear,  and 
accurate  a working  drawing  as  is  possible. 

The  drawings  must  not  be  copies,  but  should  be 
constructed  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
Moreover,  they  should  be  made  in  a manner  which 
will,  while  the  drawings  are  being  executed,  bring 
home  to  the  pupils  a vivid  impression  of  the  exercises 
or  models  which  are  to  be  made  from  them. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  early  stages,  or  in 
difficult  cases,  the  teaching  will  be  much  clearer  for  the 
introduction  of  as  much  as  possible  of  pictorial  effect. 

No  sketching  in  working  drawings  should  be  per- 
mitted. Accuracy  is  as  desirable  in  this  case  as  in 
any  other,  and  should  be  as  ever  pre-eminent. 

Freehand  drawing  should  not,  however,  be  banished 
from  the  workroom.  It  may  be  used  in  making 
drawings  of  tools,  and  in  completing  curved  lines  of 
working  drawings. 

Tlie  combination  of  the  accuracy  of  a working 
drawing  with  the  vividness  of  a freehand  sketch  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  found  in  conventional  drawing,  of  which 
the  best  form  is  isometric  projection. 

Isometric  proj  ection  has  several  distinct  advantages. 

First,  it  is  pictorial.  A child  can  almost  always 
see  quite  clearly  what  the  bench  problem  is  in  the 
drawing  when  lie  cannot  realise  it  from  orthographic 
projections. 

Secondly,  it  is  easy,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible. 

The  angles,  being  all  either  30°  or  120°,  can  be 


obtained  from  two  similar  set-squares.  These  set-  afp^ixA 

squares  should  be  used  in  the  dra-ughtsman’s  manner,  

by  arranging  them  against  each  other,  so  that  the 
sum  of  two  adjacent  angles  of  the  two  set-squares 
may  give  the  required  angle,  or  by  using  one  as  a 
base  to  slide  the  other  along,  each  square  being  used, 
possibly  alternately,  as  a J-squareand  a set-square. 

This  plan  is  remarkably  rapid,  and  very  safe. 

One  60°  set-square  and  a f-square  can  be  used. 

This  plan  is  not  recommended  for  children  in  the 
early  stages,  as  the  -square  gives  rather  too  much 
mechanical  aid.  It  is  preferable  to  induce  the  pupils 
early  to  a full  use  of  the  set-squares,  as  it  fosters  self- 

Experience  teaches  that  children  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  even  holding  the  set-square  firmly,  which 
difficulty  must  be  combated  and  overcome  early  in 
the  instruction. 

Thirdly,  it  is  capable  of  logical  demonstration. 

Elsewhere  will  he  found  an  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  isometric  projection ; but  we  will  pause  to  con- 
sider the  objection  sometimes  raised,  that  children 
cannot  understand  the  theory,  and  that  it  is  bette^ 
therefore,  not  to  attempt  to  teach  anything  which 

they  will  only  learn  mechanically. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  none  of  the 
children  can  understand  it,  and  for  those  who  can 
it  is  an  admitted  advantage. 

But  for  those  who  cannot— and  it  must  he  allowed 
that  these  are  the  majority — what  are  we  to  sub- 
stitute! , , i T- 

Either  inaccurate,  unreliable  freehand  sketches,  or 
conventional  drawing.  The  latter  has  no  scientific 
basis,  and  therefore  no  single  child  can  possibly 
understand  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a pictorial 
representation  of  the  object,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
light  in  which  most  children  regard  isometric  pro- 
jection. 

The  majority  of  the  children,  then,  have  the  same 
difficulty  with  both  isometric  projection  and  con- 
ventional drawing,  with  this  important  difference,  that 
isometric  drawings  can  be  made  much  more  readily. 

Isometric  projection,  it  must  be  observed,  can  only 
be  used  for  rectilinear  drawings. 

Beyond  the  elementary  sta^e,  the  ordinary  ortho- 
graphic projections  should  be  consistently  used ; and 
here,  although  the  theory  of  plan  and  elevation  can 
be  told  to  children  in  simple  cases,  they  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  even  elementary  sections.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  insuperable  in  this,  and  much 
of  the  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  insufficient  know- 
ledge  of  the  theory  underlying  all  working  drawing. 

In  other  cases  there  is  inability  to  apply  the  thwr^ 
tical  knowledge  of  geometry  in  practice,  and  it  is 
the  endeavour  of  the  following  pages  to  meet,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  requirements  of  both  these  cases. 
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Documents  put  in  by  Mrs.  Homan,  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
(1-)  ^ 

School  Board  for  London. 

School  Management  Department. — Cookery  and  Laundrywork. 


Joint  Scheme  or  Instruction. 

[Article  205  of  the  Boai-d’s  Code  of  Regulations  and 
Instructions  for  the  Guidance  of  Managers  and 
Teachers.] 

[Approved  by  the  Board,  7th  May,  1896,  Clause 
(xxvi.)  added  to  on  the  30th  July,  1896.] 

The  instruction  in  cookery  and  laundrywork  must 
he  given  to  the  scholars  of  tlie  Board  according  to 
the  following  joint  scheme  ; — 

Cookery. 

(i.)  Subject  to  Clause  (v.),  all  gills  in  Standard  IT. 
shall  be  required  to  attend  twenty-two  lessons  in  the 
first  course  of  instruction  in  cookery  at  one  of  the 
Board’s  Cookery  Centres. 

(ii.)  Subject  to  Clause  (v.),  all  girls  in  Standard  T. 


1 the 
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shall  be  required  to  attend  twenty-two  lessons  i; 
second  course  of  instruction  in  cookery  at  one  c 
Board’s  Cookery  Centres. 

(iii.)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Department  in  respect  of  Cookery,  the  morning  and 
afternoon  lessons  must  be  divided  between  practical 
and  other  work  as  follows  : — 

Morning  classes  to  commence  at  9 o’clock.  Demon- 
stration to  all  the  girls  until  10.  First  practice  10  to 
11,  second  practice  11  to  12  o’clock;  The  last  practice 
to  include  dishing  up,  cleansing  utensils  and  clearing 
away. 

Afternoon  classes  to  commence  at  2 o clock. 
Demonstration  to  all  girls  until  3 o’clock.  Practice 
of  all  girls  until  4.30  o’clock.  The  practice  to  include 
dishing  up,  cleansing  utensils  and  clearing  away. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


A,  _ (iv.)  Arrangements  will  be  made  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  school  year  for  instruction  in  cookery  to 
be  given  in  connection  with  all  Girls’  and  Mixed 
departments.  Each  course  of  instruction  will  consist 
of  22  lessons,  and  each  girl  commencing  must  make 
22  attendances.  Not  more  than  18  girls  shall  attend 
aftei-noon  cookery  classes  in  order  that  the  require- 
ments of  Article  101  (g)  of  the  New  Code  of  the 
Education  Department,  with  regard  to  the  20  hours 
of  practical  work,  may  be  fulfilled. 

(v.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  school  year.  Head  Teachers  of  Girls’  and  Senior 
Mixed  departments  must  send  in  to  the  Cookery 
Superintendent  a list  of  the  approximate  number  of 
girls  over  ten  years  of  age  who  will  be  in  Standards 
IV.  and  V.  at  the  begining  of  the  coming  school  year, 
and  must  state  what  half-days  of  the  week  %vould  be 
most  convenient  for  the  girls  to  attend  for  instruction 
in  Cookery.  Head  Teachers  must  also  state  whether 
they  would  prefer  the  lessons  to  be  taken  during  the 
first  or  second  half  of  the  school  year,  or  whether 
they  would  wish  the  lessons  to  be  taken  throughout 
the  school  year.  In  schools  where  there  are  no 
Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  or  very  small  ones,  girls  in 
Standard  V.  who  have  already  attended  the  first 
course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  shall  attend  a 
Laundry  course. 

(vi.)  The  food  cooked  at  the  Cookery  Centres  must 
be  sold,  if  possible. 

(vii.)  The  Board  authorise  the  award  of  a certi- 
ficate to  all  girls  who  make  the  22  attendances,  of 
which  18  must  be  red-mark  attendances,  during  the 
first  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery,  and  who  also 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  Article  101  (g)  of  the  New 
Code  of  the  Education  Department,  and  a further 
certificate  and  a prize  consisting  of  a copy  of  the 
Board’s  Cookery  Receipt  Book  to  aU  girls  who  make 
the  22  attendances,  of  which  18  must  be  red-mark 
attendances,  during  the  second  course  of  instruction 
in  Cookery,  and  who  also  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Article  101  (g)  of  the  New  Code  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  cost  of  such  prize  not  to  exceed 
id. 

(viii.)  No  girl’s  name  is  to  be  struck  off  the  Cookery 
Register  until  the  completion  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, unless  she  shall  have  left  the  school. 

Lausdrtwork. 

(ix.)  All  girls  in  Standard  VI,  and  upwards  shall 
be  required  to  attend  12  lessons  in  laundrywork  at 
one  01  the  Laundry  Centres  of  the  Board.  Girls 
who  attend  a course  of  instruction  whilst  they  are  in 
Standard  VI.  are  not  required  to  attend  a further 
course  of  Laundrywork. 

(x.)  Arrangements  will  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  school  year  for  instruction  in  laundry 
work  to  be  given  in  connection  with  all  Girls’  and 
Mixed  departments.  Each  course  of  instruction  will 
consist  of  12  lessons,  and  each  girl  commencing  must 
make  12  attendances. 

(xi.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  school  year.  Head  Teachers  of  Girls’  and  Senior 
Mixed  departments  must  send  in  to  the  Laundry 
Superintendents  a list  of  the  approximate  number  of 
girls  over  11  years  of  age  who  will  be  in  Standard 
VI.  and  upwards  at  the  begining  of  the  comitjg  school 
year,  and  must  state  what  half-days  of  the  -week 
would  be  most  convenient  for  the  girls  to  attend  for 
instruction  in  laundry  work.  In  schools  where  there 
are  no  girls  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  teachers 
should  arrange  for  Standard  V.  girls  who  have  already 
attended  the  first  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  to 
attend  Laundry  work.  Head  Teachers  must  also 
state  whether  they  would  prefer  the  lessons  to  be 
taken  during  the  first  or  second  hall  of  the  school 
y^r,  or  whether  they  would  like  the  lessons  to  be 
taken  throughout  the  year. 

(xii.)  Girls  may  bring  suitable  garments,  &c.,  from 
their  homes  to  be  used  in  the  laundry  lessons,  but  no 
charge  may  be  made  in  respect  of  them. 


(xiii.)  The  Boai'd  authorise  the  award  to  all  girls 
who  make  12  attendances,  of  wliich  10  must  be  red 
mark  attendance.s,  during  a course  of  instruction  in 
Laundrywork,  and  who  also  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  Article  101  (h)  of  the  New  Code  of  the  Education 
Department,  of  a certificate  and  a copy  of  a Laundry 
Receipt  Book  for  prize.  The  cost  of  such  prize  not 
to  exceed  id. 

(xiv.)  No  girl’s  name  is  to  be  struck  off  the 
Laundrywork  Register  until  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  instruction  unless  she  shall  have  left  tlie 
school. 

Cookery  and  Laukdrvwork. 

(xv.)  Cookery  and  Laundry  Centres  ai-e  provided 
at  certain  schools,  at  which  the  girls  from  these 
schools  and  from  others  in  the  neighbourhood  shall 
attend  to  receive  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

(xvi.)  The  practical  work  in  Cookery  and  Laundry- 
work must  be  given  in  each  lesson  in  accordance  with 
a syllabus  previously  approved  by  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee. 

(xvii.)  The  girls  from  each  school  are  required  to 
attend  at  least  one  half-day  in  each  week  during  a 
course  of  instruction  in  either  Cookery  or  Laundry- 
work. 

(xviii.)  To  each  Cookery  and  Laundry  Centre  an 

Instructress  is  appointed,  holding  acertificate  approved 

by  the  Board  and  by  the  Education  Department,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  Centre  and  give  the  girls  their 
instruction.  Two  or  more  schools  may  combine  for 
lessons,  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Instruction  in  Cookery  and 
Laundrywork. 

(xix.)  Schools  in  outlying  districts  which  cannot 
be  included  in  this  centre  system  owing  to  distance 
or  other  causes,  may  be  supij'lied  with  ar>paratus,  &c., 
in  order  that  the  girls  residing  in  such  outlying  dis- 
tricts may  receive  their  instruction  in  Cookery  and 
Laundrywork  at  their  own  schools. 

(xx.)  In  the  case  of  very  poor  schools,  where  there 
is  a large  number  of  girls  over  1 1 years  of  age  in 
Standard  III.,  special  arrangements  will  be  made  by 
the  Sub-Committee  on  instruction  in  Cookery  and 
Laundrywork,  if  requested  by  the  Head  Mistress,  for 
the  instruction  of  these  girls  in  the  first  course  of 
instruction  in  Cookery,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
girls  in  Standard  IV.  in  Laundrywork,  leaving  the 
second  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  to  be  taken 
in  Standard  V. 

(xxi.)  In  schools  where  there  is  a number  of  girls 
under  10  years  of  age  in  Standard  IV.,  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry- 
work will,  if  requested  by  the  Head  Mistress,  arrange 
for  the  first  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  to  be 
taken  in  Standard  V.,  the  second  course  of  instruction 
in  Cooke^  in  Standard  VI,,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  Laundrywork  subsequently. 

(xxii.)  No  girls  must  take  both  Cookery  and 
Laundrywork  in  the  same  year,  except  by  special 
permission  given  on  application  made  to  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry- 
work, 

(xxiii.)  Head  Teachers  of  Girls’  and  Mixed  depart- 
ments must  be  careful  to  answer  the  questions  under 
VIII.  on  the  fourth  page  of  Form  9 B of  the 
I’Jducation  Department,  and  to  give  in  the  proper 
column  of  Form  numbered  60  of  the  Education 
Department  [Examination  Schedule]  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  hours  during  which  girls 
have  attended  a Cookery  or  Laundry  class  during  the 
school  year.  Head  Teachers  must  also  be  careful  to 
place,  on  the  ordinary  time-table  of  the  school,  after 
communication  with  the  respective  Superintendents, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year,  the  days  and  hours  for  instruction  in 
Cookery  and  Laundrywork.  If  circumstances  should 
prevent  this  being  done  before  the  time-table  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Inspector  for  approval,  the 
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Education  Department  require  that  these  days  and  Registers”  are  sent  to  their  respective  schools  on  the  APPENnrxA, 
hours  shall  be  entered  in  the  approved  time-table,  and  termination  of  each  course  of  lessons,  and  the 
that  the  time-table  shall  be  forthwith  re  submitted  to  Managers  should  compare  them  with  the  School 

the  Inspector  for  approval  of  sucli  days  and  hours.  Registers  when  examining  and  filling  in  Form  9 B. 

(xxiv.)  Cookery  and  Laundry  Centres  are  open  in  The  Managers  of  a school  at  which  there  is  a Centre 
the  morniiig  from  9 to  1 2,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  should  test  the  whole  of  the  Registers  of  the  Centre. 

2 to  4.30.  Girls  who  attend  a Centre  in  the  morning  The  “ Sheet  Registers  ” should  also  be  brought  under 
must  be  in  their  places  at  9 to  obtain  a red  mart,  and  the  notice  of  the  Government  Inspector, 

at  9.30  to  obtain  a black  one.  Those  who  attend  in  (xxvii.)  Head  Teachers  should  place  in  the  Day 

the  afternoon  must  be  in  their  places  at  2 to  obtain  a Register  a circle  thus  O against  the  name  of  any 
red  mark,  and  at  2.30  to  obtain  a black  one.  A girl  absent  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a Cookery  or 
morning  red  mark  attendance  is  to  count  for  three  Laundry  Centre,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  “ Cookery 
hours’ work,  and  a morning  black  mark  attendance  Attendance  Book,”  or  “ Laundry  Attendance  Book,” 
for  two-and-a-half  hours.  An  afternoon  red  mark  from  the  Centre,  the  letter  “c”  or  “l”  should  be 
attendance  is  to  count  for  two-and-a-half  hours’ work,  marked  inside  the  circle,  in  red  ink  in  each  case 
and  an  afternoon  black  mark  attendance  for  two  where  a child  has  made  a punctual  attendance  at  a 
hours.  Girls  may  be  admitted  to  a Centre  at  any  Centre  entitling  her  to  a red  mark,  and  in  black  ink 
time  during  the  moi’ning  and  afternoon,  but  their  in  each  case  where  a child  has  m^e  an  unpunctual 
attendances  must  not  he  marked  in  the  Registers  after  attendance  at  a Centre  only  entitling  her  to  a black 

9.30  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.  In  marking  tlie  Cookery  mark. 

and  Laundry  Registers,  girls  absent  at  9.30  a.m.  and  (xxviii.)  The  Head  Teacher  should,  at  the  end  of 

2.30  p.m.  respectively  must  be  marked  thus  O ; and  each  week,  add  the  Cookery  and  Laundry  attendances 
any  girl  leaving  a Centre  without  completing  at  least  to  the  registers  by  placing  the  total  for  each  day 
two-aiid-a-half  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  under  that  of  her  own  school  for  the  same  day,  and 
in  the  afternoon  must  have  her  attendance  marked  reckon  them  in  the  weekly  average.  For  those 
cancelled  by  having  a circle  placed  round  it,  thus  0 schools  from  which  girls  attend  on  Friday  afternoons 

(xxv.)  Girls  who  attend  Cookery  and  Laundry  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  Works  Corn- 
Centres  are  required  to  go  direct  fi-om  their  homes  mittee  for  the  Schoolkeeper  to  take  the  “ Cookery 
to  the  Centre,  and  the  Instructress  is  responsible  for  Attendance  Book,”  and  “ Laundry  Attendance  Book,” 
properly  marking  the  attendances  of  each  girl.  from  the  Centre  each  Friday  afternoon  aftor  the 

(xxvi.)  Cookery  and  Laundry  Instructresses  are  closing  of  the  Registers  at  2.30  p.m.  to  such  school 
required  to  keep  two  Registers,  one  taking  the  form  or  schools,  in  time  for  the  Head  Teacher  to  make  up 
of  a separate  “Sheet  Register,”  for  each  school,  the  weekly  average  on  that  afternoon, 
which  shows  at  a glance  the  attendance  for  the  whole  (xxix.)  Girls  are  required  to  attend  for  instruction 
couj'se  of  lessons,  and  the  other  a small  book  known  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  in  cases  where  their 
as  the  “ Cookery  Attendance  Book  ” or  “ Laundry  Schools  are  temporarily  closed,  such  as  tor  stocktaking. 

Attendance  Book,”  which  is  sent  by  the  Instructress  cleaning,  <fcc.,  but  where  centres  remain  open,  whether 
to  the  Head  Teacher  by  post  immediately  after  the  the  centres  be  at  their  own  school  or  at  a neighbour- 
last  lesson  for  the  week  has  been  given.  The  “Sheet  ing  one. 

(I) 

School  Board  for  London. 

School  Management  Depart.\ient. — Instruction  in  Cookert, 

Syiaabuses  of  Lessons. 

N.B. — The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  rules  in  the  “ General  Axioms  for 
Plain  Cookery.” 

For  the  first  or  elementary  course — Lesson  16. — Haricot  Beans  (either  way)  (21).  Baked 

Lesson  1. — First  Rules  for  Cookery  (1).  Vegetable  Potatoes  (22.)  Roly-Poly  Pudding. 

Soup  (2).  Egg  Snow  for  invalids.  ,,  17. — Irish  Stew.  Boiled  Greens  (24). 

Eggs  Cooked  in  Two  ways.  , Poached  Eggs. 

„ 2. — Boiled  and  Steamed  Potatoes  (3).  • „ 18. — Lentil  Soup.  Sausage  Rolls  (Flaky 

Baked  Bread  Pudding.  Pastiy)  (25).  Fried  Sausage. 

„ 3. — Shepherd’s  Pie.  Baking  Powder.  „ 19. — (a)  Liver  and  Bacon,  or  Tripe  and 

• Boiled  Suet  Pudding  (4).  Onions.  Tapioca  or  SagoPudding(26). 

„ 4. — Roast  Meat,  and  Rules  for  Dry  Roast-  (b)  Bacon  and  Eggs  for  Practice. 

ing  (o  and  6).  Yorkshire  Pudding.  ,,  20. — Broiled  Chops  or  Steak  (28).  Baked 

To  Clarify  Dripping.  Dumplings  or  Turnovers.  Cocoa, 

„ 5. — Boiled  Fish  and  Sauce  (7  and  8).  Fish  Reserve  Dishes.  Season  Dish^. 

Cakes.  Stewed  Beef  and  Rice  Plum  Pudding 

„ 6. — Pea  Soup  (9).  Seed  or  Currant  Cake.  Cornish  Pasties  Mince  Pies 

II  7. — Minced  Meat  with  Mashed  Potatoes  Boiled  Cauliflower  Orange  Marmalade 

ilO).  Coffee  (19).  Barley  Water  Pickled  Cabbage 

8. — Boiled  Meat  (12),  Caper  or  Onion  Lemonade  Salads 

Sauce  (8).  Rice  Pudding.  Jam 

„ 9. — Legof  Beef  Stew(27).  Rock  Cakes  (13).  This  syllabus  for  the  first  course  is  baaed  on  the 

» 10. — (a)  Meat  Pie  and  Patties  (Short  following  rules : — 

Pastry)  (14).  Hunter  Pudding.  1.  That  the  lessons  should  graduate  from  tho 

(&)  Fruit  Pie  for  Practice.  simplest  dishes,  just  as  the  teaching  of  any  other  sub- 

IL — Pish  Fried  in  Batter  (15).  Scones.  ject  would  proceed  from  the  elementary  to  the  more 
5)  12. — Potato  Soup  (23).  Bread  with  advanced. 

Yeast  (16).  2.  That  aU  new  classes  should  commence  with  the 

II  13' — (a)  Meat  Pudding.  Brown  Bread  or  first  lesson,  and  proceed  in  regular  order,  instead  of 

Baking  Powder  Bread  (17).  beginning  with  the  same  lesson  as  those  who  have 

(h)  Fruit  Pudding  for  Practice.  passed  through  half  a course. 

11  14. — Baked  Haddock.  Beef  tea  (18).  3.  That  all  the  “ Cookery  Axioms  ” already  formu- 

Porridge  (11).  lated  be  included  in  this  syllabus. 

•„  15. — (a)  Toad  in  the  Hole  (20).  Pancakes.  4.  That  in  the  case  of  Season  Dishes,  none  be 

Gruel.  omitted  that  have  these  special  axioms,  xinlesa  they 

(5)  Fruit  Baked  in  Batter  for  Practice,  have  been  given  in  a previous  lesson. 
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5.  That  dishes  bracketed  thus  (5)  indicate  that  the 
second  (b)  may  be  used  for  practice,  because  the 
general  method  is  the  same  for  both,  and  the  first  dish 
(a),  which,  however,  must  be  demonstrated,  is  usually 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  especially  in  the  afternoon. 

6.  That  two  dishes  requiring  the  same  method 
should  not  occur  in  one  lesson ; e.g.,  Shepherd’s  Pie 
and  Milk  Pudding.  As  these  would  both  necessitate 
the  use  of  ovens  and  pie-dishes,  confusion  might  be 
caused,  especially  with  young  teachers. 

7.  That  the  dishes  demonstrated  must  be  practised, 
but  if  some  of  the  lessons,  though  enough  for  demon- 
stration, should  not  prove  sufficient  for  practice,  dishes 
may  be  added  from  ybrmer  lessons.  With  this  object 
in  view,  cold  meat  dishes  are  arranged  prior  to  roasting 
and  boiling  meat ; and  this  also  obviates  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  the  meat. 

N.B. — Le^on  No.  1 is  arranged  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  albumen  in  its  simplest  form,  when  an  egg 
will  be  cooked  under  boiling  point,  and  another  will 
be  cooked  by  the  usual  plan  of  boiling  3^  minutes,  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  a higher  degree  of  heat  upon  the 
albumen.  This  illustration  will  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  cooking  meat  and  vegetables.  The  Egg  Snow 
is  to  be  tasted  by  the  girls,  and  is  intended  to  make 
the  first  lesson  as  popular  and  attractive  as  possible. 
Reserve  Dishes  are  to  be  taken  at  the  21st  and  22nd 
lesson,  because  the  Syllabus  only  comprises  twenty, 
and  the  course  consists  of  twenty-two. 

For  the  Secosd  Course. 

Lesson  1. — Invalid  Cookery. — Steamed  Fish.  In- 
valids’ Jelly.  Cup  of  Arrowroot  or 

Rice.  Water.  (1.) 

„ 2. — Stewed  Rabbit.  Gingerbread.  (23.) 

3.  — Savoury  Cod.  Bread  and  Butter 

Pudding.  (7-8.) 

4.  — Stewed  Lentils.  Cornflower  Cake.  (9.) 

5.  — Meat  Cake.  Rice  Snowballs.  Orange 

or  Lemon  Sauce.  (12.) 

,,  6. — Haricot  Mutton.  Fried  Potatoes 

(Cooked  and  uncooked).  (15  ) 

„ 7. — Veal  Pie  (Flaky  Pastry).  Gingerbread 

Pudding.  (25.) 

„ 8. — Stuffed  Mackerel  or  Herrings.  Fig  or 

Sultana  Pudding.  (4.) 


Lesson  9. — Good  Vegetable  Soup.  Maccaroni 
Pudding.  (2). 

10. — Votato  XessoTi.— Sausage  Potatoes. 
Supper  Potatoes.  Potato  Pastry.  (3.). 
„ 11. — School  of  Cookery  Hash.  Yorkshire 
Tea  Cakes.  ilO.) 

„ 12. — Haricot  Soup.  Treacle  Tart.  Salad. 
(U-21.) 

13. — Curried  Meat — Boiled  Rice.  Oatmea. 


Buns.  (11.) 

14.  — Savoury  Batter.  Hominy  or  Semolina 

Blancmange.  Stewed  Fruit.  (20), 

15.  — Savoury  Hominy  or  Maccaroni.  Soda 

Buns.  (13.) 

16.  — Exeter  Stew.  Swiss  Pudding.  (27.) 

17.  — Fried  Chops  or  Steaks.  Apple  Sauce. 

Steamed  Semolina  Pudding.  Jam  or- 
Marmalade  Sauce.  (28). 

18.  — Fish  Pie.  Dr.  Johnson’s  Pudding, 

Cornflower  Custard.  (26.) 

19.  — * Roast  Veal.  Bread  Sauce.  Rice 

Buns.  (5.) 

20.  — Invalid  Cookery.  Invalids’  Pudding. 

Tea  Cup  Pudding.  Invalids’  Cake 
or  Diet  Bread.  Hominy  or  Semolina 
Porridge.  (17.) 

Season  Dishes. 

1.  Steamed  Vegetable 
Marrow 

2.  Stuffed  and  Baked 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

3.  Stewed  Tomatoes 

4.  Pickled  Onions 


1 . Savomy  Pudding 

2.  Vegetable  Marrow  or 

Carrot  Soup 

3.  Beef  Olives 

4.  Stewed  Steak 

5.  Fruit  Cake 

6.  Bran  Tea 

7.  Toast  Water 


6.  Good  Plum  Pudding 


(1.)  The  Syllabus  for  the  second  course  of  lessons 
is  composed  of  entirely  different  dishes  from  the  first;, 
they  illustrate  the  same  principles,  but  are  somewhat 
of  a more  advanced  character. 

(2.)  The  “ Axioms  ” being  formulated  specially  for 
Course  I.,  do  not  apply  so  directly  in  every  case. 

(3.)  The  plan  of  teaching  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
Course  I.,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  more  interesting 
and  advantageous  than  the'  old  plan  of  no  demon- 
stration, and  the  same  dishes  as  for  the  first  course 
repeated. 


(3.) 

School  Boakb  foe  London. 

School  Management  Depaetment. — Instruction  in  Laundry  Work, 
Syllabus  of  Lessons. 

ee  Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  the  30th  October,  1890,  and  11th  December,  1890.] 


Lesson  1.— -(a)  General  rules  for  washing. 

(bj  Order  of  work  to  be  done. 

(c)  Composition,  action,  and  use  of  water, 

soap,  soda,  blue,  borax,  and  wash- 
ing  powders. 

(d)  Demonstration  and  practice : — (i.) 

Removing  of  stains,  (ii.)  Disin- 
fecting. 

(e)  Directions  for  sorting  and  steeping. 
Lesson  2. — 'Washing  of  flannels,  woollens,  and 

Jaegar  garments.  Notes,  demonstration,  practice. 
Lesson  3. — Washing  of  fine  things  and  table  Hnen 
Drying  to  be  taught.  Notes,  demonstration, 
practice. 

Lesson  4. — Washing  of  bed  and  body-linen,  coarse 
things,  prints.  Folding  and  mangling.  Notes, 
demonstration,  practice. 

Lesson  5. — Mixing  of  cold  starch,  starching.  Clean- 
ing of  irons,  management  of  fire.  Ironing  of 
collars  and  cuffs.  Notes,  demonstration,  practice. 

• When  a fowl  or  rabbit  can  be  disposed  of,  it  can  be  substitaUd 


Lesson  6. — Mixing  of  boiled  starch.  General  rules 
for  ironing.  Ironing  of  pinafores.  Revision  of  last 
week’s  lessons.  Notes,  demonstration,  practice. 
Lesson  7. — Starching  and  ironing  of  lace.  Goffering. 

Revision.  Notes,  demonstration,  practice. 
Lesson  8. — Notes  on  paraffin  washing.  Revision. 
Lesson  9. — Notes  on  washing  of  cretonnes  and  silk 
and  worked  goods.  Revision  of  notes  and 
practice  on  different  parts  of  the  course. 

Lesson  10. — Oral  examination  and  practice  lesson 
without  aid  as  far  as  possible. 

Lesson  11. — Repetition  and  practice  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  course. 

Lesson  12. — Repetition  and  practice  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  course. 

Note. — The  Sub-Committee  on  Instruction  in 
Laundry-work  will  arrange,  when  necessary,  for  an 
additional  lesson  or  two,  to  enable  those  girls  who 
have  been  absent  from  a few  lessons  during  the  course,, 
to  make  up  their  attendances  and  qualify  for  grant, 
for  veal,  and  the  trussing  in  either  case  would  be  a useful  lesson. 
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XXTI. 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hance,  Clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board.  — 


Liverpool  School  Board. 


(!■) 

Particulars  as  to  Certificates  held  by  Instructors  in  Manual  Instruction. 
Referred  to  in  Question  numbered  6902 — Evidence  of  Mr.  Williau  Oulton. 


No.  of  1 

Wood-working. 

1 Metal-working.  | 

No.  holding 
both  Wood 
and  Metal 
Working 
Certillcates. 

No 

Certificates, 
hut  served 

NO.  Holding  Science 

AND  ART  DEPART- 
MENT CBRTIFICATBa 
for 

No.  holding 
CorMfioales 
of  City  and 
Ouilos  of 
London 

No.  bolding 
Certificates 

Livei-pool 
University 
1 College. 

No.  holding 
Art  Certifi- 
cates of  both ' 
City  and 
Qullds,  and 
Univeisity 
j College, 

No.  boHing 
CertiSoates 
from  City 
and  Guilds 
of  London 
Institute. 

Cortifleat^ 

Liverpcvol 

Univei'sity 

College. 

j 

Both  Citv 
and  Guilds 
University 
College. 

a Practical 
Joiner. 

Machine 

Construe- 

Building 

Construe- 

13 

11 

1 

6 

6 

4 

3 

' 3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

(2.) 

Return  giving  particulars  aa  to  the  Occupations  taken  up  by  Students  attending  the  Organised  Science 
School,  and  also  Students  attending  the  Manual  Instruction  Centre,  Liverpool. 


• Referred  to  in  Questions  numbered  6906-7. 


Occupation. 

Occupations  taken  up 
by  100  Students 
who  attended  the 

Science  SchooL 

Occupations  taken  up 
by  a number  of 
Students  who 
attended  the  Orwell 
Road  Mannal 
Instruction  Centre 
during  first  two 
years  of  esfcabiisbment. 

Total. 

Mining  Engineer,  ..... 

1 

1 

Analytical  Chemist,  ..... 

1 

1 

Manufacturing  Chemist.  .... 

3 

- 

3 

Electrical  Instrument  Maker,  .... 

1 

- 

1 

Teacher,  ...... 

68 

- 

68 

Electrical  Engineer,  ..... 

3 

1 

4 

Laboratory  Assistant,  ..... 

3 

- 

3 

Glass  Bottle  Manufacturer,  .... 

1 

- 

1 

Jlarine  Engineer,  ..... 

5 

- 

5 

Engineer,  ...... 

3 

5 

8 

Secondary  Schools,  ..... 

5 

- 

5 

Telegra]>hist,  ...... 

1 

- 

1 

Architect,  ...... 

2 

1 

3 

Solicitor,  . ..... 

3 

- 

3 

Office  Boy,  ...... 

- 

4 

4 

-\iiprentice,  Drawing  Office,  .... 

- 

1 

1 

Wheelwright,  ...... 

- 

1 

Mechanic,  ...... 

_ 

3 

3 

Surveyor,  ...... 

- 

1 

1 

Cabinet  Maker, 

— 

1 

1 

Shop  Boy,  ...... 

- 

2 

2 

Carter,  ...... 

_ 

1 

1 

Joiner,  ...... 

- 

1 

1 

Carpenter,  ...... 

- 

1 

1 

iMoulder,  ...... 

_ 

1 

1 

Pattern  Maker,  ..... 

- 

1 

1 

Total,  .... 

100 

25 

125 

(3.) 

Size  of  Manual  Instruction  Centre  recently  erected  by  the  Board  in  Wimpole  Street,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool. 
Size  op  Building  : — 

100  ft.  X 40  ft.  over  all ; 12  ft.  from  floor  to  eaves. 

Referred  to  in  Question  6917 — Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Oulton. 

K 
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Appekd:::  a,  (4.) 

— ' Coat  of  Manual  Instruction  under  the  Liverpool  School  Board  for  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1897. 

Referred  to  in  Question  numbered  7206 — Evidence  of  Mr.  Hakce. 


— 

Cost. 

amount  per  head. 

Aooomroodation, 

No.  on  Eoll, 
U87. 

Average  Attendance 
3722. 

£,  s.  d. 

£ $.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

Teachers, 

1,680  0 11 

0 5 Oi 

0 8 Oi 

0 9 Oi 

239  10  6 

0 0 8| 

0 1 3i 

Building, 

160  13  0 

0 0 5| 

0 0 9 

0 0 104 

67  3 5 

0 0 

0 0 3| 

0 0 4i 

Maintenance, 

1,003  9 7 

0 3 0 

0 4 9| 

0 5 

Totals, 

3,150  17  5 

0 9 5 

0 15  0^ 

0 16  11 

Appendix  A,  XXIII 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Bott,  m.a.,  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the 
Liverpool  School  Board. 

(1.) 

Table  showing  the  Accommodation  provided  and  the  Numbers  Allowed  on  Rolls  in  the  Several 
Departments  of  the  Liverpool  Board  Schools. 


school. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

Senior  Boys' 
or  Boys' 

Senior 

Juniors’ 

(S= Boys’.  Q=GiTl$\ 
H^Mixed). 

Infants. 

Total 

Anfield  Road,  .... 

336 

336 

M.  336 

_ 

375 

1383 

Arnot  Street,  . . . • 

330 

324 

M.  360 

G.  360 

418 

2472 

Upper  Section, 

350  . 

Upper 

Section. 

207 

— 

1035 

480 

346 

M.  342 

— 

592 

1760 

198 

160 

M.  340 

— 

397 

1095 

313 

260 

M.  350 

— 

1331 

275 

248 

M.  275 

— 

1180 

280 

246 

M.  280 

— 

318 

1124 

Earle  Road,  .... 

280 

250 

M.  280 

— 

1134 

Orwell  Road,  .... 

— 

— 

B.  360 

— 

— 

* Do.,  Girls  and  Infants, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

280 

260 

M.  280 

— 

324 

1144 

280 

242 

M.  280 

— 

1112 

265 

276 

M.  265 

— 

340 

1146 

300 

300 

M.  300 

— 

412 

1312 

280 

228 

M.  280 

— 

1088 

322 

427 

B.  216 

— 

1506 

332 

278 

M,  332 

— 

1270 

193 

194 

M.  290 

— 

388 

1065 

265 

238 

— 

— 

819 

340 

233 

M.  340' 

— 

1248 

330 

275 

M.  324 

— 

380 

1309 

396 

342 

M.  324 

— 

1371 

368 

229 

B.  184 

317 

1320 

William  Henry  Street,- 

357 

246 

— 

— 

Senior 

420 

M.  420 

— 

459 

1299 

509 

M.  250 

— 

320 

1079 

510 

M,  270 

— 

1104 

480 

M.  240 

— 

1049 

Webster  Road,  . . . _ 

310 

M.  310 

— 

Mixed. 

454 

St.  Michael’s  Hamlet, 

630 

*York  Terrace,  Junior  Girls  and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

359 

Infants. 

• Balm  Street,  Mixed  and  Infants, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Bankhall,  .... 

— 

— 

— 

G.  200 

— 

* Fountains  Road, 

•Schools  marked  thus  (•)  are  temporary  Schools  which  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  permanent  accommodation. 
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XXIV. 

Documents  put  in  by  Me.  J.  Lomas,  Science  Instructor  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board. 


(1-) 

Mechanics— Stllabus— Stage  I. 


1.  Matter,  and  some  of  its  properties— Weight. 

2.  Classification  of  bodies  into  solids,  li(iuids, 

gases,  fluids. 

3.  Genei-al  properties  of  solids. 

i.  Structure  of  solids. 

5.  Hardness. 

6.  Effects  of  heat  on  solids. 

7.  Measurement  of  length. 

S.  Measurement  of  area  and  volume — Plane 
surface. 

9.  General  properties  of  liquids. 

10.  Surface  of  liquids — Spirit  level. 

11.  Capillary  phenomena. 

12.  Pressure  of  liquids. 

13.  Specific  gravity  of  liquids. 

14.  Buoyancy  of  liquids. 

15.  Specific  gravity  of  solids. 

16.  Floating  bodies — Principle  of  hydrometer. 


17.  Expansion  of  liquids  by  heat— Thermometer. 

18.  Conversion  of  liquids  into  gases  and  solids. 

19.  General  properties  of  gases. 

20.  Pressure  of  the  air. 

21.  Air  pump. 

22.  Barometer. 

23.  Siphon. 

24.  Pumps. 

25.  Effects  of  heat  on  gases. 

26.  General  relations  between  solids,  liquids,  and 

gases. 

27.  Porosity. 

28.  Elasticity. 

29.  Tenacity,  ductility,  and  malleability. 

30.  Instruments  employed  for  measuring  time. 

31.  Measurement  of  uniform  velocity. 

32.  General  revision. 

33.  „ „ 


Mechanics — Syllabus — Stage  II. 


1.  Introductory  lesson  on  Force. 

2.  Inertia  of  bodies  at  rest. 

3.  Inertia  of  bodies  in  motion. 

4.  Mass  and  momentum. 

5.  Representation  of- a force;  composition  of 

forces. 

6.  The  second  law  of  motion. 

7.  The  third  law  of  motion. 

8.  The  force  of  gravity. 


9.  Weight,  gravitation,  measure  of  force. 

10.  Centre  of  gravity. 

11.  Falling  bodies  ; absolute  measure  of  force. 

12.  Pendulum. 

13.  Friction. 

14.  Work  and  its  measurement. 

15.  Energy. 

16.  Kinetic  and  potential  energy. 

17.  Revision. 
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Mechanics— Syllabos— Stage  III. 


1.  Force  and  matter. 

2.  Description  and  representation  of  force. 

3.  Pressure  of  liquids  due  to  gravity. 

4.  Transmission  of  pressure  by  liquids — Hydro- 

static press. 

5.  Work  and  its  measurement. 

6.  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces, 

7.  Parallelogram  of  forces  and  velocities. 

8.  Machines. 

9.  The  straight  lever  and  its  varieties. 

10.  Applications  of  the  lever. 

11.  The  wheel  and  axle. 

12.  The  pulley. 

13.  Combinationsof  pulleys — Compoundmachines. 

14.  The  inclined  plane. 

15.  The  wedge  and  screw. 

16.  Revision — Machines. 

7.  Revision — Liquids. 


1.  Composition — Resolution  of  forces  and 

velocities. 

2.  Parallelogram  of  forces  and  velocities, 

3.  Machines. 

4.  Lever, 

5.  Applied  lever. 

6.  Wheel  and  axle. 

7.  Principle  of  work  (compound  levers  and 

compound  wheel  and  axle). 

8.  Pulley. 

9.  Compound  pulleys. 

10.  Inclined  plane. 

11.  Wedge  and  screw. 

12.  Pressure  of  liquids  due  to  gravity — Trans- 

mission of  pressure  by  liquids. 

13.  Hydrostatic  press. 


(2.) 


Domestic  Economy — Syllabus — First  Stage. 


1.  Food,  its  uses  and  varieties. 

3.  Carbon. 

3.  Oxygen. 

4.  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen. 

5.  Carbonaceous  food-stuffs — Fat. 

'6.  Starch 

7.  >Sugar. 

8.  Nitrogenous  food-stuffs — Albumen. 

9.  G luten  and  fibrin. 

10.  Casein,  iegumin,  and  gelatin. 

11.  Water  as  a food. 

12.  Salt  and  other  miqeral  foods. 

13.  Proximate  composition  of  milk,  meat,  bread, 

potatoes,  eggs. 


14.  Functions  of  clothes. 

15.  Raw  materials  of  clothing  and  their  manu- 

facture. 

16.  Hard  and  soft  water. 

17.  Soap,  soda,  and  blue. 


Subjects  for  Special  Lessons  by  Teachers. 

Description  of  various  foods,  with  special  reference 
to  source  and  use. 

Description  of  various  clothing  mateiials  and  their 
uses. 

Cleaning  clothes. 
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Domestic  Economy — Sti,labd8 — Second  Stage. 


APPENDIX  A, 


1.  General  functions  of  food. 

2.  Nitrogenous  food  stuffs  and  their  functions. 

3.  Carbonaceous. 

4.  Mineral. 

5.  Chief  materials  used  in  construction  of  house. 

6.  Situation  of  the  house,  drainage,  &o. 

7.  Composition  and  properties  of  pure  water. 

8.  SerTices  and  storage  of  water  supply. 

9.  Simple  methods  of  testing  and  purifying  water 

for  domestic  purposes. 

10.  Composition  of  the  air. 

11.  Changes  in  the  air  produced  by  respiration 

and  combustion, 

12.  Principles  of  ventilation. 


13.  Materials  used  as  fuel. 

14.  Manufacture  and  use  of  coal  gas. 

15.  Principles  of  production  and  distribution  of 

heat. 

16.  Various  methods  of  warming  buildings. 

17.  Proximate  composition  and  uses  of  several 

important  foods. 


Subjects  foe  Special  Lessons  by  Teachees. 
Cleaning  of  the  dwelling,  furniture,  &c. 


Domestic  Economy — Thibd  Stage. — Giels,  VI.  and  VII. 


1.  General  functions  of  food. 

2.  Objects  and  methods  of  cooking  food.  . • 

3.  Piinciples  of  heat  involved  in  boiling,  roasting, 

and  baking. 

4.  Changes  in  starch  and  albumen  produced  by 

heat. 

5.  Digestion — simple  rules  for  health  relating  to 

food. 

6.  Water  as  a food. 

7.  Composition  of  air— changes  produced  by  respi- 

ration. 

8.  Necessity  for,  and  means  of  obtaining  pure 

9.  Functions  of  clothing — clothing  as  it  affects 

health. 


10.  The  dwelling  in  its  relation  to  health. 

11.  Drainage. 

12.  Functions  of  the  skin,  and  necessity  for  cleanli- 

ness. 

13.  Exercise  and  rest. 

14.  General  cause  of  disease. 

15.  Infectious  diseases. 

16.  Precautions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infec- 

tious diseases. 

17.  General  laws  of  health. 

Subjects  foe  Special  Lessons  by  Teachebs. 

Choice,  preparation,  and  cooking  of  food. 
Management  of  sick  room. 


Domestic  Economy — Tsied  Stage. — Girls,  VII. 


1.  Food,  digestion,  cooking. 

2.  Boiling,  baking,  roasting, 

3.  Changes  in  food  stuffs  by  heat. 

4.  Laws  of  health — food,  water. 

5.  Do.  air,  clothing. 


6.  Laws  of  Health — the  house. 

7.  Do.  exercise  and  rest. 


9.  Disinfectants. 
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Documents  put  in  bj  Miss  Fanny  Calder,  President  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Northern  School  of  Cookery. 


LIVERPOOL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY. 


(Technical  College  for  Women). 


Syllabus  of  Twelve  Laondey  Lessons  for  Technical  Classes. 
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LESSONS. 

Flannels,  3 kinds. 
Stockings. 

Shawls. 

Art  Serge  Tablecloths. 
Delaine  Garments. 
Blankets. 

Cuffs  and  Collars. 

Silk  Gloves. 

I. — DEMONSTRATION. — Washing  of  Flannels,  white,  coloured,  and 
Jaeger.  Stockings — woollen  and  cotton.  Shawls — woven  and  knitted. 
Art  Serge  Tablecloths.  Delaine  and  Nuns’ Veiling  Garments.  Blankets. 
Wash,  starch,  ii-on,  and  polish,  Cuffs  and  Collars,  Silk  Gloves  and 
Stockings  (white  and  coloured). 

Instruction  in  the  special  use  of  melted  soap,  salt,  vinegar, 
ammonia,  gum  water,  cold  starch,  borax,  and  turpentine.  Preparation 
for  wash.  Care  and  use  of  fiat  and  polishing  irons. 

II. — Practice. 

III. — Practice. 

Table  Linen. 

Prints,  Ginghams. 
Zephyrs. 

Calendering  Chintz. 
Cretonne. 

Crewel  Work. 

IV.  — DEMONSTRATION. — Washing.  Starching  and  ironing  of 
Table  Linen.  Prints — dark  and  light.  Ginghams  and  Zephyrs.  Special 
treatment  of  dark  blue  Prints.  Calendering  Chintz.  How  to  get  up 
Cretonne  and  Crewel  Work. 

Instruction. — Removing  of  Stains — tea,  coffee,  fruit,  wine,  paint, 
iron  mould,  and  mildew.  Making  and  use  r)f  Hot  Starch,  use  of  Tallow 
or  Wax,  Size,  Bran.  Use  and  care  of  Utensils — tubs,  boiler,  baskets, 
lines,  and  pegs. 

V.  — Practice. 

VI, — Practice. 

Blouses. 

Body,  Bed,  and  Household  Linen. 
Sun  Bonnets. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Bath  Towels. 

Paraffin  Washing. 

VII. — DEMONSTRATION.— Washing,  starching,  and  ironing  a 
blouse.  Wasliing  and  getting  up  of  Body,  Bed,  and  Household  Linen, 
and  Sun  Bonnets.  Washing  of  Handkerchiefs — plain  and  fancy. 
Paraffin  washing  and  Bath  Towels. 

Instruction. — Rules  for  drying,  folding,  and  ironing  clothes.  The 
use  of  Fancy  Irons — Egg  and  Italian.  Lace  Poker.  Use  and  care  of 
Disinfectants.  Advantages  of  Paraffin  in  Washing. 

VIII.  — Practice. 

IX. — Practice. 

Shirt,  Dress  Ties. 
Muslin,  two  kinds. 
Lace,  Chiffon. 
Black  Lace. 

X. — DEMONSTRATION. — Washing,  starching,  ironing,  and  glossing 
a Shirt  an<l  Dress  Tie.  . Washing  aud  ironing  Muslin — white  and 
coloured.  Lace — plain  and  goffered.  Chiffon.  Renovating  black  Lace. 

Instruction. — Points  to  aim  at  in  washing  clothes.  Disadvantages 
in  the  use  of  chemicals.  Making  and  use  of  gum  water.  Care  and 
arrangement  of  Wash  house. 

XI, — Practice. 

XII. — Practice. 
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/O  \ APPENDIX  A, 

(^■)  XSV. 

Syllabus  of  a Course  of  Twelve  Lessons  in  Home-Dress-Cdtting  for  Technical  Classes. 


Measurements. 

I. — Explanation  of  measurements. 

Pupils’  measurements  taken  and  corrected. 

Construction  Lines. 

Construction  lines  for  back. 

Back. 

Side  Pieces 

II, — Continuation  of  back  and  side  pieces. 

Front. 

III. — Drafting  of  front  of  bodice. 

Sleeve. 

IV. — Pattern  of  sleeve. 

Skirt. 

V. Cutting  out  skirt  in  lining  and  material. 

VI,— Tacking  and  making  up  of  skirt,  including  pocket,  placket 
hole,  etc. 

Bodice. 

VII. Cutting  out  of  bodice  in  lining  and  material. 

Tacking. 

Fitting. 

Button-holes. 

VIII.— Tacking  of  bodice,  fitting,  making  button-holes. 

Stitching. 

Pressing. 

Overcasting. 

Boiling 

IX.—Stitching,  pressing,  overcasting,  and  boning  of  bodice. 

Sleeves. 

Collar. 

X, — Making  of  sleeves  and  collar. 

Fixing. 

Stitching. 

XI, Fixing  and  stitching  of  sleeves  and  collar. 

Notes. 

XII. — General  finish,  notes,  etc. 

(3.) 

Syllabus  of  Ten  Cookery  Lessons  given  in  Elementary  Schools. 


Specimen  Dishes  suitable  for 
Children’s  Classes. 

Lesson  I. 

Exeter  Stew.  Irish  Stew.  Sea 
Pie.  RiceMould.  Cornflour  Mould. 
Stewed  Fruit. 

1.  STEWING. Definition  of  cookery.  Definition  of  true  economy. 

The  principal  methods  of  cooking.  The  means  of  cooking.  Heat,  dry 
and  moist.  Fires.  Cleaning  of  cooking  utenaOs.  Use  of  soda,  soap,  black- 
lead,  bath-brick,  whiting,  &c.  (Bhyme  on  cooking  meat,  vers.  3,  4,  5). 

Lesson  II. 

Stewed  Beef  and  Vegetables. 
Boiled  or  Baked  Potatoes.  Bice 
Pudding. 

II.  A SPECIMEN  DINNEB. — Classification  of  foods  as  fiesh- 
forminc',  heat-giving,  bone-making  (nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  mineral). 
Example  of  each  drawn  from  lesson.  Importance  of  combmation. 

Lesson  III. 

Beef  Steak  Pie.  Cornish  Pasties, 
Jam  Puffs.  Syrup  Tart. 

III.  STEWING  IN  OVEN. — MEATS. — Pastry,  kinds  of  meat, 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  &c.  Food  value  of  each.  Choice  of  meat.  Preserved 
foods. 

Lesson  IV, 

Fried  Plaice.  Fish  Cakes.  Baked 
Herrings.  Stuffed  Haddock. 

IV.  FBriNG.— FJSH. — Classes  of  fish,  oily  and  white  Molluscs. 
Treatment  and  value  of  fish  compared  with  that  of  meat.  Choice  of  fish. 
When  in  season.  (Bhymes  on  cooking  meat,  vers.  15, 16,  17.  Bhymes 
on  cooking  fish). 

Lesson  V. 

Carrots,  Cabbage,  Potatoes, 
Onions  and  Sauce.  Fruit  Pie. 
Baked  Apples.  Stewed  Fruit. 

V.  BOILING.— VEGETABLES  AND  FBUITS.— Bone-making 
and  blood-purifying  foods.  Compare  treatment  of  green  and  root,  leaf 
aud  flower,  pod  and  stalk  vegetables.  Salads. 

Lesson  VI. 

Beefsteak  Pudding.  Treacle  or 
Bread  Puddings.  Boly  Poly. 

Boiled  Fruit  Puddings.  Milk 
Puddings.  Suet  Puddings. 

VI.  STEAMING  AND  BOILING.  — PUDDINGS.  — Naturally 
and  artificially  perfect  foods.  Farinaceous  foods.  Substitutes  for  meat. 
(Rhyme  on  cookiug  meat,  vers.  9,  10,  11). 

L 
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COAl  MISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PEACTICAL  INSTKUCTION. 


A,  Syllabus  of  Tek  Cooseet  Lessons  given  in  Blementart  Schools — continued. 


Lesson  VII. 

Egyptian  Lentil  or  Potato  Soup.  VII.  SOUPS. — The  stockpot.  Economy  in  food.  Liquid  foods. 
Broth  and  Boiled  Mutton.  Parsley  Value  and  treatment  of  pulse,  such  as  lentils,  peas,  haricot  beans,  &c. 
Sauce. 

Lesson  VIII. 

Brown  and  White  Bread 
Rolls.  Scones.  Rock 
Caroline  Cake. 

Lesson  IX. 

Beef  Tea.  Steamed  Pish.  Boded  IX,  INVALID  AND  CONVALESCENT  COOKERY.— 
Egg.  Arrowroot.  Invalids’Custard.  CHILDREN’S  FOOD. — Digestion  and  indigestion.  Adaptation  of 
Irish  Moss  Jelly.  Gruel.  Barley  food  to  age,  climate,  means,  occupation.  How  to  feed  sick  people. 
Water.  Linseed  Tea.  Lemonade.  Home  hygiene. 

Lesson  X. 

Liver  and  Bacon.  Tripe.  Stuffed  X.  CHEAP  AND  COLD  MEAT  COOKERY. — Liver,  tripe,. 
Heart.  Fish  Pudding,  Meat  heart,  <kc.  Fisii  puddings.  Meat  balls,  &c.  Care  of  sinks,  drains, 

Balls.  Meat  and  Potato  Pie.  utensils.  General  principles  of  housekeeping  and  house  cleaning. 

Cottage  Pie.  Rice  and  Cheese. 


Each  Lesson  includes  exercise  on  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  rules  for  marketing,  with  Blackboard 
Sketch  of  their  value  as  foods,  etc.,  etc. 

Demonstration  Lessons  consist  of  three  or  more  dishes.  Practice  Lessons  of  not  less  than  two. 


Milk  VriL  BAKING,— BREAD  AND  CHEAP  CAKE  MAKING.— 
Cakes.  Yeast.  Baking  soda  and  powder.  Value  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Management  of  ovens. 


<4-) 

Syllabus  of  Twelve  Cooeert  Lessons  given  in  Technical  Classes. 

Specimen  Dishes  suitable  for 
Technical  Cleeses. 

SOUPS — Tomato,  Carroty  Celery,  I. — STEWING. — Definition  of  cookery.  Definition  of  true  economy. 

Potato,  Vegetable,  Crecy,  The  principal  methods  of  cooking.  The  means  of  cooking.  Heat,  dry 

Lentil,  Brown,  Chantilly,  and  moist.  Fires.  Cleaning  of  cooking  utensils.  Use  of  soda,  soap, 

Kidney.  blacklead,  bath-brick,  whiting,  <fec. 

FISH. — Stuffed  Haddock,  Baked 

Mackerel,  Filleted  Hake,  Baked  II. — A SPECIMEN  DINNER. — Classification  of  foods  as  flesh- 

Hake  and  Tomatoes,  Cod  forming,  heat-giving,  bone-making  (nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  mineral). 
Steaks,  Stuffed  Plaice,  Filleted  Examples  of  each  drawn  from  lesson.  Importance  of  combination. 
Plaice,  Potted  Herrings, 

Mackerel  a la  Normande, 

Lobster  Cutlets.  III. — STEWING  IN  OVEN. — MEATS. — Pastry,  kinds  of  meat,  beef, 

mutton,  pork,  die.  Food  value  of  each.  Choice  of  meat.  Preserved 
MEAT. — Stuffed  Breast  of  Mutton,  foods. 

Rolled  Steak,  Beef  Olives, 

Stewed  Beef,  Haricot,  Mutton 

Cutlets,  Curry,  Rabbits.  IV,. — FRYING. — FISH. — Classes  of  fish,  oily  and  white.  Molluscs. 

Treatment  and  value  of  fish  compared  with  that  of  meat.  Choice  of  fish. 
PASTRY  — Beef  Steak  Pie,  Beef  When  in  season. 

Steak  Pudding,  Rabbit  Pie, 

Raised  Pies,  Sausage  Rolls, 

Cornish  Pasties,  Fruit  Tarts,  V BOILING.— TEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS.— Bone-making 

Roly-poly,  Open  Tarts,  Cheese  and  blood-purifying  foods.  Compare  treatment  of  green  and  root,  leaf 
Cakes.  and  flower,  pod  and  stalk  vegetables.  Salads. 

PUDDINGS.  —Steamed,  Baked, 

Boded,  Suet,  Milk,  Finiit.  VI— STEAMING  AND  BOILING.— PUDDINGS— Naturally  and 

artificially  perfect  foods.  Farinaceous  foods.  Substitutes  lor  meat. 

BREAD  and  cakes.  — White, 
and  Brown  Bread,  Tea  Cakes, 

Sally  Luuns,  Rolls,  Scones,  Bice  VII. — SOUPS. — The  stockpot.  Economy  in  food.  Liquid  foods. 

Cakes,  Lemon,  Raspberry,  Value  and  treatment  of  pulse,  such  as  lentils,  peas,  haricot  beans,  <Sic. 
London  and  Scotch  Buns, 

Sandwich  Cake,  Swiss  Roll,  VIII.— BAKING.— BREAD  AND  CHEAP  CAKE  MAKING.— 

Finger  Scones.  Yeast.  Baking  soda  and  powder.  Value  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Management  of  ovens. 
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Syllabus  of  Twrlve  Cookery  Lessors  giveji  in  Techsical  Classes — continued. 


SWEETS  AND  SAVOURIES. — 
Junkets,  Custards,  Canadian 
Blancmange,  Gooseberry  Fool, 
Economical  Trifle,  Mince-meat, 
Macaroni  and  Cheese,  Cheese 
Pudding,  Creamed  Eggs,  Scotch 
Eggs,  Stuffed  Tomatoes.  Potato 
Rolls,  Kedgeree,  Chipped 
Potatoes,  Salad,  Savoury  Mould, 
Rissoles,  Fish  Pudding,  Fish 
Pie,  Fish  Cakes,  Durham 
Cutlets,  Meat  Cakes,  Curry, 
American  Mince. 

INVALID  COOKERY,  &c.— Beef 
Tea,  Minced  Oliops,  Grilled 
Chop,  Arrowroot,  Custard,  Irish 
Moss  Jelly,  Orange  Jelly, 
Beverages,  Simple  Puddings, 
Eggs. 


IX.— INVALID  AND  CONVALESCENT  COOKERY— CHILD- 
REN’S FOOD. — Digestion  and  indigestion.  Adaptation  of  food  to  age, 
climate,  means,  occupation.  How  to  feed  sick  people.  Home  hygiene. 


X.— SAVOURIES  AND  SWEETS— Use  of  eggs,  bacon,  kidneya 
Cold  fish.  Tomatoes.  Omelettes,  sweet  and  savoury. 


XL— CHEAP  AND  COLD  MEAT  COOKERY.— Liver,  tripe, 
heart,  &c.  Fish  puddings.  Meat  balls,  &c.  Care  of  sinks,  drains, 
utensils.  General  principles  of  housekeeping  and  house  cleaning. 

XII. — BROILING  AND  BRAISING. — Chops  and  steaks.  Braised 
beef  or  veal.  Gravies  and  sauces.  Garnishing.  Dainty  serving.  Batter, 
baked  and  fried. 


At  least  Three  Demonstrations  are  given  in  each  Course  of  Twelve  Lessons. 

Demonstration  Lessons  consist  of  three  or  more  dishes.  Practice  Lessons  of  not  less  than  two. 


XXVI. 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  William  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the 
Manchester  School  Board. 

(1-) 


Memoranduu  on  Manual  Insteuchon  under  the  Mahchestee  School  Board. 


AFFENHIZAi 

xxvx 


Number  of  Schools  in  which  Manual  Instruction  is 
taught. 

18  Elementary  Day  Schools. 

5 Organised  Science  Schools. 

Classes  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (see  Time 
Table  herewith). 

Time  at  which  Manual  Instruction  is  taken. 

In  connection  with  Elementary  Day  Schools  the 
instruction  is  given  out  of  school  hours. 

In  the  Organised  Science  Schools  the  instruction 
is  given  during  school  hours. 

Teachers. 

A staff  of  five  regular  teachers  do  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  Organised  Science  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Hementary  Schools  the 
ordinary  teachers  connected  with  the  schools 
teach  the  subject  where  possible,  that  is,  where 
there  are  qualified  teachers  of  Manual  Instruc- 
tion on  the  staff. 

In  some  cases  the  head  masters  themselves  teach 
it. 

The  teachers  of  Manual  Instruction  have  all 
been  specially  trained  for  the  work  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Manual  Instruction. 

Two  or  three  artisan  instructors  are  employed. 

Number  of  boys  taught  by  one  teacher  at  a time. 

Twenty  boys  form  the  maximum  number  for  one 
teacher. 

Fittings. 

The  Manual  rooms  are  fitted  with  single  benches. 

A room,  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  gives 
sufficient  space  for  twenty  benches. 

Cost  of  fittings. 

A room  fitted  up  with  twenty  benches  and  a 
complete  set  of  tools  costs  altogether  about 
£o0. 

If  only  one  batch  of  boys  used  this  room  the 
coat  of  fitting  up  per  head  would  be  £2  10*., 
but  generally  four  to  twelve  batches  use  the 
room. 

Cost  of  timber. 

The  average  cost  per  scholar  comes  to  about  two 
shillings  per  year. 

For  drawing  material  3d:  a year  per  scholar. 


Scheme  of  Manual  Instruction. 

The  scheme  of  Manual  Instruction  is  educational 
as  opposed  to  technical. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  based,  in  regard  to  the 
series  of  models,  on  an  adaptation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sloyd  teaching  to  the  best  traditions 
of  English  workshop  practice. 

Class  teaching  is  only  employed  in  drawing  and 
demonstration  lessons. 

The  teaching  at  the  bench  is  individual. 

No  assistance  whatever  is  given  to  the  student 
beyond  the  demonstration  of  proper  methods 
of  work. 

A high  standard  of  finish  and  accuracy  is  insisted 
upon,  and  in  order  to  make  this  possible  the 
models  are  carefuUy  graduated  both  in  regard 
to  drawing  and  bench  work. 

The  models  when  made  and  approved  become 
the  property  of  the  student. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  drawing, 
demonstration,  and  bench  work. 

Each  boy  makes  a dimensioned  drawing,  in  plan 
and  elevation,  of  the  object  he  has  to  make, 
in  a book  large  enough  to  hold  a year’s  work. 
The  model  is  then  made  before  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  a simple  account  is  given  of 
the  theory  of  the  constraccion  of  tools,  and 
the  structure  and  growth  of  timber.  The 
bench  work  is  then  all  done  from  the  boy’s 
own  drawing  and  notes,  the  teacher  simply 
intervening  occasionally  to  correct  improper 
methods  of  work. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  cover 
three  years. 

The  Elementary  School  course  is  somewhat  sim- 
pler than  that  for  Organised  Sclent  e Schools. 

, In  the  advanced,  or  third  year  science  course, 
one  or  two  models  connected  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  Practical  Physics  have  been  included, 
and  have  proved  both  instructive  and  popular, 
but  too  wide  an  aj>plication  of  this  idea  would 
eventually  interfere  with  the  educational 
character  of  Manual  Instruction. 

(See  printed  Course  herewith) 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


APPEHCIZ  A, 


2.-MANCHESTER 


BOYS'  MANUAL 

PiKST  Year’s 

ELEMENTAET  BOTa  1 


No. 

Name  of  Model. 

Size. 

Timber. 

Drawing. 

. 

Pointed  Stick, 

10"  X }'•  X I" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Side  and  Edge  Views. 

2 

Plant  Label,  .... 

6"  xir  X 1" 

Side  and  Edge  Views  and  Lsometrical  Cube. 

3 

Sawing  Exercise,  . 

srxij"  X r 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Lsometrical  Sketch. 

4 

Door  Button, 

4J"x  I" 

Plan  and  Elevation. 

5 

Cross  Joint 

5"  xii"  X r 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isomotrical  Sketch. 

6 

Octagonal  Prism,  . 

8"  xli" 

Plan  and  Elevation. 

T 

Eonnd  Ruler, 

12"  X 1" 

Working, Drawing  in  Stages. 

Hexagonal  Mat, 

5}"x  }" 

Basswood, 

Plan  and  Elevation. 

S 

Tee  Joint,  . . . . 

S'  xl}"  X 1" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  lsometrical  Sketch. 

10 

Halved  and  Notched  Cross, 

S'  xlj"  X i" 

Plan  and  Elevation. 

Second  Year’s 

No. 

Name  of  Model 

Si,.. 

Timber. 

1 

Mortising  Exercise, 

xU" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  lsometrical  Sketch. 

2 

Desk  Tray,  .... 

10"  x2J"  X }" 

Satin  Walnut, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Working  Drawing. 

3 

Halved  and  Dovetailed  Cross,  . 

S'  xli  ' X i" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isomotrical  Sketch. 

4 

Bench  Peg,  .... 

6"  xliV'x  f' 

Beech, 

Side  and  Edge  and  End  Views. 

5 

Dovetailed  Tee  Joint, 

S'  xli"  X 1" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  lsometrical  Sketch 

6 

Pen  Tray,  .... 

10"  x2j"  X 

Satin  Walnut, 

Working  Drawing. 

7 

Bridle  Joint,  .... 

S'  xli"  xli" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  lsometrical  Sketch 

8 

Fan  Stand,  .... 

5i"xli"  X J" 

Satin  Walnut,  , 

Plan  and  Elevation. 

9 

Mortise  Joint,  . . . 

5"  xli"  xli" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  lsometrical  Sketch 

10 

Flower  Pot  Stand,  . 

12"  x4J" 

Plan  and  Elevation, 

Third  Year’s 

No 

Name  of  Model. 

Timber. 

Drawing. 

1 

Hous:Dg  Exercise,  . 

4"  x2}" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Open  lsometrical  Sketch. 

2 

Box  with  Divisions, 

8"  x5i"  x2}" 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  View  of  Bottom. 

S 

Tee  Square,  .... 

18"  X 8" 

Satin  Walnut,  . 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Side  View, 

1 

Towel  Roller, 

17"  X S' 

Basswood, 

Working  Drawing. 

6 

Mortised  and  Tenoned  Frame,  . 

S'  X 6" 

Yellow  Pine, 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Side  View. 

6 

Dovetail  Joint, 

S'  x3J" 

Plan  and  Elevatioa 

7 

Knife  Box,  .... 

llf'x  7" 

Working  Drawing, 

8 

Mallet,  .... 

13"  x4i" 

Working  Drawing. 
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INSTRUCTION  COURSES. 

COUBSE. 


J7ame  of  Model. 


PoiDtod  Stick, 

Plaot  Latel,  . 

Sawing  Exereiae, 

Door  Button, 

Cross  Joint,  . 

Octagonal  Priam, 

Round  Knlcr, 

Hexagonal  Mat, 

Tee  Joint, 

Halved  and  Notched  C 

Halved  and  Dovetailed  ; 


I Iff'  X r X 

" xir  X 


Satin  Walnut, 


Satin  Walnut. 
Yellow  Pine, 


Side  and  Edge  Views. 

Side  and  Edge  Views  and  Isometrical  Cube. 
Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch. 


Working  Drawing  and  Isometrical  Square  Prism. 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Hexagonal  Prism. 
Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch. 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Working  Drawing. 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch. 


Name  of  Model. 


I Mortising  Exercise, 

!h  Peg, 

stalled  Tee  Joint, 
Pen  Tray, 

Bridle  Joint, . 

Pan  Stand.  . 

Mortise  Joint, 

Flower  Pot  Stand,  . 
Tredgold’s  Notch,  . 
Housing  Exerciet 
with  Divisio 
I Tee  Square.  . 


J"xlJ"  xli" 

" xlyi,"x  I"  I 
" xir  xl" 

" X2i"  X r 
" xli"  xli" 

J"xli"  X r 

■'  xli"  xli" 

" xti" 


Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch. 

Side  and  Edge  and  End  Views. 

Yellow  Pine.  . Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch,  Open. 

Satin  Walnut,  . Working  Drawing. 

Yellow  Pine.  . Plan  and  Elevation  and  Open  Isometrical  Sketch. 

Satin  Walnut,  , Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch,  Square  Comers. 
Yellow  Pine,  . Flanand  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch,  Open. 

Flan  and  Elevation. 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch,  Open, 


I Plan  and  Elevatio 
I Plan  and  Elevatio 


and  View  of  Bottom, 
and  Side  View. 


Name  of  Model. 


1 Treble  I.ap  Joint,  . . 

2 Towel  Roller, 

3 Mortised  and  Tenoned  Frame, 

4 Astatic  Qalvanometer  Stand, 

5 Dovetailing  Exercise, 

6 Knife  Box,  . 

7 Mallet, 

8 Test  Tnbe  Stand,  . 


6"  X 

17"  X 


l|"x 


*rx 


Timber. 


Drawing, 


Yellow  Kne, 
Basswood, 
Yellow  Pino, 


. Flan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch. 
. Working  Drawing. 

. Plan  and  Elevation  and  Side  View. 

Plan  and  Elevation. 

Plan  and  Elevation  and  Isometrical  Sketch. 
Working  Drawing. 


Beech, 

Satin  Walnut, 
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(3.) 

MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Manual  Insteuction  'J'ime  Table — Elementary  Day  Schools. 


— 

Name  of  SohooU 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

I 

Ardwiok,  ..... 

4 30  to  6 30  p.m. 

4 30  to  6 30  pun. 

4 30  to  6 30  p.m. 

4 30  to  6 30  pan. 

■ 

2 

S 

Bangor  Street, 

- 

4 45  to  6 16  „ 

6 30  to  8 0 p.m. 

4 

Birley  Street,  .... 

4 30  to  5 30  p.m. 

4 30  to  5 30  p.m. 

4 30  to  5 30  ,. 

4 30  to  3 30  ,. 

1 30  to  6 30  lua. 

— 

— 

6 30  to  8 0 „ 

— 

1 43  to  6 15 

6 

Central,  ... 

4 30  to  6 30  p.m. 

4 SO  to  6 30  p.m. 

4 30to6  30  „ 

4 SO  to  6 SO  p.m. 

7 

CheetLam  Hill,  .... 

6 0to8  0 „ 

6 0 to  8 0 „ 

6 0 to  8 0 „ 

6 0to8  0 „ 

8 0to8  Op.®. 
6 30  to8  30 

8 

Chester  Street,  .... 

- 

- 

6 30  to  8 30  „ 

6 30to8  30  , 

g 

Ducie  Avenue, 

4 30  to  6 30  p.m, 

4 30  to  6 30  p.m. 

4 30  to  6 30  „ 

10 

Emhden  Street, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6 30to8  0p.m. 

>■ 

Johnson  Street,  .... 

7 Otofl  0 p.m. 

7 0to9  0 p.m. 

( 4 30  to  6 0 p.m. 

j 7 0 to  9 0 p.m. 

1 4 30  to  G 0 . 

12 

Mill  Street  (Industrial), 

_ 

_ 

13 

Nelson  Street,  .... 

4 20  to  6 0 p.m. 

4 30  to  C 0 p.m. 

4 30  to  G 0 p.m 

4 30  to  fl  0 pjn. 

4 30to6  0 

14 

Queen  Street,  .... 

( 4 30  to  6 0 „ 

4 30  to  6 0 1 

_ 

_ 

IS 

St.  Stephen’s,  .... 

6 30  to  8 0 „ 

6 30  to  8 0 „ 

_ 

4 45  to  8 15  p.m. 

16 

Smedley  Rood.  .... 

4 SO  to  6 0 „ 

4 30  to  6 0 „ 

4 30  to  6 0 p.m. 

4 30  to  6 0 „ 

4 S)  to  0 fl 

17 

Upper  Jackson  Street,  . 

4 4o  to  6 13  „ 

4 43  to  6 13  „ 

_ 

C 30  to  8 0 ,. 

18 

Waterloo  Road,  .... 

4 30  to  G 0 „ 

4 30  to  6 0 „ 

4 30  to  6 0 p.m. 

4 30  to  6 0 „ 

4 30  to  G 0 WD. 

Organised  Science  Schools. 


Name  of  School 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

. Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

1 

2 Birley  Street,  . 

3 30  to  4 30  p.tn. 

3 30  to  4 30  „ 

3 30  to  4 30  p.m. 

3 30  fo  4 30  p.m. 

_ 

3 Cheetham, 

10  0 a.m.  to  12  0 noon. 

10  0 a.m.  to  12  Onoon, 

10  0a.m. to  12  Onoon. 

10  0 a-m.  to  12  0 noon. 

10  0 a.m.  to  12  0 doqb, 

4 Central,  j 

10  0 a-m.  to  12  0 noon. 

10  0 „ to  12  0 „ 

( 

10  0 „ to  12  0 . 

2 0 p.m.  to  4 30  p.m. 

1 

2 0p.rn.to4  30piL 

6 Ducie  Avenue, 

10  0 a.m.  to  12  Onoon. 

10  0a.m.  to  12  Onoon. 

10  0a.m.tol2  Onoon. 

- 

Classes  for  the  Training  op  Teachers. 


Central  Manual  Training  School,  . 


APPENDIS  A, 
XZVIL 


XXVII. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  Organising  Secretary  to  the  Chimberland 
County  Council. 

Prospectus  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Farm  School  at  Newt.on  Rigo,  near  Peneith. 


The  Farm. 

The  Farm  of  Newton  Rigg,  recently  taken  by  the 
County  Councils  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
for  the  purpose  of  a Farm  School,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a slight  elevation  on  the  borders  of  the 
parishes  of  Newton  Reigny  and  Penrith,  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  at  a distance  of  about  1^  miles 
from  Penrith  Station  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a convenient 
position  for  both  counties.  The  farm  comprises  116 
acres  of  good  land,  three-fourths  of  which  is  grass, 


together  with  a commodious  dwelling-house  and  good 
buildings.  The  house  will  afford  accommodation  for 
a manager  and  his  wife  (who  will  act  as  matron),  a 
trained  dairy  teacher,  and  twelve  resident  pupils. 

Objects. 

The  primary  object  of  the  institution  is  to  provide 
instruction  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  Agriculture,  with  .special  reference 
to  Dairy  Farming.  Analyses  and  experiments  in 
the  use  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  will  also  be 
carried  on. 
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Scheme. 

Femiile  pupils  will  be  received  from  1st  April  to 
the  ead  October,  and  males  from  1st  November  to 
the  middle  of  March.  Pupils  must  not  be  under 
sixteen  yearn  of  age,  and  must  have  had  a fair  general 
education.  The  fee  for  resident  pupils  from  the  two 
counties  is  10s.  a week  for  board,  lodging  (not  inclu- 
diu"  washing),  and  tuition.  Pupils  from  other  counties 
will  he  admitted,  provided  there  is  accommodation, 
at  a fee  of  £1  per  week.  Day  pupils  residing  in  the 
oeighhourliood  of  the  farm  .may  be  admitted  at  a 
reduced  fee,  for  tuition  only,  of  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

jfQij.E. — J^ree  Studentships  are  offered  annsj.nlly  hy 
ths  County  Councils  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  or  labourers  in  the  two  counties  ; particulars 
as  to  tines  and  conditions  of  award  mwy  he  obtained 
by  application  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodgson,  The  Courts, 
Carlisle  (Cvmherland),  or  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Kent 
Street,  Kendal  (Westmorland). 

A library  of  standard  Agricultural  Works  is  pro- 
vided, but  students  are  required  to  purchase  their 
own  text-books  and  note-books. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Females: 

The  ordinary  course  of  instruction  for  female  pupils 
will  be  of  six  weeks’  duration,  commencing  1st  of 
April,  followed  by  similar  courses  to  end  of  October. 

Syllabus. 

1.  Composition  of  mOk,  butter,  cheese,  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  whey. 

2.  The  feeding  arid  management  of  dairy  cows  and 
calves,  the  secretion  of  milk,  influences  which  affect 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  The  feeding  values 
of  food  stuffs,  rations,  and  feeding  values  of  skim 
milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey.  Pastures. 

3.  Milking,  milk  registering,  cream  separation  and 
management,  butter  and  soft  cheese  making. 

4.  Management  and  rearing  of  poultry  of  various 
kinds. 

5.  Farm  book-keeping. 

Males. 

For  male  pupils  the  regular  course  will  consist  of 
sixteen  weeks,  from  1st  November  to  middle  of  March, 
bat  pupils  may  be  admitted  for  shorter  periods  under 
special  circumstances. 

Syllabus. 

1-  FarmChemislry. — The  composition  of  air,  water, 
soils,  soil  food  of  plants,  and  manures.  The  consti- 
tuents of  foods. 

2.  Farm  Botany. — How  plants  live  and  grow,  farm 
crops,  grasses  and  the  herbage  of  pastures,  weeds, 
plant  diseases  and  other  pests. 


3.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Food  digestion,  assi-  appendix 
milation,  circulation,  and  excretion,  and  the  organs 
concerned  therein.  The  horse’s  legs,  the  cow’s  udder, 

wool,  farm  sanitation. 

4.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. — (a)  The 
soil,  its  drainage  and  cultivation ; (6)  crops  and 
cropping ; (c)  manures  and  manuring,  farmyard  and 
artificiak ; (ff)  stock  rearing  and  feeding ; («)  dairy 
work. 

5.  Farm  Book-keeping,  Land  Measuring,  and  Farm 
Mensuration. 

Time  Table. 

The  usual  time  table  will  be  as  follows: — 

For  Female  Pupils.  (April  to  October). 

6-30  a.m.  Milking,  separating,  calf  and  poultry 
feeding. 

8- 0  a.m.  Breakfast.  Pupils  afterwards  make 

tbeir  beds. 

9- 0  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m.  Practical  dairy  work. 

12-30  p.m.  Dinner, 

Recess. 

2- 0  to  3-30  p.m;  Work  in  dairy,' 

and  calf  feed- 

3- 30to  4-30p.m.  Lesson  in  Lec- 

ture Room. 

4- 30  p.m.  Tea. 

Recess. 

6- 0  p.m.  Milking,  separating,  calf  and  poultry 

feeding. 

7- 30  to  8-30  p.m.  Private  study  and  prepara- 

tion. 

8- 30  p.m.  Supper. 

10- 0  p.m.  Bed  bell. 

Lights  out  at  10-30  p.m. 

For  Male  Pupils.  (Winter.) 

7- 0  a.m.  Milking, separating,  and  tending  cattle. 

8- 0  a.m.  Breakfast. 

9- 0  to  1 1-0  a.m.  Farm  science  according  to 

syllabus. 

11- 0  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m.  Farm  book-keeping  and 

mensuration. 

12- 30  p.m.  Dinner. 

1-30  to  4-30  p.m.  Dairy  work  twice  a week. 

Land  measuring  or  other 
out-door  work  once  a week. 

Half  holiday  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 

4-30  p.m.  Tea. 

Recess. 

6- 0  p.m.  Milking,  separating,  and  tending 

stock. 

7- 0  to  8-30  p.m.  Private  study  and  preparation. 

8- 30  p.m.  Supper. 

10- 0  p.m.  Bed  bell. 

Lights  out  at  10-30  p.m. 


Half-holiday 
on  Saturday! 


XXVIII. 

Miijmorandum  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Slater,  Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Instruction  to 
Cumberland  County  Council 


Manual  Instruction. 

The  following  are  estimates  of  the  probable  initial 
cost  of  equipment  of  a room  for  Manual  Instruo- 


“ A ” for  16,  32,  48,  or  more  boys 
worked  in  batches,  . 21  12  10 

“B”for  8 (or  more  boys  if  worked 
in  batches),  . . . . 17  2 0 

“ C”  for  4 (or  more  boys  if  worked 

in  batches) 6 9 0 

As  the  tools  will  last  many  years  under  a com- 
petent teacher,  the  whole  of  the  expense  is  practically 


confined  to  the  initial  outlay,  and  the  “ wear  and 
tear  ’’  may  be  stated  to  be  practically  “ nil." 

The  cost  of  limber  may  be  taken  to  be  on  the 
average  about  one  penny  per  boy  per  lesso^i,  or  a 
total  of  about  3s.  per  boy  per  school  year,  if  due  care 
be  exercised  and  all  unueeessaiy  waste  avoided. 
To  this  must  be  added  cost  of  drauAng  materials. 
The  Grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are 
2d.  ,per  lesson  (of  two  hours),  with  an  additional  20 
per  cent,  if  “ excellent  ’’  is  obtained  ; thus,  the  grant 
per  boy  on  this  basis  would  yield  about  7 s.  (for 
“good”),  or  8s.  6d.  (for  “excellent"). 

Hence,  there  would  be  an  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  of  about  4s.  or  5s.  per  boy. 
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Manual  Instruction. 


Estimate  of  Minianun  Initial  Cost  of  Equipment 
for  16  Boys. 


Eight  benches  each  for  two  boys,  25s., 
One  grindstone, 

One  oilstone  and  oil. 

Glue  pot,  glue  and  brush. 

One  strop. 

Bench  brushes. 

One  panel  saw. 

One  bow  saw, 

One  brace, 

Bits  for  same, 

Files,  .... 

Two  pairs  wing  compasses,  1.'?.  3if., 

One  pair  pincers,  . 

One  beveh 

Three  spokeshaves,  9<i., 

One  rebate  plane,  . 

One  trying  plane,  . 

Two  smoothing  planes,  3s.,  . 

Eight  mallets,  lid., 

Sixteen  rules,  Is., 

Sixteen  marking  gauges,  6d, 

Sixteen  try  squares,  1«.  3d., 

Sixteen  tenon  saws,  2s., 

Sixteen  jack  planes,  3s.  6d., 

Eight  screw  drivers,  Qdl, 

Eight  (each)  chisels,  ^ in.,  J in.,  J in.,  | ii 
1 in.,  2s.  per  set. 

Eight  hammers,  Is., 

Eight  gimlets,  2d., 

One  mortice  gauge,  3s.  6d., 


£ s. 
. 10  0 
. 0 17 
. 0 2 
. 0 1 
. 0 0 
. 0 1 
. 0 3 
. 0 3 
. 0 2 
. 0 2 
. 0 3 
. 0 2 
. 0 0 
. 0 1 
. 0 2 
. 0 2 
. 0 5 
. 0 6 
. 0 7 
. 0 16 
. 0 8 
. 1 0 
. 1 12 
. 2 16 
. 0 6 

0 16 
. 0 8 
. 0 1 
. 0 3 


d. 

0 


9 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

8 

6 

3 
0 
6 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

4 

6 


*£21  12  10 


Estimate  of  Minimum  Initial  Cost  of 
for  8 Boys. 

Four  benches  each  for  two  boys,  25s., 

One  grindstone, 

One  oilstone  and  oil, 

Glue  pot,  glue  and  brush,  . 

One  strop, 

Bench  brushes, 

One  panel  saw, 

One  bow  saw, 

One  brace, 

Bits  for  same. 

Files,  .... 

One  pair  wing  compasses,  . 


Equipment 

£ s.  d. 
.500 
. 0 17  6 
.026 
.016 
.009 
.006 
.036 
.036 
.026 
.026 
.030 
.013 


One  j)air  pincers,  .... 
One  bevel.  . . . . 

Two  spokesliaves,  9d., 

One  rebate  plane, 

One  trying  plane, 

One  smooching  plane, 

Four  mallets,  lid., 

Eight  rules,  Is., 

Eight  marking  gauges,  6d., 

Eight  try  squai-es,  Is.  3d., . 

Eight  tenon  saws,  2s., 

Eight  jack  plaues,  3s.  6d., 

Four  screw’  drivers,  9d.,'  . 

Four  (each)  chisels,  ^ in.,  ^ in.,  | in.,  | in., 
1 in.,  2s.  per  set., 

Four  hammers,  Is., 

Four  gimlets,  2d.,  .... 
One  mortice  gauge, 


0 5 6 
0 3 0 
0 3 3 
0 8 0 

0 4 0 
0 10  0 
0 16  0 

1 8 0 

0 3 0 

0 8 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 8 
0 3 6 


t£17 


0 


“c” 

Estimate  of  Minimum  Initial  Cost  of  Equipment 
for  4 Boys. 


£ s.  d. 


One  large  bench  for  four  workers, 
One  grindstone, 

One  oilstone  and  oil. 

Glue  pot,  glue  and  brush,  . 

One  strop, 

Brush, 

One  panel  saw, 

One  bow  saw, 

One  brace, 

Bits  for  same, 

Files, 

Wing  compasses,  one  pair,  . 

Oue  pair  pincers,  . 

Bevel, 

Spokeshave, 

One  mallet, 

Four  rules,  Is., 

Four  marking  gauges,  6d., 

Four  try  squares,  Is.  3d.,  . 

Four  tenon  saws,  2s., 

Four  jack  planes,  3s.  6d.,  . 

One  screw  driver, 

Two  (each)  chisels,  ^in.,  ^in.,  Ji 
1 in.,  2s.  per  set, 

One  hammer, 

One  gimlet, 

One  mortice  gauge, 


.026 
.016 
.009 
.003 
.036 
.036 
.026 
.026 
.020 
.013 
.008 
.016 
.009 
. 0 0 11 
.040 
.020 
.050 
.080 
, 0 14  0 
.009 

”.040 

.010 

.002 

.036 
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XXIX. 

Memorandum  put  in  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  f.r.s. 
OBJECT  TEACHING. 

List  of  Apparatus  in  Set  referred  to  in  q.  9892  (Evidence,  Vol.  II.) 

1 Porcelain  mortar  and  pestle. 


1 Glass  prism,  assorted  gla 
1 Test  tube  cleaner. 


i tubing. 


1 Pocket  knife  (2  blades.) 

1 Triangular  file  in  handle. 

2 Tin  basins. 

1 Glass  spirit  lamp  and  wick. 

1 Test  tube  holder. 

9 Assorted  test  tubes. 

3 Pieces  of  iron  wire. 

1 (Each)  glass  pipette  and  bent  tube  glass  funnel 
and  filters,  Litmus  paper,  magnifying  glass  in  handle. 
1 Magnet. 

1 Test  tube  stand. 

1 Stoneware  basin. 


1 Glass  flask. 

2 Glass  stirring  rods. 

1 Piece  of  iron  wire  gauze. 

1 Glass  beaker. 

1 Tobacco  pipe. 

1 Retort  stand  with  three  brass  rings. 

3 Watch  glasses. 

1 Deal  box  with  hinged  lid  to  contain  the  above 
t. 

worked  In  two  batclies,  hence  the  same  tools  would  be  available 


•The  initial  cost  lor  32  boys  would  be  the  same,  as  these  would  be 
t This  set  would  bo  sufficient  for  IS  boys  if  worked  in  two  batches, 
i This  outlay  would  be  sufficient  for  8 hoys  il  worked  in  two  batches. 
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Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  Hawcridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  under  the  Babrow-in-Furness 
School  Board. 


{!•) 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
SCHEME  OF  WORK  FOR  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


- 

First  Year. 

(Childron  irenerally  i year.*!  of  age). 

1 1 

1 SECOND  TE.AR.  ! 

(Ohildi'on  gener.ally  5 years  of  age).  | 

TaiRD  Ye.ar. 

(Children  generally  6 years  of  age). 

BEADING, 

(n)  Lettei-i.  Ihoir  forma  and  powers, 
taui-lit  by 

1—  Stisk-laying  (Gift  8). 

2—  K.  G.  Aipbabet. 

3—  Pictoi'iiil  .Alphabet 
((<)  Words  of  2 letters. 

Reading  of  Book ; lessons  to  be 
based  on  word  building  exerciso.s. 

Heading  of  Books;  lessons  to  be 
based  on  word  building  exercises. 

WBITING, 

(1)  Pencil  Drill. 

(2)  Easy  elements  of  small  letters. 

(1)  Pencil  Drill. 

(2)  Writing;  Lessons  to  be  based  on 

an  intoUigent  classification  of 
lelteis. 

(1)  Pencil  Drill, 

(2)  Writing  of  Name  and  Address 

(3)  Transcription  from  Book. 

(4)  Write  Letters  from  Dictation. 

(5)  See  Note  on  Word  Building, 

NuaBER, 

To  be  based  on  Gifts  3 and  8, 

To  be  based  on  Gifts  3,-  4.  and  8 
with  Gift  14.  Abo  use  ot;Numbei’ 
Pictures  andiBall  Frame.' 

To  be  based  on  use  of  Tillich’s  Box. 
Gifts  5,  6,  8,  with  Gift  14,  Ball 
Frame,  Ac. 

■poiia  AND  Colour,  . ' 

(n)  Gift  1— Also  compare  Form  of 
Ball  with  Cube  a-s  to  face. 

(ft)  Picking  out  primary  colours. 

(c)  Stiok-laying  (Gift  8). 

(d)  Very  simple  forms  to  be  drawn 

on  slates  (Gift  10). 

(fl)  Gift  2.  with  Modelling  (Gift  20). 

(ft)  Stick  and  Tablet  laying  (Gifts  7 
and  8). 

(c)  Gift  18  (paper-folding). 

(d)  Drawing  (Gift  10). 

(e)  Gifts  n and  12. 

(/)  Gift  U. 

(ff)  Primary  and  Secondary  Coloura, 

(n)  Modelling  (Gift  20), 

(ft)  Qifts7.8, 9.10,11,  W,  14, 
(c)  Gifts  13  and  18. 

UlULL,  G.AilES,  &C.,  . 

Simple  Games  with  Singing. 
Nursery  Rhymes  with  .Actions,  &c. 

Simple  Esercises  eountoracting  ill 
effects  of  stooping  over  desks, 
Ac. 

As-4  yeai-s  ; also  MusicaJ  Drill  (free 
exercises  without  apparatus). 

ITarohing. 

Drills  with  and  without  Music — 
(<7)  Without  Apparatus- 
(ft)  Ring  and  Wand  Drills, 
(c)  May-pole  Dance. 

Story  and  Picture 
Lessons. 

Simple  Stories. 

Conversations  on  Pictures. 

(Children  to  lie  encouraged  to 
question  teacher,  to  o'Cserve, 
and  to  describe  wbat  observed). 

Simple  Stories,  to  be  iUustratod  by 
Pictures  where  possible. 

Children  to  be  trained  to  re-produce 
stoi'ies  in  their  own  words,  special 
attention  being  given  to  sentence 
construction. 

Simple  Stories,  to  be  illustrated  by 
I'ictures  where  possible. 

Children  to  be  trained  to  re-produce 
.stories  in  their  own  words,  special 
attention  being  given  to  sentence 
construction. 

Object  lessons,  . 

About  20  Object  Lessons—  I 

See  Note. 

About  30  Object  Lessons — 
See  Note. 

About  30  Object  Lessons— 
See  Note. 

Recitations, 

Short  interesting  Recitations. 

See  4 years. 

See  4 years, 

SlNOINQ 

.Simple  Action  Songs. 

Simple  Songs,  with  and  without 
Actions.  Note  Tests  of  Code. 

Simple  Songs,  with  and  without 
Actions.  Note  Tests  of  Code. 

>iSEDLEWORE, 

- 

See  Code  and  Instructions  to  Inspot^ 

See  Code  and  tnslructlona  to  Inspoc- 

M 
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(2.) 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

COURSE  OF  FORM  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR.-— Thi5  Svheke,  Cube  ahd  Cylinder  (Froebel’s  Gift  II.) 
Solids  to  be  considered — (a)  As  wholes.  (c)  As  to  faces.  (e)  As  to  corneru. 

(b)  As  to  surlace.  (d)  As  to  edges.  (/)  In  review. 


1 ! 

SUGGESTED  ILIUSTEATIONS  OF  LESSONS. 

Sub- 

(it)  Solid  as  a whole. 

1 (!))  Surface  op  Solid,  and  representations  op  same. 

f 

a 

Modelling. 

Building  and  ■ 

Arrangement.  1 

1 

Tablet  and  stick  ^ 

Paper  folding,  tearing 
aod  cutting,  and 
mounting. 

S 

|| 

3 

(I).  Sphere. 

Sphere. 

The  3 solids. 

- 

- 

- 

(2).  Cylinder. 

Cylinder. 

- 

- 

- 

(3).  Cube. 

Cube. 

- 

- 

- 

(1).  Round 

surface. 

Sphere,  and  objects 
like  sphere. 

- 

- 

- 

(6).  Bound  and 
plane  surfaces. 

(l)Do-  (2)Cubo.and 
objects  like  cube. 

1 

- 

- 

(6).  Bound, 
plane  A cur- 
ved surlaoea. 

As  above,  with  cylin- 
der,and  objects  like 
cylinder. 

- 

- 

(«]  The  eolids  ns  to  faces. 

(7).  Faces,  by 
touch  and 
eight. 

Imbedding  in  clay  to 
show  faces  of  sphere, 
cube,  and  cylinder, 
for  comparison. 

- 

■ - 

(8^.  Shapes  of 

A..1TO 

- 

Circles,  squares  and, 
oblongs-and  arrange- : 
menl  of  same. 

- 

Figtu-es  made  with 
tablets  and  sticks. 

(9).  Faces  of 
the  cube. 

As  above. 

- 

As  above. 

Folding  squares  and 
oblongs. 

A..b.„. 

2 

3 

(10).  Bound  . 

edge. 

Sphere,  and  objects 
"like  sphei-e. 

- 

A.  .a™ 

As  above. 

(11).  Straight 

! Cube,  and  objects  i 
, like  cube- 

The  solids. 

As  above. 

A..b™, 

A,.b0VA 

(12).  Curved 
edges. 

Cylinder,  and  objects 
like  cylindei’. 

As  above. 

As  above. 

A^above.  and  drill  in 
edge  (circle). 

(<)  Tlie  solids  ns  to  corners. 

(13).  Kinds  of 
cubei, 

Modelling,  ineidr  cor- 

1 Borders,  Ac-,  with  ' 
squares  and  sticks.  ' 

Squares,  and  Ugures 
made  by  folding. 

Folding  oblongs, 
sTIuaros,  triangles 
tcolourto  be  men- 
tioned) ; cutting  or 
tearing  of  squares, 
Ac.,  for  mounting. 

Drawing  of  figures 
laid  with  sticks, 
Ac. 

(from  sphere 
and  cylinder, 
compared 

Objects  hlw  sphere 
quirei,  as  illustra- 

As  above. 

Squares  and  circles. 

Folding  strip  of  paper 

-Ys  above,  and  objects 
modelled. 

(15).  Faoocor- 

Objt’ofs  like  cube  for 

As  above. 

Tablets  and  sticks  laid 

Folding  and  cutting 
oblongs. 

As  above. 

i 

s 

s 

(16).  Review  of 
solids  by  touch. 

Objects  like  sphei-e, 
cube  and  cylinder. 

Fignres  with  solids- 

- 

- 

- 

(17).  Review 

- 

As  above. 

Laying  of  tablets  and 
stick’s,  giving  out- 
line of  views  of 
figures  built. 

- 

- 

(18).  Review 
irom  memory 
by  drawing. 

Sphere  (=ciiide). 
Culx!  ( =sqnai-e). 
Cylinder  {—oblong  « 

Group.s  of  these  flgurei 
and  arrangements  as 
borderi.  Ac. 
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AP^ENKIS  k, 

COURSE  OF  FORM  STUD'S. 


second  year. — The  Sphere,  Cube,  Cylinder,  Hemisphere,  Square  Prism  and  Triangular  Prism. 


—(a.)  Hemisphere,  stjuare  prism  and  triangular  prism 

(h.)  Do.  as  to  faces. 

(c.)  Do.  as  to  edges. 

(d.)  Do.  as  to  comei-s  and  angles. 

(e.)  Faces,  edges,  lines. 

(/.)  BevieiY  of  all  six  solids. 


wholes,  and  as  to  surfaces. 


1 

ls| 

K 

|i 

y 

J3 

$ 

a®" 

Sut-division. 

SUGGESTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LESSONS, 

(a,)  SOLID  AS  A WHOLE. 

(6,1  Surface  of  Solid,  and  representations  of  same. 

llodelling  in  clay  and 
paper. 

Laying  and  building  I 
with  tablets,  rings,  and 
stioks. 

Folding,  cutting,  and 

Drawing. 

(1.)  Hemisphere,  com- 
pared ■with  sphere. 

Clay- 

Sphere— cut  hv  string 
or  wire  into  half. 

Circles,  squares,  semi- 
circles, and  borders 
made  up  of  these 
figures. 

Folding  and  outting 
coloured  papers(cirele 
to  be  foimed  by  cut- 
ting off  angles  of 
folded  square)  and  ar- 
ranging and  mounting 

Figure  of  hemisphere, 
borders,  Ac.,  laid  with 
tablets,  and  colouring 
of  same. 

(2.)  Square  prism,  com- 
pared -witli  cube  and 
cylinder. 

Clav- 

Oube— bisect  to  form 

Circles,  semicircles 
squares,  oblongs  — 

borders  made  up  of 
these  figures. 

Da 

Views  of  cylinder  and 
sq^re  prism,  border* 
laid,  Sea.,  and  colouring 
1 of  same. 

(3.)  Trianpnlar  prism, 
compared  with  square 

Clmj— 

Square  prism  and  bisect 
to  form  triangular 
prism. 

Squares  triangles,  oblongs 
—holders,  &o.,  with 
squ^es,  triangles,  and 

Do. 

Views  of  square  and  tri- 
angular prism,  borders, 
Ac.,  laid  and  colonring 

1 

i 

(4.)  Hemisphere  as  to 

Clotf— 

Hemisphere — bisection 
of  sphere,  and  also 
model,  mainly  with 
fingers. 

Semicircles  and  all  pre- 
vious figures ; figures 
formed  of  these. 

Folding  and  cutting 
coloured  papers  and 
mounting  same ; figures 

Sphere,  marking  bisection, 
views  of  hemisphere, 
flgmas  laid  and  oolour- 

(5.)  Square  prism  as  to 

Clay- 

Squaro  prism.  («)— By 
reriew  of  eseroisa  (3) ; 
{!()— by  modelling  cylin- 
der and  striking  on 
slates  (keep  models  pro- 
duced for  next  exercise.) 

Build  objects  with  cube 
and  square  prism  ; lay 
views  of  cube  and 

objects  built. 

Do. 

Views  of  cube  and  prism 
figures  laid. 

(8.)  Triangular  prism  as 

Clay- 

(ii)— Bisect  prism  kept 
from  (5);  <b)  — model 
cylinder  and  strike  for 
3 sides. 

Lay  faces  of  prism  ; build 
with  square  prism  and 
triangular  prism  and  lay 

Do. 

Views  of  faces  of  prisma 
and  objects  bnilt, 

(7.)  Hemisphere  as  to 
edges  (compared  with 
cube,  &o.) 

Clay- 

Apple,  Ac.,  and  half 

Build  with  hemisphere 
and  cube ; lay  with 
tablets  of  square  and 
semicircle ; quatrefoih 
ic. 

Do. 

Views  of  apple  and  half 
apple,  heroi.sphero  and 
cube,  figures  laid,  Ac. 

(8.)  Stiuare  prism  as  to 
edges  (compared  with 
cube,  lie.) 

Clay— 

Objects  like  square 

Lay  views  of  square 
prism  and  cube,  separ- 
ately and  in  combina^ 
tiou  ; also  in  combina- 

Do. 

Drawing  of  views  of 
figures  laid,  also  drawing 
measurement  with 

(9.)  Triangular  prism  ns 
to  edges  (compared 
with  square  prism,  &o.) 

Triangular  pri.sm-  murk 
oil  ini^hes  along  each 
long  edge. 

Lay  views  of  sides  of 
prism  in  sticks  and  tab- 
lets ; an'ange  in  figures. 

Do. 

Drawing  of  views  of  sidea 
of  prism,  and  also  figures 
laid  and  mounted. 

1 

5 

(10.)  Square  comer— right 
angle  (compared  with 
cube,  square  prism,  tri- 
angular prism.) 

In  PaiKT— 

Hollow  square  prism. 

Lay  tablets  of  faces  of 
solids,  then  face  comers 
of  tablets  in  sticks,  giv- 
ing names  angU  and 
square  or  right  angle ; 
arrangs  figures  with 
square  tablets  and 

Do. 

Draw  figures  laid  and 
mounted. 

M 2 
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AfPEHDixA,  Secosd  Yeak — Continued. 


f 

s 

Sub-division. 

j SUGGESTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  LESSONS. 

(a.)  Solid  as  a whole. 

I (6.)  SURFACE  OP  Solid,  and  representations  of  same. 

Modelling  in  clay  and 

Laying  and  building 
with  tablets,  rings,  and 
sticks. 

Folding,  cutting,  and 
mounting. 

Drawing, 

& 

(11.)  Sharp  oorner— acute 
angle  (oomp^ed^wuth 

Hollow  triangular  prism. 

pS 

Folding  and  cutting 
coloured  papers  and 
mounting  same ; fig- 

Draw  flares  laid  and 
mounted. 

(12.)  Blunt  comer— ob- 
tuse angle  by  placing 
square  prism  and  tri- 
angular prism  side  by 

■ In  Clay  or  Paper — 

Square  and  triangular 
pnsms— place  side  by 

I,ay  tablets  of  end  views 
of  solids  placed  to- 
gether ; lay  borders  and 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

I 

(13.)  Parallel  faces,  edges, 
lines,  using  cube,  cylin- 
der, and  square  and  tri- 
angular prisms. 

CMy— 

Square  tablet  ^vitb  cir- 
cular tablet, 

Also  hat. 

Deduce  definitions  of 

cii-i'yc  from  tablets  and 
rings;  arrange  tablets, 
&C-,  iii^  fl^ires,  parallel 

Do. 

Do. 

(14.)  Triangular  faces, 
edges,  lines,  using  cube, 
cylinder,  and  prisms. 

Clay- 

Oblong  tablets  and  ob- 
jects with  oblong  faces. 

Deduce  definition  of  "uii- 
long"  and  lav  squares, 
oblongs,  circles,  with 
tablets, rings,  and  sticks; 
wrange  figures  with 

Fold  and  mount  figures 
based  on  lesson. 

Draw  flgnree  laid  and. 
mounted,  and  colour. 

(16.)  Faoea  edges,  &c., 
oblique  to  each  other, 
using  square  and  tri- 
angular prisms. 

Ctny— 

Square  tablet— on  this 
a triangular  prism. 

Objects  to  illustrate 
term  " Mique." 

Deduce  definition  of  “ Iri- 
angle!"  lay  squares,  ob- 
longs, circles,  triangles, 
with  tablets,  rings,  and  , 
stictsj^  arrange  figures  | 

Do. 

Do. 

Review  of  all  solids. 

(16.)  Sis  solids  recognized 
by  touch. 

(I.)  Modelling  in  cl.ay,  by 
different  children,  of 

(6.)  Objects  based  on 
sphere. 

(fi.'i  Cube. 

(d.)  Objects  based  on 

(2.)  Modelling  in  paper— 
Hollow  square  prism, 
cylinder,  and  triangular 

Lay  faces  of  solids,  after 
feeling  them,  with  tab- 
lets, sticks,  and  rings ; 
afterwards  build  and 
arrange  at  pleasure. 

(17.)  Six  solids  recognized 
by  sight 

(1.)  Lay  all  views  of 
BoliQs,  the  teacher  hold- 
ing solid,  the  Child  being 
provided  with  tablets, 
rings,  and  sticks. 

(2.)  Lay  all  angles. 

(3.)  Airange  borders, 

groups,  &c.,  from  mem- 
ory or  at  pleasure. 

Fold  and  mount  col- 
oured papers,  os 
before. 

(18.)  Sis  solids  reviewed 
by  drawing. 

Drawing  should  be  en- 

memory,  and  should 
consist  of 

(a.)  Views  of  solids. 

(b.)  „ objects- 

modelled. 

(e.)  Arrangements  based 
on  borders  or  groups 
arranged,  in  tablet,  ring 
and  stick-laying  ezer- 
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BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Course  of  Form  Study. 


Third  Ykau. 

Revision  in  greater  detail  of  six  solids  of  the  first 
and  second  years  : — 

{a.)  (1)  By  touch  (modelling  in  clay  and  paper)  j 

(2)  Jiy  sight  (illustrated  by  tablet,  ring 
and  stick  laying,  and  by  folding,  cutting 
and  mounting  paper) ; (3)  By  drawing. 

(6.)  (1)  (a.)  Description  by  cbildren  of  mental 
images  of  sphere  and  cube,  and  drawing 
of  views  of  these  solids ; (b.)  JModelling 
of  additional  objects  like  sphere  and 
cube  in  clay ; (e.)  Modelling  cube  in 
carton;  (d)  Folding,  cutting  and 
mounting  of  circles  and  squai-e.s  <if 
coloured  paper;  (e.)  Drawing  and 
colouring  of  figure.s  based  on  lesson. 

(2)  (a.)  Description  by  children  of  mental 

images  of  hemisphere  and  square  prism, 
and  drawing  views  of  these  solids  ; 
(i.)  Modelling  in  clay  of  additional 
objects  like  hemisphere  and  square 
prism  ; (c.)  Modelling  square  prism  in 
carton  ; (<f.)  Folding,  cutting  and 
mounting  of  circles,  semicircles,  squares 
and  oblongs  of  coloured  paper ; (e.) 
Drawing  and  colouring  of  figures  based 
on  lesson. 

(3)  (a.)  Description  by  children  of  mental 

images  of  cylinder,  and  iliuwing  views 
of  this  solid ; (b.)  S\.roJelling  in  clay  of 
additional  objects  like  cylinder;  (c.) 
ifodelling  of  cylinder  in  carton  ; (d) 
Folding,  cutting  and  mounting  of 
figures  developed  up  to  this  stage,  as 
repeats  for  borders,  grounds,  Ac. ; (e.) 
Drawing  and  colouring  of  figures  based 
on  lesson. 

(4)  (a.)  Description  by  children  of  mental 

images  of  triangular  prism,  and  drawing 
views  of  this  solid  ; (6.)  Jlodelling  in 
clay  of  additional  objects  like  prism ; 
(c.)  Modelling  of  prism  in  carton ; (d.) 
Folding,  cutting  and  mounting  of 
figures  developed  up  to  this  stage,  as 
repeats  for  borders,  grounds,  itc. ; (e.) 
Drawing  and  colouring  of  figures  based 
on  lesson. 

(c.)  Division  INTO  EQUAL  PARTS  : — 

(1)  Bisectin;/ — Ruler  to  be  used ; — (a.)  Model- 

ling in  clay  tablets  like  square,  oblong, 
ifec.,  bisecting  by  drawing  on  them 
with  rulers,  and  on  these  tablets  build- 
ing other  tablets ; (6.)  Drawing  on  car- 
ton and  modelling;  (c.)  Folding,  cutting 
and  mounting  coloured  paper ; {d.) 
Drawing  and  colouring. 

(2)  Trisecting — Ruler  to  be  used  ; — (a.)  By 

modelling  in  clay  {e.g.  hat  of  13,  second 
year,  model  circular  tablet,  trisect 
diameter,  make  crown  ^ of  diameter) ; 
(i.)  By  drawing  on  carton  and  model- 
ling; (c.)  By  folding,  cutting  and 
mounting  coloured  paper ; (d.)  By 
drawing  and  colouring. 

(3)  Quadrisecting — Ruler  to  be  used  : — (d.) 

By  modelling  (e.g.  model  square  tablet, 
quadrisect  sides,  draw  verticles  and 
horizontals,  and  model  upon  tablet  a 
raised  square  tablet,  &c.,  <fcc.) ; (b.)  By 
drawing  on  cartou  and  modelling;  (c.) 
By  folding,  cutting  and  mounting 
coloui-ed  paper;  (<f.)  By  drawing  and 
colouring. 

(d.)  Revision  of  course. 


Fourth  Year. 

(a.)  The  Ellipsoid,  Ovoid,  asd  Equilateral 
Tri.angular  Prism  ; — 

(1)  As  wholes;  (2)  As  to  faces;  (3)  Figures 
derived  from  them,  viz.  : Ellipse,  Oval,  and 
Triangles,  special  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  occuirence  of  these  forms  in  nature. 

The  forms,  &c.,  of  these  solids  should  be 
impi’essed  on  the  children  by  comparison 
with  other  solids  previously  considered 
(First,  Second,  and  Tliird  Years),  and  the 
lessons  should  be  illustrated  by  (a.)  Model, 
ling  in  clay  and  carton ; (6.)  Folding,  cut- 
ting, and  mounting  of  coloured  paper ; (c.) 
Drawing  and  colouring. 

The  detailed  syllabus  of  the  First  and 
Second  Y ear  w ill  sufficiently  suggest  methods 
to  be  employed  in  teaching. 

(&.)  Division  into  equal  Parts — Ruler  to  be 
USED  : 

(a.)  Recapitulate  Bisection,  Trisection,  and  Quad- 
riseetion ; (b.)  Follow  this  by  division  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  employing  as  in 
the  Third  Year’s  Course — (1)  Modelling  in 
clay  and  carton  ; (2)  Folding,  cutting,  and 
mounting  of  coloured  paper ; (3)  Drawing 
and  colouring. 

(c-)  Proportion  and  Symmetry  : — 

Illustrated  by  (1)  Modelling  in  c’ay  and  carton; 
(2)  Folding,  cutting,  and  mounting  of 
coloured  paper ; (3)  Drawing  and  colouring. 

(d.)  Revise  9 solids  previously  considered,  to 
discover  if  children  have  well  defined  mental 
images  of  the  type  forms,  requiring,  as  in 
Third  Year  : — (1)  Description  by  children 
of  mental  image  of  each  solid  and  drawing 
of  views  of  each  solid ; (2)  Modelling  of 
objects  like  solids  in  clay  and  carton  ; (3) 
Folding,  cutting,  and  mounting  of  figures 
derived  from  solids ; (4)  Drawing  and 

colouring  of  these  figures,  and  arrangements 
of  figures. 

(e.)  (1)  The  Cone  (compared  with  cylinder),  and 
Pyramid  (compai’ed  with  cone),  as  wholes ; 
(2)  Cone  and  Pyramid  compared  as  to  faces 
and  different  views  with  cube,  square  prism 
and  triangular  prism  ; (3;  Modifications  of 
Cone  and  Pyramid  (truncated,  &c.),  illus- 
trated as  before,  by  modelling  in  clay  and 
carton  ; Paper-folding,  cutting,  and  mount- 
ing ; Drawing  and  colouring. 

(/.)  Review  of  all  forms  of  solids  considered.. 
Fifth  Year  (Standard  III.) 

(a.)  Exercises  in  Measuring,  Division  into  equal 
parts,  and  use  of  Co.MPASSES  : 

Lessons  to  be  illustrated  by  (1)  Drawing  and 
colouring ; (2)  Paper  cutting  ami  mounting ; 

(3)  Modelling  in  cardboard. 

(b.)  The  Circle,  Ellipse,  and  Oval,  in  greater 
DETAIL. 

These  forms  .should  be  impressed  on  the  chil- 
dren by  more  detailed  comparison  with  forms 
occurring  in  nature,  as  (1)  Leaves  (simple  and 
compound) ; (2)  Fruits  (Lemon,  Plum,  Apple, 
Pear,  Walnut,  Acorn,  Strawberry,  <i:c.) ; (3) 

Bodies  of  jxnimals  (Beetle,  Mouse,  Birds,  &c.) ; 

(4)  Familiar  objects.  Conventional  figures  based 
on  these  forms,  or  their  modifications  should 
also  be  deduced.  These  lessons  should  be  illus- 
trated by  (a.  I Modelling  in  clay ; (6.)  Drawing 
with  the  pencil  and  brush. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  collect 
natural  objects  illustrating  the  lessons,  and  which 
will  serve  as  examples  for  modelling  and  drawing. 
Conventional  figures  deduced  may  be  used  as 
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repeats  for  hoi'dei’.'^,  and  for  filling  squares, 
— ' oblongs,  circle.s,  &o.,  colour  being  used  wherever 

possible,  and  the  children  being  encouraged  to 
undertake  original  arrangements.  Girls  inigbb 
occasionally  eml»roider  original  dcsign.s.  These 
exercises  may  also  be  arranged  as  to  combine  the 
use  of  I’ulei',  set  square  and  compass,  with  free- 
hand dra^v•ing. 

(c.)  SviUlKTRV  .ANU  PixOPOUTIOX  t 

Lessons  sliould  be  based  on  observations  by 
the  children  of  natural  growth  of  plants,  &c., 
which  illustrate  arrangement  about  an  axis  of 
symmetry ; also,  on  observation  exercises  de- 
veloping powers  of  judgment  cif  proportion  by 
eye  alone,  as  well  as  by  actual  measurement. 
Illustrations  for  the  lessons  should  lie  (1) 
Modelling  in  clay  j (2)  Drawing  and  colouring  ; 
(3)  Paper-cutting  and  mounting ; but  these 
lessons  should  be  introduced  vhercv'er  possible 
when  dealing  with  the  two  previous  divisions  of 
the  year’s  worlr. 

Sixth  Year. — Standard  lY. 

(a.)  Exercises  ix  Measurixg,  Division  into  Equal 
Pasts,  Use  of  Co-ui'-assi-.s,  akj>  Puepar.ation 
OF  Drawing  to  Scale. 

The  Exercises  in  Pleasuring,  Di\-ision  into  Equal 
Parts,  and  theU.se  ofCompasses,  should  still  be 
illustrated  by  (1),  Drawing  and  Coloui'ing  ; (2), 
Paper  Cutting  and  Plounting  ; (3),  Ploclelling 
in  Cardboard.  Drawings  to  Scale  should  be 


based  on  exercises  in  measuring  actual  objects 
whicii  occur  in  the  school-room,  squared  paper 
being  first  used,  afterwards  paper  without 
s([uares.  Later  exercises  .should  consist  of  the 
translation  of  rough  figured  sketches  into 
c.\act  woi’king  di'awings,  and  the  preparation 
of  scales.  The  tenu.s  “Plan”  and  “Eleva- 
tion ” might  be  illustrated  in  these  drawings 
and  measuring  exercises. 

(6.)  Continuation  of  Exercises  in  Orsekvation 
AND  Expression  by  (1).  PIodelling  in  Clay; 
(2),  DiiAWi.Ki  WITH  Pencil  and  Bruse. 

As  I'ccommeniled  in  the  Syllabus  for  the  Fifth 
Year,  foiTiis  ooeurring  in  nature  .should  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  lessons.  From  leaves,  ic., 
the  pupils  might  now  proceed  to  the  considenv- 
, tiun  of  larger  growths,  and  an  interesting  series 
of  exercise.s,  leading  to  design,  might  bc'  based 
on  the  change  of  the  circle  into  the  spiral, 
from  which  tangential  offshoots  maybe  thrown, 
and  an  ornamental  form  eliminated. 

Conventional  ligiii’es,  based  on  the  study  of  leaves, 
fiowei's,  plants,  i^c.,  should  also  be  considered, 
and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  use  them  as  the 
basis  of  ornamental  design,  the  application  of 
which  should  he  encouraged. 

(c.)  Symmetry  ano  Proportion  should  still  receive 
attention,  the  exercises  recommended  for  the 
Fiftli  Year  being  continued. 


(3.) 

Notes  on  rnn  Woric  op  Infants’  Schools. 


1 WoEn-BuiLDiNG  ANL  READING, — The  word- 
building  exercises  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  subsequent  Reading 
lessons.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  word-building  exercise  is  comjdete  or 
satisfactory  where  the  pupils  are  unable  to 
reproduce  the  words  taken  during  the  lesson. 

In  all  Beading  lessons,  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  question  the  teacher  as  to  the 
matter  of  tlie  lesson,  such  questions  often 
beinff  the  only  raetliod  of  indicating  to  the 
teacher  the  difficulties  ]iresenting  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  the  young  readers,  and  tlie 
clearing  up  of  these  difficulties  by  means  of 
intelligent  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  the  class,  should  form  an  integral  part  of 
each  lesson. 

2.  EoRit  AND  Colour. — The  course  of  Form  Study 
set  forth  in  the  detailed  syllalms  approved  by 
the  Board  will  l)roadly  indicate  methods  for 
using  the  gifts  of  Froebel  mentioned  in  the 
Scheme  of  Work.  The  lessons  are  soai'ranged 
as  to  keep  in  view  the  three  stages  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  Form,  viz. ; — Perception,  Thought,  Exjires- 
sion.  Observation  of  Form  requires  both  Per- 
ception and  Tliought  ; Expre.ssion  of  Form 
must  be  preceded  by  Observation,  and  there 
are  three  ways  by  which  ideas  of  foi'in  may  be 
expi'Ossed:  by  Making,  by  Drawing,  by  I.an- 
guage.  How  ideas  of  form  maybe  expressed 
by  Making  and  Drawing  ar<!  plainly  suggested 
in  the  syllabus;  expression  by  Language  can- 
not be  so  clearly  indicated,  but  the  intelligent 
teacher  will  so  frame  the  lessons  as  to  make 


them  almost  entirely  convemational.  Answer- 
ingin  coD)plete  sentences  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  construction  of  the  sentences  used  in 
ans^vering  should  receive  attention. 

Some  provision  is  made  in  the  syl'abus  for 
the  cultivation  or  the  Colour  sense,  mainly  as 
a means  of  de'eloping  ideas  of  form,  for 
“ colour  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
form  and  is  therefore  a great  aid  in  leading  to 
an  apjireciation  of  t'oiTU,  especially  aiiioug 
children.” — The  selection  of  colours  to  be  used 
in  these  lessons  should  not,  however,  be  made 
at  random  ; they  should  have  an  orderly  suc- 
cession, and  sliould  have  a two-fold  purj)Ose, 
viz. : The  giving  of  the  ability  to  receive 
colour-impressions,  and  the  ability  to  express 
them.  Exei’cises  in  matching  colours  should 
always  precede  colour  naming,  and  only  those 
names  which  are  in  common  use  should  be 
given  to  young  children.  Whilst  receiving 
coloiu’-iiupressions  and  learning  colour  names, 
the  children  can  also  begin  to  produce  colour 
effects,  by  arrangement  of  tablets,  &c.,  and 
by  drawing  in  colour,  as  suggested  by  the 
siOlabus.  This  calls  for  a knowledge  of  har- 
mony of  colour,  but  at  this  early  .stage  the 
training  should  be  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive ; statements  as  to  harmonyofthe  dill'ereni 
Primaries,  Secondaries  and  Tertiaries  being 
avoided.  The  teacher  should  so  arrangi'  the 
colours  to  be  used  that  tlie  cliildren  will  re- 
ceive an  unconscious  training  in  the  liarniony 
of  colour ; discords  of  colour  will  then  be 
offensive  to  them.  For  oldei'  pupils,  the  fol- 
lowing classification  may  be  useful : — 


I.  (1) 

Primary  Colours  are 

(a)  Yellow 

(i)  Red 

(c)  Blue 

(2) 

Secondary  ,,  „ ; — 

(d)  Purple 

(e)  Green 

(/)  Ornuge 

= (b  + c) 

= (a  + c) 

= {(i-^b) 

(3) 

Tertiary  „ ,,  ; — 

Uj)  Citrine 

(h)  Russet 

(i)  Olive 

= (^+/) 

- (<i  + /) 

= (d  + e) 
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II.  Each  [irimary  harmonizes  with  its  Com- 
j?limen(ai'y,  which  is  tliat  Secondary 
which  contains  the  other  two  primaries 
— e.g. — Yellow  harmonizes  with  Purple, 
which  contains  lied  and  Blue. 

III.  The  Seoondai’ies  and  Tertiaries  harmo- 
nize after  the  same  law — e.g. — Purple 
harmonizes  with  Citrine  (containing  the 
other  two  S'jcondaries). 

Hai'inonv  between  Secondaries  and  Ter- 
tiaries is  more  subtle  and  delicate  than 
between  Primaries  and  Secondaries ; 
tints  of  the  ]>rimaries  in  combination 
are  more  pleasing  than  the  colours  in 
their  full  strength. 

3.  Dhii-l  Games,  Ac. — It  is  intended  that  some 
part  of  each  school  meeding  should  bo  set  apm  t 
for  Drill,  &c.,  and  the  Time  Table  should 
aoeordingiy  provide  for  this.  Fi'om  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  only  should  be  spent  at  one 
time  in  Physical  Exercises  when  the  pupils 
first  receive  this  instmetion,  so  as  to  avoid 
undue  strain. 

4:.  Stoky  axd  Piotl’rb  Lessons. — Tliese  lessons 
can  often,  with  advantage,  be  connected  with 
the  Beading  and  Object  Lessons,  serving  as 
introductions  or  supplements  to  such  lessons. 
They  may  also  serve  admirably  as  Moral 
Lessons. 

5,  Object  Lessons. — In  drafting  the  Scheme  of 

Object  Lessons,  which  should  be  submitted 
for  approval,  it  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  chief  aim  of  these  lessons  should  be  “ to 
call  into  activity,  observation  aud  the  con- 
struction of  clear  mental  pictures,  so  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  may  be  exercised 
and  developed,”  and  also  that  such  lessons 
are  not  to  be  treated  “ merely  as  opportunities 
for  imparting  miscellaneous  information.” 
The  pupils  should  be  led  to  reason  simply 
from  I'acts  clearly  undeisbrod,  and  the  lessons 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  mutually 
connected,  whilst  the  following  general  con- 
siderations should  also  be  kept  in  view  : — 

(1.)  The  supply  of  objects  and  pictures. 

(2.)  The  season  of  the  year  when  the 
lesson  is  to  be  given — e g. — Plants, 
birds  and  natural  pheirornena  typical  of 
the  season  should  be  chosen  for  lessons. 

(3.)  Local  oorrtlitions  ('such  as  the  pursuits 
of  the  people  in  tne  neighbourhood). 

A carefully  graduated  coiu'se  for  the  three 
years  of  a child’s  probable  stav  in  the  Infant 
School  need  only  be  changed  when  careful  obser- 
vation aud  tiial  has  proved  that  such  a change 
is  desirable.  To  be  hilly  successful  in  object 
teaching,  the  teacher  must  lierself  clearly  under- 
stand the  facts  and  the  purpose  of  the  lessons 
to  be  given,  and  must  know  exactly  where  the 
child  is  likely  to  draw  false  conclusions,  ilijc. 
This  is  only  possible  after  some  actual  experience 
in  giving  the  lessons  of  the  course  taken  up  in 
the  school,  hence  the  danger  of  continual  change. 

6,  REcn'MiONS.  — The  term  “ interesting,”  as 

applied  to  recitations,  does  uot  necessarily 
exclude  “ humour.”  Humorous  recitations 
are  often  most  interesting  to  children,  and 
careful  seleotiou  will  avoid  any  danger  of 
coarseness. 

Notes  on  the  Wokk  of  Stanpakus  I.  and  II. — 
See  CiRCULAii  to  H.M.  Inspectok.s,  No.  332. 

The  syllabus  of  instruction  in  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Class  Subjects,  Recitation,  Music, 
&c.,  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  the  Code  of 
the  Education  Department,  but  the  following 
suggestions  arc  made  for  securing  greater 


intelligence  in  teaching.  The  course  of  Form  appendisa, 

Studies  prescribed  below  as  the  basis  of  the  ' ' 

teaching  of  Drawing,  aud  as  a continuation 
of  the  kindergarten  occupations  for  develop- 
ing deftness  of  hand  and  correctness  of  the 
eye,  i.s  expected  to  be  taken  up  in  all  Schools. 


1.  Auitiimetio. — The  teaching  of  this  subject 

should  be  based  on  the  natural  method  of 
reasoning  proceeding  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  .A-s  aid.s  to  the  teaching  of  nota- 
tion, Tillich’s  Brick  Box,  with  Schneyer’s 
Manual,  and  Gift  8 of  Froebei,  are  recom- 
mended. Visual  illustrations  should  be  used 
wherever  piacticable,  and  the  Number  Lessons 
should  always  require  written  application  to 
varied  practical  calculations. 

2.  Whiting. — Writing  should  be  taught  from  the 

very  first  on  systematic  lines.  The  letters 
aud  difficult  combinatiou.s  of  letters  .should  be 
carefully  classified,  and  the  tcacliiug  should 
be  from  the  Blackboard,  the  scholars  using 
propei’ly  ruled  Exercise  Books.  The  occa- 
sioual  connection  of  Writing  with  Drawing 
will  add  interest  to  the  lessons.  A healthy 
position  should  be  insisted  on  during  all 
les-sons,  as  also  a proper  method  of  holding 
the  pen. 

3.  The  Reading  Lesson,  which  could  be  based  on 

a previous  Conversation  lesson,  and  on  the 
Blackboard  exercises  in  Word-building,  should 
not  include  the  teaching  of  Spelling.  The 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  a.sk  ques- 
tions, and  due  provision  should  be  made  for 
intidligent  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  the  class  on  the  matter  of  the  lesson. 
The  Reading  lesson  may  often  be  connected 
with  all  the  other  lessons  of  the  day,  and  a 
connection  of  thought  made  to  run  through 
the  whole  clay’s  routine. 

4.  Spelling — Intelligent  lessons  on  Word-build- 

ing, the  classes  of  words  being  well  and  metho- 
dically graduated,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  method  of  teaching  Spelling,  for  all 
Word-building  exei-ci.ses  are  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  where  the  pupil  is  unable  to 
reproduce  the  woixls  taken  during  the  le-sson. 
The  mechanical  difficulties  of  Reading  are 
also  largely  removed  by  these  exercises. 

5.  Geogbapiit. — Geography  should  be  an  Object 

Lesson  always.  The  sand-tray  and  clay- 
modelling  (Gift  20)  will  be  found  to  be  useful 
means  of  impressing  on  the  pupils  the  forms 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  As  aids 
to  the  understanding  of  plans,  ie.,  the  Kinder- 
garten building  blocks  (Gifts  3,  4,  5,  and  6), 
Stick-lajdng  (Gift  8),  Drawing  on  squared 
.slates  and  iiaper  (Gift  10)  and  Embroidery  in 
outline  (Gifts  11  and  12)  will  be  extremely 
useful.  The  use  of  these  Kindergarten  gifts 
will  develop  the  intelligence  of  tlie  pupil, 
whilst  supplying  an  excellent  training  of  tlie 
Hand  and  Eye. 

6.  Objectt  Lessons. — In  drafting  the  scheme  of 

Object  Lessons,  which  should  be  .submitted  for 
approval,  it  should  be  borae  in  mind  that  the! 
chief  aim  of  these  lessons  should  be  '‘to  call 
into  activity,  observation  and  the  constru  ition 
of  clear  mentivl  pictures,  so  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupils  may  be  exercised  ami  de- 
veloped,” and  also  that  such  lessons  are  not  to 
be  treated  “merely  as  opportunities  for  im- 
parting miscellaneous  information.”  Tlie  pupils 
may  be  led  to  reason  simply  from  facts  clearly 
understood,  aud  the  lessons  should  be  so 
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arranged  that  they  are  mutually  connected, 
whilst  tlie  following  general  considerations 
should  also  he  kept  in  view. 

(1.)  The  supply  of  objects  and  picture.^. 

(■3.)  The  .season  of  the  year  when  the  lesson 
is  to  be  given — e.ij. — Plante,  birds,  and 
natural  phenomena,  typical  of  the 
season,  should  be  chosen  for  lessons. 

(3.)  Local  conditions  {such  as  the  pur.suits 
of  the  people  in  the  neighboui’hood). 

FoiiM  Studies. — These  studies  should  not  only 
serve  as  a basis  for  the  teaching  of  di-awing, 
but  should  also  train  children  to  habite  of 
exact  observation,  accuracy  and  neatness. 
They  will  also  arouse  and  sustain  interest,  and 
whilst  developing  the  faculties  of  the  Hand 
and  Eye  will  ease  the  strain  on  the  young 
mind  of  purely  mental  activity.  The  following- 
will  be  found  to  be  a natural  continuation  of 
the  Kindergarten  occupation.s  of  the  Infant 
School : — 

(a)  ^Modelling  in  clay. 

(5)  Checjuered  drawing  on  paper,  with  use 
of  coloured  chalks. — Elements  of  De- 
sign. 

(c)  Folding,  cutting,  and  mounting  of  paper. 

(d)  Modelling  in  carton. 


The  scheme  of  lessons  approved  by  the 
Board  should  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Exercises 
under  this  head,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
teachers  will  carefully  observe  and  take  note 
of  any  apparent  failure  in  the  scheme  to  follow 
and  provide  for  the  natural  development  of 
the  faculties  of  tlie  children,  so  that  all  defects 
may  be  gradually  eliminated.  Any  sugges- 
tions will  be  heartily  welcomed,  after  careful 
trial  has  proved  such  suggestions  to  be  valuable. 
By  i-eferring  to  the  notes  on  the  teaching  of 
Form,  lie.,  ajipended  to  the  Scheme  of  Work 
for  Infants’  Schools,  additional  information 
may  be  obtained. 

8.  Physical  Exercises. — Pliysical  Exercises  and 
Urgiinized  Games,  with  and  without  apparatus, 
and  with  and  without  music,  .should  be  regu- 
larly and  .systematically  undertaken  during 
pait  of  each  school  meeting,  and  tlie  Tinw 
Table  should  provide  for  this.  These  Exercise.s 
can  often  be  taken  in  the  jilay-ground  ; when 
taken  in  the  school-room  it  is  advisable  that 
sovie,  if  not  all,  of  the  windows  should  be 
open. 

A.  Hawcridge, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


(4-) 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
COOKERY  SCHOOL. 

Course  of  Lessons.  First  Year. 

LessoD.  I Subject  Matter  of  LessotiK  or  Articles  to  be  Cooked. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V, 

YI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Management  of  an  ordinary  stove,  lighting  of  fire,  economy  of  fuel,  and  cleaning  of  flues. 

Cleaning  of  stove,  sink,  saucepans,  tins,  knives,  forks,  brass,  copper,  silver,  milk  jug,  dinnei' 
plates,  tea  things,  glass,  and  jiastry  board. 

Roast  meat,  Yorkshire  pudding,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  currant  pudding,  ground  rice  mould. 

Boiled  fish  and  parsley  sauce.  Brazilian  stew,  steamed  fruit  pudding,  corn  flour  mould. 

Haricot  soup,  savoury  hash,  boiled  greens,  Stewart  jmclding,  oatmeal  buns. 

Fried  fish,  boiled  meat  and  brotli,  dripping  pastry,  jiotato  cheese  cakes,  gruel  (two  ways), 
lemonade. 

White  and  brown  bread,  tea  cakes,  beef  tea,  chop  for  an  invalid,  mutton  broth, 

Pea  soup  (bone  stock),  baked  savoury  mince  (cold  meat  cookery),  treacle  pudding  and  sweet 
sauce,  i-ice  pmlding,  fruit  tart,  flalcy  pastry. 

Dietary  value  of  the  various  articles  already  cooked. 

Recapitulation. 


-JI3  cookery  classes  should  always  be  p) 

(t.l  The  Hi-at  year's  ooiivse  is  intended  for  the  girls  of  Standai-d  ft 
(c.)  .411  the  artirlei  cooked  may  be  puiohased  by  impiln  at  file  cl( 
(if.)  .Aprons  ai-e  provided  for  the  pupils  atiending  the  el!\s.=es  and 


vided  -with  note  books  for  recipes. 

I of  the  Lesson, 
e kept  in  the  cookery  school. 


Course  op  Lessons.  Second  Year. 


Subject  Matter  ot  Lewons  or  -Articles  to  be  Cooked. 


I. 

II. 

III, 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vni. 

IX. 

X. 


Management  of  an  ordinary  stove,  lighting  a fire,  economy  of  fuel,  and  cleaning  of  flues. 
Cleaning  of  stove,  sink,  saucepans,  tins,  knives,  forks,  brass,  copper,  silver,  milk  jug,  dinner 
plates,  tea  things,  glass,  and  pastry  board. 

Roasr  meat,  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  greens,  savoury  pudding,  hominy  mould. 

Fish  cooked  in  milk,  Irish  stew,  cheap  Cfibinet  pudding,  rice  pudding,  Avon  cakes  or  rock  buns. 
Lentil  soup,  savoury  mince,  Swiss  pudding,  macaroni  and  cheese. 

Fried  fish,  beef  steak  pudding  or  pie,  suet  pastry,  bird’s  nest  pudding,  tea  cakes,  gruel. 
Vegetable  soup  (bone  slock),  boiled  rabbit  with  onion  sauce,  invalid  pudding,  brown  bread. 
Baked  stufled  fish,  Lancaster  stew,  savoury  balls,  vegetable  plum  jiudding,  orange  and  lemon 
mould. 

Meat  pie,  flaky  jiastry,  mutton  broth,  custard  jnidding,  beef  tea,  white  bi-ead,  porridge. 
Dietai-y  value  of  the  various  articles  of  food  already  cooked. 


NOTES.— (n.)T:iB  pupils  .utetiiling  the  cookery  classes  should  always  be  provided  with  note  books  for  recipes. 
(I’,)  The  second  year's  course  is  intended  I'or  the  girls  of  Standard  V. 

(c  1 -Any  of  th"  nrMoles  cooked  may  be  puroViased  by  fhe  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  Lesson, 
d.)  Aprons  ore  provided  for  the  pupils  attending  tlie  classes  and  are  kept  in  the  cookery  school, 
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III. 

IV. 
V. 


CouESE  OP  Lessons.  Third  Yeae. 


Subject  Matter  of  Leeeons  or  Articles  to  be  Cooked. 


Management  of  an  ordinary  stove,  lighting  a fire,  economy  of  fuel,  and  cleaning  of  fines. 

Cleaning  stove,  sink,  saucepans,  tins,  knives,  forks,  brass,  copper,  silver,  milk  jug,  dinner 
plates,  tea  things,  glass,  and  pastry  boards. 

Baked  stuffed  fish,  roast  meat,  Yorkshire  pudding,  boiled  potatoes  and  greens,  steamed  fruit 
pudding. 

Vegetable  soup,  savoury  mince  (cold  meat  cookery),  London  buns,  custard  pudding,  sooneS; 
linseed  tea. 

Fish  cooked  in  milk,  stewed  steak,  fig  pudding,  plain  cake  pudding,  beef  tea. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


Pea  or  haricot  soup,  sausage  rolls,  flaky  pastry,  baked  roly  poly  pudding,  stewed  apples, 
ground  rice  mould. 

Fried  fillets  of  plaice,  hash  or  hot  pot,  white  bread,  wheat  meal  scones,  bread  and  currant 
pudding,  or  hunter’s  pudding. 

Boiled  meat  and  broth,  boiled  haricot  beans,  savoury  potatoes,  tarts,  short  pastry,  gruel. 


IX.  Boiled  fish,  parsley  sauce,  vegetable  stew,  ginger  bread  cake  (Parkin),  currant  dumplings, 
barley  water. 

X.  Dietary  value  of  the  various  articles  of  food  already  cooked. 


NOTES.— (oO  The  pupils  attending  the  cookery  classes  should  always  be  provided  with  note  books  for  recipes. 
(6.)  The  third  year's  coarse  is  intended  for  girls  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards. 

(c.)  Any  of  the  articles  cooked  may  be  purchased  by  pupils  at  the  close  of  each  Lesson. 

Id.)  Aprons  are  provided  for  the  pupils  attondins  the  classes  and  are  kept  in  the  cookery  school. 


(5.) 

Syllabus  of  a Course  of  Lessons  on  Laundry  Work. 


Lesson. 

I. 

Theoretical  Exorcise  W<yrh. — Reasons  for  washing.  Choice  of  day.  Preparation. 
Practice.  Completion.  Order  of  work.  Materials  required  and  reasons  lor  use. 
W ater.  Disinfectants. 

II. 

Animal  Fibres. 

Flannels  and  Woollens. — Information  on  material.  Process  copied  from  blackboard.  Ex- 
planation and  demonstration.  Actual  practice.  Each  chOd  to  wash  woollen  garment. 

Ill, 

■Fine  things. — Washing  of  white  clothes  generally.  Information  on  material.  Process 
copied  from  blackboard.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  Actual  practice.  Rules 
for  drying.  Commence  cleansing  operations,  scrubbing,  &c.  Each  child  to  bring 
cuffs  or  collars  and  fancy  white  pinafore. 

IV. 

Coloured  Vegetable 
Fibres. 

Prints. — Information  on  material.  Summarise  difference  in  the  washing  lessons. 
Process  copietl  from  blackboard.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  Actual  Practice. 
Resumption  of  cleansing  operation.  Baths,  stools,  &c.  Each  child  to  wash  print 

pinafore. 

V. 

First  Lesson  in  Ironing. — Copy  from  blackboard  rules  for  folding.  Draw  attention  to 
rules  and  cleanliness  of  room.  Folding  and  mangling  of  garments  washed  in  second 
and  third  lessons.  Copy  “ Management  of  Fire  ” and  cleaning  of  irons.  Explanation 
and  arrangeojent  of  ironing  table.  Copy  “ Ironing  of  Handkerchiefs.”  Demonstra- 
tion and  practice. 

VI. 

Ironing  Print  P-mafores. — Copy  “ Rules  for  Ironing.”  Damp  pinafores  starched  at 
fourth  lesson.  Copy  “ Recipe  and  Method  of  making  Boiled  Starch  ” tVom  blackboard. 
Demonstration.  Starching  and  ironing  of  a ])iuafore.  Practice.  Each  girl  to  iron 
pinafore  washed  at  fourth  lesson. 

VII. 

Ironing  Collars  and  Cm/s.— Recipe  and  metliod  of  starching  copied  from  blackboard. 
Demonstration.  Each  girl  to  starch  linen  washed  at  third  lesson.  Copy  “Rules 
for  ironing  Collars  and  Cuffs  ” from  blackboard.  Demonstration.  Practice. 

VIII. 

Lace  and  Muslin. — Demonstration  on  “Treatment  of  Lace  and  Muslin.”  Process 
copied  from  blackboard.  Practice  ironing  whitte  pinafores  washed  at  third  lesson. 

IX. 

Silk. Copy  from  blackboard  “Washing  of  Silk  and  Recipe  for  Gum  Water,”  also 

Paraffin  Washing,”  also  bmii  water  for  Art  work.  Demonstration,  Practice. 
Each  child  to  wash  and  iron  silk  handkerchiefs. 

X. 

Recapitulation. — Pi'oper  method  of  folding  and  packing  each  garment  in  clean  towel 
brought  for  that  purpose. 

N 
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BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

WOODWOKKING  OoiJKSE  for  STANDARDS  V.-VII,,  1896-7. 
First  Year. 


No 

Name  of  Model  or  Sseroise. 

Wood  Employed. 

Tools  Used. 

1 

2 

Window  wedges, 

Plane  up  a piece  of  wood, 

Kauri  Pine. 
Yellow  pine. 

Knife,  2 ft.  rule,  try  square, 

3 

Trenching,  .... 

do. 

4 

Plant  label,  .... 

do. 

marking  gauge,  planes, 
tenon  saw,  chisel,  straight 

5 

Luggage  label,  .... 

do. 

6 

Kauri  pine. 

edge,  brace  and  bits, 

7 

Round  ruler,  .... 

Yellow  pine. 

scriber,  bench  hook,  com- 

8 

Flat  ruler,  .... 

Kami  pine. 

passes,  sand  paper. 

9 

Tee  joint  (half  lap), 

Yellow  pine. 

10 

Paper  knife,  .... 

Kauri  pine. 

Second  Year. 


1 

Dish  rest,  .... 

Y ellow  pine. 

2 

Dovetail  halving  (1), 

do. 

3- 

Dovetail  halving  (2), 

do. 

do. 

As  above,  and  mortise 

5 

Flower  pot  cross, 

do. 

gauge,  gauge  mallet,  ham- 

6 

Pen  tray,  .... 

Canary  pine. 

mer,  punch,  and  shooting 

7 

Flower  pot  stand 

Yellow  pine. 

board. 

8 

Angle  bridle  joint, 

do. 

9 

Mortise  and  tenon  joint. 

do. 

10 

Ink  stand,  .... 

Canary  pine. 

Third  Year. 


1 

Haunched  tenon, 

Yellow  pine. 

2 

Shouldered  dovetail,  . . • . 

do. 

3 

Box  dovetailing  (two  half  pins), 

do. 

4 

Common  box  dovetailing, 

do. 

5 

Oblong  box  (butt  joint), 

do. 

As  above,  and  bow  saw, 

6 

Towel  roller  and  rests. 

Canary  pine  and  yellow  pine. 

dovetail  saw,  inside  gouge. 

7 

Half  mitre  tenon, 

Yellow  pine. 

8 

Mitre  tenon. 

do. 

9 

Soap  box  (dovetailed),  . 

Kauri  pine. 

10 

Foot  stool,  .... 

Yellow  pine. 

Course  in  Woodwork  to  be  taken  if  the  Annual  Examination  in  Carpentry  Exercises  abandoned. 
First  Year  (Standard  Y.) 


No. 

Name  of  Model. 

Character  of  Wood  Employed. 

Tools  used. 

1 

Window  wedges, 

Hard. 

2 

Round  flower  stick, 

Soft. 

3 

Rectangular  flower  stick, 

do. 

Knife,  2 ft.  rule,  try  square, 

4 

Flat  ruler, 

do. 

marking  gauge,  planes, 

5 

Plant  label,  .... 

do. 

tenon  saw,  chisels,  gouge, 

6 

Pack  thread  winder, 

Hard. 

brace  and  bits,  turn  saw. 

7 

Round  ruler,  .... 

Soft. 

scriber,  compasses,  sand- 

8 

Paper  knife,  .... 

Hard. 

paper,  screwdriver,  mallet. 

9 

Pen  tray,  .... 

do. 

10 

Dish  rest,  .... 

Soft. 

Second  Year  (Standard  YI.) 


1 

Bench  hook,  . . ' . 

Soft. 

2 

Flower  pot  cross, 

do. 

3 

Hammer  shaft  (English  pattern). 

Hard  (ash). 

As  above,  and  bench  liook, 

A 

Flower  pot  stand. 

Soft. 

spokeshave,  rip  saw,  ham- 

Hard. 

mer  and  nails,  shooting 

6 

Pen  tray  and  inkstand  combined, 

Hard  (teak). 

board,  and  bevel  punch. 

7 

Oblong  box,  .... 

Soft. 

8 

Small  bracket,  .... 

do. 
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Third  Year  (Standard  VII.) 


No. 

Name  of  Model. 

Character  of  Wood  Employed. 

Tools  Used. 

Nail  box  (with  2 divisions), 

Soft. 

Towel  roller  and  rests,  . : 

Soft  and  hard. 

Soft. 

Soap  box  (dovetailed),  . 

do. 

As  above,  and  mortise 

Axe  shaft,  .... 

Hard  (ash). 

gauge,  dovetail  saw,  inside 

6 

Try  square,  .... 

Hard  (beech). 

gouge. 

7 

Scoop,  ..... 

Hard  (birch). 

8 

Frame  for  mirror,  with  shelf  and  brackets. 

Soft. 

Organized  Science  School — Woodworking  Course. 


I.  Stage. 


No. 

Name  of  Model 

Wood  Employed. 

Tools  Used. 

1 

Centre  half  lap, 

5i-  K 1|"  r' 

Yellow  pine. 

2 

Dovetail  halving  (a),  . 

do. 

do. 

Planes,  saw,  chisel,  try 

3 

Dovetail  halving  (6),  . 

do. 

do. 

Il"x3"xl" 

do. 

sQuare.  marking  gauge. 

5 

do. 

mortise  gauge.  3 ft.  rule. 

6 

Mortise  and  tenon  joint, 

do. 

do. 

straight  edge,  brace  and 

6"  X U"  X f ' 

do. 

bits,  gouge,  mallet, 

8 

Angle  bridle  joint, 

5rxlVx|j 

7i"  H"  X 1" 

do. 

spokeshave,  hammer, 

9 

Tooth  brush  rack, 

do. 

punch,  shooting  board, 

10 

Combination  joint, 

6"Kli"xl" 

do. 

&c.,  &c. 

11 

Flower  pot  stand, 

11"  x4|">!ir 

do. 

12 

Pen  tray,  .... 

10"  X 2|"  X 1" 

Canary  pine. 

II.  Stage. 


No. 

Name  of  Model, 

Size. 

Wood  Employed. 

Tools  Used. 

1 

Haunched  tenon, 

5i"xlJ"xH'' 

Yellow  Pine. 

2 

Shouldered  dovetail, 

6”  X 2"  X 1"  - 

do. 

3 

Half  mitre  tenon, 

do. 

i 

Box  dovetailing  (2  halfpins),  . 

4"xir«f 

do. 

5 

Oblong  box  (butt  joint), 

8J"  X X 2J 

do. 

6 

Common  box  dovetailing, 

If  X 3 X ^ 

f i7|"xir 
i 5"x2|"xr 

do. 

As  in  First  Stage. 

7 

Tc*vel  roller  and  rests, 

Canary  pine. 

8 

Mitre  tenon,  .... 

Yellow  pine. 

9 

Dovetail  housing, 

4rx3"xi" 

do. 

10 

Combination  joint, 

do. 

11 

12 

Soap  box  (dovetailed), 

Foot  stool,  .... 

Q^Yx4:l"x4:" 
10|"  X X 3|" 

'Kauri  pine. 
Yellow  pine. 

III.  Stage. 


Name  of  ModeL 

Size. 

Wood  Employed. 

Tools  Used. 

Double  mortise  and  tenon  (breadth),  . 
Stand  for  U tube. 

Double  mortise  and  tenon  (length), 
Oblique  dovetail. 

Clothes  rack,  .... 
Lap  or  drawer  dovetail, 

Ti'y  square,  .... 

Combination  joint, 

Axe  shaft,  .... 

Double  mortise  and  tenon  (L.  and  B.), 
Knife  box  (dovetailed). 

Scoop,  .... 

6"  X 2"  X If" 

6"  X 7"  X 2" 
5"  X 2"  X 1" 
16"  X 3"  X I” 
5"  X .5"  X Y 
25c  X 15e  X 5c 

8"  X 1^"  X 

48c  X 6c  X 25c 
8"  X 7"  X 1/V' 
12"x2J"x7" 
9|"x2f  xi| 

Yellow  pine, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Beech. 

Yellow  pine. 

Ash. 

Yellow  pine, 
do. 

Birch  or  syca- 
more. 

As  in  First  and  Second 
Stages.  ' 

N 2 
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BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Returns  showing  Cost  of  Practical  Insthuciion. 

CO.OKERY  SCHOOL. 


AppK^n  A, 


Original  Cost  op  Fittings,  &c.,  . . £55. 


Year  1892. 

Rhoeipts. 

Expenditure. 

£ 8.  d. 

Sale  of  food,  . . 21  10  0 

Grant,  . . . . 129  0 0 

From  rates,  . . . . 89  6 8 

(645  pupils  earned  grant.) 

Salaries, 

Meat,  groceries,  8sc., 
Fuel,  repairs,  &c., 
Replacement,  &c., 
Books,  &c., 

Rent,  &c., 

£ s.  d. 
97  17  0 
41  2 9 
33  16  7 
53  11  3 
10  11  0 
2 18  1 

239  16  8 

239  16  8 

Year  1893. 

£ 8.  d. 

Sale  of  food,  . . . . 20  8 5 

Grant,  .....  144  8 10 
Miscellaneous  receipts,  . . .300 

From  rates,  . . . . 12  8 8 

(722  pupils  earned  grant.) 

Salaries, 

Meat,  groceries,  &c.. 
Fuel,  repairs,  &c.. 
Replacement,  &c., 
Books,  &o., 

Rent,  &o., 

£ a.  d. 
99  7 6 
39  16  7 
36  7 5 
• 0 1 0 
3 4 8 
1 8 9 

180  5 11 

180  6 11 

Tear  1894. 


Sale  of  food, 

Grant,  .... 
MisceHaneous  receipts,  . 

From  rates, 

(747  pupils  earned  grant.) 


£ s.  d. 
29  10  9 
149  8 0 
1 10  0 
48  0 4 


Salaries, 

Meat,  groceries,  &c., 
Fuel,  repairs,  <fec.. 
Replacement,  &c., 
Rent,  &c.. 


£ s.  d. 
151  0 0 
28  18  5 
46  10  0 
0 11  0 
1 9 8 


Sale  of  Food, 

Grant,  .... 
Miscellaneous  receipts,  . 

From  rates, 

(854  pupils  earned  grant.) 


Year  1895. 


£ 8.  d. 
38  17  2 
170  16  0 
0 15  0 
31  19  7 


242  7 9 


Salaries, 

Meat,  groceries,  <fec.. 
Fuel,  repairs,  &c., 
Replacement,  &c.. 
Rent,  &c.. 


£ 8.  d. 
160  0 0 
44  15  11 
34  7 3 
1 13  0 
1 11  7 


242  7 9 


Year  1896. 


Sale  of  food, 

£ 

. 42 

6 

d. 

8 

Salaries, 

£ a a. 
. 167  10  0 

Grant,  .... 

. 194 

0 

0 

Meat,  groceries,  etc., 

. 47  19  0 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  . 

5 

10 

0 

Fuel,  repairs,  &c., 

. 47  19  4 

From  rates, 

. 26 

19 

8 

Replacement,  die., 

1 8 0 

(970  pupUs  earned  grant.) 

268 

16 

4 

Rates,  &C., 

4 0 0 
268  16  4 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

WOODWORKING  CLASS. 


Opened  January,  1892. 

Original  Cost  of  Fittings,  &c,  . £71  12  10 

Additions,  . . . . 76  5 5 


1892  (Nine  Months). 


RECEIPTS- 

Expenditure. 

£ s.  d 

Grant,  . . . . ?6  10  6 

From  rates,  ....  126  14  1 

£ s.  d. 

Salaries,  . . . . 72  9 4 

Fuel,  Repairs,  &c.,  . . 1 10  5 

Replacement,  &c.,  . . . 66  15  0 

Books,  timber,  &c.,  . . 42  9 10 

183  4 7 

183  4 7 

Year  1892-3. 


£ 8.  d. 

£ 

d. 

Grant, 

. 73  4 9 

Salaries, 

. 102 

16 

8 

From  rates, 

. 90  1 0 

Fuel,  repairs,  &c., 

3 

7 

0 

Replacement,  &c.. 

•.  27 

9 

3 

Books,  timber,  &c.. 

. 29 

12 

10- 

163  5 9 

163 

5 

9 

Year  1893-4. 


£ s.  d. 

Grant,  . . . . 163  9 9 

£ 8.  d. 

Salaries,  ....  120  0 0 

Fuel,  repairs,  &c.,  ...  . 039 

Replacement,  &c.,  . . . 9 16  1 

Books,  timber,  &c.,  . . . 21  10  0 

Credit  balance,  , . . 11  19  ll 

163  9 9 

163  9 9 

Year  1894-5. 

£ s.  d. 

Grant,  . . . . 235  1 7 

From  rates,  . . . , 41  11  0 

Miscellaneous,  . . . 1 10  0 

£ s.  d. 

Salaries,  . . . . 174  17  8 

Fuel,  repairs,  &c.,  . . . 12  18  0 

Replacement,  <kc.,  . . . 7 15  2 

Books,  timber,  &c.,  ■ . . . 72  11  9 

Rates,  &c.,  . . . . 10  0 0 

278  2 7 

278  2 7 

Fear  1895-6. 

£ 5.  d. 

Grant,  . . . 277  5 2 

From  rates,  . . , . 37  19  8 

£ s.  d. 

Salaries,  ....  204  18  2 

Fuel,  repairs,  &e.,  . . . 10  8 10 

Replacement,  iStc.,  . . . 16  0 4 

Books,  timbers,  &c.,  . . . 73  17  6 

Rates,  <fcc.,  . . . .10  0 0 

315  4 10 

315  4 10 
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Memorandum  showing  how  National  School  Teachers  might  be  admitted  to  a Course  of 
Instruction  at  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  by  Mr.  James  Brenan,  r.h.a., 


M.R.I.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  School. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 

Leinster  House, 

■ Dublin 
May  1th,  1897. 

In  compliance  with  the  desii-e  of  the  Commissioners 
•on  Manual  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  I beg  to  submit  the  details  of  a scheme  by 
which  a certain  number  of  National  school  teachers 
might  be  admitted  to  a summer  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

The  number  of  teachers  .should  not,  I think,  exceed 
forty ; and  the  course  might  with  advantage  extend 
over  a period  of  three  or,  perhaps,  four  weeks. 

The  hours  of  attendance  should  be  from  10  a.m. 
to  3.30  p.m.  with  one  hour’s  interval  for  lunch  from 
1 to  2 o’clock.  In  the  evening  from  7 to  9 p.m. 
during  five  days  in  each  week,  Saturdays  to  be  ex- 
cepted. 

The  course  would  include  instruction  in  freehand, 
model,  and  geometrical  drawing ; and  also  brush 
work. 

I would  propose  that  the  first  week  should  be  de- 
voted to  instruction  of  the  teachers,  by  means  of 
lectures,  as  to  the  method  which  should  be  employed 
by  them  in  giving  instruction  to  a class  of  children: 
the  work  done  fay  the  teachers  need  not  necessarily 


be  of  such  an  elementary  character  as  would  be  suited 
to  a class  of  beginners. 

The  Time  Table  would  be  as  follows  : — 


10  to  11  o’clock, 

11  to  12  ,, 

12  to  1 „ 

2 to  3.30  „ 


Freehand  drawing. 
Geometrical  do. 
Model  do. 

Brush  work. 


The  evening  hours  would  be  spent  in  the  practice 
of  the  above  subjects. 

For  the  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  course, 
the  teachers  would  be  called  upon  to  teach  before  the 
class,  so  that  their  style  of  teaching  would  be  criti- 
cised by  myself,  hints  given  as  to  how  they  should 
teach,  and  deficiencies  pointed  out,  if  such  existed. 
Marks  should,  I think,  be  awarded  to  the  teachers 
both  for  their  success  in  method  of  teaching  as  well 
as  for  the  actual  work  done  by  them  during  the 
course  ; so  that  their  names  would  be  classified,  and 
a return  of  their  success  made  to  the  National  Board 
at  the  termination  of  the  course. 

The  Metropolitan  School  of  Art  closes  on  the  31st 
July,  and  the  course  might  perhaps  extend  from  the 
1st  to  the  22nd  July,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  school. 

I would  desire  to  point  out  that  this  would  entail 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  myself  and  the  members 
of  the  staff  who  might  be  engaged  along  with  me. 


XXXII. 

Suggested  Programme  in  Sloyd  for  National  Schools  ; put  in  by  Mr.  D.  Holland, 
Principal  Teacher,  Swords  NATIO^'AL  School. 


For  Pupils  Nine  Years  of  Age  last  Birthday. 

1.  Simple  cardboard  work  ; — To  cut  out  simple 
geometrical  figures,  in  imitation  of  a drawing 
supplied,  depending  on  the  various  divisions  of  the 
side  of  a square  ; to  glue  those  parts  together  so  as 
to  make  them  appear  like  some  familiar  article. 

2.  To  be  able  to  sharpen  a knife  and  point  a 
pencil. 

3.  To  be  able  to  use  the  compass  and  square. 

4.  To  measure  accurately  to  half  an  inch. 

For  Pupils  Ten  Ye.4RS  of  Age  last  Birthday. 

1.  To  saw  from  a board,  a piece  of  wood  of  simOar 
dimensions  to  a rectangle  drawn  on  a blackboard. 

2.  To  make  a plant  label,  or  small  pointer  of  a 
given  length. 

3.  To  be  able  to  use  and  explain  the  following  : — 
Saw,  hammer,  bradawl,  gimlet,  turnserew,  nails,  and 
screws. 

4.  To  measure  accurately  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 
Foe  Pupils  Eleven  Ye-^rs  of  Age  last  Birthday. 

1.  To  saw  from  a board,  prepare  with  chisel,  and 
nail  together,  the  necessary  pieces  to  form  a 
miniature  garden  gate,  in  imitation  of  a drawing 
supplied  (no  planing  or  mortising.) 

2.  To  sharpen  a hatchet  or  hoe. 

3.  To  he  able  to  use  and  explain  the  following  ; — 
Spokeshave,  gouge,  chisel,  hatchet,  nail-punch,  and 
pincers. 

4.  To  measure  accurately  to  eighths  or  tenths  of 
an  inch. 

For  Pupils  Twelve  Years  of  Age  last  Birthday, 

1.  To  know  how  to  make  a simple  bracket  from 
any  one  of  three  drawings  practised  during  the  year. 


2.  To  dowel  two  pieces  of  wood,  in  presence  of  the 
Inspector. 

3.  To  be  able  to  use  and  explain  the  following  ; — 
Marking-gauge,  spirit  level,  brace  and  bit. 

4.  To  measure  accurately  to  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch. 

For  Pupils  Thirteen  Years  or  Age  last 
Birthd.^y. 

1.  To  understand  working  drawings  of  two  simple 
articles,  such  as  a common  table,  a field  gate. 

2.  To  make  a simple  tenon  and  mortise  in  presence 
of  the  Inspector. 

3.  To  be  fairly  expert  in  the  use  of  the  various 
planes,  and  to  grind  and  sharpen  a plane  iron. 

4.  To  measure  accurately  to  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch. 

For  Pupils  Fourteen  Years  op  Age  and  under 
Sixteen  Years. 

1.  To  understand  working  drawings  of  simple 
models. 

2.  To  make  in  presence  of  Inspector  a single  dove- 
tail joint.  To  rabbet  and  mitre  cut  four  pieces  of 
wood  to  form  a picture  frame. 

3.  To  be  able  to  explain  and  use  the  various  tools 
commonly  employed  in  carpentry. 

4.  To  be  expert  in  the  use  of  the  two  foot  ruler 
and  tape.  To  approximate  to  the  dimensions  of  any 
article  shown,  without  actual  measurement. 

At  Results  Examination,  each  pupil  in  all  the 
Classes,  should  exhibit  one  article  made  by  himself 
within  the  year. 

D.  Holland, 

Swords. 
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XXXIII. 

Memorandum  put  in  by  Mr.  Arnold  Graves. 


Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 


In  accordance  witli  the  invitation  of  the  Commission 
on  Manual  Instruction,  I beg  to  submit  the  accom- 
panying memorandum  showing  how  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Technical  Education  Association  in 
relation  to  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction, 
numbered  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  14  in  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  them  to  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  might  be  carried  into  effect  in 
Irish  Primary  Schools. 

For  the  purposes  of  convenience  i propose  to  deal 
with  these  recommendations  seriatim  ; and  I print  in 
italics  everything  which  may  be  regarded  as  a recom- 
mendation or  a precedent. 


Recommendation  5. 

Tliab  facilities  be  afforded  to  all  existing  male 
teachers  to  further  qualify  themselves  to  teach 
elementary  science,  drawing,  and  handicraft,  or 
Sloyd;  and  that  similar  facihties  be  afforded  to 
female  teachers  to  qualify  in  drawing,  cookery, 
laundry-work,  and  dressmaking. 

English  Precedents. — In  England  existing  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  have  been  afforded  facilities  to 
qualify  to  teach  drawing,  elementary  science,  and 
technical  subjects,  by  most  of  the  County  Councils, 
as  part  of  their  general  schemes  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. Similar  provision  might  possibly  be  made  in 
Ireland  out  of  the  funds  proposed  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries.  I 
should  be  disposed  however  to  suggest  that  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  Local  Authority  to 
provide  such  facilities,  but  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Industries  itself  should  be  asked  to  provide  them 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Board. 

The  manner  in  wliich  English  County  Councils  have 
afforded  these  facilities  might  to.  some  extent  be 
followed.  The  general  principle  adopted  by  them  has 
been  to  establish  suitable  centres  where  special  classes 
have  been  held  for  training  elementary  school  teachers 
inmcmualamdpracticalsulgects.  These  classes  are  as  a 
rule  free,  and  free  traveling  expenses  are  given.  The 
classes  are — (a)  in  some  oases  evening  classes  to  suit 
the- teachers  of  urban  schools ; (b)  in  others,  Satwrday 
classes  or  shoi-t  vacation  classes  to  suit  rural  schools. 
A t the  close  of  these  courses  examinations  are  held,  and 
in  most  cases  certificates  given.  The  Education.  Depart- 
ment recognizes  some  of  these  certificates,  and  in  other 
cases  the  competency  of  the  teacher  so  trained  is  tested 
by  its  officers  when  inspecting  and  examining  the  schools. 

As  regards  cost,  I may  point  out  that  County  Somer- 
set, in  1893,  expended  in  training  elementary  school 
teachers  the  sum  of  £961  ; Hampshire  expended 
£1,050  j Berkshire,  £400  -t-  travelling  expenses  ; 
Cheshire,  £1,000  ; and  Dorset,  £300. 

In  order  to  enable  teachers  to  make  arrangements 
to  attend  special  courses  of  study,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  Rule  144,  sub-clause  (e),  by  adding  tbe 
words,  “or  other  place  of  training  approved  of  by 
the  Commissioners.” 

In  order  to  put  pressure  upon  existing  teachers  to 
qualify  to  teach  these  subjects,  I would  suggest  the 
ex])ediency  of  framing  a rule  that  in  future  no 
teachers  shall  receive  higher  classification  unless  they 
qualify  in  d/tawing,  and  at  least  one  branch  of  ele- 
menta/ry  science. 


With  the  same  object  in  view,  I would  also  sug- 
gest tbe  expediency  of  prohibiting  National  School 
teachers  after  the  year  1900  from  training  pupil 
teachers  or  monitors  until  they  shall  have  qualified  to 
teach  drawing  a/nd  one  branch  of  elementary  science, 
and  I would  suggest  the  expediency,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  of  including  drawing  and,  elementary 
science  in  monitors'  and  pupil  teachers’  courses. 


Recommendation  6. 

That  after  a certain  date  drawing  and  manual 
instruction,  or  Sloyd,  be  made  compulsory  sub- 
jects of  instruction  for  boys  in  all  National  schools 
(or  at  any  rate  in  urban  schools) ; and  cookery, 
plain  sewing,  and  dressmaking  compulsory  for 
girls  in  all  National  schools  without  exception. 

Although  I am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Brenan,  Head  Master  of  the  Metropolitan  Drawing 
School,  in  thinking  that  it  is  desirable  that  drawing 
should  not  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a full  year’s  training  in  drawing,  still,  on  the 
principle  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  I 
see  no  choice  but  to  follow  English  precedent,  and  to 
rest  satisfied,  at  first,  with  a lower  standard  of  qttali- 
fication,  which  might  be  gradually  raised. 

To  begin  with,  I should  advise  that  as  soon  as 
practicable — sa/y  in  1899 — linear  drawing  should  be 
made  compulsory.  A short  course  of  six  weeks  ought 
to  qualify  a teacher  to  teach  this  subject,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  skilled  workmen.  Afterwards,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  advise  making  freehand  drawing 
a compulsory  subject  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
standards ; later  on,  wistm-ction  in  model  drawing 
might  possibly  be  added  in  the  sixth  standard. 

With  regard  to  elementary  science,  a similar  policy 
might  be  pursued  with  advantage.  Thus — a start 
might  be  made  by  making  object  lessons  compulsory 
throughout  the  standards  ; and  later  on,  physiography 
might  be  made  compulsory  in  the  higher  standards  (as 
I understand  it  will  be  in  England  shortly).  A three 
months’  course;  or  two  six  weeks’  courses,  would  be 
sufficient  to  train  an  intelligent  teacher  to  give  suit- 
able object  lessons,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
why  object  instruction  should  not  be  made  compulsory 
in  1900,  and  physiography  in  1903. 

As  regards  cookery  for  girls,  whOe  I recognise  its 
importance,  T confess  that  I see  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  making  it  compulsory  in  all  schools. 
But  it  might  with  advantage  be  made  compulsory  for 
the  higher  standards  in  all  centres  where  instruction 
is  available,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
available  being  left  to  the  inspector. 

As  regards  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking,  tbe  case 
is  different.  As  the  rules  of  the  National  Board 
stand  at  present  these  subjects  are  compulsory  in  all 
schools  where  there  is  a female  teacher  or  a work- 
mistress.  But  I am  given  to  understand  that  there  ai-e 
a certain  number  of  schools  where  there  are  neither 
female  teachers  nor  workmistresses.  Nearly  all  these 
schools,  however,  are  small,  and  it  would  be  wasteful 
to  appoint  workmistresses  for  each  school.  But  ike 
difficidty  might  be  overcome  by  appointing  peripatetic 
teachers — a general  question  with  which  I propose 
to  deal  later  on. 
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I A regards  manual  instruction,  periiaps  I may  be 

lortfMtioii,  allowed  to  repeat  some  of  tbe  evidence  I gave  before 
the  Commission. 

If  manual  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  ordinary 
National  school  teacher,  Sloyd  has  many  advantages. 
A teacher  can  be  trained  to  teach  Sloyd  in  three 
months.  The  system  with  all  its  faults  has  been  very 
carefully  and  jjliilosophically  worked  out.  Eacli 
model  introduces  with  due  regard  to  the  graduation 
of  difficulties  sonse  new  tool  or  fresh  exercise.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  cheapness,  and  it  can  be  taught  by 
female  teachers.  There  is,  however,  T.  am  sorry  to 
•say,  a distinct  prejudice  amongst  our  National  school 
teachers  against  teaching  handicraft.  Very  few  ot 
those  who  have  been  trained  teach  it.  I do  not  think, 
however,  that  they  would  object  so  strongly  to  teach- 
ing Sloyd,  which  purports  to  be  a philosophical  educa- 
tion of  the  hand  and  eye. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  : the  Sloyd 
models  and  exercises  are  based  upon  Swedish  life ; and 
the  models,  and  indeed  the  principal  tool — the  knife — 
are  selected  from  objects  in  use  in  the  Swedish  home  and 
not  the  Irish  home.  There  is  another  objection  to 
Sloyd — that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  taught  in  connec- 
tion toith  drawing.  This,  I think,  is  a great  mistake, 
hut  it  is  one  which  can  be  easily  remedied.  Another 
•objection  which  I have  heard  raised  by  competent 
authorities  to  Slo}d  is  that  round  work  is  introduced 
at  too  early  a stage.  The  advocates  of  Sloyd  insist 
that  the  round  work  has  a great  educational  advantage 
in  that  it  cultivates  the  [esthetic  sense.  To  this  its 
opponents  answer  that  round  work  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  execute  in  wood,  but  very  easy  to  execute  in 
■clay,  and  that  the  esthetic  sense  is  far  more  easily  cul- 
tivated by  means  of  modelling  and  drawing. 

Altliough  no  philosopher,  like  Herr  Salomon,  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  of  a similar  -system 
for  this  country,  there  are  some  excellent  English 
textbooks,  like  tboso  cf  Mr.  Ricks,  Mr.  Barter,  and 
Mr.  Vaughan,  in  which  well-graded  series  of  models 
and  exercises  have  been  elaborated  ; and  with  this 
great  advantage,  that  in  these  systems  the  working 
drawings  of  each  model  are  given.  ' 

.For  my  own  part,  I think  that  a compiromise  between 
the  two  systems  would  be  the  best ; but  I should  be  dis- 
posed,/or  reasons  stated  above,  to  call  the  new  system 
“ Sloyd " or  “ English  Sloyd,”  or  perhaps  “ Irish 
Sloyd.” 

I think  it  will  be  a matter  for  the  grave  consideration 
of  this  Commission  as  to  whether  manual  instruction 
would  be  better  taught  by  the  ordinary  National  school 
teachers,  or  by  specially  educated  mechanics.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  found  very  difficult  in  England  to  induce 
tlie  school  teacliers  to  take  up  the  subject,  and,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  my  evidence,  unless  the 
course  oftraiuing  at  <->uv  Training  Colleges  is  extended 
beyond  two  years,  it  wOl  be  difficult,  for  the  present, 
to  ti'aiu  students  in  the  Irish  Training  Colleges  in  this 
branch  of  work.  Of  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
teach  handicraft,  I am  sorry  to  see  tliat  very  Jew  are 
teaching  it. 

There  are  cei-tain  advantages  in  employing  artisans 
to  give  manual  instruction.  An  avtizan  teacher 
inspires  greater  confidence — he  is  a better  workman  ; 
and  if  he  were  trained  to  draw,  and  had  studied 
science,  he  mightbe  able  to  make  liis  lessons  generally 
as  well  as  practically  instructive.  But  for  this  piu’- 
pose  he  would  have  to  be  hiken  comparatively  young, 
and  specially  trained.  The  question  is  one,  however, 
which  will  work  itself  out  in  practice.  If  our  National 
school  teachers  throw  themselves  into  the  movement,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  give  manual  instruction,  such 
an  arrangement  would  have  considerable  advantages. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hold  back,  the  subject  must  he 
taught  by  trained  artizans.  On  this  point  I would 
refer  the  Commission  to  my  reroarks  later  on,  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  peripatetic  teaching. 

* I am  informed  that  Saturday  school  waa  not  a 


The  next  difficulty  that  meets  us  is  want,  of  .tpPEsnir  4, 
accommodation.  In  London,  where  accommodation 
is  often  not  available,  the  difficulty  is  met  by  sending 
drafts  to  special  centres,  where  specially  skilled  tbo  r-aobinj 
teachers  are  em))loyed.  sio^u”nd’ 

If  such  a course  were  adopted  here,  it  would  be  Eicmentaty 
desirable  that  linear  drawing  should  be  taught  at  the 
same  centre  as  woodwork  to  the  drafts  sent  there,  as 
by  this  means  we  might  insure  that  ike  draioing 
lessons,  and  the  lessons  in  manual  instruotion  should 
be  given  in  relation  to  each  other.  If  it  could  be 
arranged  to  give  science  lessons  at  the  same  centres,  ihe 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  qualified 
teachers,  the  exjjenses  of  plasit  and  laboratomj  accom- 
modation, might  all  be  overcome  in  toions.  Specialists 
would  teach  all  the  subjects,  and  one  plamt,  one  set 
of  elass-e'ooms  and  laboratories  would  suffice  for  a 
group  of  schools.  By  adopting  this  plan ; and  by 
making  the  higher  classes  in  each  school  attend  on  one 
day  each  week  at  this  centre,  instead  of  at  their  oion 
schools,  all  the  boys  in  the  higher  standards  in  urban 
schools  might  be  taught  freehand  drawing,  physio- 
graphy, and  Sloyd  at  a moderate  cost,  while  the  ordinary 
Naliosial  School  arrangements  might  remain  very  much 


Admitting  that  what  is  required  is  not  less  literary,  . 
but  more  practical  teaching,  the  qiie.stion  at  once 
arises — how  is  time  to  be  provided  1 

On  the  question  of  finding  time  in  the  ordinary 
school  course  for  these  extra  subjects,  T would  point 
out  that  the  present  minimum  Irish  school  day  is 
very  short — only  four  hours — and  that  Irish  schools 
only  meet  on  five  days  in  the  week.  There  may  be 
difficulties  in  >he  case  of  country  schools  in  having 
morning  and  afternoon  school;  but  in  tovm  schools  I 
see  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  it,  and  it  is  in  town 
schools  that  the  wider  curriculum  is  required.  The 
Irish  school  day  is  about  the  shortest  in  tlie  world, 
and  I am  disposed  to  think  it  encourages  habits  of 
idleness.  Thougli  I should  be  sorry  to  see  infants 
kept  at  work  for  more  than  a few  hours  in  the  day,  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  children  over  < igkt 
years  of  age  should  attend  for-  at  least  fme  hours  every 
day,  and  three  hours  on  Saturdays.*  In  urban  schools 
I would  have  morning  andafternoonschool — but  I would 
dismiss  the  infants  after  morning  school,  so  that  Jor 
the  rest  oj  the  school  dcoy  more  time  could  be  devoted 
to  the  eldes-  children.  In  this  way  eight  clear  hours 
might  be  added  to  the  time  amailMe  for  inshvclion 
every  week.  This  would  give  time  for  two  hours’ 
instruction  in  drawing,  four  hours  of  elementary 
science,  and  two  hours  of  manual  instmiction  per 
week.  If  sufficient  time  could  not  be  procured  in  this 
way,  I should  he  disposed,  instead,  of  devoting  time  in 
the  time-table  of  the  higher-  classes  to  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling,  to  make  every  lesson  indirectly  a lesson 
in  reading,  -writing,  and  spelling  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  curtail  tJie  amount  of  time  expended  on 
formal  grammar,  but  I would  make  up  for  this  by 
making  every  lesson  indirectly  a grammar  lesson. 

That  is  to  say,  I would  correct  every  error  in  gram- 
matical speech  or  -writing  as  it  occurred.  I might 
point  out  that  in  England  geography  is  o-nly  optional. 
Thouuh  it  is  admittedly  a useful  subject,  I cannot  for 
a moment  admit  that  it  is  as  useful  as  drawing  which 
takes  its  place  in  the  English  prima/ry  school,  where 
geography  is  only  one  of  the  class  subjects. 

One  other  point  I must  not  overlook,  and  that  is  Momy. 
finance.  Here  let  me  point  out  that  in  England 
drawing  and  -manual  instruction  in  Elementary 
Schools  are  paid  for  out  of  the  votes  of  the  Science  and 


If  the  Committee  decide  to  adopt  recomnien-  Aro«odm«at 
dation  6 of  the  Technical  Education  Association, 
either  in  whole  or  part,  the  following  alterations 
in  the  rules  of  the  Board  might,  with  advantage,  be 
made. 

Rule  I. — Insert  the  word  “ practical  ” after  the  word 
“ moral.” 


unusual  thing  in  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago. 


0 
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iLlPENBTX  A„  Rule  9.—  Ondt  “ In  which  female  teachers  or  work- 
mistresses  are  employed.’' 

Rule  116. — Forthewovds  “Examination  for  results" 
substitute  “Annual  Examinations'’ 

Rule  1 65d. — Add  a ride  for  urban  schools  similar 
to  the  English  rule,  requiring  two  attendances  per 
diem,  but  vary  the  English  rule  by  requiring  the 
total  attendance  for  seoular  instruction  not  to  fall 
short  of  five  hours  per  diem,  with  one  attendance  of 
3 hours  on  Saturdays  for  all  children  in  the  standards. 

Allow  attendance  at  centres  approved  by  the  Board 
to  count  as  attendance  at  the  school. 

Recommendation  7. 

Tliat  better  provision  be  made  for  practical 
instruction  iu  agriculture  in  training  colleges  and 
in  the  ordinary  mraJ.  National  schools. 

Tile  seventh  recommendation  is  onewliicli  I do  not 
propose  to  discuss  at  length.  But  T would  biiefly 
summarize  the  situation  thus  i (1)  Agriculture  taught 
out  ot  a book  alone  is  worthless,  and  the  money  thus 
■wasted  should  be  utilised  in  other  directions;  (2)  Agri- 
culture not  based  upon  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
botany  and  physiology  is  not  in  any  sense  technical 
education.  It  is  mere  industrial  training.  Before 
agriculture  can  he  taught  as  an  applied  science,  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  by  teacliiug  the  sciences  on 
■which  it  is  based.  'J'he  question  then  arises  : is  thei-e 
time  to  teach  agriculture  as  -well  as  elementary  science 
in  schools,  when  the  boys  leave  school  as  a rule  at 
t^welve  1 I am  disposed  to  doubt  it.  At  the  same 
time  I think  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  after 
laying  the  foundation  by  suitable  object  instruction 
in  the  lower  standard  to  give  the  science  teaching  in 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physiology  in  rural  schools  such 
a practical  character  as  almost  to  amount  to  instruction 
in  elemenlanf  agriculture,  and  to  provide  the  rising 
generation  of  farmers  with  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  with  a thii^st  for  scientific  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  farm.  For  example,  one  might  take 
soils  and  the  j)rincipal  manures,  and  from  these  select 
a certain  number  of  elements  and  combinations,  such 
as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  potash,  phosphorus, 
ammonia,  lime,  water,  the  phosphates.  The  chemistry 
T wo\tkl  teach  -would  be  in  the  main  chemistry  of 
these  elements  and  couibinations.  In  addition  I 
would  interest  the  children  in  agriculture  by  explain- 
ing  popularly  something  about  plant  food  : what  the 
))lant  takes  out  of  the  soil,  out  of  air,  out  of  water, 
what  special  food  each  plant  requires,  and  how  by 
the  use  of  manures,  the  food  which  is  not  in  the  soil, 
air,  or  water  may  be  provided  by  the  instrumentality 
of  maiiures. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  elemcntai-y  chemistry, 
botany,  and  physiology  in  rural  schools,  it  is  obvious, 
owing' to  the  distances  of  schools  from  each  other,  that 
these'  subjects  could  only  he  taught  by  the  ordinary 
National  School  teacher.  The  supply  of  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  tliese  subjects  must  therefore  be 
t-hrough  the  Training  Colleges,  and  by  establishing 
centres  -where  existing  teachers  may  be  afforded 
opportiinities  of  qualifying. 

As  regards  cost,  I would  point  out  that  the  large 
sum  annually  wasted  in  teaching  agriculture  out  of 
books  wo’.dd  be  available. 

Recommendation  S. 

That  laundry  work  be  recognised  as  an  optional 
subject  of  instruction  in  National  Schools,  and 
that  laundry  be  taught  as  an  optional  subject  in 
the  female  departments  of  all  Training  Colleges 
and  Model  Schools. 

As  this  recommendation  has  been  all'eady  substan- 
tiall-y  adopted  there  is  no  occasion  to  deal  further 
with  it. 


Recommendation  9. 

That  in  all  schools  -where  there  is  a kinder- 
garten department,  properly  graduated  object 
and  manual  le.ssons  and  training  ot  band  and  eye 
be  continued  throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

As  a commentary  upon  this  recommendation  the 
following  extract  from  the  revised  instructions  to 
inspectors  issued  by  the  English  Education  Depart- 
ment in  1897,  page  14,  is  valuable 

10. — “ It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  school 
principles  which  undei'lie  the  system  of  Idnder- 
garten  occupation  do  not  cea.se  to  be  applicable 
when  a scholar  quits  tlie  infant  school  or  depart- 
ment. For  example,  elementary  drawing, 
dialogues,  picture  and  object  lessons,  the  cutting- 
out  and  inventing  of  paper  patterns,  modelling, 
weighing  and  measuring,  imisicai  drill,  and  the 
use  of  simple  tools,  are  not  only  useful  in  diversi- 
fying the  day’s  employnients  in  the  lower 
standards  of  the  school  for  older  scholars  ; but 
they  will  be  found  to  increase  the  brightness  and 
intelligence  with  which  those  children  pursue 
the  regular  course  of  elementary  instruction. 
Moreover,  such  exercises  -\vill  serve  as  a valuable 
link  connecting  the  work  of  the  infant  school 
with  some  of  those  forms  of  technical  or  manual 
training  wliich  are  now,  with  very  great 
advantage,  adopted  in  the  upper  claases  of  many 
good  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
kindergarten  to  establish  a riglit  and  harruonious 
relation  between  those  lessons  wliich  are  addressed 
to  the  memory  and  the  undei-standing  of  a child, 
and  tliose  interesting  manual  and  other  exercises 
wliich  call  forth  his  active  and  observant  powers. 

And  this  is  an  object  which  ought  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  throughout  all  the  subsequent 
stages  of  u scholar’s  career  in  a jiublic  elementary- 
school.” 

The  Commission  have  had  much  evidence  before 
them  as  to  the  liiatus  between  the  kindergarten  and 
science  and  manual  instruction  in  the  higher  standards 
of  Irisli  National  Schools,  they  Lave  also  taken  a good 
deal  of  evidence  on  the  subject  in  England,  where  the 
matter  has  received  the  most  careful  consideration 
from  the  Department,  and  where  various  experiments 
liave  been  made,  the  outcome  of  which  has  been  the 
adoption  (1)  of  the  alternative  course  in  elementary 
science  (including  object  lessons  in  the  lower  staiidard), 
a course  which,  with  slight  modification,  might  be 
adopten  in  Ireland ; (2)  of  inU.rmediale  hand  training, 
including  paper  work,  ca/rd'board  work,  and  varied 
occupations  ; (3)  of  drazving,  right  through  the 

standards  \ (4)  of  manual  instruction,  in  the  higher 
staridards. 

As  these  matters  have  been  dealt  -with  in  my 
remarks  on  the  5th  and  6th  recommendations  of  the 
Technical  Education  Association,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  me  to  pursue  the  matter  furtlier. 

Recommendation  10. 

That  the  course  of  instruction  in  science  laid 
down  by  the  National  Board  be  revised  and 
simplified  and  the  science  text-books  brought  up 
to  date. 

It  is  a strange  fact  that  in  England,  where  science 
is  more  widely  taught  both  in  schools  and  in  training 
colleges  than  in  Ireland,  the  courses  laid  down  by 
the  English  Education  Department  are  far  simpler 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  National  Board.  In 
my  evidence  I instanced  several  cases  where  work 
required  in  the  third  stage  in  England  was  prescribed 
in  the  first  stage  in  Ireland,  I dre-w  attention  to  the 
fact  that  too  much  theoretical  and  no  pra;tical  -work 
was  prescribed  in  the  Irish  science  courses,  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  supplying  the  schools  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  teaching  science,  and  that 
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Irish  science  text-books  in  use  were,  as  a rule, 
theoretical  works  written  down  lo  the  requirement  of 
the  National  Board  Sylialms. 

i pointed  out  that  in  England  it  was  provided  that 
instraation  in  elnmenta/ry  science  should  be  given 
mainlij  by  experiment  and  illustrations,  and 
accordingly  that  the  hook  market  was  well  supplied 
with  text-hooks  treating  the  subject  c-xpei-inientally. 

T am  satisfied  that  free  trade  in  hooks  which  has 
filled  the  English  market  with  cheap  and  good  elemen- 
tary science  text-books  would  do  the  same  for  Ireland, 
provided  that  the  trade  were  not  hampered  by  vexatious 
■changes  and  resUnctions. 

In  the  case  of  literary  readers  there  may  be  some 
.difficulty  in  this  “distressful”  country,  winch  is  torn  by 
religious  aud  racial  differences;  but  in  the  case  of  science 
readers,  and  text-hooks,  and  in  technical  subjects,  I 
can  see  no  good  vrasmt  why  the  manaxjerrs  shouldnot  be  left 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  {subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector). 

We  are  met  here,  however,  by  another  difficulty. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  sale  of  school  books  in  Eng- 
land text-books  caji  be  pioduced  at  a very  low  cost, 
whereas  in  Ireland,  unless  a monopoly  is  given  lo 
particular  firms,  or  books,  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
text-bot>ks  specially  for  the  Irish  markets  cheaply. 

Hitherto  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
the  Irisli  codes  has  precluded  Irish  scholars  from 
using  English  text-books,  and  vice  versa.  For  my 
own^part  I am  satisfied  that  the  syllabus  of  the  English 
Education  Department  is  distinctly  in  advance  of 
sywrs,  and  that  in  science  at  any  rate,  it  might  be  tern- 
porarily  adopted  in  glubo.  I'he  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  sucli  an  airaugement  would  be  that 
we  should  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  English 
text-books,  while  books  published  in  Ireland  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  code  would  he  saleable 
in  England.  We  should  be  availing  ourselves  of  the 
experience  of  the  English  Education  Department  which 
has  been  steadily  advancing  during  the  past  five  aud 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  we  have  been  almost 
standing  still.  Aud  last  but  not  least  w should  dis- 
arm all'’o»positioa  from  the  Treasury  who  could  not 
opj'ose  an  application  to  place  our  educational  stan- 
dard on  a level  with  that  of  England. 

As  aiising  out  of  this  last  recommendation  I would 
point  out  that  the  English  School  Boards  have  construed 
the  term  “Free  Education"  differenlly  from  the 
National  Board,  and  that  school  books  are  provided 
gratis  by  a large  number  of  English  School  Boards,  at 
a cost  of  from  2s.  fid.  to  3s.  fid.  per  head.  If  the 
Treasury  consent  coulu  be  obtained  to  a similar  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  Ireland  a considerable  element 
in  the  school  book  difficulty  would  be  removed. 
Amendenent  If  free  trade  in  books  is  adopted  Rule  5 of  the 
«fRnie*.  National  Board  should  be  amended. 

Recommendation  11. 

That  peripatetic  or  extern  science,  art,  and 
technical  teacbere  be  paid  by  salary. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Technical 
Education  A.ssociation  the  following  passage  appears  : 
“ Under  the  present  system  where  each  school 
is  under  separate  and  independent  management, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  reasonable  men  and  women  to 
become  extern  or  peripatetic  teachers  on  the  off- 
chance  of  being  able  to  earn  a scanty  living  out 
of  results  fei-s.  In  England,  where  all  the  schools 
of  a district  are  under  a single  School  Board  this 
difficultv  does  not  arise ; for  wherever  it  is  desir- 
able. the  Board  engages  peripatetic  teacliers  for 
its  district  and  pays  them  by  salary.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  this  is  often  iiighiy 
desirable.  Some  subjects  can  only  be  thoroughly 
tauf'ht  by  specialists ; others,  such  as  science  and 
art^are  better  taught  by  specialists ; and  wher- 
ever they  are  available,  we  think  they  should  be 
preferred.  We  must  not  forget,  in  urging  the 
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claims  of  peripatetic  teaching,  that  the  employ-  A. 

ment  of  an  extern  teacher  would  frequently  — 

enable  instruction  to  be  given  in  a subject  in 

the  interval  during  which  the  National  School 

teacher  was  being  trained  to  teach  it.  As  we 

have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  difficulties  would 

arise  in  engaging  travelling  teachers  in  Irsdand  ; 

but  the  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  Once 

the  National  Board  places  the  extern  teacher  on 

the  same  footing  as  the  ordinary  National  School 

Teacher,  private  organizations  would  spring  up 

for  providing  them." 

This  system  has  been  tried  in  the  case  of  cookery 
and  laundry  work,  and  has  succeeded,  and  I see  no 
reason  wliy  it  should  not  succeed  equally  well  mother 
cases. 

At  present  scudents  in  training  enter  training 
colleges  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  science,  art,  or 
practical  subjects.  They  have  to  pass  three  examina- 
tions (including  entrance)  and  the  men  have,  in  two 
years  to  acquire  a fairly  extensive  knowledge  of 
"i-ammar — composition,  English  literature,  geography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  book- 
keeping, agiiculture,  theory  of  method,  practice  of 
teachiirg,  drawing,  besides  one  optional  subject. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
iernoraut  of  drawing  and  literatuio  when  tliey  enter, 
and  to  the  extent  of  new  ground  to  be  covered,  in 
other  subjects,  it  is  obvious  that  stiodents  in  training, 
with  only  a two  years’  course,  could  not  devote  sufficient 
time  to  the  study  of  science  or  Sloyd  to  qualify  to  be- 
come science  or  Sloyd  teachers.  For  some  time  to 
come,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  peripatetic 
teachers  are  employed  these  subjects  cannot  be  taught 
in  National  schools. 

I do  not  think  I could  find  a more  suitable  place 
than  this  to  print  a letter  I have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of ‘the  Livei-pooi  School  Board  in  reply  to 
my  queries  as  to  manner  in  which  the  system  of 
peripatetic  teaching  works  in  his  district, 

“Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool, 

“ 15th  June,  1897. 

“ Deab  Sir, — I very  much  regret  that  I have  not 
had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  replying  to  your  com- 
munication of  the  7th  ultimo,  and  trust  that  the 
information  I now  send  will  not  arrive  too  late  to  be 
of  service  to  you  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  memo- 
randum to  which  you  refer.  The  following  replies  to 
the  queries  contained  in  your  letter  refer  to  teachers 
of  science  only,  as  the  teitchers  of  manual  instruction 
do  not  work  on  the  peripatetic  system. 

1.  By  whom  the  peripatetic  teachers  are  appointed  1 

By  die  Scliool  Munageineub  Committee,  subject 

to  the  confirmation  of  the  Board. 

2.  For  what  term? 

Subject  to  three  months’  notice  on  either  side. 

3.  At  what  salaries  in  the  various  subjects,  and  by 
whom  are  salaries  paid  ? 

The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Board,  and  are  as 
follows : — Science  Demonstrator  £250,  rising 
£10  per  annum  to  £300  j first  Assistant  Science 
Demonstrator  £130,  rising  £10  per  annum  to 
£170;  Assistant  Science  Demonstrator  £100 
risin<y  ±‘5  pev  annum  to  £120.  together  with 
is.  lOd  of  the  grant  received  Irom  tlie  Science 
aud  Art  Department  and  City  Council  (Technical 
Instruction  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  1889). 

4.  What  certificates  of  fitness  are  required  ? 

Certificates  recognised  by  the  Depart.iient  of 
Science  and  Art  as  qualifying  the  teachers  to 
earn  grants  Irom  that  Department  in  resjiect  of 
the  subjects  taught.  Aa  a rule,  the  teachers 
produce  further  evidence  of  qualifications,  as 
science  degrees,  Associateship  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Science,  etc. 

5.  Wliat  provision  is  made  for  the  supply  of 
teacher’s  apparatus  ? 
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4iPSffDix  A„  6.  In  what  cases  does  the  teaclier  bring  round  Lis 
apparatus  with  him  1 

Tlic  apparatus  is  prepared  at  a centre,  and 
forwarded  in  a box  to  tJie  school  at  which  the 
lesson  is  to  be  given.  From  this  school  it  is 
forwarded  to  another  where  the  same  lesson  is 
given  at  a subsequent  time.  Finally  tlie  box 
returns  to  tlie  centre. 

7.  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  apparatus  in 
each  easel 

For  elementary  chemistry  and  mechanics  the 
cost  of  ii  complete  set  of  apparatus  is  in  each 
case  about  j£15.  Of  course  a large  number  of 
classes  can  be  taught  in  succession  by  tlie  aid  of 
the  one  set  of  apparatus. 

8.  Out  of  what  funds  are  the  apparatus  provided  ? 

The  cost  is  apportioned  among  the  classes  at 
which  the  lessons  are  given. 

The  instructors  in  manual  instruction  are  each  in 
charge  of  a centre  at  which  the  scholars  from  neigh- 
bouring schools  attend  for  instruction.  Each  centre 
is  p^o^  ided  with  bench  accommodation  for  thirty-six 
boys.  Tlie  cost  of  a bench  to  aconmmoclate  four  boys 
is  about  £4  or  £5,  and  tlie  cost  of  the  necessary  tools 
is  about  £1  per  boy  (or  bencli  place). 

I should  be  very  happy  to  supply  you  witli  any 
further  information  on  hearing  from  you  to  that 
effect. 


(4.)  The  share  so  allotted  to  each  such  asso- 
ciation shall  be  distributed  as  aforesaid,  by  the 
Education  Department  after  consulting  the 
goi'erning  body  of  the  association,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  any  scheme  prepared  by  that  body, 
which  the  Department  for  the  time  being  ap- 
prove. 

(5.)  The  Education  Department  may  exclude 
a school  from  any  share  in  the  aid  grant  which 
it  might  otherwise  receive,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department,  it  unreasonably  refu.ses  or  fails 
to  join  in  such  an  a.ssociation,  but  the  refusal 
or  failure  shall  not  be  deemed  unroitsonable  if  the 
majority  of  the  schools  in  the  association  belong 
to  a religiou.s  denomination  to  which  the  school 
in  question  does  not  itself  belong. 

(6.)  The  Education  Department  may  require,  as 
a condition  of  a school  receiving  a share  of  the 
aid  grant  that  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  school  shall  he  aunually 
audited  in  accordance  with  the  I'Cgulations  of  the 
Department. 

(7.)  The  decision  of  the  Education  De|)artment 
upon  any  question  relating  to  the  distribution  or 
allotment  of  the  aid  grant,  including  the  question 
whether  an  association  is  or  is  not  i)i  conformity 
witli  this  Act,  and  whether  a school  is  a town  or 
a country  school,  shall  be  final. 


Sohooia. 


I am,  dear  sir, 

Youi-s  faithfully, 

Edwaed  M.  Hanck. 

Arnold  Graves,  Esq., 

11,  Leinster-street, 

Dublin. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  employing 
peripatetic  teachers  in  .frelaiid  is,  tliat  each  school  in 
Ireland  is  under  a separate  management.  This  diffi- 
culty could  he  overcome  if  the  National  Board  would 
agree  to  recognise  management  of  groups  of  schools. 
I do  not  mean  through  the  agency  of  representative 
School  Boards,  but  by  the  voluntary  associations  of 
managers.  This  principle  has  been  recognised  in 
England.  The  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  Section 
Ii,  providing  that  as  follows  ; 

I.  (1.)  For  aiding  voluntary  schools  there 
shall  be  annually  paid  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament,  an  aid  grant,  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  five  shillings  per  scholar  for 
the  whole  number  of  seliolars  io  those  schools. 

(2.)  The  aid  grant  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Education  Department,  to  such  voluntary 
schools,  and  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as  the 
Deirartment  think  best,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing necessitous  schools,  and  increasing  their 
efficiency,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  main- 
tenance of  voluntary  subscriptions. 

(3.)  If  associations  of  schools  are  oon.stituted 
in  such  manner,  in  such  areas,  and  with  such 
governing  bodies,  representatives  of  the  managers 
as  are  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  association  while 
so  approved, 

(a.)  A share  of  the  aid  grant  to  be  com- 
puted according  to  the  number  of  scliolars 
in  the  schools  of  the  association  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  per  scholar,  or,  if  the 
Department  fix  different  rates  for  town  and 
country  schools  respectively  (which  they 
are  hereby  empowered  to  do),  then  at  those 
rates ; and 

(6.)  A corresponding  share  of  any  sum 
which  may  be  available  out  of  tlie  aid  grant 
after  distribution  has  been  made  to  iinasso- 
ciated  schools. 


If  Irish  Schools  were  grouped  together — groups  of 
schools  might  arrange  to  employ  peripatetic  teachers — 
with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  economy  to  the 
department.  Suck  an  arrangement  w-.uld  also  render 
the  supply  of  sc/iool  books  and  teaching  appliances 
easier. 

If  the  suggestions  as  to  the  payment  of  peripatetic  a 
teachers  by  salaiy  is  adopted,  Rule  126  should  he‘^‘ 
altered,  and  peripatetic  teachers  formally  recognised  by 
the  Board. 

Recommendation  12. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that  elementary- 
schools  are  properly  supplied  with  appliances- 
for  instruction  in  science,  art,  and  technical 
subjects. 

In  the  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Associa- 
tion the  following  passage  appears  : — 

Supply  of  Appliances. — “In  dealing  with 
elementary  science,  arc,  and  technical  instruction 
we  must  not  overlook  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  teaching  apparatus.  Under  existing  arrange- 
ments it  practically  devolves  upon  the  teacher  to 
pro\‘ide  the  apparatus  out  of  his  own  pocket — an 
arrangement  unknown  in  any  civilized  country. 
As  a consequence,  Irish  schools  are,  as  a rule,  ill 
supplied  with  even  the  ordinary  apparatus  for 
teaching,  and  teachers  naturally  object  to 
teaching  technical  and  science  subjects  which 
entail  the  purchase  of  expensive  teaching 
appliances.  We  would  point  out  that  tlie 
Science  and  Art  Dejiartment  make  grants  in  aid 
of  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  teaching  science 
and  art;  and  we  respectfully  submit,  if  the 
Treasury  cannut  see  their  way  all  at  once  to  j^ro- 
vide  teaching^  apparatus  free,  that  at  least  half 
the  cost  of  providing  it  should  be  provided  by  the 
Education  Depa/ri/ment.  I'he  manager  might  he 
made  responsible  for  the  other  half,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  teacher  have  to  pay.  Now  chat  we 
have  free  education  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
managers  to  collect  ample  funds  for  this  impor- 
tani  purpose  from  their  parisliioners.” 

In  England  the  School  Board  provides  school 
requisites  out  of  the  rates,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
voluntary  schools  the  gra/nt  in  aid  is  withheld  unless 
the  Inspector  certiUts  that  the  school  is  properly  supplied 
with  teaching  apparatus.  In  London  last  year  the 
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cost  of  school  roquisites  pi-ovided  by  the  School 
Board  amounted  to  £74,000  for  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  480,000  pupils. 

jduc»-  While  on  this  subject  I should  like  to  bring  tinder 
” the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  a project  which  I 
jxhibitioD.  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society  to  hold  an  Educational  Exhibition  in 
Dublin  at  an  early  dale.  Such  an  Exhibition  would 
bring  prominently  under  the  notice  of  Irish  school 
teachers  and  managers  the  most  modern  school  books 
and  appliances,  and  the  most  approved  method  of 
teaching.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  best  way 
to  inaugurate  a new  departure  in  our  elementary 
school  system,  and  from  what  I can  gather  the  leading 
English  and  foreign  school  publishers  and  providers 
of  teaching  apjiliances  would  exliibit.  The  Exhibition 
would  include  demonstrations  and  model  lessons  given 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  various  appliances, 
and  the  most  modei-n  methods  of  instruction  and  a con- 
ference of  school  teachers  and  managers  will  probably 
be  held  in  connection  with  it.  I would  respectfully 
suggest  that  if  tliis  Exhibition  is  held,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  revised  National  Boai  dlist  of  books, 
etc.,  should  not  be  published  until  after  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

ioMaoeK  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Technical  Education 
a BdM.  Association  relative  to  the  supply  of  teaching  appli- 
ances are  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend 
Buie  \Q  by  adding  a sub-clause  providing  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Eational  Education  will  award  aid 
towards  providing  teacning  apparatus  in  accordance 
with  a schedule  to  be  prepared  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury. 

In  order  to  bring  pressure  to  hea/r  upon  school  mana- 
gersto  provide  their  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  1 would  be  disposed  to  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  ultimately  adding  a pi'ovision  at  ike  end 
of  this  section  that  aid,  whether  in  the  shape  of  salany, 
results  fees,  etc.,shallbe  conditional  upon  the  Inspector's 
report  that  the  School  is  properly  supplied  with  books, 
school  requisites,  fittings,  furniture,  and  teaching  appar- 
atus necessary  for  elementas'y  instruction. 

In  the  same  way  in  Buie  12  / would  suggest  that  a 
proviso  should  be  added  that  building  grants  will  not 
be  made  to  urban  schools  unless  suitable  provision  is 
made  in  the  plans  for  providing  accommodation  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  elcrmentary  science,  drawing, 
ma/nual  instruction,  and  perhaps  cookery.  This  Rule 
might  be  made  not  to  apply  in  cases  where  a suitable 
central  school  exists  to  wliich  drafts  could  be  sent. 

Again  the  table  in  Buie  17  showing  the  scale  of 
accommodation  required  to  entitle  managers  to 
receive  building  grants  would  have  to  be  modified, 
and  having  regard  to  the  need  not  only  for  additional 
class  rooms,  bat  also  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
more  generous  supply  of  school  fittings  and  teaching 
appliances,  the  Board  of  Works’  Estimates  would  have 
to  be  proportionately  increased. 

Rule  29  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“ fittings." 

Rule  oO  should  be  amended  by  providing  that  be- 
fore taking  an  urban  school  into  connection  the  Com- 
mission vjill  require  to  be  satisfied  that  adequate  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  teaching  drawing,  elementa/ry 
sui‘>ace,  sloyd.  and  cookery. 

Rule  33  should  be  amended  by  providing  that  to 
wa/rra/nt  continuance  of  aid  the  school  must  be  kept 
suficiently  provided  with  fittings  and  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  teach  practical  subjects. 

Rule  1.19  should  be  amended  by  making  if  the  duty 
of  the  i/nspector  to  report  on  the  supply  of  school  hooka, 
fittings,  and  teaching  apparatus  in  each  school. 


Rule  145  should  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  appenoixA., 
duties  of  the  teacher,  keeping  the  school  fittings  and 
apparatus  for  teaching  in  proper  condition  for  use. 

A special  rule  should  he  made  enabling  loans  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  building  laboratories,  science 
class  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  class  rooms  for  teaching 
cookery,  or  workshops  for  teaching  manual  instruc- 

Recommendation  14. 

That  more  practical  subjects  be  included  in  the 
night  school  course. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Association : — 

“ A reference  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Codes 
for  night  schools  shows  that  in  night  schools  a 
distinctly  technical  bias  is  given  to  the  course  of 
instruction,  which  included  such  subjects  as 
drawing,  manual  instmetion,  science,  cookery, 

. laundry  work,  and  dressmaking,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land, the  rate  of  grants  for  evening  scholars  is 
18s.  and  the  vote  £136,000.  In  Scotland  it  is 
£1  per  head  and  the  vote  £63,682.  (See  pp.  335 
and  384.) 

“ The  effect  of  making  evening  schools  more 
practical  and  attractive,  and  of  encouraging 
teachers  to  persevere  by  increasing  the  grants 
from  5s.  %\d.  in  1865  to  the  present  rate  has 
been  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  and  attendance  in  these  schools. 

“ The  numbers  at  present  stand  as  follows  : — 

“ Estimated  Attendance  at  Evening  Schools  for  1896. 

“England,  . . . 138,590 

“Scotland,  . • • 63,682 

“Ireland,  . . . 1,880 

“ In  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case  we 
find  Rule  8 of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland,  declaring  that  aid  is  limited 
to  salary  and  results  fees;  and  Rule  198  pro- 
viding that  the  teacher’s  salary  is  £1  for  each 
month  during  which  the  school  has  been  open, 
with  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  not  less 
tlian  twenty-five  bona  fide  evening  school  pupils 

■ (who  do  not  attend  the  day  .schools).  In  the  official 
Rules  and  Regulations,  p.  68,  note  to  the  Pro- 
gremme  of  Pupils  (IX.  a.),  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  results  fees  will  be  paid  for  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping, 
alone  of  ike  ordinary  branches,  and  that  not  more 
than  two  extra  branches  can  be  taught ; and  that 
when  payment  is  made  for  such  branches  no  fees 
will  be  paid  for  the  ordinary  branches  in  respect 
of  the  same  pupil.  Considering  the  unattractive 
and  unpractic^  nature  of  the  programme  and 
the  small  inducement  given  to  teachere,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  on  31st  December,  1896, 
there  were  only  forty-five  evening  schools  in 
operation  in  Ireland,  with  an  average  of  1,880, 
as  against  Scotland’s  63,682  ; while  the  vote  for 
evening  schools  in  Ireland  only  reached  £500.” 

In  England  and  Scothind  separate  Codes  are  issued 
for  night  schools,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  that  the. 
national  Boamd  should  adopt  a similar  course  in  Ire- 
land. The  English  Code,  with  slight  modifications  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  country,  would  form  an 
excellent  precedent. 

30th  June,  1896.  Arnold  Gkaves. 
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XXXIV, 

— Document  put  in  by  Miss  M.  M'Caethy,  Instructress  in  Cookery,  Baggot-street  Training 

College,  Dublin. 


PROGRAMME  OF  COOKERY. 


4th  Books — (Town  and  Country). 

Scvllery  Work — 

1.  Method  of  lighting  a fire. 

2.  Cleaning  and  keeping  in  order  a stove  in  town, 

open  fire-grate  in  country — management  of 

3.  Best  way  of  cleansing  cooking  utensils, 

Fish — 

4.  Cleansing  and  preparation  of  fresh  and  dried 

fish  for  cooking. 

5.  Method  of  choosing  fish. 

Meals — 

6.  Preparation  of  salt  meat  for  cooking.  > 

7.  To  broil  and  fry  a chop  and  steak. 

8.  To  reheat  cold  meats. 

Vegetables — 

9.  To  prepare  and  cook  vegetables  in  common 

use — as  potatoes,  unions,  carrots,  turnips, 
cabbage,  peas,  beans,  and  cauliflower. 

10.  To  reheat  cold  vegetables. 

Puddings — 

11.  To  stew  fruit. 

12.  To  make  and  garnish  a cornflour  shape. 

13.  To  make  milk  puddings. 

Bread — 

14.  To  make  soda  bread. 

Swndries — 

15.  To  pickle  vegetables. 

16.  Various  ways  of  cooking  eggs. 

17.  To  make  tea,  cofiee,  cocoa. 

Sick  Room  Cookery — 

18.  To  make  beef  tea. 

19.  To  toast  bread. 

20.  A cup  of  gruel,  lemonade,  barley  water  and 

porridge. 

5th  Book — (Town). 

Soups — 

1.  To  make  stock. 

2.  Gravy  soup,  mutton  broth,  potato  soup. 

Fish — 

3.  To  fry  or  broil  any  fisb,  and  garnish  it. 

4.  Any  boiled  fish  and  white  sauce. 

Meats — 

5.  Method  of  choosing  meat. 

6.  To  boil  sheep’s  head,  and  serve  with  parsley 

sauce. 

7.  Liver  and  bacon. 

8.  An  Irish  stev. 


Meats — contirmed. 

9.  To  cook  salt  meat,  as  bacon,  corned  beef  with 

cabbage. 

10.  A beefsteak  pie. 

Vegetables — 

11.  Various  ways  of  cooking  potatoes. 

12.  To  dress  a salad. 

Pies  and  Puddings — 

13.  To  make  plain  pastry  for  tarts. 

14.  Boiled  fruit  puddings. 

15.  A custard  pudding,  and  sweet  omelette,  pan- 

cakes. 

Bread  and  Cakes — 

16.  Brown  bread,  scones,  teacakes,  plain  currant 

and  seedcake. 

Sick  Room  Cookery — 

17.  A cup  of  custard. 

18.  Cup  of  arrowroot. 

19.  Beef  essence. 

20.  Savoury  omelette. 

5th  Book. — (Country). 

Soups — 

1.  To  make  stock. 

2.  Chicken  broth. 

3.  Macaroni  soup,  vegetable  soup. 

Fish — 

4.  To  fry  or  broil  any  fish  and  garnish  it. 

5.  Any  boiled  fish  and  white  sauce. 

Meats — 

6.  To  dress,  cook,  and  serve  a rabbit. 

7.  To  bod  or  roast  a fowl  or  duck,  and  serve 

with  white  or  bread  sauce  and  brown  gravy. 

8.  To  make  brawn. 

9.  Bacon  and  cabbage. 

Vegetables — 

10.  Various  ways  of  cooking  potatoes. 

11.  To  dress  and  serve  a salad. 

Pies  and  Puddings — 

12.  To  make  plain  pastry  for  tarts. 

13.  Boiled  fruit  puddings. 

14.  To  make  jam. 

1 5.  Sweet  omelette  and  pancakes. 

Bread  and  Cakes — 

16.  To  make  griddle  bread. 

17.  To  make  crumpets,  mufiins,  tea  cakes,  and 

saifron  buns. 

Sick  Room  Cookery — 

1 8.  A cup  of  custard  and  arrowroot. 

19.  Chicken  jelly. 

20.  Savoury  omelette. 


XXXV. 

Documents  put  in  by  Mrs.  Power  Lalob. 


(1 

Suggestions  and  REiiAEKS  made  at  the  request  of  the 
First.— To  exclude  formal  grammar  from  the  pro- 
gramme for  girls’  education. 

Secondly.— To  confine  geography  to  a knowledge 
of : — 

Generally. — The  Map  of  the  World. 


) 

Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 

Particularly.  — Ireland,  the  British  Empire, 
America,  North  and  South. 

Aiithmetic. — To  he  confined  to  simple  and  com- 
pound rules,  and  practice.  Mental  anithmetio  to  be 
carefully  encouraged. 

Needlework  to  be  inspected  by  a woman. 
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justify  a Manager  making  the  request— an  expert  ApragreA, 
teacher  should  be  sent  to  the  locality  by  the  National  — 
Board  to  give  the  necessary  instruction,  and  arrange 
ments  made  for  the  teacher  if  possible  to  follow  tlie 
course. 

Cookery  classes  ought  to  be  repeated  by  an  expert 
in  the  same  localities  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

A small  fee  might  be  paid  by  the  pupils  of  the 
cookery  class  towards  materials. 

The  programme  of  rural  schools  to  be  difierent 
from  that  of  towns. 

Great  elasticity  in  the  choosing  of  subjects^  in  the 
Industrial  Programme  so  as  to  suit  different  districts. 


Section plain  needlework,  shirtmaking,  cutting  out 

and  making  of  dresses,  the  adaptation  of  an  old 
dress  to  a child’s  frock,  knitting  socks  and  stockings, 
mending,  darning  and  patching  to  he  obligatory. 

Cookery,  also  laundry  and  skilled  instruction  in 
dairying,  poultry  and  bee-keeping  to  be  optional  on 
the  programme.  , . , , ^ v 

Useful  text-books  on  the  subjects  chosen  to  be 

used  as  reading  books,  and  exercises  on  the  subjects  ,, 

written  by  the  pupils.  Composition  exercises  also  of  Mercy  and  Chanty- 
on  the  management  of  a house,  detailing  day’s  work,  female  education,  and 
week’s  expenditure,  use  of  food— to  be  encouraged,  to  confer  together  on  i 
Arithmetic  to  be  continued  on  the  same  ground — 
giving  weekly  bills  and  expenditure  for  differently 
constituted  families. 

To  meet  the  difficultv  as  to  existing  teachers  of  i o i rq7 

Needlework— where  sufficient  valid  reasons  exist  to  September  io,  loai 


The  following  passages  were  taken  by  me  from  the 
books  in  use  in  the  People’s  Schools  in  Germany,  and 
were  procured  for  me  by  one  of  the  teachers,  who 
told  me  they  formed  their  text^books  as  teachers. 
They  are  entitled  “ Curriculums  for  Schools  of  from 
3 to  6 Classes,  by  Dr.  Schoenem,  Government  and 
School  Commissioner.  In  two  Parts,  Published  at 
Cologne  in  1886.” 

Some  of  the  observations  may  be 
showing  the  high  standpoint  educa 
Germany.  They  have  not  been  takei 
but  where  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  us 
The  curriculum  of  the  People’s  Sc 
into  three  parts : — 

1st.  For  schools  of  from  three  to 
2nd.  „ two  or  three  classes. 

3rd.  For  those  schools  of  a single  class,  or  half- 


On  Education  and  Instruction. 

Although  the  curriculum,  true  to  its  name, 
mentions  what  is  to  be  learned  and  taught  d 
school  hours,  the  teacher  must  consider  what  is  i 
more  importance  than  mere  learning  the 

trainingof  the  pupil— without  which  no  educatic 

have  a blessing.  This  is  nob  excluded  from  the 
work ; on  the  contrary,  above  all  things,  solid  in 
divided  tion  in  religion  should  be  given,  and  every  . 

should  tend  to'  make  the  pupils  good,  honest 


PLAN  OP  HOURS. 


Lower  Grade. 
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Honrs. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8 to  9, 

Bible  History. 

Catechism. 

Arithmetic. 

Bible  History. 

Catechism. 

Arithmetic. 

9 to  10, 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Composition. 

lOtoll, 

- 

- 

Reading. 

- 

— 

Reading. 

1 to  2, 

Reading. 

Writing. 

_ 

Reading. 

Writing. 

- 

2 to  3, 

Gymnastics  or 
Handicraft. 

Singing. 

i _ 

Gymnastics  or 
Handicraft. 

Composition. 

11! 
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Middle  Grade, 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday.  j Friday. 

Saturday. 

8 to  9, 

9 to  10, 
10  to  11,  ■ 

Bible  History. 
Sums. 

Reading.  ■ 

i 

Catechism. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

Sums. 

Composition. 
Composition.  ■ 

Bible  History. 
Sums. 
Reading. 

Catechism. 
Natural  History. 
Spelling. 

Slims. 
Geography. 
Natural  History.  ' 

1 to  2, 

2 to  3, 

3 to  4, 

Writing. 

History. 

Drawing, 

Singing. 

Gymnastics  or 
Handicraft. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Gymnastics  or 
Handicraft. 

Upper  Grade. 


Ho,r, 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8 to  9, 

Bible  History. 

Catechism. 

! Sums. 

Bible  History. 

Catechism. 

Sums, 

9 to  10, 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

' Essays. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Reading. 

10  to  11, 

Geography. 

Physics. 

i 

Geography. 

Natural  History. 

Orthography. 

11  to  12, 

” 

“ 

(Gymnastics  or 
* Handicraft. 

>■ 

■■ 

Gymnastics  or 
Handicraft, 

1 to  2, 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

„ 

2 to  3, 

Singing. 

Natural  History. 

Orthogi-aphy. 

Singing, 

„ 

3 to  4, 

Repetitions. 

History. 

Repetitions. 

History. 

Remarks  on  Religious  Instruction. 


Instraction  in  religion  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  entire  education  of  the  child.  Af?  all  instruc- 
tions'mwst  begin  -with  a prayer  or  a hymn  to  give  the 
entire  act  a religious  consecration,  so,  instruction  in 
religion  must  take  the  fii-st  place,  and  be  given  in  the 
fii'St  school  hour. 

This  is  the  time  that  the  cliild’s  mind  is  the  clearest. 
Let  the  instruction  be  given  in  such  a manner  as 
not  only  to  reach  the  understanding  and  intellect  of 
the  chUdren,  but  imbue  their  hearts  and  minds  with 
these  truths.  Tlien  the  true  aim  of  eduoixtion  will  be 
reached,  and  the  chOdren  be  made  useful  citizens  to 
the  State  and  true  servants  of  God. 

The  following  books  must  be  used ; — 

Knecht'a  Pj’aotical  Commentary  on  Bible  History. 

BurgeVa  Key  to  Alleker’s  Bible  History. 

Alleker's  Bible  History  as  a Text-book. 

Holzammi's  Handbook  of  Scripture  History. 

.Mey’a  Advanced  Catechism  for  the  Lower  Classes 
in  Primary  Schools. 

The  Short  Guide  to  the  Instruction  of  from  six  to 
ten  years’  old  pupils  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Catechism  aud  Observances. 

Instruction  in  Women’s  Handiwork. 

Instruction  in  needlework,  being  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  families  and  the  bring- 
ing up  of  young  girls,  must  meet  with  most  special 
attention  in  ail  female  schools. 


To  train  the  young  girls  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  needlework  at  home,  time  must  be  devoted 
to  teaching  them  order,  cleanliness,  diligence,  economy, 
and  the  ordering  of  a house — in  fact,  all  tiiat  will  tit 
them  for  their  future  lives. 

Knowledge  and  .skill  with  her  needle  and  hands  for 
home  work  is  of  far  more  importance  to  girls  than 
many  subjects  taught  in  school,  and  many  mistresses 
have  begged  the  two  hours  set  apart  for  Repetitions 
mav  be  devoted  as  extra  time  for  work. 

In  tlie  practice  of  work  there  must  not  only  be  skill 
in  its  execution  but  the  pupils  mu.st  thoroughly  under- 
stand everything  in  reference  to  it ; its  utility,  the 
proper  material  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  die. 
Knowledge  and  skill  must  march  hand-in-hand. 
Without  a full  understanding  of  the  why  and  because 
of  their  work  and  its  purpose,  the  pupils  will  not 
be  able  later  to  use  other  stuffs  and  more  materials  to 
advantage.  Therefore  all  instruction  in  needlework 
will  consist  in — 

1st,— A lecture  by  the  teacher  explaining  all  that 
concerns  the  work  of  the  class. 

2ndly. — In  exercises  on  this  work  — preparatory 
and  explanatory. 

3rdly. — In  regular  practising  of  the  scholars  in 
each  stitch  until  perfect  in  it. 

4tbly. — In  instructions  in  the  necessary  rules, 
utensils,  stuffs,  die. 
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XXXVI. 


Document  put  in  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clements,  Inspectors’  Assistant. 

Suggested  Programme  of  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Occupations  for  Pupils  in  Ordinary 
National  Schools. 


Infants  {ages  3 to  4) — 

(I.)  To  distinguish  colours  of  six  differently 
coloured  balls, 

(2.)  To  perform  various  games  with  balls. 

(Ages  4 to  5) — 

(1.)  Differences  between  ball  (sphere),  cube,  and 
cylinder. 

(2.)  Amusements  with,  so  as  to  make  properties 
of  each  evident. 

(Ages  5 to  6) — 

(1.)  Stick  laying. 

(2.)  To  be  able  to  draw  on  slate,  simple  forms 
represented  by  laid  sticks. 

(Ages  6 to  7)— 

(1.)  Tablet  laying. 

(2.)  To  draw  on  slate  any  simple  figure  made  by 
arranged  tablets. 

First  Class — 

(1.)  To  build  forms  of  life,  knowledge,  and 
beauty,  with  divided  cubes. 

(2.)  To  be  taught  the  nature  of  a drawing,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  build  from  figures  drawn  on 
blackboard  or  on  paper. 

(3.)  Perforating  and  embroidery. 

Second  Class — 

(1.)  Weaving  or  braiding. 

(2.)  Cork  or  peawork. 

<3.)  To  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  ruler  and 
pencil  in  drawing  straight  lines  on  paper, 
to  represent  weaving  patterns. 

Third  Cl.ass — 

(1.)  Paper  folding; 

(2.)  Paper  cutting  with  scissors. 

(3.)  To  be  able  to  draw  on  paper,  plans  of  folds 
and  of  figures  formed  by  cutting. 


Fourth  Class — 

(1.)  To  be  able  to  draw  geometrical  forms  on 
paper  with  compasses,  ruler,  &c. 

(2.)  To  cut  out  fonns  with  knife. 

(3.)  Modelling  in  cardboard. 

Fifth  Class  (Stage  I.) — 

(1.)  From  a board  to  saw,  and  afterwards  to 
plane,  boards  to  given  dimensions.  T b'* 
(2.)  To  make  a box  of  given  size.  f l-L 
(3.)  To  be  expert  in  the  use  of  rule,  saw,  plane, 
gauge,  square,  brad-awl,  hammer,  pin- 
cers, and  punch. 

Fifth  Class  (Stage  II.) — 

(1.)  To  join  two  pieces  of  wood  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  by  mortise  and  tenon  joint. 
(2.)  To  make  a common  four-legged  stool. 

(3.)  To  make  an  ordinary  salt-box. 

(4.)  To  be  expert  in  the  use  of  the  following 
tools,  in  addition  to  those  required  for 
Fifth  Class,  First  Stage  : — Mallet,  murtise- 
chisel,  tenon  saw,  smoothing  plane,  brace 
and  centre  bits,  bevel,  compass,  gimlet, 
and  turnscrew. 

Sixth  Cl.ass  (First  Year) — 

(1.)  To  make  a knife-box  (corners  to  be  dove- 
tailed, or  grooved  and  tongued). 

(2.)  To  make  a picture  frame. 

(3.)  To  make  a corner  bracket. 

(4.)  In  addition  to  tools  required  for  pi-evious 
classes,  to  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  shooting 
block,  mitre-box,  rabbet  plane,  chiseli 
fret  saw,  and  moulding  plane. 

Sixth  Class  (Second  Year) — 

(1.)  To  make  a dovefailed-box  (to  be  put- 
together  with  glue).  f. 

(2.)  To  make  a small  panelled  door.  ' • 

, (3.)  To  know  and  to  be  able  to  make  the 
various  joints  used  in  carpentry.  ' ui; 

(4.)  To  be  expert  in  the  use  of  the  principal 
tools  used  in  joinery  and  in  cabinet  work. 


XXXVII.  APPENDIX  A. 

sxxvn. 

Document  put  in  by  J.  B.  Skeffinqton,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Progressive  Exercises  in  Kindergarten  and  Practical  Instruction. 


lower  DinSION:  ' 

Infants  and  first  Class. 

MIDDLE  DIVISION, 
n.,  m„  IV.  cl.\.sses. 

SENIOR  DIVISION : 
V',  v“,  VI'.  vi=  Classes. 

Objects  studied,  as:— 

More  complex  objects,  as :— 

1 Natural  objects,  or  machines,  as : — 

Gifts— as  tall,  cube,  iSc. 

Chair,  plant,  4c. 

1 Pump,  clock,  crank,  4o. 

A.— Qualities  generally,  as : — 

More  definite  comparisons  as :— 

More  complicatod  mcasnrcments,  4c.,  as : — 

Colour,  sbape,  size,  number,  4c. 

! 

(1)  Measuring  by  rule  or  f. ape. 

(2)  Geometry  by  superposition. 

(3)  Weighing  by  balance  or  spring, 
(i)  Mental  counting,  fractions.  4c. 

(1)  Mutual  action  and  motion  of  connected  parts. 

ns  cam,  crank,  eccentric,  4o. 

(21  Pressure  of  air,  -water,  effects  of,  4c. 

(8)  Specific  gravities  by  weighing.  4c.,  wood, 
metal,  stone,  4c..  of  various  sorts. 

(4)  Practical  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry. 

(51  Measuring  lines,  angles,  4o — Vernier. 

(6)  Mental  calculation,  calipers,  protractor. 

P 
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Progressive  Exercises  in  Kinderg.\rtex  and  Practical  Instruction — continued. 


LOWER  DIVISION: 
INFANTS  AND  FIRST  CLASS. 

MIDDLE  DI'VISION : 
n„  m.,  iv„  Classes. 

SENICR  DIVISION: 
V.  V»,  VI',  VIS,  CLASSES. 

B.— Motions  and  sounds,  tis 

11)  Musical  drill.  ; 

1.1!)  SingiDB  br  ear. 

More  vigorous  movements,  as 

(1)  Marching,  calisthenics. 

(2)  Singing,  chords,  melody. 

More  complex  and  vigorous  aotion.s,  &o.,  as  :— 

(1)  Military  drill,  gi'mnastios,  games. 

(2)  Singing,  scales,  harmony. 

C.— Information  by  words,  as 
(I)  Conversation. 

(2i  Beading. 

(3)  Elements  of  knowledge. 

More  advanced  esercises,  ns 

(1)  Description,  oral  and  written. 

(2)  Reading  stories,  poems. 

(3)  Lesson;,  in  grammar,  geography,  agri- 

culture, Sec, 

More  difficult  matter,  as 

(1)  Composition. correspondence,  &c. 

(2)  Reading  interesting  lessons  in  history,  poesy, 

(3)  Lessons  in  grammar,  geography,  agricnltnre. 

D,— Representation  ol  form,  number, 
&o..a.s:— 

f1)  Drawing  on  checkered  slatea 
;2)  Writing  „ ,. 

More  advanoea,  as 

(1)  Drawingon  checkered  paper,  and  then 

on  plain  patterns,  i&o..  also  models. 

(2)  Writing  with  pencil  on  paper,  then 

with  pen  and  ink. 

(3)  Notation, arithmetic. 

Still  more  difficult,  as 

^ ’ (i)  PiwitioiU  geometry. 

(3)  Object  drawing. 

(3)  Freehand. 

(1)  Map  drawing. 

(oi  Girls  drawing  patterns  for  cutting  out. 

(!>)  Penmanship  and  spelling  copies,  and  transcrip- 

(c)  Arithmetic,  algebra,  mensnration,  geometry. 

E.— Construction  and  invention,  as 

(1)  Paper  cutting  (scissors). 

(2)  Plaiting,  weaving. 
iaj  omoroidery  (girls). 

(1)  Making  caps,  Jtc.  (girls). 

More  advanced  work,  as ; — 

(1)  Modellingin  clay  ball,  fruits.  &c. 

(2)  Cutting  same  in  soft  wood  (or  turnip) 

(knife). 

(3)  Cutting  geometrical  figures,  &c.,  is 

cardboard. 

(1)  Girls  sewing,  &c. 

Work  of  strength  or  skill,  as  : - 

(1 ) Cutting  cardboard  to  form  solids,  Ac. 

(2)  Cutting  from  wood,  with  knife  or  fine  saw, 

the  cubes,  oblongs.  Ac-,  of  the  gifts. 

(3)  Handling  tools,  making  joints  (joinery)  in 

(4)  Making  scientific  apparatus  for  use. 

(3)  Gardening  in  rural  schools. 

Girls:- 

(1)  Needlework,  &e, 

(2)  Cookery. 

(3)  Housework. 

XXXVIII. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Beamish,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School. 


Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Svveden. 


Summary  of  the  AqricuUural  Inetitutiom  and  Schoole  of  Sweden,  with  a Return  onthe  Number  of  Free  and 
Paying  Students  and  Pupils. 


By  the  term  “student”  is  implied  the  man  who  studies  with  the  view  of  becoming  an.  agent  or  estate 
ana<rer  in  contradistinction  to  the  “ jnipil”  who  intends  to  obtain  the  situation  of  bailiff  or  farm-foreman. 


Students.  ! 

Pupils.  1 

Free. 

1 Paying.  : 

Free. 

Paying. 

A.  Agriouhural  Institutions  : — 

2 Institutions  {vide  Return  I.),  . 

8 

71 

43 

20 

147 

B.  Rural  Schools  ; — 

14  Schools  {vide  Return  II.), 

44  ' 

138 

- 

— 

182 

C.  Agricultural  Schools  : — 

24  Schools  {vide  Return  III.),  . 

— 

— 

307 

38 

345 

52 

209 

355 

58 

674 

Although  care  has  been  taken  to  classify  the 
numbei's  in  both  the  studentand  the  pupil  class,  ithas 
been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  numbers  in  each  section 
exactly. 

From  the  above  return  it  may  be  observed  that  the 


total  number  of  students  and  pupOs  educated  in  the 
three  divisions  (A,  .6,  and  C)  amounts  to  674,  imi- 
spective  of  the  dairy  pupils,  who  have  not  been 
included  in  this  return  at  all.  60-3  percent,  of  tbe 
total  number  have  been  educated  free. 
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Return  I.— A. 


Ultuna. 


Agkicultueal  Institutions. 


There  are  two  Institutions  in  Sweden — Ultima  and 

Alnarp- 

Both  classes  of  young  men — students  and  pupils — 
are  educated  at  each  of  these  Institutions.  In  addition, 
there  is  a dairy  class  at  Alnarp. 

The  instruction  afforded  to  the  students  will  not  be 
stated,  as  in  all  probability  there  would  be  but  little 
advantage  in  such  a return. 

The  work,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under- 
taken by  the  pupils  will  be  fully  stated,  as  these 
pupils  would  correspond  to  the  young  Irish  farmer- 
pupil. 

As  both  Institutions  are  practically  worked  on  the 
same  system,  it  is  proposed  only  to  describe  one. 


Course. — I'wo  years. 

Pupils. — There  are  24  pupils,  classified  into  two, 
senior  and  junior,  divisions. 

The  junior  division  consists  of  the  first-year  pupils, 
and  the  senior  division  of  the  second-year  pupils. 
Each  division  contains  12  pupils. 

All  the  senior  division  obtained  situations  at  the 
termination  of  their  coui'se — 11  as  bailiffs,  and  1 as  a 
farm  accountant. 


Area  of  Farm — 

Acres. 

Arable  Land  . . . '^45 

Meadow  Land  . . . 255 

Grazing  Land  . . .51 

Forest  ....  247 

Total  . . . 1,298 


There  are  four  rotations  of  crops  carried  out  on  the  farm,  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  treated. 


1. 

Fallow. 

j j Potatoes. 

1 Soilage  crops. 

1.  Fallow. 

1. 

Fallow. 

2. 

Rye. 

2.  Bye. 

2. 

Rye. 

3. 

Grass. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Grass. 

3. 

Grass. 

4. 

Do. 

3,  Grass. 

4.  Do. 

4. 

Do. 

5. 

Do. 

4.  Do. 

5.  Do. 

5. 

Do. 

6. 

Oats  and  Barley. 

5.  Oats  and  Barley. 

6.  Do. 

6. 

Oats  and  Barley. 

7. 

Fallow. 

7.  Oats. 

7. 

Roots  and  Soilage. 

8. 

Wheat. 

8.  Oats  and  Barley. 

9.  Roots  and  Soilagecrops. 

8. 

Oats  and  Barley. 

10.  Barley. 

Note. — The  oats  and  barley  are  grown  together  and  form  mixed  corn  when  threshed. 


Live  Stock. — Horses,  32  ; foals,  5 ; oxen,  8 ; bul- 
locks, 4 ; bulls,  3 ; young  bulls,  2 ; cows,  143  ; heifers, 
52  ; calves,  under  one  year  old,  40  ; sheep,  185  ; pigs, 
35.  Total,  509  animals. 

Instruction. — The  senior  division  of  the  pupils: — 

The  theoretical  instruction  was  divided  into  the 
following  periods : — 

From  November  1 to  April  26 — Morning  study, 
5.30  a.m.  to  6.30  a.m.  Evening  study,  6 p.m.  to 
8 pm. 

From  April  27  to  May  11 — Morning  study,  5.30 
a.m.  to  6.30  a.m. 

From  September  16  to  October  10 — Morning  study, 
5 30  a.m.  to  6.30  a.m. 

From  October  11  to  the  examination  day,  on 
October  23,  the  lectures  averaged  five  hours  per  diem. 
The  pupils  were  excused  all  manual  work  during  this 


period,  and  time  was  therefore  afforded  for  individual 
study. 

The  junior  division  of  the  pupils  : — 

Theoretical  instruction  for  the  junior  division  took 
place  on  each  evening  between  6 p.m.  and  8 p.m. 

In  addition  to  the  theoretical  schedule  of  work 
described  below,  the  pupils  have  been  steadily 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  ordinary  manual  work, 
of  the  farm,  under  the  supervision  of  competent  fore- 
men, and  have  been  placed — 

In  the  positions  of  bailiffs  in  charge,  for  30  days  i 
In  the  cow-houses,  for  21  days  ; 

In  the  stables,  for  1 4 days  ; 

In  the  carpenter’s  shop  and  smithy,  for  12  days,' 
On,  general  cleaning,  for  30  days  j 
In  the  granary,  weighing  out  artificial  foodj 
manures,  for  12  days. 


Theoretical  Subjects  taught  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions,  and  the  Number 


OF  Hours  devoted  to  each. 


Subject. 

Division 

instructed. 

c5 

1 

April.  j 

1 

i 

I 'AlUf 

August,  1 

Soptemher,  j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

P 

Hours. 

Tbe  Swedish  Language, 

Writing 

Arithmetic. 

Do . . 

Superficial  Drawing, 

Do.. 

Surveying,  . 

Natural  History,  . 

Do.. 

The  Science  of  Agriculinre, 
Management  ol  Live  Stock. 
Do,, 

Science  and  Practice  of  Dairyi 
Forestry, 

Do.. 

Hortic-ulture, 

Do 

Simple  Agricultnral  Economy 
Accounts,  , 

ng, 

Junior 

SeniM 

Junior 

Senior 

Junior 

Seniot 

Reniw 

Junior 

Jiml“ 

Senior 

Senior 

Senior 

5 

6 

3 

2 

3 

6 

16 

6 

7 

7 

7 

4 

5 

13 

5 

24 

11 

14 

S 

3 

4 
H 

3 

lU 

14 

5 

g 

12 

6 
4 

10 

; 

IS 

5 

19 

3 

13 

6 

4 

17 

12 

2 

9 

5 

4 

4 

9 

3 

4 

4 

3 

19 

7 

5 
3 

18 

28 

53 

28 

17 

23 

2a 

10 

33 

142 

77 

26 

l| 

P 2 
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Return  II. — B. 

Rural  Schools. 

The  number  of  Rural  Schools  are  fourteen  in 
number,  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

Course. — Six  months. 

Pupils. — The  pupils  were  subjected  to  an  entrance 
examination. 

The  majority  had  already  passed  through  the  Land 
Schools  and  the  High  Schools  They  were  also 
accustomed  to  agricultural  work,  either  by  being  in 
employment  on  estates  or  on  their  fathers’  farms. 


Situations  were  obtained  for  them  at  the  termination 
of  the  course. 

Instruction. — The  instruction  afforded  will  be  found 
under  two  headings : — 

ci.  On  subjects  determined  by  the  State. 

b.  On  subjects  determined  by  the  local  committee, 

Instructors. — There  were  a total  of  63  instructors 
for  the  fourteen  schools.  This  number  divided  into 
the  number  of  pupils,  182,  gives  nearly  one  instructor 
to  throe  pupils. 


Instruction  afforded  at  the  Rural  Schools. 

A. — On  subjects  determined  by  the  State. 

(The  names  of  the  Schools  are  substituted  by  numbers.) 


Instruction  afforded  at  the  Rural  Schools. 
'B.—  On  subjects  determined  by  the  Local  Committee. 
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Retubn  III. — C. 


Agkicultubal  Schools. 

Number. — Tlae  number  of  the  Agricultural  Schools 
13  twenty-four.  They  are,  in  reality,  the  picked  farms 
•of  the  country,  distributed  throughout  Sweden. 

Pupils. — On  them  are  educated  youths  and  men  who 
intend  to  obtain  the  positions  of  farm-bailiifs,  book- 
keepers, &c.  Only  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
345,  of  the  pupils  educated  pay  fees.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  are  worked  hard, 
and,  to  agreatextent,  occupy  the  placesof  ordinary  farm- 
labourers  on  these  estates,  with  these  distinction  that 
each  pupil  works  carefully,  in  orderto  prepare  himself 
ior  his  future  career.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is,  there- 
foi-e,  well  carried  out,  under  suitable  and  strict  fore- 
men attached  to  the  farms.  The  cost  of  the  theoreti- 
cal teaching  is  partly  maintained  by  the  State  and  the 
Agricultiii'al  Societies  of  the  various  distidcts.  The 
pupils  give  their  services  free  in  exchange  for  instruc- 
tion and  keep.  The  advantage  which  thus  accrues  is 
evident : — The  pupils  are  under  greater  discipline  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  paid  small  fees,  and  were, 
therefore,  in  a more  independent  position. 

Teachers. — A total  of  ninety  teachers  to  345 
pupils,  or  one  teacher  to  3-83  pupils. 

Area  and  Pupils. — The  avt.-rage  size  of  the  farms, 
calculated  on  seventeen  out  of  twenty-foiii',  and  in- 
cluding only  arable  aud  grazing  land,  is  547-6  acres, 
or  34-2  acres  per  pupil.  The  total  average  size  of  the 
farii'S,  including  the  forests,  is  1,435  3 acres,  or  97-5 
acres  per  ptipil,  calculated  on  eighteen  farms.  The 
average  number  ofpupilsattending  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  farms  is  14-4,  and  varies  between  six  and  twenty- 
four. 

Course. — Two  years. 

Insiructiorb. — The  theoretical  instruction,  expressed 
in  hours,  and  the  practical  instruction,  expressed  in 
days  of  twelve  houi-s,  will  be  quoted -further  down  for 
eacli  farm. 

A description  of  one  estate  will  be  given  in  order  to 
ilhisti-ate  the  organisation  of  a Swedish  Agi-icultural 
School. 


A Swedish  Agricultural  School  (1895.) 

The  Staff. — Consists  of  the  principal,  one  ordinary 
and  four  extra  teachers. 

Course. — Two  years. 

Pupils. — Consist  of  twenty-four  young  men — 
classified  into  two,  the  junior  and  senior,  divisions. 
The  average  age  of  each  ])upil  was  twenty-three  years. 
There  were  thirteen  pupils  in  the  senior,  and  eleven 
pupils  in  the  junior  division. 

Of  the  thirteen  senior  pupils  who  had  passed  their 
final  examination,  twelve  obtained  situations — nine  as 
bailiffs,  and  three  as  farm  book-keepers. 

There  were  forty-five  applications  for  the  thirteen 
vacancies  which  thus  arose. 

The  Work. — Theoretical  instruction  was  carried  out 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
between  July  8th  and  September  4th. 

Area  of  farm. — The  area  of  the  arable  land  was 
827  acres. 


Okops. 

Field  per  acre. 

Wheat, 

12-8 

17M8  cwt. 

Kve,  . . . . 

79-0 

12-35  ., 

Barley. 

210 

12-24  „ 

Mixed  Corn  (barley  and  oats), 

83-9 

-17  50 

Oats,  .... 

106-2 

13-22  .. 

Peas  and  Oats, 

31-6 

12-39  „ 

Vetches  and  Oats  (for  com), . 

12-3 

11-63  „ 

Koots, 

41)-4 

— 

Oats  and  Vetches, 

34-5 

\ 4-R8  cwt.  hav. 

1 114-70  cwt  soiling. 

Grass  (hay),  . 

301-2 

1-51  tons. 

Fallow, 

92-6 

827-  acres. 

Stock. — 51  horses,  1 foal,  8 bulls,  126  cows,  127 
heifers  and  calves,  141  sheep,  133  pigs ; or  a total  of 
587  animals. 


[TablbJ-' 
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ReT'JRj; 


Practical  Work  carried  out  by  the  Pupils 


Number 

of 

Sebool- 

Division 

3. 

5, 

6,  i 7- 

8. 

9, 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Stables. 

1 

■ 

lioolamalion  of  Land, 

n 

o 

Covered  Drains, 

1= 

Drilling- 

Marling  the  Land. 

1 

1 

Carting  Manure. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1_J 

Junior, 

4- 

70i 

I- 

3- 

2- 

194 

27- 

- 

4 

m 

4 

li 

1 

Senior, 

3' 

3J 

20J 

2- 

5} 

64 

- 

- 

84 

2- 

24 

Junior, 

C4' 

Si 

2' 

30J 

- 

574 

34 

21- 

2- 

1 

Senior, 

2- 

2- 

- 

23} 

9} 

20- 

1 

494 

3- 

13- 

3- 

34 

Junior, 

20- 

22i 

r 

} 

1' 

54- 

22- 

14 

“■ 

2- 

3.  1 

Senior, 

2- 

14' 

I- 

8- 

4- 

T 

1- 

20- 

2- 

11- 

6- 

6- 

( 

Junior, 

26- 

43- 

25- 

2- 

5- 

5' 

8} 

36- 

i- 

M 

i 

Senior, 

fl- 

22- 

11- 

21 

4} 

n 

11} 

46- 

15- 

Junior, 

241G 

36'08 

1-5 

266 

1133 

083 

4-83 

2-33 

5-66 

10-3 

0-16 

033 

i 

Senior, 

0'5 

1-83 

7-83 

os 

43-17 

2-83 

14-5 

16-3 

7-83 

17-83 

1- 

266 

Junior, 

- 

V« 

24A 

244 

41 

164 

4 

i 

Senior, 

i 

20- 

It 

8} 

I- 

114 

11 

94 

2- 

ih 

! 

Junior, 

15' 

0- 

108 

0-5 

- 

1 

Senior, 

10- 

12- 

144 

2- 

- 

- 

- 

( 

Junior, 

1- 

24- 

- 

10' 

1- 

1' 

804 

- 

21i 

14- 

- 

n 

B.  1 

Senior, 

26- 

5- 

4' 

38- 

13- 

54 

91 

4 

6! 

9_J 

Junior, 

22- 

Wi 

21- 

24- 

45! 

51 

23- 

1 

Senior, 

I7J 

41 

101 

2- 

4} 

4 

41 

21 

21 

144 

7- 

4 

.0  f 

Junior, 

32- 

39- 

- 

19- 

- 

144 

- 

Senior, 

5- 

1 

i 

- 

34 

- 

Junior, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

n.  1 

Senior, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Junior, 

J7-6 

60-5 

1-2 

- 

14-6 

15-4 

21-2 

0-4 

0-9 

17-8 

' ' 1 

Senior, 

07 

15-2 

1-2 

2-5 

211 

5'6 

11-5 

n 

15- 

2- 

22 

10-3 

18 

33 

„ ( 

Junior, 

3J 

44- 

15- 

n- 

.8- 

- 

17- 

2- 

17- 

1 

i 

Senior. 

i 

4- 

- 

18- 

32- 

2- 

214 

14 

224 

- 

- 

14- 

14 

34 

Junior, 

U 

21i 

- 

- 

Si 

6f 

ft 

28ft 

- 

5- 

21r* 

2ft 

“ i 

Senior. 

i 

■A 

- 

- 

4i 

« 

13, V 

64 

184 

- 

4it 

lift 

34 

Junior, 

42' 

50- 

- 

- 

3- 

- 

20- 

28- 

- 

08 

20- 

- 

0-j 

15.  1 

Senior, 

2- 

4- 

- 

- 

9- 

1' 

17- 

1-5 

16- 

- 

3- 

15- 

1- 

2-5 

! 

Junior. 

36' 

28- 

- 

- 

104 

11- 

24- 

4- 

4- 

u- 

- 

Senior, 

- 

- 

6- 

2} 

44- 

2- 

25- 

54 

3- 

15- 

} 

•>.<;: 

3- 

wc 

221 

1- 

17-6 

0-3 

03 

1 

Senior, 

J-6 

- 

1-1 

4-4 

- 

13- 

0-2 

8-6 

02 

1-5 

127 

8-1 

23 

IS.  ! 

Junior, 

14- 

49' 

3i 

3- 

391 

- 

20- 

11} 

- 

1 

Senior, 

a 

52' 

31 

- 

12- 

I' 

10- 

124 

- 

2f 

44 

1| 

24 

Junior, 

5- 

42- 

20- 

10- 

14 

17- 

1- 

16- 

1- 

13- 

lo- 

- 

!■ 

m J 

Senior, 

25- 

16- 

4} 

19- 

2- 

15} 

14 

4- 

18- 

t 

2- 

f 

Junior, 

19^ 

37< 

9ft 

lift 

1? 

3- 

28ft 

ft 

ft 

».  j 

Senior, 

u 

i 

11 

13} 

3} 

lU 

12} 

3f 

44 

19§ 

41 

2ft 

«,  ( 

Junior, 

40'd 

63-8 

2-4 

22-5 

2'5 

10- 

- 

6- 

6-6 

IS 

88 

■ L 

Senior, 

0;9 

I- 

2-6 

23-3 

2'3 

4-1 

0-3 

10-7 

221 

88 

117 

18 

( 

Junior, 

46'7 

46'7 

15- 

2-4 

8-7 

- 

- 

6-2 

1 

Senior, 

15-2 

36-5 

5-7 

1-3 

3-4 

- 

- 

9o 

0-7 

U7_ 

Junior, 

Hi 

54i 

1 

24 

5} 

- 

44 

134 

55.  1 

Senior. 

2- 

3} 

14- 

10} 

24 

Ilf 

14 

4- 

_ 

3} 

- 

26!' 

6- 

13 

4 

S.nl„,  . . 

6- 

4 

m 

9} 

- 

27 

5Iil 

3S 

H 

Partiimlais  srs  trant'flg. 
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The  Theohetical  Subjects 

tang 

t to  the  Pupils,  and  expressec 

in  hours. 

{T/ie  na 

Ties  of  the  i-arioue  Schools  hane  been 

replaced  by 

numbers^ 

No.  Of 

Division. 

School. 

Swedish  Language. 

Writing. 

a 

•< 

15 

a 

Surveying,  Mensura- 

Soienee  and  Practice 
of  Agriculture. 

Natural  History. 

Management  of  Live 
Stock, 

Science  and  Practice 
of  Dairying, 

Forestry. 

Elementary  Agricul- 
tural Economy. 

1 

Total. 

1 

t.i 

Individual  Study. 

1 

f Junior, 

«■ 

.49- 

120' 

35- 

_ 

. 

53- 

. 

297- 

i.  Senior. 

40- 

a - 

46' 

16- 

132- 

60- 

136- 

124- 

144- 

3- 

27- 

21- 

11- 

149- 

909- 

- 

2 j 

22- 

62- 

128- 

- 

- 

. 110- 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

322- 

. 

~ 

— 

1 Senior, 

46' 

16' 

0I50- 

- 

L'120' 

162- 

104- 

148' 

22- 

7- 

68- 

852- 

- 

- 

^ ( Junior, 

40- 

NC 

113- 

21- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

262- 

- 

i Senior, 

42- 

- 

32- 

48- 

114- 

118- 

125- 

8- 

24- 

8- 

68- 

587- 

. 

. 

, [ 

24- 

69' 

172- 

44- 

16- 

69- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

394- 

~T~ 

( Senior. 

30- 

80' 

160- 

63- 

32- 

36- 

264- 

42- 

170- 

16- 

20' 

- 

- 

34- 

903- 

- 

6 f 

56- 

64- 

110- 

- 

128- 

34-5 

76' 

7- 

13- 

6'5 

4- 

- 

489- 

- 

- 

( Senior. 

64- 

10- 

132- 

■ - 

130- 

28-5 

80- 

7- 

13- 

6'5 

4- 

14- 

469- 

_ 

( Junior, 

36- 

44- 

- 

- 

- 

24- 

20- 

22- 

- 

146- 

1 Senior. 

62-S 

83- 

23- 

180- 

40- 

76- 

30 

100-6 

n- 

8- 

- 

- 

30- 

644- 

- 

f Junior, 
( Senior. 

j .r 

47- 

27- 

120- 

24- 

125- 

62- 

139- 

8' 

s- 

4- 

5- 

248- 

841- 

- 

- 

187- 

( Junior, 

- 

38- 

78- 

• - 

-105' 

- - 

46- 

- 

- 

- 

. - 

267- 

- 

1 Senior; 

21- 

76- 

62' 

•105- 

- 36- 

88- 

8- 

70- 

19- 

16- 

14- 

9- 

36- 

550- 

- 

36- 

47- 

83- 

- 

- 

103- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

269- 

- 

- 

1 Senior, 

64-5 

- 

68- 

-50- 

37-5 

54- 

158'5 

03- 

112- 

10- 

20-5 

- 

- 

71-5 

709-5 

- 

- 

( Junior, 

30- 

27' 

57- 

- 

- 

- 

22' 

42- 

cl8- 

6- 

- 

2j2- 

8 

“T 

( Senior, 

44- 

106- 

176- 

77' 

dl50- 

el37- 

35- 

12- 

8' 

- 

71- 

912- 

61- 

- 

1 lunior. 

■ 

■ 

• 

12  [ 

34- 

2!' 

61- 

33- 

IIS- 

. 

4- 

— 

— 

266- 

5- 

(,  Senior, 

18-5 

- 

68-5 

535 

105-5 

38- 

177' 

•16- 

131- 

11' 

40- 

34- 

12- 

50' 

785- 

. 

- 

16.5 

1 Junior. 

77-5 

lo5' 

206- 

- 

66- 

21-5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

526- 

- 

38-5 

( Senior, 

4-5 

- 

88-5 

77-5 

100- 

18', 

. 132-5 

24- 

112-6 

10- 

22'5 

18-5 

- 

38-6 

647- 

- 

38-5 

( Junior, 

44- 

69- 

65- 

22- 

■ - 

42- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

232- 

- 

- 

i Senior, 

44- 

38- 

106- 

52- 

. 78- 

48: 

93- 

44- 

126- 

-17- 

23" 

11-  • 

8- 

60- 

748- 

•- 

- 

^ f Junior, 

38- 

805 

96- 

- 

-- 

- 

90' 

u®- 

46- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

459-5 

- 

- 

( Senior. 

38- 

- 

ir 

39- 

128' 

50- 

92- 

111-5 

124-5 

3-5 

3- 

- 

92- 

758-5 

- 

( Junior, 

16 

t Senior, 

1 

87' 

236- 

74- 

- 

.,.■5 

61- 

</m 

^■5 

6- 

38- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

( Junior, 

45-5 

59'6 

146-5 

20-5 

27- 

- 

3'5 

33-5 

27-5 

- 

- 

I-  - 

8- 

335 

405- 

- 

51- 

1 Senior. 

20-5 

- 

66-5 

18-5 

7- 

34'6 

1055 

lOGo 

5-6 

7- 

8- 

8' 

43-5 

421- 

- 

189- 

^ ( Junior, 

27- 

39' 

96- 

17- 

- 

91- 

44- 

36- 

- 

17- 

14- 

5- 

7- 

393- 

- 

1 Senior, 

73- 

HZ' 

100- 

67 

48- 

45' 

131- 

59' 

35- 

14- 

16- 

25- 

705- 

- 

( Junior, 

6 

86- 

- 

16- 

50- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

219- 

. 

18- 

i Senior, 

3C 

1I6'5 

67-5 

- 

126' 

Uo-o 

35- 

II 

•5 

25' 

16-5 

21- 

00- 

754-5 

- 

77-5 

{ Junior, 

20  t 

I Senior. 

'■  102- 

70- 

200- 

- 

146- 

74- 

100- 

12- 

ir 

44- 

46- 

817- 

- 

- 

- 

( Junior, 

41' 

80- 

109- 

- 

64- 

26- 

42- 

13- 

9- 

4- 

10- 

398- 

- 

850- 

1 Senior; 

42' 

- 

68- 

58- 

- 

126- 

26- 

84- 

17- 

11- 

6- 

10- 

34- 

482- 

- 

408- 

- 

j Junior, 

1 188- 

- 

■240- 

19- 

m- 

- 

148- 

290- 

112- 

12- 

18- 

- 

- 

75-5 

1383-0 

- 

162- 

- 

( Junior, 

88-5 

105- 

165- 

- 

81- 

~ 

— 

— 

43£15 

— 

1 Senior, 

58-5 

- 

102- 

55-5 

- 

I38-0 

- 

125- 

20' 

17-5 

5- 

- 

36-5 

oo7-5 

- 

- 

- 

1 Junior, 

94; 

90- 

177- 

- 

- 

- 

69' 

- 

- 

. 

. 

430- 

. 

. 

. 

1 Senior, 

76- 

10- 

169- 

49- 

■ 

■ 

92- 

72- 

SI- 

- 

- 

52- 

576- 

- 

- 

- 

» f . Voluntary  15  hours  in  copying-  5- Calculation  of  solids,  &o.,  included,  c.  Including  drawing 

(f.  Including  8 hours  of  growth  oultnre.  e.  Including  veterinary  soienee.  / Particulars  are  wanting,  a.  Including  15',i  hours 

of  yetf'finary  science.  h.  One  side  per  week.  1.  Including  linear  drawing.  }.  Including  geoaiulry. 

«.  Including  37  hours  to  medicine  and  shoeing. 
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XXXIX. 

Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Brother  Gogaktt,  Instructor  in  Woodwork,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 
Ltsmore. 


Manual  Instruction  in  Wood  in  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Lismore. 
Some  Extracts  from  Course. 


“The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  and 
corresponds  with  the  5th,  6tfa,  and  IthDrawing  Stand- 
ards, South  Kensington.  It  comprises  a series  of  56 
exercises,  the  more  difficult  of  which  constitute  what 
are  known  as  the  Lessons.  It  is  a carefully  graduated 
one,  the  Lessons,  as  arule,  being  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  difficulty.  Each  involves  a recapitulation  of 
much  of  the  previous  work,  together  with  the  intro- 
duction of  something  novel  and  interesting.  (See 
Column,  ‘New  Ex.’}” 

“ The  models  are  little  more  than  applications  of 
the  lessons  already  learned,  no  new  exercises  being  in- 
troduced but  such  as  are  exceedingly  simple,  and 
which,  consequently,  need  no  preliminary  practice.” 

“ A great  variety  of  alternative  models  have  been 
provided,  which  may  be  allotted  according  to  the 
aptitude  aud  progress  of  the  pupil.” 

“ It  may  be  asked  why  we  have  not  adopted  the 
Swedish  Sloyd,  instead  of  striking  out  the  present 
course  of  Woodwork.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
tools  employed  in  Swedish  Sloyd  seem  decidedly  dan- 
gerous, particularly  for  those  who  may  be  lively  and 
thoughtless.  As  examples  of  such  tools  may  be  men- 
tioned the  axe,  adze,  draw-knife,  and  Sloyd  knife. 


Again,  the  method  followed  in  Sloyd  of  requiring  a 
boy  to  construct  a model,  involving  perhaps  a very 
difficult  exercise  in  which  he  has  got  no  previous  prac- 
tice, seems  somewhat  unreasonable.  Is  it  not  much 
more  natural  to  teach  him  the  exercise  first,  and  get 
him  afterwards  to  make  the  model  as  an  application 
of  what  he  has  learned  1 But  the  strongest  objection 
to  Swedish  Sloyd  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
models  do  not,  as  a rule,  afford  opportunities  for  good 
drawing  lessons,  yet  this  is,  undoubtedly,  an  essential 
feature  of  a suitable  course,  and  is  what  chiefly  re- 
commends it  as  an  instrument  of  education.” 

“ In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated,  that  as  none  of 
the  many  courses  already  existing  seemed  fully  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case — some  not  being 
sufficiently  well  graded,  and  others  rather  verging  on 
the  technical — the  following,  which  is  a composite  one, 
has  been  arranged  with  that  object.  It  is  hoped  that 
on  examination  it  may  be  considered  at  once  definite, 
elastic,  and  interesting,  and  also  as  calculated,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  educative  action,  to  import  into  the 
schoolroom’s  rather  monotonous  round  of  literary 
work,  an  energy  and  a cheerfulness  which  must  tell 
most  beneficially.” 


Course. 

Note. — The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  <fcc.,  in  last  column  of  “Course,”  refer  to  Exercises  given  on  page  12. 

Also  the  contractions,  Bar.,  Pears.,  C.S.Y.,  Jud.,  and  H.  of  S.  mean  respectfully  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Barter,  Pearson,  C.  S.  Young,  Judd,  and  Handbook  of  Sloyd. 


First  Tear — Standard  V. 


Numter  of 
Lesson  or 
Model 

Name  of  Lesson  or  Model 

New  Ei. 

1st  Lesson,  . 

Sawing — How  to  hold  and  use  the  saw,  ...... 

(a.) 

Sawing  to  a line  along  the  grain,  ...... 

Across  the  grain ; and 

Obliquely, 

(i-) 

Use  of  2-foot  rule — Its  divisions  into  8ths,  16tbs,  &c.,  .... 

(c.) 

Sawing  strips  of  given  dimensions,  from  drawing  with  dimensions  marked, 

2nd  Lesson,  . 

How  to  hold  aud  use  the  plane, 

(«■) 

To  take  the  plane  asunder  and  put  it  together  again,  .... 

To  edge  the  plane  iron — Meaning  of  grinding  angle,  and  honed  angle, 

(5.) 

4 

(«.) 

To  plane  up  small  surfaces  of,  say,  3 inches  in  width,  and  a foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  test  by  means  of  the  eye,  straight  edge,  edge  of  try  square,  and  winding 

strips, 

5- 

(d.) 

The  use  of  tiy  square — To  plane  up  two  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Meaning  of  face  mark  and  edge  mark,  ...... 

6 

(e.) 

Practice  in  gauging,  ........ 

7 

(/) 

To  “true  up  ” a piece  of  wood  on  all  four  sides,  and  plane  down  strips  to  given 

thickness, 

8; 

To  plane  to  a prismatic  form — octagonal  or  hexagonal,  .... 

9' 

3rd  Lesson,  . 

Chiselling — How  to  hold  and  use  the  chisel,  ..... 

(a.) 

How  to  sharpen  a chisel.  • 

10' 

(6.) 

Horizontal  paring,  and  use  of  tenon  saw,  ..... 

11,  12 

(c.) 

Vertical  paring,  ......... 

Model  I., 

To  make  a cylindrical  rule  (Bears.  iV.),  . . . . 

14, 15, 
16,  17 

4th  Lesson,  . 

Housing  (C.S.Y.  40), 

18 

Model  II.,  . 

A small  bracket — Housing  (Bar.  178), 

19,  20,  21, 
22, 23,  24 

5th  Lesson,  . 

Tongueing  and  grooving  (C.S.Y.  43), 

25 

Modal  III..  . 

A small  box — 'Tongueing,  &c.,  6 inches  by  4 inches  by  3^  inches  (Bar.,  28«), 

f 26,  27, 

but  modified,  bot.,  J inch.  See  sketch,  ..... 

1 28,29 

Q 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A.  First  Year — continued. — Alternative  Models. 

Straight  edge  (Pears.  XII.) 

Knife  hoard  (Pears.  XII.) 

Rack  for  button  hooks — Parquetry  (Bar.  185). 

Tooth  brush  rack — Housing  (Bar.  165). 

“T”  square  (Pears.  XI.) 

Soap  box — Housing  (Bar.  173). 

Envelope  case — Housing  (Bar.  181).  _ zo  « 

Box Grooved  and  tongued,  inches  by  6|  inches  by  inches  (C.  S.  Y.  44), 

Elliptical  mat — Plain  jointing  (Bar.  195). 

Letter  rack  (o),  12|-  inches  by  3 inches  (Bar.  203). 

Bootjack,  1 foot  by  4 inches  (Pears.  XIV.) 

Letter  rack  (&),  16  inches  by  4 inches  (Bar.  206). 

School  pen  tiay — Housing  (Bar.  249). 

Flower  pot  stand,  14  inches  by  4|-  inches  (Pears.  XXXI.) 

Bench  hook,  9 inches  by  3 inches  (Pears.  XIV.) 

Plumb-line  board,  15  inches  by  2^  inches  by  | inch  (Pears.  XIII.) 

Boys’  marble  board,  1 foot  by  2^  inches  (Pears.  XIV.) 


Second  Year. — Standard  VI. 


Number  of 
Lesson  or 
Model. 

Name  of  Lesson  or  Model. 

New  Ex. 

Halving — Simple  and  half-lap  (Jud.  13  and  17),  .... 

30 

Model  frame — Half-lap  (C.  S.  t.  02),  ...••• 

7th  Lesson,  . 

Half-lap  dovetail  (Jud.  19),  . 

Towel  roller,  24  inches  by  8f  inches  (Bar.  238),  . . . • • 

Open  mortise  and  tenon  (C.  S.  Y.  56), 

35 

Angle  bridle  (Jud.  25), 

Model  VI,  . 

A lamp  or  vase  stand — Parquetry  (Bar.  220),  ..... 

Single  mortise  and  tenon  (Jud.  31),  . 

40 

Model  VII.,  . 

A mirror  Hame,  11}  inches  by  y}  inches  (Bar.  258),  , . . . 

41,  43,  43 

Alternative  Models. 

Nail  or  school  pen  tray — Half-lap  (Pears,  simplefied). 

Newspaper  rack— Half-lap  and  dovetail  halving,  12  inches  by  6 inches  (Bar.  242). 
Bracket — Housing  and  stop  sawing,  6J  inches  by  5|- inches  (Bar.  223). 

Drawing  board — Boring  and  dowelling  (C.  S.  Y.  83,  larger). 

Picture  frame — Open  mortise  and  tenon  (Bar.  272). 

Inlaid  handled  tray,  11}  inches  by  6}  inches  (Bar.  266). 

Inkstand — Chamfering  and  mortising  (Pears.  XII.) 

Triangular  framing — Carrying  shelves  (Bar.  265  mod.) 

Try  square — Bridle  joint  (Pears.  XI.) 

Flower  pot  stand — Half  lap  (Pears.  XXVIII). 

Solids,  viz.  : — Cube,  octagond  prism,  cylindrical  and  square  pyr.  (C.S.Y.  82). 

Windlass — Simple  mortise  and  open  mortise,  10  inches  by  8|  inches  (Pears.  XXV.) 
Small  wall  bracket — Stop  dovetail,  1 foot  by  8 inches  (C.S.Y.  78). 

Compound  lever — Simple  mortise  and  tenon,  14|  inches  by  12}  inches  (Pears,  XXIV.) 
Levelling  rule,  simple  mortise,  1 foot  by  10}  inches  (Pears.  XX.) 


Third  Year. — Standard  VII. 


Number  of 
Lesson  or 
Model. 

Name  of  Lesson  or  Model, 

New  Ex. 

11th  Lesson,^. 

(a)  Gouging  (Pears. — modified), 

44 

(6)  Stop-chamfering  (Pears.  VII.),  ...... 

Inkstand  (Bar.  301),  ....  .... 

Hfl.uTinhed  mortise  and  tenon  (Jud.  33),  ...... 

Model  IX.,  . 

Model  of  gate,  8 inches  hv  8 inches  by  1}  inches  (C.S.Y.  67),  . 

48 

Simple  dovetailing  (C.S.Y.  70),  ...... 

Small  box — Cov.  lock  and  hinge  (Bar.  317),  . . . . . 

14th  Lesson,  . 

Mitreing  (Bar.  272), 

Model  XII., . 

Standing  picture  frame  (Bar.  275),  . . 

Irfip  dovetailing  (C.S.Y.  86),  ....... 

Model  XII., . 

Parquetry  tray  (Bar.  322,  modifying  lap  substituted),  .... 
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Thied  Year — continued. — Alternative  Models.  appendix  a. 

XZIIS. 

A Trussed  bracket,  8 inches  by  1 foot  (Pears.  XXX.,  simple  dovetailing). 

Model  of  single  panel  door — haunched  (Pears.  XXXIII.) 

Parquetry  mat.,  8^^  inches  by  inches  (Bar.  282). 

Pen  tray — Gouging  (Pears.  XXYII.) 

Inkstand — Gouging  and  stop  cham.  (C.S.Y.  7i), 

Book  rack,  lap  dovetail  (C.S.Y.  89). 

Pen  rest — Gouging,  8 inches  by  3^  inches  (C.S.Y.  59). 

Model  of  gate,  haunched,  &c.,  cham.  1 foot  by  2J  inches  by  11  inches  (Pears.) 

Footstool — haunched,  tfec.  (Bar.  303). 

Hanging  box  (salt  box),  common  dovetail  (Bar.  321). 

Hanging  bracket — stop  cham.  (Bar.  295),  4^  inches  by  6|  inches. 

Book  rack — Lap  dovetail,  14  inches  by  inches  (Bar.  326), 

Compound  lever — Simple  mortise  and  tenon  (Pears.  XXIV.) 

Hanging  bracket — Stop  cham.,  4^  inches  by  inches  (Bar.  295). 

A Framed  bracket  shelf,  10^  inches  by  il|  inches  (Bar.  306). 


Exercises  Comprised  in  Course  op  Manual  Instruction. — Seepages  121,  122,  columns,  “New  Ex." 


Object, 


Method. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


Long  sawing,  . 
Cross-sawing,  . 

Oblique  sawing, 
Edging  plane  iron, 
Planing  up,  , 
Squaring, 

Gauging, 

Trueing  up,  . 

Bevelled-edge  planing, 

To  sharpen  chisel, 

Use  of  tenon-saw. 

Horizontal  paring, 
Vertical  paring, 
Modelling  with  spoke- 
shave. 

End  squaring. 

Wood  filing,  . 

Use  of  glass-paper. 
Housing, 

Setting  out,  , 

Boring  with  brace  and 
bit. 

Boring — Brad-awl, 
Nailing, 

Punching, 

Screwing, 

Tongueing  it  grooving. 
Glueing, 

Boring  with  gimlet,  . 
Smoothing  up, 

Plain  jointing, 
Halving, 

Scraping, 

Half  lap  dovetailing,  . 
Bow  sawing,  . 
Modelling  with  plane, 
Open  mortise  and  te- 
noning. 

Angle  bridling, 

Square  shooting, 

Blocking, 

Parquetry, 

Single  mortise  and  te- 
noning. 

Wedging, 

Rebating, 


To  rip  up  a piece  of  wood  lengthwise, 

To  saw  off  a piece  of  wood  at  right  angles  to  fibres, 

To  saw  off  a piece  of  wood  obliquely  to  the  fibres. 
Sharpening  the  plane  iron  on  offstone,  itc., 

To  produce  a true  surface,  . . . • 

To  prove  whether  two  plane  surfaces  in  a piece  of  wood 
are  at  right  angles,  • . . . . 

To  produce  parallel  lines  at  a given  distance  from  edge 
of  work, 

Making  adjacent  surfaces  level  and  at  right  angles  on  all 
four  sides  of  a piece  of  wood,  .... 
To  produce  a plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  two  other 
plane  surfaces,  ...••• 
Sharpening  chisel  on  grindstone  and  oilstone, 

To  saw  carefully  where  no  other  saw  can  so  advantage- 
ously be  used, 

To  pare  surfaces  level  with  chisel, 

To  cut  down  a smooth  surface,  .... 
To  dress  up  rounded  surfaces,  .... 

To  smooth  up  the  surfaces  of  end  pieces  across  the  fibres, 
To  dress  up  rough  surfaces,  .... 
For  finishing  off  surfaces— especially  curved, 

To  divide  boxes,  <fec.,  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood, 

To  set  out  divisions  in  the  work, 

To  make  a hole  of  large  or  small  diameter. 

To  produce  small  holes  in  wood,  .... 
To  fasten  pieces  of  wood  together  with  nails. 

To  sink  a nail-head  below  surface  of  wood, 

To  fasten  two  pieces  of  wood  by  means  of  screws. 
Jointing  by  formation  of  the  parts  of  the  joint,  . 

To  fix  pieces  of  wood  together  by  means  of  glue, 

To  make  holes  for  easier  insertion  of  screws, 

To  dress  with  smootliing  plane,  . •_  • • 

To  plane  pieces  of  wood  intended  to  be  joined  by  glueing. 
To  joint  two  pieces  of  wood  together  by  cutting  half  the 
depth  of  the  wood  away  from  each, 

To  finish  up  surfaces,  . ■ • _ _ • 

Jointing  by  formation  of  the  parts  of  the  joint,  . 

For  cutting  sharp  curves,  .... 

To  produce  rounded  surfaces  with  plane  , 

Jointing  by  formation  of  tbe  parts  of  the  joint,  . 

Jointing  by  means  of  the  angle  bridling, 

To  plane  a narrow  piece  of  wood  across  the  grain  by 
means  of  shooting  board,  . . • • 

To  strengthen  by  means  of  blocks, 

To  inlay  with  wood  of  dilierent  colours,  . 

To  join  by  means  of  mortise  and  tenon,  . 

To  give  a joint  strength  under  pulling  strains. 

To  make  a rebate  or  groove,  . • • • 


C.  S.  Y.  27. 
C.  S.  Y.  27. 
C.  S.  Y.  27. 
C.  S.Y.  21. 
Bar.  154. 

Bar.  157. 

C.  S.  Y.  32. 


Bar.  160. 

0.  S.  Y.  21. 


Bar.  146. 

Bar.  147. 

Bar.  163. 

H,  of  S.  139. 

H.  ofS.  140. 

H.  of  S.  132. 

H.  of  S.  107. 

C.  S.  Y.  40. 

H.  of  S.  152. 

H.  of  S.  132. 

Bar.  176. 

H.  of  S.  144. 

H.  of  S.  124. 

C.  S.  Y.  43- 
C.  S.  y.  17. 

H.  of  S.  141. 

H.  of  S.  147. 

Jud.  16. 

H.  of  S.  137;. 
Jud.  (pt.  1),  18; 
Bar.  200. 

Bar.  238. 

C.  S.  Y.  55. 

Jud.  (1)  24. 

H.  of  S.  151. 

H.  of  S.  169. 
Bar.  220. 

Jud.  (1),  30. 

Bar.  256. 

Bar.  258. 


Q 2 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Exercises  Comprised  in  Course  of  Manual  Instruction. — continued. 


No. 

Niune. 

Object. 

Method. 

43 

Glueing  with  aid  of 
handscrew. 

To  glue  together  with  the  aid  of  handscrew  or  sash  cramp, 

H.  of  S.  154. 

44 

Gouging, 

Stop  chamfering, 

To  produce  narrow  concave  depressions,  . 

H.  of  S.  156. 

45 

Chamfer  stopped  with  inclined  plane, 

Bar.  294. 

46 

Use  of  thumb-gauge,  . 

Contrivance  to  insure  the  coincidence  of  comers  in  chamfer, 

Bar.  160. 

47 

Haunched  mortice  and 
tenon. 

To  joint  by  means  of  haunched  mortise  and  tenon, 

Jud.  (1)  32. 

48 

Pinning, 

Fastening  pieces  of  framework,  .... 

C.  S.  T.  17. 

49 

Simple  doTetailing, 

To  joint  liy  means  of  simple  dovetaUing,  . 

Jud.  (2). 

50 

Use  of  compass  saw,  . 

For  cutting  in  curves,  ..... 

— 

51 

Hinge  sinking, 

To  fix  on  a hinge,  ..... 

H.  of  S.  160. 

52 

Lockfitting. 

To  fix  on  a lock,  ...... 

H.  of  S.  160. 

53 

Mitre  jointing, 

To  make  end  joint  with  two  pieces  of  wood  at  angle  45*', 

Bar.  272. 

54 

Counter-sinking, 

To  make  the  head  of  a screw  level  with  surface,  . 

Joyce,  H.  Cr.  12. 

55 

Lap  dovetailing, 

To  joint  by  means  of  lap-dovetail. 

Jud.  (2)  22. 

56 

Dovetail  clamping, 

To  insert  a clamp  in  a piece  of  wood  to  prevent  warping. 

Bar.  281. 

Wood  Recommended  fob  Use  in  Course. 


Lessons, — Yellow  Pine,  or  Best  White  Deal. 


Model  1, 

Yellow  deal. 

» 2, 

Yellow  deal. 

» 3, 

Weymouth  pine  or  yellow  deal. 

„ 4, 

Yellow  pine. 

» 5, 

Yellow  pine. 

„ 6, 

Mahogany  and  sycamore,  or  walnut  and  basswood. 

7, 

Yellow  deal  or  basswood. 

8, 

Yellow  deal,  basswood  or  pine. 

» 9, 

Red  deal. 

„ 10, 

Yellow  deal  or  basswood. 

„ 11, 

Walnut  or  mahogany,  sycamore  and  yellow  deal. 

» 12, 

Yellow  deal,  walnut,  mahogany,  sycamore,  ash,  and  basswood. 

XL. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Dalton,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


A Syllabus  op  Class-Progeammes  in  Elementary  Science  suited  to  Irish  National  Schools. 


Oouise. 

General  TiUe- 

Snited 

Class. 

Examination  to  consist  of 

Notes  as  to  Teaching,  Ac. 

The  Plants  of  the  Field : 

HI. 

Description,  from  the  actnal  specimen, 
of  the  stem,  leaf,  and  indorescence  of 
thirty  plants  (including  some  grasses) 
chosen  by  icacher,  and  of  three  fami- 
liar plants  selected  by  Examiner. 

The  method  recommended  in  Miss  Tonman's  First 
Book  of  Botany  is,  I consider,  the  most  suitable  for 
this  course.  The  terminology,  however,  might  be 
made  simpler  and  less  teohnicaL  Verbal  descrip- 
tions mainly,  and  occasionally  written  descriptions 
in  tabular  form,  to  be  practised.  The  plants  snonld 
be  taken  as  they  come  to  hand,  day  by  day. 
beginning  with  the  first  found  outside  the  school 
dour,  and  not  selected  by  design. 

B. 

The  Plants  of  the  Field,  and 
the  Soil  on  which  the; 

iIV. 

(a)  Description,  from  actnal  specimen, 
of  the  floral  organs  of  thirty  plants 
selected  by  Teacher,  and  of  three 
familiar  plants  selected  by  Examiner. 

(i)  To  distinguish  and  explain  the 
characteristics  of  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties of  the  foUowiag  rocks,  viz. 
sandstone,  slate  or  sh^e,  limestone  or 
chalk,  coal  or  cnhn,  and  to  test  a piece 
of  soil  for  sand,  clay,  lime, or  vegetable 

(u)  Here,  also,  the  pupils  should  be  acocstomed  to 
pick  upandsiamineevery  plant  they  find.  Written 
descriptions  should  be  more  frequent,  and  the  nar- 
rative, as  well  as  the  tabular,  form  should  he  used. 

(t)  Representative  sets  of  rocks  and  packages  of  soil 
(in  small  boxes)  should  be  kept  in  school,  and  the 
pupils  should  bring  specimens  from  their  own 
' neighbourhood  for  compariaon  and  examination. 
Mechanical  tests  of  soils  (such  as  weighing. washing, 
dissolving,  absorbing,  burning),  would  sumac — witli 
an  acid  test,  of  course,  for  lime, 

In  A or  B the  plant  forms  may  be  used  for  drawing 
lessona  and  if  cut  out  in  cardboard,  or  embroidered 
on  felt,  would  serve  as  exercises  in  manual  training 
classes  also. 
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A StLLABUS  OF  Class-Pkogrammes  in  Elementary  Science  suited  to  Irish  National  Schools — continued. 


Course. 

General  Title. 

Suited 

Esamination  to  consist  of 

Notes  as  to  Teaching,  &c, 

C. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Nature ; 
the  chief  Classes  of  Min- 
erals, Plants,  and  Animals. 

V>. 

(а)  To  distinguish  and  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  chief  varieties 
of  igneous,  metamorphic  or  sedi- 
mentary rocTts,  and  of  the  more  com- 
mon minerals  found  in  them. 

(Twenty  specimens  of  rooks  and  ten  of 
minerals  to  he  prepared). 

(б)  To  refer,  giving  the  reasons,  to 
their  natural  orders  any  twenty  of 
the  plants  included  in  courses  A and  B. 

(c)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  distino- 
tioDS  of  the  leading  classes  of  the 
vertebrate  sub-kingdom  of  animals, 
and  to  refer  to  its  class,  giving  reasons, 
any  twenty  animals  of  the  locality. 

(а)  A ease  of  type  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals 
(about  100  pieces)  should  be  kept,  and  the  pupils 
should  bring  all  the  kinds  they  coiild  find  in 
quarries,  outtings.  river  banks,  and  sea  shores,  for 
comparison  and  identification. 

(б)  A botanical  plot,  on  the  plan  desoiibedin  Hooker’s 
Primer  of  Botany,  would  be  a great  educational 
help  in  this  part  of  the  course. 

(c)  Diagrams  and  models  must  largely  take  the  place 
of  living  examples  in  the  case  of  animals.  A teacher 
who  knew  his  business,  however,  could  often  find 
materials  for  dissections  and  for  showing  strnotural 
differences,  if  only  in  the  offal  of  the  nearest 
butcher’s  shop. 

When  studying  minerals,  the  pupils  should  be  made 
to  drawthe  simpler  crystal  forms,  and  then  prepare 
models  of  them  with  cardboard,  wire,  and  wood. 

D. 

The  Laws  of  Nature  ; 
(I>  Energy. 

V». 

Forty  experiments  illustrative  of  the 
leading  principles  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  chief  forms  of  physical  energy 
(motion,  heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemical  actionl,  and  their 
1 relations ; the  experiments  to  be  divi- 
, ded  into  flvo  well-doflned  groups, 
1 those  of  each  group  being  scientifi- 
cally related. 

i 

The  teacher  should  take  well-marked  points  of  out- 
look, and  survey  accurately  the  ground  about  these. 
Thus,  several  instructive  experiments  could  he 
grouped  around  convection,  or  the  slcam  ennine.  or 
electrolysis  of  mater,  or  eleilromagnetism  (taking  the 
movements  of  a magnetic  needle  in  an  electrical 
field),  (jlcar  understanding  of  terms,  modes  of 
measurement.  &c-.  should  he  insisted  on.  The  im- 
portant. thing  would  be  to  give  the  pupils,  by 
practical  work,  a grasp  of  the  great  generalisations, 
of  energy  and  of  some  of  its  transformations.  Most 
of  the  apparatus  and  models  required  could  be  made 
from  drawings  in  the  manual  training  class. 

E. 

The  Laws  of  Nature ; 

(S'  Matter— its  visible 
forms,  and  its  constitution. 

VI‘.  ' 

(а)  Twenty  experiments  exemplifying 
the  relations  of  the  visible  forms  of 
matter,  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and 
their  behaviour  under  the  action  of 
familiar  forces. 

(б)  Twenty  experiments  illustrative 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  by 
chemical  analysis  and  synthesis 
(showing  elements  and  compounds) 
ns  applied  to  water,  air.  the  com- 
moner acids,  bases,  salts,  and  the 
more  familiar  minerals  and  rocks. 
The  experiments  to  form  scientifically 
related  groups,  as  in  Course  D. 

(a)  The  fields  for  experimental  work  should  be  chosen 
aOout  leading  landmarks,  such  as  the  relations  of 
force  and  resistance  in  the  mechanical  powera  the 
laws  of  (ailing  bodies,  Ac.  (in  Mechanics),  and  the 
principles  of  FascEd,  Arohimedes,  Torricelli,  and 
Boyle  (in  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics). 
lb)  This  course  might  be  made  aeontinuation  of  C (a) 
by  treating  of  a few 

oxides,  such  as  quartz,  bceTnatlte. 
chlorides,  „ rock  salt, 
sulphates.  „ gypsum, 
carbonates,  „ chalk, 
silientes,  „ feUpar,  mica,  Ac. ; 
or  a group  of  experiments  might  very  usefully  be 
devoted  to  artificial  manures.  As  a preliminary, 
however,  the  preparation,  properties,  and  tests  of 
the  chief  inorganic  elements  should  be  worked  out. 

Recourse  could  again  be  bad  to  the  Manual  Class  for 
apparatus  made  of  wood,  wire,  glass,  and  sheet 
metah 

The  Laws  of  Nature : 
(3)  Life- 

TI-, 

(а)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  life- 
history  of  plants,  as  manifested  in 
their  modes  of  nutrition,  growth,  re- 
production, and  diffusion. 

(б)  A general  knowledge  of  (1)  the 
agencies  for  sustaining  animal  life 

Foods— their  constituents,  uses, 
&c. ; and 

The  air— its  composition,  fane- 
and  also  of  (2)  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  respiratory  and 
nutritive  organs  of  mammals. 

The  pupils  to  exhibit  carefully  pre- 
pared notes  ott'^n^  experiments  or 

on  plant  or  animal  life,  on  food  tests 
or  atmospheric  measurements,  and  to 
give  demonstrations  of  same  by  the 
aid  of  blackboard  and  suitable  ap- 

Book-work  would  have  to  he  more  relied  on  here 
thaninany  of  the  preceding  courses ; but  this  could 
done  harm,  as  the  pupils  have,  it  may  be  presumed, 
by  this  time  acquired  scientific  method. 

The  studies  of  plant  life  might  have  reference  to 
garden  vegetables.  The  analysis  of  foods  could  be 
extended  into  the  elementary  chemistry  (organic) 
of  the  starches,  fats,  or  albuminoids.  In  treating  of 
the  air,  weather  charts  could  be  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer. 
An  outline  of  phvsiology  could  be  taken  as  part  of 
tbe  course  ; or.  if  the  school  were  near  the  sea,  the 
forms  and  habits  of  marine  and  littoral  fauna  could 
be  substituted. 

Explanatort  Remarks. 


In  submitting  the  attached  programme,  it  may  be 
deah-able  that  I should  give  some  explanation  of  the 
lines  on  which  it  is  drawn  up.  When  I recommended, 
two  years  since,  the  introduction  of  elementary  science 
into  our  schools,  I wrote  (in  substance) : — that  the 
subjects  should  be  approached  from  the  side  of  the 
known  and  familiar,  that  they  should  dwell  on 
broad  principles  rather  than  on  minute  details,  that 
their  relations  and  unity  of  plan  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  that  they  should  address  them- 
selves more  to  the  inculcation  of  scientific  method 
than  to  the  conveyance  of  prepared  information.  I 


have  for  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  scientific  instruction  in  schools,  and  have  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  under  the  conditions  here  set 
forth,  such  instruction  can  be  usefully  given.  The 
form  and  the  contents  of  the  programme  which  I now 
submit  have  been  determined  by  these  principles.  My 
object  is  that  our  pupils  shall  be  introduced  to  the 
leading  facts  and  laws  of  nature  by  their  own  actual 
observations  and  investigations,  acting  under  such 
skilled  guidance  as  we  can  command. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  programme  I have  en- 
deavoured to  follow  the  laws  of  mental  development. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


I begin  with  a systematic  training  of  the  observing 
faculty ; and  for  that  purpose  the  study  of  plant-forms 
is  far  and  away  the  best  instrument  that  can  be  de- 
vised. The  materials,  in  endless  abundance  and 
variety,  are  accessible  to  all ; they  cost  nothing ; the 
moment  we  go  outside  the  door  we  have  only  to  stoop 
down  and  pick  them  up.  I apply,  then,  the  same 
method  to  such  common  things  as  stones  and  soils. 
The  next  step  to  observation  in  the  logical  sequence 
is  classification  (or  orderly  arrangement),  and  for  this 
I make  provision  in  the  Vh  Class.  The  teacher  who 
works  through  the  course  conscientiously  up  to  this 
point  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  his  pupils  in  pos- 
session of  the  grammar  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a 
love  of  natui-al  knowledge  which  will  doubtless  last 
many  of  them  all  their  lives.  I need  not  say  more  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  seemingly  commonplace 
objects  which  I choose  to  the  collections  of  artificial 
objects  usually  found  in  schools. 

When  the  field  of  nature  has  been  mapped  out  by 
the  examination  of  its  finished,  concrete  forms,  the 
pupOs  go  on  to  search  into  its  wonderful  modes  of 
operation,  or  laws.  This  branch  of  the  subject  I have 
aiTanged  under  the  three  lai-ge  conceptions — energy, 
matter,  and  life.  I place  energy  first,  because  the 
phenomena  whereby  it  manifests  itself  are,  I think, 
more  familiar,  more  interesting,  and  more  easily  ap- 
prehended than  those  of  matter,  and  certainly  more  so 
than  those  of  life.  The  mental  process  of  abstraction 
is  more  needed  when  we  come  to  matter,  e.g.,  in  the 
ideas  of  force,  atoms,  molecules,  etc.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, pei-sons  more  competent  than  I am  to  judge  may 
think  that  matter  should  be  treated  before  energy  ; if 
so,  courses  D and  E could  be  interchanged. 

Higher  intellectual  powers  will  here  be  called  into 
play  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the  programme.  The 
investigation  of  physical  phenomena  is  a discipline  in 
close  and  patient  observation,  in  inventiveness  (or 
original  combination),  in  reasoning  (inductive  and 
deductive).  The  imagination,  too,  comes  largely  into 
use  in  dealing  with  matter  and  with  vital  functions. 
But  I need  not  insist  at  any  length  on  the  educational 
value  of  these  courses. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I have  discarded  the  conven- 
tional divisions  of  the  sciences.  I do  not  believe  that 
in  choosing  our  successive  fields  of  work  we  should  be 
much  influenced  by  the  stereotyped  scientific 
boundaries.  These  must  be  respected  in  the  more 
specialised  studies  of  higher  schools  and  colleges.  In 
Primary  Schools  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
particular  sciences,  as  with  methodised  scientific  in- 
struction applied  to  nature  study  as  a whole,  and  our 
best  plan  is,  by  ascending  the  higher  eminences,  to 
get  a comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  field.  The 
emotions  of  the  scholars,  their  feelings  of  admiration, 
their  sense  ofi  pleasurable  satisfaction  will,  in  this 
way,  come  more  freely  to  our  aid,  and  the  mental 
enlargement  and  general  educational  advancement  of 
the  scholars  will  be  better  promoted. 

Tried  by  the  foregoing  canons  the  programmes  in 
elementary  science  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
must,  I am  afraid,  for  the  most  part  be  pronounced 
defective.  For  the  same  reason  the  idea  of  a number 
of  alternative  courses,  on  the  plan  followed  in  the 
supplement  to  Schedule  II.  of  the  English  Code,  is 
to  ray  mind,  not  admissible.  I may  say,  too,  that  I, 
dislike  the  general  programme  in  elementary  science 


given  in  the  English  Code.  The  starting  point  is  not 
well  chosen,  and  the  order  of  development  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  educational.  The  pro^amme  is  not 
a main  highway  traversing  the  whole  field,  and  it  is. 
not  adapted  from  the  outset  to  purely  practical  work. 
It  is  no  doubt  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  venture 
on  criticism  of  a programme  which  actually  finds  a 
place  in  a great  system  of  public  education  ; but  the 
reference  to  a real  example  enables  me  more  efiectually 
to  emphasise  my  own  ideas  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  science  programmes  for 
school  children. 

The  object  of  alternative  courses  is,  I take  it,  to 
give  choice  and  scope  to  the  teaclier,  and  so  to  secure 
tliat  his  personal  will  and  taste  shall  be  enlisted  in  the 
service.  This  object  I seek  to  effect  in  another  way, 
Having  set  the  teacher  on  the  right  road,  and  shoMm 
him  the  stations  where  he  must  pause  as  he  goes 
along,  I allow  him  considerable  freedom  to  choose  the 
areas  around  these  stations  which  are  to  be  surveyed 
in  detail.  The  route  and  the  halting-places,  are,  I 
consider,  clearly  marked  out  on  the  very  face  of  the 
subject  for  him  and  for  me.  The  local  excursions  to 
be  made  from  each  of  the  leading  points  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  determined  by  the  teacher  himself. 

Not  having  come  across  any  recognised  programmes, 
of  which  I could  approve,  I have  had  really  to  work 
without  any  extraneous  help.  This,  however,  is. 
perliaps  not  so  much  to  be  regretted.  It  would  bean 
easy  matter  enough  to  spread  out  half  a dozen  pro- 
grammes on  a table,  and  by  an  electric  process  to  put 
a new  one  together  consisting  of  fragments  of  each ; 
but  a programme  so  constructed,  if  noticed  at  all,, 
could  only  mislead.  I have  certainly  no  desire  to 
court  approval  for  my  own  views  on  the  subject  of 
this  paper;  but  I may  claim  at  all  events  that  the  ideas, 
such  as  they  are,  w];ich  T have  endeavoured  to  em- 
body in  tlie  essay  now  presented,  have  been  thought 
out  long  ago,  and  not  made  up  for  any  special  occa- 
sion. 

I have  but  one  further  remaik  to  make.  My  aim 
is  educational,  not  utilitarian.  The  Primary  School 
is  not  the  place  for  training  mechanists,  electricians, 
or  geologists  any  more  than  it  is  the  place  for  making 
carpenters  or  plumbers.  Nevertheless,  tire  great 
utility  to  an  agricultural  community  of  a course  of 
training  such  as  I have  outlined  will,  I trust,  be  self- 
evident,  I think  I can  promise  that  a boy  who  has 
been  taken  practically  through  such  a course  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  contents  of  a text- 
book of  agriculture,  and  I see  no  other  means  of 
surmounting  the  preliminary  difficulties  which  beset 
scientific  agricultural  teaching.  Nay  more — we  hear 
much  from  time  to  time  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country ; but  how  few  of  our  people  are  able  to  form, 
a judgment  at  first  hand  as  to  what  these  resources 
are  and  what  they  are  not.  How  few  even  can  read 
understandingly  a useful  book  on  the  subject,  such  as- 
that  fine  old  classic.  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  “Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland.”  If  we  are  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country  we  would  surely  need  in  the 
first  place  to  make  ourselves  practically  familiar  with 
them.  Ought  the  schools  not  help  to  put  us  in  the 
way  of  doing  so  1 

John  P.  Dalton» 

Belfa.st,  24th  November,  1897. 
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XLI. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  P,  Dewar,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Memoeandum. — Results  Examinations  in  National  Schools. 


All  schools  to  be  divided  into  three  classes — A,  B, 
C — according  to  merit. 

Schools  in  Class  A— the  highest  class — to  be  ex- 
empted from  examination  for  results  for  three*  years. 
Similarly,  schools  in  Class  B,  the  next  class,  to  be 
exempted  for  three*  years ; and  schools  in  C,  the 
lowest  class,  to  be  examined  each  year. 

The  average  rate  per  pupil  of  results  fees  paid  to 
the  schools  in  Class  C could  be  found,  and  the  amount 
calculated  at  this  rate  for  all  pupils  in  all  schools  in 
Classes  A,  B,  and  C could  also  be  determined,  and 
this  amount  added  to  the  class  (fixed)  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  Henceforth  the  schools  in  Class  C would 
have  no  claim  for  results  fees,  and  the  yearly  exami- 
nation would  go  to  determine  if  the  schools  were  or 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  useful  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  any  grants  from  the  Board  of  National 
Education.  The  excess  of  the  sum  now  allocated  for 
results  fees  over  the  sum  calculated  as  above  and 
added  to  the  fixed  salaries  of  the  teachers,  should  be 
awarded  as  results  fees  to  schools  in  Classes  A and  B, 
the  former  class  receiving  an  apjireciably  higher 
grant  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  than  the  latter 
class. 

Schools  in  Class  C would  be  entitled  on  the  ground 
•of  merit  to  promotion  into  Class  B or  A,  while  schools 
in  Classes  B or  A would  he  liable  to  depres.siou  to  a 
lower  class  if  they  declined  in  merit  or  usefulness. 

The  examination  in  all  schools  to  be  held  in  the 
same  months  in  which  they  are  at  present  examined 
for  results  fees,  and  to  equalise  the  yearly  work  of  in- 


spection, one-third  of  the  schools  in  Classes  A and  B 
should  be  examined  in  each  year. 

The  first  division  of  the  schools  might  be  based  upon 
the  efiiciency  with  which  the  present  programme  has 
been  taught,  but  at  future  examinations,  order,  discip- 
line, demeanour,  and  clas.sification  of  the  pupils,  the 
appearance  of  the  schoolroom  and  premises,  should 
form  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  class  of  a 
school. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  together 
with  two  “hand  and  eye”  subjects,  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  all  schools,  and  in  addition,  one  other  branch 
should  be  taught  in  schools  conducted  by  one  teacher, 
two  branches  in  schools  conducted  by  two  or  three 
teachers,  and  three  branches  in  schools  conducted  by 
four  or  more  teachers. 

The  “ hand  and  eye  ” branches  may  include  physical 
drill,  drawing,  experiments  in  elementary  science, 
manual  education,  and  (in  girls’  schools  or  schools  with 
workmistresses)  needlework. 

Only  satisfactory,  or  No.  1 pass  marks  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  merit  of  a 
school,  and  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  satisfactory  passes 
should  be  required  to  place  a school  in  Class  A,  and  at 
least  50  per  cent,  in  Class  B. 

Secondary,  or  incidental  reports,  could  be  furnished 
on  schools  in  Class  A or  B during  the  years  they  are 
not  to  be  examined  for  results  fees. 

E.  P.  Dbwak. 
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Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Hugh  M'Menamin,  Adm.,  St.  Columb’s,  Londondeny. 


Memorandum  on  Evening  School. 


Necessity. 

I.  The  great  majority  of  Irish  children  are  obliged, 
on  account  of  their  social  condition,  to  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  at  most  foui-teen  yeai-s,  when,  as 
a rule,  they  have  only  reached  the  third  or  fourth 
standard,  and  consequently  have  got  but  an  imperfect 
education. 

II.  Towns  are  naturally  centres  of  education  for  the 
surrounding  districts.  Large  numbers,  both  in  the 
towns  themselves  and  the  adjacent  districts,  are  to  be 
found  either  entirely  illiterate,  or  at  best  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  rudimentary  branches  taught  at 
schools. 

III.  The  education  heretofore  given  in  most 
National  schools  was  not  of  that  piactical  nature 
which  would  fit  youth  for  the  work  of  life.  The 
want  therefore  is  keenly  felt  of  such  a supplementary 
education  in  evening  schools,  as  would  enable  children 
who  have  left  school  to  apply  the  teaching  they  have 
got  or  may  get  to  useful  purposes. 

Causes  of  General  Failv/re  of  Evening  Schools. 

I.  The  curriculum  for  evening  schools,  as  sanctioned 
by  the  present  regulations  of  the  National  Board,  is 
too  restricted,  and  includes  no  element  of  practical 
interest  to  induce  children  who  have  left  day-schools 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  supplementary  education  to 
be  had. 


II.  The  salary  allowed  to  teachers  of  evening  schools 
is  wholly  inadequate ; and  hence  where  aid  Ls  not 
forthcoming  to  supplement  the  teacher’s  salary, 
school-fees,  prohibitive  to  the  poorer  classes,  have  h^ 
to  be  imposed,  and  as  a consequence  many  are  excluded 
by  such  arrangements. 

III.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  several 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  of  evening  schools, 
that  individual  examination  as  required  by  the  results 
system,  has  a discouraging  effect  on  grown  up  young 
men : these  are  unwilling  to  remain  up  to  the  time 
of  examination,  and  when  they  do,  they  are  unwilling 
to  stand  up  to  be  examined  like  boys,  and  have  their 
literary  weakness  exposed  before  an  inspector  and 
younger  companions  who  have  had  more  favourable 
opportunities.  If  the  results  system  be  continued,  the 
present  rule  of  examination  should  be  changed.  At 
present  a boy  must  be  presented  in  the  next  higher 
class  to  that  in  which  he  last  passed  in  a National 
school,  no  matter  how  many  years  may  have  elapsed 
since  he  left  school.  If  a boy  be  more  than  one  year 
from  school,  his  previous  examination  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with  his  night 
school  examination. 

IV.  The  average  monthly  attendance  required  by 
the  Board  for  results  is  twenty-five  lona^fde  pupils 
for  six  months.  This  is  considered  too  high  in  most 
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cases,  as  such  an  average  may  be  reached  for  the  first 
month  or  two  in  winter,  but  cannot  be  maintained  as 
a rule  during  the  spring  months. 

Requisites  for  Success  of  Evening  Schools. 

I.  The  Boai-d  should  frame  more  generous  and 
elastic  rules  for  such  schools.  The  pujnls  desirous  of 
taking  advantage  of  instruction  in  evening  schools  are 
mostly  young  men  who  have  left,  or  have  ceased  at- 
tending day-schools,  and  are  anxious  to  obtain  some 
training  that  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  their 
ordinary  avocation.  Hence,  I think — to  adopt  the 
views  of  Mr.  Lomas,  Science  Instructor  in  Liverpool — 
“the  instruction  ought  to  bear  somewhat  on  the 
industries  of  the  neighbourhood  and  on  the  tastes  of 
individual  students.”  It  would  be  desirable  then  that 
alternative  schemes,  suited  to  the  prevailing  industries 
of  particular  localities,  should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
managers,  teachers,  and  local  committees,  submitted  to 
the  inspector  of  the  district,  and  forwarded  by  him  to 
the  Commissioners  for  recognition  and  approval. 
Such  schemes  have  been  recognized  and  approved  of 
by  the  Education  Department  in  England,  and  are 
found  to  work  well  and  produce  good  results. 

II.  In  connection  'vith  every  evening  school  there 
should  be  a committee  of  nine  or  ten  local  gentlemen, 
including  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  locality, 
representatives  of  employers  of  labour,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  skilled  artisan  class.  The  manager  of  the 
school  might  be  chairman.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
such  a committee  to  determine  the  amount  nf  school 
fees  (if  any}  payable  by  the  pupils,  to  see  to  the  equip- 
ment and  working  of  the  school,  and  secure  as  far  as 
possible  a regular  attendance  of  pupils.  The  com- 
mittee could  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school  by 
frequently  visiting  it  and  manifesting  a sympathetic 
interest  in  the  work  of  it. 

III.  Prizes  might  be  provided  by  the  committee  for 
regular  attendance  and  proficiency.  Employers  of 
labour  ought  to  be  asked  to  offer  special  prizes  to  such 
of  their  employes  as  will  attend  the  school  and  show 
a good  record.  In  rural  districts  owners  of  landed 
property  should  be  requested  to  provide  prizes  for 
special  subjects.  The  servants  of  well-to-do  farmers 
might  be  offered  by  their  masters  some  inducements 
to  attend  school  as  often  as  their  circumstances  would 
admit.  In  the  case  of  younger  pupils  it  would  be  an 
additional  inducement  if  a social  entertainment  at  the 
end  of  the  session  were  given  to  those  who  had  made 
satisfactory  attendance. 

Examination. 

The  present  results  system  requires  a searching 
examination  of  each  pupil  in  all  the  subjects  taught. 


This  does  not  suit  evening  schools.  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  in  lieu  of  results  a capitation  fee 
were  paid  on  the  average  attendance  for  the  session, 
the  amount  to  be  subject  to  the  inspector’s  report 
according  as  he  marks  the  result  “fair,”  “good,”  or 
“ excellent.”  If  desirable  a record  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils  each  week  could  be  kept  by  the  teacher 
and  committee,  to  assist  the  Inspector  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  general  proficiency  of  the 
pupils. 

General  Scheme  of  Work. 

To  give  interest  to  each  evening’s  work,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  some  elementary  scientific  experiments 
made,  for  a short  time,  by  the  pupils  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacfinr.  Three  nights  each  week 
should  be  devoted  principally  to  suitable  literary 
work,  and  one  night  each  week  to  manual  training,. 
Where  the  teachers  are  not  at  present  qualified  to 
teach  manual  work,  a peri^iatetic  teacher  duly 
qualified  could  take  a group  of  schools  and  teach  one 
evening  each  week  in  special  subjects.  It  is 
found  from  experience  in  England  and  Scotland  that 
manual  instruction  in  evening  schools  is  so  popular 
that  it  serves  as  a “ bait  ” for  the  literary  classes, 
no  pupil  being  allowed  to  attend  the  manual  classes 
who  does  not  attend  the  literary  as  well.  The  change 
of  occupation,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perienced educationists,  renders  school-work  move 
attractive.  Dull  boys,  they  say,  are  encouraged  when 
they  see  there  is  something  they  can  do  well,  Self- 
confidence  and  self-respect  are  given  to  young  men 
when  they  see  that  they  can  raise  themselves  on  the 
industrial  ladder  by  their  efforts  to  obtain  manual 
instruction. 

Liberal  salaries  to  teachers  of  evening-schools 
should  be  allowed  by  the  Board.  The  average  for  an 
assistant  in  evening  schools  should  be  reduced  to 
thirty,  because  the  class  of  pupils  attending  such 
schools  require  more  individual  teaching, 

There  should  be  in  all  cities  and  towns  evening- 
schools.  In  each  rural  parish  there  should  be  at  least 
one  school  in  as  central  a position  as  can  be  con- 
veniently arranged. 

It  is  only  in  cities  and  towns  that  evening  schools- 
for  girls  can  well  be  established  and  carried  on. 
Where  it  if<  found  convenient  to  have  them,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  instruction  in  cookery, 
laundry  work,  dressmaking,  domestic  economy  and 
elementary  botany. 

To  influence  public  feeling  on  the  utility  of  evening 
schools,  public  lectures  should  be  given,  at  which 
parents  and  guardians  of  children,  and  employers  of 
labour  should  be  invited  to  attend. 


XLIII. 

Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Edward  M'Kenna,  p.p.  v.p.,  Olaudy,  Co.  Londonderry. 


Memoeandum  os  Manual  Insteuction. 


I propose  to  deal  with  only  one  little  department  of 
handicraft  j but,  if  it  be  little  in  its  scope  of  know- 
ledge, it  will  be  great  in  its  usefulness,  and  extensive 
in  its  range  ; for  it  could  be  spread  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  into  every  comer  of  it,  inside  of  one  year. 
I refer  to  a small  amount  of  manual  instruction  for 
our  bigger  growing  boys. 

I know,  and  every  one  that  has  looked  at  the 
matter  nnows,  that  out  of  every  ten  such  boys  there 
is  not  even  one  of  them  that  can  suitably  saw  a board, 
or  drive  a nail,  or  bore  a hole  with  a bradawL  If  the 
cart  shaft  of  one  of  our  farmers  happens  to  be  broken 
in  his  throng  of  putting  out  his  manure,  no  carpenter 
being  at  hand  perhaps  for  a week,  would  it  not  be  a 
glad  sight  for  that  farmer  to  see  that  his  own  son 


could  splice  it,  and  that  at  another  time  he  could' 
mend  his  wooden  gate  or  make  a small  iron  one,  or 
repair  his  ladder,  or  wheelbarrow,  or  barndoor? 

My  view  then  is  not  indeed  to  make  his  boy  a 
tradesman,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a tradesman, 
but  merely  the  useful  handy  man.  The  local  expert 
artisans  need  be  no  way  alarmed,  for,  as  a rule,  my 
non-professional  worker  will  merely  do  those  things 
which  they  will  never  be  called  on  to  do,  and  the 
growth  of  taste  for  domestic  neatness  is  a help  more 
than  a hindrance  to  the  trade  of  the  thorough  work- 
man. I 

I think  that,  as  practical  men,  we  should  aim  at 
what  is  feasible  and  sure  to  be  practical,  and  with  the 
least  cost  and  the  least  outlay  of  the  pupils’  time,. 
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teach  such  boys  to  handle  |)lain  tools  in  woodwork  for 
farmhouse  pui-poses,  and  also  in  chose  metals  that  can 
be  worked  without  a forge. 

If  tools  of  tliis  description  be  used,  it  would  be  use- 
less, and  agaiiisfc  the  wish  of  parents,  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  boys  under  14  years  of  age.  Boys  between 
1 4 and  30  can  be  safely  and  profitably  taught  to  use 
tliem. 

The  tools  to  begin  with  should  be  simple  and  few 
for  the  first  year,  and  for  woodwork  only  : — A hand- 
saw and  scnoobhiTig  plane,  j'ule,  square,  bradawl,  turn- 
screw  and  claw  hammer. 

The  piece  of  furnicure  to  be  made  and  to  suffice  for 
a ]>ass,  for  the  first  year  should  be  of  simple  and  easy 

jpjike a stool  with  Y feet,  2^  feet  long,  without 

mortices,  and  ma<le  firm  with  side  biiider.s.  If  more 
is  attempted,  the  project  may  fall  to  the  ground. 
During  the  second  year  a'  more  difficult  work  could  be 
done,  such  as  splicing  a cart  shaft,  making  a mortice, 
a miniature  roof,  or  using  the  jack-plane. 

It  i.s  needless  to  say  that  tliO!  sound  of  saw  or 
hammer  could  not  be  in  any  school-room  during  time 
of  literary  teaching.  If  the  children  under  14  be  dis- 
persed an  hour  before  tlie  time,  to  make  way  for  this 
manual  insti-uction,  even  though  enough  of  14-year  boys 
remained,  the  younger  community  would  be  depiived 
oftlie  time  for  the  ordinary  schooling  that  is  sorely 
needed  and  justly  due  to  them.  Less  of  the  present 
programme,  or  any  other  equal  to  it  in  literary  merit, 
m\ist,  of  course,  be  caught  to  the  children  who  have  to 
leave  school  in  an  early  part  of  the  course  ; but  it  has 
to  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a rule,  our  lawyers, 
medical  men  and  clergy,  bank  and  other  clerks,  civil 
service  and  intermediate  students,  are  taught  and 
well  grounded  in  knowledge  at  our  National  schools  ; 
and  this  section  of  our  young  people  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  these  advantages.  Our  national  system  is 
a kind  of  compromise  lor  providing,  in  the  same 
room,  for  our  lower  and  higher  school  teaching ; and 
tills  compromise,  die  necessities  of  the  country  require 
and  demand.  A young  gii-1  was  taught  from  her 
childhood  at  a National  School  under  my  own 
management  till  about  18  months  ago,  and,  this  year, 
she  took  first  place  iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  a 
post-office  clerkship. 

But  even  though  tlie  younger  children  were  let  go 
without  any  loss  to  them  at,  say,  2 o’clock,  the  boys 
of  14  that  would  remain  till  3 for  this  handicraft  in- 
struction, would  not  amount  to  more  than  4 or  on 
an  average.  When  I went  to  iiiy  own  male  school  on 
last  Monday,  and  it  is  a 40-average  school,  there  were 
only  two  boys  over  1 4.  'Uhen  we  have  the  hard  fact — 
that  we  haven’t  the  hoys  ; and  no  matter  how  Idnder- 
gai'ten  or  drawing  or  elementary  science  may  sharpen 
the  intelligence  inside  the  schoolroom,  they  will  nevei' 
enable  boys  to  do  this  tool  work  without  the  “ putting- 
to  of  the  hand.”  Where  then  are  the  boys  to  be  found  1 
They  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers 
unless  outside  the  school-going  classes.  It  is  only 
through  the  country  that  enough  of  boys  for  this  kind 
of  instruction  can  be  had  between  14  and  20  years  of 
age  ; and,  of  course,  the  elder  4 or  5 boys  at  school 
could  be  of  the  number  instructed.  This  kindof  handi- 
craft must  therefore,  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the 
case, be  given  in  the  evening  between  4 o’clock  and  8. 

The  only  workshop  we  have  is  the  schoolhouse, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  have  it,  such  as  it  is,  ready  to 
our  hand.  One  of  your  witnesses  said,  truly  enough, 
that  the  thing  can  never  be  done  properly  till  a work- 
shop be  provided  beside  each  school,  V/iit  to  provide 
these,  would  be  a gigantic  and  tedious  undertaking. 
If  there  be  4,000  country  schools  under  male  teachers, 
and  if  it  would  take  AlOO  to  put  up  eveu  a modest 
workshop,  the  cost  would  amount  to  £400,000.  "Who 
will  provide  these  shops?  — the  Board  or  the 
managers  ? — and  when  will  they  be  provided  ? Till 
this  happy  provision  be  made,  let  us  do  what  we  can, 
in  the  schoolroom,  to  help  without  delay  the  un- 
tutored hand  to  do  much  that  is  useful. 

What  manner  of  man  is  the  teacher  to  be?  He 


must  be  a well-schooled,  competent  carjienter,  cajiable  A. 

of  teaching  intelligently,  and  he  must  be  gifted  with  — ' 
that  kindliness  of  manner  that  is  suited  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  boys.  He  must  be  appointed  and  jiaid  by 
the  State,  and  the  rest  of  the  outlay  must  be  pro- 
vided by  it  also,  as,  otherwise,  the  undertaking  will 
never  be  attempted.  He  should  be  a man  worth 
paynng  a hundred  a year  to — £50  for  salary  and 
2<.  6c^.  for  each  successful  pass  ; and,  as  he  would  be, 
ill  my  proposal,  an  itinerant  teacher,  he  would  need 
4s.  a day  for  his  car  fare  for  his  working  days,  as  will 
appear  necessary  when  the  rest  of  my  plan  is  ex- 
plained. What  is  the  explanation  ? 

Let  this  workman  have  charge  of  20  country  schools. 

Let  us  say  that  tlie.  20  will  cover  a strip  of  country 
about  15  statute  miles  in  length  by  about  8 or  9 in 
breadth.  Tlierc  will  be,  of  course,  every  variety  of 
shape  of  area ; but  I take  my  own  neighbourhood  as 
an  example.  His  class  hours  will  be  from  4 in  the 
evening  till  8.  I would  expect  20  boys  to  come  to 
each  school,  and  thus  he  would  have  charge  of  400 
boys.  He  would  have  12  evenings  for  each  of  the  20 
scliools — that  is,  one  four-hour  lesson  in  the  month 
for  each.  For,  deducting  from  the  365  days  in  the 
year  52  Sundays,  52  Saturdays,  and  10  holidays, 
there  are  251  days  left;  and  if  we  give  12  days  to 
each  of  the  20  schools,  we  will  have  240  working  or 
class  days,  and  1 1 for  vacation. 

It  is  jilain  that  having  such  a stretch  of  country  to 
go  over,  the  teacher  would  need  a car  to  take  him  at 
8 o’clock  at  night  to  his  lodgings,  and  4s.  for  each 
day  of  240  would  come  to  £48.  He  would  save 
car  fare  when  the  schools  were  near  his  lodgings ; 
but  he  would  have  more  than  4s.  to  pay  fur  a distant 
journey.  Tliree  sets  of  tools  sliould  be  provided  iu 
each  school,  say,  for  a small  beginning,  £2  worth 
iu  each,  or  £40  for  the  20.  Planed  timber  and  nails 
for  the  made  work  would  cost  about  .'10s.  for 
each  school — £30  for  all.  I say  “planed  timber,” 
for  I would  not  put  the  difficult  work  of  the  jack-plane 
before  the  boys  till  the  second  year.  For  waste  or 
]iraetising  timber,  2s.  each  school,  or  £2  for  all. 

Light  and  fuel  for  20  schools  for  12  evenings  in  each 
school,  dark  and  clear  evenings  one  with  another, 

240  evenings,  at  Is.  Ocf.,  would  cost  £18.  Results 
fees  or  premiums  for  yearly  jiasses  to  be  paid  to  the 
400  pujiils,  10s.  to  each,  in  addition  to  the  article 
made,  which  the  boy  takes  to  his  own  liome,  amount 
to  £200.  But  why  give  this  premium  ? Is  free  and 
useful  insti'uction  not  premium  enough  ? It  is  not ; 
for,  as  boys  will  be  no  more  than  boys,  they  require 
some  little  inducement  to  make  them  sure  to  come. 

Are  not  jiuoils  in  England  paid  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  a good  detd  for  mere  attendance  at 
class  ? But  would  I give  10s.  in  cash  to  the  success- 
ful pupil  1 By  no  means ; but  I would  give  him  a 
saw,  claw-hammer,  square,  rule,  and  bi-adawl,  or  what- 
ever would  be  value  for  the  10s.  These  are  to  be 
taken  to  his  father’s  house,  and  when  there  the  tools 
will  he  sure  to  be  not  left  idle.  The  industrial  training 
will  be  tlius  continued  to  some  extent  at  the  boy’s 
own  home.  Some  younger  brother  will  get  a taste  for 
the  work,  and  the  utter  absence  of  tools  will  be  no 
longer  a characteristic  of  that  boy's  house.  If  it 
happens  tliat  a boy  can  say,  “ My  father  has  a good 
saw  aJrea<Iy,”  1 would  give  him  another  tool  instead 
Three  small  items  yet  remain  for  tool  and  fued-boxeb 
and  carriage  of  materials.  The  first  thing  the  trades- 
man and  his  pupils  should  make  would  be  a tool-box, 

5 feet  long,  18  inches  high,  and  10  inches  wide,  pro- 
vided with  a Chubb’s  lock,  and  then  a box  of  same 
kind  to  hold  fuel  and  candles.  The  keys  of  both  are 
to  be  kept  by  the  artiaan-teaeher,  who  is  to  see  tliat 
his  boys  clean  off  all  sawdust  and  tlie  like  at  the  close 
of  class  time,  and  leave  everything  in  as  neat  order 
in  the  room  as  when  they  entered  it.  The  cost  of 
materials  for  those  two  articles  will  be  about  5s.  each, 
or  £10  for  the  20  schools.  The  boxes  will  not  be  in 
the  way.  They  will  provide  extia  seats  for  the 
children,  and  the  timber,  when  neatly  placed  on  rests 
E 
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AppBsDis  A.  along  the  wail,  will  do  the  same.  The  cost  of  carriage 
of  materials  to  the  20  schools  may  be  put  down  as  2s. 
for  each,  or  £2.  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of 
the  outlay,  and  the  total  cost  would  be  £450,  or 
£22  10s.  per  school,  and  the  total  cost  of  each  pupil 
would  be  only  £1  2s.  6tf.  for  this  continuation  or 
technical  schooling,  whereas  their  earlier  schooling 
under  the  National  Board  costs  for  each  £2  2s.  Qd. 

Tlie  number  of  boys  thus  instructed  at  4,000  schools, 
that  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  rural  Ireland,  would 
be  80,000  ; and  at  £l  2s.  6rf.  for  each  boy,  the  amount 
would  be  £90,000  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  this  skeleton  sketch  I seem  to  have,  but  T have  not 
really,  excluded  town  schools  ; for  I don’t  see  why  the 
plan  could  not  be  worked  in  same  way  in  them  for  a 
start,  tUl  real  technical  schools  could  be  provided. 
Boy.-i  in  towns,  who  must  emigrate  like  others,  have 
hands  just  as  untrained  as  those  of  our  country  boys. 

Then,  again,  our  present  National  teachers  could 
qualify  themselves  in  a year  or  two  to  teach  this  tool- 
work,  by  attending  to  the  artisan  lessons.  Their 
drill  of  mind,  ])roduced  by  their  literary  training, 
would  soon  fit  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  artizan- 
teacher.  Each  could  then  instruct  in  his  own  school, 
and  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged  by  a resolution 
of  the  Board  that,  if  certificates  for  competency  be 
given  them  for  the  teaching  of  this  handy-man’s  use 
of  tools,  they  will  be  paid  sufficient  results  fees  for 
their  extra  evening  work. 

Who  is  to  be  the  examiner  of  the  work  done  by 
the  boys  1 

There  should  be  a Committee  appointed,  as  a kind 
of  extension  of  the  Science  and  Art  Committee.  I 
would  make  all  managers  of  schools,  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  whether  managers  or  not,  and  all  the 
justices  within  the  area,  ex-officio  members  of  it;  and 
I would  give  power  to  each  manager  to  appoint,  as 
additional  members,  six  intelligent  men  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  of  liis  schools,  with 
the  good  will,  of  cour.se,  of  the  appointees.  They  and 
the  other  members  could  visit  the  schools  now  and 
again  at  class  time.  Two  members  of  Committee,  one 
of  whom  must  be  a justice  or  a clergyman,  who  see 
the  boy  make  the  required  article,  and  certify  this  and 
that  it  is  sufficiently  made,  can  sign  a certificate 
entitling  the  boy  to  his  premium.  The  very  forma- 
tion of  such  a Committee  of  various  denominations 
would  create  in  its  own  members  a social  and  friendly 
feeling,  which  would  tell  for  the  common  good,  would 
cause  the  community  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
project  and  to  give  it  a greater  welcome.  The 
artizan  could  be  directly  appointed  by  the  State  or  by 
the  Committee,  whose  appointment  would  be,  of 
course,  subject  to  approval. 

I would  say  that  no  boy  should  get  a pass  who  had 
not  attended  eight  of  the  practices — that  no  boy  can 
be  presented  for  a third  pass  ; and  that  no  working 
carpenter’s  son  who  lives  with  his  father,  and  no  car- 
penter apprentice  can  be  allowed  to  leceive  instruction 
under  this  scheme. 

To  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  proposal  and  the 
•outlay  than  could  be  given  by  my  narrative  outline,  I 
append  the  following  summary:— 

SUMMART. 

Twenty  schools  with  20  boys  at  each — 400  boys  : 
one  four-hour  lesson  for  each  school,  in  the 
month,  or  12  lessons  in  the  year. 

Approximate  Cost. 

£ s.  d. 

Payment  to  artizan-teacher,  including 

results  fees,  .....  100  0 0 

Car  fare,  4s.  a day  for  240  teaching 

days,  . . . . . . 48  0 0 

Tools  for  20  schools,  three  sets  for 

each,  at  £2,  . . . . . 40  0 0 


£■  s.  d. 

Planed  timber  and  nails  for  final  or 

made  work,  £1  10s.  each  school,  . 30  0 0 

Waste  or  practising  wood,  20  schools, 

at  2s.  each,  . . . . . 2 0 0 

Light  aud  fuel  for  20  schools,  12 
evenings  for  each  school,  240 
evenings  at  Is.  6c?.,  . . . IS  0 0 

Premiums  to  successful  pupils,  paid  in 

tools,  10s.  each,  to  400  boys,  . 200  0 0 

Box  for  tools — all  materials — 5s.  for 

20  schools,  . . . . . 5 0 0 

Box  for  fuel  and  candles,  5s.,  for  20 

schools,  . . . . . 5 0 0 

Carriage  of  materials  to  20  schools, 

2s. 2 0 0 

Total,  . . . 450  0 0 

Each  school  of  the  20  costs  £22  10s. 

Eacli  pupil  of  the  400  costs  £1  2s.  6d. 

4,000  schools,  20  boys  at  eacli — 80,000  bovs  at 
£1  2s.  6c?.,  cost  £90,000. 

I have  now  given  a foundation  rough  draft  of  the 
scheme — to  be  modified,  of  coui’.se,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  each  case ; and,  if  it  be  carried  out, 
what  could  not  the  boy  do,  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
this  fragment  of  knowledge?  At  home  he  could 
make  tlie  clothes-rack  and  book-rack  and  horse-box 
and  dairy  shelves  and  hen  coops,  where  th(>re  were 
none,  and  floor  witli  boai-ds  the  damp,  unhealthy  bed- 
room ; and,  if  lie  bas  to  go  abroad,  say  to  a farmer  in 
Minnesota,  aud  is  able  to  point  stakes  for  a fence  or 
roof  a cattle-shed  or  poultiy-shed,  who  will  say  that  he 
will  not  be  a moi'e  acceptable  man  and  a better-paid 
man  tlian  the  emigrant  who  has  hands  only  for  a 
spade  or  pickaxe  1 

If  any  one  objects  that  twelve  lessons  in  a year 
will  not  fit  a boy  for  making  the  piece  of  furniture  1 
have  named,  I can  tell  him  that  I got  two  unskilled 
boys,  between  14  aud  17,  to  begin  their  first  lesson 

on  last  Monday  evening  in  Claiidy  school a 

two-hour-lesson — and  after  the  third  such  lesson  they 
were  able  to  square,  line  out,  cut,  and  finish  a stool, 
and  finish  it  sufficiently  well,  in  one  hour  and 
a quarter.  I was  present  at  the  making  of  it  and 
at  all  the  handwork  lessons.  To  the  making  of  the 
article  my  carpenter  never  put  his  hand  ; but  lie 
previously  taught  them,  at  his  three  lessons,  what 
Mr.  Bevis  of  Birmingham  spoke  of  to  this  Com- 
mission— the  work  of  the  liand  and  eye,  or  accuracy, 
then  observance,  then  the  rea.son  for  doing  each 
thing,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was  done.  If 
they  could  do  this  after  three  earnest  lessons,  could 
they  not  do  it  in  eight  or  twelve  of  ordinaiy  applica- 
tion ? I say  ordinary  ap()lication,  for,  no  doubt,  the 
extra  attention  given  by  a clever  artizan  and  my  own 
supervision  had  much  to  do  with  the  speed  of 
the  progress  made.  The  query  may  be  put — how 
can  20  boys  be  instructed  together  in  one  apartment? 

I answer,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  “together.” 
Let  live  boys  come  from  4 o’clock  to  5 ; from  5 to 
6 five  more,  from  6 to  7 five  more,  and  from  7 to 
8 the  remaining  five.  Each  of  a five  grouj)  can  use 
the  tools,  aud,  when  not  using  tliem,  can  profitably 
look  and  listen  during  the  lesson. 

It  may  be  objected,  also,  tliat  I cannot  have  a 
bench  in  the  school ; but  1 answer,  strange-looking  as 
it  may  seem,  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  aud  even 
better,  as  the  boy  will  have  no  benoli  at  home,  and 
he  will  be  the  better  fitted  to  work  with  his  home 
surroundings. 

I have  striven  with  much  labour  to  construct  the 
whole  framework  of  tlie  project,  and  to  go  into  its 
humblest  details,  in  order  to  give  all  the  aid  in  my 
power  to  a Commission  whose  advent  was  very  wel- 
come to  us  all,  and  not  less  so  to  me,  for,  I have  felt 
so  keenly  for  the  distressful  unhandiness  of  our 
youths,  that  I prevailed  on  the  Board  of  Works  to 
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allow  me  to  provide,  for  this  manual  instruction,  an 
attic  in  each  of  the  la.st  two  school-houses  I erected. 

I wish  finally  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  matter 
what  any  Board  may  do  at  desk-work  training,  how- 
ever much  that  rraining  may  sharpen  tlie  m?nd  or 
auide  the  hand,  it  can  never,  as  I have  said,  teach 
die  handling  of  tools,  and  no  matter  what  it  may 
do  at  tool-training  in  technical  schools  in  towns, 
that  training  can  never  reach  our  rurid  homes. 


It  would  surely  be  a reward  for  the  painstaking  APPENmiitA. 
labours  of  the  Commission,  and  a triumphant  one,  — 
if  they  could  say  ; — “We  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  some  useful  practical  knowledge  into  every 
farmer’s  liouse  in  Ireland.”  If  they  cannot  point  to 
this  great  result  the  unskilled  hands  of  these 
80,000  boys  will  be  always  there,  staring  us  in  the 
face. 


XLIV. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  William  B.  Gibson,  Treasurer,  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

Cost  of  Equipment  for  Instruction  in  Woodwork. 


Edinburgh  School  Board, 

School  Board  Offices, 

Castle-terrace, 

9tli  November,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  herewith  a priced 
list  of  the  tools  supplied  to  the  workshops  in  our  Board 
Schools.  You  will  notice  that  the  tools  specified  are 
sufficient  for  a class  of  twenty  boys. 

I have  obtained  from  the  joiner  who  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  workshop  at  Canongate  School, 
which  you  visited,  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
prices  of  benches  made  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and 
fitted  with  different  kinds  of  vices  ; and  also  the  cost 
of  providing  tops  for  the  benches  when  used  by  the 
Cookery  Class,  viz. — 

Benches  tor  four  hoys,  10ft.  by  3ft.  by  2ft  6ins.  high, 
white  wood  tops,  sides,  legs,  and  lockers  below,  four 
beech  jaws  and  screws,  £5  2s. 


Same  as  above,  but  fitted  with  four  Parkinson’s 
jiatent  vices,  £o  12s. 

Benches  with  red  wood  tops  and  birch  sides,  lockers, 
ic.,  with  four  beech  jaws  and  screws,  £5  12s. 

Benches  as  above,  but  fitted  with  Parkinson’s  patent 
vices,  £6  12s. 

For  Cookery  Class — Butternut  covers  for  benches, 
made  in  two  halves,  £1  6s.  for  each  bench. 

I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  B.  Gibson. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction. 


List  of  Tools  supplied  to  Schools 


Twenty  jack  planes,  fitted  with  2-in.  irons, 
and  having  boxwood  knobs  m front 
ends,  3s.  8c?.  • ■ _ 

Twenty  smoothing  planes,  2-in.,  irons,  -s. 

8c?.,  • • • ' j 1 • ' 

Two  ogee  planes,  1 each  |-m.  and  ^-in., 
Is.  9c?.,  • • , ' 1 j ' 

Two  block  planes,  2\-m.  irons,  4s.  Ic?.,  • 
Two  rebate  planes, -1  each|-in.  and 

skew-mouthed,  Is.  lOc?.,  • • 

One  router  plane,  with  2 irons,  -J-in.  and 

One  bead  plane,  xk-iu-,  frib  box,  Is.  11c?., 

Uote The  above  planes  to  be  of  Mal- 

locli’s  make,  and  fitted  with  best 
quality  irons,  ground  and  set  ready 
for  use. 

One  Stanley  hand  plane.  No.  4,  7s.  6c?.,  . 

Twenty  bluebacklO-in.  tenon  saws,  blades 

to  stand,  No  22  B.W.G.,  3s.  3c?., 

One  rip  saw,  24-in.,  4s.  6c?., 

One  half  rip  saw,  24-in.,  4s.  Ic?., . • 

One  panel  saw,  22-in.,  having  9 teeth  to 
the  inch,  3s.  10c?.,  • • • 

One  panel  saw,  22-in.,  having  12  teeth  to 
the  inch,  3s.  7c?., 

One  14-in.  bow  saw,  3s.  3c/. 

One  12-in.  bow  saw,  3s., 


„ »hich  ISSTHOCTIOH  is  given  in  Woonwonn  to  20  pums 
t one  time  in  same  class. 


2 13  4 

0 3 6 
0 8 2 

0 3 8 

0 3 3 
0 1 11 


0 4 6 
0 4 1 

0 3 10 

0 3 7 
0 3 3 
0 3 0 


Four  bow  saw  blades,  2 of  14  in.  and  2 of 
12  in,,  4c?,,  . • 

One  best  quality  fret  saw  frame.  Is.,  . 
Twenty-four  best  quality  fret  saw  blades, 
3c?.,  . • • • • 

jq-Qte. All  the  above  saws  to  be  of  R. 

Sorby’s  make. 

One  pad  saw  handle  with  2 blades.  Is.  3c?., 
One  saw  set,  Morrill’s  patent,  2s.  Dc?.,  _ . 
Twelve  saw  files,  4 of  3 in.,  2^c?. ; 3 of  5 m., 
^d. ; and  2 of  6 in.,  i^d. ; and  3 of 
4 in.,  3c?., 

One  8-in.  mill  saw  file,  7c?., 

Six  8-in.  cabinet  files,  7c?., 

Four  8-in.  wood  rasps,  8c?., 

Three  saw  file  handles,  Ic?., 

Nine  wood  file  handles,  Ic?., 

Twenty  bevelled  1-in.  chisels.  Is.  Ic?., 
Twenty  bevelled  ^-in.  chisels,  11c?., 
Twenty  firmer  |-in.  chisels,  8^c?., 

Twenty  firmer  |-in.  chisels,  5c?.  . 

Twenty  firmer  |-in.  chisels,  5c?., 

Two  firmer  |-in.  chisels,  6c?. 

Two  firmer  tVin.  chisels,  6c?.,  • 

Twenty  straight  firmer  |-in.  gouges,  7-^d. 
Ten  straight  firmer  f-io.  gouges,  7d., 

Ten  straight  firmer  |-in.  gouges,  6|c?., 
Two  straight  firmer  ;^in.  gouges,  6c?., 
One  straight  firmer  1-in.  gouge,  8Jc?., 


7 

6 


1 1 
0 18 


0 12 
0 5 j 
0 5 
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^ £ s.  d. 

— ■ Two  incannel  scribing  |-in.  gouges,  7d,  .012 

Three  Carver’s  bent  gouges,  about  g-iii., 
lOrf.,  . . . . .026 

Four  socket  mortices,  ^-in.  chisels,  lO^d,  0 3 6 

One  .socket  mortice,  |-in.  and  i-in.  cbisels, 

. . . . .019 

Note. — All  the  above  chisels  and  gouges 
to  be  of  R.  Sorby’s  make,  and 
carefully  fitted  with  hard  red-beech 
himtlles  of  approved  pattern,  and 
ground  and  set  ready  for  use. 

Twenty-four  one  foot  rules(boxwood},  with 
J bfass  tips,  . . . 0 10  6 

—1.”  Twenty  pairs  6-in,  wing  compasses,  Is.  5d.,  18  4 

Twenty-four  pairs  brass  pencil  comijasses 

lO^cf., 10  6 

Two  6-in.  bright  steel  G.  cramps,  2.?.  8d.,  0 5 4 
One  2-ft,  6-in.  sash  cramp,  bar  1^  in.  by 
-Ain..  8s.  Ccf.,  . . . .086 

One  parallel  vice  with  steel  jaws  to  open 

4 in.,  . . . . . 0 10  9 

Six  8-02.  pin  hammer,  Is.  2d.,  . .070 

One  No.  2 claw  hammer,  American. 

pattern,  . , . .019 

One  grinding  rest,  . . .040 

One  No.  2 axe,  American  pattern,  ,028 
Two  braces  -with  ball  heads,  American 

pattern,  4s.  9tf.,  . . .096 

Twenty  mallets  with  square  mortices, 

• ■ . . . 0 19  2 

Twenty  beech  marking  gauges,  7<f.,  . 0 11  8 

One  beech  cutting  gauge,  . .008 

Two  rosewood  mortice  gauges  with  thumb- 
screw, 2s.  6cf.|  . , . .050 

Two  short  auger  bits,  1 each  in.  and  | in, 

(Jennings),  Is.,  . . .020 

Two  drill  bits  for  brass,  1 each  ^ in.  and 

T-Vin.,3cf.,  . , . .006 

Four  countei-sink  bits,  2 for  brass  and  2 

for  wood,  3d.,  . . . .010 

■ Two  turnscrew  bits,  1 plain  and  1 forked, 

3d.,  . . . , .006 

Three  rimer  bits,  1 each  for  brass,  iron, 

and  wood,  3d., . . . .009 

Six  shell  bits,  assorted  sizes,  3d.,  .016 

One  iron  countersink  drill  bit,  3cf.,  .003 

Fifteen  centre  bits  with  size  ^stamped  on 
each,  2 each  in.,  3tf. ; | in.,  3cf. ; A in., 

3<f. ; I in.,  3d. ; | in.,  3d. ; ^ in.,  id. ; 
and  1 in.,  4cf. ; and  1 of  1^  in.,  6d.,  .044 

Twelve  handled  bradawls,  assorted  sizes,  .012 
Twelve  bradawl  blades,  ,,  .005 

Three  spokesbaves  with  beech  stocks,  7cf., . 0 19 
Two  „ with  boxwood  stocks, 

suitable  lor  quick  curves,  lOcf.,  .018 

'One  spokeshave  with  iron  stock,  . .012 


£ 

One  grindstone  (22  iu.),  3^  in.  thick, 
fitted  on  iron  stand  with  zinc  cover, 
water  can,  treadle  handle,  stopcocks, 
complete,  . . . .2 

Two  beat  quality  Washita  setstones,  fitted 
into  boxes,  size  8 in.  by  lA  in.  by  1 in,, 

3s.,  . . . . .0 

Two  best  quality  Wasliita  gouge  slips,  Sd.,  0 
Twenty  best  jilated  6-in.  rosewood 
squares,  Is.  l^d.,  . . .1 

One  best  plated  12-in.  rosewood  squares,  0 
Two  best  plated  7Ain.  sliding  bevels 
(rosewood),  Is.  5d.,  . . .0 

One  best  plated  9-in.  sliding  bevels 
(rosewood),  . . . .0 

Name  stamp  of  school,  . . .0 

Two  small  glue  brushes  with  liandles  of 
vi'ire,  . . . . .0 

Five  bench  brushes,  lOrf.,  . . 0 

One  camel  hair  bmsb  for  spirit  varnish, 
lA  in.  wide,  . . . .0 

Twenty-four  drawpoints,  with  chisel 
ends,  2J<:f.,  . . . .0 

One  pair  6-in.  pliers,  . . .0 

One  pair  6-in.  pincers,  . . .0 

Four  wood  handscrews,  10  in.,  9cf.,  . 0 

Six  6-in.  L.P.  turnscrews,  6^d.,  . . 0 

Three  small  spindle  pattern  turnscrews, 
id.,  . . . . ,0 

Tliree  pieces  of  cork,  size  about  5 in.  by 
4 in.,  id.,  . . . .0 

One  centre,  punch,  . . .0 

One  cold  chisel  -with  ^ in.  edge,  for  brass 
or  sheet  iron,  . . . .0 

Three  small  nail  punches,  Id.,  . . 0 

Four  steel  scrapers,  size  3 in.  by  lA  in., 

2Ad.,  . . . , . .0 

One  steel  scraper,  size  4 in.  by  3 in.,  . 0 

Two  bench  oil  cans,  id.,  . . .0 

One  small  tin  filler,  . . .0 

Three  half-gallon  oil  cans,  fitted  with 
brass  screw  top,  7^d.,  . . .0 

One  glue  pot,  size  about  6 in.  diam. 

outside.  . . . .0 

Three  lbs.  scotch  glue,  7Jd,  . . 0 

Half  gallon  each  raw  linseed,  Is.  2d; 

colza,  Is.  4d.  ; and  paraffin  oil,  2Jd,  . 0 

One  gross  screws,  each,  in.,  No.  3,  5Jd  ; 

I in.,  No.  5,  G^d  ; 1 in.,  No.  6,  8Jd,  . 0 
One  lb.  each,  oval  wire  naDs,  | in.,  3Jd  ; 

1 in.,  3d  ; li  in..  2|d  ; U in.,  2Ad  ; 

IJ  ui.,  2d  ; and  2 inr,  2d,  ' . .0 

One  quire  sand  paper,  each  No.  1,  No.  1^, 
and  No.  2 F.,  S^d,  . . .0 


s.  d. 


17  0 


6 0 

1 4 

2 6 

2 H 

2 10 

1 7i 

3 9 

0 10 

4 2 

0 7 

5 0 

1 7 
0 8 
3 0 
3 U 

1 0 

1 0 
0 3 

0 5 
0 3 

0 10 
0 3 
0 8 

0 2J- 

1 lOA 

1 1 
1 10| 

2 8^ 
1 8^ 


1 3i 

2 14 
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XLV. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Tait,  Head  Master,  Scieunes  Evening  School,  Edinburgh. 


Schemes  roii  Teaching  Science  as  Approved  by  Scotch  Education  Department. 


Electricit/y. 

I.  Short  sketch  of  Frictional  Electricity, 

II.  Voltaic : — 

Cells  and  batteries : description  of  most 
common  cells. 

Properties  and  effects  of  current. 


(a.)  Thermal  incandescent  and  avc-lights. 

Conduction  and  insulation. 

(b.)  Chemical  — electrolysis,  electro-plating 
and  electi-o-typing. 

(ci)  Magnetic — simple  form  of  galvanometer, 
electric  telegraph,  electric  bells — electro- 
magnets— induced  currents, 
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Heat. 

Sources  of  heat — heat  aocJ  teaiperature — tempera- 
ture and  thermometers. 

Expansion  (linear  and  cubical)  of  solids,  liquids,  and 

^ Priiotical  illustrations  of  irresistible  force  of  expan- 
sion. 

Unequal  expansion : compensated  pendulums : 

winds. 

It^nition  of  bodies : the  Davy  lamp. 

Peculiar  behaviour  of  water ; its  importance  in 
nature.  ' 

Specific  heat.  • 

Transmission  of  lieat ; conduction,  connection,  radia- 
Differences  in  conductivity. 

Heating  of  buildings  by  hob  water : ventilation  of 
rooms,  mines,  &c. 

Reflection  and  absorption. 


Experimental  Science. 

Investigation  of'the  properties  of  matter  by  experi- 
ment, and  of  the)  actions  of  tlie  various  mechanical 
forces  upon  it. 

Matter  in  three  states  ; their  characteristics. 

Porce  and  matter. 


Gravity — weight — the  pendulum.  appendix  a. 

Pressure  of  liquids  and  the  air  : the  common  pump 
and  barometer. 

Chemistry  of  air  and  water  ; heat,  expansion,  and 
contraction  ; the  thermometer. 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  : combustion,  ventilation,  con  • 
ducbion,  radiation. 

Carbon  ; coal  and  coal  gas. 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen:  water,  its  composition; 
soluble  and  insoluble  bodies. 

Facts  and  principles  most  serviceable  in  daily  life. 


Mechanics. 

Matter : — Properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

Matter  in  motion : — Gravity,  specific  gi-avity, 
inertia,  laws  of  motion. 

Machines : — The  lever  and  its  applications. 

,,  Wheel  and  axle. 

„ Pidley. 

,,  Inclined  plane. 

„ Wedge. 

„ Screw. 

Pneumatics  : — Expansibility  of  gases ; weight  and 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  : the  barometer. 

Pumps  : — The  air  pump — common  pump — force 
pump — fire  engine. 


XLVI.  APFEXTIIX  A1 

XLVl 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Scougal,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  under 
the  Scotch  Education  Department. 


(1-) 

Leith  School  Board. 

Particulars  as  to  cost  of  Manual  Training  and  kindred 
work. 

In  1888  elementary  science  was  taught  for  the  first 
time  in  one  school. 

In  1889  the  subject  was  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
Boys  only  received  instruction. 

About  this  time  also  kindergarten  was  introduced 
into  infants’  departments. 

In  1890  drawing,  which  had  some  years  previously 
been  taught  in  a manner  in  several  schools,  was  re- 
sumed in  two  schools ; and 

In  1891  the  subject  was  taught  in  all  the  schools  ; 
in  some  to  boys  only,  in  others  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  1893  woodwork  was  begun  in  one  school,  and 
so  far  it  has  not  been  extended,  but  there  will  be 
workshops  in  the  new  academy,  and  in  plans  recently 
approved  by  the  Board  for  a considerable  addition  to 
another  school,  a wood  workshoft  is  included. 

In  1895  hand  and  eye  training,  consisting  of  clay- 
modelling, cardboard  woi-k,  paper-folding,  wire-work, 
<1jc.,  was  introduced  into  the  mixed  departments  of 
all  the  schools.  The  subject  is  confined  to  boys. 

In  1895,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  hand  and  eye 
training,  the  cost  of  apparatus  was  £750.  A year 
later  it  had  risen  to  £1,270.  Between  70  and  80  per 
cent,  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  new  subjects.  The 
cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  in  1895  was 
about  Is.  9(i.,  and  in  1896  the  cost  per  scholar  was 
about  2s.  9<i. 

The  following  figures  give  an  approximate  idea  of 


the  cost  of  each  of  the  various  branches  for  which 
apparatus  has  to  be  supplied.  The  figures  are  those 
for  Yardheads  School  for  the  year  1896.  This  school 
is  by  no  means  one  that  works  with  a large  supply  of 
apiiaratus. 

Hand  and  Eye  Work, 

Kindergarten, 

Drawing, 

Needlework, 

Cookery, 

Science, 

£74 


- £11 

- £17 

- £33 

- £5  plus  teacher's  salary. 

. £2  do. 

- £7 


For  woodwork  alone  in  Craighall-road  School  the 
cost  in  1896  was  £20,  plus  £80  for  special  teacher’s 
salary. 

As  few  of  the  teachers  in  the  Board’s  service  were 
specially  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  hand  and  eye 
training,  the  Board  appointed  three  instructors,  one 
each  for  clay-modelling,  cardboard  work,  and  wood 
work.  Their  salaries,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

In  1888  the  cost  of  hooks,  apparatus, and  stationery 
for  all  the  schools  (9)  was  £162,  or  Id.  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance.  In  1896  the  total  cost  was 
£l,527,.or  3s.  3|rf.  per  head. 

Except  to  a very  small  extent  the  whole  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  introduction  of  kipdergarten, 
drawing,  hand  and  ,eyp  training,  woodwork,  and  science. 


Robert  Hakdie,  Clerk. 
Leith,  20th  October,  1897.  ' ’ „ . . . 
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Programmes  of  Instuuci'ion  in  Lochend-boad 
School,  Leith. 

(a.)  Kindergarten  Occupations  ; — 

Junior  Infants  ; — 

Build’Eg — Gifts  3 and  4. 

Tablet  laying. 

Stick-laying. 

Drawing. 

Winding. 

Parquetry. 

Senior  Infants ; — 

Building — Anchor  blocks. 

Weaving. 

Colouring — Crayons. 

Jointed  laths. 

Sewing. 


Paper-folding. 

Paper  flower-making. 
Brush-work. 


(6.)  Outline  Scheme  of  Manual  Instruction. — 
1896-7. 

Standard  I. 

Kindergarten  drawing  as  an  introduction  to  free- 
hand drawing. 

Paper-folding,  cutting,  and  mounting. 

Standard  II. 

Kindergarten  drawing  as  an  introduction  to  free- 
hand drawing. 

Paper  (coloured),  drawing,  cutting,  and  mounting. 

Standard  III. 

Drawing,  cutting,  and  mounting  as  in  Standard  II.> 
but  carried  to  a greater  extent  if  progress  warrant 
and  time  permit. 

Clay-modelling, 

Standard  IV. 

Drawing  and  colouring  on  chequered  paper. 

Standards  V.  and  VI. 

Easy  exercises  in  cardboard  modelling,  giving  prac- 
tice in  drawing,  cutting,  and  binding  the  easier  models. 


(c.)  Scheme  op  Lessons  in  Elementart  Science, 
1896-7  (same  as  last  year). 

Standard  I. 

Physics. — Lesson  on  common  substances  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  properties  of  matter,  such  as  hard- 
ness, softness,  divisibility,  solubility,  with  the  view 
of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation. 

PloAil  Life. — Objects,  living  and  non-living.  General 
description  of  a plant  (root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  fruit, 
seed).  Object  lessons  on  common  food  plants — e.g., 
turnip  and  carrot  (root),  cabbage  and  onion  (leaves), 
wheat  and  oats  (fruit). 

Animal  Life. — Characteristic  external  features, 
habits,  and  uses  of  common  animals  ; — 

Beasts  of  Prey. — Cat,  dog. 

Beasts  of  Burden. — Horse,  donkey. 

Other  useful  animals. — Cow,  sheep,  hen,  pigeon,  bee, 
hwring. 


Standard  II. 

Physics. — Lessons  on  evaporation  and  condensation 
porosity,  filtration,  elasticity,  plasti(dty — all  to  be 
illustrated  by  practical  experiments  performed  both 
by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

Plant  Life. — General  description  of  a plant,  more 
especially  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  from  speci- 
mens supplied  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Information 
and  object  lessons  on  some  fruits  and  seeds  used  for 
food,  such  as  the  pea  or  bean,  apple,  orange,  or  lemon 
cherry,  gooseberry,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Animal  Life. — Animals — points  of  resemblance  and 
difference.  Classification  of  animn.ls  into  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates.  Sub-division  of  vertebrates  into 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes,  with 
a typical  example  of  each. 

Standard  III. 

Physics. — Lessons  on  the  properties  of  matter  con- 
tinued— cohesion,  adhesion,  fusion,  ductility,  tenacity, 
malleability,  tresited  as  in  tlie  previous  Standard.  In- 
formation and  object  lessons  on  some  of  the  more 
common  metals — iron,  lead,  copper — dealing  with 
their  ores,  processes  of  extraction,  and  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  from  them. 

Plants. — Vegetable  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, as  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  cork,  india-rubber. 
Lessons  on  the  following  trees  and  their  uses  : — oak, 
elm,  ash,  plane,  fir. 

Animals. — Classification  of  animals. — Points  of  I'e- 
seniblance  and  difference.  Lessons  on  invertebrate 
animals,  subdivided  into  annulates  (crabs,  spiders, 
insects).  Molluscs  (cuttle-fish,  snails,  oysters) ; 
Radiates. 

Standard  IV. 

Physics. — Measurement — standards  of  length, Eng- 
lish aud  French.  Areas  and  volumes.  Weights,. 
English  and  French,  standards  and  subdivisions.  The 
balance.  Experiments  in  its  use. 

Plants. — Structure  of  plants — wood,  bark,  pith, 
cells.  Uses  of  the  different  parts  of  a plant. 

Chemistry. — Water — its  three  states — expansion  by 
heat,  convection,  boiling  point,  freezing  point.  Air.. 
— Contraction  and  expausiori,  weight,  constituents 
and  their  properties.  Impurities  of  air.  Aqueous 
vapour. 

The  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

Standard  V. 

Physics. — Magnetism.  Attraction  and  repulsion- 
magnets,  poles,  declination,  inclination.  The  earth 
a magnet.  The  mariner’s  compass. 

Plants. — Function  of  the  flower.  General  account 
of  pollinatiQn  and  fertilisation.  Lessons  on  the  butter- 
cup, wall-flower,  carnation,  pea,  rose,  dandelion,  or 
daisy,  primrose,  with  the  characters  of  the  natural 
orders  to  which  they  belong. 

Chemistry. — Distinction  between  elements  and 
compounds — metals  and  non  metals.  Chemical  action. 
Preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.  All  to  be  taught  by  showing  tlie  substances, 
preparing  the  gases,  and  demonstrating  their  properties 
by  actual  experiment. 

Standard  VI. 

Physics. — Electricity. — Frictional. 

.Electrification.  Electrics  and  non-electrics.  Con- 
duction. The  Electroscope.  Induction.  The  Leyden 
jar.  Atmospheric  electricity.  Franklin’s  experiment. 
Lightning.  Thunder.  The  Aurora.  Lightning  con- 
ductors. 

Electricity — Voltaic. 

Fundamental  experiments.  The  simple  cell.  Efiects 
produced  by  the  current.  The  Galvanoscope. 
Polarisatiori.  Common  voltaic  cells.  Batteries. 
Resistance — Ohm’s  law.  Thermal  effects.  The  vol- 
taic arc.  Incandescent  lamps.  Magnetic  effects  of 
the  current. 
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(1.)  Principles  of  classification  and  general 

i-ao'vledge  of  the  chief  orders. 

/2  ) Formation  and  functions  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 

Chemistry. — Atoms  and  molecules.  Chemical  atfl- 
nitv-  Carbon.  Carbonic  acid  gas.  Coal  gas.  Car- 
bonates. Clilovine.  Hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorides, 
gulpburic  acid  and  sulphates.  To  be  treated  as  in 
previous  Standard. 


Programmks 


(3) 

OF  Instruction  in  Couper-street 
School,  Leith. 


{«.)  Elementary  Science. 

Standard  I. 

Matter. — Lessons  on  liquids  and  solids;  on  bodies 
that  are  hard,  soft,  brittle,  tough,  porous,  and  plastic. 
(In  this  connection  lessons  on  clay,  putty,  gutta- 
l(ercha.  itc.,  will  be  given.)  Lessons  on  substances  tliat 
are  soluble  and  insoluble,  combustible,  inflammable, 
flexible,  and  ela.stic. 

4?, Object  Lessons  on  the  cat,  dog,  sheep, 

Lessons  on  corn,  barley,  wheat,  turnip,  and 
potato ; also  on  tea  and  coffee  plants. 


Standard  IT. 

l/a«er. —-Les-sons  on  soluble,  insoluble,  and  porous 
•substances  in  greater  detail  that  in  Standard^  I. 
Lessons  on  sponge  and  filter ; on  substances  adhesive, 
fusible,  malleable,  tenacious.  The  following  metals 
will  be  taken  up  and  described : — Copper,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver. 

-Object  Lessons  on  cow,  lioi-se,  ass,  rabbit, 
mole,  monkey.  . v 

pZftnf —Elementary  ideas  of  plant  life  as  shown  m 
lessons  on  i-oot,  stem,  leaves.  Special  lessons  on 
starch,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  and  cocoa. 


vertebrate,?  than  in  Standard  IV.  Special  lessons  on  app^^a. 
cod,  frog,  snake,  woodpecker,  whale,  and  kangaroo.  — 

Plant. — The  woody  stems  of  plants — bark,  pith, 
cells.  Special  lessons  on  wallflower,  primrose,  daisy, 
apple,  &o. 

Standard  VI. 

Matter. — The  lodestone.  Artificial  magnets.  Mag- 
netic polarity.  Action  of  like  and  unlike  poles  on 
one  another.  Effect  of  breaking  a magnet.  Induced 
magnetism.  Effect  of  magnet  on  soft  iron,  on  steel. 

Methods  of  magnetising.  Decimation.  Inclination. 

The  mariner’s  compass.  Electrification  by  friction. 

Two  electric  states — positive  and  negative.  Action 
of  electrified  bodies  on  one  another.  Conductors. 

Insulators.  Electroscope.  Electric  machine. 

Animal. — Physiology,  human.  Respiration.  Di- 
gestion. Circulation. 

Pl(mt. — Different  kinds  of  fruits. 

Seeds  and  their  work. 

Flowerless  plants. 


(&.)  Kindergarten. 

Infant  room.  Work  done  according  to  following 
Scheme  : — 


SUge  1, 

Class  VII,  and  VIII., ! Paper,  Straw,  and  Bead  Thread- 

,,  2, 

ix„ 

■Rmbroiderj-  in  Coloured  Wools. 

„ VI.,  . • ' 

Flower  and  Bastet  Making ; 

Drawing  and  Colouring  De- 

„ IV., 

Paper-folding 

„ 5, 

,,  II.  and  III., 

Paper-plaiting  (Boys);  Em- 
broidery (Girls). 

„ 6. 

„ I.,  . 

Paper-plaiting ; Drawing  and 
Colouring  Flowers  and  Fruits. 

(c.)  Scheme  op  Instruction  in  Manual  Work. 
Mixed  School. 

Standard  III. 

Water— its  distinguishing  qualities— its 
•uses  Water  in  its  other  forms  as  a solid  and  a 
vapour.  Water  as  a solvent.  Mercury— its  pr^ 
perties.  Air.  Coal  gas  and  other  products  of  coal. 
Pamflin— its  manufacture  and  uses. 

Aitiinal.— Lessons  on  insects.  Object  Lessons  on 
camel,  elephant,  giraffe,  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard. 

Plant.— A.  typical  plant— parts  of.  Lessons  on  ash, 
elm,  oak,  fir.  Lessons  on  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  india- 
lubber,  and  gutta-percha. 

Standard  IV. 

Matter.  —Capillary  attraction.  Properties  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases.  Weight— pressui-e  of  LqniAs. 
Mutual  actions  between  solids  and  liquids.  Ihe 
atmosphere — pressure  and  weight  of.  How  liea^ 
affects  bodies.  Lesfwiis  on  thermometer,  barometer, 
common  pump,  syphon,  syringe,  and  spiritnlevel. 

.dnima^.— The  distinguishing  characteristics  ot 
fishes,  amphibia,  rep.iles,  birds,  and  mammals. 

Plant. — More  detailed  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  various  parts  of  a plant,.  These  lessons  tauglit  as 
far  as  possible  from  specimens  in  hands  of  children. 

Standard  V. 

Matter.— A mechanical  mixture  as  distinguished 
from  a chemical  compound.  Preparation  of  and  pro- 
perties of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Effects  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  on  atmosphere.  Effect  of  combustion.  Necessity 
of  ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  he.  Water — its  com- 
position. Pure  and  impure,  hard  and  soft  waters. 

Animal.— A short  account  of  the  more  common 
invertebrates.  A more  detailed  knowledge  of  the 


StaadardE. 

I.  and  II  , 

Clay-raodelling ; Paper-folding. 

III.  and  IV.,  . 

Flower-making  from  coloured  paper;  Parquetry 
W,,rl-  • Pfliniim.''  DMiifiiswiUi  coloured  chalks. 

V,  and  VI., 

Cardboard  work ; ilodels  of  useful  articles ; 
1 Work  of  VI  ; more  difficult  models  than  in  V. 

(4) 

Progbamhe  of  Instruction  in  Newhavbn  Victoria 
School,  Leith. 

Wire  Work. 

Details  of  Course  followed  in  this  Subject  during 
Session  1896-97. 

(a.)  Bending  wire  in  straight  lines,  and  right 
angles  in  one  plane. 

This  included  many  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
several  shapes  of  crosses,  enclosed  squares,  <fec.  Many 
of  these  shapes  were  to  exact  size  hy  rule  measure- 
ment. , ,,  , 

(6.)  Bending  wire  in  straight  lines  and  various 
angles  in  one  plane. 

This  included  several  shapes,  such  as  pentagons, 
octagons,  &c.  Badges  and  watch  charms,  and  the 
more  difficult  letters  of  the  alphabet,  such  as  A,  K,  Y. 
&c. 

(c.)  Bending  curves  in  one  plane. 

This  included  several  figures,  such  as  5,  6,  *c. ; 
several  shapes  of  shields,  single  and  double  spirals : 
the  letters  S aud  U. 
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(d.)  Bending  wire  in  irregular  curves. 

This  specially  included  tlie  leaves  of  white  poplar, 
ivy,  lily,  geranium,  laurel,  lilac,  oak,  beech,  ash, 

elm. 

(e.)  Copying  several  of  the  curved  designs  which 
are  in  Standard  V.  Freehand  Drawing  Cards.  These 
figures  cannot  be  made  with  one  length  of  wire,  and 
the  several  branches  or  parts  have  to  be  linked 
together. 

{/)  Making  various  articles,  such  as  a garden- 
seat,  chair,  birdcage,  basket,  creel,  and  skull, 
without  any  model  or  sketch,  but  just  according  to 
the  child’s  own  ima^nation  or  plan. 

Matenal. — The  material  used  is  tinned  iron,  bottle 
wire  thickness,  No.  20.  It  can  be  had  in  7-lb. 
bundles,  containing  nearly  2,000  straight  pieces,  13 
inches  long,  for  about  la.  8rf. 


7'ools. — Tlie  only  tool  used  is  a pair  of  pUei's  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  This  tool  has  a cutting  edge  to  cut  the 
wire  ; it  has  flat  jaws,  so  that  the  wire  can  be  held 
tightly  between  them,  and  it  has  also  a round  nose 
for  bending  sharj>  curves. 

Educational  Benefits. — The  lessons  are  designed  and 
arranged  for  developing  the  dexterity  of  the  hand,  audi 
the  accuracy  of  the  eye. 

The  work  is  not  mere  mechanical  copying,  but  such 
that  the  observation  of  the  child  may  be  brought  out 
and  trained  to  quickness  of  perception  and  mniute- 
ness  of  detail. 

The  imagination  and  reason  are  in  all  cases  en- 
couraged, and  little  reliance  placed  on  mere 
memory. 


Proqr.^mmes  op  Instructiok  is 
(a.)  Scheme  of  Manual  Instruction  (given  to  boys). 

Standard  I. 

Embroidery  and  flower-making,  basket-w^eaving 
clay-moulding,  and  other  kindergarten  work.  (Given 
to  girls  also  in  this  Standard.) 

Standard  II. 

Paper-measuring,  cutting,  and  mounting ; clay 
modelling. 

Standard  III. 

Drawing,  cutting,  and  covering  j simple  rectangular 
iormsin  cardboard,  and  binding  edges. 

Standard  IV. 


'•) 

Craiqhall-road  School,  Lkith. 

Standard  V. 

Woodwork — Sawing,  planing,  chiselling,  gouging. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  structure 
and  uses  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 

Standard  VI. 

Woodwoi’k — Oxford,  mortice,  tenon,  and  halving 
joints ; inlaying ; and  models. 


(6.)  Kindergarten  Wore  (not  in  the  Scheme). 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Lower  Injants. — Building,  jointed  laths,  bead 
threading,  drawing,  pricking,  and  embroidery. 


Same  as  above,  with  more  advanced  forms  and  Higher  Infants. — Drawing,  piper  folding,  prick- 
stronger  cardboard.  ing,  and  embroidery,  embossing. 


(a.)  Cookery. 

List  of  Dishes,  &e.,  made  in  Practice  Lessons  in  the  Cookery  Class  during  Session  1896-'97. 


-orr^ 

MMt 

PuddiDifS. 

1 

Lentil  Soup. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. 

Cottage  Puddini;. 

[ Soda  Scones. 

Scotch  Broth. 

Exeter  Stew. 

Marmalade  Pudding. 

Oat  Cakes. 

Potato  Soup. 

Irish  Stew. 

ApjDle  Tart. 

Pancakes. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Sausage  Rolls. 
Sea  Pie. 
Shepherd  Pie 

Bedfordshire  Pudding. 
Rice  and  Apples. 

Plain  Rice. 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boiled  Apple  Pudding. 
Fig  Pudding. 

Queen  of  Puddings. 
Apple  in  Paste. 

Baked  Apple  and  Sago. 
' Currant  .Dumpling. 

Dropped  Scones. 
Sponge  Cakes. 
Cheese  Cakes. 
Swiss  Roll. 
Breakfast  Rolls. 
Tea  Cakes. 
Biscuits. 

London  Buns. 
Roily  Polly. 

The  above  dishes,  <fcc.,  have  all  been  made  in  Demonstration  Lessons  given  pievious  to  the  Practice  Lessons. 


(d.)  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Science. 

Infants. — Object  Lessons  on  common  objects  of  the 
schoolroom,  home,  street,  and  country  : — 

Lessons  on  colour  and  form. 

Kindergarten  work. 

Lessons  on  familiar  articles  used  for  food  and 
clothing. 

Standard  I. 

(1.)  Animal  life. — External  sti-ucture  and  habits  of 
common  animals : — 

Domestic  pets — cat,  dog,  rabbit,  pigeon. 
Beasts  of  burden — horse,  donkey. 

Other  useful  animals — ox,  sheep,  pig,  hen, 
bee. 

Destructive  animals — rat,  mouse. 


(2.)  Plant  life. — Parts  of  a plant.  Food  plants  of 
this  country  ; — 

Roots — turnip,  carrot. 

Stems — potatoes. 

Leaves — cabbage. 

Seeds — wheat. 

(3.)  Physics. — Lines  and  angles.  Lessons  on 
common  objects — a candle,  piece  of  coal,  elay, 
glass,  paper,  milk,  water,  and  salt. 

In  the  above  lessons  the  most  charactenstic 
properties  of  solids  and  liquids  should  be  taught,  and 
some  of  the  most  general  properties  of  matter. 
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Standard  II. 

(1.)  Animal  life — External  cliaracters,  habits,  and 
uses  of  some  of  the  common  animals  of  our 
own  and  other  lands. 

Useful  animals — camel,  elephant,  deer, 
goat,  duck,  herring,  and  silkworm. 

Beasts  of  prey — fox,  wolf,  lion,  tiger. 

Some  other  animals — crow,  mole,  worm. 

(2.)  Plant  life. — General  description  of  flower,  fruit, 
seed. 

Fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  used  for  food  or  beverages. 

Fruits — plum,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  straw- 
ben-y,  orange,  grape. 

Seeds — pea,  bean,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Leaves — tea. 

(3.)  Physics. — Multiplication  and  division  of  lines, 
using  inches.  Lessons  on  common  objects — 
iron,  lead,  piece  of  chalk,  sugar,  sponge, 
blotting-paper,  cloth,  leather,  bread,  india- 
rubber,  marble,  a marble,  oil,  soap. 

In  these  lesson.s  the  following  properties  of  matter 
should  be  taught — porosity,  plasticity,  compressibility, 
elasticity,  <kc.,  and  further  distinctions  between  solids 
and  liquids. 

Standard  III. 

(1.)  Animal  life. — The  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  mammalia,  birds,  reptOes,  amphibians,  fishc-s, 
and  insects,  illustrated  by  animals  in  our  own  country, 

(2.)  Plant  life. — Structure  and  functions  of  root, 
stem,  leaves,  dowers,  fruit,  and  seeds. 

Common  tr.-es  and  their  uses — oak,  elm, 
beech,  fir. 

Plants  .‘supplying  materials  for  textile 
fabrics — cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute. 

(3.)  Physics — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  lines,  using  decimetres,  centi- 
metres. 

Simple  lessons  on  air  and  coal-gas,  as 
examples  of  gases,  to  show  their  lightness, 
compressibility,  elasticity,  &c. 

Pressure  as  exerted  by  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases. 

Cohesion  as  exhibited  by  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases — properties  depending  on  it — soft- 
ness, hardness,  brittleness,  tenacity, 
ductUity,  malleability. 

More  exact  distinctions  between  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases. 

Standard  IV. 

(I.)  Physics. — Measurements  of  area  and  volume, 
employing  both  English  and  French  measures. 

Graphic  representation  of  these. 

Introduction  of  decimals. 

Weights — English  and  French. 

The  balance — parts,  method  of  adjusting, 
method  of  using. 

Experiments  in  weighing. 

Lever — experiments  with  lever,  application 
of  the  results  to  the  balance. 

Comparative  weights  (specific  gravity), 
using  specific  gravity  bottle. 

Comparative  volumes  of  equal  weights  of 
liquids,  using  U tube 


Barometer  an  example  of  a U tube — its 
construction. 

Graphic  representation  of  barometric  read- 

Comparative  weights  (specific  gravity)  of 
solids,  calculated — 

1st.  By  finding  weight  of  water 
displaced — from  this,  volume  of 
solid  can  also  be  calculated. 

2nd.  By  finding  weight  of  a given 
volume,  and  comparing  this 
with  weight  of  equal  volume  of 
water  (1  c.  c.  water=l  gramme). 
3rd.  By  finding  loss  of  weight  in  water. 
(2.)  Chemistry. — Elements  and  compounds. 

Chemical  action. 

Preparation  and  properties  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

Standard  V. 

(1.)  Physics. — Effects  of  temperature  on  a liquid. 
Tlierraometer — construction,  graduation,  method 
of  using,  kinds.  Graphic  representation  of  tem- 
perature of  room,  taken  daily  or  twice  a day. 
Find  temperature  of  (a)  water  containing 
melting  ice,  (b)  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  (c) 
boiling  water,  (d)  boiling  water  containing  salts 
in  solution. 

Expansion  of  solids. 

Expansion  of  liquids — peculiar  behaviour  of 
water. 

Expansion  of  gases — construction  of  air 
thermometer. 

Capacity  for  heat  of  different  substances. 

(2.)  Chemistry. — Air,  its  chemical  composition,  and 
how  it  is  determined  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.  Effects  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  upon  air. 

Standard  VI. 

(1.)  Physics. — Change  of  state.  Solid  to  liquid — 
fusion  and  the  absorption  of  heat  in  the  change. 
Solution  and  absorption  of  heat  during  process. 
Solidification  and  re-appearance  of  heat  on 
change.  Different  solubilities  of  different  sub- 
stances. Effects  of  temperature  open  solubility 
of  same  substance. 

Insoluble  substances  and  filtration. 

Liquid  to  Gas — Evaporation  and  absorption  of 
heat  during  process.  Evaporation  of  water  by 
application  of  heat  (boiling-point).  Sliow 
boiling-points  of  various  substances.  Effects 
of  pressure  upon  boiling-point. 

Evaporate,  (a)  tap-water,  {/>)  rain  water,  (c)  sea 
water.  Show  and  weigh  residues. 
Condensation — show  re-appearance  of  heat 
during  process. 

DistOlation  = evaporation  + condensation. 
Demonstrate  properties  of  distilled  water. 

(2.)  Chemistry. — Water — its  chemical  composition 
— how  determined,  both  volumetrically  and 
gravimetrically.  Hard  and  soft  water — what 
causes  hardness,  and  how  the  hardness  is  got 
rid  of. 


appendix  a. 
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Programmes  of  Instruction  in  Yardheaus  School,  Leith. 
{a)  Scheme  op  Elementary  Science. 


STANDARD  1. 

STANDARD  2, 

STANDARD  3. 

STANDARD  4, 

STANDARD  5. 

a.  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Ohjecit  Lessons  on  Horse, 
Cow.  Sheep,  Dog,  and  Cat, 
especially  as  to  external 
features  and  the  habits 
and  uses  of  each- 

u.  Animal  Life. 
Object  Lessons  on  Wolf, 
Ass,  Hen,  Duck,  and  Her- 
ring (as  before). 

a.  ANIMAL  Life. 

Lessons  on  Lion.  Tiger, 
Elephant, Camel,  Bear  and 
Swallow,  drawing  atleii- 
tiou  to  exlemal  shape, 
habits,  and  iwlaptability  to 
surroundings. 

a.  ANIMAL  Life, 
Deflnition  of  Animal, 
characteristics  of  Back- 
boned Animals,  particular 
description  of  form,  habits 
and  uses  of  Leopard,  Seal, 
Whale,  Weasel,  Ermine, 
Beaver  and  Ostrich- 

0.  Cuemistrt. 
Elementand  Compound 
Mixture  — Examples  — 
Chemical  action. 

Water— Physical  Pro- 
perties--Chemical  CODI- 
ppsition  — Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen 

portiesof  CO'. 

Preparation  and  Pro- 
perties of  Chlorine. 

b.  PLANT  Life. 

General  description  of 
Plant-  Object  Lessons— 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats; 
Rowing.Reaping,  and  pre- 
paration as  Pood  Stuffs, 
noots  nsed  as  Food ; Leaoes 

b.  PLANT  LIFE. 
Object  Lessons  on  some 
Fruits,  or  Seeds.  Jtc.,  nsed 
lor  Food,  as  Bean,  Orange, 
Coffee,  Lemon  and  Tea. 

!>.  PLANT  Life. 
Vegetable  Substances 
used  in  manufaotures,  r.ff , 
Cotton, Linen,  Indiarubber, 
Guttapercha,  Cork, 

b.  Plant  life. 

Structure  of  Plants.  Uses 
of  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Stem. 

6.  Maonetish. 

■ 1.  Properties  of  Magnets. 

2.  Magnetic  Induction. 

3.  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

C.  PROPERTIES  OF 
MATTEB,  Ac. 

Lessons  on  Form,  Col- 
our, Weieht.  Size,  Hard- 
ness, Softness. 

f.  PROPERTIES  OP  MATTER. 

Lessons  on  Porosity.  Sol- 
ubility, Elasticity,  Duc- 
tility. and  the  like— illus- 
trated by  Experiments 
done  by  both  Teacher  and 

c.  Matter. 

Solids,  Liquids.  ■ Gases, 
properties  of  each.  Eva- 
poration ; «f»o, 

Coal  Mining  (Pits,  Dan- 
gers, Ihmps,  i;c.) 

c.  PUYSICS. 

Air— -Atmosplieric,  what 
it  is  — Composition  and 
Pressure—  Barometer. 

Heat  — Expansion  of 
Bodies — change  of  Volume 
caused  by  change  otForm, 
Temperature  — Thermo- 

MoohanicalPowers,  Lever, 
Pulleys.  Wedge,  Inclined 

e.  ELECTRicrry. 
Kinds— Laws.  Eleefro- 
seopo,  Electrophorous 

Electrical  Machine  (con- 
struction), Leyden  Jar. 

(6.)  Scheme  op  Kindergarten  .and  “Hand  and  Eye”  Training. 


Infant  Department.  I Mixed  Department. 


6tli  Class  (lowest)  Brick  Building  and  Bead  Threading. 

4th  „ Drawing.SteDoilling,andPaporFoldine(fiimplo). 

3rd  „ Drawing,  Pricking,  Embroidery,  and  Emhossing. 

2nd  „ Paper  Folding  (more  advanced).  Brush  Work. 

1st  „ Carton  Work  for  girle. 

Paper  Folding  for  boys,  with  Class  2nd. 


Stand.  1.  Paper  Folding,  Embroidery,  and  Embossing. 

Stand.2.  P.iper  Cutting,  Pasting,  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Basket  Work. 

Stand.  3.  Clay  Modelling. 

Stand.  4.  „ „ (more  advanced.) 

Stand.  5.  Card-board  Work. 


XLVII. 

Documents  put  in  hy  Sir  John  Neilson  Cuthbertson,  Chairman,  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 


School  Board  op  Glasgow. 


(10 

A Scheme  of  Object  Lessons  and  Elementary 
Science  Teaching  for  Standards  I.  to  VI. 

Introduction. 

For  some  years  past  the  subject  of  Elementary 
Science  has  appeared  in  the  Scotch  Education  Code 
as  a class  subject,  and  an  outline  is  there  given  of 
the  course  which  is  to  be  followed.  It  is,  however, 
stated  that  the  managers  may  submit  to  the  Inspector, 
at  his  annual  visit,  and  the  Inspector  may  approve 
for  the  ensuing  year,  some  progressive  scheme  of 
lessons  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  scholars. 

The  Board  issue  the  following  scheme  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  general  lines  upon  which  they  desire  to 
see  the  subject  taught  in  schools  where  Elementary 
Science  is  adopted  as  a class  subject,  but  they  are 
anxious  to  allow  the  teachers  freedom  in  details,  and 
therefore  the  scheme  is  given  only  in  outline.  The 


Board  will  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  for 
modifications  to  suit  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  the  various  schools. 

Standard  I. 

An  extension  of  the  Object  Lessons  at  present  given 
in  the  Infant  Classes,  including  a description  and 
explanation  of  the  more  common  objects  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  scholars.  The  senses  should  be  tested 
and  trained  by  exercises  and  lessons  in  colour,  form, 
and  distance. 

Standard  II. 

More  advanced  exercises  and  lessons  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  for  Standard  I.,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Lessons  in  weight  and  size. 

Standard  III. 

Animal. — General  notions  of  the  diflerences  and 
resemblances  of  the  structure  of  beast,  bird,  reptile, 
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fish,  and  insncf,  illustrated  Ly  typical  examples  and 
drawings.  Explanations  of  the  essential  differences 
between  the  classes. 

Vegetable. — Comparison  of  animal  witli  vegetable 
life.  General  structure  of  ].>lants  and  trees,  illustiuted 
by  examples. 

Mailer. — Illustrations  of  the  different  states  of 
matter — solid,  liquid,  gaseous.  The  properties  of 
matter.  Distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic, 
elementary  and  compound  substances  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  the  more  common  woods  and  metals, 
with  an  explanation  of  their  chief  properties  and  uses. 


the  scholars  shoidd  be  encouraged  to  visit  public 
paiks,  gardens,  museums,  and  other  institutions,  — 
where  they  would  be  able  to  extend  tbeir  experience. 

They  should  also  be  expected  to  be  able  to  use  their 
pencils  freely  iu  sketoliing  any  specimens  or  pieces  of 
apiiaratus  which  may  be  placed  before  them,  or  in 
illustrating  graphically  any  problem  they  are  asked  to 
solve. 

By  order  of  the  School  Board, 

G.  W.  Alexandeh,  Clerk. 


Standard  IV. 

Animal. — Classification.  Explanations  of  more 

common  habits  and  uses.  General  structure  of  the 
human  body. 

Vegetable. — More  detailed  explanations  of  structure, 
including  typical  specimens  of  wood.s,  barks,  and  piths. 
Examination  of  cells.  Some  uses  of  the  microscope. 

Matter. — Energy.  Its  meaning  and  relation  to 
work,  illu.stratcd  by  examples.  Elementary  physical 
definitions,  with  illiisti’ations  from  mechanics.  Pro- 
perties of  matter.  Preparation  of  some  of  the  ordinary- 
gases,  with  an  explanation  of  some  of  their  simpler 
properties. 

Standard  V. 

Physiology. — More  advanced  lessons  in  the  structure 
of  the  liuman  body.  Explanations  of  tlie  processes  of 
circulation,  respiration,  and  alimentation.  Elementary 
laws  of  health. 

Botany. — Food  and  growth  of  ])lants,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  with  illustrations  of 
their  uses. 

Physics. — Heat ; common  exani])les  of  its  effects. 
Instruments  used  in  experiments  with  heat.  Nature 
and  sources  of  heat.  Light : sources  of.  Common 
examples  of  its  properties,  e.g.,  reflection,  refraction, 
aisd  clispei-sion.  Description  of  the  more  common 
optical  instillments,  e.g.,  microscopes  and  telescopes. 

Standard  VI. 

Laws  0/  Health. — Application  of  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding lessons  to  the  presei-vation  of  health,  espocially 
ns  regards  air,  water,  food,  and  exercise.  Nijuessity 
for  temperance  in  all  things.  Geneial  conditions  of 
health.  More  detaOed  explanations  of  special  organs, 
and  the  conditions  which  affect  their  efficiency,  e.g., 
sight,  hearing,  brain,  &c. 

Botany. — Principles  of  classification,  with  a general 
knowledge  of  the  chief  orders.  Geographical  distri- 
bution of  plants  and  trees  most  useful  to  man.  Trade 
and  commerce  arising  therefrom. 

Physics. — The  general  phenomena  of  magnetism. 
Ditierent  kinds  of  magnets  and  their  uses.  Elementary 
laws  of  magnetism.  The  mariner’s  compass  ; its  con- 
struction and  use.  Some  of  the  ordinai-y  phenomena 
of  electricity ; elementary  laws  of.  Description  of 
•some  of  the  simpler  iustruments  used,  and  a general 
explanation  of  the  more  common  applications  of 
electricity,  e.g.,  to  the  telegraph,  telejihone,  electric 
lignting,  and  electric  motors.  The  scholars  in  this 
class  should  be  expectod  to  know  the  elements  of 
dynamics,  especially  in  their  application  to  simple 
mechanical  lijipliances. 

General. 

In  all  the  classes  little  use  should  be  made  of  text- 
books, and  the  scholars  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tlie 
objects  of  study,  instead  of  only  knowing  their  names 
nnd  some  of  their  propeities.  The  scliool  apparatus 
and  museums  should  afford  opportunities  for  this  in 
so  far  as  the  more  common  objects  are  concerned,  but 


(2.) 

ELEaENTARsr  Deawisq. 

Regulations  for  Cureest  Year. 

Award  “ Excellent.” — The  Board,  where  the 
“ Excellent”  Award  is  received,  will  pay  £4  to  every 
teacher  (not  being  a head-mastei.),  possessing  the  Art 
Master’s  Certificate,  or  an  Art  Teacher’s  Certificate, 
or  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  (D), 
or  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  (First 
Class),  who  has  taught  drawing  to  the  scholars  in  the 
Standards  for  the  whole  year,  and  £2  t-o  eveiy  teacher 
possessing  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate 
(Second  Class),  or  the  Second  Grade  Drawing  Certi- 
ficate, or  the  Provisional  “ D”  who  has  taught 
di'awing  for  the  same  period.  These,  payments  will 
be  made  only  if  one-half  of  the  grant  is  sufficient.  If 
it  is  not  they  will  lie  proportionately  reduced. 

Award  “Good.” — After  paying  all  expenses  from 
the  Drawing  Grant,  if  one-third  of  the  balance  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  the  Board  will, 
where  a grant  of  Is.  fid.  has  been  earned  (Award 
“ Good  ”),  pay  £3  to  every  teacher  (not  being  a head- 
master) possessing  the  Art  Matter’s  Certificate,  or 
an  Art  Teacher’s  Certificate,  or  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  (D),  or  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  (First  Class),  who  has 
taught  drawing  to  the  scholars  in  the  Standards  for 
the  whole  year,  and  £1  10».  to  every  other  teacher 
possessing  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate 
(Second  Class),  or  the  Second  Grade  Drawing  Certi- 
ficate, or  the  Provisional  “ D who  has  taught 
drawing  for  the  same  period.  These  payments  will 
be  made  only  if  one-third  of  the  balance  is  sufficient. 
If  it  is  not  they  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

Award  “ Fair.” — No  share  of  the  Grant  is  given  to 
the  teachers  where  the  “ Fair  ” Award  only  is  received. 

Qualifications  op  Teachers  of  Drawing. 

Drawing  roust  be  taught  by — 

(a.)  A teacher  or  teachers  of  the  school  holding ; — 
(1.)  The  Art  Master’s  Certificate  (3i  d 
Grade);  or 

(2.)  The  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Certificate 
(Intermediate) ; or 

(3.)  The  Elementary  School  Teacher's- 
Certificate  (D) ; or 

(4.)  The  Eleinentaiy  School  Teacher’s- 
Certificate  (First  Class);  or 
(5.)  Provisional  “D”;  or 
(6.)  The  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Certificate  (Second  Class) ; or 
(7.)  The  Second  Grade  Drawing  Certi- 
ficate. 

(6.)  WJiere  the  teachers,  or  a sufficient  number 
of  them,  are  not  qualified,  the  Board,  as 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  directs, 
will  appoint  visiting  masters  for  this 
branch. 

{For  requirements  for  the  different  certificates  see, 
“ ScieTice  and  Art  Directory.”} 


* Provisional  Certificate  issued  to  teachers  who  have  tauglit  Drawing  for  at  least  seven  vears  previous  to  1st  September,  1891. 

S 2 
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XL  VIII. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ai-exandeii,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 
School  Boahd  op  Glasgow. 


Cost  of  Apparatus  supplied  for  Elemestabp  Sciesoe. 


1895. 

Balance  {band  scales), 

Eitzroy’s  barometer, 

Lens  aud  handle, . 
l.ens  and  3 glasses, 

'I'wo  R.B.  porcelain  basins. 

Pneumatic  trough,  12  in.  x 5 in., 

Bell  jar,  stoppered,  10  in.  x 5 in.. 

One  sec  of  5 beakers. 

Two  Black’s  blowpipes,  . 

U tube,  10  in., 

U lube,  12in.  . 

Bottles,  narrow,  fiat,  st.,  8oz.,  12, 
Bottles,  wide,  flat,  st.,  8 oz.,  12,  . 
Bottles,  enamel,  lab.,  HCL,  HNO3.  H,SO, 
NH.Hi), 

One-half  gross  assorted  corks, 

Bix  cork  borers,  . 

li  B.P.  crucibles  aud  lids,  2, 

Two  Woulff’s  bottles,  3 necks,  16  oz.. 
One  triangular  file, 

One  fiat  file. 

Brass  forceps, 

Two  deflagrating  spoons, . 

Pilter  paper  case, 

Filter  paper,  4J,  . 

F.  B.  flasks,  3 8 oz.,  and  3 16  oz., 
Florence  flasks,  2 8 02.,  and  2 16  oz., 
Wash  bottles,  8 oz.  and  16  oz.,.  . 

Three  funnels,  4^  in., 

Three  thistle  funnels,  8 in., 

■Glass  rod,  1 bore,  1 yard. 

Three  lbs.  glass  tubing,  . 

Six  glijss  discs,  3 in., 

Two  books,  labels. 

Spirit  lamp, 

D.avy  lamp. 

Glass  jam,  cylinder,  6 9 in.  x 2^  in.. 
Glass  suction  and  force  pumj). 

Spatula,  .... 

Two  glass  retorts,  24  oz., 

Two  double  filter  stands. 

Retort  stand  and  rings,  . 

Two  test  tube  stands. 

Stirring  rods,  3 8 in.,  and  3 11  in., 
■Syringes,  6tf.,  8rf., 

■ Test  tubes,  fit  stand,  6 doz., 

Boiling  tubes,  6 6in.  x IJin.,  . 

'Two  test-tube  baskets, 

Two  test-tube  brushes, 

Two  test-tube  holders, 

Two  thermometers. 

Two  iron  wire  triangles,  . 

Two  triangular  wii'e  tripods. 

'Four  rubber  tubing.  in.  bore,  . 

Glass  cup  tubes,  1 set, 

Six  watch  glasses,  3^  in., 

One  square  foot  iron  gauze, 

Pair  crucible  tongs, 

Chamois  leather, 

Hammer,  3 in.,  . 

Spirit  level,  4 in. 

Filter  pump  (aspii-ator),  . 

Two  books  litmus  paper, 

Two  pieces  platinum  foil. 

Two  charco^  blocks,  2 in.  x 1 in  , 

One  lb.  H.C.L.  bottles,  . 


£ s.  d. 

0 3 3 

1 1 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 6 
0 1 6 
0 6 6 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 
0 13 
0 1 1 
0 5 6 
0 6 3 

0 6 0 
0 3 3 
0 3 0 
0 1 6 
0 2 8 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 2 6 
0 0 5 
0 1 0 
0 2 6 
0 0 6 
0 5 6 
0 13 
0 0 6 
0 1 0 
0 3 0 

0 0 41 
0 1 6 
0 1 6 
0 8 6 
0 5 6 
0 7 6 
0 0 6 
0 2 4 
0 5 3 
0 2 6 
0 3 6 
0 0 9 
0 1 2 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 8 
0 1 8 
0 5 0 
0 0 4 
0 1 4 
0 1 10 
0 2 6 
0 1 3 
0 0 9 
0 1 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 3 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 4 
0 1 6 
0 0 4 
0 0 6 


One  lb.  HNO3  bottles, 

One  Jb.  HjSU,  bottles, 

One  lb.  NH,HO  bottles, 

One  lb.  meth.  spirits  and  bottle. 

Two  lbs.  liquid  mercury, 

One-quarter  lb.  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
Two  oz.  camphor, 

One  lb.  wood  charcoal,  . 

Four  oz.  white  parafin,  . 

Three  lbs.  potassium  chlorate, 

Three  lbs,  manganese  dioxide, 

Two  potassiunr  pellets,  . 

Roll  aud  flower  sulphur, 

One-half  ounce  sodium  and  bottle, 
One-quarter  lb.  granulated  zinc,  . 
One  oz.  phosphorus, 

Two  cakes  of  beeswax, 

One  book  of  gold  leaf, 

Short  round  bar  of  iron,  . 

One  yard  copper  wire  foil, 

One  coil  iron  wire  foil, 

One-quarter  lb.  lead  wire  foil, 
One-quarter  lb.  tin  wire  foil, 


£ s.  d. 
0 0 7 
0 0 5 
0 0 6 
0 1 0 
0 5 3 
0 14 
0 0 6 
0 0 3 
0 0 2 
0 3 0 
0 0 9 
0 1 1 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 2 
0 0 5 
0 0 8 
0 2 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 2 
0 0 4 
0 0 4 


1896. 

One  pair  bar  magnets, 

Rine-inch  horse  shoe  magnet, 
Wix-inch  magnetic  needle, 

One  piece  magnetic  iron  ore, 

Two  syringes, 

Knitting  needles, 

Two  lbs.,  etc.,  glass  tubing, 

Iron  filings, 

1897 

Model  of  common  stalk  flower,  . 
Model  of  heart  and  lungs, 

Bird  Cabinet, 


.056 
.036 
• 0 3 6 
.010 
.012 
.004 
.036 
.004 


. 2 12  6 
. I 19  0 
. 4 17  6 


Total  for  three  years,  . 


£20  2 8J 


Glasgow,  25j/t  October,  1897. 


School  “B.” 


Cost  of  Apparatus  supplied  for  Elementary  Science. 
1895. 


Model  of  teeth,  . . . , 

Model  of  skin,  .... 
Model  of  hand  and  wrist, . 

Model  of  peapod, 

Specimens  of  flowers  and  fruits, 

Two  lbs.  granulated  zinc  (commercial), 

One  lb.  potass,  chlorate  (commercial), 
Twelve  boiling  tubes,  7 in.  x 1^  in., 

Two  India-rubber  corks,  two  holes. 

One  pair  of  iron  crucible  tongs, 

Two  Woulfi'‘s  bottles,  24  oz.,  three  necks,  . 
One.  pneumatic  trough,  12  in,  x 6 in., 

One  pound  meth.  ether, . 

One  minimum  thermometer, 

One  Leyden  jar,  . . . . 

Six  half-oz.  hottles  and  corks, 

Half-ounce  sodium,  , 


£ s. 

0 13 

0 13 
0 11 
2 10 

1 0 
0 1 
0 1 
0 2 
0 2 
0 1 
0 3 
0 6 
0 1 
0 3 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 


d. 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

6 

7 

6 

0 

7 

9 
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One  pneumatic  trough,  . 

Usnair  bellcwB,  • • , , 

One  chloride  of  calcium  tower,  14  in.  x 2m.. 
Six  twenty-four-oz.  flasks,  . 

■pwo  lbs.  black  oxide  of  manganese, 

Half  lb-  barium  chloride,  . 

Half  lb.  potassium  binoxalate, 

1896. 

One  fox  bat, 

One  flying  Ush, 

One  heron, 

One  parrot, 

One  duck, 

One  starling. 

One  horned  owl,  . 

One  W,  & A.  K.’s,  illustrations  of  trees, 
Two  W.  ik  A.  K’s,  pictures, 

Pour  sets  Arnold’s  bird  pictures,  . 

Seven  sets  Arnold’s  wild  flowers  and  book, 
Bacon’s  picture  alpliabet,  . 

Telegraph  messenger. 

Fireman,  . • • • 

Lifeboatnian, 


0 6 6 Fisherman, 

0 2 3 Hospital  nurse, 

0 2 6 Rainbow  colour  chart,  1897, 

0 3 6 Four  squares  of  wire  ganze, 

0 0 6 One  gallon  H^SO^, 

0 0 5 Four  small  beakers,  . • -0 

0 10  Ten  carbon  plates,  . • -0 

Five  zinc  plates,. 

Model  of  flower  of  buttercup, 

Model  of  flower  of  pea, 

9 ® ■ Nelson’s  plant  life,  first  series  cloth, 

mounted  on  roller, 

Nelson’s  natural  history,  1st,  2nd, 
series. 

Two  carbons  for  H.C.L..  . 

Decomposition  apparatus,  . 

Two  lbs.  potassium  bichromate  (comb), 

'I’wo  lbs.  granulated  zinc,  . 

Four  rubber  corks.  No.  5, 

One  lb.  tin  of  vaseline,  . • .016 


0 8 
0 3 


0 18 
1 11 
0 3 
0 2 


Total  for  three  years,  £19  7 5 


Glasgow, 

25th  October,  1897 


XLIX. 

nooOMHT  put  in  by  Mr.  R.  Caldeh,  One  of  Hev  Majesty',  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  the 
^ Scotch  Education  Department. 

Dundee  School  Board. 

Scheme  op  Science  Teaching. 

bird,  fish,  insect,  reptile  Beaver— eagle— shark, 

salmon — bee,  silk-worm— serpent,  frog. 

2.  Plants. — Conditions  of  plant  life — sunlight,  air, 
soil,  water. 

3.  Matter. — Its  three  interchangeable  states,  as 
shown  in  water  as  a solid,  a liquid,  and  a gas. 

Properties. — Divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility. 

4.  Industries. — Flax  and  jute. 


HoTE. This  Scheme  is  used  in  all  the  Elementary 

Schools  of  the  Board. 

Infant  Boys. 

Section  I. — Animals. 

( Birds  : e.g.  Swallow,  robin. 
Backboned  . < Beasts ; ig.  Cow,  cat. 

( Fishes  ; e.g.  Herring,  skate. 
Without  a backbone  : e.g.  Snail,  earthworm. 
Section  II. — Plants. 

1.  A general  lesson  on  a plant. 

2.  Any  familiar  tree. 

3.  Any  two  familiar  flowers. 

Section  III. — Common  Things. 

Vegetable ; e.g.  Cotton,  tea  plant,  sugar-cane. 
Animal:  e.^.  Silk,  wool. 

Mineral ; e.g.  Coal,  iron. 

N.B, Not  less  than  eighteen  lessons  to  be  taught 

to  the  Upper,  and  not  less  than  nine  to  the  Lower 
Division, 

Standard  I. 

1.  Animals.— Cit,  dog,  sheep,  cow,  pig,  hen. 


2.  Parts  of  a plant— root,  stem,  branches, 
buds,  leaves — a tree — uses  of  plants — food,  clothing, 
fuel. 

3.  Common  Things.— leA,  sugar,  bread,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  common  salt — wool. 

Standard  II. 

1.  A7iimals. — Horse,  camel,  elephant,  lion,  ostrich, 
whale. 

2.  Pianits.— Root,  stem,  branches,  bud,  leaves, 
flower,  fruit,  seeds — usesmorelully  than  in  Standard  T, 

3.  Common  Things.— Coffee,  oats,  wheat,  maize, 
rice,  potato — cotton. 

4.  Mirteral. — Coal. 

Standard  III. 

1.  Animals. — The  following  as  examples  of  beast. 


Standard  IV. 

1 Matter. Properties  of  matter,  same  as  in  Stan- 

dard HI.,  with  elasticity  and  indestracribility. 

Distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter 
element  and  compound — compound  and  mixture. 

2.  Water. — CouHHDsitkm  — uses  to  animals  and 

plants impurities  and  their  removal— hardness  and 

softness. 

3.  Air. Composition — uses  to  animals  and  plants 

impurities — necessity  for  ventilation  of  houses — 

preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Standard  V. 

1.  Matter. — Properties  more  fully  than  in  Stan- 
dard TV.  ^ 

2.  Heat. — What  it  is — how  it  affects  (a)  solids,  (t>) 
liquids,  and  (c)  gases. 

Simple  pendulum — thermometer— fii'e-balloon.  Ex- 
pansion in  freezing ; why  pipes  burst,  and  when. 

Radiation,  convection,  and  conduction. 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  houses. 

3.  Atmosj}heric  Pressure. — The  barometer,  the 
syringe,  the  common  pump,  and  the  force  pump. 

Standard  VI. 

1.  Force,  inertia,  momentum,  and  gravitation. 

2.  Atmospheric  and  Liquid  Pressure. — The  diving- 
bell,  syphon,  fire-engine,  and  hydraulic  press. 

3.  Wafer  finds  its  own  leveL — Fountains,  artesian 
wells,  water  supply  of  towns,  capillary  attraction. 

4.  Mechanical  Powers.— Lever,  pulley. 

5.  Causes  of  winds  and  ocean  currente. 
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L. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Stephen  Fitepateick,  Professor  of  Method,  &c.,  St.  Patrick's  Trainintr 
College,  Dramcondra, 


Progr.^mme  of  Examination  for 

Reading. — As  indicated  in  Column  2 {Programme 
for  Admission  to  Training  Colleges,  see  page  34). 

Renmanship. — As  indicated  in  Column  2. 

SpellingandFuncluation. — AsindicatedinColumn2. 

Grammar. — As  indicated  in  Column  1. 

Composition. — As  indicated  in  Column  1. 

_ Geography. — Elementary  General  Geography  (Poli- 
tical and  Descriptive). 

To  dra-w  an  outline  map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  a certain  portion  of  either,  showing  the 
principal  mountains  and  rivers. 

Elements  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

English  Literatwe. — As  in  Column  1. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Column  1. 

Algebra. — As  in  Column  1. 

Geometry. — As  in  Column  2. 

Mensuration As  in  Column  2. 


Entrance  to  Training  Colleges. 

Book-keepimg. — As  in  Column  I. 

Agriculture. — As  in  Column  1. 

Theory  of  Method. — Joyce’s  Hand-book. 

Fraetice  of  Teaching. — As  in  Column  1. 

Drawing. — Ereehand  and  easy  problems  in  Practi- 
cal Geometry. 

All  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  at  the  termination 
of  their  respective  courses,  should  liave  a very  fair 
grasp  of  this  Programme. 

In  training  their  knowledge  of  it  could  be  perfected 
and  judiciously  extended,  ’ 

Sufficient  timewould  then  be  afforded  for  PGdagog\- 
for  Drawing,  for  Music,  for  Hand  and  Eye  Training' 
for  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  and  for  Natural 
Science. 

Stepuen  Fitzpatrick, 

Professor  of  Method. 


PPENBIX  A. 

ii  DocniiESis  put  in  by  Professor  Peyton,  u.b,  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  Dublin. 

“““b  ■■ecomnienuod  for  immediate  adoption  in  Nationd 

(2)  Course  of  Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science, 

(3)  Course  of  Lessons  in  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sentences,  b.tsed  upon  the  Obieet  Lessons  rcrao' 

mended  for  Nationad  School  Programme.  ■’  recom- 

(4)  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Practical  Agricultare  in  National  Schools. 


(L) 


Course  of  Elementary  Drawing  for  Junior  Classes  (Infants,  I.,  II..,  III.)  in  National  Schools, 


Claaa 

(1.)  Meohacical  Drawing. 

(2.)  Freehand  DrawiDg-. 

Infants, 

Drawing  with  a ruler  lines  of  different  lengths, 

(Chequered  slate  or  paper). 

As  under. 

I.  Class, 

Drawing  with  a ruler  straight  lines  in  various  positions : horizontal  perpen- 
oblique,  and  parallel  lines.  Copying  simple  right-lined 

(Slate  or  paper), 

As  under. 

II,  Class, 

Drawing  with  a ruler  simple  geometrical  figures ; square,  oblong,  and  theii- 
diagonals;  combination  of  such  lines  and  figures.  Making  angles  and 
pointing  out  the  angles  on  the  fi.gures  drawn.  To  understand  the  terms  used 
(Paper). 

As  under. 

III.  Class, 

Drawing  with  a (Jd)  ruler  marked  in  inches,  simple  geometrical  figures  and 
right-hned  patterns  of  given  dimensions.  ’ 

As  under. 

‘ Freehand  Drawing  from  the  fiat  should  almost  invariably  bo  done  from  large  eEarmli 

on  the  blackboard  or  chart  suspended  before  the  class.  The  figures  for  Ereehaid  Drawing  may  smS 

those  drawn  with  the  ruler  by  the  several  cl.isses.  ^ ^ bimiiar 

otherw'dhmUti”  "ler’and  tl 


R.B. — An  Illustrated  Syllabus  in  Drawing  should  be  issued. 
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CouESE  OP  Object  Lessons  and  Elejientauy  Science. 


T.,fanfs  1 Kindergartea  lessons;  Domestic  animals— cat,  dog;  . v j.  -i  j 

iBfants.  i.,  Balls-toys.  &c.  In  small  schools,  classes  to  be  divided 

into  junior  and  senior.  Ihe  school 


Animals— horse,  cow,  sheep;  Flowers— rc 
bluebell ; Best  known  fruits — apple,  orai 
known  vegetables — potatoes,  turnips. 
Common  things — salt,  flour,  &c., 


!p,  daisy.  [ to  be  taught  in  two  divisions. 
?e;  Best  I Thirty  lessons  from  these  groups'! 


jY  . More  advanced  lessons  on  similar  subjects — Manu- 

factures. 

VI  Best  known  weights  and  measures,  . . . j. 

’ • ’ In  small  schools,  the  senior  division  to 

Y s . General  course  of  elementary  science,  . • • receive  30  lessons,  viz. 20  object 

*•’  lessons,  and  10  on  elementary  science. 

YI,'  . Weights  and  measure  in  common  use, 

YI.’  VI-’,  Study  of  one  science  where  possible— e.<7.  in  large 
schools  with  adequate  teaching  staff. 

The  series  of  lessons  for  each  class,  gi-oup  of  classes,  or  division  of  the  school,  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  teacher 
at  Che  beginning  of  the  results  year  and  submitted  to  the  Inspector  for  his  approval.  Adequate  materials  and 
apparatus  to  be  provided  for  each  lesson. 

(3.) 

Couese  of  Lessons  in  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sentences,  based  upon  these  Object  lessons. 


I In  small  schools,  the  senior  division  to 
[.  receive  30  lessons,  viz. 20  object 
lessons,  and  10  on  elementary  science. 


Forming  sentences  orally. 

Answering  orally  in  complete  sentences. 


Forming  oral  statements  about  the  objects,  and  tlien  writing  these  statements  on  paper. 
(Attention  paid  to  capital  letters  and  full  stops,  and  to  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence}. 

N.B.  Discontinue  the  present  course  of  Grammar  in  III.  Class. 

Writing  down  a number  of  short  statements  about  any  object.  (To  understand  the  enlargement 
of  the  subject  and  predicate  by  the  adjective  and  adverb). 

Writing  short  easy  letter. 

A brief  essay,  a little  more  advanced  than  that  required  in  the  IV.  Class,  on  any  object  on  which 
an  object  lesson  has  been  taught.  (To  analyse  the  sentences  fairly). 

Writing  a short  letter— complete  with  envelope,  address. 

A simple  essay  on  any  object  lesson  or  elementary  science  lesson  taught  in  the  class.  -A  short 
letter  as  in  V'. 

Analysis  of  simple  and  compound  sentences  used. 

A short  essiij— • letter— siibstuice  of  e stor,  in  pupils’  own  words— easy  paraplitnsing 

Analysis  of  complex  sentences. 


Suggestions  for  the  Teachino  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  National  Schools, 

IV.  Class,  Abolish  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Reading  Books  in  Fourth  Class,  and  substitute  a senes  of 
Object  Lessons  dealing  with  cottage  gar.lening  and  flower  gardening.  Collections  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  to  be  kept  in  the  school,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time, 

Examination  of  class  to  be  based  upon  the  specimens  so  collected. 

V*.  Class,  School  gardens— or  the  teachers’  private  gardens— should  be  utilized  m every  insUnce.  Pupils 
V2.  „ to  work  in  garden  one  hour  per  week,  or  two  hours’  on  one  day  per  week.  , 

Ub  „ The  half  holiday  arrangement  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  small  schools  with  only 

In  tow^scLols  where  agriculture  is  not  taught  to  pupils,  the  introduction  of  Hand  and  Bye 
training  in  some  form  should  be  delayed  only  until  the  teachers  have  been  trained  to  teach 

cSlboS  modelling  .ppear.  to  me  to  be  the  form  of  Hand  and  Eye  Traimng  most  suitablo  for 
oar  National  SohoSs  "Woodwotk  must  be  taught  outs.de  the  ordmary  school  hours. 

Until  the  application  of  drawing  can  be  taught  in  this  w^,  I would  .suggest  that,  where  pr^ti 
cable,  easy  model  drawing  should  be  taught  to  Fourth  Class.  This  would  fill  up  the  gap  that 
must  exist  for  a time  in  the  Manual  Training  of  the  Fourth  Class. 

N.B.— U to  2 iiours  at  most  to  b<i  devoted  to  manual  training  or  practical  gardening  per  week. 
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Document  put  in  by  Professor  T.  H.  Teegan,  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  Dublin. 
Memoeandom, 

Showing  the  time  allotted  each  week  to  the  various  subjects  by  the  Professors  in  Marlborough- 
street  Training  College,  Dublin. 


Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  ....  Eight  hours. 

Book-keeping,  .....  Two  ,, 

Mechanical  Physics,  .....  Two  „ 

Experimental  Physics,  ....  Two  „ 

Science  and  Art  of  Education,  . . . Five  ,, 

Criticism  and  Teaching,  ....  Three  „ 

English  Literature,  .....  Four  „ 

,,  Grammar.  .....  Three  „ 

„ Composition  and  Spelling,  . . . Three  „ 

Geometry  and  Mensuration,  ....  Three  „ 

Trigonometry,  .....  Two  „ 

Geography — Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Commercial,  Five  „ 


APPENDIX  A, 

Lin. 


LIII. 

Documents  put  in  by  Messrs.  M.  S.  Seymour  (Secretary);  Alexander  Hamilton,  m.a.,  and 
E.  Downing  (Chiefs  of  Inspection);  Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin. 


Memohandu.u. 

Distribution  of  School  Time  in  National  Schools. 

(a)  The  usual  distribution  of  Scbool  Time  in  National  Schools  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Girls  (Senior  Classes). 


Boys  (Senior  Classes). 


Beading,  .... 
Writing,  .... 

24 

Rea<ling,  .... 

2^ 

Writing,  .... 

24 

Arithmetic,  .... 

6 

Arithmetic,  .... 

54 

Spelling  (Dictation,  &c.), 

Spelling  (Dictation,  <5tc.). 

l| 

Grammar,  .... 

n 

Grammar,  .... 

14 

Geography,  .... 

n 

Geography,  .... 

Agriculture, 

Needlework, 

Hearing  Home  Lessons, 

H 

Hearing  Home  Lessons, 

Some  extra  subject,  . 

2 

Total, 

22| 

Total, 

224 

(i>)  Statement  of  amount  of  time  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  ordinary  class 
subjects  per  week  ; — 


Reading  and  Explanation,  . 
Writing,  inclusive  of  Transcription, 
Dictation,  and  Letteis, 
Arithmetic,  .... 
Grammar,  .... 
Geography,  .... 
Agriculture  or  Bookkeeping  (Boys), 
Manual  Training  (Boys), 
Needlework  (Girls), 

"Vocal  Music, 

Drawing, 

Hearing  of  Home  Lessons,  . 


3 


Total  time  for  each  sex,  22J 
i.e.,  4^  hours  each  day  of  five. 


Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin,  2nd  December,  1897. 


M.  S.  Seymour,  Secretary. 

A.  Hamilton,  I Chiefs  of 
E.  Downing,  f Inspection. 
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LIV. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Murbay,  Head  Master,  Model  School,  Cork. 

Me  JORANDfSI. 

.i;.gau.e  oy.i.de,  wi.U  wa.e.,  a»d 
occupied  with  the  urtihchd  comhm.tions  of  the  ,nay  refer  more  to 

n.„e  e^  ^.ut  u.,  e^ 

‘‘‘Thf'pupile  *3'  be  directed  to  opeo  the  eeede 
of  what  may  be  done  m this  direction  for  those  classes.  ViiilL  themselves  and  examine  the  embryo  plant. 

I have  also  presumed  to  suggest  an  Thty  should  bo  made  to  sow  specimens,  either  in  pots 

.teaching  comae  m drawing,  and  the  •«h"o«  ^ g,,  pf  ,„oh  there  be,  and 

practical  meaauremeiita  and  easy  calculations  in  ^ ^ different  intervals  to 

niensuvation.  a..  * t nVisPi-vp  tlie  progress  of  gro^7th.  Specimens  of  plants 

The  Commissioners  may  remember  that  I legretted  ° ' y j in  bottles  of  water  containing 

having  no  practical  experience  of  Slyocl  o*'  diffeJeU  mineral  constituents  in  solution,  to  sbov 

.namiul  training,  and  consequently  could  not  offei  ai  y produced  by  the  presence  of  these  minerals 

on  the  development  of  the  plants.  Different  classes 
of  soils  should  be  procured  for  diffei-ent  pots  to  test 
their  fertility  and  suitabOity  to  the  pl^ts  placed 
in  them  A^ain  the  action  of  light  and  heat  may  be 
exemplified  by  placing  the  pots  in  different  portions 
around  the  buildings,  thereby  showing  the  effect  of 
aspect.  Seeds  should  also  be  sown  at  different  depths 
to  show  why  certain  depths  are  recommended  tor 
certain  seeds,  ikc. 

The  children  may,  alsc,  be  taught  hew  to  prune, 
graft,  slip,  bod,  fa.,  aud  have  the  reasons  explained  why 
Lcain  Itlocks  are  selected  on  which  to  graft  particular 
scions  ■ how  to  ascertain  the  peroentage  of  organic 
and  inmganic  matter  in  a soil,  and  to  compare  the 


^suggestion  bliereun. 


Fourth  Class. 


The  school  cabinet  should  contain  specimens  of 
•some  of  the  vegetable  aud  mineial  substances  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  things  in  common  use,  Such  as 
linen,  hempen  and  cotton  goods,  paper  cork,  cocoa- 
nut,  india-rubber,  asViestos,  graphite,  charcoal,  salt, 
marble,  sugar,  soap,  pumice,  potters  clay, 

.and  a small  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  such  as  W oli  s 
bottle,  retort,  retort  stand,  some  test  tubes,  beakers, 
<tc.,  and  a set  of  scales  and  weights. 

Example  of  a lesson : 

L Teacher  gets  a pupil  to  unravel  a piece  of 


i.  Teacher  gets  a pupil  to  ^/^Tfibrf  riult?o?SiSed\y"the  rndividual  pupils  who  have 

asbestos  packing,  another  ^ separate  some  of  the  i^ade  the  tests. 

from  the  hard  mineral  with  his  penknife,  a thud  to  w.  ....  r-_  •p„..wd-i,  f.U==  ..t 


■obta'in'some  as  used  iii  the  gas  stove,  others  to  procure 
unravelled  cotton  or  linen  or  woollen  tnwad,  and  then 
to  "Ct  all  the  different  kinds  held  in  the  flame  of  spirit 

lanTp  or  gas  till  they  have  been  for  some  time  at  a 

iv-hite  heat  Each  of  these  is  then  examined  by  the 
pupils,  and  the  result  seen.  The  teacher  follows 
this  with  a lesson  on  the  uses  of  asbestos,  &e. 

II  Teacher  directs  a pupil  how  to  prepare  sorne 


ade  the  tests. 

The  Drawing  Programme  for  Fourth  Class  at 
present  laid  down  by  Commissioners  of  N.t.on.l 
Ediiontion  might  be  extended  by  the  nddition  of 
some  “dr. wing  to  so.le”  of  on  easy  and  simple 

'“a'  little  easy  practical  measurements  could  bo 
taught  by  the  aid  of  the  chequered  blaekboatd,  and 
areas  of  rectilineal  figures,  such  as  square,  rectangle, 


II.  Teacher  directs  a pupil  how  to  prepare  some 
oxygen.  Havingdoue  this, hegets  othere  to  place  inthe  first  measurements  should  be  made  of  figures 

. - of  dowmir charcoal.  then  of  larger  figures  on  school- 

room floor,  and  this  extended  to  school  play  ground 
or  a neighbouring  field.  The  -children  sliould  in  all 
cases  be  obliged  to  make  the  calculations  f.-om 
measurements  made  by  one  of  themselves. 

These  calculations  are  quite  within  the  programme 
in  arithmetic  for  this  class. 


laving  aoue  uus,iicg<=bovdua......  vwr— --  - 

iarVeonbunin.^  the  oxygen,  pieces  o!  glowing  charcoal, 

graphite,  or  match.  He  explains  what  is  taking  place, 
directs  others  to  pour  this  new  gas  into  smaller 
beakers.  This  being  done,  he  directs  that  some  Jime- 
water  he  poured  into  one  of  the  beakers  holding  this 
new  gas,  while  another  pupil  is  blowing  into  a different 
beaker  of  limewater  thr  mgh  a glass  tube.  Result 
compated  and  lenson  on  carbon,  carbonic  aci.J,  tlie 
human  breath,  danger  of  ovemrowdiiig,  of  stopping 
ohimney  flues  iu  bedrooms,  ic. 

Ill  Another  lesson  on  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble,  chalk  shells 
e TT. kr,.-.*.  lin-wx  in  fl.  soil— where  the  hme  of 


Fifth  Class  (1st  Stage). 

The  physical  science  teaching  proper  may  be  said 
to  begin  here,  and  I am  inclined  to  recommend^  that 


tip  chalk  shells  to  begin  here,  and  l am  inumeu  i-o  icw 

- - where  the ’lime  of  it  be  confined  to  one  special  class  of  natural plieno- 

Ac.  How  to  test  hme  in  a soil— where  the  lime  and  for  this  purpose  .ff’eai!  appears  to  me  to  be 

the  limestone  originally  came  from-  J®  ^ wlucli  to  begin  a systematic  course, 

the  solid  limestone--crinoidal  marble  show n-shell  of  it  is  a subject  with  the 

egg-Hens  seeking  lime-necessity  for  lime  n of  which  the  children  are  already  roost 

food  of  all  animals.  i i ,i,o  inHinatriv  acouaiuted.  It  is  easily  made  interesting 

boiToA^s;;ii;rLdts  - 


bowl  of  a clay  pipe  auu  ucancu,  r o 

from  the  stem  ignited,  coal  gas  thus  shown— compared 
with  the  gas  from  the  centre  core  of  candle  flame 
earned  through  a glass  tube.  Hydrogen  gas  made, 
and  combustion  similarly  produced.  Lesson  on  coke, 
coal,  peat,  tallow,  wax,  &c.  . 

In  ^ similar  manner  a lesson  may  be  given  on  rock- 
salt,  saltness  of  ocean,  Ac. ; on  sugar,  showing  the 


The  lessons  should  be  all  accompanied  by  some 
experimental  work  in  which  the  children  assist  as 
much  as  possible.  . . 

They  will  often  be  found  capable  of  contriving 
simple  apparatus,  but  in  any  case  tlie  apparatus 
necessary  is  not  costly. 
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Suggested  Cocbbe  of  Lessons. 

1.  Producing  heafc  by  rubbing— metal  on  wood 

wood  on  wood — metal  on  metal — heating  of  axles. 
Use  of  lubricants.  The  lucifer  match,  <Src. 

2.  Heating  by  hammering,  crushing,  or  pressing 

fire  syringe — percussion  cap,  &c. 

3.  Chemical  combination. — Water  on  lime — water 
with  sulphuric  acid — burning  of  a jjiece  of  coal,  wood, 
tallow,  oil,  wax,  &c. — nature  of  change  taking  place. 

4.  Flame. — Action  of  gauze  on  flame — safety  lanit) 
— extinguishers,  (Ire-blowcrs,  &c. 

5.  Chiinnei's  for  lamps — chimney  stacks — construc- 
tion of  flues— smoky  chimneys— efieet  of  sunlight  on 
smouldering  fii-e  in  grate — housemaid  drawing  down 
blinds  when  lighting  parlour  fire,  &c. 

^ 6.  Soot,  smoke,  cliai’coal,  cinders,  greenwood, 
kindling  wood,  «fec. 

7.  Position  of  fireplace  in  room,  setting  of  erates. 
use  of  firebricks,  &c. 

8.  Expaiisioiuluetoheat — utility  to  wheelwrights, 
coopers,  &c, — climatic  effects  on  large  metal  biidges 
due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  &c. 

9.  Thermometers  and  their  construction,  mercury, 
alcohol,  air,  and  differential. 

10.  Change  of  solids  into  liquids. — Behaviour  of 
certain  solids  during  change — ice,  iron,  metal  cast- 
ings, 4-c. 

11.  Charging  of  liquid  into  gas.— Boiling- 
different  temperatures  at  which  this  change  takes 
place  in  different  liquids,  and  conditions  under  which 
the  same  liquid  will  boil  at  different  temperatures. 

12.  Latent  heat. 


13.  Cooling,  condensation,  dew,  clouds,  mists,  foc-s 

1 4.  Distillation,  rain,  snow,  itc.  ’ “ ’ 

U.  Effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  plant  life, 

] G.  Effects  of  successive  freezing  and  thawing  on 
walls,  rocks,  bauk.s  of  earth,  sides  of  mountain^old 
houses,  ttec,  ’ 

17.  How  heat  is  conveyed  by  solids,  by  liquids,  by 
gases.  How  conveyed  through  a vacuum. 

18.  Heat  from  luminous  bodies,  non-Iuminous, 
Effects  of  hot-beds,  greenhouses,  ifcc. 

19.  Clothing.— Substances  most  suitable  for  wear 
at  differen  t seasons — clothing  of  animals  and  variation 
in  it  in  animals  of  the  same  class  inhabiting  different 
climates. 

20.  Hou.'cs. — Lining  of  walls — double  outer  walls 
with  air  .space  between — snowhouses  of  Esquimaux 
— carpeting,  Ac. 

The  Drawing  Programme  for  this  class  is  at  jmesent 
easy  curve-lined  objects  from  the  flat,  and  to  this  may- 
be added  more  advanced  drawing  to  scale  than  that 
suggested  for  Fourth  Class,  or  eaisyproblcms  in  practical 
geometry. 

The  mensuration  work  recommended  for  Fourth 
Class  may  be  extended  here  to  the  simple  solids,  both 
surface  measurements  and  solid  contents  bei.n'’^  madi^ 
out.  ° 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  similar  courses  may 
be  designed.  Practical  mechanics  would  form  a nice 
course  for  Fifth  Class  (2nd  Stage),  to  be  followed 
by  hydrostatics  in  Sixth  Cla.s.s,  and  electricity  and 
magnetism  or  light,  in  the  years  following. 


LV. 


Docojient  put  in  by  Heue  Otto  Salomon,  Director  of  the  Sioyd  Semlnnrinm,  NaSs,  Sweden. 


Commission  on  .\iAKu.ar,  asd  fnACTiCAj,  Instbuctiok, 
Dublin, 

Sept.  27,  1897. 

Sir. — I am  dir.-cted  hy  the  Commrs>ioii  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Irish  Piimaiy  Schools,  to  send  you 
a copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  l-lvidciice  taken  by  them  liur- 
ing  their  reemt  vi.sii  to  Knglaiid. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  index  to  the  volume,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  was  taken  witli  reference  to 
Sioyd,  and  the  Commissioners  would  esteem  it  a favour 
if  you  would  assist  them  by  your  criticism  on  this 
evidence. 


I am  also  directed  to  send  you  a proof  copy  of  some 
evidence  that  was  taken  in  Ireland,  and  to  invite  your  com- 
ment thereon. 


I have  the  honour  to  be. 


i Otto  Salomon, 

Naas, 

Floda  Station, 

Sweden. 


Your  obedient  servant. 

J.  ]).  Dalv, 
Secretary. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  Herr  Salomon’s  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter 


Mr  J.  D.  Daly, 


h'aiis, 

Sweden, 

Nov,  loth,  1897. 


Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  Instruction, 
My  Dear  Sir — With  reference  to  your  favour  of  the  27th 
September,  allow  me  to  stare  that  I would  gladly  have  seat 
a pi-ompt  reply  to  the  same  had  it  rot  been  that  it  was 
deii-.’ered  when  1 -was  abroad.  I will  most  cheerfully  accede 


to  the  request  contained  therein,  and  in  accordance  there- 
with I fend  some  remarksasiothe  criticism  of  Sioyd  as  con- 
tained III  the  evidence  which  you  so  kindiv  forwarded  to  me. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  same  and 
to  state  that  some  of  the  mistakes  incurred  bv’  tbe 
witnesses  testimony  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that’  thev 
never  investigated  “Sioyd”  as  [iractised  in  Sweden. 

Yours  truly. 

Otto  Salo.mo.n. 


Memorandum  by  Herr  Salomon  on  some  of  the  Evidence  taken  by  the  Commission. 


(Question  10,701.) 

I think  it  is  a great  mistake,  when  the  witness 
says  : — “It  is  not  taught  in  connection  with  drawing, 
•which,  I think,  is  a great  mistake.”  If  the  speaker 
had  honoured  Sweden  with  a visit,  he  would  have  seen 
that  not  alone  at  Naas  is  drawing  taught  in  connection 
•with  Sioyd,  but  that  this  is  also  the  case  in  all  the 
better  schools  of  our  country,  where  Sioyd  courses  are 


pursued.  In  the  Training  College  this  is  especially 
the  fact. 

(Questions  10702-3). 

Objections  to  the  itae  of  Sand-paper. — Everything 
can  be  used  and  abused.  There  is  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  use  of  food  is  something  good 
and  necessary;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt 'that 
it  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
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of  food  that  've  take,  -whetlior  its  use  would  be 
beueficiiil  oi-  uot.  Therefore,  no  one  will  deny  that  we 
Ciiu  eat  so  mucli  that  instead  of  Ijcuefiting  the  health 
we  will  injure  it.  No  reasonable  man  would,  therefore, 
-u-"-ue  that  it  follows,  as  a logical  conclusion,  that  we 
should  not  eat  at  all ; and,  in  my  ojhnion,  the  case 
with  reference  tothe  use  and  abuse  of  sand-paper  is  a 
iiarallel  one.  , , , 

In  this  ease,  as  well  as  in  all  other  educational 
iiiiitters,  everything  depends  on  the  teacher.  Even  as 
he  can  either' teach  the  children  to  read  raeclianically 
or  with  intelligence,  so  he  can  teach  his  pupils  to  use 
tlie  sand-paper  with  judgment,  and  at  the  proper  time.- 
According  to  my  opinion,  the  saud-paper  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a tool  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
{inishiiig.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  and 
especially  from  that  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  lesthctical  sense,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  toiich  the  childi'en  to  do  neatly-tinished 
work  ; hence  the  santl-papio-,  iu  many  cases,  will  prove 
indispensable. 

1 know,  by  a long  experience,  that  there  are  numy 
teachers  ^v•ho  object  theoretically  to  the  use  of  sand 
paper,  but  who  have  no  objection  to  its  jiractical  use. 

Given  the  case  of  two  teachers  in  any  school,  who 
each  permit  the  use  of  sand-paper — the  one  avowedly, 
but  the  other  secretly, — T am  not  at  all  in  doubt  as 
to  which  of  the  two'is  the  truer  to  the  besteduca- 
tioual  priuciples. 

Objections  to  “ Round  Work.”  — What  I,  and 
many  with  me,  will  advocate,  is  that  the  round 
work  is  modelling  in  wood,  and  will,  to  a great 
extent,  not  only  develop  a sense  of  form,  but  at 
till)  same  time  askilfulness  rf  the  hand.  I admit  that 
modelling  in  clay  will  partly  give  the  same  results. 

I think,  however,  that  modeiling  in  clay  belongs  not 
•to  tliis  same  standard,  but  either  to  a lower  or  to  a 
much  higher  one — viz.,  either  it  must  be  executed  by 
very  small  children  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Infants’ 
tlepartment.  or  by  adults  in  Technical  Schools  of  Art. 
Indisputably  the  modelling  in  wood  will  accomplish 
what  the.  modelling  in  clay  can  never  effect — viz.,  the 
execution  of  useful  things. 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  its  introduction  at  too 
early  a stage,  1 will  take  it  for  granted  tiiat  the 
witness  means  “ too  eaily  iu  the  course,  and 
not  too  early  as  to  tlie  age.  In  reply  to  this,  let  me 
state  that  the  round  work,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  “ curve 
model  ” consists  of  quite  a ditt'erent  class  of  work  from 
the  “ rectangular  model.”  The  first  is  the  freehand 
drawing  in  wood,  the  second  the  mechanical  drawing. 
The  latter  branch  is  but  little  calculated  to  prepare  for 
the  former,  but  is  a sejiarate  and  entirely  different 
class  of  work.  Hence  there  could  be  nothing  gained 
by  ti'ving  to  make  it  a prepanitory  ste|)  before 
“round  work.”  On  the  other  hand,  “round  work,” 
just  exactly  like  freehand  drawing,  has  the  ad- 
vantage (an'd  must,  therefore,  be  introduced  early)  of 
educating  the  hand  to  skill,  and  training  the  eye  in  its 
perce|ibion  of  fonu  and  exactness  ; and,  in  this  respect, 
it  will  make  the  rectangular  work  so  much  nioi'e 
satisfactory. 

Expierience  has  shown  me  tliac  artisans,  such  as 
carpenters  and  cabinet-makers,  even  if  they  have  used 
the  trade  tools  for  several  years,  do  uot  on  this  ac- 
count make  the  round  work  better  than  the  beginners 
It  has  also  shown  me  that  persons  who  have  executed 
the  said  round  work,  have  been  more  aj>t  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rectangular  models, 

(Question  4846.) 

The  witness  says  (4846).  “ We  are  too  apt  to  think 

that  Swedmi  is  the  birthi>lace  of  manual  instruction, 
instead  of  giving  to  the  French  people  the  credit 
which  belongs  to  them,” 

I scarcely  can  think  that  he  can  include  in  this 
statement  those  teachers  who  have  studied  the  Sloyd 
system  in  Sweden,  because  this  argument  has  never 


been  claimed  here,  either  in  the  lectures  or  in  any  appe^ix 
published  literature  on  the  subject.  See : — — 

I.  The  Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd. — Chap.  XV., 
by  Otto  Salomon,  London  edition. 

II.  Address  to  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
delivered  April,  8tli,  1890,  entitled,  Manual  Training. 

It  is  im[i0ssible  for  me  to  surmise  upon  what 
grounds  the  gentleman  speaking  would  cite  France 
as  tlie  birthplace  of  manual  training.  The  fir.it  real 
manual  training  school  in  France  is  that  founded  in 
1873  by  Monsieur  Salicis,  at  Kue  Tournefort.  in 
i’aris;  this  was  the  pioneer  till  1882,  when, 
according  to  law,  manual  work  was  introduced  more 
generally  into  the  schools.  If  he  should  give  especial 
credit  to  any  one  country  as  the  “birthplaw,”  it 
oiivht  to  be  to  Finland  ; (manual  training  in  the 
)irunary  aud  elementary  schools).  Finally,  I would 
add,  that  “ France  is  probably  uot  the  only  nation  in 
the  world,  &C.,”  because  this  class  of  instruction  has 
been  compulsory  in  Finland  since  1866,  and  since  1889, 
also  in  Norway.  As  I have  recently  visited  Paris,  I 
have  had  a fitting  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  work  is 
there  conducted,  and  tlius  I can  hardly  understand  how 
the  witness  can  sympathise  with  their  methods  of  work. 

For  my  [lart,  I wish  tlie  Irish  elementaryschools  a much 
fuller  progress  in  educational  method  than  the  French 
ones  have  made  up  to  this  time. 

(Question  4851.) 

I have  observed  that  the  question  (4851)  in  this 
paragraph  is  put  thu.s ; — “In  the  Swedish  Sloyd  ihe 
object  is  to  work  out  models.”  It  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  for  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  honor- 
able Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Without  any  specific  interpretation  on  my 
part,  they  will  all  know  that  the  real  object  of  the 
Swedish  Sloyd  is  to  develop  the  pupils  physically, 
mentally,  and  niorally. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  priuciples  of  the 
Swedish  Sloyd  that  tiie  chief  stress  has  to  be  laid,  not 
upon  the  objects  made,  but  the  makers  of  them,  that 
the  models  are  only  fhe  incidental  means  towards 
accomplishing  the  aforesaid  crijile  development. 

(Question  4853.) 

I think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  con- 
tradict the  witness’s  statement  (4853),  as  to-tlie  faulty 
sequence  in  the  drawing  course  pursued  at  Naas,  if  I 
only  knew  to  which  particular  “ sequence”  the  worthy 
gentleman  refers.  The  fact  is,  that  up  to  the  present  no 
such  order  of  following  lias  ever  been  tixecl.  The  whole 
matter  is  an  optional  one  with  tne  teacher,  who  judges 
solely  as  to  the  student’s  ability  in  drawing. 

To  further  ciuote  his  words,  “ many  of  the  models 
are  quite  luisuitahle  to  the  boys”  (4853).  I hope  he 
does  not  mean  to  the  Swedish  boys;  but  that  all 
Swedish  models  are  not  a)>plicable  to  tho  boys  who 
frequent  the  London  schools.  I can  only  find  it  de- 
plorable if  English  teacher.^  have  selected  models 
which  are  of  no  practical  use.  These  tcaclier.s  have 
not  taught  according  to  Sloyd  principles  ; they  have 
only  taught  the  making  of  the  models  used  at  Naas. 

When  the  London  boy  says  : — “ I won’t  make  a spoon, 

I can  purchase  it  for  one  penny,”  he  is  perhaps 
coi.'rect  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  statement.  The 
spoon  is  the  fifteenth  step  according  to  our  method. 

The  fifteenth  step,  according  to  the  witness,  is  _ “ a 
mitred  joint  showing  square  shoulders.”  I am  curious 
to  know  the  market  value  of  tho  last  article. 

(Question  4856.) 

I cannot  agree  with  the  witness  in  the  conclusion 
(48-56).  If  it  is  the  question  of  arranging  a method 
in  drawing,  we  liave  of  course  to  work  upon  the  basis 
of  proceeding  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult  step  in 
drawing;  but  if  it  is  the  question  of  arranging  a 
method  of  working  in  wood,  we  have  to  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  what  is  easy  or  difficult  to  execute  in  the 
given  material.  If  these  stei’S  in  drawing  ami  iu 
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App^irA.  wood-execution  are  parallel,  so  much  the  better; 

— 1 but  if  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  the  primary  object — 

then  manual  work  must  be  pushed  aside.  If  on  the 
contrary,  manual  training  is  the  chief  object,  then  its 
methodical  arrangement  must  take  tlie  precedence, 
and  in  view  of  other  considerations,  di-awing  included, 
“ be  second  to  none.” 

(Question  4877.) 

The  witness  commits  a slight  mistake  in  saying 
“ individual  teaching  is  adopted  all  through  Sweden 
and  Denmark”  (4877).  This  is  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  country  named  first ; but  in  the  latter,  they 
still  hold  to  the  old  standpoint,  that  class  teaching 
may  be  followed  for  manual  work.  As  a fact,  manual 
work  in  Denmark  has  been  introduced  into  compara- 
tively few  schools. 


(Question  4913.) 

It  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  to  heai-  that 
pupils  of  the  witness  had  a “number  of  cuts,”  since 
they  were  allowed  to  cut  against  the  thumb  and 
against  the  chest  (4913).  Perhaps  the  Swedish  knife 
was  used,  but  certainly  not  the  Swedish  method  of 
using  it. 

With  reference  to  the  sharpening  of  this  tool  we 
admit  tliat  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  accomplish  satis- 
factorily ; but  experience  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not 
too  difficult  for  the  children,  if  they  are  once  taun-ht 
•properly.  This  task  should  also  find  its  proper  place 
in  the  methodical  arrangement,  hence  no  one  would, 
for  a moment  advocate  beginning  with  the  sharpen- 
ing of  the  knife. 

Otto  Salomon. 


A?PE>miX  A. 
LVI. 


LVI. 


Resolution  on  Agricultural  Teaching  m National  Schools. 


Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin, 

nth  December,  1897. 

S)B, — I am  direcied  to  foi  ward  herewith,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  copy  of  a 
Eesolution  appertaining  lo  Agricultural  Teaching  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  being  one  of  u series  of  Hesoliitions  to  the 
Irish  Government  adopted  at  a “ Conference  of  Delegates  ” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 

[Enclosuee  referred 

Ageicultueal  Teaching  in  National 
Schools. 

“ That,  inasmuoh  as  the  present  system  of  teaching  agri- 
culture from  <dass-books,  which  are  but  very  indifierently 
illustrated,  and,  therefore,  ill-adapted  to  give  a correct  idea 

of  objects— animal,  vegetable,  or  niacliinery treated  of  in 

the  text,  this  Conference  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 


Society,  Ltd.,  copy  of  which  Resolution  has  been  forwardoth 
by  that  Society  for  the  information  of  this  Hoard. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Taylob,  Secretary. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Manual  Instruction  Coraraission, 

Dublin, 

to  in  above  Letter.] 

Governnunt  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  funds,  lo 
be  administered  by  the  t’omniissionersof  National  Education, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands  to  be  used  as  experi- 
uieutnl  plots,  or  sujiplving,  gratis,  to  all  rural  Natioraf 
Schools,  coloured  charts  illustrating  different  farm  aniniaLs, 
crops,  Grasses,  weeds,  agricultural  ma<  hinery,  as  well  as 
small  mnseiitus,  or  cases  containing  different  varieties  of 
seeds,  specimens  of  rocks,  &e.” 


[Note.  — The  above  Resolution  is  one  of  the  several  submitted  to  the  Irish  Government  by  the  Irish 
Agricultui'al  Organization  Society,  who  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  copy  of  the  series  to  the  Board  of 
National  Education.] 


LVII. 

Memorandum. 


Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  in  Sweden. 

The  Commissioners  present  on  each  occasion  were  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee  (Cliairman) ; Rev. 
Dr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  J.  Steutiierb. 


Saturday,  Juns5. — The  Commissioners  amved  at 
Gothenburg  from  England.  In  the  afternoon,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Consul  Duff,  they  called  upon,  and 
received  explanations  from,  Herr  Hallbu,  Sloyd 
Superintendent,  as  to  the  provision  for  Sloyd  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  school  of  Gothenburg,  and  arranged 
for  their  visit,  on  Tuesday  next,  to  the  Sandala 
School.  They  also  examined  a collection  of  models 
in  the  office. 

Monday,  June  7. — The  Commissioners  visited  the 
Sloyd  Seminarium  at  Naas,  and  inspected  workshops 
and  collections  of  models.  Being  Whit-Monday,  no 
classes  were  at  work.  Were  advised  by  Herr 
Salomon  as  to  how  best  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
the  Commission  in  visiting  Sweden. 

Tuesdatj,  June  8. — The  Commissioners  visited  the 
Folk  School  at  Trollhatten.  Received  information  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Sloyd  classes  there  frum  the 


Pastor  (President  of  School  Committee)  and  from  the 
teachers.  Being  vacation  time,  the  children  were  not 
present.  In  the  afternoon  the  Commissioners  visited 
Sandala  School,  Gothenburg,  a school  of  2,000  pujiils. 
They  saw  several  classes  at  work  at  wood  Sloyd. 
They  observed  the  airangements  for  teaching,  and 
received  information  from  the  teachers  as  to  the 
course  pursued.  The  teachers  here  were  ai  tizans  who 
had  received  a course  of  instruction  at  Naas.  The 
first  two  models  are  made  exclusively  by  the  knife, 
then  the  plane  and  saw  are  introduced.  The  models 
are  made  from  drawings  copied  on  the  wood  frem 
printed  drawings.  Half  the  models  are  sold,  and  half 
become  the  property  of  the  pupils.  All  the  boys  take 
wood  Sloyd. 

Saw  a class  uf  11  boys  at  work  on  metal  Sloyil. 
The  class  is  carried  on  in  a room  at  the  basement  of 
the  srhool.  This  room  is  fitted  with  smith's  forge 
and  anvil,  and  has  uvo  large  tables  with  vice  for 
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filing.  The  tools  are  neatly  arranged  on  tripod 
stand  About  one-third  of  the  boys  take  metal 
Sloyd 

Wednesday,  June  9. — The  Commissioners  visited 
tJie  Sloyd  SeminarLum  at  Niias.  They  saw  large 
clssses  of  students  at  work,  male  and  female  students 
ill  separate  rooms.  The  principles  of  the  system  were 
explained,  and  the  succes.sion  of  models  shown  and 
dp.sci  ibed.  The  metliod  of  “ marking  ” the  value  of 
tlie  students’  work  was  also  explained,  A class  was 
seen  receiving  instruction  in  gymnastics  from  a lady 
teacher.  A method  of  instructing  the  teachers  in  the 
conduct  of  school  games  has  lately  been  introduced 
at  and  was  seen  in  operation. 

Tliereafter  the  evidence  of  Herr  Salomon  was  taken 
at  length,  as  repoi-ted  elsewhere.* 

Tiiereafter  a visit  was  made  to  the  Folk  School,  at 
Niias.  This  is  a rural  school,  witli  95  children  in 
attendance  in  the  upper  division,  and  67  in  the  lower. 
As  there  is  only  one  teacher  for  the  upper  division  it 
is  arranged  that  the  96  children  in  attendance  come 
in  two  sections  on  alternate  days.  Sloyd  is  taken 
after  scliool  hours.  It  is  taught  to  32  boys  in  two 
divisions.  Each  Ooy  receives  four  hours’  insti-uction 
in  Sloyd  per  week.  There  is  a separate  room  for 
Sloyd.  with  five  benches.  But  this  separate  room  is 
a comparatively  recent  addition.  At  first  the  children 
were  taught  Sloyd  in  thn  school-room.  There  was  no 
receptacle  for  tools  attached  to  tlie  bench,  but  all  tools 
were  kept  in  a cupboard. 

Ecceived  information  from  Herr  Kai  1 TzimI  as  to 
Sloyd  in  Russia — reported  elsewhere.f 

H.  B.  M.  Consul  in  Gothenburg,  Mr.  Duff,  accom- 
panied the  Commissioners  in  their  visits  to  the  fore- 
going schools  in  Gothenburg  and  neighbourhood,  and 
gave  them  most  valuable  assistance  in  pursuing  their 
inquiries, 

Thursday,  June  10. — The  Coromissioners  visited 
tlie  Sloyd  section  of  the  Arts  and  Industries’  Exhibi- 
tion, Stockholm.  This  section  coutaiued  exhibits  of 
"Hus-Sloyd,”  arts  and  crafts  from  almost  all  the  diffe- 
rent “ Ian  ” (counties)  of  Sweden.  Alongside  this 
exliibition  of  “ Hus-Sloyd  ” there  was  in  most  cases  a 
collection  representative  of  the  scliool  Sloyd  of  tlie 
district.  In  many  cases  the  school  models  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Naiis  series ; in  others  there 
were  modifications,  but  the  principles  of  Naas  Sloyd 
seemed  to  be  generally  recognised.  There  were  also 
representative  exhibits  of  school  Sloyd  from  Norv'ay 
I and  Russia. 

A model  country  school,  with  teacher’s  house  (full 
size),  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition,  was 
fitted  with  a completely  equipped  “ Sloyd-sal,”  showing 
benches,  tools,  models,  and  drawings. 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  made  to  Kungshol- 
meu  School  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Bergman,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  iii  Stockholm.  This  is  the  school 
of  the  “ parish,”  with  over  2,000  children  in  the  cen- 
I tral  building,  besides  classes  iu  connection  in  separate 
buildiugs  Saw  first  metal  Sloyd  earned  on  in  a room 
I on  the  basement  floor.  Tliis  room  is  furnished  with 
I benches  and  vices  to  accommodate  60  boys  (two 
I classes).  The  equipment  of  the  room  included,  also, 
forges  and  anvils,  several  drilling  machines,  and  a 
small  gas-engiae.  One  class  of  about  30  boys  was 
' present,  and  was  being  taught  by  one  teacher  with  an 
iutizan-assistant.  A teacher  without  assistance  is 
supjiosed  only  to  take  about  20  pupils.  The  order 
and  development  of  the  models  and  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  work  were  exp)lained. 

In  wood  Sloyd,  two  classes  were  seen  at  work  in 
different  rooms.  Each  teacher  takes  about  20  pupils. 
The  work  is  conducted,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Bergman, 
on  Naas  principles,  but  as  regard  is  had  to  the  home 


circumstances  of  the  children,  the  actual  models  made  appendix  a. 
are  conshlerably  different.  The  models  made  become  Lvn. 
the  projierfcy  of  the  children.  No  teacher  aids  in  the 
work,  but  only  directs.  Every  teacher  of  Sloyd  is  a 
“ certificated " teacher,  and  is  engaged  in  teaching 
other  subjects  from  8 till  1,  with  three  intervals  of  10 
minutes  and  one  of  30  minutes.  He  returns  to  teach 
Sloyd  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  as 
may  be,  and  ff>r  that  receives  extra  ])ay.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  is  volun- 
tary, but  tliey  seldom  fail  to  return. 

A class  of  20  boys  was  also  seen  at  “ papp  ” Sloyd 
(canlboard  work)  under  a female  teacher.  The  draw- 
ing in  this  case  is  made  directly  on  the  cardboard. 

A class  of  35  girls  was  seen  at  needlework.  The 
method  of  teaching  needlework,  called  wonsan’s  Sloyd, 
in  the  Stockholm  schools  is  uniform,  and  was  more 
fully  explained  on  die  following  day  by  Fr.  Lundih, 
the  directress  of  needlework. 

In  all  the  Sloyd  classes,  the  practice  is  to  constitute 
the  class  lialf  of  heginiiers  and  half  of  more  advanced 
pujrils.  Each  pupil  advances  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  any  apjiroach  to  class-instruction  is  on  principle 
avoided. 

The  general  gradation  of  Sloyd  work  in  Stockholm 
is  as  follo'\vs  : — 

From  6 yeare  of  age  to  10,  knitting  and  sewing 
are  taught  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Ac  10,  the  boys  drop  needlework,  and  up  to  the 
average  age  of  Hi  receive  instruction  in  “ papp  ” Sloyd 
(cardboard  work). 

From  Hi  to  13,  they  are  taught  woodwork.  (It 
should  be  said  that  the  age  for  beginning  woodwork 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  much  later  in  Stockholm 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Sweden.) 

In  four  schools,  boys  who  have  gone  through  a suffi- 
cient course  of  woodwork,  receive  instruction  iu  metal 
work. 

Each  boy  receives  three  lessons  in  Sloyd  per  week, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  seven  hours. 

Friday,  June  11,— Tlie  Oomiinssioners  I'isited  a 
country  school  at  Gamla  Upsala.  The  school  consists 
of  about  60  children,  taught  by  one  teacher — in  addi- 
tion to  the  “ Smaakola  ” taught  by  a female  teacher. 

The  hours  are  from  7 in  summer  and  9 in  winter  to 
11  and  and  1,  respectively,  after  which  master  and 
pupils  are  free  for  the  day. 

Sewing  and  knitting  are  taught  to  both  boys  and 
girls  under  10,  and  the  master  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  gave  this  instruction  himself. 

T'he  boys  receive,  also,  preparatory  instruction  in  a 
simple  form  of  wood  Sloyd,  in  a course  comprising 
about  60  models. 

The  older  boys  (7  in  number),  receive  instruction 
in  Sloyd  proper  strictly  after  the  Naas  system,  which 
the  teacher — who  has  not  been  at  Naas,  but  intends 
to  go — had  acquired  in  the  Training  College. 

The  instruction  is  given  on  Saturdays,  which  are 
wholly  given  up  to  Sloyd,  the  instruction  lasting  over 
four  liours. 

The  “ Sloyd-sal  ” is  an  upper  room  in  an  out-building 
of  the  most  simple  character,  fitted  up  with  five 
benches,  at  which  7 boys  seems  to  be  able  to  work  at 
a time.  Anew  “ Sloyd-sal  ” is  to  be  erected  soon. 

The  teacher  receives  a grant  from  the  Government 
of  75  kronors  for  teaching  Sloyd.  The  “ Landsting  " 

(County  Council)  contributes  30k. ; the  parish  nothing. 

'The  teacher  finds  the  wood. 

The  boys  pay  nothing  for  instruction  or  materials, 
and  the  models  they  make  become  their  property, 

Sloyd  is  also  taught  in  all  the  Folk  Schools  in 
Upsala,  and  there  is  a Sloyd  School — for  more 
advanced  work — attached  to  the  University. 

In  one  of  the  schools  visited,  the  Sloyd-sal  is  very 
completely  fitted  up  with  some  foi'ty  benches,  tool 


* See  Kvid.,  Vol.  IJI.,  p.  142. 
t See  EvkI.,  Vul.  III.,  Appendix,  p.  152. 
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cupboards,  &c.  In  tJiis  room  there  were  three  turning- 
lathes  ; and,  in  addition  to  Sloyd  ’nodels  of  the  usual 
type,  there  were  models  involving  the  use  of  the 
lathe. 

There  was  a special  room  fitted  up  for  teaching 
“ pap]5  ” Sloyd. 

Saturday,  June  1 2. — Accompanied  by  Miss  Lundin, 
Directress  of  Needlework  in  Stockholm,  and  Mr. 
Herbert,  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation, 
visited  the  Maria  Magdalena  Scliool,  Stockholm — 
Head-master,  Herr  Sahlen.  This  school  is  attended 
by  over  3,000  children.  The  buildings  are  new,  and 
the  equipment  in  every  respect  singularly  complete. 

A visit  was  first  ]jaid  to  the  gymnastic  hall,  where 
one  of  tlie  higher  classes  of  girls  was  at  work.  The 
course  followed  is  the  well-known  Swedish  (Ling’s) 
system,  in  which  great  regard  is  paid  to  jihysiological 
considerations,  ami  the  teachers  receive  special 
training.  A device  for  rapidly  erecting  the  vaulting- 
bar  ap[iavatus  and  again  concealing  it  in  the  floor, 
attracted  much  attention. 

In  two  classes —corresponding  to  Classes  I.  and  II. 
of  the  Irish  system — boys  and  girls  were  seim 
receiving  common  instruction  in  knitting  and 
sewing. 

A specinl  sewing-room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  fi-\-e  highest  classes.  This  room  is  equipped 
with  a special  tyjie  of  sewing-table  for  each  girl,  with 
folding-flap,  and  pad  for  sewing.  Blackboards  are 
ranged  all  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  on  these 
the  girls  of  the  highest  class  are  t^ractised  in  drawing 
the  pattern  of  a dress,  which  they  then  cut  out  in 
(1)  paper,  (2)  cloth,  and  finally  make. 

The  girls  in  the  highest  class  also  cut  out  the  work 
for  the  lower.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  drawing, 
and  many  of  the  girls  showed  admirable  specimens  of 
this  kind"  of  work.  The  pupils  bring  stockings  from 
home  to  be  darned,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  a sufficient  supply  of  material. 

A room  for  wood  Sloyd  was  next  visited.  In  this 
there  were  twenty  benches,  and  twenty  pupils  at 
work,  under  charge  oi  one  teacher.  The  benches  are 
single  benches,  and  each  has  a tray  attached,  for 
holding  the  tools  in  frequent  use. ' The  othws  are  hung 
round  the  room.  The  arrangement  as  to  teachers’ 
hours  and  methods  of  work  are  the  same  as  those  at 
Kung.sholiiien  School,  already  visited. 

In  the  afternoon  a second  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  arrangements  of  the  Model  School 
kitchen  were  explained  by  Miss  Lundin.  A range  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  d-.»wn  draught,  was  a 
novel  feature.  The  meals  cooked  are  of  the  siwpiesi. 
and  cheapest  kind.  The  price  of  everything  is  put 
upon  the  blackboarrl,  and  the  girls  are  taughc  to  jiay 
attention  to  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  fooils. 

In  connection  with  the  sewing  exhibit  from  the 
Stockholm  Schools,  Miss  Lundin  gave  an  exhibition 
of  tlie  principles  on  which  her  work  is  conducted. 
Needlework  is  generally  called  in  Sweden  “ Quinnlige 
Sloyd,”  i.e.,  women’s  Sloyd,  and  she  has  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  work  so  as  to  get  from  it  something  of 
the  same  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  manual 
dexterity,  that  is  got  from  wood  Sloyd.  The  work  is 
airanged  in  a consecution  of  “models,”  aftei’  the 
manner  of  wood  Sloyd,  but  she  differs  from  the  Nails 
School  in  that  she  favours  an  extensive  use  of  “ class 
instruction.” 

The  wood-work  and  mctal-work  exhibits  were  again 
visited,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  typical  series  of  models— c.i;.,  the  Stockholm 
series.  (For  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  school- 
Sloyd  to  “ Hus-Sloyd,”  as  brought  out  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, see  separate  lieport.*) 

Monday  June  14. — The  Commissioners  visited 
Eneby  School,  a rural  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Horrkbping. 


The  Sloyd  instruction  is  given  in  a loft,  up  a steep 
stair.  The  room  is  furnished  with  eleven  benches,  at 
which  thirteen  pupils  were  working.  The  tools  are 
kept  in  a ledge  of  the  bench,  and  also  in  open  cui>- 
boards  on  the  wall.  There  is  a turning-lathe ; hut 
not  much  use  is  made  of  it  in  the  ordinary  work. 

The  pupils  of  Sloyd  (age  ten  and  over)  are  taken  in 
two  groups  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  each.  One  group 
receives  instruction  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  another  on  Tuesdays  and  Tlmrsday.s,  frnrn  2.30 
to  4.30 — after  the  ordinary  work  is  o\'er.  The  Naiis 
series  of  models  is  followed,  with  some  variations,  Tlie 
children  are  taught  to  sharpen  tools  for  themselves, 
They  use  printed  drawings,  which  they  copy  on  to 
tlie  wooil,  but  they  do  not  prepare  the  di’awings 
themselves. 

On  examination  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  found  to 
be  engaged  on  different  models.  No  attempt  is  matle 
to  keej)  tliem  together,  and  the  instruction  is  absolutely 
individual.  This  is  in  accorflance  with  a fuadameiihil 
Nlias  principle  ; the  setting  each  pupil  a problem  tn 
do  for  himself — for  a discussion  of  which  see  Hei  r 
Salomon's  evidence. 

Marieborg  School — a small,  rural  school,  with  one 
teacher — was  next  visited.  At  this  school  there  is  an 
attendance  of  forty-eiglit  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  in 
four  classes.  Of  these  fifteen,  includingsomejustover 
ten,  take  Sloyd ; and  fifteen  were  present,  and 
receiving  instruction  in  Sloyd,  at  the  time  of  visit. 

The  school  is  new,  and  the  Sloyd  room  is  a nice, 
light,  airy  apartment,  up  one  stair,  being,  to  all. 
appearance,  one  room  of  the  teacher’s  house.  It  is 
fitted  with  eight  double  benches,  a rack  for  tools  on 
the  wall,  a cupboard  for  models,  and  a recess  for  rough 
wood  and  a ffrindstone. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  school ; but  a large 
collection  of  models  was  shown  which  have  been  made 
by  the  boys  within  half  a year.  Some  luul  advanced 
in  that  time  to  the  23rd  model  of  the  Nliiis  series. 
The  work  in  its  general  featui'es  was  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  previous  school.  One  special  feature  of 
Swedish  Sloyd  was  observed.  Two  boy.s  were  found 
sawing  from  the  rough  log  the  piece  of  wood  which 
they  required. 

The  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  Sodra  Skola,  a large 
town  school,  in  Norrkoiiing,  The  Sloyd  room  contains 
thirtv-two  benches  with  the  usual  equipment.  At- 
the  time  of  visit  there  were  two  classes  of  thirleen 
each,  occupying  the  room,  under  two  teachers.  As  at 
Stockliolm,  each  class  is  purposely  composed  of  less 
and  more  advanced  pupils ; one  half  ot  each  diiss 
having  liad  three  Sloyd  terms,  and  the  other  half  only 
one.  The  arrangement  and  methods  of  work  pre- 
sented no  new  features. 

What  was  chiefly  notable  (being  the  last  day  of  the 
tenn)  was  the  large  disiday  of  beautifuliy-finished 
work.  As  a specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  done, 
mention  may  be  made  of  a large  plane  of  admirable 
workmanship,  comjfletely  finished  by  a boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  twenty-four  school  hours.  This  boy 
had  been  under  instruction  in  Sloyd  fer  four  years, 
and  must  consequently  have  begun  when  under  teu. 

In  their  visits  to  these  schools,  the  Commissioner 
were  accompanied  by  Herr  Sjogren,  who  is  Sloyd  In- 
spector for  Oster  Gothland  with  112  schools  in  liw 
circuit.  He  teaches  himself  in  Eneby  School,  the  first 
visited,  two  houre  on  four  days  a week.  He  makes 
his  inspection  visits  to  the  other  schools  as  he  best  can, 
and  aims  at  overtaking  tliem  all  once  a year,  hut 
finds  it  barely  possible. 

Denmark. 

Tuesday,  June  L'i. — A visit  was  made  to  Herr  Axel 
Mikkelsen’s  Training  Classes  for  Teachers  in  Sloyd, 
at  Copenliagen. 

In  tlie  absence  of  Herr  Mikkelsen,  the  Coninus- 


* Evid.,  Vo].  III.,  ApponiUx.  p.  147. 
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sionei-s  were  met  by  Dr.  Frier,  Member  of  tlie  Danish 
Lower  House,  and  President  of  the  Danish  Sloyd 
Association,  who  explained  the  arrangements  and 
gave  information  as  to  the  position  of  Sloy<{  in  Den- 
toai'h. 

The  Copenhagen  School  of  Sloyd  differs  in  many  of 
its  features  from  the  Niias  system,  and  ,a  brief  account 
of  its  leading  features  is  given  in  a Special  Report  com- 
])iled  by  the  Commissionei  s.* 

A visit  was  made  in  the  afternoon  to  one  of  the 
three  Communal  Schools  of  Copenhagen,  into  v/hich 
Sloyd  has  been  lately  introduced. 

Mikkelsen’s  system  of  Danish  Sloyd  is  the  one  in 
use  at  the  school. 

Tlie  teacher  is  a s[)ecial  Sloyd  teaoher,  and  does  not 
teach  other  subjects.  The  benches  are  lower  and 
suialler  than  in  Sweden,  special  planes,  drc,.  are  used, 
and  the  wood  for  the  models  is  so  far  prepared.  The 
drawings  necessary  for  making  a given  mndel  are  put 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  a 
noie-book.  From  this  note-book  the  pupils  work.  It 
was  observed  tha.t  though  the  pupils  had  presumably 
started  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  model  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard,  tiiey  were  at  very  different 
stages  of  progress — some  half  through,  some  finishing, 
ami  some  engaged  upon  another  model.  [It  was  after- 
wards explained  that  by  class  instruction  in  the 
Danish  .system,  it  is  not  meant  that  all  the  pupils  are 
doing  exactly  tlie  same  work,  but  that  they  are  ail 
working  within  a group  of  models  of  a similar  type, 
involving  exercises  which  had  been  already  practised 
in  comrann.] 

At  a certain  point  the  teacher  assembled  all  the 
pupils  round  his  desk,  and  jn-oceeded  to  give  a lecture, 
with  practical  illustrations,  on  (1)  edge-ijlaning,  (2) 
filing,  (3)  the  use  of  sand-paper.  Certain  common 
faults  were  illustrated,  and  the  work  done  was  passed 
round  for  the  hoys  to  examine  individually.  The 
lecture  was  found  not  to  be  quite  successful  in  pre- 
venting several  of  the  boys  from  committing  the 
mistakes  warned  against  when  they  returned  to  the 
benches. 

The  teacher  gave  a special  lesson  to  three  boys  who 
were  aliseiit  at  the  pi'evious  meeting. 

]Vedaiesda/y,  June  16. — A second  visit  was  paid  to 
Herr  Jlikkelsen’s  Training  School. 

Twelve  students  were  present,  of  whom  six  were 
I ladies. 

I The  second  lesson  of  the  course  wa.s  in  progress  (sub- 
: Sawing).  The  students  were  practised  in  sawing 

; lengthwise  to  word  of  command  (1)  with  the  right 
hand,  (2)  with  the  left. 

They  were  similarly  practised,  after  demonstration 
by  the  teacher,  in  sawing  crosswise  (with  left  hand 
only).  It  was  tlien  shown — as  to  children — how  to 
bore  holes  for  nails,  and  to  drive  the  nails. 

The  pupils  then  made  rectangular  frames  by  nailing 
together  the  pieces  of  wood  already  sawn. 

The  training  coui-ses  are  held  three  times  a year 
for  five  weeks  at  a time.  They  are  attended  mainly 
by  teachers,  some  of  whom  have  returned  for  a 
second  and  some  for  a third  course. 

As  a rule,  teachers  take  the  course  during  their 
holidays,  but  in  the  past  year,  ten  teachers  from  the 
bfopenhagen  schools  attended  by  speciid.  leave  from  the 
school  authorities.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 


students  receiving  also,  some  instruction  in  modern 
languages  while  attemling  the  course. 

A new  law  affecting  Training  Colleges  was  passed 
in  1S94-,  which  prescribes  a three  years’  course  for 
students  with  one  year’s  jjrevious  practice. 

One  Training  College  has  begun  to  teach  Sloyd, 
and  Sloyd  is  an  optional  subject  of  examination. 

The  general  position  of  Sloyd  in  Denmark  is  ex- 
plained in  Special  Report.* 

A visit  was  paid  to  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
where  the  Commissioners  were  very  coui'teously 
received  by  the  Minister. 

The  information  as  to  Sloyd  in  Denmark,  obtained 
at  this  interview  and  from  the  official  publications 
presented  to  the  Commissioners,  was  found  useful  in 
preparing  the  Special  Report  already  referred  to. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  visits  in  Copenhagen 
were  accompanied  by  Herr  .Fnnckr,  H.B.M.  Vice- 
Consul,  whose  sei-vices  were  of  the  greatest  value. 

A list  is  appended  of  various  publications  presented 
to  the  Commissioners  by  school  authorities  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  these  being  more  or  less  directly  on 
the  subject  of  their  inquiry. 

1.  Sveriges  Undevvisnings  vasen,  utarbetad  for 

sjuiide  nordiska  Skolmbtet  in  Stockholm, 

1895. 

2.  Das  Schwedische  Unterrichtswesen  Kurze 

Uebersicht  fiir  die  Kunst-und — Industrieaus- 
tellung  in  Stockholm,  1897  ....  heraus- 
gegeben  Von  Dr.  C.  C.  Bergman. 

3.  Goteborgs  Allmanna  Folkskolestyrelses  Ber- 

attelse  for  ar,  1896. 

4.  Goteborgs  Folkskolors  Modellserie  for  Traslbjd 

(illustrated). 

5.  Goteborgs  Folkskolors  Modellserie  for  Metall- 

slbjd  (illustrated). 

6.  Undervisnings  jfian  for  Goteborgs  Folkskolor. 

7.  Stockliolms  Stads  Folkskolor  Berattelse  for  ar, 

1896. 

8.  Anvisningar  angaende  undeiwisning  i Slbjd  vid 

Norrkbpings  Folkskolor. 

9.  Slojdsagen  i Danmark  (1889-1897)  9 Annual 

Report  of  Danish  Slojcl  Association. 

10.  “ Danish  Slbjd”  reprinced  from  Guide  to  Exhibit 

of  Danish  Sloyd  Association  at  Chicago,  1893. 

11.  Samling  af  Bestemmelser  vedrbrende  Kjoben- 

havns  Skolevaesen. 

12.  Beretning  om  det  Kjbberihavnske  Borger-og 

Alimieskolevaesens  Tilstand  for  Aaret,  1895. 

13.  Tabellariske  Meddelelser  vedrbrende  Borger-og 

Almueskolevaesenet  uden  fbr  Kyobenhavn  fbr 
Aaret^  1893. 

14.  Statistiske  meddelelser  om  Skolevaesenet  in 

Danmark. 

15.  Porslag  til  lov  om  Forandring  i forskellige- 

Bestemmelser  Angaacnde  Borger-og  Almues- 
kolevaesenet. 

16.  Betaenkuing  over  Forslag  til  lov  ora  forskellige 

Forhold  vedrbrende  Folkeskolen. 

17.  Danniarks  Folkehjbskoler  og  Landbru<^skoler 

1844-1894. 

18.  Meddelelser  om  den  udvidede  Folkehjbskole  i 

Askov,  1892-3  and  1893-4. 

19.  Aksel  Mikkelsen — Arbeidsstillinger. 

20.  Lege,  Boldspil  og  anden  Idraet.  Kort  vejled- 

ning  til  Briig  fbr  skoler  udarbej<iet  af 
Gymnastik  kommissionen. 


* E\id.,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix,  p,  152. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Document  put  in  by  Professor  W.  F.  Bareett,  F.E.aE..  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
Notes  on  Elementary  Practical  Phy'sics. 

The  followms  is  »ti  example  of  the  course  on  elementary  practical  physics  adrytod  for  tochers  in  the 
National  Schools  and  others,  which  was  given  at  South  Kensington  m 1874  and  subsequent  ye,rrs.  One 
object  in  view  was  to  show  the  class  how  siiuplo  but  efficient . teaching  apparatus  could  be  made  by 
themselves  at  a small  expense  ; — 

Instruction  in  Practical  Physics,  Science  Schools,  South  Aemington,  1874. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 


First  Day. 

1.  Make  the  following  apparatus  : — 

{a.)  A Glass  'J'ube  for  electric  excitation. 

Glass  tube  about  18  inches  by  |-inch.  Tho- 
roughly clean  and  dry  inside  (this  is  im- 
portant), close  and  round  one  end,  fuse 
edges  of  other  end. 

(b.)  Amalgamed  Silk  Rubber. 

Thoroughly  dry  piece  of  flannel  1 2 inches  by 
6 inches.  Double  in  two  and  cover  on  both 
sides  with  silk.  Very  .slightly  grease  one 
side  with  lard,  and  dust  on  some  finely 
powdered  Amalgam. 

(c.)  Balanced  Glass  Tube. 

Glass  tube  aljout  12  inches  by  | inch.  Clean 
and  diy  inside,  close  and  round  one  end, 
nearly  close  otlier  end.  Find  the  centre, 
and  mark  with  ink.  Soften  one  side  of  tube 
at  centre  in  Bunsen  burner,  pusli  in  side 
with  point  so  as  to  make  conical  cap. 

(d.)  Pith  Balls  and  attach  insulating  threads  to 
some  of  them. 

Cut  balls  roughly  to  shape  with  knife,  finish 
with  file  or  glass  paper.  Thoroughly  dry 
and  warm  silk  thread,  while  warm  immerse 
in  melted  paraffin.  Wipe  off  as  much 
paraffin  as  possible.  Attach  to  pith  ball. 

(e.)  Proof  Plane, 

Circular  disc  of  gilt  jiaper  about  2 inches  'lia- 
meter,  fastened  on  end  of  strip  of  varnished 
glass,  or  ebonite  penholder,  or  stick  of 
sealing  wax. 

» 2.  Au  electrified  body  attracts  and  is  attracted  by 
unelectrified  bodies. 

Glass  tube  rubbed  with  silk,  sealing  wax 
rubbed  with  flaunel,  hot  brown  paper  rubbed 
with  clothes  brush,  and  j>araffined  paper 
rubbed  with  fingers,  all  attract  light  bodies  ; 
the  excited  paper  adheres  to  wall,  paper  and 
excited  balanced  tube  are  attracted  by  hand. 

S.^Show  the  existence  of  two  electricities. 

Suspended  pith  ball  when  repelled  by  excited 
glass  is  attracted  by  excited  sealing  wax, 
and  vice  versa.  Two  excited  glass  rods 
repel  each  other,  two  excited  sealing  wax 
rods  also  repel  each  other,  but  excited  glass 
attracts  excited  shellac. 

Second  Day. 

1 . Make  a gold  leaf  Electroscope. 

Clean  and  drv  glass  flask,  fit  with  cork,  boi-e 
cork  and  fit  with  piece  of  glass  tube  about  1 
inch  lonc'.  Paste  strip  of  tinfoil  about  an 
inch  wide  inside  flask  on  opposite  sides.  Cut 
zinc  disc  1§  inch  diameter  {or  use  a penny 
piece),  drill  and  solder  to  it  a straight  brass 


wire  9 inchc.'S  long.  Drill  hole  in  edge  of  disc. 
Fill  glass  tube,  previously  cleaned  and 
warmed,  with  clean  shellac,  warm  wire  and 
push  through.  The  efliciency  of  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  insulation  by  shellac,  great 
care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  get  rid  of 
all  dirt  or  moi.sture.  Fix  glass  tube  in  cork. 
Clean  wire  and  bend  lower  end  round  into  a 
hook,  horizontal  jiio  t being  about  | inch 
long  and  flattened  to  receive  gold  leaves. 
Cut  two  strips  of  dutch  metal,  say  3 inches 
by  ^ incli  wide.  Gum  each  side  of  hook  and 
take  up  leaves.  Shade  from  air  currents, 
and  place  in  flask.  Connect  tinfoil  strips 
with  earth. 

2.  Test  the  insulating  power  of  metal,  wood,  twine, 
silk,  sealing  wax,  glass,  paraffin,  etc. 

Charge  electroscope,  connect  one  end  of  sub- 
stance with  earth,  bring  other  end  into  con- 
tact with  cap  oi  electroscope ; note  time  in 
which  electroscope  loses  its  charge  in  each 
case.  Note  difference  between  substance 
used  in  its  orclinaiy  condition  and  same 
substance  carefully  dried. 

3.  Excite  conducting  bodie.s,  and  determine  quality 
of  electiicity. 

Hold  end  of  wood  or  metal  rod  in  piece  of 
vulcanised  iudia  rubber  sheet,  excite  rod  by 
rubbing  with  fur  or  india  rubber ; test  kind 
of  electricity  on  rod. 

4.  Show  that  the  rubber  is  excited  with  opposite 

electricity  to  that  of  body  rubbed. 

Make  small  proof  plane  with  flannel  instead  of 
gilt  paper,  rub  sealing  wax  or  gilt  paper 
carrier  with  the  insulated  flannel ; test  kind 
of  electiicity  on  each. 

5.  Show  that  kind  of  electricity  depends  on  rubber. 

(a)  Bub  sealing  wax  with  flannel  and  with 
gun  cotton,  (b)  Rub  brown  paper  with 
india  rubber,  with  flannel  and  with  britsli. 
(c)  Rub  ebonite  with  silk  and  with  amal- 
gamed silk.  Test  kind  of  electricity  de 
veloped  in  each  case. 

Thiud  Day. 

1.  Make  Spherical,  Cylindrical,  and  Conical  Con- 
ductors. , 

Coat  wood  ball  with  gilt  paper  or  tm-foil,  ana 
attach  paraffined  silk  thread.  Make  caid- 
board  tube  about  G inches  long,  covered  witli 
gilt  paper,  and  of  such  diameter  tliat  the 
ball  just  fits  into  it,  and  form.s  spherical 
end.  Make  gilt  cardboard  cone  about  6 
inches  long,  to  fit  ball  in  similar  way.  Silk 
threads  are  to  be  attached  to  cylinder  and 
cone  for  suspending  them. 
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2.  Determine  relative  distribution  of  electricity  on 
various  parts  of  surfaces  of  above  conductors. 

Insulate  and  charge  conductor.  Test  with 
small  proof  plane  and  electroscope. 

3.  Show  that  a point  discharges  electricity. 

Attach  fine  sewing  needle  to  insulated  con- 
ductor, charge  conductor  by  glass  rod  and 
proof  plane.  Test  condition  by  proof  plane 
and  electroscope.  Repeat  experiment  with- 
out the  point. 

4.  Examine  condition  of  insulated  ball  under  in- 
duction. 

Suspend  ball,  bring  excited  glass  near,  examine 
near  and  distant  sides  of  ball  with  carrier 
and  electroscope. 

5.  Charge  insulated  conductor  with , negative 
electricity  by  induction. 

Bring  excited  glass  near,  touch  conductor 
with  finger, remove  finger,  then  remove  glass 
Test  electricity.  Ascertain  whether  the 
part  of  the  ball  at  which  it  is  touched  makes 
any  difference  as  to  quality  of  electricity 
which  remains. 

6.  Charge  electroscope  by  glass  rod  (o)  with 
negative,  (b)  with  positive  electricity. 

(a)  Charge  by  induction  as  in  No.  5. 
Charge  by  conduction  with  proof  plane. 
Test  quality  in  each  case. 


6.  Gradually  discharge  Condenser  by  pith  ball  apm^ixa, 
carrier.  __ 

Cast  lend  bullet  on  end  of  brass  wire  6 inches 
long.  Solder  other  eud  of  wire  to  zinc 
disc  2 inches  diameter,  so  that  wire  may 
stand  vertically,  zinc  forming  a foot.  Make 
another  simOar  rod.  Charge  Condenser  as 
in  No.  3,  one  of  the  rods  standing  on  upper 
tinfoil,  the  other  on  the  table  connected  with 
eai’th  and  lower  tinfoil.  Suspend  pith  ball 
by  long  silk  thread  so  as  to  hang  half  way 
between  the  bullets,  the  latter  being  two 
or  three  inches  apart.  The  pith  ball  will 
oscillate  between  the  bullets  gradually 
neutralizing  the  electricity  of  one  with  that 
of  the  other. 


The  5th  and  6tli  days  were  occupied  with  con- 
structing and  testing  the  electrification  of  a Leyden 
jar,  the  Electrophones,  the  making  a simple  Quadrant 
Electrometer.  Magnetism  was  then  begun  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Seventh  Day. 

1.  Magnetize  sewing  needle  by  discharge  of  jar 
through  coil  of  wire. 

Make  a small  coil  of  wire  on  end  of  glass  tube, 
cover  with  shellac.  Place  needle  witliin  and 
discharge  jar  through  coil  of  wire.  Note 
direction  of  current  through  coil  and  con- 
sequent polarity  of  needle.  Ascertain  poles 
of  needle  by  floating  it  on  water.  Suspend 
needle  by  fine  thread  from  centre  and  keep 
for  use. 


PouETH  Day. 

1,  Show  that  electricity  is  found  only  on  the  ex- 
terior of  a hollow  body. 

Suspend  hat  by  insulating  threads,  charge  with 
glass  rod  and  large  proof  plane  or  by  induc- 
tion. Test  inside  and  outside  with  proof 
plane  and  electroscope.  Note  large  accu- 
mulation found  round  edges. 

3.  Prove  that  result  found  in  No.  1 arises  from 
induction  by  surrounding  bodies. 

Test  condition  of  table,  etc.,  near  charged  hat. 
Place  large  conducting  ball,  earth  connected, 
inside  of  hat  but  not  touching  it.  Now  test 
inside  and  outside  of  hat. 

3.  Make  Insulating  Plate. 

Glass  plate  1 0 inches  by  8 inches.  Thoroughly 
clean,  warm  and  varnish  with  shellac  on 
both  sides.  Attach  silk  loops  as  handles. 

4.  Arrange  and  illustrate  action  of  a Condenser. 

Lay  piece  of  tinfoil  7 k inches  by  6 inches, 
earth  connected,  on  table,  on  this  lay  insu- 
lating plate  (No.  3)  and  on  plate  a second 
sheet  of  foil  connected  by  wire  to  electro- 
scope. Chai-ge  upper  foil  with  proof  plane 
until  leaves  just  begin  to  diverge ; cautiously 
lift  plate  and  upper  foil.  Repeat  experiment, 
lower  foil  being  insulated. 

5.  Show  that  the  charge  of  a Condenser  resides  on 
the  glass,  not  on  the  coatings. 

Arrange  condenser  as  in  No.  4,  paper  4 without 
electroscope,  and  charge  like  a Leyden  jar. 
Remove  upper  coat,  lift  insulating  plate  and 
then  lower  coat.  Test  coats  and  each  side 
of  glassplate  by  electroscope.  Replace  coats 
and  discharge. 


2,  Magnetize  soft  iron  wire  with  voltaic  current, 
and  compare  results  with  No.  1. 

Connect  copper  ijlate  to  end  of  wire  coil  pre- 
viously connected  with  positive  coat  of  jar, 
and  zinc  plate  to  other  end.  Immerse  plates 
in  dilute  acid  and  place  iron  wire  in  coil. 
Test  its  polarity  with  suspended  magnetized 
sewing  needle. 

8.  Examine  action  of  current  on  magnetic  needle. 

Place  zinc  and  copper  plates  in  dilute  acid, 
connect  by  copper  wire.  Place  suspended 
needle  above,  below,  and  on  each  side  of 
wire.  Obseive  deflection  in  each  case. 
Placing  zinc  and  copper  plates  at  sufficient 
distance  apart,  examine  direction  of  current 
through  the  liquid. 

4,  Make  two  bar  magnets. 

Two  steel  strips  4 inches  by  | inch  by  J inch. 
File  ends  square.  Brighten  portion  of  sur- 
face of  steel  surface.  Lay  steel  on  a piece 
of  red  hot  iron  or  hold  it  in  large  Bunsen 
flame  until  bright  surface  turns  yellow,  drop 
at  once  into  cold  water.  Magnetize  by 
drawing  one  pole  of  bar  magnet  along  each. 
Note  polarity  produced  and  mark  ends  with 
coloured  paper.  Keep  magnets  with  opposite 
poles  adjoining  and  connected  by  soft  iron 
keepers. 

5.  Obtain  Magnetic  Curves. 

Place  pair  of  bar  magnets  on  white  paper  and 
sheet  of  glass  above.  Sprinkle  iron  filings 
from  muslin  over  glass  and  tap  surface.  Try 
in  this  way  various  combinations  of  poles 
with  bar  and  horse-shoe  magnets. 

U 
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APPENDIX  A.  6.  Fix  Magnetic  Curves. 

LVIE.  ° 

(a)  Make  a solution  of  gall  nuts.  Brush  over 
sheet  of  paper  with  solution,  remove  super- 
fluous moisture  by  blotting  paper.  Place 
damp  paper  over  curves,  press  evenly,  care- 
fully lift  paper  ; dry  quickly  and  shake  off 
filings.  A permanent  impression  in  ink  will 
be  left  on  the  paper.  (6)  Fix  pair  of  mag- 
nets to  one  side  of  square  of  glass,  coat  other 
side  with  very  thin  gum  water  j when  plate 
is  quite  dry  dust  fine  iron  filings  over 
gummed  surface,  tap,  then  breathe  gently  on 
plate.  Gum  is  thereby  softened  and  curves 
fixed. 

7.  Determine  distribution  of  power  along  a bar 
magnet. 

Magnetize  long  steel  knitting  needle,  try  by 
filings  whetlier  intermediate  poles  be  present, 
if  so  remagnetize  and  get  rid  of  them. 
Magnetize  a sewing  needle  and  suspend  it 
by  silk  fibre  attached  to  its  centre.  Deter- 
mine number  of  oscillations  suspended  needle 
makes  per  minute  under  influence  of  earth 


alone.  Call  this  number  “ a.”  Fix  knitting 
-needle  magnet  vertically,  aud  determine 
number  of  oscillations  sewing  needle  makes 
at  uniform  distance  (say  one  inch)  from 
various  points  along  vertical  magnet  from 
end  to  end.  Call  these  numbers  b,  o,  d,  etc. 
Then  — a^,  — o^,  etc.,  express  relative 

magnetic  intensities  of  the  various  points. 
Plot  out  the  curve  of  distribution  of  free 
magnetism  from  your  number  thus  obtained. 

The  next  five  days  were  occupied  with  Current 
Electricity.  A simple  voltaic,  cell,  a galvanometer, 
Wlieatstone’s  bridge  and  resistance  coils,  &o.,  were 
made,  and  a number  of  experiments  on  electrical 
measurement  carried  out<  This  concluded  the  fort- 
night’s course. 

The  next  course  was  on  Heat  and  the  Phy.sical 
properties  of  air  and  water.  Then  one  on  Sound  and 
Ligtit,  in  all  of  which  a similar  plan  was  adopted,  each 
student  being  provided  with  a printed  copy  of  the 
work  for  the  day  as  he  entered  the  laboratory,  the 
apparatus  they  had  made  remaining  their  own 
property. 


LIX. 


Return*  with  reference  to  the  Teaching  of  Woodwork  and  Metal-work  under  certain  School 
Boards  in  England  and  Scotland. 


QUEKIES- 


NAXE  OF 

School  eoakd.  j 

Is  Woodwork  Compuisory  | 
1 by  the  rules  of  the  ! 

1 School  Board,  for  bovs  of  I 
Standards  V..  IT,,  VlX- ? 

' D the  “Centre” 
System  adopted  ? j 

If  80,  may  it  be  said  that 
the  “ Centre  " enables 
1 ten  relays  of  boys 

' the  Instruction  f 

Number  of  hoys  receiving 
Instruction  in  iVoodwork  or 
Motal-work  under  the 
School  Board  ? 

1 REPLIES, 

London,  . 

“Tes.”  .... 

“ Yes," 

" Yes," 

" 35,000." 

Bm.MINQHASC,  . 

“Yes,  CTther^woodwork  or 

“T'es," 

“We fake  20  each  week 
—four  relays  each 

"Woodwork,  . 2,500 
" Motal-work,  . 1,500 

Total,  . 4.000" 

Additional  accommodation  is 
now  to  be  added  to  take  i,C00 
more  boys,  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  far  this 
work." 

LIVERPOOL. 

“Yes,'' 

“ In  Liverpool,  each 
centre  enables  20  re- 
lays of  boys  each  i 
week  to  receive  the  ; 
instruction," 

“Wood-  Metal- 
work. work. 

From  Board 

Schools,  . . 3,533  137 

From  Voluntary 
Schools,  . . 900 

Total,  4,4oB  137 

B.ARROW-IN-FCRNESS. 

"Yes.  Special  permission 
must  be  asked  and  given 
before  a boy  may  be  kept 

“ Yes," 

"Yes," 

“ 1,210," 

EniNBUHoe, 

"There  has  been  no  definite 
regulation  laid  down.  As 
a rule,  the  Head  Masters 
send  all  the  boys  of  these 
standards  to  the  work- 
shop. The  fact  of  the 
Board  having  made  ar- 
rangements for  instruc- 
tion in  woodwork,  is 
practicaDy  taken  as 
meaning  that  it  must  be 
given  to  all  boys  eligible." 

“No.  In  schools' 
where  there  are 
no  workshops,  the 
boys  do  not  re- 
ceive instruction 

- 

•'  On  the  roll  for  session  1897-8, 
there  are  at  present  1.767- 
Woodwork  instruction  is  to  be 
shortly  commenced  in  three 
additional  sclioois." 

Glasgow, 

Not  compulsory.  In  nearly 
all  the  schools  in  whicE 
woodwork  is  taught,  the 
boysin Standards  VI. and 
ex- VI.  receive  i nstruution. 
In  a few  schools  the  boys 
in  Standard  V,  take  t6e 
manual  work."  | 

“Yes," 

“Yes.  In  two  centres, 
IJ  relays  of  boys  at- 
tend each  week  to 

. “1,787." 

tion. 

• The  infonaation  has  kindly  been  supplied  by  the  School  Boards  montionod.— Secretary.  April  2, 1898 
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Document  put  in  by  Blr.  J.  Steui’hers. 

Memobandum  on  Vaeiations  in  the  conditions  of  State  Aid  to  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  corresponding  changes  in  the  mode  of  inspection.* 


In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  as 
to  the  operation  of  tlie  results  system  in  Ireland, 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  very  different 
methods  now  adopted  for  assessing  grants  to  schools 
in  England  and  Scotland,  As  these  methods  were 
tlie  outcome  of  a long  and  at  times  fairly  rapid  process 
of  evolution,  these  references  may  be  made  more  intel- 
ligible by  a brief  consideration  of  the  principal  steps 
by  which  the  present  conditions  of  examination  and 
payment  of  grants  were  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  each 
of  these  countries. 

I.  England. 

rbiuiiui  Prior  to  1S62 — the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
ups.  “revised  code” — State-grants  were  made  in  aid  of 
voluntary  local  effort  to  “promote  the  education  of 
children  belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  them- 
selves by  manual  labour”  in  various  forms  and  on 
conditions  set  forth  from  time  to  time  by  minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

In  1833  the  first  Treasury  grant  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses  and  this  grant  was  sub- 
sequently increased. 

In  1839  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
was  established  and  Inspectors  were  appointed. 

In  1843  Normal  Schools  or  Colleges  for  training 
teachers  were  instituted  and  grants  were  made  lor 
school  furniture  and  apparatus. 

In  1S4C  a very  important  departure  was  made  by 
the  institution  of  “ Augmentation  ” grants,  i.e.  grants 
given  to  augment  the  salary  paid  to  the  teachers  by 
the  local  Manager-s  on  certain  conditions  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  original  salary  and  the  class  of  certi- 
ficate, and — a fact  of  interest  in  view  of  the  purpose 
of  the  present  Commission — certain  subsidiary  grants 
j were  allowed  for  the  first  time  in  aid  of  hiring  fields 

and  gardens,  of  erecting  workshops  in  wliicli  handi- 
crafts might  be  taught,  aud  in  providing  school  wash- 
houses or  kitchens  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in 
Domestic  Economy, 

In  the  following  year  grants  were  made  for  the  pro- 
vision of  school  books,  maps  and  diagrams. 

In  1853  what  may  be  termined  the  pre-Code  system 
was  completed  by  the  institution  of  “ Capitation  ” 
grants,  i.e.  grants  at  a certain  rate  per  head  according 
to  the  number  of  scholars  who  had  made  a certain 
number  of  attendances.  These  grants,  it  should  be 
said,  were  conditional  simply  on  attendance  and  the 
payment  of  a fee  and  not  on  proficiency.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  grants  in  aid  %vere  made  remained 
practically  unaltered  from  1853  till  1862.  The 
various  Minutes  of  Council  which  regulated  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  gi-ant  during  those  years  were  collected 
and  consolidated  in  the  first  " Code  ” presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a parliamentary  return  in 
April,  I860. 

Sioratfot  convenient  here  to  summarize  the  prin- 

topio<i,ions  cipal  items  of  State-aid  to  schools  as  prescribed  in  the 
^tonsinai  I860.  That  Code,  it  has  to  be  rei>eaced,  only 

brought  together  tlie  conditions  which  had  regulated 
the  distribution  of  grants  for  many  years  i>reviously. 

I.  Grants  were  made  to  Managers  (a)  for  building, 
enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting-up  elementary  schools, 
and  for  providing  industrial  pi-emises  in  connection 


with  day-schools  in  the  form  of  fields,  gardens,  woik- 
shops,  laundries,  itc.  In  each  case  at  least  an  equal 
amount  had  to  be  contributed  locally.  (5)  For  pro- 
viding books,  maps,  diagrams,  scientific  apparatus, 
tools,  aud  I'aw  materials  for  industrial  departments. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  grant  the  teacher  was  required 
to  give  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  using  the  instill- 
ments or  apparatus  selected.  Again,  there  were 
certain  conditions  as  to  the  amount  of  local  contri- 
bution for  these  purposes. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  grants  in  class  I.  were, 
in  certain  cases,  made  to  schools  which  were  not  in 
receipt  of  annual  grants,  and  which,  consequently, 
were  only  inspected  occA.sionally. 

II.  Grants  for  Teachers. — (a)  Augmentation  grants 
for  Certificated  Teachers. 

These  grants  were  made  on  condition  that  a certain 
miniinuin  salary  (exclusive  of  the  house  or  suitable 
lodgings  rent-free)  was  pi-ovided  by  the  Managers. 
The  minimum  amount  to  be  paid  by  Managers  varied 
with  the  class  of  the  certificate,  and  in  each  case  it 
was  recjuii-ed  that  the  amount  so  contributed  should 
be  at  least  double  the  amount  of  augmentation 
allowed.  Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  an  augmentation 
of  £30  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Managers 
were  required  to  pay  to  the  teacher  (supposed  in  this 
case  to  hold  a certificate  of  the  ‘ fir.st  division  ’ of  the 
‘ upper  degree  ’ =:  1st  of  1st)  a minimum  salary  of  £G0, 
independent  of  the  sura  granted  in  augmentation. 
Three  degrees  of  certificates  were  recognised,  with 
three  divisions  in  each  degree.  The  degree  of  the 
certificate  was  fixed  originally  by  examination ; but 
promotions  might  be  obtained  by  continued  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  a school,  and  for  this  purpose 
certificates  were  open  to  revision  every  five  years. 

Special  augmentation  giunts  were  paid  for  teachers 
in  Welsh  and  Highland  schools  and  for  teachers  who 
were  certified,  after  examination,  as  competent  to 
give  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  drawing. 

(5)  A grant  of  £25  for  males  and  £20  for 
females  was  made  for  uncertificated  assistant 
teachers — i.e.,  ex-pupil  teachers,  but  for  a period 
of  three  years  only. 

(c)  An  annual  stipend  from  £10  to'  £15  was 
paid  to  each  pupil-teacher,  and  a gratuity  of  £5 
to  £15  to  the  master  or  mistress  who  bad  charge 
of  their  instruction., 

(d)  Pensions  were  allowed  to  meritorious  but 
incapacitated  teachers. 

These  latter  payments  (b  and  c and  d)  were  free 
from  any  condition  as  to  local  contribution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  bearing  on  the  present 
method  of  payment  of  teachers  in  Ireland,  that  all  the 
grants  under  II.  were  regarded  as  personal  payments 
to  the  teacher.  Post-office  orders. for  the  amount  were 
issued  to  Managers,  but  they  could  only  be  cashed  by 
the  teacher  who  signed  the  receipt. 

III.  Capitation  Grants. — These  were  grants  at  a 
certain  rate  per  head,  in  aid  of  the  ge^ieral  expe7ise  of 
maintaining  the  schools,  and  were  paid  to  the 
Managers.  The  Code  expressly  states  that  teachers 
have  110  greater  claim  on  the  capitation  grant  than  on 
any  other  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  Managers 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  grant  was  paid 


* Tlie  original  official  publicationa  have  Veen  mainly  relied  on  for  the  statements  made  in  this  memorandum,  but  in  addition  the 
Ueport  of  Lord  Cross’s  Commi.ssinn  (188B),  and  Sir  H.  Cniik’s  “ Tlie  State  in  its  relation  to  Education  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
information  as  to  the  cniidition  of  things  prior  to  1802. 
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AppE^’I>IxA.  on  account  of  each  scholar  who  had  made  176  whole 
day  attendances  (certain  exceptions  were  allowed), 
and  varied  in  amount  according  to  the  size  of  the 
school.  The  amount  varied  from  6s.  for  boys  in  a 
school  with  less  than  50  pujDds  to  3s.  for  girls  in  a 
school  with  over  100  pupils. 

Capitation  grants  were  allowed  for  scholars  in 
evening  classes,  and  also  for  pupils  in  industrial 
classes,  an  increased  gi-ant  being  allowed  where  a 
special  teacher  other  than  the  class  teacher  was 
engaged. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  State-aid  to  schools 
outlined  above  presents  several  interesting  analogies 
to  the  system  which  obtains  in  Ireland  at  present, 
leaving  out  of  account,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the 
grant  which  takes  the  form  of  results  fees. 
Tiioch»r»oicristio  remains  to  bring  out  prominently  one  feature  of 
"°orrinar'*Code  system  described  above.  No  item  of  the  grant 

depended  directly  on  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
any  subject  of  instruction.  It  is  indeed  nowhei-e 
stated  in  the  original  Code  what  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction should  be,  or  what  degree  of  advancement 
in  any  subject  should  be  expected  at  a particular 
stage  of  school  life.  Inspectors  visited  the  schools, 
examined  the  classes  in  the  subjects  professed,  and 
reported  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work ; but  the 
amount  of  grant  payable  was  not  thereby  affected 
except  in  one  respect  only — viz.,  the  portion  of  grant 
which  was  given  in  augmentation  of  the  teacher’s 
salary.  Even  that  item  did  not  vary  from  year  to 
year  with  the  varying  efficiency  of  the  school.  At 
the  most  a teacher  who  was  reported  on  unfavourably 
might  not  receive  promotion  when  the  period  (five 
years)  for  the  revision  of  his  certificate  was  completed. 
Nor  was  this  dissociation  of  payment  from  degree  of 
efficiency  an  unintentional  oversight.  It  is  declared 
unequivocally  in  one  of  the  earlier  minutes  (1847)  that 
the  object  of  the  grants  is  “ to  pay  for  the  means  of 
education  rather  than  to  attempt  any  method  of  pay- 
ment which  should  be  determined  by  results,”  lan- 
guage which  curiously  anticipates  an  oft-repeated 
sentiment  of  the  present  day. 

Opinionaastotho  As  to  the  merit  of  the  education  given  under  these 
edliMtiong^Teu  Conditions  of  State-aid,  opinions  varied  at  the  time, 
anderthia  Code—  They  undoubtedly  gave  scope  to  a teacher  with  enthu- 
faTourablr”'*'’'  siasm  for  his  work,  and  favoured  the  progress  of  the 
elite  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  description,  of  date  1854,  of  what  a 
boy  of  fair  average  attainments,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  in  a good  school,  has  learned,  represents  a 
range  of  work  and  a breadth  of  treatment  which  must 
seem  rather  astonishing  to  those  who  have  most 
acquaintance  with  similar  elementary  schools  in  more 
recent  years. 

He  has,  says  the  writer,  learned  to  read  fluently 
and  with  intelligence  not  merely  the  school  books, 
but  any  work  of  general  information  likely  to  come 
in  his  way. 

He  can  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  dicta- 
tion and  from  memory,  and  express  himself  in  toler- 
ably correct  language,  though  the  writer  adds  that 
the  latter  attainment  is  comparatively  rare. 

He  can  work  all  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic 
with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  the  instruction  in  this 
subject  embracing  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  duo- 
decimals, interest,  &c.  He  can  parse  sentences  and 
explain  their  construction  ; but  English  grammar 
then,  as  now,  seems  to  have  been  the  least  satisfac- 
torily taught  of  school  subjects. 

The  boys  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  facts  of  English  history,  and  show  much 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  amount  and  accuracy  of 
the  knowledge  of  physical  and  political  geography,  of 
manners  and  customs,  die.,  displayed  by  intelligent 
children  of  both  sexes,  is  surprising  ; well-drawn 
maps  are  commonly  exhibited  by  the  pupils.  In 
many  good  scliools,  he  says,  the  elements  of  physical 
science  and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  natural 
history  form  subjects  of  useful  and  very  attractive 
lectures. 


The  principles  of  political  economy  are  taught  with 
great  clearness  and  admirable  ada])tation  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  artisans  in  the  reading  books  gene- 
rally used  in  the  metropolitan  schools. 

Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill  in 
many  schools.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  “ that  any  I 
addition  can  be  advantageously  made  to  this  list  I do 
not  believe,  considering  the  age  of  the  children ; nor 
am  I of  opinion  that  any  of  these  subjects  could  be 
omitted  without  practical  detriment  to  the  schools.” 

To  judge  from  the  report  of  the  Newcastle  Com- 
mission, good  schools  giving  an  education  of  this  type 
cannot  liave  been  very  common  even  among  inspected 
schools  ; and  inspected  schools  at  tliat  time  contained 
only  a fraction  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

In  1862  tlie  system  of  State-aid  described  above  Th»  mind 
was  superseded  by  that  of  the  revised  Code.  The, 
change  effected  was  no  mere  modification  of  the 
existing  regulations,  but  amounted,,  in  fact,  to  an 
absolute  revolution.  The  existing  regulations  were 
unconditionally  abolished  by  Minute,  and  the  revised 
Code  introduced  an  entirely  new  basis  of  State-aid  to 
schools.  The  leading  principles  were  two: — 1.  All 
payments  were  to  be  made  to  Managers,  who  were 
henceforth  to  make  their  own  terms  with  their 
teachers.  2.  All  payments  were  to  be  made  on  the 
results  of  individual  examination  of  the  scholars 
according  to  certain  prescribed  standards. 

Both  changes  were  made  on  the  recommendation  of  i*’ 
the  Newcastle  Commission  already  referred  to.  A 
growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  state 
of  education  in  the  country  led  to  the  appointment  of 
that  Commission  in  1858.  The  terms  of  the  reference 
were  “ To  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  England,  and  to  consider  and  repot  t what  mea.sures, 
if  any,  were  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and 
cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the 
people.”  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  scope 
of  this  reference  should  be  kejtt  clearly  in  view  if  the 
conclusions  which  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  are 
to  be  estimated  at  their  proper  I'ahie.  The  purpose 
of  the  Commission  was  to  discover  some  means  of 
extending  education  as  widely  as  possible.  For  that 
purpose  attention  had  to  be  confined  to  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  education,  and  the  question  of 
cost  became  an  important  one.  The  need  for  sucli  an 
extension  of  elementary  education  was  abundantly 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  It  was 
found  that  of  the  estimated  number  of  2^  millions  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  only  1,675,000  were  in  public 
schools  of  any  sort, 

Of  the  pupils  in  public  schools  only  one  half  were 
in  schools  under  any  sort  of  inspection. 

The  attendance  in  inapeeted  schools  was  estimated 
at  only  74'35  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  books. 

That  even  in  the  best  (inspected)  schools  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  scholars  attained  the  highest  class, 
and  were  considered  by  the  Inspector  to  be  success- 
fully educated. 

That  the  instruction  given  was  too  much  adapted 
to  the  elder  scholars  to  the  neglect  of  the  younger 
ones. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  strong  testimony  to 
the  marked  superiority  of  inspected  over  uninspected 
schools,  aud  to  the  stimulus  which  inspection  supplies. 

It  was  also  added  "That  in  point  of  literary  in- 
struction it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
existing  system  had  failed  because  it  bad  hitherto 
successfully  educated  too  small  a proportion  of 
scholars.  It  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a good 
type  of  education.”  It  should  be  further  said  that 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  in  par- 
ticular the  statement  that  even  in  good  schools  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  scholars  were  successfully 
educated,  were  disputed  by  men  of  the  educational 
standing  and  experience  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 

Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

In  face  of  some  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that 
what  the  Commission  had  to  aim  at  was  “ exten- 
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sion"  not  “intension”  in  education.  Their  object  was 
perforce  to  secure  what  was  considered  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  education  for  as  many  children  as 
possible,  rather  than  the  fostering  of  a high  type  of 
education.  Their  recommendations  accordingly  must 
be  judged  of,  not  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  in  their 
relation  to  the  cii-cumstanees  of  the  time ; equally  of 
course  their  recommendations  cease  to  have  weight 
when  the  educational  environment  has  been  sub- 
stantially changed. 

They  found  that  the  expense  of  the  existing 
system,  arising  particularly  from  the  payments  to 
certificated  teachers,  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
KMsinmon.  the  exteDsion  of  educational  facilities.  They  con- 
sequently  recommended  that  payments  sliould  be 
SieCom-  made  to  managers  directly,  and  they  even  quite 
mission.  logically  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  grants 
should  not  he  restricted  to  those  schools  which  employed 
cei'tijicated  teachei'S.  This  recommendation,  however, 
was  not  adopted. 

To  secure  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects 
should  be  more  effective,  and  more  evenly  distributed 
among  the  scholars,  they  recommended  “payment  by 
results.” 

“ There  is  only  oue  way,”  the  Commission  reports, 
“ of  securing  this  result,  which  is  to  institute  a search- 
ing examination  by  eom]jetent  authority  of  every 
child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  were  paid,  with 
a view  to  ascertaining  whether  these  indispensable 
elements  of  knowledge  are  thoroughly  acquired,  and 
to  make  the  prospects  and  position  of  the  teacher 
dependent  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  results  of 
this  examination.” 

They  made  several  recommendations  in  detail  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  grants  should  be  distributed, 
including  the  establi.shmeut  of  County  and  Borough 
Boai-ds  of  Education  M-ith  rating  powers.  These 
recommendations  were  not  adopted,  but  the  two 
principal  recommendations  referred  to  above  formed 
the  basis  of  the  revised  Code.  That  Code,  as  lias  been 
said,  amounted  to  a virtual  revolution  in  educational 
administiution.  Its  provisions  as  contrasted  with 
the  preceding  regulations  summed  up  in  the  original 
Code  were  very  simple,  and  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marised. 

Summarf  of  I.  The  building  grants — but  not  the  grants  for 
apparatus,  books,  &c. — were  retained. 

II.  Payments  to  teachers  on  classification  were 
abolished. 

III.  The  capitation  grants  were  retained  in  a 
modified  form,  and  now  constituted  the  sole  annual 
grant  to  schools.  They  were  : — 

(1 A grant  of  4s.  per  scholar  in  average  atten- 
dance. This  part  was  paid  irrespective  of 
results  of  examination  provided  that  the  school 
was  not  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

(2.)  For  every  scholar  who  had  attended  more 
than  200  morning  or  afternoon  meetings  of  tlie 
school. 

(o.j  6s.  per  scholar  if  under  six  years 
of  age,  on  a report  by  the  Inspector  that 
such  children  are  instructed  suitably  to 
their  age  classification. 

(b.)  If  over  six  years  of  age  8s.  per 
scholar,  subject  to  examination.  2s.  8ff, 
was  deducted  for  each  failure  in  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic  respectively.  Stan- 
dards of  examination,  in  the  three  R’s  only, 
were  for  the  first  time  set  forth  for  tliis 
purpose.  The  grant  might  be  reduced  by 
tenths  for  faults  of  Instruction  or  discipline, 
or  for  defective  school  equipment,  and  was 
also  reducible  by  its  excess  above  the  school 
fees  and  subscriptions,  or  by  its  excess  above 
15s.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  The 
allowance  for  pu]>il-teachers  was  discon- 
tinued, and  these  and  all  other  teachers 
were  engaged  by  the  Managers  on  their  own 
terms. 


As  a result,  though  the  number  of  scholars  in  appendix  A. 
inspected  schools  rapidly  increased,  the  grant  fell 
steadily  through  a number  of  years. 

But  it  was  found  that  this  result  was  only  accom-  Thoffoctsofits 
plished  at  the  cost  of  a considerable  sacrifice  of  elas- 
ticity  and  intelligence  in  school  work,  and  of  its 
restriction  to  a narrow  field  of  effort. 

The  grant,  in  so  far  as  it  varied  with  the  character  of 
the  instruction,  depended  upon  successes  in  the  three 
B's  alone.  No  payment  attached  to  the  teaching  of 
subjects  such  as  grammar  or  geography,  still  less  to 
those  more  advanced  subjects  which,  as  shown  in  the 
extract  already  quoted,  were  not  uncommonly  and 
successfully  taught  in  school  before  the  period  of  the 
revised  Code.  (From  the  first,  however,  it  was  in- 
sisted on  as  a condition  of  all  grants  to  schools  that 
the  girls  should  be  taught  needlework.)  The 
Education  Department,  it  is  true,  endeavoured 
almost  in  face  of  the  pj-ovisions  of  the  Code  to  main- 
tain some  breadth  of  examination.  In  the  “ In- 
structions to  Inspectors”  issued  on  the  introduction 
of  the  revised  Code,  it  was  said  tliat  “ the  grant  to 
each  school  depends,  as  it  has  ever  clone,  upon  the 
school’s  whole  character  and  work.  You  will  judge 
every  school  by  the  standard  which  you  have  hitherto 
used  as  regards  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  merit. 

The  examination  (under  the  standard)  does  not 
supersede  this  judgment  but  pre-snpposes  it.”  Most 
probably,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the 
revised  Code,  it  was  not  at  all  contemplated  that  its 
operation  would  appreciably  contract  the  range  of 
school  instruction  which  commonly  obtained  at 
the  time,  but  would  simply  superadd  to  whatever 
merits  the  schools  already  possessed  in  that  direction 
greater  thoroughness  of  work  in  the  elementary  sub- 
jects and  in  the  junior  classes.  But,  in  effect,  in 
spite  of  the  well  meant  “ instrucrions  ” the  latter  aims 
were  not  superadded  to,  but  substituted  for  the  former, 
and  opinions  differed  as  to  the  gain  in  efficiency  even 
in  the  elementary  subjects. 

In  the  very  first  years  of  the  operation  of  the  ofitioiams. 
revised  Code,  its  defects  were  more  than  hinted  at  by 
men  whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  respect.  Matthew 
Arnold,  e.f/.,  said  that  it  might  have  other  advantages  ; 
but  undoubtedly  and  of  necessity  it  would  substitute 
a more  mechanical  system  of  inspection  for  the  old 
scheme  of  obtaining  a measure  of  the  general  intel- 
lectual life  aud  tone  of  the  school.  The  Rev.  D. 

Stewart  in  the  year  1860  reported  a general  decline 
throughout  his  district,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  but  in  the  success  with  which 
the  purely  elementary  ones  were  taught.  “ When  I 
speak  of  a decline  in  the  general  standard  of  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  district,  I do  not  mean  that  the 
number  of  subjects  is  reduced  so  much  as  that  the 
purely  elementary  ones  are  not  taught  so  thoroughly 
as  they  used  to  be  three  years  ago.” 

These  and  similar  criticisms  had  their  effect,  with 
the  result  that  the  system  of  the  revised  Code  as 
originally  established  remained  intact  but  a very  few 
years  only.  Since  1867  the  system  of  ins]>ection  and 
the  basis  of  payment  of  grants  established  by  that- 
Code  have  undergone  a process  of  very  gradual 
evolution  in  the  direction  of  paying  attention  to  the 
larger  aims  of  school  work,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  as  a whole,  rather  than  to  the  recording  of 
individual  passes.  The  steps  in  that  process  were 
numerous,  every  few  years  bringing  some  modification 
of  the  Code,  but  only  the  more  important  are  here 
referred  to. 

The  first  departure  from  the  pristine  sei’erity  of  noD^f'tho*'*' 
the  revised  Code  was  made  by  the  Minute  of  20th  Kevisod  cod»— 
February,  1867.  That  Minute  recognised  that  an 
elementary  school  might  properly  concern  itself  with 
instruction  other  than  the  three  R’s.  It  offered 
an  increased  grant  on  examination  passes,  restricted 
to  a maximum  of  £8,  on  certain  conditions,  the  most 
important  of  which  was,  that  “ the  time-tables  of  the 
school  in  use  thi-oughout  the  year  provided  for  one  or 
more  specific  subjects  of  secular  instruction.”  These 
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.APPENDIX 'A.  “specific”  subjects  were  not  defined,  and  might 
apparently  embrace  any  of  the  many  subjects  which 
seem  to  have  been  commonly  taught  in  schools  before 
the  introduction  of  the  revised  Code,  but  which  had 
languished  under  the  operation  of  that  Code.  They 
were  generally  of  the  nature  of  “ class  ” rather  than 
“ sjjecific  ” subjects,  following  no  lines  of  the  distinc- 
tion subsequently  made,  and  the  extra  grant  was  only 
payable  on  condition  that  one-fifth  part  of  the  scholars 
over  six  years  of  age  in  the  school  passed  a satisfac- 
tory examination  iu  them. 

The  effect  of  the  modification  1hus  introduced  was 
to  encourage  in  some  degree  a greater  range  of  school 
work. 

Mjnoroiisnges  Xhe  Code  of  1871,  the  year  sircceeding  the  passing 
prior  to  . Education  Act,  introduced  a more  liberal  scale 

of  payment — 6s.  instead  of  4s.  on  average  attendance, 
and  a possibility  of  12s.  instead  of  8s.  on  examination 
in  the  three  R’s.  It  also  defined  the  “ specific  ” 
subjects  above  referred  to,  laying  down  definite 
courses  in  several  of  them.  The  conditions  of  the 
grant  I'or  these  specific  subjects  was  much  simplified. 
A grant  of  3s.  per  subject  was  made  for  evfuy  day 
scholar  presented  in  Standards  IV.-VI.,  who  passed 
a satisfactory  examination  in  not  more  than  two  of 
them. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  numeration  of 
specific  subjects  given  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Code. 
They  may  be  “ Geogi'aphy,  History,  Grammar, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Pliilosophy,  Physical 
Geography,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Political  Economy, 
Languages,  or  any  definite  subject  of  instruction  ex- 
tending over  the  classes  to  be  examined  in  Standards 
IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  taught  according  to  a graduated 
scheme  of  which  the  Inspector  can  report  that  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  and  is 
sufficiently  disvinct  from  the  ordinary  reading-book 
lessons  to  justify  its  description  as  a ‘ specific’  subject 
of  instruction.” 

In  thi.s  Code  attendance  at  diill  for  a limited 
period  was  recognised  as  a school  attendance,  though 
no  special  grant  was  paid  on  this  subject. 

The  Code  ol  1872,  which  virtually  repeated  that  of 
1871,  was  called  the  New  Code. 

In  1874,  instead  of  a grant  of  68.  on  the  average 
attendance,  5s.  was  paid  in  this  manner,  while  Is.  was 
made  conditional  on  singing  forming  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

im  ortant  next  imjjortant  step  was  taken  in  1875,  when 

modification  in  the  “ specific  "subjects  referred  to  above  were  dif- 
tuc  Code  of  1875-  ferentiated,  a distinction  being  made  between  those 
subjects,  such  as  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
needlework,  which  were  caught  to  tJie  children  in 
classes  throughout  the  school,  and  the  “ specific  ” 
suhjpcts  proper,  such  as  mathematics  and  languages, 
which  were  taken  only  by  selected  pupils  in  the 
higher  classes.  The  former  were  denominated  class- 
subjects  because  they  were  paid  for,  not  on  the  basis 
of  individual  examination,  but  on  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  above  seven  years  of  age,  according 
to  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  from  which  the  chil- 
dren were  examined.  Cliildren  presented  in  specific 
subjects  continued  to  be  examined  individually. 

The  general  scale  of  grants  remained  as  before, 
except  that  the  payment  for  elementary  subjects  was 
reduced  to  a possible  9s.  instead  of  12s.,  while  the 
grant  for  specific  subjects  was  increased  to  4s. 

This  Code  also  contivined  two  other  important 
changes,  (1),  tile  sum  6s.  originally  paid  on  average 
attendance  simpliciter  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  differentiated  into  a general  grant  of  os.  and  Is. 
dependent  on  the  teaching  of  singing.  In  this  year 
the  genez’al  grant  was  further  reduced  to  4s.,  and  Is. 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Inspector’s  report  on  the 
character  of  the  discipline  and  organization.  (2.) 


The  teaching  of  needlework  to  girls,  had  formerly 
been  a condition  of  all  grants.  This  subject  was  now 
included  on  tho  list  of  class-subjects  (see  above)  and 
had  a definite  payment  attached  to  it. 

It  may  be  convenient  now  to  summarize  the  effect 
of  the  changes  introduced  up  to  this  point.  They 
were  briefiy  (1),  The  sco|)e  of  the  e<lucation  given 
iu  elementary  schonls  had  been  gradually  enlarged. 

New  subjects,  specific  and  class  subjects,  were  intro- Eftetjf 
duced,  or  rather  the  teaching  of  subjects  prevalent 
before  the  introduction  of  the  revised  Code,  was 
revived,  and  graduated  courses  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers.  Drill,  music,  and  needlework 
were  recognised  as  important  branches  of  elementary 
education,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  two  latter  a 
money  payment  was  attached,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  three  R’s. 

(2.)  The  important  point  in  the  Code  of  1875 — The 
principle  of  payment  on  individual  examination  was 
departed  from  in  the  case  of  class-subjects  and  of 
singing,  and  what  was  even  more  important,  specific 
recognition  was  made  of  an  element  of  school  work 
which  the  provisions  of  the  revised  Code  had  tended 
to  place  at  a discount,  viz.,  the  general  tone  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  In  both  respects  the  English 
Code  followed  the  example  which  had  been  set  in 
Scotland  several  years  previously.* 

So  far  no  modification  had  been  made  in  the  system 
of  payment  on  individual  passes  in  the  case  of  the  three 
R's.  The  two  methods  of  examination — individual 
examination  and  cl^s  exfimination — ran  side  by  side. 
Individual  examination  continued  to  be  confined  to 
the  three  R’s.  (and  to  specific  subjects)  while  the  merit 
of  the  insti-uction  in  all  other  subjects  introduced  from 
time  to  time  was  judged  of,  by  the  method  of  class 
examination.  This  conjoint  system,  with  minor 
modifications,  persisted  till  1882. 

In  the  Code  of  that  year  a new  feature,  the  “Merit” 
grant,  makes  its  appearance.  This  arant,  amounting  to 
Is.,  2s.,  or  3s.,  was  awarded  “ if  the  Inspector,  allow-  “ Mcrii” 
ing  for  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  reports 
the  school  to  be  fair,  good  or  excellent  in  resjiect  of 
(1)  the  organization  and  discipline,  (2)  the  intelligence 
employed  in  instruction,  and  (3)  the  general  quality 
of  the  work,  especially  in  the  elementary  subjects. 

The  former  grant  for  discipline  and  organization 
was  absorbed  in  the  “Merit”  grant.  The  fixeil  grant 
of  4s.  was  increased  to  4s.  6d,,  and  a grant  of  Is.  for 
needlework  was  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grant  for  singing. 

A gnuit  for  cookery  of  4s.  was  first  introduced  in 
the  Code  of  this  year. 

In  tlie  grant  on  examination  in  elementary  .subjects 
an  important  change  was  made.  Instead  of  paying  a 
certain  sum  for  each  pass,  a payment  was  made  on  the 
percentage  of  passes  at  the  rate  of  l(f.  for  each  unit  of 
percentage. 

The  percentage  of  passes  ivas  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  the  passes  actually  made  to  those  i?tat  might 
have  been  made  by  all  scholars  liable  to  examination. 

The  gi'ants  for  class  subjects  and  specific  subjects 
remained  as  before,  and  the  arrangement  of  giants 
thus  established  persisted,  with  minor  alterations,  till 
1889. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  the  “Merit” 
grant  in  itself  tended  to  direct  attention  to  the  larger 
aims  of  school  work,  and  to  foster  regard  for  quality 
of  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  attainment  of 
passes. 

But  its  influence  was  largely  neutralized  by  the 
accompanying  change  in  the  mode  of  payment  on 
examination  in  the  elementary  subjects.  The  pay- 
ment on  percentage  of  pa.ss  was  really  payment  on 
results  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  and  in  practice 
the  percentage  of  pass  being  a definite  and  tangible 


•It  n ay  be  interesting  to  quote  here  tlie  regulation  concerning  di.scipline  first  introduced  in  the  Code  of  1875. 

•'To  meet  the  requirements  coimerniiig  discipline  the  Managers  and  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  tliat  all 
reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impre-s  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of 
consideration  and  respect  for  oiliers,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  u-ord  and  act.” 
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fact  outweighed  less  palpable,  but  not  less  important, 
considerations  in  determining  the  rate  of  the  “Merit” 
g]-ant.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  excellent  conception 
of  the  “Merit”  grant,  the  years  from  1882-1889 
were  probably  those  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
results  system  and  its  narrowing  influence  were  most 
severely  felt  in  England. 

The  increasing  discontent  with  the  system  of  grants 
established  by  the  Code  of  1882  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Cross’s  Com- 
mission in  1886,  and  the  reconmieudations  of  that 
Commission — which  reported  in  1888 — .so  far  as  they 
bore  on  the  method  of  paying  grants,  were  largely 
given  effect  in  the  Codes  of  1889-90. 

The  changes  foreshadowed  in  tlie  Code  of  1889 
were  more  fully  carried  out  in  the  Code  of  1890,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  latter  only  need  be  referred  to. 
Ti.ciidcof  A “ principal”  grant  of  12s.  6d  or  14s.  replaced 
» the  former  fixed  grant  on  average  attendance,  togetlier 
with  the  payment  on  percentage  of  passes  in  elemen- 
tary subjects,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  the  “ Merit  ” 
grant.  Special  weight  was,  however,  given  to  some 
of  the  considerations  on  which  the  former  merit  grant 
depended,  by  the  revival  of  the.  grant  for  organization 
and  discipline  which  was  dropped  in  1882. 

The  principal  grant  in  one  or  other  of  its  grades 
was  to  be  awarded  by  the  Department  “ after  con- 
sideiing  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector  on  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  general 
intelligence  of  the  scholars  in  the  elementary  sub- 
jects.” In  the  “Instructions  to  Inspectors,”  which 
from  this  time  on  play  a more  and  more  important 
part  in  the  interpreting  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  Code, 
and  expounding  the  aims  of  the  Department  with 
regard  to  eletnentary  education,  it  is  explained  that 
the  new  method  of  assessing  grants  to  schools  was 
introduced  in  response  to  a recommendation  of  the 
Commission  to  the  following  effect : — “ The  conditions 
on  which  the  variable  portion  of  the  grant  are  now 
made  to  be  so  far  modified  as  to  secure  that  the  amount 
shall  depend  on  the  good  character  of  the  school,  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  acquirements  of  the  gi-eat 
majority  of  the  scholars,  rather  than  on  the  exact 
number  of  the  children  who  attain  the  minimum 
standard  of  required  knowledge.”  The  more  elastic 
conditions  of  award  permitted  cognisance  to  be  taken 
of  important  aspects  of  school  work  which  had  pre- 
viously had  little  weight  attached  to  them  when  the 
percentage  of  “ pass  ” or  minimum  proficiency  was 
the  determining  factor  in  assessing  tlie  grant.  In 
fact,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  instructions,  the 
mode  of  judging  school  work  formerly  Lu  use  in  the 
case  of  class  subjects  was  now  to  be  applied  to  ele- 
mentary subjects  also ; at  the  same  time,  the  method 
of  class  examination  itself  underwent  an  important 
modification.  Hitherto  it  had  been  necessary  in  all 
Standards  beyond  1.  and  II.  to  examine  all  the 
scholars  of  each  class  in  all  the  subjects  professed.  It 
now  became  permissible,  under  certain  restriction.®,  to 
select  a portion  of  a class  for  examination  as  a sample 
of  the  whole,  and  even  to  take  the  work  of  selected 
standards  as  representing  the  character  of  the  work  of 
the  whole  school  in  a given  subject. 

Sramirrnf  The  system  of  grants  established  in  1890  com- 
tiiJMa"””  prised,  in  addition  to  the  “pi-incipal”  grant  referred 
to,  a gi-ant  of  Is.  or  Is.  Qd.  on  the  average  attendance 
for  organization  and  discipline ; a grant  of  Is.  for 
needlework ; Is.  or  6d  for  singing ; a grant  which 
might  amount  to  4s.  on  the  average  attendance,  for 
proficiency  in  class  subjects  j and  a grant  of  4 s.  on 
the  examination  of  individual  scholars  in  specific 
subjects. 

PumeLtca  The  last  item  was  now  the  sole  rejnaining  relic  of 
system  of  the  Eevised  Code,  and  by  a change  in 
jWisiiedin  the  Code  of  1897  even  that  was  swept  away.  In  that 
year  the  grant  for  specific  subjects  was  no  longer  made 
dependent  on  individual  passes,  but  was  paid  on  the 
total  number  of  attendances  of  the  pupils  instructed 
at  a rate  (Is.  or  6<f.  for  every  complete  twenty-four 


hours)  varying  with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  in-  Appsctix  a. 
struction.  ___ 

It  would  thus  seem  at,  first  sight  as  if  educational 
legislation  since  1867  bad  been  mainly  occupied  in 
demolishing  the  structure  of  the  Eevised  Code  of  1862, 
and  that  after  manyyears  of  tumultuous  discussion  and 
incessant  Code-mending  we  had  at  length,  in  1890, 
found  our  way  back  to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  prior  to  1862.  The  period  of  the  Eevised  iseo— law-o 
Code  was  in  truth  but  a revolutionary  episode  in  the  comparison, 
history  of  education  iu  England.  The  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Eevised  Code — a system,  be  it  said, 
undreamed  of,  still  less  adopted,  in  any  other  country, 
except  by  imitation  in  some  of  the  Colonies — broke 
completely  away  from  the  pre-existing  traditions,  and 
created  a hiatus  in  the  orderly  development  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  What  that  de- 
velopment might  have  been  it  is  idle  to  conjecture. 

The  Eevised  Code  was  a desperate  remedy  for  what 
was  deemed  at  the  time  to  be  a desperate  condition  of 
National  Education,  and,  revolution  as  it  was,  it  has 
given  a wholesome,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a lasting 
set  to  school  endeavour  in  the  country.  Tinder  the 
Eevised  Code  the  great  object  of  school  work  was 
to  give,  if  possible,  to  every  child — the  dull  as  well 
as  the  bright,  or  tie  dull  rather  than  the  bright — 
some  minimum  command  of  the  instruments  of  know- 
ledge. Thirty  years  of  its  operation  have  made 
that  aim  an  habitual  one  in  elementary  schools.  The 
higher  education  of  the  more  gifted  children  may  have 
received  but  little  attention,  and  the  drilling  and  forc- 
ing of  the  others  may  have  been  carried  to  an  extent 
which  defeated  its  own  object ; but  in  all  probability 
the  discipline  of  the  Eevised  Code  has  made  it  impos- 
sible that  we  shall  ever  again  recur  to  the  condition 
of  things  under  which  the  schoolmaster  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  training  of  his  brighter  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  while  the  great  mass  were 
neglected. 

That  is  the  great  change  which  the  ejnsode  of  the 
Eevised  Code  effected,  but  in  other  respects  also  the 
situation  in  1890  is  not  as  in  1860.  The  change, 
whereby  payments  to  Managers  were  substituted  for 
payments  to  Teachers,  has  never  been  gone  back  upon. 

Local  interest  has  thereby  been  immensely  stimulated 
aud  local  responsibility  increased,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  change  lias  favoured  the  intro- 
duction of  new  branches  of  instruction.  In  one  sense 
also  payment  by  results  had  not  ceased  in  1890. 

Payment  was  no  longer  made  on  individual  passes, 
but  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  to  some  extent 
proportioned  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  all  the 
various  factors  being  taken  into  consideration.  In 
this  respect  the  system  of  grants  in  1890  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  1860,  when  payment  was 
based  almost  solely  on  “classification” — i.e.,  on  success 
in  passing  the  qualifying  examinations,  and,  to  some 
extent,  success  in  teaching  in  earlier  years,  but  did  not 
vary  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  from  year  to  year. 

Of  the  increasingly  beneficial  result  of  the  changes- 
introduced  up  till  1890  there  seems  to  be  no  question. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  work  of  the  General  result  of 
schools  has  greatly  improved  in  intelligence  and  “''“"ses. 
efficiency,  while  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
there  has  been  any  consequent  neglect  of  backward 
children.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  recent  educational  action  has  been  the 
special  attention  given  to  the  education  of  children 
physically  or  mentally  “ defective.”  The  acknow- 
ledged improvement  in  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
schools  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  various  subsidiary 
changes  which,  while  independent  of  the  system  of 
“ class  ” examination,  are  only  rendered  possible  by 
it.  Of  these  the  more  important  are  the  greater 
freedom  of  classification,  and — a point  which  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  present  Com- 
mission— greater  variety  in  school  work,  resulting 
from  greater  freedom  in  the,  choice  and  aiTangement 
of  subjects. 

X 2 
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A.pPBNiirxA..  The  system  of  1890  was  modified  in  one  very  im- 
portant  respect  in  1895.  XJp  to  this  point  tlie 
question  at  isstie  would  seem  to  have  mainly,  as 
between  two  difl'erent  methods  of  examination,  indi- 
vidual  examinations  (and  jiayment  thereon)  and  class 
examination.  A definite  testing  of  the  work  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  by  some  form  of  examination 
had  been  the  rule.  But  by  the  Code  of  that  year 
examination,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  word,  was 
abolished  altogether  in  the  case  of  schools  which  iiave 
maintained  for  a sulficient  time  a standard  of  work 
well  above  the  level  of  inefficiency.  For  examination 
in  these  cases  has  been  substituted  “ inspection  ” at 
visits  without  notice. 

At  these  visits  the  inspector  sees  the  ordinary 
roiitine  of  the  school,  and  directs  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  organization,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  school.  He  may  ascertain  the 
progress  made  in  any  particular  class  from  the  record 
of  work  done,  the  results  of  examinations  held  by  tlie 
teacher,  and  the  exercise  books  of  the  children.  He 
may  also,  under  certain  restrictions,  question  the 
children  on  the  work  done  so  as  to  test  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  instruction.  If  these  visits  without 
notice  disclose  any  marked  weakness  in  the  work,  he 
may,  after  due  notice,  institute  an  examination  of  the 
whole  school. 

The  importance  of  this  change  is  not  obvious  from 
a casual  inspection  of  the  Code.  The  rate  of  grants 
and  their  apportionment  among  the  various  subjects 
remain  as  before,  and  the  only  formal  indication  of 
the  change  is  contained  in  an  article  which  permits 
two  visits  without  notice  to  be  substituted  for  the 
fixed  annual  visit  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  But 
a careful  perusal  of  the  “ Instructions  to  Inspectors  ” 
reveals  a real  and  exceedingly  important  change  in 
the  ])oint  of  view  from  which  the  value  of  the  work 
of  a school  is  estimated.  The  stress  is  shifted  from 
results  to  methods.  The  underlying  assumption 
seems  to  be  that,  given  a proper  school  environment, 
a course  of  study  judiciously  arranged,  efficient  and 
interesting  teaching,  and  regular  attendance,  each 
child  will  make  such  progress  as  his  native  capacity 
admits  of.  In  this  view  the  customary  examination 
tests  afford  but  a very  imperfect,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
very  misleading  indication  of  the  value  of  school 
work.  An  examination  of  the  teaching  in  all  its 
bearings  must  take  the  place  of  the  examination  of 
the  children.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  confidently  as 
to  the  merits  of  a cliaage,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
being  as  yet  only  in  the  experimental  stage.  Very 
various  opinions  have  been  exjiressed  more  by  way 
of  prognostication  than  of  ascertained  fact.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  method 
of  inspection  as  opposed  to  exandnation  has  the  great 
merit  of  directing  attention,  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  (supposing  for  tho 
moment  that  that  is  the  principal  aim  of  school  work) 
as  to  the  trainiug  of  the  children  in  the  habit  of 
acquiring  knowledge  for  themselves  and  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
bo  doubted  whether  “results,”  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  if  not  made  too  much  a matter  of  per- 
centages, do  not  after  all  afford  a rough  and  ready, 
but,  on  the  whole,  fair  indication  of  the  real  merit  of 
school  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  other 
methods  of  arriving  at  that  estimate  must  be  affected 
very  largely  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  inspec- 
tor. So  important,  indeed,  does  that  element  become 
under  the  method  of  inspection  as  to  suggest  the 
question  whether  the  abolition  of  graded  grants, 
depending  upon  the  supposed  degree  of  merit  of  the 
work,  is  not  a logical  corollary  of  the  change  intro- 
duced in  1895.  Such  a step,  if  ever  it  should  be 
taken,  would  be  a virtiial  recurrence  to  tlie  principle 
of  State-aid  to  schools  enunciateii  in  the  minute  of 
1847,  accoixling  to  which  the  object  of  State  grants 
to  schools  was  “to  pay  for  the  means  of  education 
rather  than  to  attempt  any  method  of  payment  wliich 
should  be  determined  by  results.” 


But  even  from  this  brief  review  it  will  be  apparent 
that  considerations  of  abstract  logic  have  had  little 
weight  in  determining  the  various  modifications  of 
the  Code ; rather,  there  has  been  an  increasing,  and, 
it  must  be  said,  largely  successful  endeavour  to  adapt 
the  conditions  of  State-aid  to  the  varying  educa- 
tional necessities  of  the  times. 

II. — Scotland. 

The  system  of  inspection  and  grants  in  aid  to 
schools  established  in  1839  applied  to  Scotland 
equally  with  England.  Till  the  formation  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  by  the  Act  of  1872 
these  grants  in  both  countries  were  administered 
by  the  same  central  department  under  regulations  . 
whicli  were  practically  uniform.  Even  after  the 
establishment  of  a separate  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland  the  work  of  the  between 
two  departments — the  English  and  the  Scotch — was 
to  a large  extent  carried  on  conjointly  under  the 
same  responsible  heads  till  1885,  when,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  Act,  the 
ordinary  administration  work  of  the  two  depart- 
ments was  at  length  entirely  disjoined.  The  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Scottish 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  is  now  respon- 
sible for  Scottish  educational  policy,  though  a boud 
of  uuion  between  the  two  departments  still  remains 
from  the  fact  that  both  departments  are  still  under 
the  headship  of  the  Lord  President  of  Council. 

It  follows,  from  this  long  surviving  unity  of  ad 
ministration,  that  the  conditions  of  grants  in  aid  in 
both  countries  have  undergone  a very  similar  process 
of  modification,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
educational  system  in  Scotland  is  widelydifferent,  both 
in  origin  and  in  enduring  characteristics,  from  that  of 
England. 

It  will  probably  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  indicate 
briefly,  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  sketch,  the 
main  points  in  which  Scottish  administrative  prac- 
tice at  various  times  diverged  from  the  English.  ciurMtiru- 
Such  divergencies  as  may  be  found  are  referable,  for  orscMiiii 
the  most  part,  to  certain  traditional  characteristics  of 
Scottish  education,  as  to  which  a word  or  two  of  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary. 

The  education  of  tlie  peojfle  in  Scotland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  was  not  left,  as  in 
England,  to  voluntary  effort.  An  Act  of  1696, 
which  had  been  preceded  by  several  less  comprehen- 
sive measures,  definitely  imposed  upon  the  heritors — 
i.e.,  the  landowners — of  each  parish  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding a schoolliouse  and  a salary  for  the  teacher. 

TJiis  Act,  with  a supi)lenientary  Act  passed  in  1803, 
virtually  made  the  school  of  the  parish  as  much 
part  of  the  national  establishment  as  the  Church,  and 
brought  the  means  of  education  within  the  I'each  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  The  opportunity  thus 
afforded  was  very  fully  taken  advantage  of.  Respect 
for  education  and  an  appreciation  of  its  value  had 
become  almost  a national  habit,  and  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  well-to-do  classes.  All  classes 
mingled  in  the  parish  schools,  and  the  poorest  in  the 
land  not  infrequently  found  in  these  schools  the 
opening  of  a distinguished  career  for  their  cliildren. 
Hence,  when  the 'crisis  of  1860  came,  there  was 
neither  the  same  necessity  nor  the  same  readiness  in 
Scotland  as  in  England  to  sacrifice  what  were  deemed 
valuable  elements  in  the  existing  system  of  education 
in  order  to  secure  its  extension  in  more  rudimentary 
form  to  classes  unreaohed  beiore. 

The  feature  of  the  parish  school  which  was  pro- 
bably deemed  of  most  value  was  the  opportunity 
which  many  of  them  gave,  in  certain  districts  par- 
ticularly, for  higher  education,  leading  on  to  the 
University  and  the  professions.  The  teacher  was 
frequently  a graduate— an  unbeneficed  clergyman  or 
other  professional  aspirant — whose  ])ride  it  was  to 
teach  those  subjects  in  which  he  himself  was  pro- 
ficient, and  tlie  merit  of  a teacher  was  apt  to  be 
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•measured  by  the  success  of  a few  brilliant  pupils 
rather  than  by  the  average  attainments  of  the  many. 
This  habit  of  giving  preponderating  attention  to  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils  was  fostered  by 
another  peculiarity  of  school  life  in  Scotland.  It 
■was  not  the  custom  in  the  rural  districts  to  send 
children  to  school  at  a very  early  age ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  customary  for  pupils  who  were  other- 
wise employed  in  summer  to  attend  school  in  winter 
till  long  past  what  would  now  be  deemed  normal 
school  age,  it  did  not  follow,  therefore,  though 
the  education  of  the  younger  pupils  was  occasional 
and  unsystematic,  and  though  at  eight  years  of  age 
they  might  make  a very  poor  appearance  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  Standard  I.  of  the  Code,  that 
the  ultimate  result,  even  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  not 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  grants  in  aid  under  the  original  minutes  prior 
to  1360  being  the  same  as  those  already  described  in 
the  case  of  England — except  that  capitation  grants 
were  not  paid  in  Scotland — brought  welcome  aid  to 
these  schools  with  the  minimum  of  interference  with 
the  established  system. 

Ui°e'Bo'ised^  But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  system  of  the 
•Ode  in  revised  Code  ran  counter  to  the  whole  tendency  of 
^'•coiT' " Scottish  education,  and  its  introduction  was  met  by 
such  a storm  of  opposition  in  Scotland  that  its  opera- 
tion was  suspended  year  after  year,  and  though  the 
inspectors  conducted  their  examinations  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  Code,  aud  re[)orted  accordingly, 
payments  continued  to  be  made  on  the  old  basis. 
Doubtless  the  defects  which  the  revised  Code  was 
meant  to  remedy  existed  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England,  but  the  attempt  to  force  the  Scottish 
National  system  into  a mould  created  by  alien 
necessities  was  strongly  resented,  and  the  feeling  thus 
created  had  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a sej>arate  Education  Department  for  Scotland. 
The  defects  which  the  Newcastle  Commission 
rri)orted  to  be  prevalent  in  English  schools  of  the 
period,  were,  as  has  been  indicated,  to  be  found  also, 
though  in  a lesser  degree,  in  Scotch  schools,  as  was 
established  by  a special  Commission  of  Inquiry  for 
Scotland,  which  reported  in  1867.  That  Commission 
reported  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  revised  Code,  with  such  modifications  aud  exten- 
sions as  should  adapt  it  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  Scotch  schools.  Accoi-dingly,  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  established  by  tlipt  Code,  -a-as  first 
introduced  in  Scotland  in  1873,  the  year  after  the 
passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act.  But  from 
tU".  Jint  in  Scotland  tlie  system  of  payment  on 
individual  passes  in  elementary  subjects  was  accom- 
18J3.  panied  by  other  conditions,  -which  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  system  and  gave  a wider  scope  to 
edurational  effort.  Greater  breadth  of  teaching  was 
fostered  by  the  establishment  of  a grant  for  -wliat 
were  afterwards  known  as  class-subjects  (see  pre- 
ceding section),  dependent  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
class  as  a whole,  and  having  special  reference  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  instruction.  Another  grant  of  an 
exceedingly  general  character,  which  had  a most 
salutary  influence,  was  that  for  organization  and 
discipline.  The  t.eaching  of  the  traditional  higher 
subjects  was  encouraged  by  the  grants  for  specific 
subjects  (see  previous  section).  The  grants  for  class- 
subjects,  aud  the  grant  for  organization  and  discipline 
(at  one  rate  only)  were  introduced  into  the  English 
Code  of  1875,  the  grants  under  which  (see  previous 
section)  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Scotch  Code  of  1873. 

modification  of  payment  by  results  in  elemen- 
lioM  liii  tary  subjects,  introduced  in  England  in  1882,  was 
lass-offeot  fortunately  not  adopted  in  Scotland,  and  the  system 
mult!  established  in  1873  persisted,  with  minor  alterations, 

Scotlwd"  till  1886,  the  year  following  the  final  separation  of 

the  Scotch  from  the  English  Education  Department. 
Tliese  years  of  the  dominance  of  the  revised  Code  in 
Scotland  as  in  .England,  served  a most  useful  purpose. 
They  fostered  a habit  of  thoroughness  and  attention 


to  detail  in  all  connected  with  education,  they  insured  appendix  A- 

that  even  the  least  promising  pupils  should  have  1 

justice  done  to  them,  they  mapped  out  the  natural 
stages  of  pi'ogress,  and  they  laid  a foundation  on 
which  a superstvuctui-e  of  higher  education  might  be 
more  safely  reared.  All  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  sacrifice,  and  it  may  be  that  violence 
■was  done  to  useful  traditions.  Certainly,  during 
this  period,  and  possibly  even  yet  there  was  not  the 
same  opportunity  for  a lad  of  ability  to  obtain  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  that  introduction  to  some  form  of 
higher  learning  which  should  open  to  him  pathways 
of  success ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  gain 
in  efficiency  of  instruction  in  earlier  years,  altogether 
compensates  in  rural  districts  for  the  lost  habit  of 
winter  schooling  in  more  mature  years. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
jnent  on  attaining  an  independent  existence  was  to  alto-  from  the  English 
gether  abolish  thesystemofpajmentonindividual  passes 
in  the  junior  classes,  i.e.,  classes  under  Standard  III.,  isss— changes  in 
and  to  substitute  tbe  method  of  class  examination  ‘‘‘“Codeof isss. 
with  graded  payments  on  average  attendance  in  respect 
of  all  subjects.  Another  change  tending  in  the  same 
direction  introduced  at  this  time  was  the  dissociation 
of  grammar  from  reading  and  the  institution  of  the 
new  class-subject  of  “English.”  This  subject  had 
first  appeared  in  the  English  Code  of  1882. 

Tlie  method  by  which  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
work  was  now  to  be  formed  may  be  made  clear  by  a 
reference  to  the  instructions  to  Inspectors: — “You 
will  ” it  is  said  “ take  into  special  consideration  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  account  the  skill  and  spirit  of  the  teaching,  the 
fitness  of  the  classification  in  regard  to  age  and 
capacity,  the  behaviour  of  the  children,  especially  their 
honesty  under  examination  and  the  interest  they  evince 
in  their  work.  You  will  also  make  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  special  circumstances  ” The 

step  taken  was  avowedly  a tentative  one.  “ While  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  make  this  change  we  think  it 
necessary  to  point  out  the  additional  responsibility 
which  it  throws  upon  all  concerned,  in  order  to  prevent 
a change  which  is  intended  to  promote  simplicity  of 
administration  and  to  relieve  pressure  from  becoming 
a means  of  substituting  superficial  for  thorough  work. 

Whether  the  latter  result  may  follow  can  only  be 
seen  when  the  children  so  examined  pass  into  the 
standards  in  which  individual  examination  is  still 
required.” 

The  experience  of  the  next- few  years  removed  all 
doubt  on  the  score  of  possible  deterioration  of  work. 

Testimony  was  unanimous  that  there  had  been  no 
less  of  thoroughness,  but  on  the  contrary  a clear  gain 
in  intelligence  of  work,  attention  to  points  other  than 
accuracy,  and  greatly  increased  interest  on  thepart  of 
the  children.  Accordingly  the  method  of  class  ex- 
amination was  extended  in  189u  to  all  classes  and 
subjects  in  the  school  with  tho  exception  of  “ specific  ’’ 
subjects.  The  children  in  Standard  Y.  -were  still 
examined  individually  in  elementary  subjects  for  the 
labour  certificate  which  exempted  from  school 
attendance,  but  the  grant  no  longer  depended  directly 
on  the  result  of  the  individual  examination. 

The  changes  carried  out  in  Scotland  in  it^86  and 
1890  were  adopted  at  one  step  in  England  in  the 
latter  year.  The  two  Codes  in  their  main  provisions 
were  then  brought  into  general  conformity,  and  as  the 
provisions  of  both  have  remaineil  substantially  uu-  compariaonof 
altered  since,  a eompaiison  at  this  point  between 
the  an-angement  of  grants  under  the  Scotch  Code  of  lasio. 
that  year,  and  the  corresponding  English  arrange- 
ment summarized  in  the  preceding  section  may  be  of 
some  interest. 

(1.)  The  grants  for  organization  and  discipline,  for 
music,  and  for  needlework,  were  the  same  in  both 
countries,  the  amounts  being  those  already  specified. 

(2.)  Grants  for  elementary  subjects.  Tho  English 
principal  gi-ant  of  12s.  6d.  or  14s.  was  replaced  in 
Scotland  by  a fixed  grant  of  10s.  on  the  average 
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APPENDIX  A,  attendance  plus  a variable  grant  {in  3 grades)  clepend- 
ing  on  tbe  efficiency  of  the  woj-k. 

For  the  purposes  of  die  variable  grant  in  Scotland 
the  classes  vere  considered  in  two  divisions.  In  the 
classes  in  and  under  Standard  III.  payment  was  made 
at  the  rate  of  Is.,  2s.,  or  3s. ; in  the  classes  beyond 
Standard  III.  these  rates  were  increased  to  Is.  6d, 
2s.  6cf.,  and  3s.  ^d.,  i-espectively. 

In  England  all  the  classes  were  taken  together  for 
the  purposes  of  the  principal  grant,  which,  moreover, 
was  paid  at  two  rates  only.  Some  minor  differences 
existed  as  regards  the  grants  to  infant  schools  and 


(3.)  The  rate  of  payment  for  class  subjects  (Is.  or 
2s.  for  each  subject)  was  the  same  in  both  countries  ; 
but  wliile  in  England  only  two  of  these  subjects  might 
be  taken  in  any  class,  in  Scotland  it  was  permissible, 
and  usual,  to  1<ike  three.  » 

(4.)  The  payments  for  “ specific  " subjects — 4s.  for 
each  subject — were  the  same,  but  presentations  in 
these  subjects  were  relatively  much  more  numerous 
in  Scotland. 

(5.)  Special  gi-ants  for  cookery,  laundry-work,  and 
dairying  were  offered  on  the  same  terms  in  loth 
countries. 

The  principal  modifications  of  this  arrangement 
which  have  been  made  since  1890  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  In  Scotland,  in  1S95,  payment  was  no  longer 
made  for  each  class  subject  separately,  but  for  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  regarded  as  a whole. 
The  quality  of  the  mental  discipline  afforded  was  to 
be  considered  rather  than  the  number  of  subjects 
taken  up,  and  payment  was  made  at  a conjoint  rate 
of  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  The  object  of  the  change  was  to 
obviate  tbe  tendency  to  cram  tbe  children  with  facts 
relative  to  a number  of  formal  subjects,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  proper  function  of  this  form  of  in- 
struction as  a means  of  exercising  the  intelligence 
and  awakening  the  interest  of  the  children.  In  the 
words  of  the  Code — “ The  success  of  the  class  instruc- 
tion will  be  judged  of  as  a whole  from  the  point  of 
view  especially  of  its  eftectiveness  in  stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in 
developing  their  intelligence.”  As  a rule,  the  instruc- 
tion should  embrace  the  thi-ee  subjects  of  English, 
Geography,  and  History,  the  latter  being  taught  in 
relation  to  each  other ; but  “ an  Inspector  may  recom- 
mend the  highest  grant  where,  with  his  approval,  only 
two  subjects  in  all  have  been  taken  under  this  head.” 

(2.)  Another  step  of  importance  was  made  in  the 
same  year.  Hitherto  Elementary  Science  might  be 
taken  as  a class  subject,  but  in  the  competition  with 
other  subjects  it  had  been  somewhat  rarely  selected. 
An  additional  inducement  to  take  up  science  was  now 
offered  in  the  shape  of  a grant  of  Is.  on  the  average 
attendance  of  the  boys  if  they  received  satisfactory 
instruction  in  Elementary  Science.  TJiis  grant  was 
parallel  to  the  grant  of  Is.  on  the  average  attendance 
of  girls  for  needlework. 

(3.)  In  1897,  as  already  mentioned,  the  grant  on 
individual  examination  in  sjiecific  subjects  was 
abolished  in  England,  and  a payment  for  these  subjects 
on  the  analogy  of  the  class-granis  was  substituted. 
This  step  has  not  been  taken  in  Scotland. 

The  several  relaxations  of  the  Revised  Code  since 
1886  in  Scotland,  the  greater  freedom  of  classification 
thereby  allowed,  and  the  wider  choice  of  subjects 
))ermitted,  have  as  it  were  created  a new  atmosphere 
in  tbe  schools,  and  conduced  to  increased  efficiency  of 
work,  even  in  the  most  elementary  subjects.  But 
they  have  had  a further  special  result  in  the  revival 
of  the  old  Scottish  tradition  of  higher  education  in  the 
public  schools.  The  attainment  of  that  result  has 
been  greatly  favoured  by  certain  measures  adopted 
by  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  on  its  attain- 
ing an  independenlexistence.  One  of  these  measures, 
more  directly  connected  with  primary  schools,  was 
the  institution  of  the  “Merit”  Certificate  in  1S91. 
That  certificate  was  not  a pass  certificate,  like  tbe 
Labour  Certificate,  but  certified  to  thorough  pro- 


ficiency in  the  work  of  all  the  standards  (both  ele- 
mentary subjects  and  class  subjects),  with,  in  addition, 
a pass  in  all  the  stages  of  one  specific  subject  or  in  the 
two  lower  stages  of  two  specific  subjects.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  certificate,  though  no  grant  attached  to 
it,  became  an  object  of  ambition  in  good  schools,  and 
the  certificate  had  a decided  effect  in  stimulating  ad- 
vanced work. 

Another  measure — the  institution  of  the  “ Leav- The“Le«. 
ing  ” certificate — had  an  even  more  potent  influence  asciu”' 
in  the  same  dii’ection.  The  Act  of  1872  placed  the 
existing  higher  class  Burgh  and  Grammar  schools 
under  the  management  of  School  Boards.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Education  Department  to  these  schools 
was  at  first  undefined,  but  an  Act  passed  in  1878 
conferred  upon  the  Department  certain  powers  of 
inspection  of  higher  class  schools. 

The  problem,  however,  of  the  organization  of 
elementary  education,  and  the  completion  of  the 
school  supply  of  the  country,  at  that  time  fully 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  for 
that  and  other  reasons  the  powers  of  inspection  con- 
ferred remained  dormant  for  some  years,  At  length, 
on  the  completion  of  the  labours  of  the  executive 
Commission  on  Educational  Endowments,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Buiieigli,  the  Department, 
in  1886,  instituted  a system  of  higher  inspection, 
which  extended  to  all  higher  class  schools,  whether 
Burgh  schools.  Endowed  schools,  or  schools  under 
voluntary  management.  In  connection  with  this 
higher  inspection,  there  was  instituted  a system  of 
Leaving  Certificate  examinations,  which  afford  a test 
of  individual  proficiency  in  the  usual  subjects  of 
secondary  education.  Tlie  Leaving  Certiticate  was 
originally  and  essentially  a certificate  for  pupils  in 
secondary  schools ; but  ac  no  time  in  Scotland  has  the 
line  of  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
education  been  very  rigidly  drawn,  and  the  examina- 
tion for  these  certificates  was  soon  thrown  open  to 
pupils  in  those  primary  schools  which  made  some 
provision  for  higher  education. 

The  subject  of  these  certificates — the  Merit  Certifi-  stimuntuis- 
cate  and  the  Leaving  Certificate — is  somewhat  outside 
of  the  scope  of  this  Memorandum,  and  they  are 
mentioned  here  because  the  undoubtedly  quickening 
influence  which  they  have  had  on  the  schools  seems 
to  convey  a very  useful  lesson.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  one  main  element — if  not  tbe  secret — of 
the  beneficial  influence  which  the  examinations  for 
these  certificates  has  exercised  has  been  the  stimulus 
they  afford  to  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  The  interest  of  the  children  is  a factor  of 
school  success  which  almost  infinitely  outweighs  mere 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  pi’irae 
mover  in  school  work.  Great  activity,  perpetual 
illustration  and  explanation,  even  gi'eat  powei’  of 
discipline  and  the  application  of  the  best  Training 
College  methods,  will  accomplish  little  in  appearance 
and  nothing  in  reality  without  this  prime  requisite  of 
interest  on  the  ]iart  of  the  children.  And,  in  fact, 
the  best  teachers  do  owe  their  success  to  the  faculty 
which  they  possess  of  quietly  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  ihe  children  in  their  work.  The  interest  should 
of  course,  if  possible,  be  intrinsic  ; but  no  one  but  a 
doctrinaire  will  reject  an  appeal  to  legitimate  extrinsic 
interests,  and  it  needs  but  little  experience  of  children 
to  show  that  in  their  case  the  two  sources  of  interest 
— intrinsic  and  extrinsic — are,  for  tl.e  most  part, 
inextricably  blended. 

No  system  of  inspection  alone  can  ever  provide  indepenJi'ti 
this  invaluable  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
individual  examination  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  revised  Code,  that  Code  made  its  appeal  to  the 
teacher  and  not  to  the  children.  It  relied  for  its 
motive  force,  not  on  the  examinations,  but  on  the 
payments  attached  to  successes.  Not  only  did  it  fail 
to  engage  the  interest  of  the  children,  but  it  seemed 
to  put  a premium  on  tbe  disregard  of  those  wider 
educational  considerations  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
tested  by  examination  alone.  Now,  the  individual 
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exauiiniitions  for  the  certificates  referred  to  difier 
essentially  from  the  individual  examinations  of  the 
revised  Code  in  that  they  are  voluntary,  and  that  no 
payment  attaches,  at  least  directly,  to  success ; and  the 
beneficial  influence  which  they  have  exercised  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  secure  for 
schools  all  the  stimulus  which  individual  examination 
afibrds  both  to  children  and  teachers,  while  paying 
grants  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

One  more  change  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
Scotch  Code  of  the  pi-esent  year  contains  a provision 
which  will  permit  the  definite  examination  of  a school 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  replaced  by  inspection 
throughout  the  year  to  such  extent  as  may  be  thought 
to  be  desirable.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  may  be 
the  effect  of  this  change.  The  relative  functions  of 
inspection  and  examination  have  been  briefly  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  section  in  connection  with  the 
similar  change  under  the  English  Code.  The  consider- 
ations advanced  in  the  immediately  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  section  have  also  an  obvious  bearing  on 
the  question.  But  one  circumstance  will,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  differentiate  action,  under  the  two  codes. 
It  is  this — by  anotlier  change  in  the  Scotch  Code  of 
thiayear  the  requirement  of  some  knowledge  of  specific 
subjects  has  been  dispensed  with  as  a condition  of  the 


‘•Merit” certificatealreadyreferredto.  In  otherrespects 
therequirements  areas  before;  but  the  change  virtually 
makes  the  certificate  a “ leaving  ” certificate  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  indicating  that  the  course  of  elemen- 
tary studies  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  The 
“ Merit”  certificate  in  its  present  form  is  one  which 
every  child  who  has  passed  through  the  6th  Standardmay 
at  least  try  for,  and  nothing  less  will  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  elementary  school  course. 
The  examination  for  this  certificate  is  of  course  indi- 
vidual, and  will  necessitate  something  of  the  nature 
of  a fixed  examination  in  every  school.  No  grant 
depends  upon  it ; but  the  results  obtained  therein  in 
each  school  will  be  a useful,  if  imperfect  criterion  of 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
stages  by  which  this  final  result  shall  be  obtained  is 
a matter  which,  perhaps,  may  be  left  more  than  at 
present  to  the  direction  of  Managers  and  teachers ; 
and  the  question  of  the  proper  grading  of  the  subjects 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  due  progress  at  each  stage, 
the  proper  balance  of  these  subjects  in  every  class, 
the  spirit  and  method  of  the  teaching,  and  above  all 
those  less  tangible  qualities  which  constitute  what 
has  been  called  the  school  atmosphere,  are  matters 
which  may  properly  be  left  to  be  detennined  by 
inspection  at  visits  without  notice, 
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EEPORTS  BY  ASSISTANTS. 

{Ulote  hy  Secretary. — On  July  30th,  1897,  tbe  Commission  appointed  the  following  Assistants  to 
visit  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information : — 

Mr.  Axfred  Pueseb,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Mr.  E,  J.  Hughes-Dowling,  b.a. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Instructions  given  to  each  Assistant : — 


INSTRUCTIONS 

To  Assistants  appointed  to  visit  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
for  the  ComiissiON, 


I.  Mr.  Alfred  Purser  and  Mr.  T.  W,  Rolleston  will 
visit  Geruiany,  and  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  the 
German-speaking  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and 
Holland. 

II.  Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hughes-Dowling  will  visit  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
French-speaking  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

III.  Each  pair  of  Assistants  will  start  together,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  September  1,  and  will  call  on 
Her  Majesty’s  representative  at  the  Embassy  or 
Legation  of  the  country  visited,  with  a view  to 
obtaining  facilities  for  an  interview  with  the  Educa- 
tional Authorities  of  that  country.  The  Foreign 
CfSee  has  been  communicated  with  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  and  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  in  the 
various  countries  have  been  instructed  to  give  every 
assistance  in  their  power. 

IV.  The  Assistants  will  consult  the  Educational 
Authorities  of  the  country  visited,  as  to  the  best 
places  for  seeing  manual  and  practical  work  in  opera- 
tion in  primary  schools.  They  will,  if  possible,  visit 
the  places  so  recommended.  Subsequently  they  may 
visit  other  centres  if  they  deem  it  desirable  to  do 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Assistants  as  to 
whether  they  will  remain  together  or  work  separately. 

V.  Each  pair  will,  as  far  as  possible,  i’eport  jointly, 
and  the  reports  will  deal  only  with  facts. 

VI.  The  duration  of  the  employment  of  each  assis- 
tant is  limited  to  five  weeks. 

VII.  The  duties  of  the  Assistants  will  be  ; — 

1.  To  inquire  into,  and  report  on,  manual  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
country  visited,  with  special  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Kindergarten. 

{b.)  Advanced  Kindergarten  occupations 
and  hand  and  eye  exercises,  suitable  for 
children  up  to  eleven  years  of  age — e.g.  ; — 
(i.)  All  kinds  of  paper  work,  tearing, 
folding,  cutting. 

(ii.)  Brick  laying. 

(iii.)  String  work. 

(iv.)  Drawing  and  colour  work. 

(v.)  Cardboard  work. 

(vi.)  Wire  work. 

(vii.)  Clay  modelling. 

(viii.)  Basket  work. 

(c.)  Manual  work  in  wood,  metal,  &c. 

(ti.)  Physical  exercises,  drill,  &e. 

(e.)  Drawing. 

(i.)  Geometrical,  freehand,  brush- 
work. 

(ii.)  How  taught  in  connection  with 
manual  work. 


(/.)  Elementary  science  (including  equip- 
ment and  laboratories). 

(i.)  By  object  lessons. 

(ii.)  By  experiments. 

[g.)  Agriculture  (as  taught  in  ])rimary 
schools),  including  the  sciences  iinderlying 
agriculture. 

(In  France,  special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  workingof  the  new  scheme 
for  teaching  elementally  agriculture  in. 
rural  schools). 

(A.)  Needlework. 

(i.)  Kinds  taught ; 

(ii.)  Supply;  and 

(iii.)  Disposal  of  materials. 

(J.)  Cookery. 

(A.)  Laundry. 

((.)  Housewifery. 

(m.)  Domestic  economy. 

(In  Belgium,  attention  should  be  paid' 
to  the  special  schools  for  teaching  house- 
wifery, ifcc.) 

2.  To  inquire  how  the  foregoing  subjects 
were  introduced,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any 
literary  subjects  were  omitted  or  curtailed  to 
make  room  for  practical  subjects. 

3.  To  inquire  as  to  expense  of  instruction  and 
equipment  as  regards  manual  and  practical  work, 
and  as  to  what  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

4.  To  inquire,  with  regard  to  practical  subjects, 
as  to  how  materials  are  supplied  and  how  the 
products  are  disposed  of. 

5.  To  inquiie  whether  practical  subjects  are 
taught  by  ordinary  teachers,  and,  if  not,  how. 

6.  To  inquire  as  to  the  time  devoted  to  practical' 
subjects,  and  to  procure  typical  school  time  tables. 

7.  To  ascertain  the  relative  number  of  schools 
where  practical  subjects  are  taught;  the  classes 
to  which  they  are  taught ; and  to  inquire  as  to 
the  age  of  the  children  in  the  various  classes, 
especially  in  those  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  manual  work  in  wood  or  metal. 

8.  To  inquire  into  the  syllabrrs  in  each  practi- 
cal subject,  and  to  ascertain  if  it  is  detailed  or 
otherwise. 

9.  To  inquire  how  far  instruction  in  practical 
subjects  is  compulsory. 

10.  To  report  briefly  on  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion of  primary  schools  in  the  country  visited. 

11.  To  inquire  into  the  methods  of  trainiog 
teachers,  especially  iu  the  foregoing  subjects, 

(i.)  In  Training  Colleges. 

(ii.)  After  the  teachers  have  left  college 
and  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  a 
school. 

12.  To  inquire  into  the  system  of  paying 
teachers.] 
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I. 

Report  on  Manual  Training  in  Schools  in  North  Germany  and  Holland. 


By  Mr.  A.  Purser,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


The  subject  of  manual  training  of  boys  in  schools 
lias  engaged  considerable  attention  in  Germany  during 
the  last  twenty  or  twenty -five  years.  The  first  stimulus 
came  from  Finland  and  Sweden,  reinforced  by  French 
law  of  1882.  In  several  states  and  larger  towns  of  the 
Empire  associations  have  sprung  up  for  the  furtherance 
of  it.  Workshops  have  been  opened,  and  an  earnest 
endeavour  made  to  lead  to  a general  adoption  of  such 
training  in  at  least  tbe  higher  classes.  In  1887  the 
“German  Association  for  Boys’  Manual  Work,”  about 
ten  years  ago,  established  a training  college  in 
Leipzig  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  to  under- 
take such  instruction  in  their  schools.  In  1896  the 
association  was  able  to  open  a new  and  suitable  build- 
ing for  their  courses,  which  before  bad  been  held  in 
small  make-shift  rooms  used  also  for  the  boys  in 
Leipzig,  who  attended  classes.  This  new  building, 
which  cost  about  £3,500,  stands  on  a piece  of  ground 
worth  £2,850,  given  by  the  town,  which  also  made  a 
special  grant  of  £300  for  furniture  and  tools.  About 
1,200  teachers  have  been  trained  in  Leipzig,  a 
considerable  proportion  from  foreign  countries, 
especially  England.  Teachers  are  also  trained  in 
various  centres,  about  twenty-three  in  number  (such 
as  Berlin,  Dresden,  Gorlitz,  Neurode,  and  in  some 
training  colleges,  &c.,  ihc.),  where  classes  have  been 
set  up  for  boys. 

The  follo^ving  are  tlie  subjects  most  generally 
taught : — 

(1.)  Prei)aratory — paper,  cardboard  and  light 
woodwork. 

(2.)  Pasteboard  work. 

(3.)  “Chip ’’work. 

{4.)  “Bench”  work. 

(5.)  Wire  and  metal  work ; to  which  in  a few 
places  may  be  added 

(6.)  Modelling  in  clay,  glasswork,  &c. 

Of  these  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  are  much  the  most  usual. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  in  Germany  in 
which  boys  receive  instruction  in  manual  work  is 
about  600.  of  which  400  are  in  Prussia.  Of  the  600, 
223  are  held  in  their  special  houses,  139  are  in  con- 
nection with  primary  schools,  52  with  higher  schools  ; 
in  none  of  these  cases  necessarily  attended  only  by 
pupils  of  the  school  in  which  the  classes  are  held. 
Of  the  remainder.  189  are  held  in  institutions  such 
as  asylums  for  blind,  continuation  schools,  ic. 

This  instruction  is  not  compulsory  in  schools  in 
any  part  of  Germany,  except  a small  district  in  Silesia 
(Neurode);  and  in  fact  it  cannot  without  special 
permission  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  school- 
course  except  in  Baden,  where  it  and  domestic 
economy  for  girls  have  been  recently  added  by  law  as 
optional  subjects  in  primary  schools.  The  Gorlitz 


educational  autboiities  lately  petitioned  to  be  allowed  appendix  b. 

to  make  these  two  subjects  compulsory  (i.e.  part  of  — 

the  ordinary  school  course  which  pupils  of  the  highest 

class  of  five  schools  should  be  bound  on  penalty  of  a 

fine  to  attend),  but  tbe  “Regierungs-President,”  a 

sort  of  senior  Head  Inspector  for  a province,  refused, 

stating  it  would  be  allowed  only  as  an  optional  subject 

to  be  taught  outside  school  hours. 

Trustworthy  statistics  on  the  matter  can  scarcely 
be  procured,  as  the  instruction  is  not  a part  of  the 
government  programme,  as  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  taken  up  are  scattered,  and  as  new  classes 
are  frequently  opened,  while  others  are  closed. 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  proportion  of 
primary  school  children  receiving  manual  instruction 
is  very  small — even  in  Berlin  it  does  not  amount  to> 
one  per  cent. 

Its  introduction  has  been  sought  on  two  grounds,  (!)■ 
the  economical  advantage  in  after  life  of  having 
cultivated  the  use  of  hand  and  eye ; (2)  the  educational 
training  involved.  The  latter  is  tbe  ground  on  which 
its  introduction  is  mainly  defended  by  German  edu- 
cationists, and  for  this  reason  it  is  always  maintained 
that  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  trained  teachers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  pedagogic  principles  and 
can  apply  them.  To  this  there  are  buc  two  exceptions 
in  all  North  Germany,  so  far  as  I know ; one  is  at 
Osnabriick,  and  the  other,  strangely  enough,  at  Leipzig 
Training  College.  This  apparent  anomaly  in  case  of 
the  latter  is  explained  by  pointing  out  that  tbe  persons 
under  instruction  are  not  children,  but  trained  teachers 
who  though  they  may  be  taught  by  mere  workmen 
will  be  careful  to  make  their  own  teaching  strictly 
conform  to  pedagogic  principles.  Tlie  defenders  of 
manual  training  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  men  who 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
its  introduction  into  the  ordinary  school  curriculum, 
which  would  be  practically  of  no  personal  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  rather  add  to  the  worry  of  their 
ordinary  literary  school  duties.  They  naturally  point 
to  the  advantage  girls  have  over  boys  in  this  matter. 

The  opponents,  who  are  equally  sincere  and  as  yet  far 
more  numerous,  justify  their  opposition  on  grounds 
that  ajjpear  to  them  not  less  sound.  Even  education- 
ists of  repute,  such  as  Professor  Rein,  Doctor  Seyffert, 
ic.,  &c.,  take  different  views  on  the  subject.  So  the 
educational  world  of  Germiiny  looks  upon  the  matter 
as  still  open  to  debate,  and  while  it  is  in  this  state 
the  school  communities  and  the  (Governments  refuse 
to  take  any  decided  steps  as  to  its  compulsory  intro- 
duction, and  limit  themselves  to  giving  some  small 
money  contributions  to  associations  having  the  develop- 
ment of  boys'  manual  training  for  their  object. 

My  visit  to  North  Germany  extended  from  Cth 
September  to  3rd  October ; and  to  Holland  from  4th. 

Y 
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to  7th  October  inclusive.  The  places  visited  were 
(in  Germany) ; — 

Berlin. 

Gbrlitz. 

Neurode  district  (in  Prussian  Silesia). 

Dresden. 

Chemnitz. 

Leipzig. 

Dessau  and  Kiithen  (in  Anhalt). 

Delitzsch  Training  College  (Prussia). 

Weimar  and  Gotha. 

Hildesbeim. 

OsnabrUck. 

Munster;  and  (in  Holland), 

The  Hague. 

Wageningen  and 

Goes. 

Before  gi'  ing  particulars  of  wliat  came  under  my 
notice,  I think  it  well,  in  order  to  make  matters 
plainer  to  those  acquainted  only  with  Irish  education 
to  point  out  some  of  the  main  differences  between 
Irish  and  German  educational  systemsl 

The  primary  schools  in  North  Germany  and  Holland 
are  graded,  aud  vary  considerably  in  chai'acter.  The 
• people  a.s  a rule  live  in  villages  and  towns  and  have 
schools  taught  by  several  teachers.  Only  in  certain 
parts,  such  asPosen  and  Westphalia,  are  schools  taught 
by  a single  teacher  very  common.  In  cities  tlie 
schools  are  almost  invariably  large,  and  may  have  a 
staff  varying  from  ten  or  twelve  up  to  sixty  teacher.s, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupDs. 

In  Holland  the  parents  are  not  bound  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  but  iiiGermanyattendanceis  every- 
where compulsory  by  law  ; parents  are  fined  or  im- 
prisoned if  children  are  absent  a day  or  two  without 
valid  cause.  There  are  several  advantages  in  this 
law : teachers’  work  can  be  made  more  systematic 
and  effective,  pupils’  progress  is  more  regular  and 
graduated. 

The  cliildren  are  admitted  to  the  school  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  living  either  at  Easter  or 
Michaelnias  (or  at  Easter  only  in  smaller  localities 
and  all  who  have  readied  six  years  of  age  (or  wlio  wili 
reach  six  years  within  three  months)  must  begin  school 
at  one  of  those  dates  unless  excused  on  account  of 
delicacy.  The  law  I'ecognises  no  difference  between 
rich  and  poor,  all  must  go  to  school  when  six  years 
old,  or  be  taught  at  home  by  recognised  qualified 
teaciiers.  How  small  the  number  taught  at  home  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  wealthy  Saxony 
only  660  children  out  of  a population  of  nearly 
.4,000,000  are  taught  at  home  by  255  teachers.  The 
minimum  period  of  school  attendance  is  about  eight 
year's,  to  which  some  states  (Saxony,  &c.),  add  several 
years  at  evening  continuation  schools. 

There  are  various  classes  of  day  schools — Volks  or 
Gemeinde-schulcn,  corresponding  to  our  pi-imary 
schools;  Eeal-schulen,  intermediate  schools  not 
classical,  and  Gymnasien,  classical  schools  which  pre- 
pare for  universities  and  professions,  Children  going 
to  these  higher  schools  generally  leave  the  primary 
school  about  the  fourth  class,  but  in  some  cases  begin 
in  the  higher  .schools.  Primary  schools  are  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  recognised  that  a small  country  school 
having  one  or  two  teachers  cannot  be  conducted  ex- 
actly the  same  as  a large  town  school  of  1,200  children, 
and  that  a poor  locality  able  to  support  only  one 
teacher,  even  though  there  may  be  eighty  children  to 
instruct,  must  make  different  arrangements  from  those 
that  obtain  in  a place  where  ample  means  for  paying 
teachers  are  foi-theoming,  There  are  then  the  single- 
class school;  the  half-day  school  (in  which  the  different 
divisions  attend  at  different  hours) ; the  school  with 
two  teachers,  aud  the  school  with  three  or  more 
teaciiers.  In  each  of  these  the  pupils  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  (in  Prussia  into  lower,  middle  and 
upper)  stages,  the  children  of  wliich  must  attend  weekly 
from  fourteen  dn  Prussia  from  twenty)  to  thirty-two 
hours  according  to  thei  classification  and  to  tlie  kind  of 


school.  In  large  towns  a more  advanced  school  can 
be  recognised.  French  is  added  to  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  pupils  remain  a year  longer  at  school. 
In  populous  places  the  children  are  concentrated  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  a teacher  for  every  class, 
and  in  large  towns  for  every  subdivision  of  a class. 
In  no  case  is  the  setting  up  of  little  schools  with 
twenty  or  thirty  children  each  in  one  locality 
sanctioned ; but  where  it  can  be  done  without 
this  excessive  subdivision,  schools  are  provided 
for  different  religious  denominations.  In  large 
towns  tlie  newer  school-houses  are  palatial  buildings, 
containing  beside  the  ordinary  school-rooms  a direc- 
tor’s apartments,  a teachers’  conference  room,  rooms 
for  ap])aratus,  a general  hall  for  school  gatherings,  a 
special  room  for  di-awing,  a large  gymnastic  hall,  and 
in  many  cases  a room  for  shower  baths. 

The  hours  of  attendance  vary  a good  deal.  The 
junior  children  attend  fourteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
week,  the  seniors  up  to  thirty-two  hours.  These  in- 
clude the  time  given  to  religious  instruction.  School 
generally  commences  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  summer  lialf  year,  aud  at  8 o’clock  in  the  winter 
half  year.  In  Berlin  and  some  other  places  work  goes 
on  from  7 to  12  o'clock  in  summer,  and  children  do 
not  return  in  the  afternoon  except  au  odd  class  for 
. needlework  or  gymnastics  (Turnen).  In  other  places 
[e.  <7.,  Leipzig)  school  goes  on  from  7 to  11  o’clock,  and 
children  attend  again  in  the  afternoon  from  2 to 
4 or  5 o’clock,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
wliiclr  are  half  holidays  (iu  Munster  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday). 

Most  lessons  are  about  an  hour  in  length.  In 
Berlin  there  is  a short  pause  of  five  or  ten  minutes 
between  the  lessons,  and  a longer  one  of  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  middle  of  morning  school.  In  other 
localities  there  is  only  one  pause  of  about  twenty 
minutes  in  the  middle.  For  the  youngest  children 
these  rules  are  not  rigorously  adhered  to,  aud  it  is 
left  to  the  teacher’s  discretion  (subject  to  the  direc- 
tor’s approval)  to  break  off  work  for  some  minutes, 
and  even  to  let  the  children  out  for  a run  in  the  play- 
gi'ound  if  he  notices  signs  of  weariness. 

In  the  larger  schools  the  ajiparatus  is  kept  in  a 
special  room.  What  is  required  for  any  particular 
lesson  is  got  beforehand  and  brought  to  the  sdiool- 
room. 

Books  used  are  very  few — a reader,  a book  of 
arithmetical  problems,  a song-book  and  four  exercise 
books  (one  for  taking  down  daily  lessons,  one  for 
bead-line  copies,  one  for  dictation  and  composition, 
and  one  for  drawing  are  all  that  are  required). 

All  teaciiers  are  obliged  to  be  trained  and  classed 
except  those  teaching  needlework  (religious  orders  are 
not  recognised  as  teachers).  They  are  all  able  to 
teach  the  whole  ordinary  sch(>ol  course  (extra  sub- 
jects are  not  allowed),  tliough  sometimes  permitted  to 
choose  special  subjects.  Each  one  is  put  in  charge  of 
a class  or  division.  In  large  schools,  those  having 
six  or  more  teachers,  there  must  be  a director  (or 
rector),  a kind  of  bead  master  and  inspector,  who  has 
to  pass  a S)>ecial  examination  for  his  position.  The 
director  draws  up  the  tin-,e  table,  corresponds  with 
the  authoiities,  and  exei'cises  a geuei-al  supervision 
over  the  school,  in  return  for  which  his  number  of 
teaching  hours  is  reduced.  Salaries  begin  at  a mini- 
mum and  rise  by  fixed  increments  to  the  maximum, 
but  these  vary  in  different  localities,  it  being  recognised 
that  in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts  the  expense 
of  living  is  greater  than  in  an  ordinary  rural  district, 
and  that  therefore  a rate  of  payment  (to  choose  a cor- 
responding Irish  case)  say  iu  Ends  may  be  really 
quite  equal  to  a nominally  higher  rate  in  Dublin  or 
ilelfast.  Male  teachers  give  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  hours  instruction  every  week,  female  teachers 
twenty-four  hours.  Our  system  of  classification  and 
]'ayments  seemed  to  afford  the  Germans  a good  deal  of 
amusement. 

Pupils  are  generally  promoted  at  Easter  and  (or) 
Michaelmas,  generally  on  the  report  of  the  ordinary 
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class  teacher  and  director  who  examines  where  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  The  Inspector  visits  the  schools 
as  frequently  as  he  can ; in  Berlin  he  examines  all 
schools  every  three  years,  but  not  necessarily  every 
class  in  all  subjects;  in  some  places  he  examines 
oftener.  He  has  to  revise  and  certify  all  Time 
Tables  and  programmes,  to  hold  inquiries,  <fcc.  This 
applies  to  Government  Inspectors  ; but  in  Prussia  a 
large  proportion  of  so-called  inspectors  are  what  we 
call  managers — generally  clergymen  who  hold  the 
position  as  a secondary  office,  In  Saxony  the  whole 
country  is  divided  into  fifty  Government  inspection 
districts. 

The  expenses  of  education  are  borne  mainly  by  the 
locality;  Government  pays  the  teachers’  pensions,  and 
in  poorer  places  gives  a grant  in  aid.  Widows  and 
orjihaus  of  teachers  are  also  entitled  to  pension. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  must  be 
taught  in  all  schools  i — 

Religion. 

German  (including  Reading  and  Explanation, 
Grammar,  Composition,  Spelling,  and  Writing). 

Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Geometry  (Mensura- 
tion). 

Geography  and  “ Heimatskunde”  (knowledge  of 
neighbourhood). 

History. 

Natural  History  (Botany  and  Zoology) ; Object 
lessons  (Anschauungl  in  junior  division  — 
generally  in  summer. 

Natural  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) — 
generall}  in.  winter. 

Singing. 

Dravfing. 

Gymnastics  (compulsory  for  boys ; not  for  girls, 
but  generally  taught  to  them  in  larger  towns). 

Needlework  (for  girls). 

Considerable  latitude  as  to  the  extent  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  allowed  by  the 
Centi-al  Governments  to  the  localities,  and  to  the 
teachers  and  inspectors.  The  law  lays  down  merely 
a general  summary  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  In 
larger  towns  the  school  authorities  (consisting  of 
specialists)  draw  up  the  detailed  programme ; in 
other  eases  this  has  to  be  done  by  the  director  or 
head  teacher  of  the  school,  wlio  submits  it,  as  well  as 
his  Time  Table  to  the  inspector.  In  Prussia  even  a 
monthly  or  weekly  division  of  the  school  course  has 
to  be  made  out  and  submitted,  and  a daily  or  weekly 
noting  of  every  lesson  taught  has  to  be  kept  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  piuctically  only  in  the  larger  schools 
that  the  full  programme  is  compassed. 

School  fees  are  charged  in  some  schools,  not  in 
others ; but  in  all  cases  parents  are  taxed  to  supjiort 
communal  institutions,  including  schools.  One 
teacher  told  me  his  annual  income  was  between  £150 
and  £200,  and  thathe  paid  £15  in  direct  town  taxes. 
The  amount  spent  on  schools  and  education  is 
enormous, 

1,  Adverting  now  to  the  points  I was  directed  to 
inquire  into  (§  vii.  of  Instructions  to  Assistants),  and 
omitting  from  consideration  the  special  schools  and 
classes  established  for  the  sake  of  children  intellec- 
tually weak  (Gorlitz,  Dresden,  etc.),  I have  to  report 
(a.)  tliatmP?-inirtrysc/ioo(8ofbofch  countries  visited  by 
me,  there  is  no  Kindergarten,  and  (5.)  no  advanced 
Kindergarten  occupations  of  any  kind,  and  no  manual 
work  in  wood,  hietal,  etc.,  in  any  pai-t  of  North 
Germany  except  in  the  small  distiict  of  Neurode  in 
SUesia,  (c.)  Manual  work  in  wood  is  indeed  taught 
in  many  places — sometimes  in  special  houses,  and 
sometimes  in  rooms  belonging  to  Primary  schools, 
but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  school  ctirricnlum 
except  in  Neurode. 

(cf.)  Physical  exercises,  gymnastics,  drill,  etc.,  are 
obligatory  in  all  boys’  schools  in  North  Germany  ; in 
town  schools  the  girls  generally  liave  drill,  etc.,  but  it 


is  not  compulsory,  and  in  country  schools  such  in-  appendix  B. 
struction  is  very  rare.  In  Holland  it  is  being  gradually  — 
introdnced,  S,™'"  ■ 

(«.)  Drawing  is  an  ordinary  school-subject  in  all- 
schcols,  and  is  generally  begun  in  the  third  or  fourth 
school  year.  It  is  always  freehand  (model  drawing  is 
taken  up  only  in  the  highest  class  in  large  town  schools) 
with  a certain  amount  of  colouring,  but  this  is  not 
obligatoiy.  Geometrical  drawing  is  taught  not  in 
connection  with  the  ordinaiy  dra  wing  lesson,  but  in 
connection  with  Geometry.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Euclid’s  elements  are  never  used,  and  that  pupils  learn 
practical  geometry  and  mensuration.  In  Neurode 
drawing,  geometry,  and  manual  work  are  connected  as 
much  as  possible  in  teaching,  but  elsewhere  drawing 
enters  very  little  into  connection  with  manual  training 
except  in  so  far  as  pupils  have  to  sketch  the  wood- 
carving patterns  on  their  boards,  or  make  designs  for 
their  pasteboard  work. 

{f.)  Elementary  science  (omitting  the  natural 
sciences)  is  limited  to  physics  and  a little  chemistry, 
laboratories  I have  not  seen  in  any  primary  school, 
but  all  the  larger  town  schools  have  a fine  supply  of 
physical  apparatus.  This  is  provided  out  of  annual 
funds  provided  by  the  school  committees  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. Of  course  small  village  and  country  schools 
have  little  or  none,  and  in  these  instruction  is  mainly 
given  by  object  lessons  and  in  such  parts  of  physics 
as  can  be  taught  with  little  or  no  special  apparatus. 

In  the  large  town  schools  experiments  form  a con- 
siderable element  of  such  instruction.  There  are, 
however,  evening  continuation  and  technical  schools 
which  have  laboratories,  and  in  which  chemical  and 
physical  instruction  is  carried  much  farther  tlian  in 
the  primary  schools. 

(p.)  Agriculture  is  not  taught  in  any  primary 
schools  in  North  Germany  or  Holland.  Some  little 
growing  of  plants  about  the  schools  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  a view  to  object  lessons  and  botany,  and  to 
a small  extent  boys  in  country  places  are  taught  some- 
thing of  budding  and  grafting  fruit  trees. 

(j'-m.)  Cookery  is  taught  in  some  places  (Berlin, 

Neurode,  Chemnitz,  &c.),  and  laundry  work  I found 
also  in  Neurode  and  Chemnitz.  Housewifery  and 
domestic  economy  are  combined  with  cookery.  These 
subjects  are  taught  practically,  never  in  theory  only. 

In  Berlin  the  cookery  classes  are  optional ; in  Neurode 
and  Chemnitz  they  are  compulsory.  In  all  cases  the 
number  wanting  to  learn  is  greater  than  the  number 
that  can  be  taught,  so  that  compulsion  is  unnecessary. 

The  courses  last  a whole  year  generally,  and  only  girls 
in  their  final  school  year  are  admitted  to  the  courses. 

!h.)  Needlework  is  compulsory  in  girls’  schools 
wherein  a teacher  can  be  got  to  give  instruction. 

In  Neurode  manual  work  has  been  combined  with 
drawing  and  geometry ; and  any  extra  time  required 
for  it  beyond  what  was  taken  from  them,  has  been, 
added  on  to  the  ordinary  school  hours.  For  the  les- 
sons in  cookery,  there  and  elsewhere,  half  the  time 
has  been  taken  from  needlework,  and  half  has  been 
added  on  to  the  usual  school  hours. 

2 and  3.  Most  of  these  classes  have  been  started  by 
voluntary  societies  or  associations,  which  still  afford 
the  main  part  of  the  necessary  funds  for  their  support. 
Government  gives  little  or  nothing.  The  municipali- 
ties generally  give  rooms,  light,  fuel,  and  occasionally 
a small  subscription.  In  Chemnitz,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  cookery  classes  (480  children  are  taught  every 
year)  is  borne  bv  the  town.  In  some  cases  the  fees 
paid  by  the  children  form  an  important  item  in  the 
budget  of  these  classes.  The  teachers  are  paid  on  a 
fairly  liberal  scale  ; all  other  expenses  are  kept  as  low 
as  possible.  The  total  cost  of  the  cookery  lessons,  in- 
cluding teacher’s  salary,  does  not  exceed  3rf.  or  id.  per 
child  for  each  lesson  of  four  hours. 

4.  As  regards  needlework  and  woodwork,  <tc.,  the 
materials  are  in  general  provided  by  the  children  or ' 
paid  for  by  their  fees,  in  return  for  which  the  children 
take  home  the  finished  products.  These  are  never  very 
considerable.  For  instance,  in  case  of  needlework, 

Y 2 
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tbe  girls  never  make  more  than  one  garment  in  the 
year.  As  regards  cookery,  the  products  are  in  part 
consumed  by  the  class,  in  part  sold,  or  given  to  the 
poor. 

5.  Needlework  is,  in  most  cases,  taught  by  special 
workmistresses,  but  the  certificated  teachers  sometimes 
help  in  the  teaching.  Cookery  is  taught  in  Berlin  by 
ordinary  certificated  teachers ; but  in  Neurode  and 
Chemnitz  by  special  cookery  teachers.  Boys’  manual 
work  is,  in  all  cases,  taught  by  the  ordinary  trained 
male  teachers,  except  in  Osnabrllck,  where  carpenters 
are  employed  to  teach  woodwork. 

6.  Needlework  is  generally  taught  from  two  to  six 
hours  a week,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
school  and  the  classification  of  the  children.  Cookery 
lessons  are  usually  given  only  once  a week  to  each  class, 
andlastfour  hours  at  a time.  Boys’  manual  training 
classes  generally  have  two  hours'  instruction  in  the 
week,  in  addition  to  two  hours  for  drawing.  [Time 
Tables  of  a fair  number  of  schools  are  handed  in.] 

7.  Drawing  and  needlework  are,  in  most  schools, 
begun  in  the  pupils'  third  school  year,  when  the 
children  would  be  between  eight  and  nine  years  of 
age.  The  cookery  classes  are  attended  only  by  girls 
in  their  final  school  year,  that  is  when  these  girls  are 
in  their  fourteenth  year.  Boys  attend  manual  train- 
ing classes  from  eight  years  of  age  upwards;  paste- 
board work  is  generally  taken  up  when  a boy  is  nine 
or  ten ; carpentry,  when  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  total  number  of  establishments  of  all  kinds 
in  which  boys  of  school-going  age  (six-fourteen),  get 
manual  instruction  is  only  a little  over  600  in  all 
Germany.  In  Neui-ode  district,  the  only  place  where 
manual  training  is  compulsory,  fourteen  schools  out  of 
forty-six  have  classes  in  pasteboard  and  woodwork. 

8.  In  all  cases  the  teachem  carry  out  a detailed 
progi-amme,  but  it  varies  in  different  places,  not  only 
as  regards  the  subjects  taught,  but  also  as  to  the  articles 
made,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  made,  These 
matters  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  every  teacher. 

9.  Instruction  on  practical  subjects  (omitting 
needlework)  is  quite  voluntary.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  are  the  cookery  classes  in  some  localities,  which 
are  attended  only  by  girls  in  their  final  school  year, 
and  the  boys’  manu^  classes  in  Neurode  district.  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  if  any  pareuta  or 
teachers  in  the  latter  place  set  themselves  against 
this  manual  instruction  it  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

10.  In  Saxony  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
fifty  Government  inspection  districts. 

In  Prussia  and  other  North  German  States  only 
some  districts  have  regular  Government  Inspectors. 
In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  for  instance,  there 
are  no  Government  Inspectors  excei>t  in  Berlin,  and 
even  there  they  are  appointed  by  the  municipality  ; 
the  Government  merely  confirms  the  appointment  and 
gives  them  their  title;  in  Silesia,  there  are  about 
fifty  in  two  divisions  of  the  jirovince,  only  one 
Government  Inspector  in  the  other.  In  all  cases 
there  are  many  local  inspectors  whose  position  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  manager  in  Irishschools, 
except  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  appointing  or 
removing  of  teachers.  The  local  inspectors  do  not 
examine  the  schools.  The  Government  inspectors  in 
country  districts  examine  all  their  schools  every  year 
and  visit  frequently.  In  the  larger  towns  these 
inspectors  visit  as  often  as  they  conveniently  can,  see 
some  classes  at  work,  and  have  confei-ences  with  the 
directors  (in  Berlin  three  or  four  times  a year).  In 
Berlin  the  inspectors  examine  their  schools  pretty 
fully  onue  every  three  years.  This  examination  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  children’s  promotion  from  class 
to  class.  As  children  are  admitted  only  at  Easter  and 
(or)  Michaelmas,  promotions  take  place  at  the  same 
time,  and  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  class  teacher 
and  director.  The  latter  who  holds  a position  of 


head  master  and  overseer  baa  the  right  to  examine 
all  the  classes.  In  the  very  large  schools  he  need  not 
have  any  classes  assigned  to  him,  but  in  smaller  schools 
he  teaches  twelve  hours  a week.  In  Saxony  every 
school  having  six  teachers  must  have  a director  (or 
“ vector  ” as  he  is  called  in  Germany). 

11.  There  are  two  systems  of  training  in  North 
Germany — (1.)  The  Saxon,  in  which  the  students 
after  leaving  the  primary  school  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  spend  at  least  six  years  in  a training  college. 
(2.)  The  Prussian,  in  which  the  pupils  go  for  three 
years  after  leaving  the  primary  school  to  a preparatory 
institution  before  entering  the  training  college  for 
another  three  years.  In  Saxony  the  arrangement  for 
female  teachers  (of  whom  there  are  very  few)  is  some- 
what different.  It  is  only  during  tbe  last  two  years 
of  training  that  these  students  are  allowed  to  practice 
teaching. 

In  a few  colleges  (one  in  Prussia  and  seven  or  eight 
in  Saxony)  instruction  in  pasteboard  and  carpentry 
work  is  given  to  some  classes ; and  in  a couple  of  cases 
(Cdthen,  for  instance)  instruction  is  also  given  in 
wire,  iron,  and  glass  work.  At  Osnabriick  the 
students  in  training  attend  Sloyd  classes  outside  the 
college. 

There  is  a central  institution  in  Leipzig  for  training 
male  and  female  teachers  in  various  branches,  in- 
cluding Kindergarten  pasteboard  work,  “chipping” 
or  chip-carving,  carpentry  and  iron  work,  etc.  The 
classes  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and  aie  attended  by 
over  100  teachers  every  year.  Teachers  also  get 
instruction  in  manual  training  in  twenty-three  other 
centres  wliere  boys  have  classes,  but  the  course  of 
iustruction  is  less  formal  and  complete  than  in 
Leipzic.  These  teachers’  classes  are  generally  held 
in  the  evening  or  during  school  vacations.  In  Leipzig 
the  classes  go  on  all  the  summer  half  year.  Teachers 
who  attend  them  are  given  special  leave  of  absence 
from  their  schools,  and  have  their  expenses  paid  by 
Govej'nment  or  municipalities. 

12.  There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  payment  for  teachers. 
The  law  lays  down  a minimum  (different  in  different 
States  of  North  Germany),  generally  about  ,£50  a 
year,  and  requires  a progressive  salary  according  to 
length  of  service.  In  poorer  country  districts  the 
minimum  only  is  paid — this  would  be  about  £50  at 
the  beginning,  rising  to  nearly  £100  before  the  end 
of  forty  years’  service.  The  teachers  have  also  a free 
residence  or  an  allowance  for  rent,  and  receive  a 
small  additional  salary  for  all  church  duties  they  are 
called  on  to  perforin.  In  larger  towns  and  localities 
where  living  is  dearer,  much  larger  salaries  are  paid ; 
for  instance,  in  Berlin,  the  salaries  for  male  teachers 
has  just  been  fixed  at  £90  when  appointed,  rising  to 
£200  (including  rent  allowance),  service  in  public 
schools  outside  Berlin  counting  towards  increments. 
The  salary  of  a director  is,  of  course,  higher.  These 
salaries  are  paid  monthly,  in  advance.  Teachers, 
their  wives,  and  orphan  children  (up  to  fourteen  years 
of  age),  are  all  entitled  to  pension. 

These  matters  will  be  found  treated  in  detail  in  the 
daily  account  of  my  visit  to  German  and  Dutch 
schools. 

Here  I may  add  the  Leipzig  estimates  for  setting 
up  classes  of  fifteen  pupils  each  in  the  following  sub- 
jects. These  estimates  do  not  include  tables  for 
working  at — 

£ s.  d. 

Iron  work  . . . . 10  0 0 

Pasteboard  work,  about  . .700 

Chip  carving  . . . . 5 10  0 

Bench  work,  including  cost  of 

carpenters’  benches  . . 31  0 0 

The  Berlin  estimate  for  fitting  up  a class  room  for 
light  woodwork,  including  cost  of  tools  for  twenty- 
four  boys,  is  £4  11s. 
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Appendix  B 

I. 

Mr.  Purser’s 


Diart  of  Mr.  Purser’s  -work  in  Germajtt  and  Holland, 


Sept.  7th  and  8th.  Visited  the  190th  Gemeinde  {Communal  or  Primary)  School  in  Graun  Str. : 
Director,  Dr.  Wicklein. 


The  director  received  me  very  civilly  and  gave  me 
a considerable  amount  of  information.  His  school 
■contains  twenty-two  classes,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  1,200  children,  which  gives  between  fifty  and 
fifty-five  to  each  class.  This  appears  to  be  the 
normal  number  for  a class  in  Berlin  ; in  I.eipzig  the 
number  is  about  forty.  This  school  has  but  eighteen 
regular  class  rooms,  consequently  there  are  at  least 
four  “ flying  ” classes,  that  is,  classes  that  move  about 
from  room  to  room,  according  as  any  of  them  become 
vacant  by  the  classes  going  to  drill,  or  to  drawing, 
or  (in  case  of  the  younger  children)  by  their  going 
home.  It  is  an  ariangement  which  lias  its  origin  in 
a desire  to  save  the  expense  of  additional  rooms  and 
buildings,  but  is  felt  as  a serious  inconvenience  by 
the  teachers,  and  considered  injurious  to  discipline. 
The  classes  attend  from  7 to  10,  11  or  12  o’clock, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  children  (an  hour  later  in 
winter)  ; and  some  classes  attend  an  hour  or  two 
during  the  afternoons  of  .Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  for  gymnastics  and  drill.  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  are  free.  Tlie  children 
come  to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and  have  to  remain 
at  school  eight  years.  As  there  are  only  six  classes, 
some  children  remain  a year  and  a half,  or  even  two 
years  in  a class,  but  some  clever  children  reach  the 
highest  class  in  six  years,  and  then  form  a sort  of  senior 
first  class,  learn  the  whole  programme  thoroughly, 
and  in  science  subjects  may  even  go  beyond  it.  The 
pupils  who  spend  only  one  year  in  the  highest  class 
do  not  compass  the  whole  course. 

In  the  daily  lessons  there  is  a short  pause  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  towards  the  end  of  each  hour,  and  a 
longer  pause  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  about  the 
middle  of  morning  school.  The  little  ones  are  let  out 
oftener  if  necessary,  and  are  not  very  strictly  tied  by 
the  aiTangements  of  the  time  table.  The  children 
attend  very  punctually,  and  are  ready  to  take  their 
places  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock.  The  names  of 
absentees  are  written  on  the  blackboard  in  each  room, 
and  a list  of  them  is  furnished  to  the  Director,  who 
bands  them  over  to  a town  officer  for  inquiry  and 
subsequent  action. 

Male  teachers,  except  the  older  ones,  have  to  teach 
twenty-eight  hours  a week  (a  director  teaches  twelve 
hours)  ; female  teachers  do  not  exceed  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  190th  Primaiy  School  (boys),  there  is 
only  one  female  teacher ; in  girls’  schools  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  staff  are  women.  All  male  teachers  liave 
undergone  what  is  virtually  a six  years'  course  of 
training,  and  are  able  to  teach  the  whole  course,  but 
should  any  one  of  the  staff  show  special  aptitude  for 
teaching  Singing,  Drawing,  Botany,  Physics,  &c.,  and 
should  he  desire  to  teach  any  of  these  to  another 
class  beside  his  own  he  can  be  allowed  to  do  so.  [See 
for  instance  “ Occupation  of  Teachers  in  124th 
Primary  School,”  where  Herr  Krell  takes  Singing  in 
six  classes  ; in  73rd  Primary  School,  where  Herr 
Bex  takes  Drawing  in  three,  &c.] 

Kindergarten  does  not  enter  into  the  course  of  any 
primary  school  in  Berlin  or  Prussia.  There  is  no 
manual  training  of  any  sort,  except  drawing,  allowed 
during  ordinary  school  hours  in  any  boys’  Primary 


school  in  Berlin.  [See  visit  to  a pupils’  workshop  on 
8th  September.] 

The  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Berlin  and  the  schoolhouses  built  by  it.  At 
bhe  end  of  1896  there  were  211  Primary  schools,  there 
are  now  213.  They  are  very  fine  buildings  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  newer  ones  fitted  up  with  many 
conveniences,  including  shower  baths.  These  are 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  atten- 
dant (30’’  Celsius  is  prescribed).  In  the  19Uth  School 
it  flows  from  fourteen  double  roses,  so  that  twenty- 
eight  children  can  have  a bath  at  a time,  and  about 
three  batches  can  get  a bath  in  an  hour.  Every  class 
gets  one  once  a week,  free  of  charge.  There  is  no 
compulsion,  but  bathing  is  encouraged,  and  the  chil- 
dren delight  so  much  that  a chDd  scarcely  ever  stops 
away  from  it. 

In  the  matter  of  apparatus  the  school  did  not 
appear  to  me  as  well  supplied  as  the  schools  I visited 
in  Leipzig  last  year. 

The  Director  informed  me  that  each  Berlin  inspector 
had  about  thirty  Primary  schools  to  look  after,  that 
would  be  about  36,000  children.  He  visits  three  or 
four  times  a year,  but  does  not  necessarily  go  through 
the  classes ; his  visit  may  he  merely  to  the  Director  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  school.  He  examines 
the  whole  school  (or  the  greater  part  of  it)  once  every 
three,  years,  but  not  every  class  in  every  subject ; and  in 
many  cases  the  classes  are  examined  before  him  by 
the  ordinary  teacher. 

I heard  a class  at  reading  and  explanation.  The 
reading  was  pretty  fair.  The  answering  on  the  lessons 
was  sometimes  given  in  single  words,  sometimes  in 
complete  sentences,  especially  when  a summary  of  a 
paragraph  was  asked  for.  Full  sentences  seemed  very 
necessary,  as  a considerable  number  of  boys  used  bad 
gi'duimar,  which  the  teacher  was  very  careful  to  have 
corrected.  He  also  gave  a lesson  in  geography,  which 
contained  nothing  unusual  except  very  strong  state- 
ments as  to  the  immense  value  English  colonies  had 
been  to  the  mother  country.  In  another  room  I 
heal'd  a lesson  in  Botany.  Specimens  of  the  plants 
were  shown ; some  of  them  had  been  got  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  Their  uses  were  mainly  dwelt  on 
and  impressed  on  the  pupils’  minds  and  memory. 
Only  the  common  German  names  were  used. 

Drawing  is  taught  almost  entirely  from  the  flat  ■ in 
the  highest  class  the  boys  draw  also  from  objects. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  the  “ Second  Pupils’ 
Workshop  ” in  Brunnen  Strasse.  This  is  one  of  five 
workshops  for  boys  maintained  by  the  Berlin  “ Asso- 
ciation for  Boys’  Manual  Training,”  and  is  held  in  a 
special  house,  for  which  a rent  of  £60  a year  is  paid. 
The  other  four  are  held,  two  in  “ Gymnasien  ” and 
two  in  primary  school-houses,  in  which  special  rooms 
are  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  municipality. 
Instruction  is  given  in  these  in  the  lointer  half-year 
twice  in  the  week — namely,  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, from  three  to  half-past  four  o’clock;  in  the 
summer  half-year  once  a week,  for  two  hoiu's — 
namely,  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
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subjects  taught,  and  the  school  fees  (■which  include  Pupils  enter  for  at  least  a half  year.  The  numljer  of 


payment  for  material  and 
follows : — 


(1)  First  Preuaratorr  Course— Paper,  cardboard, 
aad  rod  work,  for  boys  from  8th  year  up- 


tools),  are  as  pupils  in  the  five  workshops  during  the  year  1896-7 
•was,  for  the  summer  half  year,  317  ; for  the  winter 
— half  year,  488  ; to  -which  may  be  added  as  receiving 
FeestorHalt-ycar,  manual  training  240  boys  in  “ Horte  ” (rooms  or 

houses  in  connection  with  schools  in  which  boys  and 

■Winter,  Summer,  girls  spend  their  afternoons  under  proper  supervision 

while  the  parents  are  at  work'.  Of  these  488  pupils, 

5.  d.  s.  d.  337  belong  to  primary  schools,  the  rest  are  boys  from 

higher  schools  and  teachers  who  wish  to  qualify  them- 
selves in  manual  work.  Considering  there  are  o-ver 
® ® ® 92,000  JoT/s  in  Berlin  primary  schoolsthe  uumberthat 

g g ^ g attend  mantial  training  classes  must  be  pronounced 

very  small.  The  comparatively  high  fees  are  to  the 
g j 5 g average  working  family  simply  prohibitive.  A few 

children  are  admitted  free,  the  Association  defraying 
HI  0 6 0 all  expenses  for  them.  • The  income  and  expenditure 

sheet  of  the  Association  for  last  year  was  as 
10  0 6 0 follows ; — 


Balance  of  former  account, 

Grant  from  Education  Department 
Grant  from  Municipalitv,  Berlin, 
Fee«  from  Jlembcrs  (253), 

School  fees,  .... 
Berlin  Exhibition,  . 

Sundries,  ..... 




Rent,  &C-, 

Berlin  Exhibition  (expenses  of  stall), 
Sundries,  . ... 

B.alance  ...... 


The  total  amount  spent  by  Berlin  municipality  or 
primary  schools  in  1896-7  was  £532,800  ; total  grant 
for  manual  training  was  £90,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
spent  on  technical  schools.  The  Association  recently 
petitioned  the  municipality  to  allow  as  an  experiment 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  in  a ■'  Real  ” aud  in  a primary  school ; 
the  reply  -u  as  a curt  refusal,  and  a notice  that  the 
continuance  of  the  grant  of  £90*  was  a matter  would 
have  to  be  considered.  The  Government  grant,  too, 
that  figures  in  the  foregoing  account  is  also  not  a fixed 
annual  payment.  The  Association  probably  owes  the 
receipt  of  this  sum  to  the  fact  that  its  patron  is  the 
Empress  Frederick. 

Though  Berlin  does  so  little  in  Support  of  manual 
training  for  boys  of  school-going  age,  it  supports  a 
large  number  of  techiaical  schools.  There  are  at  least 
twenty-six  trade  technical  schools  (including  those  for 
barbers,  bookbinders,  chimney  sweeps,  &e.);  five 
continuation  schools  for  grown-up  persons;  twelve 
for  boys  and  . eight  for  girls;  sixteen  technical  con- 
tinuation schools,  some  of  which  are  in  operation  in 
■winter  only. 

Of  private  establishments  connected  more  or  less 
witli  .education,  there  are  in  Berlin  twenty-five 
kindergarten,  forty-two  creches,  six  Oberlin  schools 
(Infant  schools),  eleven  “ Hm-ten”  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  ten  specialty  for  girls. 

Berlin  children  do  not  pay  any  school  fees  in  the 
primary  schools ; outsiders  who  attend  them  have  to 
pay  2s.  6(f.  a month. 

All  departments  of  the  “Second  Pupils’  "Work- 
shop” are  taught  by  ordinary  primary  teachers. 
When  I visited  six  (including  one  female  teacher) 
were  learning  paper-work ; eight  (including  two 
teachers)  were  at  pasteboard-work ; twenty  -were  at 
easy  woodwork  or  “ chipping,”  seveml  being  teachers ; 
and  six  (including  two  teachers)  were  at  carpentry. 
Some  of  the  work  done  was  fair,  but  good  finish  did 
not  seem  enough  insisted  on.  “Chipping”  was  done 
with  one  hand  instead  of  both  hands,  as  taught  in 
the  Leipzig  Training  College ; the  couree  is  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  college.  For  all  subjects  there  is  a 
carefully  arranged  detailed  programme.  The  course 
of  easy  woodwork  is  moi-e  developed  in  Berlin  than 
elsewhere  (plates  are  sent  in  showing  some  of  the 
articles  made).  The  estimated  cost  of  necessary  tools, 


including  work-tables,  for  a class  of  twenty-four 
pupils  is  only  £4  11s.  for  this  course. 

All  articles  made  by  the  pupils  are  taken  home. 

Berlin  teachers  are  not  as  a rule  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  course  for 
primary  schools.  This  was  acknowledged  by  Hetr 
Groppler,  who  conducts  this  boys’  workshop ; and 
several  directors  told  me  they  considered  it  would  be 
impossible  to  introduce  it. 

9th  September. — I -\-isited  21st  Primary  School 

Director  Schimming  was  examining  for  promotion 
at  -Michaelmas  a class  in  German  (Reading  and  Ex- 
planation, and  Grammar)  in  presence  of  the  ordinary 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  of  next  higher  class.  The- 
pupils  answered  well,  and  spoke  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  examination  in  Grammar  -was  on 
etymology  and  analysis — on  the  whole  the  pupils, 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

1 next  saw  the  first  (the  highest)  class  at  drawing. 
A so-called  “ acanthus  ” pattern  was  on  the  black- 
board, which  the  girls  drew  with  moderate  success. 
They  were  allowed  to  use  strips  of  paper  for  measur- 
ing. Class,  and  not  individual,  instruction  was 
given,  and  good  order  was  maintained.  The  teacher 
told  me  there  was  no  model  dravnng  in  girls'  classes  yeL 

A third  class  in  charge  of  a female  teacher  was 
also  at  drawing ; poor  order  -was  kept,  and  teacher's 
method  did  not  appear  effective.  Too  much  effort 
was  devoted  to  making  the  pupils  understand  how 
the  pattern  was  developed,  and  too  little  to  making 
them  draw  properly.  They  also  used  paper  for 
measuring,  and  in  some  cases  used  their  strips  for 
ruling  the  straight  lines  of  the  pattern. 

A lesson  bv  a male  teacher  to  a second  class  -was 
still  worse,  owing  to  the  man’s  inability  to  maintain 
order,  and  to  his  unfitness  for  tlie  position  of  teacher. 

According  to  law,  no  drawing  is  required  from 
sixtht  and  fifth  classes  (the  two  lowest) ; fourth  class 
learns  to  draw  straight  lines ; thh-d,  curves;  second 
and  first,  more  advanced  freehand.  Sometimes  there 
is  model  di'awing  in  first  class,  but  this  depends  very 
much  on  the  director  and  the  standing  of  the  school. 

A second  class  was  at  needlework.  The  require- 
ments for  thi.s  class  are  a girl's  or  a -woman’s  chemise ; 
a button-hole  cloth  containing  all  sorts  of  button- 
holes; and  a canvas  sampler.  Bntonly  the  best  girls 


• MHnicipaliiv  h»3  Kranlecl  £lo0  for  this  year  (1807-8).  . . i lO- 

' The  sixth  class  is  the  loicest  and  contaios  pupils  Detween  6 and  7.J  years  of  age  : I class  is  the  highest  asul  contains  pupils  from  1- 
tn  14  years  of  age. 
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all  three  done,  and  a good  many  of  this  class  were 
much  in  arrear  witli  their  work.  The  teacher  ex- 
•plainetl  this  by  saying  that  some  of  the  girls  (at  least 
gve  or  six,  as  it  turned  out  on  questioning  them),  had 
remained  away  with  permission  after  the  summer 
holidays,  having  gone  to  the  seaside  or  country  with 
Holiday  Colonies.”  These  are  got  up  by  benevolent 
associations,  which  send  as  many  delicate  cliildren  of 
the  poorer  classes  as  possible  to  the  country  for 
several  weeks  during  the  summer. 

• The  following  is  the  needlework  required  from  the 
several  classes  in  Berlin  ; — From  sixth  and  fifth, 
none ; from  fourth,  a strip  of  knitting  of  different 
sorts,  and  a sock  or  stocking;  from  third  class,  a 
sewing  cloth  showing  all  sorts  of  stitches  (I  may, 
note,  by  the  way,  that  hemming  comes  only  third  or 
fourth),  and  an  apron  ; but  thi.s  latter  is  not  got  made 
except  by  the  most  diligent ; from  second  class,  a 
woman’s  chemise,  a button-hole  cloth,  a canvas 
sampler,  and  a stocking  ; from  first  class,  a mao’s 
shirt  (not  a dress  shirt),  darning  and  patching 
samplers,  cutting  out.  The  two  highest  clas.ses  are 
allowed  to  take  their  work  home,  but;  even  so,  the 
whole  course  is  not  got  over  unless  the  girls  remain  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  class. 

In  the  afternoon  I went  to  the  cooking  school  in 
196th  Primary  School,  in  Miiller  Strasse,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Director  Turisch,  and  visited 
also  the  boys’  and  girls’  “ Horte,”  which  are  main- 
tained in  the  same  building.  Forty  children  were  in 
each  of  these  “ Horte,”  the  boys  under  the  care  of 
a certified  male  teacher,  the  girls  superintended  by 
a lady  who  is  not  a teacher  ; both  superintendents  are 
jiaid  a small  salary.  Each  child  pays  20  pfennigs 
(nearly  2irf.)  a week,  for  which  sum  they  are  kept 
safely  off  the  streets,  and  superintended  while  their 
parents  are  at  work ; they  are  allowed  the  use  of 
the  room  (warmed  and  lighted  in  winter),  and  play- 
ground ; have  pen  and  ink  fur  their  home  lessons,  and 
the  girls  also  get  help  and  instruction  in  needlework 
from  ladies  who  intere.st  themselves  in  the  “Horte.” 
In  addition  they  get  some  of  the  food  (solids  and 
soups  on  alteimate  clays),  cooked  by  the  cookery  class. 

The  cookery  class  is  arranged"  as  follows'; Six 

schools  participate.  Each  sends  twenty  thirteen-year 
old  girls  from  tl)e  highest  class  one  day  in  the  week 
from  2 to  6 o’clock — so  that  each  section  receives 
about  forty  lessons  of  four  hours  each,  or  160  hours’ 
instructiou  in  the  year.  The  teacher  is  in  every  case 
aa  ordinary  school  teacher,  who  has  a taste  for  the 
subject,  and  has  si)ecially  (qualified  herself  to  teach  it. 
She  is  assisted  by  two  or  three  young  ladies  wishing 
to  get  a certificate  in  cookery,  and  by  a couple  of 
]adie.s  \vho  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  The 
expenses  ai'e  borne  by  an  association  for  “ promoting 
the  well-being  of  children  who  liave  left  school.” 

The  first  hour  of  each  lesson  is  given  to  theory,  but 
much  more  scientific  than  with  us.  The  effects  of 
heat,  the  constituents  of  food,  are  not  only  told,  but 
ehoivn  by  experiment.  These  teachers  are  able  to  make 
simple  chemical  and  physical  experiments,  for  which 
tliey  have  a small  but  well  sellected  set  of  apparatus. 
Director  Turisch  told  me  that  one  of  the  teachers  was 
so  good  an  experimenter  that  at  a recent  chemical 
competitive  examination  for  some  public  position  as 
analyst  she  was  almost  successful. 

There  is  a table  with  a drawei'  for  every  four  girls ; 
a stove  and  a very  simple  dresser  fo>-  eveiy  four,  and 
an  exactly  similar  set  of  utensils  for  each,  so  that 
practically  there  may  be  said  to  be  five  kitchens  with 
four  girls  working  in  each.  The  same  two  dishes  are 
•prepared  at  every  table.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  these 

^ere  (1)  herrings,  (2)  potato  and  kidney  bean  soup 

both  very  cheap  dishes,  and  botli  very  well  cooked.  One 
.girl  of  each  batch  lays  the  table,  and  when  the  food 
is  cooked  all  sit  down  !ind  partake  of  one  of  the  dishes. 
.What  is  left  of  it,  with  all  the  other,  goes  to  the 
■children  in  the  “ Horte,”  who  naturallyappreciate  the 
^arm  nieal  very  highly.  The  i)repariug  and  cooking 
occupied  about  two  hours.  After  tlie  slight  meal,  the 


girls  proceed  to  wash  up.  Every  article  used,  before  appenduB. 

being  put  away,  has  to  be  shown  to  the  teacher, 

who  insists  upon  the  greatest  attention  to  order  My.Paraer's 

and  cleanliness ; each  has  its  appointed  place  in  the  • 

drawer  or  dresser,  so  that  every  child  of  each  class 

knows  exactly  where  to  lay  her  hand  on  anything 

she  requires.  Even  the  sticks  wanted  for  lighting  the 

fires  on  the  following  day  are  cut,  and  laid  ready  for 

the  next  class.  The  girls  take  notes  of  the  lessons, 

and  write  out  full  notes  and  recipes  at  home.  They 

also  have  to  keep  a simple  form  of  liousekeeper’s 

exjjense  book. 

The  town  provides  room,  fuel,  light,  and  water ; the 
society  defrays  all  other  . expenses,  getting  money 
'where  it  can — occasionally-  (twice),  a small  subscrip- 
tion of  £20  and  £5  from  the  State,  due  chiettv  to  the 
interest  shown  in  the  matter  by  the  Empress 
Frederick,  and  (twice)  £25  from  the  municipality. 

The  last  published  report  shows  that  the  cost  of  the 
six  classes  for  the  year  was  only  £104  10s.  made  up 


as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

Salary  of  six  teachers,  . . 60  0 0 

Payment  to  school  servant,  .300 
Payment  to  sweep,  . . . 1 10  0 

Completion  of  stock  of  utensils ; 

repairs,  printing,  <kc.,  . .5  1-4  0 

Materials  for  the  six  courses,  .34  6 0 


As  the  “ Horte  ” pay  about  £2  a year  for  food 
siqiplied  from  each  class,  the  net  cost  of  the  materials 
would  be  only  £22  6s.,  or  about  2s.  a lesson,  that 
is  about  per  pupil — a surprisingly  small  amount, 
due  partly  to  rigid  order  and  economy  used  in  con- 
ducting the  course,  partly  to  the  dishes  being  of  the 
cheapest  and  simplest  kind,  such  as  the  real  poor  or 
working  class  provide  for  themselves.  There  is  a 
regular  sei'ies  of  dishes  prepared  by  every  class.  No 
cakes  or  fancy  dishes  are  ever  cooked.  The  pupils 
pay  no  fees.  Their  attendance  is  quite  voluntary,  but 
no  girl  ever  absents  herself  unless  ill,  and  far  more 
apply  to  join  the  class  than  can  be  taken  on. 

The  estimated  cost  of  setting  up  kitchens  for  all 
Berlin  Primary  Schools  (exclusive  of  room,  fuel  and 
water)  is,  for  uteusils,  ikc.,  £1,650  ; for  teachers  and 
materials  £4,300,  on  the  supposition  that  twenty-two 
kitchens  would  be  required  for  5,500  girls  of  highest 
class,  and  in  each  kitchen  two  sets  of  four-hour  lessons 
would  be  given  eveiy  day.  The  population  of  Berlin 
is  about  14  millions. 

There  are  about  100  such  cookery  schools  in 
Germany ; the  rooms,  fuel,  itc.  are  generally  given  by 
the  municipalities ; in  addition  Chemnitz  spends  £410 
a year ; Karlsruhe,  £300  ,•  Cologne,  £19'* ; Glauchau 
and  Heidelberg,  each  £150  ; Kiel,  £145,  and  other 
towns  smaller  amounts  on  this  cookery  and  household 
instruction. 

The  directors  of  the  six  schools  from  which  the 
children  come  atfiim  unanimously  that  the  influence 
of  these  cookery  classes  has  been  altogether  beneficial 
and  satisfactory.  Even  in  the  matter  of  sewing,  the 
hours  for  which  were  reduced  in  favour  of  the  girls 
of  this  class  by  two  a week,  no  injurious  effect  has 
been  noticeable. 

Subsequently,  I called  on  Dr.  Hermann  Zwiek,  one 
of  the  Inspectors,  who  has  taken  great  interest  in 
manual  traiuiug  for  boys,  and  cookery  classes  for  girls. 
He  gave  me  some  information  on  these  matters ; also 
the  time  tables  of  two  Berlin  schools,  which  I forward 
herewith, 

In  the  evening  I went  to  the  Third  Evening  Con- 
tinuation school,  near  the  Gandson  Church — Director 
Drehmann — and  visited  the  chemistry,  modelling,  and 
drawing  classes. 

There  were  twenty  students  in  the  chemistry  class, 
but  only  two  or  three  wei’e  young  fellows,  some  were 
bearded  men.  The  lesson,  which  was  on  milk  and  its 
constituents,  was  very  practical  and  well  illustrated 
with  successful  experiments,  carried  out  with  the  very 
simj)lest  u[)j)aratus. 

In  the  modelling  class,  the  pupils,  fifteen  in 
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number,  averaged  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
They  were  working  in  wax,  plasteline  and  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  work  done  was  of  a very  high  class,  and 
even  with  the  younger  boys,  was  veiy  successful. 
Some  of  the  modelling  was  done  from  patterns,  some 
from  drawings.  Some  of  the  better  specimens  of 
modelling  are  kept  as  patterns  for  future  classes. 

The  sixteen  students  of  the  drawing  class  were 
drawing  from  casts,  and  from  a model — a man  who 
was  paid  6d  an  hour  for  sitting.  Here,  too,  the  work 
was  decidedly  good.  The  students  pay  4s.  a year 
school  fees ; the  municipality  defrays  the  rest  of  the 
expenses,  as  well  as  providing  house,  light,  &o. 

10th  September,  1897.  Visit  to  Kloster-Strasse 
school. — This  is  held  in  a rented  house  at  the  rere  of 
the  street.  The  rooms  are  on  several  floors,  and  are 
small,  low,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  in  the  new 
schools  built  by  the  municipality.  It  is  a survival  of 
an  old  parish  school.  There  are  twelve  such  rented 
school-houses  in  Berlin.  There  is  a small  play-ground 
attached  which  boys  and  girls  use  at  different  hours. 
There  is  no  gymnasium.;  pupils  go  to  another  school 
for  instruction  in  drill,  &c.  No  class  higher  than 
fourth  is  kept  in  Klostei'-Strasse. 

I was  present  at  a drawing  lesson  in  fourth  class, 
thirty-five  pupils  in  attendance.  Excellent  and 
original  work  is  done  by  the  teachei'  who  has  been 
allowed  by  the  director  to  make  experiments  in  teach- 
ing the  subject.  Even  sixth  class  learn  a little,  and 
fifth  class,  regularly.  With  fourth  class  he  takes 
model  drawing  and  tinting.  Some  specimens  I forward 
herewith  were  done  in  twenty  minutes ; in  many 
schools  these  would  require  an  hour,  and  not  be  as  well 
done.  The  model  drawing  with  his  fourth  class 
is  not  on  the  Hamburg  plan,  He  attaches  more 
importance  to  training  the  pupils  to  see,  than  to  their 
mere  drawing,  yet  the  latter  is  very  successful,  and 
much  above  the  average.  He  questioned  the  pupDs 
admirably  on  “lines”  in  the  room,  vertical,  horizontal, 
slanting;  lines  like  the  top  of  the  open  door  which 
though  really  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  ceiling 
seemed  to  diverge  from  it.  A cube  was  then  taken, 
and  the  angles,  corners,  lines,  and  surfaces  closely 
questioned  on  ; then  a flat  square  piece  of  tin,  to 
represent  one  of  its  surfaces,  was  presented  to  the  class, 
pliiced  in  many  different  positions,  and  the  directions 
of  the  bounding  lines  questioned  on.  This  was  then 
fastened  to  the  shelf  of  a simple  ajiparatus  the  teacher 
uses  for  model  drawing,  consisting  of  a rest  for  the 
desk,  an  upright  plate  of  glass  fastened  to  it,  and  a 
shelf  for  the  model  behind  tlie  glass.  The  model  can, 
by  a simple  contrivance,  be  placed  in  many  different 
positions.  The  pupils  use  a stick  of  soap  to  draw  the 
model  on  the  glass  as  it  appears  to  them.  Three  boys 
drew  on  these  frames  while  the  others  drew  on  the 
flat;  then  tliree  others  got  the  frames,  and  soon. 
Teachers  would  naturally  prefer  having  a frame  for 
eveiy  pujiil,  but  the  town  would  not  supply  them,  and 
the  three  he  has  he  had  to  pay  for  himself.  All  work 
was  done  with  great  readiness.  The  pupils  are  also 
trained  to  note  the  relative  position  of  converging 
lines  by  means  of  two  pencils,  &c.  The  tinting  is 
done  with  ink  or  dilute  coffee.  I have  noted  “ most 
inteiesting  lesson  and  teacher,”  and  regret  that  my 
notings  fail  to  convey  the  merits  of  the  lesson. 

1 heard  the  sixth  class  (the  youngest)  at  arithmetic. 
It  consisted  of  two  divisions — one  just  at  end  of  first 
year  and  one  that  had  begun  school  at  Easter,  and 
owing  to  vacations  and  holidays  had  had  really  only 
four  months’  instruction.  The  lesson  was  all  oral  and 
given  by  a female  teacher.  The  younger  ones  did 
simple  exercises  up  to  10  on  the  ball  frame  and  with- 
out it — 

— such  a.s3-l-3  = 6;  3-l-l-i-3  = 7;  6 = l-t-5.  2-I-4  and 
vice  versa ; 7 — l = 6 = 3-i-3.  Elder  ones  did  addition 
and  subtraction  up  to  100. 

Thus,  87  -I-  6 = 87  -1-  3 (90)  -t-  3 = 93. 

26-7  = 26-6(2fl)-l  = 19. 

The  lesson  was  very  good,  and  the  children  quick  in 
answering. 


I visited  a kindergarten  school  and  college  in  Stein- 
mitz-street,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Zwick,  the 
Inspector.  There  are  about  100  young  ladies  in  the 
college,  eight  or  nine  of  them  English  and  one  Irish. 
They  have  to  learn  cookery,  laundry  work,  household 
work,  gardening,  and  care  of  a few  animals,  in  addition 
to  kindergarten.  This  school  kindergarten  is  more 
play  than  in  our  Irish  schools.  Ten  girls  in  the 
senior  class  being  over  six  years  of  age,  have  to 
follow  the  ordinary  Prussian  school  course.  The 
younger  ones  really  work  in  a garden,  take  care  of 
some  animals  (pigeons,  rabbits,  Ac.),  and  do  some 
washing  up  (utensils,  dolls,  Ac.)  “ Occupations”  are 
not  systematically  gone  through,  though  the  teachers 
learn  them.  The  desks  have  no  nets  of  squares  as 
ours  liave.  I did  not  see  drawing  with  any  of  them. 
It  would  appear  as  if  everything  that  comes  into  the 
regular  school  course  later  on  was  forbidden  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  senior  class  gets  a “month’s 
object,”  which  is  worked  through  from  many  points- 
of  view,  but  the  inspector  allows  this  to  be  taken  up 
only  once  or  twice  a week.  Tlie  plum  was  the 
“month’s  object”  for  September.  It  had  been 
observed  growing  in  the  garden,  had  been  plucked 
and  cut  up ; a visit  had  been  paid  to  the  market,  and 
plums  bought ; then  these  had  been  cutup  and  stoned 
by  the  class ; then  cooked,  and  change  of  condition 
noted  by  the  class.  The  children  were  certainly 
interested.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  training  the 
pupils’  intelligence,  learning  by  rote  is  discounten- 
anced. The^kindergartens  are  all  private  schools, 
and  liave  no  connection  with  ])ublic  primary  schools; 
the  teachers  of  the  latter  are  opposed  to  its  introduction. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  the  teacher.s  had  a boys’ 
woodwork  class ; only  eight  boys  attended,  but  this,  I 
was  told,  was  below  the  average  number,  which  is 
highest  in  winter  half  year.  The  objects  made  were 
sim|jle  i'or  the  most  part,  but  were  done  entirely  by 
the  pupils.  They  learn  the  use  of  the  fret-saw,  file, 
hammer,  sorew-drivei',  Ac.  The  wood  (chiefly  maple) 
is  ready  prepared,  about  3-16  inches  thick,  ’lire  boys 
ai-e  required  to  make  the  work  very  smooth  with  sand- 
paper. One  boy  was  twelve,  one  eleven,  and  the 
others  ranged  down  to  six  years.  Several  had  tool 
boxes  at  home.  They  may  pay  a trifling  fee  for 
material,  birt  the  expense  is  mainly  borne  by  the 
society  that  keeps  up  the  kindergarten  school. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  course  an  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  the  pupils  together  at  the  same 
models,  but  they  gradually  get  separated,  due  partly 
to  irregularity  of  attendance.  The  latter  is  quite 
opldonal.  There  is  a regular  series  of  articles 
to  be  made.  Material  spoiled  in  making  one  article 
is  used  up  for  another.  Pupils  do  not  take  away  the 
articles  unless  they  pay  for  the  material.  Drawing 
scarcely  enters  into  the  course  of  instruction. 

11th  September. — Visited  a Catholic  school  (boys 
and  girls),  in  Gneisenau-sbreet.  The  director  allowed 
me  to  take  drawing  and  needlework  specimens,  which 
I forward  herewith. 

The  boys  of  fifth  class  were  at  reading  and  explana- 
tion ; a very  small  piece  was  read  by  each,  the  whole 
was  well  explained. 

The  first  class  was  at  drawing — some  from  the  flat, 
some  from  models  on  the  Hamburg  (Stuhlmann) 
system.  This  practically  consists  in  drawing  a solid, 
say  a cube,  in  every  possible  position,  until  it  isknovn 
by  heart,  so  to  speak.  The  boys’  work  was  fair  but 
slow.  The  model  drawing  was  attempted  only  by  the 
most  advanced  boys,  and  not  without  error.  The 
teaching  was  relatively  not  so  successful  as  in  the 
fourth  class  in  Kloster-street. 

A lesson  in  physics  (weight  and  pressure  of  the  air) 
followed,  taught  with  great  clearness  and  intelligence, 
step  following  step  without  any  gap,  and  the  whole 
well  illustrated  with  apparatus,  which  the  teacher 
used  to  great  advantage. 

In  the  girls’  department,  the  girls  of  first  class  were 
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at  sinffiKg ; it  is  taught  hy  ear,  notes  being  little  used 
and  only  as  a help.  Several  four-])art  songs  were  ex- 
cellently sung,  the  teacher  (a  man),  first  giving  each 
section  the  keynote  on  the  violin,  the  girls  of  each 
section  holding  the  note  until  all  had  got  their  notes. 

The  director  got  the  girls  to  show  me  their  samplers 
and  other  work.  The  man’s  .shire  is  the  chief  tiling 
the  first  year ; those  that  reniam  longer  learn  darns 
and  jiatchings  of  various  kinds,  and  make  samplers  in 
silk  or  satin  stitch  on  cloth  (one  of  these  sent  here- 
with). But  these  are  scarcely  ever  accom])li.shed  ex- 
cept the  pupils  remain  a couple  of  years  in  the  class. 
Needlework  is  taught  five  or  six  hours  a week.  In 
this  school  the  work  was  remarkably  good,  and  the 
specimen  I brought  away  was  not  at  all  the  best. 
The  girls  have  to  proi’ide  their  own  material.  As  in 
other  Berlin  schools,  a few,  dui  very  fev},  get  books 
and  copies  free. 

I2th  Sept.,  1897. — I visited  a secondary  school  at 
Niesky,  near  Gbrlitz.  The  boys  amuse  themselves 
during  part  of  their  free  hours  on  week  days  and 
Sundays  in  doing  wood  carving  and  pasteboard  work, 
but  this  is  quite  voluntary,  is  not  systematically 
taught,  and  forms  no  ]iart  of  the  regular  school  course. 

fsth  Sept.,  1897.  Gbvlitz  (population  about  80,000). 

T called  on  the  school  authorities  of  the  place,  and 

then  visited  the  first  primary  school,  This  is  the 
oldest  of  the  existing  schools,  though  the  town  was 
built  only  in  1869.  It  has  separate  “sides  ” for  boys 
and  girls,  but  both  are  under  the  one  dii'ector.  It  wants 
many  conveniences  that  the  newer  houses  have — gym- 
nasium, special  room  for  drawing,  assembly  room, 
tatlis — but  has  a very  fine  playground.  The  school 
course  is  divided  into  six  classes,  as  in  Berlin,  the  com- 
))ulsory  school  years  being  also  eiglit.  The  director, 
Herr  Conrad,  first  showed  me  a class  at  needlework  ; 
this  begims  in  Gbrlitz  with  knitting  in  fifth  class, 
children  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  have  two 
lessons  of  two  hours  each  every  week.  The  numbers 
present  in  fifth  class  being  large,  there  were  two  work- 
mistresses  giving  instruction.  The  Gbrlitz  programme 
in  needlework  is,  for — 

Fifth  class.— Knitting  a plain  strip  in  three  or 
four  different  ftitches. 

Fourth  class. — Knitting  a stocking. 

Third  class. — Crochet. 

Second  class. — Sewing  a sampler  of  all  sorts  of 
plain  stitching  and  lettering. 

First  class. — Darning,  patching,  and  a woman’s 
chemise  (including  the  drafting  and  cutting 
out). 

Only  the  girls  of  tlie  upper  division, who  have  been 
a couple  of  years  in  the  class,  get  all  this  done.  I 
observed  that  all  the  girls  had  their  work  fastened  to 
the  desk  .either  by  means  of  a heavy  pincushion 
weighted  with  sand,  or  by  means  of  a vice  screwed  to 
thedesk  ; none  held  her  work  as  our  girls  do.  One 
of  the  girls  drafted  the  chemise  on  the  blackboard, 
teacher  all  the  time  examining  the  class  on  measure- 
ments, &c.  On  the  whole  the  work  was  not  so 
advanced  or  so  good  as  what  I saw  in  Berlin. 

Needlework  is  taught  as  far  as  possible  by  special 
teachers — workmistresses — of  which  there,  are  thirteen 
in  Gbrlitz,  who  have  to  qualify  by  examination  ; but 
as  the  classes  are  large  (55-60  pupils)  an  oi-dinary 
teacher,  or  a second  workmistress  often  helps.  I’upils 
bring  their  own  needlework  materials,  but  for  knitting 
in  junior  classes  they  get  the  cotton  or  wool  in  school 
on  payment  of  three  pence.  Needlework  lessons  are 
always  two  hours  in  length. 

The  teachers  of  third  class  gave  them  a drawing 
lesson.  By  some  mistake  he  was  taking  history  when 
the  director  and  I visited,  and  evidently  had  not 
prepared  his  drawing  lesson  which  caused  him  to  make 
several  blunders.  The  development  of  the  pattern 
from  the  square  was  carefully  dwelt  on.  The  pupils' 
drawings — freehand  only — were  very  fair,  decidedly 
above  our  average  standard.  The  teacher  of  the  first 


class  (girls)  showed  me  their  drawings,  which  were  appendixB. 
very  good,  some  were  tinted.  There  is  no  object  — 1- 

drawing  in  girls’  department.  A good  many  of  their  t'ursers 
patterns  ai-e  .suitable  for  needlework.  ’ 

The  fourth  class  girls  had  a “model  piece”  in  their 
reading  book.  This  was  read  hy  the  fero.ale  teacher, 
then  by  clas.s,  then  very  carefully  gone  into,  explained, 
and  summarized,  and  the  summary  repeated  by  pupils 
but  not  in  the  words  of  the  book.  Only  a few  of  the 
reading  lessons  are  treated  in  such  detail,  and  all  the 
lessons  of  a reader  are  never  gone  through  in  one 
year.  For  instance  iii  fourth  class  only  thirty  pieces, 
in  third,  only  forty  pieces  are  necessarily  read.  (It 
should  he  noted  that  dozens  of  different  readers  are 
used  ill  Germany,  though  as  a rule,  only  one  set  for 
Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants  in  the  same  district). 

The  director  took  me  next  to  the  Ninth  Primary 
School.  This  is  quite  a new  building,  cost  about 
A15, 000,  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  modem  improve- 
ments, including  baths,  hot  air  warming  chambei-s,  &c. 

It  has  a very  fine  playground  and  gymnasium,  the 
latter  used  by  other  schools  as  well ; for  instance  a 
class  from  No,  i School  was  being  drilled  during  my 
visit.  Obedience  to  signals  was  sharp  and  exact.  At 
least  25  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  without  boots  and 
seemed  quite  as  poor  as  our  poorer  children.  (In 
winter  boots  are  provided  for  as  many  children  as 
possible  out  of  the  interest  of  a fund  given  about  a 
hundred  yeai-s  ago,  but  it  is  now  quite  insufficient  for 
the  needs  of  this  rapidly  growing  town). 

' In  the  fiftli  primary  school  I had  time  to  hear  only 
part  of  a singing  lesson.  The  director,  Herr  Stre- 
looke,  showed  me  the  school  aj)paratus,  with  which 
all  Gbrlitz  schools  are  most  liberally  supplied ; the 
average  grant  allowed  for  each  class  is  about  20s.  a 
year.  Ttie  cost  of  primary  education  in  Gbrlitz  is 
about  35s.  per  pupil  annually — in  Berlin  it  is  56s.  1 
The  director  was  not  in  favour  of  introducing  manual 
training  into  the  schools,  and  said  most  of  the  Gbrlitz 
teachers  were  against  it,  but  that  nevertheless  it 
would  probably  be  required  before  long, 

14th  Sept. — Went  again  to  fifth  primary  school  and 
heard  an  admirable  model  lesson  by  the  director  on  two 
German  poems ; the  explanation  and  development  of 
the  subject  matter  was  altogether  excellent.  A good 
lesson  on  vulgar  fractions  was  given  to  second  class — 
partly  mental,  partly  on  blackboard. 

There  is  no  formal  examination  of  the  schools. 

The  director  visits  classes  three  or  four  times  a year 
and  reviews  the  work  done ; but  promotion  of  a pupil 
depends  mainly  on  the  teacher’s  annual  report  of  the 
child  in  religious  knowledge,  German  and  arithmetic. 

The  local  inspector,  who  holds  a position  somewhat 
similar  to  tliat  of  manager  in  Irish  schools,  is  a 
clergyman,  and  does  not  examine.  The  highest 
Government  officer  is  the  royal  “ Geheim  uiid  Seliul- 
ratli  ” (school  and  privy  councillor).  If  a pupil  fails 
a second  year  in  a Louder  class,  he  is  sent  to  the 
“ Hilfsschule  ” (Helping  school)  in  Wilhelmsplatz. 

This  school  I visited  with  Director  Coniad.  It  con- 
tains two  classes  corresponding  to  sixth  and  fifth  in 
ordinary  schools.  Some  of  the  children  were  merely 
dull,  some  were  half-witted.  When  any  of  the 
children  make  progress  beyond  the  course  of  this 
school  they  are  sent  back  to  the  primary  schools.  To 
enable  more  individual  attention  being  given  to  the 
pupils  the  classes  are  kept  small — about  twenty  pupils 
in  each.  The  boys  of  the  highest  class  (fifth)  do 
simple  manual  work,  chiefly  as  in  the  Berlin  course 
for  easy  woodwork,  with  thin  twigs  or  branches. 

The  girls  draw  while  this  is  going  on.  The  junior 
class  do  paper  folding  and  plaiting.  The  work  done 
by  the  boys  during  my  visit  was  nothing  remarkable, 
but  a couple  of  fellows  were  evidently  greatly  pleased 
with  the  comparative  success  of  their  efforts,  and  all 
showed  interest  in  the  work.  For  these  reasons  the 
teacher,  Herr  Hancke,  believed  the  manual  training 
to  be  useful,  but  lie  did  not  consider  it  to  be  aU 
important,  and  thought 'other  subjects  might,  and 
actuallj'  did,  aff'ord  similar  moral  and  intellectual 
Z 
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ArPBNuix  H.  advantages  and  similar  training  of  hand  and  eye.  It 
is  not  he,  however,  but  a colleague  who  gives  in- 

5Ir,  Purser's  stmction  in  manual  work. 

Diary.  j next  visited  a girl's  “ middle  ” or  higher  school, 

with  which  is  connected  an  “ Industry  ” school. 
The  children  of  the  former  had  just  gone  home,  but 
Director  Herr  Kleinschmidt  showed  me  over  the 
latter  and -gave  me  all  necessary  information  about  it. 
It  ■was  started  by  himself  about  five  years  ago,  and 
carried  on  for  four  years  at  bis  o'wn  expense  ; now 
the  town  has  taken  it  over.  The  young  women  are 
over  school  age  (fourteen  years).  Last  year  thirty- 
five  were  learning  drawing  and  painting  (freehand, 
from  casts,  water  colour,  oils,  patterns  for  paper,  and 
embroidery,  painting  from  nature,  (to.),  and  some  had 
very  fine  work  to  show.  All  in  the  class  have  to  do 
the  same  patterns,  but  those  wlio  are  quickest  add 
some  ornaments  and  colour  their  drawings.  Of  the 
young  women,  112  learn  the  cutting-out  and  making- 
up  of  all  sorts  of  underclothing ; paper  is  not  used  for 
drafting.  The  sewing  is  largely  done  with  sewing- 
machines.  Both  the  drawing  and  sewing  lessons  are 
long — three  or  four  bom’s  at  a stretch.  Seventeen 
were  learning  book-keeping.  The  fee  is  about  20s. 
a half  year,  or  something  like  Icf.  an  hour.  The 
“ Industry  ” school  began  with  seven ; last  year  it  had 
164  pupils. 

The  girls  in  the  “ middle”  school  leai’n  one  foreign 
language  in  addition  to  tlie  primary  school  course. 
This  is  now  taught  more  conversationally  than  for- 
merly. The  teacher  is  a German,  who  must  not  only 
have  passed  a severe  qualifying  examination  in  it, 
but  must  have  gained  a colloquial  knowledge  of  it, 
and  the  cori-ect  pronunciation  and  accent,  by  residence 
abroad. 

In  the  afternoon  I went  to  the  Sixth  Primary 
School — the  Oatholio  School.  This  is  at  present  held 
in  three  separate  buildings,  but  a new  schoolhouse 
(much  the  finest  in  Gorlitz)  is  nearly  ready  for  it.  I 
found  a “ conference  ” going  on,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  local  inspector,  Rev.  Father  Urbanneck  and 
the  Regiorungsrath  (Head  Inspector)  from  Liegnitz. 
There  is  a monthly  conference  of  the  director  and 
teachers  of  every  school,  at  which  ordinary  matter 
relating  to  the  school  are  discussed ; but  this  was  a 
four-monthly  conference,  which  is  regularly  held  in 
this  district,  the  teachers  of  all  schools  coming  together, 
but  Catholic  and  Pretestant  teachers  sepai-ately.  At 
these  four-monthly  conferences  one  teacher  gives  a 
model  lesson,  and  the  local  inspector  and  other 
teachers  criticise.  The  lesson  on  this  occasion  was 
by  a Herr  Kurzig,  on  the  “ Mountains  of  America." 
Too  many  names  were  not  given ; heights  and  lengths 
were  compared  with  thi'/se  of  the  neighbouring 
Riesengebirge  ; description,  products,  effects  on 
climate,  «kc.,  were  all  sufficiently  dwelt  on.  A good 
account  of  a journey  over  the  Andes  was  given.  The 
difference  between  the  melancholy,  fever-stricken 
forests  in  South  America  and  of  the  beautiful  German 
woods  was  drawn  out,  and  illustrated  by  poetical 
quotations  from  their  reading  books.  Maps  were 
used ; also  a sketch-map  of  South  America,  which 
teacher  put  on  the  blackboard,  and  filled  in  as  he 
went  along.  .4fter  the  class  of  boys  had  been  dis- 
missed, the  local  inspector  and  the  Regierungsrath 
gave  on  the  whole  a favourable  criticism  of  the  lesson. 
The  teacher’s  colleagues — only  two  spoke — did  not 
criticise  effectively.  Then  two  papers  were  read  on 
an  educationist  of  the  name  of  Wiederthaler  (I  think), 
one  dwelling  on  his  merits  as  a pedagogue,  the  other 
on  his  character  generally.  In  both  he  was  extolled 
a’’  the  equal  or  superior  of  Pestalozzi. 

The  Regierungsrath  asked  me  what  part  of  the 
Gei’man  educational  system  I was  inquiring  into,  and 
where  I was  going  to  next.  When  I told  him  to 
Neurode,  he  said  that  was  right,  that  all  best  lights 
on  manual  training  had  come  from  Neurode. 

15th  Sept.,  1897. — I visited  this  Catholic  school 
again,  and  heard  several  classes  at  ordinary  work, 


This  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  schools,  but  with  rather  less  concrete  illustration 
(Anschauung)  i for  instance,  in  a lesson  on  vulgar 
fractions,  the  work  was  done  in  the  usual  mechanical 
way,  with  mere  figures  on  theblackboard ; in  a lesson 
on  light  to  the  upper  first  cla^  no  apparatus  was  used. 
Among  the  stock  of  apparatus  in  this  school  were 
several  pasteboard  articles  made  by  pupils. 

I next  paid  a visit  to  a training  college  for  female 
teachers.  Candidates  for  all  classes  of  schools  are 
trained,  but  those  for  primai’y  schools  are  i-are.  The 
students  must  have  attended  a higher  gills'  school 
for  at  least  three  years  after  leaving  the  primary 
school,  and  must  have  passed  in  the  highest  class,  at 
which  stage  they  will  be  over  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  course  here,  as  in  all  Prussian  training  colleges 
for  men  and  women,  is  three  years.  English  .and 
Frenoli  are  learnt  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school 
course,  but  a candidate  for  primary  school  would  not 
require  both  languages. 

I heard  a good  lesson  on  method  (reading  and 
writing  combined),  “how  to  teach  capital  letters.” 
The  professor  told  me  that  in  their  second  year  of 
training  the  students  hear  model  lessons  given  by  him, 
and  practise  occasionally  on  three  or  four  pupils 
brought  especially  to  their  class-rooms.  In  the  third 
year  they  teach  in  the  practising  school.  The  whole 
class  would  number  about  seventeen  ; of  these  five  or 
six  go  to  the  school  together ; one  teaches,  the  points 
of  the  lesson  being  noted  and  criticised  by  the  othera 
and  the  professor.  In  third  year  each  student  has 
about  an  hour  a day  in  the  practising  school. 

A lesson  in  reading,  explanation,  and  grammar  for  a 
junior  class  followed,  at  which  there  was  a good  deal 
of  “guessing”  on  the  part  of  the  students.  They 
used  a large  reading  book  of  675  pages,  the  extracts 
in  it  being  mainly  from  classical  writers.  In  the 
second  and  third  years  “authors”  also  are  read 

The  highest  class  was  having  a lesson  in  English 
from  a lady,  who  spoke  the  language  perfectly  without 
the  least  trace  of  foreign  idiom  or  accent.  The  girls 
were  reading  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.,  which  they 
read  quite  as  well  as  our  teachers  in  training,  and 
translated  fluently.  The  whole  lesson  was  conducted 
in  English ; no  German  was  used  except  in  the  trans- 
lation. The  teacher  then  gave  them  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  English  literature,  in  which  the  students 
appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  authors  and  their  works.  A pretty 
full  account  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  was  given, 
and  a comparison  drawn  between  it  and  Baccixccio’s 
Decameron,  altogether  favourable  to  the  former. 
Needlework  is  3iot  much  practised  except  out  of  school 
time,  as  the  girls  are  supposed  to  be  jiroficient  in  it. 
This  school  is  supported  by  the  town.  The  scliool 
lees  charged  are — for  town  girls,  £6  a-year ; for  out- 
siders, d’l  10s.  There  are  no  intern  students. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  the  .Manual  Training 
School.  This  i.s  supported  by  a local  association,  with 
a strong  committee,  presided  over  by  Count  E,  von 
Schenckendorff,  a member  of  the  German  Parliament, 
who,  until  quite  recently,  was  also  President  of  the 
Central  German  Association  for  Manual  Training,  and 
is  a most  earnest  advocate  for  its  general  introduction. 
Unfortunately  be  was  paying  a visit  to  the  Neurode 
schools,  so  r was  unable  to  see  him.  Ui^ed  on  by 
this  Association,  and  by  the  success  attending  the 
voluntary  classes,  the  school  committee  of  the  muni- 
cipality early  this  year  petitioned  the  Government 
authorities  of  the  province  (Silesia)  to  be  allowed  to 
make  manual  training  for  boys  and  practical  domestic 
economy  for  girls  obligatory  school  subjects  for  j)U]ji)s 
in  their  final  primary  school  year.  Tlie  request  was 
refused,  though  the  voluntary  classes  in  both  subjects 
were  approved  of. 

In  the  manual  training-school  instruction  is  given 
in  wood-carving  (chipping),  pasteboard  work,  car- 
pentry, and  light  woodwork  by  ten  of  the  ordinary 
school  teachers.  Boys  begin  the  light  woodwork  when 
about  nine  years  of  age,  the  others  a year  latei',  and 
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lave  a regular  two  years  course  ia  them.  The 
children  of  the  primary  schools  pay  6d  a half  year 
for  material,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  allowed  to 
take  home  their  finished  articles.  Some  of  those  I 
saw  were  beautifully  done,  showing  great  taste  and 
neatness  in  work,  So  far  as  possible  the  pupils  of 
each  section  are  kept  together,  and  the  teaching 
therefore  is  not  individual.  Drawing  of  patterns  and 
models  enters  into  the  course  of  instruction  to  some 
extent.  Beyond  tlie  fee  for  materials  the  classes  are 
free  to  primary  school  children,  who  receive  instruc- 
tion in  batches,  two  hours  at  a time — namely,  three 
divisions  from  4.30  to  6.30  o’clock  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  ; four  divisions,  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
2 to  4 o’clock  ; and  three  divisions  on  the  same  two 
days  from  4 to  6 o’clock.  Classes  are  opened  at 
Easter,  and  continue  for  the  whole  year  except  during 
tlie  ordinary  school  vacations.  The  bo3’S  work 
earnestly  and  happily,  and  profit  much  by  tlie  courses. 
The  town  gives  the  rooms ; also  an  annual  money 
grant  of  ^75  ; frem  another  public  source  £25  is 
given,  and  the  association  provides  the  balance  of  the 
£170  which  pays  teachers  and  all  other  expenses. 
Slabs  are  laid  across  the  ordinary  school  desks  for  boys 
engaged  at  the  light  woodwork,  and  at  pasteboard 
work ; for  the  other  classes  proper  tables  and  benches 
are  provided.  About  200  boys  receive  instruction  in 
manual  training.  The  whole  is  under  tlie  direction 
of  Herr  Neumann,  a Gorlitz  teacher,  who  has  devoted 
much  thought  and  labour  to  the  matter.  Pupils  of 
the  higher  schools  also  receive  instruction,  but  only 
during  the  winter  half  year,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturtlays  from  6 to  S o’clock.  They  pay  a quarterly 
fee  of  3s.  each,  and  number  about  forty.  The  associa- 
tion also  jjronwtes  games  and  gymnastics  at  a cost  of 
about  £30  a year,  which  is  received  from  the  same 
two  public  sources. 

In  the  same  liouse  in  which  manual  training  classes 
are  held  are  also  two  boys’  “ Horte  ” supported  by  the 
interest  of  a bequest  which  pays  for  two  caretakers 
or  superintendents.  The  town  gives  the  rooms,  fuel, 
and  light  free.  About  seventy-five  boys  are  received 
into  each  room.  They  were  employed,  when  I visited, 
one  set  in  taking  the  midrib  from  semi-dried  tobacco 
leaves,  for  which  work  three  pfennigs  a lb.  (say  three 
pence  for  10  lbs.)  are  paid  ; the  other  set,  in  culling 
leaves  for  camomile  tea,  for  which  work  \d.  for  4 lbs. 
is  paid.  The  money  earned  is  divided  among  the 
children  at  certain  periods.  These  establishments  are 
very  useful ; but  the  employmenD  of  the  children  at 
above  work  is  very  like  a breach  of  the  law  forbidding 
children  of  school  age  to  be  employed  for  factory 
work. 

The  ordinary  school  courses  for  the  Gorlitz  classes 
are  laid  down  by  the  town  authority.  These  are 
carefully  divided  into  monthly  sections  by  the  Rectors’ 
conference,  and  each  section  has  to  be  accurately 
adhered  to  during  the  month.  This  allows  pupils  to 
move  from  school  to  school  when  necessary  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  pupils’  progress. 

'i'here  is  no  drill  or  gymnastics  for  girls ; also  no 
geometry,  lmt»  instruction  as  to  lines,  angles,  and 
geometrical  figures  is  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
drawing. 

Geometrical  drawing  is  connected  with  geometry 
aud  mensuration  for  boys  of  second,  first,  and  upper 
first  classes. 

There  is  no  object  drawing  in  any  primary  school  in 
Gorlitz  as  yet,  or  even  drawing  from  casts.  This 
will  shortly  be  introduced  into  the  newer  schools 
which  are  being  provided  with  special  drawing  rooms. 

If  a pupil  goes  to  the  school  of  a different  religious 
denomination  he  must  attend  the  religious  instruction 
given  there  {i.e.  a Protestant  child  gets  Roman 
Catholic  religious  instruction  in  a Roman  Catholic 
school). 

1 6th  September,  1897.  Neurode  (Silesia). 

Neuvode  is  a small  town  of  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
situated  among  the  Sudetic  mountains.  The  town 


and  district  around  was  formerly  noted  for  home  appendix  b. 
weaving,  and  there  are  still  more  than  100  houses  in 
which  it  is  caiTietl  on.  But  owing  to  factory  compe-  5Ir.  Pmaer’s 
tition  the  amount  that  can  be  earned  by  a weaver, 
even  when  his  children  help  by  winding  bobbins,  is 
only  Sd.  or  lOcf.  a day,  so  this  home  industry  is  dying 
out.  Many  of  the  country  weavers  have  also  small 
farm  holdings  of  a few  acres  in  extent.  In  the  town 
there  are  a couple  cf  weaving  factories  ; also  an  exten- 
sive lithographic  printing  establishment,  and  near  the 
town  is  a coal  mine  in  wliicK  about  1,000  miners  find 
employment.  The  crucible  clay  found  in  connection 
with  this  mine  is  even  more  valuable  than  the  coal. 

Not  far  off  ar'e  some  large  glass  works.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  not  high,  and  the  people  are  for  the  most  part 
poor.  A larger  proportion  of  the  children  go  bare- 
foot than  I have  seen  anywhere  outside  the  extreme 
West  of  Ireland.  The  peojile  are  mainly  Catholics, 
probably  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  The  place 
lies  very  high,  so  the  crops  raised  are  much  the  same 
as  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  centre  of  a school  district,  of 
which  Dr.  W.  Springer  is  the  Government  Inspector. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  he  is  Neurode.  Though  the  Prussian 
school  law  prevails  here  as  elsewhere  he  has  managed 
to  introduce  manual  training  very  largely  into  the 
schools  of  his  district.  He  has  done  this  by  combin- 
ing it  with  drawing  and  geoinetr}',  and  by  slightly 
lengthening  the  ordinary  school  hours.  In  fourteen 
out  of  the  forty-six  schools  in  his  district  he  has 
manual  training  for  boys,  of  whom  600  out  of  4,000 
receive  manual  instruction,  and  this  number  he  hopes 
to  double  vrithin  a year  when  he  has  trained  some 
more  teachers  to  take  it  up.  He  also  does  all  possible 
to  fui'ther  knowledge  of  cookery  and  household  work 
among  the  girls,  and  conducts  special  classes  for 
teachers  in  these  subjects, 

The  first  morning  I saw  a class  at  drawing  and 
geometry  combined;  the  drawing  (geometrical  pattern) 
was  done  by  most  of  the  boys  on  wood,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  “carved,”  a few  were  working 
on  paper.  The  class  was  divided  into  two- 
parts,  so  that  one  was  drawing  while  the  other 
was  receiving  instruction  in  geometry,  partly 
connected  with  the  pattern  that  was  drawn.  I 
heard  a lower  class  at  reading  and  explanation,  and 
another  at  mental  arithmetic — both  good  lessons. 

In  special  rooms  attached  to  the  higher  school 
cookery  and  laundiy  classes  are  held  for  the 
senior  girls  of  the  primary  schools  of  Neurode. 

Cookery  is  taught  only  in  winter  half  year. 

The  number  of  girls  in  each  class  is  limited 
to  thirty-two,  and  they  receive  one  lesson  of 
four  hours  duration  every  week.  For  the 

cookerj'  lessons  there  are  four  stoves,  so  that 
eight  girls  work  at  each  instead  of  four  as 
in  Berlin  and  Chemnitz.  This  is  to  econo- 
mise expense  as  Neurode  is  poor.  For  the 
laundry  work  there  is  a good  supply  of  apparatus. 

The  expenses  of  the  classes  are  borne  by  the  “Ladies’ 
Association,”  and  by  voluntary  local  contributions ; 
they  pay  even  for  the  materials.  The  children  get 
part  of  what  they  cook,  the  rest  is  sold  or  given  to 
the  poor.  The  laundry  girls  wash  all  the  cloths, 
aprons,  ic.,  required  in  these  classes,  and  what  home 
clothes  time  can  be  spared  for.  The  girls  learn  also 
other  house-work,  such  as  cleaning  cloches,  boots,  &c. 

The  schoolrooms  are  cleaned  out  daily  by  the  class,  a 
damp  cloth  over  a brush  being  used  ; and  they  are 
scoured  every  couple  of  months.  The  floor  and  furni- 
ture are  much  like  ours. 

After  these  arrangements  had  been  shown  to  me, 
the  class  that  I had  seen  at  drawing  came  down  to 
the  workshop ; about  twenty-seven  boys  went  to  wood 
carving  (chipping),  and  eighteen  to  carpentry  work, 
the  task  for  the  day  being  a dove-tail  joint.  In  both 
cases  tlie  instruction  was  given  to  the  whole  class, 
even  the  first  few  strokes  of  tlie  saw  being  regulated 
by  counting ; but  of  course  teacher  had  to  go  about 
among  the  boys  and  point  out  errors  in  detail  in  many 
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cases.  The  blackboard  was  largely  used.  There  are 
))laces  for  twenty-eight  boys  at  “ chipping,"  and 
twenty-eight  at  bench  work.  The  “ chipping  ” tables 
can  be  lowered  or  raised  to  suit  the  height  of  the  boys. 
The  pupils  pay  about  a penny  a month  for  materials. 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  are  borne  locally  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  by  a grant  from  the  Associ- 
ation for  promoting  Manual  Training. 

Three  teachei-s  give  instruction  and  receive  £5  a 
quarter  for  their  work,  as  it  is  in  addition  to  their 
statutory  “ duty  ” hours. 

Boys  of  the  upper  class  work  twice  a week,  one 
hour  at  chipping  and  one  at  carpentry.  The  tools 
used  are  a little  lighter  than  a man's.  Paste  board, 
wire-work,  and  chipping  are  begun,  at  ten  years  of 
age ; after  twelve  years  of  age  carpentry  becomes  the 
chief  thing,  The  boys  do  not  shai'pen  their  own 
tools  ; this  is  done  by  a local  carpenter,  who  receives 
Id.  for  every  live  cliisels  or  planing  irons,  and  for 
saws  {which  are  sharpened  only  once  a yeai')  a 
halfpenny  each  is  paid. 

Dr.  Springer,  the  District  Inspector,  whom  I had 
met  m the  morning  before  seven  o’clock  walking  out 
to  visit  some  country  school,  took  mein  the  afternoon 
to  see  his  training  class  of  thirty  women,  who  are 
qualifying  to  teach  needlework.  These  all  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  needlework,  but  come  here  for 
four  weeks  to  be  trained  to  teach  it.  There  are 
several  courses  in  the  year  for  this  subject,  and  also 
for  cookery  and  household  management.  His  teacher 
goes  also  to  ocher  centres  and  holds  similar  courses. 
Her  work  is  very  systematic,  and  all  the 
candidates  are  obliged  to  follow  her  methods 
exactly.  Every  step  is  made  under  orders  from 
her  or  the  class,  the  directions  being  at  first  full 
and  gradually  simplified  until  tliey  come  clown 
to  mere  counting  1,  2,  3j  1,  2,  3,  when  the 
class  has  learned  the  steps  thoroughly,  Dr.  Springer 
has  huuself  studied  these  matters  practically  and  is 
quite  capable  of  putting  the  classes  through  their 
work.  He  told  me  a couple  of  evenings  later  when  I 
met  him  at  his  house  that  he  had  just  spent  over  an 
hour  that  afternoon  trying  to  make  one  member  of  the 
class  teach  a lesson  properly.  She  wept  freely,  but 
he  hardened  his  heart  and  told  her  she  hacl  come 
thei-e  to  learn  this  thing  and  must  do  it ; and  he  went 
on  until  she  did  it  right  at  last.  He  has  similar  courses 
for  male  teachers’  manual  training  classes,  but  the 
men  can  do  only  a course  of  two  weeks  at  a time, 
a.s  they  cannot  attend  except  during  vacation.  At 
Michaelmas  he  expected  to  have  twenty  more  of  his 
teachers  fully  trained. 

Needlework  is  taught  in  forty-five  out  of  the  forty- 
six  schools  of  his  district  by  forty-five  workmistresses. 
These  are  paid  but  poorly — from  ^2  to  £15  a year. 
When  Dr.  Springer  came  to  the  district  about  ten 
years  ago  there  was  at  least  one  workmistress  that 
had  only  ten  shillings  a year ! There  are  only  three 
female  trained  certificated  teachers  in  his  district. 

Flower  and  fruit  culture  is  carried  on  to  a small 
extent.  The  fruit  culture  is  mainly  directed  to  im- 
proving apples  and  pears  by  grafting  and  budding, 
which  the  boys  learn.  The  teacher  of  the  Catholic 
school  in  Neurode  is  very  successful  in  this.  Every 
school  has  some  apparatus  for  instruction  in  natural 
history  and  natural  science,  but  the  smaller  country 
schools  liave  very  little.  There  is  only  one  school  in 
the  district  that  has  not  at  leasttwo  teachers(Zaug-hals). 
The  teachers’  salaries  range  from  ^60  to  about  £120 
or  £140  a year,  according  to  length  of  service;  they 
have  also  lodging  allowance  of  £7  10s.  Od.  to  £10. 
Many  teachers  have  also  Church  duties  for  which  they 
receive  a small  extra  salary.  I gathered  from  some 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Springer  that  a head 
inspector  had  a salary  somewhat  less  tlian  a district 
inspector  in  this  country,  with  the  same  “ allowances,’’ 
but  with  certainly  less  work. 

17th  September. — I spent  the  day  in  the  higher 
sohooi  in  Neurode.  There  were  present  twenty  boys 


in  the  upper  division,  eleven  in  the  middle  and  twenty- 
one  in  the  lower,  fifty-two  in  all.  Work  began  at  seven 
o’clock  in  tlie  morning  with  drawing  combined  to  some 
extent  with  geometry.  Tlie  drawing  was  done  on 
paper  from  patterns  put  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher.  The  middle  division  drew  firal:  a square  with 
other  squaz’es  in.sicle  as  guiding  lines  for  a clover  leaf ; 
the  upper  class  a more  difficult  pattern  involving 
geometrical  figures,  whioli  were  afterwards  used  for 
mensuration  exercises.  These  two  divisions  worked 
silently,  while  the  juniors  were  taught  on  blackboard 
how  to  draw  a regular  hexagon.  The  boys  were 
questioned  on  the  hexagon ; made  to  measure  aides, 
distances  from  central  point,  itc.  Then  they  drew  on 
their  own  paper  the  vei'ticalandhorissontal  centrallines, 
measured  ofi  the  other  necessary  guiding  lines  and 
points  according  to  the  piopordon  they  had  already 
found  on  the  blackboard,  ic.  When  they  were  told 
then  to  complete  the  rest  of  the  work  by  themselves, 
great  care  was  taken  to  make  sure  that  they  know 
what  was  required,  sevei-al  boys  being  made  to  repeat 
exactly  what  was  to  be  done.  The  upper  division 
was  then  taken  up  by  teacher  and  the  boys  questioned 
on  the  geometrical  part  of  their  drawing,  areas  (for 
instance  of  concentric  rings)  were  calculated  after 
careful  measurement ; and  then  they  were  set  to  do 
some  similar  problems,  while  the  teacher  took  up  the 
middle  division  wliich  had  meanwhile  finished  tlie 
clover  leaf  and  done  it  very  fairly.  Their  geometrical 
lesson  was  connected  with  the  pattern  on  their  boards 
for  wood  carving,  while  such  of  lower  division  as  had 
finished  the  hexagon  were  set  to  draw  an  octagon. 
The  boys  had  now  spent  about  an  hour  and  a-half  at 
drawing  and  mensuration.  After  a few  minutes  pause 
they  next  went  to  the  workshops.  The  seniors  did 
some  wood  carving  in  low  relief ; the  middle  division 
was  engaged  at  “ chipping,"  while  the  teacher  gave 
instruction  to  the  juniors  m cutting  and  planing  a 
surface  and  edge.  This  went  on  until  nine  o’clock, 
when  the  juniors  proceeded  to  diaw  to  scale  on  their 
boards  a pattern  of  a foot  of  a stool  which  had  been 
sketched  on  the  blackboard  for  them.  While  they 
were  so  employed,  the  teaclier  gave  the  seniors  instruc- 
tion in  their  work.  Then  the  juniors  and  the  other 
two  divisions  changed  places.  In  this  manner  the 
one  teacher  kept  all  at  useful  work  from  seven  until 
after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  which  they  were 
allowed  out  to  play.  This  being  an  undenominational 
school,  the  Protestants  go  at  tlie  time  of  religious 
instruction.  At  half-past  ten  o’clock  I visited  Buchau 
school,  about  a mile  outside  the  town.  Schoolhouse 
and  furniture  were  similar  to  ours ; denominational 
emblemswereon  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms.  There 
are  two  teachers  and  two  divisions  of  the  school ; the 
senior  division  numbered  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls; 
the  junior  division  was  a little  larger.  Most  of  the 
children  were  barefoot.  The  girls  of  senior  division 
are  at  needlework,  while  the  boys  go  to  manual  train- 
ing. Sixteen  boys  in  two  sets  were  at  cai-pentry ; 
fourteen  were  at  chipping.  The  benches  were  smaller 
than  usual,  but  were  hu’ge-enough  for  two  boys  to 
work  at.  Beams  are  fixed  to  the  wall  by  hooks,  and 
supported  on  a tressle  at  the  other  end.  Across  these 
beams  or  joists,  which  are  kept  a certain  distance  apart, 
the  carpenters’  benches  are  fixed.  These  are  all 
removed  when  not  in  use.  The  forms  and  leaves  of 
the  desks  are  made  to  screw  up  and  down  as  required, 
and  when  brought  to  a level  they  are  used  for  working 
tables  for  ‘‘  chipping,’’  and  for  carpentry  as  far  as 
possible.  Tire  desks  themselves  serve  as  tool  chests. 
The  instruction  is  not  individual,  but  all  boys  of  each 
division  are  at  the  same  work.  The  cost  of  benches 
and  fittings  was  £20;  of  tools,  &c.,  about  £15.  The 
boys  do  very  fair  work. 

Cn  the  afternoon  I visited  the  Catholic  school  in 
Neurode  again,  and  saw  junior  boys,  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  twenty-nine  at  pasteboard  work,  twenty- 
six  at  “ chipping,”  all  under  one  teacher.  The  younger 
boys  were  cutting  a square  of  pasteboard,  on  which 
they  had  pasted  a picture  : this  they  had  to  cut  into 
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squares  like  kiudergarten  tablets.  Being  Friday, 
their  Icnives  "were  rather  bluut,  and  the  boys  did  not 
succeed  very  well  in  the  cutting  (the  tcjols  are 
sharpened  by  a carpenter  every  Saturday).  The  other 
division  that  wa.s  “ chipping  ” did  useful  work. 

I tlien  visited  the  Protestant  school — about  110 
chOdren ; two  teachers  employed.  Here  also  manj' 
pupils  were  barefoot.  Heard  part  of  the  last  lesson — ■ 
sinking  of  seniors- — which  was  creditable.  The  teacher 
showed  me  the  books  and  time-table  ofhis  school,  and 
explained  how  manual  work  was  carried  on.  He  was 
certainly  not  favourable  to  its  introduction.  The 
principal  teacher  cotu'esponds  with  the  authorities, 
and  has  to  note  if  the  weekly  arrangement  of  lessons 
is  adhered  to.  He  also  keeps  savings  bank  accounts 
for  the  children,  which  is  more  troublesome  than  with 
us,  as  the  children  may  deposit  odd  pfennigs  (tenths, 
of  a penny).  Accusations  of  misappropriation  of  these 
moneys  sometimes  crop  np  there  as  here,  and  I was 
told  that  a charge  of  this  nature  against  a neighbour- 
ing teacher  was  to  be  tried  in  a few  days.  Children 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  their  money 
at  a moment’s  notice. 

18tli  Sept. — I went  to  Zauglials  school  in  the 
moruing.  The  staff  consists  of  one  teacher  and  a work- 
mistress  who  attends  on  Thursdays  from  one  to  three 
o’clock.  The  children  are  decidedly  poor.  There  were 
fifty-seven  present,  taught  in  five  classes,  as  follows : — 
V.  (lowest)  9 1 
IV.  9 I 

HI.  9 57. 

n.  22  I 

I.  S J 

The  teacher  was  engaged  with  third  and  fourth 
•classes  at  mentol  arithmetic ; the  other  classes  were  at 
written  work,  all  in  desks.  Sums  were  dictated  to  the 
senior  classes ; at  nine  o’clock  they  went  out  for  a short 
rest — the  boys  to  gymnastics  and  drill  in  the  open  air, 
the  girls  to  play  according  to  the  list  of  games  pre- 
scribed. When  they  returned  to  the  school-room  all 
but  fourth  class  went  to  writing,  and  wrote  from  head- 
lines set  on  the  blackboard.  The  youngest  had  slates, 
which  on  one  side  were  ruled  in  sijuares,  like  kinder- 
garten slates,  to  regulate  the  size  and  placing  of  figures 
and  letters.  The  copy  for  tlie  lowest  class  was  je-ne 
je-de,  for  third  class  the  letter  z j for  second  and  first 
F . . . Each  wrote  about  half  a page,  including  a 
few  words  in  which  these  letters  occur.  The  fourth 
class  read  while  this  was  going  on.  Here,  as  in  all 
German  schools,  the  reading  and  speaking  was  slow 
and  distinct.  The  reading  of  writing  as  well  as  of 
print  is  taught  from  the  very  beginning.  The  amount 
required  to  be  read  during  the  year  is  less  than  in  our 
schools,  but  the  lessons  are  more  closely  gone  into,  and 
a certain  number  are  treated  very  minutely,  and  in 
great  detail. 

The  teacher  was  good  enough  to  put  the  boys  to 
manual  training,  to  let  me  see  what  they  could  do. 
Their  small  bencltes  are  made  to  fit  on  the  top  of  the 
ordinary  school  desks  by  a simple  plan,  devised  by  the 
district  inspector,  Dr.  Springer.  The  first  class  learns 
carpentry  work  ; tlie  second,  wood  chipping ; and  the 
third,  jjasteboard  work.  The  last  t%vo  are  done  on 
the  ordinary  desks,  made  to  rise  to  a level,  as  in 
Buchau.  The  teacher  said  the  work  was  popular 
with  the  boys ; the  woodwork  done  by  them  was  very 
creditable.  Cleaving  up,  putting  aw'ay  the  benches 
and  tools,  and  cleaning  the  room  after  the  lesson,  were 
quickly  done. 

The  house  has  a nice  Uttle  garden  round  it,  in 
which  the  teacher  and  children  cultivate  a few 
fiowers  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  a little  fruit.  This 
garden  is  useful  in  the  botany  lessons.  It  is  found 
attached  to  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  district.  The 
teacher  gave  them  a very  good  lesson  on  plants.  All 
the  children  grow  a plant  in  a pot  from  a slip  the 
teacher  gives  them,  and  according  to  his  directions. 


They  must  bring  their  plant  to  show  it  to  him  when  appendix  B. 
required.  Some  have  three  or  four  pots.  — 

There  is  a small  lending  library  attached  to  most  of  Purser’s 
the  schools;  iu  case  of  Zaughals  it  consists  of  forty- 
nine  volumes. 

With  regard  to  the  gcntiea — there  are  eight  pre- 
scribed for  the  lowest  division  ; fifteen  for  boys  and 
fifteen  for  girls  of  the  middle  and  of  the  upper 
division.  The  following  notes  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
list : — 

1.  At  least  two  games  should  be  played  in  each 

longer  pause,  which  may  extend  to  twenty 
minutes  ; these  should  be  led  by  the  teacher 
or  by  pupils  trained  by  him. 

2.  They  should  be  taken  up  iu  regular  order,  and 

the  games  played  each  day  should  be  entered 
in  the  school  journal  (diarhim). 

3.  As  far  as  possible  all  children  should  be 

engaged ; if  only  one  or  two  are  moving 
about  the  object  of  play  is  lost. 

4.  If  there  is  no  playground,  and  children  play 

on  the  road,  one  pupil  must  be  appointed  to 
warn  the  others  of  the  approach  of  vehicles ; 
when  signal  ls  given,  all  must  run  to  one 
side  of  the  road. 

Tlie  teacher  of  this  school  said  the  labour  of  teach- 
ing so  many  classes  by  himself  was  very  great ; no 
teacher  has  ever  stopped  more  than  a couple  of  years 
in  this  sdiool.  There  is  a local  inspector  {i.e.  manager), 
the  parish  priest,  in  addition  to  the  district  in- 
spector. 

There  is  also  a continuation  school,  with  compulsory 
attendance  for  apprentices,  in  Neurode.  They  attend 
until  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  receive  instruction  in 
German,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  etc. 

The  district  inspector.  Dr.  Springer,  examines  all 
his  schools  every  year,  and  visits  constantly.  Since  he 
came  here,  ten  years  ago,  he  has  introduced  manual 
training  for  boys  and  girls,  and  special  courses  for 
male  teachers  and  workmistresses.  He  is  an  admirable 
organizer,  and  has  written  useful  works  on  the  above 
subjects.  He  has  many  fine  specimens  of  wooil-carvirj.g 
in  his  house,  done  by  pupils  of  the  schools.  There  is 
a large  amount  of  correspondence  connected  with  liis 
duties ; up  to  the  date  of  my  visit  he  had  written 
about  3,000  letters  since  tlie  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  of  each  of  these  due  noting  has  to  be  kept  iu  a 
letter  book. 

Teachers  also  have  much  writing ; they  have  to 
prepare  a weekly  summary  of  lessons  in  eacli  subject, 
and  a weekly  or  daily  record  of  what  lias  actually 
been  taught  in  each.  A record  of  absentees  must  also 
be  kept.  They  have  to  fill  forms  for  the  inspector’s 
examination,  to  enter  onit  the  inspector’s  observations 
— all  in  triplicate,  one  for  provincial  government  in 
Breslau,  one  for  inspector,  and  one  for  the  school. 

I wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  fourteen 
soliools  in  the  Neurode  district  are  the  only  ordinary 
schools  in  all  Prussia  (so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
learn),  in  which  manual  training  for  boys  forms  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  course. 

20th  Sept.,  Dresden. — After  calling  on  the 
authorities  and  getting  written  permission  to  visit 
Saxon  schools  (in  which  I was  greatly  assisted  by 
Herr  Bossenge,  Acting  British  Consul),  I went  to 
the  Eighteenth  Bezirk  (District)  School.  Both  Bezivk 
and  Burger  (district  and  borough)  schools  are  what 
are  called  middle  schools,  and  have  a somewhat 
higher  course  than  the  oi-dinary  primary  schools  found 
in  villages  and  small  towns,  that  is  to  say  they 
carry  the  programme  subjects  to  a more  advanced 
stage.  All  the  children  in  Burger  schools  pay 
fees,  many  of  those  in  the  Bezirk  schools  do  not ; iu 
the  former  the  classes  are  somewhat  smaller,  the  limit 
in  Dresden  being  fifty  children  in  Bezirk  schools, 
about  forty  in  BUrger  schools.  The  houses  are  very 
large,  have  a separate  room  for  each  class,  as  well  as 
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APPFKoix  B.  director’s  and  teachers’  rooms,  rooms  for  drawing  and 
_ apparatus,  and  a fine  gymnasium.  The  playgrounds 
Mr.  Purser’s  are  too  small  for  play  ; but  the  children  are  not 
encouraged  (perhaps,  I may  say,  allowed)  to  romp 
about.  A few  plants  are  grown  round  the  houses  for 
botanical  lessons- -in  case  of  the  XVIII  Bezirk 
school,  the  plants  grown  were  the  commoner  garden 
plants,  and  those  in  meadows  and  pastures.  Tlie 
number  of  children  was  about  1,100,  taught  by 
sixteen  male  teachers,  four  female  teachers,  and  four 
workmistreases.  In  Dresden,  men  have  a masumum 
salary  of  £1S0,  women  teachers  of  £130.  Work- 
mistresse.s  are  paid  from  about  lid.  to  15d.  an  hour, 

• nnd  may  teach  as  much  as  26  hours  in  the  week.  Being 

State  officials,  they  are  entitled  to  [tensions  paid  by 
Government  like  ordinary  male  and  female  certificated 
teachers.  The  latter  are  required  to  teach  thirty-two 
hours  a week  in  “simple”  {i.e.  small)  elementaiy 
schools,  but  only  twenty-six  in  “ middle  ” schools  in 
large  towns,  All  teachers  are  paid  by  the  town  or 
other  school  community.  In  Dresden  each  school  is 
allowed  about  £9  a year  for  apparatus. 

These  Saxon  town  schools  have  eight  classes,  one 
for  each  school  year.  I first  saw  a junior  first  (highest) 
class  (fifty-five  girls  present)  at  sewing,  which  was 
certainly  not  quite  so  good  as  in  Berlin  schools  of  same 
class  ; the  gilds  were  doing  embroidery  on  a practising 
square,  at  which  they  spend  half  a year.  A fourth 
class  (twenty-one  girls  present)  was  engaged  at  a 
practising  square  on  which  all  sorts  of  stitches  (includ- 
ing button  holes)  are  learnt  in  one  year.  Hemming 
comes  only  fourth  or  fifth  among  these,  not  first  as 
with  us.  The  course  of  instruction  in  needlev^ork  is 
as  follows  in  the  several  classes  ; — • 

Eighth  class. — None. 

Seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth. — Knitting. 

Fourth. — Sample  of  stitches  on  practising  square. 

Tliird. — Cutting  out  and  making  a girl’s  chemise. 

Second. — A woman’s  chemise,  and  grafting. 

First. — A man’s  shirt  j patching,  darning,  ic. 

Thirty-three  of  senior  first  class  were  drawing  from 
various  models.  No  glass  frame  or  other  apparatus  was 
used  to  make  it  easier,  but  they  have  wire  models  of 
geometrical  figures.  Most  of  the  hoys  had  different 
models,  some  quite  small,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  liome ; the  drawings  are  made  to  fill 
the  paper.  The  irapils  take  about  six  hours  to  draw 
and  shade  a plain  jug.  I noticed  that  they  shifted 
their  drawing  boards  about  in  every  direction  when 
drawing,  None  of  the  work  is  done  at  home. 

A third  class  of  forty-two  boys  was  at  dictation  and 
composition  ; considering  the  difficulties  of  English 
spelling,  the  standard  was  about  equal  to  our  average. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  is  generally  done 
by  the  director  and  class  teacher,  not  by'  the  in- 
spector. 

I next  paid  a short  visit  before  close  of  school 
hours  to  the  Ninth  Biirger  School,  and  saw  an  eighth 
class  at  work,  They  were  reading  easy  words  of  two 
syllables,  on  the  jihonic  method.  It  differed  from  wJiat 
I had  lieard  elsewhere  in  that  the  pupils  pronounced 
eiicli  syllable  separately  before  going  on  to  the  next, 
and  before  pronouncing  tlie  whole  word.  R6-s4  (a  rose) 
was  one  of  the  words.  After  reading  the  word  the 
children  were  asked  about  itand  required  to  make  short 
sentences  containing  the  word,  as  “The  rose  blooms.” 
Then  the  word  rose  was  written  on  the  board  and 
read  by  the  children  off  the  board,  the  separate  letters 
being  also  questioned  on.  Then  the  children  copied 
the  word  in  their  writing  books,  and  were  told  to 
bring  five  lines  of  it  next  day.  In  arithmetic  they 
were  exercised  mentally  and  at  the  blackboard  in 
numbers  up  to  ten.  For  instance  the  two  numbers 
making  up  ten  were  asked  for ; one  pupil  gave  1 -1-9 
= 10;  another,  34-7  = 10;  another,  8-f2^10;  and 
so  on : then  the  numbers  in  second  column  were 
rubbed  out,  and  different  children  were  called  on  to 
supply  them.  The  lesson  was  carried  on  with  great 
life  and  animation. 


The  children  sit  all  day  at  lessons  and  only  stand' 
up  to  answer ; to  facilitate  this  the  seats  here  are- 
made  to  rise  a few  inches  as  the  children  stand  up, 
and  sink  down  again  when  the  children  sit. 

The  .school  fees  in  this  “Biirgev”  school  are  4s.  a 
month  paid  to  municipaiit)'. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  the  Friederich-Stadter 
Training  College.  The  students  are  all  externs. 
Their  drawing  was  remarkably  good.  I could  not  get 
any  specimens  as  they  are  sent  to  the  ministry  where 
the  best  specimens  from  tbe  training  colleges  are  ex- 
hibited. There  is  no  manual  training  here  now : 
there  used  to  be  turning  in  wood  and  metal  for  such 
of  the  highest  class  as  interested  themselves  in 
physics. 

Later  on  I called  at  one  of  the  pupils’  workshons, 
where  there  wasa  small  class  of  nine  engaged  at  light'or 
easy  woodwork,  Twelve  classes  are  held  liere  every 
week,  two  hours  each,  which  is  the  amount  of  time 
each  child  gets.  About  250  or  300  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  this  school,  and  about  800  oi-  900  in  all 
Dresden  in  connection  with  primary  schools  ; this  is 
exclusive  of  orphanages,  blind  asylums,  Ac.  The 
courses  are — (1)  Preparatory  (paper-work,  easy  wood- 
work, <fcc.) ; (2)  Paste-board  work;  (3) Chipping ” ; 
(4)  Carpentry. 

The  number  taught  by  each  teacher  does  not  ex- 
ceed eighteen.  The  municipality  gives  rooms,  light, 
&c..  free,  and  is  in  future  to  give  £50  a year;  the 
state  also  gives  £50.  The  rest  of  the  expenses  not 
met  by  pupils'  fees  are  borne  by  the  Manual  Training 
Association.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  cases  by 
ordinary  primary  school  teachers  who  have  gone 
through  a course  of  training  in  these  subjects.  Tliere 
is  an  evening  carpentry  class  here  for  such  teachers. 

21st  Sept.,  1897. — I visited  the  ninth  Burger 
school  again  to  hear  a lesson  in  natural  history  (botany) 
and  physics. 

The  fourth  class  (forty  pupils)  had  a lesson  on  the 
potato.  While  growing  in  the  school  plot,  the  plant 
had  been  observed  by  the  class  on  several  occasions. 
Now  it  had  been  dug  up  carefully  with  tbe  tubei-s 
still  hanging  to  tire  stems.  After  questioning  the  class 
on  the  parts  of  the  plant,  the  teacher  went  into  the 
history  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  (Drake,  he 
told  them,  instead  of  Raleigh,  was  first  erdtivator),  and 
its  present  uses.  Raw  and  boiled  specimens  were 
before  the  class,  were  cut  up  and  exansined,  and  very 
fully  talked  over.  The  first  class  (twenty-four  pupils)- 
had  a very  fiire  lesson  on  an  electro-dynamo,  illustrated 
with  very  good  drawings  on  the  blaekhoard  and 
several  small  machines.  The  class  had  already  learnt 
about  the  pi-oduction  of  tbe  electrical  current  by  means 
of  luachinery ; now,  after  a recapitulation,  they 
learnt  how  the  current  was  again  used  to  produce 
light  and  to  move  machinery.  The  lesson  was  very 
clear  and  well  illustrated ; the  teacher’s  experiments 
were  all  quite  successful. 

Afterwards  I visited  the  fifth  “ Bezirk”  school, 
wliich  has  connected  with  it  a school  for  children  of' 
weaker  intellect.  There  are  two  such  establishments 
in  Dresden,  one  for  the  old  town  and  the  other  for 
the  new  town,  on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the 
Elbe  resoectively.  The  number  of  children  here  was 
104,  divided  into  six  classes.  The  lowest  class 
(nineteen  pupils)  was  getting  an  object  lesson  on  a 
house  and  household,  both  the  schoolroom  and  pictures 
being  used  in  illustration  of  the  lesson.  The  children 
were  trained  to  think  a little  while  before  answering, 
and  then  to  speak  very  slowly  and  distinctly.  The 
teacher’s  manner  was  very  quiet  and  patient.  The 
children  once  they  enter  this  school  do  not  return  to 
the  ordinary  schools  (compare  this  with  arrangements 
in  Gbrlitz.)  They  have  a much  simpler  programme 
than  the  children  of  average  intellect.  The  course  is — 

German — Reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  compo* 
sition. 
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Arithiuetic — Numbers  as  far  as  1,000,  with  easy 
•exercises  in  money,  weights  and  measures  (all 
•decimal). 

Heimatskunde  (geography  of  neighbourhood). 

Drawing — Geometrical  figures  and  easy  curves. 

Natural  History — Elementary. 

Singing. 

Gymnastics  and  drill. 

Manual  training  for  boys  : sewing  for  girls. 

The  highest  class  children  write  well,  but  spell 
badly.  Their  composition  was  fair.  They  are 
taught  to  write  a simple  letter  and  put  it  in  an 
envelope  which  they  address.  They  learn  also  to  fill 
up  a simple  account  form  and  receipt  it.  The  manual 
instruction  of  the  three  junior  classes  comprises 
stick  laying,  paper  folding  and  paper  cutting  of  the 
Kindergarten  system ; the  three  upper  classes  do  work 
according  to  their  strength  and  taste,  including  pa.ste- 
boai-d  work,  plaiting  (foot  mats,  bottoms  of  cane 
chairs,  Ac.)  and  bench  work.  Much  of  the  boys’ 
work  was  very  good,  and  their  success  must  have 
been  a source  of  mental  encouragement  to  the  poor 
fellows.  Very  few  of  them  were,  however,  of  what 
is  genei-ally  called  weak  intellect.  In  the  ordinary 
:school  a third  class  was  receiving  a lesson  in  writing ; 
this  was  done  in  regular  beats,  as  in  ail  Dresden 
schools.  At  first  the  letters — cli — were  written  in 
the  air,  each  stroke  being  counted ; then  the  same 
process  was  repeated  on  paper  with  empty  pens ; then 
with  ink.  Afterwards  a whole  word  was  written. 
■One  girl  counted  as  she  wrote ; if  she  went  wrong  the 
whole  class  took  it  up  and  carried  it  on  to  the  end. 
For  class  instruction  themethod  has  many  ad  vantages, 
but  there  seems  an  unnecessary  amount  of  mere  drill 
and  artificiality  about  it. 

The  youngest  class  had  a very  good  lesson  in 
reading  words  with  the  letter  0 in  them.  These  were 
made  up  %vith  block  letters  by  che  teacher  and  read 
on  the  phonic  method.  After  each  word  was  made 
•out  the  teacher  had  some  little  thing  to  say  about  it, 
or  questioned  the  class  on  it ; then  the  children  wi-ote 
it  ill  their  books.  These  children  had  been  only  six 
months  or  less  at  school. 

Ill  the  afternoon  I saw  a class  at  paste-board  work 
in  one  of  the  pupils’  workshops.  The  course  lasts  six 
montlis.  Twelve  boys  were  present  working  dili- 
gently, but  nearly  all  at  a different  step.  The  work 
was  not  systematic,  and  teaching  was  individual. 

Went  thence  to  the  new  Training  College  at 
Plauen  (Dresden),  a very  fine  buOding,  with  a well- 
selected  stock  of  apparatus  for  teaching  natural 
science  and  natural  history.  There  are  nearly  200 
resident  students  undergoing  a six  years'  course  of 
training  to  become  elementary  school  teachers. 

. I visited  an  educational  depository  in  the  evening 
■and  saw  a large  collection  of  school  requisites.  Physi- 
cal apparatus  for  a fair-sized  school  could  be  bought 
for  about  .-£7  10s. 

22nd  Sept. — I visited  one  of  the  two  Chemnitz 
•cookery  schools,  opened  in  1893.  The  kitchen  is  a fine 
room,  66  by  33  feet.  The  house  and  all  apparatus  were 
provided  by  the  town.  Every  week  six  classes  of  forty 
girls  each  are  held,  so  that  in  each  school  240  chil- 
dren receive  weekly  a cookery  lesson  of  four  hours’ 
duration.  Each  class  attends  from  seven  to  eleven 
o’clock  on  one  day  in  the  w<«^k.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  almost  identical  with  that  described  in 
the  foregoing  j^rt  of  the  report  as  seen  in  Berlin. 

A little  meat  is  cooked,  a great  deal  of  soups  and 
vegetables,  but  no  bread,  and  only  one  cake.  Four 
girls  work  at  each  table  and  range ; these  ranges 
are  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  cost  only  16s. 
■each.  Coal  is  the  fuel  used. 

_ The  girls  pay  nothing  exira,  and  have  only  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a cookery  book  (6d),  a calico 
apron  for  cooking  in,  and  a woollen  apron  for  wear 
while  washing  up.  Only  poor  girls  from  the  highest 
«1ass  in  the  different  Bezirk  schools  of  the  town  are 
admitted.  Each  gii-1  gets  about  forty  lessons,  in- 


cluding ten  in  washing  and  simple  laundry  work. 
The  girls  do  less  writing  here  than  in  the  Berlin 
school.  The  cost  of  these  classes  is  about  £200,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  materials,  dec. 
No  classes  are  more  ])Opular  than  these  cookery 
classes.  Ordinary  certificated  teachers  are  not  em- 
ployed to  give  this  instruction  ; it  is  given  by  special 
teachers  who  have  undergone  a course  of  training  in 
cookery — one  in  the  school  at  Cassel  and  the  others  in 
Chemnitz  or  elsewhere. 

There  are  no  female  certificated  teachers  employed 
in  any  primary  scliool  in  Chemnitz  ; workmistresses 
are  employed  to  give  instruction  in  needlework.  Tlie 
“Bezirk”  schools  are  of  two  classes — one  in  which 
the  children  pay  4s.  a year  school  fees,  and  in  which 
the  number  of  children  rises  to  fifty  or  fifty-five ; the 
other  in  which  the  fees  amount  to  26s.,  and  the 
classes  do  not  exceed  forty  in  a class.  In  the 
“ Burger”  schools  the  fees  are  as  high  as  £3  a year. 


APPEN'DIX  B. 
I. 

Mr.  Pi;r..ier's 


23rd  Sept.  Leipzig. — I visited  the  training  college 
of  the  German  Association  for  Manual  Instruction  in 
Scharnhorststrasse,  Leipzig.  The  autumn  course 
was  in  progress ; there  were  about  twenty  students 
undergoing  training — a slightly  smaller  number  than 
last  year,  when.  I underwent  a five  weeks’  course  of 
insti'uction  here  in  pasteboard  work  and  chip  carving. 
Dr,  Gotze,  the  Director  of  the  College,  is  satisfied  that 
the  cause  of  boys’  manual  training  is  making  progress 
in  Germany,  though  slowly.  He  admits  that  a 
majority  of  the  German  teachers  are  against  its  intro- 
duction into  the  ordinary  school  cuiTiculum,  though 
many  of  them  acknowledge  that  the  training  has  great 
educational  advantages.  The  apparent  retrogression 
in  France  he  attributes  mainly  to  manual  training 
having  been  made  universally  compulsory  thei’e  before 
the  teachers  had  been  prepared  for  its  introduction, 
and  before  a proper  programme  had  been  drawn  up. 
Simplification  of  the  latter  has,  therefore,  become 
necessary,  accompanied  with  a reduction  of  the  ex- 
penses entailed  by  the  original  programme. 

The  new  college  is  a very  fine  building,  and  admir- 
ably fitted  up  for  its  purposes.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  its  programme  for  1897  : — 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  TEACHEHS’ 
TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LEIPZIG. 

A.  Training  Courses. 

Students  are  at  liberty  to  make  a selection  from 
the  following  courses  of  instruction  : 

Kindergai-teu-work  or  Preparatory  grade  of  manual 
Training.  Instructors,  Mr.  R.  Weber,  teacher,  and 
Miss  M,  Schede,  teacher. 

Cai-dboard-work.  Instructor,  Mr.  Heinze,  book- 
binder. 

Woodwork.  Instructors,  Messrs.  Kind  and  Muller, 
master-joiners. 

Woodwork  suitable  for  country  purposes.  In- 
structor, Mr.  Schwarze,  wheelwi-ight. 

Chip-carving.  Instructor,  Mr.  Viehweg,  sculptor. 

Metalwork.  Instructor,  Mr.  Schmidt,  master- 
locksmith. 

Metalwork  suitable  for  country  purposes.  In- 
structor, Mr.  Schmidt,  master-locksmith. 

Clay  and  plastiline  modelling.  Instructor,  Mr. 
Yiehweg,  sculptor. 

Gardening  and  fruit-tree  cultivation.  Instructor, 
Dr.  Ziirn,  assistant  and  lecturer  at  the  Leipzig 
University  Agi-icultural  Institute. 

Glasswoi'k  (for  the  construction  of  simple  physical 
apparatus}.  Instructor,  Pi-ofessor  Dr.  Hohn, 
Eisenach. 

Director  and  superintendent  of  the  College ; Dr. 
W.  Gotze,  appointed  by  the  Gei-man  Association  for 
Manual  Training. 

Besides  the  above  courses  for  cardboard,  woodwork, 
and  metalwork,  fresh  ones  may  now  be  taken  up 
which  give  teachers  an  opportunity  of  learning  how 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PKACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


APPESTDix  B.  • to  make  practio<al  ase  of  man\ial  training  for  the  con- 
stmctioD  of  apj^ratus  required  for  demonstration 
Mr.  Purser’s  purposes  in  natural  liistory,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  physics.  The  object  in  these  courses  is  to  point 
out  the  special  adaptation  of  cardboard,  woodwork, 
and  metalwork.  The  actual  making  of  physical  and 
similar  apparatus  is  not  so  much  the  aim  as  methodi- 
cal practice  iu  the  use  of  some  of  the  most  important 
tools. 

In  the  application  for  one  of  the  three  above  sub- 
jects the  student  should  state  whether  he  wishes  to 
take  up  the  purely  technical  portion  of  the  instruction, 
or  that  which  bears  on  the  work  in  its  usefulness  in 
school  teaching. 

To  complete  this  instruction,  especially  as  regards 
cardboard  and  metalwork,  a short  course  has  been 
drafted  on  glasswork.  This  is  not  a separate  subject, 
but  merely  an  easily  learnt  and  useful  addition. 

By  means  of  these  courses  we  hope  to  gain  the 
interest  of  many  connected  with  education  (especially 
teacliers  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  &c.),  for  the 
subject  of  manual  training. 

A special  pamphlet  on  this  branch  of  instruction, 
which  stands  in  such  close  organic  relationship  to  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  edircation,  has  recently  been 
published  and  translated  into  English.  • 

Tlie  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Manual  Training 
College  -will  be  open  not  only  to  those  teachers — men 
and  women — uho  have  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects,  but  also  for  those  who  may  have 
commenced  the  work  elsewhere  ;uid  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  studies. 

If  sufficient  students  present  tliemselves,  there  will 
be  four  terms  each  of  five  weeks  duration  as  shown 
below. 

A.  Spring  term.  Beginning  April  22nd  at  eight 
a.m.  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Leipzig  Manual 
Training  College,  Schamhorststrasse,  first  floor,  and 
ending  in  the  same  room  at  noon,  Jlay  26th. 

B.  First  summer  course,  from  eight  a.m.,  June 
28th,  to  twelve  noon,  July  31st. 

0.  Second  summer  course,  from  eight  a.m.,  August 
2nd,  to  twelve  noon,  September  4th. 

D.  Autumn  course,  from  eight  a.m.,  September  6tli, 
to  twelve  noon,  October  9th. 

Instruction  iu  gardening  and  the  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Ziirn  during  the 
spring  term  and  the  second  summer  term,  in  the 
garden  of  the.  Manual  Training  College. 

Students  who  cannot  obtain  leave  of  absence  for 
five  weeks  may,  by  pi-evious  arrangement  with  the 
director,  reduce  the  time  to  four  weeks. 

Teachers,  whose  holidays  do  not  coincide  with  the 
dates  of  the  terms  given  above  may  by  permission  of 
the  director,  arrange  their  courses  of  instruction  in 
accoi-dance  with  their  holidays  as  intermediate 
courses. 

Students  attending  for  four  or  five  weeks  are  at 
liberty  to  take  up  either  one  or  two  subjects.  If  two 
are  chosen,  the  time  is  equally  divided  between  them 
in  a course  of  five  weeks ; in  one  of  four  weeks  there 
will  be  a principal  and  secondary  subject,  to  the 
former  of  which  the  greater  j>aa’t  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted. 

On  half  holidays,  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
students  to  visit  the  boys’  workshop  where  classes  in 
various  branche.s  of  manual  training  are  conducted 
by  well  qualified  instructors. 

Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  the  principles  under- 
lying the  practical  work  of  tlie  subjects  chosen  by  the 
students. 

Free  use  may  be  made  of  the  library  of  the  toaining 
college  and  also  of  the  library  and  collection  of  models 
in  the  boys’  workshop. 

On  certain  evenings  opportunities  are  given  to  the 
students  to  discuss  questions  bearing  on  manual 
instruction  and  exchange  views  thereon. 


B.  Continuation  Coubses  for  Qualified  Manual. 

Instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  the  principal 
object  of  which  is  to  make  students  acquainted  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  various  subjects,  a con- 
tinuation coume  will  be  carried  bn  for  those  who  are 
already  qualified  as  maunal  iustractors.  Superin- 
tendents of  manual  training  schools,  masters  in  colleges, 
and  all  teachers  with  previous  experience  in  manual 
instruction,  will  here  find  an  opportunity  of  going 
moi-e  deeply  into  the  various  subjects  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  thus  becoming  more  expert  and  better 
qualifying  themselves  to  give  instruction  in  these 
subjects  to  teachers.  Thus  this  course  will  tend  to 
widen  as  well  as  deepen  the  student’s  knowledge  of 
manual  training.  It  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
desirable  unifonnity  in  manual  teaching  in  Germany, 
will  be  the  foundation  of  the  college  becoming  a centre 
for  the  attainment  of  wide-spread  and  thoroughly 
tried  methods  of  teaching,  and  will  ensure  fuitlier 
progress. 

Students  will  obtain,  on  a scientific  basis,  and  in  a 
higher  degree  than  formerly,  • a comprehension 
knowledge  of  the  raiiterials  and  tools  employed  and 
the  forms  adopted,  and  a greater  grasp  of  all  questions 
concerning  the  methods  of  manual  instruction. 
Exercises  in  drawing,  sketching  and  designing  of 
models  as  well  as  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
method  of  setting  out  and  working  will  be  brought 
into  closest  relationship  with  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. 

Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  con- 
tinuation course,  who  have  been  well  trained  in 
cardboard-work  and  wood-work  (carpentry  or  chip- 
carving or  wood-work  suitable  for  country  purposes)' 
at  some  institution  on  the  lines  hud  down  by  the 
German  Association  for  Manual  Training. 

After  successful  attendance  at  this  course  students 
obtain  a diploma  certifying  their  ability  to  instraot 
teachei-s  in  tho  branches  they  have  taken  up. 

TJie  following  programme  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  continuation  course  : — 

T.  hlaterials,  working  and  construction. 

1 . Preparatory  Grade,  Mr.  Kalb,  teacher,  Gera. 

2.  Cardboard-work,  Mr.  E.  Meyer,  teacher,. 

Dresden. 

3.  "Wood-work  and  cutting  tools,  Mr.  Gartig, 

teacher,  Posen. 

4.  Chip-carving,  Mr.  Neumann,  headmaster,. 

Goi'litz. 

5.  Modelling,  Mr.  Neumann,  Ireadmaster,. 

Gbrlitz. 

6.  Metal-work,  Mr.  Nitzsche,  teacher  Leipzig, 
II.  Information  on  tools.  Director  Noeggerath,. 

Hirschberg. 

III.  Information  on  form  in  the  various  branches 

of  hlauual  Instruction.  ISIr.  Lindemann, 

teacher  in  the  technical  school,  Leipzig. 

IV.  Methods  of  Manual  Instruction.  Director, 

Dr.  Giitze,  Leipzig. 

The  duration  of  this  continuation  course  tvill  be 
four  weeks,  from  July  15th  to  August  lltli,  both 
inclusive.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  developing  the  Manual  Ti’aining  College  into 
a Central  Institute  for  Manual  Instruction.. 


C. — General  Rules. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  of  instruction  students 
are  granted,  if  so  desired,  certificates  of  atten- 
dance, the  branch  studied  and  the  time  spent 
upon  it.  Diplomas  of  fitness  to  teach  manual  training 
are  granted  for  each  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
every  branch  should  be  taken  up,  aud  any  branch 
taken  as  a secondary  subject  in  one  year  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a subsequent  one.  But  diplomas  are  granted 
only  to  those  students  who  have  (1)  attended  the  course 
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xennilarly  from  begimiing  to  end,  and  who  have  (2) 
completed  the  full  set  of  models  for  tliat  course  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  instructor. 

Neither  certificates  (diplomas)  nor  models  can  be 
given  to  the  students  before  the  close  of  thecoui-se. 

Such  students  as  have  done  their  series  of  models 
before  the  end  of  their  term  cannot  get  a diploma  in 
advance  unless  they  have  made  an  extra  model, 
appointed  by  the  director.  After  having  finished  it 
without  the  assistance  of  the  instructor,  they  will  get 
diploma  and  models  whether  the  term  be  over  or  not. 

Usually  these  dijdomas  are  obtained  by  attending 
the  courses  as  under ; 

Kindergarten-work  or  preparatory  grade  of  manual 
training,  as  chief  subject  for  two  weeks  or  as 
secondary  subject  for  four  weeks. 

Cardboard-work,  as  chief  subject  for  four  weeks,  as 
half  subject  for  five  weeks,  as  secondary  subject  for 
eight  weeks. 

Wood- work,  as  chief  subject  for  eight  weeks,  as  half 
subject  for  ten  weeks. 

"Wood-work  suitable  for  country  j 
purposes. 

Chip-carving, 

Jletal-work, 

Metal-work  suitable  for  country  ] 
purposes. 

Modelling, 

Gardening  and  fruit-tree  cultivation,  as  lialf  subject 
for  two  courses  of  five  weeks  each. 

The  fee,  payable  in  advance,  including  instniction 
and  materials,  is  twenty-five  shillings  per  week. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact,  that  not 
only  Gennans  but  teachers  from  abroad  are  well 
received  at  these  courses  as  far  as  sj)ace  will  permit, 
anil  also  that  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  attend. 

The  Committee  of  the  German  Association  for 
Manual  Training  ; — 

Prof  Dr.  Biedermanii,  Leipzig,  Honorary  President, 

V.  Schenckendoiff,  Gdrlitz,  President. 

Dir,  Noeggerath,  Hirschberg,  Vice-President, 

Dj-.  W.  Gbtee,  Leipzig,  Director  of  the  College 
for  teachers.  Vice-President,  Scharnhorststrasse. 

Schmedding,  Munster  in  "Westphalia.  Treasui-er. 

Rliineliu,  Dessau. 


The  courses  I attended  last  year  iu  pasteboard  work 
and  chip-carving  were  certainly  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  training  hand  and  eye. 

There  is  a pupils’  workshop  in  Leipzig  in  which 
about  lOU  boys  or  more  are  taught  pasteboard  work, 
wood  chipping  and  carpentry  on  "Wednesday  and 
Saturday  aftenioous.  There  are  also  classes  for 
teachers  and  others  in  the  evening  of  the  same  days. 
Manual  work  is  also  practised  in  a couple  of  “ Horten  ” 
(about  forty  boys  in  each),  and  in  some  other  institu- 
tions. In  no  case  does  it  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
school  course. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  a kindergarten  scliool  in 
Weststrasse,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies’ 
Association  for  Pamily  Education.  Therewere  seventy 
children  present.  A couple  of  other  schools  which 
the  association  maintains  have  over  100  children  each 
in  daily  attendance.  Altogether  in  Lei])zig  600-700 
children  receive  instruction  in  kindergarten,  but  all 
in  private  establishments.  The  municipality  sub- 
scribes £60  to  the  funds  of  this  associatpn,  the 
expenses  of  which  amount  to  about  £300  a year.  The 
school,  like  all  private  schools,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government  school  inspector.  No  reading  or 
"writing  is  taught,  but  children  liave  conversation  and 
object  lessons,  a little  counting  and  drawing,  singing, 
drill,  and  kindergarten  occu[iations.  All  this  must  be 
dropped  when  they  reach  six  years  of  age,  and  have  to 
go  to  the  ordinary  primary  school  in  which  kinder- 
garten finds  no  place. 

24th  Sept. — 1 visited  Dessau  in  the  Duchy  of 
Anhalt.  The  secretary  of  the  Education  Deiiartment 
told  me  there  was  manual  education  for  boys  in 


the  principal  towns  (Dessau,  Kdthen,  Bernburg, 
and  Zerbst),  but  that  it  foimied  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  school  course.  The  teachers  who  conduct 
the  classes  are  however  allowed  to  count  the  time  so 
employed  as  part  of  their  duty  hours,  but  then  of 
course  they  do  not  receive  extra  pay  for  giving 
manual  instruction.  'J'lie  classes  are  taught  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  2-4  and  4-6  o’clock. 
The  children  pay  a fee  of  6s.  a year,  which  covers  the 
cost  of  materials.  The  number  of  bovs  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  workshop  is  forty-seven — a small  number 
for  a town  of  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The 
branches  taught  are  pasteboard  work,  woodchipping, 
and  bench  work.  'Tlie  public  revenue  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  profits  of  salt  mines.  Five-sixths  of 
the  expenses  of  education  in  the  duchy  are  paid  out 
of  general  public  funds ; the  other  one-sixth  comes 
from  local  sources. 

In  Bernburg  fifty-two  boys  attend  manual  training 
classes,  and  a smaller  number  from  the  higher  school 
in  Zei’bst. 

Kdthen,  a.  rapidly  growing  town  with  sugar 
factories,  in  the  middle  of  the  beet  country,  has  a 
training  college  for  male  teachers.  The  course 
extends  over  six  years,  as  in  Saxony.  All  the 
students  (180)  are  interns.  The  lower  divisions 
(VI.,  V,,  and  IV.  classes)  learn  pasteboard  work  one 
hour  a week ; the  third  class  does  bench  work,  and 
the  second  class  wire  and  glass  work  suitable  for 
school  purposes  (pliysical  apparatus),  but  these  classes 
also  have  only  one  hour  a week  for  this  instruction. 
Both  Dr.  Papst  and  Herr  Montag,  who  conduct  the 
classes,  complain  that  the  time  is  too  short  to  be  of 
much  advantage,  but  the  students’  hours  (as  high  as 
forty-five  in  the  week)  required  for  other  subjects  are 
too  many  to  admit  of  more  for  manual  training. 
Herr  Montag  was  trained  at  the  Leipzig  College 
under  Dr.  Gdtze.  Dr.  Papst  has  made  wire  and 
glass  worje  a speciality.  Some  of  the  glass  and  paste- 
board things  made  by  the  students  were  remarkably 
good,  and  would  prove  very  useful  in  giving  lessons 
in  physical  science. 

The  pupils  of  eleven  years  and  upwards  ia  the 
practising  school  attached  to  the  training  college  alsn 
learn  pasteboard  work  but  for  an  insufficient  time. 
The  conductors  of  these  classes  hope  greater  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  matter  of  manual  training  in  the 
near  future  as  Herr  Riimelin,  the  education  minister, 
is  a strong  supporter  of  the  movement  and  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  “German  Association  for 
Manual  Training.”  All  apparatus  and  materials 
requii-ed  here  are  supplied  by  the  State.  The  cost  of 
fitting  up  the  pasteboard  and  benchshops  was  about 
£75.  (The  “middle”  school  in  Kdthen  has  also  a 
class  for  manual  work.)  The  first  class  of  students  in 
training  v'ere  having  an  astronomical  lesson  the  day  I 
visited,  By  observations  taken  at  frequent  intervals 
for  some  hours  before  and  after  twelve  o’clock 
the  students  were  determining  the  exact  meridianal 
north  and  south  line,  and  were  noting  at  similar 
intervals  changes  in  the  sun-spots  with  a telescope. 

25th  Sept.,  Gera. — I visited  a girls’  scliool  iu  Gera, 
and  was  shown  the  drawing  classes  and  their  drawings 
by  HeiT  Kalb,  who  teaches  them.  Nearly  all  the 
dra-sing  is  done  from  the  flat  from  patterns  dr.'iwn 
on  the  blackboard  by  Herr  Kalb.  Tlie  freehand 
patterns  for  the  senior  classes  are  not  very  elaborate, 
but  require  2-4  hours  to  comjilete,  from  which  I 
gather  tliat  the  girls  do  not  work  very  fast.  They 
have  done  about  a dozen  patterns  since  Easter,  and 
get  two  hours  for  drawing  every  week.  The  senior 
first  class  girls  do  model  drawing  and  pattern  drawing 
suitable  for  woven  stuffs,  wliich  are  extensively  made 
here.  Rule  and  compasses  are  allowed  to  be  used  in 
this  advanced  drawing ; and  the  instruction  in  this 
highest  class  becomes  more  and  more  individual. 
Some  of  his  pujuls  who  drew  well  got  employment 
(he  said  good  employment)  in  weaving  and  colour- 
printing  factories  as  designers ; on  inquiry  it  tunied 
out  that  the  good  employment  produced  a weekly 
2 A 
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income  of  only  seven  or  eight  shillings  at  least  at  first, 
though  if  work  was  good  and  successful  payment  would 
improve.  The  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Reuss  (younger  line)  is  very  prosperous  with 
a variety  of  factories,  and  lias  doubled  in  population 
during  the  pa:t  twenty-five  years.  It  has  now  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  primary  schools 
it  has  several  higher  class  schools,  a teachers’  training 
college,  a continuation  school  in  which  modem 
languages  are  taught,  and  a much  frequented  commer- 
cial school  in  which  young  men,  some  even  from 
England,  are  trained  for  business.  There  is  only  one 
female  certificated  teacher  employed  in  all  the  Gera 
primary  schools ; the  others,  130  in  number,  are  men. 
Work-mistresses  are  also  employed,  but  hitherto  they 
have  not  been  properly  tested  as  to  fitness,  and  are 
liable  to  dismissal  at  any  time.  In  futui-e  they  are  to 
be  examined  and  to  receive  permanent  appointments. 
There  is  no  manual  training  for  boys  in  any  of  the 
primary,  middle,  or  higher  schools ; but  in  a special 
school  for  children  of  weak  intellect  kindergarten 
occupations  are  taken  up  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
course. 

So  many  of  the  poor  jiarents  are  employed  in  factories 
that  a “ Horte  ” has  been  established  l)ere,  in  which 
about  eighty  boys  are  sheltered,  atid  taken  care  of 
from  the  time  the  schools  close  until  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  Coffee  is  provided  for  them.  They  pay  a 
fee  of  fid.  a month.  The  rest  of  the  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  society  which  established  the  Horte 
supplemented  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  ^25  a 
year  from  the  town  or  state.  All  the  boys  receive 
maniial  training.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  lowest  is  engaged  at  paper  work,  and  make  also 
little  articles  out  of  the  smaller  branches  of  ti-ees  and 
willow  rods.  The  paper  things  they  make  are  readily 
sold,  especially  at  Christmas  time  for  decorating 
Chiistmas  trees — a universal  German  institution.  The 
middle  class  is  employed  at  pasteboard,' or  card- 
board work.  As  much  of  it  as  possible  of  a useful 
character,  such  as  portfolios,  inkstands,  letter  boxes, 
ibc.,  which  are  also  sold,  or  supplied  for  use  in  schools 
and  public  offices  feveii  the  Diet  of  the  principality 
gets  them).  Many  of  them  are  also  ordered  by 
merchants  and  shopkee])er.s  beforehand,  but  the 
teacher  (Herr  Kalb)  i^duses  to  allow  the  boys  to  be 
employed  for  a great  length  of  time  making  any  one 
article  for  sale  as  if  they  were  young  factory  hands, 
as  he  wishes  to  make  the  course  of  instniction 
educational.  The  upper  class  does  carjjentry  work, 
and  in  it  also  an  endeavour  is  made  to  produce  useful 
articles,  but  at  the  same  time  furnishing  good  hand 
and  eye  training.  The  greater  part  of  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  tile  workshops  which  amounted  to  £.15  was 
borne  by  the  town.  Seven  teachers,  including 
Herr  Kalb  who  superintends,  are  more  or  less  em- 
ployed here.  Herr  Kalb  attaches  great  importance 
to  manual  training,  and  the  means  it  provides  of 
showing  things  in  the  concrete  (Anschauung)  to  the 
children.  He  says  the  directors  of  the  higher  schools 
and  rather  more  than  half  the  ordinary  primary 
teaehera  are  against  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing into  the  school  course.  People  look  for  an 
immediate  return  from  this  training  in  the  shape  of 
£ s.  d.,  which  of  course  cannot  be  expected  from  it. 

Here  young  children  of  six  years  are  allowed  to  go 
to  the  high  school.  The  teachers  and  the  “ Diet  ” 
are  trying  to  hinder  this,  but  so  far  the  Prince  has 
refused  to  sanction  the  prohibition. 

To  illustrate  the  different  position  the  teacliers 
occupy  in  Germany,  I may  mention  that  Herr  Kalb 
is  a member  of  the  town  councD,  and  of  the  Diet  of 
the  principality  ; and  I believe  at  least  one  teacher  is 
a me.Diber  of  the  German  Parliament.  Substitutes 
ai-e  paid  for  such  teachers  when  they  have  to  be 
absent  from  their  schools  on  this  public  duty. 

27th  Sept. — I ■visited  the  Delitzsch  Training  Col- 
lege, almost,  if  not  the  only  one  in  Prussia  in  which 
manual  work  is  taught  iuside  the  institution  to  tlie 


students.  There  are  130  students  undergoing  a three 
years’  course  of  training,  of  whom  seventy-five  are 
externs.  There  is  also  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  with  a separate  staff  of  teachers  and  in  a 
separate  establishment,  a preparatory  institution  in 
which  boys  receive  three  years’  s[iecial  instruction 
before  entering  the  training  college.  It  is  only  the 
first  year’s  students  of  the  college  who  are  taught 
manual  work.  They  have  a well  fitted  room,  and 
fairly  lighted,  though  underground.  Ten  students 
learn  bench  work,  and  twenty-two  pasteboard  work 
for  two  houi-s  on  Mondays.  The  lessons  are  very 
popular  with  the  students,  who  sometimes  give  extra 
time  to  the  work,  though  they  have  forty-five  hours 
weekly  lessons  in  other  subjects.  All  have  to  learn 
the  piano  and  the  organ  (individual  instruction),  as 
well  as  the  violin  and  singing  (class  instruction  in 
three  divisions).  The  object  of  the  manual  instruc- 
tion is  to  enable  the  students  to  prepare  apparatus  foe 
object  lessons  (Anschauung),  as  the  school  communes 
are  often  very  stingy  about  supplying  school  requi- 
sites. 

The  house  arrangements  are  not  as  good  as  in  our 
colleges,  especially  the  two  sleeping  rooms  in  which 
the  fifty-five  intern  students  are  somewhat  closely 
huddled  together  without  any  partition  between  the 
beds.  They  have  separate  study  rooms  in  which  eight 
or  ten  work  together.  The  staff  consists  of  a director, 
three  intern  and  seven  extern  teachers.  Some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  colleges  are  appointed  not  long  after 
their  own  training,  andbefore  they  have  gained  much 
experience  in  school  work.  They  are  not  specialists, 
as  most  of  our  college  professors  are.  Herr  Etzolcl, 
for  instance,  tliat  conducts  the  manual  training  class 
(he  was  trained  in  Leipzig  last  year),  teaches  also 
German,  singing,  violin,  gymnastics,  geometry,  French, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.;  and  so  vvith  the  other 
teachers. 

Intern  students  pay  £8  a year  for  board ; the 
meals  are — coffee  and  roll  in  the  morning ; dinner 
shortly  after  noon ; a roll  later  on,  and  then  supper. 
There  is  a fair  supply  of  books  and  apparatus,  butnot 
equal  to  the  older  Saxon  colleges,  such  as  Grimma,  and 
very  far  below  the  newer  Saxon  colleges.  Delitzsch 
college  was  built  in  1884.  There  is  a small  garden 
and  plot,  but  the  plants  grown  are  l ather  for  botany 
than  agriculture.  There  is  no  agricultural  instructor. 
The  present  Prussian  training  college  regulations 
date  from  1872  . changes  are  expected  before  long. 
Students  in  their  first  year  do  not  visit  the  practising 
schools;  in  their  second  year  they  visit  the  schools 
and  assist  at  criticism  lessons  ; in  theii-  third  year  they 
practice  about  six  hours  a week  for  four  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  also  have  a criticism  lesson  once  a week. 
Every  student  must  have  taught  lessons  in  religion, 
German,  and  arithmetic ; also  in  other  subjects  as  far 
as  time  will  permit — all  subjects  being  taken  up,  but 
not  necessarily  by  each  student. 

There  are  two  practising  schools,  both  under  the 
same  I'oof  as  the  college,  The  first  consists  of  five 
classes  for  the  usual  eight  years’  coui'se,  the  second 
was  a representation  of  a one-class  soliool  under  a single 
teacher.  I'liis  school  had  an  attendance  of  40  to  45 
children.  The  director  said  it  was  necessary  to  have 
this  small  school,  as  a large  proportion  of  teachers  had 
to  teach  such  schools,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  partially  in  Hanover  and  Westphalia. 
The  pupils  for  the  practising  schools  are  secured  in  this 
manner.  Before  Easter  an  advertisement  is  ])ut  in 
the  local  paper  that  so  many  children  are  required. 
The  parents  come  and  apply  for  the  admission  of  their 
children,  ahvays  at  least  twice  as  manya,s  are  wanted. 
Those  admitted  to  the  small  school  are  generally  the 
poorest,  and  in  return  receive  books  and  other  requi- 
sites gratis.  Of  course  these  do  not  carry  the  course 
of  instruction  so  far  as  the  children  in  the  other 
school,  which  is  quite  equal  to  any  ordinary  primary 
school.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted.  There 
was  very  little  apparatus  in  the  schoolrooms. 

In  the  small  school  the  juipils  of  senior  division 
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lelp  the  lower  classes.  This  was  the  only  case  Each  teaclier  gets  .£7  10s.  a year  for  a weekly 
resemhliiBg  our  monitorial  system  I saw.  The  teacher,  lesson  of  two  hours ; and  fifteen  such  lessons  are  given 

to  whom  made  a remark  on  the  matter,  said  it  could  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  Of  the  boys 

not  he  avoided  in  a one-teacher  school.  that  attend  the  chisses,  nearly  seventy-five  percent. 

28th  Sept.,  Weimar. — The  teachers  of  the  Grand  belong  to  the  primary  schools.  The  teacher  has  devLsed 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Weinmr  happened  to  be  holding  their  a very  elegant  arrangement  of  benches  in  the  car- 
annual  meeting  this  day,  and  permitted  me  to  be  pre-  penter’s  shop,  which  saves  much  room  and  adds  greatly 
sent.  Professor  Dr.  Rein  read  an  important  paper  on  to  their  stability.  Instead  of  having  twenty-four 

the  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  training  separate  benches,  he  has  had  four  sets  of  six  benches 

primary  teachers.  He  condemned  the  notion  that  any  made  all  in  one  piece,  and  most  securely  fastened  to 

drill-sergeant  would  do  for  a teacher,  but  also  the  the  floor  by  a very  ingenious  device.  These  classes 

notion  that  every  primary  teacher  should  have  a are  quite  separate  from  the  ordinary  school  course, 

university  training.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  pre-  'I’he  neat  arrangements  made  here  and  elsewhere 

.sent  Prussian  system  of  students  spending  threeyears  for  the  putting  away  of  the  tools  show  how  much  care 

in  a special  |ji-eparatory  institution  before  en-  and  thought  is  given  to  their  work  by  the  conductors 
tering  tlie  training  college ; nor  yet  of  the  Saxon  of  their  classes. 

system,  in  which  the  students  spend  six  Herr  Baumann  told  me  there  was  a local  inspector 
years  in  the  training  college  itself.  He  would  have  hero  as  well  as  a Government  district  inspector ; 
the  students  after  leaving  the  primary  school  spend  and  as  the  former  was  a “schoolman,”  a specialist, 
their  time  until  completion  of  their  seventeenth  year  the  district  inspector  leaves  to  him  the  examination 
in  a “higher’  school,  where  they  would  be  taught  of  pupils  for  promotion. 

along  with  youths  whose  sphere  of  life  will  be  among  Model  drawing  is  taught  here  in  the  highest  class 
the  better  educated  classes  of  the  community,  whereby  on  the  Hamburg  (Stuhlmann)  system;  but  it  has 
the  teiicher’s  qualifications,  too,  would  become  much  proved  too  difficult  and  is  to  be  given  up. 
better  known  and  more  fully  realised  by  the  public  There  is  a so-called  trade  school  in  Hildesheim, 

at  large.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  have  at  whichis  really  a continuation  school.  Connected  with 

least  ojie  language  in  addition  to  German,  not  Latin,  some  chemical  works  is  a large  technical  school.  Such 

as  he  used  to  think  ; not  French,  as  many  still  desire,  schools  are  very  general.  In  a Hanoverian  paper  of 

and  as  might  be  allowed  optionally  on  the  western  this  day  I saw  advertisements  of  many  classes  to  be 

border  of  the  Empire  ; but  English,  if  for  no  other  begun  next  month — classes  for  malting  and  pressed 

reason  than  for  the  immense  superiority  of  its  lirera-  yeast,  for  engine  firemen,  for  engine  drivers,  <tc.,  &c. 

ture.  ^ More  time  he  held  should  be  given  to  actual  1st  October,  Osnabriick — I called  on  Dr.  Diercke 
reaching  during  last  two  years  of  training.  At  present  at  the  Teachers’  Training  College  in  Osnabriick. 

in  Prussia  only  six  houis  a week  was  allowed  for  The  college  is  not  a very  good  house.  Ninety-five 

teacliiiig  in  the  fin.al  year;  in  Saxony  only  twelve  students  are  in  training,  about  half  of  them  being 

horn's.  Some  one  asked,  in  tlie  discussion  thatfol-.  resident.  The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in 
lowed,  how  time  was  to  be  got  for  this  and  for  extra  other  Prussian  colleges,  except  that  only  five  hours  a 
subjects,  such  as  manual  tiaining  (a  reference  that  week  are  given  to  music,  and  that  each  student  spends 
was  not  favourably  received  by  the  meeting).  Pro-  two  hours  evei'y  week  in  the  manual  training  school, 
fessor  Dr.  Rein  replied  at  once — take  some  of  it  at  The  association  for  promoting  this  latter  has  an  excel- 
least  from  the  six  hours  a week  given  to  music:  a lent  house  given  them  by  a merchant  in  the  town, 
remark  which  was  greeted  with  general  approval.  The  State  gives  £50  a year,  the  province  (Hanover), 

The  rest  of  the  day’s  proceedings  was  of  a more  £35,  and  the  town  £30,  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
private  character,  and  T therefore  withdrew.  workshop.  The  students  of  the  training  college  jjav 

29th  Sept. — Herr  John  (Weimar)  had  an  exhibi-  each  5s.  a year;  all  other  pupils  are  free.  Instruc- 
tion of  the  work  done 'by  his  manual  training  classes,  tion  is  given  only  in  the  winter  six  months.  The 

There  are  about  2,500  boys  in  the  Weimar  schools,  of  course  is  a modification  of  tJie  Swedish  Sloyd,  com- 
whom  eighty  or  ninety  come  to  these  classes.  All  bined  with  a certain  amount  of  wood-curving.  There 
are  taught  free.  They  learn  pasteboard  work,  wood-  is  a regular  series  of  articles  to  be  made,  divided  into 
chipping  and  bench-work  combined,  and  metal-work,  groups  of  three  to  five  models,  of  which  each  pupil 
They  may  begin  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  but  must  make  at  least  one.  Instruction  is  given,  not  by 
with  metal-work  not  before  ten.  There  are  five  ordinary  school  teachers  as  elsewhere,  but  by  five 
couises,  of  two  hours  each,  taught  by  two  teachers  on  tradesmen  (carpenters),  ■which  is  a cheaper  arrange- 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  The  classes  ment^  as  each  is  paid  only  about  Is.  a lesson.  TTe 

ai'e  taught  in  special  rooms,  and  foi'm  no  part  of  any  lessons  last  two  hours  each.  The  longest  ap- 

primaay  school.  The  pupils’  work  is  sold  at  the  end  pointed  teacher  exercises  a general  superintendence 
of  the  year  at  cost  price  of  material — the  boys  having  over  the  school  and  keeps  the  books.  It  is  his 
a right  of  pre-emption.  All  expenses  connected  with  duty  to  note  what  articles  each  boy  makes,  and  to 
tbe  classes  are  borne  by  the  town,  the  Burgomaster  of  see  that  he  does  one  from  each  group;  to  keep  a 
which  is  a strong  supporter  of  manual  training.  The  record  of  what  Las  to  be  paid  for  each  article  at  cost 
fittings  for  the  metal  class  sort  .about  £40;  they  price  of  material,  and  a record  of  the  amount  each  boy 
Memed  very  complete  for  the  sort  of  work  done.  The  pays.  Nothing  has  to  be  paid  unless  the  boy  wishes 
boys  are  expected  to  make  their  own  designs.  The  to  take  away  what  he  has  made,  as  most  of  them  do. 
drawings  on  view  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  of  These  fees  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  materials ; and 
the  town  were  very  good.  the  other  sums  mentioned  above,  together  with  the 

subscriptions  of  the  members  of  the  association,  are 
30th  Sept.,  Hildesheim. — HeiT  Baumann,  the  con-  sufficient  to  defray  all  current  expenses,  including 
ductor  of  the  manual  training  classes,  showed  me  the  additions  to  fittings,  tools,  &c.  The  boys  are  most 
woibshops  and  fittings,  and  gave  me  the  following  regular  in  attendance,  and  the  classes  are  extremely 
lutomation  about  the  arrangements  here popular,  There  are  thirty-seven  benches.  About 
' ^*’^®nding  schools  500  pupils,  including  the  95  students  in  training, 

in  Hildesheim.  ■ "rhey  have  to  pay  a fee  of  2s.  a attend  the  classes  every  year.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
quarter  (6d  of  this  for  materials)  ; the  i-est  of  the  the  most  flourishing  woodwork  schools  in  Germany, 
expenses  is  borne  by  the  town.  The  fees  produce  The  instruction  forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
about  £70;  the  town’s  contribution  is  about  £120.  courseofthe  children. 

Preparatorj  work  is  taken  up  by  boys  of  eight  or  nine 

years ; pasteboard  work,  wood-chipping  and  bench-  2nd  October,  Munster.— The  MUnster  schools  differ 
work  by  those  who  are  somewhat  older.  From  four  from  those  I have  seen  in  other  large  German  towns 
to  SIX  teachers  are  employed  according  to  the  number  in  being  much  smaller,  and  having  only  two  or  three- 
01  pupils,  which  is  generally  about  two  hundred,  teachers  each.  There  are  only  two  schools  in 
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M‘iustsr  Iiaving  as  many  as  six  teachers,  and  these 
are  both  new  schools  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  town. 
The  smaller  ones  are  survivals  of  the  old  parish 
schools,  and  still  hear  the  parish  names.  They  are 
all  divided  into  boys’  and  girls’  schools ; the  boys  are 
taught  by  masters,  the  girls  by  mistresses. 

In  St.  jlilgidii  there  are  three  masters.  The  lowest 
division  contains  boys  in  first  and  second  years  of 
school  attendance  (six-eight  year's  of  age)  ; the 
middle  division  those  of  third  and  fourth  years 
— about  eighty  in  eadi  division.  The  highest 
division  had  twenty-two  boys  of  fifth  year, 
forming  the  second  class,  and  twenty-seven  boys 
in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years,  forming  the  first 
class.  So  each  master  in  the  lower  divisions  had  to 
teach  eighty  boys  in  two  classes ; and  the  head  master 
had  about  sixty  boys  that  were  really  in  four  different 
stages,  but  taught  in  two  classes.  The  falling  oS  of 
boys  in  the  senior  classes  is  due  to  their  leaving  for 
higher  schools.  There  are  two  periods  at  which  they 
commonly  leave — Easter  and  Michaelmas — and  they 
are  not  necessarily  examined  before  leaving. 

I heard  the  boys  of  the  senior  classes  at  their 
lessons.  Tlie  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  were  at 
decimals,  partly  mental,  partly  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  boys.  The  work  was  not  particularly  good,  and 
at  least  one  error  was  passed  over  uncorructed.  Tlie 
teacher  set  them  to  do  the  same  sum  (addition)  by 
vulgar  fractions ; one  little  fellow  in  .seventh  school 
year  could  not  do  it.  The  teacher  said  they  forgot 
vulgar  fractions  very  quickly  when  they  liad  been  at 
decimals  for  a while. 

The  other  class  read  very  fairly,  but  only  a short 
sentence  each  and  needlessly  loud.  These  seniors  have 
only  one  reading  book  (570  pages)  for  their  four  years 
at  school,  and  even  so  do  not  read  through  all  the 
lessons.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  lessons  on  book- 
keeping (simple  accounts)  and  specimens  of  letters. 
Spelling  in  Oerman  being  practically  phonetic,  the 
quantity  read  is  of  less  consequence  than  in  English 
schools.  Explanation  of  tlie  lesson  was  good  ; ques- 
tioning on  tile  meajiing  of  single  words  was  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  bringing  out  the  drift  of  each  sentence, 
and  of  ihe  whole  lesson.  A summary  of  each  para- 
graph in  a word  or  two  was  written  on  the  black- 
board and  used  for  repetition. 

A lesson  in  geography  followed.  Teaching  began 
with  a few  repetition  questions  on  the  two  hemi- 
spheres and  five  continents,  then  went  off  to  the  stars, 
latitude  and  longitude,  climate,  &c.,  returning  then 
for  a more  minute  lesson  on  Westphalia  and  Prussia. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  head  teacher 
has  to  draw  up  a synopsis  of  weekly  lessons  to  be 
taughtfor  the  nexttwelve  months,  which  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by  the  district  inspector. 
This  lias  to  be  followed  pretty  closely,  but  a reading 
lesson  or  a composition  may  be  altered  occasionally  if 
thought  advisable.  A daily  record  of  the  particidar 
lesson  taught  in  eaqh  subject  and  class  has  to  be  kept 
by  each  teacher. 

Drawing  is  only  freehand  and  drawing  to  scale  with 
ruler.  The  junior  classes  use  paper  with  squares, 
the  seniors  unruled  drawing  paper.  The  teacher 
hangs  up  the  pattern  before  the  class  and  develops  it 
himself  on  the  blackboard,  drawing  just  as 
much  at  a time  as  the  class  is  to  do  at  each 
stage.  The  work  done  by  the  pupils  was 
fair.  In  judging  this  matter  and  comparing  the 
work  with  that  done  in  Irish  schools  one  must  re- 
member that  abroad  all  elder  children  in  every  school 
must  be  taught ; hero  it  is  taught  in  only  one-sixth 
of  the  schools,  and  in  these  even  the  teacher  may 
select  the  jmpils  to  be  presented  for  examination. 

There  was  a moderate  amount  of  apparatus  in  this 
school  for  science  teaching. 

The  weekly  hours  for  the  senior  classes  are  twenty- 
nine.  The  head  master  teaches  twenty-four  hours  a 
week,  the  assistants  twenty-six. 

There  were  two  local  maps,  like  the  Irish  inch-maps. 


in  the  room  for  the  middle  division,  not  coloured  ■ 
also  several  coloured  maps  and  an  arithmeticon. 

These  parish  .schoolhouses  are  too  small  to  allow  of 
better  arrangements  ; they  have  only  small  yards  for 
playgrounds,  and  have  no  gymnasiums. 

I paid  a short  visit  to  a kindergarten — a “jdav 
scliool,”  as  it  is  called  here — kept  by  nuns.  The 
children  sing  songs,  are  allowed  to  scribble  on  slates 
have  little  games,  and  get  conversation  and  object 
lessons.  Slore  come  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and 
all  of  course  are  under  school  age.  These  nuns  liad 
about  200  childi'en,  and  they  told  me  there  were 
eight  or  nine  such  institutions  in  MUnster,  which  has 
a lai'ge  number  of  I'eligious  communities.  Half  the 
children  in  this  school  paid  nothing ; the  other  half, 
kept  in  a separate  house,  pay  from  “dd.  to  Is.  6cf.  a 
month. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  the  St,  Liidgevi  schools. 
The  second  year  pupils  were  knitting  not  in  the 
usual  German  manner,  but  more  in  the  English  way, 
and  not  all  of  them  the  same  j class  teaching  did  not 
seem  here  to  have  produced  a uniform  sy.steiii.  The 
younger  first  year  children  were  at  writing,  in  which 
they  showed  good  progress. 

In  the  boys’  school  the  liead  teacher  had  thirty-two 
boys  in  fifth  year  writing  composition ; and  forty  boys 
in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  at  reading  and 
explanation.  The  lesson  was  only  thirteen  lines  long; 
it  was  read  several  times,  and  the  subject  matter  and 
explanation  were  very  fully  gone  into.  At  the  next 
change  all  the  boys  of  this  division  went  to  history, 
The  matter  of  the  lesson  was  very  fair,  well  connected 
with  the  town  and  -with  the  geogi-aphy  of  the  locality 
wherever  jiossible. 

In  the  St.  iEgidii  girls’  school  the  senior  disfision 
was  at  needlework ; the  specimens  were  well  done, 
especially  the  patching,  for  which  print  is  always  used 
so  as  to  teach  and  oblige  the  girls  to  n.atch  the 
pattern.  The  programme  of  needlework  in  the 
Munster  schools  is  as  follows  for  each  year  of  a girl’s 
school  time : — 

Fir.st  year. — None. 

Second  year. — Knitting. 

Third  year. — A sampler  on  canvas. 

Fourth  year. — A sewing-square  to  show  first 
running,  back  stitch,  feather  stitch,  &c.,  on  a 
single  fold  of  cloth  ; then  hem,  top-seam,  run- 
ning, backstitch,  itc.,  on  double  or  treble  fold; 
button  holes,  loops  and  eyes,  sewing  on  strings, 
buttons,  ifcc. 

Filth  year. — Darning  stocking  web. 

Sixth  year. — A girl’s  chemise  ; not  only  sewing, 
but  cutting  it  out  as  well ; lieve  done  at  fii-st 
in  paper  befoi'e  cutting  the  cloth. 

Seventh  and  eighth  years. — A woman’s  chemise ; 
]jatching,  fine  drawing  and  darning  cloth. 

Drawing  begins  in  the  Munster  schools  in  the  thii'd 
school  year ; for  two  years  chequered  paper  is  allowed, 
and  ruling  in  some  cases.  Then  in  the  senior  division 
ordinary  drawing  paper  is  used.  The  square,  triangle, 
oblong,  pentagon,  hexagon,  circle,  and  ellipse  are 
drawn,  and  patterns  with  curves  developed  from 
them.  In  the  St.  .^Egidii  girls’  school,  the  te^iicher 
merely  hangs  a large  pattern  before  the  class,  exphiins 
to  the  children  how  it  is  to  be  drawn,  and  then  lets 
them  work  away.  The  drawing  in  tliis  case  was  uo 
better  than  may  be  found  in  second  stage  of  fifth 
class  in  a fair  Irish  school. 

There  is  a manual  training  class  in  Monster,  but 
open  only  in  the  six  winter  months,  and  the  session 
was  not  to  begin  for  another  ten  days.  Herr  Landes- 
rath  Schmeddiug,  who  is  one  of  the  committee,  and 
treasurer  of  the  German  Association  for  Boys’  Manual 
Training,  gave  me  tlie  following  particulars  about 
this  class.  It  was  started  by  him  eight  years  ago. 
From  the  town,  tlie  pi-ovince,  and  the  Government, 
he  got  the  necessaiy  funds  (£50),  and  the  State  paid 
also  the  expenses  of  three  teachers  in  the  Leipzig 
Training  College.  A very  little  pasteboard  work  is 
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done  by  the  younger  children,  but  most  of  the  boys 
do  wood-chii)f)iiig.  Three  teachers  are  em^doyed  from 
4 to  6 o’clock  on  Tuesday  and  Thui-sday  afternoons, 
(these  are  the  Miinster  half-days).  They  are  paid  3s. 
a lesson.  The  boys  are  divided  into  three  classes  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  They  pay  7.s.  6cf.  or  8s.  a session, 
which  about  covers  the  expenses  of  teacher.s  and 
n)aterials.  These  fees  are  unusually  high. 

The  classes  are  held  in  a house  belonging  to  the 
municipality.  HeiT  Schmedding  says  much  good 
work  is  done  by  the  boys,  both  from  tlie  higher  and 
primary  schools.  They  attend  on  different  aiter- 
noons.  To  show  the  usefulness  of  the  class,  he  said 
his  own  son,  who  could  not  even  drive  a nail,  and  was 
.always  poring  over  hooks,  now  can  and  does  make 
himself  handy  about  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  continues  to  like  his  books.  Another  boy,  who 
would  have  gone  into  an  office  as  a poorly  paid  clerk, 
developed  such  skill  that  he  has  become  an  apprentice, 
and  is  sure  to  turn  out  a veiy  superior  cabinetmaker. 

Herr  Schmedding  intends  a.sking  the  Government 
and  town  authoritie.s,  with  both  of  which  he  is  con- 
nected, for  funds  to  start  a carpentry  class. 

The  following  paragraphs,  which  are  extracted  from 
German  school  newspapers  received  since  my  return 
home,  may  be  thought  of  interest : — 

1.  The  Imperial  Court  of  Law  has  given  a note- 
worthy decision.  A teacher  ordered  a boy  in  a 
continuation  school  during  the  hours  of  instruction 
to  leave  bis  seat.  The  boy  opposed  himself  to  this 
order  of  the  teacher.  Tlie  hitter  complained  to  the 
magistrate,  and  the  lad  was  condemned  to  fourteen 
days’  imprisonment.  On  appeal  the  Imperial  Court 
decided  as  follows  : — The  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  continuation  school  is  to  be  considered  as  a State 
official,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  public  authoiity.  In  accovdauce  with 
this  v'iew,  opposition  to  the  teacher’s  authority  when 
ill  the  performance  of  his  duties  is  to  be  punished  as 
opposition  to  public  authority.  In  the  case  before  the 
court  the  pupil’s  appeal  must  therefore  be  dismissed 
and  the  magistrate’s  sentence  of  imprisonment  con- 
lirined. 

3.  The  i-eport  on  the  public  accounts  shows  that  the 
Prussian  Education  Department  spent  .£1,284  in 
1896-7,  in  support  of  manual  training.  The  hugest 
amount  (£210)  granted  to  any  one  place  was  to 
Breslau  division  of  Silesia  (in  which  Neurode  is 
situated). 

.3.  After  debate  at  the  Leipzig  Teachers’  Union 
(which  numbers  considerably  over  1,000  teachers),  it 
was  resolved,  contrary  to  a few  dissentient  voices,  that 
it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  manual  training  there 
ai'e  educative  forces.  But  the  introduction  of  boys’ 
manual  work  into  the  primaiy  schools  is  not  to  be 
recommended  both  for  pedagogic  and  financial  reasons. 
The  chief  pedagogic  reasons  against  it  are  that  such 
manual  work  turns  away  attention  from  the  real  work 
of  the  school,  that  the  school,  which  should  be  a place 
of  education,  is  turned  into  an  institution  for  a specific 
calling,  and  that  the  organization  of  the  public  school 
is  disturbed  by  it.  Since  manual  training  corresponds 
to  no  general  need  its  promotion  must  be  left  to 
private  agency,  which  should  be  amply  supported  by 
public  funds. 

4.  Most  of  the  school  workshops  in  Austri.4  are 
maintained  by  communes  audsocieties.  The  ministry 
gives  the  greatest  attention  to  manual  training,  and 
supports  its  diffusion  by  considerable  grants  for 
teachers’  courses.  Several  of  the  provincial  diets 
give  similar  support.  Vacation  courses  are  held  to 
supply  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  In  several 
Teacliers’  Training  Colleges  (in  Troppau,  Czernowitz, 
Trautenau,  Freiberg,  and  Biehtz)  the  students  prac- 
tise it  as  a voluntary  subject.  About  1,200  teachers 
have  already  qualified,  of  whom  over  250  are  in 
Vienna.  The  number  of  pupils  taught  exceeds  3,000, 
no  doubt  a small  proportion  out  of  the  3,500,000 
children  of  school  age.  In  most  institutions  the 


pupils  pay  no  school  fees,  only  in  a few  cases  are  afpendix  b. 

lees  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  materials.  Instruc-  — 

tion  is  given  in  pasteboard  work,  wood-chipping,  and  Mr-  Purser's 

bench  work  ; in  odd  workshops  turning,  metal,  work  ‘ 

and  modelling  are  practised.  The  instruction  is 

generally  given  by  certificated  teachers  who  have 

qualified  in  the  sub,ect ; in  a few  places  tradesmen 

are  employed  as  teachers.  Out  of  a total  of  374 

Austrian  institutions  for  boys’  manual  training,  130 

are  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  forty  (including  twenty- 

five  in  Vienna)  in  Lower,  thirteen  in  Upper  Austria, 

and  twenty-seven  in  Bukowina.  There  is  none  in  the 

Tyrol. 

4th-7th  October.  Holland. 

The  only  ordinary  schools  I visited  were  in  The 
Hague.  In  Holland  there  is  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance. Pupils  ai-e  enrolled  from  the  time  they  are 
five  years  of  age,  but  they  are  not  admitted  until 
they  are  six  years  or  over,  as  the  schools  are  too  few 
for  the  children.  They  generally  remain  tmtil  they 
are.  twelve  orthirteen  years  of  age,  and  attend  regu- 
larly. Teachers  have  to  keep  careful  accounts  of 
attendance.  The  houses  are  smaller  than  those  in 
Germany,  but  are  suitable,  well-furnished,  and  pro- 
vided with  adequate  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  'The 
newer  buildings  have  gymnasiums  and  small  garden 
]jlots  round  the  houses  or  playgrounds.  In  the  forty- 
five  public  primary  schools  of  The  Hague,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  pay  no  school  fees ; the  others 
pay  about  Is.  a mouth.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  in  each  school  exceeds  300. 

There  is  no  general  programme  for  the  country  or 
town.  The  director  {i.e.  head  master)  and  his  staff 
makes  out  a course  of  instruction  which  is  submitted 
to  the  Government  Inspector  for  approval. 

The  teachers  are  paid  from  about  £40  to  .£120  a 
year;  the  bead  masters  as  high  as  £160,  with  free 
house.  About  one-fourth  or  one-third  af  the  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  State,  which  also  pays  the  pensions  at 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  A small  deduction  of  2 per  cent, 
from  the  salaries  is  made  for  this.  The  rest  of  the 
salaries  is  paid  by  tlie  town  and  other  communes. 

The  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  staff  of  monitors 
(salaries  range  from  £3  to  £8  10s.),  of  whom  the 
schools  in  The  Hague  have  about  five  each  on  an 
averase.  There  are  also  Ti-aining  Colleges  for 
teachers.  Teachers  have  to  pass  an  examinati'--n  in 
ordinary  subjects  to  become  assistants,  and  a further 
examination  to.  become  head-teachers.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  men,  and  most  of  the  schools  are  mixed — 
hoys  and  girls.  Many  of  the  assistants  hold  head- 
teacher’s certificate.  ’They  are  also  examined  for 
extras,  and  granted  certificates  of  competency  to  teach 
these.  The"  female  teachers  cannot  teach  needlework 
without  a special  cei-tificate  ; but  most  of  the  needle- 
work in  The  Hague  is  taught  by  workmistresses, 
whose  salaries  vary  from  about  £4  to  £10. 

The  junior  classes  I visited  had  some  kindergarten 
clay  modelling.  This  was  clone  without  tools  of  any 
sort.  To  make  a cube  (for  instance)  the  children  took 
a piece  of  clay,  rolled  it  pretty  round  in  their  hands, 
and  then  proceeded  to  hit  it  gently  again  and  again 
on  their  boards,  forming  one  flat  face  after  another 
until  it  was  rough-shaped ; then  they  proceeded  more 
carefully  so  as  to  bring  the  several  sides  to  au 
equality  and  fairly  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  A 
little  pasteboard  work  was  also  done,  but  not  so 
well  or  systematically  as  this  clay  modelling.  The 
(hrectors  said  there  was  no  general  introduction  of 
manual  work  likely  at  present,  as  there  was  no  definite 
public  opinion  as  to  its  value. 

Drawing  is  taught  regularly  to  all  pupils  from  their 
third  school  year  onwards;  two  hours  weekly  are 
given  to  the  subject.  It  is  chiefly  freehand,  taught 
from  patterns  hung  up  before  the  class  ; but  the  pupils 
of  the  highest  class  do  a little  model  drawing,  at  first 
from  wire  models  and  then  from  geometrical  solids. 

The  drawings  shown  to  me  were  fairly  done.  Needle- 
work is  t.aught  somewhat  on  the  German  plan,  but 
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Appeotis  b.  not  so  good  or  so  advanced.  Some  darning  samples, 
__  however,  were  excellent.  Three  hours  a week  are 
Mr.  Purser’s  given  to  needlework  in  The  Hague  schools.  One 

• of  the  directors  told  me  that  the  classes  were  occa- 

sionally taken  out  for  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
in  Germany,  and  once  a year  they  had  an  excursion 
into  tbe  country  as  an  aid  to  the  geography  lessons. 

I visited  a higher  class  school  in  which  the 
fees  are  TIO  or  ^12  a year;  but  it  is  also  a 
public  school  inasmuch  as  the  town  jrays  part 
of  the  expenses.  Here  the  youngest  children  do  a 
little  clay  modelling,  and  some  paper-folding  and 
paper-cutting.  The  “cuttings”  are  afterwards  pasted 
into  books  and  drawn.  Higher  classes  do  more 
advanced  work  of  the  same  kind.  [This  appears  to 
be  the  French  system  of  manual  training  in  schools.] 
Tlie  highest  classes  do  Swedish  Sloyd.  The  juniors 
devote  from  six  to  eight  hours  a week  to  this  Avork, 
the  highest  classes  five  hours.  It  is  the  most 
popular  lesson. 

Inspectors  visit  about  once  in  three  years,  and  on 
that  occasion  spend  a whole  day  in  the  school.  Pro- 
motion of  pupils  is  dependent  chiefly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  class-teacher  after  conference  with 
the  head  master. 

Every  province  in  Holland  has  a trade  school 
(Ainbachtsschool),  to  which  boys  are  admitted  after 
leaving  the  primary  school,  generally  when  about 
tliirteen  years  of  age.  The  course  lasts  three  years 
and  is  really  an  apprenticeship,  but  much  more 
effective  training  than  apjirentices  receive  any  where 
now-a-days,  In  the  Ainbachts  school  in  The  Hague 
drawing  and  book  subjects  are  taught  for  six  hours  a 
week,  and  the  practical  work  has  to  be  done  from 
drawn  models.  The  hours  in  the  school  are  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  two  to  six  every  day.  Excellent 
work  is  done.  Most  of  the  boys  pay  ten  florins 
(16s.  8d)  a year  (a  few  have  free  places) ; each  boy 
costs  about  £8  a year,  that  is  £2,000  for  the  240  boys 
belonging  to  the  school.  This  amount  is  made  up  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  an  association, 
with  grants  from  the  Government,  the  province  and 
the  town.  There  are  altogether  fourteen  such  schools 
in  Holland,  some  larger  and  some  smaller  than  this 
one.  It  has  been  in  existence  many  years.  The 
subjects  taught  include  carpentry,  cabinet  making, 
modelling,  wood-car\dng,  copper  and  tinplate  work, 
iron  work,  painting  and  varnishing,  marble  cutting 
and  polishing,  &c. 

I visited  a cooking  and  housekeeping  school,  which 
is  held  in  a very  fine  house  with  marble  hall  and 
marble  slabs  in  the  kitchen.  It  i.s  attended  by  thirty 
or  more  boarders  who  pay  each  £60  a year  ; by  sixty 
or  seventy  town  girls  who  want  to  earn  their  livinir 
by  becoming  cooks  or  housekeepers,  and  who  pay  a 
moderate  fee.  Instruction  is  also  given  to  100  poor 
children  free.  They  receive  a two-hour  lesson  every 
week,  two  batches  of  girls  being  taught  every  day. 
The  number  in  a class  is  limited  to  eicht  or  ten  girls. 
Tlie  school  was  got  up  by  a joint-stock  company ; it 
receives  no  aid  from  the  Government  or  town.  The 
above  poor  children  cook  only  the  simplest  things 
which  they  eat  after  the  lesson  is  over.  The  other 
girls  learn  not  only  cooking,  but  washing,  ironiug,  &e. 

There  is  no  agriculture  taught  in  primary  schools 
in  Holland.  The  following  is  a brief  sketch  of  tlie 
agricultural  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  great  central  training  establishment  is  at 
Wageningen,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland.  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts  (1)  A prejiaratory,  and  (2)  a 
burger  school,  in  ivhich  the  ordinary  education  of 
the  pupils  (sixteen  years  of  age  at  entrance)  is  con- 
tmued  (most  of  them  pay  about  £3  a year  for  instruc- 
tion,  they  hoard  and  live  in  the  town);  (3)  an  a"ri- 
cultural  school  (eighty  pupils)  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion IS  chiefly  theoretical,  but  to  which  is  attached  a 


small  farm  of  about  fifteen  acres,  fully  equipped  with' 
all  sorts  of  necessary  implements  and  utensils ; (4)  a 
horticultural  school  (twenty  piipilsl  about  ten  acres  in 
extent.  In  this  instruction  is  mainly  practical ; the 

young  men  assist  in  the  work  of  the  place plant 

pot,  prune  the  trees,  itc.,  &c.  It  contains  several 
green  houses. 

Eacli  of  the  eleven  provinces  has  a travelling 
teacher  or  agricultural  inspector,  who  has  been  pre- 
pared in  Wageningen  for  his  position.  He  has  to- 
pass  an  examination  for  it,  which  requires  several 
years’  preparation.  Six  of  them  have  winter  schools 
to  which  boys  of  fifteen  are  admitted  for  a two  years’ 
course — from  October  to  April.  There  is  no  farm 
attached  to  these  winter  schools.  The  hoys  have 
probably  been  at  farm  work  since  they  left  school 
three  years  before.  They  have  lessons  for  twenty- 
three  hours  a week.  They  come  from  the  whole 
province.  So  far  the  classes,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished four  years,  have  not  been  well  attended,  and 
only  about  eight  or  ten  pujiils  attend  each  winter. 
The  course  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Wageningen,  but 
not  so  advanced.  The  Inspector  gets  about  £50  a 
year  for  apparatus,  seeds,  plants,  implements,  &c.,  of 
all  of  which  he  has  a good  supply. 

The  next  lower  course  comprises  the  classes,  at 
present  about  twenty-five  in  number,  similarly  taught 
by  ordinary  school  teachers  avIjo  have  got  certificates 
of  competency  to  teach  agiiculture.  ’i’liey  receive  a 
small  aildition  to  their  salary,  and  are  allowed  about 
£3  a year  for  apparatus.  The  pupils  get  instruction 
about  six  hours  a Aveek.  Tliere  is  no  farm  attached. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  horticultural 
Inspectors  Avho  instruct  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  Ls 
done  at  Wageningen;  and  five  itinerant  dairy  instruc- 
tors. who  go  about  and  give  lessons  in  each  place  for 
four  or  five  weeks  at  a time. 

Probably  the  most  useful  part  of  the  agricultural 
insti-uction  is  the  cultivation  of  the  experimental 
fields  (varying  in  size  from  half  an  acre  to  three  acres). 
Of  these  there  are  about  twenty  in  each  of  the  eleven 
agricultural  inspector’s  circuits.  The  inspector  visits 
each  field  several  times  insummer  to  see  that  the  farmer 
is  carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  the  field  according  to 
instructions.  All  neighbouring  farmers  are  inrited 
to  meet  the  inspector  during  bis  visit,  and  to  observe 
the  working  of  the  field,  and  the  result  of  the  cropping. 
Sometimes  the  object  is  to  find  what  Amriety  of  a crop 
is  best  suited  to  the  soil ; sometimes  to  show  the  effect 
of  different  manures  on  the  .same  crop,  &c.  The 
farmer  has  to  make  accuratereturns  of  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  He  gets  either  seed  or  manure  free,  and 
about  25,f.  for  his  trouble  and  forloss  of  land,  if  anv. 
Herr  Kakebeeke,  the  inspector  in  Goes  (province  of 
Zeeland),  considers  these  experimental  fields  very 
useful.  There  are  twenty-one  of  them  in  his  province  ; 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  experiments  is  less  tlian 
£60,  or  £3  a field,  excluding  expense  of  printing  and 
such  like.  Farms  in  Zeeland  are  about  100  acres  in 
extent ; rent  25s.  an  acre.  Last  few  years  have  been 
hard  on  Dutch  as  well  as  Irish  farmers. 

Agricultural  inspectors  also  give  lessons  every 
Saturday  during  the  six  summer  months  to  such 
teachei-s  as  are  preparing  for  agricultural  certificates, 
so  that  the  twenty-five  now  teaching  may  be  increased 
to  100. 

In  Goes  there  is  one  of  the  Ambacht  schools  men- 
tioned above ; but  it  is  small,  and  only  carpentry  and 
smith’s  work  are  taught. 


A.  Purses, 

Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 
4th  November,  1897, 
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Report  on  Manual  and  Psactioal  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  South  Germany 
and  the  German-speaking  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

On  October  12th,  1897,  I began  to  make  inquiry  favoured  by  the  forms  of  local  administration  on  the 
into  the  systems  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  Continent.  Tlie  unit  of  local  administration  is  the 
-arried  out  in  connection  with  the  public  Elementary  Commune,  in  German  “ Gemeinde.”  Each  Commune 
Schools  in  the  German-speaking  Cantons  of  Switzer-  has  a “Bilrgermeister,”  or  mayor,  and  elective  council, 
land.  I remained  in  Switzerland  until  October  21st,  It  consists  oi  one  village,  town,  or  city,  with  the 
and  spent  from  that  date  up  to  November  16th  in  “ Ban  ” or  territory  pertaining  to  it.  The  city  of 
South  Germany.  The  principal  centres  visited  were — Strassburg  is  one  Commune,  like  the  smallest  village  of 
in  Switzerland,  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Bale ; and  in  Elsass.  A number  of  Communes— generally  about  a 
Germany,  Strassburg,  Karlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  hundred — are  grouped  into  a “ Kreis,"  or  Circle,  with 
Numbei-g,'  Franlcfurt-am-Maiu,  Cologne.  Several  a responsible  inspector,  and  six  to  eight  Circles  usually 
places  of  "less  importance,  or  in  country  districts,  were  constitute  a “•  Bezirk,”  or  District,  at  the  head  of 
also  visited  from  these,  particulars  of  which  will  be  which  is  a President.  Sometimes  it  may  happen,  as  in 


found  in  the  Diary  appended  to  this  Report. 

So  similar  are  the  main  features  of  the  movement 


favour  of  practical  education  in  the  v 


Bavaria,  that  the  term  District  is  applied  to  the  subor- 
dinate group  and  Circle  to  the  superior  one,  but  the 


of  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
information  obtained  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a 


territories  institution  of  the  Commuue  is  much  the  same  every- 


where, and  this  is  the  really  important  body  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  education  given.  It  is 


generalized  statement  applicable  to  almost  the  whole  obliged  by  the  State  to  establish  schools,  and  to  give 
field  of  my  inquiry.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted  a certain  minimum  ot  education,  but  it  may  go  much 
en  passant  that  Strassburg  prcsents  some  peculiar  beyond  this  minimum  if  it  chooses — it  will  even  be 

features  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  manual  instruction  liberally  helped  by  State  funds  if  the  object  is  ap- 

for  boys  and  needlework  for  girls.  proved ; and  if  it  desircs  a particular  bent  to  be  given 

The  inquirer  is  very  soon  made  aware  of  a sharp  to  any  part  of  the  educational  scheme  m its  own 
distinction  between  the  principles  applied  to  one  of  the  locality  the  superior  authorities  do  not  stand  in  the 
main  subjects  of  his  investigation,  and  those  in  vogue  way.  t may  mention  two  instances  to  illustrate  the 
with  re^'ard  to  the  others.  Needlework  for  girls,  in  the  manner  in  which  free  play  is  allowed  to  the  Communes, 
form  of°knitting,  sewing,  mending,  making  under-gar-  even  in  dealing  with  the  established  school  curriculum, 
ments  and  simple  embroidery,  has  long  been  an  obliga-  In  the  city  of  Cologne  it  was  resolved,  about  two 
tory  part  of  the  school  programme.  On  the  other  hand,  years  ago,  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  cookery 
manual  and  practical  instruction  for  boys,  and  practi-  and  domestic  managemeni,  to  a certain  limited  extent, 
cal  instruction  for  girls  in  the  shape  of  cookery  and  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  regular  school  hom-s.  A 
general  domestic  management,  are  new  subjects,  only  school  kitchen  was  accordingly  set  up,  with  accommo- 
nartially  adopted  by  the  authorities,  and  the  arrange-  dation  for  a class  of  twenty-four  girls,  and  one 
ments  connected  with  them  are  stQl  in  process  of  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils  were  drawn  from 
development.  six  neighbouring  schools,  and  given  each  one  lesson 


development. 

Very  noticeable  in  regard  to  these  subjects  is  the 


a week.  The  manner  in  wliich  this  subject  v 


part  played  by  volmitarv  organizations  working  with  into  the  Prussian  school  code  was  as  follows  The 
more  or  less  aid  from  iniblic  funds.  These  societies  code  makes  no  mention  of  cookery  lessons,  but  it  does 
are  sometimes  entirely  composed  of  Elementary  School  of  natural  science.  The  school  authorities  in  Cologne 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject ; as,  for  argued  that  there  is  a great  deal  oi  natural  science  in 
instance’  the  “ Lehrer  Verband  ” of  the  Rhine  Pro-  cookei-y,  and  that  lessons  in  physiology  and  chemistry 
Vince  which  is  training  some  1,700  boys  in  manual  couldbeveryappropriately  combined  with  this  subject; 
work’'  or  they  may  be  open  to  the  generM  public.  It  accordingly  they  determined  that  natural  science  for 
frequently  happens  that  the  officials  representing  the  girls  in  the  schools  above  mentioned  should  take  this 
local  school  administration  are  the  heads  of  these  particular  form,  and  it  has  done  so  ever  since.  Whether 
or'^anizations  but  they  do  not  hold  this  position  the  superior  authorities,  if  their  consent  had  been 
ex°officio  ’ asked,  would  have  foimally  approved  this  interpreta^ 

Tbe  initiative  of  the  movement  now  spreading  over  tion  of  the  code  is  admitted  to  have  been  a flatter  of 
Germany  is  cei-tainly  due  to  voluntary  effort,  and  by  some  doubt,  bur.  when  the  school  kitclien  had  been 
such  effort  it  is  still  largely  maintained  and  extended,  founded,  and  was  evidently  doing  pod  work,  they 
Even  in  a subject  so  thoroughly  adopted  and  regulated  accepted  the  accomplished  fact  withpt  demur.  A 

by  the  State  as  needlework  for  girls,  the  part  played  second  cooking  school,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  first, 
Cl  woe  m-.AnPfl  i-m  t.l-ip  dav  of  mv arrival  at  Coloame. 


by  the  voluii'tary  societies  in  the  form  of  “ Frauen- 
vereine,"  or  Women’s  Associations,  is  still  veiy  great, 
their  special  sphere  being  the  training  of  teachers. 


was  opened  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Cologne. 

I shall  take  niy  second  instance  from  a widely 
ditferent  locality — tbe  little  village  of  Rittershofen  in 


Both  the  central  andthelocalauthoritiesappearto  aid  Unter-Elsass.  This  Commune  lies  m the  midst  of  a 
these  societies  freely,  the  view  being  that  the  existence  friiit-gi-owing  district,  and  it  determined  to  introduce 
of  such  a body  imjiies  a certain  disinterested  zeal,  of  fruit-culture  into  its  school  curriculum.  It  accordingly 


which  it  is  wise  to  make  use.  Inspection,  of  course, 
accompanies  any  financial  aid  given  from  public  funds, 
but  the  arrangements  in  this  l espect  differ  much  in 
various  localities,  and  are  sometimes  very  informal, 


voted  a plot  of  ground  for  the  jiurpose,  and  decided 
that  lessons  in  natural  histoiy  and  botany  should  be 
illustrated  by  the  tending  of  fruit  trees,  ridding  them 
of  noxious  insects,  <fcc.  The  authorities  not  only 


though  perhaps,  none  the  less  effective.  laoneschool  made  no  objection,  but  strongly  aprovea  the  action 

of  handicraft  which  receives  free  premises  and  of  the  Commune,  which  is  being  imitated  by  a number 

800  marks  a year  subvention,  I was  informed  that  tbe  of  other  centres  in  the  same  district.  During  my 

State  inspection  consisted  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  stay  in  this  neighbouidiood  I attended  a conference  of 

Miiiiste.v  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  personally  teachers  on  the  subject  of  fruit-culture,  with  an 


Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  personally 
interested  in  the  work,  occasionally  looked  in  to  see 
how  things  were  going  on. 


exhibition  of  fruit  and  methods  of  culture,  nearly  all 
the  expenses  of  which,  including  subsistence  and 


Speaking  of  ed^ucational  ari-angements  in  general,  travelling  allowances  for  teachers  who  attended  it, 
Iwlsmromedtofliidhowiexihl6tli6yw6re!indlw  were  paid  by  the  Govemmont 

cpable  of  being  .depted  to  tbo  need,  .md  ciroum-  Tbo  gonorol  aepect  of  the  systom  moy  be  enmmed 
stances  of  different  looiUitios.  TMe  Sexibilitj  is  mnoh  up  in  one  senlonce  :-I»it,ative  from  belofv  (the 
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AfpjiM)ix  B.  Commune),  supervision,  control,  and  financial  aid  fi-oni  but  they  were  freed  from  this  obligation  if  they  chose 
Mr  l^ston’a  State).  . . _ to  attend  the  Continuation  School  instead.  The  Con- 

Report.  Before  referring  in  detail  to  the  subjects  on  which  tinuation  School  involved  only  two  years  of  attendance 

we  liave  been  directed  to  make  intjuiries  I desire  to  eighty  hours  of  instruction  being  allotted  to  eacli  ycar”^ 
call  .special  attention  to  the  institution  of  the  Continua-  They  weie  intended  for  boys  only,  girls  being  requiied 
tion  Schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  is  to  attend  the  Sunday  schools.  In  1895,  however,  a 
more  through  this  institution,  than  through  the  forward  ste,p  was  taKen.  According  to  a law  adopted 
" Volksscliule,”  that  the  State  does  whatever  it  is  doing  on  March  22nd,  in  that  year,  the  Continuation  Schools 
for  “practical”  education  in  connection  with  the  form  henceforth  “ a continuation  of  the  Primai-y 
ElemeiitarySchool  system, and  it  is  mainly  here  that  we  Schools  ” (eine  Fortsetzung  der  Volksclnilen),  and  are 
must  look  for  the  source  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ger-  thu.s  declared  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Eleinentarv 
man  artisan,  withwhich  recent  enquirers  into  the  Indus-  School  system.  By  Art.  2 all  Communes  are  required 
trial  progress  of  Germany  have  been  so  strongly  to  provide  them  for  boys  discharged  from  the  Priniarv 
impressed.  I have  advisedly  spoken  of  the  Coti-  Schools,  and  all  boys  are  required  to  attend  them, 
tinuation  Schools  as  a part  of  the  Elementajy  unless  they  arc  receiving  a higher  education  elsewhere' 
School  system,  for  not  only  is  the  connection  with  or  one  which  satisfies  the  local  autliorities.  Art.  3 
the  Primary  Schools  historically  and  actually  a very  permits  Communes  to  provide  Continuation  Schools  for 
close  one,  but  the  Continuation  Schools  have  even  been  girls  also,  but  does  not  require  them  to  do  so.  If  the 
declared  obligatory  by  the  Govermnents  in  Bavaria,  schools  are  provided,  the  girls  must  attend  on  the 
Badeo,  ‘Wiirttemberg,  Saxony,  and  several  cantons  of  same  terms  as  the  boys.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Switzerland  (representing  a population  of  some  the  Communes  have  not,  so  far,  done  very  much  in  this 
17,000,000),  and  the  evident  tendency  of  educational  direction,  there  being  only  about  fourteen  girls’  Con- 
progress  in  Germany  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  tinuation  Schools  in  ‘Wiirttemberg,  with  GOO  to  700 
Stat.es,  and  to  pass  through  the  Continuation  School  all  [>upils.  The  connection  with  Sunday  in  Wilrtteuibcr" 
boyswhodonotproceedtosonieofthehigherbranches  is  abolished  by  the  law  of  1895,  instruction  being 
of  education  in  the  regular  commercial  or  classical  directed  to  be  given  on  week  days  unless  when  some 
schools.  And  beside  this  tendency  to  malce  the  Con-  special  circumstances  justif}'  tlie  local  authorities  in 
tinuation  Schools  obligatory  we  observe  another  retaining  the  former  system.  The  instruction  must 
tendency,  to  give  the  education  they  alibrd  a strong  be  given  in  the  daytime,  not  tlie  evening. 
“ practical  ” turn.  Elsewhere,  too,  the  tendency  is  to  transfer  the  entire 

The  compulsoryContimiation  Schoolis,inits  original  instruction  to  weekdays  and  day  hours,  but  some- 
form,  a veiy  ancient  institution,  for  although  the  Con-  times  it  seems  difficult  to  carry  out  this  reform 
tinuation  school,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a very  different  though  all  acknowledge  its  desirability.  In  ilunicli' 
thing  from  the  old  “ Sunday  and  Holiday  School,”  yet  for  example,  I found  that  of  the  eight  liour.s  a week 
the  fomeruudoubtedly  sprangfrom  thelatter.  These  allotted  to  Continuation  work  during  term,  five  fall 
Sunday  and  Holiday  schools  were  intended  to  prevent  on  the  Sunday,  and  only  three  on  week  days, 
pupils,  on  being  released  from  the  Primary  School,  and  The  history  and  ])resent  position  of  the  Continua- 
entering  upon  tlieir  calling  in  life,  from  forgetting  all  tionSchooIsystem  in  Ba\-aria,  in  Baden,  in  Switzerland, 
that  they  had  nopraeticalneedfor, and  they  existed  “aus  and  I believe  in  Saxony,  approximate  closely  to  what 
uralten  Zeiten  ’’andfromtimeswhenallpopularinstruc-  has  been  described  in  couuection  with  the  Kirmdom  of 
tion  was  mainly  of  a religious  character.  Wurttemberg  WUrttemberg.  It  remains  now  to  indicate  precisely 
appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  transformation  the  part  which  these  schools  play  in  connection  with 
of  these  scliools  into  the  modern  Coiitimiation  School,  our  present  inquiry.  Here  it  is  very  necessary  to 
So  long  ago  as  1818  a voluntary  association  formed  check  by  personal  inquiry  the  statement  given  in 
under  the  presidency  of  Queen  KaiUarina  (the  printed  returns.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  in 
Wohlthatigkeitsverein)  addressed  a Note  to  the  1894-5  Bavaria  contained  457  “ a-n-icultural  ” Con- 
Ministry  in  which  tlie  absence  of  practical  inslmction,  tinuation  Schools,  with  8,388  pupils,  involving  an 
as  a preparation  for  commerce  and  industry,  is  dwelt  expenditure  of  over  .£86,000,  besides  “industrial” 
on  as  “ one  of  the  causes  why  the  industrial  arts  and  Continuation  Schools  in  every  town.  These  terras 
liandicrafts  of  Germany  are  so  far  behind  those  of  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  classification  was 
England.”  It  is  stated  that  the  existing  Sunday  and  more  distinct,  and  the  instruction  more  technical 
Holiday  schools  give  instruction  only  in  religion  and  than  is  usually  the  case.  By  personal  observatiou 
morals,  and  it  is  urged  that  practical  subjects  should  and  by  conversation  with  those  who,  in  various 
also  be  treated  in  them,  and  pupils  prepared  for  their  capacities,  are  connected  with  the  workino-oftheeduca- 
calling  in  life.  The  Ministry  refen-ed  the  note  to  the  tioiial  systems  of  South  Germany— aiimng  whom  I 
Evangelical  Consistory  and  the  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  may  particularly  mention  Dr.  Otto  May,  General 
Council,  bodies  which  then,  as  now,  had  the  main  Secretary  to  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Society.' 
.share  of  control  in  educational  matters  in  ‘Wurttem-  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  obligatory 
berg.  These  bodies  reported  favounibly  on  the  Continuati<m  School  system  of  South  Germany  works 
suggestion  of  the  Association,  dwelling  however  on  for  “ practical  ” education  more  by  giving  a csrtain 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  thelatter  bent  tothe  ordinary  school  course  than  by  introducing 
secular  subjects  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  anytliing  like  technical  instruction  properly  so-called 
A’C.,  were  already  included  in  the  programme  open  to  The  j)U])ils,  it  must  be  remenibere<l,  are,  ex  hypothesi, 
the  Sunday  and  Holiday  schools.  Steps  were  im-  engagedinworkingattheiv callings  whiletheContinua- 
raediately  taken  to  induce  the  Communes  to  form  tion  course  is  'going  on.  The  system  is  extremely 
“Sunday  Industml  Schools”,  beginning  with  the  elastic,  the  “ organisation  and  arrangements  connected 
larger  towns  ; and  by  the  year  1826  we  find  eighteen  with  these  schools  being,”  it  is  officially  stated,  “ in- 
of  them  in  existence  in  Wurttemberg.  They  are  now  tentLonally  left  free  in  order  that  account  inav  be 
ill  every  Commune.  taken  of  local  circumstances  in  each  case.”  The  'sub- 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  jects  generally  prescribed  for  the  Continuation  School 
of  this  institution,  or  the  manner  in  which  other  are,  religion,  composition,  aritlnnetic,  and  the 
States  ado])ted  it.  The  name  has  been  changed  to  “ Realien,”  i.e.,  history,  geography,  science,  and  draw- 
Continuation  School,  but  the  institution  is  practi-  ing.  In  an  agricultural  district  it  will  be  arranged 
cally  the  same  as  that  which  was  founded  in  that  most  of  tlmse  subjects  shall  be  treated  in  such  a 
1S18  at  the  instance  of  the  “ Wohlthatigkeitsverein.”  way  as  to  convey  knowledge  about  ai^riculture— in  an 
For  a considerable  time,  attendance  remained,  in  a industrial  district  about  industries.  Comjjosition  or 
certain  sense,  voluntary.  Pupils  were  primarily  bound  “ Aufsatz  ” here  plays  a prominent  part.  It  consists 
to  attend  the  Sunday  and  Holiday  scliools  until  they  in  writing  essays  on  subjects  upon  which  the  pupils 
had  reached  their  seventeenth  birthday — that  is  to  have  already  been  insti-ucted  by  the  teacher.  They 
say,  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  Primary  School  j are  not  required  to  find  ideas  as  well  as  lan^^uage a 
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Ticioiis  system  too  much  iti  use  at  home — but  to  exer- 
cise their  attention  and  memory  while  in  class,  and  to 
nut  what  they  remember  iu  clear  form.  If  the 
” Aut'satx  ” deals,  for  example,  wibli  agriculture,  it 
is  evident  tliat  a good  deal  of  theoretic  knowledge 
fti)out  agriculture  can  be  conveyed  through  it.  The 
grille  may  be  said  of  arithmetic  — lesson  books 
containing  examples  connected  witli  the  business  of 
ani'iculture  being  published  for  use  in  country  dis- 

while  the  applications  of  the  science 

lessons  to  the  subject  ai-e  easy  and  obvious.  All  that 
hiis  been  said  of  agriculture  in  the  Continuation 
Soliools  holil  good,  TtuUatis  mutanilis,  of  the  town  in- 
dustries; but  here  drawing  comes  to  play  a very 
piominent  part,  models  and  objects  being  largely  used 

"ive  tlicpupil  a thoroughkno\vledge  of  the  principles 
of  his  trade  and  the  appliances  connected  with  it. 
From  the  Continuation  School  2)rogramme  of  Upper 
Bavaria  I take  the  following  extract  which  shows  the 
present  general  attitude  of  the  State  towards  this 
J^llject;  — “Pupils  occupied  infarming,  or  in  commerce, 
“ or  in  industrial  callings  such  as  tliose  of  butchers, 
“bakers,  &c.,  ifec.,  who  have,  at  least,  no  direct  need 
“ of  drawing,  may  be  excused  from  this  branch  of  in- 
“straction  ; iiut  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  bring 
“liome  to  the  parents  or  emjjloyers  concerned,  how 
“very  liigldy  drawing  is  to  be  valued  as  a means  of 
'■general  culture.” 

We  have,  then,  the.  Continuation  School,  either 
formally  established,  or  iu  process  of  being  so,  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  Elementary  School  system,  and  we 
find  it  provided  witli  aprogramine  of  instruction  which 
vai’ies  very  little  in  form,  while  in  subdance  it  is 
capable  of  easy  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  vai-ious 
localities.  In  the  Country  it  takes  an  agricultural 
colouring  and  in  the  towns  it  is  industrial.  Not  only, 
however,  is  there  the  broad  distinction  between  agri- 
culture and  industries,  but  in  the  towns  the  pupils  are 
grouped  according  to  their  callings,  and  each  group  is 
provided  with  a.special  teacher,  and  instruction  broadly 
adapted  to  its  needs.  Atiy  Commune  which  desires  to 
alforda  higlieror  very  specialised  form  of  instmetionis 
(|uite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
oases  the  ])rogramine  is  the  ordinary  school  [trogramme 
and  tlie  tcaelicrs  are  drawn  from  the  staff  of  the 
Primary  Schools,  who,  with  the  admirable  training  they 
have  received  in  the  Seminaries,  are  <iuite  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  Continuation  School. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  instruction  is  theoretical, 
not  practical,  in  form.  The  only  exceptions  I know 
to  this  rule  are  the  wood-carving,  winch  is  taught  in 
some  of  the  Continuation  Scliools  in  the  Black  Forest, 
anil  the  cookery  and  domestic  management,  which 
form  a part  of  the  obligatory  Girls’  Continua- 
tion Schools  wherever  these  exist.  The  main  object 
of  the  Continuation  Scliool  is  to  give  the  pupil  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  his  calling  in  life — the 
practice  of  it  is  left  to  be  learned  in  the  workshop  or 
on  the  farm.*  Whatever  practical  illustration  may 
occasionally  be  introduced  is  intended  to  illuminate 
the  subject  to  the  mind's  eye,  not  to  afford  a training 
in  actual  work. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  attendance  is  obligatory, 
school  fees  are  frequently  levied.  These  are  fixed  by 
tlie  Commune,  and  often  merely  nominal — Is.  to  4s.  a 
year.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  best  results 
arc  obtained  where  fees  arc  paid  (Die  Entstehung 
uiid  Entwieklung  tier  gewevblichen  Fortbildungsscbii- 
leu,  Wilrtteinberg,  18S9,  pp.  15, 16). 

I shall  now  deal  sm-iativi  with  the  heads  of  the 
inquiiy  set  before  me  by  the  Commission  on  Idanual 
and  Practical  lustruction. 


(a.)  Kindergarten. — I have  nowliere  found 
this  introduced  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  the 
Primary  School  programme.  It  is,  however,  much 


employed  in  infant  schools,  for  children  between  appendix  b. 
the  agjs  of  three  and  six,  ami  also  (in  more  .Hi 
advanced  form)  in  the  “ Kinderhorte,”  or  insti-  Mr.  Eollestoii’s 
tutions  for  caring  school  children,  out  of  school  Itcport- 
hours,  whose  parents  are  at  work  in  factories, 

Jic.  The-  infant  schools  are  an  important 
feature  of  the  educational  system  in  Strass- 
burg.  They  are  maintained  by  the  city, 
and  though  attendance  is  quite  voluntary  I 
found  3,000  children  on  the  books  during  the 
time  of  my  visit.  Elsewhere  both  these  schools 
and  the  “ Kinderhorte  ” are  usually  private  insti- 
tutions, though  tlaey  sometimes  receive  aid  from 
jjublic  funds,  or  get  free  premises,  which  may  be 
allotted  to  them  in  the  Primary  feohool  Imildings. 

Teachers  and  othei'S  connected  with  education 
whom  I questioned  on  the  subject  agreed,  with- 
out excoj)tiou,  in  approving  the  kindei'garten 
system  as  a means  of  developing  the  intelligence. 

(i.)  Advanced  Kindergarten  Occupations. — 

These  I have  nowhere  found  in  connection  witli 
the  public  Elementary  Scliool  system,  but  they 
occur  in  the  “ Kinderhorte,”  as  above  noted. 

(c.)  JIaiMal  Work  in  IFood,  Metal,  <&  ■. — In 
towns  of  any  importance  it  is  now  very  usual  to 
find  facilities  ofi'ered  for  training  in  this  kind  of 
work.  The  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  serve 
may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Munich 
Society  for  Popular  Education,  which  manages 
the  school  workshops  in  that  city  ; — 

“The  school  workshops  are  an  educational 
“ institution.  They  follow,  in  the  first  instance, 

“ the  educational  object  of  awaking  and  develop- 
“ iiig  the  taste  for  practical  occupation  which 
“slumbers  in  every  child,  and  of  promoting  hi.s 
“ i)hysical  development.  Through  instruction  in 
‘ ‘ the  school  workshops,  boys  are,  at  an  early  age, 

“ to  be  taught  to  take  pleasure  in  work  ; and  tlicii- 
“independence,  aiul  confidence  in  their  own 
“ capacities,  are  to  be  developed  and  strengthened. 

“ Handwork  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  train  the 
“ hand  and  eve,  and  to  form  habits  of  accuracy, 

“ neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
“ oellent  means  of  education.  Aiming  at  no  over- 
“ early  training  in  actual  industries,  it  still  forms 
“ a useful  introduction  to  them,  iu  that  it  involves 
“ acquaintance  with  the  use  of  common  took,  and 
“ leads  t.o  a better  appreciation  of  hand  as  opposed 
“ to  head  work.” 

Dr.  V.  Schonkendorff,  the  champion  of  die 
movement,  assorts  that  thei'e  are  now  in  Gei- 
m.iny  600  schools  of  manual  instruction 
(“  Handfertigkeitschulen  ”).  It  is  confined  to 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  school  life.  The 
most  usual  subjects  of  instruction  are  ; — 

Cardboard  work. 

■VVood-canung,  in  the  form  of  “ Keibsehnitt,” 
or  chip-carving. 

Carpentry  or  “ bench  work.” 

Metal  work. 


Modelling  in  clay  occurs  hut  rarely.  I have 
seen  little  of  any  other  kind  of  wood-ear\’iiig  than 
“ chill-carving,”  but  in  view  of  its  remarkable 
lack  of  any  artistic  quality,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  found  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  I do  not 
think  it  will  continue  to  hold  the  prominent 
place  which  it  now  does  iu  this  system  of 
instruction. 

The  governing  idea  iu  handwork  for  boys  is 
usually  that  of  the  Munich  society — to  giim 
general  dexterity  ( “Haodfertigkeit  ” ) and  to 
develop  the  intelligence,  not  to  teach  trades.  In 
Strassburg,  however,  die  preparation  for  a 
trade  is  directly  contemplated  and  il;e  instruc- 
tion is  exacting  and  sc-  ere.  l.aTiioivork  and 


*The  Slate  does  of  coarse  provide  (<  i 
in  connection  wUh  actual  work,  but  tin 


> voluntary  socielies  to  provide)  abundant  facililie-  for  popular  instruction  in  agriculture,  c. 
mgemect/  are  aliogether  outside  of  the  Klement;  ly  Sebool  system. 
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Jodi  smithing  are  added  to  the  usual  subjects, 
and  cardboard-work  is  omitted. 

It  is  usual  to  find  this  instruction  given  by 
private  societies,  working  with  aid  from  public 
funds. 

At  present  it  is  rarely  found  in  country 
schools.  I have,  however,  heard  it  urged  by 
high  authorities  tha  t country  districts  are  pre- 
cisely those  where  it  i.s  most  needed,  because  it 
provides  interesting  and  useful  occupation  in 
jilaces  wiien  time  often  hangs  heavy  on  the  hands. 
It  is  also  ui'ged  that  by  teaching  country  lads 
something  of  the  minor  decorative  arts  they  might 
be  led  to  ornament  their  own  homes,  <and  articles 
of  common  use,  and  thus  diffuse  a sort  of  artistic 
cultivation,  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
the  art  schools,  because  rooted  in  the  actual 
needs  and  genuine  tastes  of  the  people.  The 
questions  of  expense  and  management  are,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  be  met  by  the  country  Communes, 
nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  movement  is 
still  new,  and  on  its  trial,  and  is  regarded  with 
very  moderate  favour  in  many  influential 
quart.ers. 

{d.)  Physical  Exercises. — Gymnastics  and  some 
simple  drill  are  nearly  always  compulsory  for 
boys,  and  in  the  town  schools  are  usually  so  for 
girls.  Ta  0 hours  a week  are  devoted  to  this  subject 
which  is  taken  up  from  about  the  fourth  school 
)-ear  (10  years  of  age)  onward.  Tlie  principal 
schools  contain  splendidly  equipped  gymnasiums. 
As  an  instance  of  what  is  usual  I may  refer  to 
the  “Max  Thor  Schule”  in  Nurnberg  which  has 
a fine  gymnasium,  equipped,  for  classes  of  sixty- 
pupils  at  a time,  at  a cost  of  £500. 

Under  this  head  I may  refer  to  the  bathing 
arrangements  which  are  now  being  commonly  in- 
troduced in  the  town  schools.  All  the  childi-en, 
boys  and  girls,  get  a warm  shower-bath  once  a 
week  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  cleanly  habits  in  after 
life.  A good  indirect  effect  is  noted  in  the 
better  cave  which  parents  ai-e  led  to  take  of  the 
children’s  underclothing  ! Bathing  is  not,  so  far, 
obligatoiy,  but  is  practically  universal  wherever 
it  is  introduced.  The  ncjcessary  time  (about 
twenty  minutes)  is,  at  jiresent,  stolen  partly  from 
the  reading  lesson,  partly  from  religions  instruc- 
tion. The  water  is  heated  by  gas.  I have  seen 
sufficient  for  twenty  baths  heated  in  ten  minut.es. 

It  takes  290  cubic  metres  of  gas  to  provide 
5,000  baths,  the  number  given  in  one  month  at 
the  l^Iax  Thor  Schule,  Nurnberg. 

(e.)  Drawing — (i.)  Geometrical  and  Freehand 
Drawing  are  usually  obligatory  for  boys  in 
South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  except  in 
Wlirttemberg.  Here  it  is  optional  for  the 
Communes  to  introduce  it  as  an  obligatory  subject 
or  not.  In  the  towns  they  generally  do  so,  notin 
the  country.  Girls  sometimes  (us  in  Nurnberg) 
receive  no  instruction  in  drawing.  Instruction 
in  this  subject  starts  from  the  basis  of  geometry, 
and  does  not  usually  get  beyond  symmetrical  or- 
namental forms.  Acnuiacy  and  workmanlike 
execution  are  the  qualities  aimed  at.  Instruction 
in  drawing  from  actual  objects,  casts,  &c.,  is  rare, 
except  in  the  Continuation  Schools,  and  some 
large  towns.  Drawing  usually  begins  about  the 
third  or  fourth  school  year. 

I may  here  mention  that  one  of  the  highest 
German  authorities  on  industrial  art,  Herr  Fried- 
rich Fischbach  (author  of  “Ornamente  der 
Gewebe,”  &c.),  considers  that  the  present  low 
state  of  public  taste  in  the  decorative  arts  is 
due  to  the  poor  and  inartistic  copies  used  for 
freehand  drawing  in  the  schools,  or,  at  least, 
might  be  largely  remedied  by  better  ones.  He 
urges  that  the  State  should  take  the  matter  Uf), 
and  provide  and  enforce  the  use  of  copies  of  artis- 
tic nierit,  which  should  be  ananged  so  as  to 


sugge.st  the  historical  development  of  ornamental 
forms,  their  meaning  and  relation  being  explaineo 
by  the  teacher. 

Of  “ Brush-work  ” 1 have  found  no  trace. 

(ii.)  Manual  work  for  boys  being  a subject 
quite  outside  the  ordinary  school  programme 
there  is  practically  no  attempt  to  connect  draw- 
ing with  it;  but  in  the  case  of  needlework  for 
girls,  their  drawing  is  sometimes  taught  in  con 
nection  with  simple  embroidery.  This,  however 
is  a matter  depending  much  on  the  individual 
teacher — there  are  no  general  regulations  affect- 
ing it. 

{f.')  Elementary  Science.  -This  forms  a regular 
subject  of  instruction,  and  is  divided  into  Natural 
History  and  Physical  Science.  Two  hours  a -week 
are  usually  given  to  it,  and  it  begins  about  the 
f'-mrth  school  year.  The  use  of  pictures  and 
objects  is  enjoined,  and  sometimes  wo  have  a 
certain  minimum  of  apparatus,  ibc..  prescribed. 
Thus  in  Bavaria  all  Priniiuy  Schools  are  required 
to  possess  (and  of  course  utilize)  the  following 

1.  For  Object  lessons  ; — 

Pictures  suitable  for  these  lessons  cal- 
culated for  1st  and  2nd  school  year. 

2.  For  instruction  in  Arithmetic  : — 

(ci.)  Counting  machine ; 

(b.)  Cube  for  illustrating  decimal  system; 
(c.)  Metre  measure; 

(<f.)  Weights  and  fluid  measures. 

3.  For  Geography  ; — 

(a.)  Map  of  the  locality  showing  school- 
room or  rooms,  schoolhouse  and  ground 
about  it,  and  neighbouring  region  ; 

(b.)  Political  map  of  Bavaria  ; 

(c.j  Political  map  of  German  Empire ; 
(tf.)  Political  map  of  Europe ; 

(e.)  Map  of  the  World ; 

(/!)  Terrestrial  globe  with  full  equipment 
for  showing  use  of  the  globe ; 

(ij.)  Map  of  Palestine. 

-4.  For  Science  lessons  : — 

(a.)  Pictures  from  the  plant  and  animal 
worlds  ; 

(6.)  A few  specimens  of  the  most  im- 
portant minerals  and  those  which  occur 
locally ; 

(c.)  Thermometer  and  Barometer. 

(See  “ Vorschriften  iiber  die  Beschaffung  der 
in  den  Volksschulen  unentbelirlichen  Lehr- 
mittel,  ” Munioli,  1875). 

To  the  above  appliances  it  is  very  usual  in  ail 
schools  to  add  the  physical  and  electrical  appa- 
ratus for  use  in  Primary  Schools  brought  out  by 
Prof,  C.  Bopp  of  Stuttgart  at  a price  of  £3  2s.  6d., 
or  some  similar  collection.  An  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  Prof.  Bopp’s  apparatus  is  appended  to  this 
Report. 

In  the  to-wns,  of  course,  schools  can  and  do  go 
beyond  the  prescribed  minimum  of  apparatus. 
Thus  at  Neuhausen,  a suburb  of  Munich,  in  a 
school  arranged  for  2,000  children,  I found  a very 
extensive  collection  of  pictures,  casts,  anatomical 
models,  minerals,  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  speci- 
mens of  raw  and  manufactured  materials,  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  &c. — the  whole  costing 
about  £70. 

T saw  in  Munieli,  an  excellent  institution  in 
the  form  of  a permanent  exhibition  of  school 
appliances  of  every  possible  description,  with  a 
“model  ” schoolroom. 

In  the  Continuation  Schools  instruction  of 
this  kind  may  be  carried  a good  deal  further 
than  in  the  Primary  Schools,  but  this  depends 
much  on  local  circumstances,  . . 
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Simple  experiments  nsaally  accompany  instruc- 
tion in  jjhysics,  hut  I have  seen  nothing  that 
could  he  called  a laboratory. 

(^,)  AgricuUnre. — Not  much  is  done  at  present 
to  teach  agiiculture  in  Primary  Schools,  or 
science  as  connected  with  it,  except  in  the  form 
of  object  lessons  iu  botany  carried  out  in  the 
teacher’s  garden,  or  by  arithmetic  books  dealing 
with  the  business  of  agriculture.  Certain  depart- 
ments, such  as  vine  culture,  fruit  culture,  &c., 
may  receive  attention  where  the  Commune  wishes 
it  and  the  teacher  has  a taste  for  this  particular 
subject,  but  there  is  no  State  regulation  or 
arrangement.  It  is  largely  a matter  of  local 
custom.  In  parts  of  Bavaria  it  is  usual  for  eadi 
child  to  plant  and  graft  a fruit-stock  while  at 
school,  tend  it  for  his  school  life,  and  transplant 
it  bo  his  own  home  on  leaving — an  excellent 
method  of  spreading  good  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
through  the  country. 

The  manner  in  which  agriculture  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Continuation  Schools  has  already  been 
indicated. 

(/(.)  Needlework. — Tliis  subject  is  taught  al- 
most universally  in  South  Gei-many  and  Switzer- 
land. (i ) The  teaching  is  intended  to  make  a 
good  housewife,  not  a seamstress  or  lacemaker, 
accordingly  great  attention  is  paid  to  mending 
and  patching,  but  a little  embroidery  is  taught, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  marking  linen,  and  a little 
drawn-work  and  simple  crochet  generally  find 
a place  in  the  programme.  Children  are  taught 
how  to  cut-out  and  make  simple  garn)ents  for 
tlieir  own  use  or  that  of  their  household,  Knit- 
ting is  always  included  in  the  ])rogramme  of  in- 
struction. (ii.,  iii.)  The  general  rule  is  that 
cliildren  bring  tlieir  own  material,  and  the 
articles  made  belong  to  them.  If  their  parents 
cannot  aflbvd  the  material,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
.school,  and  comes  out  of  the  regular  communal 
expenditure.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  children 
own  the  work  they  make,  except  in  Strassburg, 
where  the  Coumiune  both  supplies  the  material 
and  retains  the  products.  The  hours  of  instruc- 
tion are  from  two  to  five  in  the  week. 

(j, — nj.)  Cookery  and  Domeetie  ^y'ork. — This 
subject  has  of  late  been  coming  very  much  to 
die  front  in  connection  with  primary  education. 
Facilities  are  now  ]irovided  for  it  in  most  if  not 
all  towns,  and  it  is  being  introduced,  or  extended, 
as  an  obligatory  suViject  in  several  important 
centres,  such  as  Cologne  aud  Strassburg.  It  is  a 
regular  subject  in  the  Obligatoiy  Girls’  Continua- 
tion Schools  in  Baden,  and  wherever  else  these 
exist,  and  is  evidently  lajhdly  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a prescribed  portion  of  the  Elementary 
School  course  everywhere,  though  whether  it  will 
finally  be  included  in  the  Primary  School  course, 
or  be  reserved  for  the  Obligatory  Girls’  Con- 
tinuation School,  now  in  process  of  evolution,  is 
open  to  question.  It  stands  on  a very  different 
footing  from  manual  training  for  boys — the 
question  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject being  still  •‘Shall  it  be  donel”  while  as 
to  cooking  and  domestic  management  the  only 
question  asked  is  “How  shall  it  be  done!” 
Waj's  and  means  form  a considerable  difficulty, 
and  have,  so  far,  confined  this  institution  mainly 
to  the  towns,  but  the  possibilities  of  extending 
it  are  being  closely  considered. 

The  type  of  instruction  given  is  nearly  every- 
where the  same.  There  is  a school  kitchen — not 
usually  in  the  school  building — equipped  with, 
say,  four  cooking  stoves  such  as  are  used  by  the 
working  classes,  with  four  tables,  and  four  presses 
containing  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  cloths,  itc. 
To  each  stove  is  allotted  a “family”  of  four  to 
six  girls,  the  functions  of  the  different  members 
being  carefully  laid  down  and  exercised  by  each 
in  turn.  The  “mother”  of  the  family  for  the 


time  being  begins  by  purchasing  from  the  teacher 
the  provisions  which  she  calculates  will  be  re- 
(juirecl  for  the  day’s  dinner.  She  receives  for  this 
purpose  a .small  sum  of  money,  about  Is.  The 
dinner  is  then  pi'cpared  under  direction  of  tiie 
teacher,  the  table  is  laid,  and  the  meal  is  eaten 
by  the  pupils,  attention  being  paid  to  neatness 
and  good  manners.  The  dishes  are  then  washed 
up,  aud  put  by,  and  the  instruction  includes 
washing  of  tablecloths,  dusters,  &c.,  (not  cloth- 
ing.) Class  instruction  is  gix  en  in  elementary 
food-chemistry,  the  value  of  different  foods  as 
nourishment,  aud  hygiene.  Each  pupil  has  a 
leceiptbook  in  which  she  writes  out  the  receipts 
for  each  dish  prepa»ed,  with  a calculation  of  the 
cost.  The  lesson  lasts  altogether  two  to  four 
hours,  and  each  girl  attends  once  or  sometimes 
twice  a week.  The  pupils  are  drawn  from  the 
two  highe.st  classes.  When  tlieschools  are  under 
communal  control  the  pupils  pay  nothing — when 
tliey  are  managed  by  private  societies  a trifling 
fee  is  usually  charged.  The  meals  cooked  are 
supposed  to  be  such  as  an  ordinary  working  man 
cau  afford.  As  an  example  I may  here  append 
a week’s  m^nu  from  the  school  at  Frankfurt  a/M. 

Monday — Vermicelli  (“  Nudel”)  soup--boiled 
beef  — potatoes  and  parsley. 

Tuesday — Vegetable  soup — batter  dumplings 
— fruit. 

Wednesday — Greencorn  so\ip — rissoles  — red 
cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Thursday—  Potato  .soup — liver  and  sauerkraut. 

Friday — Oatmeal  soup — vermicelli — fruit. 

Saturday — Lrentil  soup — sausages— cocoa  and 
bread  and  butter. 

These  dinners  cost  on  an  average  18p/l  or 
about  2cf.  a head. 


The  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  subjects  are 
beiug  introduced — wherever  they  are  inti'oduced — 
into  the  regular  programme,  has  already  been  inci- 
dentally dealt  with  (see  observations  on  fruit  culture  in 
Elsass  and  cookery  at  Cologne).  Needlework,  science, 
and  (as  a rule)  drawing  have  long  been  included  ; and 
the  other  subjects  are  outside  the  c-ourse,  and  are  taught 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  which  are 
half  holidays. 

III. 

Ondtting  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  which  will 
be  considered  under  XII.,  she  expenses  connected 
with  manual  and  practical  work  may  be  classified  as 
applied  to  (a)  needlework,  (6)  manual  training  for 
boys,  (c)  cookery. 

(a) .  The  expenses  of  instruction  in  needle- 
work are  of  course  practically  nil  when  children 
bring  their  own  materials,  and  as  this  is  very 
generally  the  case  in  tlie  districts  visited  by  me, 
the  burden  of  expenditure  under  this  head  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

(b) .  Manual  work  for  boys  : — 

1.  Cardboard  work  : The  cost  of  equipment  is 

about  4s.  for  each  pupil,  and  about  os.  a 
year  should  cover  his  expenditure  in 
material. 

2.  Metal  work  : Tlie  vice  and  tools  for  one 

jiupil  cost  50a,  and  a pupil  uses  about 
l2«.  worth  of  material  in  ong  year’s 
course. 

3.  Woodcarving ; Tools  about  3s.  for  one 

pupil.  The  cost  of  wood  may  vary  a good 
deal  according  to  what  is  attempted — 
about  lOs.  a year  should  usually  suffice. 

4.  Carpentry : A bench  with  tools  for  one 

pupil  costs  about  £3.  About  £5  more 
would  cover  tools  and  appliances  (such  as 
grindstone)  used  by  all  the  class  in 

2 B 2 
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common.  Cost  of  material  may  run  to 
U. — 10s,  a year  per  pupil, 

5,  Modelling ; The  cost  of  both  clay  and  tools 
is  very  trilling. 

(c).  Cookery.  I have  an  exhaustive  inven- 
tory of  the  equipment  of  a tv])ical  school  kitchen 
at  Bale.  Omitting  fuel  it  comes  to  £100  13s.  G</ 
Ifiere  are  four  cooking  stoves,  intended  for 
sp:  girls  each,  vdth  all  equipments  for  instruc- 

tioii,  as  described  under  L (y-m).  The  cost  of 

tood  alone  for  one  month  came  to  £2  16s 
for  a class  of  twenty-four,  attending  twice 
w eekly,  Enel  would  come  to  about  8s.  a month 
extra.  I may  give  another  example  from 
Cologne.  Here  the  equipment  for  twenty-four 
pupils  cost  £106  10s.,  and  the  expenses  for 
aionths,  October,  November,  iinJ  December, 
1896,  with  fifty-four  days  of  instruction,  came 
out  as  follows  ; 

Material  (food,  &c.),  .£14  9 7 

w1’  ■ ■ ■ 3 13  0 

Water,  . . .070 

^as,  . , .13  6 


Total, 


£19  5 


lY. 


Ilie  manoer  m „hid,  mateiiak  (or  praotioal  (nslrao- 
tioo  aie  s,i,, piled  may  cUll'er  n.uoh  in  various  places. 
In  the  ease  ol  cookery  they  ore  uauallv  .mpplio  J free  by 
the  Commune,  but  sometimes  a small  scliool  fee  (Id.  a 
lesson)  IS  levied  to  partially  cover  the  exiieuses  The 
maienals  for  handwork  for  bovs  are  as  a rule  sup 
plied  free,  but  here  also  a small  fee  is  sometimesVaid 
Ihe  products  are  almost,  always  given  to  tl.e  children 
who  make  them.  I know  only  ono  exception  to  this 
rule— that  of  the  school  workshojis  in  Strassburo-. 
ifere  it  is  the  rule  not  to  let  tlio  pupils  make  coin- 
l>lete  articles  of  any  sort,  but  to  keep  them  ac  moi-e 
exercises  in  the  different  handicrafts.  Whatever  they 
do  make  remams  the  property  of  the  citv,  which  I 
touucl  CO  be  at  present  somewhat  exercised' as  to  how 
to  dispose  of  the  growing  mass  of  prod  nets.  Articles 
made  byprls  in  the  needlework  classes  are,  in  Strass- 
burg  distributed  every  Christmas  among  the  poor  of 
the  town  Here  the  materials  for  needlewink  are 
supplied  by  the-  school— elsewhere  u.sually  bv  the 
parents,  if  they  can  afford  it.  J . - 

V. 

Practical  subjects  are  almost  everywhere  taught  bv 
regular  school  teachers  who  l.ave  undergone  special 
traimng  for  this  end.  No  one  is  allowed  to  teach 
auy  subjectwhatever  who  has  not  had  aproper  training 
in  the  methods  of  pedagogy,  and  acquired  a consider- 
able amount  of  general  cnltiii-e,  Ao^ain  however  ive 
note  an  eioeplion  in  the  ciiso  of  SImibnvy,  u-lero 
ord.nap  otuftemcn  „e  employed  to  toad,  , num.nl 
noi'k  to  boys  niidor  snporvieion  of  a school  teacher 
who  IS  responsible  for  discipline. 

Instruction  in  needlework  is  usually,  but  not 
a wa^s,  pven  by  a teacher  appointed  for  this  branch 
alone;  but  she  has  always  received  a training  in 
pedagogy  and  a general  literary  education 

I may  observe  hers  tliat  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes  the  educational  value  of  a lesson  in  manual  work 
given  by  a trained  teacher  is  strikingly  superior  to  that 
Pf  the  same  subject  as  taught  by  an  artisan. 

■VI, 

The  time  devoted  to  needlewoi-k,  as  already  men- 
tioned, varies  from  two  to  five  hours  a week.  Gym- 
nastics receive  two  hours  and  drawing  the  same 
Cookery  usually  receives  about  tliree  to  four  hour^ 
Handwork  for  boys  is  always  an  extra  school  subject’ 
ihe  duration  of  a class  is  two  hours,  and  attendance 
vanes  from  once  to  twice  a week,  Science  receives 
two  hours  a week. 


•In  the  obligatory  Continuation  Schools  for  boys  the 
practical  aim  colours  the  whole  couise  of  instniction 
but  seldom  has  special  houi's  allotted  to  it.  ’ 

Time-tables  of  various  schools  and  seminaries 
handed  in.  ® 

VII. 

Statistics  on  tlie  subject  of  practical  in.struotion 
(omitting  needlework)  are  not  easily  obtainable  the 
matter  being,  as  already  explained,  largely  in'  the 
hands  of  voluntary  societies,  h'eedlework  is  practi- 
cally imii-ersal,  and  it  comes  into  }>lay  from  the  first 
or  second  school  year.  Cookery  classes  for  girls  are 
to  be  found  in  most  towns  of  any  iniporbioce,  ai.d 
from  the  cases  I have  iin’estigated,  I should  sav  that 
(when  voluntary)  they  are  usually  attended  by 'about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  are  of  tiie  eligible  a"e 
i.e.,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  the  case  °of 
Primary  School  children,  or  up  to  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen for  Conlinuatiou  School  pupils.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  instruction  in  thus  subject  is  widely  enoii4 
diffused  to  make  it  an  important  feature  of  education 
in  Soutli  Germany.  Handwork  foi-  boys,  though  far 
from  being  so  commoo,  is  pm.sued  to  an  extent  by  no 
means  trilling.  Di'.  v,  Schenkendorff  states  that  it  is 
introduced  in  600  schools  throughout  ail  Germany  A 
rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  indicated  b>- 
this  figure  may  pcrliap.s  be  arrived  at  as  follows  ; li, 
the  Rlmie  ProvinL-o  tlii.-t  instruction  is  well  organised 
bv  ii  voluntary  society  of  teachers,  and  I havehad  the 
adv<antage  of  seeing  certain  swtistios.  as  vet  uu- 
piblislted,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  its  treasurer, 
Herr  "W  itteler,  of  Cologne.  From  tlu'se  statistics  1 
fiin!  that  forty-seven  Connminus  in  the  lihiiie  .Province 
are  giving  facilities  ibr  manual  ti  aining,  and  that  the 
mnnber  of  Primary  8chool  jiupils  in  attendance  is 
1,718.  This  proporlion,  if  ap|died  to  Dr.  v.  Schen- 
kcndorlF’s  figures,  would  give  about  22,000  a.s  the 
number  of  jmpils  under  instruction  in  all  Germany. 
In  Dr.  V.  Sciienkendorff's  600  places,  however,  there 
must  be  a considerable  number  of  training  colleges  and 
higher  schools.  Allowing  for  these,  we  shoufd  iiro- 
bably  get  about  15,000  as  the  number' of  Priraaiy 
.School  pupils  receiving  this  instruction  in  some  forili 
or  other. 

Cardboard  work  usually  begins  with  (he  fourth 
school  year— ten  years  of  age.  Metal  work  (except 
m the  form  of  easy  wure-work)  ami  carpentry,  are  not 
taught  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Slojd  (with  its  pre- 
paratory stages)  is  begun  much  younger at  nine  or 

ten — but  I have  nowhere  found  Slojd  carried  out  on 
the  original  Swedisli  system,  except  in  a small  private 
class  at  Nurnberg. 

VIII. 

The  syllabus  for  each  practical  subject  in  the  obli- 
gatory programme  is  laid  down  by  the'  chief  inspector 
or  other  authority  in  a “Lehroi’diiung,’’orbook  conlain 
ing  the  prescribed  form  of  instruction  for  the  district 
in  question.  It  states  w-bat  is  expected  to  be  accom- 
phslied  in  each  scliool  year,  or  section,  and  goes  into 
much  detail,  but  I understand  that  a good  deal  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  actual  work- 
ing-out of  the  ))lan.  As  an  example  of  what  is  pre- 
scribed, ] may  quote  the  instructions  as  to  natural 
history  I'rom  the  programme  of  the  schools  iu  the 
V'eissemburg  district,  Unter-Elsass  ; — 

“ Lowkr  Stack. 

“Discretionary  use  of  tlie  prescribed  subjects  of 
“ iustruction. 

“Uppjjh  Stage. 

“ lii  each  summer  term  ten  native  and  five  foiei<^n 
•‘lilants.  In  each  winter  term  ten  native  and  five 
“foreign animals —with  five  minerals.  Atthecloseof 
“the  course,  instruction  about  the  human  body- 
“ Hygiene. 

“Branches  of  fruit  culture  according  to  the  season. 

[Wci.ssemburg  is  a frui -growing  district.] 
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BKMAIIKS  ; 

» The  system  of  instvuetion  is  to  be  governed  by 
“ the  idea  of  making  the  objects  chosen  for  discussion. 
“ representative  of  classes,  orders,  families,  and 
“species.  Besides  thcs<^ro|)i‘esentative plants,  animals 
“ and  minerals,  the  childi’en  must  become  acquainted 
“ witli  many  others. 

“ They  must  also  learn  to  know  the  stages  of  de- 
“vi’lopment  in  plant  life  and  conditions  of  life  in 
“general.  The  teacher  i.s  to  liold  strictly  by  the  rule 
“kid  down  in  the  Normal  school  plan: — ‘to  make 
“ ‘ the  subject  visible  is  the  first  and  last  principle  of 
“‘instruction.’  Without  it,  in  this  department, 
' no  real  information  can  be  given.” 

In  Cookery,  the  detailed  syllabus  is  submitted  by 
the  teacher,  and  approved  by  the  school  authority 
charged  with  supervision  of  this  department.  In 
Handwork  for  boys,  the  arrangements  are  very  ditl'e- 
I'ent  in  different  jilaces,  They  seem,  in  Strassburg, 
to  be  left  wholly  to  the  teacher.  Elsewheie,  the 
Leipzig  progi'amme,  as  elaborated  in  Dr.  Goetze’s 
Training  College,  is  more  or  less  closely  adhered  to.  In 
Munich,  where  handwork  is  carried  on  by  the  ]>rivate 
Society,  already  referred  to,  the  “ Miinclienur  Volks- 
bildungsverein,”  the  pi’Ogrammes  in  the  school  work- 
shops are  arranged  by  the  teachers,  who  submit  them 
to  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  a[)proval,  and  the 
committee  take  care  to  have  experts  among  their 
nutuber  who  can  advise  upon  this  subject. 

IX. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  education  in  practical 
subjects  is  compulsory  has  been  dealt  witli  in 
previous  .sections  of  this  Report  in  connection  with 
each  particular  subject.  In  general  it  may  bo  said 
that  handwork  for  girls,  drawing,  and  elemeiitai-y 
science  are  compulsory  nearly  everywhere.  Cookery 
and  domestic  management,  &c.,  for  girls  are  generally 
voluntary,  but  tending  to  become  compulsory.  Hand- 
work for  boys  is  always  voluntai y.  The  Continuation 
School  is,  or  is  tending  to  become,  compulsory,  aud 
ill  it  education,  though  literary  in  form,  is  strongly 
coloured  by  practical  aims. 

X. 

The  systems  of  inspection  which  I have  observed  fall 
into  two  main  divisions — Lay  inspection  and  Clerical 
iuspeetiuii.  The  latteris  found  in  Wiirtteinburg  and 
Bavaria  (except  in  some  of  the  large  towns),  and 
tJie  former  in  Switzerland,  Baden,  the  Reichsland,  and 
such  parts  of  Prussia  as  I have  visited.  Lay  inspec- 
tion is  carried  out  as  a special  dejiartment  of  the 
general  administration  of  the  country  through  the 
raachiuery  of  Communes,  Circles,  and  Districts.  The 
Circle  lias  an  inspector  appointed  by  Government, 
who  visits  the  schools  in  his  section  once  a year  and 
sends  in  a full  detailed  report  on  a printed  form 
to  his  superior  authority.  The  inspector  also  arranges 
the  programme  foi-  his  Circle  in  accordance  with  the 
g ’lieral  “ Lehrordnung,”  and  takes  a leading  part  in 
ojiiferences  and  similar  schemes  for  improving  the 
cultivation  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  precise 
methods  which  he  may  use  foi'  testing  the  progi'ess  of 
the  .school  are  left  very  much  to  his  own  discretion. 
It  is  usual  for  liim  to  ask  the  teacher  to  couduct  a 
lesson  in  his  presence. 

The  chief  teacher(Hauptlehrcr  or  Rektor)  of  a large 
school  linlds  a kind  of  local  in.spectorship,  and  is  more 
or  less  relieved  from  tlie  work  of  actual  teaching. 

The  teachers  of  needlework  are  usually  subordinate 
in  mutters  of  discipline  to  the  chief  teacher  of  the 
school  where  they  ai-e  employed.  In  the  country 
their  work  is  tested  as  best  it  may  be  by  the  Circle 
inspector,  lu  towns  of  importance  there  is  a skilled 
female  inspector  for  this  purpose,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  inti’oduce  female  inspection  of  needlework  in 
all  schools. 

In  the  Continuation  Schools  in  towns,  instruction  in 
drawing  is  usually  under  the  special  supervision  of  an 
expert. 


In  Bav'iiria  aud  'W'ui'ttemberg  clerical  inspection 
is  established  by  law.  The  schools  are  mostly  de- 
nominational, and  the  local  clergyman  looks  after  the 
schools  of  his  own  confession.  He  receives  no  special 
salary  for  these  duties,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
included  in  those  of  his  office.  He  leports  to  a 
superior  who  holds  the  office  of  district  inspector, 
and  who  is  also  an  ecclesiastic,  receiving  no  special 
]>ay.  In  Bavaria  the  control  from  this  point  upwards 
is  vested  in  the  State  working  through  lay  officers  who 
can  review  the  work  of  the  clerical  inspectors.  In 
WUrttemberg  the  sujircme educational  authorities  are 
the  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Council  and  the  Evangelical 
Consistory  for  Catholic  ami  Brotestant  schools  re- 
spectively. It  is  [ii’ovided,  howe\-cr,  that  these  bodies 
must  admit  lay  coimnissioners  wlieii  educational 
questions  come  up  for  consideration,  and  that  these 
(juestioiis  must  not  be  discussed  at  the  ordinary 
.sittings.  Two  lay  coinmi.ssioners  sit  with  the  Con- 
sistory and  one  with  the  Ciitholic  Council. 

The  local  inspectors  can  neither  apjjoint  nor  dis- 
miss teachers.  In  point  of  fact  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher  is  a matter  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Thcy 
aro  State  servants  and  bold  their  [losition  for  life, 
unless  in  cases  of  the  gravest  offences  against  duty, 
which  are  dealt  with  by  the  superior  authorities. 
Seeing,  however,  that  they  are  required  to  spend  five 
years  in  training,  and  under  close  observatiou  as  to 
character  and  capacity,  not  to  mention  the  period  for 
which  they  may  have  to  serve  as  probationary  teachers, 
before  receiving  a definitive  appointment,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  unfit  persons  have  very  lictle  chance  of 
enjoying  the  status  of  a regular  teacher. 

Teachers  are  usually  “ presented,”  if  not  appointed, 
by  the  Communes.  The  Circle  Government  confirms 
or  vetos. 

It  is  right  to  add  to  the  above  statement  that  tlie 
system  of  clerical  inspection  in  Wurtteniberg  does 
not  seem  likely  to  endure  long  in  its  present  form. 

I am  informed  that  a rjesire  exists  in  many  quarters, 
especially  among  the  teachers,  to  introduce  inspection 
by  trained  experts,  i.e.  by  school  men.  The  matter  , 
has  come  before  the  L.m  itag,  and  a Commission  is  now 
sitting  to  consider  the  question  of  altering  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  in  the  direction  indicated. 

la  Bavaria  the  existing  arrangement  appears  to 
work  smoothly.  Here  lay  inspection  can  lie,  and  is, 
introduced,  wherever  “simultaneous  ” or  undenomina- 
tional schools  exists.  As  a rule,  one  finds  in  the 
towns  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  open  schools  e.xisting 
side  by  side,  all  bedng  alike  State  institutions.  It  is 
optional  for  parents  to  send  their  childi'eu  to  which- 
ever they  like.  As  the  proportion  of  open  schools 
appears  to  be  increasing,  the  area  of  lay  inspection 
is  in  this  way,  and  wdtliiu  certain  limits,  gradually 
widening.  In  Nurnberg  the  open  schools  now  outr 
number  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  put  together.  In 
these  schools  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  in 
the  same  way  as  in  our  own  Board  schools.  That 
clerical  inspection  must,  however,  remain  the  rule  in 
Bavaria  is  provided  by  an  article  of  the  Oenstitution. 

XI. 

The  system  of  training  teachers  in  Germany  would 
deserve  amucli  closer  investigation  and  more  extensive 
treatment  than  the  nature  of  our  enquiry  permits 
on  the  [iresent  occasion.  The  guiding  jirineiple 
is  that  tlie  teacher  who  is  to  train  the 
future  nation  ought  himself  to  get  a very  excellent 
and  exhaustive  training,  and  this  is  provided  for  in 
institutions  of  which,  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  The  course  in 
the  ti’aining  colleges  goes  far  beyond  what  a teacher 
will  under  ordinary  eiicumstances  be  called  upon  to 
make  direct  u.se  of.  It  is  intended  that  he  shall  be 
capable  of  pointing  out  to  pupils  of  exceptional 
capacity  tlio  way  to  higher  culture,  and  to  give  to  all 
his  lessons  that  interest  and  thoroughness  which  are 
only  within  the  reach  of  amind  of  liighly-trainedintelli- 
gence  aud  wide  information.  It  is  intended  also  to 
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isrOTDii  B.  open  up  to  him  pursuits  -wliieli  may  be  invaluable  to 
— him  in  the  isolation  of  a country  village,  so  keenly 

Mr.  Eolleston's  and  often  so  dangerously  felt  by  a man  in  his  position. 

Report.  Por  thi.s  object,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  perform 

.small  offices  of  utility  in  the  school,  a training  in 
handicraft  is  frequcntJy  introduced. 

The  Seminaries,  or  teacher, s’  training  colleges 
are  State  institutions.  Entrance  to  them  is  by 
competitive  examination,  with  certificate  as  lo 
character  and  capacity.  Tlie  course  embraces  live 
yearsentirely — three ina  “prejiaration  school,”  aiidtwo 
in  the  Seminary  projier,  or  vice  versa  I’ujiiis  genonilly 
])ay  for  their  own  meals,  receiving  lodging  and  in- 
struction free.  Tleals  cost  about  £10  a year.  It 
very  often  happens,  however,  that  the  Communes  send 
up  pujiils  with  a stipend  to  cover  all  ex)ienses.  There 
is  a large  and  splendidly  equipped  Seminary  in  Strass- 
burg,  where  I was  informed  by  the  Rektor  that  there 
was  hardly  a pupil  on  the  books  whose  expenses  were 
not  paid  for  him.  Sons  of  |>oor  paients,  or  pupils 
who  have  di.stinguished  themselves  by  special  capacity, 
may  receive  special  allowances  from  the  State,  In 
the  Seminary  and  Preparation  Scliool  of  Sehwabach, 
Bavaria,  with  ninety  ))upils,  I found  that  in  1S95-G 
over  £425  had  been  paid  by  Government  in  allow- 
ances of  this  description. 

The  salary  of  the  Director  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind  is  usually  about  £300  a year  and  of  the  teachers 
£180  to  £250. 

The  range  of  subjects  taught  may  be  gathered  from 
the  appended  programmes  of  various  Seminaries.  It 
may  be  observed  here  that  singing,  the  violin,  and 
the  organ  are  all  obligatory  subjects  in  every  Seminary 
I have  visited.  Gymnastics  and  drawing  are  of  course 
also  obligatory.  The  demands  of  Seminary  work  are 
exacting.  Pupils  rise  at  5 or  6 a.m.  according  to  the 
season,  and  their  time  is  fully  occupied  till  9 in  the 
evening. 

Every  Seminary  has  a primary  school  for  practice 
attached  to  it,  and  the  greatest  importance  is  attached 
to  instruction  in  the  methods  of  pedagogy. 

Female  teachers  in  needlework  and  cookery  are 
usually  ti-iiined  in  institutions  maintained  (with' State 
aid)  by  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  the  Baden 
Women’s  Association,  a great  organization,  witli 
£50,000  of  property,  and  over  200  centres  of 
activity,  or  the  Swabian  Women’s  Association,  a 
similar  but  smaller  body,  or  the  institution  of  Pralilein 
Bidder,  in  Wiesbaden.  There  are  also  purely  private 
institutions  for  this  end  like  Vietor’sclie  Anstalt,  in 
Wiesbaden,  which  exist  by  tho  fees  paid  by  pupils. 
All  these  institutions  charge  fees  for  instruction  and 
pension.  As  an  example,  I may  mention  tliat  50s.  is 
charged  by  the  Swabian  Women’s  Association  for  a 
course  of  six  montlis  for  Elementary  School  teachers 
in  needlework.  If  they  live  on  the  premises  they 
pay  55s.  a month  pension.  These  payments  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  remissions  and  allowances  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  male  seminarists.  The  course 
always  includes  pedagogy  and  general  instruction  in 
German,  composition,  history,  Ac. 

Teachers  in  handwork  for  boys  have  usually  boon 
trained  in  the  first  instance  at  Leijizig,  under  Dr. 
Goetze.  Afterwards  teachei-s  so  trained  have  held 
courses  for  training  others  in  their  own  districts.  In 
the  case  of  the  Rhine  Pi  ovince  Association  for  Hand- 
work, where  statistics  are  obtainable,  I found  that 
out  of  83  teachers  engaged  in  tliis  work,  35  were 
trained  at  Leipzig,  31  at  Cologne  (by  teachers 
originally  trained  at  Leipzig),  5 at  Bomi,  and  not 
more  than  2 in  any  other  ])lace.  Teachers  attend 
these  courses  in  their  holiday  time  or  in  the  evenings, 
and  their  expenses  are  usually  paid  by  the  Communes 
which  mean  to  employ  them. 

Instruction  in  special  subjects,  mostly  for  Con- 
tinuation School-work,  can  be  obtainorl  hv  teachers, 
after  they  have  left  the  Seminary,  in  tdie  varions 
high  schools  and  technical  schools.  Leave  of  ali.sence 


can  easily  be  obtained  for  this  purpose  and  sub- 
stitutes are  ai^i.iointed  if  necessary.  These  substitutes 
are  drawn  from  the  “unstandige  Lehrer,”  a grade 
of  teachers  appointed,  as  it  were,  on  probation,  and 
without  having  yet  received  a iixe<l  position  as  State 
servants,  who  aie  largely  employed  in  casual  work  of 
this  kind.  T’eachers  of  this  and  occasionally  even  of 
tlie  higher  grade  are  required  to  go  through  special 
courses  of  instruction  i'or  their  further  erhu  ation. 
Among  the  meaii.s  of  ciirrying  further  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  teachers  after  they  liave  engaged  in  school- 
M'ork,  must  be  mentioned  the  reading  Circles  and 
Conferences  on  various  subjects  connected  wiili  educa- 
tion which  are  promoted  by  the  authorilios  in  iho 
various  Circles  or  Districts.  'Peacher.s  who  aUend 
these  conferences  have  their  expenses  paid  by 
Government.  Tliey  are  obliged  to  take  part  in  them 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Inspector. 


Teachers  are  generally  paid  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a 
year  for  eacli  weekly  hour  of  instruction,  with  appoint- 
ment for  a certain  of  hours,  usually  twenty- 

eight.  The  State  fixes  a certain  minimum  stilarv,  but 
the  Communes  can  add  to  it,  and  fiequontly  do  so. 
T'here  isa  certain  competition  for  exceptionally  capable 
teachers,  or  those  who  have  had  special  training  of 
some  kind.  In  the  country  the  Communes  must  provide 
house,  garden,  and  fuel,  or  give  allowances  for  them. 

The  minimum  salary  in  the  country  districts  cf 
Wurttemberg  begins  (for  stiindige  or  definitely  ap- 
pointed teachers)  at  £41  3s.  a year,  and  rises  to  £(i0. 
The  right  to  a State  pension  begins  atter  nine  years’ 
service,  or  in  the  event  of  incapacitation  in  the 
exercise  of  duty.  It  amounts  to  40  per  cent.  <>t 
salary,  i-ising  to  the  fortieth  year  of  ser^dee  by  incre- 
ments of  per  cent,  each  yiiar.  There  are  also 
pensions  for  widows  and  orphans.  Besidc.s  the  alo\e 
salary  the  teacher  nearly  always  derives  income 
from  certain  other  soui'ces.  Thus  he  is  generally 
clerk  to  the  Commune  (fo  to  £23  a year),  organist  to 
the  church  (£5  to  £20),  and  if  he  is  married,  his  wife 
cangenerally  .be  appointed  teacher  of  needlework  at 
£4  to  £6  a j'ear. 

In  Elsa.ss-Lothringen  (to  place  besideAViirttemberg 
an  exanijde  of  a very  wealthy  German  province),  the 
salary  begins  at  £-45  and  rises  to  £80.  This  is  also 
the  usual  rate  in  Bavaria.* 

In  the  towns  the  salaries  are  very  much  higher 
about  double  the  foregoing. 

In  Switzerland  the  rates  of  pay  are  higher  than  in 
Germany,  at  least  in  thewcaltliy  Cantons.  Jn  Schatf- 
haxisen  a teacher  in  the  town  receives  £100  to  £140 
a year — in  the  country  £58  to  £75.  In  /uricJi  lie 
gets  .£115  to  £180  in  towns  as  the  minimum  salarv, 
but  the  addition  paid  by  the  Commune  may  bring  the 
pay  of  an  important  post  up  to  over  £300.  The 
country'  salaries  are  also  proportionately  liigher. 

Time  given  to  handwork  for  boys,  or  Continuation 
Scliool  work  is  paid  at  70s.  to  96s.  a year  per  weekly 
hour,  of  course  without  the  arrangement  for  a mini- 
mum of  lionrs.  For  expert  instruction  in  the  Indus- 
trial Continuation  Schools  much  higlier  pay  may  be 
given.  Sometimes,  however,  teachers  who  are  trying 
to  promote  handwork  in  tlieir  schools  give  their  time 
for  little  or  nothing. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  I desire  to  express  mv 
sincere  thanks  to  the  foi'eign  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  school  authorities,  and  to  the  school 
teachers  and  others  named  in  the  accompanying  diary, 
who  liave  one  and  all  furthered  my  inquiries  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  willingness.  In  this  connection 
I would  especially  mention  Mr.  Victor  Drummond, 
Minister-Resident  in  Munich;  Sir  Charles 
Op|)enheimer,  British  Consul  in  Frankfurt-am-JIain ; 
Hofrath  Albert  v.  Kaulla,  British  Consul  in  Stutt- 
gart ; Dr.  Henking,  of  Schaffhausen ; Herr  Oei'tli,  of 


A teacher  maybe  receiving  payment  from  four 
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ilfirich,  Editor  of  the  Hchweizerische  Blatter  filr 
Xnabenhandarbeit  ” ; Dr.  J iilius  Werder,  Rektor  of  the 
Untere  Realschule,  Bale  ; Herr  Gruber,  Secretary  to 
the  Education  Department,  Strassbur" ; and  Dr, 
Bruno  Stehle,  Oberschnlrat  for  the  District  Unter- 
Blsass ; Dr.  Weygoldt  and  Dr.  Waag,  Oberschulrate 
of  Baden  ; Dr.  Geheiiueshofrath  Balzand  Dr.  Regier- 
ungsrat  "VVendel,  of  Stuttgart;  Baron  t.  Landmann, 


Minister  of  Education,  Bavaria ; Dr.  Glauning,  appe^h  b; 
Lokalschuleoramission,  Niirnberg  ; Professor  Kamp,  — 
Piankfurt-am-Mr.in ; Herr  Friedrich  Fischbaeh,  Ex-  Mr. Eolleston* 
Director  of  the  Art  Industry  School  at  Hanau ; Dr. 
Blumenberger,  Education  Department,  Cologne  ; Frau 
V.  Wei.szacker,  President  of  the  Swabian  Women’s 
Association,  Stuttgart. 

T.  W,  Rollbston. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING  REPORT. 


Diaby  of  MK.  Rolle.ston  s work  in  South  Germany  and  the  German-Speaking  Cantons  of 
Switzerland. 


SenAFPnAUSEN. 

Oci.\%  1897. — I called  upon  Herr  Blum,  Oberlehrer 
at  Neuhausen  (Canton  Schaffliauseo,  Switzerland), 
made  inquiries  and  copied  Time  Table.  The  School 
is  closed  for  a few  days  as  vine  harvesting  is  going  on. 

The  Primary  Schools  in  each  Canton  are  under 
Cantonal  not  Federal  authority.  The  President  of  the 
School  Board  for  Schaffhausen  is  Dr.  Eobert 
Grieshauer.  The  Secretary,  Prof.  Henking. 

There  is  no  manual  work  for  boys  in  the  FTeuhausen 
School,  and  no  instruction  in  agriculture  or  vine- 
culture.  Gymnastics  and  drawing  are  compulsory — 
so  is  needlework  for  girls,  to  which  four  hours  weekly 
arc  given.  The  materials  are  supplied  by  parents,  or 
incertaincases  by  the  Commune.  Children  always  own 
the  articles  made,  which  are  intended  to  be  useful  or 
ornamental  for  themselves  or  their  household. 

The  school  years  are  6-14.  A little  time  is 
given  to  elementary  sciences  (botany,  physics).  No 
“ domestic  management.”  Needlework  is  taught  by 
female  teachers  appointed  for  that  office  only.  In- 
spection is  held  once  a-year,  and  is  conducted  by 
means  of  an  examination  held  by  the  school  teaclier 
with  an  Ins{)ector  in  attendance. 

Oct.  13. — I visited  Schafiliausen,  and  saw  Prof. 
Henking,  Secretary  to  the  School  Board.  He  gave 
me  the  address  of  Herr  Philipp  Altenbach, 
Oberlehrer,  Miihlenthal,  who  takes  a leading  part  in 
the  manual  training  movement  in  Schaflliausen. 

This  branch  of  instruction  was  introduced  six 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  optional.  Instruction  is  given 
after  scliool  hours,  5-7.  Pupils  pay  a fee  of  6 fr.  for 
woodwork,  3fr.  to  4-50  fr.  for  cardboard,  for  the 
half  year’s  course.  The  fees  go  to  the  general 
Comunal  education  funds.  About  a quarter  to 
half  of  the  pupils  who  might  do  so  take  part  in  this 
instruction.  Teachers  are  paid  2 fr.  to  6 fr.  for  each 
lesson  of  two  hours.  They  are  paid,  not  by  the  School 
Board,  but  by  a private  association  of  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  movement.  Teachers  arc 
trained  for  this  work  by  courses  held  at  Bale, 
Lausanne,  &c.,  and  receive  a sum  from  the  Canton,  to 
enable  them  to  take  these  courses,  which  they  do  in 
the  summer  holidays.  It  is  quite  optional  on  their 
part,  but  of  course  they  have  a better  chance  of  good 
employment  if  they  are  able  to  teach  Handwork. 
Cost  of  a course  of  training  is  65  fr.,  and  it  lasts  four 
weeks. 

The  Swiss  Teachers’  Association  receives  2'50  fr. 
subscription  from  each  member,  larger  but  variable 
donations  from  private  persons,  and  1,000  fr.  yearly 
from  the  Federal  Government  Local  branches  are 
helped  by  the  Communes  in  which  they  work. 

I inquired  as  to  teachers’  salaries,  and  received  the 
information  given  in  my  Report  under  that  head. 

Oct.  14. — I visited  Herr  Oberlehrer  Altenbach,  in 
Schafihausen,  received  information  about  manual 
training,  and  saw  specimens. 

There  are  three  systems  for  carrying  on  Manual 
Training  in  Primary  Schools  in  Switzerland  : — 

i.  Obligatory,  managed  and  paid  by  the 
Commune  or  Canton,  or  both,  as  in  Geneva 
(nowhere  in  German  Cantons). 


ii.  Optional,  supported  by  private  contributions, 

but  Commune  or  Canton  engages  to  make 
up  deficit,  as  in  Ziiricli. 

iii.  Optional,  supported  as  above,  but  Commune 

or  Canton  gives  a fixed  sum,  regardless  of 
deficit,  as  in  Scha^ausen. 

Only  wood-carving  and  cardboard  work  are  taught 
in  Schaffhausen. 

Besides  the  contribution  of  the  Canton,  the  Commune 
(town)  gives  400  fr.  yearly.  All  articles  made  are 
property  of  the  pupils.  No  fees  beyond  the  5 fr. 
already  mentioned. 

Cardboard  work  seems  excellently  adapted  to  train 
the  eye,  and  form  habits  of  looking  ahead  and  plan- 
ning out  work  in  young  children,  but  the  material  used 
is  sometimes  too  thick  and  difficult  to  cut  (for  the 
ages  taught),  requiring  as  mucJi  strength  as  carpentry 
work,  if  not  more. 

The  movement  took  its  rise  in  1884  with  the 
foundation  of  a society  among  the  Swiss  Primarv 
School  teachers,  who  began  bv  collecting  a sum  of 
2,200fr.  for  tools,  <fcc.,  and  established  one  centre  after 
another,  with  training  courses  in  the  larger  towns. 

Meersbvrg. 

Oct.  15. — Started  early  in  the  morning  for  Con- 
stance, tlience  by  steamer  to  Meersburg,  in  Baden 
territory,  where  there  is  an  important  seminary, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
Rektor,  Dr.  "Wasmer,  showed  me  over  it,  and  gave  me 
full  information  about  its  working. 

There  are  196  pupils,  11  principal  teachers  (includ- 
ing the  Rektor),  and  5 assistant  teachers. 

The  State  contributions  in  aid  of  necessitous  or 
exceptionally  distinguished  pupils  (“bediirftige  und 
wurdige”)  came  last  year  to  9,200  mk. 

Instruction  is  free,  with  lodging,  heating,  light,  &C., 
blit  pupils  pay  about  200mk.  a year  for  their  food. 
They  manage  this  department  among  themselves. 

Salaries  are : — For  Rektor,  5,500  mk. ; for  teachers 
with  University  degree,  up  to  5,000  mk. ; for  others, 
up  to  3,600  rok. 

Manual  work  is  taught  in  the  form  of  cardboard 
work,  woodcarving,  and  carpentry,  with  a little  metal 
and  wirework  and  a great  deal  of  relief  map  making, 
of  which  I saw  some  beautiful  and  interesting  speci- 
mens, showing  the  physical  geography  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  These  are  made  by  raean.s  of  contour 
maps,  three  sheets  (without  names  of  places)  being  used 
to  make  one  relief  map.  First  the  contour  represent- 
ing the  greatest  height  is  cut  out  on  one  sheet,  this 
glued  and  placed  in  position  on  No.  2,  and  the  next 
contour  cut  out,  which  is  then  transferred  to  No.  3, 
after  which  the  fourth  contour  can  be  taken  from  No. 
1,  and  so  on.  It  is  arranged  that  the  thickness  of 
each  sheet  represents  ten  metres  in  height.  This 
seemed  a very  interesting  and  instructive  occupation, 
and  suitable  for  the  higher  classes  in  Primary  Schools 
if  proper  maps  could  be  published  cheaply,  as  they 
easily  might  be. 

The  above  subject  is  obligatory— other  manual  work 
is  voluntary,  but  a certain  pressure  is  put  on.  all 
students  to  take  it  up.  They  are  not  expected  to 
utilize  it  in  teaching  as  there  is  very  little  of  this 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


.VPPEKDix  B.  kind  of  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  Baden, 
— - but  it  is  iuti'oduccd  with  a view  to  the  edncatiotLal 

ilr.  Rolleston’s  vaiue  of  the  training  in  itself,  and  also  to  [n-ovide  the 
future  teachers  with  resources  for  spare  time  and 
means  of  adding  to  the  comfort  and  ornament  of  their 
homes.  They  pay  for  materials. 

Instruction  iu  drawing,  at  which  I watched  a clas.s 
at  work,  is  very  complete  and  thorough  in  its  way, 
which  is  not  at  all  an  artistic  way.  Each  pupil  makes 
a number  of  geometrical  figures  in  cardboard—  cube.s, 
pyramid.^,  cylinders,  iho. — and  then  uses  them  to  draw 
from.  Plaster  casts  and  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
are  also  used  us  copies. 

Surveying  is  taught  in  connection  with  geometry. 
The  schoolroom,  school  buildings,  and  surrounding 
country  are  carefully  mapped. 

Oct.  10. — I left  Schaffhauseii  for  Zurich. 

Zurich. 

Oct.  18, — I called  upon  Herr  Oberlchrcr  Edouard 
Oertli,  to  whom  I had  been  referreil  as  aii  authority 
on  Manual  Training  in  Switzerland  He  is  editor  of 
the  “Swiss  Journal  of  Handwork  for  Boys." 

The  arriiirgements  here  are  much  the  same  as  at 
Schaffhausen  in  their  main  features.  The  teacher 
(who  is  always  a regular  school  teacher,  not  an 
artizan)  receives  100  fr.  for  the  lialf-years’  course  (the 
instruction  is  usually  confined  to  the  winter  half  year) 
if  he  attends  one  day  in  the  week — 200fr.  for  two  davs, 
and  so  on.  The  Commune  pays  this  salary. 

Handwork  to  a certain  more  or  less  limited  extent 
is  obligatory  in  the  Swiss  Seininai'ics.  Extensive 
courses  are  held  l;y  the  society  befoi-e  mentioned,  and 
teachers  who  attend  them  are  aided  both  by  the 
Cantons  and  by  the  Federal  Governiiient. 

1 dsited  the  Seefeld  School  wheie  Herr  Oertli  is 
in  charge  and  found  a well-equipped  Kindergarten 
section  in  the  building.  This  is  intended  for  children 
from  four  to  .six  years  of  age,  and  attendance  is  volun- 
tary but  tolerably  large — about  50  per  cent,  of  those 
who  are  in  a po.sition  to  attend. 

In  Ziiricii,  TTiindwork  for  boys  begin.s  with  the 
fourth  school  year  (ten  years  old)  witli  cardboard  work, 
and  goe.s  on  to  the  sixth  year.  Pupils  then  clioose 
what  other  section  they  will  take  up — woodiuarving, 
ironwork,  carpentry,  itc.  Sections  are  formed  and 
teachers  appointed  for  each.  I visited  the  three  large 
workroums — all  for  cardboard  or  woodwork,  one  being 
used  for  ironwork  too.  The  equipment  is  altogether 
paid  by  the  Commune. 

Oct:  19. — T called  upon  Dr.  Huber,  Secretary  to 
the  School  Board  for  Canton  Ziirieh,  and  had  a couver- 
sation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Handwork.  ' He  in 
formed  me  that  the  proportion  of  boys  receiving  this 
instruction  was  as  yet  insignificant,  ,so  far  as  Zurich 
went.  PIo  considered  that  ns  a voluntary  subject 
taught  out  of  school  hours  and  hft  in  the  hands  of 
private  organisations  there  was  at  leastno  objection  to 
it,  but  he  evidently  believed  it  to  bo  rather  of  tlie 
nature  of  a “ fad,”  and  was  certainly  opposed  to  the 
State  taking  it  uji  and  burdening  the  regular  school 
code  with  it.  “ Teach  boys  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, a little  science,  and  the  histor3'  general 
knowledge  of  their  own  country,  and  tlie  State  has 
amply  fulfilled  its  duty  to  them,” 

Agriculture  does  not  occur  except  in  the  (volun- 
tary) Continuation  School,  nor  does  cookery,  kc..,  as 
a State  subject. 

I called  upon  Dr.  Stadler,  President  of  the 
Seminary  and  High  School  for  Girls,  and  from  him 
and  Herr  Oertli  received  much  information  as  to  the 
training  and  appointment  of  teachers,  and  their  rates 
of  remuneration.  The  subjects  have  mostly  been 
dealt  with  in  Report,  but  i may  describe  here  the 
peculiar  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  Canton 
Zii.rich.  Each  Commune  has  a School  Committee 


elected  by  the  citizens.  This  Committee,  when  there 
is  a vacancy,  selects  a name  from  the  list  of  candidates 
and  inits  it  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  citizen’s  wJio 
are  on  the  electoral  list  of  the  Commune.  These 
generally,  but  not  always,  ratify  the  choice  of  the 
Committee.  They  are  at  liberty  to  choose  any 
qualified  person  they  please.  Under  this  system  lociil 
and  personal  influences  often  have  undue  weight.— on 
the  other  hand  it  leads  all  citizens  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  to  watch  it.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  for  six  years,  hut  arc  renewable,  and 
a teacher  is  rarely  dismissed  except  for  extreme 
incapacity  or  misconduct. 

Inspection  is  carried  out  by  Inspectors  appointed 
by  the  District  Committee — representing  a number  of 
Communes  grou[)ed  into  a District.  Only  two 

expressions  of  judgment  arc  used  in  the  Report a 

mark  i.s  gi''cn,  1 or  2.  1 is  good,  and  may  cover 

unusual  excellence  as  well  as  mean  average  success 

2 is  bad.  Neither  has  the  slightest  direct  influence 
on  the  teachers  pay,  though  they  may  have  on  his 
prospects. 

Female  teachers  go  through  four  yeai-s  in  the 
Seminary — the  same  course  as  for  males.  They  learn 
nothing  of  needlework  in  these  Seminaries.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  subject  is  always  given  by  specially 
trained  teacliers  .apixdnted  for  this  alone. 


Baslh. 

Oct.  20. — I called  upon  Dr.  Zehntner,  Secretary  of 
Education  for  Canton  Bale.  He  referred  me  to  Dr. 
Julius  TTerder,  Ilektor  of  the  Untere  Realschule 
who  was  away  on  this  day. 

From  the  Inst  yearly  Report  of  the  Education 
Department  it  appeai-s  that  ihe  local  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Manual  Training  numbers  282  menibciv. 
and  that  there  are  1,000  pupils  and  34  teachers 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  1,000  pupils,  however, 
include  many  who  are  not  Priin.nry  School  pupils. 

Oct.  21. — I called  upon  Dr.  Huber,  Rektor  of  the 
Female  Secondary  School.  Theaterstrasse,  for 
information  about  female  education. 

The  Female  School  is  a handsome  building  with 
plenty  of  light  and  space,  and  an  excellent  gyninasiiun. 
I attended  a gymnastic  class,  two  sewing  classes,  and 
a cookery  class. 

Girls  enter  tlie  “ Secondary”  School  on  attaining 
their  tenth  birthday  and  remain  there  till  -their 
fourteenth  birthday. . After  that  they  are  free,  but 
they  can  if  they  like  attend  a Continuation  School 
or  a Women’s  Work  School,  in  which  free  instruction 
is  offered  to  them. 

The  programme  of  the  Continuation  School  for 
girls  is  as  follows  ; — 

Geiman  (including  all  tnuctical  1 , , 
uses  of  the  knguoge  ] * 

Arithmetic  . . 3 ,,  , 

French  . . . 6 ,, 

Science  and  Hj-giene  . 2 „ 

Drawing  . . . 2 „ 

In  the  W(;inen’s  TVork  Schools  Cookery  and  Domestic 
Management  form  the  f>rominent  features  of  the  in- 
struction. The  subject  is  also  taught  to  pupils  in 
the  Secondary  Schools,  and  is  optional.  The  instruc- 
tion is  quite  free,  the  Canton  paying  for  ail  equip- 
ment and  materials.  The  teacher  receives  800  fr. 
for  four  courses  of  three  months  each,  attendance 
being  twice  weekly.  Tlie  teacher  has  to  see  after  all 
supplies  as  well  as  giving  instruction. 

This  year  there  are  SCO  girls  receudng  instruction. 
I attended  a class  held  in  the  Santa  Clara  School- 
house,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  excellent 
method  of  the  instruction  given.  The  Rektor  inausu- 
rated  the  course  with  a short  and  pithy  address  to 
the  class.  Full  particulars  of  the  arrangements  are 
given  in  the  Report,  I.  y-vi  and  III. 
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In  the  gymnastic  class  I saw  girls  going  with  much 
alacrity  and  enjoyment  through  simple  and  graceful 
exercises  with  parallel  bars,  “ giant  strides,”  &c.,  and 
elementary  drill.  Girls  begin  gymnastics  (obligatory) 
with  their  fifth  school  year  and  boys  in  their  fourth. 

In  the  sewing  classes  of  different  stages  I found 
plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting  out  to  measure 
going  on.  Each  pupil  had  a weighted  cushion  about 
10  inches  x 0 inches  x 3^  inches  on  the  desk  before  her 
to  fasten  her  work  to  (an  arrangement  which  I after- 
wards found  to  be  universal  in  s.  Germany,  but 
which  must  tend  to  make  it  difficult  in  after  life  for 
a pupil  to  sew  comfortably  except  at  a desk  or  table). 
Advanced  pupils  learn  a little  embroidery  and  crochet. 
Materials  are  brought  by  the  children  if  parents  can 
afford  it. 

A blackboard  with  squares,  each  representing 
15  cr.,  is  used  for  instruction  in  cutting  out.  The 
work  begins  with  tlie  earliest  class,  and  is  carried 
right  through.  “ Primary  ” pupils  do  four  hours 
weekly,  and  “ Secondary  ” five.  Two  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed to  each  class  of  50. 

School  Goversmest  in  Basle. 

The  Governing  Council  (highest  State  authority) 
appoints  an  Educational  Council,  and  the  latter  recom- 
nf-nds  to  the  former  a School  Committee  for  each 
school.  This  Committee  recommends  appointments 
to  the  Educational  Council.  Appointment  is  made  for 
life  or  good  behaviour. 

“ Inspectors  ” ar  e called  “ Vorsteher  ’’  (supeiiutend- 
ent)  for  Primary  Schools,  and  “Rektoren”  for 
Superior  schools.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ing Council  on  recommendation  of  tlie  Educational 
Council,  for  term  of  six  years  (renewable).  There  are 
DO  regular  days  of  inspection,  but  the  Inspectors  look 
in  at  odd  hours  and  make  reports,  as  they  deem 
necessary,  to  the  School  Committee. 

With  Dr.  Werder  I visited  the  workrooms 
where  cardboard  work  and  caipeutry  are  carried  on  : 
well-lighted,  aiiy  rooms,  all  activity.  Cardboard  work, 
consisting  in  the  cutting  out  and  making  of  small 
boxes,  trays,  wall-baskets,  &c.,  begins  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  age,  airpentrj’  in  thetwelfth.  BSle  has  the 
oldest  handwork  school  in  Switzerland  (1881).  The 
cost  of  teachers’  salaries,  materials,  <tc.,  for  last  year 
was  20,000  fr.,  of  which  the  State  (Canton)  ' paid 
15,000  fr.,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  tbe  Teachers’ 
Society  for  Handwork,  the  Gemeinniitziger  Verein,” 
and  other  pii-suite  sources. 

A teacher  who  gives  80  lessons  (the  usual  number) 
in  the  winter  half-year  receives  a honorarium  of  200  fr. 

The  squared  blackboard  was  used  in  teaching  boys 
to  work  to  scale. 

N.B. — Children  in  Switzerland  are  obliged  to  come 
neat  and  clean  to  school,  otherwise  they  are  sent 
home. 


Continuation  Schools  in  Switzerland, 

From  an  official  work  (Schweizerische  Scliul- 
statistik,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  ix.),  which  has  been  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  the  Federal  Flinister  of  Education,  I take 
the  following  description  of  these  schools : — “ The 
main  object  of  the  Continuation  Schools  is  to  inain- 
‘ tain  the  knowledge  and  the  faculties  which  have 
“ been  gained  in  the  Primaiy  School — to  revive 
“ them,  to  develop  them  further,  and  to  make  them 
“serve  the  ends  of  practical  life.”  They  form  “a 
“ bridge  between  the  Primary  School  and  practical 
“ life,”  and  they  differ  in  character  according  to  the 
natuie  of  that  life  to  which  they  are  to  form  the  in- 
troduction. They  are  declared  obligatory  in  seven 
Cantons — Thurgan.  Solothurn,  Basselland,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Aargan,  ^Vaadt,  Neiienburg;  and  in  three 
more,  Bern,  Appenzell  a/K,,  St.  Gallen,  the  Communes 
are  permitted  to  make  them  obligatory’  if  they  choose. 
Tu  others  they  are  voluntary.  In  all  they  are  liberally 
and  increasingly  supported  botli  by  Cantonal  and 


Federal  funds,  the  latter  being  specially  applied  to  ai-penuix  b. 
the  encouragement  of  drawing  in  connection  with  — 
industrial  teaching. 

Since  1895  the  Federal  Government  has  also  begun 
to  subsidize  Girls’  Continuation  Schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  cookery  and  household  management,  but  these 
remain  as  yet  voluntary. 

Steassburg. 

Oct.  23. — I called  this  morning  on  Oberschulrath 
Dr.  Schlemmer,  who  referred  me  to  the  office  of  the 
Biirgermeister  for  educational  matters  in  the  city  and 
to  Herr  von  Freiberg,  Bezirks  President,  for  country 
schools. 

Herr  Gruber,  Superintendent  of  the  Educational 
Department  for  the  city  of  Strassbuvg,  gave  me  much 
information.andsentmewithhis  secretary  to  visit  their 
schools  of  Handicraft — the  Gerberschule  (modelling 
in  clay),  Grosse  Spitzengasse  Schule  (carpentry  and 
turning),  and  the  St  Johann  Schule  (locksmithing  and 
ornamental  ironwork). 

Instruction  in  Strassburg  is  much  more  adapted 
to  teach  actual  trades  than  elsewhere,  and  the  instruc- 
tors are  mostly  artizans  who  teach  in  the  presence  and 
under  supervision  of  a school  teacher.  The  hours  are 

at  a time  on  two  days  in  the  week.  A school 
teacher  employed  for  3 hours  a week  all  the  year 
round  gets  64U  mk.  a year  if  he  happens  to  instruct 
in  Handicrafts — 200  mk.  if  he  only  supervises. 

The  artizan  teachers  get  2 mk.  per  lesson. 

Of  pupils  (1,200),  who  might  join  these  courses, 
which  are  quite  voluntary,  about  300  do  so.  Instnic- 
tion  is  given  only  to  boys  in  the  “Mittelschulen.”. 

Tliesp.  are  schools  which  pupOs  may  attend  from  the 
age  of  12  to  15  instead  of  continuing  the  Primary 
School  course  till  14.  In  the  “ Mittelschulen”  educa- 
tion has  a practical  turn,  as  in  tlie  Continuation 
School.  (It  may  be  noted  that  the  term  “ Mittel- 
sehule”  has  quite  different  meanings  in  different 
places). 

Other  matters  connected  witli  these  schools  in 
Strassburg  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Report. 

Oct.  25. — I called  upon  Herr  von  Freiberg,  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  Enter  Elsass,  and  on  Dr.  Bruno 
Stehle,  Regierungs  und  Schulratli,  and  bad  much 
conversation  with  them  on  educational  matters,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  practical  instruction.  Dr. 

Stehle  infoi  med  me  that  a system  of  teaching  elemen- 
tary agriculture,  vine-culture  and  fruit  culture  in  the 
Primary  Schools  in  districts  where  these  industries, 
were  practised,  was  at  present  under  consideration. 

He  invited  me  to  attend  to-morrow  a conference  of 
school  teachers  on  tlie  subject  of  fruit  culture,  to  be 
held  at  Niederrbdern.  He  gave  me  details  relating  to 
teachers’  salaries  and  other  sources  of  emolument. 

(Report,  XII). 

The  Reichsland  is  divided  into  three  Districts,  Ober- 
Elsass,  Unter-Elsass  and  Lothringen.  Each  has  a. 

President,  w3)o  appoints  all  the  ordinary  teachers  in 
his  district.  For  the  city  schools,  however,  he  takes 
the  recommendations  of  the  Biirgermeister.  Each 
District  has  eight  or  ten  Circles,  and  each  Circle  has 
an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  President  and  reporting 
to  him. 

Reports  and  appointments  in  connection  with 
manual  training  are  an  affair  of  the  city  alone.  In- 
spection in  this  department  is  informal — an  official  of 
the  Biirgermeisteramt visits  thesehools  now  and  then, 
and  notes  if  teachers  keep  time  and  appear  to  do  their 
work  satisfactorily. 

I called  upon  Dr.  Forster,  Dii'ector  of  the  Teachers’ 

Seminary,  65  Schwarzwaldstrasse,  and  was  by  liim 
shown  over  the  place,  which  has  been  built  and  fitted 
up  according  to  his  plans.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Germany.  The  funds  for  build- 
ing it  were  provided  by  the  Province  (Reichsland). 

Tlie  course  is  three  years,  with  two  years  in  a Pre- 
paratory School.  Pupils  pay  320  mk  (£16)  , yearly 
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Appb^ix  b.  for  food,  lodging  and  instruction,  but  stipends  from 
— the  State  or  the  Comunes  cover  the  expenses  of 
nearly  every  pupil. 

I attended  a lesson  in  Physiology.  The  .subject  was 
The  Blood.  The  lesson  began  by  one  pupil  aftei- 
another  standing  up  and  delivering  a short  statement 
on  some  one  function  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels  which 
concern  it.  Then  the  teacher  took  up  one  point  after 
another  and  carried  the  instruction  furtliei',  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  anatomical  models  of  which  he  had  a 
large  supply,  and  asking  occasional  questions.  Where- 
ever  possible  a practical  turn  was  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion. Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  conveys  nourishment  to  the  organs,  the  relative 
values  of  different  foods  were  touched  upon ; and  the 
principles  of  first  aid  to  the  wounded  were  explained 
in  connection  with  the  distinction  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood.  I thought  tire  lesson  a model  of  clear 
exposition,  with  apt  illustration  ; both  the  manner  and 
the  matter  combined  to  make  the  instruction  ca.sily  in- 
telligible and  easily  recollected.  The  pupils  had 
caught  their  teacher’s  manner  and  their  answers  were 
often  striking  in  their  concision  and  clearness.  Every 
question  was  answered  in  full  sentences  and  great  at- 
teniion  had  evidently  been  paid  to  expression. 

I inquired  of  Dr.  Forster  about  Manual  Training. 
He  said  they  had  nothing  of  it  in  this  Seminary. 
“ Our  hours  are  five  or  half-past  five  in  tlie  morning, . 
till  nine  in  the  evening — and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
period  that  %ve  can  remove  to  make  room  for  Hand- 
work.” 

I then  called  on  Herr  Prass,  Circle  Inspector, 
and  after  conversation  with  him,  visited  the  St. 
Johannesschule  and  attended  a lesson  in  drawing. 
Pupils  were  copying  a large  floral  ornament  or  rosette. 
The  copies  are  not  supplied  to  them  in  books  or  on 
sheets — these  are  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  who 
draws  the  copy  on  the  blackboard  before  the  children. 
Saw  specimens  of  woodcai-ving — small  plaques — 
complete  articles  are  not  made. 

Science  instruction  here  is  very  elementary — 
accompanied  by  pictures  and  simple  experiments. 
Bopp’s  physical  apparatus  used. 

In  the  afteimoou  I called  at  the  Cookery  School 
(Alte  Akademie)  and  interviewed  Fraiilein  Agnes 
Neuser,  superintendent  ot  the  school.  I'Ms  is  a 
department  of  a private  institution,  the  National 
Women’s  Association  for  teaching  cooking,  domestic 
management,  &c.,  to  girls  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  The  latter  are  taught  for  a nominalfee.  The 
Association  receives  600  marks  yearly  from  the  city, 
with  premises  free,  and  iOO  marks  from  the  Pievince. 
Girls  of  the  better  classes  pay  130  marks  for  a 
quarter’s  course,  comprising  food,  lodging  and  instruc 
tion.  Residents  in  the  town  pay  70  marks.  The 
city  is  just  about  to  utilize  this  Association  for 
teaching  cooking  as  an  obligator}/  subject  in  certain 
schools,  beginning  experimentally  with  a class  of 
twenty-four.  Arrangements  as  at  Bale  (Report, 

I.  j.-7n.)  No  ordinary  subject  of  school  work  will  be 
encroached  on  to  make  room  for  cooking,  because 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  accounte, 
and  so-forth. 

In  teaching  needlework  the  materials  are,  in  Strass- 
burg,  supplied  free  by  the  Commune.  I am  informed 
that  for  the  past  three  years  the  average  yearly  number 
of  pupils  ill  this  branch  has  been  5,628,  and  tlie 
average  yearly  expenditure  on  materials  4,404  marks. 

Oct.  26. — I went  by  rail  to  Selz,  thence  drove  to 
Niederrbdem  (conference  of  teachers  on  fruit  culture) 
and  Rittershofen  (school  garden  and  instruction  in 
fruit  growingj.  The  Conference  was  accompanied  by 
an  exhibition  of  fruit,  and  methods  and  appliances  of 
cultivation,  and  an  enthusiastic  lecture  on  the  subject 
was  delivered  by  Dr  Stiefelhagen,  Circle  Inspector 
for  Weissemburg,  About  sixty  teachers  attended. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  principal  inn,  and 
there  was  a dinner  at  which  short  speeches  were 


delivered  by  Dr.  Bruno  Stehle,  Dr.  Stiefelhagen  and 
others.  Though  organized,  presided  over  anrl  paid  for 
by  the  State,  the  Conference  bore  the  air  of  a pleasant 
social  gathering  as  well  as  a means  of  instruction, 

There  is  a strong  movement  in  this  Circle  (Weissem- 
burg) for  the  teaching  of  fruit  culture  in  the  schools 
(see  Report,  introductory  section),  but  it  has  not 
spread  much  beyond  it,  so  far. 

I saw  a small  plot  of  ground  at  Rittershofen,  where 
a few  young  trees  are  jilanted  and  tended  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Primary  School.  The  instruction  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  worth  the  time  spent  on  it. 
When  the  State  provides  the  poA-mits  with  local 
facilities  for  instruction  according  to  the  newest  and 
best  ideas  the  children  might,  one  thinks,  safely  be 
left  to  learn  the  subject  in  actual  practice,  and  their 
school  time  be  given  to  subjects  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  attend  to  otherwise.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  an  object  lesson,  however,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
science  course,  this  class  of  practical  instruction  may 
have  its  merits. 


Karlsruhe. 

Oct.  27,  28. — I left  Strassburg  for  Karlsruhe  and 
called  on  Dr.  Weygoldt  and  Dr.  Albert  Waag  to 
whom  1 had  been  referred  by  the  Baden  miiiistrv, 
through  Mr.  George  Buchanen,  Charge  D’Affaires,  and 
received  much  information  from  them  relative  to 
practical  instruction  in  the  Continuation  and  other 
schools.  Continuation  Schools  are  obligatory  here 
for  two  years  after  leaving  the  orclinary  scliool. 
Woodcarving  is  taught  in  them  in  the  Black  Forest 
District,  where  this  i.s  a local  incUisbry.  The  system 
always  bakes  a form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
locality.  Girls  attend  Continuation  Schools  for  one 
year,  and  here  cooking  and  household  management 
are  introduced  as  regular  subjects. 

Handwork  for  boys  in  the  Primary  School  is  carried 
on  in  Karlsruhe  and  other  towns,  particularly  Jfann- 
heim,  but  is  always  voluntary,  a small  fee  being 
usually  chai-ged  (2-4  marks  a year).  Teachers  are 
the  regular  school  teachers,  mostly  trained  at  Leipzig 
for  these  courses ; but  ail  teachers  learn  something 
of  it  in  the  Baden  Seminaries  (see  supra,  Oct.  15, 
Meersburg). 

Agriculture,  (fee.,  is  nowhere  .specially  taught,  but 
is  inculcated  through  reading  books,  and  in  connection 
with  elementary  sciences — botany  and  zoology,  (fee. 
The  teacher  often  lives  adjoining  the  sclioolhouse, 
and  always  has  a garden  plot  which  lie  can  use  as  an 
aid  to  his  lessons  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Waag,  I 
visited  classes  at  the  three  Primary  Schools  in  Karb- 
ruhe.  At  the  “Karl  Friedrich”  School,  Garten- 
str.,  22,  I found  a carpentry  room  with  six  double 
benches  for  twelve  pupils,  each  with  its  wall  case  of 
tools— every  tool  numbered  to  indicate  the  bench  to 
which  it  belongs.  A class  of  “ Mittelschiiler  ” was 
then  being  instructed.  (In  Baden  “ Hoch  Schule  ” 
= University,  and  “ Mittelschule,”  all  between  this 
and  the  Primary  School,  including  Gymnasium, 
“ Realschule,”  Higher  Girls’  School,  Ac.)  Pupils  here 
begin  with  cardboard  in  their  tenth  year — cannot  take 
up  carpentry  till  thirteen.  There  are  no  public 
Kindergarten  Schools,  and  tliose  that  exist  are  mainly 
for  the  upper  classes.  Dr.  W.  strongly  appi-oves 
Kindergarten — makes  the  children  “geweekter.” 

In  Handwork,  I learn  that  the  Leipzig  programme 
is  followed  in  the  mam.  but  much  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  whole  subject  is  in  a 
transition  and  experimental  state. 

Taking  all  Primary  Schools  together,  of  those  pupils 
who  could  come  to  the  classes  about  12  per  cent, 
actually  do  so. 

Patterns  for  wood-carving  are  obtained  from  the 
Vorstand  der  Schnitzerei  Schulen,  Furtwangen,  in 
Schwarzwald  ; others  for  combined  carjjentry  and 
chip-carving  from  Siemenroth  and  Ti-oschel,  Liibzow- 
str.,  Berlin. 
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Jor  cardboard  work  the  carpenters’  benches  are  used, 
with  a board  to  protect  the  bench  from  the  knife. 

Each  of  the  three  schools  receives  600  mk.  from  the 
town  for  expenses  of  manual  training  for  boys. 

in  the  Grartenstr.  Schule,  the  Primary  School  pupils 
engaged  in  the  various  sections  were  as  follows  : — 


Carviirg  . . . .50 

Carpentry  . . . .36 

Cardboard  . . . ,18 

In  the  Leopold  Schule — 

Carving  . . .20 

Carpentry  . , . ,40 

Cardboard  , . . .40 

In  the  Karl  Wilhelm  Schule — 

Carving  . . . .24 

Carpentry  . . . .32 

Metal  woik  ....  40 


(Boys  begin  light  metal  work  at  ten). 

Bent  metal  work  looked  a silly  and  useless  affair — 
had  as  ornament,  and  with  little  or  no  general 
educational  influence  in  it. 

Inspection. 

Dr.  Waag  informs  me  that  Baden  is  divided  into 
twelve  circles,  each  of  which  has  an  Inspector  entitled 
“ Kreisscliulrat,”  appointed  by  the  Superior  Council  of 
Education,  and  reporting  to  it.  He  must  visit  each 
school  in  his  Circle  about  once  in  two  years,  and  the 
Superior  Councilloi'  in  charge  of  the  Department  visits 
about  once  in  ten  years. 

COOKEET  AND  DOMESTIC  MaN.AGEMEST. 

Oct.  29. — With  Dr.  WeygoldtT  visited  the  cooking 
classes  in  the  Leopoldstrasse  and  the  Seminary  for 
Female  teachers  at  the  Baden  Women's  Association, 
Garteustrasse. 

Dr.  Weygoldt  is  the  organizer  and  introducer  of 
the  present  system  of  practical  education  for  women 
in  Baden,  which  is  considered  to  be  far  beyond  any 
other  German  State  in  tlie  completeness  of  its  ai-range- 
ments  in  this  respect.  The  present  system  dates  from 
1891,  It  is  worked  entirely,  or  very  largely,  through 
the  organization  known  as  the  Baden  Women’s 
Association,  founded  in  1867,  under  the  protectorate 
aud  active  sujiervision  of  the  Gi'and  Duchess  Luise, 
a Prussian  Princess,  who  In'ought  with  her  to  Baden 
a very  ample  share  of  the  Prussian  talent  for  organiza- 
tion and  management.  It  is  now  possessed  of  nett 
property  worth  over  a million  marks,  and  it  exercises 
various  activities  connected  with  women’s  work  and 
benevolent  aud  educational  objects  in  hundreds  of 
localities. 

The  cliaracteristic  feature  of  the  Baden  system  is 
this—  that  every  girl  of  the  working  classes,  on 
leaving  the  Primary  School  at  14  years  of  age,  must 
attend  a Continuation  School  for  one  year,  and  there  go 
through  a course  of  cookery,  together  with  all  that 
belongs  to  the  management  of  a household.  Schools 
for  this  purpose  exist  in  all  towns  of  any  size  in 
Baden — not,  perhaps,  in  isolated  villages,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  system  is  carried  through  universally 
whei-e  means  admit  of  it.  Attendance  is  four  hours 
a week. 

Tl.e  arrangement  and  instmetiou  at  the  Cookery 
Schools  are  of  the  usual  tyjie  (Report  \.,ym.). 

At  the  Baden  Women’s  Association  T inquired  as 
to  tlie  precise  i-elations  of  the  State  to  the  Seminary 
managed  by  this  body,  and  found  them  to  be  somewhat 
intricate.  The  State  grants  2,000  mk.  a year  to  the 
Seminary,  appoints  teachers,  arranges  the  |)rogramme 
in  consultation  with  the  Association,  holds  examina- 
tions,and  gives  certificates.  Ibalso  pays  the 
of  teachers  on  retiring.  The  A sscciation  manages  the 


details  of  the  instruction,  pays  teachers,  provides  appe^iz  b, 
appliances,  materials,  &c.  It  charges  tuition  fees, 
and  puts  the  proceeds  to  its  general  funds.  _ 

A course  of  instruction  in  cookery  and  domestic 
management  lasts  five  months.  The  fees  are.  250  mk. 
to  foreigners ; 200  mk.  to  Baden,  girls,  food  and 
lodging  included.  Two  courses  are  held  each  year, 
and  not  inoi’e  than  18  pupils  admitted  to  each  course. 

Pedagogy  is  carefully  taught,  as  well  as  actual  ])ractice 
in  cookei-y,  ic.  The  staff  engaged  in  this  work  are  a 
head-mistress  and  a teacher  of  cookery.  The  fonner 
receives  1,100  to  1,650  mk.  a year,  with  free  lodging, 
food,  light,  washing,  &c.,  aud  the  cookery  teacher 
receives  450  mk.  with  the  same  additions. 

Pupils  come  from  all  jiarte  of  Europe  to  this  insti- 
tution, whose  certificates  carry  great  weight.  A ptipil 
from  Turkey  had  recently  finished  her  course  and 
qualified  as  a teacher. 

The  instruction,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  a 
single  visit,  appeared  most  thorough  and  scientific.  I 
noticed  tliat  each  article  of  diet  was  taken  up  and 
treated  in  a lesson,  the  substance  of  which  the  pupil 
had  to  reproduce  in  a short  essay.  There  were  essays, 
for  instance,  on  Water,  the  Egg,  Milk,  Salt,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  meat. 

After  seeing  the  Cookery  School  I was  taken  to  the 
department  where  girls  are  trained  to  be  teachers  of 
needlework  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The  course  here 
also  lasts  live  uiontlis — the  charges  are  1 80  mk.  yilus 
25  ink.  for  materials.  Pupils  must  be  eighteen  years 
old  and  have  good  certificates  from  their  schools.  I 
was  shown  the  whole  range  of  work  from  the  simplest 
knitting  to  initial  embroidery  (“  Namenstickerei  ”). 
hluch  stress  was  laid  on  msnding  every  kind  of  injury 
in  every  kind  of  material.  A little  drawn  work  was 
done.  No  machine  sewing.  Since  1891  this  institu- 
tion has  trained  2,000  teachers,  now  operating  mostly 
in  various  parts  of  Baden.  Pupils  have,  besides 
needlework,  to  learn  the  usual  school  subjects,  including 
drawing  and  singing,  with,  of  course,  “pedagogy.” 

The  teacher  is  to  be  an  educated  womau,  not  merely 
a sewer. 

Other  departments  of  the  same  institution  contained 
sections  for  training  teachers  for  the  higher  schools 
and  in  more  advanced  kinds  of  work — dressmaking, 
coloured  embroidery,  machine  work,  &c. 

Eemaeks  on  Continuation  Schools  in  Baden. 

In  every  village  there  must  be  a Continuation 
School,  attended  by  boys  for  two  years  after  leaving 
the!  ordinary  Primary  Schools.  The  hours  per  week 
vary  from  two  to  four.  (This  is  less  than  in  other- 
Stateswhere  the  instruction  in  these  schools  is  carried 
on  only  during  a certain  part  of  the  year.)  The  hours, 
must  be  day  hours,  and  employers  of  labour  have 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  arrangement. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing  are  the 
usual  subjects,  -with  singing,  especially  in  the  girls 
schools.  Girls  attend  for  one  year,  and  learn  cooking, 

<kc. 

The  place  of  the  Continuation  School  may  be  taken 
by  the  “ Industrial  ” Continuation  School,  of  which 
there  are  sixty-two  in  Baden.  In  these  the  instruc- 
tion is  more  specialized  to  suit  certain  localities  and 
industries.  There  are  also  forty-four  Industrial 
Schools.  These  are  established  at  the  will  of  the 
Commune,  with  or  without  State  aid,  and  wltere  they 
exist  all  lads  who  are  going  in  for  any  trade,  such  as 
carpentry,  plumbing,  smithing,  <fce.,  micst  go  for  three 
years  to  this  school.  Factory  hands  and  those  em- 
ployed in  purely  mechanical  industries  goto  theordinary 
Continuation  School.  The  hours  in  these  Industrial 
Schools  are  eight  per  week,  of  which  four  are  given  to 
drawing.  The  hours  are  partly  day,  partly  night. 

Special  schools,  such  as  straw-plaiting  or  basket- 
making,  are  set  up  temporarily  from  time  to  time  in 
places  where  they  seem  likely  to  be  of  use. 

On  the  same  day  I visited  the  Gymnasium, 
Bismarckstr.,  and  found  a class  being  instructed  in 
2 C 2 
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AppErais  B.  cardboard  work  by  Herr  Meinzer,  a master  at  the 
school  {trained  at  Leipzig),  who  appeared  to  develop 
MrEolieston’s  the  educational  side  of  the  work  with  great  effect. 

Carpentry  and  carving  are  also  taught  here.  Sixty- 
eight  pupils  out  of  600  take  part  in  it. 

A double  bench  costs  24  mk.  (very  cheap). 

A double  case  of  tools  costs  IS  mk. 


The  tools  comprise  (for  two  pupils) 


5 Planes. 

4 Files. 

1 Bit-and-Braco  (there 
are  twenty-four 
Bits  for  common 
use). 

4 Chisels. 

1 Pincei'S. 


1 Awl. 

1 Turnscrew. 

1 Square. 

1 Saw, 

3 Clamps. 

1 Hammer. 

1 Marking  Gauge. 


Pat  op  Tkacheus, 

In  Baden,  in  country  schools,  an  assistant  (proba- 
tionary) Teacher  receives : — 

(a.)  800  mk.  a year  before  he  has  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  for  a regular  ap- 
pointment. 

(b.)  900  mk.  after  passing  the  examination. 

A regularly  appointed  male  Teacher  receives  1,100 
mk.  to  begin  with,  rising  by  increments  of  100  mk. 
every  five  years  to  2,000  mk.  Female  Teachers  re- 
ceive 1,100  to  1,500  mk. 

Chief  Teacliers  with  appointments  of  some  special 
nature  may  receive  100  to  200  mk.  a year  over  the 
above. 

All  are  required  to  give,  if  desired,  thirty-two 
hours  of  instruction  per  week  for  the  above  salaries, 
Extra  hours  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  mk.  a year  for 
each  weekly  hour  except  in  the  case  of  instruction  in 
Gymnastics  ndiich  is  paid  at  15  to  25  mk.  a year  per 
weekly  hour. 

These  salaries  are  the  minimum  fixed  by  State  (see 
Report,  XIT.)  In  addition  to  these,  the  Comunes 
must  provide  house  and  garden.  In  towns  salaries  are 
much  higher,  and  are  subject  to  local  regulations. 

As  State  servants  teachers  are  entitled  to  pension 
for  themselves  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  after 
ten  years’  service.  This  begins  with  30  per  cent,  of 
salary4-value  of  house  and  garden  (350  mk.).  and 
rises  to  75  per  cent,  of  salary.  Thus,  after  forty 
years  a teacher  can  retire  with  ^ of  2,350  mk.  = l, 763 
mk.,  or  a little  over  £SS.  ’ 

A widow  receives  the  full  salary  of  the  deceased 
for  three  months.  After  that  30  per  cent,  of  it. 
Children,  if  the  mother  is  living,  receive  for  the  whole 
family  y%ths  of  wliatever  her  pension  may  be ; if 
she  is  not  living,  one  cluld  receives  r*5.ths  of  what 
her  pension  would  be  if  she  were  alive— two  children 
receive  -r’,jths,  and  if  there  are  more  than  two  each 
receives 


Qcf.  29—30. — I left  Karlsruhe  for  Wiirttemberg. 
Called  first  on  tbe  British  Consul,  Hofrath  Albert 
von  Kaulla,  whose  services  in  obtaining  information 
and  access  were  most  valuable. 

With  him  I visited  the  Handicraft  School,  held  by 
Prof.  H,  Eranz,  in  the  Legionskaserne.  Prof.  K. 
is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Gymnasium  here. 
He  started  this  school  about  eight  years  ago  aided 
by  a few  schoolmen  and  manufacturers.  It  lias 
recently  received  aid  both  from  the  State  and  the 
town — 400  mk.  each — with  free  premises  from  the 
former.  The  subjects  taken  up  are,  cardboard  work, 
carpentry,  chii)carving,  and  flafr-carving,  a little  bent 
ironwork,  inlaying,  and  a speciality  in  the  form  of 
articles  made  of  cigar-box  wood  joined  without 
nails,  designs  for  which  are  published  by  Professor 
Kranz  (Schreiber,  in  Esslingen).  Pupils  are  admitted 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age no  Primary 


School  pupils  in  the  strict  sense.  They  pay  24 
marks  a year  for  use  of  tools,  material,  *c, ; but  the 
Committee  allow  free  entry  to  sons  of  needy  parents 
for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  this  class  of  instruc- 
tion. The  teachers  are  artizatis  working  under 
Professor  Kranz’s  supervision — an  arrangement  not, 
perhaps,  so  bad  for  the  pupils  of  this  school  as  it 
certainly  is  for  the  children  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

_ There  is  no  regular  inspection — only  occasional 
visits  from  the  Minister  of  Education, 

There  aie  about  seventy  j>upils. 

I visited  the  Jaknbsschule,  at  which  cardboard  and 
woodwork  are  also  carried  on,  and  learned  that  it  is 
introduced  at  the  Stoclcachschule  too.  It  is  obligatory 
in  the  State  Orphanage.  At  die  Jakobsschule  the 
hours  are  10-12  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  I 
asked  what  subject  was  sacrificed  to  manual  training, 
and  learned  that,  of  the  four  hours  a week  which  were 
devoted  to  drawing,  a pupil  was  permitted  to  drop 
two  in  favour  of  Handwork,  if  he  chose.  The  teachers 
are  school  teachers,  tiained  for  this  work  at  Leipzig 
The  work  in  some  form  or  other  is  taken  up  by  about 
10  per  cent,  of  those  who  might  do  so. 

Teachers  had  expenses  paid  for  instruction  at 
Leipzig,  and  get  288  marks  a year  for  four  hours  a 
week.  The  city  provides  the  materials  free,  and 
children  keep  articles  made.  The  contribution  of  the 
city  for  this  branch  of  instruction  is  400  marks  a 
year,  and  teachei-s’  salaries. 

Oct.  31. — I called  by  appointment  on  Frau  von 
Weiszcaker  (wife  of  the  Postmaster-General),  who  is 
President  of  the  Swabian  Women’s  Association,  a 
body  wliich,  with  smaller  means,  and  less  of  direct 
connection  wirii  the  State,  plays  in  "Wiirttemberg 
much  the  same  part  as  the  great  Baden  organization 
already  referred  to.  It  was  founded  1873.  After 
receiving  some  genez’al  infoi'mation  on  women’s  work 
in  Wiirttemberg,  I made  an  appointment  to  meet 
Frau.  V.  W.  and  her  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
at  the  Society’s  Building,  Reinburgstr.  25,  on  Mon- 
day. 

A^ov.  1, — I met  Frau  v.  Weiszacher  at  Reinbur»- 
str.  25,  and  was  shown  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  Association.  It  covers  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
women’s  work,  as  here  understood,  viz. : — Kindergarten 
— Hand-sewing — Machine-sewing — Dressmaking  iu 

all  its  branches  — Embroidery  — Laceinaking 

Cookery  and  Household  Mauagement.  Its  funds  are 
derived  from  school  fees,  subscriptions  of  members  (5 
mk.  a year),  donation.^  and  legacies,  and  contribu- 
tions from  public  funds.  Last  year  the  State  gave 
3,700  mk.,  and  the  Town  1,500  mk. 

It  has  special  courses  for  training  teachers  in 
needlework  and  cookery,  and  issues  certificiites  which 
are  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  qualification. 
These  certificates,  however,  are  issued  not  by  the 
State,  hut  by  the  Association,  and  the  latter,  not  the 
State,  holds  the  examinations  on  wliich  they  depend. 
The  question  of  putting  the  Association  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  State  as  that  held  by  the  Baden 
Association  has,  however,  been  favourably  discussed 
in  the  Landtag,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  Some  influential  members,  however, 
doubt  tlie  advisability  of  making  the  connection  with 
the  State  too  intimate. 

Tlie  Kindergarten  is  considered  to  be  a model  of 
its  kind.  It  is  arranged  precisely  on  Froebel’s  prin- 
ciples : girls  come  here  to  be  trained  in  this  class  of 
work,  and  to  get  positions  as  teachers  or  nursery 
governesses. 

The  school  of  needlework  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a woman  of  rare  capacity  and  accomplish- 
ments, Fraulein  Ries — a former  pupil  of  Friedrich 
Fisehbach  at  the  Art-Industry  School  of  Hanau.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  Frl.  Ries’s  school  is  the  manner 
m which  drawing  is  taught  in  connection  with  work. 
Nothing  more  thorough  and  systematic  could  well 
be  imagined.  Even  in  the  simplest  forms  of  garments 
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‘(which  are  always  made  from  individual  measiire- 

jjjgjjts no  “normal”  sizes)  accurate  scale  drawings 

are  made  hy  the  pupils  and  carried  out  like  geometrical 
drawings  with  heavy,  light,  and  coloured  Hues  to 
indicate  working  lines,  lines  of  measurement,  and  the 
area  of  the  stuff.  Finished  garments  are  placed  on 
stiinds  and  accurately  drawn  and  shaded.  Every 
pupil  in  this  department  must  give  at  least  four  hours 
a week  to  drawing.  Frl.  Ries  complains  sorely  of 
tlie  difficulties  created  for  her  by  the  fact  that  draw- 
ing is  not  an  obligatory  or  even  a usual  subject  for 
girls  in  the  country  schools  in  Wiirttemberg. 

When  artistic  embroidery  is  reached,  pupils  learn 
to  make  correct  coloured  and  shaded  drawings  of 
■everything  they  work,  and  they  have  to  compose  their 
own  designs  for  ornamental  work,  monograms,  <kc. 
Except  in  the  most  elementary  stages  no  pattern  is 
ever  copied  twice  in  the  school.  The  system  of 
copving  an  actual  plant  and  then  conventionalizing 
it  for  ornament  is  carefully  cariied  out.  Frl.  Ries 
considers  that  much  more  immediately  effective  work 
might  be  done  by  getting  patterns  from  artists  to  be 
copied  in  the  school,  but  she  wishes  to  plant  among 
thii  people  themselves  a seed  of  artistic  culture  which 
shiill  bear  fruit  in  the  next  if  not  in  this  generation, 
and  for  this  object  she  insists  on  carrying  through  the 
system  of  thorough  training  in  drawing  and  original 
composition  of  all  subjects  to  be  worked.  Tbe  forms 
used  in  the  composition  are  of  course  largely  taken 
from  or  suggested  by  well-known  types  of  ornament, 
or  from  nature.  In  her  grasp  and  application  of  the 
historical  development  and  significance  of  ornament, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  traces  of  Frl.  Hies’s  former 
pupilship  under  Fischbach. 

Tbe  course  for  ordinary  school  teachers  lasts  three 
months,  and  the  fee  is  21  marks  for  instruction  only. 
Girls  can  be  boarded  on  the  picmises  for  55  marks 
a month.  The  instruction  (apart  from  the  stress  laid 
on  drawing)  presents  the  usual  features.  A man’s 
shirt  is  supposed  to  be  the  chtj  d'ceuvre  of  the 
course.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  mending  and 
patching. 

Drawing  starts  with  geometry.  Pupils  learn  this 
up  to  the  construction  of  the  pentagon,  hexagon, 
octagon,  and  ellipse.  The  spiral  is  drawn  free 
hand.  Foreshortening  is  carefully  taught,  starting 
from  geometrical  methods. 

In  the  Cookery  School  I found  no  artizan  cookery 
taiight — it  is  intended  for  the  middle  classes.  The 
course  for  a teacher  is  one  year,  and  the  fee  240 
marks  for  instruction  alone.  Little  as  yet  appears  to 
be  done  in  Wiirttemberg  for  the  training  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  department.  Even  in  the 
Girls’  Continuation  School  practical  subjects  do  not 
occur,  or  at  least  are  not  practically  treated. 

Oct.  29-Aou.  2. — I had  several  interviews  with  Dr. 
Geheimeshofrat  Balz{“  Referent  fur  Schuhvesen  vom 
Ministerium”)  and  Dr.  Regierungsrat  Wendel,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Continuation  School 
system  under  the  “ Centralstelle”  for  Trade  and 
Industry. 

Dr.  Biilz  informed  me  that  Handwork  for  boys  was 
only  introduced  (in  Primary  Schools)  in  Stuttgart, 
but  it  frequently  formed  part  of  the  training  of  a 
teacher  in  the  Seminaries.  (Cii-cumstances  such  as 
these  explain  liow  it  comes  that  school  teachers  can 
be  turned  out  as  handwork  teachers  by  a six  weeks’ 
course  at  Leipzig.  They  have  really  learned  the  work 
before,  and  only  go  to  Leipzig  to  become  acquainted 
with  themethod  and  programme.)  Needleworkfor  girls 
was  not  made  obligatory  by  the  State,  but  it  was  open 
to  the  Communes  to  make  it  so,  and  thoy  mostly  did. 
There  is  no  obligatory  instruction  in  cookery,  &c.,  but 
the  State  provides  facilities  for  it  for  girls  who  have 
left  the  Primary  School.  There  are  some  300  schools 
of  this  character. 

Kindergarten  is  nowhere  a State  subject. 


Drawing  is  optional  so  far  &s  State  regulations  go,  APPE^rr  B. 
but  is  very  generally  introduced,  at  least  for  boys,  in  — 1 

towns  of  any  size. 

The  Continuation  School  is  compulsory  for  boys — 
eighty  hours  a year  for  two  years. 

I received  information  about  the  Wiirttemberg 
system  of  inspection,  and  the  changes  contemplated, 
as  described  in  Report , also  that  relating  to  teachers’ 
salaries. 

As  regards  the  training  of  teachers,  T found  that 
there  are  four  Protestant  and  two  Catholic  seminaries, 
with  one  (Protestant)  seminary  for  female  teachers, 
having  a course  of  instruction  for  needlework  teachers. 

The  seminai-ies  are  under  control  of  the  Church 
authorities.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  provisionis 
made  for  the  continued  instruction  of  teachers  afterthey 
have  left  the  seminary,  and  are  engaged  in  school  work. 

Special  courses  of  instruction  and  conferences  are  the 
methods  employed.  Tsvo  conferences  at  least,  which 
all  definitive  teachers  must  attend,  are  held  every 
year,  and  there  are  two  for  probationary  teachers. 

In  connection  with  the.se  conferences  teachers  must 
undertake  the  work  appointed  for  them  by  their 
inspectors. 

I visited  the  Municipal  industrial  Continuation 
School,  Thorstrasse  8.  This  is  obligatory  in  Stuttgart, 
for  all  pupils  belonging  to  the  artisan  classes,  for  which 
it  exists.  There  are  at  present  i, 676  piupils.  The 
hours  are  ten  per  week  for  the  first  year,  eight  for 
the  second,  and  the  hours  half  day  and  half  evening. 

Pupils  are  grouped  according  to  their  callings,  so 
that  there  are  many  different  courses.  School  fees 
of  5-15  marks  are  paid,  but  necessibjus  pupils  have 
allowances  made  to  them  by  the  city. 

Nov.  2. — This  day  I went  by  rail  to  Esslingen,  a 
small  manufacturing  town  about  half  an  hour  from 
Stuttgart.  I visited  there  the  Teachers’  Seminary 
(Protestant),  and  called  upon  the  local  “Schulrat” 

(Inspector;,  Herr  Schutz,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
district  between  Esslingen  and  Cannstadt. 

The  course  in  the  Seminary  is  three  years — in  the 
Preparation  School  attached  two  yeai-s.  There  were 
about  seventy  pupils  in  the  former.  Each  is  supposed 
to  pay  120  to  180  marks  as  a fee  for  instruction,  but, 
as  a.  matter  of  fact,  the  State  pays  all  these  fees  for 
them.  They  provide  their  own  meals,  but  receive 
lodgings,  &c.,  free.  I found  that  Handwork  was  not 
introduced  here,  though  I had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  nearly  universal  in  the  Wurttem- 
berg  seminaries.  On  the  other  hand,  drawing  is 
carried  very  far  (so  far  as  industrial  purposes  are 
concerned).  I was  shown  a room  full  of  parts  of 
machinery,  with  models  illustrating  geometrical  and 
mechanical  principles,  and  machine  and  building  con- 
struction, all  intended  as  objects  for  drawing,  the 
teachers  being  evidently  trained  with  an  eye  to  the 
Industrial  Continuation  School.  Abundant  supply 
of  physical  and  electrical  apparatus.  I.dttle 
chennstry  is  taught.  I am  informed,  however,  that 
the  Catholic  seminaries  pay  more  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Teachers  in  this  Seminary  receive  900  to  4,500 
marks  per  annum,  of  course  with  free  lodging. 

I learned  from  Herr  Schutz  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  local  Continuation  Schools,  which  is  incor- 
porated in  my  general  remarks  on  that  subject.  Of 
the  pupils  attending  this  school  in  Esslingen  about 
10  per  cent,  are  agricultural,  the  rest  industrial,  and 
of  the  eighty  hours  instruction  given  during  the  year 
ten  are  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  Agricultural 
Society  of  Swabia  gives  a small  contribution  to  the 
school  to  provide  for  agricultural  instruction,  which 
is  quite  theoretical — dealing  with  qualities  and 
analyses  of  soils,  instruction  about  injurious  insects, 
exercises  in  computations  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  a little  general  botanical  and  mineralogical 
instruction.  Of  course,  in  ten  hours  a year  nothing 
can  be  done  beyond  pointing  the  way  to  a student. 
Illustrations  (published  by  Schwann,  of  Leipzig)  are 
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AFPENBis  B.  mucli  ufcili.sed.  More  attention  is  naturally  paifl  to 
— L industries  in  Esslingen,  and  instruction  is  given  about 

paper-making,  wool  and  cotton  spinning,  electricity, 
dyeing,  and  particularly  machine  construction.  (Ess- 
lingen is  exporting  locomotives  to  the  Transvaal,  yet 
it  looks  a very  clean,  quiet,  rural  little  place,  with 
vine-clad  hills  closely  surrounding  it). 

Munich. 

iVot>.  3,  4. — I left  Wurttemberg  for  Munich,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Victor  Drummond,  H.B.M.  Minister 
Resident,  and  on  Baron  v.  Landmann,  Minister  of 
Education — also  on  the  Burgermeister  and  local 
Inspectors,  Herr  Bolmgen  and  Herr  Kerschensteiner, 
and  received  general  information  and  a list  of  places 
worth  visiting  in  the  city. 

Nov.  5.  -Visited  the  Primary  Schools  atNeuhausen, 
in  the  suburbs,  and  was  shown  over  it  by  Herr 
Hauptlehrer  Li|)p.  This  very  fine  and  commodious 
building  has  2,000  pupils  and  40  teachers,  a splendid 
gymnasium,  and  the  bathing  arrangements  described 
in  Report  I.  (d). 

'riiere  is  a Cookery  School,  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ments. Classes  are  also  held  in  Frauenstrasse  25. 
A Kindergarten  section  located  in  the  school  buildings, 
is  maintained  by  a private  society. 

Pi-om  Herr  Lipp  and  others  I learned  that  a 
peculiar  arrangement  exists  in  Bavarian  towns,  in  the 
form  of  an  optional  extra  class  in  ti'e  Primary  Schools. 
Obligation  begins  with  the  6th  birthday  and  ends 
with  the  13th — seven  years,  with  one  class  to  each 
year.  Various  choices  then  lie  before  the  pupil.  He 
(or  she)  can  continue  in  the  Primary  -School  for  an 
VIIT.  Class  (one  year),  or  go  (in  to-wns)  into  a Con- 
tinuation School  for  three  years  (the  usual  practical 
aims)  or  (in  country)  into  a Sunday  School  for  three 
years — or,  of  course,  into  a special  trade  school,  “Real- 
schule  ” or  Gymnasium.  Class  VIII.  answers  to  two 
years  of  Continuation  School — the  hours  being 
twenty-six  a week  as  against  eight. 

The  VIII.  Class  differs  for  boys  and  girls.  For 
boys  it  has  no  special  industrial  character  except 
that  drawing,  especially  from  models  of  machinery, 
building,  &c.,  is  much  more  attended  to.  In  the  ease 
of  girls  however,  a strongly  practical  character  is 
given  to  Class  VIII.  They  learn  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  in  a school  garden,  where  circumstances 
permit,  and  both  the  theoretical  and  jiractical  sides  of 
cookery,  food,  nourishment  <fec.  Needlework  is  also 
carried  further  in  Class  VIII. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  affected  by  the 
regulation  join  Class  VIII. 

I he  Continuation  School  for  boys  has  the  character 
desciibed  in  Report.  Girls  who  join  it  learn 
theoretical  matters  connected  with  cookery  and 
hygiene,  d-c.,  for  the  first  two  years,  and  in  the  third 
year  (which  is  compulsory  in  towns,  whether  they  ioin 
Class  VIII.  or  not,)  they  take  up  the  subject  of  bring- 
ing up  of  children. 

In  Munich  five  hours  of  Sunday  are  given  to  Con- 
tinuation School  work,  and  three  on  week  days.  The 
Sunday  hours  are  8-11  and  2-4. 

Primary  School  holidays  are  ten  days  at  Christmas, 
fourteen  at  Easter,  and  about  seven  weeks  in  summer. 

Cookery  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools  are  alike 
confined  to  the  towns. 

Drawing  is  obligatory,  beginning  with  the  fifth 
school  year.  I found  here  that  freehand  comes  first, 
geometrical  later.  Tints  are  used  in  outlining  figures 
— white  rosettes  on  a pink  ground,  &c.,  but  there 
is  nothing  of  what  we  call  “brushwork." 

Science  begins  with  the  third  school  year,  and  em- 
braces botany,  zoology,  physiology,  including 
chemistry  and  electricity.  Every  school  must  have  a 
certain  minimum  of  apparatus  for  object  lessons  and 
experirnent  (Report  If.).  There  was  a mom  set  apart 
• for  storing  appliances  of  instruction,  with  which  this 
school  was  very  richly  provided.  They  embraced 


minerals  in  great  vai-iety,  slceletoiis  of  typical  forms 
(bird,  beast,  reptile),  stuffed  aiiim-.ils  and  biifis 
anatomical  models,  optical,  chemical,  and  electrical 
apparatus,  natural  history  specimens  in  spidtg 
(poisonous  and  harmless  indigenous  snakes),  and  other 
objects  of  interest  (such  as  a pearl  oyster,  with  pearl), 
entomological  collection,  and  specimens,  iSrc.,  repre- 
senting various  industrial  processes — glass-makin" 
aluminium,  talc,  &c.  I was  particularly  struck  with 
beautifully  mounted  and  arranged  specimens  showin» 
the  processes  of  textile  manufacture,  from  tlie  raw 
material  onwards.  There  were  collections  refenincr  to 
flax,  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.  These  are  the  worl;  of 
Theresa  Dreidax  (a  ihmicb  school  teacher),  and  are 
published  by  Erhardt  and  Co.,  Bensheim,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  10s.  6rf.  to  12s.  6<f.  per  set. 

Needlework  for  girls  is,  as  usual,  obligatory  from  tlie 
first  year  onward.  Girls  bring  their  own  material. 
They  learn  the  cutting-out  of  all  underlinen  and  bed- 
linen,  and  draw  the  patterns  carefully  to  scale. 

Handwork  for  boys  is  carried  on  by  the  Dlunich 
Society  for  Popular  Education,  through  school  teachers 
trained  at  Leipzig,  or  subsequently  Ijere  through 
these. 

The  Hauptlehrer  in  each  school  is  a sort  of  local  in- 
spector, and  reports  each  year  to  the  local  {School 
Commission  (see  Report  X.).  He  is  nominally  muler 
the  local  clei-gyman  of  the  denomination  to  which  the 
school  belongs,  but  in  the  towns  clerical  inspection  does 
not  appear  to  take  much  (jractical  effect ; partly,  I 
believe,  because  there  people  are  usually  too  busy  to 
undertake  important  and  exacting  work  without  pav, 

Voo.  6. — I visited  this  day  tlie  Cooking  School  in 
Fraueiistr.,  attended  by  Class  VIII.  of  the  Munich 
City  Schools.  Tliere  were  four  stoves,  six  girls  to  each, 
and  everything  « as  ajiicture  of  neatness,  order,  and 
activity.  I saw  egg  soup  (Bouillon  mit  Ei)  prepared, 
the  sou]i  being,  as  usual,  the  water  in  which  beef  was 
boiled,  the  beef  being  afterwards  brought  up  as  a meat 
course.  A lecture,  interspersed  with  questions,  was 
delivered  at  a fitting  opportunity  on  the  food  value 
of  the  dishes  in  prejianition,  and  the  cheraisti  y of 
nutiition.  Attention  was  paid  to  hygiene — mention 
being  made  of  Dr,  V.  Pettenhofer  and  Dr.  V.  \'oit, 
eminent  Dltinich  men  of  science,  who  had  freed  the  city 
from  dangerous  epidemics. 

In  the  Girls’  Continuation  Schools  here  there  is  no 
practical  cookery  at  present,  but  its  introduction  is 
considered  to  be  only  a matter  of  a short  time. 

The  cookery  instruction  is  given  free  of  payment.  I 
learn  that  the  cost  of  uifiterials  in  this  school  for  one 
3-ear  (instruction  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays)  is  onlv 
420  marks. 

After  this  I visited  the  school  workshops  on  the 
Kohleninsel,  and  was  conducted  over  them  by  Herr 
Lehrer  Kerschensteiner. 

These  workshops  are  establislied  and  maintained  by 
the  Munich  Society  for  Popular  Education,  of  which 
the  Btlrgerineister,  Dr.  Brunner,  is  President.  This 
Society  is  aided  both  by  the  State  and  the  town.  It 
receives  free  premises,  about  13,300  marks  yearly  from 
public  funds,  and  7,000  marks  from  raembei's’  subscrip- 
tions and  donations.  It  also  receives  occasionul 
special  contributions  from  the  city — thus  a metal 
workshop  for  eighteen  ]>upils  was  lately  fitted  up  at  a 
cost  of  1,200  marks,  and  600  marks  was  given  towards 
establishing  a school  of  cookery  (not  for  Primary 
School  pupils).  For  boys  this  Society  maintains  eleven 
courses  of  work  at  present — two  cardboard,  three 
wood-carving,  four  carpentry,  and  two  metal-work 
(hammered  iron). 

Pupils  pay  a fee  of  2 marks  a month  for  instruction 
and  material.  They  begin  at  12  years  of  age.  Poorer 
children  can  be  taken  for  less  than  tlie  usual  fee,  or 
for  nothing,  but  the  whole  subject  of  fees  is  under 
revision,  and  an  understanding  with  the  city  author- 
ities is  hoped  for  by  which  they  may  be  largely  reduced. 
There  are  abotit  160  pupils  at  present,  and  many  more 
applications  than  there  is  room  for, 
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I saw  cardboard  and  carpentry  work  going,  on  and 
{in  tJie  Rosenthal  Schnle)  metal  woi'k.  The  latter 
(je>riiis  with  twisted  wire-work. 

Everything  is  carefully  drawn  to  scale  by  pupils 
before  commencing  work.  They  learn  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  ma.ke  simple  objects  (contrary  10  the  Strass- 
bura  methods).  Teachers  are  always  trained  school 
tc.achers.  They  are  paid  by  the  Society,  and  receive 
^6  marks  a year  for  each  weekly  hour. 


I may  reproduce  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  May’s : 
— “ In  town,  the  Continuation  School  tends  more  and 
more  to  become  the  working  man’s  substitute  for  the 
Realschule.” 

From  official  statistics  it  appears  that  the  “ so- 
called  " Agricultural  Continuation  Schools  (Dr.  May’s 
phrase,  because  they  have  only  theoretic  instruction), 
ai-e  decreasing  in  number.  The  following  figures 
may  be  quoted ; — 


S. — I called,  ai  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Victor 
Pnimmond,  on  Professor  Otto  May,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria,  and  made  some 
inquiries  with  reference  to  Agricultural  Continuation 
Scliools. 

Afterwards  visited  the  Seminary  for  Female  Teachers 
and  saw  the  Director  Dr.  Joseph  Heigenmooser. 

This  is  an  institution  for  training  female  teachei's 
for  Elementary  Schools,  There  are  150  pupils.  Con- 
nected with  it  are  a Preparation  Scliool  and  a Primary 
Sclicol,  with  180  children.  The  Preparation  course  is 
three  years,  the  Seminary  two.  Table  of  subjects  and 
hours  apjiended.  The  training  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  male  teachers,  except  that  ])upils  learn  needle- 

.yfork it-  being  usual  in  parts  of  Bavaria  for  female 

teachers  of  ordinary  subjects  to  teach  needlework 
too.  In  drawing  attention  is  paid  to  connecting  this 
subject  with  needlework,  cutting  out,  embroidery,  &c., 
bj  means  of  appropriate  examples. 

' Pupils  do  not  live  on  the  premises,  but  with  certain 
families  in  the  town,  and  are  under  supervision  of  the 
Director.  Pupils  pay  fees  of  5 marks  a month,  both 
for  the  Preparation  School  and  the  Seminary,  but  the 
Lanrlrath  (say  District  Council)  of  Upper  Bavaria 
grants  a sum  of  3,000  marks  yearly  to  provide  stipends 
for  tlie  necessitous  and  the  deserving. 

Entrance  is  by  examination  with  good  certificates 
from  the  Primary  Scliool.  There  are  many  more 
candidates  than  vacancies. 

There  are  in  all  13  Seminaries  for  Teachers  in 
Bavaria,  an  iuqiortaut  one  being  at  Schwabach,  near 
Rijrnberg. 

In  the  afternoon  I went  to  Nymphenburg,  a place 
marked  onaBavai-ian  School  Map  which  I had  seen 
at  tlie  Ministry  as  having  an  “ Elementary  School  with 
Agricultural  Continuation  School.”  I called  on  Herr 
Lutz,  Hauptlelirer,  and  was  shown  over  the  School. 

There  are  166  pupils  (boys)  and  two  teachers 
(normally  three, one  is  about  to  be  appointed).  Drawing 
has  been  made  obligatory  by  the  Commune  from  the 
fifth  year  on.  It  is  necessarily  so  in  all  schools  with 
four  teachers  or  more. 

There  was  an  excellent  collection  of  appliances  of 
instruction,  as  at  Neuhausen,  iududing  many 
mechanical  models,  showing  machine  and  building 
construction,  These  would  be  largely  for  use  in  the 
Continuation  Sohool. 

Herr  Lutz  is  in  charge  of  the  latter,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  gave  me  about  it  is  important.  It  used  to 
bean  “Agiicultural  ” Contin\iation  School  (as  marked 
on  the  Educational  IMap  at  the  Ministry)  when  Nymp- 
henburg was  a mainly  agricultural  localicy.  Now 
Nymphenburg  has  become  industrial,  and  accordingly 
the  Continuation  School  has  become  industrial,  too,  in 
the  sense  desertbed  in  dealing  with  this  subject  in  my 
Report. 

Girls  have  no  Continuation  School  here,  only  the 
Sunday  and  Holiday  School,  which  is  devoted  to  con- 
firming the  instruction  given  in  the  Piimary  School. 
Needlework  is  dropped  in  the  Sunday  and  Holiday 
School. 

Further  information  obtained  on  the  subject  of 
fruit  culture,  inspection,  and  other  matters  will  be 
found  in  Report. 

Nov.  9. — 1 called  again  on  Dr.  Otto  Mavj  and  had 
a long  conversation  with  him  on  tlie  Continuation 
School  system.  The  general  tenor  of  the  information 
obtained  has  been  already  given — but  from  my  notes 


Agricvitcbm.  Continuation  Schools- 


— 

1385-6. 

1804-5  (last 

figures  available). 

No.  of  Schools,  . . . 

537 

, 457 

„ Pupils,  . . . 

11.S8S 

8,388 

„ Teachers. 

9G5 

727 

Total  expenditure. 

Mt.  138,617 

Mk.  172,644 

Of  which,  for  salaries,  . 

„ 102,376 

Expenditure  has  thus  greatly  increased,  while  the 
number  of  schools  and  of  pupOs  has  largely  diminished. 
It  is  stated  by  Dr.  May  that  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Agricultural  Continuation  Schools  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  position  of  affairs  as  regards  the  Agricultural 
Continuation  Schools  may  be  compared  with  the 


Inhustkiai.  Continuation  Schools. 


— 

1885-6. 

1894-5. 

No.  of  Schools,  . 

244 

258 

„ Pupils,  . 

26,645 

81,496 

,1  Teachers, 

1,300 

1,672 

Total  exponditure, 

Mk.  878.870 

Mk.  595,578 

Of  which,  for  salaries, . 

„ '316,090 

, 

„ 478,846 

Mot'.  10. — I visited  the  “ Lehrmittel-Magazin  ” or 
permanent  exhibition  of  school  appliances  maintained 
by  the  Upper  Bavarian  Circle  Government  (Kreis- 
regierung),  in  the  Schrannenhau,  Blumenstrasse.  It 
is  richly  provided  with  specimens  of  every  sort  of 
apparatus  and  appliance  intended  for  school  use,  all 
well  aiTanged,  with  a manager  in  charge  who  can 
give  any  information  required.  Articles  are  not  sold 
from  this  exhibition,  hut  can  be  obtained  from  a 
depot  elsewhere.  There  is  a printed  catalogue,  but 
as  new  articles  continually  come  in  it  is  not  complete. 

Nursbueg. 

Mow.  10. — I called  on  arrival  on  the  Blirgermeister, 
Dr.  von  Sohuh,  who  was  absent  on  business. 
I tlien  called  on  Dr.  Glauning,  Referent  of  the 
local  School  Board,  who  was  most  obliging  in 
giving  and  procuring  me  information.  I found  him 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  studying  Dr.  Von  Schen- 
kendorff’s  recent  lecture  on  the  “ Experimental  In- 
troduction of  Manual  Training  in  Certain  Schools.” 

There  is  little  of  this  training  in  Nurnherg  at 
present.  It  is  confined  (so  far  as  Primary  School 
pupils  go)  to  a small  class  held  by  a lady,  Fraulein 
Kuhl,  in  Karlstr.  17,  which  I inspected.  She  canies 
out  the  Slojd  system,  with  the  preparatory  stages 
as  arranged  by  Eva  Rothes,  of  GotebOrg.  and  chip- 
carving. The  undertaking  is  jiurely  a private  one — 
the  city  helps  her  only  by  paying  the  charges  (2mk. 
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AppENDii  B.  a month  for  two  hours  a week)  for  six  pupils. 

Fraiilein  Kuhl  studied  in  Sweden,  at  Niias.  She  has 

Mr^Rolleston's  at  present  about  forty  pupils. 

Cardboard  and  carpentry  are  introduced  in  the  City 
Orphanage. 

Cookery  and  domestic  management  courses  for 
Class  VIII.  are  carried  on  here  as  at  Munich.  There 
are  eighty-four  pupils  at  present. 

Nov.  11. — With  Dr.  Glauning  I visited  the  Max 
Thor  Schule,  and  heard  lessons  in  natural  history  and 
science  delivered  to  three  classes  (VII.),  and  another 
in  liistory.  The  natural  hisl.ory  subject  was  “The 
Leech.”  The  colour,  shape,  habit,  uses,  and  place  in 
the  animal  kingdom  of  this  creature  were  all  gone 
into  in  a scries  of  question  and  explanations,  accom- 
panied by  a picture.  After  each  point  had  been 
dealt  with  some  boy  was  called  on  to  make  a concise 
recapitulation  of  all  the  information  so  far  brought 
out.  Attention  was  paid  to  getting  answers  in  com- 
plete sentences.  In  physics  the  subjects  were  in  one 
class  acoustics,  in  another  I was  asked  to  name  a 
siibject,  and  gave  the  Solar  system.  I took  down  the 
whole  lessons  in  my  note-book,  and  may  give  a few 
questions,  with  the  substance  of  tbe  answers  as  finally 
elicited  and  approved  of 


Physics. 

Q- — What  is  sound  1 A. — What  one  perceives 
with  the  ears,  through  the  means  of  vibrations. 

What  kinds  of  sound  are  there  1 — Noises,  reports 
(“  knall  ”),  tones. 

What  produces  a report?— A large  number  of 
very  short  vibrations. 

A noise  ? — IiTegular  vibrations. 

A tone  1 — Regular  vibrations, 

What  makes  tones  higher  or  lower  ? — They  are 
higher  when  the  vibrations  follow  each  other 
move  quickly,  lower  wlien  the  vibrations  are 
slower. 

I here  asked  “ How  do  the  vibrations  reach  us  ?” 
and  was  (ultimately)  told  “ Through  vibrations  in  tbe . 
air.”  The  lesson  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  organs 
of  speech.  No  experiments  were  used,  but  the  nature 
of  the  vibrations  was  explained  (after  my  question) 
by  the  analogy  of  a stone  thrown  into  water. 

In  dealing  with  the  Solar  system  tbe  lesson  started 
with  the  eartli,  its  shape,  movement,  &c.,  and  the 
causes  of  day  and  night  and  the  seasons.  Boys  drew 
figures  on  the  blackboard  to  sliow  that  they  knew  the 
difference  between  a circle  and  an  ellipse.  The  an^le 
of  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  correctly 
stated.  I asked  a boy  to  draw  the  figure  of  the  earth 
on  the  blackboard,  and  make  a stroke  through  it 
showi-ng  approximately  what  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  was.  He  did  it  correctly.  I then  asked  him  to 
show  the  position  of  die  sun  when  it  is  summer  in 
Germany— this  he  did  wrongly,  placing  the  sun  for 
the  Antipodean  summer. 

The  answers  were  generally  well  expressed  and 
accurate,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  how  much  of  these 
subjects  was  really  understood,  and  how  much  had 
been  learned  by  rote.  It  is  evident  that  for  this 
class  of  instruction  a teacher  requires  special  gifts  of 
exposition. 

This  school,  like  other  large  town  schools,  has  a 
very  fine  gymnasium.  The  bathing  arrangements 
described  in  Report  are  carried  out. 

In  Niimberg  the  Continuation  School  lasts  only  two 
years — Class  VIII.  answering  to  one  of  them.  The 
hours  are  six  per  week,  nearly  always  on  week-days 
only.  Two  hours  each  are  allotted  to  German, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  drawing, 

Afterwards  I visited  the  Teachers’  Seminary  at 
Schwabaeh,  about  forty-five  minutes  by  rail  from 
Niimberg.  No  handwork  is  taught.  Instruction  is 


free,  but  pupils  pay  for  tlieir  food  about  1 Id.  a dav 
Table  of  subjects  and  hours  is  handed  in.  In  the- 
afternoon  I left  for  Frankfort-am-Main. 

FRAXIiPOET-AM-MAIN. 

Nov.  12. — I called  upon  Sir  Charles  Oppenlieimer 
British  Consul,  and  through  him  and  Mr.  Charles 
Schwarz,  Secretary  to  the  Consulate,  received  valuable 
information  and  introductions. 

I found  that  handwork  for  boys  is,  as  usual,  carried 
on  by  a private  organization  aided  by  the  city.  There 
is  a school  for  cat^board  work,  wood-carving,  wire- 
work,  and  carpentry,  in  Weissfrauen.str.  (Rektor 
Chum),  with  about  250  pupils. 

There  is  also  a Needlewoork  and  Cookery  School 
carried  on  under  direction  of  Professor  Kamp,  under 
the  Society  for  Instruction  in  Household  Manat^e- 
ment,  in  Grosse  Sandgasse  12,  This  is  attended  by 
girls  wlio  have  left  the  Primary  Schools,  and  who  in 
Bavaria  or  Wurttemberg  or  in  Baden  towns  would 
mostly  be  attending  Continuation  Schools.  These  are 
not  obligatory,  but  will  doubtless  become  so.  “ We 
aie,”  said  Professor  Kamp,  “ the  advance  guard  of 
the  Obligatory  Continuation  School.” 

The  Cookery  School  is  conducted  on  somewhat 
unusual  principles.  All  theoretical  instructions 
about  food  values,  cliemistry  of  nutrition,  kc,.,  is 
excluded,  as  Professor  Kamp  considers  that  it  only 
repels  pupils  and  teaches  them  nothing  that  they  can 
understand  and  i-emember.  They  are  simply  taught 
by  actual  practice  the  sort  of  cookery,  &c.,  they  will 
need  in  their  own  homes.  He  prepares  them  to  be 
capable  women  and  mistresses  of  households,  and  con- 
trasts with  his  aims  those  of  the  “ Frauenbildun"s- 
verein  ” of  14,  Hochstrasse,  which  prepares  girls 
for  wage-earning  occupations,  as  cooks,  seamstresses, 
and  so  forth.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  successful  as 
Dr.  Kamp’s  methods  doubtless  are,  he  underrates  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils  for  taking  in  and  being  in- 
terested in  theoretical  instruction.  Professor  Kamp 
has  thirty  pupils  in  his  School  at  present.  It  receives 

1.000  maa-ks  yearly  from  the  State,  and  2,000  from  the 
cit)’.  with  other  contributions  from  educational 
organisations.  There  are  349  members  paying  sub- 
scriptions which  amount  to  2,168  marks.  Pupils  pay 
1 mark  a month,  with  10  pf.  a day  for  the  dinner 
which  they  cook  (and  which  costs  nearly  twice  that). 

In  the  evening  I visited  the  Industrial  Continua- 
tion School,  and  was  shown  ovei’  the  place  by  the 
Director,  Dr.  Back,  and  saw  several  classes  at  work. 
Drawing  was  going  on  in  a number  of  different 
groups,  the  character  of  the  instruction  being  regu- 
-ated  according  to  the  calling  of  those  who  took  part 
in  it.  Thus,  in  the  group  of  upholsterers  studies  of 
curtains  aud  drapery  were  being  made  in  various 
modes  of  hanging  and  folding,  each  drawing  being 
accompanied  by  a plan  showing  tbe  area  of  tlie  stuff 
used.  There  are  separate  groups  in  drawing  for : — 

Masons  and  Carpenters. 

Stonecutters. 

Cabinet-makers  and  Lathe-workers. 

Glassmakers. 

Mechanics  and  Opticians. 

Watchmakers. 

Engineers  (Machine  and  Boiler-makers). 

Locksmiths  and  Tinsmiths. 

Lithographers. 

Engravers. 

Upholsterers. 

The  School  has  1,450  pupils,  receives  10,000  marks 
a year  in  school  fees,  16,000  marks  from  the  Slate, 
and  64,000  from  the  city — total  cost  of  maintenance, 

90.000  marks.  Astendance  is  voluntary,  but  masters 
are  obliged  to  let  their  apprentices  attend  the  School  if 
they  will.  The  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  aud 
rich  provision  of  appliances  of  every  kind  were  very 
striking. 
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13.  — I went  to  Wiesbaden,  and  after  calling 
on  Herr  Friedrich  Fischbach,  ex-Director  of  ihe  Art 
Industry  School  at  Hanau,  and  some  conversation 
■with  him  on  art  teaching  in  the  Priiuaiy  Schools,  &c. 
I visited  the  institution  of  Fraulein  Ridder,  Adelheid 
strasse.  This  is  one  of  the  three  institutions  in 
South  Germany,  celebrated  for  the  trainiiig  of  women 
in  domestic  managemeut,  the  others  being  those 
ah-eady  described  at  Karlsruhe  and  Stuttgart.  The 
Wiesbaden  Institution  (Industrie,  Kunstgewerbe,  and 
llaushaltungsschule),  has  the  ]>atronage  and  active 
support  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  receives  l,50u 
marks  a year  from  the  State.  It  affords  a very  thorough 
course  of  needlework,  from  the  simplest  to  the  highest 
grades,  and  trains  Elementary  School  teachers  in  this 
branch,  but  in  the  household  department  it  deals  in  a 
superior  class  of  cookery,  <kc.,  and  is  patronised  mostly 
by  young  ladies.  The  course  for  teachers  of  needle- 
■n'ork  lasts  seven  months,  and  the  fees  are  140  marks, 
pupils  paying  for  material.  Pupils  are  also  taken  for 
teacherships  in  cookery,  though  there  were  none  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  Tire  course  for  these  is  six 
months,  and  embraces  “ cooking,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, science  of  nourishment,  chemistry  nf  tlio  kitchen, 
ironing,  mending,  pedagogy.”  Fees,  240  marks. 

COLOGSE. 

14,  15,  16. — I left  Frankfurt  for  Cologne 
on  the  14th,  and  next  morning  called  on 
Stadtschulrat  Dr.  Blumenberger,  at  the  Rath 
Haus.  He  has  had  the  initiation  and  dii-ection 
of  the  Cookery  Schools  in  Cologne,  which  were 
introduced  two  years  ago.  (See  Report,  iirtroductoiy 
section).  This  class  of  instruction  is  carried  out  very 
comprehensively  here  by  private  societies,  and  the 
lari^e  factories,  especially  by  the  great  sweetmeat 
factory  of  the  Bros.  Stollwerk,  who  have  established 
very  successful  cooking  classes  for  the  families  of  their 
operatives.  The  city  maintains  at  present  two  schools 
(one  just  opened),  and  gives  subvention  to  a Jewish 
one.  1 visited  (Nov.  16),  one  of  the  schools  (Georg- 
platj),  found  the  usual  arrangements— only  there 
were  three  double  stoves  in  this  case,  eight  girls  to 


each.  The  total  under  instruction  is  288.  Instruc-  Appendix  b. 

tion  is  free  and  obligatuiy  within  the  limits  selected.  1 

Compulsion,  however,  is  not  the  word  in  this  case,  as  My-  Rolleston’e 
children  are  only  too  glad  to  be  allowed  to  come.  l>iary- 

I visited  a school  (Burgmauerschule),  for  “ Educa- 
tional Handwork  for  Boys,”  founded  ten  years  ago  by 
a local  Teachei's’  Society,  and  affording  instruction  in 
cardboard  work,  wood-carving,  and  carpentry.  The 
city  gives  premises  a)id  1,000  marks  yearly.  The  Dis- 
trict Government  gives  500  to  600  mai'ks.  The  Society- 
had  no  sunport  of  this  kind  to  start  with.  It  has  200 
boys  under  instruction,  who  ]>ay  fees  of  30  pf.  (say  4cf) 
a month. 

Besides  this  school,  handwork  is  practised  in  the 
city  oi-phanage,  and  various  “Kinderhorte,”  and 
other  institutions  which  are  entirely  supported 
by  private  means — (the  city  gives  premises  to  the 
“ Kinderhorte.”)  In  addition  to  yearly  payments,  the 
city  gives  occasional  sums  for  equipment  as  required. 

Herr  Witteler  showed  me  an  evening  class  of 
teachers  at  work  in  training  for  employment  as  hand- 
work teachers.  Herr  W.  is  Treasurer  of  the  Rhine 
Province  Teachei's’  Society  tor  the  promotion  of  Hand- 
work, and  showed  me  some  important  MS.  statistics 
which  he  has  collected  on  the  subject.  From  these  it 
appears  that  in  the  five  Rhine  Province  Districts, 

Kbln,  Trier,  Aachen,  Coblenz,  Dusseldorf,  there  are 
forty-seven  Communes  in  which  instruction  in  hand- 
work is  given.  There  are  eighty-four  courses  in 
progress  for  cardboard  work,  forty-six  for  carving,  and 
twenty-t  vo  for  carpentry.  The  total  number  of 
Primary  School  pupils  is  1,718,  with  265  pupils  of 
higher  schools.  There  are  eighty-three  regular  school 
teachers  employed,  and  eight  artisans.  The  pay  of 
the  teachers  is  very  varied,  not  raiely  they  give  their 
services  for  little  or  nothing.  The  arrangements  for 
fees  are  also  very  varied.  Fees  of  some  kind,  from 
nominal  sums  to  18  marks  a year  are  paid  in  forty- 
two  places.  The  total  spent  on  this  instruction  by  the 
forty-seven  Communes  is  not  at  present  precisely 
ascertained,  but  may  be  taken  as  about  10,750  marks. 

— On  Nov.  16  I left  Cologne  for  England. 

T.  W,  Rolleston. 


III. 
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By  Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte-Wtse,  m.a., 
I. — General  Sketch. 

Th/ree  Bivisiom  of  Public  Education. 

In  a country  where  the  functions  of  Govemment 
are  so  highly  developed  and  enter  so  largely  into  the 
life  of  every  citizen,  whether  he  be  ridi  or  poor,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  controls  not  merely  the  education  of  the 
poor  who  cannot  help  themselves,  but  also  that  of 
the  middle  and  richer  classes.  The  whole  system  of 
education  in  France,  from  thehighest  University  degree 
downwards  through  the  whole  range  of  the  educa- 
tional ladder,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and 
for  purposes  of  administration  is  arranged  in  three 
well-marked  divisions.  These  are  ; — 

(1) .  Superior  or  higher  education,  which  in- 
cludes the  direction  of  the  Universities,  with 
their  various  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  science, 
theology,  <S:c.,  &c. 

(2) .  Secondary  education,  comprising  High  or 
Intermediate  schools  and  other  schools  for  the 
well-to-do  classes,  including  the  Lycies  in  the 


and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hxtghes-Dowling,  b..a.  — 

Joint  Report 

principal  towns,  and  the  Colleges  in  the  smaller  Messrs. 

centres,  as  well  as  the  Training  College  at  Cluny 

for  secondary  teachers.  Dowling. 

(3).  Pnmary,  including  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced schools  for  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  with  this  last  division  alone  that  our  inquiries 
ai-e  concerned. 

Kinds  of  Primary  Schools. 

Among  Primary  schools  we  find  the  following 
kinds : — 

(1) .  Infant  schools  {Ecoles  maternelles), 

(2) .  Elementary  schools : — 

(ft).  Ordinary; 

(6).  With  complementary  standard. 

(3) .Higher  Primary  schools. 

(4) .  Professional  or  Technical  schools. 

Private  Schools. 

As  a law,  passed  in  1886,  prohibits  members  of  the 
various  religious  orders  from  becoming  teachers  of 
State  schools,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
2 D 
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a certain  proportion  of  the  children  of  France  receive 
their  education  in  the  j)rivate  institutions  conducted 
by  the  various  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  brothers  and 
nuns.  Tlie  last  statistics  available  (1895)  tend  to 
show  that  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Primary 
school  pupils  of  France  attend  private  schools.  The  con- 
ditions of  our  inquiry  have  not  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  investigate  manual  and  practical  instruction  in 
private  institutions  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  in  general  the  private 
schools  follow  rather  closely  the  programme  of  the 
State  schools,  and  have  not,  for  various  leasons,  taken 
any  very  striking  part  in  the  development  of  manual 
trainingthathasbeen  spreading  over  Europe  during  the 
past  few  years.  An  honourable  exception  must  be 
made,  however,  in  the  case  ofthe  important  Technical 
School  of  St.  Nicholas,  RuedeVaugirard,  Paris,  con- 
ducted by  the  De  la  Salle  Brothers,  where  for  many 
years  (since  1859)  a complete  training  in  twelve 
trades  has  been  given  to  lads  from  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age  in  splendidly  equipped  workshops. 

(1).  Infa/nt  Schools. 

The  Infant  schools  were  established  in  their  present 
form  in  1881.  Before  that  time  they  were  called 
Salles  (Hasile  (Refuges),  and  were  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parents  rather  than  that  of  the  children 
— the  object  being  to  provide  a place  where  parents 
obliged  to  work  all  day  could  leave  children  of  tender 
age  in  safe  hands.  Naturally  it  became  necessary  for 
the  guardians  of  the  children  to  find  something  with 
which  to  occupy  their  little  hands  and  brains,  and 
this  necessity  originated  a regulated  system  of  school 
exercises  ajid  occupations.  Children  are  received  into 
these  schools  from  the  age  of  two  years  upwards  to 
seven  years,  when  they  must  leave  to  join  the  element- 
ary school.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  an 
infants’  class  (classe  enfemtine)  attached  to  these 
schools,  or  to  elementary  schools,  which  keeps  children 
another  year,  until  they  ai-e  fit  to  enter  the  Element- 
ary Stemdard  of  the  primary  school.  These  schools 
are  always  under  ceriificated  female  teachers,  and  are 
not  as  a rule  found  in  eountiy  districts  or  away  from 
populous  centres.  A great  many  of  them  are  in 
connection  with  Convents,  and  the  proportion  of 
private  to  public  infant  schools  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  oiriinary  elementary  schools.  Some  account 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  appears  further  on  under 
the  head  of  kindergarten. 

(2).  Elementary  Schools. — («)  Ordinary. 

The  ordinary  elementary  schools  receive  children 
from  the  age  of  six  to  thirteen,  and  are  usually  con- 
fined to  one  sex,  except  in  sparsely  populated  districts 
where  children  are  few.  Every  commune  (civil  divi- 
sion of  a county,  administered  by  a mayor,  and 
rather  smaller  than  our  parish)  is,  as  a rule,  obliged 
by  law  to  support  an  elementary  school ; if  the  popu- 
lation exceeds  500  there  should  be  both  a boys’  and 
girls’  school.  The  number  of  mixed  schools  is  rather 
large,  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
Schools  with  a single  teacher  are  also  very  common ; 
no  less  than  48,000  State  schools  out  of  some  68,000 
were  in  this  position  at  the  end  of  1895. 

The  ordinaiy  elementary  school  is  nominally 
divided  into  three  cotvrses  or  standards,  viz. : — 

(1) .  Elementary  (average  age  of  pupils,  seven  to 

nine  years). 

(2) .  Intermediate  (average  age,  nine  to  eleven). 

(3) .  Higher  (average  age,  eleven  to  thirteen). 

In  rural  schools  it  is  rather  the  exception  to  find 
any  pupils  in  the  Higher  standard,  as  the  laws  on 
compulsory  attendance  do  not  reipiire  pupils  to  remain 
after  passing  tlie  examination  for  the  Certificate  of 
Primary  Studies,  which  i.s  held  on  the  prograujme  of 
the  Intermediate  standard.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be 


asserted  that  in  schools  with  only  one  or  two  teachers 
the  pupils  that  have  passed  the  Intermediate  standard 
do  not  seriously  attack  the  jjrogramme  of  the  Higher 
standard.  The  main  energies  of  the  master  a.re 
directed  to  getting  his  pupils  tln-ongh  their  Certificate 
of  Primary  Studies,  and  his  older  scholars  go  throiwh 
a revision  of  the  Intermediate  standard  rather  than 
attempt  to  follow  the  Higher  programme.  Very 
likely  this  course  is  as  advantageous  to  them  as  any 
other.  Even  at  the  school  of  the  Rue  Tournefort 
(where  manual  training  is  best  developed  in  Paris} 
the  Director  told  us  that  75  per  cent,  of  his  pupils 
left  before  reaching  the  Higher  Standard.  Due  notice 
of  this  fact  should  be  taken  when  forming  any  opinions 
from  a study  of  the  ))rogramme  of  theHiglicrSt^dard. 
Generally,  where  there  is  no  infant  school  near  at 
hand,  we  usually  find  a Preparatory  Standard  for 
children  under  seven  years  of  age. 

(5). — Schools  with  Complementary  Standard. 

In  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  there  are 
Elementary  Schools  wliich  include  a more  advanced 
class  for  senior  pupils.  This  class,  which  is 
taught  by  a master  with  a special  salary,  is  called  the 
Complementary  Standard,  and  pupils  are  not  admitted 
to  it  unless  they  have  obtained  the  Certificate  of 
Primary  Studies.  The  programme  is  an  extension  of 
that  of  the  Higher  Standard,  with  the  addition  of 
some  fresh  branches,  and  pupils  stay  in  this  class  one 
or  two  years  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen. 
The  number  of  these  schools  in  each  department 
varies  a good  deal.  In  Paris  there  are  about  twenty 
for  boys  and  thirty  for  girls,  one  or  two  to  each 
arrondissement  (or  ward),  while  in  some  departments 
there  are  none  at  all,  and  in  others  only  three  or  four 
each.  The  number  of  schools  with  a Complementary 
Standard  is  approximately  (it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
exact  figures)  390  for  boys  and  160  for  girls.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  number  of  these  schools,  for  (as 
will  appear  further  on),  these  are  almost  the  only 
elementary  schools(outside  Paris)  where  the  obligatory 
subject  of  Manual  'Training  (according  to  the  Laws  of 
1882  and  1887}  is  not  a dead  letter. 

(3).  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

These  institutions  are  found,  as  a rule,  only  in 
large  towns,  and  are  intended  to  give  liigher  com- 
mercial and  industrial  instruction  to  pupils  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  general  they  take  pupils  over  twelve 
years  of  age  that  have  obtained  the  Certificate  of 
Primary  Studies.  In  some  cases  they  have  accommo- 
dation for  boarders  as  well  as  day-pupils,  and 
in  all  cases  the  education  given  is  free.  In  Paris 
the  pupils  are  admitted  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, as  the  number  that  desire  to  enter  is  far 
greater  than  the  accommodation  admits  of.  Tlie 
programme  of  studies,  of  which  the  duration  is 
limited  to  four  years,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Com- 
plementary Standard  of  Elementary  Schools,  but  is 
of  course,  much  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
greater  facilities  for  study  available  in  Higher 
Primary  Schools.  These  schools  have  usually  three 
sections; — (1.)  General  Section;  (2.)  Commercial 
Section ; and  (3.)  Industrial  Section,  with  a course 
of  studies  suitable  for  each  section.  At  the  end  of 
the  course,  pupils  may  go  up  for  examinations  for 
entrance  to  higher  Technical  Schools,  or  for  the  Civil 
Service,  or  for  the  Training  Colleges,  or  pass  the 
special  examination  appointed  for  these  schools,  which 
gives  the  “ Certificate  of  Higher  Primary  Studies." 
There  are  in  France  202  of  these  schools  for  boys, 
and  77  for  girls.  All  these  for  boys  are  furnished 
with  a workshop  for  manual  work  in  wood  and 
metal.  As  far  as  we  saw,  the  style  of  instruction 
in  these  subjects  is  of  a more  or  less  technical  nature. 
Of  course  the  age  of  the  pupils  determines  to  a great 
extent  the  tendency  towards  apprenticeship  apparent 
in  the  manual  work. 
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(4.)  Technical  Schools. 

Besides  the  classes  of  primary  schools  enumerated 
above,  there  are  at  Paris,  and  other  important  centres, 
technical  schools  ■which  teach  the  rudiments  and  prac- 
tices of  the  leading  industrial  occupations.  There  are 
about  sixteen  male  and  eight  female  schools  of  this 
kind  in  France.  At  Paris  and  St.  Etienne  (Loire) 
are  found  the  majority  of  these ; othera  are  at 
Armentieres  (Nord),  Voiron  (Isere),  and  MonthermI 
(Araenue.'s).  Tliere  are  also  more  advanced  professional 
schools,  such  as  the  well-known  Arts  and  Trades  School 
at  Chalons,  besides  various  agricultural  colleges  which 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education.  We  did  not  consider  it  within  our  pro- 
vince to  inquire  into  the  working  of  these  schools 
very  particularly.  Mr.  Hughes-Dowling  visited  that 
of  Voiron  and  one  at  Grenoble. 


3.  Writing ; one  hour  daily  in  elementary  stand  .ipPKmn:  B, 

ard ; no  formal  writing  lesson  in  higher  — ! 

standards  Joint  Report 

4.  Arithmetic  and  metric  system ; J hour  to  an 

hour  daily.  Hnghes- 

5.  Object  lessons  and  first  notions  of  science,  especi-  Do-wliog. 

ally  as  applied  to  agriculture ; from  ^ to  | hour 
daily. 

6.  History  of  France,  | 

7.  Geography.  j- One  hour  daily. 

8.  Civic  Instruction.  ) 

9.  Drawing ; two  or  three  lessons  weekly. 

10.  Singing;  one  or  two  hours  a week,  besides 

songs  at  coming  in  and  going  out  of  class. 

11.  Gymnastics ; two  or  three  times  a week. 

12.  Manual  occupations  (needlework  for  girls) ; two 

or  three  hours  a week. 


Hours  of  Instruction. — Cantine. 

The  elementary  schools  of  France  are  open  for  in- 
struction five  days  in  the  week,  and  six  hours  a day. 
As  in  England,  there  are  two  school  attendances  each 
day ; tlie  morning  attendance  is  from  8 or  8.30  until 
11  or  11.30  ; the  afternoon  generally  from  1 to  4. 
During  the  mid-day  interval  the  pupils  may  go  home 
for  lunch,  or  eat  at  the  school  any  provisions  they 
may  have  brought  with  them.  In  many  cases  the 
local  authorities  supply  a kind  of  meat  and  vegetable 
soup,  or  Irish  stew,  to  the  children  ; those  who  are 
able  pay  two  or  three  halfpence,  the  poorer  get  their 
portion  free.  We  assisted  at  the  distribution  of  this 
soup  at  the  Salicis  School,  in  the  Rue  Tournefort, 
Paris.  At  11.30  the  classes  were  marched  up  to  the 
kitchen  (cantine)  in  order,  and  each  received  a pe-wter 
jilate  with  the  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables.  The  meal 
is  cooked  in  a large  cauldron,  and  we  were  infoi-med 
that  the  cost  is  about  12J  centimes  (l^tf.)  a head. 
The  children  then  retire  and  eat  their  portion  in  the 
courtyard  or  schoolroom,  under  supervision.  The 
expense  of  this  roeitl  is  borne  chiefly  by  the  School 
Fund  {Caisse  des  Hcoles),  collected  from  voluntary 
subscriptions  as  a rule,  with  occasional  contributions 
from  the  -iMunicipal  Council. 

Arrangement  of  School-day. — Punctuality  of  Morning 
Attendance. 

The  class  rolls  are  marked  twice  daily  for  each  pupil. 
There  is  usually  an  inteiwal  of  ten  minutes  for  recrea- 
tion diuing  both  morning  and  afternoon  class,  so 
that  the  net  time  available  for  instruction  is  five 
hours  forty  minutes.  This  compares  favourably  with 
the  four  liours  of  daily  instruction,  which  is  the 
minimum  exacted  by  the  regidations  of  the  In  ational 
School  Board  in  Irish  schools.  Having,  wherever 
possible,  carefully  inquired  into  the  subject,  we  have 
never  found  any  complaints  as  to  ■want  of  punc- 
tuality in  morning  attendance.  Both  teachers  and 
inspectors  assert  that  pimctnal  attendance  at  8.0  or 
8.30,  even  in  country  distiicts,  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception.  One  inspector  (Mr.  Trabuc,  of  Caen),  said 
that,  as  a rule,  children  that  had  to  come  a long  way 
to  school  were  often  more  punctual  attenders  than 
those  whose  homes  were  beside  the  school. 

Subjects  taught. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  a division  into  obligatory  and  optional  sub- 
jects is  unknown.  According  to  the  Education  Act 
of  1887,  all  the  subjects  mentioned  are  obligatory  in 
every  primary  school,  and  no  othei'  subject  than 
those  specified  can  be  taught.  An  elementary  school 
teacher,  who  knew  English,  for  example,  could  not 
teach  it  to  his  pupils— (if  his  scliool  had  a comple- 
mentary standard,  English  might  be  taught,  but  not 
in  the  ordinary  school).  The  subjects  of  instruction 
specified  b)-  the  la^w  are  ; — 

1.  Moralinsti'uction  ; one  lesson  every  day. 

2.  French  (reading,  explanation,  grammar,  spelling, 

and  composition) ; two  hours  every  day. 


Such  are,  in  short,  the  requirements  of  the  organic 
decree  of  January  18th,  1887.  V e have  found  again 
and  again,  however,  that  these  directions  are  by  no 
means  rigorously  observed.  The  Education  Office  at 
Paris  has  left  so  much  liberty  to  the  Department,  arid 
the  Academy  Inspector  {Inpecteur  d' Academic),  who 
governs  the  Department,  leav^  so  much  to  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector,  that  in  reality  there  are  very  few 
primary  schools  in  the  rui-al  parts  where  this  pro- 
gramme is  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

Arrangement  of  Programme. 

When  we  eonie  to  examine  the  programme  laid 
down  in  these  subjects,  we  do  not  find  a definite 
amount  of  work  specified  for  each  year  of  school  life. 
Every  subject  is  begun  in  tire  elementary  standard, 
and  the  programme  is  arranged  by  standards,  in  each 
of  which  the  pupil  stays  two  years.  Most  Departments 
draw  up  a model  time  table  and  model  lesson  tables 
which  they  oblige  the  teachers  to  adopt.  In  all  cases 
the  time  table  must  be  revised  and  signed  by  the 
district  inspector.  The  lesson  table  often  contains 
the  work  to  bo  done  in  some  of  the  subjects  every 
month,  but  in  the  department  of  Calvados  there  is  a 
lesson  table,  where  for  every  ifeeA;  of  thescholasticyeara 
prescribed  portion  of  the  programme  in  each  subject  is 
laid  down  ; e.g.,  for  the  first  week  in  November,  the 
pupils  of  the  Department  were — in  history,  studying 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  ; in  grammar,  the 
noun  and  its  gender ; and  in  science,  the  nervous, 
system  and  the  muscles.  (There  was  no  “ manual 
work  ” in  this  lesson  table.  That  part  of  the  law  of 
1887  was  disregarded). 

Organisation  of  Schools  with  Single  Teacher. 

In  a school  under  a single  teacher,  there  are  never 
more  than  three  divisions  of  the  pupils : these  divisions 

are (l)preparatoryorinfants’standard;(2)elementary 

standard;  and  (3)  intermediate  and  (possibly)  higher 
standai-d.  All  the  pupils  of  division  (3)  would  get 
the  same  lesson,  so  tliat  in  such  a school  a pupil  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  would  be  hearing 
practically  the  same  lessons  over  again.  Inspectors 
that  we  spoke  to  regretted  this  fact,  but  did  not  under- 
stand how  one  teacher  could  conduct  five  or  six 
separate  classes  without  help.  Monitors  are  not 
employed  in  Fi'ench  schools. 

Certificate  of  Primary  Studies. 

There  is  a general  complaint  in  France  that  the 
children  leave  school  too  young.  The  Compulsory 
Education  Act  of  1882  requires  children  to  attend 
school  until  thirteen,  but  they  may  be  exempted  from 
further  attendance  if  they  pass  an  examination  and 
obtain  the  “ Certificate  of  Primary  Studies.”  They 
may  not  enter  lor  this  examination  until  they  are 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  standard  adopted  for  the 
examination  is  a mild  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
2 D 2 
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gramme  of  the  Intermediate  standard.  It  has  two 
portions,  oral  and  written.  The  written  tests  are : — 

1.  Dictation,  serving  also  as  test  of  writing. 

2.  Aiithmetic. 

3.  Letter  or  composition  on  subject  chosen  from 

one  of  the  following  branches : — 

(a.)  Moral  or  civic  instruction. 

(b.)  History  and  geogi-aphy. 

(c.)  Elementary  notions  of  science  and  its  applica- 
tions. 


fifty  pupils.  Mr.  Bonaparte-Wyse  supplies  the  follow, 
ing  figures  ; — “ In  a mixed  country  school  at  Venoix 
near  Caen,  in  Normandy,  which  I visited  on  the  1st 
November,  I counted  sixty-two  absence  marks  in  the 
roU-book  for  the  month  of  October.  This  gives  the 
following  per  centage  ; — 


School-days. 

October 

. 22 


fjo  0,  Possible  Actual 

Pupils.  AttendanocB.  Attendances, 

Atteudanees 

30  1,320  1,258  95-3 


The  oral  tests  are  : — 

1.  Reading,  with  explanation,  and  recitation  of 

poetry. 

2.  Questions  on  history  and  geography. 

For  girls,  there  is  also  a test  in  needlework, 

To  gain  the  certificate  a candidate  must  get  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  marks,  and  not  get  a cipher  in  any 
one  subject. 

Effect  of  Certificate  on  Teaching. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  examination  for 
the  certificate  has  determined  to  a great  extent  the 
characteroftheteaching  in  the  ordinary  countryschool. 
The  subjects  necessary  for  the  certificate  have  had 
the  most  atbintion  ; the  teaching  of  the  others  depends 
largely  on  the  good-will  of  the  teacher,  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  inspector.  For  years  past  the  advocates 
of  drawing,  agriculture,  and  manual  trainingin  primary 
schools  have  been  demanding  that  an  obligatory  test 
in  these  subjects  should  be  added  for  the  certificate. 
Until  there  is  some  examination  in  these  subjects,  say 
they,  they  will  never  get  proper  attention.  By  a 
recent  decree,  dated  31st  July,  1897,  some  concession 
to  these  demands  has  been  made  by  the  authorities. 
In  future  the  examination  for  the  certificate  will 
include : — 

For  rural  schools  (boys),  a written  test  comprising 
one  or  more  questions  in  the  programme  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  Intermediate  standard.  In  town  schools, 
there  will  be  a very  simple  exercise  in  Drawing  on  the 
Intei'mediate  standard  programme. 

The  tests  in  Drawing  and  Agriculture  have  always 
been  optional  for  the  candidates,  but  the  number  pre- 
sented is  generally  ve^  small.  In  future  these  tests 
are  obligatory,  and  this  sanction  is  expected  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  Drawing  and  Agriculture. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

The  French  Compulsory  Education  Act  is  not  satis- 
fied if  a pupil  makes  a minimum  number  of  atten- 
dances in  a year.  The  Act  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  a pupil  is  bound  to  attend  every  day ; if  he 
exceeds  four  absences  {that  is,  two  whole  days)  in  the 
month,  his  name  is  forwarded  by  the  teachers  to  the 
attendance  committee,  who  can  demand  explanations 
and  indict  punishment  on  the  parents,  if  they  do  not 
get  satisfaction.  The  stringency  of  the  measure 
appears  to  have  defeated  its  own  end,  as  we  were  as- 
sured on  all  sides  that  the  attendance  committee  do 
not  carry  out  the  Act  in  most  rural  districts.  The 
membei-s  of  the  committee  being  dependent  on  the 
popular  vote  for  their  appointment  are  obliged  to 
please  their  constituents  and  administer  the  Act  with 
leniency  or  drop  it  altogether.  In  Paris  and  other 
large  towns  it  appears  to  be  admirably  carried  out. 
Whenever  a pupil  misses  one  single  attendance,  a 
formal  letter  demanding  an  explanation  is  sent  to  the 
parent.  We  saw  a teacher  at  the  school  of  the  Rue 
Tournefort  writing  such  a letter,  and  were  able  to 
secure  a copy  of  the  form. 

Average  Attendance. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  general  is  very  good. 
In  the  above-named  school  on  the  20th  October  there 
were  only  six  absence  marks  in  the  roll  book  for  the 
month  of  October  (twelve  school  days)  for  a class  of 


At  Fretin,  near  Lille,  I copied  the  figures  for  the 
year  ending  August,  1897,  out  of  the  roll-book.  They 
are  as  follows  ; — 


Total  of  Attendances 
of  all  Pupils  for 
year  (11  months). 


Possible  No.  of 
Attendances 
for  year. 


Percentage  of 
Possible, 


50,562  53,894  93'8 


At  Sainghin  Male  School,  about  10  miles  from 
Lille,  I got  the  following  figures  for  October : 

Kr-h/>r.l  ilnT-o  POSSlble  AotUOl  T. 

School  days,  Attendances.  Attendances.  Percentage. 

20  39  1,500  1,405  90'0 

8 of  the  39  pupils  had  missed  more  than  four  attend- 
ances; the  excuses  given  were  either  “illness”  or 
“ work  in  the  fields  ” “ (travaux  de  campague).”  It 
would  appear  then  that,  in  spite  of  the  law  on  com- 
pulsory attendance  being  disregarded,  the  pupils  come 
to  school  with  very  fair  regularity.  As  already 
mentioned,  however,  the  great  majority  cease  to  attend 
after  they  have  gained  the  Certificate  of  Primary 
Studies. 

Higher  Council  of  Education. 

To  aid  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  iu  his 
decisions  we  find  the  Higher  Council  of  Education, 
which  comprises  about  60  members,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  higher,  secondary,  and  primary  educa- 
tion, selected  for  four  years  by  their  colleagues.  There 
are  six  representatives  of  primary  education,  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  the  inspectors  of  ditferent  grades  and 
heads  of  training  colleges,  both  male  and  female,  and 
such  teachers  as  are  members  of  the  departmental 
councils.  At  present  these  six  members  consist  of 
two  head  masters  of  training  colleges,  tlie  head 
mistress  of  the  higher  training  college  of  Fontenay- 
aux-E.oses,  one  head  inspector,  one  district  inspector, 
and  the  head  master  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school 
in  Paris.  The  official  at  the  liead  of  the  primary 
schools  is  called  the  Director  of  Primary  Education. 

Division  of  France  into  Academies. — Academy  In- 
spector.— Departmental  Council. 

For  administrative  purposes  Fi  ance  is  divided  into 
sixteen  groups  called  Academies,  each  of  which  com- 
prises two  or  more  departments.  At  the  head  of  each 
academy  is  the  Rector ; under  the  rector  there  is  an 
official  called  the  Academy  Inspector,  in  charge  of  each 
department.  These  functionaries  look  after  all  three 
divisions  of  education.  The  department  is  divided 
into  inspectoi-s’  districts,  and  all  reports  on  schools, 
&o.,  are  sent  into  the  academy  inspector  and  not  to 
any  higher  official.  Each  department  lias  its  Depart- 
mentiil  Council  of  primary  education  of  about  twelve 
members,  including  two  inspectors  named  by  the 
Government,  the  beads  of  both  training  colleges  (male 
and  female),  and  four  teachers  (two  male  and  two 
female)  elected  by  vote  of  their  colleagues;  tliis 
council  is  presided  over  by  the  Prefect,  with  the 
academy  inspector  as  vice-president.  It  manages 
the  schools  of  the  department,  controls  the  finances, 
and  has  the  right  of  dismissing  inefficient  teaohere, 
and  taking  other  disciplinary  measures. 

Municipal  Council. 

For  purposes  of  Local  Government,  each  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  communes,  rather  smaller  than 
our  parishes,  administered  by  a mayor  and  a muni- 
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•cipal  council,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  the 
communes.  This  council  hits  to  contribute  in  part  to 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  schools,  and  appoints 
a committee  of  its  membei-s  to  administer  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Act. 

School  Finances. 

The  State,  the  Department,  and  the  Commune  share 
the  expenses  of  supporting  primary  schools  on  fairly 
well-defined  lines. 

The  State  pays  the  teachers’  and  inspectors’  salaries, 
as  well  as  expense  of  free  pupils  in  training  colleges. 

The  Department  pays  the  expense  of  rent  and  repair 
of  its  training  colleges,  of  the  academy  inspector’s 
offices,  and  a certain  allowance  to  inspectors. 

The  Commune  pays  a lodging  allowance  to  teachers, 
•and  all  expenses  of  repairs  to  schoolhouses  and  of 
school  stock,  which  includes  textbooks,  copybooks, 
sewing  materials,  and  other  necessities  of  the  pupils. 

Payment  of  Teachers. 

The  emoluments  of  a teacher  consist  of  (1)  salary 
according  to  class : (2)  lodging  allowance,  on  a scale 
which  varies  according  to  the  })Opulation  of  the 
locality.  They  have,  besides,  the  right  to  be  lodged, 
rent  free,  or,  in  lieu  of  free  lodging,  an  allowance 
(but  this  is  not  the  same  as  the  allowance  (2)  above). 


A principal  teacher  receives  an  addition  of  200fr.  appekuix  b. 
(£B)  a year,  if  he  has  two  assistants.  If  he  has  four 
or  more  assistants  the  addition  is  400fr.  (£16)  a .Toint  Report 
year.  If  there  are  six  or  more  assistants,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  on  rolls  reaches  300,  the  principal  Hughet" 
teacher  is  not  obliged  to  take  charge  of  a class,  liis  Dowliag. 
duties  consist  in  superintending  the  work  of  the 
assistants. 


Classes  of  Teachers. 

Teachers  are  divided  into  five  classes,  besides  a class 
of  probationers  (stagiaires)  in  which  every  teaclier 
on  conuneccing  must  remain  two  years.  Promotion 
from  one  class  to  another  depends  chiefly  on  length  of 
service.  The  numbers  in  each  class  follow  a scale  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  employed  in  the  Pen- 
sion Fund  for  Irish  Teachers.  There  is  a fixed  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number  in  each  class,  and  until 
vacancies  occur  no  promotions  are  made.  The  higher 
brevet,  obtained  by  a qualifying  examination,  is  neces- 
sary to  get  into  the  fii-st  or  second  class. 

The  following  table  gives  the  salary  for  each  class, 
the  length  of  time  to  bespentinit,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  apportioned  to  each 
class ; — 


CL^. 

Salary 

Masters. 

of  ^ 

Mistresses. 

Miaimum  time  in 
each  class. 

Percentage  of  whole 
Number  of  Teachers  in 
each  Class, 

£ 

£ 

Probationers  (Stagiaires), 

32 

32 

2 years, 

20  per  cent. 

5th  Class,  .... 

40 

40 

5 years, 

35  per  cent. 

4th  Class,  .... 

48 

48 

5 years, 

25  per  cent. 

3rd  Class,  .... 

60 

56 

3 years, 

15  per  cent. 

2nd  Class,  .... 

72 

60 

3 years, 

) 

[-  5 per  cent. 

1st  Class,  .... 

80 

64 

Lodging  Allowance  to  Teachers. 

The  scale  of  lodging  allowance  for  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  teacher  varies  from  £2  for  localities 
with  under  3,000  inhabitants,  £i  for  localities  from 
3,000  to  9,000  inhabitants,  up  to  £16  for  localities 
with  a population  of  over  100,000.  Teachers  of  higher 
primary  schools,  or  of  a complementary  standard,  get 
the  double  of  these  figures ; pi-obationers,  howevbr, 
only  get  half. 

As  these  two  payments  make  up  the  salary  of  the 
ordinary  school  teacher  it  will  be  seen  that  his  pecu- 
niary position  is  far  from  inviting  when  compared 
with  that  of  his  more  fortunate  Irish  brother.  Thus 
a French  country  teacher,  say  of  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  with  fifteen  years  of  service,  might,  with  great 
good  luck,  have  just  reached  the  second  class,  where 
the  sum  total  of  his  yeaidy  income  would  be  (1)  his 
salary  of  £72,  and  (2)  his  lodging  allowance  of  £3  or 
£4  more ; besides,  he  would  have  a residence  rent 
free. 

la  making  promotions,  tlie  department  is  taken  as 
the  unit,  and  it  is  by  the  numbers  in  each  class  of  the 
teachers  of  a department  that  the  number  of  promo- 
tions is  regulated.  These  promotions  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  efficient  service,  and  thus  provide  a 
great  stimulus  to  good  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Medals  and  other  .distinctions  are  awarded  to  effi- 
cient teachers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector, 
such  awards  carry  a good  service  salary  of  £4  a year. 


There  is  a special  scale  of  salaries  for  the  Paris 
teachers,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  country 
teachers.  The  conditions  of  promotion  are  very 
similar. 

To  become  an  Elementary  teacher,  a candidate  must 
possess,  at  least,  the  Ele^nentary  Brevet.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  teachers  are  pupils  of  the  training  col- 
leges, where  they  have  spent  three  years,  and  on 
leaving  they  pass  an  examination  which  gives  them 
the  Higher  Brevet.  At  this  examination  they  are 
placed  according  to  merit. 

A-p-pointmenl  of  Teachers. 

All  new  appointments  are  made  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  department,  on  the  advice  of  the  academy  inspec- 
tor. It  is  the  practice  to  choose  teachers  from  the 
training  college  according  to  the  place  they  have  taken 
in  the  leaving  examination.  In  advancing  teachers 
from  one  position  to  a higher  one,  efficiency  is  the 
only  point  considered,  and  practically  the  district  in- 
spector is  all-powerful  in  the  appointment. 

This  practice  of  appointing  and  advancing  teachers 
solely  on  the  question  of  their  competency,  and  by 
persons  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  of  that 
competency,  must  have  been  of  enormous  practical 
benefit  to  French  primary  education. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Each  Department  in  France  is  bound  by  law  to 
have  two  Training  Colleges — one  for  boys,  the  other 
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for  girls.  These  Colleges  are  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Academy  Rector  in  the 
first  place,  and  under  that  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
ill  the  second  place.  The  head  master  is  generally  an 
ex-inspector  of  primary  schools,  and  if  not,  he  has  had 
to  pass  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
inspector;  the  head  mistress  has  also  to  pass  an 
examination  qualifying  her  for  the  iiost ; the  actual 
appointment  to  either  of  the  posts  is  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  who  if  not  always  guided  in 
his  choice  by  academic  distinction,  is  however  bound 
to  make  his  selection  from  those  who  have  qualified 
themselves  for  the  position. 

The  Professors  of  the  Training  Colleges  are  chosen 
in  the  same  way  from  those  who  jiossess  the  diploma 
of  professor,  a diploma  which  betokens  fitness  for  the 
post,  and  which  is  usually  obtained  only  by  those  who 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  tlie  duties  of  j>ro- 
fessors  of  training  colleges  by  undergoing  a two  years’ 
course  of  training  themselves  in  one  of  the  superior 
training  colleges  of  Erance.  Of  these  there  are  two  : 
one  for  young  men  at  St.  Cloud,  and  the  other  for 
young  women  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses.  These  colleges 
are  quite  chai-actevistic  of  the  care  and  solicitude 
taken  by  France  for  the  perfecting  of  her  ecluciitional 
machinery;  and  to  diem,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  due  the  fact  that  education  is  in  France, 
more  than  in  these  countries,  a profe$sion. 

The  salary  of  the  professors,  like  that  of  the  primary 
teachers,  is  fixed  by  law,  and  rises  by  triennial  in- 
crements ; and  thus,  as  their  experience  of  teaching 
increases,  and  as  they  become  more  expert  at  their 
work,  their  remuneration  also  increases.  The  number 
of  Lours  they  tcacli  per  week  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  professors  of  science  having  fewer 
hours  than  those  of  literature.  The  .salary  of  a head 
master,  j.ilus  residence,  etc.,  varies  from  about  £150  to 
£225  ; tliat  of  a professor  of  a boys’  college,  from  £96 
to  £144  ; and  that  of  a professor  of  a girls’  college, 
from  £80  to  £120  a year — surely  not  extravagant 
treatment  when  one  consider.?  how  highly  educated 
some  of  these  professors  really  are. 

As  the  success  of  the  education  of  the  country 
depends  mainly  on  i.lie  skill  of  the  teacher  in  impart- 
ing knowledge,  the  French  nation  is  as  solicitous  that 
the  teaching  of  the  future  master  or  mistress  shall  be 
as  well  done  and  as  carefully  inspected  as  we  have 
seen  she  is,  that  the  professor  of  the  training  college 
shall  be  properly  qualified  for  his  post.  Conse- 
quently these  colleges  are  subjectecl  to  con- 
tinuous and  varied  inspection.  First  the  rector  of  die 
academy  visits  them  at  least  three  times  a year,  hears 
the  professors  giving  a lesson,  takes  notes  of  the 
method,  dc.  ; then  if  necessary  gives  hints  either 
directly  or  indirectly  as  to  how  it  might  be  improved. 

Next  comes  the  Academy  Inspector;  his  visits  ai-e 
much  more  frequent,  at  least  twenty  in  the  year,  and 
vary  in  length  from  one  to  diree  hours.  The  visits 
of  this  functionary  are  so  frequent  and  so  genei-al  that 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inspector  proper  of  Training 
Colleges.  Both  these  visits  are  always  unannounced. 

Lastly  come  the  visits  of  the  Inspectors  General 
from  Paris.  These  are  more  important,  last  longer — 
a day  or  two — and  are  generally  made  for  each 
college  about  the  same  time  every  year.  How 
thorough  tliey  are  may  be  judged  from  die  fact  that 
the  director  of  the  college,  who  is  generally  the  pro 
fessor  of  pedagogy,  is  himself  called  on  to  give  a lesson 
before  these  inspectors. 

Again,  attached  to  each  Training  College  is  a 
primarj'  school  known  as  practising  school  where  the 
pupils  of  the  second  and  third  year  go  to  acquire,  by 
actual  expei-ience  in  teaching  and  in  the  practice  of 
school  management,  their  future  duties.  This  is  more 
necessary  in  France  than  with  us,  as  they  have  never 
acted  as  monitors.  The  method  adojited  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Each  master  in  the  practising  school  takes  for 
a week  two  pupils,  one  of  the  second  year  and  the 
other  of  the  third.  The  pupil  of  the  third  year  is 
allowed  to  teach  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  teacher, 


always  under  the  .supeiwision  and  con-ection  of  the 
head  master ; the  jiupil  of  the  second  year  acts  simply 
as  spectator  and  as  a sort  of  monitor.  Before  the  pupil 
of  the  third  year  is  allowed  to  give  a lesson  he  has  to 
submit  a plan  of  it  to  the  director  of  tlie  practising 
school,  and  when  the  plan  has  been  ajiproved  of,  he 
delivers  bis  lesson,  which  is  then  criticised  by  the 
head  master,  who  points  out  the  faults,  and  gives,  if 
needs  be,  a model  lesson  himself. 

Besides  this  woi'k  in  the  practising  school  there 
is  once  a month  what  is  called  a pedagogical  meeting, 
consisting  of  the  pupils  of  the  thiixl  year,  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  training  college,  and 
the  directors,  both  of  the  practising  school  and  the 
training  colleges.  One  of  the  young  teachers  gives  a 
lesson  to  the  pupils  of  the  practising  school  on  the 
subject  taught  by  the  professor  [ireseiit  from  the  train- 
ing college.  This  lesson  lasts  about  half  an  hour  ; 
the  other  pupils  are  called  on  to  criticise  it,  and 
then  the  professor,  or  the  head  master,  or  both,  add 
remarks  as  to  method,  etc.  Once  a month  the  boys 
are  also  called  on  to  give  a lecture  on  some  subject 
suitable  for  entertaining  the  peasants  and  small  shop- 
keejDers  of  the  country  during  the  winter  evenings ; 
the  method  followed  differs  little  from  a pedagogical 
meeting.  Another  point  which  tends  to  ensure  good 
work  being  done  is,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class  cau  never  exceed  forty,  and  is,  in  thema-jority  of 
cases,  not  half  this  number.  This  enables  the  teacher 
to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  eacli 
member  of  his  class,  to  find  out  his  pupils  powers 
and  capabilities,  and  gives  him  more  time  for  that  most 
potent  of  educators — questioning. 

To  enter  a training  college,  which  is  always  a board- 
ing college,  pupils  must  have  obtained  the  Elementary 
Brevet,  a sort  of  third  class  teacher’s  certificate, 
(the  examination  for  this  Brevet  is  a written  one  in 
France ; however,  it  turns  more  on  the  power  of 
imparting  knowledge  and  explaining  principles  than 
is  the  case  in  this  country),  must  be  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  subscribe  an  undertaking  to- 
serve  ten  years  as  primary  school  teacbei’.  This' 
last  condition  is  exacted,  as  everything  in  all  these 
colleges  is  gratuitous,  and  it  is  subscribed  because 
without  the  advantages  afforded  by  a training 
college  it  is  vei'y  difficult  to  obtain  the  Higher 
Brevet,  which  alone  enables  teachers  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  either  in  position  or  pay,  in  the 
service. 

The  course  lasts  three  years ; the  division 
of  time  and  the  subjects  taught  in  the  second 
year  is  here  annexed  for  both  boys’  and  girls’ 
college.  There  are  only  slight  changes  for  the 
other  two  years,  consisting  mainly  in  increasing 
the  time  given  for  literature  for  first  year’s  pupils, 
and  reducing  in  a corresponding  manner  the  time 
given  to  science,  and  vice  versa  for  third  years’  pupils. 


Subjects  of  Study. 


Morals,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy, 


French  Language  and  Literature  . 4 

History  and  Civic  Instruction,  . 3 

Geography,  . . . .1 

"Writing,  . . . .1 

Modern  Languages,  . - .2 

Aiitlimetic,  Book-keeping,  and  Mathe- 
matics, . . . .3 

Physics  and  Chemistry,  . . 2 

Natural  Science  and  Hygiene,  . 2 

Domestic  Economy,  . . . - 

Drawing,  . . .4 

Theoretical  Agriculture,  . . 1 

Manual  Work  {Wood  and  Iron)  . 3 

,,  „ Sewing  and  Cutting-out,  — 

Practical  Agriculture,  , 2 

Music  and  Singing,  . , .2 


2 

5 

3 


3 
2 
1 
1 

4 


2 


32 


30 
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Besides  theoretical  domestic  economy,  cookery, 
ironing,  &c.,  are  in  some  colleges  taught  practically. 
Chemistry  is  usually  taught  in  a experimental  manner, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  students ; but,  as  far  as  we 
could  discover,  it  is  rare  to  find  a college  in  which  the 
pupils  perform  any  experiments  in  physics.  The 
Fi-ench,as  well  as  ourselves,  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  something  higher  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  study  of 
physics  than  the  seeing  an  experiment  made  and  com- 
mitting the  result  to  heart,  viz.,  the  making  of 
experiments  oneself,  with  tlie  object  mainly  of  acquir- 
ing the  faculty  of  accurate  observation,  slow  and 
.careful  investigation,  and,  finally,  of  discovering  the 
laws  and  principles  underlying  the  experiment,  or  to  be 
dr.awn  from  the  result. 

With  the  object  of  making  the  study  of  j)ractical 
agriculture  possible,  there  has  been  since  the  year 
1891  attached  to  every  boys’  training  college  a school 
garden,  or  as  the  French  more  correctly  term  it,  an 
experimental  plot.  What,  liowever,  surprises  one 
most  in  connection  with  these  gardens  is  their 
smallness — a quarter  of  an  acre  would  be  considered 


Conference  of  Teachers.  appetoix  b. 

And  now  it  only  remains  to  add,  that  far  from  being  E^rt 
allowed  to  live  on  from  year  to  year  following  old  by  Messrs, 
methods  and  remaining  ignorant  of  new  ideas,  the 
teacher  has  to  attend  periodical  meetings  specially 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations, or  for  showing  a better  method  of  teaching  cer- 
tain subjects.  These  meetings  are  presided  over  by  the 
academy  inspector,  or,  in  bis  absence,  by  a district 
inspector,  and  are  well  calculated  to  keep  every 
teachr  au  courant  with  the  onward  march  of  educa- 
tional ideas  and  methods. 

In  some  departments  there  are  two,  and  in  others 
even  three  conferences  a year.  The  subject  is  some- 
times fixed  by  the  education  office ; for  example,  the 
subject  of  the  Annual  October  Conference  this  year, 
was  the  new  system  of  teaching  agriculture,  as 
promulgated  in  the  new  Decree  of  this  year. 

Teachers  are  bound  to  attend  these  conference, s,  and, 
where  necessary,  their  travelling  expenses  to  the 
place  of  conference  are  paid. 


Higher  Brevet. 

The  pupils  of  a training  (iollege  have  to  pass  a sort 
of  qualifying  examination  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
first  two  years,  but  the  important  examination  for 
the  Higher  Brevet  comes  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  for  this  the  candidate  puts  forth  all  his 
powers  ] first,  because  the  j)Ossibility  of  entering  the 
first  and  the  second  class  of  teachers  depends  on  it ; and 
secondly,  because  his  chance  of  soon  obtaining  a post 
as  assistant  master  in  a school  also  depends  on  it,  It 
may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  until  the  teacher 
reaches  the  second  class  his  j)osition  and  pay  is  the 
same  whether  he  holds  rhe  higher  or  the  lower 
Brevet,  for  it  is  his  cerlijicat  d' aptitude  pidagogique, 
(to  be  described  shortly)  and  his  success  as  a teacher 
that  determine  these  for  him.  It  amused  and  surprised 
the  Frencli  greatly  to  hear  that  with  us  a teacher’s 
position  and  pay  depended,  not  on  length  of  service 
nor  to  any  great  extent  on  power  of  keeping  a school, 
but  on  his  clasHitication,  which  is  obtained  mainly  by 
passing  a written  examination,  in  which  methods  of 
teaching  scarcely  hold  the  foremost  place.  They 
considered  it  almost  incomprehensible  that  a teacher 
of  24  years  of  age  could  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

But  to  return  to  our  teacher.  Whether  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  Higher  Brevet  or  no, 
his  next  step  is  to  obtain  an  appointment  as 
assistant  in  a primary  school,  where  as  stagiaire  or 
probationer  he  has  to  teach  for  at  least  two  years 
before  he  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  certificat 
d’aptitude  pddagogique  {certificate  of  teaching  capa- 
city). This  is  an  examination  consisting  of  a written 
an  oral,  and  a practical  part  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  and  in  school  manageineiit ; the  practical 
part  is  held  in  the  school  where  the  teacher  has  prac- 
tised since  he  became  probationer,  and  lasts  three  hours. 
The  candidate  has  to  conduct  his  class  and  teach  the 
•difierent  subjects  of  the  day  before  tlie  primary 
inspector  and  two  head  masters,  and  on  his  giving 
satisfaction  in  this  trial  lie  is  at  last,  after  five  years’ 
training,  admitted  as  titulaire  or  fully  qualified 
teacher.  That  he  lias  been  carefully  prepared  is 
evident,  and  that  the  last  two  steps  are  not  mere 
formal  ones  is  proved  by  the  following  statistics  for  the 
Department  of  Isere. 

Higher  Brevet— 1895. 

Candidates.  Per  cent. 

Boys — TrainingCollege,  18,  passed  14  77-7 

Otherwise  prepared,  17,  „ 4 23-0 

Ghis — TrainingCollege,25,  „ 21  84- 

Otherwise  prepared,  32,  „ 18  56-2 

Certificat  d’aptitude  pedagogique. 

Candidates.  Percentage. 

1895,  130,  successful  75,  .57-6 

1894,  — 37-7 

Mr.  Wyse  was  present  at  a practical  test  for  the 
certificat  d’aptilude  at  La  Bassce  (Nord),  on  Nov.  6th. 


Special  Certificates. 

Besides  the  elementary  and  higher  brevets,  there 
are  special  certificates  in  certain  subjects  obtained  by 
examination.  These  are  the  certificates  for — (1) 
drawing;  (2)  singing;  (3)  gymnastics;  (4)  manual 
work ; (5)  modern  languages  ; (G)  needlework.  These 
diplomas  are  generally  found  in  schools  with  comple- 
mentary standard  or  higher  primary  schools  in  posses- 
sion of  the  special  teachers  of  the  senior  classes  in  the 
respective  subjects. 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

The  system  of  inspection  of  schools  is  one  of  in- 
spection pure  and  simple.  There  is  no  formal  exami- 
nation, annually  or  at  any  other  stated  intervals 
(except,  of  course,  the  Certificate  of  Primary  Studies 
already  mentioned).  The  inspector,  however,  employs 
all  possible  methods,  both  of  minute  interrogation  of 
pupils  and  careful  inspection  of  copybooks,  to  arrive 
at  a clear  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  done. 
He  has  in  (1)  the  Journal  de  Classe ; (2)  Cah.ier  de 
roulement,  and  (3)  Cahier  mensuel,  three  very  effective 
means  of  estimating  the  regularity,  extent,  and  nature 
of  each  teacher’s  work.  As  a check  on  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  every  teacher  is 
obliged  to  keep  a journal  or  logbook  of  the 
lesson.s  given  (Journal  de  classe).  This  book  contains 
the  subject  of  every  lesson  given  every  day  in  each 
subject.  It  is  submitted  to  the  inspector  on  his  inci- 
dental visits  ; the  latter  notes  a lesson  given,  it  may 
be,  in  the  2>revious  week,  he  takes  the  class,  and  gives 
them  an  examination  on  the  subject  specified,  and 
judges  by  their  answering  of  the  value  of  the  teaching. 
In  some  schools  (in  some  departments  it  is  obligatory), 
a Cahier  de  roulement  (circulating  copy-book)  is  kept. 
This  book  is  kept  by  the  pupils,  and  in  it  are  written 
all  the  exercises  given  daily  during  school-hours  to 
each  class.  Each  pupil  keeps  it  for  a day  in  turn, 
and  then  hands  it  on  to  the  next,  in  whose  charge  it 
remains  for  another  day.  Tluis  all  the  written  work 
of  the  year  appears  in  it,  comprising  for  the  most 
part  exercises  in  dictation,  composition,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  and  so  it  presents  a faithful 
record  of  the  daily  life  of  the  school.  Each 
jjupil  is,  moreover,  obliged  to  have  a sort  of 
permanent  record  of  his  school  progress,  called 
the  monthly  copybook  (cahier  mensteel).  He  keeps 
this  all  his  school  life,  and  does  an  exercise  in  it 
in  each  subject  once  a month.  It  is  meant  to  show 
the  stages  of  his  progress  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  school  attendance. 

The  inspector  pays  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
time  table  and  its  observance.  Every  time  table  ha.'i 
to  be  approved  and  countei-signedby  the  inspector  once 
a year.  As  already  mentioned,  in  some  depaitments 
a typical  time  table  is  drawn  up  at  the  office  of  the 
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commissio:n  on  manual  and  practical  instruction- 
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academy  inspector,  and  its  observance  imposed  on  the 
teachers.  Notes  of  lessons  are  also  insisted  on ; in 
every  large  school,  with  several  classes,  they  form  a 
very  serious  portion  of  the  teacher’s  daily  work,  and 
the  omission  to  make  them  the  evening  before  would  be 
regarded  as  a serious  breach  of  duty  by  the 
authorities. 

At  all  inspections  the  teacher  is  watched  giving  a 
lesson  to  his  school  or  class,  and,  if  necessary,  hints 
and  counsels  are  given  him  by  the  inspector. 

The  inspectors'  reports,  of  which  the  form  is 
couched  in  very  general  terms,  are  sent  in  to  the 
academy  inspector.  This  official,  who  appears  to  have 
plenty  to  do,  without  much  clerical  assistance,  keeps 
the  reports,  iind  duly  files  themfor  reference.  Probably 
they  are  not  seriously  considered  until  some  question 
of  promotion  or  other  action  with  regard  to  the  teacher 
concerned  is  under  consideration.  Practically,  there- 
fore, the  whole  government  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  primary  inspector,  and  their  efficiency 
is,  to  a great  extent,  ilependent  on  his  zeal  and  good- 
will. 

Head  Inspectors. 

As  the  academy  inspector  <loes  not  make  a retui-n 
of  his  work  to  the  Director  of  Primary  Education  at 
Paris,  except  a formal  annual  report  concerned  chiefly 
with  school  finances  and  the  state  of  school  buildings, 
the  central  executive  authority  would  have  very  little 
control  over  education  in  the  provinces  were  it  not  for 
the  head  inspectors  (^nsjt>ec^e^^r8  (7en^r(i?ta:).  There  are 
seven  or  eight  of  these,  all  resident  in  Paris  j they 
have  DO  fixed  group  of  departments  or  districts  nnder 
their  charge,  but  chiefly  concern  themselves  with  the 
supervision  of  the  training  colleges,  and  occasionally 
unite  the  inspectors  of  a department  in  conference. 


IT  Subjects  of  Manual  and  Peactic.4L  Insteuction. 

(I.)  Kindeegaeten. 

Kindergarten  in  Infant  Schools. 

Kindergarten  and  the  methods  of  Froebel  have  not 
met  with  ahospitable  reception  in  France.  Naturally 
the  country  of  their  origin  acted  prejudicially  to  their 
development,  and  the  little  that  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  German  reformer  is  disguised  under  the 
name  of  “ Manual  Exercises.”  Kindergarten  schools, 
such  as  exist  in  Belgium,  are  unknown.  The  French 
Infant  school  {Ecole  malernelle')  endeavours  not 
merely  to  teach  a child  good  habits,  but  also  to  ini- 
tiate him  into  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  to  store  his  mind  with  a great 
deal  of  general  knowledge  {connaissances  ustielles). 
In  the  infant  school  of  the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne,  Paris, 
which  we  visited  on  the  2oth  October,  only  half  an 
hour  a day  is  given  to  manual  exercises.  There  is 
besides,  liowever,  half  an  hou)-  for  drawing. 

Manual  Exercises. 

The  Manual  Exercises  taught  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. The  most  general  is  paper-folding ; paper 
weaving  is  also  taught,  much  as  we  see  it  in  our  own 
infant  schools.  In  some  schools  (especially  that  of 
Rue  ties  Martyrs,  Pai-is),  the  children  are  taught  to 
fold  and  cut  thin  coloured  paper,  and  afterwards  to 
put  the  pieces  together  so  as  to  form  artificial  flowers. 
Some  of  the  specimens  we  saw  at  this  school  were 
really  wonderfully  well  made,  and  so  natural  as  even 
to  deceive  a keen  eye.  We  were  told,  however,  that 
this  kind  of  work  is  not  done  in  many  schools.  Em- 
broidery in  coloured  wool,  on  paper  and  canvas,  is 
general  in  most  infant  schools.  This  is  used  to  teach 
the  stitches  for  sewing,  which  are  always  done  on 
canvas  before  calico  or  other  material  is  used.  Some- 
times chequered  paper  is  used  for  showing  the  stitches; 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  children  a bad 


manner  of  holding  the  needle!  and  of  inserting  it  into- 
the  material,  as  evidently  sewing  in  paper  is  a very 
different  operation  from  sewing  on  cloth.  We  saw 
knitting  in  wooden  frames  in  the  school  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Jussienne.  No  sewing  on  cloth  or  calico  is 
allowed  in  infant  schools. 

Drawing. 

Under  the  head  of  Drawing,  we  find  that  some  of 
Froebsl’s  devices  have  been  introduced.  Before  a 
child  is  allowed  to  take  in  hand  slate  and  pencil,  his 
powers  of  observation  are  trained  by  means  of  briok- 
building  and  slat-laying.  A design,  (reneriilly  an 
arrangement  of  straight  lines,  is  drawn  on  the  black 
board,  and  the  child  imitates  it  on  his  kindeigarteii 
desk  by  disposing  bis  little  slats  in  an  exactly  similar 
arrangement.  Tablets  and  bricks  disposed  in  like 
manner  are  copied  on  his  desk  by  the  child.  Having 
duly  appreciated  the  notions  of  observing  and  copying, 
the  child  takes  his  pencil  and  chequered  slate  and 
copies  some  geometrical  form  drawn  on  the  black 
board.  He  is  encouraged  also  to  draw  freely  any 
object  he  sees — it  may  be  a dog,  or  a window,  or 
another  child’s  head.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  tliis 
kind  of  drawing  that  we' saw  were  mere  scrawls,  and 
did  not  aj>pear  to  be  of  any  educational  value.  In 
general,  drawing  on  cheqiiered'pa.'^Qt  is  condemned  by 
all  drawing  exj>ei’ts  in  France,  and  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  elementary  schools.  “It  is  like  giving 
crutches  to  a child  that  has  all  his  limbs  intact  to 
teach  ]iim  how  to  walk,”  se.id  Mr.  Guebin,  one  of  the 
special  inspectors  of  drawing  in  Paris.  “ It  cramps 
the  hand,  and  destroys  the  free  .sweep  of  the  wrist 
necessary  to  execute  a good  bit  of  freehaud.” 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  French  infant 
schools  is  the  way  in  winch,  at  all  liours,  seasons,  and 
places,  all  kinds  of  scraps  of  general  knowledge  (con- 
naissances  usudlea)  ave  taught  to  the  children.  The 
subjects  which  the  teachers  discuss  witli  the  (children 
are  most  varied — animals,  plants,  parts  of  the  body, 
clothing,  food,  names  of  days  of  week,  heat  and  cold,, 
rain  and  shine,  length  and  breadth,  air  and  water, 
and  a thousand  and  one  other  familiar  notions  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  child,  and  he  is  led. 
to  observe,  wonder,  and  enquire  about  them.  A 
wm-d  in  a reading  lesson,  a shower  of  rain,  any  little 
incident  of  the  school-day,  even  a fly  on  the  wall,  all 
these  things  are  made  the  text  for  a conversational 
lesson,  ant]  the  black  board  or  pictorial  chart  are 
utilised  every  moment  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
children.  All  these  things  too  are  used  to  give  an 
occasion  for  a little  moral  lesson,  for  if  there  is  no 
religious  inscraction  in  French  public  schools,  there  is 
no  lack  of  moral  teacliing.  We  assisttd  at  alesson  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne  which  lasted  fifteen  minutes,, 
and  was  suggested  by  the  single  word  “fgte"  (feast- 
day  or  holiday)  which  occurred  in  the  reading  lesson.. 
The  National  fUe  (July  14th)  and  its  meaning,  the 
F4te  des  Moris  (November  2nd),  Papa’s  J^te  and 
Mamma’s  fHe,  all  these  were  talked  of,  explained,, 
and  dwelt  on,  by  frequent  questions  to  the  children. 
Geography  and  history  are  not  forgotten,  and  striking, 
episodes  ofnational  history,  orsimpleideasof geography, 
such  as  the  name  of  the  village  or  the  parish  or  the 
river  near  it,  are  all  touched  on. 

Other  s^ibgects. 

Besides  a little  reading,  writing,  and  counting, 
physical  exercises,  with  songs,  are  the  other  occupa- 
tions. Any  singing  we  heard  was  not  a pai'tieularly 
brilliant  performance,  but  the  physical  exercises  were 
well  executed. 

Arrangement  of  School  time. 

In  the  infant  schools  the  hours  of  instruetion  are 
shorter  than  in  elementary  schools,  but  the  teachers 
are  in  attendance  to  receive  children,  who  are  fre- 
quently brought  by  their  parents  when  tliese  latter 
are  occupied  in  working  all  day,  as-  early  as  8 
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o'tlock.  l lie  school-day  proper  is  from  9.15  to  11.30, 
aud  from  1-30  to  4.  Children  may  stay  at  the  school 
until  6,  in  cases  where  this  arrangement  suits  tile 
pai'ents,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  tliese  schools 
were  oriainally  established  for  their  benefit  I’atlier 
tlian  for  that  of  the  children.  The  lessons  generally 
last  for  twenty  minutes,  and  there  is  a break  of  fifteen 
minutes  in  both  morning  and  afternoon  school. 

Gla$a-rooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old  form  of 
infant  school  ■was  a single  large  room  in  which  often 
300  or  400  children  were  grouped  together  under 
seveial  mistresses,  and  that  this  form  has  completely 
iriven  place  to  the  class-room  arriingement,  in  which 
the  children  are  dis)>ersed  into  separate  class-rooms  in 
drafts  of  about  fifty  each.  Every  class-room  is  pro- 
vided with  dual  desks  marked  with  chequered  squares 
{the  type  usually  bub  incorrectly  known  as  kinder- 
narten  desks)  sufficient  to  seat  all  the  children  of  the 
draft,  and  on  the  walls  there  is  a lavish  display  of 
pictorial  charts,  besides  a gi'eat  deal  of  blackl)oard 
space.  There  is  a general  concensus  of  opinion  that 
the  old  system  of  collecting  a great  number  of  child- 
ren on  a gallery  in  a large  hall  bore  little  educational 
fruit.  Indeed  we  saw  no  galleries  in  any  infant 
school  we  visited.  The  city  of  Paris  lias  staffed  its 
infant  schools  on  the  general  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
fifty  chiklrea. 

Besides  the  class-rooms  every  infant  school  has  a 
sort  of  central  liall  {p^-eau)  where  the  children  are 
received  on  entering  in  the  morning,  and  where  roll- 
call  and  inspection  as  to  cleanliness  take  place.  Both 
the  pr^u  and  the  otlier  I'ooms  are  usually  well  heated 
in  winter  with  coke  stoves. 

As  children  enter  the  elementary  school  at  seven 
vears  of  age,  and  start  so  young  to  attack  the  some- 
what formidable  programme  taught  there,  it  is  clear 
that  they  do  not  long  continue  the  manual  exercises 
alluded  to  above.  In  Paris  schools  they  of  course 
take  up  the  paper  and  cardboard  work  of  M.  Jully’s 
system  {to  be  described  shortly),  but  this  does  not  in- 
clude any  other  manual  exercises ; in  other  parts  of 
France  practically  they  leave  off  all  manual  exercises 
at  this  early  age. 

Inspection. 

Tliere  are  special  lady  inspectors  of  infant  schools 
appointed  by  the  State,  and  these  are  found  in  all 
the  ])rincipal  towns  of  France.  Tlie  city  of  Paris  has 
besides  a s[iecial  staff  of  inspectors  for  its  infant  schools. 
All  the  neces.sary  material  and  school  stock  for 
manual  exercises  are  supplied  gratis  out  of  the  muni- 
cipal funds. 

Infant  teaching  at  Training  Colleges. 

In  the  female  training  colleges  there  is  no  special 
course  of  study  or  certificate  for  those  who  are  going 
to  become  teachm-s  of  infant  schools.  The  necessary 
instruction  in  infant  school-keeping  forms  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  ther-e  is 
always  a practising  infant  school  attached  to  the 
training  college.  In  Paris  there  is  a free  course  of 
lectures  in  infant  training  for  teachers  given  every 
Thursday  by  the  directress  of  an  infant  school  in 
Paris,  Mmc.  Decouly,  who  is  a great  advocate  of 
manual  exercises  for  infants. 


This  law  was  extended  and  amended  by  the  Educa-  appendix  b 
tiou  Act  of  1886,  and  the  Organic  Decree  which  iEl 
followed  it  on  18tli  January,  1887.  Among  the  Joint  Report 
obligatory  subjects  for  male  primary  schools  specified 
in  the  Organic  Decree,  we  find  (Art.  27),  “the 
elements  of  manual  work  ” {travail  ma/nuel).  In  Dowling, 
another  section  we  read  “ two  or  three  hours  a week 
will  be  devoted  to  manual  work  for  boys.”  Further 
official  documents  specified  the  detailed  programme  of 
manual  work.  As  far  as  the  law  goes,  the  obligation 
for  manual  work  in  boys’  schools  is  specific;  there  is 
no  exception  admitted  for  any  State  school. 

Extent  to  which  Law  on  Manual  Training  is 
caiTied  out. 

Many  writers  on  French  education  liave  taken  the 
requirements  of  the  law  for  its  accoruplisliment,  and 
the  word  has  gone  forth  that  in  every  boj's’  school  in 
France  manual  occupations  are  to  be  found.  W e 
have  esteemed  it  the  most  important  duty  of  our  mis- 
sion to  find  out  how  far  the  law  is  obeyed,  and  on 
this  point  we  believe  we  can  sjjeak  with  no  uncertain 
voice. 

In  the  City  of  Paris  the  law  is  obeyed  and  ad- 
mirably obeyed.  In  nearly  every  boys’  school  work- 
shops for  wood  and  metal  have  been  established, 
thanks  to  the  lavish  generosity  of  the  Munici])ality ; 
competent  artisans  and  zealous  teachers  have  been 
found  to  give  an  efficient  instruction,  and  an  ad- 
mirably-arranged programme  on  educational  lines 
for  eaoli  of  the  standards  has  been  drawn  up  and 
worked  out  in  detail  by  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of 
M.  Bene  Leblanc,  Head  Inspector  of  Manual  and 
Agricultural  Training,  with  the  active  co-operadon 
of  M.  A.  Jully,  Inspector  of  Manual  Training  for 
the  City  of  Paris. 

Paris,  then,  is  firat,  and  easily  first,  but  the  rest  of 
France  is  vei'y  far  behind. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  finding  one  ordinary  elemen- 
tary school  outside  of  Paris  wliere  a regular  course  of 
manual  occupations  was  given.  In  one  or  two  country 
schools  we  saw  a little  paper-folding,  in  one  even  a 
bench  for  woodwork  ; but  any  work  done  was  taken 
up  at  intervals  in  a more  or  less  voluntary  fashion, 
and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a regular  systematic 
course  of  instruction  continued  throughout  the  school 
year,  such  as  would  really  afford  a imeful  educational 
training  to  the  pupils. 

In  the  provinces,  practically,  the  only  primary 
schools  with  manual  training  are  : — 

(1)  Elementary  schools  with  complementary 

standanl  (see  classification  of  primary 
schools,  p.  2), 

(2)  Higher  primary  schools, 

(3)  Training  colleges. 

The  number  of  schools  for  boys  with  complementary 
standard  has  already  been  given  (p.  2)  ; it  is 
approximately  390.  The  boys  do  not  enter  this 
course  until  they  have  taken  the  certificate  of  primary 
studies,  so  that  they  haidly  commence  woodwork  or 
metal  work  before  twelve  years  of  age.  Nor  can 
they  enter  the  higher  primary  schools  befoi'e  that 
age. 


(II.)  and  (III.)— Masoal  Occupations. 

Legislative  Enactments. 

As  far  as  the  Legislature  has  been  able  to  act,  a 
serious  attempt  has  been  maile  in  France  for  the  past 
fit'teeii  years  to  start  manual  training  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  important  Education  Law  of  1882, 
which  introduced  compulsory  attendance  and  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  programme  of  obligatory  sub- 
jects, requires  in  the primarymale schools  “manuel  oc- 
cupations and  use  of  the  tools  of  the  principal  trades  ” 
{travaux  manuels  et  usage  des  outils  des  principaux 
nUiers). 


Extent  to  which  paperwork  and  cardboard  is  taught. 

Of  course  woodwork  and  metal  work  are  impossible 
without  a special  workshop,  fitted  with  benches,  vices, 
etc.  Tlie  expense  of  this  workshop  has  naturally 
deterred  all  but  the  idohest  municipalities  from 
establishing  wood  or  metal  work  in  their  schools.  M. 
Leblanc’s  programme  dpes  not,  however,  demand 
wood  or  metalwork  as  a sine  qua  non ; on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a graduated  series  of  exercises  for  each 
standard  in  paper  work,  cardboard  work,  and 
modelling,  which  does  not  require  any  special  room 
or  any  costly  apparatus. 
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Appenui.v  ii.  This  work,  therefore,  we  had  at  least  expected  to 
find  in  the  rural  schools,  but  in  reality,  as  several  in- 
Joint  Report  spectors  and  teachers  told  us,  the  law  is  a dead  letter, 
^ Messrs.  such  occupations  are  non-existent.  It  would  appear 

HugLs-  there  are  two  or  three  inspectors’  districts  where 

Dowling.  ' they  are  carried  on,  chiefly  in  the  academy  of  Toulouse, 

where  it  is  owing  to  the  xeal  and  enthusiasui  of  the 
distiict  inspector,  but  in  genei'al  there  is  no  serious 
work  of  the  kind  done  in  the  ordinarv  elementary 
school.  Even  where  there  is  a workshop,  very  little 
attention  appears  to  be  devoted  to  these  preliminary 
manual  occupations.  At  the  school  of  the  Rue 
Guilberfc,  Caen,  where  there  is  a complementary  stan- 
dard, and  a fine  workshop,  the  intermediate  standard 
only  give  an  hour  weekly  bo  a little  paper-folding. 
At  Lille,  where  the  senior  pupOs  of  elementary 
schools  go  once  a fortnight  to  do  wood  and  metal 
work  at  the  higher  ])rimary  school,  Boulevaixl  Louis 
XIV.,  there  are  no  manual  occupations  for  the  other 
standards  of  these  schools. 

So  general  has  been  the  failure  to  establish  manual 
occupations  of  this  kind  in  rural  schools,  that  even 
its  advocates  are  beginning  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
M.  Leblanc  told  us,  in  an  interview  on  the  16th 
November,  that  he  thought;  it  better  that,  in  rural 
schools,  manual  occupations  in  the  higher  classes 
should  take  the  form  of  agricultural  exercises  in  the 
garden  ; and  he  says  as  much  in  his  w'ork  on  “ L’En- 
seignement  Manuel  ” (chap,  ii.,  p.  20.) 

M(vnual  Work — Educational  or  Technical. 

In  France,  as  in  every  other  country  that  has  much 
discussed  manual  training,  the  partisans  of  this  brand] 
of  education  have  advocated  it  for  two  different 
reasons; — (1)  Because  it  is  necessary  to  teach  boys 
who  will  probably  become  artisans  the  elements  of 
their  future  profession  while  at  school  (this  we  may 
call  the  technical  view  of  the  subject) ; and  (2)  be- 
cause it  is  as  important  in  education  to  develop  the 
powers  of  manual  dexterity  and  observation,  that  is, 
of  the  hand  and  eye,  as  it  is  to  develop  those  of  the 
brain  (this  is  the  educational  view  of  the  subject). 
The  progress  of  manual  training  in  schools  would 
appear  to  have  been  a gradual  development  from  the 
technical  view  to  the  educational  view.  It  is  quite 
clear,  whatever  may  have  been  advanced  to  the  con- 
trary by  others,  that  the  system  which  now  prevails 
in  tiie  dementavy  schools  of  Paris  is  mainly  educa- 
tional, combining  as  it  does  a complete  tmining  of 
hand  and  eye. 

Kinds  of  Manual  Work  taught  in  Paris. 

The  Paris  programme  includes  five  distinct  kinds 
of  work,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  Paper-work. 

(2.)  Cardboard-work. 

(3.)  Modelling  and  moulding  in  clay. 

(4.)  Woodwork. 

(5.)  Iron-work. 

As  it  is  at  present  organised,  no  other  material  or 
occupation  of  a kindergarten  character  is  approved. 
Basket  work,  cage-work,  string-work,  and  other  de- 
velopments of  the  Frcebel  method  are  all  excluded 
from  the  Paris  system,  because  they  do  not  easily 
lend  themselves  to  inculcating  preciseness  of  observa- 
tion or  exactness  of  measuiement. 

Connection  with  Drawing  and  Geometry. 

Drawing  and  geometricid  form  play  an  impoi-tant 
part  in  these  occupations.  No  exercise  is  ever  accom- 
plished without  the  accompaniment  of  a special  copy- 
book, in  which  the  pupil  makes  (1)  a freehaud  sketch, 
(2)  a plan  to  scale  of  the  object ; together  with  a 
precise  account  of  the  operation  in  whatever  kind  of 
manual  occupation  he  has  been  working. 

If  the  school  has  a workshop  all  (5)  kinds  of  work 
are  gone  through  ; if  there  is  no  workshop  only  the 
first  three  kinds  are  done.  O.ut  of  190  elementary 


boys'  schools  in  Paris,  123  are  at  present  provided 
with  a workshop.  Of  these,  however,  only  32  have 
the  necessary  fittings  for  iron-work,  so  that  the  rest 
work  in  wood  only. 

Programme  followed. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  occu- 
pations are  portioned  out  among  the  standards  ; — 

Eleuentaet  Standaed. 

(Age  of  pupils,  7 to  9.) 

Fiest  Year. — Paper  Cutting  and  Folding. — Lines, 
angles,  squares,  surfaces,  easy 
figures  of  3 dimensions. 

Paper  weamng — Various  symmetri- 
cal designs. 

Second  Year. — Ee^•ision  and  extension  of  first 


Inteeuediate  Standard. 

(9  to  11  years  of  age.) 

First  Y ear.  — Paper  cutting.  — Triangles,  polygons, 
with  study  of  their  geometrical 
properties. 

Cardboard  work. — Regular  solids, ' 
with  applications. 

Modelling  mi  clay. — Geometrical  and 
ornamental  figures  in  moderate 
relief. 

Second  Year. — Revision  of  first  year’s  work. 

Commencement  of  wood  and  iron 
work. 

Higher  Standaet). 

(11  to  13  yews  of  age.) 

First  Year. — Cardboa/rd  work — (where  there  is 
no  wood  or  iron  work). 

Modelling  in  clay. — More  advanced. 

Wood  and  iron-work. 

Second  Year. — Same  as  first  year. 

In  general,  in  wood  and  iron-work,  there  is  no 
particular  amount  of  work  exacted  for  each  year. 
The  pupils  do  as  much  as  they  can  ; those  who  get  on 
well  progress  as  fast  as  they  are  able.  Twelve  objects 
are,  however,  expected  to  be  accomplished  in  a year. 

A few  words  seem  necessary  to  exjilain  the  general 
method  followed  in  each  kind  of  work,  as  we  saw  it 
taught  at  the  elementary  schools  of  (1)  Rue  Tourne- 
fort,  and  (2)  Rue  Pihet. 

(1).  Paper-work. 

This  work  is  confined  to  the  elementary  standard, 
and  the  first  year  of  intermediate  standard.  The 
materials  required  are  thin  coloured  paper,  rectangular 
in  shape,  a copybook,  a iiencil,  and  rule. 

Eadi  pupil  is  provided  with  a large  rectangular 
piece  of  coloured  paper.  He  is  shown  by  reference 
to  his  paper  the  meaning  of  straight  line,  right  angle, 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  squares,  diagonals, 
parallel  lines,  triangles,  and  regular  figures  of  more 
than  four  sides.  He  is  taught  to  make  a combination 
of  papers  of  different  colours  ; likewise  a number  of 
geometrical  truths  are  demonstrated  ; indeed,  nearly 
ex  ery  jjroposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  without 
that  writer’s  name  being  even  mentioned.  All  this 
is  done  by  very  gradual  steps,  with  plenty  of  recajiitu- 
lation  and  revision.  After  each  exercise,  the  coloui-ed 
paper  is  pasted  into  the  copybook  by  the  pupil ; then 
a freehaud  sketch  and  a little  jjlan  to  scale,  with  full 
written  explanation  of  the  lesson,  is  executed  by  the 
pupil.  The  cop3'book  work  is  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Some  elements  of  arithmetic, 
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chiefl''  connection  with  the  metrical  system,  enter 
into  the  lessons,  so  chat  the  teacher  attemj)ss  to  unite 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  di-awing  to  a O’anual 

occupation. 

(2) .  Cardboard  Work. 

The  same  general  principles  are  followed  out  in 
cardboard  work.  After  some  preliminary  exorcises  in 
cutting  out  surfaces  in  cardboard  witli  a blnnt- 
ended  scissors,  solid  figures  are  made — the  edges 
being  fastened  with  thin  tissue-paper  gummed  on. 
Copybook  work  is  always  insisted  on  : a plan  to  scale 
is  drawn  before  tlio  object  is  made,  showing  for 
example,  the  six  surfaces  of  a cube  flattened  out,  with 
tbo  lines  of  construction  marked.  Tliis  plan  is 
copied  from  the  blackboard,  and  tlie  measurements 
pub  in  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  explanation  of 
the  teacher.  Kegular  geometrical  solids  are  first 
made,  afterwards  useful  objects,  such  as  a little  box 
for  pens,  are  made,  but  exact  measurements  are 
always  insisted  on. 

(3) .  Modelling  in  Clay. 

Here,  again,  the  copybook  is  used  before  the  work 
is  begun.  The  first  object  is  a geometrical  rectilineal 
figure  ill  slight  relief.  The  pupil  jirepares  a square 
foundation  of  clay ; having  drawn  his  figure  in  his 
copybook,  ho  then  carefully  measures  and  draws  the 
outline  on  the  clay,  and  then  with  the  fingers  or  some 
simple  wooden  tool  he  models  out  the  design.  The 
exercises  soon  change  from  rectilineal  figmes  to 
designs  of  conventional  flowere  or  other  kinds  of 
ornament.  A graceful  curve  is  clearly  more  suitable 
to  the  delicate  manipulation  of  the  fingers  than 
straight  lines  of  geometrical  precision.  In  all  cases 
drawings  or  plans  of  the  design  are  made  in  the 
copybook. 

(4).  Woodwork. 

In  Paris  the  first  class  that  goes  to  the  workshop 
is  the  second  year  of  the  Intermediate  standard,  but 
in  genera]  only  the  most  advanced  pupils,  and  none 
that  are  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  tools  that  they 
are  expected  to  use  are  not  numerous.  They  are,  in 

(1) .  Rough  file  (I'ape),  flat, 

(2) .  Round  rough  file. 

(3) .  Small  saw, 

(4) .  Mortise-gauge  (trusquin). 

(5) .  Plane. 

(6) .  Jack-plane  (varlope). 

(7) .  Chisel. 

The  first  exercises  consist  in  cutting  the  wood  in 
straight  lines,  and  to  right  angles,  which  are  measured 
whh  a square,  and  in  filing  down  the  ends  and  edges 
to  the  exact  dimensions  given  for  the  exercise.  As 
in  the  other  exercises,  tlie  copybook  is  insisted  on ; 
an  exact  plan  to  scale  is  kept  in  it,  and  the  greatest 
precision  in  measurement  is  exacted.  Approximations 
to  exactness  or  unfinished  work  are  condemned  and 
rigidly  banished  from  the  woi'kshops.  In  the  higher 
standards  the  fitting  together  of  pieces  of  wood  with 
dovetailing  and  mortises,  etc.,  is  carried  out,  the 
greatest  precision  rfigning  over  all.  Useful  objects 
are  sometimes  made,  but  not  much  in  the  early 
stages,  as  they  do  not  lend  themselves  generally  to 
teaching  precision  and  accuracy  of  measurement. 

Lathe-work. 

Lathe-work  has  now  been  omitted  from  the  course 
for  elementary  schools,  as  it  was  not  found  of  educa- 
tional value,  and  the  bodily  exertion  of  working  it  was 
fatiguing  to  the  pupils,  and  gave  them  no  corres- 
ponding intellectual  benefit 


(5).  Iron-work. 

The  e.xercises  in  iron-work  are  of  three  kinds, 
graduated  to  the  force  of  the  pupils.  Three  difi'erent 
kinds  of  material  are  used  for  these  i — 

(a.)  Semi-cylindrical  iron  wire  {in  pieces  about 
8 inches  long). 

(b.)  Thin  sheet-iron  (pieces  of  2-in.  square). 

(c.)  Iron-plate  (in  pieces  2i-in.  wide  and  ^-in. 
in  tliickness). 

(a).  The  iron  wire  is  used  by  the  second  year  of 
the  Intermediate  standard.  With  a light  hammer 
the  pupils  are  aWe  to  bend  it,  cut  it  or  form  it  into 
curves.  In  this  way  the  outlines  of  surfaces  and  com- 
binations of  geometrical  figures  of  two  dimensions 
may  be  made ; also  ornamental  designs  with  curves. 
Thin  wire  is  used  when  necessary  to  rivet  pieces 
together. 

(5).  The  sheet-iron  [idle)  is  generally  used  by  the 
Higher  standard  (tirst  year).  The  design  may  be 
drawn  on  it  with  iron  pointers  or  compasses,  and  it 
is  cut  with  the  hammer  and  various  iron  tools  into 
hexagons,  pentagons,  etc.,  or  symmetrical  designs  of 
flowers.  By  hammering  it  and  using  a piece  of  lead 
to  support  it,  various  forms  of  relief  and  embossed 
work  ‘{repoussage)  can  be  easily  executed.  The  de- 
signs made  are  similar  in  many  cases  to  those  used 
for  the  modelling. 

(c).  The  thick  iron-plate,  whicli  necessitates  laborious 
filing  to  make  an  ini|)ression  on  it,  is  not  as  a rule 
used  until  the  second  year  of  the  Higher  standard 
(average  age  of  pupil,  12^).  The  various  geometrical 
forms  are  here  again  applied,  and  the  work  appears 
slow  and  tiring.  In  some  oases  useful  objects,  such 
as  compasses,  are  made.  Besides  various  kinds  of 
files,  the  carver  (burin)  and  drill  (foret)  are  the  other 
principal  tools  used. 

Through  all  this  iron- work,  as  in  the  other  branches 
of  manual  training,  the  pupil  never  forgets  his  copy- 
book. and  a plan  and  detailed  account  of  hjs  work 
always  accompany  the  operation. 

Time  given  to  subject. 

The  time  given  to  maniial  training  in  the  Paris 
elementary  schools  is  in  genercl  two  lessons  a week 
of  hours  each.  The  pupils  that  go  to  the  work- 
shop (i.e.,  tliose  in  the  Intermediate  standard,  second 
year,  and  higher  classes)  ^vork  at  (1)  woodwork,  (2) 
iron-work,  and  (3)  modelling  in  the  same  year. 
Where  tliere  are  no  fittings  for  iron-work,  the  time 
is  divided  equally  between  woodwork  and  modelling; 
where  the  workshop  is  fitted  up  both  for  woodwork 
and  ironwork,  the  pupils  of  a class  (us\ial  number 
about  forty-five  or  fifty)  are  divided  into  four  drafts. 
Woodwork  being  considered  the  most  important 
manual  occupation,  two  drafts  are  set  at  it,  whilst  of 
the  other  two,  one  goes  to  ironwork  and  the  other  to 
modelling.  In  some  schools  they  change  occupations 
each  «week,  in  others  they  spend  three  months  at 
each  occupation  at  a time.  The  time  is  always 
arranged  so  that  one  half  is  given  to  woodwork,  one 
quarter  to  ironwork,  and  one  quarter  to  modelling. 

Plan  of  Workshop. 

The  typical  form  of  workshop,  as  ^''e  saw  it  at  the 
Rue  Pihet  and  the  Rue  de  la  jussienue,  is  a well- 
aired  room,  nearly  square,  fitted  with  twelve  benches 
for  woodwork  (each  giving  room  for  two  pupils,  that 
is,  in  all  for  twenty -four  pupils),  twelve  vices  for  iron- 
work, suitable  for  twelve  pupils,  and  a small  side 
portion  of  the  room  for  modelling,  also  to  give  room 
for  twelve  pupils,  so  that  in  all  forty-eight  places  are 
provided.  The  fittings  and  tools  at  the  above-named 
schools  were  very  numei-ous,  and  all  were  kept  in 
ueafc  racks,  and  ready  for  use.  The  cost  of  fitting  up 
such  a room  was,  M.  Jully  told  us,  roughly  about 
2,500f.  (£100).  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
thirty-two  of  these  fully  fitted  workshops  in  Baric, 
the  others  being  set  up  for  wood  only. 

2 E 2 
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Certificate  for  Manual  Work. 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  class  teacher 
to  give  instruction  in  nianual  training.  The  State 
hits,  however  (in  1887),  established  an  examination 
for  a special  certificate  for  manual  work  {Certijical 
d’aptitude  a I’enaeignement  du  Travail  ManueV),  and 
its  possession  entitles  the  teacher  to  an  addition  to 
his  salary  of  300  fr.  (^12)  a year.  The  City  of 
Paris  gives  on  its  own  account  a certificate  of  manual 
work  “without  workshops”  (sa»is  atelier'),  which 
carries  an  addition  of  50  fr.  (^2)  a year. 

Inspector  of  MoAxual  Work. 

To  control  and  direct  the  manual  work  of  the 
Paris  schools,  there  is  a special  inspector  appointed 
by  the  municipality,  M.  Jully,  who  is  to  a great 
extent  the  axithor  of  the  programme  followed.  His 
inspection  is  more  for  purposes  of  counsel  to  teachers 
than  of  supervision.  An  ex-artizan  himself,  and  at 
the  same  tame  an  old  pupil  of  the  College  of  St.  Claud, 
he  has  a thorough  knowledge,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  ot  his  subject,  to  which  no  doubt  a great 
part  of  its  success  in  Paris  may  be  ascribed.  He  gives 
tree  lectures  to  teachers  once  a week  in  Paris  during 
certain  portions  of  the  year.  Jlesitles  these  lectures, 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  others  in  Prance  for 
teachers  in  the  subject. 

Manual  Work  in  Training  Colleges. 

Since  1891  all  the  eighty-five  male  training  college.s 
have  been  ))rovided  with  workshops  for  wood  and 
iron,  where  the  pupils  get  two  or  three  hours«i  week 
instruction  in  the  official  programme  of  the  subject. 
Unfortunately,  the  practising  schools  attached  to 
the.se  colleges  are  not  yet  furnished  with  workshops, 
so  that  important  side  of  the  future  teacher’s  education 
is  much  neglected.  Another  important  factor  is 
needed  to  make  manual  training  a success  in  these 
colleges.  At  the  leaving  examination  for  tlie  Higher 
Brevet,  there  is  no  test  in  manual  training  ■,  the  result 
of  this  omission  appears  to  be  that,  during  the  last 
)-ear  of  their  sojourn  in  tlie  College,  the  pupils  pay 
very  little  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  as  all  their 
energies  are  naturally  directed  to  passing  the  leaving 
examination  with  as  much  success  as  possible. 

Manual.  ~Work  in  Frovmces.  Its  technical  character. 

Turning  now  to  the  provinces,  we  have  to  state 
that  we  did  not  see  any  manual  training  outside  of 
the  higher  primary  schools,  and  the  elementary 
schools  with  complementary  standard.  In  general  it 
struck  us  that  the  educational  side  of  manual  training 


Arlizan-Masters. 

Each  of  these  schools  has  the  assistance  of  two 
artizan-mastei-s,  one  for  wood  and  the  other  for  iron. 
The  duty  of  these  artizans  is  not  to  teach ; they  are 
there  to  keep  the  place  in  order,  and  the  tools  sharp, 
and  also  to  ]>repave  the  pieces  of  wood  when  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  children.  Also,  they  show  the 
pupils  the  right  way  of  holding  the  various  tools, 
and  aid  them  in  other  ways.  The  intellectual  part 
of  the  instruction  is  given  by  tho  class  teacher,  who 
always  assists  at  the  lesson,  keeps  order,  and  directs 
the  work.  These  artizans  are  chosen  by  a committee, 
from  the  best  men  that  can  be  got  in  tlieir  respective 
trades.  They  must  be  over  tliirty-five  year.s  of  age, 
and  have  good  testimonials,  and  a certain  amount  of 
education.  They  get  no  special  lessons  in  methods  cif 
teaching,  except  some  advice  from  the  Head  Master 
of  the  school.  Bad  habits,  such  as  coarseness  or 
swearing,  are  sternly  repressed,  if  they  should  give 
way  to  anything  of  the  kind.  They  are  paid  2,400f. 
(£96)  yearly  in  the  schools  of  Rue  Piliet  and  Rue  de 
la  Jussienne.  These  ardzans  attend  two  schools,  for 
half  a day  each  ; eight  hours  appears  to  be  the  usual 
length  of  their  working  day.  Those  we  saw  in  the 
schools  appeai-ed  to  be  most  intelligent  men. 


did  not  appear  to  be  rightly  appreciated  outside  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  schools  wlieie  it  exists  the  motives 
that  imderlie  its  teacihing  seem  to  he  J-atlier  leelinical 
and  utilitarian.  At  Caen,  in  the  elementary  school 
(with  comi>lemeutary  standarrl)  of  the  Rue  Guilbert 
(visited  by  Mr.  Wyse  on  the  30th  October),  the  aim 
of  the  teaching  of  wood  and  iron-work  is  very  much 
inclined  to  be  technical.  The  scliool  even  is  locallv 
known  as  the  “Technical  School”  (Ecole  Profes‘ 
sionnelle).  It  is  only  the  pii  pils  of  the  con:plemeiUary 
standai-d  tage,  12  to  15)  that  go  to  tho  workshop. 
During  the  fiist  six  months  they  are  allowed  to  work 
both  in  wood  and  in  iron  ; at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  detei-mine  which  they  prefer,  and  remain  at  that 
kind  of  work  for  the  rest  of  tlieir  school  time.  It  is 
clear  that  the  object  of  the  manual  work  is  not  a 
general  hand  and  eye  training,  but  rather  the  jirepa- 
ration  of  an  apprentice  in  a special  subject.  The 
same  system  of  choice  is  apjjarent  in  the  workshops- 
of  the  Higher  Primary  School  at  Rouen  (also  styled 
“ Ecole  Professionnclie"  in  the  prospectus),  The 
Paris  system  is  nob  followed  in  these  schools ; the 
lathe,  condemned  in  Paris  as  not  being  of  educational 
advantage,  is  here  much  used,  as  being  a machine  of 
universal  application  in  all  iron  and  wood  trades  ; in 
the  iron-work,  the  iron-wire  and  the  thin  plate  {t6le) 
that  we  saw  in  Paris  schools  are  unknown,  and  the 
training  commences  with  the  thick  piece  of  iron-)ilate 
and  its  laborious  filing. 

At  Lille,  the  history  of  manual  training  is  inte- 
resting and  suggestive.  A few  years  ago  1,he 
municipality  took  the  question  up  eagerly,  and  setup 
workshops  in  ten  of  tlieirelementary  schr.ois.  Wliatever 
may  have  been  tbe  reason,  the  fact  remains  that, 
in  1898,  they  withdrew  their  support  from  these  work- 
shops, and  completely  did  away  with  manual  training 
in  these  schools.  A new  arrangement  was  made,  by 
which  the  boys  of  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
city  attend  for  two  hours  on  Thursdays  at  the  work- 
shop.of  the  Higher  Primary  School,  Boulevard  Louis 
XlV.  As  accommodation  is  necessarily  limited,  the 
different  achools  send  their  pupils  in  turn,  so  tliat  the 
same  pupils  get  two  hours  once  a fortniglit.  The 
class-master  attends  with  bis  class,  but  takes  no  part 
whatever  in  the  instruction,  which  is  earned  out  by 
the  artisan-masters  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
Tliese  pupils  did  not  appear  to  use  copybooks,  nor  to 
make  plans  or  drawings.  The  outline  was  drafted  on 
the  wood  by  the  artisan-mastei-,  and  tbe  boys  used 
the  tools  to  sha])e  the  wood  according  to  directions 
given  to  them.  The  work  appeared  purely  mechanical, 
and  the  general  demeanour  of  the  pupils  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  encourage  uhe  advocates  of  tliis  training. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  abandonment  of  manual 
tiaining  in  the  elementary  schools  were  chiefly  finan- 
cial, The  cost  was  found  heavy,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Municipal  Council  (of  the  value  of  which  we 
cannot  presume  to  judge)  the  coiTespondiiig  advan- 
tages were  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
sacrifice. 

At  Grenoble,  also,  manual  training,  although 
figuring  in  the  ofbeial  progi-amme  for  1886,  has  been 
quite  given  up  in  the  primary  schools ; one  of  them 
lies  a workshop,  but  the  only  use  made  of  it  is  to 
allow  the  pupils  of  the  Higher  Primary  School  to 
work  in  it. 

A similar  want  of  success  has,  we  are  told,  attended 
tlie  attempts  made  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  St. 
Etienne,  to  start  manual  work  in  the  elcmentfiij 
schools.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  speak  from 
experience  of  the  state  of  aflairs  in  these  towns. 

Reasons  for  want  of  success. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  enquiries  made  on  all 
sides,  the  causes  that  appear  to  have  been  responsible 
for  this  want  of  success  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 
(o.)  Costliness,  because  there  is  initial  cost  of 
fitting  up  workshop,  and  pennanent  coat  of  paying 
artisan-musters.  The  State  hiw,  so  far,  made  no 
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contributions  to  these  expenses,  so  that  the  whole 
cost  must  be  borne  by  the  local  municipal  or 
village  council  (oonseil  communaZ). 

{b.)  Want  of  teachers. — No  attempt  being 
made  to  educate  tlie  existing  teachers  in  the 
subject,  and  those  from  the  training  colleges 
being  too  young  and  too  few  to  take  it  up 
to  any  extent. 

(c.)  Want  of  a good  educational  system. — Out- 
side of  Paris  the  systems  employed  appear  to 
be  too  technical,  and  in  general  to  be  devised 
with  the  object  of  producing  earpenter.s  and 
lockr-ruitbs  rather  than  of  giving  a hand  and  eye 
training. 

(d.')  Hostility  of  teachers  and  indiference  of 
inspectors. — Being  a new  subject  and  little  under- 
stood, the  present  race  of  teachers  view  it  with 
disfavour.  The  inspectors,  spnmg  for  the  most 
part  from  the  same  social  stratum  as  the  teachers, 
share  their  views  to  a large  extent.  No  pecuniary 
stimulus  has  been  offered  to  teachers  in  general 
to  induce  them  to  teach  it. 

(«.)  Want  of  time. — “ The  French  progi-amme 
is  already  overburdened  ” was  an  opinion  that 
met  us  on  every  side,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  leave  out  any  part  of  the  programme  to  make 
room  for  manual  work. 

(/!)  General  inability  on  the  part  of  the  parent^ 
to  understani  educational  utility  of  manual 
occuj)ations. — In  the  eyes  of  the  parents  any 
branch  of  education  that  docs  not  appear  to 
produce  an  immediate  result  is  regarded  as  lost 
time. 

{g.)  Want  of  sanction. — No  test  or  examina- 
tion applied  to  elementary  schools  or  training 
colleges,  so  as  to  exact  a knowledge  of  the 
subject  from  the  pupils. 

The  first  mason  cited  {a)  does  not  of  course  apply 
to  the  establishment  of  manual  occupations,  such  as 
paper-folding,  or  cardboard  work,  for  which  no 
particular  initial  expense  is  necessary. 

(IV.) — Physical  Diui-l  Exercises,  <kc. 

Physical  drill  in  the  infants’  schools  has  been 
already  m<‘ntioned  under  the  head  of  Kindergarten. 

■ In  the  elementary  schools  gymnastics  has  been  an 
obligatory  subject  since  18S0.  Two  or  three  half 
hours  a week  are  given  to  it,  and  in  the  large  towns 
a special  professor  is  often  engaged  to  teach  it.  In 
Paris  a very  complete  programme  of  physical  drill, 
both  for  boys  and  girls,  is  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dcrue,  who  has  been 
appointed  special  inspector  of  ])hysical  exercises  in 
primary  schools  by  this  municipality.  "We  had  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  at  a full  gymnastic  display  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  at  the  schools 
of  the  Rue  de  Bekunce  (girls),  and  the  Rue  Pliilippe 
de  Girard  (boys).  Por  the  boys  marching  exercises, 
extension  motions,  organised  games  of  running,  and 
tugs  of  war  were  given  in  the  courtyard  of  the  school. 
The  girls  went  through  similar  n. arching  exercises 
and  extension  motions  of  a milder  character;  they 
also  did  some  exercises  with  wands  (xylofers),  and 
even  a little  gymnastics  on  a horizontal  ladder.  We 
saw  also  the  Descents  generale  (an  exercise  .suggested 
by  the  recent  burning  of  the  Charity  .Bazaar,  in 
the  Rue  Jean  Goujonj,  in  which  the  pupils  of  all  the 
classes,  having  been  seated  in  their  respective  class- 
rooms, to  the  number  of  some  450,  got  into  their  places 
on  the  sound  of  the  tire  alarm,  and  poured  out  of  the 
sohoolbouse  into  the  courtyard  in  an  orderly  stream. 
This  manceuvre  was  executed  in  both  the  boys’  and 
girls'  scht>ols — in  the  former  it  took  about  iwo  ininiues, 
in  the  latter  about  three,  for  eveiy  child  to  leave  the 
house.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  gymnastics  in  France 
for  military  purposes,  the  idea  being  to  train  the  boys 
when  as  young  as  possible  to  habits  of  military  dis- 


cipline, and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  their  physical  -Appetoix  b. 
powers.  The  exercises  are  regarded  as  the  preparation  — 
for  the  military  service  that  every  young  Frenchman  Joint  Eeport 
must  go  through.  A staff  of  sub-inspectors  of  both 
sexes  assists  Colonel  Derue,  and  the  State  gives  a Hughes- 
special  cei-tiiicate  to  teachers  for  gymnastics.  Three  Dowling, 
hours  a week  are  also  giveu  to  the  subject  in  the 
Training  Colleges. 

In  rural  schools,  it  would  appear  that  little  beyond 
a half  hour  weekly  for  drill  in  the  playground  of 
boys’  schools,  and  some  marching  when  entering  and 
leaving  the  class-room.s,  is  as  much  as  the  teachers  can 
find  time  to  accomplish. 

(V.) — Drawing. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  Drawing  has  been  obli- 
gatory', and  is  very  generally  taiighc  in  all  primary 
schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  As  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  the  subjects  taught  in  Elementary  schools, 
the  children  begin  drawing  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
scliool  life  ; as  the  main  object  of  teaching  drawing  in 
primary'  schools  is  to  train  the  observation  and  to  give 
manual  dexterity,  the  tenderest  age  is  not  considered 
too  young  for  a child  to  learn  its  elements.  We  have 
seen  how  in  the  infants’  schools  the  first  exercise  in 
“ drawing  ” consists  in  arranging  little  slats  or  sticks 
on  the  desks  in  exact  imitation  of  a pattern  drawn  by 
the  teacher  on  the  blackboard.  . Then  the  chequered 
paper  is  used,  to  which  objection  is  taken  by  profes- 
sors of  drawing,  onthegrounds  already  alluded  to,  that 
it  gives  a had  habit  to  tlie  child  by  destroying  the 
free  sweep  of  the  wrist  necessary  in  Freehand.  The 
term  “ di-awing  ” cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  applied 
to  these  early  exercises ; one  professor  that  we  met, 

Mr.  Guebin,  of  Paris,  called  them  by  the  name  of 
Optography;  that  is,  the  science  of  representing  by 
means  of  the  hand  something  perceived  by  the  eye. 

At  the  same  time  the  child  is  encouraged  to  ‘ 
make  little  sketches  of  any  object  that  meets  its  eye 
or  occurs  to  its  imagination.  As  these  scrawls  (those 
we  saw  were  little  better),  are  made  entirely  by  a 
child,  innocent  of  any  ideas  of  method,  they  hardly 
represent  serious  work. 

In  the  Elementary  school,  the  elements  of  both 
Geometrical  and  Freehand  Drewing  ai-e  commenced  to- 
gether. In  theearly  stages  the  programme  in  freehand 
is  similar  to  our  own,  combinations  of  straight  lines, 
and  then  easy  and  more  difficult  curves.  About  th& 
beginning  of  the  Higher  standard,  or,  in  the  case  of 
clever  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  Intermediate  standai-d, 
some  copying  from  natural  objects  is  done.  “Sliading 
from  the  flat”  (set  down  incur  schools  for  second  year 
of  sixth  class),  is  never  practi.sed,  and  some  professors 
were  rather  amused  when  told  it  existed  in  Ireland. 

The  beginnings  of  shading  are  always  done  from  the 
object  hungup  in  a strong  light.  In  small  schools, 
however,  they  seldom  arrive  at  object-drawing.  Great 
attention  seems  to  be  i)aid  to  the  technique  of  the 
subject,  the  methods  of  holding  the  pencil,  of  sitting 
at  the  desk,  of  drewing  the  line,  are  all  carefully 
supervised.  In  the  Elementary  stage  simultaneous 
exercises  are  given ; for  example,  all  the  pupils  having 
located  two  points  on  their  drawing  paper  are 
required  to  draw  the  straight  line  between  them 
simultaneously  on  a signal  from  the  master  and 
with  one  free  movement  of  the  wrist.  The  drawing 
of  lines  by  peddling  along,  about  one-eiglith  of  an  inch 
at  each  moveuient,  a bad  habit  bequeathed  to  the  child 
by  the  chequered  paper  system,  is  corrected  by  this 
system  of  simultaneous  work. 

It  is  only  in  large  city  schools,  and  in  schools  with 
complementary  standard,  and  in  higher  primary 
schools,  that  there  is  usually  a special  professor  of 
drawing.  The  professor  generally  visits  two  or  three 
schools  ; he  teaches  a draft  or  tv  o of  the  Intermediate 
standard  and  all  the  Higher  standard,  when  he  attends 
a school,  'J’liree  or  four  hours  a week  aie  given  in 
the  higher  classes  to  drawing ; in  model  drawing 
lessons  are  usually  of  one  and  a half  hours  long. 

These  classes  do  advanced  shading  work  from  plaster 
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casts  anj  busts,  as  well  as  from  natural  objects.  In 
some  cases  a section  of  the  object  is  drawn  beside  the 
freehand  sketch.  We  saw  copies  done  in  this  way 
of  a vase,  a waiering-can,  a jug,  &c.  Atteni]ns  aro 
also  made  to  develop  originality  in  tlie  following 
way  : — A boy  is  aslced  to  take  some  model — it  may  be 
a conventional  flower  or  other  design  (such  as  we  give 
in  Irelami  to  second  stage  of  fifth  or  sixth  classes) — 
and  to  work  the  design  into  a border,  by  repeating  it 
again  and  again  in  a symmetrical  maimer.  Some- 
times an  liour  of  drawing  class  is  given  to  a corapeti 
tion  of  this  bind  among  the  pupils.  Occasionally 
“ home  lessons  ” in  drawing  are  given;  the  pupil  is 
asked  to  make  at  home  from  memory  a drawing  of 
the  object  lie  bas  sketclied  in  class.  We  were  told 
that  ill  .some  cases  excellent  attempts  in  this  way 
were  made  by  the  pupils. 

In  geometrical  drawing  the  making  of  plane  recti- 
lineal figures  and  their  meaanienient  is  the  chief  work 
done  in  the  average  school.  In  higher  schools 
mechanical  drawing  is  done,  parts  of  machines  are 
drawn  to  scale,  and,  wdiere  manual  work  is  taught, 
the  lesson  in  geometrical  drawing  has  always  a 
direct  relation  to  the  exercises  of  manual  work  done 
by  the  pupils.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
teacher  of  manual  work  to  have  a good  knowledge 
both  of  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing. 

Brush-work  is  not  done  in  French  .schools,  but 
sometimes  pupils  are  allowed  to  colour  tlieir  exercises 
in  crayons  according  to  their  fancy.  This  is  especially 
tlie  case  in  girls’  schools  when  any  fancy  needlework 
with  art  designs  is  attempted. 

The  addition  of  drawing  as  an  obligatory  subject 
for  the  certificate  of  primaiy  studies  is  s.xpected  to 
stimulate  its  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  obligation, 
however,  only  applies  to  town  schools  that  are  not 
required  to  teach  agriculture. 

At  Paris  there  is  plenty  of  supervision  for  cli'awing. 
Besides  the  ordinary  district  inspector  there  are  special 
inspectors  aispointed  by  the  municipality.  Jn  every 
school  there  is  an  examination  in  drawing  every  three 
months  for  the  pupils  of  the  higher  standard  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  master.  A sealed  letter  is 
sent  to  tlie  director  of  each  school  naming  the  model 
set  for  the  examination,  and  the  work  of  the  pupils  is 
carried  out  under  his  direction  and  sent  iu  to  the 
municipal  inspectors.  Besides,  each  school  is  required 
to  send  to  the  municipal  inspectors  a report  on  its 
progress  in  drawing  every  three  months. 

Tliere  is  a complete  course  of  instruction  in  both 
geometrical  and  freehand  drawing  at  all  the  training 
colleges,  both  male  and  female,  and  most  of  the  .speci- 
mens we  saw  were  of  great  merit.  Four  hours  a 
week,  in  three  lessons,  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Lessons  are  given  by  the  pupils  in  training  in  the 
practising  schools  under  the  .supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor. The  subject  is  of  course  ohiigatoiy. 

Having  enquired  what  was  done  in  France  for  the 
actual  teachers  at  the  time  that  drawing  was  made 
compulsory,  we  were  told  that  nothing  was  clone. 
They  were  obliged  to  teach  drawing  as  best  they 
could ; some  did  tlieir  best  to  get  some  instruction  in 
the  huge  towns,  when  possible ; but  most  had  to  fall 
back  on  their  own  resources  and  carry  out  the  com- 
mand as  be-st  they  could.  In  Paris  there  are  numer- 
ous free  classes  in  drawing  open  to  almost  anyone  who 
cares  to  attend  them. 

The  expense  of  all  drawing  materials,  itc.,  in  schools, 
falls,  as  already  explained,  on  the  municipal  council, 
that  is,  in  the  country,  on  the  parish  council  {conaeil 
communal).  The  city  of  Paris  is  extraordinarily 
lavish  iu  matters  of  school  expense;  during  1895  its 
expenditure  on  primaiy  sducation  amounted  to  30 
millions  of  francs  (£1,200,000) — about  the  same  as 
the  whole  expense  of  primary  education  in  Ireland. 

(VI.)  — Ei.emtontaht  Sciicnce. 

Notions  of  elementa/y  science  form  a part  of  the 
regular  obligatory  course  in  French  schools,  and  we 
were  informed  in  many  quarters  that  it  was  one  of 


the  subjects  that  is  most  successfully  taught.  In  tbe 
majority  of  elementary  schools,  experiments  are  un- 
known, though  a movement  is  now  on  foot  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  teaching  to  introduce  a few- 
simple  demonstrations.  In  most  of  the  schools  with 
complementary  standard,  and  in  all  higher  primary 

schools,  thereis,asarule,  a well-appointedset  of  scientific 

apparatus,  and  in  these  casus  all  jmpils  get  the  advan- 
tage of  experimental  expositions  to  a certain  extent. 
The  want  of  apparatus  iu  other  schools  has  been  got 
over  to  a certain  extent  by  tho  use  of  very  excellent 
text-books  with  frequent  plates,  notably  those  of 
M.  Paul  Bert,  and  of  MSI.  Bonnier  and  Seignette,  by 
exliibiting  the  contents  of  school-museums,  and  by 
frequent  explanatory  sketches  on  the  blackboard,  to 
w’hicli  we  noticed  French  teachei-s  are  very  partial. 
Pujiils  also  are  obliged  to  keep  copybooks  in  which 
the  main  jioints  of  each  lesson  are  noted,  generally 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  successfully  executed 
sketches.  In  the  preparatory  standard  conversational 
lessons  are  given  on  the  roost  ordinary  natural  pheno- 
mena. The  official  programme  of  elementary  science 
iu  2>rimary  schools  is  as  follows  ; — 

PllEPARATORY  OR  InFANTS’  STANDARD. 

Very  elementary  nocions  of  tlie  human  body; 
hygiene  (little  bits  of  advice) ; short  comparative 
studies  of  animals  known  ti;  the  child,  and  plants, 
stones,  and  metals  ; some  jilants  used  for  food  mid 
for  industrial  purposes  ; stones  and  metals  in  common 
use. 

Air  and  water  (steam,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice). 

Little,  object  lessons,  the  objects  always  to  be  in  the 
children’s  hands  or  under  their  eyes. 

Exercises  and  familiar  conversations  with  the  object 
of  making  the  child  acquainted  with  the  first  eleuionts 
of  common  knowledge  (right  and  left  hand,  names  of 
days  and  raonths,  distinction  between  animals,  vige- 
tables,  and  minerals,  the  seasons),  and  especially 
causing  them  to  notice,  observe,  and  retain  im[ires- 
sions, 

Eleiientart  Standard. 

Graduated  object  lessons,  man,  animals,  vegetables, 
minerals.  Observation  of  common  objects  and 
pbenomena,  with  simple  explanations.  Generel  notions 
on  the  transformation  of  natural  productions  into 
manufactured  articles  (food,  silk,  paper,  wood,  stone, 
metal).  Little  collections  made  by  the  scholars, 
especially  during  school  walks. 

Intermediate  Standard. 

Very  elementary  notions  of  natural  sciences.  Gene- 
ral description  of  the  liuman  body,  and  an  idea  of  'he 
principal  functions  of  life.  Notions  of  the  great 
classes  of  animals  and  of  the  divisions  of  vertebrates, 
taking  one  animal  as  the  type  of  each  group.  Study 
of  the  principal  organs  of  plants,  by  several  selected 
types.  Great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
pointing  out  useful  and  hurtful  plants  (especially  on 
school  walks). 

Three  states  of  matter ; notions  about  air,  water, 
combustion.  Little  experiments. 

Higher  Standard. 

Notions  of  natural  sciences;  revision  of  the  previous 
course,  with  additions. 

Man. — Notions  about  digestion,  circulation,  respi- 
ration, the  nervous  system,  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
Practical  counsels  on  health.  Abuse  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  itc. 

Animals. — Leading  features  of  their  classification. 
Useful  and  hurtful  animals. 

Plants. — Essential  parts  of  a plant ; principal 
groups. 

Minerals. — General  notions  on  soils,  rocks,  fossils, 
earth ; examples  taken  from  the  neighbourhood. 
School  excursions  and  little  collections. 
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^irst  notions-of  physics. — Balance,  lever,  first  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics.  Atmospheric  pressure ; the 

barometer. 

Very  elementary  notions,  and  very,  simple  experi- 
ments on  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism;  ther- 
mometer,steam-engine,  lightning  conductor,  telegraph, 
compass. 

First  notions  of  chamiHry.- — Meaning  o£  simple  and 
compound  bodies.  Metals  and  common  salts. 

In  rural  schools  the  tendency  now  is  to  direct  all 
scientific  teaching  towards  the  e.xplanation  of  prin- 
ciplc.s  that  are  found  applied  in  methods  of  agriculture. 
In  some  schools  we  visited,  the  teachers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  illustrating  several  common  scientific  prin- 
cijiles  with  simple  experiments.  (See  more  on  this 
head  under  “Agriculture,”  and  in  diaries,  at  end  of 
report). 

A fairly  extensive  course  of  physical  science,  with 
ex))erhnents,  is  conducted  at  all  the  Training  Colleges. 
Three  or  four  hours  a week  are  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. More  time  is  given  to  it  in  winter  than  in 
summer ; during  the  latter  season  a little  extra  time 
is  taken  for  practical  agriculture. 

When  object  lessons  are  given  to  the  junior  classes 
at  the  practising  school,  the  pupils  in  training  are 
often  obliged  to  make  sketches  of  the  charts  used.  As 
a rule,  a sketcli  drawn  on  the  blackboard  is  preferred 
to  a printed  or  coloured  pictorial  chart.  The  children 
seem  to  take  more  interest  in  the  object  when  they 
see  it  drawn  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  especially  in  regard 
to  weights  and  measures,  the  actual  weights,  Ac.,  used 
in  commerce  are  brought  iuto  the  class-rooms  and 
sliown  to  the  children.  To  show  a child  that  ten 
decilitres  are  equal  to  one  litre,  a teacher  would  get  tlie 
two  measures  and  a bucket  of  water,  and  require  one 
of  the  children  to  actually  prove  the  fact,  by  filling 
up  the  litre  by  means  of  the  decilitre,  wliilst  the  rest 
of  the  class  count  together  the  number  of  decilitres 
required.  Scales  are  generally  used  for  the  weights. 
All  schools'are  required  Ijy  law  to  have  the  necessary 
measures,  or  at  least  a pictorial  chart,  showing  their 
relative  sizes,  hung  on  the  wall. 

(VII.) — Agriculture. 

For  two  important  reasons  we  are  unable  to  report 
as  fully  as  we  should  have  desired  on  the  working  of 
the  nevr  plan  of  teaching  Elementary  Agriculture  in 
France.  These  reasons  are  ; — 

(H.  The  new  plan  having  been  issued  so  recently 
(seven  or  eight  mouths  ago),  the  teochers  have  not 
yet  been  able,  in  most  rural  schools,  to  put  it  in 
proper  execution. 

(2.)  The  time  of  year  (November)  at  which  we 
visited  rural  parts  of  France,  was  naturally  unsuit- 
able for  seeing  experiments  in  the  growth  of  crops  or 
vegetables 

Having,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  long  conver- 
sations with  M.  Rene  Leblanc,  who  is  practically  the 
author  of  the  new  method,  and  whose  great  courtesy 
towards  us  we  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
and  having,  besides,  heard  the  vdews  of  many 
inspectors  and  teacheis,  we  are  able  to  give  the  follow- 
ing brief  account  of  the  subject. 

The  programme  laid  down  in  the  Organic  Decree 
of  1887,  and  hitherto  taught,  was  somewhat  like  the 
Irish  programme,  a series  of  lessons  from  a text-book 
dealing  with  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  imporbmt 
crops,  gardening,  and  a few  notions  about  the  care  of 
live  stock,  soils,  manures,  drainage,  and  common 
agricultural  implements. 

The  new  method  would  limit  agricultural  teaching 
in  elementaiy  schools  to  giving  the  pupils  instruction 
in  the  scientific  notions  that  underlie  the  principles  and 
practices  of  agriculture,  with  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  crops  grown  are  best  developed, 
the  reasons  for  the  principal  operations  of  cultivation, 
and  the  laws  of  growth  of  man  and  the  domestic 


animals.  These  notions  are  to  be  taught  by  means  of  appe^ix  u. 
object  lessons,  and  by  experiments.  Actual  methods  of  — 1 

cultivation  are  not  to  be  taught,  because  (1)  the  Joint  Report 
children  of  country  schools  (who  seldom  frequent  the 
school  after  twelve  years  of  age),  are  too  young  to  Hughes, 
learn  them  ; and  (2)  the  teachers  cannot  be  expected  Dowling.  ■ 
to  be  comi)iete  masters  of  the  art  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  It  is  desired  that  all  scientific  teaching 
in  country  schools  should  have  an  agricultural  bear- 
ing, and  that  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  accom- 
panied by  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  from 
the  very  first. 

The  nature  of  these  experiments  is  two  fold  ; — 

(1) .  Physical  experiments,  illustrating  elementary 
scientilic  notions,  such  as  the  three  states  of  matter, 
properties  (e.g.  density,  volume)  of  air,  nature  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  add  gas,  effect  of  these  gases  on 
life  and  vegetation,  foi'ce  of  gravity,  a few  of  the 
commoner  phenomena  produced  by  heat  and  light 
(e.g.  combustion,  expansion,  reflection,  <kc.) ; germina- 
tion of  plants,  and  their  economy. 

(2) .  Experiments  by  cultivation  in  flower-pots  or  in 
assigned  portion  of  school-garden  (champ  d!exp6ri- 
eiices).  These  experiments  have  for  object  the  de- 
monstration of  the  different  growth  of  plants  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  conditions,  as  regards  manures,  modes  of 
tillage,  etc. 

The  first  kind  of  experiments  is  generally  carried 
on  during  the  winter  months,  the  others  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  Pupils  of  the  intermediate  and  higher 
standards  assist  at  and  take  part  in  them. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  Ihe  important 
distinction  between  what  the  French  call  (a)  a school 
garden,  and  (i>)  a champ  d'expdriences  (experimental 
plot). 

The  school-garden  is  the  private  property  of  the 
teacher,  and  used  by  him  for  his  sole  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ; if  it  is  used  in  teaching  agriculture,  it  is 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  convenient  [ilace  for 
that  purpose.  The  champ  dexpdAences  is,  on  the 
contrary,  public  property,  and  is  used  for  demon- 
strating some  important  fact  in  plant-growth,  or  for 
making  some  interesting  experiments  useful  either  to 
children  or  to  adults, 

“While  nearly  every  rural  school  has  a school-garden, 
not  four  per  cent,  of  tJiem  have  a champ  d’ expdriences, 
and  yet  it  is  fully  recognised  by  the  leading  authori- 
ties that,  until  every  schoul  has  such  a.  plot,  much  real 
scientific  teaching  on  the  value  and  correct  use  of 
manures  and  on  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  diffei'ent  crops  grown  in  the  locality  cannot  be 
expected.  One  teacher,  when  asked  whether  he  had 
made  any  of  M.  Leblanc's  experiments,  replied  : “ No, 

I have  no  champ  tFexpd^'iences,  and  I do  not  intend 
turning  my  garden  into  one  !”  What  stands  most  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  these  plots  is  the  fact  that  the 
rural  communes,  who  have  to  pay  the  rent  for  them, 
not  rightly  appreciating  their  utility,  do  not  care  to 
incur  the  expense,  but  a new  effort  is  likely  to  be 
made  to  point  out  to  these  communes  the  necessity  of 
supplying  them.  As  far  as  we  could  learn,  these 
plots  are  of  no  great  extent,  none  of  them  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  aci'e. 

As  the  ministerial  command  which  enjoins  this 
new  form  of  scientific  and  agricultural  instruction 
is  of  recent  date,  naturally  these  experiments  are  not 
found  yet  in  many  elementary  schools.  There  are, 
however,  some  primary  schools,  perhaps  3 or  4 per 
cent.,  where  zealous  teachers  with  a taste  for  agri- 
culture have  done  a little  work  of  this  ]<ind.  We 
saw  some  of  these  schools.  Sir.  Wyse  visited  the 
following ; — 

Male  school  at  Fretin,  near  Lille. 

Male  school  at  Sainghin,  in  same  vicinity. 

Mr.  Dowling  saw  : — 

Male  school  at  Pont  de  Claix  (^islre). 

Male  school  at  Vizille  (Isei'e). 

(For  account  of  visit  to  these  schools,  see  Diaries  at 
end  of  lieport. 
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APPE^H  li.  As  Eeai'ly  every  rural  schoolmaster  has  his  house 

attached  to  the  school,  with  a garden  of  about  a quarter 

Joint^Rsport  of  an  acre  beh  hid,  itis  usual  in  schools  where  the  subject 

^ efficiently  taught  to  take  the  boys  out  to  the  school 

Hughes-  garden  and  initiate  them  iiito  the  various  processes. 

Dwtrliog.  In  some  localities  there  is  a school  walk  weekly  or 

fortnightly,  during  which  the.  teacher  gives  the  jrapils 
object  lessons  in  agriculture,  by  drawing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  fields. 

In  most  schools  there  is  a little  school  niiiseuin,  where 
specimens  of  various  plants,  soils,  chemical  manures, 
etc.,  are  kept  for  use  in  object  lessons  ; iu  one  school 
visited,  where  the  teacher  was  veiy  handy,  there  were 
models  of  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  all  specimens  of  his  handiwork.  Every 
pupil  is  provided  with  an  agricultural  copybook,  in 
which  he  writes  out  the  mainheadsof  tlieless.-n  given, 
and  often  adds  sketches  of  the  plants,  or  animals 
talked  of.  The  blackboard  is  greatly  resorted  to,  aiul, 
wherever  practicable,  any  object  mentioned  is  sketched 
on  it.  At  Pretin  male  school,  in  a small  village,  six 
miles  from  Lille  (Nord),  a boy  was  called  up  tcj  the 
blackboard,  and  drew  a rough  sketch  of  a plough  with 
• all  ite  principal  parts  clearly  shown,  on  the  occasion 

of  our  visit. 

As  the  first  difficulty  that  occurs  to  the  mind  for 
starting  these  experiments  in  rural  schools  is  naturally 
the  expeiBse,  the  promoters  of  the  new  metliod  have 
only  advised  teachers  to  attempt  very  simple  demon- 
strations which  do  not  recjuire  any  costly  apparatus. 
As,  however,  a few  glass  tubes  and  a spirit  lamp  are 
indispensable  to  the  majority  of  them,  a list  has  been 
drawn  up  by  M.  Leblanc,  and  he  has  arranged  with  a 
purveyor  of  school  stock  in  Paris  to  put  on  the 
market  a box  containing  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  principal  experiments  at  a cost  of  20fr.  (15  shil- 
lings), post  free  for  France. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
carrying  out  these  experiments,  the  new  system  has 
been  introduced  into  the  training  colleges  since  1892. 
In  that  year  M.  Leblanc  made  a tour  of  the  eighty- 
five  male  training  colleges  in  France,  and  gave  a 
lecture  to  the  professors  on  his  views,  and  what  he 
needed  for  their  realization.  The  rest  was  left  to  the 
professors  of  science  and  agriculture  to  carry  out  in 
the  preparation  of  the  pu[;ils  in  training.  In  some 
colleges  the  new  method  lias  prospered  well ; in  others 
the  staff  has  not  so  readily  adapted  itself  to  the  change, 
and  little  is  done. 

All  the  provincial  male  training  colleges  are  pro- 
vided with  a large  garden,  and  at  favourable  seasons 
of  the  year  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  agriculture 
is  spent  by  the  pupils  in  the  garden,  where  they  are 
shown  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  various 
horticultural  operations,  and  the  manner  of  propaga- 
ting and  grafting  fruit  femes.  In  some  colleges  every 
student,  at  the  commencement  of  his  three  years’ 
course,  makes  a grafting  of  his  own,  and  keeps  a care- 
ful watch,  during  the  rest  of  his  period  of  training, 
over  the  result  of  his  work.  Horticulture  and  arbori- 
culture are  tlie  portions  of  agriculture  that  appear  to 
be  most  successfully  studied. 

The  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  training  college 
does  not  confine  his  instruction  to  that  institution 
only.  Part  of  his  duty  is  to  travel  through  liis  de- 
partment and  give  public  lectures  on  agricultural 
subjects  in  the  villages.  He  gives  one  of  these  every 
fortnight  at  least.  He  also  visits  the  champs 
d'exp^iences,  and  gives  a word  of  advice  here  and 
there  as  to  their  management.  He  does  not  do  any 
formal  agricultural  inspection,  however  ; his  various 
duties  would  not  leave  him  time  to  visit  the  300  or 
400  boys’  schools  of  a department. 

To  assist  the  existing  teachers  to  put  the  new 
method  into  practice,  they  have  bean  invited  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  all  the  Teachers’  Conferences  held  this 
autumn. 


(VIII.) — Needlework. 

Sewing  and  knitting  are  obligatory  subjects  in  all 
girls’  schools.  Cutting-out  and  dressmaking  are  not 
much  practised  except  in  schools  with  complementary 
standard  and  higher  primary  schools.  Not  nearly  so 
much  time  is  devoted  to  needlework  in  France  as  with 
us ; two  lessons  of  one  hour  or  one  and  a-qiiarterhourg 
weekly  ai'e  generally  found.  The  simultaneous 
method  of  teaching  is  always  practised,  and  every  jiew 
stitch  is  done  in  canvas  before  calico  is  used.  The 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  programme  for  each 
standard. 

Elementa/ry  Standard. — Work  first  done  on  canvas. 
Running,  hemming,  toj>-sewing,  a little  back  stitching. 
Children  make  up  handkerchiefs,  Jiapkins,  «&c.  Ci'oss- 
stitcli  for  marking  linen  is  also  tauglit.  Hnitting  on 
two  and  four  needles. 

Intermediate  Statidcvrd. — Work  of  jmeceding  stand- 
ard in  more  detail.  Marking  linen,  letters  of  alphabet, 
eyes  for  hooks  (Srit^cs).  Knitting  and  darning. 

Higher  Standard.  — material  used;  button 
holes  ; sewing  on  gathers  {poign4e) ; feather-stitch ; 
patching.  Samplers  are  often  made  witli  several  kinds 
of  designs  formed  by  drawing  threads  and  fancy 
stitches.  Knitting  of  petticoats,  gloves  and  woollen 
waistcoats.  Darning  of  linen. 

Coloured  thread  is  used  a gi-eat  deaJ.  Everymontli 
each  puj)il  is  obliged  to  put  by  a specimen  of  her 
work.  These  are  kept,  put  in  order,  and  submitted 
to  the  inspector  on  his  or  her  visits.  The  State  inspec- 
tors for  girls'  schools  are  all  men,  but  the  city  of  Paris 
has  appointed  some  lady  inspectors  to  look  after  the 
subject. 

In  the  complementary  standards  of  some  of  the 
Paris  schools,  and  in  the  higher  primary  schools  in 
general,  a fair  amount  of  fancy  needlework  is  done, 
and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  invent  designs. 
Much  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  to  encourage  origi- 
nality of  <lesign  in  drawing,  the  pupils  are  shown  how 
to  taJee  some  drawing  copy  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liar, and  by  a repetition  of  its  outline  to  form  a bol  der 
suitable  for  the  edge  of  a handkerchief  or  other  article. 
Some  work  of  this  kind  clone  at  the  school  of  the  Rue 
des  Volontaires,  Paris,  was  really  excellent.  In 
cutting-out  also,  a knowledge  of  drawing  is  utilised, 
for  the  jnipils  ahvays  draft  their  patterns  on  a smaller 
scale  in  drawing  books,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
out the  aid  of  instniments.  In  the  higher  primary 
schools,  cutting-out  is  very  carefully  taugJit,  and  tliere 
is  a special  extern  teacher  for  the  subject ; in  Paris 
she  also  teaches  millinery. 

There  is  no  disposing  of  finished  articles  in  France 
by  sale.  They  are,  if  suitable,  given  away  to  the  poor. 
The  materials  are  usually  supplied  by  the  local  autlio- 
rities  ; the  head  mistress  is  allowed  a certain  sum  per 
head  for  each  pupil,  and  out  of  this  she  has  to  supply 
all  tlie  materials  necessary.  In  the  higher  primary 
schools  a fixed  sum  for  the  year  is  put  at  the  sendee 
of  the  directress. 

(lX.-XII.) — Cookery,  Laundry,  Housewifery, 
Domestic  Econojit. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  training  of  girls  in 
household  occupations  is  yet  very  widespread  in 
French  primary  schools.  In  the  provinces  very  little 
beyond  a book  lesson  once  a week  in  domestic 
economy  is  given  in  the  town  schools,  practical  work 
hardly  exists.  In  Paiis,  cookery  classes  have  been 
started  in  some  of  the  girls’  schools  that  have  com- 
plementary standards ; there  are  twenty-eight  or 
thii-ty  of  these  in  Paris,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
practical  classes  iu  all  of  them.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  best  organized  school  (Rue  des  Volontaires) 
are  C)  cookery;  and  (2)  ironing,  and  cleansing  of 
table  linen,  lamps  and  household  utensils.  Laundry 
work  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success.  It 
was  found  uidiealthy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
pupils  when  going  out  into  the  ojien  air  from  the 
overheated  atmeraphere  of  the  washroom  were  very 
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liable  to  catch  colds,  especially  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  their  clothing  got  wet  in  the  course  of 
the  washing  operations. 

The  instruction  in  practical  subjects  is  confined  to 
tlia  pupils  of  the  complementary  standard  (age, 
tiiirtcen  or  fourteen  years  to  sixteen  years.)  For 
cookory  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  drafts  of  ten 
or  twelve  each  (12  appears  to  be  the  highest  number 
allowed  to  take  part  together  in  a cookery  lesson,  and 
in  the  provinces  it  rarely  exceeds  six.)  There  are 
two  classes  each  week,  but  not  for  the  same  pupils. 
Each  class  lasts  during  a whole  morning  attendance 
from  8 or  8.30  to  11.30.  The  classes  are  held  on 
consecutive  mornings,  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 
in  each  week.  On  Tue.sday  mornings  a fresh  joint 
is  cooked,  on  Wednesdays  the  pupils  are  shown  how 
to  treat  what  is  left  of  Tuesday’s  meal,  so  as  to  make 
a wholesome  and  palatable  repast.  The  draft  which 
attends  on  Tuesday  one  week  will  take  part  in 
Wednesday’s  class  in  the  following  week. 

At  each  clmss  a definite  bill  of  fare  of  a simple 
dinner  for  a poor  family  is  gone  through,  The  jtupils 
partake  of  what  they  have  cooked  at  noon  for  their 
lunch.  Isolated  dishes  are  not  taught;  it  is  always 
the  complete  menu  of  a full  meal,  consisting  of  souii, 
two  dishes  containing  meat  or  fish,  and  a vegetable 
or  pudding.  Here  follows  a specimen  of  two  menus, 
one  for  a Tuesday  and  the  other  for  the  day  after. 

Tuesday — Potato  soup 

Roast  veal. 

Fried  fish. 

Vegetable  salad. 

}['ednesday — Onion  soup. 

Remains  of  veal  in  hash  or  3'is3oles. 

Fried  potatoes. 

Stewed  ap[>les  (or  other  fruit.) 

Sixteen  of  these  menu.s  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Municipal  Inspector  of  Housewifery  (Travaux  de 
iUtiage),  and  due  regard  is  had  to  the  use  of  the 
vegetables,  fish,  etc.,  that  are  in  season  at  the  different 
periods  of  the  year.  There  are,  therefore,  sixteen 


lessons  altogether  for  eacli  draft.  For  the  schools  of  appendix  b. 
Paris,  where  cookery  is  taught,  tlie  official  menu  roust  — ' 

be  rigorously  followed.  As  Mme.  Schefer,  the  lady  bv 
inspector  of  cookery  for  the  Municipality,  told  us  ; — ■^^yseami 
“ If  I visit  any  of  my  cookery  classes  in  Paris  on  a Haghes-Oow- 
certain  day  in  October,  I know  I shall  find  all  the 
pupils  engaged  in  preparing  a stewed  rabbit !” 

In  these  schools  there  is  a special  teacher  of  cookery 
who  receives  4 francs  (3s.  4(f.)  for  each  lesson.  The 
special  teacher  is  allowed  60  centimes  (Qd.)  per  pupil 
to  supply  the  materials  for  the  menu ; in  some  schools 
it  is  said  that  she  takes  the  pupils  with  her  to  market 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  give  them  some  ideas 
about  marketing,  and  knowing  good  meat  from  bad  ; 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  practice,  however 
desirable,  is  really  carried  out.  Each  pupil  keeps  a 
notebook  in  which  the  details  of  the  preparation  of 
the  s'arious  dislies  are  written  out,  together  with  the 
prices  of  the  ingredients.  Gas  stoves  are  generally 
used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  where  it  is  possible 
each  pupil  has  a stove  to  herself.  In  tlie  Higher 
Primary  School  Edgar  Quinet  (Rue  dea  Martyrs),  a 
very  simple  arrangement  has  been  devised.  An 
indiarubber  tube  is  connected  with  an  ordinary 
gas-jet  in  the  refectory,  and  laid  on  to  five  round  gas- 
burners  which  are  disposed  at  intervals  of  a yard 
along  a bench.  This  supplies  fi\’e  fires  for  the  pupils 
to  cook  at ; but  naturally  the  number  of  dishes  that 
can  be  prepared  at  these  apologies  for  grates  is  rather 
limited.  At  the  cookery  class  in  this  school  all  the 
pupils  assist,  but  only  ten  are  chosen  for  practical 
work,  five  to  cook  at  the  gas-burners  and  five  to  wash 
and  prepare  th^  ingredients.  The  others  sit  and  look 
on.  During  the  lesson  the  theoretical  lessons  given 
on  domestic  economy  are  extended  by  reference  to  the 
practical  work  that  is  going  on. 

With  regard  to  ironing  and  cleansing  of  table 
linen,  &c.,  the  drafts  that  are  not  engaged  at  cookery 
take  part  in  these  lessons  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

The  various  processes  of  ironing  are  explained,  and 
various  methodsoftakiug  ink  orgreasespotsoutof  table 
lineu,  clothes,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  cleansing  of  lamps 
and  knives  and  plated  ware  are  shown  to  the  pupils. 


Report 
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The  three  principal  French-speaking  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  are  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuchatel.  Of 
these  I had  time  to  visit  only  two,  as  in  the  first  place 
the  time  was  limited,  and  in  the  second  manual  work 
being  taken  up  in  the  afternoon,  only  half  the  day  was 
available  for  visiting  schools.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that,  each  of  the  Cantons  being  for  purposes  of  internal 
government  independent  of  each  other,  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  education  which  obtain  iu  one  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  another.  This  was  unmistake- 
ably  shown  in  the  case  of  the  two  neighbouring 
Cantona  I visited.  For  while  the  educational  life  of 
^aud  presents  few  striking  features,  that  of  Geneva  is 
one  of  the  most  fully-organized  and  most  interest- 
ing in  Europe.  When  in  Fi-ance  I was  told  that  I 
would  find  at  Geneva  a school  organization  well 
thought  out  and  well  developed,  and  worthy  of  a close 
study.  My  experience  having  confirmed  this  view  I 
feel  called  on  to  describe  it  at  some  length,  although 
the  Canton  itself  is  very  small,  its  area  being  only  109 
square  miles,  or  a third  of  the  County  Dublin. 


Pbimaey  Education  in  Geneva. — General  Sketch. 

In  Geneva  is  to  be  found  three  principal  kinds  of 
education  (a)  Primary ; (b)  Secondary;  and  (c)  Higher 
or  University  education. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes  ; — 

1.  Infant  Schools  for  infants  from  3 to  7 years 

of  age. 

2.  Primary  Schools  for  children  from  7 to  13 

years  of  age. 

3.  Complementary  Schools  for  apprentices  from 

13  to  15. 

4.  Secondary  Rural  Schools  for  pupils  from  13 

to  15. 

5.  Housewifery  Schools  for  girls  from  13  to  15 

or  16. 

6.  Technical  School  for  boys  from  13  to  15. 

2F 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  HoL-hes- 
DowUng's 

Bepon. 


1.  Infant  Schools. 

Infant  schools  are  generally  found  not  only  in  the 
towns  and  large  villages  but  also  in  every  Commune. 
The  children  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  a 
lower  for  those  under  five  years  of  age,  and  a higher 
for  those  over  that  age.  When  the  number  of 
children  in  a class  exceeds  fifty,  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  each  is  put  under  a single  mistress, 
and  if  jiossible  in  a separate  room. 

The  subjects  taught  in  infants’  schools  to  the 
higher  class  are — (1)  moral  conversations  and  stories, 
(i)  object  lessons,  (3)  mother  tongue,  (I)  writing, 
(5)  arithmetic  up  to  the  number  10,  with  the  fractions 
i,  and  numeration  up  to  20,  (6)  geometry,  (7) 
drawing,  (8)  singing,  (9)  gymnastics,  (10)  sewing. 

All  these  have  to  he  taught  as  far  as  possible 
intuitively,  by  means  of  kindergarten  gifts. 

The  length  and  division  of  the  school  day  is  an 
exact  copy  from  the  French,  and  calls  for  no  details. 

2.  Primary  S<Jiools. 

The  programme  of  primary  schools  is  lighter  than 
that  of  France — as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  wliich  I give  in  full,  as  it  changes  from  year  to 
year.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  given  to  the  studies : — 


Peogr.'iMme  op  Stddies — Boys’  Schooi^. 


By  mother  tongue  is  understood  object  lessons, 
reading,  and  recitation,  composition,  spelling,  and 
grammar.  In  the  three  highest  classes  the  teaching 
of  manual  work  ceases  after  April  15th,  and  the 
three  hours  are  divided  between  the  mother  tongue 
and  arithmetic. 

The  programme  for  girls’  schools  differs  little  from 
the  foregoing. 

The  children  are  divided  into  six  classes,  and,  as  in 
Ii'eland,  each  class  is,  as  a rule,  taught  separately.  In 
tlui  city  there  are  distinct  scliools  for  boys  and  girls, 
but  in  the  country  the  schools  are  mixed,  with  a 
female  teacher  for  the  lowest  three  classes  and  a male 
highest  three.  The  child  remains  for  one  year  in 
each  class,  and  thus  has  passed,  if  clever  and  atten- 
tive, through  all  the  classes  when  he  is  thirteen  years 
of  age,  but  this  rarely  happens,  as  pupils  usually  leave 
school  before  they  reach  the  Sixth  class. 


3.  Complementary  Schools. 

The  pupil  now  has  a choice  as  to  what  he  will  do. 
Should  he  elect  to  become  an  apprentice  he  has  to  go 
to  a complementary  school,  where  he  receives  in- 
struction for  only  seven  hours  a week,  viz.,  from  eleven 
to  twelve  daily  except  on  Thursdays,  when  he  has  to 
attend  from  ten  to  twelve.  He  learns  (1)  French, 
(2)  arithmetic,  (3.)  book-keeping;  (4)  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  civic  instruction,  and  (5)  drawing.  The 
regulations  for  girls  is  the  same  as  for  boys,  except 
that  they  learn  domestic  economy,  cutting-out,  and 


making  up,  instead  of  history  and  civic  instruction. 
These  classes  are  usually  held  in  the  primary  school 
of  the  district  where  the  pupils  are  a])prenticed,  and 
they  are  attended  fairly  regularly.  The  fact  that 
every  one  in  Geneva  dines  between  twelve  and  one 
facilitates  the  holding  of  these  classes  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  I was  j)resent  at  a boys’  class  one  day 
in  Carouge  (a  suburb  of  Geneva),  eleven  boys  were 
present,  and  each  of  them  bore  unmistakeable  signs 
of  his  having  quitted  a workshop  or  some  such  place. 
They  appeared  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  work. 

4.  Secondary  Rural  Schools. 

Next  come  those  who,  living  in  the  country,  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  agricukui'e  or  house-keeping; 
for  them  there  is  what  is  called  a secondary  rural 
school  {e'cole  secondairc  rurale).  The  programme  of 
studios  in  this  school  for  boys  is  as  follows; — (!) 
French,  (2)  German,  (3)  arithmetic,  (4)  Geometry,  (-5) 
physical  and  natural  science,  (6)  geography  and 
history,  (7)  drawing,  (8)  special  courses  of  agriculture 
and  manual  work,  (9)  gymnastics,  and  (10)  singing. 
That  for  girls  is  the  same,  except  that  we  find 
domestic  economy,  cutting-out,  dressmaking,  aiid 
ironing  in  place  of  agriculture  and  gymnastics. 
These  courses  last  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  hours 
a week,  those  for  the  boys  being  held  in  the  morning 
from  7 to  11.30  or  12,  and  those  for  girls  from  1 to 
5 or  5,30  p.m.  These  schools  are  built  and  furnished 
by  two  or  more  communes  united  together  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  one  at  Bernex  suj)plies  the  wants  of  four 
communes.  The  Canton  pays  tlie  teachers  and  the 
special  professors  and  supplies  tiie  materials  necessary 
for  the  daily  work  of  the  pujuls. 

5.  Ecoles  Menagh-es. 

For  girls  there  is  still  the  Ecole  Managere  (House- 
wifery school)  of  Genova  or  Carouge. 

Tills  class  of  school,  as  it  name  implies,  has  for  its 
raison  d'etre  the  preparing  of  young  girls  for  the  many 
occupations  which  are  the  lot  of  a woman  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  The  course  lasts  two  years, 
and  comprises  both  a theoretical  and  a practical  course. 
The  programme  of  studies  with  hours  per  week  is  the 
following  : — French,  3 ; German,  3 ; arithmetic  aud 
book-keeping,  3 ; geography  and  elementary  science, 
3 ; domestic  economy  and  hygiene,  1 ; drawing  and 
notions  of  geometry,  4 ; cutting-out,  dressmaking 
and  embroidery,  7 ; washing,  cleaning  and  ironing,  3 ; 
cooking,  3.  Hygiene  and  gymnastics  half  an  hour  a 
day.  . 

This  kind  of  school  is  quite  a new  feature  in  Geneva. 
The  one  in  Carouge  was  opened  about  five  years  ago, 
and  having  pioved  a success,  as  evidenced  by  a steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  twelve  in  189^! 
to  forty-four  in  1896,  a new  and  larger  one  was  opened 
in  the  city  itself  last  October  with  150  pupils. 

Technical  School  (Bcole  professioneUe}. 

This  school,  founded  in  1887,  although  bearing  the 
title  “ professional,”  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a technical 
or  apprenticeship  school  in  any  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  Its  object  is  not  to  teach  any  particular  pro- 
fession or  trade,  but  simply  to  give  ite  pupils  such  a 
knowledge  as  ivill  make  them  conscious  of  their 
abilities  and  tastes,  and  will  enable  them  to  choose 
whatever  calling  in  industry,  commerce  or  arts,  pleases 
them  best.  It  thus  reseml)les  to  a great  extent  the 
more  educational  of  the  Higher  Primary  Schools  of 
France ; in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new  organis- 
ation of  the  latter  in  the  French  provinces  is  more 
or  less  copied  from  this  Genevese  School,  as  subjects 
and  hours  are  much  the  same  in  both. 

The  pupils  stay  in  this  school  from  13  to  15  yeais 
of  age,  and  while  in  it  they  are  prepared  for  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a special  trade  or  calling.  The  pos- 
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sessii  n of  its  certificate  enables  pupils  to  enter  any  of 
the  following  srecial  schools  of  Geneva  ; — 

1,  Industrial  Arts  School  (4). 

2,  Watchinaking  School  (6).  The  figure  after  the 

3,  Mechanical  School  (3),  schools  represent  the 

4,  School  of  Fine  Arts  (3).  number  of  years  the 

5,  Horticultural  School  (2).  training  lasts. 

6,  Commercial  School  (3). 

7,  Technical  or  pedagogical  section  of  the  Gymnasium, 

To  enter  this  Professional  School  the  pupils  must 
have  jiassed  the  Fifth  Class  of  the  Primary  School 
and  be  13  years  of  age. 


The  weekly  division  of  time  is  made  as  follows  for 
tlie  different  subjects  taught : — 


French 

German,  ..... 

Geography,  History,  snd  Civic  Instruction, 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  . 

Geometry,  .... 

Mechanics,  ..... 

JJatnral  History,  .... 

Chemistry,  ..... 

Model  Drawing,  .... 

Technical  Drawing, 

Jfanual  Work,  .... 

Oymnastics,  ..... 

The  manual  works  to  which  the  limited  time  of 
three  hours  is  given  comprise  wood  and  iron  work 
and  modelling.  These  are  intended  simp]  to  develop 
dexterity  of  hand,  power  of  accurate  observation, 
neatness  of  execution,  and  to  complete  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  as 
many  as  nine  hours  a week  are  given  each  year. 

As  a conclusion  to  this  part  of  sketch,  I may  re- 
mark that  nothing  so  characterizes  the  scholastic 
organisation  of  Geneva  as  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of 
schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  Ecole 
Alenagere  and  the  Secondary  Rural  Schools  are  two 
cases  in  point,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  Pro- 
fessional School  which,  while  attending  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  education  of  its  future  workmen  and 
artisans,  at  the  same  time  gives  them  such  a foretaste 
of  manual  training  as  makes  theni  desirous  of  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  this  kind  of  work  rather  than  to 
becoming  mere  clerks.  With  what  profit  to  the 
country  all  this  is  done  it  is  needless  to  state. 

Educational  Organization. 

The  teachers  of  Geneva  have  to  assist  at  periodical 
conferences  lield  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the 
inspeetois.  The  youngest  teacher  jiresent  acts  as  sec- 
retary- and  an  account  of  the  meeting  and  the  subjects 
discussed  at  it  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Insti'uctiou. 

All  education  is  compulsory  and  free  in  Geneva,  up 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  as  is  easily  seen  from  a 
study  of  the  schools  to  which  children  go  after  thirteen 
years  of  age,  the  law  is  easily  complied  with  when  the 
pupil  leaves  the  jirimary  school.  Tliere  is  a certificate 
of  primary  studies,  as  in  France,  but  itiuay  be  safely 
asserted  that  all  children  in  Geneva  under  twelve 
yefirs  of  age  ai-e  being  seriously  educated, as  compulsion 
up  to  that  age  is  in  tliat  State  a truly  living  force. 


Every  commune  is  by  law  obliged  to  have  both  an  --tPPKNoix  B. 
infant  and  a primary  school.  The  communes  have  to  — 
provide  and  maintain  the  school-houses  and  the  neees-  DowUnf’s'^*' 
sary  furniture ; the  Canton  pays  and  appoints  tlie  Eeport. 
teachers  and  supplies  the  books  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  pupils. 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

Primary  education  is  under  the  contrul  of  a 
Counsellor  of  State  specially  charged  with  this  duty. 

He  is  assisted  by  a director  of  education  who  lias 
under  him  ordinary  primary  inspectors,  an  inspector 
of  manual  training,  an  inspector  of  gymnastics,  and  a 
lady  inspector  for  infant  schools  and  another  of  needle- 
work, &c. 

In  Geneva  a very  complete  system  of  supervision 
is  exercised  over  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  ; 
this  comprises  not  only  inspection  such  as  it  exists  in 
France,  but  also  oral  and  written  examinations.  As 
the  latter  part  is  somewhat  different  from  what  is 
found  elsewhere,  I give  a more  or  leas  detailed  account 
of  it. 

All  the  children  of  a class  have  every  year,  to  undergo 
at  least  two  examinations — an  oral  and  a written  one 
— and  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  depends  on 
the  results  of  these  two  examinations.  These  exami- 
nations are  held  at  the  end  of  every  six  months.  The 
oral  one  is  held  by  the  inspector,  and  turns  on  reading, 
aritlimetio,  German,  history,  geography,  and  natural 
history.  The  written  one  is  held  by  a committee, 
named  by  the  Department,  and  consists  of  French, 

German,  arithmetic, _ and  geometry.  The  teachers  of 
the  school  are  generally  included  in  the  committee, 
along  with  some  independent  persons.  This  examina- 
tion affects  the  pupils  rather  than  the  teachers.  There 
is  also,  once  a year,  an  examination  in  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  gymnastic?. 

Besides  these  examinations  there  are,  as  has  been 
stated,  visits  of  the  inspector  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  in  the  different 
classes  is  efficient,  and  in  keeping  with  the  approved 
principles  of  the  science  of  teaching.  The  inspectors 
have  to  send  a report  of  their  visits,  Ac.,  to  the 
Director  of  Primary  Education. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  Geneva  being  necessarily 
small,  the  Genevese  do  not  care  to  incur  the  expense 
of  opening  a special  training  college  for  them,  nor,  in- 
deed, are  they  very  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  educat- 
ing their  future  teachers  in  colleges,  where  their 
ideas  would  not  be  likely  to  be  enlarged  by  mixing 
with  persons  of  different  views  and  different  lines  of 
thought.  For  this  reason  the  authorities  let  the  male 
teachers  follow  the  course  of  the  Intermediate  College, 
called  a Gymnasium,  taking  care,  however,  to  fit  them 
for  their  future  calling  by  special  lectures  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy,  as  well  as  obliging  them  to 
attend  lessons,  Jic.,  in  the  difl’erent  primary  schools  of 
the  city.  The  same  plan  exactly  is  adopted  for  female 
teachers,  except  that  they  go  to  the  girls’ high  school. 

The  number  of  male  aspirants  is  not  many — about 
twenty,  while  the  number  of  female  students  is,  at 
least,  fifty.  This,  I was  told,  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  teachers’  diploma  is  very  useful  in  obtaining  tlie 
position  of  Swiss  governess  in  English  and  American 
families. 

To  become  a teacher  the  candidate  lias  to  pass  an 
examinatiou,  and  has  then  to  serve  without  jiay  from 
one  to  two  years  as  assistant  in  a primary  school,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  has  to  present  himself  for  a 
practical  examination,  lasting  two  or  three  liours,  in 
teaching  and  school  management  before  being  finally 
admitted  as  a fully  qualified  teacher.  His  pay  and 
the  method  of  periodical  increments  are  much  the 
same  as  in  France,  and  his  success  as  a teacher  is 
rewarded  by  a quicker  rate  of  jiromotion,  while  the 
hopes  of  higher  pay  for  efficient  service  tend  to  keep 
him  alive  at  his  work. 

2 F 2 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTKUCTION. 


iAPPEsDix  u,  A teaclier  of  a primary  school  in  Geneva  has  to 
• 2^.'.  teach  every  subject  in  the  programme,  and  there  is  no 
certificate  required  for  the  teaching  of  special  subjects. 

Heport.  " such  as  manual  work,  nor  any  extia  pay  given  for  the 
teaching  of  them.  When  manual  training  became 
obligatory,  as  it  has  been  now  for  mure  than  ten 
years,  the  teachers  had  to  teach  it  as  best  they  could  ; 
it  is  ti-ue  that  they  were  given  the  means  of  learning 
all  about  it,  by  being  invited,  nay  requested,  to  attend 
course.s  of  free  lectures  and  practices  on  the  subject, 
by  the  inspector  of  manual  woidc ; but,  that  done,  they 
bad  to  teach  it  as  best  they  could,  whether  they  had 
profited  to  any  extent  by  the  instruction  given  them. 
This  method  depended  for  its  success  on  the  deter- 
niinii.tion  of  the  in.spector  of  manual  in.sfniction  to 
have  the  pupils  put  in  a po.sition  to  practise  manual 
work  at  any  cost  arid  we  shall  see,  later  on,  how  he 
sets  about  the  work  and  how  he  succeeded. 

J.I. — Subjects  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction, 

(1.)  Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  as  practised  in  Geneva,  partakes 
rather  of  the  Fi'cnch  method  than  of  that  practised  in 
Belgium.  It  did'ers,  however,  from  tliat  of  Prance, 
in  that  it  does  not  banish  completely  I'roebel's  gifts, 
and  it  goes  in  more  for  manual  exercises.  Besides 
the  ordinary  work  of  folding  and  plating  paper  and 
making  paper  flowers,  the  arranging  of  coloured  beads 
on  .strings,  so  as  to  produce  bracelets  and  necklets,  is 
also  practised.  In  the  infant  school  at  Carouge,  I 
also  saw  an  interesting  exercise,  which  consisted  of 
l)laciiig  wire  rings — broken  into  halves,  quarters,  and 
three  quarters— in  such  forms  a?  to  [)i-oduce  borders 
and  other  artistic  eflects.  Another  exercise — calling 
however  for  great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teaciiei' — consisted  in  getting  the  children  to  prick 
|>atterns  of  various  kinds  on  paper,  by  means  of  a very 
fine  bradavl.  To  do  this  the  more  easily,  the  paper 
is  jilaced  on  a square  of  thick  material,  into  which  the 
point  of  the  bradawl  easily  enters.  As  in  Fr.mce,  the 
cldldi'en  are  introduced  to  some  of  the  principal 
stitches  using  in  sewing,  but  always  with  woollen  or 
c 5ttoi'i  thread  and  coarse  canvas.  The  lessons  in  lUaw- 
ing  are  sueli  as  one  sees  in  Irish  Kindergarten  Schools, 

• on  squared  or  rather  dotted  jiaper  or  slates,  and 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  children 
a stifi'  method  of  using  their  hands ; the  results  of 
this  method,  however,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  books, 
were,  so  far,  satisfactory  and  interesting.  As  in 
France,  the  first  le.ssons  are  given  by  means  of  slats, 
<bc.,  the  children  have  then  to  imitate  the  way  the 
-slats  are  placed,  by  drawing  lines  on  the  slate.  Sub- 
jects of  composition,  as  the  French  call  them,  come 
later,  and  lastly  the  child  is  asked  to  draw  from 
memory  to-day  what  lie  drew  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  from  the  slats  or  otherwise. 

The  conversational  lesson  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  Geneva  system  as  it  is  of  that  of  France  ; 
as  it  is  carried  out  after  the  same  lines  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  it.  I may  say,  however,  that  I 
heard  a very  intere.sting  lesson  on  the  umbrella  I 
happened  to  have  with  me ; it  was  given  by  the  head 
mistress  of  the  Carouge  Iiifant  School,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  eliciting  iofoi'mation  about  it,  by  asking 
questions  and  suggesting  leplies. 

The  infant  schools  aie  open  from  8 to  1 1 , and  from 
1 to  4,  the  same  as  the  i’viimiry  Schools  ; the  number 
of  pupils  in  a class  is  limited  to  40,  if  it  surpasses 
ji.iiis  number  the  teacher  usually  obtains  an  assistant. 
Jia  in  France,  we  find  here  separate  class-halls,  not 
.one  large  room  with  three  or  four  teachers  ; and  this 
.'has  the  curious  effect  of  making  any  one  accustomed 
to  Iri.sh  schools  think  there  was  no  school  being  held 
itt  all  in  the  place.  There  is  a special  lady  inspector 
.of  infant  schools,  and  as  part  of  her  duty  she  has  to 
give  utagiares  instructions  in  theart  of  teaching  infants. 


II.,  III. — Advanced  Kindergarten  and  Manual 
Training. 

In  1886,  guided  tn  a certain  extent  by  the  example 
of  France,  the  beads  of  the  educational  affairs  of 
Geneva  introduced  Manual  Training  as  an  obligatory 
subject  into  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Canton.  This 
implies  a great  deal,  as  the  teaching  staff  the 
methods,  the  worksliops,  and  i.he  tools  had  to  be,  as  it 
were,  created.  To  carry  out  all  this  the  State  at  the 
same  tiine  appointed  M.  L.  Gillieion  as  organiser  and 
inspector  of  Manual  Training,  and  to  the  .skill,  ability, 
and  entiiiisiasm  which  he  brought  to  the  execution  of 
his  new  task,  is  due  the  fact  that  Manual  Training 
in  Primary  Schools  is  in  a very  flourishing  state  in 
tlie  Canton  of  Geneva. 

M.  Gillieion  set  about  the  work  cautiously.  He 
gave  lessons  in  the  subject  himself  to  the  teachers, 
w.'io  in  many  cases  took  kindly  to  the  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  opened  workshops  only  where  it 
could  be  conveniently  done.  The  couimmie  willingly 
supplied  the  necessary  tools  and  instruments,  and 
thus,  having  made  a succes.sful  beginning,  the  rest 
was  fairly  easy.  The  principal  difficulty  consisted 
in  selecting  a method.  As  M,  Gillieron  considered 
that  this  new  subject  of  school  life  should  be  essentially 
educative  and  not  inditslrial — be  was  led  to  reject 
many  things  to  be  then  found  in  the  Paris  programme 
as  quite  too  imUi.strial,  and  choose  only  tho.se  which 
could  be  considered  a-s  of  wide  application  and  useful 
in  any  calling.  The  id--a  of  this  new  teaching  shotild 
be  educative,  le<l  him  to  reject  the  employment  of  the 
skilled  artisan  as  being  foreign  to  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  education,  and  as  likely  to  frustrate  the  end  for 
which  the  subject  had  been  introduced  into  school 
life,  viz,,  to  till  up  a want  in  the  education  of  the 
ciiikl,  supplying  concrete  examples  of  many  of  the 
abstract  ideas  he  has  to  learn,  and  by  putting  the 
teacher  in  a position  to  draw  his  attention  to  the 
connection  between  two,  while  he  is  actually  teacliiiig 
him  either.  But  how,  asked  M.  Gillidron,  can  this 
be  done  if  the  teacher  does  one  part,  and  the  artisan 
the  other  1 — No ; if  Manual  Training  is  to  be  used  as 
an  educational  organon^  it  must  be  tauglit  solely  by 
the  schoolmaster.  Such  in  a few  words  being  the 
ideas  that  underlie  the  working  of  this  system  in 
Geneva,  let  us  see  how  it  pixisj)ered.  Little  by  little, 
sometimes  by  coaxing  and  sometimes  by  compulsion, 
it  spread  from  the  beginning,  till  in  1896  it  was  being 
taught  in  every  school  in  the  Canton  with  the 
exception  of  about  a dozen  country  schools  ; and  when 
I was  in  Geneva  M.  Gillieron  was  able  to  tell  me 
that  most  of  tliese  have  now  fallen  into  line,  so  that 
about  3,200  boys  are  now  being  taught  Manual  Work 
in  this  little  Canton. 

The  method  adopted  for  teaching  it  resembles 
the  Paris  method  fairly  closely  ; it  is  therefore 
uuneces.sary  to  descril)e  it  at  any  length,  but  I deem 
it  well  to  give  the  programme  of  it  iu  detail. 

Programme  of  Manual  irorA'. 

1st  Class. — Little  exercises  in  platting,  folding  aud 
weaving.  Cutting  and  gumming  coloured  paper  to 
form  geometrical  designs.  Embroidering  on  thin  paste 
board,  little  objects  easy  to  form. 

2nd  Class. — Emidoyment  of  a graduated  ruler  and 
a square  cutting  paper  and  cardboard.  Combinations 
in  coloured  wools  on  pieces  of  cardboard.  Construc- 
tion of  little  cardboard  objects. 

3rd  Class — Construction  of  objects  in  cardboard  and 
decorated  bv  drawing.  Little  works  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  drawing. 

Ath  Class. — Construction  of  objects  in  thick  card- 
board and  covered  with  coloured  paper.  Cutting  out 
the  simplest  bodies.  Putting  these  bodies  together. 
A side  sketch  or  a drawing  to  scale  ought  to  proceed 
the  making  of  each  of  these  objects,  and  ought  to  be 
made  in  class  during  the  hours  of  drawing. 
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f ytA  Citiss. — Notions  on  the  most  common  tools. 
Study  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  woodwork.  Plan- 
in"  and  sawing  of  wood.  Making  of  objects.  Nailed 
boxes  and  other  objects  without  points.  Making 
various  objects  from  thick  cardboard. 

6i/i  Class. — Development  of  the  programme  of  the 
5th  class. 

On  reading  this  jmogrammc  and  remembering  the 
description  I have  already  given  of  it,  we  easily  see 
that  it  differs  from  the  Paris  method  in  the  following 
points  ; — 

(a.)  It  makes  useful  objects  from  the  first. 

^5.)  lo  makes  much  greater  use  of  cardboaid. 

(e.)  It  confines  its  highest  elfoi'ts  to  woodwork. 

(li.)  It  is  taught  only  by  the  master,  who  teaches 
the  other  .subjects. 

To  these  may  be  added 

(e.)  All  tbe  objects  constructed  are  the  property 
of  the  child. 

If  we  compare  it  with  the  Slojd  system,  it  will  at 
«nce  be  seen  to  differ  from  that  by  tlie  importance  it 
attaches  to  drawing,  and  by  the  employment  of  paper 
and  caidboard.  It  thus  occii|>ies  a position  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  a\'oiding  tlie  extremes,  as 
it  were,  of  botfi,  and  selecting  those  parts  which  it 
deems  most  siiitable  to  its  o\\  n idiosyncracies,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  be  in  keeping  with  its 
national  life  and  aspirations. 

We  jiave  seen  how  it  was  tiught  to  teachers  in  the 
hegiiuiing,  well  that  metliod  still  continues  ; I was 
present  when  in  Geneva  at  a lesson  given  by  M. 
Gillieron  to  about  12  teachers,  of  whom  three  were 
mistresses.  Owing  to  tlm  fact  that  no  certificate  is 
necessary  for  the  teaching  of  it — nay,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  master  to  try  and  teach  it  whether  lie  is  him- 
self able  t(i  execute  the  work  himself  or  no— the 
teacliers  in  training  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  to  learu  it  during  their 
year  of  probation,  and  so  it  happened  tliat  most  of 
those  who  attended  on  the  day  1 was  present  were 
probationers.  I shall  explain  the  presence  of  the 
mistresses  in  the  account  of  my  daily  visit  to  schools. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  I am  able  to  judge  by  what  1 saw,  manual 
training  in  Geneva  was  a great  success ; the  masters  are 
sealous  in  the  teaching  of  it  and  the  pupils  are  pleased 
with  it  as  being  an  agreeable  change  twice  a week 
from  the  monotony  of  ordinary  lessons.  Again,  the 
Geneva  system  is  considered  a success  by  other  Can- 
tons and  the  CaiUou  of  Tessino  is  now  about  to  intro- 
duce it  into  its  school.  But  there  is  a stronger  reason 
for  believing  it  a success.  Eight'years  ago  a Genevese 
schoolmaster  showed  that  out  of  a hundred  boys  of 
from  13to  14  vears  of  age  who  frequented  comple- 
mentary schools,  about  28  only  were  really  learning  a 
trade,  tlie  others  were  workmen,  messengers,  news- 
paper boys,  &c.,  all  jiositions,  which  it  has  been  well 
said,  end  in  nothing  if  it  is  not  in  disgusting  the  in- 
dividual with  all  serious  occupation.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training,  however,  a sensible  im- 
provement has  been  seen  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
number  of  apprentices  increases  yearly.  Without  attri 
butingthis  beneficial  change  altogether  to  the  manual 
training  of  tbe  schools,  it  is  evident,  as  M.  Gillierou 
contends,  that  the  new  branch  has  contributed  greatly 
to  produce  the  change.  And  now  a word  as  to  why 
manual  training  has  succeeded  in  some  places  and  not 
in  others.  Itwill  be  found,  I believe,  that  its  successful 
introduction  and  continuous  working  for  any  great 
length  of  time  in  any  large  area  depends  on  the 
enthusiasm,  not  of  the  pupils,  not  of  the  teachers,  but 
of  the  inspectors.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that 
the  examiner  makes  the  school. 

With  regard  to  bricklaying,  string  work,  and  basket- 
work,  they  may  be  said  not  to  exist,  as  tbe  Genevese 
believe  in  confining  their  attention  to  cardboard  work 


and  to  woodwork, andin  doingthem  well.  Theteachers  APPEsnrxB. 

sometimes  learn  clay  modelling,  but  it  has  not  been  : 

introduced  into  the  schools,  for,  although  well  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  deftness  of  fingers,  accuracy  of  touch,  Keport.^ 
and  closeness  of  observation,  it  is  considered  unsuit- 
able for  Primary  Schools,  as  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
disci[iline  in  a modelling  class. 

IV. — Physical  Exercises. 

Gymnastics  has  been  for  many  years  an  obligatory 
subject  in  Primary  Schools,  and  there  is  a detailed 
programme  of  it  for  every  class,  both  for  boys  and 
girls.  There  are  no  special  teachers  of  it  as  in  Paris, 
but  there  is  a special  inspector  of  it.  In  schools  where 
there  is  a separate  master  for  each  class  it  is  fully 
carried  out,  but  in  schools  with  only  one  master,  or 
with  a master  and  an  assistant,  it  is  not  so  closely 
attended  to.  In  city  schools  there  is  a separate  room 
for  it,  in  which  are  found  the  objects  suitable  for 
these  exercises,  but  more  usually  tlie  exercises  consist 
in  leaping,  marching,  and  in  drill  projjer,  as  it  is 
considered  as  a preparation  for  the  future  military 
training  of  the  pupils.  P'or  some  particulars  about 
gymnastics  in  giris’  schools  see  diary  for  November  8th. 

V. — Drawing. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  programme  of  Htudies, 
drawing  is  an  obligatory  subject  in  both  boys’  and 
gi)'ls’  schools  ; it  consists  of  free-hand,  geometrical, 
and  model  drawing,  but  shading  from  the  flat  is 
unknown.  In  the  two  highest  classes  pupils  are  given 
elementary  notions  of  perspective.  Exercises  which 
ai'e  practised  from  the  beginning  are  those  in  which  the 
])upil  is  asked  to  draw  from  memoi  y one  day,  what  he 
drew  in  the  ordinary  way  some  time  previously.  An 
exercise  also  much  practised  for  the  first  class  is  what  I 
have  already  referred  to  under  the  name  of  “Composi- 
tion.” It  consists  in  getting  the  pupils  to  repeat  on  a 
small  scale,  with  appi'opriate  joiniugsof  their  owninven- 
tion,  any  design  or  drawing  they  may  have  just  finished. 

In  this  way  they  learn  to  make  nice  designs  for 
embroidery,  or  for  decorating  the  sides  of  boxes,  &c. 

It  is  considered  by  the  Genevese  as  being  calculated 
to  give  the  children  an  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the 
simple  way  it  is  -often  produced,  to  encourage  the 
children  to  be  original  in  their  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  tending  to  develop  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  brush-work  of  any  kind  taught  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Geneva. 

VI,,  VII. — Science  and  Agriculture. 

The  next  two  subjects  of  inquiry — via..  Science 
proper  and  Agriculture — are  quite  unknown  in 
Primary  Schools,  but  they  form  the  principal  raison 
d’etre  of  the  Secondary  Rural  Schools.  A very 
interesting  kind  of  science  is,  however,  taught  in  all 
the  classes  of  Primary  Schools  under  the  name  of 
object  lessons  (legons  de  choses) ; it  is  taught  as  part 
of  the  lesson  of  the  mother  tongue.  To  give  an  idea 
of  its  aim  and  extent,  I append  in  full  the  detailed 
programme  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  class. 

h'ourih  Class. — (1.)  Man. — Notions  on  digestion, 
and  on  the  movements  of  the  limbs.  Organs  of  life — 

Brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  spinal  cord,  liver,  and 
intestines.  Hygienic  advice. 

(2.)  Animals. — Study  of  some  types  characteristic 
of  the  different  groups  of  mammalia  and  birds. 

(3.)  Vegetables. — Study  of  some  chosen  types  and 
of  the  princi]5al  organs  of  the  body. 

(4.)  The  three  states  of  matter, 

Fijlk  Class. — Notions  of  Natural  History ; develop- 
ment of  the  programme  of  the  fourth  class.  Advice 
about  health.  Information  about  the  principal  indus- 
tries. {«.)  Food  industries. — Baking,  confectionery, 
distilling,  &c.  (6.)  Clothing  industries. — Spinning, 

weaving,  making  of  clothes,  boots,  <tc.  (c.)  Building 
industries. — Materials  employed  and  the  different 
trades  engaged  in  connection  with  building. 

N-B. — In  girls’  schools  one  of  the  lessons  every 
week  is  to  be  given  in  domestic  economy. 
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APPEOTix  B,  The  study  of  science  in  the  secondary  rural  school 

: embraces  the  following  subjects  ; — Physics,  chemistry, 

meteorology,  botany,  and  zoolog3''.  Much  move  at- 
Keport;  tention  is  given  to  chemistiy  tlian  to  physics,  as  was 

evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  school  of  this  kind 
I visited  at  Beniex — there  were  certain  facilities  for 
making  chemical  expei’iments,  but  none  whatever  for 
making  experiments  in  physics. 

This  no  doubt  ])artly  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  easy  to  make  chemical  experiments,  as  the  ma- 
terials and  apparatus  can  both  be  obtained  cheaply  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  difficult  to 
make  physical  exjjeriments  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pensive nature  of  the  apparatus  which  is  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  the  performing  of  these  experi- 
ments. Now,  I am  of  opinion  that  this  is  quite  a 
false  view  of  the  situation,  and  I believe  that  it  is 
engendei’ed  by  the  costly  instruments  always  used 
to  make  experimeuts  in  properly  equipped  laboratories. 
A step  fonvard  in  the  proper  teaching  of  physics 
will  be  made  everywhere  when  the  future  teachers 
are  put  through  a course  of  practical  physics  by  the 
use  of  a set  of  instruments  that  can  be  purchased 
for  £1  (say),  and  by  turning  household  utensils  to 
proper  account. 

The  programme  of  physics  in  the  secondary  rural 
schools  is  tlie  following  ; — 

Boys. — Air  and  water  from  both  a physical  and 
chemical  point  of  view.  Chemical  analysis  of  water. 
Principal  constituent  elements  of  plants.  Relations 
of  plants  with  air  and  water.  Analysis  of  soils. 
Classification  of  arable  soils.  Absorbing  power  of 
soils.  Irapi'ovements  of  soils.  Soils.  The  different 
kinds  of  manures — vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral. 

The  programme  for  girls  is  quite  different,  and  as 
it  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  contrast,  I append 
it  also. 

Girls. — General  properties  of  bodies.  The  three 
states  of  matter.  Constitution  of  solid  bodies. 
Weight,  specific  gravity.  , Properties  of  gas.  At- 
mospheric ijvessure.  Barometers.  Pumps,  syphons. 
Heat  and  thermometers.  Vapour — very  elementary 
notions  on  its  applications.  Electricity — notions  on 
its  principal  applications. 

We  must  remember  that  the  girls  leam  physics 
only  while  the  boys  learn  botany  and  zoology  as  well, 
besides  having  special  courses  for  the  different  sub- 
jects comprised  under  the  heading  of  acriciilture. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  characteristic  of  these 
interesting  rural  schools — the  manner  in  which  agri- 
culture is  taught  in  them.  The  subject  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts,  each  of  which  is  taught  by 
a specialist  in  the  subject,  who  however  does  not 
confine  his  work  to  one  school,  but  who  goes  round 
from  one  to  another  of  the  eleven  schools  of  this  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  Canton.  His  visits  are  determined 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  State,  and  the  days  on  which  he  is 
to  visit  any  particular  school  are  set  fortJi  on  a 
printed  time-table,  which  is  sent  to  each  of  the  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  taught,  the  pro- 
grammes prescribed,  and  number  cif  lessons  jier 
annum. 

(1.)  Arhoriaviture. — Choice  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit  to  cultivate,  i’lantation  of  trees,  and  care  to  be 
given  to  the  orchard.  Different  kinds  of  grafting  ; 
budding,  pruning,  and  training  (10  lessons). 

(2.)  Market  Gardening. — Cultivation  of  the  prin- 
ci[jal  vegetiibles  and  choice  of  the  most  remunerative 
varieties.  Growth  of  beans,  both  haricot  and  French. 
The  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  plant ; choice  of  the 
best  varieties  for  transportation  and  for  the  market. 
The  Tomato.  Rhubarb.  Potatoes,  quick,  early,  ic. 
Garden  Practice.  Sowing;  planting  of  vegetables 
(6  lessons). 

3.  Vine  Culture. — Unnecessary  to  give  details. 


4.  Hearing  of  Cattle. — Improvcjnent  of  the  race  of 
domestic  animals  ; Hearing  ; Feeding ; Study  of  tlie- 
“ points  ” of  horned  cattle  as  to  the  indications  tliej 
give  of  the  value  of  tliese  cattle  (witli  practical 
demonstrations) ; First  care  to  be  given  to  domestic 
animals  in  case  of  sickness  (with  practical  demonstra- 
tions) (5  lessons). 

5.  Rearing  of  Bees. — Conditions  essential  for  a good 
wintering ; Work  to  be  done  during  tlie  winter  • 
First  visit  of  the  year  ; the  most  favourable  moment  - 
Series  of  work  to  be  done  up  to  and  at  the  time  of 
collecting  the  honey.  Practical  Exercises  (4  lessons). 

These  courses  are  not  only  for  the  pupils  of  the 
secondary  rural  schools,  but  also  for  young  i‘erson.s  of 
both  sexes  of  more  than  15  years  of  age  who  have 
completed  the  6th  course  of  the  primary  school. 

To  enable  the  programme  to  be  usefully  carried 
out  there  is  attaclied  to  each  of  these  schools  an  ex- 
perimental plot.  These  plots  are  usually  small,  hut  the 
pupils  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  school  garden  nlsn 
and  have  thus  a fairly  wide  scope  tor  exjieriinetus 
and  observation.  In  the  school  garden  tiny  can  also 
see  the  result  of  experiments  undertaken  in  previous 
years  by  their  predecessors.  At  Bernex,  I saw  in 
operation  an  interesting  and  useful  practice.  Each 
pupil  when  he  goes  to  school  is  allowed  to  plant  U)  or 
12  young  fruit  trees  of  difi'eretit  kinds,  and  to  graft 
others  if  necessary.  These  they  watcli  and  attend 
for  the  two  year.s  they  remain  at  the  s(;hool ; when 
leaving  the  school  they  are  allowed  to  dig  them  up 
and  bring  them  home  and  plant  them  in  their  father’s 
garden.  In  this  way  the  Genevese,  who  are  at  [>re- 
sent  giving  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
fruit  ti'ees,  hope  after  a short  time  to  spread  both 
good  trees  and  the  knowledge  of  the  right  wav  of 
caring  them  throughout  the  country.  The  head 
master  informed'  me  that  ‘tlie  boys  take  special 
interest  in  the  result  of  their  own  labour.s,  and  are- 
quite  proud  when  they  have  been  successful  in  grafting 
a )>l:mt  or  in  any  other  operation,  with  the  I'esult  that 
even  those  otherwise  indifferent  about  their  work 
begin  to  bestir  themselves,  not  only  at  practical  work, 
but  also  at  their  other  studies. 

Manual  training  is  also  given  in  these  schools  but  it 
is  quite  different  from  that  given  in  primary  schools, 
as  the  following  programme  .shows  : — Notions  on  the 
putting  together,  the  repairin?,  and  the  caring  of  tlie 
usual  instruments  of  husbandry. 

I may  state,  in  conclusion,  that,  as  far  .is  I could 
judge  from  ray  visit  to  Bernex  at  a time  of  the  \ car 
so  unsuited  for  such  a subject,  this  method  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  must  greatly  benefit  the  country, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  I may  also  add  that 
I saw  no  kind  of  school  on  the  Continent  which  might 
with  suitable  modifications,  be  introduced  with  so 
much  profit  into  Ireland. 

The  education  given  in  it  is  well  calculated  to- 
open  the  minds  of  the  peasant  and  the  I'anuer  to 
everything  that  could  interest  them  in  their  daily  life, 
making  them  see  'neauty  where  otherwise  they  might 
see  nothing ; training  them  while  still  young  to  per- 
form the  daily  labours  of  rural  life  with  interest  ami 
intelligence,  and  thus  begetting  in  them  a love  lor 
country  life,  wliich  bodes  well  for  the  future  prosjierity 
of  their  native  land.  What  we  have  to  recognise  is 
than  the  town,  with  all  its  attractive  ajipearaiice  and 
outward  show,  is  daily  drawing,  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  the  peasant  from  the  field,  the  cultivator 
from  the  farm,  and  is  in  so  far  diminishing  the  luUive 
production  of  the  country  by  draining  it  of  its  workers. 
How  to  stop  this  drain  is,  in  France  aud  siwitzer- 
land  as  well  as  here,  the  question  of  the  hour ; and 
have  we  not  in  these  rural  schools  the  best  solution  of 
the  question  yet  offered  1 These  schools  are  for  the 
many,  not  for  tiie  few  ; for  the  young,  not  for  the 
old  ; and  they  are  to  be  found  within  easv  reach  (2^ 
miles  in  Geneva)  of  ever}  pupil,  and  thus  satisfy  all 
reasonable  requirements. 
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VIII. — Needlework. 

Ill  Infantschool.s  we  saw  that  an  introductiontosoine 
of  the  easier  stitches  was  given  to  the  childien  by  teac!)- 
iniT  them  to  sew  on  canvas.  In  the  Primary  schools 
this  subject  is  continued  from  the  lowest  class  to  the 
liighcst,  hut  nothing  beyond  plain  sewing  i.s  as  a rule 
attempted.  There  is  in  the  highest  classes  a little 
fancy  work  done,  if  indeed  feather-stitching  and 
prcticli  licimniiig  come  under  that  appellation.  Red 
thread  is  always  used,  as  it  is  ea.sier  for  the  pupils  to 
see  how  they  are  doing  the  work,  and  also  easier  for  the 
mistress  and  inspector  to  examine  in.  The  programme 
of  this  subject  is  very  fully  detailed,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  sewing,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  text 
hook  sanctioned  by  tlie  authoiities. 

Xnitting  and  darning  are  two  subjects  to  whicli 
imicli  attention  is  also  given  ; the  programme  for  the 
first  is  fully  detailed.  They  have  a way  of  darning 
stockings  wliich  I never  saw  practised  in  Ireland,  and 
whicli  consists  of  knitting  up  the  holes,  so  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  see  the  darn  as  it  is  in  this  country, 

All  the  materials  are  su|)i)lied  by  the  State ; the 
finished  articles  belong  to  the  child. 

The  teaching  of  all  kinds  of  needlework  is,  when 
pcissiiile,  collective,  and  it  is  recommended  to  show  to 
the  class  beforehand  a finished  example  of  what  they 
arc  about  to  undertake. 

IX. -XII. — Cookery,  Laundry,  Housewifery,  and 
Domestic  Economy. 

These  are  subjects  embracing  the  whole  round  of 
duties  of  a woman’s  life,  and  as  such  are  to  be  learned 
only  in  special  acbools  and  by  experience.  As  far  as 
possible  tliey  are  taught  both  practically  and 
theoretically  in  the  Ecoles  Mdnageres  and  in  the 
secondary  Rural  schools,  but  nothing  is  done  in  the 
way  of  teaching  them  in  the  Primary  schools,  except 
the  giving  of  a few  lessons  a month  on  domestic 
economy  instead  of  object  lessons  in  the  last  three 
years  of  school  life.  The  theoretical  part  of  domestic 
economy  t.iught  for  an  hour  a week  in  the  house- 
wifery schools  is  given  in  tlie  following  programme  ; 
— Krst  year,  principles  which  ought  to  direct  the 
mistress  of  a house. 

Dwelling. — Choice  of  'a  house— settling  \ip  and 
cleaning.  Cleanliness  and  airing.  Heating  and 
lighting. 

Furniture. — Choosing  and  caring. 

Clothes  and  linen. — Notions  on  the  different  tissues, 
and  their  use.  Saving  and  insurance. 

Second  ye-A\.~  Hygiene — Elementaxy  notions  of  the 
functions  of  life.  Digestion.  Circulation. ; breathing. 
Hygiene  of  the  dwelling;  of  clothes;  of  the  sight  of  the 
skill  Corporal  exercises.  Fatigue  and  repose.  Care 
to  be  given  in  the  case  of  accidents,  or  illness,  to 
children.  Precautions  to  be  taken  after  a contagious 
disease. 

Tliere  is  no  cookery  taught  in  tlie  Primary  schools 
of  Genei’a,  this  subject  being  considered  too  difficult 
for  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age ; but  it  is 
tauglit  ill  the  two  Ecoles  Menageres  in  both  a 
theoretical  and  a practical  manner.  The  following  is 
the  programme  of  the  fii-st  part ; 

Principles  which  underlie  nutrition,  Foods  and 
their  nutritive  value.  Purchasing.  Different 
ways  of  preparing  food.  Various  receipts.  Prepara- 
tion and  cooking  of  a meal  accoi'ding  to  a fixed 
«timate.  The  care  of  utensils.  Method  of  keep- 
ing a Jiousekeeper’s  book.  Written  accounts  of  the 
cooking  done. 

Three,  pupils  of  the  first  year  and  three  of  the  second 
P together  for  three  hours  on  one  day  of  tlie  week 
w the  kitchen.  The  three  younger  girls  prepare  the 
tood,  while  the  three  older  one.s,  under  the  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  professor,  cook  it.  When 
cooked  they  are  asked  to  partake  of  it  on  payment  of 
M.  each,  which  almost  covers  the  cost  of  the  uncooked 
materials,  The  object-  of  getting  them  to  partake  of 
the  food  in  the  school  is  to  teach  them  the  manner  in 


which  a table  is  laid  for  dinner  and  to  give  them  an  Appbndix  b. 

opportunity  of  learning  the  usual  conventions  of  social  

lify,  Mr,  Hughea- 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  dinner  was  cooked  has  to  Report.* 
be  written  out  at  home  and  brought  the  day  after  by 
the  pupils  to  see  if  they  paid  proper  attention  to  the 
instructions,  &c.,  of  the  professor,  and  to  the  way  of 
cooking  it.  This  account  is  e-xamined  and  corrected 
by  the  professor,  and  the  jiupils  then  write  down  the 
corrected  receipts  for  each  of  the  dishes  in  a note- 
book kept  for  the  purpose.  All  the  materials,  &c., 
are,  as  in  case  of  other  subjects,  supplied  gratuitously 
by  the  State — a name  Geneva  sometimes  likes  to  give 
herself. 

Theoretical  laundry  is  taught  in  the  secondary 
Rural  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  Ecoles  Menagferes. 

Two  hours  a week  are  given  to  it. 

The  following  is  the  programme ; — 

Washing. — Different  processes  used  to-day — opera- 
tions to  wliich  they  give  rise. 

Water,  soap,  lathering,  scalding,  washing — manner 
of  bluing  and  hanging  clothes.  Case  in  which  soap- 
ing can  replace  the  lather.  Articles  that  can  be  put 
in  press.  Washing  woollen  and  coloured  stuffs. 

Practical  advice. 

Ironing. — First  year — (1)  Ironing  unstarched  linen. 

Preparation  of  the  table — manner  of  using  iron;  its 
beat.  Damping  and  folding  table  linen,  &c. 

Second  year — (2)  Ironing  linen  prejiared  with  ra/w 
starch-  Preparation  of  raw  starch.  Starching  a 
shirt,  ironing,  folding.  Cuffs  and  collars. 

(3i.  Ironing  clothes  prepared  with  boiled  starch. 

Preparation  of  boiled  starch.  Shirts,  &c. 

(4) .  Ironing  laces  and  embroidery,  Starch  and 
ironing  curtains. 

(5) .  Ironing  woollens. 

In  the  secondary  rural  schools  the  pupils  bring  to 
each  lesson  linen  already  washed  ; the  mistress  points 
out  the  different  pieces  at  the  previous  lesson  in  order 
that  they  may  be  as  nearly  alike  as  jiossible  for  all  the 
pupils.  In  the  Ecoles  Menageres,  however,  the  pupils 
wash  the  linen  in  the  school  and  mend  the  worn  parts 
before  ironing  it. 

Canton  of  Vaud. — General  Skbtch. 

In  Lausanne,  the  capital  of  Vaud,  there  is  a 
University,  and  we  consequently  find  the  three  kinds 
of  education,  higher,  secondary,  and  primarv  in  Vaiul 
as  well  as  in  Geneva.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
Primary  schools— Infants’  schools,  Elementary 
Primary  schools,  Advanced  Primary  schools.  The 
latter  are  to  be  found  only  in  towns  and  large  vil- 
lages. The  length  of  the  school  week  is  thirty  hours 
made  up  of  four  days  of  six  hours  each,  and  tivo  days 
(Wednesday  and  Saturday)  of  three  hours  each. 

Education  is  compulsory,  and  free  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the  head  of  Educadon  is 
the  head  of  the  Education  Department.  Under  him 
we  find  directors  of  schools,  inspectors,  and  a s|)ecial 
lady-inspector  of  Infant  schools.  Inspectors  do  not 
examine  as  with  us  ; they  inspect  the  schools  after 
the  French  style.  The  jieople  of  Vaud  do  not  care  for 
inspection,  and  consequently  inspectors  are  employed 
only  ill  cases  where  it  would  not  be  co:^venient  to 
have  a director,  The  local  s.uthorities  decide  the 
question  of  having  or  not  having  an  inspector,  and  so 
we  find  directors  where  they  can  be  supported  by 
local  funds.  The  director  in  Vaud  is  a local  inspector 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  looking  after  the  sohools 
of  all  kinds,  primary  and  secondary,  private  and 
public,  boys’  and  girls’  of  the  district  where  he  lives. 

He  must  have  i-eceived  a classical  education  and  must 
understand  the  management  of  schools  He  has  to 
visit  every  school  once  a week  and  examine  it  fully 
once  every  three  months. 

The  Training  ot  Teachers. 

There  are  two  training  colleges  in  Lausanne,  one 
for  boys  the  other  for  girls.  The  pupils  of -each  of  - 
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AppBSDix  B.  them  live  in  the  city  and  attend  lessons  only  in  the 
colleges.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  direct 
Mr.  supervision  exercised  over  them,  but  the  pupils 

Rc^n.***  generally  give  satisfaction  by  their  conduct. 

The  examination  for  entrance  is  competitive,  and 
embrace.s  the  following  subjects Reading  and  ex- 
planation, grammar  and  analysis,  composition  and 
spelling,  arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  geography,  and 
history  of  Switzerland  or  Europe  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  twenty-eight  places  in  the 
boys’  college,  fifty-one  pupils  competed  in  1S95.  The 
pupils  have  also  to  undeigo  a medical  examination  ; 
last  year  two  female  j)upils  were  rejected.  Pupils 
receive  subsidies  from  tlie  Communes  and  from  the 
State  according  to  the  social  position  and  wants  of 
their  parents.  These  subsidies  vary  from  £'2  10s.  to 
^16  a year.  Of  the  230  pupils  in  the  two  training 
colleges  all  but  15  have  received  subsidies.  The 
average  value  of  each  of  these  subsidies  for  each  year 
was  £8  7s.  6cf.  ThepupOs  who  receive  them  subscribe 
an  agreement  to  teach  in  a primary  school  for  tliree 
years. 

The  Training  College  for  boys  is  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  the  course  lasts  four  years. 

In  tlie  Girls’  Training  College  there  are  three 
distinct  certificates,  (a)  for  Primary  Schools,  (b)  for 
Kindergarten  Schools,  (c)  for  Workmistresses. 

The  first  course  lasts  three  years  ; the  second  one 
and  the  third  a few  months. 

To  be  admitted  to  these  Colleges  the  boys  must  be 
15  years  and  the  girls  16  years  old. 


The  subjects  taught  in  these  Colleges  and  the 
number  of  hours  a week  are  as  follows  : 


(b)  Grammar, 

(c)  Analysis  and  Parsing, 

(d)  Composition,  . , 

(c)  Literature,  . 

3.  Mathematics 

(a)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
(b;  Geometry  and  Mensui'atio 
(c)  Book-keeping, 

1.  Geography,  . 

5.  Cosinograpiiy, 

Civic  Instruotioi 


D.  Natural  History 

1.  Handwriting, 

2.  Singing, 

3.  Violin  (boys), 

Piano  (girls), 

I.  Drawing, 

5.  Manual  Training  (boys) 

(а)  Cardboard  Work, 

(б)  Modelling, 

(c)  Woodwork, 

5.  Agriculture, 
r.  Needlework  (girls), 

J,  Domestic  Economy  (girls), 
1.  Gymnastics, 


The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  impirtant. 
subject  of  1‘adagogy  for  boys. 

Second  Yeaus’  Pupii-S— One  Hour  a Week. 
Elementary  Course  of  Psychology  applied  to  Education. 

General  idea  of  Psychology  applied  to  Pedagogy. 
Importtince  and  necessity  of  the  study  of  Psychology 
for  the  educator.  Different  kinds  of  psychology- 
psychology  of  childhood  and  its  quite  recent  develop- 
ment.s. 

Theories  on  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  Sensation. 
Perception.  Corporal  seustitions.  The  senses  and 
external  iierceptiou.  Education  of  the  senses. 

Intelleclwd  Faculties. — Intuition,  representations 
and  their  reproduction.  Association  of  ideas  and  its 
laws.  Interest  and  insight.  Attention.  Memory. 
Imagination.  Abstraction  and  generalization.  Judg- 
ment and  reasoniug.  Intellectual  education. 

Feelings  and  Sentimods. — Moral  sensibility. 
Personal  inclinations.  Passion.  Self-love.  Love  of 
property.  Egotism.  Family  feelings.  Social  and 
patriotic  feelings.  Feelings  of  truth,  of  beautv,  and 
of  goodness.  Iltdigious  feelings.  Moral  education. 
Training  of  the  moral  faculty. 

Eacidties  of  the  Will. — The  will  and  its  limits. 
Free  will.  Education  of  the  will  and  of  character. 
The  problem  of  educative  teaching. 

N.B. — This  education  takes  an  elementary  form  ; 
it  de.'iuces  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  psychology  from 
a series  of  observations  drawn  from  the  field  of 
experience  of  the  pupils. 

The  notions  of  ])sychology  once  gnvsped,  indica- 
tions on  the  manner  of  taking  advantage  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  as  far  as  teaching  is  concerned, 
follows  immediately.  After  each  important  chapter 
a direct  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  practice 
of  teaching  is  made. 


Third  Year — Two  Hours. 

Laws  of  Teaching.  Scholastic  Organisation  and 
Administration. 

Method  and  methods.  Utility  of  methods.  State- 
ment and  question.  Analysis  and  synthesis  in 
scientific  pedagogy.  Historic  sketch  of  methods  of 
teaching.  Collective  teaching. 

Study  of  the  methods  or  processes  applicable  to 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  programme. 

Scholastic  organisation.  — Different  kinds  of 
schools  and  their  adjuncts,  such  as  museums,  libraries. 
Sic,. 

Pedagogical  organvisation. — Classification  of  pupils. 
Plan  of  studies,  &c.  Examination  and  proin  ition  of 
pupils,  (tc. 

Discipline. — Discipline  in  general.  Material  and 
moral  conditions  of  discipline.  Higlier  aim  of 
discipline.  Emulation,  rewards,  punishments. 

Fodkth  Years’  Pupils — Two  Hours. 

History  of  Pedagogy. 

1.  Glance  at  the  History  of  education  in  the 

Old  World  and  the  Middle  Age. 

2.  Writers  on  Education  in  XVI.  century. 

3.  Teaching  Orders — Jesuits  and  others. 

4.  Education  in  the  XVII.  century. 

5.  Philosophers  in  the  XVIII.  century. 

6.  Modern  Pedagogy — Pestalozzi,  Fr.  Gerard  and 

Frcebel. 

7.  Scientific  Pedagogy — Herbart,  Sjienser,  and 

Bain. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  in  XIX. 

century. 
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Analysis  ol  one  or  more  of  the  following  works  : — 
The  Education  of  Girls,  by  Fenelon. 

Treatise  on  Studies,  by  Rolliii. 

Locke  un  Education. 

Rousseau’s  Emile. 

Spencer’s  Education  and  some  others. 

Tlic  same  course  is  for  girls  in  the  first  and  second 
year.  In  the  third  year  the  course  is  also  much  the 
same,  but  more  attention  is  given  to  the  part  women 
have  taken  in  education. 

Principal  representatives — Madame  deGenlis,  Miss 
Edgew  orth,  MaclameGuizot,  Madame  Pape-Carpentier, 
and  others.  Education  of  wome.n  according  to  Dupan- 
loup. 

■Work  recommended  ; — 

Compayra. — Course  of  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Psychology  applied  to  Educa- 
tion, Pedagogical  Organization,  History 
of  Education. 

Jiousselot. — Pedagogy  useful  in  Primary  Schools. 

The  laws,  the  rules,  and  the  plan  of  studies  in 
the  Primary  Schools  of  Yaud. 

The  foregoing  are  obligatory  ; there  is  moreover  a 
list  of  eight  works  which  are  recommended. 

Practical  Pedagogy. 

Thepracticalpart  of  the  educationis  given  in  the  prac- 
tising schools,  both  of  which  are  mixed,  as  being  the 
type  of  school  usually  found  in  Vaud.  The  junior  school 
has  clhklven  from  seven  to  nine  years  only,  the  senior 
from  nine  to  fourteen,  divided  into  two  comses,  middle, 
and  higher.  The  number  of  pupDs  in  each  is  about 
35.  The  method  of  training  resembles  that  followed 
in  France  to  a great  extent,  except  that  in  Yaud 
students  of  the  last  year  only  go  to  these  schools.  The 
student  who  is  to  give  a lesson  is  told  the  subject  of  it 
two  days  beforehand  ■,  he  draws  out  a plan  of  the 
lesson,  submits  it  to  the  master  who  corrects  it,  and 
then  the  student  teaches  the  lesson  in  the  preBence  of 
the  master,  who  is  always  an  experienced  master  and 
noted  for  his  success  as  a teacher.  The  lesson  finished, 
the  master  criticises  it,  points  out  defects,  &c.,  and 
thus  each  lesson  is  corrected  twice.  The  students  go 
in  threes  for  a week  at  a time  to  these  schools. 

All  this  is,  however,  not  enough  ; tliere  yet  remains 
the  model  lesson  : this  is  given  as  follows  : — One  of 
the  pupils  is  selected  once  a week  to  give  a lesson  on 
an  appointed  subject  to  the  children  of  the  Primary 
dahool  before  his  comrades,  the  master  of  the  school, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Training  College,  who  is  always 
the  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  This  student  has  to  write 
out  in  exlemo  the  lesson,  which  is  examined  and 
corrected  if  necessary  by  the  master  and  Director  some 
days  before  it  is  to  be  given,  so  as  to  enable  the  students 
to  become  familiar  with  fclie  subject.  &c.  Another 
student  is  appointed  to  criticise  the  lesson.  The  first 
student  gives  the  lesson  in  due  course,  ami  every 
student  of  the  class  has  to  take  notes  during  its  de- 
livery of  such  points  as  he  deems  worthy  of  remark. 

The  following  week  the  criticism  of  it  takes  place. 
First  a pupil  is  called  on  to  -give  an  account  of  the 
meeting,  then  he  who  gave  the  lesson  is  allowed  to 
offer  any  remarks  he  wishes  on  the  way  he  himself 
delivered  his  lesson.  After  him  the  student  appointed 
to  criticise  states  everything  good  and  bad  he  found 
in  the  practical  exercise  of  his  comrade.  Then  some 
of  the  other  pupils  are  called  on  to  make  tlieir  obser- 
vations, and  finally  the  master  of  the  school  and  the 
Director  give  their  impressions,  and  point  what  should 
have  been  done  in  the  parts  of  the  lesson  that  were 
not  a success,  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficient. 

Toward  the  cud  of  the  year  the  lessons  are  prepared 
by  all  the  puj>ils  after  receiving  instructions  from  the 
master,  and  later  on  without  instructions ; lots  are 
theu  dr.awn  to  see  which  of  the  pupils  is  to  give  the 
lesson.  In.  this  way  the  little  practice  in  actual 


teaching  is  to  a great  extent  compensated  for,  as  the  Appendix  B. 

future  masters  in  thi.s  way  learn  more  than  in  two  ' 1 

weeks’  ordinary  exercises,  since  they  are  obliged  Mr  Hugbes- 
to  give  themselves  a rational  account  of  the  psycho-  Dowhng  s 
logical  conditions  that  ought  to  clothe  a lesson  if  it  is 
to  be  given  with  i)rolifc,  and  they  hear  from  two  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  valuable  remarks 
and  instructions;  while  the  presence  of  the  Director 
himself  gives  an  air  of  importance  to  this  lesson  not 
otherwise  easily  obtained. 

I was  informed  that  the  best  Jesuits  have  attended 
these  model  lessons. 


Prize  Essays. 

Another  means  of  educating  the  future  teachers 
has  been  found  in  the  writing  of  short  treatises  or 
essays  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  College.  If  the 
essay  is  considered  worthy  of  a prize  the  student  is 
examined  orally  to  see  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  as  thorough  as  the  essay  indicates.  In  the 
latter  case  he  is  awarded  a prize,  according  to  the 
subject  and  to  liis  year  in  the  College.  In  1895  there 
were  48  essays  presented  j 29  got  first  class  prizes  and 
18  got  second  class  prizes.  The  amount  distributed 
WHS  about  .£63. 

The  benefits  claimed  for  tliese  essays  are  : — First 
that  they  taacli  a pupil  to  think  the  subject  out  con- 
secutively, and  to  ai'range  the  different  parts  of  it  in 
logical  order;  secondly,  that  they  tend  to  give  pre- 
cision and  order  to  the  manner  of  presenting  a 
subject  to  pupils  later  on ; thirdly,  they  afford  the 
learner  pleasant  digressions  from  the  daily  round  of 
class  work ; and  fourthly,  that  being  voluntary  they 
tend  to  engender  in  tliose  who  undei  take  them  a true 
spirit  of  work,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  student  as  a teacher,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time,  a great  stimulus  to  active  and  spontaneous 
study. 

As  the  present  Director  of  the  Tiaining  College, 
M.  Guex,  well  says,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
feared  for  ihe  teacher  and  for  his  pupils,  and  that  is 
stagnation,  laziness,  indifference  about  learning,  than 
wliicli  nothing  more  certainly  produces  mediocre 
teachers. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
essays  1 here  give  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  : — 

1.  Analysis  and  examination  of  the  work  How 
Gertruda  Instructs  her  Children,  by  PestalozzL 

2.  What  are  the  ideas  of  the  Emile  of  Rousseau 
which  we  can  make  our  own  even  to-day,  and  which 
are  applicable  to  the  contemjjorary  school  ? 

3.  Analysis  and  criticism  of  the  work  Education, 
by  Spenser. 

4.  A historical  novel  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

5.  A literary  study  on  Comedy  from  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  to  Moliere  exclusively. 

6.  Work  on  the  article  and  its  employment,  espe- 
cially from  the  historic  point  of  view. 

7.  Historical  grammar  and  philosophical  or  em- 
pyric  grammar. 

8.  Study  of  Ttansversales.  Harmonic  division  of 
a right  line.  Harmonic  pencils,  Pole  and  polar.  Pro- 
perties of  the  complete  quadrilateral.  Pascal’s  and 
Briancliou’s  theorems.  Centres  of  similitude  of  two 
circles,  also  of  three  circles. 

9.  Study  of  continued  fractions,  their  application 
to  indeterminate  analysis  and  to  the  solution  of  tl>e 
exponential  theorem. 

10.  The  libei'ty  of  the  Press  and  its  necessary 
limits. 

11.  An  exposition  of  the  eights  and  duties  of  ii 
citizen. 

12.  An  exposition  of  tho  different  kinds  of  propoi- 
tional  representation. 

Principles  of  Education  in  Vaud. 

Tho  fundamental  aim  of  the  training  given  in  the 
Training  Colleges  in  Lausanne  is  shortly  educative 
2 G 
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taaching.  To  conduct  the  pupil  from  the  intuitions  of 
the  senses  to  abstract  conceptions,  to  consider  intui- 
tion as  the  sole  means  of  elementary  instruction, 
never  to  give  formulas  or  rules  if  they  do  not  imme- 
diately flow  from  the  facts,  ap\iear  to  them  to  be  prin- 
ciples absolutely  evident.  This  is  the  reason,  they 
say,  why  they  adopt  the  five  psychological  stages 
advocated  in  Herbart’s  method,  perception,  intuition, 
association,  comparison,  and  ap{)]ication,  while  ac  the 
same  time  they  are  quite  ))repared  to  de))art  from  it 
whene.vera  too  strict  adherence  to  it  might  lead  them 
too  far  a field. 


Inspection  of  Training  College. 

I have  already  stated  that  the  Vaudois  do  not  like 
Inspectors  ; this  principle  is  found  to  guide  them  in 
the  Training  Colleges  also.  There  is  no  external  in- 
spection of  them,  but  they  are  well  looked  after  all 
the  same.  The  Director  of  the  Young  Men’s  College 
inspects  the  work  of  diflierent  masters  at  least  once  a 
year  ; he  visited  the  classes  about  15  times  last  year, 
as  I saw  by  a note-book  he  showed  me  ; besides  these 
visits  he  sees  how  the  work  is  being  done  from  the 
tri-monthly  written  examinations,  which  he  controls, 
and  which,  carefully  discussed,  are  also  a check 
on  the  master’s  work.  Lastly,  one  student  of 
each  class  is  told  oft'  to  write  down  in  class  the 
heads  of  the  different  parts  of  each  subject  taught 
during  each  lesson ; and  M.  Guex  showed  lue  the  head 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  last  two  or  three  lessons 
in  I’sychology  to  the  third  class.  What  is  done  in 
this  way  in  the  Young  Men’s  College  is  also  done  both 
by  the  Director  and  the  Mistress  of  Studies  in  the 
Young  Women’s  College,  so  these  colleges  may  be  said 
to  be  fairly  well  inspected,  although  not  so  inde- 
pendently as  in  France. 

Promotion  of  Students. 

The  students  of  tlie  Training  College  are  })romoted 
from  one  class  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  year,  noi 
as  the  result  of  an  examination,  but  on  the  vote  of 
the  teaching  stafl',  as  to  the  manner  the  pupil  worked, 
the  way  he  wrote  his  exercises,  the  attention  he 
paid  in  class,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  he  answered 
at  the  monthly  written  examination.  This  system  has 
been  found  to  be  productive  of  a much  more  regular 
and  continuous  style  of  work  than  the  yearly 
examination,  while  it  tends  to  engender  in  the 
student’s  mind  that  in  teaching  it  is  noc  so  much 
knowledge  as  education  which  is  to  bo  aimed  at. 
Last  year  all  the  pupils  of  the  young  women’s  college 
were  promoted  ; in  the  young  men’s  32  out  of  36  were 
promoted  from  II,  Class  to  I.  Class,  28  out  of  30 
from  III.  to  II.,  and  32  out  of  35  from  IT.  to  III. 
or  on  the  average  eight  per  cent,  failed  to  get  their 
class. 

Examination  for  Certificate. 

This  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  is  at  present  the  only  examination  the 
student  has  to  undergo  to  become  a teacher.  If  it  is 
passed  in  a satisfactoiy  manner,  the  student  becomes 
a teacher  forthwith,  but  if  it  is  not  passed  satisfac- 
torily the  student  is  allowed  to  teach,  with  thepro- 
viso  that  he  will  present  himself  again  for  examina- 
tion within  the  next  three  years.  Should  he  not 
succeed  in  passing  within  that  time,  his  name  is  erased 
from  the  list  of  teachers.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  of  thi.s  examination  for  1896  ; — 

• 1 Promoted 

Candidates.  Definitely.  Provisionally, 
lilen  32  16  11 

'Women  39  37  2 

Once  definitely  -admitted  as  teachers,  their  pay  is  regu- 
lated somewhat  after  the  French  system. ' They  have 
also,  as  in  France,  to  assist  at  conferences  of  teachers 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Director  or  the  Inspector. 


I. — Kindergarten. 

These  scliools  exist  a.s  State  institutions  in  Vami 
only  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  as  cliiUh'en 
are  not  obliged  to  go  to  school  till  they  are  seven 
yeai’.s  old,  attendance  at  them  is  optional,  As  their 
utility  is  now  fully  admitted,  and  as  it  is  intendeil 
to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  kindergarten  throH«li. 
out  the  Cantou,  there  has  been  opened  in  the  Young 
Women’s  Training  College  a special  course  of  cue 
year’s  duration  to  prepare  teachers  for  these  schools  • 
and  there  is  also  a fully  organized  kindergarten  at- 
tached to  the  College  as  Practising  school.  The  head 
mistress  of  this  school  has  been  brought  from  Geneva 
to  introduce  the  system  of  that  city  into  Vaud.  The 
students  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  kindergarten, 
but  they  receive,  besides,  instruction  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : — 

1.  Needlework  and  the  pedagogy  of  woman's  work. 

2.  Rules  for  kindergarten,  theoretical  and  prac- 

tical. 

3.  Psychology  of  childhood  and  the  elements  of 

pedagogy. 

4.  French. 

5.  Simple  notions  of  human  anatomy  and  physio- 

logy. 

6.  Elements  of  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing. 

7.  Artistic  dmwing, 

8.  Singing. 

II.  III. — Advanced  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Il'ork. 

There  has  been  in  Switzerland  for  the  past  twelve 
years  La  SoeiiU  suisse  pour  I’extension  de 
Venseignement  manuel  scolaire  (Society  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Manual  Training).  This  Society  organizes 
vacation  courses  for  the  teaching  of  manual  work; 
the  Swiss  Confederation  votes  a biomiial  sum  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  these  courses.  They  are  held  in 
a different  Canton  every  time  ; the  one  for  1894  was 
at  Lausanne,  for  1896  in  Geneva,  and  the  one  for 
1898  will  be  held  in  Zugauo  in  the  Canton  of 
Tessino.  The  teachers  of  Switzerland  are  invited  to 
attend  these  lessons,  and  their  expenses  are  paid  out 
of  she  funds  of  the  Society.  There  is  an  elementary 
covirse  lasting  eight  hours  a day  for  a week,  and  an 
advanced  one  which  lasts  the  same  number  of  hours 
for  three  weeks.  In  1896  as  many  as  117  teacheis 
followed  the  elementary  course,  the  programme  of 
which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  three  years  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Geneva ; and  as  many  as  164 
followed  tlie  advanced  course,  which  consisted  of  wood 
and  iron  work,  chip-work  and  modelling,  together 
with  a special  section  given  for  the  first  time  to  the 
making  of  objects  in  cork,  glass,  and  metal  useful  for 
giving  object  lessons,  and  lessons  on  physics  in  primary 
schools.  This  last  was  considered  by  many  a most 
useful  innovation,  and  one  destined  to  make  manual 
training  most  popular'  with  the  teiicher. 

As  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  manual 
work  is  taken  up  in  Switzerland  I think  it  well  to  give 
here  the  following  resolutions,  duly  proposed  and 
carried  at  a general  meeting  of  teacher's,  held  in  Berne 
in  1895 

I.  The  teaching  of  manual  work  ought  to  begin 
in  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school,  and 
ought  to  be  given  regularly  during  the  whole 
scliool  year. 

11.  It  is  the  master  of  the  class  who  ought  to 
teach  this  branch  to  his  pupils  and  not  a 
special  master — were  the  latter  even  a school- 
master. 

III.  A special  course  of  training  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  initiate 
themselves  into  the  making  and  tlie  employ- 
iiient  of  objects  which  belong  to  intuitive 
teaching. 
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These  subjects  have  not  3s  yet  been  made  obligatory 
in  Vaud,  but  as  there  has  been,  since  1887,  an  inten- 
tion of  introducing  them  into  the  primary  schools, 
they  have  been  taught  in  the  Training  College  for  the 
past  ten  years  by  a 8]>ecial  professor,  who  is  un 
^.primary  teacher  Much  progress  has,  however,  not 
vet  been  made  with  them,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
Koomroodation  for  working  at  them,  and  even  at 
present  the  woodwork  is  backward  for  want  of  asuitable 
workshop.  Tlie  educational  authorities  are  fully  alive 
to  tlie  importiincc  of  the  work,  but  the  Municipality 
is  slow  to  incur  expense  for  purposes,  the  necessity 
of  which  they  do  not  understand.  Teachers  already 


trained  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  this  work  at  . appexdix.  H. 
the  vacation  classes  already  mentioned.  — 

Much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  these  sub- 
jects  since  the  visit  of  La  Society  Suisse  to  Lausanne  * , 

than  was  foriueily  the  case,  and  juster  views  obtain 
as  to  their  role  in  school  life,  for  we  find  the 
following  statement  in  the  College  re]>ortfor  1894  : — 

Man\ial  training,  ns  understood  in  this  College, 
forms  a part  of  general  education ; it  is  uot  an 
apprenticeship  to  one  or  more  trades ; it  does  not 
aim  at  practical  or  immediate  utility,  but  at  the 
development  of  individual  aptitudes.” 

E.  J.  Hughes-Lowling. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING  REPORT. 

DiAilY  of  Mr.  Hughes-Dowling’s  work  in  France  and  the  French-Speaking  Cantons  of  bowling’s 
Switzerland. 


Higher  Primary  Schools. 

To  enable  the  reader  the  more  easily  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  different  schools  of  this  kind  visited 
by  me,  I here  give  a list  of  the  classes  of  Higher 
I'rimary  Schools  of  France,  and  add  a few  words  to 
sliow  their  distinction.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it 
is  well  to  remark  that  all  these  schools  are  distinctly 
primanj  in  their  nature  and  constitution,  although 
some  of  them  are  advanced  in  their  studies  and 
pursuits.  The  pupils  that  frequent  them  have,  in  the 
great  majority  of  oases,  passed  tlirough  the  Elementaiy 
Primary  Schools,  are  the  children  of  artizans  and 
small  shopkeepers,  &c.,  and  are  between  twelve  and 
a half  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

List  op  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

I.  Higher  Primary'  Schools  (properly'  so  called). 

II.  Technical  Higher  Primary  School. 

HI.  Schools  of  Practical  Industry  and  Agricul- 
ture 

IV,  Three  National  Technical  Schools. 

These  schools  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
ia  France  by  the  division  of  the  school  time  and  by 
the  Ministre  under  whom  they  are  placed. 

I.  The  Higher  Primary  Schools,  properly  so 
called,  are  but  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
Elementary  School,  and  differ  little  from  the 
superior  course  of  the  latter  in  the  first  year. 
Afterwards  these  schools  are  divided  into 
different  sections  and  the  work  becomes  more 
or  less  specialized  according  to  the  future  calling 
of  the  pupil. 

In  all  the  sections  of  these  schools  the  number 
of  hours  a week  given  to  the  different  subjects 
of  study  is  thirty,  and  for  each  of  the  sections 
found  in  them  the  following  table  gives  for  the 
second  year  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours  a 
week  given  to  each  of  them. 


The  subjects  and  hours  for  the  year  are  the 
same  for  the  four  sections  as  those  for  the  second 
year  in  general  section  ; in  the  third  year  there 
is  a little  more  speciabzation  than  in  the  second. 

This  table  shows  how  much  these  schools 
differ  froiu  one  another,  according  as  the  local 
circumstance  demands  distinct  courses ; it  is 
quite  rare  to  find  more  than  two  sections  at 
work  in  any  one  school. 

The  Higher  Primary  School,  Grenoble,  is  an 
example  of  this  kind  with  a general  and  com- 
mercial section,  while  the  one  at  Visille  is 
interesting  as  being  a school  of  this  kind  having 
an  agricultural  section.  These  schools  are  all 
under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

II.  The  (technical)  Higher  Primary  School 
diff'er  little  from  the  industrial  section  of  the 
foregoing ; they  are  under  the  condominum  of 
the  Ministers  of  Public  Insti-uction  and  of  Com- 
merce. There  is  a tendency  to  do  away  with 
this  class  of  school  and  to  merge  it  either  in 
section  I.  or  II. 

III.  The  Schools  of  Practical  Industry  and 
Agriculture  have  been  formed  out  of  pre-existing 
Technical  Schools  within  the  past  few  years  and 
have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  tue 
Minister  of  Commerce.  The  pupils  pass  almost 
the  whole  day  at  the  school,  half  the  time  in  the 
workshop  the  other  half  being  taken  up  in 
literature  and  science  classes  and  in  study.  The 
number  of  hours  a week  the  pupils  are  engaged 
being  as  many'  as  fifty-seven.  As  can  be  easily 
infeixed  from  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
workshoii,  they  are  in  reality  apprenticeship 
schools,  and  send  out  pupils  ready  to  perform  a 
man’s  work.  There  are  about  twenty  of  these 
schools  in  France.  Vaucanson  School,  Grenoble, 
is  a good  type  of  these  schools. 


Higher  Primary  Schools  (Proper). 
General  Division  oj  Time,  Second  Year. 


IV.  The  Ecoles  Rationales  professionelles 
resemble  the  practical  schools,  but  the  work 
done  in  them  is  more  fully  developed  and  of 
greater  variety.  Voiron  is  the  type  of  these 
schools  visited  by  me. 

The  Department  of  Iseee. 

Before  giving  the  diary  of  my  visit  to  this  part  of 
France,  selected  for  me  by  the  Branch  Director  of 
Primary  Education,  as  being  typical  of  a Southern. 
Department,  active  about  educational  mattei-s,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a few  statistics  to  show  the  state  of 
primary  od'ucation  in  it.  The  latest  figures  available 
are  for  the  year  1895.  ' ^ 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


AppBKBrx  B.  The  area  of  Tsere  is  3,200  square  miles,  or  one- 
— ; tenth  the  size  of  Ireland,  and  its  population  is  680,000 ; 

Mr.  Hughes-  it  is  divided  into  563  conmunea,  and  in  them  we  find — 
l/owlings 

6 Higher  Primary  Schools, 

II  Elementary  Primary  Schools  with  a 
complementary  course. 

1,553  Elementary  Primary  Schools. 

232  Infant  Schools  and  Glasses. 


There  are  642  libraries  attached  to  Pr  imary  SoliooU 
containing  82,712  volumes  with  76,000  loans  Theiu 
are  forty-three  libraries  for  teachers  coiitaiiiincr 
22,125  volumes,  but  the  number  of  loans  is  .so  small 
that  it  is  not  given,  and  the  academy  inspector  has  to 
complain  of  the  lack  ofinterest  in  educational  matters 
displayed  by  the  teachers.  5ew  books  are  added  to 
these  libraries  every  year  at  the  expense  of  the  Lepart- 
meut. 


Of  the  six  Higher  Schools  four  are  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls,  and  of  the  eleven  schools  with 
complementary  standard  six  are  lor  boys  and  five  are 
for  gills.  In  those  seventeen  schools  there  are  794 
pujiils  who  are  doing  work  higher  than  that  done  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  Of  the  1.563  Elementary  Primary 
Schools,  502  for  boys,  492  for  girls,  and  247 
mixed,  are  public;  and  90  for  boys,  219  for 
girls,  and  3 mixed,  are  private.  All  the  public 
boys’  schools  are  under  lay  teachers,  while  116  of  the 
girls’  and  4 of  tlie  mixed  schools  are  under  religious 
orders.  Of  the  private  schools  all  are  under  religious 
orders  except  2 boys’,  11  girls’,  and  2 mixed  schools. 

2’eachers. 

To  teach  the  1,560  schools  2,814  mastei's  or 
mistresses  are  employed.  Of  these  961  are  lay 
masters,  833  lay  mistresses,  and  264  masters  and 
759  mistresses  are  in  religious  orders.  The  latterare 
as  a rule  found  in  private  schools  ; yei.  we  find  224 
lady  members  of  religious  orders  teaching  in  public 
schools. 

Of  the  629  head  masters  of  public  schools — 

1 is  a Doctor  of  Science. 

1 is  a Bachelor  of  Arte. 

7 have  the  Diploma  of  Professor. 

60  have  the  Higher  Brevec. 

666  have  the  Lower  Brevet. 

250  have  tlie  Certificate  of  Capacity, 

Of  the  619  head  mistresses  in  public  schools — 

2 have  the  Diploma  of  Professor. 

91  have  the  Higher  Brevet. 

500  have  the  L ower  Brevet. 

18  have  only  a permission  to  teach. 

170  have  the  Certificate  of  Capacity. 


Scholastic  Population  According  to  Age. 


Pupils. 

I 

1 Girls. 

Total. 

Lender  6 years  of  age,  . 

4,377 

4,870 

9,247 

Between  6 and  13  years 
of  age. 

33,489 

33,095 

66,584 

Over  13  years  of  age. 

6,134 

1 

4,604 

10,738 

According  to  kind  of  School. 

Public,  . 

3.5,857  ' 

^3,584 

59,441 

Private, 

8,143  j 

18,985 

' 27,138 

The  number  of  boys  learning  manual  work  is  about 
500. 

Besides  providing  schools  for  young  persons  great 
efforts  are  made  to  educate  adults,  and  to  enlighten 
them  by  pojmlar  meetings,  conference  and  public 
lectures. 

The  following  figures  refer  to  the  winter  of  1895  : — 

1.  For  Men,  132  Lectures,  &c., — 2,637  Auditors. 

2,  For  Women,  22  ,,  ,,  386  „ 

Totel,  154  „ „ 3,023  „ 


Oct.  30^7i,. — Visit  to  Young  Women’s  Training 
College,  Grenoble. 

This  college  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  well  suited  for  its  present 
purpose.  It  consists  of  the  training  college  proper, 
an  iiiiant  and  a primaiy  school  as  practising  school.s. 
I was  kiiiilly  received  first  by  the  lady  bursar  and 
afterwards  b}'  the  lady  director ; both  of  whom  gave  me 
much  information  concerning  the  working  of  tlu- 
college,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  joint  report.  I 
saw  the  second  and  third  years’  pupils  at  lesson  on 
cutting  out  and  making  up.  The  article  in  hand  was 
a loose  fitting  morning  jacket.  Some  of  them  were 
engaged  mending  their  own  clothes,  wliich  is 
obligatory  in  this  college.  There  is  only  one  lay  figure 
in  the  college.  I found  the  first  year’s  pupils  at  a 
lesson  in  geometrical  drawing.  It  consisted  of  draw- 
ing the  letter.s  of  the  alphabet  after  a sketch  on  the 
blackboard;  those  who  had  finished  were  adding  a 
scroll  and  their  initial  after  designs  of  their  own, 
The  work  in  both  the  clas.ses  was  well  done.  The 
prolessor  of  drawing  is  a lady,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
professors  in  Young  Women’s  Training  Colleges, 
except  occasionally,  of  psychology  and  jjedagogy,  for 
which  a male  professor  is  engaged.  The  lady  director 
of  G-renoble,  as  usuallj-^  hapiiens,  teaches  tliese 
subjects  herself.  I next  visited  the  coolcery  class  and 
found  onl}'  two  young  cooks  employed,  preparing  the 
materials  for  eight  of  their  eompanious  and  them- 
selves. They  were  in  a small  room  fitted  up  like  an 
artisan’s  kitclien,  and  were  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions and  directions  of  the  professor  of  cookery  who  is 
also  the  lady-lmrsar.  The  dinner  consisted  of  pot- 
au-feu,  omelet,  and  ]>runes;  as  it  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  7 could  not  judge  of  tlie  result, 
but  I returned  afterwards  and  tasted  each  of  the  dishes 
and  I found  them  well  cooked,  particularly  the  omelet. 

This  lesson  is  given  to  two  pupils  in  turn,  six  times 
a week,  and  as  there  are  sixty-three  pupils  in  the 
school,  each  pujiii’s  turn  comes  round  in  about  five 
weeks  time,  and  thus  .she  gets  eight  lessons  a year  or 
in  her  coui'se  of  three  years  twenty-four.  TLis 
method  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results,  as 
the  pupils  get  inclisudual  instruction  and  do  eveiy- 
thing  themselves. 

I was  next  shown  the  ironing  room.  It  is  nlso 
small,  capable  of  accommodating  six  students.  The 
pupils’  liueii  is  washed  for  them,  but  they  iron  it  for 
themselves  in  batches  of  six.  I was  sliown  the  physics 
hall,  in  which  there  is  a fine  collection  of  instruments ; 
in  another  room  I saw  a collection  of  objects  for 
teaching  natural  hi.story.  I was  also  sliown  out  of 
the  window  of  this  room  the  public  boi:anical  garden 
which  adjoins  the  college,  and  where  the  .students  have 
a good  opportunity  of  studying  jiractical  botany.  I 
was  next  conducted  through  the  dormitories,  and 
explained  the  lessons  the  piqiils  get  in  practical  house- 
wifery and  house-cleaning.  They  have  to  spend  about 
an  hour  every  day  at  work  of  this  kind.  Everv  thing 
I saw  very  neat  and  tidily  settled  up.  Great  attention 
is  given  to  hygiene,  and  one  thing  I may  mention  as 
worthy  of  imitation — the  girls  leave  their  outside 
dresses  and  jackets  hanging  in  a freely  ventilated  room 
during  the  night.  I saw  the  pupils  of  the  third  year 
going  through  a lesson  in  gymnastics ; it  was  being 
given  by  one  of  their  companions  as  a training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  it  later  on  to  her  pupils.  It  consisted 
of  rhythmical  iiiovemeute  calculated  to  give  freedom  of 
motion  and  grace  of  movement  to  the  students. 
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From  the  Training  College  I passed  into  the 
Primary  Practising  School.  There  were  about  thirty- 
five  j'upils  present ; this  school  consists  of  a pre- 
paratory, a primary,  and  a middle  course,  and  is  thus 
a typical  school  of  the  department.  Besides  the  head- 
mistress two  pupils  from  tlie  Training  College  were 
present — one  of  the  second  yeaPs  class  and  one 
of  the  third  year’s.  The  latter  was  giving  a lesson  on 
drawing  and  geometrical  figures  to  the  whole  school, 
while  the  mistress  and  the  second  year's  pu]hl  were 
hel])ing  the  little  ones  to  execute  the  drawing — a 
simple  rectangle  divided  into  triangles  and  a parallelo- 
gram by  cross  lines  symmetrically  drawn.  Tiiis 
finished,  there  was  a division  of  the  school ; the  pupils 
of  the  middle  course  were  given  over  to  the  advanced 
student  for  a lesson  in  reading,  the  mistress  and  the 
other  pupil  took  the  ivst  of  the  children  into 
another  class-room  for  a lesson  on  history,  which  I 
was  told  consists  of  anecdotes,  &c.  I now  paid  a 
visit  to  the  infant  school  and  found  two  assistant 
teachers  and  two  students.  The  most  advanced  class 
consisting  of  about  twenty  children,  were  at  a 
picture  lesson  out  of  a book  with  nothing  but 
pictures  in  it.  It  was  being  given  by  the  third  year’s 
pupil,  and  consisted  in  asking  the  children  to  tell 
what  each  person  and  thing  in  the  picture  represented, 
and  then  asking  them  to  explain  what  the  whole 
picture  represented.  It  was  most  instructive  and 
was  rvell  given,  the  children  taking  much  interest  in 
it;  such  lessons  might  with  profit  be  given  more 
frequentlv  than  they  are  in  Ireland.  Before  leaving 
the  Primary  School  I was  shown  the  c'lhier  da 
roulement  (circulating  copy-book),  and  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  life  of  the  school  was  explained  to  me. 

.A’eu.  ls£. — Visit  to  d/.  CUre,  Inspector  of  Primary 
Schools,  Grenoble. 

I ctvlled  on  51.  Clere  by  appointment ; he  received 
me  most  kindly  and  gave  me  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  schools,  iVc.,  of  Grenoble,  most  of  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  general  Report.  He  also  gave 
me  his  report  of  last  year  about  these  schools,  and 
from  it  1 take  the  following  as  being  calculated  to 
show  the  efforts  being  made  in  France  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  have  left  school. 

There  are  special  evening  classes  for  apprentices 
(boys)  from  6.30  to  8 j).m.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  follow  mainly  the  programme 
of  the  middle  course  of  the  Primary  School.  The 
number  on  the  roll  for  1895  was  155,  and  the  average 
attendance  95.  There  is  another  class  for  the  girls, 
but  it  takes  place  from  11  to  12.15  in  the  day  time. 
The  numbers  for  it  were  25  on  roll  and  IS  in  average 
attendance.  He  gave  me  a typical  time  table  of  the 
Primary  Schools  of  the  district.  I hand  in  a copy, 
noting,  however,  that  there  are  always  two  reading 
lessons  in  the  day,  one  a reading  lesson  pioper  and  the 
other  a lesson  in  explanation. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  also  given  during 
the  winter  months  what  are  called  revision  courses, 
by  means  of  magic  lantern  ^•iews.  They  are  given  to 
the  boys  by  two  of  tlie  mastiu’S,  and  to  the  girls  by  a 
mistress.  There  were  eigiit  seances  for  history,  eight 
for  ceogi-apliy ; two  i'or  natural  history  for  advanced 
pupils ; eiglit  of  history  for  the  middle  course  ; and 
five  of  history  of  the  elementary  course.  The  pupils 
take  great  interest  in  them. 

A.s  a completion  of  the  gymnastic  course,  the 
children  get  a bath  once  a week  in  summer,  and  it 
has  been  found  as  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cleanliness  as  of  health. 


of  Primary  Schools,  and  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  appendix  I 
He  received  me  kindly,  and  jiatiently  explained  the  - — • 

working  of  the  college  to  me.  The  second  year’s 
pupils  were  at  woodwork,  and  the  third  year’sat  iron- 
work,  in  a large  workshop  well  lighted  and  suited  for 
the  purpose.  These  two  classes  are  always  taken 
together  for  manual  training  to  economise  time.  Ihe 
work  and  instruction  was  quite  the  same  as  I saw  in 
the  Young  Men’sTraining  College  in  Paris,  except  that 
turnery  was  done  here.  The  students  were  all  quite 
busy,  and  had  that  animated  and  pleased  expression 
I invariably  saw  everywhei-e  I found  the  pupils 
engaged  in  manual  work.  Pupils  and  masters,  I was 
told,  like  this  work,  as  it  is  an  agreeable  change  from 
ordinary  school  work.  I was  shown  the  modelling  and 
the  cardboard  work.  The  heail-ma.ster  told  me  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  to  introduce  hand-and- 
eve  training  into  the  provincial  school  arose  from  the 
neglect  to  teach  these  elementary  subjects  to  the 
teachers  in  training.  I was  shown  the  physics  hall,  in 
which  there  is  a fair  collection  of  instruments,  some- 
what old,  however,  and  apparently  not  in  too  good 
repair.  The  pupils  do  not  make  any  experiments 
tliemselves.  I saw  the  chemistry  hall  next,  and  found 
a much  more  reel  state  of  things  here,  as  attached  to  it 
is  a large  hall,  in  which  the  pupils  perfoi-m  chemical 
experiments.  Tliis.  I was  informed,  was  usually  the 
case  ill  France.  There  is  a fine  room  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  with  the  usual  furnixure  of  such  rooms. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  school  garden  of  about 
three  acres,  and  an  experimental  plot  of  about  the 
eighth  of  an  acre.  The  latter  had  stalks  at  one  end, 
representing  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  manures 
after  the  manner  of  51.  Leblanc.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  quite  successful,  and  the  director  told  me 
the  pupils  take  great  interest  in  them.  In  this  plot, 
also,  were  a number  of  vines,  on  which  grafting 
experiments  had  been  performed.  This  is  a branch 
of  agriculture  to  which  great  attention  is  naturally 
iriven  in  Fiance  ; the  pupils  of  the  third  year  present 
themselves  for  examination  in  grafting  before  leaving 
the  college.  Last  year  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
students  were  successful,  and  obtained  the  certificate 
of  duly  qualified  grafters. 

As  already  stated  in  the  general  rejiort,  great 
efi'orts  are  being  made  at  present  to  extend  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools,  and 
renewed  attention  is  being  given  to  it  in  training 
colleges.  It  is  taught  in  the  latter,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  to  the  pupils  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  is  re- 
quested to  consult  with  the  departmental  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  so  tlial  the  teaching  of  the  former  may 
be  directed  to  tho  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry 
which  underlie  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

As  it  is  an  important  subject,  I annex  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Second  year.  1 liour  a week. 

Agricidture;  Rearing  of  Cattle  and  Rural  Economy. 

1.  Vegetable  |jroductioi).  Study  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  means  of  modifying  its  chemical  composi- 
tion and  its  physical  properties  (manures,  irrigations, 
drainage,  tilling),  special  cultivations  (cereals,  vege- 
table and  industrial  plants),  rotation  of  crops. 

2.  Rearing  of  cattle.  Milking.  Different  kinds 
of  hor.ses,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs. 

3.  Rural  economy.  Constitution  of  landed  pro- 
perty. Method  of  working  it,  and  capital  required. 

Notions  of  agricultural  book-keeping. 


Hov.  'Ina. — Visit  to  the  Young  Men’s  Training 
College,  Grenoble. 


Tliird  year.  1 hour  a week. 


This  college  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a-half 
outside  the  city,  in  a thinly-populated  place.  It  is  an 
old  building,  not  well  s\iited  tor  its  present  purpose. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  director  is  an  ex-inspector 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gardening. 

1.  General  notion  of  cultivation.  Situation,  pre- 
paration, and  planting. 
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APPENDIX  B.  2.  Si>eciiil  cultiviition  of  trees  ; — viuo,  apple,  peacli, 
ill  apricot,  cherry,  prune,  pear,  rose. 

Mr.  Hughes-  3.  Grafting. 

Dowling's  4.  ‘Vegetable  gardening. 

N.B. — The  professor  is  to  pay  special  attention  to 
thekindsaiul  varieties  of  vegetables,  ifcc.,in  which  the 
neighboiiriiood  is  interested,  and  lie  will  endeavour 
to  give  his  pupils  such  a knowledge  of  the  principle.s 
that  underlie  the  art  as  will  enable  tiiem  to  teach 
well ; to  give  good  advice  to  the  cultivators,  and  to 
combat  routine  and  prejudice. 

As  it  was  a free  day  in  |iriinary  schools,  I was  un.able 
to  see  the  working  of  the  praotisingschool,  but  I visited 
it,  neveitheless.  T found  it  furnished,  as  is  ahvavs  the 
casein  France,  witiia  map  of  the  city — Grenoble,  wich 
a map  of  the  department — Tsere,  and  with  a map  of 
France.  There  was  also  a box  coufcaiiiiiig  a specimen  of 
the  piinei]:)al  weights  and  measures.  The  director 
complained  of  the  dilftculcy  of  getting  a good 
attendance  in  the  .school,  owing  to  the  sparse  population 
of  the  place,  the  avei-age  attendance  being  only 
forty.  I remarked  rhat  there  was  no  manual  work 
in  the  school,  and  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  time  tor  it,  and  that  the  whole  question  of  manual 
framing  had  still  to  be  settled  for  France.  He 
is.  however,  a strong  advocate  of  this  training,  as 
much  from  an  educational  as  from  a practical  and 
a social  point  of  view.  He  believes  that  a knowledge 
of  the  use  ofcar))enter’s  tools  would  often  keep  young 
men  out  of  public-houses,  as  it  would  aflord  them  an 
agreeable  way  of  passing  their  evenings.  Before 
leaving  the  college  he  explained  to  me  the  method 
of  training  the  students  to  teach  both  in  clio  seliool, 
and  at  the  ]iedagogic<il  meetings.  He  alscj  informed 
me  abi>ut  the  lectures,  <tc.,  for  "the  entertainment  of 
country  people,  all  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
report. 

Aov.  ird. — Visit  to  the  Jlii/hei'  Primary  Schools, 
Rue  St.  Michael,  Grenoble. 

Before  mentioning  what  1 saw  in  this  school,  I 
tliink  it  well  to  point  out  an  important  change  which 
has  talcen  place  in  the  organization  of  the  primary 
schools  of  this  city,  Formerly  every  elementary 
primaiy  school  worked  out  its  own  full  existence, 
having  beside  the  two  lower  standards  or  courses  a 
higher  standard,  and  sometiu)os  a complementary  one. 
There  was  then  no  iion-tochnioal  higher  school  in  the 
city.  Now,  all  this  is  changed;  there  is  at  present 
no  higher  standard  in  any  of  its  elementary  primary 
schools  ; all  the  pupils  of  the  latter  who  obtain  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies  or  who  are  thirteen  years 
of  age  betake  themselves  to  the  higher  primary  school. 
The  statistics  of  the  change  is  here  given.  Formi-rly 
eiuht  scliols  with  higher  oou)se  and  no  higher  scliool. 
Now  no  scliool  with  higher  course  but  one  higher 
school  with  about  230  pupils.  The  same  change  has 
occurred  in  girls’  schools. 

From  inquiries  made  in  Grenoble  and  elsewhere,  I 
learned  that  a similar  change  has  occurred  in  otlier 
towns,  so  that  there  is  a tendency  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  higher  primary  schools  throughout  the  provinces 
and  to  limit  tlie  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  to 
the  middle  course. 

By  this  new  organization  that  dissipation  of  energy 
which  took  place  some  years  ago  is  done  away  with, 
and  the  pupils  of  tJie  higher  standards  have  oppor- 
tunities in  studying,  Now  that  they  are  all  together, 
they  learn  more  thoroughly  many  subjects,  but 
especially  physics  and  chemistry  which  require  some 
expensive  instruments. 

This  plan  of  division  of  labour,  although  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks,  is  nevertheless  likely  to  spread. 
One  effect  of  the  change  has  been  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  wood  and  iron-work  being  taught  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  for  as  manual  work  is  not  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  certificate  of  elementary  studies,  and 
as  teacher  and  pupil  alike  are  anxious  that  this  cer- 


tificate should  be  obtained  they  naturally  do  not 
devote  imidi  time  to  a subject  which  they  consider  as 
oi'iiiuiiental  rather  than  useJiil. 

Paper  folding  and  cardboard  work  seem  never  to 
have  been  rightly  understood  in  the  provinces  by 
either  ins]iector  or  teacher,  and  consequently  were 
never  very  seriously  taken  up,  noi'  is  there  any  sign  of 
a change  at  jiresciit. 

To  give  a correct  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  woi'k  done  in  the  ymarul  section  of  a Tligber 
Primary  School,  I hcie  append  a table  giving  sub- 
jects taught  and  number  of  hours  a week  devoted  to 
each  of  them. 


Table  of  Studies  fou  General  Section. 


SUEJECTS. 

1 Hours  a Week. 

1st  Tear. 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year. 

Moral  lu.itvuotion, 

French.  ■ ...  . 

History  nnd  Civic  Instructions, 
Motieru  Languages, 

Accounts  ami  lioo’k-keepiug,  . 
Physics  and  Chemistry, 

I'olitioiil  Economy  and  Common  Law. 

: • : 

singin“‘'''*’  : ; : ; 

Total. 

1 

S 

1 

1 

„■ 

I 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

30 

SO 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  table  the  time  given  to 
manual  workis  only  four  hours  a week,  and  consequently 
these  schools  cannot  be  considered  in  any  narrow 
sense  of  the  word  as  being  schools  of  apprentices!ii|) 
to  a special  trade. 

The  Higher  Primary  School  of  Grenoble  already 
mentioned  is  quite  a new  building  not  yet  ouc  of  the 
workmen’s  hands.  There  is  a separate  room  for 
physics,  for  chemi.stry,  and  for  wood  and  ironwork, 
but  none  of  them  is  as  yet  fitted  up  with  instruments, 
(fee.  The  pupils  go  for  manual  work  to  the  workshop 
of  elementary  school  in  Cours  St.  Andrfe. 

As  there  was  a class  being  hold  in  this  school  I went 
there  and  found  the  pupils  busily  engaged  at  wood 
and  ironwork.  I found  the  work  that  was  being 
executed  somewhat  different  from  that  done  in  Paris, 
more  technical  and  not  so  truly  educational,  but  still 
interesting.  The  pupils  who  always,  as  far  as  possible, 
work  collectively  were  about  to  begin  a mortise,  and,  to 
give  me  an  idea  of  the  way  the  work  is  carried  out, 
the  class  teacher  blew  a whistle  and  told  the  pupil.s 
that  the  skilled  workman  would  show  them  how  to 
work  a mortise.  Tlie  latter  then  showed  in  a practical 

manner  with  sufficient  explanation  for  those  who  had 

as  was  the  case  with  these  pupils — already  learned  how 
to  do  it,  the  way  to  hold  the  chisel,  ic.  The  teacher 
having  observed  a pupil  who  was  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  called  him  forward  and  asked  him  to  begin 
the  operation  at  another  end.  This  he  did,  but  onlv 
to  go  wrong  by  holding  the  chisel  in  such  a way  as  to 
eat  into  the  wood  outside  the  mortise.  The  master  now 
(quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Salommi’s  advice)  took  the  chisel 
and  showed  the  boy  what  would  happen  if  he  continued 
to  work  in  tliat  way,  and  then  pointed  out  to  the 
class  a sketch  of  the  directions  of  the  two  cuts 
necessary  to  jierform  this  operation  successfully.  He 
now  let  the  workman  continue  his  teaching  and  liere 
I left  him,  and  the  class.  I next  saw  the  iron-work 
and  well  executed  I found  it.  There  is  no  semi- 
cylindrical  wire  nor  no  sheet  iron  used  as  in  Paris. 
The  pupils  begin  with  the  iron  plate  on  which  they 
soon  learn  to  use  tlie  carver.  Two  of  the  pupils  were 
turning  a jiiece  of  round  iron  into  an  artisticallv 
shaped  supjiort  for  iron  rails  ; a.s  it  would  be  diflieulL 
for  one  boy  to  work  the  lathe  and  attend  to  the  turning, 
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tliey  divided  the  v.-ork  betwe«’n  them,  each  changing 
after  a week.  I took  two  specimens  of  the  turnery 
work,  which  1 hand  in. 

Ttie  pupils  of  the  first  year  take  wood  and  iron 
alternately  for  a month  at  a tirae,  after  that  their 
future  career  deterraine.s  whetlier  they  shall  continue 
to  work  at  the  two  or  at  one  ; the  latter  is  usually  the 

^The  materials  required  for  the  wood  and  iron- 
work  in  schools  in  France  is  fumislnid  hy  the  com- 
mune in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Any  useful 
objects  made  are  given  away  to  needy  persons. 

T now  returned  to  the  Higher  School,  and  saw  the 
specimens  of  modelling,  &c.,  done  by  the  pupils,  and 
also  some  drawing. 

I heai-d  the  head  master  give  a lesson  m French. 
First  the  pupils  had  part  of  one  of  La  Fontaine’s 
fables  to  be  learned  by  heart ; this  was  poorly  known 
on  account  of  the  holidays;  next,  the  pupils  were 
asked  to  analyse  the  construction  of  the  fable  to  say 
what  was  tlie  main  idea-  of  the  author  in  writing  the 
fable  and  other  such  questions.  They  did  not  appear 
quite  able  for  this  -work.  Then  they  were  told  to 
learn  another  fable  for  the  next  clay,  and  as  a prepara- 
tion for  this  the  master  read  the  fable  himself,  asked 
questions  about  difficult  words  and  phrases,  and 
generally  elicited  the  meaning  of  it  from  tlie  boys. 
How  often  does  an  Irish  teacher  thiuk  it  necessary  to 
do  as  much  even  for  younger  i>upils  1 

J may  say  I was  greatly  struck  by  the  advantages 
the  boys  derived  from  being  placed  together  under 
such  an  able  teacher,  who  could  devote  all  his  time 
to  them  instead  of  being  spread  over  five  or  six 
different  schools,  where  the  master  could  not  possibly 
do  half  as  much  for  them  in  the  way  of  educating 
them. 

Visit  to  the  Girls’  Primary  School,  Cours  St.  Andre'. 

The  middle  course  were  knitting  a stocking— while 
one  of  their  companions  was  reading  an  interesting 
story  for  them.  The  teaching  is  collective,  and  the 
pupils  are  shown  how  to  knit  strips  of  about  twenty, 
stitches  before  being  put  to  do  stockings.  There  is 
much  more  attention  given  to  knitting  in  the 
provinces  than  in  Paris.  Ts  not  the  same  true  of 
Ireland  1 The  children  may  bring  thread  from  home, 
in  which  case  the  stockings  of  course  belong  to  the 
child;  but  if  school  thread  is  knitted thestockiiigs are 
=>iven  away  to  poor  cliildreii,  at  tlie  discretion  of  the 
head  mistress.  I was  shown  specimens  of  needle- 
work from  each  of  the  four  classes,  and  very  good 
I found  them.  I hand  in  some  specimens  given  me 
by  the  head  mistress. 

Visit  to  the  Infant  School,  Cours  St.  Andri. 

I next  visited  the  infant  school,  where  there  were 
about  100  children  under  the  care  of  tliree  mistresses 
in  tliree  different  rooms.  In  the  cloakroom,  which 
is  ki-n-e,  is  a trough,  into  which  water  was  flowing 
from  eight  pipes.  In  this  the  children  who  had  just 
come  in  from  play  were  washing  their  hands  in  turn, 
while  the  mistress  was  drying  them.  In  the  second 
room  the  children  were  learning  to  count  by  means 
of  bricks  resembling  Richter’s  anchor  bricks.  In  this 
room,  before  leaving,  I saw  four  or  five  simply  con- 
structed cols  in  M-liicb  the  children  are  put  when  they 
fall  asleep,  which  often  happens  in  summer. 

Ill  the  highest  class  the  children  were  at  a reading 
lesson  on  the  colours.  These  were  represented  m 
parallel  coloured  bmds  at  the  side  of  the  reading 
book.  The  mistress  first  re;ul  the  lesson,  then  three 
or  four  read  it  after  her  till  it  was  repeated  twice. 
The  mistress  now  read  the  first  sentence,  which  was 
“ the  poppy  is  red."  The  children  were  asked  did  they 
ever  see  a poppy,  many  said  yes,  but  to  make  sure 
the  mistress  showed  them  a paper  one;  she  then 
asked  them  to  point  out  something  else  tliat  was  red, 
and  immeduitely  the  children  looked  around  so  find 
something  red.  This  they  soon  discovered  m the 


colour  of  a pinafore,  <fcc.  When  a child  read  that  Appendix  li. 

the  grass  is  green,  they  were  asked  as  before  to  name  — 

something  green,  and  tlien  to  show  something  green.  Mr.  Hughes- 

Tliis  was  more  difficult ; at  last  it  was  discovered 

that  Jeannette  had  a green  dress,  and  the  mistress 

immediately  lifted  Jeannette  up  on  the  de.sk  so  that 

all  the  children  could  see  the  green  dress.  And  so 

on  to  the  end.  I have  rarely  seen  a lesson  given  with 

more  ]irofit  to  children  than  this ; they  were  kept  fully 

alive  during  it,  and  were  made  to  find  out  the  things 

for  themselves. 

Before  leaving  I saw  all  the  little  objects  in  plat- 
ting, weaving,  ifcc.,  which  were  made  by  the  children 
The  mistress  told  me  they  were  not  as  good  as  usual, 
as  last  year’s  class  was  very  dull  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been,  for  a year  before  they  came  to 
her,  under  the  care  of  an  untraiixed  primai-y  teaclier, 
and  that  she  taught  them  nothing.  She  remarked 
that  none  but  trained  teachers  should  ever  be  put 
over  a children’s  class. 

I returned  now  to  the  girls’  school  for  the  specimens 
of  needlework  I spoke  about,  and  I remarked  that, 
although  after  four  o’clock,  the  children  liad  not  gone 
home.  The  mistress  then  informed  me  chat  what  is 
called  class  de  garde  was  carried  out  in  all  the  schools 
of  G-renoble.  At  four  o’clock  the  children  are 
allowed  out  to  play  for  half  an  hour,  they  then  learn 
their  lessons,  &o.,  in  their  respective  class-rooms  till 
six  o’clock,  when  they  go  home.  This  custom  exists 
in  most  industrial  towns,  as  it  enables  the  mothers 
to  work  in  factories,  &c.  Of  course  it  is  rendered 
feasible  by  the  fact  that  the  children  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

As  this  is  duty  outside  the  official  work  of  the 
teachers  they  are  remunerated  for  it  by  the  Slunici- 
pality ; the  masters  get  £12  and  the  mistresses  £8  a 
year  extra  for  it. 

Hov.  4th  — Visit  to  the  Boys'  Primary  School  Vau- 
causon. 

This  school  is  attached  to  the  practical  school, 
and  I thought  tliat'  here,  at  least,  I would  find 
some  hand-ancl-eye  training,  but  liere,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  manual  work.  I saw  tlie  pupils  of  the 
second  part  of  the  middle  course  at  a drawing 
lesson.  It  was  the  copying  of  a conventional  flower 
from  a pattern  drawn  on  the  board  by  the  master  who 
pointed  out  to  the  pupils  how  to  set  about  drawing 
the  different  lines,  die.  It  was  neatly  executed.  I 
heard  the  first  part  of  the  middle  course  singing  a 
couple  of  song.s,  they  sang  one  of  them  with  a good 
deal  of  life  and  go  j it  appealed  to  national  sentiments 
and  had  for  refrain  La  France,  la  belle  France.  There 
is  no  manual  training  and  no  higher  course  in  this 
school  now,  although  both  formerly  existed. 

Nov.  4th. — Visit  to  the  Vaucauson  School  of  Prac- 
tical Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

I was  kindly  received  by  M.  Perrin,  the  director, 
who  gave  me  valuable  information  about  the  nature 
aud  working  of  this  school  and  who  gave  me  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  tvorking  of  it. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1836  and  has  .since  under- 
gone four  distinct  changes  and  improvements.  The 
last  took  place  in  the  year  1 896,  when  it  was  changed 
from  a technical  school  into  a school  of  practical  com- 
merce, industry,  and  agriculture,  and  placed  solely 
under  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  not  as  beiore 
under  two  Minister.s.  To  enter  this  school  the  pupils 
must  produce  the  certificate  of  primary  studies.  The 
length  of  the  full  course  is  four  years  ; the  course  is 
the  same  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  first  year,  but 
afterwardsit  dividesinto  (1),  anindnstrial ; (2),  acom- 
mercial ; (3),  an  agricultural  section.  The  present;  aim 
of  the  school  is  to  give  to  young  men  a theoretical 
and  practical  instruction,  which  will  be  useful  to  tliem 
in  after-life.  It  also  prepares  young  men  for  entrance 
to  the  higher  technical  schools  such  as  the  Ecoles 
d’Arts  et  Metiers  of  Aix  aud  for  the  civil  service. 
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ppENBii  . ipjjg  teaching  is  both  theoretical  and  practical  and  as  fitting,  forging,  using  machine  tools,  construction 
both  are  on  the  lines  of  the  higher  primary  scliool  but  of  electrical  instrument  (a  speciality  of  this  College) 
Dowling’s^*  practical  parts  are  much  moie  fully  developed.  In  carpentry  and  joinery  of  all  sorts.  Turning  in  wood 

Diary.  the  agricultural  section,  the  pupils  learn  practical  and  iron  is  also  practised,  ns  is  wood-carving  by  tlie 

agriculture  in  an  experimental  plot  and  in  a ^'egetable  most  promising  pupils.  How  difficult  it  is  to  properly 
and  fruit  garden  attached  to  the  school.  During  the  train  the  hand  and  eye  was  shown  by  a well-executed 
suniiuer  the  pupils,  whose  theoretical  instruction  is  piece  of  carving,  but  of  quite  different  shape  from  the 
sufficiently  advanced,  pi'actise  land  surveying,  levelling  original.  A pupil  of  the  third  year,  but  a be<nnn>T 
and  topographical  drawing.  at  sculpture,  was  engaged  at  it ; he  seemed  siuprised 

This  school  receives  boarders,  day  boarders  and  day  when  I sho'\>  cd  him  the  mistake  he  had  made, 
pupils ; the  latter  learn  their  lessons  at  the  schuoT  .Much  of  the  training  of  this  school  diffi'vs  from 
and  so  follow  the  life  of  the  boarders.  that  of  higher  jiiimary  schools,  as  machine  tools  are 

The  boarders  pay  £24,  and  the  day  boarders  £12  lavgcdy  used  in  this  one.  I was  surprised  at  the  time 
a year.  Thedaypupila  are  admitted  free  since  1881.  many  of  the  pupils,  who  would  have  little  to  do  with 

There  are  also  a certain  number  of  free  places  main-  wood  oi'  iron  work  in  after  life,  gave  to  such  work, 

tained  in  the  school,  some  by  the  State  and  some  by  tlie  The  technical  education  of  the  third  year  is  coni- 

Department.  These  are  obtained  by  passing  a com-  pleted  b}'  numerous  visits  to  the  most  remarkable 

petitive  examination,  and  thus  it  is  possible  for  a smart  manufactories  and  farms  of  the  neighbourhood.  These 
boy  to  receive  a really  useful  education  with  little  are  made  under  the  stipervision  of  the  ])rofessors,  and 
expen.se  to  his  parents.  There  are  at  present  in  the  the  expenses  attached  to  thejn  are  borne  by  the  State, 
school  about  170  boarders — 10  day  boarders  and  155  It  is  the  same  with  the  much  greater  expense  which 
day  boys.  They  are  all  between  the  ages  of  12J  and  results  from  the  caravanes  scolaire  (scholastic  exour- 

17  years  of  age;  they  come  from  Isfere,  and  the  sions)  of  three  to  five  days’  duration,  wliich  wisely 

neighbouring  departments,  and  belong  to  tlie  lower  take  the  place  of  school  prizes.  These  caravanes  are 
middle  classes.  In  Ireland  they  would  be  studying  organised  at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation,  and  the 
for  the  Intermediate,  or  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  most  meritorious  pupils  of  each  of  the  divisions  take 
National  Schools,  both  of  which,  for  many,  lead  Jio  part  in  them.  I.  may  remark  that  these  excursions 

where ; in  France  they  are  being  prepared  for  tlie  are  connected  with  all  classes  of  schools  in  Grenoble, 

duties  of  after-life.  and  that  jiupils,  teachers,  and  parents  alike  are  quite 

As  an  indication  of  what  many  of  the  students  pleased  with  and  interested  in  them, 
become  I here  annex  a list,  showing  the  examination 

passed  bytlem  in  the  year  1895-96  5,,,  _ p-;,;,  School,  /or 

No.  of  Students.  Examination.  Girls,  Grenoble. 


27  Certificate  of  Higher  Studies. 

17  Lower  Brevet. 

21  Maitre-Greffeur  (Headgrafter). 

6 Ecole  d’Arts  et  Metiers. 

4 Training  College. 

3 Second  Class  Apothecary. 

The  rest  of  the  pupils  go  directly  into  difi'erent 
kinds  of  business  without  passing  an  examination. 

I saw  part  of  ilie  third  year’s  pupils  at  modelling 
in  a large  room  filled  %vith  specimens  of  every  kind  ; 
some  of  them  were  very  artistic,  and  had,  I was 
informed,  been  executed  in  the  school.  A skilled 
artisan  had  charge  of  this  class.  1 next  visited  the 
chemistry  lecture-room  and  manipulation  hall.  The 
latter  is  most  conveniently  fitted  up  with  hoUes 
(tunnels)  for  carrying  away  the  noxious  fumes. 
There  are  six  of  them  in  the  hall,  and  each  of  them 
accommodates  four  pupils.  Organic  as  well  as  in- 
organic chemistry  is  taught.  There  is  a good  collec- 
tion of  physical  instruments,  but  the  pupils  make  no 
experiments,  nor  do  they  make  any  experiments  in 
chemistry  till  the  fourth  year. 

There  is  a very  interestingly  arranged  room  for 
artistic  drawing  ; several  pupils  can  work  at  the  same 
subject  at  same  time  without  in  any  way  interferin'^ 
with  each  other. 

I think  it  not  amiss  to  give  here  an  extiact  from 
the  regulations  for  this  subject : — 

“ Artistic  drawing  is  obligatory.  The  pupils  ou<rht 
to  be  fully  aware  of  its  utility.  Whatever  may  be 
the  career  they  are  destined  for,  they  ought  to  con- 
sider drawing  as  a means  of  educating  with  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  and  consequently  as  bein"  absolutely 
necessary  f»r  them.  It  develops  in  them  an  assthetic 
taste,  and  even  if  they  have  not  to  practice  it  latej-  on 
as  artists  they  will,  nevertheless,  he  able  to  make 
useful  appheatious  of  it,  whether  in  modelling  or 
manual  work,  or  finally  iu  the  calling  for  which 
they  are  preiiaring,  All  ought  then  to  work  at  it 
with  aidouL-,  and  especially  with  the  application  and 
assiduity  whidi  is  demanded  of  then)  for  all  their 
studies.” 

I visited  the  workshops,  which  are  very  fine  and  in 
which  I found  about  forty  pupils.  They  were 
engaged  at  all  kinds  of  wmrk  in  wood  and  iron,  such 


This  school  has  been  transformed  from  an  elemen- 
tary into  a high  primary  school  within  the  past  few 
years.  It  contains  at  present  about  230  pupils,  from 
12|-  to  17  years  of  age ; they  are  divideii  into  four 
course.s  or  seven  classes,  viz. — two  classes  for  each 
year,  except  the  last,  in  which  case  they  form  only 
one  class.  The  lady  directress  kindly  gave  me  much 
information  about  the  working  of  the  school,  and  the 
future  destination  of  the  pupils,  d-c. ; she  informed 
me  that  there  are  230  pupils  in  it,  and  that  last  year 
of  the  pupils  in  the  two  highest  classes — 

9 obtained  the  Higher  Bi-evet. 

27  „ the  Elementary  Brevet. 

7 ,,  the  Certificate  of  High  Studies. 

6 „ free  Hurses  in  the  School. 

10  passed  the  Entrance  Examination  to  the 
Training  College. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Higher  Brevet  is 
usually  obtained  b}'  pupils  of  a training  college  only, 
we  have  a fair  estimate  of  the  style  of  work  done  in 
this  establishment,  It  holds  a deservedly  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  authorities. 

As  there  was  no  manual  work  being  done  at  the 
time  I examined  some  specimens  of  needlework,  and 
found  them  very  neatly  executed  indeed ; tliere  was 
one  specimen  of  an  invisible  darn  on  very  fine  linen 
which  is  finer  thiin  anything  I have  as  yet  seen.  I 
procured  a few  specimens  of  the  average  work  done, 
which  I hand  in  herewith.  Besides  needlework,  iron- 
ing, cooking,  and  theoretical  domestic  economy  is 
taught  in  this  scliool.  Lessons  in  the  piactice  of 
cookery  are  given  twice  a week  to  the  pupils  of  the 
second  and  third  year  for  three  hours  at  a time.  Three 
pupils  of  the  second  year  go  first  to  the  kitchen  and 
prepare  for  cooking  the  parts  of  the  dinner  which  ai-o 
easiest  to  prepare ; tlien  three  jiupils  of  l;lie  third  year 
goaiulprepareforcookingwhatremainsafterthe  juniors, 
together  with  some  more  difficult  things.  The  reason 
given  for  this  arrangement  by  the  lad}'  dii-ectur  was 
that  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  part  of 
cooking  for  an  artisan’s  wife  consists  in  so  using  bits 
and  scraps  as  to  make  a palatable  and  wholesome 
dish.  The  prepared  dishes  are  put  oii  the  fire  and 
attended  to  by  the  different  sets  of  pupils  according 
to  the  time  necessary  to  have  them  all  ready  about 
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the  same  time.  The  cooked  food  is  given  away  to  the 
needy  children  of  the  Primary  School  attached  to  this 
school.  I visited  the  kitchen  and  found  it  supplied  with 
the  utensils  usually  found  in  a workman’s  house,  and 
with  a convenient  stove.  I next  visited  the  ironing 
room,  which  is  a long  passage  fitted  up  with  a table 
capable  of  accommodating  about  thirty  pupils ; the 
irons  are  heated  on  gas  stoves.  The  pupils  bring  the 
linen  already  washed'  from  home,  and  iron  it  in  the 
school.  I saw  the  first  yeai-’s  class  at  a sewing 
lesson  given  by  the  teacher  of  the  class.  The  pupils 
were  engaged  reversing  the  difficult  stitches  already 
learned  in  the  Elementary  School ; thev  sew  them 
one  after  the  other  on  a strip  of  calico  about  a foot 
long  and  five  inches  wide.  I next  visited  the  second 
year's  class,  which  was  cutting  out  a baby’s  jacket 
from  a pattern  obtained  from  a geometrical  design. 
All  the  measures  and  tracing  are  written  down  in  a 
copy-book  and  preserved.  The  piipils,  being  allowed 
to  use  what  material  they  wish,  were  engaged  making 
up  the  little  article  in  flannel  and  different  sorts  of 
calicoes,  &c.  A special  mistress  was  engaged  giving 
this  lesson.  I heard  a lesson  on  the  extraction  of 
square  root  in  arithmetic  given  to  third  year’s  class. 
It  was  excellent.  The  pupils  were  called  to  the 
board  one  after  the  other  and  the  reason  of  each  step 
was  asked,  and  when  not  known,  elicited  by  the  help 
of  algebraic  symbols.  How  I wish  arithmetic  and 
algebra  were  as  well  and  as  rationally  taught  even  in 
boys’  schools  in  Ireland  ! Before  leaving  the  head 
mistress  kindly  gave  me  an  authorised  copy  of  her 
time  table,  which  I enclose  herewith. 

Fisil  to  Mixe.d  School,  Cours  de  Vizille. 

This  is  a new  school,  originally  built  with  two 
class-rooms  and  for  two  teachers.  At  present  there 
is  only  one  teacher,  as  there  are  not  enough  pupils 
for  two,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a small  room, 
without  aiiv  S])aee  for  draft  circles  or  for  moving 
freely  about,  filled  with  children  from  seven  to 
thirteen  years  of  age.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
work  was  not  being  Ciirried  on  very  efficiently,  and  I 
asked  the  mistress  why  she  did  not  employ  some  of 
the  more  advanced  girls  as  monitors  to  help  her.  She 
told  me  she  did  so  last  year — she  was  only  about  a 
year  in  the  school — and  that  the  parents  objected, 
saying  they  sent  their  children  to  school  to  learn  and 
not  to  teach.  I may  say  that,  although  not  a great 
bver  of  the  monitorial  system,  I was  quite  convinced 
by  what  I saw,  that  in  small  schools  like  this  with 
one  teacher,  it  is  much  better  to  employ  the  pupils  as 
monitors  than  to  have  the  children  sitting  in  desks 
practically  unoccupied.  There  were,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  France  when  a mistress  is  over  a mixed 
school,  very  few  boys  present.  It  has  been  found 
that  a mistress  quickly  converts  a mixed  school  into 
a girls’  school,  f saw  some  sewing,  which,  consider- 
ing the  difficultie.s,  was  good ; but,  of  course,  there 
was  no  agriculture,  nor,  what  is  still  stranger,  there 
was  no  garden  attached  to  the  school. 


each  of  these  leaves  is  written  a botanical  descrip-  awendix  b, 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  to  it  is  added  whether  it  is  — ^ 

beneficial,  poisonous,  Jsc.  He  also  showed  me  a small  Hughes- 
practical  botany  which  he  gets  the  older  pupils  to  use 
whenever  they  gather  a plant  the  name  of  which  they 
do  not  know.  He  has  also  a nice  collection  of  butter- 
flies and  insects  of  many  kinds  fixed  up  on  pins 
arranged  in  rows.  In  the  school  garden  he  showed 
me  a specimen  of  a young  pear  tree  he  grafted  two 
years  ago,  and  which  bore,  he  told  me,  seven  pears 
last  summer.  When  he  is  going  to  perform  any 
operatiou  like  this  he  tells  the  pupils  about  it  when 
giving  them  their  lesson  on  agriculture,  and  he  brings 
them  out  afterwards  to  see  how  he  does  it.  We  next 
visited  the  champs  d! experiences,  which  is  at  a short 
distance  from  the  school.  It  is  rectangular,  and 
measures  thirty  paces  by  twenty,  or  less  than  half  a 
rood.  The  Commune  pays  15*.  a year  for  it,  or  more 
than  £6  an  acre. 

In  this  there  are  many  rows  of  vine  trees. 

The  master  informed  me  that  there  were  twelve 
different  kinds,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  making 
experiments  on  them  to  find  out  which  sort  was  the 
best  for  the  climate  and  soil  of  Pont  de  Claix.  He 
also  told  me  of  the  expense  attached  to  the  growth  of 
vine  in  France  of  late  years,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
plant  American  stocks,  and  to  graft  on  French  slips 
to  them,  as  this  was  the  only  way  as  yet  discovered 
of  withstanding  the  ravages  of  the  phyloxera.  He 
told  me  he  gets  the  pupils  to  make  grafts  sur  table  or 
oa  dead  wood,  but  that  they  are  generally  too  young 
to  do  them  on  the  living  stem.  In  one  part  of  the 
garden  there  were  stalks  indicating  that  he  had  been 
making  M.  Leblanc’s  experiments,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  carried  them  out  for  the  past  five  years. 

There  were  some  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  on  this 
plot,  on  which  he  was  showing  the  effect  of  moulding. 

I found  this  school,  I need  not  say,  most  instructive, 
as  showing  what  might  be  done  in  a rural  school  by 
a teacher  well  instructed  in  agriculture,  and  knowing 
how  to  teach  ir.  The  master  informed  me  that 
without  experiments  little  good  could  be  done  towards 
impressing  the  principles  of  agriculture  on  the  child’s 
mind. 

Visit  to  the  Girls’  Elementary  School,  with  Comple- 
mentary Course,  Tizille. 

In  this  school  there  is  no  laundry  nor  cooking ; but 
there  is  drawing,  needlework,  and  cutting-out.  I saw 
some  of  tlie  specimens  of  the  needlework,  and  some  of 
the  drawing-books,  both  were  well  done.  I examined 
the  complementary  course  in  geography,  and  found 
that  they  were  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  position 
and  towns  of  England,  but  [reland  was  to  many  of 
them  almost  a terra  incognita.  The  Map  of  Europe 
in  the  school  was  old  and  inaccurate  j the  line  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool  was  at  an  angle  of  at  least 
twenty-five  degrees  below  the  horizon  ! The  head- 
mistress of  this  school  was  evidently  quite  devoted  to. 
her  work. 


to  Mixed  School,  Pont  de  Claix. 

What  a contrast ! This  school  is  under  the  care  of 
a master  and  his  daughter.  There  are  about  fifty 
pupils  in  average  attendance,  which  usually  does  not 
warrant  two  teachers,  but  when  the  master  can  avail 
himself  of  the  seiwices  of  his  wife  or  daughter  the 
authorities  are  not  so  strict  in  attending  to  the 
average  attendance.  This  master  takes  much  interest 
in  teaching  agriculture,  and  has  induced  the  Commune 
to  give  a champs  inexperiences  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  showed  me  a copy  of  the  new  agricultural 
programme,  interleaved  with  note-paper,  every  sheet 
of  which  was  nearly  full  of  annotations  of  his  own.  He 
next  showed  me  a large  quarto  scrap-book  containing 
at  least  a hundred  pages,  on  each  of  which  is  a 
specimen  leaf  of  a plant  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
flowers,  &c. ; the  name  attached  to  it  is  the  ordinary 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  district.  On 


Visit  to  the  Boys'  Higher  School,  Vizille. 

This  is  a higher  school  with  an  agricultural  section’ 
and  has  about  eighty  pupils.  I visited  the  chemical 
manipulation  hall,  in  which  there  are  three  or  four 
hottes,  and  I was  told  by  the  head-master  that  the 
pupils  learn  organic  as  well  as  iuorganic  chemistry 
after  tlie  first  year.  The  second  and  third  years’ 
pupils  were  assembled  together  for  a lesson  on  physics, 
at  which  I attended.  The  master  was  expounding 
the  properties  of  a prism.  He  used  a nicely-mounted 
prism  to  show  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  I remarked 
that  the  pupils  of  the  third  year  who  had  learned  this 
the  year  before,  had  the  note-books  which  they  used 
last  year  This,  I may  say,  is  a characteristic  of 
Frenchscnool  life ; their  note-books  are  really  executed 
with  the  idea  that  they  ouglit  to  be  preserved  ; our 
note-books  are  generally  used  for  rough  notes,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  nearly  always  tom  up  when 

2H 
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fiEisbed.  Another  characteristic  of  Fiench  school  life 
is  the  few  printed  books  used  by  the  pupils  j-  the 
master  explains  more  than  with  us, 'and  asks  t..e  pupils 
to  remember  and  learn  by  heart  only  the  salient  points 
of  what  he  has  told  them  ; these  are  always  copied 
out  neatly  in  note-books,  and  carefully  preserved.  I 
next  visited  the  schoo^ga.vdensi.iidchamps  d'experience, 
which  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  both  situated 
together.  In  the  latter  I found  signs  of  M.  Leblanc’s 
experiments  which,  the  master  told  me,  had  been 
generally  successful.  I also  found  many  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  on  which  the  pupils  practise 
grafting,  .tc.  Much  attention  is  given  to  this  part 
of  horticulture  in  this  school,  as  fruit-growing  is  of 
importance  in  the  district.  There  were  were  also 
several  beds  containing  different  plants  of  the  same 
species,  &c. ; the  pupils  made  a special  study  of  them, 
and  learned  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
The  professor  ofagrieulturein.  aHigherPrimary  School 
besides  professing  the  Higher  Brevet'  andthe  Cei-tijicat 
d’aptitude  peda<;offique,  must  professtlie  certificat  d' ap- 
titude d,  V enseignement  agi-ioule.  This  is  obtained  bv 
passing  an  examination  consisting  of  a written,  air 
oral,  and  a practical  part,  and  all  turn  on  a know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  and  of  both  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  In  important  schools  of  this  kind 
a special  professoi-,  having  a diploma  from  an  agricul- 
tural college,  is  engaged. 

The  programme  of  theoretical  ■ agriculture  and'  hor- 
ticulture in  a Higher  Primary  School  is  as  fellows  : — 

Agriculture. 

First  Year. — Soil-^ — Sub-soil — Modifications  in  view 
of  cultivation,  instruments  of  tillage,  different  opera- 
tions of  cultivation, 

Study  of  plants  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
Natural  agents  of  vegetation. 

Domestic  Animals. — Useful  and  injurious  insects. 

Garden  Instruments. — Principal  operationsof  horti- 
culture. 

Second  and  Third  Tear.— Soil  and  water,  drainage 
and  irrigations. 

Ofieration  and  instruments  of  large  cultivation. 

Cultivation  peculiar  to  tlie  district. 

Natural  and  artificial  .meadows. — Vine  growth. 

Large  and  small  cattle,  poultry-yard,  rearing  of 
bees. 

Gardening. — Vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  works 
and  products. 

Notions  of  the  growing  of  trees. 

Agricultural  economy. 

Agricultural  book-keeping. 

Practical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

First  Year. — The  pupils  are  employed  as  helps  in 
the  works  of  the  other  years. 

Secondand  Third  Year. — Spring  and  Summer  Work. 
— Pnncipal  operations  of  gardening,  deinqnstrative 
cultivation,  grafting,  comparative  experiments  in 
cultivations;  plants  of  different  varieties  with  the 
same  manure,  same  plants  with  different  manure 
experimental  squares  and  plots.  Cultivations  peculiar 
to  tlie  region. 

Winter  Work. — Preparation  of  products  used  in 
agriculture ; lime  in  its  different  forms,  salts  of  copper, 
&c. ; mixing  lime  and  suljihur  with  seed  corn,  ; 
expeiimental  study  of  the  elements  of  a piece  of  earth,'’ 
of  vegetable  mould,  of  a cinder,  and  of  the  principal 
manures  (these  experiments  will  be  simply  qualito- 
tive.) 

Propoi-tion  of  limestone  in  a specimen  of  soil,  of 
alcohol  in  a sample  of  wine. 

I give  this  programme  because  it  is  prescribed  for 
pupils  from  twelve  and  a-half  to  fifteen  and  a-half  years 
of  age  in  Primary  Schools,  and  to  enable  those  in- 
terested in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  compare  iti 
with  the  Irish  programme. 


•Nov.  G; — Visit  to  the  Ecole  Rationale  ProfessionelU, 
7oiron{Ish-e). 

As  I have  already  mentioned,  this  is  one  of  the 
three  great  National  schools  of  France  ; it  was  built 
about  a dozen  years  ago  by  the  Government  and  cost 
£80,000.  The  town  of  Voiron  gave  £I0,C00  towards 
the  expenses  of  it.  It  is  nicely  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  covers  with  all  its  diffeient 
building  more  than  9 acres.  It  con.sLsts  of  an  Infant, 
a Primary,  and  a Technical  School. 

In  the  abscence  of  M.  Berthuin,  the  Director 
tiirough  illness,  I was  mo.st  kindly  received  by 
M.  Belot,  the  bursar,  and  M.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the 
professors  of  mathematics,  and  I take  this  opportunity 
of  returning  my  best  thanks  to  them,  espeeiailv  the 
foiTuer,  for  the  Trouble  and  patience  displayed  in 
conducting  me  over  the  entire  establisliment,  and 
patiently  explained  the  working  of  each  part  of  it 
to  me. 

The  Infant  School. 

“ Everything  in  connection  with  this  school  is  better 
than  elsewhere,”  said  M.  Hey,  the  academy  in- 
spector to  me,  when  advising  me  not  to  leave  Isere 
without  seeing  Voiron.  This  L found  to  be  true  of 
the  Infant  .school.  Part  of  the  advanced  class  was 
learning  to  count  when  I went  in ; the  methud 
employed  consisted  in  putting  down  a little  cross  ami 
putting  the  figure  1 under  it,  then  two  circles,  an  I 
putting  2 under  them,  then  tliree  little  squares, and  so 
on  up  to  ten,  thus  uniting  tlie  concrete  and  abstract 
in  a most  intelligent  way.  The  collection  of  Kindergar- 
ten objects  made  was  very  interesting,  and  besides'tlie 
platting,  folding,  weaving,  Ac.,  seen  in  Paris  and  else- 
where thei  e were  grattage  (scraping),  moulding,  straw- 
platting,  and  wire  work.  As  the  grattage  is  new,  I 
may  say  it  is  executed  by  taking  a sort  of  friable 
stone,  about  four  inches  square  am!  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  drawing  the  outlines  of  an  object  on  it,  and  then 
getting  the  cliihlren  to  scrape  away  the  stone,  not 
forming  the  object,  with  a suitable  instrument,  till  it 
is  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  they  thus  leave 
the  object  on  it  in  relief.  The  moulding  is  a much 
more  elementary  occupation,  and  not  so  useful  for 
developing  manual  dexterity;  it  gives  a good  traiiiinc, 
however,  in  beautiful  forms.  I procured  a specimen 
of  each  of  these  which  I have  given  over  to  Socretaiy 
of  the  Oommission. 

I take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  liere  that  it  woiihl 
be  wel  1 to  fm-m  a Scholastic  Museum  in  Dublin  which 
would  be  open  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
educational  woik  on  Saturdays  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Besides  containing  a specimen  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work  done  in  the  schools  of  Ireland 
it  might  have  specimens  of  the  diftereut  maps,  slate=, 
desks,  Ac.,  used  in  connection  with  National  Schools  as 
well  as  one  or  more  copies  of  every  book  used  generally 
in  Irish  schools.  Pupils  in  training  would  learn 
much  from  such  a museum,  and  would  on  their  retui'ii 
liome  be  able  to  S[>read  the  knowledge  acquired 
among  the  teachers  of  their  neigbomiiood. 

The  Primary  School. 

In  the  Primary  School  I found  for  the  first  time 
since  I quitted  Pai-is  manual  training  in  an  elementary 
school.  There  is,  however,  no  wood  or  ironwork 
mainly,  because  there  is  no  superior  course,  but  the 
folding  of  paper,  the  drawing  of  outline  sketches,  and 
all  that  appertains  to  manual  work  without  a 
workshop  is  very  well  carried  out  indeed.  The  head 
piaster  gave  me  a very  comjJete  set  of  paper  cui  tings 
in  geometrical  form  and  some  characteristic  specimens 
of  cardboard  work,  Ac.,  all  of  which  I have  given  to 
the  Secretary.  In  this  school  there  is  the  best 
collection  of  maps  I saw  in  any  school  in  France. 

■■  Among  others  are  the  following  : 

1.  Map  of  the- Department  of  Is^re. 

2.  Belief  Map  of  France. 
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3.  5Iap  of  France  with  an  intuitive  represent- 

ation of  the.popiilation  of  the  towns. 

4.  Map  of  the  Railways  of  France. 

5.  Map  of  Europe. 

6.  Map  of  the  World. 

The  map  of  tlie  locality  is  usually  drawn  on  the 
hiackboard  by  the  ma-ster. 

The  head-master  drew  my  attention  to  the  few 
raine.s  given  on  most  of  these,  and  said  that  the  old 
plan  of  over-crowding  maps  with  too  many  names 
(lefi’ated  its  aim,  for  under  the  circumstances  nothing 
is  rightly  seen  on  or  learned- from  tliom. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  describing  in  detail  the 
map  of  the  Department  of  Isere  which  I found  in 
altnost  every  school  I visited.  Tlifi  map  is  on  calico 
with  rollers  and  highly  glazed,  and  is  about  4 feet  by  3. 
It  is  worked  out  quite  on  the  intuitive  system,  At 
the  bottom  are  a number  of  objects  such  as  a steam 
engine,  a cow,  a vine  press,  ic.,  and  after  each 
of  theta  is  a word  or  two  signifying  what 
they  represent.  At  each  town  and  village  one  or 
more  of  the  objects  mentioned  above  is  printed,  and 
gives  an  ocular  indication  of  the  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  different  places.  Compare 
this  map  with  the  l^d  mies  supplied  to  National 
Schools. 

hlany  of  tlie  modern  ma]is  used  in  France  are 
double — an  outline  blank  map,  the  same  as  the  map  on 
tlie  front,  being  given  at  the  back  ; tlie  material  on 
which  it  is  printed  is  such  that  it  can  be  written  on 
with  chalk,  and  is  thus  most  useful. 

In  the  class-rooms  I remarked  a number  of  slanting 
lines  distinctly  drawn  on  the  desks,  at  an  angle  of  25 
degrees  from  the  per])endicular.  The  master  informed 
me  that  these  were  lines  used  to  show  the  pupils  how 
to  place  their  copy-books  when  writing.  He  said  that 
this  prevented  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  in  proof  of 
it  he  ordered  the  pupils  to  take  out  their  copy-book.s 
and  pens,  and  begin  writing.  The  result  was,  as  far 
as  I could  judge  without  getting  the  pupils  to  takeoff 
the  incoats  and  waistcoats,  obvious,  each  pupil  sitting 
without  the  spine  being  in  the  least  curved. 

The  Technical  School. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  agriculture, 
and  the  diff'erent  industries  of  the  South-east  and  the 
South  of  France  with  young  men,  industiious  aud  well 
instructed.  The  instruction  which  is  given  in  it  is 
eminently  practical.  Its  programmes,  very  complete 
and  as  far  removed  from  those  of  the  Higher  Primaiy 
Schools  as  from  those  of  apprentice  schools  are  particu- 
larly suited  for  young  men  of  the  labouring  classes 
wlio,  destined  from  an  early  age  for  factories  or 
farming,  want  at  school  not  a purely  theoretical 
knowl^ge,  but  that  precise  knowledge  which  can  be 
immediately  utilized. 

The  teaching  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
is  divided  into  courses  common  to  all  the  pupils  and 
special  courses  for  the  industrial  and  the  agiicultural 
section. 

The  general  education  comprises — (1)  French,  (2) 
history,  (3)  geogi-aphy,  (4)  English,  (5)  arithmetic, 
(6)  book-keeping,  (7)  geometry,  (8)  mensuration,  (9) 
algebra,  (10)  trigonometry,  (11)  physics,  ^12)  chemistry, 
(13)  natural  history,  (14  and  15)  geometrical  and 
artistic  drawing,  (16)  music  and  (17)  gymnastics. 

The  technical  part  of  the  programme  comprises  for 
the  industrial  section — (1)  Technology,  (2)  mechanics, 
(3)  descriptive  geometry,  (4)  scientific  and  industrial 
manipulations,  (5)  exercises  in  sketcliing  and  in 
technical  drawing  suited  for  each  speciality,  and 
(6)  numerous  manual  exercises.  Tliese  exercises,  for 
the  performance  of  which  the  school  is  beautifully 
equipped  with  a fine  assortment  of  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  comprise  metal  work — sucli  as  forge,  fitting, 
machine  instruments  ; woodwork,  such  as  .cabinet 
making,  ebony  work,  modelerie,  sculpture  j theoretical 
and  practical  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  &c. ; 


modelling  and  moulding;  also  the  managementof  steam  APPEimix  li. 
engines,  of  electrical  machines,  and  of  the  principal  — 
motors  employed  in  the  various  industries.  noWhn^’s**' 

The  agricultural  portion  of  the  programme  com- 
prises — (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  vine  culture,  (3)  care  of 
cattle,  (4)  rural  engineering,  and  (5)  numerous  prac- 
tical exercises.  These  exercises  are  included — (a) 

The  different  agricultural  works,  such  as  sewing, 
planting,  grafting,  pruning  ; (6)  expeidments  in 
cultivation  and  in  gardening,  such  as  experiments  on 
different  kinds  of  earth  use  of  manures;  (c)  the 
working  of  agricultural  machines  and  the  management 
of  hot-houses.  These  exercises  are  completed  by  the 
notions  on  the  rearing  of  bees,  and  by  wheelwright’s 
and  carpentry  work,  for  which  the  school  has  a special 
worksliop  connected  by  electricity  with  the  general 
workshops  of  the  institution.  There  are  both  intern 
and  extern  pupils  in  the  institution ; the  number  of 
the  former  is  limited  to  200,  and  there  is  every  year 
a competitive  examination  for  the  vacant  places. 

The  externs  are  free,  but  the  boarders  pay  £20  a 
year. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  allotted  to  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the 
institution  : — 


Subjects. 

Tear, 

Yb^.  , 

3rd  1 
1 Year.  | 

1 Special 

Technical  Training, 

14 

17* 

24i 

17 

Drawing,  .... 

C 

6 

6 

lOi 

Literary  Studies,  . 

9 

8 

7 

Mathematics,  .... 

6 1 

6 

5 

10 

Physical  and  Natural  Sciences, 

4 i 

4 

4 

- 

Different  Subjects,  . 

2 

n 

1 1 

i 

40 

44 

47 

45 

By  the  special  course  is  meant  the  course  followed 
by  those  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  different 
Scales  d'arts  et  metiers  and  the  icoles  nationales 
<T  agriculture. 

The  State,  the  Departments,  the  Communes,  and 
jirivate  persons  maintain  free  pupils  in  the  establish- 
ment. Tliese  jjlaces  are  given  by  a competitive 
examination. 

To  be  admitted  the  pupils  must  be  as  already 
stated,  twelve  years  old,  and  have  the  certificat 
d'dtudes.  On  leaving  the  school  the  authorities, 
through  accredited  agents  in  different  parts  of  the. 
country,  do  all  they  can  to  find  suitable  posts  for 
those  pupils  who  have  merited  such  attention  by 
their  conduct  and  their  application  to  work. 

M.  Belot  introduced  me  to  M.  Salles  maitre  des 
travaux  (director  of  the  works;,  and  the  latter  con- 
ducted me  over  this  part  of  the  institution,  and  ex- 
plained the  working  of  each  part  of  it.  The  works  are, 
as  befits  a national  undertaking,  really  fine  and 
splendidly  fitted  up.  In  the  ironwork  shop  there 
are  as  many  as  150  vices,  at  each  of  which  a pupil 
was  actively  engaged,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
artisan  master. 

In  the  forge  the  pupils  were  engaged  at  some  very 
heavy  work,  in  which,  however,  they  seemed  fairly 
interested.  The  wood  workshop  is  not  so  extensive, 
but  the  work  was  carried  on  in  quite  an  animated 
manner.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  the  pupils  go 
in  more  for  fitting  pieces  together  than  for  making 
finished  articles.  I took  some  specimens  of  “ fitting  ” 
with  me.  I have  handed  them  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

In  life  nothing  is  perfect,  and  here,  at  Voiron,  we 
find  the  weaving  workshop  deserted,  there  being  only 
about  twenty  pupils  learning  silk-weaving,  ikc.  I 
was  informed  by  M.  Salles  that  promotion  is  slow  in 
2 H 2 
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A.pvKxr'iT  B.  the  silk  trade,  and  that  few  students  care  to  take  to 
a trasie  which  offers  no  immediate  rewai'd  for  their 
Mr.  Hughes-  three  years’  apprenticeship.  Whatever  the  cause, 
Bowling's  the  looms  are  idle,  the  workshop  deserted,  and  the 
Diary.  whole  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the  building  one  of 

inactivity. 

The  entire  institution  is  lit  up  by  electricity,  gene- 
rate<l  by  the  steam  engine  that  works  the  different 
instruments  in  the  workshops,  the  whole  being 
managed  with  great  precision  and  attention  to  details. 
It  is  attended  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  ihe  third  year 
in  turn. 

From  these  workshops  I went  to  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  establishment.  Here  I found  a couple 
of  hot-houses,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds, 
tln-ee  expenmental  plots,  in  one  of  which  some 
of  M.  Leblanc’s  experiments  on  manures  had  been 
most  successfully  and  strikingly  carried  out  with 
renin  de  Zanzibar.  Besides  attending  to  the  experi- 
ments of  these  plots,  the  pujuls  till  the  whole  garden 
attached  to  the  school,  graft  and  prune  the  fruit  trees 
and  the  vine,  sow  plants,  &c. ; this  furnishe.s  them 
with  most  of  the  agricultural  work  of  summer.  In 
winter  they  pass  their  time  in  ibeir  own  workshops, 
learning  all  the  parts  of  carpentry  and  ironwork 
most  useful  for  a farmer.  These  worksho))s  are  small, 
but  are  the  most  interesting  I visited;  I take  much 
interest  in  agricultural  woidc,  and  I found  them 
quite  suited  to  the  wants  of  a practical  farmer.  Being 
somewhat  outside  the  special  object  of  my  mission,  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  details  about  them. 

I may  say,  however,  I saw  three  different  instruments 
for  ilifferent  sorts  of  spraying. 

I now  paid  a rapid  visit  to  the  class-rooms;  some 
attention  is  given  here  as  elsewhere  to  both  theoretical 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  little  practical  work  is 
<lone  although  there  is  a fine  hall  for  chemical  manipu- 
lations. M.  Belot  gave  me  many  notes,  &c.,  relating 
to  the  school. 

Before  leaving  the  school  I was  introduced  to 
M.  Berthuin,  who  had  just  returned,  and  regret  not 
to  have  had  more  time  to  spend  in  his  company,  as  I 
found  him  most  communicative  and  full  of  the  subject 
of  in  actical  teaching, 

One  thing  struck  me  very  forcibly  while  on  the 
Continent,  viz.,  the  anxiety  displayed  on  all  sides  not 
to  let  any  part  of  the  educational  machinery  get  into 
a rut,  but  to  strive  continually  after  something  newer 
and  better.  I found  that  many  of  the  heads  of  impor- 
tant institutions  and  organizers  of  systems  had  paid 
personal  visits  to  other  countries  to  see  what  was  being 
done  there.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  M.  Berthuin  told 
me  he  had  this  year  spent  the  month  of  September 
visiting  those  schools  in  Switzerland  in  which  he 
tlioiight  he  might  find  some  suggestion  useful  in  the 
management  of  his  own  school.  This  visit  was  made 
' at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  He  had  gone  on 
.a.  similar  one  to  Germany  four  years  ago. 

Visit  to  the  Girls’  Higher  and  Elementary  Primary 
School,  Voiron  (Isere). 

The  Higher  Primary  School  is  a boarding  as  well 
as  a day  school ; there  are  seventy-five  pupils  in  it,  of 
whom  twenty  are  boarilers.  The  latter  are  taught  a 
little  housewifery  in  the  shape  of  sweeping  out  the 
dormitory  and  seiting  up  their  own  beds,  <kc.  The 
whole  house  is  taught  ironing  in  batches  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  every  week.  There  is  no  cookery 
class  in  the  school.  I saw  the  second  years’  pupils  at 
embroidery.  They  had  made  the  designs  themselves 
by  the  repetition  of  an  artistic  drawing  on  a small 
scale  nicely  joined  together.  The  French  call  this  kind 
of  work  compositions.  I procured  some  specimens  of 
the  designs  they  were  working  from,  which  I hand  in. 
The  embroidery  was  worked  with  much  taste,  and  the 
girls  s?emed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  work.  A 
epec.al  mistress,  as  usual,  teaches  tliis  fine  needlework, 
■ cutting-out,  and  making  up.  The  Elementary  School 
is  in  the  same  building,  and  has  the  same  Directress ; 


the  number  of  pupils  is  seventy-four.  I saw  only  & 
few  specimens  of  sewing,  and  asked  some  questions  in 
geography  to  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class.  The 
former  were  good  but  the  latter  decidedly  weak.  The 
capital  of  Ireland  was  quite  too  difficult  for  them.  Of 
course  there  was  no  superior  course  in  this  school. 

Before  leaving  I obtained  a copy  of  a cahier  mensud 
partly  tilled.  1 hand  it  in  herewith,  and  I.  commend 
the  perusal  of  it,  especially  the  exercises  known  as 
redaction  (editing),  and  the  arithmetical  exej'cises,  to 
all  those  interested  in  primary  education. 

Oct.  1 8th  to  28th. — Visit  to  the  schools  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse  and  myself  visited  the  schools 
and  called  on  the  authorities  in  Paris  together  ; I 
therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  write  an  account  of 
what  happened  each  day,  as  he  has  given  a full  record 
of  our  experiences  in  his  diary  which  I have  read 
and  with  which  I entirely  agree.  I may  say,  how- 
ever, that  I collected  specimens  of  the  diff'erent  kinds 
of  wo)-k,  especially  that  in  iron,  executed  in  the 
various  schools  : this  collection,  with  some  things 
gathered  in  the  provinces,  gives  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  manual  work  of  the  Elementaryschools  of  Paris, 
especially  of  those  in  whicli  ironwork  is  carried  on, 

I have  arranged  these  objects  in  a regular  order,  and 
have  labelled  them,  and  have  handed  them  over  to  the 
Secretary.  I have  also  given  him  a complete  set  of 
the  copy  books  used  in  teaching  elementary  manual 
work  ; they  gave  a good  idea  of  the  method  and  aim 
of  the  hand  and  eye  training  practised  in  the  junior 
classes.  I may  add  that  besides  their  direct  educa- 
tional advantages,  these  exercises  assist  the  pupils 
greatly  in  learning  drawing,  mensuration,  and  geome- 
try. 

Canton  of  Geneva. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  a fair  idea  of  the 
activity  of  this  Canton  in  connection  with  Primary 


Education  in  the  year  1896  : — 

Population  of  the  Canton,  . . 110,000 

„ „ City,  . . 78,000 

Number  of  pupils  attending — 

Infant  Schools  in  City,  . . 1,600 

„ ,,  Canton,  , . 4,310 

Primary  Schools  in  City,  . . 3,800 

„ ,,  Canton,  . . 8,430 

Manual  instruction  in  boys’  schools,  3,000 

Complementary  Schools  in  City,  . 550 

,,  „ Canton,  810 

Secondary  rural  schools,  . . 270 

Ecole  professionelle,  . . . 350 

Ecole  menagfere  (Carouge),  . . 44 

Optional  night  classes,  . . 330 


Besides  the  foregoing,  105  free  lectures  were  given 
in  the  different  Communes  on  subjects  suitable  for 
country  audiences  by  ten  professors. 

The  classes  gardiennes  are  also  in  operation  in 
Geneva.  The  system  on  which  they  are  worked  ia 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Grenoble.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  however,  explains  the  working  of  them. 


poor  families  in  the  city. 

We  also  find  the  ca/nline  scolaire  in  active  operation 
in  four  of  the  schoo's,  and  in  one,  Neckar,  coffee  and 
bread  are  distributed  to  the  class  gardienne  from  six  to 
eight.  The  Canton  contributed  about  £75  towards 
the  expense  of  the  cantine.  In  the  school  in  Rue 
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Ueckar  douelm  scolaires  are  given  regularly  to  the 
T)iipils,  and  the  authorities,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  trial  intend  to  provide  bathing  accommodation 
in  every  new  school  for  the  future. 

ITov.  8tb. — Vinit  to  three  boys'  schools  in  the  city  oj 
(jKixevo-  . , 

I called  on  M.  Berard,  secretary  to  the  education 
department  of  Geneva.  He  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  gave  me  many  pamphlets  relating  to 
primary  education  and  also  a letter  of  introduction  to 
M.  L-  Gillieron,  organizer  and  inspector  of  manual 
work  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  This  gentleman,  to 
ectmoinise  my  time,  conducted  me  to  three  schools 
where  I saw  the  puyiils  engaged  at  manual  work.  In 
the  livst  I saw  the  sixth  class  at  woodwork;  they  were 
making  a wooden  tool  box  in  a large  well-lighted 
room  in  the  basement  story  of  the  school.  There  were 
about  40  pupils  present,  and  they  were  working  at 
benches  capable  of  accommodating  two  pupils  each. 
These  benches  had  two  wooden  vices  with  a double 
<u-ip,  one  at  the  end  and  the  other  at  the  side,  and 
were  thus  more  convenient  than  those  used  in  France. 
The  pupils  always  draw  an  outline  sketch  of  the  ob- 
ject they  are  about  to  make  ; they  take  down  the  di- 
mensions, &c.,  of  the  different  parts  on  a simple  scale, 
and  when  the  object  is  complex,  they  draw  plan  ele- 
vation, section,  &c.  of  it.  It  is  the  close  union  which 
here  exists  between  drawing  and  manual  work  which 
nvikes  the  latter  so  useful  as  an  educational  agent,  and 
which  enables  it  to  pay  its  footing  in  Elementary 
scliools. 

The  tools  and  materials  used  were  the  same  as  in 
Paris.  I next  went  to  a disused  school-house  in  a 
bye  street,  where  a class  from  another  school  was 
getting  a lesson  in  cartonage  ; this  place  is  used  for 
want  of  accommodation  in  their  own  building. 

The  boys  were  making  a porte-folio  without  back, 
and  fastened  by  means  of  black  tape.  They  first  cut 
the  cardboard  to  the  required  size,  then  they  cover 
tlie  corners  with  black  calico,  and  then  they  gum 
on  the  front  fancy  paper,  and  on  the  back  white 
paper  ; some  of  them  were  miking  holes  for  the  tape 
with  a chisel  and  mallet  when  we  entered,  and  some 
bad  finished— the  result  was  a useful  article.  I asked 
if  I might  have  a specimen,  and  I was  told  no,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  pupil,  and  that  he  wanted  to  show  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  I,  however,  procured  one 
from  the  master  of  the  class. 

I next  went  and  saw  the  fourth  class  in  the  school 
in  the  Rue  Griitli ; the  pupils  were  making  out  of  card- 
board a box  which  they  lined  with  coloured  paper. 
It  was  much  the  same  work  as  the  last  class  was 
engaged  at,  but  more  difficult.  The  two  classes  were 
most  animated  at  their  work,  and  seemed  to  like  it  very 
much.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  this 
cardboard  work  is  that  it  is  quite  educational  and 
well  suited  for  the  elementary  classes  of  _ schools 
where  there  is  one  master  for  each  class ; it  is  easily 
learned  bv  the  teacher,  and  costs  only  a little  to  in- 
troduce it.  . .rr 

As  the  cartonage  work  of  Geneva  is  different  from 
wliat  I saw  in  Paris,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a few 
details  about  it. 


The  following  are  the  tools,  &c.,  required 
Two  sheets  of  zinc  1 

A knife  to  cut  cardboard 
A knife  to  cut  paper  for  each  pupil. 

A set  square  j 

A graduated  ruler  J 

A compass  1 pupils. 

A pair  of  scissors  J 

Two  pots  of  glue  1 

Two  pots  of  paste  > for  a class. 

A punch  and  paste  brushes  ) 

The  price  of  the  tools  necessary  for  a class  of 
fifteen  pupils  is  about  £2.  A table  should  be  used 
if  possible,  but  a good  substitute  can  be  made  by 
resting  the  tops  of  tables  on  two  desks. 
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The  way  the  materials  are  supplied  to  the  schools  is  .appendix  ij. 
this  : — The  Canton  supplies  them,  and  M.  Gillieron  — ; 

has  a clerk  who  cuts  out  the  materials  required  by  Mr.  Huglies- 
each  school  to  the  desired  size,  and  then  forwards  them  ^ “ 

to  the  school.  Each  master  is  allowed  great  liberty 
in  the  choice  of  the  object  he  gets  his  pupils  to  con- 
struct ; for  it  has  been  found  that  by  this  means  the 
best  results,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  can 
be  obtained.  In  manual  training  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  duties  the  teacher  must  be  inter*-8ted, 
and  must  be  left  as  much  initiate  as  possible  if  it 
is  not  to  degenerate  into  the  “ whittling  of  sticks. 

Tlie  Canton  we  saw  supplies  all  the  materials  required 
for  manual  work,  but  the  manufactured  article  belongs 
to  the  chi'd. 

V'/sit  to  the  Girls'  school,  Rue  d'  Jtalie. — This  is  a fine 
new  building,  and  contains  about  500  pupils.  In  the 
first  or  lowest  classes  the  pupils  were  going  out  to  play, 
and  we  thus  missed  a lesson  in  practical  pedagogy,  as 
three  pupils  of  the  section  pedagoyique  de  Eicole  second- 
aire  desjeunes  titles  who  had  been  assistingat  the  lesson 
were  in  the  school-room.  Both  male  and  female 
teachers  in  training  practice  the  art  of  teaching  in 
the  three  lowest  classes  of  the  different  schools  of  the 
city.  They  receive  besides  four  hours  of  theo- 
retical teaching  in  pedagogy.  I examined  the 
sewing  of  this  class  and  found  it  promising.  They 
begin  with  top  sewing  and  hemming,  and  use  red 
thread.  Gymnastics  was  being  taught  to  the  second 
class  by  the  class  teacher.  Tlie  pupils  were  decidedly 
backward  at  it.  I was  informed  that  a lady  went  to 
Sweden  a couple  of  years  ago  to  study  Ling’s  system, 
and  that  under  her  direction  it  is  now  being  followed 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  authorities  to  gradually  introduce  it 
into  every  girls’  school  in  the  Canton. 

1 saw  the  drawing  of  the  third  class ; it  was  neatly 
done,  and  consisted  in  drawing  conventional  flowers. 

I listened  for  a few  minutes  to  a reading  lesson,  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case  on  the  Continent  the  explanation 
was  really  well  done,  and  the  children  were  led  to  see 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  plirases  so  clearly  that 
reading  must  be  to  them  a pleasure.  I found  the 
fourth  class  engaged  at  a sewing  lesson.  I took  two 
specimens  of  mending  and  two  of  ordinary  sewing 
out  of  this  class. 

The  Sixth  class  was  also  at  a lesson  in  sewing  and 
tracing  patterns.  For  the  latter  the  geometrical 
method  is  used,  and  the  result  seemed  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. The  sewing  was  very  good  ; I hand  in  a speci- 
men of  it.  This  subject  is  taught  by  the  class  teacher 
as  are  all  subjects  in  the  primary  schools  in  Geneva. 

Nov.  9th. to  the  Ecole  Miwxg'ere  Corouge.  . 

Corouge  is  a suburb  of  Geneva,  about  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

“To  make  the  young  girl  familiar  with  all  the 
occupations  of  a mistress  of  a household  ; to  inculcate 
in  her  habits  of  work,  order,  and  economy ; to  make 
her  understand  how  noble  and  beneficent  is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  humble  duties  of  domestic 
life;  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  her  mind;  to  en- 
lighten her  reason ; to  form  her  character  and  her 
heart— such  is  the  enlightened  end  to  which  the  Ecole 
Menagere  aspires.”  These  words  are  taken  from  the 
preface  of  the  programme  of  this  school  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  aim  and  object,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  carried  on. 

The  directress.  Madame  Chambury,  received  me 
kindly,  and  explained  the  working  of  the  institution. 

I saw  the  first  year’s  pupils  to  the  number  of  about 
seventeen  at  a lesson  in  cutting  out.  'ihere  is  a 
special  ^nist^ess  for  this  subject.  1 visited  the  kitchen, 
which  is  in  the  basement  story.  Here  I found  a 
simple  stove  and  household  utensils,  with  a small 
dinino'  table,  and  learned  from  the  directress  the 
detaill  incorporated  in  the  report.  She  informed  me 
that  the  object  of  the  school  is  not  to  train  cooks,  but 
to  educate  girls  destined  one  day  to  be  mothers  of 
families. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  H ughla- 

I'owlirg’s 

Diary, 


The  Ecole  FrofessioneUe. — This  school  very  closely 
resembles  in  its  progran)me,  and  its  constitution  the 
Higher  Primary  Schools  of  France  and  on  account  of 
it-a  success  and  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour 
which  underlie  its  creation,  it  merits  a close  study. 

Pounded  in  the  year  1886  to  give  to  boys  about  to 
devote  themselves  to  iJi-actical  life  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  scientific  principles  which  underlie  many  of  the 
arts  of  that  line  of  life,  and  which  a re  constanth’ applied 
in  industries,  this  college  has  been  found  to  satisfy 
a real  want  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Canton, 
and  is  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  place 
in  which  the  inhabitants  take  most  interest.  1 was 
unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  visiting  this 
institution,  but  I learned  so  much  about  it,  and  it  is 
so  interesting,  that  T devote  a short  space  to  giving 
details  of  its  organization  and  working.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  as  I left  the  work  done  in  it  out  of 
consideration  in  my  general  report  as  being  somewhat 
outside  my  mission,  but  I may  say  I believe  a division 
of  national  schools  into  elementary  and  advanced  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  changes  in  Irish  school  life. 

The  director  of  primary  education  in  Geneva  has 
been  himself  for  some  years  the  director  of  this  school; 
this  fact  in  itself  give  a fair  estimate  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it. 

There  are  1150  pupils  in  it ; there  are  six  ■parallel 
classes  of  the  first  year  and  four  of  the  second,  the 
average  number  in  a class  being  thus  thirty-five,  or 
half  the  number  a master  has  to  teach  in  all  subjects 
in  an  Irish  National  scliool. 

The  programme  of  studies  is  given.  I here  give 
the  details  of  a few  of  them. 


p^sive  memory."  Such,  in  a few  words,  is  the  idea! 
aimed  at  in  this  institution  as  set  forth  in  a notice  of 
the  school  by  tlie  Director.  And  here  I venture  to  re- 
mark^ that  such  a programme  could  never  be  attempted 
in  primyy  schools  without  the  grouping  of  boys  to- 
getber  in  a school  with  a well  equipped  physical 
laboratory  and  under  a specialist.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  pupils  are  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.  ^ 


Cliemieiry.  Second  Year—  2 hotirs. 


Introduction.  Simple  and  compound  bodies. 
Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen— Study  of  airand  water. 
Carbon  and  its  compounds.  Coal  gas. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  their 
compounds. 

Silica,  quartz,  sandstone,  sand. 


Metala. — General  properties— alloys.  The  principal 
metals. 


Physics. — 2 hours. 

Introduction. — General  properties  of  bodies.  Force. 
Motion.  Inertia.  Work  of  a force. 

Properties  of  solid  bodies. — Cristallisation,  tenacity, 
malleability,  elasticity,  drc. 

Properties  of  liquids. — Compressibility,  equality  of 
pressure,  ic,,  specific  gravity,  &c. 

Properties  of  gases. — Weight,  pressure,  baro- 

meter, Mariotte's  Law,  pumps,  *c. 

Heat. — Expansion.  Cliange  of  state.  Cal'ori- 

metre,  radiation,  &c.  Steam  engines,  &c. 


Second  Year. — 2 Hours. 


Statical  Electricity.  — Ordinary  phenomena,  in- 
cluding lightning  and  thunder. 

Magnetism. — Mariner’s  Compass.  Declination  and 
Inclination. 

Dynamical  Electricity . — (a)  Production,  <tc.  Defini- 
tion of  words,  circuit  resistance,  &c.;  electrical  units, 
Ohm,  Volt.  Ampere.  (6)  Chemical  action  of  currents. 
Accumulators.  Voltametres.  Measure  of  current, 
fc)  Action  of  curi'ent.  on  magnet.  Galvanometer. 

(d)  Action  of  current  on  soft  iron.  Electro-magnet. 
Motors.  Electric  beUs.  Telegraphy.  Electric  clock, 

(e)  Heating  effect  of  electric  current.  Incandescence. 
Voltaic  arc.  Pyro-electricity.  (/)  Action  of  an 
electric  current  on  another  current.  Movable  cur- 
rents. Action  of  the  earth  on  solenoids,  (g)  Action 

of  a current  on  a closed  current.  Induction.  Ruhm 

korfTs  coil.  Magneto  and  dynamo  electric  machines. 
Transference  of  force.  Telephones. 

Summary  notions  of  acoustics  and  of  optics. 

The  method  followed  in  teaching  jihysics  consists 
of  rendering  the  pupils  conscious  of  some  fact,  such  as 
that  a piece  of  iron  feels  colder  than  a piece  of  wood, 
and  then  getting  liim  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
iron  conducts  heat  better  than  wood,  and  finally 
leading  him  on  to  tlie  definition  of  conductivity  from 
a knowledge  of  its  manifestation.  This  method 
renders  the  knowledge  of  physics  more  real,  tends  to 
create  the  power  of  observation,  and  trains  the  power 
of  deduction,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  study 
of  physics  holds  a place  in  so  many  educational 
systems.  The  pupil  is  constantly  called  on  to  cite 
and  to  explain  examples,  and  has  consequently  a 
knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  which  never  rests  on 


Cast-iron  and  steel. 


Drawing — 7 ho‘ 


Drawing  of  solids  and  of  objects  from  section,  and' 
from  outline  sketches. 

Outline  sketches,  construction  in  free  (cavalicre) 
perspective  made  from  these  sketches. 

Shades  in  admitting  tlie  parallelism  of  the  rays  of 
of  light. 

Study  of  types  chosen  with  the  object  of  enabling, 
the  nature  of  worked  (ouvrees)  forms  to  be  known, 
such  as  joints,  superposed  forms,  woven  forms. 

Decoration  of  these  types  according  to  the  material 
and  the  use.  Colours.  Elements  of  normal  per- 
spective. Drawing  from  memory.  Compositions. 
The  master  of  drawing  will  get  sections  and  develop- 
ments executed  in  cardboard.  He  is  to  devote  one. 
hour  a week,  on  the  average,  to  this  work. 


Technical  Drawing — 2 hours. 

Use  of  instruments.  Elementary  geometrical  con- 
structions. 

Drawing  of  sections  and  of  elevations  from  outline- 
sketches. 

Free  perspective  from  outline  sketches  of  super- 
posed and  joined  forms. 


Drawing  and  Modelling.  Second  Yeai 


r hours. 


Study  and  drawing  of  types  chosen  with  the  object 
of  enabling  forms  modelled  and  cut,  turned  and. 
hammered,  to  be  recognised. 

Decorations  according  to  the  material  and  the  use. 
Sliapes  and  colours. 

Drawing  of  plants  and  of  animals,  starting  by  seek- 
ing the  principal  points  of  the  sh.ape.  Resume  of 
notion  of  normal  perspective.  Drawing  from  memory 
compositions. 


Technical  Drawing.  Second  Year — 2 hours. 


Tracing  the  usual  curves.  Working  drawings: 
pieces  of  architecture  and  elementary  parts  of 
machinery  from  outline  sketches ; shades  by  parallel 
rays.  Cavaliers  and  esometric  perspective  with 
figured  forms. 


Manual  Work — 3 hows. 


Properties  of  the  material  which  is  used  in  the 
works.  Tools,  the  name,  the  use,  and  the  way  to  care 
them. 

TFoodworA.— Different  woods  employed  in  industry; 
their  classification:  indigenous  wood  and  exotic 
wood;  resinous  wood,  fine  wood,  hard  wood,  and  soft 
wood.  Their  qualities  and  other  defects  ; the  use 
made  of  them. 

Exercises — Teaching  a pujiil  to  saw  straight  and 
parallel  to  a given  direction.  For  example,  the  con- 
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struction  of  a pine  frame.  Joints,  tenon,  mortise, 
dove-tailing,  <fec.  Constructions,  with  the  use  of 
different  joints. 

The  pu]>ils  ought  to  construct  all  the  different 
objects  from  outline  sketches.  •' 

Second  Year — 3 hours. 

Continuation  and  development  of  the  first  year’s 
•prosramme. 

Turniwj. — Nature  and  care  of  the  tools. 

Sections  of  bodie.s  of  rotation.  Execution  of 
•objects  on  taining  cylindrical,  conical,  and  spherical 
surfaces. 

Iron  and  sheet  brass  work. — Nature  and  care  of 
tools.  Exercises  accustoming  the  pupil  to  fiat  file 
and  to  the  square  tile. 

The  |)U[)iis  are  to  construct  all  their  work  from 
•outline  sketches. 

These  manual  works  are  carried  out  by  the  use  of 
the  saw,  the  plane,  the  lathe,  the  chisel,  and  the  file. 
They  are  partly  individual  and  partly  collective. 

The  spirit  in  which  manual  training  is  taught  in 
tliis  school  is  given  very  fully  by  M.  Bouvier.  I 
•append,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a few  passages. 

“ These  works  are  by  no  means  a beginning  of  an 
apprenticeship,  they  aim  at  no  fixed  trade,  they  do  not 
•even  seek  in  an  absolute  manner  dexterity  of  hand  or 
suveness  of  eye.  These  qualities  will  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a teaching  methodically  and 
intelligently  given,  but  they  cannot  (ne  sauraient)  be 
the  principal  object.  Tliese  works  constitute 
an  experimental  teaching,  the  essential  object  of 
which  i.s  to  help  the  other  studies,  to  render  clear, 
•evident,  and  [irecise  the  notions  they  furnish, 
in  causing  them  to  be  applied  and  realised  in 
the  construction  of  objects  chdsen  for  this  purpose. 

'•  From  this  method  of  looking  at  this  new  subject  of 
school  studies  flow  naturally  the  method  w'hich  ought 
to  inspire  it.  The  master  has  to  occupy  himself  less 
about  the  perfection  of  the  execution  than  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupil  proceeds,  and  the  notions 
which  guide  him  in  his  work. 

Without  a doubt,  the  handling  of  the  tools  ought 
•not  to  be  neglected.  Care  will  be  taken  that  tlie 
child  does  not  acquire  bad  habits,  and  that  his 
attitudes  are  correct,  that  he  proceeds  with  prudence 
and  economy,  tliat  he  calculates  the  reach  of  his 
movenioiits.  But  all  that  is  an  accessory.  What  is 
of  impoi'tance  is,  that  he  becomes  convinced  that  no 
•construction  whatsoever  can  be  executed  from  a 
vague  and  ill-defined  conception,  but  that  it  must  be 
prepared  and  determined  by  the  exercise  of  his 
intelligence ; that  he  understands  in  which  manner 
the  notions  he  has  received  intervene  in  the  work  of 
his  hands  ; finally,  that  he  accustoms  himself  to  pro- 
ceed with  method,  and  that  he  learns  to  utilize  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired. 

“ Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pedagogical 
interest  that  it  presents,  manual  work  can  exercise, 
when  carried  out  methodically  and  intelligently,  a 
salutivry  influence  both  on  the  success  of  the  teach- 
ing and  on  the  disposition  of  the  pupil.  The 
latter,  to  apfily  the  knowledge  that  he  possesses, 
is  obliged  to  pass  them  through  his  memory,  to 
analyse  them,  to  find  out  their  complete  and  precise 
meaning,  in  order  to  get  from  them  the  parts 
immediately  utilisable.  Submitted  to  this  effoi-t  of 
thought  the  notions  acquired  rid  themselves  of  the 
encasement  of  words  and  formulas,  and  ap|)ear  in  his 
eyes  as  they  really  are — the  vivifying  substance  which 
uouiishes  and  strengthens  the  intellectual  organism. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  seeing  the  indications  of  theory 
plainly  verified  he  comes  to  feel  and  understand  all 
the  value  of  the  importance  of  instruction.  Hence- 
forth instruction  no  longer  appears  to  him  as  a 
luxury  with  which  we  adorn  ourselves  on  certain 
Occasions,  but  as  a precious  and  powerful  instrument 
of  work  which  is  used  every  day  and  on  all  occasions 
and  without  which  a man  is  condemned  to  be  but'  a 
miserable  w orkman. 


“ The  master  will  not  forget  that  his  duty  is  less  to  Avpr.’cnix 
teach  his  pupil  how  to  saw  and  to  plane,  than  to  get  ^ 
him  to  ap[)ly  liis  ideas  and  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  Mr.  Haches- 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  work.  It  is  by  thinking  rinwlmg’s 
and  reasoning,  and  not  by  hearing  and  learning  by 
heart  we  become  educated.” 

Tliere  are  in  the  School  a large  physicial  and 
chemical  class  room  with  a lavatory,  three  drawing 
halls,  a workshop,  and  a gymnasium  beside  the  usual 
class  rooms  ; nil  of  them  arc  airy  and  well  lighted,  I 
have  handed  in  the  prospectus  of  this  College,  as  it 
gives  valuable  information  about  the  organization  and 
working  of  this  school. 

Nov,  LOth, — Visit  to  Boys’  Frima'i'y  School,  Carouge. 

— I saw  the  work  of  the  different  classes  in  order 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  could,  conse- 
quently better  judge  the  work  done,  than  fi'om  any 
visit  to  the  three  schools  the  first  clay.  lu  the  first 
(lowest)  class  I found  a mistress,  and  I was  informed 
that  it  is  usual  in  Geneva  to  confide  the  children  of 
tlie  first,  and  sometimes  of  the  second  class,  to 
mistresses.  The  same  practice  is  found  also  in 
Grenoble,  but  I did  not  hapjien  to  visit  a school 
where  it  was  carried  out.  The  mistre.sses  who  were 
present  at  the  lesson  given  by  M.  Gillieron,  and 
mentioned  in  the  rejiort,  held  similar  posts  in  boys’ 
schools.  I saw  the  manual  work  of  the  pupils.  It 
consisted  of  paper-foldiug  and  drawing,  as  in  Paris. 

It  was  well  done.  The  drawing,  proper,  was  very 
elementary,  but  was  fairly  well  executed.  I examined 
the  manual  work  of  the  next  three  classe'',  and  found 
it  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  schools  I visited  in 
the  city.  The  woodwork  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class 
is  carried  out  in  a large  room  in  the  basement  story 
of  this  building.  It  in  no  way  difl'ered  Irom  the  work 
in  the  city,  except  it  was  not  quite  as  advanced.  I 
asked  the  principal  master  did  the  introduction  of 
manual  work  in  any  way  intei'fere  with  the  other 
subjects — he  said  no ; and  I then  asked  him  had  any 
subjects  been  dropped  to  make  room  for  it ; he  said, 
on  the  contrary,  German  had  been  added  to  the 
progi'amme  ! I asked  two  other  teachers  if  tliey  con- 
sidered it  a useful  subject,  and  they  said  it  came  as  a 
great’  break  in  the  ordinary  studies,  and  that  the 
pupil  looked  forward  to  it  with  pleasure.  There  are 
about  250  boys  under  six  teachers  in  this  school. 

In  Geneva  each  master  in  a school  is  independent  of 
the  other  masters,  the  principal  teacher  having  little 
more  authority  in  the  school  than  any  of  the  other 
masters.  He  enrols  the  pupils,  and  receives  pai-ents,  ikc. 

Nov.  10th. — Visit  to  the  Infamt  School,  Carouge. 

— This  school  has  about  130  pupils  and  four  mis- 
tresses in  four  separate  rooms.  I visited  the  classes 
fi'om  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  inspected  the  speci- 
mens of  the  ■work  which  is  in  all  cases  very  simple, 
and  is  just  what  one  ought  to  expect  to  find  in  a 
kindergarten.  In  the  lo'west  class  the  children 
in  learning  weaving  use  very  thin  lats  instead  of 
paper.  I heard  a little  singing  which  was  very 
good ; saw  interesting  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
another  on  the  blackboard  to  represent  the  fable 
of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow.  I found  that  Sonnen- 
shein’s  pictures,  with  explanations  in  French,  were 
used  in  this  school,  and  learned  that  they  did  not 
turn  them  to  mucli  account.  I was  well  pleased 
with  my  visit,  and  I left  convinced  that  much 
really  useful  work  was  done  in  this  school. 

Complementary  School. — On  leaving  the  infant  school 
leaded  in  to  the  boys’ school  I had  been  visitinga  couple 
of  hours  before  to  see  the  appi-entices  at  their  mid-day 
lesson.  As  already  stated,  they  seemed  attentively  en- 
gaged at  their  work.  The  teacher  informed  me  that  they 
were  inclined  to  be  regular,  but  that  it  was  not  always 
convenient  for  their  masters  to  let  tliera  away  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

Visit  to  the  Seconda/ry  Rural  School,  Bernex. — 

Bernex  is  about  five  miles  from  Geneva,  and  has  a 
population  of  5u0.  The  school  building  is  new,  and 
has  two  wings — one  for  the  secondary  school,  and 
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Appendix  B.  the  other  for  an  infant  school.  I was  kindly  received 
by  the  headmaster,  who  gave  me  a great  surprise 
Mr.  Hugti«3-  by  ushering  me  into  tlie  schoolroom,  where  I found 
Dowluig’8  Qjjjy  sixteen  young  girls,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  I asked  where  were  the  boys,  and  he 
informed  me  they  had  gone  home;  he  explained  to 
me  that  tUe  school  worked  on  the  half-time  principle, 
the  boys  coming  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  girls  in  the 
afternoon. 

I examined  the  girls  in  geography ; they  knew 
more  about  the  jiosition  of  Ireland  than  any  other 
pupils  I met ; but  still  their  knowledge  of  places, 
ikc.,  was  inferior  to  that  of  Irish  pupils  generally. 
I was  proceeding  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the 
provinces,  &c.,  of  Ireland,  when  the  master  informed 
me  be  never  teaches  such  details,  as  they  easily 
escape  the  memory,  and  are  useless  as  training.  I 
then  asked  questions  about  the  climate,  <fec.,  of 
Ireland,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it.  These 
pleased  him  well,  as  they  I'elated  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  I found  that  the  girls  understood  well 
the  low  powers  of  water  for  the  absorption  and 
radiation  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  even  tempera- 
ture of  Ireland.  I also  asked  a few  questions  in 
arithmetic,  but  they  were  not  able  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear,  wliy  ^ and  are  the  same.  Of  course 
I wanted  a rigorous  proof  depending  on  first  pi-inci- 
ples,  and  not  a mere  pai  rot-like  repetition  of  the 
fact  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a frac- 
tion may  be  multiplied  Ijy  the  same  number  without 
altering  its  value.  I examined  the  pattern  of  a 
child’s  frock  which  they  had  cue  out  from  a geome- 
trical design,  and  which  they  had  made  up  in  tissue 
paper  ; as  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  was 
the  only  thing  they  had  done.  I also  saw  their 
drawing-books  in  which  I found  neatly  executed 
work.  The  master  showed  me  the  school-garden 
and  the  champs  d' experiences,  and  explained  to  me  the 
working  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  school.  He 
told  me  that  great  interest  is  taken  in  this  jiartof  the 
teaching  both  by  the  pujiils  aud  their  parents,  and 
that  these  schools  may  be  counted  a great  success. 
He  showed  me  five  different  iorts  of  strawberries  ia 
his  own  garden,  and  pointed  out  to  me  where  expe- 
riments on  new  varieties  were  being  made  in  the 
champs  li’ experiences. 

Thursday  is  the  free  days  for  the  boys,  and  Satur- 
day for  the  girls.  Advantage  is  taken  of  Saturday 
afternoon  to  teach  the  boys  land  surveying,  and  to  bring 
them  to  visit  well  kept  farms,  special  museums,  and 
interesting  horticultural  or  industrial  establishments. 
The  visits  have  been  found  to  be  very  useful,  and  I 
was  informed  that  similar  ones  are  paid  by  the  pupils 
of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Switzerland. 

All  the  other  information  he  gave  me,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  growing  vegetables  and  cultivating  trees, 
is  given  in  iny  general  rejiort. 

Visit  to  Infant  School,  Bemex.  — There  were 
sixty-five  pupils  present ; they  were  all  in  one 
room,  and  the  discipline  was  remarkably  good, 
considering  the  headmistress  was  absent.  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  the  room,  and  nothing  new  to 
record  about  methods  or  results,  >kc. 

Visit  to  the  Primar;/  School,  Bernex. — This,  I 
learned,  is  a typical  rural  school  of  Switzerland. 
It  consists  of  two  stoiies ; in  the  lower  one  are  the 
pupils  (boys  and  girls)  of  the  two  or  three  highest 
classes  under  the  care  of  a master  and  an  assistant, 
and  in  the  top  one  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  three  under 
the  care  of  a mistress  and  an  assistant.  This  arrange- 
ment holds  throughout  the  morning  and  part  of  the 
afternoon.  During  the  other  pai't  of  it  all  the  girls 
go  upstairs  to  learn  needlework,  and  the  boys  come 
down  stairs  to  learn  gymnastics  and  manual  work. 
There  is  no  hana  and  eye  training  in  rural  schools, 
but  woodwork  is  carried  on  wherever  there  are,  as 
here,  two  masters.  The  workshop  is  at  the  end  of 
the  school  and  entirely  cut  away  from  the  schoolroom. 
The  benches,  &c.,  were  the  same  as  in  the  city.  As 


an  example  of  the  useful  nature  of  the  things  made 
the  master  showed  me  a wooden  dust-pan  which  he 
had  executed  for  use  in  the  school. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  assistant  master  was 
giving  a lesson  in  gymnastics ; I was  surprised  at  the 
confined  space  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  teach  this 
exercise,  and  that  there  was  not  a lietter  Jilaygrouad 
attached  to  the  school.  In  this  respect,  and  with 
regard  to  games  generally,  Continental  peojsle  have  still 
much  to  learn  from  us.  I was  unfavourably  struck 
on  more  than  one  occasion  with  the  listless  and  aimless 
way  in  which  the  grown  pupils  of  the  higher  schools 
of  France  spent  their  free- time  in  the  play -grounds 
and  contrasted  it  to  their  disadvantage  with  the  life 
and  aninio.tion  of  an  Irish  playground.  I am,  how. 
ever,  informed  that  much  still  requires  to  be  done  to 
organize  games  in  Ii'ish- national  schools.  As  a school 
of  morality,  I know  notliing  better  than  active  enthu- 
siastic sports  of  all  kinds.  The  French  and  the  Swiss 
are  aware  of  our  advantages  in  this  respect,  aud  are 
making  great  and,  I may  add,  aiiocessful  efforts  to  in- 
troduce our  games  into  their  schools. 

But  to  return.  I found  all  the  girls  busily  engaged 
sewing,  knitting,  or  darning,  upstairs.  I ha\  e already 
reported  what  I saw.  and  so  it  remains  only  ti'  add 
that  I took  a few  specimens  which  I have  handed  in. 

Visit  to  Practical  Lesson  given  to  Teachers  in  Manual 
Work. — I have  already  given  details  of  this  lesson,  and 
told  what  I saw  and  made.  I may  add  that  the  two 
articles  I constructed  form  for  me  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  collection, and  if  I might  draw  a general  con- 
clusion of  this  personal  experience.  I would  say  that  all 
the  things  that  cliildren  manufacture  should  be  their 
own  property ; for  if  an  adult  takes  an  interest  in 
making  such  simple  things  as  a wall  pocket  out  of 
paper  and  a box  out  of  cardboard,  surely  a child  will 
take  still  more  ; and  what  greater  incentive  to  spon- 
taneous activity  of  mind  and  body  than  interest  in  our 
work. 

I next  visited  JI.  Gillieron’s  special  apartments  in 
the  school  Rue  Griltli,  when  I had  an  opportunity  of 
.seeing  in  consecutive  order  the  very  fine  collection  of 
objects  iu  manual  work  executed  in  the  diftereut 
schools,  and  shown  at  the  ywiss  Exhibition  in 
Geneva  in  1896,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  contrasting 
the  Geneva  work  with  the  Paris  work,  as  he  has 
specimens  of  most  tilings  made  in  Paris.  The  con- 
clusion I arrived  at  is,  each  is  best  for  the  country 
interested. 

Nov.  12tli. — Visit  to  Nyon. — Nyon  is  a small  town 
of  about  3,500  inhabitants  on  the  shore  of  Lake- 
Geneva,  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  I called  on 
M.  Lagier,  Director  of  the  schools,  who  kindly 
gave  me  much  information  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  of  Nyon,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own  position.  He  informed  me  that  there  is  little 
manual  work  in  the  Canton,  but  that  it  is  about  to  be 
introduced,  and  that,  consequently,  it  has  been  obli- 
gatory in  the  Training  Collegia  at  Lausanne  for  some 
years,  but  especially  since  La  Societie  Suisse  pour 
l’extei%sion  des  t.ravauzmanuels  h.e\d  a meeting  in  this 
city  in  the  year  1894.  He  advised  me,  consequently^ 
to  visit  the  Training  College  as  being  the  best  way  of 
learning  what  was  the  state  of  Manual  Training  in 
Vaud.  He  gave  me  many  little  notes,  <tc.,  relating 
to  his  duties  as  director. 

He  informed  me  that  theoretical  agriculture  is 
taught  iu  the  Vaudese  rural  schools,  and  that  occa- 
sionally a champs  ^experiences  is  to  be  found.  On 
the  hills  it  takes  the  form  of  a nursery  for  all  sorts  of 
fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine,  and  in  the  valleys  it  is 
generally  a vegetable  garden. 

In  Nyon  there  is  no  infant  school,  but  the  authori- 
ties are  anxious  to  introduce  this  system  of  teaching 
children.  There  is  a free  night  school  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  attended  by  twenty  pupils. 
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1’isU  to  Vounc/  Men’s  Training  College,  Lausanne. 
— Tlie  Director  ^vas  absent  when  I called,  but  his 
rsecretary,  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  manual  work,  in- 
formed me  he  'vould  be  back  by  four  o’clock.  As 
he  hiraselt'  had  an  engagenieut  he  could  not  show 
me  the  manual  work  ; he  informed  use  that  agricul- 
ture was  taiight  in  the  College,  and  when  I asked 
if  there  was  a champs  d' experience  attached  to  it  he 
told  me  that  tlie  best  teaching  in  practical  work  a 
student  could  get  is  by  seeing  how  his  father  culti- 
vates the  land  ! To  pass  time  I visiied  an  institute, 
of  practical  agriculture  in  the  town,  and  found  that  it 
mainly  consisted  of  a museum,  three  or  four  hot  beds, 
and  a we,ll  arransed  nursery,  containing  many  varieties 
•of  vine  and  other  fruit  trees.  I am  surprised  the 
Trainin'.’  College  does  not  avail  itself  of  this  institute 
to  give  the  students  a training  in  practical  agricukure, 
as  it  is  only  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from 
the  College. 

The  building  of  the  Training  College  is  old,  and  ill- 
■suited  for  its  present  use.  It  is  much  too  small,  with 
•the  result  that  the  pupils  go  for  woodwork  to  one 
place,  for  modelling  to  another,  for  cardboard  work  to 
■a  third,  and  for  physics  and  chemistry  to  the  uni- 
versity, &e  The  last  is  a decided  advantage,  as  it  is 
near,  and  there  is  a good  collection  of  physical  and 
chemical  instruments  ; but  the  arrangements  for  biie 
others  tend  to  make  manual  work  be  regarded  by  the 
pupils  as  anything  but  a serious  study,  When  I re- 
turned to  the  College,  M.  Gue.x.  the  Director,  was 
awaiting  me.  He  gave  me  a minute  account  of  the 
Training  College,  which  I have  incorporated  in  the 
repoi'i,  and  presented  me  with  many  pamphlets,  by 
himself  and  others,  relating  to  education.  He  is  him- 
self an  ex-student  of  the  Ecole  ILormale  ; afterwards 
he  studied  psychology,  &c.,  for  three  years  in  Berlin  j 
then  taught  for  some  years  in  Intermediate  schools 
before  being  appointed  Director  of  the  Training  Col- 
leges. He  professes  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Lausanne,  iis  well  as  in  the  two  Training  Colleges,  and 
•evidently  takes  a great  interest  in  the  education  of 
pupils  of  the  two  ecoles  normales.  He  has  made  many 
changes  in  the  courses,  ifcc.,  since  he  was  appointed  ; 
Jie  complaius  bitterly  of  the  inadequate  means  at  his 
disposal  for  the  proper  -working  of  the  Young  Men’s 
'College  in  the  present  building  there  is,  however,  a 
uxew  one  being  erected,  where  he  will  had  everything 


calculated  to  nmke  the  Training  College  of  Lausanne 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  Confederation. 

M.  Giiex  considers  lessons  in  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing given  to  pupils,  other  than  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  as  lost  time,  as  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  testing  that  most  valuable  art — the  student’s 
power  of  eliciting  information  from  children. 

Nov.  13th. — Visit  to  the  Young  Men's  Training 
College. — I went  to  see  the  woodwork,  and  to  attend 
a model  lesson,  but  found  it  was  a free  day,  as  the 
yearly  re-union  of  the  Intermediate  teachers  of  Vaud, 
among  wliom  are  reckoned  the  professors  of  the  Train- 
ing College,  was  being  held  in  Lausanne.  I,  however, 
saw  the  specimens  of  the  woodwork  executed  this  year 
by  the  second  and  third  class,  and  I consider  it  but 
little  calculated  to  act  as  an  educational  agent.  ‘ The 
circumstances  surrounding  the  practice  of  it  are,  liow- 
ever,  the  reverse  of  favourable. 

I attended  the  meeting  of  the  teachers ; heard  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  Ijest  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages,  and  was,  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
Lagicr,  Director  of  tlie  schools  of  Nyon,  invited  to  the 
teacher.'^’  dinner.  I made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Gauthier,  head  of  the  education  department  of  Vaud, 
and  learned  much  from  him  about  the  education  of  the 
Canton. 

Visit  to  the  Young  Womens  Training  College. — I 
found  Madame  Cousin,  the  Directress,  engaged 
giving  a lesson  on  the  relative  merits  of  individual  and 
collective  teaching  to  the  pupils  of  the  special  course 
for  workmisti-esses.  I sat  and  listened,  and  the  con- 
clusion is,  that,  with  faiily  regular  attendance,  the 
collective  method  is  best.  • The  method  of  cutting-out 
taught  is  the  geometrical  one.  She  pointed  out  to  me 
after  class  a figiire  she  had  drawn  on  the  board,  and 
the  dimensions  she  had  used.  This  the  pupils  had 
copied  down  in  their  notebooks.  Other  dimensions 
were  then  dictated  to  them,  and  they  were  expected 
to  briog  the  tracing  of  a pattern,  worked  out  from 
these  figures,  to  the  next  lesson.  Very  few  of  the 
students  had  any  work  with  them,  but  the  specimens 
I saw  were  e.tcelleat ; and  Madame  Cousin  told  me 
that  an  essential  for  entrance  for  this  special  course  is 
good  needlework. 


V. 


Report  on  Manu-il  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Primary  .Schools  of  Belgium. 


By  Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte-Wyse, 

I— General  Sketch. 

Different  kinds  of  Schools. 

The  Priinarv  schools  that  are  under  State  direc- 
tion, and  receive  support  from  the  public  funds,  are 
"Of  three  classes  : — 

(1)  Public  Communal  Schools  ; 

(2)  Private  Schools  adopted  by  the  Commune  ■, 

(3)  Private  Schools  subsidised  by  State. 

Every  Commune  in  Belgium  is  obliged  by  law  to 
establish  and  support  a primary  school,  which  shall  be 
free  to  the  poor  children  of  the  locality.  If  the  Com- 
munal Council  founds  and  manages  the  school,  it 
belongs  to  tlie  firat  categoiy  of  Public  Communal 
Schools.  If,  however,  there  is  a piivate  school  already 
existing,  the  Commune  may  decide  on  adopting  it, 
and  making  of  it  the  |jublic  school  of  the  Commune. 
This  is  the  second  category. 


M.A.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

The  third  category  consists  of  [>rivate‘schools  whicli 
are  taken  into  connexion  and  subsidised  by  the  State, 
on  condition  of  carrying  out  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  two  latter  classes  of  schools  correspond  in  a 
general  way  to  our  non-vested  schools.  They  are 
very  often  under  the  management  of  the  clerical 
authorities.  Only  half  the  staff  of  tliese  schools  is 
bound  to  consist  of  certificated  teachers. 

The  State  has  drawn upacode  of  regulations  which 
it  strongly  advises  the  Communes  to  adopt  as  to  the 
organisation  of  the  schools.  As,  however,  it  leaves 
the  management  of  schools  and  payment  of  teachers 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  parties,  wliom  it  assists 
inerely  by  way  of  subsidy  and  by  inspection,  the  Com- 
munes have  a great  deal  of  liberty  in  the  conduct  of 
their  schools.  The  inspectors,  as  in  Ii'elaud,  are 
forbidden  to  give  direct  orders  to  teachers,  but  are 
2 I 
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B.  required  to  advise  tlie  local  aiitliorities  ou  any  point 
requiring  attention. 

Besides  the  primary  schools,  male,  female,  and 
mixed,  there  are  also  Infant  Schools  {JScoles  gar- 
di&)ines  or  Jardins  d’en/ants).  The  Commune  is  not 
obliged  to  support  these,  but  is  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  subsidies  from  the  State. 

In  most  populous  centres  there  are  Adult  Schools 
(Scales  d’adulles)  Avhich  are  continuation  schools, 
and  receive  pupils  from  the  age  of  fourteen  upwards. 
The  number  of  tliese  is  I'ather  considerable ; on  the 
31st  December,  1393,  there  were  1,937  schools  for 
adults  in  Belgium,  with  an  attendance  of  80,959 
pupils. 

Arrangement  of  School-lime  and  Subjects  taught. 

The  school-day  is  of  two  portions,  as  in  France — 
morning  and  afternoon  class ; each  is  usually  of  two 
and  a-half  or  three  liours  in  length,  with  an  interval 
in  each  attendance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  for 
recreation.  Lessons  are  of  about  half-an-hour  in  the 
lower  classes,  gradually  increasing  vo’  dnee-quarters  or 
a full  hour  in  the  higher  ones.  For  all  practical  sub- 
jects, the  lessons  are  generally  longer.  The  schools 
are  open  every  day  in  the  week,  closing  only  for  a 
hall-holiday  on  Thursdays  or  (in  some  localities)  on 
Satin-days.  Morning  school  is  usually  from  8.30  to 
11.30,  afternoon  from  1.30  or  2.0  to  3.30.  In  some 
of  the  towns  soup,  as  in  France,  is  given  to  the  poorer 
chOdren  at  lunch  time. 

The  State  has  laid  down  a very  full  programme  of 
obligatory  subjects,  and  also  one  of  optional  subjects. 
The  e.xtent  to  which  optiemal  subjects  ave  taught 
depends  on  the  Commimal  Council,  who  are  tlie  judges 
of  what  the  school  programme  ought  to  be.  TJie 
State  does  not,  as  a rule,  increase  its  subsidy  to  en- 
courage teaching  of  optional  subjects.  If,  therefoje, 
tlie  Commimal  Council  wants  them  taught,  it  must 
force  the  teacher  to  carry  out  its  wishes,  either  by 
offering  him  some  additional  salary,  or  by  making  it 
a condition  of  his  appointment. 


Ail  tiiese  subjects  are  begun  in  the  lowest  class 
except  history,  which  is  commenced  in  ihe  inter 
mediate  standard. 

The  optional  subjects  are ; — 

1.  Ceometiical  forms  and  j)ractieal  mensuration, 

taught  in  1,425  schools. 

2.  A second  language,  generally  French,  in  schools 

where  Flemish  is  the  mother  tongue ; F rench 

is  taught  as  second  language  in  2,085  schools. 

3.  Notions  of  citizenship  and  social  economy,  taught 

in  302  schools  (for  boys  only). 

4.  Book-keeping,  in  195  schools. 

5.  Domestic  economy  (for  girls),  in  891  schools. 

6.  Fjleiaents  of  physical  science,  in  597  schools. 

7 Manual  training  (for  boys),  in  91  schools. 

In  the  pi-imary  schools  of  Bi-ussels,  all  these  optional 
subjects  form  part  of  the  obligatory  course,  in  accord- 
ance with  a decree  of  tlie  Municipal  Council. 


The  division  of  a school  into  classes  is  much  the 
same  as  in  France ; there  are  lliree  standards,  of  two 
yeers  each  on  an  average — lower,  intermediate,  and 
higher.  The  teacher  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  promotion  of  his  pupils. 

School  Attendance. 

There  is  no  Compulsoi-y  Education  Act  in  force  in 
Belgium.  The  percentage  of  actual  atwndances  lo 
possible  attendances  was  77'6  far  the  soliool  year, 
1892-3.  The  attendance  is  generally  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  number  of  pupils  that  pass 
through  the  higher  standard. is  lu't  considerable;  in 
1895-6,  24-5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  that  left  school 
had  been  through  the  complete  coui-se  of  studies. 

School  Inspection. 

TJie  inspection  of  Belgian  schools  is  carried  out  by 
a staff  of  eigliteen  head  inspectors  and  eighty  district 
inspectors.  Each  head  inspector  presides  over  an 
area  that  includes  the  districts  of  three  or  four  dis- 
trict inspectors.  The  mode  of  inspection  consists,  as. 
in  France,  in  observing  the  methods  of  the  teacher 
and  checltiug  his  observance  of  the  regulations  under 
which  he  works.  Reports  are  made  to  the  Joi-al 
authorities  and  also  to  the  liead  inspector.  In  some 
Communes  where  there  are  several  schools,  the  Com- 
mune appoints  (and  pays)  one  of  its  teiichei-s  to  act  as 
director  of  all  its  schools.  This  official  is  able  to> 
make  fi-equent  and  lengthened  visits,  and  act  as  a kind 
of  head  master  of  the  schools  of  the  Commune. 

Teachers’  Conferences. 

Great  importance  is  attached  in  Belgium  to  the- 
teachers’  conferences.  These  are  held  uuder  the  ))n- 
sidency  of  the  h&id  inspector  wheie  practicable, 
otherwise  of  the  distiict  inspector.  All  jiublic  school 
teachers  are  bound  to  attend,  and  the  subjects 
discussed  are  purely  those  of  professional  interest. 
Particular  teachers  are  called  upon  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  conference  to  ]5repare  a paper  on  some 
question  of  ictthods  of  teaching ; another  teacher  is 
warned  that  he  or  she  will  be  expected  to  give  u 
model  lesson  at  the  conference.  Teachers  aie  not 
allowed  to  decline  tliese  invitations.  'Wlien  the 
paper  is  rend  or  the  model-lesson  given,  the  teacbers- 
pi-esent,  according  to  seniority,  are  invited  by  the 
president  to  ciiticise  or  ofl'er  suggestions,  and  finally 
the  head  inspector  sums  up  and  gives  his  own  appre- 
ciation of  tlie  subject  under  consideration.  These- 
conferences  are  held  every  three  months ; special 
conferences  for  kindergarten  teachers  have  been  hitely 
instituted. 

The  meeting-place  of  these  conferences  is  genci-ally 
in  some  fairly  important  centre.  In  some  of  these 
centres  the  confeience  hall  is  provided  with  a schol- 
astic museum,  and  in  a great  many  with  a scholastic 
library.  There  are  191  of  the  lattei-  in  Belgium ; 
the  books  ai-e  chiefly  on  instructive  and  educational 
subjects,  and  the  institution  is  used  as  a circulating 
library  for  teachers.  It  is  notewortliy  that  many 
inspectors  regret  that  the  leachers  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  iinjirovcnient. 
The  scholastic  museums  are  thirty-seven  in  number, 
and  contain  phy.sical  and  chemical  apparatus,  aimto- 
mical  models,  geometrical  forms,  and  natural  history 
specimens.  They  are  suj)ported  by  the  State  : model 
lessons  in  physics,  with  exiieriments,  have  been  given 
in  some  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  teachei-s.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  sucli  institu- 
tions. 

The  school  material,  reading-books,  copy  books, 
are  supjtlied  gratis  to  the  pupils  by  the  Communes. 
The  State  and  the  province  come  to  their  aid  by 
subsidies  in  this  matter,  the  general  ai-r.angement 
being  that  the  State  contributes  one-third  of  the  ex- 
penses, the  province  one-sixth,  leaving  the  ocher  half 


The  following  are  the  obligatory  subjects ; — 

1.  Religious  and  moral  instruction, 

2.  Iteading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Aiitlimetic,  and  the  metrical  system. 

5.  Elements  of  French,  Flemish  or  German  lan- 

guages (according  to  the  locality). 

6.  Geography. 

7.  History  of  Belgium, 

8.  Drawing. 

9.  Notions  of  hygiene. 

10.  Vocal  music. 

11.  Gymnastics. 

12.  Needlework  (for  girls). 

13.  Agriculture  (for  boys  in  rural  schools). 
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at  tl»e  cliai-ge  of  the  locality,  The  same  provision  is 
made  in  the  case  of  school-buildings  and  school 
repairs. 

Payment  of  2'eacliers. 

The  Government  has  fixed  a minim\im  scale  of 
teachers’  salaries,  below  which  the  Communes  are  not 


allowed  to  let  them  fall.  All  payments  from  the  appendix  b. 

National  Exchequer  arc  made  to  the  local  autliori-  1 

ties,  who  hand  the  money  over  to  the  teachers,  Mr.  Wyse's 
according  to  the  terms  arranged  with  these  latter.  K®port- 
The  basis  of  the  scale  of  salaries  is  the  population  of 
the  Commune.  Thefollowing  table  shows  the  wtmmo 
of  salaries  : — 


Table  of  Minimum  Salary  of  Teachers. 


rnixciPALs.  1 

ASSISTANTS, 

i 

Male.  1 

Female,  j 

Male. 

Female. 

"l 

1 

£ i 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

5th  Class, 

Communes  of  1,590  population  and  under,  . 

48 

; 48 

40 

40 

4th  „ 

„ from  R.'iOl  to  10,000,  . 

56 

52 

44 

44 

3rd  ,, 

„ from  10,001  to  40,000, 

64 

56 

48 

44 

2o(l  „ 

„ from  40,001  to  100,000, 

72 

64 

52 

48 

1st  „ . . 

,,  more  than  100,000, 

96 

88 

i 

56 

48 

There  is  no  other  addition  to  a teaclier’s  emolu- 
ment, but  there  exists  a system  of  increments  for 
good  service.  After  each  period  of  lour  years  of  good 
service  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  an  increment  of 
.£4-.  Instalments  may  be  given  until  his  salary  is 
£24  more  than  the  minimum  required  by  the  law  in 
.each  class.  There  is  nothing  however  to  prevent  the 
Commune  increasing  it  still  more  if  thought  de- 
sirable. 

Is  would  appear  it  is  common  enough,  especially  in 
rural  districts,  to  leave  the  teachers’  salaries  at  the 
minima  laid  down  by  law,  The  average  salary  of  a 
Belgian  primary  school  teacher  in  1893  was  as 
follows : — 


Principal.  I A.'sistant.  Principal.  I Assistant. 


£.  s.  d.\  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d 

64  9 0 62  2 0 63  8 0 58  16  0 

^ 

The  official  report  from  which  1 have  extracted  these 
figures  adds  after  them; — “We  must  remark  that 
these  averages  are  considerably  increased  owing  to 
the  intervention  in  the  figures  of  a few  well-paid 
posts  in  the  large  towns  held  by  a small  number  of 
teachers.”  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  position 
of  the  Belgian  teacher  from  a pecuniary  standpoint  is 
not  one  to  excite  much  envy  in  the  mind  of  his  Irish 
colleague. 

In  general  there  are  no  examinations  for  promotion 
in  Belgium.  Anyone  of  Belgian  nationality,  that 
has  passed  the  examination  for  the  Primary  Teacher’s 
•Certificate  may  be  appointed  to  teach  in  a public 
;scliool.  Principals  must  be  appointed  from  teachers 
of  at  least  five  years'  service.  In  Brussels  the 
iMunicipality  has  recently  started  a sy'stem  of  different 
•classification  with  promot.ion  by  examination  (as  in 
Ireland),  and  many  of  the  officials  that  I met  \ve>'e 
enthusiastic  about  it.  The  Primary  Teachers’  Certi- 
ficate may  be  gained  witluait  examination  also,  by 
attending  a course  of  lectures  at  any  recognised 
training  college  extending  over  a period  of  two  years. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

Of  the  training  colleges  there  are  two  kinds : — 

(1.)  Government  Training  Colleges,  of  which 
there  are  seven  for  males  and  six  for  females. 


(2.)  Private  Training  Colleges  recognised  by 
the  Government,  of  which  there  are  twelve  for 
males  and  twenty-eight  for  females, 

Nearly  all  of  these  institutions  are  boarding  colleges 
The  course  of  training  lasts  three  years  (a  new  decree 
published  this  year  established  a four  years’  course), 
and  pu|tils  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  on  the 
31st  December  of  the  year  of  entrance.  The  course 
of  studies  obligatory  on  all  students  embraces  all  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  as  obligatory  or  optional  in 
primary  schools,  with  the  addition  of  (1)  “Methods 
and  practice  of  teaching  and  knowledge  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  Piiniary  Education  ” j and  (2)  Savoir-vivre 
(a  kind  of  coui-se  of  politeness  and  good  manners). 
Practising  schools  are  always  attached. 

The  entrance  examination  includes  the  obligatory 
subjects  of  primary  schools.  Every  half-year  there  is 
an  examination — written,  oral,  and  practical — in  the 
work  done  during  the  preceding  six  mouths.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  there  is  the  Leaving  Examination  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  course.  This  includes  four 
parts: — (1)  written;  (2)  oral ; (3)  practical ; and  (4) 
test  in  teaching.  In  the  practical  part  of  the  ex- 
amination, there  ai-e  testa  in  horticulture  (for  males), 
domestic  economy  (for  females),  and  vocal  music. 
Marks  are  assigned  for  gymnastics,  drawing,  geo- 
metrical forms,  manual  training,  and  needlework,  on 
a different  system.  The  professors  of  these  subjects 
are  called  upon  to  assign  marks  to  each  pupil,  after 
the  opinions  they  have  formed  of  his  or  her  pregress 
during  the  classes;  and,  if  they  wish,  the  examining 
committee  can  call  for  specimens  of  the  pupils’  work 
of  the  year  in  each  of  chese  branches. 

As  nearly  all  the  training  colleges  have  well-tilled 
cottage  gardens  attached  to  them,  it  is  in  these  that 
the  practical  test  in  hoi-ticulture  takes  place.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  uerforiu  some  piece  of  garden- 
ing work,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  explanation  with 
reasons  of  his  procedure.  In  the  practical  test  in 
domestic  economy,  cookeiy,  ironing,  or  cleansing  of 
kitchen-utensils  or  of  rooms,  may  be  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  the  examination.  In  cookery,  tue  pupil  is 
obliged  to  do  everything  necessary  for  the  appointed 
dish  Jierseif,  nor  does  any  other  pupil  make  use  of  the 
grate  oi'  stove  during  the  test  except  the  candidate 
under  examination. 

Attached  to  the  practising  schools  of  training 
colleges  there  are  generally  higher  classes  which  pre- 
pare pu])ils  expressly  for  entrance  and  training.  The 
pupils  of  these  classes  frequently  take  advantage  of 
the  training  college  workshop  to  get  leiisons  in  manual 
work 

2 12 
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B.  II.  Subjects  of  Manual  and  Peactical 

Instkuctio.n. 

I. — Kindergakten. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  organi- 
sation of  Primary  education  in  Belgium  is  the 
“ Children’s  Garden  ” {-iardin  d’ Enfant^,  or  Kinder- 
garten School.  These  institutions  are  now  very 
numerous  in  all  the  large  centres  of  population,  and 
special  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  local  boards, 
especially  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  to  keep  them  in  a 
high  state  of  elficiency.  They  follow  very  closely  the 
well-known  n)ethods  of  Frccbel,  withsoineniodifications 
calculated  to  put  aside  the  somewhat  nebulous  cloak  of 
mysticism  with  wliich  he  enveloped  some  of  his gifts.’’ 
The  kindergarten  is  not  regarded  as  a school  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ; the  principal  is  styled  a 
“head-gardener”  (Jardinim-e-encb';/),  and  the  assist- 
ants simply  “gardeners”  (Jardinieres);  the  children 
are  not  taught,  but  their  intelligence  is  developed  by 
appealing  to  their  inventive  faculties,  and  by  giving 
them  impressions  which  they  would  not  receive  at 
home  or  in  the  street.  The  great  object  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  to  form  good  habits  in  the  child — habits  of 
observation,  of  order,  of  cleanliness,  of  taste  for 
work,  and  of  love  for  what  is  right.  To 
store  the  child’s  mind  with  knowledge  is  re- 
garded as  a perversion  of  the  objects  of  a kinder- 
garten— indeed,  this  view  is  rather  exaggerated,  and 
the  importance  of  cultivating  memory  (which  has  its 
use  to  a lei-tain  and  substantial  extent)  is  greatly 
overlooked.  So  far  is  the  objection  to  mere  knowledge 
carried  that  even  reading  and  wiiting  are  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  programme  in  most  of  these  schools. 
JIany  still  remain,  however,  especially  in  rural  paits, 
where,  iu  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
reading  is  taught  to  a slight  extent. 

The  following  extract  from  the  official  instiiictions 
for  kindergarten  schools  shows  the  spirit  of  their 
working  : — 

“ The  obiect  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  prepare 
the  child  for  school  life,  by  giving  it  every  care 
which  its  development  requires  physically, 
intellectually,  andmoralh'. 

“ To  attain  this  end,  what  must  be  specially 
aimed  at  is  the  development  of  free  and  spon 
taneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

“ A child  is  not  placed  in  an  infant  school  to 
sit  there  inert  for  hours,  passively  receiving 
lessons  and  listening  mechanically  to  lectures 
and  exliortations.  He  must  be  moving ; he 
must  be  ceaselessly  acting,  not  only  by  making 
use  of  his  limbs  and  bodily  powers,  but  also  by 
exercising  his  mental  faculties,  and  by  giving  free 
play  to  his  natural  emotions.  This  is  activity. 

“His  actious  must  not  however  be  a mere 
slavish  imitation  or  an  unconscious  reproduction 
of  what  he  sees  done,  but  a creation,  or  at  least 
a re-arrangement,  springing  from  a distinct 
mental  effort  of  his  own. 

“ What  he  learns  must  not  be  acquired  through 
an  unintelligent  appropriation  of  other  jieople’s 
knowledge,  or  a wearisome  assimilation  of  words 
or  things  repeated  ad  nauseam  : his  notions 
should  b^e  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  of 
his  own  little  practical  experience.  This  is 
sponta.veoiis  activity. 

“ His  little  games  and  occupations  must  not  be 
executed  simply  at  word  of  command  or  by  an 
authoritative  invitation  that  admits  of  no 
refusal.  We  must  as  far  as  possible  make  them 
a thing  which  he  desires,  asks  for,  and  really 
wants.  This  is  free  activity.” 

To  put  in  practice  these  very  excellent  principles, 
the  occupations  take  the  following  form  : — 

(1.)  Little  organised  games  and  physical 
exercises,  generally  with  songs  learnt  by  ear. 

(2.)  Conversational  lessons  {causeries). 

(3.)  Kindergarten  occupations  and  gifts  ; the 
commencements  of  drawing. 


Judging  from  the  lengthened  visit  which  I paid  on 
November  9th  to  the  Kindergas  ten  School  of  the  Rue 
du  Canon,  Brussels,  and  the  conversation  which  I Imd 
witli  the  principal  teacher,  I should  say  that  the  most 
approved  plan  of  building  for  a kindergarten  school  is 
tiiar  in  which  there  is  a round  covered  hail  (p>riaxC)  in 
the  centre  with  tlnce  class-rooni.s  and  a lavatory 
directly  radiating  off  it.  Frour  the  preau  also  a door 
opens  into  the  playground,  beside  which  are  the  usual 
out-offices.  Two  of  the  class-rooms  are  furnished 
with  broad  low  desks,  quite  flat,  with  rounded  edges, 
and  no  chequered  squares  or  other  lines.  The  benches 
are  on  each  side,  so  that  the  little  ones  sit  facing  each 
ocher;  this  position  assists  them  in  their  games,  and 
tile  desk  is  too  wide  to  allow  them  to  touch  each 
other.  Three  or  four  of  these  desks  are  sufficient  to 
seat  about  tifty  children.  There  are  no  galleries,  nor 
do  the  pupils  ever  stand  to  draft  circles  The  central 
hall  and  the  other  class-room,  which  are  without  any 
furniture,  are  intended  for  the  games  in  winter  or  ini 
wet  weather.  Weather  permitting,  these  are  carried 
on  in  the  playground.  The  authorities  do  not  care  to 
have  more  than  ISO  or  200  children  dn  ecich  school  ; 
a small  school  is  more  easily  managed,  and  wdicn  they 
are  close  together,  the  little  ones  haw  not  so  far  to 
walk.  Every  infant  school  T saw  on  the  Continent 
was  on  the  ground  floor.  The  system  by  vihich  two 
or  three  or  more  teacliers  give  instruction  to  several 
classes  in  tlie  same  room  simultaneously,  carried  on 
in  every  large  infant  school  in  Ireland,  is  not 
approved  of.  As  a rule  each  class  is  in  a separate 
room  with  its  mistress,  and  without  the  addition  of  a 
class-ixiom,  apparently,  a school  cannot  get  au  addition 
to  its  staff. 

The  children  are  admitied  when  three  years  of  age, 
and  leave  about  six  years  of  age.  They  are  divided 
into  three  sections  according  to  agi;  and  general 
development.  The  school  day  lasts  Irom  9 to  3.30, 
with  a break  from  11.30  to  1.30.  The  lessons  are 
about  half  an  hour  in  length;  after  each  lesson  the 
pupils  go  out  to  the  playground  or  the  hail  for  games 
and  physical  exercises,  so  that  about  half  the  school 
time  is  given  up  to  these  occupations.  Here  is  a 
typical  day’s  work  for  the  three  sections  of  a school ; — 


(3  to  VyJaiE), 

Second.  1 Thihd. 

(4  to  5 years).  ' (5  to  6 years). 

g to  9, 

Arrival  ot  children— inspection  as  to  cleanliness. 

9 to  9.30,  . 

Games. 

Tablet-laying. 

P^er-folding. 

9.30  to  10,  . 

Drawing. 

Games, 

Games. 

10  to  10.30, 

Games. 

Drawing. 

Slat-laying. 

10.30  to  11, 

Paper-weaving. 

Games, 

11  to  11.30, 

G.m,. 

Slat-laying. 

Interval  for  Recreation  and  Dinner. 

1.30  to  2,  . 

Exercises  with  I 
little  sticks,  I 

Games. 

Games. 

2 to  2.30,  . 

Games. 

Brick-building. 

Paper-weaving. 

2.30  to  8,  . 

Clay-modelling,  \ 

Games, 

Games. 

3 to  8.30,  . 

Games. 

1 Coloured  balls. 

3.30  to  4,  . 

Inspection  os  to  cleanliness,  and  departure  of  children. 

The  time-table  varies  slightly  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  school  is  open  every  week-day. 
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The  greatest  attention  is  given  to  inculcating  habits 
of  cleanliness.  Parents  are  informed  that  cliildren 
will  not  be  admitted  to  die  school  unless  tliey  are 
washed  and  bruslie.l  and  have  clean  underclothing  ; 
the  latter  must  be  lenewed  every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. Before  beginning  school  there  is  a careful  in- 
spection as  to  cleanliness,  and  children  that  are  dirty  are 
washed  in  the  school  lavatory.  If  a child  persists  in 
comin"  in  a dirty  state  the  parents  are  warned  by  the 
School  Board  that  it  will  be  e.^clucled  from  the  school. 
The  Principal  of  the  Rue  du  Canon  School  told  me 
that  these  measures  are  very  efficacious,  and  that  the 
attendance  is  very  regidar. 

The  chief  kindergarten  occupations  in  use  are  those 
which  figure  in  the  Iiish  National  Board  Progi'amme. 
These  are  all  taught,  liowevei',  to  children  under  six 
years  of  age.  The  following  arc  the  principal : — 

1.  Froebel’s  six  “ gifts.”  There  is  uo  attempt  to 

teach  geometry  when  doing  exercises  with 
the  “gifts,”  nor  primary  and  secondary 
colours  ever  alluded  to.  All  is  made  as 
simple  as  possible  for  the  child. 

2.  Tablet-laying  : forms  of  beauty. 

3.  Paper-folding. 

4.  Paper-cutting,  with  scissors  rounded  at  eud. 

5.  Paper-weaving. 

6.  Cardboard  work. 

7.  Slat-laying. 

8.  Pea-work, 

9.  Wire-work. 

10.  E.xercises  with  little  rings. 

11.  Perforating  for  embroidery — generally  rather 

difficult  forms  of  beauty  on  chetjuered  paper, 
not  outlines  of  animals  oi‘  objects. 

12.  Clay-modelliag — common  fruits  and  easy  geo- 

metrical fi.rms. 

Drawing  lines  of  different  lengtlis  on  chequered 
slates  is  also  done,  just  as  in  our  own  infant  schools. 
Its  object  is  to  teacli  observation,  not  drawing,  and 
just  as  I noticed  in  Prance,  all  drawing  experts  here 
are  against  it.  The  head  mistress  of  the  important 
I7tii  Female  School  of  Brussels,  probably  the  best 
elementary  girls’  school  in  that  city,  told  nie  tiiat  in- 
stead of  noticing  any  special  aptitude  for  learning 
Drawing  quickly  in  those  of  her  pupils  who  came  to 
her  from  Kindergarten  schools  as  compared  with  the 
other  cbildreu,  the  case  was  rather  the  reverse. 

The  Conversational  Lessons  take  the  form  of  little 
stories  and  talks  about  familiar  subjects,  as  home  life, 
food  aud  clothing,  domestic  animals,  &c.  The  formal 
Object  Lesson  on  the  Dog,  or  the  Sheep,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  is  not  approved  of ; still  less  that  in 
which  manufacturing  processes  are  expiainetl,  such  as 
the  conversion  of  wool  info  clothing,  or  of  calf-skin 
into  leather;  these  appeal  too  much  to  the  memory, 
and  too  little  to  the  intelligence.  The  charts  used  are 
those  representing  every-day  scenes  of  family  life,  or 
anecdotes  borrowed  from  the  national  history  or  life 
in  the  countiy  ; these  excite  tlie  curiosity  of  a little 
child,  aud  are  made  the  occasions  for  little  stories, 
which  the  child  is  called  upon  to  repeat  afterwards  iu 
his  own  words. 

The  organised  games  that  I saw  played  at  the  Rue 
du  Canon  wei'e  certainly  a great  success.  The  child- 
ren appeai-ed  to  enjoy  them  thoroughly,  and  at  the 
same  time  excellent  discipline  and  order  were  observed. 
In  one  of  these  games,  for  the  youngest  class,  all  the 
children  had  little  coloured  woollen  balls,  except  one 
who  stood  in  the  centre.  This  game  was  called  “ The 
Cat  and  the  Slice  ” — the  child  in  the  centre  was  the 
cat,  and  the  coloured  balls  represented  the  mice.  A 
little  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  physi- 
cal motions  with  tlie  balls ; at  the  end  of  tire  song 
every  child  had  to  conceal  his  or  her  ball  from  the 
“ cat,”  all  whose  little  efforts  were  directed  to  seizing 
a stray  ball  that  was  not  hidden  from  view.  In  other 
games  the  children  had  India  rubber  balls,  bells,  and 
other  ])laytliings  — in  all,  a healthful  and  interesting 
occupation  was  given  to  the  little  ones.  Even  though 


the  educational  vahieofall  this  be  not  so  great  asmany 
assert,  at  any  rate  the  State  is  giving  these  children  a 
happy  infancy  in  clean,  cheerful  surroundings,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  them  flocking  from  their 
squalid  homes  and  melancholy  alleys  to  fill  the  bright 
class-rooms  of  the  “ children’s  gardens.” 

The  school  stock  and  materials  necessary  for  the 
Kindergarten  School  are  supplied  gratis  by  the  local 
school  authority.  The  same  body  also  fixes  tJie 
salaries  of  teachers,  subject  to  a minimum  fixed  by  the 
State  ; there  is,  however,  no  minimum  in  the  case  of 
teachers  of  infant  schools.  According  to  the  last  re- 
turn available  (1893),  the  average  salary  of  teachers 
of  public  infant  schools  in  Belgium  in  that  year  was 
about  £43  of  Engli.sh  money.  Out  of  1,329  tefichei-s 
fifty-four  had  more  than  £64  a year.  There  is  no  fixed 
number  of  pupils  in  an  infants’  school,  which  gives 
the  right  to  a second  teaclier.  In  genera!  there  are 
not  enough  teachers ; for  in  1893  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  varied  between  sixty  and  sixty-five.  At 
Brussels,  the  infant  schools  a]  ipear  to  be  well  staffed ; 
at  the  Rue  du  Canon  there  were  three  assistants, 
besides  a serving-woman  {femme  de  service),  whose 
duties  were  to  keep  the  school  clean  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  to  aid  in  looking  after  the  material  wants  of 
the  children. 

The  city  of  Brussels  has  also  a lady  inspector 
specially  to  look  aftei-  the  Infant  schools.  As  these 
are  but  fifieen  in  number,  this  lady  is  able  to  visit 
each  one  at  least  once  a fortnight,  aud  give  them  all 
the  benefits  of  advice  aud  leisurely  inspection. 
Besides  tins  supervision,  the  principal  teacher  must 
report  every  month  to  the  School  Board  the  state  of 
her  school  and  conduct  ol  her  assistants. 

Tlie  teachei-s  of  Infant  schools  are  usually  young 
teachers  that  have  just  left  the  Training  College;  from 
the  Kindergarten  they  soon  pass  into  the  better 
position  of  Elementary  school  teacher.  There  is  a 
general  complaint  that  the  stafi'  of  the.se  schools  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and  the  Government  has 
for  some  time  promised  to  establish  special  courses  at 
the  Training  Colleges  for  Kindergarten  teachers.  I 
was  not  able  to  see  any  course  of  the  kind  at  Brussels, 
and  do  not  think  that  auy  of  them  aie  yet  set  on  foot. 
At  the  Training  College  practically  nothing  special  is 
done  for  the  subject : it  occupies  a small  part  of  the 
course  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  three  or  four  of 
the  Training  Colleges  have  Practising  Schools  for 
infants  attached.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  their  training  leaves  a good  deal  to  be  desired. 
I am  told  that  the  principal  teacher  of  the  Infants’ 
school  gives  her  young  assistants  a good  deal  of  help 
and  advice. 

In  nearly  all  the  Head  Inspectors’  districts 
conferences  are  held  twice  a year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Infant  school  teachers.  Almost  all  the  public 
Kindergarten  teachers,  but  very  few  of  the  adopted 
school  teachers,  attend  these  conferences.  They  are 
held  at  a convenient  centre,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Head  Inspector  or  District  Inspector,  and  travel- 
ling expenses  of  teachers  are  paid  to  attend  them. 
Teachers  are  designated  beforeliand  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  some  given  subject,  and  to  conduct  a class 
cf  an  Infants’  school  in  a given  lesson  in  presence  of 
the  confei'ence : afterwards  tliere  is  a general  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  by  those  present.  Tiie  report 
of  lns|)ectors,  both  Head  and  District,  all  seem  to 
bear  witness  to  the  great  utOity  of  this  method  of 
improving  the  teachers’  efficiency. 

Bein"  curious  to  know  how  children  who  have  had 
the  advantages  of  kindergarten  turn  out  when  tl»y 
reach  the  Elementary  achool,  I asked  the  head 
mistress  of  the  17th  Girls’  School,  Rue  des  Six-Jetons, 
Brussels,  to  let  rue  know  her  opinion  on  this  point. 
What  she  said  about  drawing  1 have  already  given 
above.  With  regard  to  general  intelligence,  she 
stated  that,  in  her  experience,  pa])ils  from  Kinder- 
garten Schools  did  not  learn  reading,  writing,  or 
arithmetic  with  more  speed  or  less  labour  than  those 
who  had  never  been  at  school  before.  The  ad-\  ant3ge 
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APPENDIX  B.  she  found  was  tliat  Kindergarten  cliddveii  iiacl  ac- 
_L  quired  orderly  habits  of  scliool-attendauce,  of 
Mr.  'Wyse'a  obedience,  and  discipline,  which  made  their  fiitme 
Report.  advancement  easier;  on  the  other  hand  the  total 

absence  of  lesaons  in  a Kindergarten  uiadi;  the  change 
to  the  senous  work  of  the  Elementary  School  a little 
trying  at  first  for  a child,  and  sin-  would  have  pre- 
ferred a little  I'eadingor  writing  in  the  Kindergarten. 

I was  unable  to  find  any  Primary  School  in  rural 
parts  where  Kindergarten  \vas  tauglit,  nor  did  1 hear 
of  its  exi.steuce  except  in  the  few  schools  where 
manual  occupations  are  regularly  taught.  It  would 
appear  that  in  Belgium  there  are  generally  Infant 
Schools  close  at  hand  and  in  connexion  with 'Primary 
Schools,  so  that  the  infant  population  does  not  much 
resort  to  ordinary  Elementary  Schools. 

II.  AND  III. — Manual  Occup.-vtions. 

The  system  of  manual  training  established  in  some 
of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Belgium  is  ba.scd  on  a 
development  of  the  Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions for  the  junior  classes,  and  the  commencements 
of  woodwork  on  the  Naas  system  for  the  senior 
pupils. 

As  in  France  and  elsewhere  the  first  attempt  at 
manual  work  was  made  with  a utilitarian  object,  as  a 
fieginiiiug  of  trade  ap[>renticesbip.  The  city  of 
Brussels  established  a workshop  for  Mmod  and  iron- 
work in  one  of  its  Primary  Schools  in  1876  ; the 
pupils  did  not  seem  to  make  much  jirogress,  and  in 
1884  this  abortive  attenijit  was  abandoned. 

The  thief  promoter  of  the  present  system  is 
Mr.  A.  Sluys,  Director  of  the  Brussels  hlunioipal 
Training  College,  who  visited  Sweden  in  1884,  with 
a colleague,  Mr.  Van  Kalken,  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  was  the  compilation  of  the  present  pro- 
gramme. 

Programme  of  manual  occupations  (condensed)  : 

Lowke  Standaed. 

First  Year. — 1 . Clay-modelling — Sphere, cube, 
-audothersiinple  geometricalforms ; objects  of  real 
life,  such  as  fruits,  ifec.  Original  forms  of  beauty. 

2.  Pea-woi'k  — Construction  of  forms  of  twc 
and  of  tliree  dimensions  ; various  forms  of  life  and 
beauty. 

3.  Paper-folding  and  cutting.  — Geometri- 
cal forms  of  two  dimensions  ; forms  of  life  and 
beauty. 

Second  Year. — Revision  and  extension  of  work 
of  first  year. 

IsTEEilEDIATE  STANDARD. 

Third  Year. — ].  Clay-modelling— Extension 
of  work  of  first  and  second  year. 

2.  Cardboard  work — Making  geometrical  forms 
of  two  and  three  dimensions  in  cardboard,  with 
scissors,  knife,  and  gummed  paper.  Ornamen- 
tation of  objects  made  by  means  of  coloured 
paper,  so  as  to  develop  taste  for  harmony  of 
-colour. 

Fourth  Year. — 1.  Cardboaid  work — Cutting- 
out  and  putting  togetlier  more  advanced  applica- 
tions of  geometrical  forms  and  useful  objects,  as 
pencil-box,  match-box,  &c.  Ornamentation  as 
before. 

Highee  Standard. 

Fifth  Year. — 1.  Cardboard  work. — More  ad- 
vanced work. 

2.  Wood  work. — Beginning  of  wood  work. 
Copies  of  a gi-aduatecl  series  of  objects. 

Sixth  Year. — 1.  Cardboard  work. — More  ad- 
vanced work. 

2.  Wood-work. — Further  graduated  exercises. 
Dovetailing  and  mortice-work,  with  T square. 
Putting  together  of  objects  consisting  of  several 
parts. 


Side  by  side  with  the  manual  occupations,  there  is 
a course  of  lessons  in  Geonielrical  Form.  These  lessons 
are  given  with  the  aid  of  geometrical  figures,  such  as 
the  cube,  sphere,  cylinder,  ic.,  made  of  wood  or  card- 
board, and  the  various  properties  of  straight  lines 
surfaces,  angles,  and  solids  are  demonstrated.  Instead 
of  beginning,  as  Euclid  does,  with  points  andlinesand 
proceeding  onwards  to  solid  figures,  the  l&ssons  in 
Geometrical  Aoj-m reverse  theprocess,  and,  starting  with 
figures  of  three  dimensions,  proceed  downwards  to 
straight  lines  and  their  measui'emeiit.  The  advocates 
ot  this  system  say  that  in  this  way  the  pupil  is  first 
introduced  to  the  concrete,  which  must  have  tJu-ee 
dimensions,  and  from  that  goes  on  to  the  abstract,  re- 
presented by  suifaccs  and  lines,  liich  are  literally 
abstractions,  being  part  of  a solid  figure  considered 
separately. 

Where  manual  occupations  are  taught  the  card- 
boat'd  work  is  a great  help  to  the  teaching  of  geo- 
metrical form,  as,  when  a pupil  actually  makes  for 
himself,  in  cardboard  or  in  wood,  a geometrical  figure, 
his  observation  and  intelligence  are  appealed  to  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  when  he  sees  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  or  represented  on  paper. 

In  wood-work  and,  to  a certainexteut.in  cardboard 
work,  the  figure  made  by  the  pupil  is  always  a copy 
of  some  usel'ul  object  placed  belore  him.  As  in  Bark, 
tlie  necessity  of  combining  drawing  with  woodwork  is 
insisted  on.  Before  starting  to  work,  the  pupil  luu.st 
take  hi.s  copybook  and  tlraw  a plan  of  tlie  object  he  i.s 
about  to  make.  He  then  tran.sfer.s  the  plan  to  iiis 
rough  piece  of  wood,  and  starts  with  saw  and  chisel  to 
fashion  out  the  object.  The  procedure  is  the  same  for 
cardboard  work.  'J'lie  copybooks  I saw  in  the  bands 
of  pupihi  did  not  differ  much  from  those  I saw  in 
Pari.s. 

'I'here  are,  however,  several  material  points  of 
difference  between  tlie  Belgian  and  the  Paris  systems, 
and  as  I discussed  these  points  with  their  partisans 
both  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris,  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
capitulate them  here. 

(1.)  Tliereis  no  iron-wvrkxxi  Belgium  ;it  is  said 
to  be  laborious,  mechanical,  and  uninteiesting, 
and  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of  any 
useful  objects.  The  work  in  iron-wire  and  the  thin 
iron  (tole)  does  not  seem  open  to  this  objection. 

(2.)  Artisan-masters  are  not  employed  in 
Belgium ; they  are  said  to  have  no  capacity  for 
teaching,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  have  a, 
demoralising  influence  on  the  pupils.  In  Paris 
they  are  not  asked  to  teach,  and  due  care  in 
choosing  them  and  attention  in  supervision  have 
prevented  these  drawbacks. 

(3.)  In  Beliguni  the  pupil  always  makes  liis 
object  from  a model  placed  before  him,  wliich  he 
measures  and  draws  in  his  book.  The  Pari.s  biw 
draws  his  jjlan  from  a careful  sketch  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard.  At  Paris  they  claim 
to  teach  the  boy  to  translate  a drawing  into  an 
objcict,  and  they  assert  tiuit  it  is  far  too  di(tieult 
for  a boy  to  make  an  exact  plan  of  an  object  first, 
nor  is  it  easv  to  show  him  that  his  plan  is  strictly 
accurate.  They  occasionally  eojiy  from  a motlel 
in  Paris. 

(4.)  'The  Paris  system  chooses  for  its  exiU'ci.ses 
a graduated  aeries  of  combinations  of  straight 
lines,  angles  and  circle.s  of  adifficulty  of  exicitiou 
that  increases  impercejitibly,  and  only  makes  use 
of  a common  object  as  model  when  its  form  is 
precise  and  capable  ofbeingeasilymeasured.  In 
Belgium  they  always  take  an  actual  object  as 
model,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  is  more  intere.siing 
to  the  pupil.  The  Parisians  assert  that  there 
are  very  feiv  common  objemts  that  can  be  adapted 
to  develo|)ing  precision,  as  most  are  of  a more 
or  less  voluntary  form,  and  cannot  be  well  used 
so  as  to  inculcate  exactness  in  taking  measure- 
ments. Again,  most  require  the  use  of  a round 
surface,  which  it  is  veiy  difiicult  to  measure 
accurately. 
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(5.)  In  the  clay-modelling  the  work  isgenerally 
done  in  relief  in  Paris,  but  in  Belgium  all  sorts 
of  solids  are  modelled.  The  same  views  as  to 
. juecision  of  measurement  seem  to  guide  tlie  ad- 
vocates of  the  Palis  system  in  this  matter. 

Both  Manual  Occupations  and  Geometrical  Forms 
aie  optional  subjects,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
former  is  taughtis  so  far  very  insignificant.  The  last 
printed  return  availal.de  states  that  on  the  30th  No- 
veml>er  1S93,  sixty-eight  male  Primary  Schools  in  all 
Belgium  gave  instruction  in  Manual  Occupations,  only 
seven  of  which  did  any  woodwork.  I am  indebted 
to  the  courtes}'  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Education 
Office  at  Brussels  for  a siiecially  prepared  return, 
which  gives  the  figures  for  the  31st  December,  1896, 
for  all  Belgium  as  ninety-one — the  number  that  have 
wo<)dwork  is  not  given,  but  1 have  no  i-eason  to  be- 
lieve it  is  appreciably  greater  than  in  1893.  On  the 
same  date  (1896)  there  were  1,425  schools  that  taught 
‘•Geometrical  Forms.”  The  total  number  of  Primary 
Schools  in  Belgium  is  given  as  6,546. 

The  causes  that  operate  against  the  spread  of 
manual  occupations  in  Belgium  are  very  similar  to 
those  notetl  in  France.  The  most  important  are ; — 
(1.1  Cost  of  setting  up  a workshop,  which  falls 
almost  entirely  on  the  locality. 

('1.)  Absence  of  any  pecuniary  stimulus  for  teachers 
who  take  up  the  subject. 

Of  the  Primary  Schools  that  teach  woodwork  there 
are  two  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  and  three  in  the 
ueighbouring  suburb  of  St.  Gilles.  For  the  following 
account  of  the  training  given  in  the  latter  I am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Van  IMken,  who  takes  a prominent 
part  ill  the  organisation  of  manual  work  in  that 
suburb. 

Manual  Training  at  8t  Gilles,  near  Brussels. 
Manual  work  is  taught  in  all  the  boys’  schools 
(three).  It  includes ; — 

(a.)  Frcebelian  exercises. 

(/;.)  Boogaert’s  system  ; (forms  made  of  paper 
folded  in  little  squares). 

(e.)  Cardboard-work. 

(d)  Modelling. 

(e.)  "Woodwork, 

The  first  three  are  taught  by  the  ordinary  ciass- 
teacher,  but  modelling  and  woodwork  lessons  are 
gi\  eii  by  teachers  furnished  with  a special  certificate. 

The  best-organised  school,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  cardboard-work  is  taught,  is  School  No.  5, 
which  has  a typical  course  of  manual  work,  thu.s : — 
Lower  Standard. — Frcebelian  exercises  and  the 
Boogfcrt’s  system. 

Intermediate  Standard. — Boogiert’s  system,  card- 
board-work, and  modelling. 

Higher  Standard.— Modelling  and  woodwork. 

For  the  Higher  Standard  there  are  four  hours  a 
week  instruction ; for  the  others  two  hours. 


Number  of  Pupirs  (1897). 


School 
No.  1, 

School 
No.  3. 

Soliool  ! 
No.  5. 

1 

Total. 

1 

Woodwork, 

40 

60 

60 

160 

Modelling, 

40 

60 

90 

190 

Cardboard  Work, 

- ' 

- 

225 

225 

Frcebelian  Exercises 
and  Boogeert’s. 

225 

475  ; 

250 

950 

Total,  . • 

305 

595 

625 

1,525 

Number  of  Cl.'vsses  ik  Woodwork,  asd 
Modelling. 


School 
No.  I. 

School 
No.  3. 

^hool 

..... 

Woodwork, 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Modelling, 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Total, 

4 

4 

13 
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So  that  tliere  are  thirteen  special  teachers  appointed 
by  the  Commune,  and  receiving  a special  allowance. 
Of  tlie  special  teachers — 

2 receive  £18  per  annum,  £36 
6 „ £16  „ „ £96 

5 „ £14  „ „ £70 

13  . , receive  £202  per  annum. 


Estimate  of  Expense  for  1898. 


School 
Ho.  1. 

School 
No.  3, 

1 

school  ' 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Purcliase  of  Materials, . 

8 

8 

10 

26 

Repair,  &c.,  of  Tools, 

2 

2 

10 

14 

Allowances  to  Teaoliers, 

60 

60 

82 

202 

Total, 

70 

70 

102 

242 

Towards  the  payment  of  these  expenses  the 
State  grants,  ....  £70 
Proi-ince  . . £24 

Commune  £148 


Instruction  in  woodwork  is  generally  given  after 
school-hours  in  Belgium.  For  the  teaching  of 
“ Geomebiical  Forms”  half  an  hour  weekly  is  all  the 
time  that  is  allowed. 

As  mentioned  in  the  general  sketch,  manual  work 
is  an  obligatory  subject  in  tlie  Training  Colleges,  and 
marks  are  assigned  to  the  candidates  at  tlie  Leaving 
Examination  for  it.  I have  already  explained  that 
these  marks  are  not  given  after  a special  test  before 
the  e.xaminers,  but  are  estimated  by  the  professor  of 
manual  training  from  the  opinion  he  has  formed  of 
the  candidates’  work  during  the  year.  Candidates 
may  be  called  on  to  show  specimens  of  their  work  to 
the  judges. 

The  course  given  at  the  Training  College  includes 
all  the  programme  in  fuller  detail  laid  down  for  the 
Primary  Schools.  Two  hours  a week  are  given  to  the 
subject.  The  most  noteworthy  point  about  the  course 
done  by  the  pupils  in  training  is  tiiat,  they  are 
practised  in  making  objects  which  will  be"  useful  for 
them  for  teaching  science  and  the  metric  system  in 
the  ordinary  -work  of  aPrimary  School.  Foi-  example, 
in  wood  they  are  able  to  make  various  cubes  of  a 
cubic  decimetre  in  size,  measures  of  a metre,  and 
apparatus  serving  to  show  that  a cubic  metre  is  equal 
to  1,000  cubic  decimetres:  all  these  are  used  in 
teaching  the  metrical  system,  and  by  showing  the 
teacher  how  to  make  them  when  in  training,  he  is 
saved  the  expense  of  having  to  buy  them  for  his 
school.  Similarly,  for  teaching  science,  a multitude 
of  useful  api>aratus  may  easily  be  fashioned  in  wood, 
likewise,  in  agriculture,  models  of  vai-ious  agricul- 
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tural  imploments,  &c. ; and  in  a hundred  ways  a 
handy  teacher  will  be  able  to  wake  a quantity  of 
little  w ooden  objects  that  will  be  of  use  for  object 
lessons. 

Vacation  lectures  for  teachers  have  been  given  at 
three  or  four  centres  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
numbers  that  h ive  followed  these  courses  ai-e  not  veiw 
great;  in  1892,  70  teachers  altogetlier  took  part  in 
thein,  and  in  1893,  106.  Two  years  are  necessary  to 
go  through  the  wliole  programme  of  these  iectiii-es, 
the  full  time  given  being  200  hours ; nearly  half  is 
devoted  to  woodwork.  Of  course,  tlie  instruction  is 
practical,  with  lectures  on  the  pedagogic  side  of 
manual  training. 

IV.  Physical  Exercises. 

The  games  organised  in  the  Kindergarten  Schools 
have  already  been  described.  The  obligatory  list  of 
subjects  comprises  gymnastics  in  all  Primary  Schools, 
and  in  the  city  schools  of  Brussels  very  extended 
exercises  are  carried  out  two  or  three  times  a week. 
Generally  the  vaiious  classes  take  advantage  of  the 
central  hall  {preau)  in  turn.  In  tlie  rural  schools  a 
little  drill  in  the  playground  is  carried  on  for  a few 
minutes  and  pupils  march  to  signals  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  classes.  The  pupils  in  Continental  schools 
have  more  need  of  these  exercises  than  Iri.sb  boys  and 
girls,  as  the  system  of  standing  to  draft  circles  is 
unknown,  and  all  lessons  are  given  to  the  pupils  in  the 


V.  Drawisg, 


form,  which  make  such  a useful  mental  exercise,  are 
almost  suppressed.  The  teacher  must  then,  from  the 
very  beginning,  teach  drawing  from  objects  placed 
before  the  children’s  eyes,  or,  in  other  words,  drawin<» 
from  nature.  • ® 

Drawing  from  nature  may  be  of  three  kinds,  out- 
line,  perspective,  and  shading.  Tlie  programme,  for 
Belgian  Primary  Schools  contains  no  shading.  There 
is  no  perspective  taught  until  the  Internioriiaie  Stan 
dard  ; for  the  first  two  years,  therdorv,  only  the  out- 
lines of  objects  are  drawn  wiidiout  ]>erspective,  Per- 
spective is  first  taught  to  a class  that  would  about 
correspond  to  third  or  fourth  classes  in  Irish  National 
Schools. 

In  the  lower  .standard  the  objects  copied  are  in  the 
first  place  combinations  of  straight  lines  made  witii 
the  slats  or  sticks  used  in  the  Kindergarten  exercises 

The  outlines  of  the,  doors,  windows  or  any  recti- 
linear objects  in  the  schoolroom  are  also  used  as 
models.  Tlie  elements  of  geometrical  drawing  (with- 
outinstruments)  are  also  taught  to  this  standard- 
children  are  exercised  in  dividing  a stra-ght  line  into 
two,  four,  eight,  or  more  equal  parts,  to  make  squares 
rectangles,  equilateral  triangles,  &c. ; always  judging 
the  distances  first  by  the  eye,  and  then  veriiying  by 
measuring  with  slips  of  paper.  Tlie  compass  "^aiid 
square  are  used  in  liigher  classes,  but  not  to  a great  ex- 
tent. 

In  higher  classes  jilaster  casts  in  light  relief  uf 
conventional  forms  of  ornament  are  used  (no  slmdiin' 
is  required) ; also  water-bottles,  jugs,  <kc.,  are  cojiied 
in  outline.  The  geometrical  basis  of  these  forms  is 


The  programme  in  drawing,  which  has  been  an 
obligatory  subject  in  all  Primary  Schools  for  many 
years  past,  underwent  a complete  change  in  1893. 
The  new  method,  known  as  the  Tensi  method  (after 
its  principal  ex|.onent),  was  imposed  on  all  schools  as 
far  a.s  practicable,  and  as  the  -teachers  were  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  it,  the  Government  had  to  find 
some  means  of  instructing  them.  The  following  plan 
was  adopte.l : — ‘ 

In  the  first  plate,  two  Elementary  School  teachers 
were  selected  (of  course,  those  chosen  had  sjiecial  apti- 
tudes for  drawing),  from  each  of  the  head  inspectors’ 
districts  (eighteen  in  number),  to  attend  a special 
series  of  lectures  given  by  M.  Tensi,  at  the  Govern- 
ment Training  College  at  Mona.  These  lectures  were 
also  attended  by  the  drawing  professors  of  the  other 
training  colleges.  Tiie  course  of  lectures  took  place 
during  the  school  vacation,  in  September,  1893,  and 
lasted  three  weeks,  there  being  two  sittings  every  day 
morning  and  evening.  In  these  lectures  M.  Tensi 
gave  a complete  expose  of  the  new  method.  At  the 
end  of  the  lectures  a special  certificate  was  delivered 
to  every  person  that  followed  the  course,  the  number 
of  such  pei-sons  being  fifty-seven. 

The  Elementary  teachers  that  had  followed  the 
lectures,  having  i-cturned  to  their  schools,  proceeded 
to  give  weekly  lessons  on  the  new  method  to  the 
teachers  of  their  neighbourhood.  Tj;e  latter  wore 
obliged  to  attend  these  lectures,  and  the  course 
extended  over  about  nine  months,  and  included  some 
thirty  lessons,  the  teachers  tliat  gave  the  lectures 
being  specially  paid  for  the  work.  It  is  yet  too  soon 
to  judge  of  the  success  of  tliis  plan,  but  tliose  with 
whom  1 discussed  it  sjioke  favourably  of  the  results. 
Since  1893  holiday  lectures  in  drawing  have  been 
given  for  teachers  in  three  or  four  of  the  training 
colleges,  and  aj.pear  to  have  been  fairly  well  fol- 
lowed. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  method  is  the  en- 
tii-o  suppression  of  copving/row  the  flat,  and  thesubsti- 
tutionforitofcopying/l-um  nature, iroaithu  very  begin- 
ning of  the  uliild’s  drawing  exercises.  Drawing  beim’ 
essentially  the  reproduction,  on  a flat  surface^  of  the 
real  or  apparent  form  of  objects,  of  which  a clear  per- 
ception has  been  previously  acquired  by  an  analysis 
carefully  reasoned  out,  copying  from  the  flat  is  not 
real  drawing,  but  merely  an  imitation  of  an  imitation, 
and,  therefore,  the  direct  observation  and  analysis  of 


carefully  explained,  and  before  drawing  anythino-,  the 
necessaiy  guiding  lines  are  discussed.  In  perspective 
the  genera!  meaning  of  jierspectiv-e  is  finst  cxjilained  by 
drawing  the  pupils’  attention  to  common  objects,  suc-h 
as  a row  of  telegraph  poles  along  a road  m-  a row  of 
trees,  &c.,  &c.,  until  he  grasps  the  distinction  between 
the  real  image  he  has  in  his  mind  and  its  apparent 
form  as  actually  seen  by  the  eye.  The  first  exercises  are 
in  drawing  the  cube,  circle,  end  i-eetaiigular  paralleli- 
piped  at  various  angles  in  vision.  To  teach  these 
use  is  made  of  the  jieispscbive  frame  with  movable 
shutter  {cadre  persjJectif  H volet  mobile).  This  is,  J 
believe,  used  in  England,  hut  I never  saw  nor  heani 
of  one  in  an  Irish  school.  The  idea  of  this  instrument 
is  a square  piece  of  cardboard  or  metal,  with  a mov- 
able frame  revolving  about  one  of  the  sides.  By  this 
means  the  face  of  a cube  seen  at  any  angle  is  brought 
into  direct  contrast  with  the  fixed  face  seen  from  in 
front  by  the  spectator.  Simultaneous  lessons  cannot 
easily  be  given  with  these,  unless  every  pupil  can  be  pm- 
vided  with  one  ot  them,  as  of  coui  se,  when  the  frame  ia 
placed  before  a class  every  pupil  sees  it  at  a difi'erent 
angle,  according  to  his  position. 

Besides  these  exercises  there  are  also  others  in 
drawing  from  memory  and  original  design.  Tlie 
method  employed  is  similar  to  that  which  I Jiavi- 
mentioned  iu  the  report  on  drawing  in  France. 

Coloui-ei  crayonsare  also  used  occasionally,  especi- 
ally in  connexion  with  the  lessons  in  Geometrical  form 
in  schools  where  this  subject  is  taught.  Two  pieces  of 
thin  coloured  pajiersupeiposed  are  used  to  show  the 
formation  of  secondary  from  primary  colours.  Tiie 
crayon  exercises  are  limited  to  ornamenting  geome- 
trical forms  by  colouiiDg  them  liai-nioniously. 

As  I have  had  occasion  to  state  mo>-e  than  once  in 
the  report  on  Prance,  chequered  paper  is  only  men- 
tioned to  be  condemned.  It  has  been  I'ouud  a positii-y 
hindrance  to  successful  freehand  drawing. 

VI.  AXD  VII.  Science  and  Agriculture. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  obligatory  in 
rural  schools  in  Belgium  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
For  the  town  schools  a programme  in  Notions  of 
Natural  Science  has  been  drawn  up  to  correspond  to 
the  agricultural  teaching  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not 
obligatory.  As  a rule,  however,  most  city  schools 
have  the  subject  in  their  course,  and  the  number  of 
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bovs’  schools  that  teach  neither  science  nor  agriculture 
is  small. 

In  Elementary  Science  the  course  is  very  similar  to 
tliat  adopted  in  French  schools,  and  in  general  the 
same  text-books  (especially  those  of  Paul  Bert  and 
Gaston  Bonnier)  sre  used.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant schools  have  scientific  apparatus  for  use  in  ex- 
periments, but  in  general  experiments  are  not  made  ; 
object  lessons  are  given,  and  in  the  large  towns  the 
popils  often  pa-ss  an  afternoon  in  visiting  a museum 
of  natural  history  or  a factory,  accompanied  by  their 
teacher.  That  there  are  very  simple  experiments  in 
physics  prficticable  in  small  Primary  Schools,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognised,  and  I had  the  advantage  of 
visiting  a boy.s’ school  at  Uccle,  just  outside  Brussels, 
where  the  teacher  has  been  able  to  perform  many 
simple  scientific  demonstrations  for  his  pupils,  espe- 
ciallv  in  connexion  with  agriculture.  Some  account 
of  what  I saw  at  this  school  may  prove  interesting. 

Though  nuite  near  Brussels,  Uccle  is  almost  a 
country  village,  and  the  fields  all  about  the  school  are 
laid  out  in  market-gardens  and  in  tillage.  The  boys’ 
school  has  three  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  120  pupils.  Adjoining  the  school  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  priricipal  teacher,  and  behind  is  the 
garden  of  about  half  anacre,  well  cultivated  with  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  fruit  trees.  The  teacher  makes 
use  of  the  garden  in  all  his  agricultural  insfcriiction, 
and  the  various  processes  are  shown  to  the  pujii’s  in  it 
at  the  proper  season,  gmerally  in  the  last  hour  of  the 
schoolday.  For  the  lower  standard  the  teaching  in 
gardening  consi.sts  merely  of  a few  conversations 
about  the  chief  vegetables  and  fruits,  various  garden 
tools,  and  comnmn  inject  pests  and  birds.  For  the 
higher  standards  more  precise  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  growing  the  various  crops  is  given.  It 
will  be  noted  that  horticulture  and  agriculture  get 
the  chief  share  of  attention  ; next  in  importance  come 
the  orainary  farm  crops,  questions  of  manure  and 
(liaiuage,  but  the  subject  of  li'C  stoclc  is  not  nearly 
so  well  treated,  nor  did  I anywhere  find  a teach<‘r 
that  kept  any  kind  of  live  stock  to  illusLi'ate  his 
teaching.  Of  course,  in  a country  like  Belghuu,  so 
noted  for  its  tillage,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  of 
secondary  iuiportunce. 

But  w'hat  struck  me  most  in  the  instruction  given 
at  Uccle  was  tliat  the  teacliev  ^'  as  not  satisfied  with 
merely  showing  the  best  metliods  of  tillage,  but  he 
also  used  all  his  ingenuity  to  d<:\  ise  simple  experiments 
to  demonstrate  the  reasons  for  the  various  jn-ocesses 
used.  Though  Elementary  Science  was  not  one  of  the 
subjects  on  his  school  programme,  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled, he  told  me,  to  fall  back  on  some  teaching  of 
science,  as  he  found  it  impossible  otherwise  to  explain 
the  rea.sons  of  his  metliods  of  gardening.  On  the  day 
that  I was  there  he  had  been  showing  the  boys  the 
necessity  of  trenching  a garden-plot  in  winter.  To 
illustrate  the  reason  of  this,  he  told  them  that,  when 
Irenched,  a greater  surface  of  soil  was  exjiosed  to  the 
air  ; siniiile  us  this  fact  appears,  five  out  of  ten  boys 
will  accept  it  as  a fact  and  learn  it  off  by  heart,  with- 
out understanding  exactly  the  reason  of  it.  As  a 
simide  demonstration,  the  teacher  got  a long  piece 
of  wire,  and,  by  bending  it  in  an  undulating  form, 
showed  that  a great  deal  of  it  might  be  put  into  a 
very  short  length.  In  my  uresence  also,  he  made  a 
uiGclianical  analysis  of  earth,  all  his  materials  being  a 
sheet  of  brown  jiaper,  a basin  of  dean  water  and  an 
old  medicine  bottle.  He  sent  a lad  out  to  the  gard-  u 
for  a lumii  of  clay ; he  then  put  some  of  the  claj'  wiili 
wiiter  into  the  bottle,  and  shook  it  up  ; after  allowing 
it  to  settle  he  poured  off  tJie  muddy  liquid,  leaving  a 
residuum,  more  or  less  jiure,  of  silica.  By  means  of 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pronerties  of  which  he  had 
explained  on  a previous  occasiou,  he  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
similarly  for  the  other  constituents.  The  school-stove 
furnished  the  means  of  separating  the  volatile  from 
the  fixed  constituents. 


He  showed  me  also  simple  methods  of  demonstrating  ArPEXTiix  B. 

atmospheric  pressure,  the  necessity  of  oxygen  for  1 

plant  life,  the  principles  of  porosity  and  capillarity  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
liquids,  and  a number  of  other  iihysical  properties. 

In  cases  round  the  school-room  he  had  some 
common  insects  and  stuffed  birds.  On  the  very 
incrning  of  my  visit,  a boy  Lad  brought  him  in  a 
squirrel  (dead)  which  his  father  had  cauglit  tlie  even- 
ing before.  Sevei’al  of  the  senior  pupils  had  copy- 
books, in  which  the  various  parts  of  an  ordinary 
flowering  plant  were  gummed  in,  with  tlieir  names 
written  be.sitle  them. 

It  appears  that  this  teacher  was  one  of  100  cliosen 
from  the  different  districts  of  Belgium  in  1880  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  Agricultural  Collegeof  Jambloux, 
with  a view  to  introducing  agiiculture  into  the  Primary 
Schools,  much  on  the  same  lines  as  had"  been  done 
two  or  three  years  ago  for  drawing.  Having  spent 
his  summer  vacations  from  1880  to  1882  attending 
lectures  on  agriculture  at  Jambloux  and  at  the  Ant.- 
wei'p  Training  College,  he  then  returned  to  his  own 
district,  and  ga^•e  lectures  about  the  neighbourhood  to 
teachers’  classes.  '.I'here  was  a weekly  lecture,  and  the 
course  included  thirty  lessons.  'J  his  manner  of 
educating  the  teachers  seems  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful ; it  had  the  advantage  of  iiiteiesting  100  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  new  subject,  and  they  used  their 
influence  with  tiieir  colleagues,  natuially  enough,  in 
favour  ofthatsubject.  There  are  vacation  courses  in 
Agricultural  and  Experimental  Chemistry  every  year 
at  three  or  four  Training  Colleges,  imduding  those 
of  Ghent  and  Livelle,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  extensively  followed.  The  students  in  train- 
ing also  get  very  full  instruction  in  the  subject,  liut 
the  question  of  Agiicultural  Experiments  has  not  yet. 
received  adequate  attention. 

VIII. — Needlework. 

Sc’wing  and  knitting  are,  of  course,  obligatory  in  all 
girls’  schools.  Four  lessons  a week  are  generally 
given  to  the  subject;  these  are  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  length  in  the  Lower  Standard,  and  an  hour  for 
the  Intermediate  and  Higher.  The  general  programme 
does  not  differ  very  essentially  from  that  taught  in 
Irish  National  schools. 

1. ewev  Standard  (corresponding  to  our  first  and 
second  classes). — Knitting  on  two  and  four  needles  ; 
making  wristlet,  garter,  and  leg  of  stocking. 

Exce)it  in  city  schools,  there  is  no  sewing  for  this 
standard. 

Int'innediate  Siaudard. — 1.  Revision  of  previous 
work. 

2.  Knitting  of  a stocking;  study  of  the  rclativ*e 
proportions.  Stocking  to  be  entirely  finished. 

3-  Study  of  cross-stitch  on  canvas. 

4.  Running,  hemming,  baok-stitching,  top-sewing, 
first  done  on  canvas. 

5.  Cutting-out  and  making-up  of  easy  articles  ; — 
towel,  napkin,  handkercliief,  apron,  woman’s  shirt. 

lliyher  Standard. — 1.  Revision  of  previous  work. 

2.  To  linit  a jersey. 

3.  Marking  linen  ; letters  and  figures. 

4.  Gathering,  button  holes,  eyes  on  linen  for  hook.s. 

5.  Patching  ami  daming  of  linen ; darning  of 
stockings. 

6.  Cutting-out  and  making-up  easy  garments,  par- 
ticularly shirts  and  bodices. 

Till-  simultaneous  method  of  teaching  is  always 
practised.  In  sewing  all  sthches  are  first  taught  on 
canvas.  The  teacher  has  a large  wooden  demonstra- 
tion frame  with  thick  twine  woven  across  it  to  repre- 
sent the  material,  a big  needle,  and  thick  coloured 
woollen  thread.  The  minute  details  and  the  various 
steps  in  a stitch  are  carefully  shown  to  the  cliildren, 
who  are  called  up  to  tlie  frame  one  at  a time  to  exe- 
cute them  before  the  class.  When  the  pupils  under- 
stand the  stitch  thev  take  their  canvas  pieces,  and  all 
2 K 
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AppEKDix  B.  go  through  the  different  steps,  very  slowly,  aimulia- 
— ueously  with  the  mistress.  If,  for  example,  the  ar.itcls 
taught  lias  three  distinct  steps,  at  the  word  “one  !” 
all  the  children  do  the  first  step,  at  the  word  “ two  !” 
the  second  step,  and  so  on.  When  tliey  ai-e  accus- 
tomed to  the  stitch,  they  are  allowed  to  sew  away  as 
fast  as  they  can,  whilst  the  teacher  walks  round  the 
class,  and  corrects  mistakes  or  bad  methods  of  hold- 
ing needle  and  thread,  giving  in  fact  individual  in- 
struction. The  same  system  liolds  for  knitting.  1'he 
teacher  has  two  sticks  to  serve  as  knitting-needles 
and  thick  wool.  I'.ach  operation  is  analysed,  and  the 
ditierent  ste[is  gone  through  simultaneously  by  all  the 
pupils  until  they  are  perfect.  I saw  two  admirable 
lessons  of  this  kind  giveu  at  the  17  th  Girls’ School, 
Rao  cles  Six-Jetons,  to  classes  of  over  40  pupils. 

In  cutting-out  the  measurements  are  taken  by  one 
pupil  from  another  before  all  tlie.  class.  The  pattern 
is  drafted  after  the  measurements  on  a reduced  scale 
(always  a simple  scale — one  half  or  one-fourth)  in  the 
drawing  .book,  then  cut  out  in  thin  i<ai)er  on  the  true 
scale,  and  finally  in  the  material.  A careful  plan  of 
every  article  is  made  on  one  side  of  the  drawing-book ; 
the  article  is  cut  out  to  the  same  scale  in  thin  paper 
and  pasted  in  the  book,  on  the  opposite  leaf,  so  as  to 
sliow  how  the  piirts  correspond  with  the  sketch. 

The  drawing  lesson  is  utilised  (as  iu  French  schools) 
to  develop  originality  of  design  for  the  frilling  on  the 
front  of  a bodice  or  on  the  border  of  a petticoat  Tlie 
pupils  are  made  to  take  one  of  their  freehaud  copies — 
it  may  bo  a conventional  flower  or  ornament,  or  other 
such  symmetrical  figure.  By  the  rejietition  of  this 
figure  along  a straight  or  curved  band  an  ornamental 
border  is  formed  ; this  is  drawn  on  the  sJeetch  of  tlie 
garment  in  the  drawing-book,  and  then  copied  in 
back-stitcli  or  cross-stitch  on  the  garment  itself.  After 
a little  practice  of  this  kind  the  better  pupils  are  often 
.able  to  produce  truly  original  designs. 

TJie  necessary  materials  are  supplied  gratis  at  the 
co.st  of  the  (Jommunal  Council : eacii  head-mistress  dis- 
poses of  a fixed  sum  per  annum  for  school  stock — in 
Brussels  it  is  If.  50c.  (Is.  3cf.)  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
many  districts  the  teachers  complain  that  a sufficient 
sum  is  not  placed  at  their  disposal  to  sujjply  the 
materials  reijuired.  Garments  made  are  either  given 
to  the  poor,  or  taken  home  by  such  of  the  pupils  as  mav 
happen  to  be  in  needy  circumstances, 

In  the  Female  Training  Colleges  two  or  three 
hours  a week  are  given  to  needlework.  The  simul- 
taneous method  of  teaching  is  also  employed  there. 
Besides  the  needlework  required  for  the  Primary 
School  programme,  more  advanced  cutting  out  and 
dressmaking,  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  crochei- 
work.and  a litde  fancy  needlework  are  also  taught.  In 
the  last  year  of  the  course  the  students  get  precise  in- 
structions in  methods  of  teaching  needlework,  iu- 
.cludiiig  the  application  of  drawing  to  cutting  out. 

Housewipkry  Schools. 

There  is  no  phase  of  popular  education  in  Belgium 
more  remarkable  or  more  interesting  than  the  develop- 
ment of  instruction  iu  household  dntie.s  for  girls,  which 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
year.'.  Unfortunately,  tbe  time  that  I was  able  to 
devote  to  studying  primary  instruction  in  Belgium 
was  so  short  that  I could  not  find  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  visiting  more  than  one  of  these  practical 
schools,  namely,  the  Technical  and  Housewifery 
Bchool  of  the  Rue  Terre-neuve,  al.  Brussels.  I have 
had,  however,  an  interview  with  M.  Eugene  Rombaut, 
Inspector-General  of  Technical  Schools,  who  is  prac- 
tically the  originator  and  creator  of  these  institutions, 
and  to  his  kindness  I owe  tlie  following  details  that 
I have  collected  about  them.  For  twenty  years  past  M. 
Rombaut  has  been  the  right  hand  man  in  the  Tech- 
nical Education  movement,  which  has  now  attained 
such  striking  proportions  in  Belgium. 

The  considerations  that  have  deteimined  the 
authbrities  to  foster  Housewifery  schools,  are  social’ 


ratlier  than  educational,  The  avowed  object  is  the  im- 
provement of  bhecoudition  of  the  working-classes.  They 
are  a part  of  the  temperance  movement.  It  is  recog. 
nised  that  the  working  man  frequents  the  public-house 
and  takes  to  drink  mostoften  becausehiswife,  iuherig. 
uorauce  of  household  comforts,  makes  home-life  a tor- 
ment rather  than  a consolation.  To  fill  tliis  gap.  to 
educate  the  future  wife  and  mother  in  all  the  cares  and 
duties  of  her  position,  tliis  is  the  programme  which 
the  Housewifery  school  has  marked  out  for  itself.  Its 
aim  is  not  to  send  out  girls  whose  skill  in  cookinv 
and  household  work  will  quickly  gain  for  them  re- 

iimnerative  positions  as  domestic  servants such  n 

result  w-jiild  be  a perversion  of  its  utility.  In  every- 
tliiiig  the  pupils  are  taught  such  duties  as  befit  tiieir 
humble  station  ; the  exact  circumstances  of  tlie  -work- 
inguiaii’s  daily  life  and  the  length  of  his  purse  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  nothing  luxurious 
nothing  that  would  tend  to  promote  a style  of  livinir 
beyond  liis  slender  resources,  is  permitted.  The 
motlier  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  the  fit  person 
to  teach  her  daughter  housekeeping.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  she  is  not  availalde,  as  it  is  a common  thinv 
for  married  women  to  work  in  factories  in  the 
industrial  centres ; where  she  is  available  lier  ignorance 
most  often  pieveuts  her  being  of  much  use.  The 
school  is  therefore  the  only  remedy. 

There  are  several  classes  of  schools  that  teach 
Housewifery,  dilieriug  more  or  less  in  their  organisa- 
tion and  sphere  of  action.  There  are  : — 

(1.)  Technical  and  Housewifery  Schools,  of  which 
there  ni-e  -six  in  all  Belgium.  Tliese  ai-e  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  receiving  pupils  from  thea'^ 
of  12  or  13  years,  and  in  which  the  Hoitse- 
wifery  instruction  is  an  appendage  to  the 
Technical  side,  which  is  the  more  important 
part  of  the  school,  The  school  of  the  Hue 
Terre-neuve,  Brussels  (visited  by  me  on 
November  12th),  is  of  this  kind.  The  course 
is  of  three  years’  duration, 

(2.)  Housewifery  and  Technical  Schools,  three  in 
all  Belgium.  These  are  very  similar  to  the 
first  kind,  but  tlie  course  only  lasts  two  years, 
and  more  time  is  given  to  practical  work. 
Pupils  enter  at  14  years  of  age. 

(3.)  Housewifery  Schools,  225  iu  number,  org.aiiiscd 
in  three  difl'eronfc  ways — 

(a.)  Housewitnry  Schools  proper,  receiving 
2mpils  of  13  years  of  age,  for  a single  year's 
course. 

(b.')  Housewifery  Schools  for  adults,  for  pupils 
from  14  to  22  or  more  years,  one  year’s 
course. 

(c.)  Housewifery  classes  attached  to  Primary 
schools,  frequented  by  the  pupils  of  the  Higher 
standard,  two  years’  course. 

Besides  these  arrangements  for  teaching  House- 
wifery I found  at  Brussels  a system  in  wliich  the  pupils 
of  the  Higher  standard  (sixth  year  only)  of  the 
Primary  sciionls  came  to  receive  practical  instruction 
at  the  Technical  and  Housewifery  Buhool  of  the  Rue 
Terre-neuve  in  turn  for  a week  at  a time. 

In  the  Housewifely  Schools  jiroper  (a)  lessons  are 
given  generally  every  day,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon ; in  some  localities,  however,  only  four  or  five 
days  a week. 

In  the  schools  for  adults  (5)  lessons  are  given  twice 
a week,  on  Sunday  and  ou  some  evening  during  tlie 
week,  each  le.sson  being  2 or  2^  hours  in  len-’-th. 

In  the  classes  attached  (c)  two  lessons  are  given 
weekly  ('vVednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons)  of  2^ 
hours  each  to  the  pupils  of  fifth  and  sixth  years 
(Higher  standard). 

The  programme  taught  in  these  • schools  com- 
prises ; — 

(1.)  Lessons  in  thtory — notions  of  hygiene  aud 
domestic  economy  and  treatment  of  infants 
and  sick  persons. 
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{2.!  Practical  lessons  ; — • 

(<x.)  Cleansinn:  of  houses  and  furniture. 

(6.)  Was5)ing  and  ironing  linen. 

(^c.)  Needlework,  making  and  mending  of  ordi- 
nary garments. 

(d.l  Cooking, 

(a.)  Kitchen-gardening  and  poultry-keeping  (in 
rural  schools). 

In  the  needlework  exercises  nothing  beyond  the 
making  and  mending  of  ordinary  garments,  s\ich  as 
are  iu  constant  use  by  the  working  classes,  is  taught, 
and  pupils  are  requested  and  encouraged  to  bring 
tliHr  worn  clothing  that  re'iuires  patching.  No 
embroidery  or  fancy  work  of  any  kind  is  done.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  earlier  H nusewifory  classes 
broke  down  and  had  to  be  closed  owing  to  tlie  fact 
that  they  degenerated  into  mere  needlework  classes. 

In  the  cooking  classes  the  greatest  importance  is 
attached  to  economy,  and  ])riees  of  food  are  carefully 
studied.  At  every  class  the  menu  of  an  ordinary 
meal  is  prepared,  consisting  of  tine,?  dishes,  soup, 
vegetable,  and  a bit  of  meat,  iisJi,  or  ha.sh.  Before 
setting  to  work  the  cooking  class  goes  to  market,  and 
the  food  for  the  m<‘al  is  bought  by  the  |iu|iil.<,  under 
thesu))ervision  of  the  teachers,  unci  a limit  of  25c. 
(2W-)  per  head  is  spent.  The  cookery  class  consists 
at  most  of  six  pupils,  this  being  tlie  number  of  persons 
ia  an  average  family,  and  If  oOc.  (Is.  3d.)  i.s  the 
maximum  cost  of  the  meal.  M . Rombaut  assured  me 
that  he  had  drawn  up  3,000  menus  of  three  dishes 
eacli,  no  one  of  which  would  exceed  that  cost  for  six 
persons.  The  secret  of  this  economy  .seems  to  be  a 
careful  attention  to  choosing  only  food  that  is  in 
season  at  the  particular  time,  the  luirchase  only  of  the 
cheaper  portions  of  meat,  and  the  greatest  rare  in 
iivriidiog  waste.  Dripping  always  takes  the  place  of 
liiuter  iu  this  cookery,  an  arransrement  that  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  Prance.  Thii  tv  of  such  menus 
form  the  cookery  programme  of  the  year. 

Twenty-four  pupilsisthe  highest  number  assigned  to 
one  teachor  in  a housewifery  class  or  school  Tiiese  are 
divided  into  drafts  of  five  or  six  pupils  e<ach,  and 
each  draft  takes  up  a different  subject,  wliich  it  does 
rot  leave  and  change  for  another  until  a week  has 
been  given  to  that  subject.  Two  class-rooms  are 
almost  indispensable,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to 
needlework  and  ironing,  and  the  ocher  to  unokcrv, 
washing,  and  cleansing  of  furniture  and  kitchen 
utensils,  il’c. 

The  Government  has  found  by  experience  that  it  is 
fiir  better  to  entrust  the  charge  of  a housewifery 
School  to  a trained  teacher  who  is  nob  above  practical 
work,  than  to  an  ordinary  cook  or  woman  belonging 
lo  the  working  class  {femme  du  pewple).  The  latter 
lias  been  found  incapable  of  keeping  discipline, and 
also  to  be  without  habits  of  order  and  method,  with- 
out which  no  teaching  can  be  successful.  A 
tliorouglily  competent  teacher  appears  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  success  of  these  schooW. 

The  great  difficulty  that  the  promoters  of  house 
wifery  schools  have  had  to  struggle  against  is  the 
irregularity  of  the  attendance.  Tliey  liave  long 
since  recognised  that  it  is  not  the  pujuls  in  the  higher 
standard  of  the  Primary  School  that  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  instruct  in  household  duties,  but  rathei- 
their  elder  sisters,  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  age  when  it  is  most  difficult  to 
secure  their  attendance.  Very  often  the  mothers  have 
been  the  chief  opponents  of  the  school,  for  they  have 
grown  jealous  of  the  liousehold  skill  ao(piiied  by  their 
daughters.  Oiten,  too,  the  father  is  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  in  his  comfort,  owing  to  the  new 
accomplishments  of  his  daughter,  and  this  Las  led  to 
disagreement  and  quarrels  with  the  mother.  The  in- 
struction was  at  first  every  wliei-e  free,- but  it  has  been 
found  tliab  the  exacting  of  a small  fee  (five  or  ten 
francs)  has  had  a most  beneficial  effect  on  the  atten- 
dance ; the  fees  of  those  ^vho  stay  awav  are  confiscated, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  -all  the  school  fees  are 


divided  amongst  the  pupils  in  sums  jmoporfcionate  to  appeotis 
the  regularity-  of  attendance.  Many  teachers  bear  _1 
witness  to  the  improvement  effected  by  this  meano.  Mr  Wyss’i 

As  these  schools  and  classes  are  nobunder  the  Edu- 
cation  Department,  but  under  the  hlioister  of 
Industry  and  Public  "Woi-ks,  the  officers  of  the  two 
administrations  find  themselves  in  a position  of  co- 
ordinate authority  in  reference  to  housewifery  classes 
attached  to  Primary  Schools.  'I'his  dual  contract 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  certain  disadvantages,  and 
I am  told  that  the  Public  Works  office  is  desirous  of 
giving  over  the  classes  entirely  to  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
classes  attached  to  the  Primary  Schools  are  not  of 
much  utility,  partly  on  account  of  the  youtli  of  the 
jlupils,  wliose  strengtl)  is  not  equal  to  household  work, 
and  whose  literary  studies  are  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  demands  upon  their  time  necessitated  by 
those  practical  exercises.  These  classes,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  been  started  rather  with  the  idea  that  they 
would  act  as  a sort  of  decoy  to  entice  the  elder  girls, 
who  Lad  left  school,  to  i-eturn  to  the  housewifery 
schools;  when  the  bigger  girls  saw  their  little  sisteis 
able  to  do  a litile  ironing  and  cooking,  ic.,  it  ^vHS 
expected  that  the  feeling  of  emulation  would  make 
them  desirous  themselves  of  gaining  this  knowledge. 

Each  side  has  its  partisans,  and  tliere  are  some  -who 
maintain  that  the  Primary  School  is  the  place  for 
practical  work,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  tlie 
present  moment,  in  the  opinion  of  JI.  Rombaut  and 
his  colleagues,  this  system  is  condemned,  and  only 
tolerated  as  a pis-aller.  In  their  view,  thirteen  is  the 
earliest  age  at  which  it  is  advisable  to  teach  piactical 
housewLi'ery  ; pupils  of  tlie  higher  standard  of  Primary 
Schools  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  generally  leave  school  before 
thirteen. 

It  was  in  1889  that  the  Government,  princi|)ally 
at  the  instigation  of  M.  Rombaut,  took  in  hand  the 
organisation  of  housewifery  schools,  and  obtained  from 
Parliament  the  necessary  gi-ants.  In  a circular  to  the 
Governors  of  the  various  provinces  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  explained  the  organisation  of  the  new 
schools,  and  requested  the  actit'e  co-operation  of  the 
Governors,  in  order  to  form  local  committees.  These 
committees  were  to  take  the  project  in  hand,  find  the 
buildings,  and  iustal  the  schools,  and  the  Government 
arranged  to  give  a grant  amounting  to  two-fifths  of  the 
initial  expense.  The  rest  was  put  on  the  province- 
and  oa  the  Commune,  and  a little  was  got  in  bv 
lirivate  subscriptions.  According  to  the  satisfactory 
reports  oi  its  inspectors,  the  Government  continued 
its  subsidy  of  two-fifths  of  the  annual  expense ; in  the 
case  of  classes  in  connection  with  Primary  Schools,  the 
grant  was  only  one-third  of  the  expense.  Of  course, 
the  same  teacher  and  the  same  school-house  were 
sufficient  for  the  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 
adults  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  cost  of  a housewifery  class  varies  from  .£16  to 
£.32  fier  annum,  that  of  a housewifery  school  from 
.£60  to  £80.  In  the  former  ease  the  ordinary  teacher 
gives  the  instruction,  and  receii-esan  allowance  vary- 
ing from  £10  to  £15  for  doing  so  ; ia  the  latter  all  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  charge  of  the  housewifery 
school.  The  materials  necessary,  food  for  cooking, 
needlework  pieces,  &c.,  are  supplied  free  to  the  pupils, 
but  in  general  they  bring  their  clothes  to  he  patclieii, 
and  linen  for  washing  and  ironing,  and  get  the  work 
done  at  the  school. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  speak  of  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  in  force  at  Brussels  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  which  I saw  working  at  my  -visit  to  the 
scliool  of  the  Rue  Terre-neuve. 

The  girls  belonging  to  the  sixth  class  (second  year 
of  higher  standard)  of  the  public  Pi-imary  schools  of 
Brussels  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  consisting 
of  the  pupils  of  four  schools  in  Nortli  Brussels,  and 
the  odier  containing  those  of  six  schools  in  South 
Brussels.  In  each  group  there  are  about  200  girls. 

Tlie  North  Brussels  group  receive.s  practical  lesson.s 
2 K 2 
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APPENDIX  B.  in  housewifery  at  the  Housewifery  School  of  the  Rue 
Locqueogliien  ; the  South  Brussels  group  goes  to  the 
Kr.  Wyse’s  school  of  the  Rue  Terre- neuve.  Each  group  is  divided 
Report.  into  eight  drafts  of  60  pupils  each.  Each  draft  spends 

a week  in  turn  at  the  Housewifery  School,  that  is  to 
say,  during  a week  the  pupils  go  to  the  Rue  Terre- 
neuve  (for  example)  instead  of  their  own  scliool.  The 
turn  of  each  draft  comes  round  about  once  every  two 
months,  so  that  each  gets  five  weeks  of  practical 
work  in  the  year.  For  the  use  of  the  rooms  and  the 
services  of  the  teaching  staff  the  City  School  Board 
pays  a sum  of  £12d  a year  to  the  school  of  the  Rue 
Terre-neuve.  As  this  school  was  not  flourishing  by 
doing  its  own  particular  woi'k,  the  new  arrangement 
was  partly  inspired  by  a wish  to  help  it  out  of  its 
dilficulties. 

The  lessons  given  to  these  Primary  school  pupils 
include  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and  cleaning  of 
household  articles.  The  pu|>ils  are  divided  into  classes 
of  ten  or  twelve  each,  and  their  various  exei-cises  are 
carried  on  simultaneously.  The  pupils  bring  their  own 
linen  and  clothes  for  the  washing  and  ironing,  and 
take  them  home  for  Saturday.  It  will  be  noted  that 
throughout  these  arrangements  the  importance  of 
spending  a number  of  days  consicutively  at  practical 
work  is  insisted  on.  A couple  of  hours  a week 
throughout  the  vear  i.s  not  considered  of  nearly  so 
much  utility  a-i  a week  at  a time  once  every  two 
months. 

At  the  Housewifery  School  of  the  Rue  Loc- 
quenghien,  there  is  an  evening  class  for  adults  twice 
a week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  which  was 
followed  last  year  by  38  girls.  The  regular 
Housewifery  classes,  open  every  clay,  have  an  at- 
tendance of  about  33  |)upils.  This  scliool,  therefore, 
gives  Housewifery  instruction  to  three  distinct  grniqi.s 
of  pupils,  viz.  (1)  those  from  Primary  schools,  (2)  adults 
in  evening  classes,  and  (3)  its  own  Housewifery  pupiL, 
aged  from  13  to  15. 

In  all  the  Bru.ssols  Primaiy  schools  for  girls, 
theoretical  lessons  in  Domestic  Economy  are  given  to 
the  Higher  Standard.  I assisted  at  a class  at  the 
Primary  Girls  School,  No.  17,  Rue  lies  Six-Jetoiis,  on 
Nov.  lOch.  The  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  was 
similar  to  that  usually  given  in  a good  Irish  school  to 
girls  of  Sixth  Class  under  the  Industrial  Programme. 

The  subject  is  optional  in  girls’  schools  in  the 
Government  programme,  but  is  obligatory  in  all 
Brussels  public  schools  by  decree  of  the  Municipal 
Council.  It  is  t.uighb  in  891  girls’  schools  in  all  Bel- 
gium, according  to  the  last  return  (1896), 

Notions  of  Hygiene  are  obligatory  in  all  schools. 


An  hour  a week  is  given  *o  the  subject.  In  the  Lower 
Standard  the  teaching  consists  of  a few  simple  conver- 
sational lessons  about  personal  cleanliness,  ventilation 
drinking  water,  precautions  necessary  against  heat 
and  cold,  wet,  ifec.  In  the  other  standards  moreformal 
hygienic  lessons  are  given,  and  especially  the  dangers 
of  intem]jerani!e  are  insisted  on.  A great  crusade 
against  alcoholic  abuse  lias  recently  been  started  in 
the  French  and  Belgian  schools. 

In  Brussels  a wonderful  amount  of  attention  h 
given  to  medical  supervision  in  Primary  schools.  For 
a number  of  details  on  tliis  subject  T am  indebted  to 
Dr.  .fann.sens.  who  presides  over  the  Municipal  Healtli 
Department.  Important  as  the  subject  is,  I do  not 
feel  it  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiries,  so  as  to 
enlarge  upon  it  liere, 

At  the  Training  Colleges  for  girls  both  theoretical 
and  practical  lessons  in  Domestic  Economy  are  given. 
About  li  hours  weekly  are  given  to  practical  iustrno- 
tion  in  Cookery  during  the  3rd  (last)  year  of  the 
course.  I assisted  at  a practical  lesson  at  the  Fem  de 
Municipal  Training  College  at  Brussels.  Nine  of  the 
class  took  part  in  the  Cooking,  the  rest,  about  20  in 
number,  sat  in  a gallery  and  listened  to  the  e.xplaiui- 
tions  given  l.iy  the  teacher.  Kvery  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining theoretical  principles  by  reference  to  tiie 
practical  work  is  utilised  ; e.g.,  the  effects  of  boilius 
on  the  fibrin  of  meat  is  demonstrated  in  a practiaii 
way  to  the  students,  Thists  little  done  exceptin  the 
Training  Colleges ; .such  theory  is  not  regarded  as 
practicable  in  the  H>m.sewiferv  schools  for  the  people. 
As  usual,  a dinner  of  tln-oe  dishes  was  pi-epared.  ami 
partaken  of  afterwards  b}'  those  wlio  acted  as  cooks. 
There  is  a severe  practical  test  in  Cookery  at  tim 
Leaving  Examination,  and  Certificates  for  Hoiiso- 
wif.'i-y  arc  delivered  to  tlie  successful  oandidate.s. 

Having  mentioned  the  Jiulustiial  Tk-ogramme  for 
Sixth  Class  girls  in  Irish  National  Schools  to  JI. 
Rombaut,  he  told  me  that  its  want  of  success  was 
easy  to  explain.  Tlie  long  wearisome  course  of  two 
hours’  Needlework  and  the  dry  lessons  in  Domestic 
Economy  Icirnit  bv  rote  from  a text-book  without 
ever  a practical  demonstration,  wei-e,  in  his  ojiinion, 
aullioient  to  disgust  the  jnipils,  and  drive  them  away 
from  school.  The  same  kind  of  experiment,  he  said, 
had  been  tried  in  Belgium  some  years  ago,  with  fruit- 
less results. 

A.  N.  Bosai>akti->Wyse, 
District-Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Dec.  4th,  1897. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING  REPORT. 

Diary  of  Mr.  Bonaparte-Wyse’s  work  in  France  and  Belgium. 


Mr.  Wyse’s 


1 arrived  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  October  I7th,  1897, 
and  commenced  my  inquiries  on  the  following  day 
with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Huglies-Dowliug.  As  the 
schools  of  Paris  are  by  far  the  best  managed  in  France, 
and  the  most  advanced  in  regard  to  manual  trainiog, 
we  worked  together  there  uiitil  the  29th  October.  I 
then  visited  the  following  centres,  viz.  ; Caen,  Rouen 
and  Lille,  and  spent  a week  in  Belgium,  from  November 
7th  to  i4th. 

As  the  more  important  results  of  our  inquiry  have 
•jeen  rather  fully  dealt  with  in  tlie  joint  Report  on 
France,  and  in  my  own  Report  on  Belgium,  I have 
not  thought  it  necessary  in  this  diary  to  do  more  than 
briefly  indicate  the  main  facts  that  took  my  notice 
about  the  schools  and  places  visited. 

October  Paria. — Visited,  with  Mr.  Hughes - 

Dowling,  the  Elementary  Primary  School  of  the  Rue 
Tournefort,  Paris.  This  school  is  known  as  the 


“ Ecole  Salicis,”  after  the  late  M.  Salicis,  who  was  tbe 
prime  mover  in  introducing  manual  training  into 
Fi-ance.  In  1873,  the  first  workshop  for  manual 
instruction  was  opened  in  this  school  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  from  it  the  movement  spread.  The  first 
object  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  a bust  of  M.  Salicis 
(who  died  in  1889)  in  the  courtyard ; then  one  notices 
numberless  samples  of  woodwork  that  adorn  the  walls. 

The  school  is  an  ordinary  primary  school  for  boys, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  a'lcnit  360,  imder 
tlie  charge  of  a Director  tor  Principal  Teacher), 
M.  Alphonse  Baudrier,  and  five  Assistant  Teachers. 
There  are  five  classes,  distributed  as  follows ; — 

I.  Higher  Standard  (all  pupils) — about  45  present. 

II.  Intermediate  Standard  j 

(second  year),  . • ' u i i nr.  * 

III.  Intermediate  Standard  f 1"'““*' 

(first  year),  . . ) 
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tv.  Elementary  Stanclarci  \ 

(second  yeor)  ( 

V.  Elementary  btandard  < ‘ 

{first  year),  . . ) 

The  Director  does  not  usually  teach,  but  super 
intends.  Each  teacher  has  his  class  in  a separate  room 
where  there  is  desk-accommodation  for  about  fifty 
pupils.  The  teachers  were  in  separate  class-rooms  in 
every  school  T visited.  Wlien  a school  is  built,  class- 
jooms  are  provided  on  the  estimated  -itteiioance, 
allowing  Sfty  for  each  class.  The  staff  will  not  suffer 
diminution  or  increase  according  to  small  variations 
in  the  average  attendance. 

The  instalhition  is  not  very  good  here,  as  the  house 
was  originally  a private  I'esirience,  and  in  no  way 
intended  for  a school.  Tlie  class- rooms  are  small  and 
overcrowded. 

We  met  here,  by  appointment,  M.  Jully,  Inspector 
of  Manual  Training  lo  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and 
ill  great  part  the  autlioi'  of  the  system  followed.  The 
programme  of  manual  training  followed  in  this 
school  is  similar  to  that  in  other  Paris  schools,  the 
only  difference  being  tlmt  here  an  hour  extra  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  every  week  the  first  experi- 
ments liaving  been  made  here,  it  is  treated  as  of  more 
importance. 

We  first  visited  the  5th  or  lowest  class,  fii-st  year 
of  elementary  standard,  average  age  of  pupils,  seven 
or  eight.  The  teacher  was  gi\ iiig  <a  lesson  in  ]>aper- 
(okhiig.  Every  child  luul  a rectangular  piece  of 
thin  coloured  paper  (about  4 in  by  6 in.).  The  teoclicr 
established,  by  reference  to  the  paper,  th'=‘  meaning  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  ; to  ilhisti'ate  the  former 
he  compared  the  position  of  a ship  in  water  or  a hoy 
lying  in  bed ; for  the  latter  he  made  boys  show  various 
vertical  lines  in  tlie  room,  such  as  the  leg  of  the 
teacher’s  desk  or  side  of  blackboard.  Then  the  paper 
vvas  folded  in  two,  great  exactness  being  insisted  on, 
and  the  four  sides  were  discussed,  right  angles  (the 
junction  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines)  explained. 
It  seemed  very  clearly  done,  and  the  children  paid 
great  attention.  As  the  scliool  year  began  on  the 
4th  October,  we  naturally  saw  one  of  the  opening 
lessons. 

Next  wo  saw  the  foui'th  class  (second  year  of 
elementary  standard),  lleie  each  child  had  a copy- 
book, in  which  he  had,  just  before  we  came  in.  pasted 
with  gum  a combination  of  paper  in  two  colours, 
showing  the  meaning  of  the  expression  square, 
diagonal,  and  the  ecjual  triangles  formed  by  the 
•diagonal  of  a sciuare.  By  folding  tlie  paper  the 
equality  of  these  triangles  was  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  child.  Children  also  had  a mea.sure  marked  ofi’ 
into  centimetres,  hut  did  not  seem  yet  to  have  mas- 
tei  ed  the,  practical  use  of  it.  It  was  only  a fortnight 
after  the  holidays,  however. 

We  saw  a class,  a draft  of  the  higher  standard, 
at  clay-modelling  in  a class-room.  There  were  eight 
or  ten  of  them  copying  a very  simple  square  p.attem, 
consisting  of  a combination  of  straight  lines  in  slight 
relief.  This  lesson  was  giveu  entirely  by  the  class- 
teachcr.  Kach  boy  had  a large  apron,  furnished  him 
gratis  by  the  school. 

Next  we  visited  the  workshop.  This  is  arectangular 
room,  with  a forge  and  other  appliances  for  ironwork 
at  one  end.  and  wooden  benches  (for  two  pupils  each) 
at  the  other.  In  all  there  was  accommodation  for 
thirty  six  pupils, — twenty-four  for  woodwork  and 
twelve  for  ironwork.  Its  arrangement  vvas  not  typical, 
I was  told,  of  the  best  form  of  school-workshop.  The 
rest  of  the  higher  standard  were  at  work  here.  There 
were  two  artizan-masters  aiding — one  for  wood  and 
the  other  for  iron.  The  wood-master  told  me  he  was 
seven  \ ears  at  this  school,  and  that  he  attends  another 
one  also.  Previously  he  was  a cabinet  maker  (men- 
uisier).  M.  Jully  said  that  the  equipment  and 
appliances  of  this  workshoji  would  cost  about  £100. 

The  boys  of  the  second  class  (second  year  of  inter- 
mediate standard)  are  the  youngest  in  the  school  to 


attend  the  workshop.  Their  general  age  would  be  ai-pexoix  b. 
from  ten  and  a-half  upwards.  The  higher  standard  is  _L 
divided  int-o  three  drafts,  which  spend  a week  of  their  Mr.  Wyae’s 
time  in  turn  at  each  of  the  three  occui>;itions.  mcidel- 
ling,  ironwork,  and  woodwork.  Most  time,  however, 
is  given  to  woodwoik.  There  are  two  practical  lessons 
weekly  in  manual  w'ork  of  two  hours  each. 

Octohei-  20/li. — This  morning  we  paid  another  visit 
to  the  Ecole  Salicis.  The  Director  gave  me  a great 
deal  of  information  about  the  general  organisation  of 
Palis  scliools. 

We  saw  the  fourth  class  (second  year  of  elemen- 
tary standard),  at  a writing  lesson.  Toacher 
•was  explaining  on  blackboard  fonuatioii  of  letter- 
“r.”  Grea^t  attention  was  paid  to  the  formation 
of  the  up  'and  down  strokes,  also  to  the  right 
way  of  holding  a pen.  The  lesson  was  a demon- 
stration of  methods,  not  a mere  practice  at 
imitation  of  a head  line.  Copybooks  with  jiriuted 
or  engraved  headlines  are  never  used.  I think,  how- 
ever, our  National  schools  produce  better  writing  with 
the  help  of  Vere  Foster  and  his  eondjutors.  As  a 
rule  the  writing  T saw  in  French  schools  was  not 
particularly  good. 

The  second  class  second  year  of  intermediate 
standard!  ivas  at  a lesson  in  science  when  we  entered 
the  room.  No  experiments  were  made  ; I was  told 
it  was  not  usual  to  find  experiments  except  in  a school 
with  a complementary  standard  or  a Higher  Prbnary 
School,  where  the  municipality  supplies  apparatus. 

Every  class  is  furnished,  however,  with  tveights  and 
measures  of  capacity,  which  are  alwaj  s brought  out 
before  the  class  in  a lesson  on  the  metrical  system. 


The  subject  of  the  lesson  given  in  science  was  the 
muscles  and  tendons  of  the  human  body.  'I  he  mediod 
of  teaching  adopted  is  (1)  a recapitulation  of  the  last 
day’s  lesson;  expounding  by  the  teacher  of  the 
subject  matter  with  charts  or  objects  where  possible  j 
(3)  general  questions  of  repetition  to  pupils;  and, 
finally,  every  boy  wrote  in  his  copy-book  from  the 
teacher’s  dictation  the  main  outlines  of  the  lesson, 

The  class  broke  up  at  11.30,  and  we  then  saw  the 
distribution  of  soup  and  meat  at  the  canihie,  as 
already  described.  The  daily  hours  here  are  from  8 
to  11.30  and  from  1 to  4 p.m.  8.30  is  the  usual  time 
for  commencing  work  during  tlie  winter  mouths  in 
most  schools.  1 saw  the  attendance  roll  of  the  second 
class,  as  mentioned  in  joint  report. 

A great  deal  of  other  information  obtained  at  this 
and  other  schools  has  been  given  already  in  the  joint 
report. 

At  1.30  we  met  M.  Jnlly,  at  the  Primary  Male 
School  of  the  Rue  Pihet.  O'his  is  one  of  the  best 
Primary  Schools  in  Paris,  andespeciallygood  at  manual 
work,  and  we  were  able  to  see  the  work  in  full  swing, 
as  already  described  under  “ Manual  Occupations. ” 
The  stafi"  of  this  school  consists  of  the  director,  M. 
Berlin,  and  eleven  assistants.  There  is  a complemen- 
tary standard  of  about  100  pupils  under  three 
masters.  The  average  attendance  is  about  500.  The 
distribution  of  the  classes  are: — 


I.  and  II. — Complementary  standard. 

III.  — Higher  standard. 

IV. ,  V. — Intermediate  standard  (second  year). 
VI.,  VII. — Intermediate  sttindard  (first  year). 
VIII.,  ,IX. — Elementary  standard  (advanced 

section). 

X.—  Elementary  standard  (lowest  section). 


The  workshop  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  Paris,  and 
typical  of  the  most  approved  kind.  There  is  accom- 
modation in  it  both  for  woodwork,  ironwork,  and 
modelling.  From  the  fifth  class  upwards  the  boys 
come  to  the  worksho}) ; the  other  classes  do  paper- 
folding  and  cardboard  work.  I carefully  inspected 
the  time-table  of  the  fifth  class  ; of  the  thirty  hours 
per  week  two  are  given  to  drawing,  both  freehand 
and  geometrical,  three  to  manual  work,  one  and  a 
quarter  hours  to  elementary  science,  and  there  are 
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APPBOTis  B.  exercises  id  gymnastics  three  times  a week.  Most 
~ — , hours)  is  given  to  French  language,  including 

dLv  ***  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  and  four 
lessons  weekly  are  given  to  aritlimetic. 

By  ]>ermisson  of  the  Director  I put  several  questions 
to  tlie  class  in  geogi'aphy,  history,  and  science,  and 
they  answered  with  much  intelligence.  They  seemed 
better  acquainted  with  pljysical  than  with  political 
geography. 

The  Director  of  this  School,  hi,  Berlin,  is  a great 
enthu.siast  fcu'  manual  training  ; he  e.specially  praised 
it  for  counteracting  the  tendency  of  literary  instruc- 
tion to  discourage  manual  trades  and  to  set  up  the 
.merchant’s  desk  or  the'  Government  office  as  the  .goal 
of  a clever  pupil’s  ambitions.  He  also  emphaticidly 
stated  that  none  of  the  other  subjects  had  lost  nny- 
thiog  by  the  time  given  to  manual  work,  but  rather 
had  gained  by  the  extra  intelligence  admired. 

October  21s<.~To-day  being  Thursday  all  the 
Primary  Schools  wei-e  closed.  We  spent  the  morn- 
ing very  profitably  at  tlie  Musee  Pedagogique 
(Sciiolastic  Museum)  of  the  Hue  Gay  Lassac,  in  the 
Latin  quarter.  Hei-e  we  saw  specimens  of  school  ap- 
paratu.s — charts,  text-books,  ljull-frames,  Am.,  .tc.,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  —copy-books  of  pupils,  specimens 
of  manual  work,  drawings,  Ac.,  executed  in  French 
schools,  also  a display  of  needlework.  The  lady  in 
charge  of  the  needlework  department,  on  learning 
that  we  were  from  Ireland,  stated  that  among  the 
best  work  she  had  .seen  was  a book  containing  needle- 
work specimens  issued  by  the  Comniissiouers  of  Irish 
Education  about  1863,  which  she  produced  with 
delight  for  our  inspection,  ami  praised  with  clearly  a 
genuine  enthusiasm.  We  were  able  to  stmlv  here 
the  whole  programme  of  French  needlework.  Many 
tcacher.s  visited  the  Museum  during  our  stay  there, 
and  no  doubt  such  a display  of  educational  materials 
must  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  advantage  to 
them. 

Later  in  the  day  we  called  on  JI,  Bayet,  the 
Director  of  French  Primary  Education,  whom  we 
had  been  unable  to  see  before.  He  giive  us  letters  of 
introduction  to  I’arions  provincial  educational 
authorit>e.s,  together  with  much  general  information. 

October  22nd. — This  morning  by  appointment  we 
had  a lengthy  interview  witn  M.  Bend  Leblanc, 
Head  Inspector  of  Manual  and  Agricultural  Training.’ 
He  showed  us  pliotographs  of  culture  in  flower  pots 
from  many  Primary  Scliools  and  Training  Co:ie"es. 
and  gave  us  a great  deal  of  inrormation  on  the  |,rogress 
of  manual  work  and  agriculture  in  the,  countj-v  as 
well  as  on  the  general  organisation  of  French  schools. 
Having  asked  him  what  he  would  consider  as  the 
best  method  of  educating  existing  teachers  in  a new 
subject  or  new  style  of  teaching,  he  stated  that  tiie 
best  plan  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  to  choose  capable 
teachers  from  every  distinct,  and  train  them  dtirino- 
vacation  at  a centre  ; and  then  send  them  back  to 
their  own  neighbourhoods-  and  require  them  to  give 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  new  method.s  to 
their  colleagues. 

I learnt  in  Belgium  that  this  plan  had  been  worked 
there  with  profitable  results,  [seeBeport  on  Diawincr 
and  Agriculture  in  Belgium].  ” 

October  -23rc?.— This  morning  we  visited  the  Train- 
ing College  for  Male  Teachers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  .at  Auteull.  This  is  a fine  building,  with 
s[)lendid  lecture  and  demonstration  rooms,  and  every- 
thing in  the  best  style.  Especially  good  is  tlie 
equipment  for  physical  science  ; models  of  anatomical 
parts,  various  instruments  for  demonstrating  seieiitifie 
pimciiJes,  Ac.,  are  all  here  ; these  things  are  kept  in 
a special  room,  and  brought  to  the  lecture-room  for 
use  when  wanted.  There  is  also  , a workshop  for 
manual  training,  under  the  charge  of  a special  pro- 
fessor, with  two  artizan-masters.  Pupils  enter  thi.s 
College  by  competitive  exarainatiou,  and  thecourselasts 
three  years ; from  sixteen  to  twenty  is  the  age  of 
students.  Their  hours  of  study  are  long,  commencino- 
at  6 A.ii.  Class  begins. at  8.30  ; from  11.30  to  1 is 


free,  and  then  lectures  again  from  1 to  4.  Pk'cpara- 
tion  later  on  in  the  evening  takes  place  for  two  hours. 
There  is  a half-holiday  on  Thursday,  when  tliepu|>ils 
often  go  for  walks  under  supeivi.sion,  and  visit 
museums  and  manufactories. 

There  is  an  annual  examination  hold  by  the  Cblleoe 
authorities  ; bad  answering  would  lead  to  rlikuissal 
from  the  College.  The  leaving  examination  is  held  by 
the  inspection  authorities,  .and  bestows  on  the  sieccess- 
ful  candidates  the  Higher  Brevet.  This  diploma  does 
nob,  however,  make  any  difference  in  the  teachci-s" 
salaiies;  it  qualifies  them  to  become  directors  of 
-schools,  and  to  rise  to  fii-st  or  second  grade.  On 
leaving  the  Iraiiiing  College  they  are  merely  pro- 
bationers on  getting  a school,  and  must  rise  in  the- 
ordinary  way  by  merit  and  length  of  service  to  the 
other  classes. 

We  assisted  at  classes  in  arithmetic,  drawing 
physics,  and  manual  work  Tlia  ordinary  class  is  of 
forty  pupils  (there  are  120  here,  spread  over  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  thveo  years  of  the 
course).  Intelligence  in  answering  seemed  to  be  the 
main  point  insisted  on  at  the  classes.  In  drawing  we 
saw'  pupils  drawing  to  scale  a section  of  portion  of 
school  building.s.  The  manual  training  students  were 
at  wood  and  iron,  and  seemed  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  work,  and  making  real  progress.  The  general 
disposition  of  the  class  was  similar  to  what  we  saw  at 
the  Rue  Pihet,  but  of  course  more  advanced.  Each 
draft  of  pupils  spends  six  months  at  wooowork,  and 
next  six  months  at  iron  work,  Tlie  artizan-inastcr 
has  onl  t ten  hours  a week  here,  for  which  he  is  paiil 
£48  per  .annum. 

On  leaving  the  Training  College  wo  visited  the 
important  Higher  Primary  dcliool  at  Auteiiil,  known 
as  the  Jean  bapfciste  Say  School.  There  are  four 
others  of  the  same  kind  for  boys  in  Paris,  and  two  for 
girls.  Boarders  and  day  boys  of  twelve  vears  of  ave 
are  received  here.  The  coiir.se  is  of  two'kimls,  com- 
mercial and  industrial.  The  pupils  of  the  latter 
course  get  a great  deal  of  m.anual  work,  but  the 
others  very  little.  The  programme  of  manu.al  work 
is  a continuation  and  extension  of  the  Primary 
School  programme,  and  in  the  later  stages  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  teclmical  in  character.  There  are 
free  places  in  this  school,  for  which  the  competition 
is  very  great.  As  a rule,  the  pupils' are  of  tlie  lower 
middle  class  : in  one  of  these  Higher  Primaiy  Schools 
the  College  Chaptal,  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  class 
as  those  frequenting  the  lar-je  Secondary  Schools  or 
Lyceds.  Modern  languages,  book-keeping,  drawing 
are  subjects  that  are  very  fully  taught  in  the.se 
schools. 

October  25th. — We  spent  the  day  (from  9 o’clock 
to  4)  at  the  tliree  schools  of  the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne. 
Tliese  tliree  schools  form  a scholastic  group  '^-mipe 
scolaire),  consisting  of  male,  female  and  infant 
schools.  They  were  built  in  1891,  and  cost  the 
Municipality  two  and  half  niillons  of  fr.oncs 
(£100,000);  the  purchase  of  the  site  swallowed  up  a 
large  jiortiou  of  this  huge  sum.  The  schools  are  re- 
plete with  every  modem  improvement.  The  three- 
buildings  form  three  sides  of  a large  asphalted  court- 
yard, which  is  divided  out  among  each  of  the  schools. 
The  out-offices  are  especially  clean  and  well  arrao"ed. 

The  infant  school  consists  of  the  central  hall 
{preau)  and  four  class-i  ooms,  each  one  with  desk 
accom.iiodation  for  fifty  pupils.  There  are  four 
teachers,  of  which  one  is  head  Mistress  or  Directress, 
and  eacli  talces  a draft  of  the  pupils  in  a separate 
class-room.  The  school  hours  are  from  9.15  to4  (with 
recreation  and  cantine  from  11.30  to  1-3-9). 

A detailed  account  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  organisation  in  this  typical  school  has  been  incor- 
poratedinthe  Joint  Report  under  head  of  “Kinder- 
garten.” 

Tlie  girls’  school  has  eight  classes  (we  would  call 
them  drafts)  under  the  care  of  a Directress  and  eight 
teimhers.  We  saw  lessons  given  in  drawing  and 
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•writiii".  Ill  tliH  seventh  class  (elementary  standard, 
second  year),  the  specimens  of  drawing  shown  were 
freehand  copies,  such  as  are  given  in  Ireland  to  fourth 
class ; these  did  not  appea’’  well  executed,  and  wei'e 
"oor  enough,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
children  that  drew  them  were  only  eight  yeans  of  age. 
In  writing  slates  are  never  used,  nor  headline  copies. 
All  copying  is  from  blackboard. 

The  buys’  school  has  nine  classe.s,  two  of  the  higher 
standard,  tliree  intermediate,  and  two  elementary 
standard,  besides  an  infant  class  (alasse  enfantine) 
for  pupils  not  advanced  enough  for  eleincntaiy 
standard,  and  too  old  (i.e.  over  seven)  for  infant  school. 
There  are  nine  teachers  and  the  Director. 

We  saw  the  first  (highest)  class  at  drawing.  The 
pupils  were  copying  a plaster  cast  representing  a sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  curves  in  dee[)  relief,  hung 
on  the  wall  ill  a strong  light  coming  from  the  left- 
hand  side,  so  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  distinctions  of 
light  and  shade.  Shading/rom  the  fiat  is  never  taught. 
This  class  was  under  the  charge  of  a special  drawing- 
master;  the  same  master  gave  instruction  to  the  fir.st 
four  classes  of  the  school.  Besides  this  school,  he  also 
attends  the  Colbert  School  (Higher  Primary  School  for 
boys),  and  two  other  elementary  schools.  He  showed 
us  specimens  also  of  home  exercises  iu  drawing,  and 
exercises  iu  original  design. 

We  visited  the  workshop  for  manual  trainiag,  which 

ty|ilcal  of  the  most  apfirovecl  style,  and  well  fnr- 
jiished  with  all  tools  and  other  necessaries.  Places 
are  proidded  for  forty-eight  pupils  ; twenty-four  for 
woodivork,  twelve  for  ironwork,  and  twelve  for 
modelliiig. 

M.  Gncbin,  one  of  the  special  inspectors  of  drawing 
lor  the  city  of  Paris,  met  us  by  appointment,  and 
accompanied  us  tlu'ougliouttheday.  For  his  courtesy 
and  the  valuable  information  which  he  gave  us  I de- 
sire to  express  my  hearty  thanks. 

October  2G«7t. — Our  morning  visit  was  to  the  Higher 
Pi'imary  School  for  Girls  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs, 
known  as  the  Edgar  Quinet  School.  There  are  but 
two  of  these  schools  in  Paris  ; this  one  was  founded 
iu  1892,  the  other  iu  1S82,  All  the  pupils  heic, 
about  420  in  number,  are  day  pupils,  and  belong  mostly 
to  the  lower  middle  class  (petite  bourgeoisie).  Only 
pupils  are  admitted  that  are  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
have  the  Ceitificate  of  Primary  Studies.  Tlie  course 
of  study  lasts  about  tour'  years.  Many  students  at 
the  end  of  the  course  go  up  for  the  examinatiou  for 
the  Elementary  Brevet,  others  pass  the  examination 
for  the  Certiticate  of  Higher  Primary  Strrdies, 

Practical  instruction  is  not  greatly  developed  iu  this 
:school.  The  directress  tohl  us  that  there  was  hardly 
time  enough  for  it.  Three  and  a half  hours  weekly 
are  given  to  it.  The  subjects  taught  are  ; — 

First  year. — Needlework,  arrd  domestic  economy 
(theory),  one  half-hour. 

Second  year. — Needlework  and  millinery. 

Third  year. — As  second  year,  with  cutting-out 
and  dress-making. 

Foui'th  year. — As  third  year,  with  addition  of 
cookery. 

No  laundry-work  is  taught  here,  and  very  little 
housewifery,  beyond  what  is  comiirised  in  the  above 
programme. 

We  saw  a class  of  twenty-three  girls  (second  year) 
at  millinery,  under  a special  extern  teacher.  In  dress- 
making, lay  figures  of  all  sizes  are  always  used. 
Garments  made  are  given  away  to  poor  children  be- 
longing to  Elementary  Schools.  To  supply  all  iieedle- 
'vork  materials  the  city  of  Paris  allows  the  Directress 
the  sum  of  1,500  francs  (£60)  annually. 

No  cookery  classes  were  in  progress  on  the  date  of 
our  visit,  but  it  was  intended  to  begin  iu  November. 
There  is  to  be  one  lesson  weekly  of  two  and  a-half 
hovci's  >jn  Tuesday  mornings,  and  one  half  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  fourth  year  are  to  attend  at  a time.  All 
expenses  are  provided  by  the  Municipality,  which 
awards  prizes  (saucepans,  &c.)  at  the  end  of  the  year’s 


coarse,  to  the  best  pupils.  The  lessons  are  given  by 
a m-ile  professor.  Some  account  of  the  arrangements 
apjiears  iu  the  Joint  Report. 

Adjoining  the  Higher  Primary  School,  in  the  same 
street,  is  an  Infant  School,  which  we  also  visited.  The 
Dii-ecbress.  Mme.  Decouly,  is  an  enthusiast  for  manual 
exercises  (the  word  Kin'lergarlen  Ls  never  mentioned 
in  France).  Here  we  saw  specimens  of  work  executed 
by  the  cliiklren,  especially  artificial  flowers  in  paper. 
A great  many  of  the  ordiiuu-y  Froiibenan  exercises  are 
taught  in  this  scliool.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  170,  and  the  school  staff  consists  of  the  Directress 
and  tlii-ee  assistant  teachers.  The  general  dis|iosition 
of  the  class-rooms  and  organisation  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Jussieune.  Mme.  Decouly  gives 
lectures  on  infant  training  to  teachers  every  Thursday 
daring  tne  scholastic  year. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Girls’  Elementary 
School  of  the  Rue  de  Belzunce  to  see  exercises  in  i)liy- 
sical  drill  by  arrangement  witli  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Derue,  who  is  Municipal  Inspector  of  Gymnastics. 
The  pupils  of  this  school  won  the  first  prize  in  a com- 
petition in  gymnastics  between  the  female  elementary 
schools  of  Paris.  Colonel  D4rue  liad  been  kind 
enough  to  organise  a regular  display  of  physical 
exercises  throughout  all  the  standards  for  our  especial 
benefit,  and  certainly  the  good  order  and  precision 
observed  in  the  various  moveiiieuts  were  highly 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  We  saw  the  Deseente 
gindra'e,  already  alluded  to  in  Joint  Report. 

Tbere  are  about  450  pupils  in  this  School,  in 
charge  of  the  Directress  and  nine  assistants  ; in  all 
nine  classes  or  drafts.  The  first  class  is  of  the  com- 
plementary standard  ; besides  the  ordinary  subjects 
this  class  gets  lessons  in  English  from  a special 
teacher,  and  also  in  physics,  with  experiments.  For 
practical  work  it  is  intended,  we  were  told,  to  start 
cookery  classes  under  a special  teacher.  Besides  the 
gymnastics,  we  also  saw  some  of  the  various  classes  at 
literary  subjects 

At  this  school  we  met  a school  delegate — that  is,  a 
member  of  the  local  School  Committee,  told  off  to  act 
as  visitor  to  the  School  He  takes  a single  soiiool  under 
his  protection,  and  his  chief  duty  appears  to  be  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  school  fund 
(naisse  des  ecoles),  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
cantine  are  paid.  In  Paris  each  arrordissement  has 
a School  Committee,  chosen  from  the  Municipal 
Council.  This  delegate  is  the  sole  unofficial  person 
that  has  the  right  to  enter  a French  school  without 
special  permission. 

Oetoher  27i7t. — We  visited  the  Training  College 
for  Female  Teachers  for  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  Boulevard  des  Batignolles.  We  were  not  very 
fortunate  in  *he  time  of  our  visit,  as  the  professors 
and  pupils  of  the  College  were  about  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foiiiidaiion  on  the 
following  day  (Thursday).  We  were  in  consequence 
unable  to  visit  any  classes,  or  even  to  see  the  Directress 
but  we  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  professors 
(a  lady).  Practical  instruction  does  not  enter  much 
into  the  programme,  as  no  cookery  or  washing  appeared 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Theoretical 
lessons  in  Domestic  Economy,  are,  however,  given. 
I was  told  that  in  the  provincial  training  colleges 
practical  instruction  was  carried  out  to  a certain 
extent  (Mr.  Hughes-Dowling  saw  something  of  it  at 
Grenoble).  There  is  a tine  practising  school  annexed 
to  the  Training  College,  as  well  as  an  infants’ 
school.  I visited  these  schools  on  November  15th, 
on  my  return  from  Brussels. 

Later  in  the  day  we  went  to  the  Elementary  Boys’ 
School  of  the  Rue  Philippe  de  Girard,  where  we  saw 
a full  course  of  gymnastics  given  by  arrangement 
witli  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derue.  All  the  classes,  were 
drilled  for  us  in  the  court-yard  of  the  school  by  the 
special  gymnastic  instructor,  and  certainly  they  per-, 
formed  the  extension  motioris.and  various  evolutions, 
with  remarkable  precision.  A very  elaborate  series 
of  exercises  has  been  arranged  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Diary.’''*'*  that  of  his  sub-inspectors.  All  this  has  been  started 
in  the  case  of  tlie  boys,  with  tlie  idew  to  prepare 
thepi  for  the  military  service,  that  all  will  be 
obliged  to  go  through  under  the  Conscription  Laws. 
Colonel  Deru6  is  hinsself  an  old  soldier,  and  told  me 
that  he  fought  at  Sedan  in  1870,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  tlie  Germans,  from  whom  he  e.seaped  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  Three  half-hours  are  given 
weekly  to  gymnastics  at  this  school,  taken  (of  course) 
inside  of  scliool  hours. 

I met  here  the  inspector  of  the  arrondissement,  M. 
Bertrand,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him.  He 
complained  of  the  amount  of  time  that  is  now  being 
given  to  manual  and  practical  instruction — fourteen 
hours  out  of  thirty,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
teaching  of  French  language  and  arithmetic  had 
suffered.  He  pointed  out  that  as  the  Municipality 
bail  special  i.'i.spectors  for  nearly  every  jrractical 
subject,  t'le  attention  given  to  these  was  somewhat 
exaggerated,  whilst  there  was  no  one  hut  the  ordinary 
Government  Inspector  to  look  after  literary  subjects. 
He  talked  also  of  manual  training  in  the  rural  parts 
which  (he  said)  is  practically  non-existent,  the  laws 
on  education  being  carried  out  in  many  places  in  a 
highly  elastic  manner. 

In  the  evening  M.  Guebin  was  kind  enough  to  take 
us  to  visit  a coursti  of  free  classes  in  drawing,  held  in 
a Primary  School  building  in  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
parnasse. There  were  three  differeiu  classes  here 
engaged  at  freehand  and  .shading  from  objects,  casts 
and  busts,  mechanical  drawing  fiyin  models  of  parts 
of  machines,  and  n odelling  in  day,  In  this  subject 
a great  deal  of  decorative  scul[)tui-e,  such  as  one  sees 
on  the  fagades  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Paris, 
was  being  done.  The  pupils  were  of  all  ages,  from 
sixteen  upwards — the  majority  were  youths  already 
apprenticed,  and  occupied  at  their  t)-ades  during  the 
day-time  I’lic  admission  is  by  competition  among 
the  candidates.  There  are  four  of  these  free  courses 
in  drawing  in  Paris. 

October  2%th. — In  the  course  of  the  day  we,  visited 
the  Scholastic  Museum  of  the  C'ity  of  Paris,  in 
the  Rue  Montmartre.  This  mu.seum  contains  every- 
thing of  interest  connected  with  Primary  Schools,  but 
is  coutined  to  Paris  only,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  tlie  Museum  in  the  Hue  Gay  Lussac  which  we 
saw  hist  week,  'i'he  nucleus  of  this  Museum  was  an 
exhibit  of  scholastic  objects  of  the  Paris  Schools  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1889.  After  the  Exhibition,  the 
Municipality  purchased  a locale,  and  the  objects  were 
transferred  to  it,  and  further  added  to.  I'he  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  exhibits  is  most  systematic,  and 
affords  the  greatest  facility  to  the  visitor  for  studying 
aiiytliiiig  connected  with  any  special  branch  of 
education. 

October  29i7(- — Mr.  Huglies-Dowling  having  left 
Paris  for  Grenoble,  I I'isited  alone  tlm  St.  Nicholas 
School  of  the  De  la  Salle  Brothers  in  the  Rue 
de  Vaugirard.  This  largo  establishment  com- 
prises a Primary  School  of  about  900  pupils  and  a 
Teclmical  school  where  about  a dozen  different  trades 
are  taught.  'I'his  school  receives  no  financial  aid 
whatever  from  the  Government  ()ik(f  all  scliools  kept 
by  religious  orders),  and  depends  for  suprort  on  fees 
from  the  pupils,  and  voluntary  contributions.  Tlie 
Primary  School  has  nineteen  clas.ses ; the  subjects 
taught  are  almost  the  same  as  for  State  Schools  (there 
is  no  manual  work).  Drawing  is  taught  in  all  classes. 
Pupils  are  prepared  for  various  examinations,  including 
the  Certificate  of  PriinaryStudies,  and  the  Elementary- 
Brevet. 

In  the  Technical  School  the  course  of  instruction 
lasts  for  three  years  in  some  trades,  and  for  four-  in 
others — it  is  both  practical  and  theoretical.  The 
practical  instruction  is  given  by  artizun-masters 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Brothers.  Spacious 
■workshops  have  been  fitted  up  for  all  sorts  of  iron  and 
metal  work,  lithographing,  book-binding,  engraving, 


<tc. ; there  is  a steam-printing  press,  by  which  a 
weekly  journal  of  the  school  is  published  regularly, 
besiiles  a great  many  books  of  various  kinds.  The 
pupils  go  to  the  Teolinieal  School  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  after  which  they  cease  to  attend  the 
Primary  Scliool. 

In  tlie  afternoon,  by  appointment  witli  Mme. 
Schefer,  J>ady-inspector  of  housewifery  subjects,  I 
visited  the  Elementary  Girls’  School  of  the  Rue  de,s 
Volontaires.  This  is  one  of  the  best  girls’  schools  in 
Paris,  and  practical  subjects  for  girls  are  most 
devolojied  here,  There  are  fourteen  classes,  including 
two  of  the  complementary  standard;  the  pupils  of 
these  two  classes  get  instruction  in  cookery  once  a 
■n^eek  in  four  drafts,  on  the  plan  described  in  the 
Joint  Report  under  the  head  of  Cookery,  *c.  Havinv 
spent  some  time  in  the  cookery  rooms  I then  saw 
several  classes  at  needlework,  and  inspected  several 
specimens  of  finished  work.  The  needlework  of  this 
school  is  very  excellent,  and  esjiecial  attention  is  given 
to  the  exercises  in  design,  already  alluded  to  in  the 
Joint  Report  In  cutting  out,  the  garments  made  are 
mostly  in  small  ]mttenis : full-size.l  models  are  not 
much  made,  as  they  take  too  long  and  are  tiresome 
for  little  children.  The  time  devoted  to  sewiu”- 
ftwo  to  three  hours  weekly)is  not  sufficient  for  making 
or  fini.shitig  many  garments.  The  practice  is  carried 
on  here  of  one  pupil  reading  aloud  some  interesting 
or  instructive  book  whilst  the  others  are  knitting. 

In  the  evening  I left  Paris  for  Caen  (Calvado.s), 

October  30<A,  Caen.—  Caen,  an  intei'esting  and 
prosperous  town,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  l.ower 
Normandy,  is  pleasantly  siuiated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orne,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  wdl-tilled  country, 
thickly  studded  with  orchards  and  market-gardens, 
alternating  with  pasturage  Jindfariti  crops.  Education- 
ally the  town  owes  its  importance  to  the  possession 
of  a University  which  makes  it  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  sixteen  !i(;ademies  into  which  France  is  divided. 
The  Acadoioy  of  Caen  includes  the  six  departments 
of  Cal  .-ados,  Orne,  Mandie,  Surihe,  Eure,  and  Seine 
Infurieure.  M.  Edgar  Zib-ort,  the  Rector,  resides  at 
Cae.n,  and  in  the  diief  town  of  each  of  tlio  si.x  depart- 
ments there  is  an  Academy  Inspector  who  controls 
the  educat-on  of  the  department,  both  hitdn-r, 
secondary,  and  primary.  The  Dejiartmentof  Oah’ado.s 
does  not  possess  a higher  Primary  School,  but  there 
are  four  schools  (all  for  boys),  with  complementary 
standard  at  Caen,  Vire.  Pont-l’eveque,  and  Trou- 
'•ille.  These  are  the  only  schools  in  the  department 
in  which  manual  work  is  taught.  Caen  also  j>o.ssesses 
two  Training  Colleges,  one  for  young  men.  aud  the 
other  for  young  women. 

ifter  an  interview  with  M,  Ze\-ott,  the  Rector,  I 
went  to  see  the  male  school  of  tlie  Rue  Guilbcu-t,  This 
school  is  styled  tlie  “ .Rcole  Primaire  Siipd-ienre  et 
Professionndle,"  but  in  reality  it  is  merely  a Primary 
ydiool  M-ith  a complementary  standard  anr!  ,-i  work- 
sho|>  for  wood  and  ironwork.  There  are  seven 
classes,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  coinplemeutHry 
standar<],  and  tlie  other  five  to  the  ordinary  standards. 
The  highest  of  these  five  prepares  pupils  for  the 
Certificat  • of  Primary  Studies. 

The  coraplenientary  standard  (which  is  a kind  of 
continuation  class  under  special  teachers),  takes 
jHipils  after  |)assing  tlie  Certificate  of  Primary  Btudie-s, 
aud  its  course  comiirise.s  both  a theoretical  and  a 
practical  .side.  On  the  theorelical  side  the  usual 
literari'  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  English,  book- 
keeping, algebra,  and  geometry  are  taught.  The 
practical  side  includes— (1)  Joining;  (2)  Iron- 
turning;  (3)  Iron-fitting;  (4)  Forge-work;  (5) 
Geometrical  drawing ; (6)  Model  drawing ; C7)  Clay  • 
modelling ; and  (S)  Clay-moulding. 

The  school  day  is  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  one  to- 
four.  Thursday  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  practical 
side.  The  net  school  time  available  per  week  is  35 
hours  20  minutes  ; of  this  time  25  hours  40  minutes 
is  devoted  to  the  theoretical  side,  and  9 hours  40 
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minutes  to  the  practical  side  (there  is  one  hour  extra 
in  summer  for  manual  work.) 

The  9 hours  40  minutes  for  practical  work  are 
thus  divided ; — 

Manual  work  (2  lessons)  4h.  50m. 

Model  drawing  ( 2 lessons)  2h.  Om, 

Geometricaldrawing(llesson)  Ih.  20m. 

Modelling  and  moulding 

(1  lesson)  Ih.  30m. 


Total  9h.  40m. 

There  are  special  masters  for  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  two  artizan-masters  for  manual  work 
at  680  francs  (£27  4s.)  per  annum  each.  There  is  a 
fine  workshop,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Municipality, 
in  two  divisions,  one  containing  twenty  benches  (for 
40  pupils;,  for  woodwork,  the  other  with  twenty-six, 
for  ironwork.  Modelling  is  carried  on  in  a class- 
room. The  general  aim  of  the  manual  work  here  is 
technical  rather  than  educational.  For  the  first  six 
months  pupils  are  allowed  to  try  their  hands  at  both 
wood  and  ironwork  ; after  that  time  they  must  make 
a choice  between  one  or  the  other.  Copy-books  with 
plans  are  always  insisted  on,  but  I saw  no  work  in 
semi-cylindrical  rod-iron,  nor  with  sheet-iron  (as  in 
Paris),  only  with  the  iron-plate.  Pupils  in  the 
second  year  make  useful  articles.  The  Director  told 
me  that  he  follows  the  Paris  system,  but  he  evidently 
is  unaware  of  the  great  changes  in  an  education^ 
direction  that  manual  work  at  Paris  has  undergone 
since  the  death  of  M.  Salicis  in  1889.  It  is  only  the 
pupils  of  the  complementary  standard  that  use  the 
workshop.  The  Director  said  that  25  per  cent,  of 
his  pupils  stay  at  school  to  join  the  complementary 
standard ; boys  also  come  to  him  from  neighbouring 
schools.  The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
elementary  part  of  the  school  have  half-an-hour  weekly 
at  paper  folding.  The  Director  told  me  that  there 
were  no  manual  occupations  taught  in  other  schools ; 
the  teachers  (he  said)  tried  it  at  first  when  the  law  of 
1887  was  promulgated,  but  have  long  since  given  it  up. 

October  Slsi,  Caen. — This  (Sunday)  afternoon  I 
went  to  see  the  Training  College  for  Males,  and  the 
Director  waskindenough  to  showme  roundthe  building 
andgiveme  someinformation.  The  College  is  a fine  new 
building  standing  in  spacious  grounds  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1885,  half  the 
cost  being  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  Department.  There  are  about  seventy  pupils  in 
residence  at  the  three  years’  course. 

The  workshop  is  in  a separate  building  away  from 
the  main  house,  and  is  well  fitted  up  with 
accommodation  for  at  least  fifty  pupils.  The 
first  and  second  year  pupils  spend  three  hours 
weekly  here ; the  third  year  pupils  two  hours. 
The  first  four  months  are  spent  at  woodwork,  the  next 
four  at  iron-work,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  (ten  weeks) 
at  modelling.  There  are  no  artisan-masters  ; all  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  class-master,  who  learned  his 
business  at  the  Higher  Training  College  of  St.  Cloud. 
Lathe- work  is  taught,  and  iron-work  begins  with  thick 
iron-plate  work.  A little  cardboard-work  and  paper- 
work are  also  taught.  Four  hours  a week  are  given 
to  drawing.  Two  hours  a week  at  suitable  seasons 
are  spent  in  the  large  gai'den  at  ordinary  horticultural 
operations,  not  at  experiments.  The  Director,  M. 
Berson,  is  an  ex-lnspector. 

I had  an  interview  \vith  M.  Trabuc,  Primary  In- 
spector, who  gave  me  a great  deal  of  information,  and 
confirmed  the  opinions  I was  beginning  to  form  as  to 
the  non-existence  of  Manual  occupations  in  ordinary 
Elementary  schools.  A little  paper-weaving  to  amuse 
the  infants  was  about  its  extent  in  the  districts  of 
which  M-  Trabuc  has  had  experience.  He  spoke 
more  favourably  of  agricultural  teaching,  and  said 
that  many  schools  in  his  last  district  (in  the  Seine 
Inf4rieure)  had  experimental  plots.  M.  Trabuc  is  a 
great  advocate  for  evening  schools  and  evening  lec- 
tures for  the  adult  population,  with  a magic  lantern. 


November  IsZ,  Ga&n. — To-day  being  All.  Saints’ 
Day,  and  a general  holiday,  all  schools  were  closed. 
Nevertheless  I went  in  the  morning  to  visit  some 
country  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  M.  Trabuc 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  me.  As  he  has  only 
just  come  to  this  district,  he  had  never  previously 
visited  the  schools  that  we  saw. 

The  first  school  we  met  (about  two  miles  from 
Caen)  on  the  high  road  to  Avrecy,  was  the  little 
mixed  school  of  Venoix.  As  the  arrangement  of  the 
schoolhonse  is  typical  of  French  country  schools,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  it.  In  front  of  the  school 
there  is  a gravelled  courtyard  ; the  school  proper  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  teacher’s  residence,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune.  In  many 
cases  the  teacher  is  secretary  to  the  Mayor.  Behind 
or  adjoining  the  school  there  is  a well-tilled  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden,  belonging  to  the  teacher,  of  a size 
varying  from  a quarter  to  half  an  acre.  House  and 
garden  are  rent  free  to  teacher.  Tlie  build- 
ings are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
mune, raised  by  local  rates.  The  same  rates  have  to 
keep  the  village  church  and  residence  of  the  parish 
priest  in  repair.  On  inquiry  I found  that  roughly  the 
rate  would  amount  to  about  a franc  (Iflcf.)  for  each  in- 
habitant (women  and  children  included).  Of  course 
it  is  not  levied  by  poll-tax,  but  on  the  valuation  of  the 
holdings. 

This  little  school  is  for  boys  and  girls,  under  a 
female  teacher.  There  were  thirty  pupils  on  rolls, 
and  the  attendance  (see  statistics  given  in  joint  report) 
is  good.  The  schoolroom  is  well-lighted,  with  desks  of 
the  dual  pattern  (without  any  side  space  for  draft 
circles),  and  the  walls  bare  of  maps  and  tablets. 
There  were,  however,  painted  on  the  wall  three  maps 
of  France,  Europe,  and  Calvados  respectively.  At 
first  I took  these  to  be  relief  maps  standing  out 
from  the  wall,  and  was  a little  surprised  to  find  they 
were  merely  imitations,  painted  so  as  to  I'epresenb 
i-elief  maps  on  a perfectly  flat  surface.  These  were 
made  by  the  husband  of  the  teacher,  who  is  Director 
of  a Primary  School  in  Caen.  I may  say  that  in 
nearly  every  country  school  I found  similar  maps, 
dravm  by  the  teachers,  on  the  walls,  and  was  highly 
pleased  at  this  evidence  of  intelligent  interest  in  their 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Having  inspected 
schools  in  nineteen  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ire- 
land, I have  never  met  with  anything  of  the  kind 
at  home.  The  j)upils  of  this  school  are  in  three 
sections — prejiaratory,  elementary,  and  inteimediate 
standards ; there  is  no  higher  stendard.  The  time- 
table followed  is  a verbatim  copy  of  the  official  time- 
table of  the  Department.  Eight  to  eleven,  one  to 
four  are  the  school  hours.  The  last  half-hour  of  the 
day  is  devoted  to  elementary  science  on  three  days  in 
the  week,  and  to  needlework  on  the  other  two  days. 
On  the  needlework  days,  however,  the  girls  stay  until 
4.30.  There  ai-e  no  manual  occupations  for  boys 
taught.  Two  half-hours  weekly  are  given  to  drawing. 
I saw  here  a printed  lesson-table,  arranged  for  each 
week  of  the  year,  issued  by  the  Department,  which 
the  teachers  are  obliged  to  follow;  also  the  Journal 
de  Clasae,  or  daily  log-book  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
to  be  kept  and  shown  to  the  Inspector  on  his  visits. 

A couple  of  miles  further  on  we  came  to  another 
village,  Bretteville-sur-Odon,  and  visited  the  boys' 
school  there.  Its  general  form  was  similar-  to  that  of 
Venoix.  There  were  a great  many  printed  maps 
here,  and  the  teacher  showed  me  with  much  pride  a- 
relief  map,  which  he  had  made  in  plaster  and  clay,  to 
explain  to  tire  pupils  the  meanings  of  thevariousgeogra- 
phical  terms — strait,  gulf,  river,  watershed,  &c.  He 
also  showed  me  his  school  museum,  which  consisted 
of  a collection  of  various  kinds  of  stones,  fossils, 
industrial  products  in  their  various  stages  chemical 
manures  in  bottles,  grasses  and  plants,  ranged  on 
shelves  about  the  room.  In  agriculture  lie  used  these 
objects,  as  well  as  his  garden,  where  he  showed  the. 
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APPENDIX  B.  pupils  methods  of  growing  vegetables  and  grafting 
fruit  trees.  He  had  not  yet  made  any  agricultural 
ifr.  tVyse’s  experiments,  and  was  looking  for  guidance  in  this 
Diary.  matter  to  the  Teachers’  Conference,  to  be  held  at 

Caen  in  a few  days’  time.  He  taught  no  luamial 
work.  On  my  asking  liim  liow  he  justified  tiiis  breach 
of  the  Decree  of  1887,  he  said  simply  that  no  In- 
spector ever  troubled  him  about  it,  and  neither  he  nor 
his  colleagues  saw  much  use  in  it. 

He  used  the  official  time-table  that  I already  saw 
at  Venoix.  The  attendance  of  pupils  was  good,  and 
he  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  want  of  jiunctuality 
of  morning  attendance.  Tho  higgei-  boys  stayed  away 
a gor'd  dead  at  the  haymaking,  but  otherwise  came  to 
school  legularly.  There  were  thirty-two  pupils  on 
the  rolls. 

We  saw  another  boys’  school  at  a village  called 
Fontaine-sur-Odon,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Caen.  Twenty-six  pupils  on  the  rolls  here,  and  the 
same  official  time-table  is  used.  The  teacher  of  this 
school  has  a taste  for  manual  work,  and  was  able  to 
show  me  some  examples  of  wood  carving  that  had  been 
done  by  liis  pupils,  when  the  decree  about  manual  work 
was  first  issued.  He  used  a common  knife,  and  the 
objects  made  were  little  models  of  rake,  pick-axe, 
chair,  and  similar  things.  Drawing  and  geometry 
had  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  articles. 
He  did  not  continue  this  instruction  at  iiresent,  but 
still  gave  occasional  lessons  in  paper-work.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  the  copy-book  of  Travail 
Manuel  of  one  of  his  best  pupils,  executed  during  the 
schodl  year  ending  August,  1897.  The  copy-book 
contains  nine  exercises  in  paper-folding,  the  pieces 
being  pasted  into  tlie  book  with  a drawing  and 
description  beside  each  one.  The  boy  is  in  the 
intermediate  standard  at  the  top  of  the  school,  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  intends  to  enter  for  the  Certificate 
of  Primary  Studies  in  July,  1898.  The  nine  exercises 
are  the  first  nine  of  the  series  set  down  in  M.  J ully’s 
text  book  for  children  of  seven  in  the  Elementary 
Standard.  The  work  would  repi'eaent  nine  half  hours 
of  the  school  year,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
subject  is  taught  systematically  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
school-course,  as  the  work  done  represents  half  an 
hour  a month.  I also  saw  agricultural  copy-books, 
which  contained  questions  and  answers  on  practical 
horticulture  neatly  written  out  with  pen-and-ink 
sketches ; also  a botanical  copy-book,  where  the 
different  parts  of  a flower  were  pasted  into  a book, 
with  the  names  written  beside  each  part.  The  teacher 
utilises  his  garden  for  practical  lessons  in  horticulture 
and  arboriculture,  but  he  told  me  that  the  parents 
had  objected  to  his  making  the  pupils  perform 
agricultural  operations.  For  the  smaller  children  of 
the  school  little  kindergarten  exercises  are  occasionally 
given,  more  as  an  amusemeut  for  them  than  a serious 
occupation. 

In  the  afternoon  I left  Caen  for  Rouen. 

November  2nd,  Rouen. — The  important  manufac- 
turing town  of  Rouen  is  the  capital  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  Inferieure,  which  is  one  of  those  com- 
prised in  the  Academy  of  Caen.  It  has  a population 
of  about  110,000,  and  owes  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial importance  chiefly  to  its  numerous  cotton 
spinning  factories  and  extensive  carrying  trade. 
Tliis  Department  possesses  several  other  considerable 
towns,  including  Le  Havre,  Dieppe,  Fecamp  and 
Elbeuf.  The  primary  education  of  the  Department 
is  controlled  by  the  Academy  Inspector,  M.  Maiie- 
Cardine,  and  eight  district  inspectors.  I had  an 
interview  with  the  Academy  Inspector,  and  with  a 
District  Inspector,  M.  Lanney,  who  acts  as  his 
secretary  in  matters  of  primary  education ; also  with 
M,  Proteau.oneof  the  two  district  inspectors  stationed 
at  Rouen.  These  gentlemen,  and  esjiecially  the  last- 
named,  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  a great  deal  of 
information  with  regard  to  manual  instruction  in  this 
Department.  They  were  unanimous  in  stating  that 
inanual  occupations  are  non-existent  in  the  primary 
schools,  except  perhaps  in  a few  isolated  cases. 


Tlie  number  of  schools  in  the  Department  in  which 
woodwork  is  taught  is  twelve  ; four  of  these  are 
Higher  Primary  Schools  {i.e.  Continuation  Schools) ; 
the  others  are  schools  with  Complementary  Standard, 
Ironwork  is  taught  in  five  of  these  twelve  schools, 
clay-modelling  in  three  of  them.  There  are  no  other 
elementary  schools  with  woodwork  or  ironwork.  The 
number  of  pupils  that  received  instruction  in  wood- 
work in  1896  was  475,  in  ironwork  327,  and  in  clay- 
modelling 77.  The  total  number  of  boys  attending 
the  primary  schools  of  the  Department  in  1896  was 
61,125. 

To-day  being  the  Feast  of  All  Souls  {Fete  des 
Marts)  all  the  schools  were  closed,  so  that  I made  no 
visits.  ' 

Ifovetnber  Srd,  Rouen. — The  only  school  in  Rouen 
with  manual  work  is  the  Higher  Primary  School  for 
boys  in  the  Rue  St.  L6,  and  I accordingly  went  to 
see  it  this  morning.  This  school,  which  was  founded 
in  1849,  was  originally  a kind  of  preparatory  Technical 
School ; its  aim  was  to  prepare  pupils  for  entrance 
to  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  'J’rades  (Ecoles  d’Arts  et 
Metiers) ; in  1882  it  was  organised  as  a Higher 
Primary  School  with  three  sections,  general,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial,  and  preparing  pupils  for  all 
kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  professions.  The 
manual  work  carried  on  consists  of  all  kinds  of 
carpentry  and  ironwork,  including  the  elements  of 
joinery,  lathe  work  in  wood  and  iron,  iron  fitting,  and 
forge  work ; and  the  uses  of  the  more  ordinary 
machines  employed  in  drilling,  mortising,  and  other 
mechanical  operations  are  also  taught.  The  work- 
shops are  very  large,  accommodating  about  100  pupils 
at  ironwork  and  80  at  woodwork;  the  machinery  for 
ironwork  is  put  in  motion  by  a steam  engine  of  8- 
horse  power,  provided  with  a factory  cbimney,  “which,” 
in  the  language  of  the  prospectus,  “reveals  to  the 
visitor  at  the  first  glance  the  technical  character  of 
the  establishment.” 

There  are  about  220  pupils  at  this  school,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  years  ; about  80  of 
these  are  boarders.  The  school  is  free  to  the  day- 
boys, but  parents  are  obliged  to  pay  for  books  and 
other  school  stock  necessary  for  pupils.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  State ; all  the  other 
charges  for  the  support  of  the  school  are  paid  by  the 
Municipality  of  Rouen. 

The  Director  took  me  to  see  several  classes  at  work 
in  the  industrial  section.  Mechanical  drawing  is  es- 
pecially well  taught  here.  I saw  drawings  of  sections 
of  buildings  and  of  parts  of  machines  that  were  won- 
derfully well  done.  The  manual  work  is  almost 
technical  in  character,  indeed  frankly  so  in  the  higher 
stages.  The  Director  described  it  as  being  interme- 
diate between  hand  and  eye  training  and  technical 
work  ; of  course  the  pupils  have  now  reached  an  age 
when  theii-  technical  education  ought  to  commence. 
Almost  all  the  pupils  however  spend  some  time  in 
the  workshops,  irrespective  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
come, in  after  life,  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  and  the 
Director  stated  that  all  took  a keen  interest  in  the 
work. 

I next  visited  the  Male  Training  College  of  Rouen. 
There  are  about  80  pupils  in  training  here.  The 
manual  work  is  carried  on  in  an  old  building  along- 
side the  college.  This  building  was  originally  the 
old  chapel  belonging  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle ; it  was 
here  that  he  lived  and  taught,  and  liis  heart  is  in- 
terred a few  perches  away  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Sever.  The  building  is  now  fitted  with  benches  and 
vices  for  wood  and  ironwork.  The  pu))ils  spend  three 
hours  a week  at  manual  work  ; the  first  six  months 
after  entrance  are  devoted  to  paper-work  and  card- 
board work,  and  it  is  only  at  Easter  of  the  first  year 
that  pupils  go  to  the  workshop.  The  Director  told 
me  that  manual  work  was  most  popular  with  the 
students  in  training. 

With  regard  to  agriculture  there  are  four  hours 
weekly  hei'e  instead  of  the  usual  two.  This  is 
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due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  four  extern  professors 
teaching  the  four  branches  of  (1)  culture  of  farm  and 
garden  crops,  (2)  arboriculture,  (3)  live  stock,  (4) 
agricultural  chemistry.  The  garden  is  utilised  in  the 
case  of  the  first  tvo  subjects.  Each  pupil  has  a 
fruit-tree  of  his  own,  which  he  has  grated  himself, 
and  which  he  may  takeaway  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
With  regard  to  experiments  with  manures,  the 
Director  said  that  so  far  he  liaclnot  been  very  success- 
ful. Some  were  tried  during  the  past  season  on  the 
experimental  plot,  but  (strange  to  say)  the  i-esulta  that 
ought  to  have  followed  did  not  always  turn  out  ac- 
cording to  expectation ; the  conditions  of  growth 
were  not  perhaps  sufficiently  rigorous,  and  abnormal 
climatic  influences  may  have  affected  the  trials.  On 
the  whole,  so  far,  the  experimental  method  has  not 
been  a success  here. 

The  Director  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  see  a 
Station  Agronomique.  This  is  not  a scholastic  institu- 
tion, but  a chemical  laboratory  for  analysing  manures 
and  making  experiments  connected  with  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  district.  There  is  also  an  experimental 
plot  attached  where  new  varieties  of  seed  are  tried, 
and  many  experiments  in  culture  with  a special  view 
to  the  needs  of  the  district  are  made.  Farmers  can. 
send  in  here  specimens  of  artificial  manure  that  they 
have  bought,  which  are  analysed  gratis.  This  is  an 
excellent  plan  of  checking  the  sale  of  spurious  bag- 
manures  in  country  districts. 

Novemher  4^A,  Lille. — By  the  advice  of  the  autho- 
rities I visited  the  Higher  Primary  School  in  the 
Boulevard  Louis  XIV.  Every  Thursday  the  pupils 
of  the  Elementary  Schools  come  to  the  workshops 
here  for  manual  work.  Originally  ten  or  twelve  out 
of  the  twenty  Elementary  Schools  at  Lille  were  fur- 
nished with  workshops,  but  the  Municipality  found 
the  support  of  these  workshops  (especially  payment 
of  artisan  masters)  too  costly,  and  decided  to  bring 
the  pupils  on  Thursdays  to  the  Higher  Primary 
School.  These  pupils  come  in  four  relays,  for  two 
hours  at  a time,  under  charge  of  a class-master,  who 
superintends,  but  does  not  teach.  Thei'e  are  about 
fifty  pupils  in  each  relay.  The  classes  are  from  8 to 
10,  10  to  12,  2 to  4,  and  4 to  6.  The  pupils  are 
usually  of  the  first  class,  i.e.,  class  preparing  for  cer- 
tificate of  Primary  Studies,  aged  about  ten  or  eleven. 
They  spend  three  months  at  wood,  then  three  at  iron, 
but  do  no  modelling.  The  artizan  master  gives  all 
the  instruction ; be  makes  a trac/  on  the  wood  (he 
copies  these  trac/s  from  a set  prepared  by  M.  Codron, 
Organiser  of  Manual  Training  for  the  Municipality), 
and  the  pupils  cut  the  wood  accordingly.  A great 
part  of  the  educational  training  is  therefore  lost ; no 
copy-books  are  used.  The  class-master  superintend- 
ing told  me  in  conversation  that  there  were  no  manual 
occupations  taught  to  any  class  at  his  school,  nor  in 
any  other  Pnraary  School  at  Lille,  as  far  as  he  knew. 
There  are  four  artizan  masters  attached  to  the  Higher 
Primary  School,  and  they  are  continuously  employed, 
as  the  pupils  of  the  Higher  School,  especially  the  In- 
dustrial section,  do  a great  deal  of  manual  work,  The 
workshops  here  are  imiuense,  quite  the  largest  I have 
seen.  There  is  room  for  at  least  150  pupils  at  each 
subject;  they  are  equipped  with  numerous  lathes  and 
forges,  and  there  is  a gas  engine  of  14  horse-power  to 
keep  these  working. 

In  ironwork  the  elementary  pupils  here  begin  with 
sheet-iron,  which  they  file  down  to  a form  already 
traced  by  the  artizan  master,  so  that  their  knowledge 
of  drawing  is  not  utilised.  There  is  no  embossed 
work,  nor  work  in  rod-iron  such  as  I saw  at  Paris. 
The  work  appeared  to  me  mechanical  and  laborious 
for  the  children,  nor  was  the  discipline  quite  all  it 
should  have  been. 

The  Higher  Primary  School  is  larger  than  that  I 
saw  at  Rouen,  but  its  general  organisation  is  similar. 
All  the  expenses  of  this  school  are  at  the  charge  of 
the  Municipality  ; this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Higher 
Primary  Schools  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bor- 
deaux ; in  the  others  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid 


by  the  State.  The  pupils  are  sent  in  for  many  ex-  appendix  b. 
amiiiations,  especially  those  for  entrance  to  the  schools  — 
of  Arts  and  Trades  (of  which  a magnificent  new  one  Mr.  Wysc's 
is  shortly  to  be  opened  at  Lille),  also  for  the  cevtifi- 
cate  of  Higher  Primary  Studies,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  includes  a practical  test  in  woodwork. 

Lille  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
and  also  possesses  a university.  The  Training  Col- 
leges of  this  Department  are  at  Douai,  and  I did  not 
see  them.  At  Annentieres  there  is  a “National 
School”  similar  to  that  of  Yoiron  (Isfere)  visited  by 
Mr.  Huglies-Dowling. 

November  olh,  Lille. — One  of  the  District  Inspectors 
at  Lille,  M.  Cuiv,  took  me  to  see  a country  school 
where  agriculture  is  successfully  taught.  This  school 
was  at  a village  called  Fretin,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Lille;  the  country  around  is  a well-tilled  plain, 
covered  with  a rich  clay  soil  which  produces  a great 
quantity  of  root  crops,  especially  beet  and  potatoes. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  and  alcohol  from  these 
vegetables  is  a great  industry  in  this  part  of  France. 

The  school  consists  of  three  class  rooms,  with  about 
120  boys  in  attendance,  under  the  charge  of  the 
principal  teacher,  M.  Santre,  and  two  assistants. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  is  very  regular,  some  figures 
that  I noted  are  given  in  the  joint  report.  M. 

Santre  had  charge  of  the  Intermediate  standard, 
together  with  six  or  seven  older  boys  that  had  taken 
their  certificate  of  primary  studies,  about  forty  in  all. 

The  other  two  divisions  of  the  school  are  the  elemen- 
tary and  preparatory  standards  respectively. 

The  Principal  gives  his  class  three  lessons  in 
agriculture  weekly  of  an  hour  each,  and  one  hour  for 
elementary  science.  He  has  not  yet  adoj)ted  the  new 
programme  in  agriculture,  but  for  some  time  past  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  simple  experiments 
for  his  pupils.  He  has  shown  them  all  about 
germination  by  growing  haricot  beans  in  flower  pots 
and  under  glass  jars ; e.g.,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
process  of  growth  the  leaves  of  a plant  consume  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  emit  carbonic  acid,  he  covered 
a plant  with  a glass  jar,  and  after  keeping  it  a day 
or  two  in  a dark  place  proved  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  and  absence  of  oxygen,  by  the  usual  tests  of 
lime-water  and  a lighted  match.  A very  similar 
arrangement  was  used  by  him  to  demonstrate 
effect  of  sunlight  on  plant  growth.  For  the 
analysis  of  earth,  he  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  calcareous  matter  by  adding  a little  acid  to  a mix- 
ture of  earth  and  water,  and  noting  the  ebullition  that 
followeil.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  experiraenta 
with  manures,  but  not  in  November,  so  that  I could 
see  no  specimens  of  them.  He  occasionally  in  the 
spring  and  summer  takes  his  pupils  out  to  his  garden 
behind  the  school  and  shows  them  usual  gardening 
processes,  grafting,  &c.  Once  a month  there  is  a 
school  walk  ; a distillery  or  a sugar  factory  is  visited, 
or  sowing  or  harvesting  operations  are  witnessed  in 
the  fields,  or  pupils  are  taken  to  a farm  to  see  a 
sowing-machine,  or  other  agricultural  implements. 

In  these  cases  the  teacher  usually  gives  the  pupils  an 
outline  of  what  they  are  likely  to  see  before  they  start 
for  the  walk  ; he  requires  them  to  take  notes,  and  at 
the  next  lesson  a full  account  is  copied  by  them  into 
their  agricultural  copy-books,  with  pen  and  ink 
drawings.  These  copy-books  are  a feature  of  his 
instruction.  At  the  end  of  every  lesson  the  pupils 
are  obliged  to  write  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in 
them.  In  this  school  I saw  a great  number  of  agri- 
cultural  objects  in  the  school  museum,  specimens  of 
soils,  manures,  seeds,  in  little  bottles,  various  grasses, 

&c. ; also,  on  the  walls,  Ublets  with  drawings  of 
agricultural  implements,  farm  plants,  insect  pests,  &c., 
which  had  been  made  by  the  pupils.  In  all  the 
teaching  the  blackboard  is  constantly  used.  As 
usual,  there  were  maps  drawn  by  the  teachers  on  the 
walls,  especially  a fine  one  of  the  department,  showing 
the  situation  of  the  school.  There  is  also  a school 
library,  in  which  books  suitable  for  boys  are  lent  to 
2 L 2 
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V. 

Mr.  \\>se’s 


B.  pupils  for  a subscription  of  50c.  (5d)  a month;  the 
books  are  chosen  from  an  immense  official  list. 

■ No  manual  work  is  taught ; the  teacher  believes 
that  manual  work  in  rural  schools  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture. 

At  the  request  of  the  District  Inspector,  M.  Santre 
has  drawn  up  a time-table  of  agriculture  under  the 
new  programme  for  the  schools  of  the  district.  This 
time-table  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference  to  be 
held  shortly. 

On  our  way  back  from  Fretin,  we  visited  a male 
school  at  Lesquin.  Two  teachers  here,  and  about 
eighty  puj)ils.  I saw  here  a great  many  maps  pamted 
on  the  wall  by  the  assistant  teacher,  including  Com- 
mune, Department,  France,  World,  and  Europe;  in 
the  last-named  Ireland  was  altogether  omitted,  greatly 
to  my  amusement  and  the  teacher’s  confusion.  This 
teacher  is  very  good  at  horticulture,  and  his  garden 
oehind  the  school-house  is  extremely  well-kept. 
Grafting  and  other  gardening  operations  are  shown 
to  the  pupils  here.  He  has  also  invented  an  ingenious 
system  of' agricultural  home  lessons  for  interesting 
parents  in  his  teaching.  For  the  home  lesson,  hemakos 
he  boys  copy  out  a number  of  question.s  relative  to 
their  own  holdings,  such  as,  size  of  holding,  kind  of 
soil,  part  under  various  crops,  manures  applied,  times 
of  sowing,  and  various  other  particulars.  To  answer 
these  questions  at  home,  the  boy  of  course  asks  help 
from  his  father ; the  answers  are  read  by  the  teacher, 
and- suggestions  or  criticisms  written  in  the  copy-book. 
The  father  is  naturally  interested  in  seeing  these, 
and  thus  receives  a lesson  in  agriculture,  .without 
being  able  to  resent  it.  I am  told  that  this  plan  has 
had  a substantial  effect  on  the  gardening  and  farming 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

November  dth,  Lille. — Visited  with  M.  Cuir  a male 
school  at  a village  called  Sainghin,  about  ten  miles 
south-west  of  Lille.  The  principal  teacher,  JI. 
Avronsart,  is  an  adept  at  handicraft ; he  has  himself 
made  for  use  in  his  school  a great  number  of  models 
in  wood,  zinc,  and  iron,  such  as  are  suitable  for  use  in 
physical  experiments ; also  models  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
and  other  agricultural  implements.  He  has  set  up  a 
bench  for  woodwork  in  a comer  of  the  school-room, 
and  here  a fe-n-  of  the  pupils  assist  him  on  Thursdays 
at  carpentering ; they  lately  made  a fine  book-press 
for  holding  school  stock,  besides  various  brackets  and 
other  articles.  He  had  taught  a little  paper-work 
too,  he  told  me,  and  he  showed  me  specimens  of  paper- 
weaving pasted  in  a copy-book.  Manual  work,  how- 
ever, forms  no  part  of  his  usual  programme,  and  is 
not  taught  with  any  definite  educational  aim. 

The  usual  home-made  wall  maps  were  veiy  con- 
spicuous here ; with  the  help  of  the  pupils  he  was 
now  engaged  at  an  industrial  map  of  France ; to  show 
the  seats  of  the  various  manufactures,  he  had  tacked 
on  to  the  map  little  objects,  e.g.,  about  Lille  and 
Valenciennes,  he  had  attached  little  bits  of  silk  and 
wool ; a number  of  little  bottles  (brought  him  by 
pupils  who  had  got  them  a.s  playthings)  sufficiently  in- 
dicated the  industries  of  Bordeaux.  He  relied  on  the 
pupils  to  find  the  necessary  objects,  and  in  this  way 
they  naturally  became  greatly  interested  in  the  map. 
He  had  other  maps  showing  river  basins,  chief  rail- 
ways, and  mountains  and  plains. 

At  the  request  of  .M.  Cuir  he  got  some  of  his  pupils 
to  sing  a song  for  me  ; they  did  this  from  the  notes, 
which  is  evidently  regarded  as  quite  a toier  de  force  in 
hVance. 

In  agriculture  the  garden  is  utilised  much  as  in  the 
other  schools,  but  not  many  experiments  in  plant 
culture  have  been  tried  yet ; the  teacher  believes  them 
practicable,  and  intends  to  try  them.  With  regard  to 
school  walks,  he  said  that  he  found  the  parents  not 
to  care  for  them.  M.  Avinnsarb  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  simple  experiments  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  science. 

Some  figures  that  I obtained  from  the  school 


registers  with  regard  to  the  average  attendance  have 
been  given  in  the  Joint  Report. 

At  one  o’clock  I accompanied  M.  Cuir  to  the  male 
school  of  La  Bassee,  a fairly  large  manufacturing  town 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Lille.  Tlie  object  of  M. 
Cuir’s  visit  was  to  hold  a pi-actical  test  for  the  “ Cer- 
tificat  d’Aptitude  Piiclagogique  ” ou  one  of  the 
assistant  teachers.  To  obtain  this  certificate,  without 
which  a teacher  cannot  rise  from  the  probationary- 
stage,  a written  essay  on  some  educational  subject  is 
executed  by  the  teacher  at  an  appointed  centre ; if 
the  candidate  gains  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
marks  assigned,  the  practical  test  is  then  held  in  his 
own  school;  the  judges  at  this  test  are  the  district 
inspector  and  two  principal  teachers,  whom  the  in- 
spector chooses  in  his  district.  The  test  lasts  three 
hours,  and  the  candidate  is  obliged,  in  the  presence  of 
the  judges,  to  teach  his  school,  or  division  (if  be  is  an 
assistant),  during  this  time,  accoixling  to  the  school 
time-table.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test  he  is 
examined  orally  by  the  judges,  and  marks  are  assigned, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  being  necessary  to  ])ass. 
In  case  of  division  among  the  judges,  the  vote  of  the 
majority  decides  the  question.  The  teacher  submits 
notes  of  the  lessons  he  is  about  to  give  (due  notice  of 
the  time  of  examination  having  been  given  to  lura). 

I was  permitted  to  listen  during  a portion  of  the 
practical  test.  The  teacher  in  question  was  in  charge 
of  the  preparatory  standard  of  the  school,  containing 
about  fifty  boys,  aged  from  six  to  eight.  I heard 
lessons  in  history,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading. 
The  most  striking  point  about  the  mode  of  instruction 
was  the  continual  use  of  the  blackboard  in  every 
le^on ; all  the  writing  copies  were  written  on  the 
blackboard,  and  copied  from  it  by  the  pupils ; also 
the  children  read  from  the  blackboard,  on  which  the 
teacher  had  printed  sentences  with  chalk.  In  the 
lesson  in  arithmetic,  the  teacher  showed  the  meaning 
of  measures  of  capacity  by  means  of  actual  measures. 
He  filled  a litre  with  water  from  a bucket  by  means  of 
a decilitre,  making  the  pupils  count  aloud  each 
measure  added,  until,  at  the  tenth,  the  litre  was  quite 
filled.  In  addition  to  this  test,  the  teacher  was 
also  obliged  to  show  the  written  work  of  his  pupils 
(not  very  extensive  in  the  case  of  such  small  children), 
and  also  the  cahiera  merhsuels,  or  monthly  copy-books 
of  each  child. 

There  are  over  200  pupils  in  this  school,  under  four 
teachers.  A new  (fifth)  class-room  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  building,  but  the  appointment  of  another 
teacher  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  fay  the  Depart- 
mental Council  for  financial  reasons.  No  manual 
training  is  taught  in  this  school,  and  very  little  agri- 
culture (the  pupils  scarcely  belong  to  a rural  district). 

I also  visited  for  a few  minutes  the  girls’  school 
here,  and  the  infant  school.  In  the  latter  there  were 
over  200  children,  in  three  divisions.  Manual 
exercises,  chiefly  paper-folding  and  weaving,  are  done 
two  half  hours  weekly.  There  are  plenty  of  object 
and  pictorial  lessons,  and  a little  drawing  on 
chequered  ^per.  The  rooms  were  very  neatly  kept, 
and  the  children  looked  clean  and  happy.  In  the 
girls’  school  I was  shown  some  specimens  of  needle- 
work and  darning,  but  the  proficiency  in  these  subjects 
seemed  very  backward ; lessons  in  sewing,  however, 
are  given  only  twice  a week.  There  is  no  sewing  on 
calico  until  the  Intermediate  standard  has  been 
reached  j the  lower  standards  begin  by  knitting. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  manual  and  practical 
instruction  is  hardly  more  developed  in  a town  such 
as  La  Eass^e  than  it  is  in  any  town  of  6,000  inhabi- 
tants in  Ireland. 

Nov.  — Belgium. — These  days  were  spent 

by  me  in  -visiting  schools,  and  in  interviewing  several 
educational  authorities  in  Brussels.  As  a very  full 
account  of  what  I saw,  and  the  information  collected, 
appears  in  the  Report  on  Belgium,  I have  very  little 
to  add  here,  beyond  indicating  shortly  the  nature  of 
the  schools  visited. 
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Abu.  9^A- — Visited,  with  M.  de  Vos,  Head  Inspec- 
tor, I7th  Elementary  Girls’ School,  Rue  desSix-jetons. 
This  school  is  in  a finely-equipped  building,  and  is 
attended  by  about  800  children,  arranged  in  19 
•cla-ssps.  Each  clas.s  is  held  in  a separate  room, 
capable  of  holding  about  45or50  pupils.  Dual  desks  are 
used,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  blackboard  space  on 
the  walls.  I heard  lessons  given  in  domestic 
economy  (theory),  geography,  and  drawing.  The 
work  was  admirably  done,  and  what  especially 
pleased  me  was  the  distinct  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  answered  questions,  each  child  being  taught  to 
speak  in  a firm  tone  of  voice,  and  with  perfect  gram- 
matical accui'acy.  Slipshod  answering  was  sternly 
repressed. 

At  1.30  I paid  a long  visit  to  the  Kindergarten 
school  of  the  Rue  du  Canon.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
.anything  to  the  remarks  already  made  under  Kinder- 
garten in  the  Report.  • 

Nov.  10th. — To-day  I paid  another  visit  bo 
the  17th  Girls’  School,  and  saw  some  admirable 
lessons  in  needlework,  besides  receiving  a great  deal 
of  information  as  to  the  general  organisation  of 
Belgian  schools. 

Nov.  IK/t. — Visited  Male  Training  College,  Boule- 
vard Hainaut,  and  saw  classes  at  manual  work  ; also 
had  interview  with  the  Director,  M.  A.  Sluy.s,  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  manual  training  in  Belgium. 
This  Traiuing  College  is  supported  by  the  Municipality 
of  Brussels,  with  certain  subsidies  I'rom  the  State. 
In  the  afternoon  1 went  to  see  the  Female  'Training 
College,  but  found  it  closed,  us  to-day  (Thursday)  is  a 
half  holiday. 

Nov.  12<7t— Saw  cookery  and  ironing  classes  at 
the  Technical  and  Housewifery  School  of  the  Rue 


Terre-Neuve.  Here  I saw  the  pupils  from  elementary  appendix  b, 

schools  at  work  in  housewifery.  In  the  afternoon 

had  an  interview  with  M.  Remy,  of  the  Education  Air.  Wyse’s 

Office,  and  M.  Rombaut,  Inspectov-Genei-al  of  Technical  7)iar.v . 

Schools. 

Nov.  IZlh. — Visited  Primary  male  school  at  Uccle, 
near  Brussels,  withM.  de  Vos.  We  also  saw  the  female 
and  infant  schools — they  were  notofthe  first  excellence, 
however.  In  the  afternoon  I visited  the  Female 
Training  College  at  Brussels,  and  assisted  at  a cookery 
class.  I also  had  interviews  with  M.  Van  Kalken, 
promoter  of  manual  training  in  the  suburb  of  St. 

Gilles,  and  Dr.  Jannsens,  who  is  charged  with  the 
control  of  medical  sn))ervision  in  primary  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I would  desire  to  express  my  liearty 
acknowledgments  to  the  various  inspectors,  teachers, 
and  educational  officials  named  in  this  diary,  who  in 
every  case  gave  me  tlie  greatest  facilities  for  pursuing 
my  inquiries,  as  well  as  to  this  British  representatives 
in  Belgium  and  France.  My  thanks  are  more  par- 
ticularly due,  in  France,  to  M.  Rene  Leblanc,  , 

Inspector  - General  of  Manual  Training  ; M.  G. 

Bourget,  Education  Department,  Hotel  de  V'ille,  Paris ; 

M.  Guebin,  Inspector  of  Drawing  in  Paris ; Mme. 

Schefer,  Inspector  of  Housewifery ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deruu,  Inspector  of  Gymnastics,  Paris ; MM.  Trabuc, 
at  Caen,  Protean,  at  Rouen,  and  Cuir,  at  Lille,  District 
Inspectors;  in  Belgium,  to  Mr.  Welby,  Secretary  of 
the  British  Legation. ; M.  C Remy,  of  the  Education 
Department,  Brussels;  and  to  M.  de  Vos,  Head 
Inspector  of  the  Brussels  district. 

A.  N.  Bonapartk-Wyse, 

Inspector  of  National  Schools. 
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Agriculture  : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  167. 

In  South  Germany  and  German-.speaking  Switzer- 
land, RollesUm,  187,  188,  189,  191,  192,  193. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling,  207,  210, 
219,  220. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 
222,  22i5.  226. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  246,  247;  252,  253. 

■Cookery  (also  Launurywork  and  Housewifery)  ; 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  167. 

In  South  Germany  and  German-s|)eaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  187,  191,  192,  193. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Doioling,  220,  221. 

In  French-.speaking  Switzerland,  IIughes-Dowling, 
222,  227. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  254-56. 

Drawikg  : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  167. 

In  South  Germany  and  Gfcrman-S])eaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  190. 

Ill  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling,  207,  217, 
218. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Ilughes-Doivling, 
2'2'2,  225. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  246,  252. 

Drill  axd  Physical  Exercises  : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  16/. 

In  South  Germany  and  Ge>-man-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  190. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  ffughes-Dowling,  207,21/  . 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 
225. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  246,  249,  252. 

Elementary  Science  ; 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  167. 

In  South  Germany  and  German-speaking  Switzer- 
land, 190. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  IIughes-Dowhng,  207,  218, 
219. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Doichng, 

222,  225. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  253. 

Inspection  of  Schools ; 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  166,  107, 
168. 

In  South  Germany  and  German-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  186,  193. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowhng,  211,  212, 
213,  216. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowhng, 

223. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  246,  251. 

Kindergabi'EN  : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  167._ 

In  South  Germany  and  German-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  189. 


Kindergarten — continued. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling,  212. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 
222,  224. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  248-50. 

Kindergarten  (advanced)  : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  167. 

In  South  Germany  an<i  GeiTnan-speakiug  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  189. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling.  212,  213, 
214,  215. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 

224,  225. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  250,  251. 

Manual  Work  in  Wood,  Metal,  &c.  ; 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  165,  166, 
168.  . . 

In  South  Germany  and  German-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  187,  189,  191,  192. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling,  210,  213-17- 
In  French-speaking  Switzerland.  Hughes-Dowling, 

225. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  250-1. 

Needlework : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser.  167,  168. 
In  South  Gennany  and  German-speaking  Switzer 
land,  Rolleston,  191,  192,  194.  ^ 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling,  207,  220. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 
227. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  253,  254. 


School  Attendance  and  School  Hours  ; 

In  Noith  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  166,  167, 
168. 

In  South  Germany  and  German-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  188,  192. 

In  France,  IFys/;  and  Uughes-Dowling,  207,  208. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 

222,  223. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  246. 

School  Organization  : 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  166,  16  / . 
In  South  Germany  and  German-Speaking  Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  187-189. 

In  France,  Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling,  205—9,  213. 
In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  245-6. 

Teachers  ; 

In  North  Germany  and  Holland,  Purser,  168. 

In  South  Germany  and  German-speaking . Switzer- 
land, Rolleston,  192,  193,  194. 

In  France,  Wyse  send  Hughes-DoMing,  209-11. 

In  French-speaking  Switzerland,  Hughes-Dowling, 

223,  224,  227-30. 

In  Belgium,  Wyse,  246-7. 
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APPENDIX  G. 


SUGGESTIONS  by  INSPECTORS  of  IRISH  NATIONAL  SCHOOI-S  as  to  Modification 
of  the  Present  Programme  of  Instruction  in  National  Schools. 


The  following  Circular  was  sent  to  each  Inspector  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  ; 

Commission  on  Manual  and  Pkactioal  Instruction 

Dublin,  February  19,  1897. 


I am  directed  by  tbe  Commissioners  to  say  that  they  will  feel  much  obliged  if 
them  whether,  in  your  opinion,  any  portion  of  tbe  National  Board’s  present  programme  of  compulsorj  subjects 
could  without  serious  disadvantage  be  modified,  either — 

Bv  making  any  subject  optional,  or 

(il  By  making  it  optional  in  some  class  or  classes  in  which  it  is  now_  compulsory, 

(c)  By  providing  that  a shorter  time  in  each  week  should  be  given  to  it  than  js  now  gi  . 

I am  to  add  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  thankful  if  you  will  assist  them  in  this  matter. 


I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Daly, 

Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


REPLIES.* 


HEAD  INSPECTORS 
Alexander, 


In  my  opinion,  none  of  the  obligatory  subjects — 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  agriculture  (in  rural  schools)  and  needle- 
work— included  in  the  present  school  programme 
could,  without  serious  disadvantage,  be  made  optional 
in  any  class  except  third. 

I hold  the  view,  however,  that  the  requirements  of 
the  school  programme  in  some  of  the  subjecte  could  be 


T.  J-,  LL.D. 

reduced,  and  that  more  suitable  text-books  than  seme  of 
those  in  use  should  bo  adopted.  It  is  only  by  effecting 
reforms  in  these  directions  that  a saving  of  time  can 
be  accomplished. 

Speaking  from  a wide  experience  I have  to  say 
that,  so  long  as  the  school  programme  remains  as  at 
present,  the  time  devoted  to  the  compulsory  subjects— 
usually  four  liom-s — could  not  safely  be  lessened. 


Eardley,  F- 

I consider  that  botn  grammar  and  geogi-apby,  which  subject  may  be  recognized 

are  at  present  couipulsory,  might  be  made  optional 
without  serious  disadvan^age.  As  tbe  object  of 
grammar  is  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the 
language  correctly,  this  object  likespelling  hs  attained 
not" by  rule  but  by  practice,  and  in  schools  where  the 


^ _ optional  the  teacher 

should  be  still  bound  to  correct  errors  both  in  speech 

As  to  geography,  it  could  readily  fall  mto  the  sub- 
head of  explanation  by  directing  the  pupils  attention  on 
the  map  to  every  place  mentioned  in  tbe  reading  lesson. 


Moran 

Infants,  first  and  second  classes  could  be  left  as 
at  present;  but  easy  sums  of  three  addends  in 
addition  of  money  might  be  introduced  into  second 
cla^s  progi'amrae  for  boys.  This  and  drawing  could 
be  taught  to  the  boys  of  second  class  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  needlework  for  girls  (.under  Rule  9).  A 
large  number  of  boys  leave  school  after  passing  in 
second  class ; and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  they 
should  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  important 
science  of  arithmetic. 

The  progi-amrae  for  third  chiss  I would  leave  as  at 
present,  with  the  exclusion  of  grammar.  Those 


, J.,  LL.D- 

pupils  who  leave  school  after  passing  in  third  class 
leave  witliout  any  useful  knowledge  of  grammar 
They  have  merely  learned  the  parts  ot  speech 
their  definitions.  In  the  arithmetic  for  boys  in  that 
class  I would  include  subtraction  of  inoney  and  multi- 
plication of  money  by  a single  digit.  Durmg  the 
time  set  apart  for  the  needlework  of  girls  (one  hour) 
the  boys  could  learn  drawing  and  tbe  additional 
arithmetic  referred  to.  ^ u 4.  i 

Fourth  class  I would  leave  as  at  present ; but  1 
would  make  grammar  optional.  This  should  consist 
of  etymological  parsing  from  the  reading  books,  ihe 


• The  replies  of  tbe  He.nd  Inspectors  are  printed  in  full ; those  of  the  Dis' 


ct  Inspectors  are  slightly  abridged. 
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C-  parts  of  speech  and  the  etymology  should  be  taught 
at  tlie  same  time.  During  the  time  set  apart  for  girls’ 
needlework,  the  boys  could  be  taught  dra\ring°aucl 
Sloyd. 

I would  have  but  one  fifth  class ; and  with  this 
view  the  present  fifth  book  could  be  made  siindler  by 
excluding  the  more  difficult  and  uiiiniportant  lessons. 
In  this  class  T would  make  couipulsory  the  syntactical 
parsing  of  easy  sentences.  During  the  time  for 
needlework,  the  bo)-s  could  be  taught  drsiwing  and 
handicraft  on  alternate  daj's.  The  book-keeping  of 
this  class  might  be  the  three  first  sets  as  contained  in 
the  Doard’s  treatise ; and  the  agriculture  should 
embrace  the  course  previously  learner!  in  fourth  class 
together  with  the  courses  set  down  at  present 
for  51  and  5*  clas.ses.  Drawing  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  all  town  schools,  and  this  extended 
course  of  agriculture  in  all  rural  schools. 

The  geography  for  fifth  class  might  be  that  set 
down  at  present  for  fifth  class,  first  stage,  viz.,  the 
maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland, 

Third  and  fourth  classes  sliould  be  examined  both 
in  writing  and  in  spelling  from  a dictation  exercise. 
This  would  be  by  far  a better  test  than  examining 
the  writing  from  head-lines  alone  in  these  classes.  I 
find  the  pupils  can  imitate  the  head-lines  fairly,  but 
the  dictation  exercise  is  sometimes  almost  illegible. 
The  pupils  should  of  course  be  taught  to  write  by 
means  of  head-line  copies ; but  if  the  test  at  examina- 
tion were  dictation,  this  important  exercise  would  not 
be  neglected  as  it  is  at  present.  As  the  pass  is 
awarded  on  the  heiwl-liue  copy,  the  tea  cher  does  not 
sufficiently  attend  to  the  writing  in  the  dictation 
exercise.  Spelling  and  writing  are  of  primary 
importance. 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  of  this  fifth  class 
should  be  intermediate  in  point  of  difficulty  between 
those  set  for  5^  and  5'^  classes  at  present.  Lopping 
off  one  class  would  save  a large  amount  of  time 
and  labour  in  a school. 

Sixth  Class. — Three  years  (owing  to  cutting  off  one 
fifth  class).  Reading,  explanation  and  subject 
matter  as  at  present.  First  year,  first  half  of  sixth 
book  as  at  present ; seennd  year,  second  half ; and 
third  year,  the  entire  book  for  a resume,  requiring  a 
more  accurate  and  extended  knowledge  of  explanation 
and  subject  matter. 

Writing — as  at  present — a letter  on  a given  subject. 
Dictation,  as  at  present. 

Arithmetic,  as  at  present. 

Grammar,  as  at  present. 

Geography,  the  map  of  the  world,  and  a fair  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  and  map  of  Ireland  for  first 
year.  The  same  Avith  the  maps  of  Great  Britain  aud 
of  Europe,  for  the  second  and  tliird  years.  In  third 
year,  tlie  outlines  of  mathematical  geography  in 
addition  to  the  course  set  down  for  second  year. 

Book-keeping,  should  include  five  sets  in  first  year, 
six  sets  in  second  year,  and  a conijjrehensive  aud 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  entire  course  in  third  year. 

Needlework  for  sixth  class  girls.  Duiing  the  time 
set  apart  for  this,  the  girls  should  in  first  year  sow 
and  knit  on  one  day,  and  cut  out  and  make  simple 
articles  of  underclothing  on  the  next,  and  so  on  al- 
ternately. In  second  and  tliird  years  they  should  be 
taught  in  addition  to  theabove  any  oneof  the  subjects 
(in  class  A and  B)  at  present  set  down  in  the  in- 
dustrial programme  for  sixth  class  girls.  In  third 
year  a new  subject  should  be  taken.  If  this  course 
were  adopted,  the  altern>itive  scheme  could  be 
abandoned  altogether.  In  the  vast  majority  of  schools 
it  is  not  taught ; and  to  insist  on  it  wouM  have  tlie 
immediate  effect  of  sending  50  per  cent,  of  the  sixth 
class  girls  out  of  the  schools. 

During  the  time  set  apart  for  needlework,  wiiich 
in  sixth  class  might  be  extended  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  boys  could  be  engaged  each  day  for  half  an 
hour  at  agriculture,  and  one  hour  on  alternate  days 
at  drawing  and  handicraft. 


All  extra  branches  should  be  taught  outside  school’ 
hours  ; and  I would  limit  the  number  of  these  in  anv 
school  to  one  in  addition  to  algebra  and  geometry 
(iucludiug  mensuration).  Undue  straining  after 
extra  branches  is  the  bane  of  primary  education  in 
this  country.  They  are  solely  taught  with  a view  to 
earn  money  for  tlie  teacher,  without  anyreguixl  wljat- 
ever  to  the  destination  of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing  proposals : 

I.  How  may  drawing  be  taught  more  extensively 
than  at  present ! — By  not  insisting  on  a certificate 
for  the  next  three  years,  and  paying  results  lees  for 
the  subject  if  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  pass.  Any 
ordinary  teacher  can  direct  the  pupils  in  making  clear 
well-dcfin«l  lines,  and  in  imitating  the  copy  in  all 
drawing  from  the  flat.  He  can,  as  a rule,  as  well 
direct  them  in  drawing  of  this  kind  as  in  the  imitation 
of  the  head-line  copies  tiiey  write  each  day. 

Model  dra\ving  should  be  taught  to  sixth  class  boy's  • 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  I would  not  qualify  any 
candidate  for  a certificate  who  fails  in  object  di-awin<r. 
Ii  may  be  said  I have  made  no  provision  for  drawing 
for  girls.  They  have  in  needlework  of  various  kinds 
an  opportunity  of  educating  tlie  eye  and  the  hand  r 
and  for  girls  1 regard  this  subject  ratlier  as  an  accom- 
plishment than  as  a necessary  part  of  a primary 
education.  ■' 

2.  How  may  liandicraft  be  introduced  where  the 
teacher  is  clumsy  and  unable  to  instruct  the  pupils  ?— 
By  employing  the  village  carpenter,  as  at  Oldcastle 
and  paying  him  a small  sum,  together  with  the  results 
fees.  The  teacher  will  soon  find  it  his  interest  to 
learn,  and  I am  certain  the  number  of  candidates  for 
certificates  would  rapidly  increase.  If  any  teacher 
undertake  to  teach  handicraft,  a cei-tificate  need  not 
be  absolutely  es.sential  for  the  next  tliree  yeai’s,  as  in 
the  case  of  drawing ; and  if  he  pass  50  per  cent,  of 
his  boys,  he  should,  in  the  meantime,  be  paiil  the 
re.sults  fees  earned. 

A new  sixth  book  is  much  needed.  The  new  book 
should  be  composed  largely  of  lessons  on  the  science 
of  common  things The  air  we  breathe  : its  com- 
ponent parts  j the  neces.sity  of  having  itpure.  Water' 
its  component  parts ; its  various  forms,  solid,  liquid 
and  gaseous ; the  various  ways  in  which  it  promotes 
the  welfare  and  civilization  of  man — whether  to  the 
jieoiile  of  the  northern  regions,  in  trai'dling  rapidly 
from  place  to  place  on  skates  and  sledges ; in  the  fiiiid 
state ; its  benefits  to  commerce  with  distant  climes ; 
in  its  gaseous  state : in  propelling  machinery,  which’ 
may  move  the  railway  train  or  the  steamer  that 
rac'idly  traverses  bomidless  seas  and  oceans  ; the 
advantages  of  having  pure  water  for  household  jnir- 
poses  i th(!  millions  of  aiiimalculse  which  putrid  water 
contains,  ic. 

Lessons  might  also  be  introduced  i>ointing  out  the 
various  industries  which  may  be  carried  on  in  an 
Irish  cottage.  In  such  a reading  book  a good  deal  of 
agriculture  could  be  scieutitically  taught;  such  as 
lessons  on  the  nature  of  soils ; their  constituent  parts ; 
the  different  degrees  in  which  the.se  nourish  the  roots 
of  plants ; how  crops  take  matters  from  the  soil  which 
must  be  replaced  b.y  manures ; the  effects  of  frost  in 
pulverising  the  soil ; the  necessity  of  Ijaving  tlie  laud 
expo.sed  to  the  frost  before  the  winter  sets  in,  &c. 
Bogs  or  peat  mosses : their  nature,  mode  of  format 
tion,  utility  for  fuel,  how  they  may  be  reclaimed,  &c. 
Simple  lessons  on  the  ancient  sepulchral  mound.s  and' 
raths  that  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
coimtry;  lessons  on  cottage  gardening,  bee-keeping, 
fruit  trees,  poultry,  Ac.  Lessons  such  as  these  would 
be  far  more  interesting  to  Irish  children  than  the 
dialogue  between  Sanclio  Panza  and  the  Doctor,  the 
character  of  Will  Wimble,  or  what  Warren  Hasfin-'s 
had  been  doing  out  in  India  more  than  a century  ago. 
Several  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  could  profitably  mSce 
room  for  lessons  of  more  practical  utility. 
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Purser.  A. 


1.  As  to  providing  tliat  a shorter  time  should  be 
•given  in  each  week  to  any  subject  tlian  is  now  gi\-en 
to  it,  I 'lave  to  state  tiiat  the  present  lo'vest  limit 
for  all  subjects  is  two  half-hour  lessons  in  the  week, 
and  that  this  could  not  in  my  opinion  be  reduced 
without  serious  disadvantage.  Of  coarse  for  the  more 
important  subjects  of  the  programme  sucli  aa  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  far  more  time  than  two  half- 
hours  weekly  is  given  in  all  time  tables,  but  the  exact 
amount  of  time  necessary  in  each  case  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Teacher,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
•T,he  Inspector  and  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  There  is  only  one  compulsory  subject  tor 
which  a very  much  longer  time  than  the  foregoing  is 
required ; I refer  to  needlew'ork,  which  must  be  taught 
•one  hour  a day  on  ^ve  days  of  the  week.  In  my  opinion 
this  might  without  serious  disadvantage  be  reduced 
to  three  hours  weekly  for  second  and  third  classes ; 
and  to  four  hours  for  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 

2.  As  to  making  certain  subjects  optional,  T con- 
sider <rrammar  might  without  disadvantage  be  made 
optional  in  all  classes  aboA'e  fourth  and  might  with 


advantage  be  abolished  in  third  and  fourth  classes. 
The  grammar  tlie  pupils  require  is  rather  language 
teaching,  which  should  be  taken  up  with  reading  and 
explanation,  combined  also  with  composition. 

S.  There  is  no  other  compnlsoiy  subject  I would 
recommend  being  made  optional  in  any  class. 

The  improvement  I hope  to  see  brought  about  in 
the  programme  of  National  schools  is  in  making  it 
more  practical ; in  providing  reading  books  that  are 
within  the  range  of  the  children’s  intelligence  and 
interest;  in  making  their  geograjihical  knowledge  a 
reality  by  beginning  with  their  homes  and  deY’elo|)ing 
their  observational  powers ; in  teaching  agriculture 
and  other  practical  subjects  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  It  is  for  these  and  similar  reasons  I should 
like  to  see  drawing  and  some  manual  training  more 
generally  taught.  It  is  much  better  that  the  children 
should  be  using  their  hands  and  their  powers  of  doing 
and  observing  than  that  they  should  be  employed  (as  in 
the  case  of  grammar)  in  guessing  what  to  most  of 
them  are  mere  word  conundrums. 


Stroxge,  ; 

1.  Changes  in  the  present  programme — such  as 
chose  here  suggested— will  not  only  tend  to  improve 
the  soundness  and  quality  of  the  education  given, 
but  will  reduce  the  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  and  thus  cause  a saving  of  time. 

2.  Freedom  to  promote  his  pujiils  from  class  to 
class  when  the  teaclier  considers  them  qualified  for 
promntionshould  be  granted.  This  freedom,  if  granted, 
would  increase  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  infants 
and  first  classes — in  which  promotion  is  too  slow  at 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  could  retain 
for  18  months,  or  longer  if  necessary,  those  children 
■of  tlie  higher  classes  who  either  attend  irregularly  or 
who  are  slow  to  learn.  The  teacher  would  here  effect 
a great  saving  of  time,  as  he  at  present  devotes  all 
his  energies  to  secure  the  annual  promotion  of  such 
•children. 

3.  All  tlie  pupils  below  second  class  should  be 
allowed  to  go  home  at  1.30  o’clock,  and  the  second 
class  at  2 o’clock,  after  a half-liour’s  drawing  lesson. 
This  would  pennit  the  teachers  to  give  for  the  rest  of 
tlie  school-day  their  unefivided  attention  to  the  other 
classes,  and  this  also  would  effect  a further  saving  of 
time. 

1 may  here  again  express  a very  decided  opinion — 
the  result  not  done  of  my  own  experience,  but  of  the 
•experience  of  the  ablest  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
service — that  the  working  of  the  present  programme 
and  the  present  system  of  payment  are  doing  grave 
injury  to  anything  that  desciwes  the  name  of  educa- 
tion, "and  that  any  system  of  manual  or  technical  in- 
struction superadded  and  introduced  on  a similar  plan 
must  fail. 

Details  of  changes  in  present  programme  sug- 
gested : — 

Beading  and  spelling.— No  change  required  except 
liberty  in  tbe  choice  of  readers. 

Writing. — The  test  in  this  subject  to  be  confined 
to  ])ennianship,  whether  copying  or  imitation  of  a 
head-liue.  Spelling  and  composition — as  occurs  in 
some  of  tlie  classes  at  present — should  nob  come  under 
this  head. 

Arithmetic. — Programme  or  code  in  this  subject 
to  be  recast  frem  third  class  u}>  to  sixth  ; programme 
is  at  jiiesent  too  high.  All  sub-hoads  to  be  amalga- 
mated with  principal  head.  Bills  of  parcels  to  be 
iiiti'oducod  and  lueutal  arithmetic  and  compound 


i.  E.,  M.A. 

addition  to  receive  more  prominence  than  at  jiresent. 
Stocks,  profit  and  loss,  square  root,  percentages  and 
averages,  and  discount  to  be  required  in  second  stage 
of  sixth  class  only. 

Grammar — Second  and  Third  Classes. — Subject  to 
be  taught  at  object  lessons  and  during  reading  lessons, 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers — the  children 
giving  full  answers.  This  is  what  is  termed  oral  com- 
position. 

Fourth  Class.— The  form  of  a letter  to  be  taught, 
and  copies  of  letters  to  be  made.  Oral  composition 
to  be  continued. 

Fifth  Classes. — A lettei'  to  be  written  on  a simple 
subject — narrative — and  the  subject,  predicate  and 
object  of  a simple  sentence  to  be  distinguished. 

Sixth  Classes. — To  write  a letter  upon  a given 
subject.  Simple  and  compound  sentences  to  be  ana- 
lysed. A knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  in  use  at 
present  to  be  required. 

Geography — Third  Class. — Plan  of  schoolroom  and 
playground.'  Four  cardinal  points.  Use  of  a map. 

Fourth  Class. — General  knowledge  of  the  map  of 
the  county  in  which  school  is  situated,  and  of  a map 
of  Ireland — amount  to  be  defined. 

Fifth  Class,  ‘Vi.— General  knowledge  of  physical 
and  political  geogra])hy  of  British  Isles — amount  to 
be  defined. 

Fifth  Class,  V*.— Same  course  as  in  first  stage, 
with  latitude,  longitude,  zones  and  globes.  Easy 
map  drawing. 

Sixth  Classes.— General  knowledge  of  Europe, 
British  Empire,  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  map 
drawing. 

Agriculture.— The  course  in  this  subject  to  be 
shortened,  and  the  examination  to  be  of  a more  prac- 
tical character. 

Book-keeping.— The  present  sixth  set  not  to  be 
required  from  any  class.  Syllabus  of  accounts  to  be 
defined,  and  teachers  permitted  to  use  any  book  they 
choose.  To  be  confined  to  second  stage  of  fifth  and 
sixth  classes. 

Siu<dng,  Drawing,  and  Extra  Subjects. — Singing 
and  drawing  to  be  taught  inside  school  hours.  All 
extras  to  be  taught  outside  soliool  hours,  i.c.,  before 
1 0 o’clock  or  after  3 o’clock  unless  taught  to  sixth 
classes— who  may  have  tbe  privilege  of  spending  a 
fixed  time  per  day  in  learning  extra  subjects. 
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Sullivan.  M 


(a)  The  answer  to  this  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  value  of  the  subject  or  subjects  which  it  may  be 
proposed  to  introduce  in  place  of  any  subject  which 
may  be  omitted.  Subjects  h&ve  & relative  value,  tiiougli 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  all  cases  this  relative 
value.  The  obligatory  subjects  in  our  schools  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  needlework  in  gii-ls'  schools,  agriculture  in 
rural  schools  for  boys.  By  common  consent  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  are  considered  absolutely 
essential;  and  most  persons  would  add  spelling  as 
also  needlework  and  agriculture.  When  properly 
taught,  grammar  and  geography  are  useful  subjects, 
but  of  course  it  may  be  thought  tliat  other  subjects 
are  still  more  useful.  Grammar  and  geography  are 
not  as  important  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
but  I would  not  like  to  see  boys  and  girls  passing 
through  all  our  classes,  fii-st,  second,  tliird,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth,  and  leaving  school  with  absolutely  no 


DISTRICT 
i Allman,  S., 

{a.)  Agriculture  might  with  advantage  be  postponed 
in  schools  where  it  is  taught  as  a purely  literary 
subject  until  the  pupil  has  reached  second  stage  of 
fifth,  and  even  then  it  should  be  optional  as  it  is  incom- 
plete when  not  accompanied  by  practical  illustrations. 

(b.)  Grammar  and  geography  might  be  made 
optional  to  some  extent.  At  present  a pupil  can  be 
examined  six  times  for  res\ilts  fees  in  grammar,  A 
three  years’ course  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  the  subject 
and  it  should  be  left  optional  with  the  teacher  in 
which  classes  to  present  it,  except  that  the  third  year’s 
course  should  be  completed  before  the  pupil  has  reached 
sixth  class.  In  sixth  cIms  there  should  be  no  special 
examination  in  grammar  but  it  should  be  included  in 
the  subject  of  composition. 

A three  years’  course  ought  also  be  sufficient  in  geo- 


acquaintance with  these  two  subjects.  For  this  reason 
I am  uuable  to  say  that  either  gi-ammar  or  geography 
should  be  made  O2)fcional  until  I know  the  subjects  if 
any,  by  which  these  are  to  be  replaced.  ’ 

(6)  As  our  schools  at  present  are,  little,  in  my 
opinion,  v'ould  be  lost  by  delaying  the  introduction 
of  grammar  until  pupils  reach  fourth  class.  (At 
present,  pupils  commence  grammar  in  third  class), 

(c)  Except  as  regards  needlework,  the  time  given 
to  each  subject  is  left — subject  to  supervision  by  the 
Board-  -to  the  teacher’s  discretion;  and  so  varies  from 
school  to  school.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make 
a statement  which  would  apply  to  all  schools,  but  the 
instances  in  which  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  oneof 
the  obligatory  subjects  are  very  rare.  With  our  present 
school  hours  and  school  days  I fear  that  little  or 
nothing  could  safely  be  gained  by  shortening  the  time 
devoted  to  any  of  the  obligatory  subjects. 


INSPECTORS. 

Par.sonstown. 

graphy,  and  the  classes  in  which  the  subject  should  be 
jn-pented  might  be  left  optional.  The  method  of 
using  maps  and  text-books  as  books  of  reference  for 
information  should  be  aimed  at  ratlier  than  tlie  actual 
storing  up  in  the  memory  of  lists  of  places  and  their 
resjiective  situations. 

With  regard  to  spelling  it  should,  like  grammar, 
cease  to  be  a distinct  subject  in  sixth  class  aud  merge 
in  the  subject  of  composition. 

(c.)  The  time  devoted  to  the  compulsory  subjects 
cotild  not  with  advantage  be  eurtoiled.  Reading,, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling  should  be  taught 
at  least  every  day,  and  the  remaining  subjects  should 
be  taught  not  less  than  twice  a week  to  those  classes 
in  which  they  form  jiart  of  the  programme. 


Bankon,  E.  T., 

(a.)  No  portion  of  the  present  compulsory  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  in  National  schools  could 
without  serious  disadvantage  be  left  optional  or 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

(b.)  Grammar  might  be  left  optional  in  the  second 
stage  of  fifth  and  higher  classes.  With  a re-arr^n"*.-- 
ment  of  the  present  class  programme  in  geography. 


Letterkenny, 

this  subject  might  also  be  left  optional  in  the  second 
stage  of  fifth  aud  higher  classes. 

(c.)  The  dismissal  of  the  younger  children  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  at  present  would  facilitate  the 
working  cif  a system  of  practical  instruction  in  our 
schools.  The  infants  and  fii'st  and,  in  boys’  schools,^ 
the  second  classes,  might  without  any  disadvantage  be 
dismissed  each  day  an  hour  earlier  than  at  j)resent. 


Bateman,  G., 

(a.)  Geography  and  theoretical  agriculture  should 
be  optional  in  all  classes. 

(b.)  In  female  schools  it  should  be  optional  to  use 
domestic  economy  readers,  and  an  industrial  branch 
might  be  substituted  for  plain  needlewoik  in  sixth 
class,  second  year. 

In  all  National  schools,  arithmetic  in  sixth  class, 
second  and  thii-d  years,  might  be  optional,  Increased 


L.D.,  Limerick. 

time  would  thus  be  provided  for  handicraft,  cookery,  etc.. 
The  great  majority  of  the  children  do  not  need' such 
an  extended  course  of  arithmetic  as  the  programme 
for  this  class  specifies. 

The  cour.se  in  grammar  for  fifth  and  sixth  classes 
should  consist  of  simple  analy.sis,  syntax,  and 
correction  of  errors. 


Beattt,  H.  M.,  ll.D.,  Newtownards. 


(a.)  The  National  Board’s  present  ijrogramme  < 
compulsory  subjects  might,  with  advantage  be  mod 
fied  by  making  grammar  and  geography  option* 
subjects  in  all  those  classes  in  which  they  are  no' 
compulsory. 

The  present  defective  state  of  reading  shows  thi 
the  passes  in  grammar  must  be  either  the  result  < 
cramming  or  guess-work. 


The  present  programme  is  so  peculiarly  graduated 
as  to  render  the  compulsoiy  teaching  of  geography 
unadvisable;  but  the  specific  teaching  of  geography 
might,  with  advantage,  be  rejilaced  in  the  smaller 
schools  by  pleasantly  written  and  gi-aphically  illus- 
trated reading  lessons  in  descriptive  topography  and 
in  elementary  physical  geography— thus  enhancing, 
the  interest  of  the  reading  lessons,  while  securing  a 
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slight,  but  so  far  as  it  went,  intelligent  knowledge  of  and  it  is  probable  that  a large  number  of  teachers  .iPPEOTTxO. 
geogruphv  ; and,  by  means  of  the  explanation  of  would  be  induced  to  qualify  for  drawing,  the  addition 
natural  phenomena,  opening  a way  for  the  intelligejit  of  which,  under  pi-esent  conditions,  would  overload 
teaching  of  the  ])rinciples  of  agriculture.  The  compul-  the  programme  of  the  less  efficient  schools, 
sory  |jrogramme  for  Irish  National  schools  is  rather  (h.)  While  a partial  relaxation  of  the  compulsory 
extensive.  Compare  it  with  the  English  “ Schemes  for  restrictions,  in  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
small schools  in  which  the  average  attendance,  ex-  jeots,  would  be  better  than  none,  the  advantage  in  this 
elusive  of  infants,  does  not  reach  60,  ’’  as  set  forth  in  case  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  total  re- 
the  new  Code  for  1896  (pp.  67-8  N.  U.  T.  edition).  moval  of  the  restriction. 

Should  grammar  and  geography  cease  to  be  compul-  (c.)  A mere  diminution  of  the  time  assigned  to  any 
sory,  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subject  could  not  be  safely  recommended.  The  time 
such  subjects  as  intelligent  reading  and  mental  aritli-  devoted  to  grammar  and  geography  at  present  is  an 
metic,  which  at  present  receive  far  too  little  attention ; absolute  minimum. 


Beown,  W.  a.,  B.A.,  Dublin,  S. 

(a.)  Tlie  subject  that  might  be  omitted  with  least  It  would  not  be  wise  to  give  up  instruction  in 
loss  is  grammar.  As  it  is  taught  at  present  in  the  geography,  and  the  time  given  to  this  branch  cannot 
schools,  grammar  does  very  little  to  help  the  pupil  to  be  reduced.  Comi>lete  ignorance  of  geography  at  the 
understand  what  he  reads,  or  to  sjieak  correctly.  The  present  day  would  be  a.  serious  loss  even  to  the 
ex)>lanatiou  of  the  reading  lessoiis  niiglit  be  made  to  humblest  impils  of  the  National  schools ; and  if  there 
include  an  untechnical  analysis,  and  oral  composition  is  not  definite,  direct,  instruction  in  geography,  it 
should  be  taught  throughout  the  school  day,  tlie  pupil  will  not  be  learned  at  all.  There  may  be  too  much 
being  obliged  on  all  occasions  to,  express  himself  attempted  at  present  under  the  head  of  geography, 
correctly  and  comjjletely.  At  present  grammar  is  but  the  excess  is  rather  in  the  matter  prescribed  than 
taught  for  three  half  hours  in  the  week  : one  hour  of  in  the  time  given,  which  is  the  minimum  possible  for 
this  time  might  be  assigned  to  some  other  branch,  useful  work. 

leaving  half  an  Imur,  wliicli  ought  to  be  given  to  read-  The  suggestions  now  made  would  leave  two  hours 
ing  combined  with  such  language  teacliing  as  referred  and  a lialf  per  week  for  distribution,  but  a portion  of 
to  above.  this  time  should  be  assigned  to  reading,  explanation,, 

(c.)  Another  branch  to  w'hioh  too  much  time  and  &c..  which  have  suffered  seriously, 
attention  are  given  is  arithmetic.  The  course  is  much  Mr.  Brown  adds  : “ Though  the  matter  is  not 
too  advanced  for  primary  schools,  and  cannot  be  pro-  directly  included  in  the  terms  of  your  circular,  I take 

perlv  taught  even  to  pupils  who  attend  fairly,  without  the  liberty  of  suggesting  tliat  the  teachers  might  be 
sacrificing  other  valuable  work.  By  lowering  the  expected  to  do  some  work  on  Saturday,  which,  in 
standard  for  the  senior  division,  an  hour  a week  might  almost  all  the  schools,  is  a dies  non." 
easily  be  set  free  for  some  otlier  work. 


Beowne,  W.  J.,  J 

(a.)  None  of  the  subjects  of  the  programme  that 
are  obligatory  for  all  schools  and  all  pupils  could, 
without  serious  detriment,  be  made  optional  generally  : 
all  are  essential  in  any  course  of  instruction  deserving 
the  name  of  education. 

(6.)  And  none  of  them  could  with  propriety  be 
made  optional  for  any  class  in  which  they  are  now 
taught. 

(c.)  But,  a plan  could  easify  be  devised  bj’  which 
a shorter  time  sliould  be  required  for  them  in  the 
higher  classes. 

In  the  first  place  new  and  improved  reading  books 
are  necessary.  They  should  be  cai-efully  compiled 
with  the  double  aim  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  master 
the  art  of  reading  much  more  I'apidly  than  is  now 
done,  and  of  imparting,  in  a pleasing  and  progressive 
manner,  a knowledge  of  common  things,  and  of  many 
of  tlie  subjects  now  placed  outside  the  range  of  in- 
struction, or  relegated  to  the  position  of  exti-as. 

The  time  devoted  to  agriculture  at  present  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  wasted.  A simple  and  progressive  series 
of  lessons  on  the  subject  inserted  in  the  reading  books, 
and  a special  extra  course  provided  I'or  the  highest 
class  would  bring  the  leading  principles  of  the  subject 


.A.,  Londonderry. 

before  all  the  pupils,  and  make  provision  for  a good 
practical  finishing  course  wJiere  it  was  considered, 
necessary. 

Neeiilework  is  an  exceedingly  useful  branch  of 
instruction  for  girls  ; but  equally  good  results  would 
be  produced  by  the  teaching  if  half  the  time  were 
devoted  to  it.  Experience  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  needlework  now  executed  is  not,  in  general, 
so  good  as  that  done  when  tlie  time  was  limited  to 
half  an  hour  daily.  At  present,  in  most  schools,  girls 
devote  an  hour  daily  to  needlework,  and  thus  spend  an 
hour  a day  less  than  boys  at  the  compulsory  subjects;  yet 
the  answering  of  the  girls  on  these  subjects  is  usually 
better.  Boys  should  occupy  the  same  time  on  the 
compulsory  course  as  the  girls ; and  the  hour  spent  by 
the  girls  at  needlework  should  be  given  by  the  boys  to 
elementary  science,  to  agriculture,  if  still  made  obliga- 
tory, and  to  manual  tr  aining  of  some  kind.  If  the  time 
for  needlework  were  somewhat  reduced,  the  girls  could 
partieijrate  in  the  scientific  and  practical  subjects  to 
some  extent. 

Thus,  some  time  might  be  spared  in  the  senior 
classes  from  that  now  devoted  to  the  compulsory 
subjects. 


Chambees,  j.,  B.A.,  Strabane. 

No  re-arrangement  of  the  National  Board’s  present  The  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  district  are  situated 
programme  of  compulsory  subjects  would  be  of  in  rural  localities,  and  the  attendance  at  them  is  con- 
advantage  to  education  in  this  district  (Strabane).  sequeutly  very  irregular. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


CODRINGTON,  A. 

(a.)  Geogi-ajjhy  might  be  made  optional  withoiit 
much  disadvantage  to  the  children.  The  iustrnction 
in  tliis  subject,  as  at  present  given  in  most  of  the 
National  schools,  is,  to  a gi-eat  extent,  unreal  and 
without  much  practical  value.  It  might,  however, 
be  desirable  tli<at  in  schools  in  which  the  systeiuatic 
teaching  of  geograi)hy  was  discontinued,  some  ele- 
mentary notions  should  be  imparted  to  the  children 
regarding  tlie  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  leading 
physical  features,  and  how  they  are  represented  by 
means  of  globes  and  ma))s. 

Grammar  should  not  be  discontinued  in  any  school : 
to  do  so  would  be  a distinct  lowering  of  the  literary 
character  of  the  instruction.  To  teach  children  }iars- 
ing  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  most  efllcieut  method 
of  ti’aining  them  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  but  it 
does  not  consequently  follow  tliat  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  lead  them  to  understand  and  apply  the 
laws  of  speech  in  a correct  manner. 


Connelly,  W. 

('i.)  Grammar,  the  programme  for  which  could  he 
re-cast  and  adapted  to  the  closing  years  of  school, 
might  be  made  optional. 

(c.)  With  the  exception  of  needlework,  no  length  of 
time  is  fixed  by  tlie  Education  Department  for  teach- 
ing any  of  the  compulsory  subjects.  The  school  time- 
table is  generally  if  not  always  drawn  up  by  the  teachei-. 

To  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  various  kinds  of 
schools,  urban  and  rural,  large  and  small,  rich  and 
j)Oor,  important  and  unimportant — the  minimum  of 
instruction  should  be  divided  into  one  portion  com- 
mon to  all  schools  and  fixed  by  the  dei>artment,  and 


J.,  Roscommon. 

Instead  of  geography  occupying  a five  years’ 
course,  it  might  l)e  mstricted  to  three  years — tlie  fii^st 
year  being  occupied  witii  local  surroundings  and  the 
geography  of  Ireland — the  second,  with  tlie  geography 
of  Great  Biitain  and  the  Colonies — and  the  third 
with  general  geography.  Tlie  instruction  should, 
of  course,  be  coiiliiied  to  what  is  really  essential  and 
practical. 

(c.)  The  present  course  in  ariilimetic  might  be 
.shortened.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression 
compound  interest,  partnerships,  &c.,  might  be 
otnitted.  It  might  be  snilicient  to  confine  the  chil- 
dren to  calcuhitions  of  general  occiiiTeiice  in  ordinary 
life.  At  the  same  time  aritJimetic  should  be  taught, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  practical  utility,  but 
also  with  the  view  of  furthering  clearness  of  reason- 
ing and  habirs  of  correct  thought. 


R.,  E.A.,  Trim. 

another  which  might  in  part  at  least  he  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  interested  in  a particular  school  and 
cognisant  of  the  wants  and  opportunities  of  the 
locality. 

Tlie  universal  minimum  should  include  reading, 
writing,  ciphering,  with  agriculture  for  country  bovs, 
and  needlework  for  girls.  A course  of  coiiinieroial 
geography  could  be  added,  but  only  during  the  last 
years  of  school  life.  In  the  girls’  sixth  class,  for  all 
the  industrial  work  as  a rule  now  taught,  one  hour 
daily  would  suffice.  This  minimum  would  occupy  a 
part  of  the  scliciol  day. 


Cox.  H..  Colei-aine. 


But  little  change  should  be  made  in  the  comimlsory 
programme  now  in  use  in  the  National  schools  of 
Ireland. 

(a.)  Possibly  grammar  might  be  made  an  optional 
subject;  but  then  drawing  should  be  compulsoiy  in  all 
classes — not  excluding  even  the  infants.  All  boys 


Coyne.  J.  A. 

'(5.)  and  (o.)  Grammar  and  geography  are  extremely 
useful  subjects  if  rationally  taught.  That  they  are 
not  rationally  or  usefully  taught  in  many  of  our 
National  schools  is,  indeed,  a matter  of  concern,  but  is 
not  the  less  a fact.  The  teaching  of  English  grammar 
should  be  in  subordination  to  the  teaching  of  English 
composition,  and  if  a sound  knowledge  of  the  laiter 
be  acquired  by  the  advanced  classes  of  any  school,  the 
teacher  will  have  done  his  duty  so  far  as  the  teaching 
of  the  former  is  concerned.  This  object  cun  be  as 
well  attained  by  deferring  the  teaching  of  grammar 
' till  the  pupils  have  been  jiromotecl  to  fourth  class ; 
and  the  dropping  of  this  subject  in  third  class  will 
give  time  which  could  be  devoted  to  manual  instruction. 
This  latter,  indeed,  to  be  attended  with  success,  should 
be  begun  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pupil’s  career. 

As  to  geography,  everyone  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  world  in  wliich  we  live,  its 
inhabitants  and  its  productions.  Geography  should 


not  over  ten  years  of  ago  (say)  should  be  taught  knit- 
ting and  plain  sewing  as  a compulsory  subject. 

Mr.  Cox  adds — I think  I may  with  propriety  add 
that  generally — I know  luu-dly  an  exception — the 
managers  of  my  present  district  would  regret  any  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  system  of  payment  by  results. 


B.A.,  Tralee. 

be  taught  connectedly : beginning  with  the  pupil’s 
home,  his  knowledge  should  extend  to  his  native 
county,  next  to  his  country,  then  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Geographical  readers,  supplemented  by  map  teach- 
ing, would  be  sufficient  for  all  piuposes.  As  in  the 
case  of  grammar,  this  subject  should  be  introduced 
only  when  the  pupils  reach  fourth  class.  In  fourth 
and  higher  classes  grammar  and  geography  should  he 
taught,  but  the  instruction  should  be  rational,  prac- 
tical, and  useful. 

Mr.  Ooyne  adds  : — E would  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion  which,  though  outside  the  scope  of  your 
circular  of  the  19th  February,  may  not  be  useless. 
Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a pair  of  scales 
and  a set  of  weights  and  measures,  which  the  jiupils 
should  be  taught  to  handle  and  use.  They  will  thus 
be  trained  to  form  ideas  of  magnitude,  dimension,  and 


Craig,  Isaac,  e.a.,  Youghal. 

(«.)  Agriculture  should  be  an  optional  subject  in  (b.)  Grammar  and  geography  should  be  optional 
any  school  where  there  is  no  way  of  making  the  subjects  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes, 
instruction  practical. 
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Cromie,  E.  S., 

Some  modifications  of  the  results  pi'Ogramme  could 
te  made  "with  propriety.  The  obligatory  portion  of 
tl)e  programme  should  be  confined  to  the  following 
subjects : — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling, 
with  agi-iculture  for  hoys  of  the  higher  classes  (fourth 
to  .sixtii  inclusive)  in  coimtry  schools,  and  needlework 
for  girls.  In  town  schools  diawing  shoidd  be  substi- 
tuted for  agriculture. 

(a.)  Grammar  might  be  safely  dispensed  with  al- 
together as  a separaU  bi-anch,  but  in  order  that  tlie 
pujiils  should  not  he  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  tlie 
subject,  the  pass  in  writing  in  the  fifth  aud  sixth  classes 
should  be  tested  partly  by  the  pupil’s  penmanship,  and 
partly  by  his  prohciency  in  composition,  strict  regard 
being  paid  to  grammatical  accuracy.  By  this  means  each 
hoy  in  the  higher  classes  would  he  obliged  to  possess 
sucli  knowledge  of  grammar  as  would  enable  him  to 
speak  and  write  correctly,  and  this  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  thC'Case. 

(b.)  Geography  should  not  be  taken  up  until  the 
pupils  reach  fourtli  class,  whL-n  it  might  be  taught  as 
an  optional  branch.  For  the  fourth  class  the  map  of 
Ireland  would  be  sufficient ; for  fifth  class  (first  stage) 


B.A.,  Killarney. 

the  map  of  Ireland  and  the  outlines  of  the  map  of 
the  world.  For  fifth  class  (second  stage)  a general 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  BritisJi  Islands 
should  be  required.  In  sixth  class  a more  detiiiled 
knowledge  of  the  fifth  class  programme  should  be 
exhibited,  together  with  some  acquaintance  with  the 
main  outlines  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  account  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
latter  country  possesses  for  the  Irish  people. 

Should  geography  be  made  an  optional  branch,  as 
here  recommended,  the  present  reading  hooks  should 
he  revised,  and  amongst  others  interesting  descriptive 
geographical  lessons  should  be  introduced. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  remove  agriculture  from 
the  list  of  compulsory  subjects,  but  no  satisfactory 
progress  will  lie  made  in  this  branch  until  the  present 
theoretical  is  replaced  by  a more  practical  method  of 
instruction, 

(c.)  At  present  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  do  not,  within  reasonable  limits,  interfere 
with  die  discretion  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  time  to  be 
dem  oted  to  each  branch  in  each  week. 


Appendix 


CUSSEN,  J.  S., 

(a.)  In  back%vard  localities,  where  the  attendance  is 
very  irregular,  grammar  and  geography  might  be 
made  optional.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  a programme 
of  compulsory  subjects  which  would  suit  schools  in  all 
places. 

(b.  and  c.)  In  other  scliools  as  much  grammar  and 
geography  might  be  retained  as  would,  for  both  sub- 
jects, occupy  half  an  hour  daily,  and  less  of  the  time 
ai’ailable  for  home  lessons  than  the  present  courses 
require. 

Gramm.i,r. — As  grammar  develops  a new  class  of 
ideas  and  alibrds  a valuable  training  in  accurate 
thinking  and  speaking,  it  ought  to  retain  some  place 
in  schools,  but  a sound  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  is  in  primary  schools  more  important  than 
extensive  developments  i which  are  seldom  accurate), 
and  in  the  higher  classes  it  might  with  advantage  be 
replaced  by  a subject  like  geometry,  wdiich  combines 
mental  discipline  with  practical  application.  If 
suitable  text-books  were  provided,  the  present  courses 
would  not  be  too  extensive  where  the  subject  was 
taught. 

Geography. — A great  deal  of  the  pupil’s  time  and 
energy  is  spent  in  learning  a mass  of  disconnected 
farts,  wliich  ai-e  of  little  sendee,  and  are  forgotten 
faster  than  learnt.  By  excluding  the  unnecessary 
matter  now  studied,  the  course  in  geography  might  be 
reduced  to  half  its  present  amount,  and  further  still  if 
good  geographical  readers  were  introduced. 

Reading. — At  present  one  lesson  a day  is  hardly 
enough  for  the  senior  classes,  but  with  more  suitable 
hooks  Ies.s  time  would  suffice,  or  where  readers  of  a 
special  class,  as  geographical  readers,  were  used,  time 
might  be  saved  in  other  direction.?.  The  readers  used 
in  the  higher  classes  are  compilations  from  the  works 


B.A.,  Ballymena. 

of  the  best  writers,  but  are  too  much  above  the  heads 
of  the  pupils  to  serve  as  good  school  books.  ‘Wiih 
the  present  readers  the  pupils  can  do  little  without 
the  teacher’s  help,  and  even  with  this  assistance  they 
only  acquire  a vague  uncertain  knowledge  of  tbe 
matter  the  books  treat  of.  The  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come is  too  great,  and  instead  of  stimulating  the 
pupil  only  discourages  him.  In  addition  to  other 
advantage.?  much  time  and  labour  would  be  saved  if 
more  suitable  readers  were  used. 

Aiithmetic. — Suitable  text-hooks  are  available  for 
teacliing  this  subject,  and  it  is  fairly  well  taught.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  gain  time  in  the  school-day 
for  new  subjects,  a great  deal  might  he  done  by 
lessenmg  the  courses  in  arithmetic.  Two  or  three 
lessons  of  half  an  liour  each  are  usually  given  to  this 
subject  daily  in  the  higher  ola-sses,  and  if  the  courses 
were  so  reduced  that  one  would  suffice,  a considerable 
amount  ol  time  might  be  gained  for  some  ocher 
subject.  Cube  root  and  complex  questions  in  com- 
pound interest  and  a few  other  details  might  be 
omitted. 

Agiiculture. — As  fai’  as  this  subject  is  taught  from 
hook.s  alone,  much  moi'e  cannot  be  done  than  to  render 
clear  the  chemical  and  biological  causes  of  facts  ascer- 
tained by  experience,  and  to  train  people  to  rely  more 
on  scientific  principles  than  on  local  custom.  If  their 
school  training  enabled  farmers  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  a good  book  on  agriculture,  much  would  have 
been  gained  also;  but  the.atteni|it  made  at  piesent  to 
teach  the  art  by  directions  alone  is  of  little  use, 
tlio.'.gli  it  claims  a large  part  of  the  pupil’s  time,  and 
does  not  render  the  principles  cleaver.  A text-book 
dealing  with  the  princijjles  could  he  mastered  with 
le.HS  time  and  labour  than  tlie  book  now  in  use. 


Dalton,  J.  P.,  m.a.,  Belfast  Isorth. 


(n.)  Grammar  and  geograjiliy — tliat  is  to  say,  the 
technical  treatment  of  these  subjects — could  be  made 
optional.  The  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects 
at  present  is  usually  half  an  hour  on  each  alternate  day; 
as  the  result  of  their  abolition,  therefore,  two  hours 
and  a half  per  week  would  be  set  free.  A good  pait 
of  this — say,  one  hour  or  one  hour  and  a half — could 
ce  used  in  the  most  profitable  way  by  being  applied 
as  an  extra  allowance  of  time  for  the  reading  lessons. 


The  removal  of  formal  gi'ammar  and  geograjjhy  from 
the  obligatory  programme  need  not  mean  the  complete 
abolition  of  insti'uction  in  these  subjects.  They  could 
be  incorporated  with  the  le.ssous  in  reading  and 
wi-iting.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  reail  geo- 
graphical narratives  with  the  actual  majw  of  "the 
countries  described  open  before  them.  This  would 
teach  them  the  tts«  of  a topographical  maj) — which  is 
really  all  that  ordinary  people  require.  Grammar  so 
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far  as  it  lias  to  do  with  correct  speaking  and  writing, 
could  be  best  dealt  with,  for  the  great  inajonty  ot 
pupils,  in  conversation  lessons.  Mere  incidental  teach- 
in>T  should  not  be  accepted ; the  instruction  would 
admit  of  being  regularly  planned  and  systematised,  and 
much  useful  work  beai-ing  immediately  on  the  coiTect 
use  of  language  could  be  done  in  this  way. 

{&.)  Technical  grammar  and  geography  should  be 
made  optional  subjects,  and  be  postponed  to  a later 
period  of  dhe,  school  course  than  at  present.  ihe 
proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  National  Schools, 
who  advance  beyond  the  fourth  or  first  stage  of  fifth 
classes  is  very  small.  By  taking  up  grammar  and 
geography  for  the  first  time  in  the  lower  fifth  class, 
the  following  advantages  would  be  gained  ; — 

1 The  pupils  who  will  not  afterwards  have  an 
opportunity  of  applying  text-book  knowledge  would 
be  relieved!  from  the  severe  pressure  now  attendant  on 
such  lessons.  . ^ ,i 

2,  These  pupils  would  have  more  time  lor  the  other 
subjects  of  the  school  course,  and  more  could  therefore 
be  done  for  their  educational  training. 

3,  The  pupils  who  would  afterwards  require  tech- 
nical gi-ammar  and  geography  could  also  get  a better 
preparkory  training  while,  with  revised  programmes, 


they  might  subsequently  lie  taken  in  three  years  ever 
the  ground  which  now  occupies  five,  and  thus  arrive 
at  their  destination  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Another  obvious  mode  of  saving  time  for  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  instruction  consists  in  removing 
all  extra  and  optional  subjects  from  the  work  of  the 
regular  school-day.  The  attempt  to  crush  these  in 
among  the  ordinary  coui-ses  leads  to  waste,  not  only 
by  the  actual  using  up  of  so  much  time,  but  also  by 
the  fatigue  which  the  pupils  experience  after  close 
application  to  severe  studies. 

The  ordinaiy  school-dayshould  be  filled  up  altogether 
by  exercises  in  ; — 

1.  Reading,  penmanship,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
and  their  sub-divisions. 

2.  Music,  drawing,  manual  training,  object 
lessons  (or  nature  study.). 

3.  Agriculture  ;in  rural  schools)  and  book-keeping. 

The  subjects  of  group  2 are  the  natural  continu- 
ation for  the  senior  school  of  the  vocal  and  kindergarten 
exercises  of  the  infants’  scliool. 

[Mr.  Dalton  refers  to  his  general  report  on  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  lb95,] 


Daly,  L.,  m. 

(a.)  Grammar,  as  at  present  taught  in  our  schools, 
might  very  usefully  be  made  optional ; at  the  same 
time,  to  secure  the  end  which  is  now  aimed  at  by  the 
teaching  of  this  branch,  but  which  is  not  achieved, 
the  teaching  of  analysis  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  fifth  and  sixtli  classes  should  necessarily  be  sub- 
stituted. 

(c.)  For  this  reason,  even  if  grammar,  as  at  present 
taught,  were  made  optional,  no  additional  time  would, 
therefore,  be  secured  for  other  purposes,  and  no  less 


.A.,  Mallow.  * 

time  in  each  week  could  be  permitted  for  tbe  teacliing 
of  any  other  subject  consistently  with  effective  instruc- 
tion therein. 

If  additional  time  were  needed  for  practical  instruc- 
tion it  could  be  easily  provided  by  making  Saturday 
a school-day. 

[Mr.  Daly  refers  to  his  report  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  1895.] 


Dewar,  E.  P., 


(o.)  Grammar  and  geography  might  be  made 
-optional,  and 

(6.)  They  might  be  first  taught  to  fourth  class. 

(c.)  The  time  for  needlework  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  should  be  restricted  to  one  half-hour 
each  day.  This  subject  sliould  be  taught  to  tbe  first 
class  and  to  the  advanced  sections  of  the  infant  class 
for  one  half-hour  on  three  days  each  week.  Agricul- 


M.A.,  Lurgan. 

ture  should  begin  with  the  junior  fifth  class,  and  not 
wil;h  the  fourth  class,  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Dewar  adds If  it  were  nob  travelling  outside 
the  scope  of  your  letter,  I should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  elementary  facts  of  physics,  illustrated  by  simple 
suitable  experiments,  should  form  part  of  the  cuni 
culum  of  National  schools— that  is,  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 


Dickie,  J.,  bj 

(«.)  The  teaching  of  grammar  should  be  made 
entirely  optional  in  both  male  and  female  schools. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in  three-fourths  of 
the  schools"  in  connection  with  the  National  Board 
this  subject  is  taught  in  such  a manner  as  neither  to 
protect  the  pupil  from  en-ovs  of  writing  and  speech, 
nor  to  give  him  that  valuable  training  in  observation 
and  inference  which  proper  instruction  in  the  subject 
should  bestow. 

(b.)  Asriculture. — Pupils  of  fourth  class  (age  nine 
to  eleven)  are  too  young  to  understand  the  principles 
of  this  subject,  and  the  isolated  facts,  which  are  now 


1..,  Dungannon. 

by  constant  repetition  and  questioning  implanted  m 
their  memmies,  are  of  very  little  value-  This  sub- 
ject should  not  be  begun  till  the  first  stage  of  hftli 
class  . , 

(c.!  No  branch  (with  the  possible  exception  oi 
writing)  now  receives  too  nnich  of  the  teacher’s  time. 
On  the  contrary,  many  subjects  do  not  receive  snfli- 
eient  time,  with  the  result  that  “ cramming  ” takes 
the  place  of  teaching,  and  partial  or  fragmentary 
knowledge  is  imparted.  There  is  no  reason  why  tlie 
present  minimum  school-day  should  not  be  extended 
by — at  least — one  half  hour. 


Eitzgerai-d,  D.  P. 

(a.)  All  the  subjects  at  present  compulsorily  taught  • 
in  our  schools  are  distinctly  useful ; any  change  that 
is  made  should  be  in  the  text  books  in  use,  or  in  the 
programme  for  the  several  classes. 

Not  much  good  would  be  effected  by  making  some 
of  the  subjects  optional.  These  subjects  would  con- 
tinue to  be  taught  with  the  same  measure  of  success 
as  heretofore. 

(b  ) Some  alteration  might,  with  advantage,  be  made 
in  the  programme  in  grammar.  The  present  cumber- 


, B.A.,  Ballinainore. 

some  system  of  parsing  should  be  dropiied,  and  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  training  thepupiisto 
speak  and  write  English  correctly.  Assuming  tliat 
this  has  been  done  in  some  degree  iu  fourth  class, 
fifth  class  pupils  should  receive  elementary  noiions 
regarding  analysis.  Grammar  might  then  receive 
less  attention  in  the  higliest  class. 

In  the  programme  of  geography  and  in  tbe  test 
books  in  use  there  is  room  for  considerable  improve- 
ment. Lessons,  similar  to  those  in  the  Third  Book,  on 
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“ Foreign  Countries  ” should  be  more  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  reading  books,  or  a regular  “Geo- 
graphical Reader  ” should  be  used  in  the  different 
classes.  The  pupils  should  receive  some  idea  of  the 
climate,  physical  features,  and  products  of  the  difier- 
eut  countries,  a-s  well  as  of  the  social  and  industrial 
habits  of  the  people,  and  should  thus  learn  the  seci'et 
of  the  success  of  any  country  or  nation.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  lessons  maps  should  be  always  made 
use  of.  Geografihy  taught  in  this  manner  would 
piove  more  useful  and  moro  interesting  than  at 
Ijresent,  wlien  the  information  of  the  pupils  is  derived 
hy  the  troublesome  and  unprofitable  committing  to 
memory  of  long  lists  of  names  of  places,  lengths  of 
rivers,  heights  of  mountains,  etc.  These  general 
uo'aons  could  easily  be  acquired  by  the  time  pupils 
have  passed  into  sixth  clas.s;  the  subject  would  then 
require  less  attention,  or  might  be  extended  to  include 
physical  geography  or  some  of  the  other  sciences. 


Agriculture  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  rural  schools.  No  relaxation  of  the  rule 
referring  to  that  subject  should  be  made. 

Tn  the  industrial  programme  some  change  seems 
necessary.  The  scheme  as  at  present  worked  is  un- 
populai-.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  tliis 
unpopularity.  The  ordinary  programme  sliould  be 
followed  in  sixth  class  in  girls’  schools,  and  still  more 
so  in  mixed  schools.  The  Girls’  Reading  Book  or  some 
treatise  on  domestic  economy  should  be  adopted 
instead  of  the  ordinary  Sixtii  Book.  The  industrial 
subjects  might  be  taught  as  optional  or  extra  subjects 
to  the  exclusion  of  subjects  occasionally  taught  in 
girls’  schools. 

(c.)  With  such  changes  it  should  be  possible  to 
arrange  that  less  time  may  be  given  to  the  subjects  in 
the  higher  classes. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Fitzgerald,  P.  J.,  Millstreefc. 


Grammar  should  not  be  taught  in  any  of  our  schools 
until  the  children  have  reached  fifth  class.  It  is 
I’ery  necessary  to  teach  reading  more  thoroughly  to 
tbe  junior  classes  than  has  liitherto  been  done,  and 
the ' time  devoted  to  grammar  and  geography  in 
tliii'd  cla-ss  should  be  devoted  henceforward  to  reading 
and  to  such  object  lessons  as  would  assist  children  to 
read  with  interest  and  profit.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  give  a few  introductory  lessons  on 
the  form  of  the  eartn,  the  natui  e of  maps,  and  a fe«' 
leading  facts  aiiout  animal  and  vegetable  distribution, 
and  how  these  last  are  affected,  so  that  majis  may  be 


referred  to  tor  purposes  ot  illustration,  out  tnere  snouiu 
be  no  geography,  as  at  present  laughtand  examined, 
in  third  class,  and  the  subject  should  be  optional  in 
fourtli  class. 

None  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school 
programme  could  be  dispensed  with  ; but  there  is  one 
optional  subject,  namely,  book-keeping,  which  is  of 
veiy  doubtful  educational  value,  and  which  in  tlie 
senior  classes  (5’,  5^,  and  6),  absorbs  time  that  could 
be  turned  to  much  better  account,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  have  this  subject  removed  from  the  school 
programme  altogether. 


Fitzpatrick, 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  submits  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commission. 

1.  Infants. — All  schools  to  be  supplied  witli 
pictures  and  models  in  wood  or  cardboard  rf  common 
objects.  Lessons  to  be  given  in  these  objects,  and  the 
pupils  to  bo  taught  to  draw  them.  Pictures  and  letter 
bricks  should  also  be  supplied. 

2.  Class  I. — Should  have  models  of  horses,  carts, 
wheelbarrows,  ships,  boats,  &c.,  admitting  of  being 
])ut  together  with  jiegs  or  pins.  Pujiils  should  draw 
them.  They  should  also  le.arn  the  use  of  needJe  and 
thread  in  outlining  animals. 

3.  Class  II. — In  addition  to  present  programme,  to 
learn — (!)  Multijdieation  with  one  figure;  (2)  Drawing; 
(3)  Needlework,  as  in  Class  I.  ; (4)  To  make  little 
mats,  baskets,  &c. 

4 Class  III. — Grammar  and  geography  to  be 
omitted.  Part  of  the  time  thus  gained  to  be  given  to 
reading,  and  i-eiieating  in  pupils’  own  words  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lessons.  This  would  improve  the  pupils’ 
'ocabulary,  give  tliein  an  idea  of  the  sequence  of 
thought  in  narrative,  prepare  for  eompo.sition  : gram- 
mar is  best  learned  in  this  way.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  recognise  common  grasses,  crops,  trees,  ic; 
They  should  be  su|)plied  with  detailed  models  of 
houses,  boats,  &c.,  for  putting  togetlier,  and  they 
should  be  taught  to  make  simple  models  with  a knife. 

5.  Class  IV. — GriUiimar  shouhl  be  omitted,  but  as 
before,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  jDaraplnase  lessons 
orally.  Geography  should  be  taught  from  geograpliical 
readers,  aud  in  front  of  map.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  linear  and  superficial  measure.  Agricultnre 
should  be  practical,  botii  as  regards  instruction  and 
examination,  and  pujiils  should  be  taught  to  recognise 
common  plants  and  grasses,  <fec.,  and  to  make  collec- 
tions of  tliem.  They  should  also  be  taught  a brief 
]iractical  course  of  structural  botany,  as  far  as  regaixls 
plants  of  farm  or  cottage  garden. 

6.  Class  V>. — Grammar  of  gi-oups  of  words,  or 
analysis  and  oral  paraphrase.  Use  of  geographical 
readers,  and,  in  girls’  schools,  of  domestic  economy 
readers.  How  to  use  a dictionary  : the  botany  of  the 
farm  and  garden. 


P.,  Ratlikeale, 

JMensumtion  should  be  included  in  the  arithmetic 

7.  Class  V2, — Mental  arithmetic  and  mensuration, 
analysis,  geographical  readers,  paraphrasing  ; eleiiien- 
tai-y  zoology  and  entomology  witli  reference  to  the 
farm  and  garden. 

Girls  should  have  domestic  economy  readers.  Tiiey 
should  be  taught  fancy  needlework,  aud,  if  possible, 
cookery. 

In  ai'ithraetic  they  should  learn  only  the  simple 
rules,  bills  of  parcels,  house-keepiug  accounts. 

8.  Class  VI. — Reading  and  pai'aphrasing.  A.i-ith- 
nietic  and  mensuration,  omitting  stocks.  Anulysis, 
agi-iculture — to  recognise  and  judge  quality  of  soils, 
to  have'  a fair  knowledge  of  the  common  kinds  of 
stones,  and  to  make  collections  of  them.  Domestic 
economy  (for  girls). 

9.  Di-.iwicg  shouhl  be  begun  with  infants,  and 
continued  thioughout  all  classes. 

10.  A small  library  for  the  pupils’  use  sliould  be  in 
all  schools. 

11.  A suitable  manual  of  “analysis”  should  be 
drawn  up  for  use  in  schools. 

12.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  daily  should  he 
devoted  to  drill  and  inarching,  aocoinjiaiiied  by  songs. 
A suitable  book  on  drill  should  be  supplied. 

13.  Agriculture  and  allied  subjects  should  be  part 
of  the  teachers’  exaniination. 

14.  Teachers  should  work  longer  in  theii'  schools, 
eitlier  on  ordinaiy  days  or  on  Saturdays  —this  extra 
time  to  be  given  to  industrial  in.stiuction. 

ID.  fn  a ■well  devised  scheme  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, the  senior  boys  could  inahe  the  models  required 
for  junior  classes. 

16.  Girls  of  third  and  fourth  classes  might  be 
taught  to  make  dolls’  dresses  in  coloured  tissue  paper 
as  preparation  for  cutting  out  in  cloth. 

17.  If  present  system  of  examination  were  sliorfcened, 
inspectors  might  visit  their  schools  oftener,  aud  so 
ensure  greater  efficiency. 

18.  The  present  systeiii  of  weights  and  ’uiasures 
should  be  condemned,  and  the  deciuiul  system 
adopted.  . 

2 N 
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Appkxdis  C. 


(ft.)  It  is  difficult  to  consent  to  tlie  suggestion  tliat 
any  of  the  present  compulsory  subjects  of  the  National 
Board’s  Programme  should  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tions of  an  optional  subject.  The  only  ones  threatened 
are,  of  course,  grammar  and  geograjihy.  Of  these, 
experience  shows  that  grammar  is  almost  the  only  in- 
tellectual subject  at  present  on  the  programme— the 
only  subject  tliat  teaches,  and  obliges,  the  children 
to  think,  and  as  such  it  is  of  distinct  educational 
value.  Arithmetic,  even,  lias  become  almost  wliolly 
mechanical ; “ rules,”  formula,  expedients,  die.,  and 
the  wholesale  use  of  “ cards,”  have  reduced  every  kind 
of  problem  to  a question  of  multiplying  or  dividing, 
&c.,  without  troubling  the  learner  much  to  look 
beneath  for  the  rationale  of  any  process.  Grammar 
siiould  certainly  not  be  interfered  with. 

Again,  geography  is  both  formative  and  informa- 
tive : it  is  a fine  exercise  for  the  memory,  and  the 
facts  acquired  are  of  decided  utility,  At  the  same 
time,  if  any  subject  be  sacrificed,  this  is  tlm  one  to 
deal  with  ; though  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  schools  only  two  half  hours  are  devoted 
to  it  each  week.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  primary  education  if  the  pro- 
gramme of  geography  were  entirely  recast.  The 
course  at  present  is  too  extensive  and  is  too  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  department  of  local  geography. 
The  subject  might  commence  with  second  class  pupils, 
from  wliom  a knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  of  the  map  of  the  school  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings might  be  required.  In  the  higher  classes 
the  resources  and  productions,  climatic  conditions, 
and  other  circumstancesof  interest,  should  receive  more 


attention  than  they  do  now  ; and  Ireland,  with  its 
antiquities  and  scenery,  its  railways  and  resources— 
actual  and  possible,  no  less  than  its  mountains  and 
rivers,  &c.,  should  constitute  the  main  feature  of  this 
subject. 

(h.)  It  would  be  better  to  make  the  subject  optional 
altogether  than  optional  in  some  classes,  while  obliga- 
tory in  others. 

(c.)  The  time  given  to  this  subject  at  present  is  so 
short  than  any  curtailment  of  it  would  take  alto- 
gether from  its  educational  value  and  lead  in  the 
direction  of  cram. 

Mr,  Headen  adds — As  the  reason  for  desiring  the 
omission  wholly  or  partially  of  some  of  the  subjects 
at  present  compulsory,  lies  in  the  desire  to  make 
room  for  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  manual 
training  suitable  for  boys,  I beg  leave,  with  great 
respect,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
girls  of  our  schools  at  present  take  up  precisely  the 
same  subjects  as  the  boys  (agriculture  in  rural 
schools  alone  excepted)  covering  in  most  cases  a 
course  of  precisely  the  same  extent,  they  are  able  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  .same  boys,  not- 
withstanding that  they  devote  one  hour  eve^-y  day 
to  a form  of  manual  training  that  has  nothing  to 
excel  it  either  on  the  score  of  educational  merit  or 
practical  usefulness — I mean  needlework  in  its  varied 
branches. 

T may  add  that  I yield  to  no  one  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  some  simple,  practical,  and  well-gra- 
duated course  of  manual  training  associated  with 
the  essential  formative  subjects  that  constitute  o-.ir 
present  system  of  primaiy  education. 


Hogjn,  J.  F.,  Ennis. 


(ft.)  It  would  be  well  to  make  agriculture  optional 
for  all  classes  or  to  be  more  exact  to  regard  it  as  an 
“ Extra  branch,”  and  only  ceachers  holding  special 
certificates  to  be  allowed  to  teach  it  under  same  con- 
ditions as  now  apply  to  Latin,  Botany,  etc. 

(b.)  Grammar  and  geography  might  be  i-emoved 
altogether  from  the  third  class  programme,  and  only 
one  of  these  subjects  should  be  taught  to  pupils  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  say,  grammar  to  tliose  in 
the  first  stage  of  fifth  and  in  sixth,  and  geography  to 
those  in  the  fourth  and  second  stage  of  fifth. 

(c.)  Much  less  time  would  be  needed  each  week  for  , 
asrriculture,  grammar  and  geography.  Agriculture 
CO  dd  be  taught  outside  ordinary  school  hours  and  only 


half  the  time,  or  less,  would  be  required  for  grammar 
and  geography,  t'ims  leaving  more  time  for  intelligent; 
explanation  of  I'eading  lessons,  a branch  now  lost 
sight  of  in  the  eifort  to  Ireep  up  with  the  present 
extensive  range  of  subjects.  In  the  second  stage  of 
fifth  class  and  in  sixth  class  the  arithmetic  prograniioe 
is  very  advanced  and  might  with  advantage  be  curtailed. 
More  time  would  then  be  available  for  intelligent 
study  of  a reduced  range  of  subjects,  each  sub- 
ject to  be  more  thoroughly  gone  into. 

[Mr.  Hogan  refers  to  his  report  in  the  Appendix 
to  tlie  Report  of  tho  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  iu  Ireland  for  1890.] 


Hughes,  R W.,  b.a.,  Baniay. 


As  the  time  devoted  to  literary  work  at  present  is 
only  four  or  four  and  a half  hours  daily,  no  very 
l adical  change  can  be  made  if  the  pupils  are  to  have 
such  an  English  education  as  the  uiajoiity  of  them 
would  require  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  after  life. 
Yet  keeping  this  object  in  view,  a change  might  be 
made  in  one  or  two  particulars. 

(ft.)  Grammar,  as  at  present  taught,  too  often  proves 
a failure  as  a useful  study,  from  the  difficulty  the 
average  teacher  finds  in  making  it  interesting.  This 
then  might  be  left  optional,  to  be  taken  up  only  by 
the  beat  and  most  successful  teachers  •;  or  instead  a 
simple  scheme  of  analysis  might  be  added  to  ther 
rf-ading  programme,  and  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
better  eluci^ting  the  meaning  of  the.  text,  and  so 


lessen  the  jiresent  existing  evil  of  merely  mechanical 
reading. 

(c.)  The  programme  in  geography  is  now  too  minute 
in  details  in  fifth  class,  second  stage,  and  too  extended 
in  sixth  class.  It  might  be  altered  in  two  ways, 
either  simplified  throughout  the  classes  so  as  to 
occupy  less  of  the  school  time,  or  compressed  so  as  to 
be  completed  in  fifth  class,  second  si  age,  leaving  sixth 
class  free  from  the  study  of  tliis  subject  altogether. 

All  extras,  except  singing  and  drawing,  sliould  be 
rigidiy  excluded  from  the  ordinary  school  hours,  and 
the  privilege  of  teaching  extras  at  all  should  be  denied 
to  all  except  teachers  who  had  proved  themselves 
masters  of  their  work  in  every  particular. 
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Hynes,  J.  J.,  m.a,,  Dublin,  N. 


(a.)  Grammar,  as  at  present  taught — to  wit,  parsing, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  text-book — should,  I think,  be 
left  optional.  A more  practical  kind  of  grammar 
(“speaking  and  writing  correctly)  should,  however,  be 
compulsory,  and  might  be  tested  partly  by  the  pupil’s 
style  of  answering  and  partly  by  composition,  which 
should  be  obligatory  from  third  class  up. 

In  backward  localities,  where  the  attendance  is  of 
necessity  very  irregular,  and  where  the  home  sur- 
roundings are  unfavourable,  geography,  too,  might  he 
left  optional.  The  teachers  of  schools  thus  circum- 


stanced have  quite  enough  to  do  to  prepare  their 
pupils  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 

(c.)  As  the  compositions,  as  a rule,  would  be  exe- 
cuted at  home,  more  of  the  school  time  would  be  left 
available  for  oblier  pur|)oses.  Avoidance  of  gross 
blunders  and  of  local  vulgarisms  should  be  looked  for, 
rather  than  stvie  or  expression,  in  these  compositions. 

The  time  at  present  devoted  to  arithmetic  might 
with  advantage  be  curtailed,  and  the  courses  for  the 
senior  classes  should  be  simplified. 


APPENDIX  O. 


Keenan,  M.,  b.a.,  Monaghan. 


(J.)  As  a large  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending 
our  schools  do  not  go  beyond  fourth  class,  grammar 
and  geography  should  be  optional  subjects  for  pupils 
of  third  and  fourth  classes. 

(c.)  Too  much  time  is  .given  to  arithmetic — five 
hours  each  week.  Two  and  a half  hours  each  week 


would  be  sufficient.  Again,  agriculture  and  geography 
might  be  taught  as  home  lessons.  This  would  give 
two  and  a half  hours  each  week  additional. 

In  addition  the  play  half  hour  would  be  available 
for  manual  and  practical  instruction. 


KEITir,  J.,  B.j 

(a.)  None  of  the  subjects  now  compulsory  could, 
without  disadvantage,  be  made  optional  in  every  class. 
The  only  subjects  that  could  at  all  be  made  optional 
are  grammar  and  geography.  If  either  of  these  sub- 
jects is  made  optional  in  every  class  it  will,  as  a rule, 
be  not  tauglit  at  all. 

(S.)  Grammar  might  be  made  optional  in  tlie  second 
.stage  of  fifth  and  in  the  sixth  class.  If  a pupil  has 
passed  through  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  first  stage  of 
fifth  classes,  he  will  have  acquired  a substantial 
acquaintance  with  grammar,  embracing  a knowledge 
of  the  connection  of  the  different  words  in  a sentence, 
and  enabling  him  to  write  and  speak  without  serious 
blunders.  Further  hints  could  be  given  by  the 
teacher  in  the  higher  classes  during  the  time  devoted 
to  reading  or  letter- writing,  if  grammar  is  not  then 
taken  up. 


i.,  Westport. 

Geography  is  useful  to  a certain  extent.  When, 
however,  a pupil  has  acquired  a fair  acquaintance 
with  his  own  country  and  with  the  leading  countries 
in  the  world,  the  compulsory  teaching  of  the  subject 
should  cease.  Geography  should  be  obligatory  in  the 
third,  fourtli,  and  fifth  (first  stage)  classes,  and  optional 
in  the  fifth  (second  stage)  and  sixth  classes.  Lessons 
of  a geographical  character  dealing  with  the  British 
possessions  might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced  into 
the  senior  reaiiers. 

(c.)  Less  time  could  not  be  given  to  the  compulsory 
subjects  per  week.  Although  reading  and  arithmetic 
are,  as  a rule,  taught  for  an  hour  per  day,  yet  tlie 
proficiency  arrived  at  in  the  past  was  genenilly 
indifferent.  Explanation  now  forms  portion  of  the 
pass  work  in  reading  in  certain  classes,  and  con- 
sequently the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  could  not- 
well  be  curtailed. 


Kelly,  P.  J.,  Downpatrick. 


(o)  No  one,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  consider 
that  any  of  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  National 
School  programme,  except  grammar  and  geography, 
should  be  made  optional.  These  subjects,  though  the 
programme  may  admit  of  modification,  ought  not  to 
be  made  optional.  In  a country  where  most  people 
speak  and  write  the  language  correctly,  the  teaching  of 
<n-aramav  might,  to  a large  extent,  be  dispensed  with. 
N ot  so  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where,  unfortunately, 
the  spoken  language  is  too  frequently  at  variance  witli 
the  rules  for  correct  speaking.  This  tendency  must 
be  combated  by  teaching  in  our  schools  the  rules  that 
go\em  the  correct  speaking  and  writing  of  our 
knguage.  As  regards  geography,  the  method  of 
wachiug  this  subject  may  be  modified  or  tlie  programme 
curtailed,  but  as'to  tlie  necessity  for  teaching  it,  there 
can  hardiy  be  two  opinions. 

(b)  Grammar  ought  to  he  begun  in  fourth,  class 
instead  of  third.  At  this  stage  the  judgment  of  the 
pupils  will  be  more  matured,  and  there  will  be  ample 
time  in  the  higher  classes  to  complete  a useful  course 
of  instruction  in  this  subject.  Latin  and  Greek  roots 
should  be  omitted  altogether.  They  can  he  learned 
systeiiiaticallv  should  the  pupils  afterwards  take  up 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Without  a knowledge 
of  these  subjects  the  roots  are  well  nigh  worthless. 


They  only  tend  to  gii’e  the  pupils  an  undue  regard  for 
mere  word  learning.  As  the  geography  course  is 
practically  the  same  for  botli  examinations  of  sixth 
class,  this  subject  could  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
second  examination  of  this  class.  The  leading  points 
would  be  quite  sufficient  without  going  into  details 
that  the  pupils  are  now  expected  to  know.  Their 
time  might  be  lar  more  profitably  employed. 

(c)  As  there  is  seldom  more  than  an  liour  or  an 
hour  and  a half  in  the  week  devoted  to  grammar  or 
geography,  this  time  could  hai’dly  be  lessened.  It  is 
just  possible  that  arithmetic  may  be  receiving  too 
much"  attention.  It  usually  receives  twice,  and  often 
three  timra,  the  portion  of  the  school  time  devoted  to- 
reading.  If  the  pi-ogi'amme  were  made  easier  for 
eacli  class  from  third  to  sixth  inclusive,  one  or  one  and 
a half  hours  in  the  week  could  be  made  available  for 
other  work.  Beginning  with  tliii-d  class,  compound 
addition  of  money  might  be  omitted  in  this  class,  hut 
included  in  fourth  class  programme.  Similar  omissions 
might  be  made  in  fourth  and  higher  classes.  And  if, 
as  a result,  cube  root,  ju'ogiessions,  etc.,  have  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  they  are  a small  loss. 

Map-drawing  might  be  omitted.  It  is  very  seldom 
properly  taught,  and  its  omission  would  in  effect  be  of 
little  or  no  consequence. 

2 N 2 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Appendix  C. 


Lehane,  D., 

The  minimum  of  time  (four  hours  a day)  for 
literary  instmction  in  National  Schools  could  not  be 
much  further  curtailed  without  serious  detriment  t<> 
the  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils  attending  the.se 
schools. 

Some  slight  modifications  might,  however,  perhaps 
be  made  without  doing  much  harm. 

(&.)  Ac  present  grammar  and  geogiuphy  are  taught 
to  pupils  in  third  and  fourth  classes,  'i'he  teaching 
of  these  subjects  might  be  abolished  in  third  class  ; 
and,  in  a modified  form,  which  would  not  need  the 
devotion  of  so  much  time  to  them  as  is  given  at  pre- 
sent, tiiey  might  be  left  optional  in  fourth  class. 

(c.)  The  teaching  of  agriculture  to  fourth  class 
pupils,  who  are  generally  too  young  to  benefit  much 
by  instmction  in  this  subject  so  early,  might  also  be 
discontinued;  but  instead  a text-book  on  agriculture 
should  be  made  the  reading  book  for  either  first  stage 
or  second  stage  of  fifth  class.  Nothing  would  tend  so 
mill'll  to  a successful,  intelligent,  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  as  making  a text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject the  reading  book  for  one  of  llie  senior  classes. 

Assuming  that  a treatise  on  agriculture  were  made 
the  reading  book  for  first  stage  ol  fifth  claas,  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  to  second  stage,  filtii  and  sixth 
classes  in  a more  advanced,  or  in  a piactical  form, 
could  afterwards  be  continued. 

Grammar  and  geography  should  continue  to  be 
taught  to  fifth  and  sixth  class  jiujiils.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  these  subjects  could,  liowever,  be  made 
more  elementary  than  it  is  at  jn-eseut. 

The  greatest  saving  of  time  in  the  senior  classes 
would,  howei’er,  amount  to  no  more,  than  half  an 
hour  a day,  which  might  be  made  available  fur 
teaching  drawing. 

Mr.  Lehane  adds — I hope  I am  not  transgressing 
the  matter  of  reference  in  your  circular  when  I state 
that  I am  of  opinion  that,  unless  under  exciiptional 
circumstances,  the  giving  of  manual  instruction  in  a 
school  should  not  take  place  while  portion  of  the 
.school  is  engaged  in  literary  work.  In  a large  school, 
with  a numerous  staff,  provided  with  a separate  work- 


B.A.,  Buyle. 

room,  a member  of  the  staff  or  a specialist  might 
take  charge  of  an  industrial  class  at  any  suitable 
appointed  time ; but  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools  of  Ireland  that  are  .staffed  by  a principal 
only,  or,  as  in  some  mixed  schools,  by  a principal  and 
an  assistant,  and  that  have  no  suitable  separate  work- 
room, it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  literary 
work  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  mamml  insti’uction  at 
the  same  time.  Besides  the  manual  instruction  itselt 
would,  in  such  schools,  be  attem])ted  under  difficulties, 
and  could  scarcely  be  successfully  carried  out. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  in  which  mamuil 
instruction  could  be  given  in  small  staffed  scliools, 
with  little  or  no  detriment  to  tlie  literary  in.struction. 

Oue  way  is  by  giving  this  instruction  on  Saturdays 
Saturday  is  at  present  a free  clay  with  mo.st  teachers 
and  pupils,  and,  with  suitable  inducements,  teachers 
would,  I believe,  devote  two,  three,  or  four  hours  on 
Saturday  to  manual  instruction.  An  objection  to 
Saturday  is  f’.liat  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  pui>ils  to  attend  school  in  their  normal 
numbers  on  that  clay. 

The  other  way  is  by  devoting  a large  portion,  say, 
one  half,  or  more  if  considered  desirable,  of  oxe  of 
the  regular  school  days  exclusively  to  industrial 
iustruetion.  On  this  day  the  whole  school-room, 
which  in  most  cases  consists  only  of  a single  room, 
would  be  available  as  a work-room.  In  this  case 
tbero  would  be  two  or  three  lioiirs  a week  taken  from 
ilie  time  usuallv  available  for  literary  work,  but  this 
time  will  be  taken  away  in  the  form  in  Nvhicli  it  can 
do  least  injiuy  to  the  litei'ary  iustruetion,  and  will 
fall  equally,  or  neai-ly  so,  on  all  the  litnury  subjects. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  large-staffed  schools 
above  inentioued,  the  worst  possible  arrangement 
would  be  to  attempt  manual  instruction  da.ily,  or  to 
attempt  to  give  manual  instruction  to  one  .section  of 
the  school  and  literary  instruction  to  auotlier  section 
at  the  same  time. 

T'hesc  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  drawing 
or  to  instruction  in  the  theory  of  any  subject  in  which 
practical  instruction  might  at  another  time  be  given. 


Ltnam,  J.  P.  D.,  jr.A,,  Templemore. 


(rt.)  The  following  subjects  in  the  National  Board’s 
present  programme  might  be  made  opcional  : — 

Grammar,  as  at  present  taught.  Though  a good 
mental  exercise,  it  has  un  practical  a)3plication,  and  is 
not  recognised,  or  at  least  not  required,  in  the 
elementary  school  programme  of  an}'  other  country. 

Agriculture. — This  subject,  when  the  pupils  are 
thoroughly  grounded  iu  the  text-book,  has  a most 
pernicious  effect  on  the  intellect  of  the  pupils,  train- 
ing them,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  to  dissociate  in  their 


minds  everything  which  they  learn  in  a school-book 
from  everything  which  they  see  and  hear  in  ordinarv 
life. 

The  various  “ sub-heads,”  such  as  recitation  of 
])oetry,  &c.,  might,  with  advantage,  be  made  quite 
optional. 

(c.)  Much  loss  time  might  be  given  to  the  study  of 
geography : it  should  be  confined  almost  entirely  to 
tiie  f'vee-'iand  drawing  of  maps  : and  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  in  sixth  class. 


M'Alisteu,  J.,  B.A.,  Enniscortby. 


In  view  of  the  terms  of  your  communication  I con- 
fine myself  to  the  present  state  of  things : should 
assistant  teachers  be  recognized  with  a lower  average 
attendance,  much  of  what  follows  might  be  modified. 

Speaking  generally,  the  time  at  present  devoted  to 
the  essentials  of  a primary  course — reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic — could  not  be  curtailed  without  serious 
disadvantage  to  education.  Consequently  time  for 
manual  or  industrial  instruction  must  be  obtained  by 
an  extension  of  the  ordinary  hours,  or  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  now  given  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
obligatory  programme. 

Where,  as  is  practically  universal  in  the  country, 
children  arrive  at  lU  and  leave  at  3 or  3.30,  longer 
hours  are  not  feasible : the  time  table  of  a continental 


school,  where  the  people  reside  iu  villages,  and  an 
interval  and  substantial  meal  are  jjossible,  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  average  school  in  Ireland,  the  pupils  of 
which  may  live  one,  two,  or  more  miles  distant. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  week  a dies  non— Satur- 
day, which  might  be  utilized  for  technical  instruction  ; 
extra  payment  for  extra  work  the  teachers  would 
naturally  demand ; but  such  a matter  it  is  not,  of 
course,  my  business  to  discuss. 

Any  re-aiTangement  of  the  hours  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week  by  any  of  the  methods  (a)  (6)  (c),  men 
tioned  in  your  letter,  must  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  school. 

I may  regard  my  present  district,  almost  co-inci- 
dent with  Co.  Wexford,  as  fairly  typical. 
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Of  14S  schools  there  are — 

(1) .  8 Convents. 

(2) .  3 P.  L U. 

(3) .  33  male. 

(4) .  30  female. 

(5) .  74  mixed. 

In  chusses  (1)  and  (2)  there  is  an  ample  staff  avail- 
able, and  some  of  the  time  now  given  to  grammar  and 
gcogiaphy  might  be  devoted  to  technical  instruction, 
were  these  subjects  made  optional,  or  the  programme 
therein  made  easier. 

With  regard  to  class  {3} — male  schools — at  present 
as  a rule  half  an  hour  is  assigned  daily  to  the  theory 
•of  agriculture ; this  time  might  be  devoted  to  prac- 
.tical  instruction.  Of  the  value  of  theoretical  teach- 


ing of  this  subject  (i.e.,  its  uselessness)  I have  ex-  appectix  q 

pressed  my  opinion  in  this  year’s  Eduactional  Blue 

Book. 

f do  not  see  how  any  other  time  is  avail- 
able for  other  manual  instruction  unless  grammar 
and  geography,  as  separate  subjects,  are  entirely 
dropped. 

As  to  class  (4) — female  schools — one  hour  a day  is 
at  present  given  to  needlework ; portion  of  the  time 
might  be  allotted  to  industrial  education  connected 
therewith. 

In  conclusion,  T beg  to  state  that,  when  I refer  to 
the  necessary  dropping  of  grammar,  &c.,  as  separate 
subjects  in  all  or  in  some  classes,  I do  not  wish  to  be 
taken  as  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  such  a course. 


M'Clintock,  W.  J-.  M..4.,  Cavan. 


The  following  modifications  could,  without  disad- 
vantage, be  made  in  the  National  Board’s  present 
programme  : — 

(fi.)  Grammar. —Optional. 

(c.)  Spelling  from  Dictation  omitted  in  the  case  of 
tlio  fifth  and  .sixth  classes,  and  spelling  included  in 
•“  letter- writing”  for  tliese  classes. 

Aiitlimetic.--The  programme  in  this  subject  could 


be  made  less  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  thereby  re- 
quiring a shorter  time  eacn  week  to  be  given  to  it  in 
the  ease,  at  least,  of  the  higher  classes.  Pupils  who 
have  learned  all  the  different  rules  up  to  and  includ- 
ing simple  interest  are  aequainced  with  all  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  them. 

Geography. — The  sixth  class  programme  in  this 
subject  might  be  considerably  shortened. 


M'Elwaixe,  a.  J.,  Carrickfergus. 


{(1.)  Grammar  .should  be  made  optionalin  all  schools. 
The  subject  as  taught  does  not  make  our  pupils  correct 
apeakei’S  or  correct  writers,  nor  is  it  of  any  service 
as  a mental  training. 

[b.)  That  geography  should  be  made  wliolly  optional 
is  not  perhaps  quite’so  advisable.  A limited  geography 
programme  extending  over  two,  or  at  the  outside 
three  years,  instead  of  six  years  as  at  present,  is 
ra’lier  to  be  recommended.  The  programme  should 
include  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography.  This  subject  could  be 
begun  in  third  class,  and  ended  in  the  lower  division 
of  fifth. 

Our  primary  schools  might  be  satisfied  with  a less 
ambitious  course  of  arithmetic.  The  programme 
embraced  by  the  higher  division  of  sixth  class,  is  an 
extensive  one.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
attending  our  schools  do  not  I'eijuire  more  arithmetic 
than  is  needed  for  commercial  life.  What  is  required 
is  expertness  and  accuracy  in  working  the  more 
common  rules,  and  skill  in  mental  calculations  : the 
present  results  system  fails  to  secure  this.  In  all 
probability,  quickness,  accuracy,  and  mental  arithmetic 
were  more  cultivated  in  the  pre-results  period.  Arith- 
metic is  regarded  as  the  most  important  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum,  and  more  time  is  given  to  it 
than  to  auy  other  subject.  To  pursue  this  line  of 
observation,  however,  would  simply  be  to  discuss  the 
great  question  of  the  revision  of  the  results  pro- 
gramme and  of  the  results  system,  a revision  which 
is  imperatively  required  in  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country.  Our  programme  is  showy,  not  sound, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  less  were  attempted,  and 
thoroughly  done. 

Geogi-aphy  and  arithmetic,  therefore,  might  be 
made  optional  in  some  classes  in  which  they  are  now 
■comjtulsory. 

(c.)  The  proficienc_v  in  the  various  subjects  is  too 
low,  speaking  generally,  to  allow  a shorter  time  to  be 
given  to  any  subject. 

Mr.  M'Elwaine  adds; — No  scheme  for  manual  and 
practical  instruction  in  our  schools  can,  I believe,  be 
made  compulsory.  The  industrial  programme  for 
sixth  class  girls  is  not  popular,  and  in  my  experience 
the  number  of  schools  adopting  it  is  diminishing. 


It  has  been  adopted  in  a great  minority  of  the  schools 
in  the  district  of  which  1 have  charge,  and  of  the 
few  which  adopted  it,  several  have  either  given  it 
up  or  are  applying  for  exemption  from  it.  Very 
great  opposition  would  be  offered  to  a compulsory 
introduction  of  manual  and  ])ractical  instruction,  if 
this  inflicted  much  injury  on  the  literary  programme. 

Very  few  of  our  teachers  would  be  competent  to 
give  instruction  in  a jmogramme  of  the  kind.  Many 
of  our  mixed  schools,  too,  are  under  female  teacheis. 
This  class  of  subjects  could  best  be  taught  in  towns, 
or  where  a number  of  schools  lay  round  a common 
centre,  by  visiting  teachers  with  a practical  knowledge 
of  their  subjects.  The  State  would  have,  if  not 
wholly  to  provide,  at  least  to  assist  in  providing,  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  material. 

The  attitude  of  the  teachers  would,  as  a rule,  he 
determined  by  the  answers  bo  the  two  questions  (i.) 
which  programme  (old  or  3iew)  is  the  more  profitable 
for  the  teacher,  and  (ii.)  which  is  tlie  easier,  involving 
less  labour. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  theoretical  or  book- 
teaching given  has  no  effect  on  the  pviictical  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  and  that  the  key  to  improved 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches  will  be  found  in  a more 
efficient  system  of  education,  with  its  necessary  effect 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  country  and  its  industrial 
habits. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a practical  subject  can  be 
taught  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  book.  I am 
sceptical  even  as  to  whether  there  is  any  marked  gain 
from  school  farms  and  school  gardens. 

If  the  question  has  not  already  been  raised,  I take 
the  liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  for 
years  a number  of  school  farms  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  under  the  charge  of,  and  insjiected  by,  an 
agricultural  inspector,  and  that  it  would  fall  within 
the  range  of  the  Comniissionei's'  inquiry  to  see  what 
effect  these  school  farms  have  had  on  the  system  of 
agriculture  pursued  in  their  respective  localities, 
whether  or  not  they  have  proved  centres  of  light  and 
influence.  , . 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  a 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


iAppekdixO.  thorough  re-organization  of  the  system  of  elementaiy  Tlie  comparative  failure  of  the  I'csults  system  and 
education  in  Ireland  is  required,  before  any  large  the  fundamental  changes  required  are  too  lap'o  a 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  manual  and  iiractical  question  for  me  to  enter  on,  though  I believe  tliat 
instruction  can  be  introduced  into  our  National  they  ai-e  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
schools.  Commissioners’  inquiry. 


M'Enery,  D.  T.,  M.A.,  Afchy. 

(a.)  None  of  tlie  obligatory  subjects  of  the  National  each  week.  In  addition  to  this  for  sixth  class, 
Board’s  present  programme  could  be  made  optional  in  elementary  mensuration,  such  as  a pi  actical  know- 
all  classes  without  serious  disadvantage  to  the  best  ledge  of  linear,  superficial  and  solid  measurements 
interests  of  primary  education  in  this  country.  might  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  <he  workii)<r 

ITie  educational  value  of  grammar  and  geography  is  of  abstract  problems  at  one  of  the  arithmetical  lessons 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  obligatory  subjects,  each  week. 

(b.)  When,  however,  a boy  has  passed  through  Again,  five  half  hours  are  devoted  weekly  to  hand- 
fifth  class,  second  stage,  he  should  have  learned  quite  writing,  including  comjiosition,  two  of  which  inighi; 
enough  of  formal  grammar  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  more  profitably  spent  at  book-keeping,  at  least  bv 
The  mathematical  and  physical  portions  of  geography  sixtli  class  pu|)ils  ; for  it  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  by 
also  possess  much  educational  vslue;  but  for  the  the  time  a ]m]iil  has  passed  through  the  aecniicl  Stan’s 
average  worker  or  mechanic  a minute  knowledge  of  of  fifth  class,  his  penmanship  should  be  fairly  good, 
his  own  country,  and  a fair  acquaintance  -with  tlie  so  that  working  at  book-keeping  insti’ad.  during  a 
general  geography  of  the  world,  the  important  trading  portion  of  the  time,  need  not  interfere  with  liis  progress 
centres,  and  the  commercial  pi'oducts  of  the  various  in  writing. 

countries,  especially  those  of  the  Brhish  Colonies,  Two  hours  a week  at  agriculture,  as  per  time  table, 
should  sufiice.  All  this  knowledge  could  be  acquired  are  apparently  deemed  to  be  ample  time  for  making 
by  the  time  a pupil  passes  into  sixth  class  by  merely  clue  progress  in  the  theoi'y  of  that  subject.  It  isto  be 
substituting  in  the  programme  for  fifth  class,  second  regretted,  however,  that  school  plots  for  the  purpose 
stage,  a general  knowledge  of  the  British  Colonies  for  of  practical  demonstration  on  improved  systems  of 
that  of  the  Maps  of  the  Continents,  which  should  horticulture,  i&c.,  are  not  available  for  all  country 
have  been  known  well  enough  in  the  third  and  fourth  schools  under  male  teacliers.  Practical  work  in  such 
classes.  By  these  modifications  most  of  the  time  now  plots,  say,  for  two  half  liours  a week,  would  tend  to 
spent  by  the  sixth  classes  at  grammar  and  geography  develop  the  powers  of  tJiinking  ami  self-reliance,  as 
would  be  available  for  other  subjects  of  more  practical  well  as  counteract  the  present  vicious  habit  of  coin- 
value.  mittiiig  to  memory  the  prescribed  portions  of  the  text- 

(c.)  Prom  a careful  comparison  of  the  time  tables  book.  The  subject  to  be  of  real  practical  use  should 
followed  in  ten  of  the  most  successful  and  best  organ-  be  more  intelligently  taught.  All  male  teachers 
ized  schools  in  this  district  (Athy),  the  average  weekly  should  be  obliged  to  undergo  a course  of  jiractical 
time  given  to  the  various  obligatory  subjects  is  found  instruction  at  the  Albert  Institution,  Glasnevin. 
to  be  as  follows  : — This  subject  should  be  ojrtional  in  all  town  schools,, 

hours  to  reading  and  explanation  • handicraft  or  elementiu-y  science  substituted 

2|  „ handwriting.  therefor. 

5 arithmetic.  would  involve  no  great  liardship  to  oblige  the 

2 ,,  spelling.  senior  classes  to  remain  at  secular  instruction  four 

3 ,,  grammar.  hours  a day  on  five  days  of  tlie  week,  and 

2 ,,  agriculture  (theory).  Saturdays.  For  the  junior  classes,  three 

IS.  ’’  geooranhv.  hours  secular  instruction  daily  is  ample  time.  The 

® •”  ® time  thus  added,  viz.,  four  and  a half  hours  weekly 

Taking  twenty  hours  a week  as  the  minimum  time  would  be  very  considerable,  and  could  be  profitably 
for  secular  instruction,  ■tlie  above  time  table  allows  spent  at  drawing,  elementary  science,  or  manual 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  (or  sixteen  minutes  training.  These  subjects,  if  taught  duriog  the  latter 
daily)  for  the  hearing  of  home  lessons.  Now,  in  part  of  the  day,  would  afford  an  agreeable  relief  from 
most  well-taught  schools  the  morning  attendance  is  mental  strain.  To  enable  the  teacher,  however,  to 
found  to  be  sufficiently  punctual  to  admit  of  the  home  give  due  attention  to  the  practical  as  well  as  literary 
lessons  being  heard  before  the  commencement  of  the  training  of  the  senior  classes,  the  lower  classes  might 
regular  business  of  the  day.  Accordingly  the  setting  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  three  consecutive  houis* 
apart  of  sixteen  minutes  for  this  purpose  dining  instruction,  say,  at  one  o’clock  each  day. 
school  liours  should  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  The  above  modifications  would  admit  of  five  and  a 
vast  majority  of  schools.  An  examination  of  the  half  hours  being  devoted  weekly  to  drawing,  or  other 
foregoing  time  table  shows  that  five  hours  weekly  (or  useful  manual  training,  in  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes, 
two  daily  lessons,  each  of  half  an  hour’s  duration)  are  In  the  sixth  classes,  with  grammar  and  geograjihy 
given  to  arithmetic.  This  time  might  be  somewhat  made  optional,  more  than  eight  hours,  and  in  the  case 
curtailed  without  any  appreciable  interference  with  of  town  schools,  agiieultiire  being  an  optionnl 
due  progress  in  aiithmetic  by  substituting  drawing  or  sulject,  more  than  ten  hours  a week,  would  be  ai’ail 
some  other  branch  of  more  practical  utility  for  die  able  for  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  science, 
second  half  hour’s  lesson  in  this  subject  on  two  days  handicraft,  &c. 


M'Glade,  P,,  Donegal. 

The  obligatory  portion  of  the  programme  is  too  properly  superintended,  five  half  hours  per  week 
wide  and  varied  for  a number  of  schools.  Some  of  would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  copy-writing ; two  half 
its  requirements,  too,  are  of  I'ery  questionable  utility,  hours  in  the  same  period  might  be  giv  en  to  tran- 
- and  clianges  whicii  would  be  the  means  of  giving  it  a scribing  from  books  ; and  the  remaining  three  lialf 
more  utilitarian  tendency  are  urgently  needed.  hours  could  be  spent  at  elementary  drawing. 

Reading. — Repetition  of  poetry  might  well  be  The  senior  <livision  very  generally  spend  the 
omitted  from  the  requirements  of  I’eading  and  made  ’’writing  lesson”  at  written  parsing  and  geography 
an  optional  subject.  exercises.  Instead  of  these  drawing  could  be  intro- 

Writing.— Too  much  time — usually  ten  half  liours  duced  on  two  or  three  days  of  the  week, 
a week — is  given  to  the  subject.  If  the  lessons  were 
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Arithmetic.— The  programme  in  this  subject  could 
considerably  reduced.  Most  of  “the  higher 
rules  ” at  present  required  are  comparatively  useless. 
The  reasons,  too,  of  the  processes  involved  are  very 
seldom  explained  to  the  pupils.  One  and  a half 
hours  daily  are  not  uncommonly  given  to  arithmetic. 
Tliree  quarters  of  an  hour  daily  would  be  sufficient. 

The  use  of  test-cards  in  teaching  this  branch  should 
be  strictly  prohibited  except  on  certain  days  set  apart 
fur  “repetition”  or  “examination.”  A similar 
express  prohibition  should  be  directed  against  the 
ijseof  catechisms,  “cram”  sheets,  &c.,  so  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  ordinary  text-books.  They  are 
•destructive  of  intelligent  teaching  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  except  on“  recapitulation”  or  “examination” 

Spelling  could  nob  be  dispensed  with  as 
a separate  subject.  , , , . , 

Grammar. — Formal  grammar  should  be  optional. 
Practice  in  correcting  sentences  containing  the  more 
common  grammatical  errors,  and  composition  exer- 
cises would  be  far  more  useful,  as  being  more  effective 
ill  securing  the  chief  object  of  grammar. 


Geography. — The  programme  should  be  curtailed 
or  a useful  course  of  commercial  geography  substituted. 
The  latter  should  be  a compulsory  subject. 

Needlework. — The  time  given — one  hour  daily — 
is  rather  liberal  for  the  junior  girls,  those  of  second 
and  third  classes,  who  have  to  prepare  so  limited  a 
programme.  Half  an  hour  daily  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  subject  in  these  classes,  and  even  in  fourth 

Agriculture. — This  subject  might  be  made  optional. 
From  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  princijiles  of 
agi-iculture,  obtained  even  from  books,  the  pupils 
would  derive  much  benefit,  but  in  the  National 
schools  rote  work  takes  the  place  of  intelligent  teach- 
ing in  the  subject. 

Extension  of  the  school  hours  in  rural  districts 
appears  to  be  out  of  the  question.  At  present  many 
of  the  children  are  continuously  absent  from  home 
for  six  or  six  and  a half  hours,  and  must  for  so  long 
be  without  any  substantial  meal.  Needless  to  say, 
this  arrangement  is  verj  trying  on  children.  It  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance. 


ArPKNDlX  0. 


M'MahON,  J.,  Mullingar. 


Geography  should  be  made  aiioptional  subject, 
We  time  spent  at  this  subject  is  very  seldom  of  the 
smallest  ]u-actical  lulvantage  to  the  pupils  in  alter  lite. 

(flj.  The  fees  for  passing  in  reading  and  grainmar 
should  be  a made  single  fee,  given^  on  satisfactory 
reading,  explanation,  and  parsing — this  change  to  take 
nliice  from  the  fourth  class  upwards.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  io  point  out  the  very  obvious  advantages 
gained  by  this  change.  The  half  hour  given  every  day 


to  reading  would  resolve  itself  into  a combined  lesson 
on  correct  reading,  intelligent  grasping  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  read,  and  grammatical  connection  be- 
tween the  various  words  and  clauses  in  the  passage. 
This  would  lead  the  pupils  to  acquire  the  power  of 
reading  in  its  highest  signification,  viz.,  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  The  time  spent  at  the  daily  lesson  or 
bi-weekly  lesson  in  grammar  would  be  saved  for  some 
useful  work. 


M'Neill,  J. 

(ci)  Grammar  might  be  advantageously  omitted 
from  the  in-esenc  results  programme.  This  subject 
leads  to  nothing  : five  or  six  yearn  spent  in  the  study 
of  it  bring  no  accuracy  in  either  speech  or  wiutten 
composition.  In  case  of  the  highest  class  a little  ele- 

luentarv  analysis  might  take  Its  place.  _ 

(c)  Less  time  might  be  given  to  arithmetic  than  is 
the  case  at  present;  the  progi-amme  should  be  cur- 
tailed and  the  examination  made  easier,  itisotclouo^ 
fill  utility  to  teach  pupils  to  solve  complicated  “sums 


B.A.,  Omagh. 

in  fractions,  stocks,  and  shares,  <Scc. — sums  which  do 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  resemble  anything  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  practical  life.  Some  mental  train- 
ing is,  no  doubt,  secured,  but  this  might  be  done  just 
as  well  by  “mental  arithmetic.”  The  practice  of  the 
latter  would  be,  obviously,  more  useful  in  daily  life. 

Excision  of  grammar  and  curtailment  of  jiro- 
oramme  in  arithmetic  are  the  measures  to  be  recom- 
mended. 


Mahon,  J.  S.,  m.a. 


(n.)  Grammar,  geogi’aphy,  and  agriculture  are  the 
•only  subjects,  the  elimination  of  ivhich  can  be  con- 
templated. 

Grammar  as  a means  of  producing  correct  speaking 
and  writing  is  of  little  use.  Children  learn  to  speak 
■as  they  hear  people  around  them  speak,  and  no 
•amount  of  school  training  will  counteract  the  effects 
in  this  respect  of  their  surroundings  ; correctness  in 
writing  can  be  acquired  only  by  eon.stant  practice, 
and  it  IS  in  connection  with  composition  that  grammar 
to  be  useful  must  be  taught.  But  as  an  intellectual 
training,  grammar  when  properly  taught,  is  invalu- 
able, and  it  is  the  only  purely  intellectual  subject  m 
the  Board’s  programme.  It  would  not  therefore  be 
well  to  eliminate  it. 

Geography  should  be  retained  with  modifications. 

A^rtculture,  being  a science,  can  only  be  effectively 
taught  as  a science.  No  science  can  be  effectively 
taught  without  adequate  means  of  familiarizing  the 
pupils  with  the  things  of  which  it  treats.  Now  the 
pupils  who  learn  agriculture  only  theoretically  never 
connect  the  matter  of  their  studies  with  what  they 
see  in  the  fields,  and  when  they  afterwards  come  to 
engage  in  practical  work  on  the  farm  they  cannot 


put  into  practice  the  principles  they  have  learned, 
but  continue  to  pursue  the  methods  which  they  have 
acquired  from  their  fatliers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  disadvantage  would 
result  if  agi-iculture  were  abolished  as  an  obligatory 
subject  in  National  schools,  and  the  time  now  devoted 
to  ic  were  oblieiuvise  usefully  employed. 

An  exception  must  be  made  in  those  cases  where 
facilities  are  provided  by  means  of  school  gardens  or 
farms  for  giving  practical  instruction,  and  in  such 
cases  a plot,  no  matter  how  small,  should  be  assigned 
to  each  pupil,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  he  would 
be  wholly  responsible. 

(6  and  c.)  Grammar.— The  valuable  portion  of  it 
would  be  retained,  and  more  time  left  available  for 
other  branches  by  the  introduction  of  the  following 
changes : — 

Children  should  not  begin  grammar  till  they  have 
entered  fourth  class,  the  programme  for  which  should 
be  identical  with  that  now  prescribed  for  third  class. 
The  present  requirements  for  fourth  class  should  be 
spread  over  the  two  stages  of  fifth  class,  aud  syntac- 
tical parsing  might  be  postponed  till  the  pujuls  have 
entered  sixth  class. 
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Geograj)hy. — It  is  impoi-tant  that  cliildren  should 
get  some  idea  of  the  world  in  whicli  they  live,  of 
their  o^vn  country  and  of  the  empire  of  which  it 
forms  part.  Instruction  in  geography  should  include 
information  as  to  the  natural  features,  distribution  of 
animals,  and  the  people,  their  habits,  occupations,  etc. 
This  is  to  some  extent  included  in  our  reading  books, 


but  should  be  given  in  connection  with  geography 
In  addition,  only  important  matters  should  be  insik^ 
on,  and  not  a multitude  of  insignificant  details. 
Were  these  modifications  introduced,  our  present 
jirogramme  could  not  be  restricted  without  pinducing 
injurious  effects.  ^ 


Moroan,  a.  P.,  li.A.,  Tipperary, 


The  National  Board’s  present  programme  could 
be  modified  with  advantage  (a)  by  making  grammar 
optional  in  all  classes,  (b)  by  making  geography  op- 
tional in  fifth  and  sixth  classes. 


[Mr.  Morgan  refers  to  his  report  on  tlic  state  of 
education  in  Waterford  district  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  1895.] 


Murphy,  J. 

(/).)  Geography  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  third  or 
in  fourth  class ; but  after  fourth  class  it  might  be  made 
optional  in  alternate  years,  ]irovided  a .suitiible  geo- 
gra]ihical  reader  was  used  in  the  classes  not  taking  it 
up  as  a grant,  subject.  A geogra]>hical  reader  treating 
of  the  British  Isles  and  Colonies  and  their  principal 
industrial  and  commercial  centres  should  be  compul- 
sory for  one  stage  of  fifth  class. 

(c.)  Improved  or  simplified  text-books  and  increased 
attention  to  blank  map  exercises  would  eft'ect  a large 
saving  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  geograpliy. 

Grammar. — The  time  devoted  to  this  subject  migiit 
be  much  curtailed  by  devising  a short  and  essentially 
practical  text-book,  framed  strictly  on  the  lines  of  a help 


J.,  Armagh. 

to  correctsiieakingand  writing,  and  requiring  tliisbook 
to  be  used  in  fourth  and  higher  classes,  irrespective  of 
the  grant  subject  of  grammar,  and  also  by  a siiict  in- 
sistence (for  tlie  purpose  of  examination  giants)  ( ii 
the  ai’oidance  of  gross  grammatical  errors.  Subject 
to  these  conditions,  grammar  as  a jirincipal  subject, 
might  be  omitted  for  first  stage  of  fiftli  and  first  year 
of  sixtii.  Tlie  study  of  grammar  (as  a science),  parsing, 
analysis,  etc.,  might  aiinost  be  put  off  to  sixtli  clas.s. 

Aritliinetic. — Teachers  have  to  give  too  much  time 
to  the  I'l'ogramme.  It  should  he  simplified  and  more 
importance  attached  to  rapid  and  arci/rniiwork.  Tlie 
higher  arithmetic  should  be  reserved  as  a section  of 
the  extra  subject  of  mathematics. 


Nkwell,  R, 

(a.)  Grammar  miglit,  without  disadvantage,  be 
made  ojitioiial  in  National  schools.  At  present  it  is  so 
taught  as  usually  to  be  ineffective  either  as  mental 
training  or  as  an  aid  to  correct  writing  and  sjieaking. 
The  (ime  devoied  to  it,  as  a rule,  is  only  two  or  three 
half  hours  a week,  but  it  would  be  better  if  tlie  time 
so  employed  were  given  to  reading,  explanation  and 
|)oetiy,  and  to  teaching  the  pupils  to  avoid  coinmoii 
grammatical  errors. 

(6.)  Though  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so,  geography 
might  possibly  be  made  optional  in  a few  of  thehigiier 
classes.  ° 


Ballaghadereen. 

(c.)  Ill  the  liiglier  classes  a considerable  amount  of 
time  i.s  needlessly  expended  in  cojiying  headlines  and 
in  spelling  from  dictation. 

Some  of  the  time  thus  sjient  could  be  s|)ared  for 
otlier  branches  without  any  detriment  to  writing  or 
spelling. 

It  V oiild  be  undesirable  to  reduce  the  half  hour  or 
so  a day  usuall}’  allowed  for  agriculture.  This  is  a 
most  important  subject,  particularly  for  an  ugricul- 
tural  country  like  Ireland. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  it  better  taught,  and  if 
necessary  even  more  time  allowed  for  it. 


O’COXNELL,  J.  A., 

(a.)  Needlework. —The  alteniative  scheme  for  sixth 
class  girls  to  be  optional  in  all  schools. 

Grammar  and  Geography  to  be  deferred  to  the 
fourth  class  in  all  schools,  and  they  might  be  left 
optional  in  schools  where  the  hlanager  wislied  to 
substitute  some  other  branch  for  them,  swell  as  drawing, 
elementary  science,  etc. 

Agriculture. — Education  would  not  suffer  if  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  declined  to  pay 
results  fees  for  instruction  in  this  branch  in  schools 
in  large  towns. 

In  rural  districts  agriculture  is  of  vital  importance 
and  should  receive  more  encouragement  in  the  National 
schools  than  at  present.  With  security  of  tenure  in 
the  land,  and  energy  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 


O’Riordan,  j,, 

(o.)  None  of  the  subjects  should  be  made  optional 
in  all  classes. 

(A.)  Grammar  and  geography  might  be  made 
optional  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes. 


M.A.,  Maglierafelt. 

farmers,  much  benefit  sliould  result  from  enconrage- 
raeiit  of  agricultural  instruction.  But  at  pre.sent  the 
teachers  as  a rule  have  no  knowledge  of  farming,  and 
they  should  go  through  a course  of  jiracticid  triiiniug. 
The  fact  that  the  pupils  leave  school  and  cease  to  learn 
agiicnltnre  at  an  early  age,  prevents  the  iustractiou 
from  being  as  useful  as  it  might  be.  It  is  hard  to 
exjiect  a man  to  take  lessons  in  fanning  from  his  ten 
yeai-  old  boy  who  is  reading  about  crops,  and  the  boy 
has  forgotten  much  of  the  iii.sti  notion  when  he  becomes 
a farmer  himself.  In  order  to  reach  the  farming 
population  it  might  be  worth  wJiile  to  encourage 
evening  continuation  classes  in  agi'iculture  for  young 
men,  between  the  ages  of,  say,  eighteen  and  thirty-five 
years,  in  connection  with  approved  school  farms. 


(c.)  None  of  the  compulsory  subjects  could,  generally 
sjiea.king,  ha  satisfactorily  taught  in  less  time  each 
week  than  that  now  given. 
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pEDLOW,  William,  b.a.,  Belfast  South. 


(a)  Gramniar  and  geography  might  be  made 
optional  in  National  schools  -without  seriously  inter- 
fering 'vith  their  etSciency.  In  medium  schools 
gfammar  is  generally  wortliless,  and  in  good  schools 
•were  it  optional  it  would  still  be  taught. 

Geography  might  also  be  made  optional  and  the 
pvo'-'raiume  changed  so  that  a general  knowledge  only 
mi-dit  be  expected.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  third  class  programme  in  this  subject, 
which  is  general,  or  with  the  fourth  class  pro- 
trramme,  which  requires  a useful  knowledge  of 
Ireland ; but  the  programme  for  senior  classes  is 
much  too  detailed,  and  the  time_  spent  at  it  might 
be  reduced  by  at  least  one  half  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  education. 

The  time  of  teachers  is  greatly  taken  up  with 
arithmetic,  whereas  a pare  of  it  could  be  bettei  spent 
at  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  other  occupations. 
The  procramme  in  this  subject  is  loo  difficult,  particu- 
larly in  the  second  stage  of  sixth  class.  The  standard 
should  be  lowered,  but  move  importance  should  be 
attached  to  mental  calculations  and  mercantile  -work. 
In  case  the  programme  in  arithmetic  were  reduced, 
the  time  given  to  it  could  be  curtailed. 

hir.  Pedlow  adds— The  results  programme  as  at 
present  drawn  out  requires  the  entire  school  day  of 
the  teaching  staff,  but  this  programme  could  be 
modified  without  exacting  such  a continuous  strain  as 
is  now  necessary.  As  regards  the  pupils  the  difficulty 
is  not,  I think,  one  in  -which  time  is  the  main  considera- 
tion. As  a rule  the  child  of  a given  age  is  unable  to 
receive  literary  instruction  beyond  a certain  limit,  and 


although  intellects  vai-y  much,  the  .school  with  a appendix  0. 
large  number  of  extras  has  usually  a large,  number 
of  subjects  neglected,  simply  because  both  the 
memory  and  thinlr.ing  powers  become  saturated. 

Manual  instruction  and,  generally,  practical  work 
require  little  brain  effort  and  come  as  a relief. 

But  the  time  of  the  teacher  during  ordinary  school 
hours,  even  were  he  of  a thoroughly  practical  turn  of 
mind,  can  -with  difficulty  be  spared.  He  could  not, 

I fear,  leave  his  school  for  any  length  of  time  to  give 
manual  instruction  without  interfering  wich  the 
literary  programme ; whereas  I have  no  doubt  a 
number  of  the  senior  children  could. 

In  Belfast  most  of  the  schools  are  so  arranged 
as  to  have  a large  infant  department  and  a large 
senior  department.  As  regards  time,  I think  it  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  although  girls  spend  an 
hour  daily  at  needlework,  in  the  literary  subjects 
there  is  no  discernible  difference  between  the  pro- 
gress they  make  and  that  of  tlie  boys.  In  many 
of  tlie  infant  schools  of  my  district  (Belfast  South) 
kindergarten  occupations  are  taught  daily,  and  occupy 
as  a rule  three  hours  weekly.  I cousider  the  infant 
schools  in  which  kindergarten  has  been  introduced 
much  superior  to  the  others. 

I might  venture  to  suggest  that  in  congested 
localities  teachem  with  technical  skill  would  be  bene- 
ficial. In  case  a few  were  employed  in  such  districts 
as  Belfast,  who  went  from  school  to  school  and  gave 
instruction  in  manual  occupations  only,  I believe  in 
the  course  of  time  their  work  would  be  appreciated 
and  encouraged. 


Rogeks,  J.  C.,  B.A.,  Bailieboi-o’. 


While  the  National  Board’s  programme  of  com- 
pulsory subjects  might,  -without  seiious  disadvantage, 
be  modified,  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  render 
any  of  them  optional. 

The  modifications  suggested  are — 

1.  A simplification  of  the  programme  in  arithmetic, 


in  the  senior  classes,  so  that  the  inordinate  time  now 
devoted  to  teaching  the  subject  could  be  curtailed. 

2.  Such  a simplification  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
programme  in  grammar  as  would  require  the  subject 
to  be  taught  for  the  first  time  to  the  pupils  in  first 
stage  of  fifth,  and  not  to  those  in  third  class. 


Ross,  J,,  M.A.,  Newry. 


(«.)  Grammar  might  with  advantage  be  made 
optional  in  all  National  schools,  and  the  present 
requirements  in  this  branch  might  be  lessened  by 
omitting  it  from  third  class,  what  is  now  recjuired 
from  third  class  being  made  the  standard  for  fourth, 
and  so  on  through  the  remaining  classes. 

(c.)  Tlie  time  given  to  geography  might,  without 
serious  disadvantage,  be  somewhat  curtailed,  and  the 
programme  in  political  geography  for  sixth  class 
might  be  less  extensive  than  at  present. 

Two  other  possible  methods  suggest  themselves  for 
securing  time  for  manual  and  practical  instruction. 

1.  By  utilizing  an  hour  or  two  hours  on  Saturday 
for  such  instruction. 

2.  By  providing  a shorter  school  day  for  the  junior 
children,  and,  except  during  three  months  of  winter, 
a somewhat  longer  day  for  the  seniors.  Wherever 


it  was  found  safely  practicable  for  the  infants  and 
first  class  pupils  to  go  home  unaccompanied  by  elder 
children,  the  school  day  for  these  younger  pupils 
should  not  e.xeeed  three  hours.  This  of  course  applies 
only  to  ordinary  National  schools  without  infant 
departments. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  in  National  schools 
could  in  one  important  respect  he  gradually  improved, 
if  arrangements  -were  made  for  the  attendance  of 
selected  teachers  for  short  sessions — say,  of  two  or 
three  weeks  each — at  such  an  institution  as  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  where  the  professors  would  give 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  largely  illustrated  by 
experiment,  and  where  special  attention  would  be 
given  by  the  teachers  attending  such  lectures  to  the 
practical  work  of  making  simple  apparatus  suitable 
for  experimental  teaching  of  science  to  the  pupils  of 
their  schools. 


Semple,  J.,  b.a.,  Ballina. 


(a.)  Grammar  to  be  made  optional. 

(5.)  Grammar  to  be  omitted  from  the  programme 
for  third  class. 


(c.)  The  programme  in  arithmetic  in  fourth  and 
higher  classes  to  be  curtailed,  and  a shorter  time  given 
to  it  in  each  week  than  is  no-w  given. 

2 O 
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Shannon,  P.,  Kilkenny. 


(i.)  Grammar,  geography,  and  agricnlture  might  be 
made  optional  in  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes. 
Geography  might  be  made  optional  in  sixth  class  as 
well. 

(c.)  If  the  above  subjects  still  remain  compulsory, 
the  amount  of  time  now  devoted  to  them  cannot  be 
shortened, 

Nothing  will  be  gained  by  making  these  subjects, 
agriculture  perhaps  excepted,  optional,  for  teachers 
will  still  present  their  pupils  in  them.  To  allow  more 
time  for  otlier  subjects  during  school  hours,  they 


should  be  removed  from  the  programme  altogether 
and  this  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  third 
fourth,  and  first  stage  of  fifth  class.  ’ 

Part  of  the  time  thus  saved  could  be  devoted  to 
effect  a very  necessary  improvement  in  reading.  Were 
the  children  taught  to  read  ordinary  books  with  in- 
telligence and  profit  to  themselves  during  school,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  acquire  useful  information  from 
text-books  on  agriculture  or  on  other  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  themselves,  after  leaving  school. 


Skeffington,  J.  B., 
I. — CoMPt'LsoBY  Subjects. 

Reading  and  Eecitatioii. — Recitation  of  a set  amount 
of  poetry  need  not  be  compulsory,  and,  where  singing 
is  taught,  may  be  omitted.  But  pupils  should  read  the 
poetry  in  their  books  as  well  as  the  prose. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — Exarainationin  oral  spelling 
should  be  entirely  abolished,  except  as  to  infants  who 
cannot  wi-ite.  In  place  of  oral  spelling,  the  writing 
test  should  consist  of  transcription.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  transcription  or  dictation  might  be  used 
as  a test  in  wiiting  and  spelling  combined  ; while  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  composition  of  a given  length 
should  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  short,  sjielliug  and 
writing  should  be  only  one  subject,  the  test  being 
really  to  write  the  language. 

Notation  and  Tables  sliould  not  be  separate  heads  of 
arithmetic,  but  involved  in  the  sums.  Some  mental 
calculations  and  explanation  of  the  processes  should  be 
required.  Tables  or  mental  counting  sliould  begin  in 
infant  class. 

Grammar  may  well  be  optional  in  third  and 
fourth  classes,  in  which  the  terms  are  seldom  under- 
stood. 

If  grammar  be  taught  in  these  classes  it  should  be 
with  few  and  simple  terms,  as  nouns,  verbs,  qualifying 
words,  &c.  The  uses  of  such  words  may  be  easily 
taught  practically  in  plain  sentences  and  by  forming 
sentences.  All  this  could  be  done  in  a few  lessons  of 
the  ordinary  reading  books,  special  grammar  books 
not  being  needed. 

Even  where  grammar  is  optional,  the  examination 
should  be  by  class,  not  by  individual. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  grammar  should  be 
taught. 

The  amount  of  time  wasted  on  mere  word  parsing 
and  written  parsing  exercises  should  be  much  lessened ; 
while  correction  of  errors,  formation  of  sentences, 
correct  expression  in  composition,  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, simple  and  complex,  are  practically  useful 
applications  of  grammar ; also  the  effect  of  prefixes 
and  affixes  and  the  most  fertile  roots ; so,  too, 
transposition  and  supplying  ellipses  in  poetry. 

Geography  may  be  optional  in  tliird  and  fourth 
classes,  and  if  taken  should  be  examined  on  by  classes, 
not  individually,  and  chiefly  with  reference  to  maps 
and  interesting  facts. 

The  knowledge  required  can  be  supplied  by  a few 
lessons  in  the  class  reading  books,  to  be  explained  on 
the  maps. 

In  fifth  and  sixth  classes  this  subject  should  be 
taught,  but  still  only  a class  examination  should  be 
required.  Disconnected  facts,  figures,  and' numbers 
should  not  be  exacted. 

Agriculture  should  be  optional  in  all  town  schools. 
It  should  be  always  optional  in  fourth  class,  and  the 
subject  should  be  examined  by  class,  not  individually. 

II. — Economy  of  Time. 

The  changes  suggested  above  would  involve  a con- 
siderable saving  of  time,  and  with  more  regular 
attendance  and  an  earlier  roll  call,  the  nominal  hours 
would  be  more  effective. 


M.A,,  LL.D.,  Waterford. 

Time  is  now  practically  wasted  in  various  ways 
owing  to  defects  of  programme  specified  above,  and 
through  errors  of  method  and  from  want  of  skill  in 
teachers,  &c. 

Writing,  Slate  and  Paper. — There  is  great  loss  of 
time  and  energy  in  the  change  from  slate  to  paper 
writing.  There  is  also  much  loss  of  tune  and  waste 
of  paper  in  writing  so  many  mere  copies,  as  well  as  in 
copying  the  head-lines  so  often.  Not  more  than  three 
times  should  the  head-line  be  copied. 

In  dictation  much  time  is  lost ; far  more  is  done  by 
transcription,  once  a week  being  enough  for  dictation. 

Arithmetic. — In  vvorkingsunis  at  desks  there  is  often 
much  mere  waste  of  time. 

Needlework. — In  the  second  and  third  classes  an 
hour  a day  is  too  much  for  needlework. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  practical  cookery  might 
alternate  with  needlework,  and  especially  where  the 
industrial  scheme  is  taken  up. 

Amalgamation  of  classes  in  small  schools  would 
save  much  time  now  frittered  away  among  miniature 
classes  ; thus,  the  first  and  second  classes  could  work 
togetlier,  (he. 

The  great  point  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
reading  books  can  and  ought  to  be  used  as  a basis  for 
the  instruction  in  some  school  subjects,  as  in  geo- 
graphy, (he. 

In  towns  there  might  be  an  extension  of  time,  say, 
9.30  to  12.30  and  2 to  4,  giving  five  hours  with  au 
interlude  of  one  and  a half  hours,  at  least  in  all  but 
mid  winter  months.  Au  hour  would  thus  be  gained 
for  practical  work. 

Also,  Saturday,  or  part  of  it,  seems  available  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Suggested  Time  Table,  showing  the  number  of  half 
hours  per  week  available  for  different  subjects,  even 
under  the  present  four  hour  day  system : — 
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Steeide,  J.,  ll.d.,  Dundalk. 


Mr.  Steeds  recommends  the  establishment  of  handi- 
craft and  technical  schools,  as  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  National  schools,  at  convenient  centi-es,  it 
being  very  doubtful  that  handicraft  could  be  usefully 
introduced  into  ordinary  National  schools  during 
school  hours. 

Boys  and  girls  of  14  and  13  years  of  age  respec- 
tively should  attend  these  schools,  the  boys  having 
passed  through  second,  and  the  girls  through  first,  stage 
of  fifth  class  in  the  ordinary  National  schools.  Pupils 
who  intend  following  literary  pursuits,  or  who  are 
unable  to  attend  such  schools,  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  at  the  primary  school. 

Materials,  tools,  &c.,  should  be  provided  free  in 
these  schools. 

Mr.  Steede  submits  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
the  present  programme  in  National  schools ; — 

First  Class. — Knitting  with  two  needles  to  be 
taught  to  first  chvss  pupils  and  infants  of  seven  years 
of  age. 

Second  Class.—  Reading  with  intelligence  to  be 
insisted  on  from  this  class  upwards.  Defects  in  this 
matter  to  entail  special  penal  consequences,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise.  Coirdct  method  of  using  needles  and 
thimbles  to  be  essential  for  a pass  in  needlework. 

Third  Class.— The  remarks  as  to  second  class  apply 
to  this  class  also. 

Fouith  Class. — The  writing  to  be  judged  from  the 
dictation  exercise. 

Fifth  Glass,  First  Stage.— The  letter  alone  to  be 
the  test  for  writing  j this  letter  should  be  correct  in 
form  and  spelling,  have  no  had  errors  in  grammar, 
and  be  legibly  and  neatly  written.  Book-keeping  to 
be  compulsory. 

Fifth  Class,  Second  Stage.— Letter-writing  to  in- 
clude writing  spelling,  and  grammar ; the  letter  to 
fill  one  side  of  a single  sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 


Book-keeping  to  he  compulsory.  appe>,t>is  c. 

Sixtli  Class. — The  reading  book  to  be  abolished  ; for 
girls,  the  girl’s  reading  book,  and  books  on  domestic 
economy  and  other  useful  matters  to  be  adopted.  For 
boys,  popular  books  on  natural  or  physical  science, 
interspersed  with  other  useful  matters  of  a lighter 
kind.  For  girls  in  this  class  four  hours  weekly 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  plain  needlework  and  cutting 
out  of  a shirt;  one  hour  a week  might  be  given 
to  the  most  popular  of  the  industrial  branches — viz., 
crochet  and  knitting,  and  tire  remaining  hours  might 
be  given  to  any  fancy  or  other  useful  industrial  work 
that  the  teacher  or  pupil  may  wish. 

Writing,  spelling,  and  grammar,  might  be  united 
under  the  head  of  composition. 

Freehand  drawing  should  be  taught  in  every 
National  school.  Facilities  might  be  afforded  to 
teachers  to  get  lectures  in  the  best  method  of  teaching 
this  branch.  With  suitable  examples  and  a good 
method  of  teaching  it,  this  subject  might  be  taught 
by  teachers  who  do  not  possess  a certificate ; a certain 
proportion  of  passes  in  a class  to  permit  any  fee  for 
the  subject. 

Geography,  and  agriculture  in  country  schools, 
with  i-evised  text  books  and  large  coloured  illustra- 
tions hung  on  the  walls,  to  be  continued  as  before. 

Siiecimens  of  pieces  of  needlework,  as  samples  of 
what  would  be  i-equired  from  each  class  for  the 
results  fee,  to  be  supplied  both  to  inspectors  and 
teachers. 

The  pro])ortion  of  results  fees  to  fixed  salaries 
should  be  greater  in  the  case  of  first-class  teachers 
than  at  present,  as  many  of  those  teachers  appear  to 
be  satisfied  with  a far  less  amount  of  results  fees  than 
they  could  easily  acquire  by  proper  attention  to  their 
school  duties. 


Tibbs,  J.  H.,  b.a.,  Listowel. 


(a).  Grammar  might  be  made  entirely  optional. 

Agriculture  might  either  be  made  optional  or  have 
less  time  devoted  to  it — the  course  being  so  modified 
that  instruction  should  be  confined  to  broad  princi- 
ples only — except  in  schools  whicli  have  farms  or 
gardens  attached. 

Geography  might  be  optional  in  both  stages  of  fifth 
and  in  sixth  class. 


Arithmetic. — The  more  difficult  rules  nov/  required 
iu  the  higher  classes  might  be  made  optional. 

Mr.  Tibbs  adds — Instruction  in  drawing  should  be 
compulsory,  and  should  begin  in  the  most  junior 
classes,  so  that  pupils  on  reaching  the  fifth  class  might 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a complete  training  in 
dravving  to  help  them  in  entering  upon  any  technical 
subject. 


Waenee,  j.  M'K.,  B.A.,  Sligo. 


Tlie  following  observations  refer  mainly  to  the 
ordinary  schools  throughout  the  country  or  in 
villages;  and  as  to  time  they  refer  mainly  to  the 
pupils’  time. 

(a).  Regarding  geography,  the  ordinary  country 
school  has  to  meet  all  the  educational  needs  of  its 
locality,  and  to  abolish  this  subject  might  seriously 
inconvenience  some  of  those  in  that  locality. 

As  to'  agriculture,  it  would  be  verj-  desirable  that 
the  instruction  in  it  should  be  of  a moi-e  practical 
character,  but  until  a more  practical  scheme  has  been 
devised  it  is  safer  to  retain  the  subject  as  obligatory. 

(c).  Only  one  subject — needlework — has  a time 
limit  (one  hour  per  day  minimum)  prescribed  by  the 
rules.  This  time  might  be  reduced.  A common  staff 
is  a male  principal  and  a workmistress,  the  latter 
taking  no  part  in  the  literary  work  and  attending 
two  hours  daily,  generally  divided  into  one  liour  for 
juniors  and  one  for  seniors;  she  teaches  six  different 
classes.  This  amount  of  time  divided  into,  say,  four 


parts,  taking  only  about  half  an  hour  for  each  class,, 
ought  to  effect  as  much  or  more,  as  each  individual, 
while  getting  adequate  practice,  would  probably  re- 
ceive a larger  share  of  attention.  The  needlework 
programme  for  classes  2 and  3 could  be  taught  in  one 
year,  leaving  two  years  for  the  full  programme  in  the 
subject,  that  full  course  being  by  practice  kept  up, 
with  a reduced  weekly  time,  as  a subject  necessary 
to  qualify  for  fees  in  other  subjects,  in  the  higher 
classes. 

A maximum  and  minimum  time  might  be  prescribed 
for  other  subjects. 

The  programme  for  grammar  and  geography  might 
be  taught  in  a shorter  time. 

The  time  given  to  arithmetic  is  generally  excessive. 

Time  might  thus  be  saved,  so  that,  while  keeping 
up  former  subjects,  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  might 
have  time  available  for  new,  and  in  junior  classes 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  time  for, 
say,  obligatory  drawing. 

2 0 2 
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APPEKDIX  0. 


Welply,  W.  H 


In  this  district,  out  of  the  forty  or  forty-five  half 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  secular  instruction  in  the 
schools,  the  general  rule  is  to  devote  three  half  hours 
to  grammar  and  two  to  geography,  or  vice  versa. 

This  is  so  inconsiderable  an  item  that  any  diminu- 
tion of  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  nor  could  the  time 
allotted  to  the  other  important  branches  be  lessened. 


.,  'B.A.,  Galway. 

Grammar  might  be  abolished  in  third  class  and 
begun  in  fourth. 

Mr.  Welply  adds — The  introduction  of  any  new 
subjects  into  the  programme  of  insti-uction  of  pupils 
would  best  be  made  by  extension  of  the  orcliuury 
school  day,  or  by  the  utdization  of  Saturday. 


WORSLEY,  H.,  M.A.,  Ballinasloo. 


(a.)  As  the  object  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  get 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  corTcctly,  it  might  witliout 
serious  loss  be  made  optional  on  condition  that  a good 
standard  of  composition  (letler-writing)  was  fimly 
insisted  on. 

(6.)  Geography  could  not  so  easily  be  dispensed 
with  or  madeVptional.  It  is  in  itself  a highly  useful 
branch  of  knowledge.  It  may  he  remarked  incidentally 
that  a knowledge  of  the  industrial  capacities  of  Ireland 
is  a very  important  preliminary  in  any  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  technical  instruction  in  this  country. 


The  arithmetic  for  sixth  class,  second  year,  might 
he  simplified. 

Mr.  Worsley  is  of  opinion  that,  while  the  literary 
standard  prescribed  by  the  results  programme  should 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  less  clever  pupils  of  our 
National  schools,  it  should  at  the  same  time  affonl 
room  and  scope  for  the  development  of  the  intellects 
of  the  more  gifted  ones,  and  that  without  encroaching 
on  the  province  of  secondary  education,  prim<ary 
edttcation  should  be  made  a fairly  easy  stepping-stone 
to  the  latter.  This  sliouid  be  kept  in  view  in  anv 
attempt  to  remodel  our  literaiy  programme. 


Wyse,  a.  N.  Bonaparte. 


(a.)  None  of  the  compulsorj'  subjects  to  be  made 
optional,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  schools 
in  outlying  districts,  where  the  teaching  staff  is 
scarcely  competent  to  give  instruction  in  all  the 
compulsory  subjects. 

(i.)  Grammar  and  geography  might  be  omitted  in 
third  and  commenced  only  in  fourth  class. 

(c.)  The  tnird  class  would  then  be  able  to  devote  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  school  day  to  drawing  and 
any  course  of  manual  instruction  tiiat  might  be  desired. 
Ai'ithmetic. — In  nearly  every  school,  in  the  classes 


from  fourth  inclusive  upwards,  at  least  an  hour  a day 
is  given  to  arithmetic.  This  is  required  by  the 
extreme  length  and  difficulty  of  the  course  in  tlie 
higher  classes.  It  would  be  well  to  lessen  the  pro- 
gramme, aud  time  would  thus  be  saved. 

The  daily  hour  for  needlework  should  not  be 
interfered  with. 

In  the  higher  classes,  more  school  time  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  sliortening  tbe  programme ; in  tlie 
classes  up  to  second  inclusive,  the  sdiool  time  is  not 
fully  occupied  by  the  present  course. 


Yates,  G. 


(a.)  In  third  and  fourth  classes,  grammar  might  be 
made  optional,  without  serious  disadvantage,  and  also 
the  character  of  geographical  teachingmight  be  altered. 

Grammar. — A large  number  of  children  never  get 
beyond  fourth  class  and  these  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  in  grammar  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 

It  will  still  be  taught,  even  though  made  optional, 
if  the  teacher  be  capable. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  in  teaching 
children  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 

Geography, — It  tends  to  degenerate  into  a mere  ex- 
ercise of  memory.  Geography  would,  however,  be  most 
useful  in  the  form  of  object  lessons,  of  which  the  first 
subject  would  be  tbe  surroundings  of  the  school,  and 
the  representation  of  them  on  a map. 


(c.)  In  the  junior  classes  there  is  ample  time  for 
practical  instruction  according  to  the  present  pro- 
gramme. 

In  all  classes  one  hour  a day  is  at  present  devoted 
by  girls  to  practical  work,  hence  the  same  time  could 
be  devoted  to  similar  v'ork  by  boys.  Also  in  many 
schools  one  or  two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to 
drawing  (which  would  probably  form  part  of  any 
scheme  for  practical  instruction! 

In  classes  five  and  sis,  the  present  course  in 
arithmetic  and  in  reading  might  be  modified  so  that  a 
shorter  time  might  be  given  to  them  than  at  present. 

These  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  time  of  the 
pupils. 
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FRENCH  SCHEME 

FOE 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  IDEAS  OFi 
AGRICULTURE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


\NoU  hij  5ecreJflr«.— The  Commission  is  indebted  to  the  courtesj'  of  the  French  G-overnmeot  for  permission  to 
the  following  trsnslstion  of  a publication  issued  by  the  Ministfere  de  1' Instruction  Publ.que  et  des  Beaux-A.rts,  and 
“ Enseignement  des  Notions  El(menlaires  (TAgncaHure  dans  Us  Books  Ruraks." 


publish 

entitled 


For  a more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  this  scheme,  reference  may  be  made 
worki-"X’Bnssione«snt  dAgriooh,  dmis  Us  Eoolss  du  Dtqri  P,-imairs  (Garmons),  gar  Rene  Leblanc, 
■de  Vlnstriictionpubligue.  Paris.  LibrairU  Laronsse."] 


to  the  following 
Inspecteur  genial 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE. 

Official  drcul,™  of  HoTember  24  30,  1895,  foreshadowed  the  preporotio.r  f Ar™u. 

school  courses,  bro.dly  outlined  in  the  form  of  e pr.ct.cal  guide  <.nd  mt^nd^d  to  hgUen  he  tusk 
of  the  teaohms  in  giring  instruction,  which  is  now  compulsory,*  m ■■  elementury  ideas  ot 
agriculture.”  , . u-  u i 

Such  a scheme  is  here  formulate.d  j it  is  obviously  no  more  than  a general  indication ; btit 
teachers  will  find  that  it  contains  essential  directions,  and  with  these  they  should  comply,  wlnle 
Adapting  them  to  the  capabilities  of  their  pupils  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which 
their  schools  are  situated. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Tmtruotion  in  the  elementury  principles  of  agrioullnro,  such  us  cun  be  properly  included  in  the 
programme  of  primary  schools,  ^ht  to  b.  addressed  less  to  the 

of  the  children  It  should  be  based  on  ob.servation  of  the  every  day  facts  of  ruial  life,  and  on  a 
system  of  simple  experiments  appropriate  to  the  resources  of  the  school,  and  calculated  to  Ji’ing  <5^ 
clearly  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  underlying  the  most  important  agricultural  operations. 

. , ^ 11  nE  ;i«  if  a rural  school  should  be  taught  the  reasons  for  these  operations,  and  the 

"pUi«  on  of  Zle—  A Oet-l*  of  methods  of  execution 

el  UrflmsUf  murims,  defimtions  or  ugrioultnral  precepts.  To  know  the  essential 
conditions  ol  the  growth  of  cnllivated  pl.nls,  to  nnderataiid  the  reasons  for  the  work  of 
oonaitions  o[  rue  „ u nf  l,M,1th  for  man  and  domestic,  animals— such  are  matters  which 

ms  bSS»„  ”S  1 ““  it  I -™  -y  ^ 

the  experimental  method. 

The  master  whose  teaching  of  agriculture  consists  only  in  making  the  pupils  study  and  repeat 
an  aoricultural  manual,  is  on  the  wrong  path,  however  well  designed  the  manual  may  be.  It  is 
necessary  to  rely  on  very  simple  experiments,  and  especially  on  observation. 

As  a matter  off-vct  it  is  only  by  putting  before  the  children’s  eyes  the  phenomena  to  be 

observed  that  they  can  be  taught  to  observe,  and  that  the  principles  which  underlie  the  science 

S raero  can  be  fnstilled  into  their  minds.  It  should  be  i-emembered  that  th^  can 

be  done  for  the  rural  a<^rioulturist  only  at  school,  where  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  teach  him 
the^details  which  his  father  knows  better  than  the  teaelier,  and  which  he  will  be  certain  to  learn 
from  his  own  practical  experience. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  confined  to  preparing  the  child  for  an  intelligent 
armreuticeshin  to  the  trade  by  which  he  is  to  live,  to  giving  him  a taste  for  lus  future  occupation . 
wirSiTp  lew,  the  teechei  .hopld  never  forget  that  the  best  way  to  make  a workman  like  h» 
work,  is  to  make  him  understand  it. 

To  sum  up  • The  aim  of  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  is  to  initiate  the  bulk  of  our 

JL  mtfSnTl  of  all  means  of  livelihood,  is  also  more  i-emunera  ive  than  many  other 
■occupations,  to  those  who  practise  it  with  industry,  intelligence,  and  enlightenment. 

■ Law  of  June  16,  1879  (Art.  10)  and  Law  of  March  28,  1883  (Art.  I.) 
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Distribution  op  Time 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  attain  the  end  so  indicated,  were  the  time  for  agriculture  strictly 
limited  w that  winch  IS  set  apart  for  it  in  the  regulations;  that  is,  if  the  instruction  given  in 
other  subjects  were  allowed  to  remain  unconnected  with  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  the  life 
which  awaits  him  on  his  leaving  school.  In  rural  districts  especially,  tlie  teacher  should  direct  the 
whole  of  his  instruction  towards  the  daily  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  bv 
often  giving  an  agricultural  tinge  to  reading  lessons,  language  lessons,  arithmetical  exercises 
etc.  roems  of  countiy  life,  ordinary  rural  occun-ences,  problems  in  simple  form  dealing  with  the 
price  of  produce  bought  or  sold  in  the  district,  or  with  the  mixtures  prepared  for  tlie  feeding  of 
stock  e^.— such  matters  will  often  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  regular  instruction  in  agriculture 
VVe  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  how  this  instruction  should  be  proportioned  to  the  weekly  work 
ot  the  school.  j 

The  Organic  Regulations*  give  the  general  conditions  with  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  subjects  in  the  primary  school  should  comply.  The  time  allotted  for  the  “ physical  and 
natural  sciences  ^with  their  applications),  which  are  to  be  taught  at  hrst  by  means  of  obiect 
lessons,  and  subsequently  studied  systematically,”  is  on  an  average,  and  according  to  the  courses 
two  or  three  hours  a week.  ® ’ 

The  regulation  does  not  distinguish  between  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  on  the  one 
hand,  and  agncuiture  on  the  other ; and  does  not  contemplate  the  setting  aside  of  one  hour  in  each 
week,  for  example,  for  the  sciences,  and  making  use  of  the  remainder  for  agriculture.  In  distributing 
the  master  comprised  in  the  double  pi-ogramme  attached  to  the  Organic  Decree,  the  facilities 
attorded  by  the  seasons  and  climate  for  carrying  out  demonstrations,  should  be  taken  into  account 
Ihe  principle  IS,  that  everything  that  relates  to  the  life  and  growth  of  plants  (garden  and  field 
operations,  school  walks,  etc.)  should  be  reserved  for  Spring  and  Summer,  that  is,  placed  on  tlie 
school  programme  for  the  second  half  year  ; the  remainder  should  be  placed  on  the  programme  for 
the  first  half  year.  ^ ® 

The  scheme  given  further  on,  fulfils  this  condition,  whilst  maintaining  a logical  and  systematic 
connection.  Jf  a teacher  is  able  to  impart  elementary  scientific  ideas  well,  and  then  to  make 
use  of  the  ideas  so  imparted  as  the  starting  point  or  foundation  for  those  of  agriculture  or  hor- 
ticulture and  for  the  first  principles  of  hygiene,  then  the  two  or  tliree  hours  allotted  per  week  wiU 
be  sufhcient  tor  the  rational  carrying  out  of  the  programme,  provided  that  these  “ ideas  ” be  not 
expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jiupils’  understanding. 


Note  On  the  Official  Programme. 

Most  of  the  Departmental  Councils  in  accoixlance  with  requirements  of  the  lawf,  have  drawn  up' 
programmes  of  agricultural  instruction  specially  suited  to  each  Department.  In  almost  every  case 
these  programmes  have  been  marred  by  exaggeration, 

We  must  try  to  acquire  a truer  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  primary  education,  which 
— and  this  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — can  never  be  made  to  include  a regular  professional 
training.  All  that  is  asked  of  the  rural  teacher,  is  that  he  should  give  to  his  pupils  in  the  decree 
suitable  to  their  age,  an  intelligent  taste  for  agricultural  matters.  He  will  succeed  in  doing  this 
without  overloading  the  general  programme,  by  connecting  his  scientific  with  his  agricultural 
Inching.  Both  together  should  form  a well  connected  and  well  balanced  whole,  in  which  the 
elementary  ideas  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  those  of  agriculture  and  of  hygiene  and  in 
the  case  of  girls,  those  of  domestic  economy,  mutually  support  aud  complete  eacli  other  ’ 

What  fo  lows  IS  an  indication  on  these  lines,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  courses  (elementary 
middle,  and  senior),  of  the  nature  of  the  lessons  admissible  in  carrying  out  the  official  provramme 
during  each  half  year  ui  rural  schools.  The  whole  forms  as  it  were  a frame  work,  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  a good  average  pupil  who  has  <^one 
through  the  entire  course.  o i r a 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

(Seven  to  nine  years  of  age). 

The  object  lessons  of  this  course  are  a continuation  of  those  laid  down  for  the  Infant  class  and. 
for  the  Infant  School  {Ecole  Muternelle).X  As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  only  thing 
necessary  is,  that  the  objects  of  the  garden  should  be  called  into  requisition  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  class  room,  •' 


MIDDLE  COURSE. 

(Nine  to  eleven  years  of  age). 

The  duration  of  the  Middle  Course  is  at  least  two  years  for  each  pupil.  In  the  first  year,  that 
is,  at  nine  years  old,  the  child  is  incapable  of  acquiring  more  than  very  rudimentary  ideas  of 
science,  or  of  their  application  to  agricultural  matters.  It  is  only  after  the  introductory  instruction 
or,  in  other  words,  only  in  the  second  year  aud  with  children  of  at  least  ten  years  of  age,  that  the 
teacher  can  begin  to  deal  with  ideas  of  agriculture  properly  so  called  ; and  even  then,  in 
accordance  with  official  directions,  he  should  proceed  by  way  of  reading  lessons,  object  lessons  asid 


• Organic  Decree  of  Jan.  18,  1887,  Art.  19,  § 5,  3.  + Law  of  July  16,  1879.  Art.  10. 

J Cl.  Regulations  of  Jan.  18,  1897  ; Special  Programme  of  Object  Lessons  for  the  First  Section  of  the  Infant  Schools. 
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The  division  of  the  instruction  into  two  years  pi'esents  no  difficulties  in  the  case  of  schools  AppeoteD. 
Avhicli  have  several  classes,  hut  in  rural  districts,  where  in  most  schools  there  is  only  one  teacher, 
the  lessons  in  science  and  in  agriculture  wDl  necessarily  be  common  to  the  whole  class.  The 
lessons  must,  therefore,  include  whatever  is  appropriate  to  each  group  of  pupils,  and  must  be  in 
the  form  of  a concentrated  whole,  from  which  each  group  will  take  that  portion  whioli  is  best 
suited  to  its  mental  capacity  and  development.  _ ^ xi.  ■ 

The  teacher  wOl  have  accomplished  his  task  well,  if  it  be  found  that  his  pupils,  according  to  their 
classification,  possess  the  knowledge  indicated  for  each  course,  in  the  following  pages. 


First  Year  op  the  Middle  Course. 


First  Half  Year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  “ give  some  idea  of  the  principal  functions  of  life  to  give  any  satis- 
factory description  of  respiration,  for  instance,  to  children  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  air,  not 
-even  knowing  whether  a gas  is  a material  thing  or  not : as  a preliminary,  therefore,  the  three 
states  of  matter " should  be  examined  into.  , ^ 

The  elementary  principles  of  natural  and  of  physical  science  can  be  made  to  form  the  basis  of 
parallel  lessons  that  will  mutually  complete  each  other. 

With  regard  to  natural  history,  animals  are  to  be  treated  of  first ; the  consideration  of  naan 
will  follow  wlien  the  ideas  relating  to  air  and  to  combustion  have  been  well  hxed  in  the 
children’s  minds  by  experiments. 


I The  Three  States  of  Matter.— Some,  simple  demonstrations  are  indispensable  to  induce  obser- 
vation and  comparison  of  these  three  states.  Plunge  into  water  a wine-glass,  or  a funnel  '^ith  the 
ooenincT  downwards  : then  let  the  air  escape,  when  the  bubbles  will  be  seen  or  the  pressme  felt, 
or  secure  the  air  blown  or  breathed  into  a vessel  of  water ; transfer  it  to  another  vessel,  and 
measure  it  approximately.  Tliese  are  very  necessary  experiments  and  they  can  be  done  anywhere 
without  expense.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  Produce  steam ; condense  it— m other 
words  distil  water,  and  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  : or  prepare  a little  oxygen  and  pro- 
duce combustion,  increase  the  vigour  of  this  by  a draught  identify  the  products  ; or  demonstrate 
atmospheric  pressure  and  the  elasticity  of  air.  Anything  beyond  tins  can  be  done  later  on. 

The  following  illustrations  will  show  how  to  make  these  simple  experiments  ; 


5.  Preparation  of  Oxtoen. 


e.  AIR  CONTAINS  ABOUT 
ONE-FIFTH  OXYSEK. 
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App^is  D.  II.  Animals. — The  teacher  should  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  children  by  conversing  familiarly 
with  them,  and  telling  them  about  the  animals  that  they  see  every  day.  He  should  select  the 
moat  striking  features  in  the  history  of  eacn.  The  dog  and  the  horse  will  furnish  matter  for 
several  explanatory  and  descriptive  reading  lessons,  and  for  some  little  written  exercises  done,  if 
necessary,  with  the  help  of  pictures,  The  various  species  of  the  dog  should  be  compared ; the 
horse  should  be  com|)ared  with  the  donkey,  the  cat  with  the  lion  and  tiger,  &c. ; the  habits  of 
farmyard  fowl,  the  periodic  flight  of  the  swallows  and  other  migratory  birds ; the  history  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  frog,  those  of  the  cockchafer,  as  well  as  the  damage  it  does ; the  silk-worm 
and  the  bee,  and  their  products,  i&c. — all  these  should  form  a basis  for  most  iuteresting  reading 
lessons  and  conversations. 


III.  21an. — A short  description  of  the  human  body  should  follow  these  lessous  on  animals. 
This  might  be  begun  before  the  experimental  lessons  described  above  are  finished,  but  it  is  only 
when  these  lessons  are  completed,  that  the  functions  of  nourishment  and  respiration  should  be  dealt 
with.  Beyond  this  the  instruction  should  not  go,  but  some  advice  on  matters  of  health  might  he 
added. 


Second  Half  Year. 

This  being  the  summer  season,  the  pupils  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  actual  objects 
required  for  the  experiments  or  demonstrations.  Sometimes  the  children  or  the  teacher  can  bring 
them  into  the  class-room ; sometimes  both  teacher  and  children  can  go  out  to  observe  the  objects. 
In  rural  districts  an  object  lesson  on  plants  should  in  no  case  be  given  without  having  the  object 
itself  before  the  children’s  eyes. 


I.  Plcmls. — It  will  naturally  be  well  at  first  to  draw  the  pupils’  attention  to  an  active  pheno- 
menon— that  of  germination,  which  is  easy  to  produce  and  easy  to  follow  in  its  different  phases, 
especially  in  spring-time.  A.  bean  or  a grain  of  com,  an  acorn  or  a horse-chestnut,  put  into  damp 
moss  or  sand,  will  furnish  convenient  specimens;  or  by  making  the  experiment  as  is  usually  done 
in  growing  plants  in  water — the  seed  being  supported  by  a cork  floating  on  the  water, — it  will  be 
quite  easy  to  see  the  development  of  the  little  roots  and  of  their  essential  organs,  the  rool^cap 
and  the  absorbing  hairs.  Kgure  7 shows  how  the  experiment  can  be  arranged,  and  the  result 
that  can  be  obtained  in  about  a month. 


GejmiBatioii  of  a dicotyledon  (radish),  and  of  a monocotyledon  (oats) ; roots  having 
root  cap  and  absorhing  hairs. 

It  is  from  nature  also  that  the  branch,  the  leaf,  and  above  all  the  flower,  are  to  be  studied.  In 
the  latter  case,  for  instance,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a specimen  of  the  flower  chosen  into  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  children ; then  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  teacher,  each  child  should, 
either  with  a penknife  or  else  an  oixlinary  pin,  separate  the  flower  into  its  parts — calyx,  corolla, 
stamen,  and  pistil.  (Fig.  8). 

A few  well  chosen  examples  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  families  of  plants  which  are  more- 
particulariy  interesting  on  account  of  their  good  or  bad  qualities,  i.e.,  useful  and  noxious  plants. 


[Fiqcre.  &.. 
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Conollf 


Giroflee 


Etamines 


8.  Abrangesient  of  raB  Pupils’  wore. 


war  of  making  these  lessons  profitable  is  to  arrange  the  different  portions  of  the  flower  studied. 

of  nat>er  to  fix  them  with  a little  gum.  and  to  add  to  this  natural  representation  a written 
ion.  and  if  needful  a diagram.  The  asnre  given  above  is  the  exact  reproduction  of  a page  taken 
I copy  book  of  a child  eleven  years  old. 


THE  Midiile  Course. 


Secosd  Ye. 


The  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year ; the  programme  to  be 
carried  out  as  follows ; — 

1 Elementary  Ideas  of  The  study  of  combustion  should  be  extended  to  that  of  carbonic 

acid  vas  the  presence  of  which  in  limestone  should  be  demonstrated.  Some  chalk  and  a few  drops 
of  a mineral  acid  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  making  the  following  experiments  or  demonstrations. 
The  chanuine  of  chalk  into  quicklime  (the  school  stove  will  provide  sufficient  heatl,  Rowing  the  loss 
of  weight  by  comparing  it  with  a piece  of  chalk  similar  to  the  one  us^.  The  action  of  water  on 
auicklLe  The  properties  of  slaked  lime,  whitewash,  lime-water.  The  production  of  carbonic 
Lid  aas  fFig  9)  The  re-formation  of  chalk.  The  separation  of  a given  quantity  of  soil  (A)  into 
(B)  olav,  on  the  one  hand,  and  (C)  silica  and  limestone  on  the  other.  By  means  of  a Mtle  hydro- 
Lloric  acid  which  will  dissolve  the  limestone,  the  silica  (D)  can  be  isolated  ; the  lime  (E)  can  then 
be  re  precipitated  by  means  of  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This  easily  explained  experiment 
rpmm-Bs  offiv  a little  care  in  order  to  be  well  carried  out.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  the  pro- 


10.  COMPOSITION  OF  Son. 
(Separation  of  the  different  minerals  whi 


9.  PREPARATION  OF  CAREONIO 

Aero  Gas. 
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• APPENDIX  D.  Sow  some  seeds  of  rapid  growth,  early  beans  for  instance  (Fig.  II),  some  in  good  soil  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  manure  added,  some  in  sterile  material,  such  as  exhausted  soil,  sand, 
or  gravel,  or  even  glass  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  gravel.  The  need  for  manure  will  thus 
be  demonstrated : its  composition  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 


11.  Plants  Qkown  as  Experiments  in  Sikbixe  SIaterial. 


A.  Eshausted  soil  without  manure-  B.  Broken  glass  with  manure. 

The  first  ideas  lelating  to  “ ordinary  agricultural  implements  and  operations  ” should  be  gained 
at  first  during  school  walks ; they  are  to  be  developed  in  the  “ more  systematic  ” lessons  indicated 
in  the  programme  for  the  .Higher  Course. 


The  Higher  Course,  properly  so  called,  is  seldom  organized  in  rural  schools.  As  a rule  the  moi-e 
advanced  or  older  children  constitute  a sort  of  upper  tlivition  of  the  Middle  Course ; but  however 
that  may  be,  the  follomng  rule  will  serve  for  guidance  : — Children  o/ 12  or  13  should  receive  more 
advanced  agricultural  instruction  than  is  comprised  in  the  programme  for  the  Middle  Course. 
Teachers  should  therefore  add  to  the  foregoing, /or  their  older  pupils,  as  much  as  they  can  of  the 
following  2)rogramme.  It  will  present  no  great  difficulties,  provided  the  pupils  have  been  well 
grounded  in  fundamental  scientific  ideas,  by  means  of  simple  experiments  carried  out  in  tlie 
class  room,  and  provided  they  have  been  trained  to  observe  from  nature. 


HIGHER  COURSE. 

(11  to  13  years  of  age) 

The  ideas  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  given  in  this  course  are  to  be  “ a recapitulation 
and  extension  of  the  Middle  Couree.”  As  regards  man  and  animals  the  extension  will,  of  course,  be 
towards  knowledge  relating  to  hygiene ; and  as  regards  plants,  towards  some  ideas  of  vegetable 
physiology,  and  some  elements  of  chemistry.  The  following  is  an  iiulicatioii  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  lessons  for  each  half  year,  the  ideas  of  natural  science  and  of  physical  science  being  given 
in  the  winter  months,  and  concurrently,  so  as  to  afford  mutual  suppoi't  and  explauation. 


First  Half  Year. 

I.  Animals. — The  principal  distinctions  by  which  animals  are  classified  should  be  shown  by 
examples  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  animals  known  in  the  country,  preference  bein<r  cj^-en 
to  those  which  are  either  useful  or  the  reverse.  The  domestic  animals  will  naturally  have  the 
first  place,  and  the  teacher  should  seek  to  impress  u)Jon  the  children’s  minds  the  principles  upon 
which  are  based  the  rules  for  the  health  and  the  feeding  of  stock. 

The  study  of  the  principal  organs  may  be  facilitated  by  the  direct  observation  of  a dead  animal. 
Some  teachers  are  able  to  preserve  the  digestive  organs  of  small  animals,  or  even  a skeleton,  and 
thereby  to  enrich  the  school  museum  : the  example  they  give  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

II.  Man. — The  instruction  in  anatomy  given  to  children  should  be  such  as  to  convince  them  of 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene.  It  should  deal  with  digestion,  cireulalion,  respira- 
tion, and  with  the  relation  of  the  senses  to  the  nervous  system.  Exaggeration  is  to  be  avoided  as 
also  all  empiric  presciiptions,  which  should  not  be  confounded  \vith  liygiene,  far  less  with  the 
science  of  medicine. 

III.  Elementary  Ideas  of  Physical  Science. — These  are  to  be  impressed  on  the  children’s  minds 
t>y  means  of  simple  and  inexjjensive  experiments.  This  part  of  the  programme  is  to  be  carried  out 
chiefly  in  towns  and  industrial  centres.  In  the  country,  such  instruction  may  be  limited  to  demon- 
stiations  which  bring  out  clearly  the  principal  effects  of  heat,  of  light,  of  electricity  and  of  gravi- 
tation. The  all-im]jortant  matter  here  is,  to  stimulate  the  children’s  curiosity,  and  to' select  the 
■subjects  of  experiment  and  illustration  from  those  phenomena  that  are  most  easy  to  produce  or  to 
observe.  It  is  only  when  such  subjects  are  exhausted  that  others  should  be  introduced. 
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Some  ideas  of  meteorology  are  necessary : the  child  should  be  made  familiar,  not  with  the 

construction  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  but  with  the  indications  they  furnish,  and  with 

the  method  of  reading  such  indications.  He  should  be  enabled  to  read  a meteorological  chart. 


IV.  Elementary  Ideas  of  Chemistry. — The  experiments  that  can  be  made  with  extremely  limited 
anparatus,  are  very  numerous.  Figure  12  represents  the  most  com[)licated  apparatus  necessary  in 
an  elementary  school.  It  can  be  made  anywhere,  and  it  will  serve  to  extract  the  alcohol  from  any 
fermented  liquid,  or  ammonia  from  any  mineral  manure  containing  it,  or  even  from  liquid  manure. 


Preparation  of  ammonia. 


In  selecting  experiments  those  should  be  chosen  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  agriculture,  the 

substances  which  nourish  plants  being  considered  as  the  most  important.  From  wood-a.shes,  potash 
can  be  extracted  ; a calcined  boue  can  be  changed  into  soluble  phosphate  by  being  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; it  can  then  be  reconverted  into  insoluble  phosphate  either  by  neutralizing 
the  acid  used,  by  a base,  or  simply  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Lime  will  detect  the  presence  of 
ammonia  in  the  compounds  oi  ammonia,  which  are  used  as  manures.  The  pupils  will  learn 
to  distinguish  the  principal  artificial  manures  of  commerce,  the  nitraws  from  the  compoimds  of 
ammonia  and  potash,  the  superphosphates  from  slag,  &c.  The  really  important  thing  is  that  the 
scientiSc  terms  which  have  become  part  of  the  current  language  of  agriculture,  should  convey  a 
clear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  children  who  are  about  to  leave  the  rural  school.  _ 

Knowledge  of  the  principal  manures  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  use  made  of  them  in  the 
summer  half-year,  in  the  various  experimental  cultivations. 

V .l/ineraZs.— Ideas  regarding  the  soil,  rocks,  and  kinds  of  land,  should  be  given  partly  by 
means  of  object  lessons,  the  objects  being  taken  from  the  school  museum,  mid  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  chemical  experiments ; and  partly  by  means  of  school  walks,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important  part  of  the  instruction. 

VI  Agriculture  and  HorricuZilwe.— The  actual  schoolroom  lessons  should  be  begun  before  the 
snrinc'-time  ■ they  should  bear  upon  matters  essentially  conneotedwith  local  cultivation.  Each 
lessonsbould  deal  as  far  as  possible  with  the  tilings  which  the  children  have  already  seen  and 
examined.  The  teacher  must  therefore  begin  by  the  subject  that  have  been  entered  upon  in  the 
Middle  Course,  and  which  have  been  explained  during  reading  lessons,  walks,  <fec. 

He  should  then  continue  throughout  the  summer  months,  co-ordinating  the  lessons  with  practical 
exercise^  school  walks,  &c.  The  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  on  agriculture  or  lioi-ticulture,  properly 
so  called',’  should  be  identical  with  the  object  of  the  last  walk  or  of  the  next  one,  and  with  that  ot 
the  practical  exercise  assigned  for  the  same  period, 


Second  Hadp  Yeah. 

I Experimental  CWtiDariows.— Arrangements  for  this  purpose  should  be  planned  and  carried  out 
in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  following  fundamental  truths 

l\  1 Air  should  penetrate  easily  into  the  soil,  because  roots  cannot  dispense  with  oxygen  ; they 
breathe  as  leaves  do,  they  should  always  find  suitable  nourishment,  that  is  to  say  manure 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  wherever  roots  develop. 

C2  1 In  all  arable  soil,  four  substances,  nitrogen,  ■phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  hme, 

to  provide  for  the  entire  noui-isbment  and  full  development  of  cultivated  plants. 

i'3  ^The  cultivator  need  not  try  to  furnish  the  soil  with  any  substances  other  than  those  indicated 
above  ; these  will  prevent  arable  land  from  becoming  exhausted,  even  if  they  are.  put  into  it  m a 
merely  mineral  form  ; nfevertheless  in  case  they  are  so  supplied,  they  may  modify  in  an  injurious 
way  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil.  Organic  matter,  tar  from  being  useless,  keeps^l.^d  m a 
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ppEwprz  D.  state  favourable  to  the  aeration  and  development  of  roots ; moreover,  it  operates  advantageously 
on  the  nutritive  substances  which  the  soil  contains.  Accoj'dingly,  in  order  to  supply  a soil,  on 
the  best  conditions,  with  the  four  substances  in  due  proportion,  the  first  manure  to  be  used  is 
dung : it  is  to  be  supplemented  by  suitable  chemical  manures. 

(4.)  A manure  is  suitable  to  a soil  if  it  puts  into  it  that  which  the  particula/r  soil  lacks  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plants  to  be  grown.  Thus  the  composition  of  a good  manure  depends  not 
only  upon  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  is  required,  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  land  : it  is  not 
possible  to  make  up  a manure  that  will  suit  all  soils  even  for  the  same  species  of  plants. 
Formulas  or  precepts  said  to  be  infallible  and  universally  applicable,  are  no  more  to  be  trusted  than 
remedies  to  cure  Ml  diseases. 

(5.)  To  produce  fruitful  harvests,  the  soil,  after  having  been  manured,  must  contain  the  four 
nutritive  substances  in  a proportion  that  depends  upon  the  species  of  the  plant  to  be  grown. 
Modem  agriculturists  should  know  that  excess  of  one  of  the  four  substances  is  always  useless  and 
costly,  and,  moreover,  that  it  may  become  injwious  if  any  one  of  the  other  three  is  lacking  in 
quantity.  In  other  words,  tlie  excess  of  one  of  the  substances  is  as  injurious  as  its  insuficiency, 
the  development  of  the  plant  depending  upon  that  element  of  which  the  smallest  proportion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  soil. 

The  fii'St  experiments  in  what  we  may  call  these  demonstrative  cultivations,  which  are  very 
elementary  but  fundamental,  are  to  be  made  in  pots,  or,  better  still,  in  wooden  boxes,  the  children 
themselves  helping.  The  following  illustrations,  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  from  nature, 
show  the  simplest  arrangements  successfully  carried  out  in  numerous  schools.  The  experiment 
represented  (Fig.  13)  proves  that  the  four  substances  dissolved  in  a jar  of  water,  will  suffice  to 
bring  a plant  to  maturity.  If  the  air  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  water  in  the  jar,  the  oxygen 
which  is  necessary  for  the  roots  will  fail,  and  the  plant  will  die.  Figure  14  shows  one  of  the 
most  simple  ways  of  proving  that  if  one  of  the  nourishing  substances  is  to  be  found  only  in  a very 
small  quantity  in  the  soil  (all  soils,  even  the  most  impoverished,  always  contain  a little  of  each  of 
the  four  substances),  vegetation  suffers  to  a very  appreciable  extent. 


The  aolntion  contains  the  four  substances 
furnished  by  soluble  compounds,  such  as 
nitrate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  of 


The  two  pots  have  been  filled  with  sterile  or  exhausted  earth  mixed 
with  superphosphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  potash  i when  the  corn 
was  over  ground,  nitrate  of  soda  was  added  to  one  of  the  pots,  the  other 
containing  only  a very  small  proportion  of  nitrate,  the  originEil  quantity 
in  the  earth  employed. 


The  experiment  described  in  Figure  15  is  the  starting  point  of  the  experimental  plot;  and 
although  it  is  more  complicated  than  the  preceding  one,  it  also  can  be  carried  out  in  pots  or  in  boxes, 
or  better  still,  in  a corner  of  the  garden  if  the  soil  be  of  good  physical  quality  but  very  deficient  in 
the  nourishing  substances.  It  is  a very  important  expenment  inasmuch  as  it  Dlustrates  the 
fundamental  principles  given  above ; and  it  shows  especially  the  great  difference  that  will  appear 
in  the  yield  of  different  parts  even  of  the  same  field,  according  as  the  manure  used  corresponded 
or  not  to  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  to  tlie  needs  of  the  plant.  It  does  not  admit  of  a 
valuation  of  the  return,  being  an  experiment  of  quality  and  not  of  quantity,  but  it  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  that  too  much  of  one  substance  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 


Obskevations  : — Peecautions  necessaet  in  Pot  Cdltivation, 

The  pots  for  this  illustrative  cultivation  should  be  made  of  porous  earthenware ; this  causes 
rapid  evaporation  and  renders  constant  watering  necessary.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  rather 
deep  saucers._  Into  these  saucers,  water  can  be  poured,  and  the  supply  thus  given  will  probably  be 
enough  for  several  days,  even  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  Or  else  holes  to  contain  the  pots  may  be  dug 
in  the  yard  or  garden,  thus  avoiding  the  excessive  heating  often  caused  by  radiation,  particularly 
near  walls,  which  rapidly  withers  the  plants  under  experiment. 

The  top  layer  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  may  be  covered  lightly  with  moss,  chopped  straw,  or  even, 
sawdust,  in  order  to  prevent  the  hardening  caused  by  constant  watering. 
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AFTER  QEEUIKATION. 


AFTEB  PARTIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


T MATOEITT. 


15.  EXPERIMEKrAL  COLTIVATION  IK  STERILE  OR  EXHAUSTED  SOIL. 

The  1st  is  the  stondara,  without  manure;  the  2nd  has  received  for  each  kilogramme  of  soil,  a 
manure  formed  of  (n)  2 grammes  of  nitrate  of  soda,  (i)  3 pmrnes  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  and  (c)  1 
gramme  of  chloride  of  potash  ; the  3rd  received  (n)  and  fcl;  the  4th  (W  and  (c)  ; the  5th  (a^  and(5). 
The  3rd  produced  more  straw  and  less  grain  than  the  standard ; therefore  the  manure  was  injurious: 


The  preceding  experiments  in  cultivation,  most  of  them  so  designed  as  to  admit  of  being  brought 
into  the  schooli-oom  at  the  time  for  lessons,  should,  in  the  case  of  some  household  vegetables,  be 
repeated  in  a corner  of  the  garden.  These  impoi-tant  experiments,  which  will  to  a large  extent 
replace  field  experiments,  where  ground  cannot  be  had,  ought  to  be  carried  out  on  the  following 
plan ; — 

Transplant  young  cabbage  or  salad  plants  into  three  ridges  close  to  each  other.  In  the  first  ridge 
there  should  be  no  manure ; the  second  should  be  tlioroughly  dressed  with  manure  well  suited  to 
the  soil  and  to  the  plant ; the  third  should  be  given  either  a manure  which  is  deficient  in  the 
necessary  substances,  or  else  farmyard  manure  only.  Figure  16  represents  the  results  obtained  by 
sucb  an  experiment.  The  weight  of  a cabbage  varies  considerably  according  to  the  ridge  in 
which  it  has  grown. 


16.  ACTION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  MANURES  IN  THE  GAEDEN. 


Cabbages  have  been  planted  out  in  three  ridges.  A,  B,  0. 
minetalWinurcsas  well  as  farmyard  manure  ; 0,  no  man 
the  cabbogesjgathcrcd  on  each  of  the  three  ridges. 


A hsd  farmyard  manure  ; 
ore.  The  figure  represents 
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AppEj^is  D.  Of  the  elementary  experiments  that  can  be  done  in  pots  or  boxes,  special  attention  should  be- 
drawn  to  two  of  great  importance.  The  first  (Fig.  17)  illustrates  the  fact  chat  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  substances  contained  in  farmyard  manure  bare  great  fertilizing  properties.  The  second 
(Fig.  18)  demonstrates  the  absorbing  power  of  arable  soil. 


Grass  seeds  or  some  corn  sown  in  three  h r pots  filled  with  clay  of  poor  quality,  will  do  for 
each  of  these  experiments.  One  of  the  thre.  its  (C)  serves  ae  the  standard,  and  receives  only 
the  ordinary  watering.  The  second  (A)  is  giv  liquid  manure ; the  third  (B)  receives  only  the 
gases  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  dung  ani  liquid  manure  (Fig.  IT,!  or  else  it  first  of  all 
receives  liquid  manure,  and  is  then  thoroughly  drenched  with  water,  which  does  not  reduce  the 
fertility.  (Fig.  18). 


Tlie  value  of  the  manures  annually  wasted  in  France  exceeds  five  hundred  million  francs 
(£20,000,000),  and  a great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  agriculturists  by  convincing  them  that 
the  first  practical  advance  they  can  make,  without  the  expenditure  of  capital,  is  by  diminishing 
this  enormous  waste.  The  foregoing  experiments  will  make  this  waste  evident,  and  if  they  are 
completed  by  exact  directions  given  on  the  spot,  in  view  of  some  well  or  badly  managed  manure 
heap,  there  is  a good  chance  of  the  lessons  bearing  fruit.  Teachers  could  do  a great  deal  towards 
clearing  the  streets  of  our  villages  of  the  streains  of  liquid  manure  that  infect  the  atmosphere,  and 
defile  the  waters  of  springs  and  wells,  instead  of  being  employed  to  bring  fertility  to  the  fields  of 
those  who  neglect  to  use  thetu,  and  yet  who  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  their  harvests. 

The  experiments  indicated  above  are  essential  as  a basis  for  all  instruction  in  agriculture.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  carried  out  in  ali  rural  schools,  each  at  least  once  in  every 
period  of  two  years,  so  that  each  child  of  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  should  have  assisted  at 
all  of  them. 

These,  or  similar  experiments,  require  but  little  care,  and  cost  almost  nothing ; they  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  introduction  to  those  that  will  afterwards  take  place  in  the  experimental 
plot. 


II.  The  Experimental  Plot. — It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  necessity  for 
prudence  in  the  organization  of  experiments  which  are  designed  chiefly  in  order  to  show  agri- 
culturists how  to  set  about  obtaining  from  a given  soil,  a more  remunerative  yield  than  that 
which  is  got  by  che  ordinary  methods.  It  should  here  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  universally  apjilioahle  formulas,  and  that  the  best  manure  for  the  plant  should  include 
that  nourishing  substance  in  which  the  soil  is  deficient. 
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nowledge  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  necessary  hefore  deciding  upon  the  fertilizing  substances  to 
mployed  in  experimental  plots.  Accordingly,  teachers  in  carrying  out  these  operations,  would 
d^ly  to  follow  the  advice  of  a special  professor,  or  of  a practical  expert.  They  should  care- 
' avoid  usin"  excessive  quantities  of  manure,  and  should  take  the  ordinary  custom  of  the 
■ict  as  the  standard  of  comparison  Thus,  even  the  simplest  of  experimental  plots  should 


19.  EXPEKIlIEi.TAL  PLOT  SOWS 


his  knowledge  of  the  i 


The  manure  given  to  No.  3 has  hccn  determined  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture 


In  Other  plots,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  suiiplemeiitary  information,  the  nature  oi 
applied  to  the  third  section,  might  be  varied  by  leaving  out  one  or  more  of  the  constit 
It  is  as  an  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  Departmental  Professor  of  Agriculture  tli 
works  at  the  experimental  plot ; but  it  is  in  his  own  garden,  that  he  should  carr; 
convincing  ex|3eriments,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  jiropagation  of  the  best  kinds 
and  fruit.  It  may  here  be  particularly  noted  that  the  teaclier  can  do  a useful  w 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardening,  without  exceeding  his  proper  functions,  and,  at  the  s 
therein  a soui'ce  of  some  personal  prodt. 

The  pupils  should  participate  in  the  foregoing  operations  to  an  extent  regulated  b; 
their  manual  capabilities,  as  well  as  by  their  scientific  knowledge.  No  hard  and  f 
laid  down  in  this  matter.  Sometimes  most  of  the  pupils  will  merely  look  on  ai 
graftin",  etc.,  of  a fruit  tree;  sometimes  the  older_ pupils  wUl  themselves  use  the 
and  will  even  gain  the  skill  required  for  obtaining  the  diploma  for  vine-grafoir 
avain,  all  will  be  employed  in  watering  or  weeding  a corner  of  the  garden  devoted  1 
'Die  work  must  be  rational,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 


III  School  Tl'o/ib.— These  should  be  both  preparatory  and  complementary  to  the  class-room  lessons 
on  minerals,  on  rocks,  on  the  principal  kinds  of  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  useful  or  i^iurious 
insects  and  plants,  on  the  esseutial  o|)erations  of  cultivation  and  the  manipulation  of  agricultural 
implements,  on  the  distribution  of  manures,  on  sowing,  on  crops,  etc. 

The  imi-ortant  thing  in  observing  or  investigating  agricultural  operations  is  to  bring  out  the 
aiiplication  of  the  scientific  ideas  that  have  been  acquired,  or  are  about  to  be  acquired,  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  lessons.  For  instance,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  how  pbughing  makes  the 
land  lio-hter  ■ it  should  be  carefully  explained  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil  assists  the  development 
of  the  roots,  enables  the  manure  to  reach  them,  and  that  the  aeration  that  it  causes,  ensures  to  the 
roots  a sufficient  supply  of  the  oxygen  which  they  need.  The  same  course  should  be  toJlowed  in 
explaining  most  of  the  other  agiioultural  operations. 

The  following  is  an  indication  of  the  principal  subjects  for  study,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
observations  to  be  made  during  school  walks,  and  of  the  practical  exercises  common  to  both  the 
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Appendix  D. 


SaTTOwxng  and  JRoJKnj.— How  the  teeth  are  placed  in  a harrow.  The  efieots  of  the  operation  of  the  harrow 
and  the  roller  on  the  soil— leTelling  and  superficial  pulverisation.  The  result  as  regards  gravel  or  clay  soil' 
if  rain  supervenes— hardness  produced  end  Kration  impeded.  Action  of  the  harrow  on  seed  plots,  on  dog  grass 
and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  crushing  of  olods  of  earth  by  the  roller  : levelling  with  a view  to  facilitate  mowing 
or  reaping  later  on.  The  moulding  up  of  winter  cereals  that  have  been  exposed  by  frost.  The  seasons  for 
harroving  and  rolling. 

Use  of  Ifanures.— Management  and  spreading  of  farmyard  manure.  The  different  kinds  of  manures.  Their 
use  before  and  after  tillage.  Manures  used  as  top-dressing  in  tillage,  in  meadows,  and  in  gardens : effects  of 
farmyard  manure  in  hot-beds  for  early  vegetables  or  fruit. 

LS'owfnp.— The  conditions  necessary  for  germination  ; effect  of  the  depth  of  the  seed  plot,  and  influence  of  the 
season.  The  quantity  of  seed. 

Pmning  and  (5ra/(ing-— Pruning  and  grafting  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  aud  vines.  In  vineyards  infested  with 
phylloxera,  practice  in  grafting  vines  should  receive  very  particniar  attention. 


Lighter  Operations  of  Tillage.— Dteseing  the  earth,  development  of  adventitious  roots;  second  tilling- 
destruction  of  weeds ; aeration  of  the  superficial  roets ; the  danger  of  the  second  tilling  being  too  deep  in  the 
case  of  some  plants,  vines,  etc. ; weeding.  ° ‘ 


Cropping.— The  succession  of  deep-rooted  plants  to  those  with  superficial  roots ; nitrates  found  again  in  the 
sub-soil ; green  manures : fallow  land. 

Haniest.— Principal  operations,  management,  preservation  and  valuation  of  the  harvest  reaped  in  the  district. 


The  manipulation  of  mechanical  implements,  such  aa  the  horse-rake,  the  mowing  machine  the  reaper  the 
sower,  the  threshing  machine,  the  sorter,  the  straw  chopper,  etc.,  will  furnish,  if  occasion  offers  suhieot  matter 
for  mstructive  explanations  given  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  man  who  uses  these  machines.  ■' 


To  sum  up  : Explanations  of  the  work  done  by  the  agriculturist  in  his  fields  or  in  his  vineyards 
in  his  granary  or  in  his  cellar,  in  his  stable  or  in  bis  farmyard,  should  be  necessarily  based  ou 
observations  from  nature ; they  should  give  rise  to  lessons  in  the  class  room,  before  or  after  the 
school  walk,  and  to  written  summaries,  aud  to  comments  made,  as  a rule,  during  suitable  reading 


ITo  doubt,  the  child,  on  leaving  the  elementary  school,  even  after  completing  the  normal  period 
of  school  life,  and  having  attended  regularly,  will  have  acquired  no  more  than  what,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  are  merely  elementary  ideas ; but  if  the  study  [of 
it  has  been  made  attractive  and  interesting  to  him,  be  will  continue  it  as  far  as  be  finds  meausto 
do  so. 


The  introduction  into  popular  libraries  of  well-chosen  works  on  agriculture  and  of  publications 
specially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  district,  constitutes  one  of  these  means,  but  that  will  not 
be  enough.  It  is  necessary  that  the  youth  should  not  only  retain,  but  should  complete  and  extend 
the  knowledge  he  has  gained  as  a child  ; and  this  he  will  do  with  a facility  increasing  with  his 
years,  if  interruptions  in  his  subsequent  education  be  avoided.  Too  much,  therefore,  cannot  be  done 
to  support  and  encourage  the  zeal  of  those  teachers  who  re-open  school  for  their  former  pupils  on 
some  of  the  long  winter  evenings.  Familiar  chats,  readings,  well-selected  practical  exercises’  an 
occasional  meeting,  with  experiments  done  or  planned— all  this  serves  to  stimulate  amon"  youncr 
people  an  intellectual  activity  very  profitable  to  the  progress  of  the  country.  ” ° 

_ As  with  all  other  instruction,  so  with  that  in  agriculture,  the  work  of  schools  must  remain 
incomplete  unless  provision  be  made  for  its  continuation  and  development. 
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Appbndiz  E, 


DIGEST  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


I. 

EVIDENCE  TAKEN  AT  THE  FIRST  SEVEN  PUBLIC  SITTINGS. 

[DIGEST  OF  VOL.  I.] 


AGRICULTURE. 


Hamilton. 

Teachersnot  in  Training  Colleges  may  attend  courses 
in  agriculture  in  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institute, 
■which  last  for  six  -weeks.  In  this  case  the  teachere  may 
obtain  special  permission  to  close  their  schools,  or  to 
provide  substitutes,  343-6. 

The  results  examination  in  agriculture  is  purely  on 
bookwork  ; in  school-farms  and  gardens  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional practical  examination  -with  higher  fees,  205 
-6,  211-2.  Does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  present  instruction  in  theory  of 
avrioulture  as  quoted  from  numerous  extracts  from 
Reports  of  Inspectors,  214-6. 


Purser. 

The  present  instruction  in  the  schools  consists  of 
committing  the  text-book  to  memory,  735.  Instances 
intelligent  agricultural  instruction  by  a teacher  in 
Naas  school,  who  makes  collections  of  seeds,  grasses, 
&C-,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils.  He  receives  no  encour- 
agement by  increase  of  fees  or  otherwise.  He  also  has 
a school-museum  to  which  the  pupils  contribute  spe- 
cimens. Boys  should  receive  instruction  in  botany, 
785-96. 


Carroll. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  has  improved  consider- 
ably The  percentage  of  passes  in  1880  was  46'3  ; 
in  1881,149-4;  in  1882,  47-5;  in  1893,  60-9  ; in 
1894,  62-4;  in  1895,  63-9.  The  number  of  pupils 
presented  for  examination,  being  male  pupils  in  fourth 
class  and  upwards  in  rural  schools  who  had  qualified 
by  making  the  requisite  iOU  attendances,  in  1882 
was  44,493;  in  1895  it  was  82,514,  out  of  whom 
52,717  passed,  1195-1206.  Has  been  a compulsory 
subject  in  rur^  schools  since  1877  or  1878,  1225.  Is 
not  compulsory  in  city  schools  1492-4.  Considers 
a text  book  knowledge  is  useful,  1209-19,  and  that 
the£12,000paidin  1895  in  results  fees  was  well  spent. 
Had  been  surprised  in  some  cases  to  find  boys  repeat 
page  after  page  of  the  book  and  know  very  little 
about  the  meaning.  Does  not  however  agree  with 
the  opinions  of  the  District  Inspectors  quoted,  as  to 
the  inefficient  nature  of  the  instruction.  Believes  their 
Reports  would  be  different  if  they  knew  more  of  the 
subject  and  took  a greater  interest  in  it,  1247-60. 
Has  nothing  himself  to  do  with  the  examination  of 
this  subject,  1261.  Hopes  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
telligent text  book  may  prevent  mere  memory  work, 
1265, 14,30.  The  instruction  should  be  experimentally 
illustrated,  1453.  Strongly  advocates  introduction  of 
instruction  in  botany,  1454. 


ALBERT  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 


Carroll. 

Gives  particulars  as  to  various  classes  of  pupils 
attending  the  Institute,  and  average  attendances  for 
certain  years.  Attributes  falling  off  in  attendance  of 
school-teachers  at  courses,  Irom  1889  to  1896,  to  non- 
payment of  their  travelling  expenses.  There  are  three 
sessions  each  year,  of  six  weeks  each,  for  school- 
teachers, 1106,  1164-6.  They  attend  such  of  the 
lectures  for  students  of  the  eight  months  course  as 
are  given  during  their  session.  There  should  be  a 
Separate  course  of  lectures  for  tliem  as  this  provision 
is  inadequate,  1107-13.  The  separate  courses  of 
lectures  they  get  are  in  the  direction  of  explaining 
the  practical  management  of  crops  and  live  stock, 
which  is  useful  to  those  who  have  a previous  kno-w- 
ledge  of  agriculture,  1114-21.  They  do  not  attend 
the  eight  months’  course  for  male  agricultural  pupils, 
which  runs  from  1st  March  'to  30th  September, 
1123-5.  The  Institute  should  be  converted  into  a 
normal  college  where  school-teachers  should  pass 
through  a year’s  or  two  years’  course  of  agriculture 
and  scientific  training,  1131— 6 ; and  acourseof  handi- 
craft, 1137-40.  There  is  a professor  of  Agriculture 
in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  but  no  course  of  lectures. 
The  Queen’s  Colleges  might  be  utilised  for  training 
school-teachers.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  at  these 


Colleges  has  hitherto  been  a failure,  1143-6.  Agricul- 
tural experiments,  such  as  the  spraying  of  potatoes,  <kc., 
are  carried  out  at  the  Albert  Institute,  and  are  useful 
to  the  pupils,  1141-2,  1193-4;  but  there  are  no 
attempts  at  experimental  chemistry  or  physics.  The 
accommodation  for  demonsti-ation  lectures  is  not 
suitable,  and  the  pupils  have  no  facilities  for  experi- 
mental work,  1147-61.  The  National  Board  is  at 
present  the  only  body  in  Ireland  to  undertake  the 
conduct  of  such  institutions  as  the  Albert  and  Mun- 
ster Farms,  1155.  The  pupils  attending  the  Albert 
Institute  show  a total  lack  of  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, owing  to  the  absence  of  previous  manual  and 
scientific  training,  1159.  If  the  primary  system  were 
impi-oved  in  this  resjiect,  the  Model  Farms  would  be 
more  effective,  1160.  Of  the  teachers,  those  only 
attend  who  have  farms  or  gardens  ; the  indiflerence 
of  the  others  arises  from  their  having  no  land  attached 
to  their  schools,  1163.  The  male  students  of  Marl- 
borough-sti-eet  Training  College  attend ; those  of 
Drumcondra  do  not,  as  they  have  a special  agricultural 
teacher  and  land  attached,  1172-5.  About  thirty 
attend  one  day  per  week  from  Kildare-plaee,  1176-8. 
The  De  La  Salle  Training  College,  Waterford,  has  a 
farm  where  useful  instruction  is  given  by  a competent 
teacher,  1180-4.  Advocates  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  teachers  in  training  should  reside  in  Glasnevin 
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Albert  Agricultural  Institute — continued. 
for  a year’s  course  of  training,  1226-9.  Tliis  would 
not  include  the  De  J.a  Salle  College,  the  farm  of 
which  could  be  developed  into  a centre,  1230-2.  In 
the  case  of  the  De  La  Salle  College  there  are  no  public 
funds  for  the  agricultural  department,  apart  from  the 
grant  for  the  College ; whereas  the  gi'ant  for  the 
Albert  Institute  is  independent  of  those  for  the 
Dublin  Training  Colleges,  1233-7.  If  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
idea  of  a Normal  College  were  carried  out,  the  Albert 
Institute  would  require  to  be  largely  developed,  1238 ; 
for  the  entire  number  trained  in  all  the  Training 
Colleges  in  1895  was  240,  whereas  the  number  of 
vacancies  for  teachers  was  490,  so  that  tho  Training 
Colleges  were  250  short  of  the  demand,  1244-7.  The 
AlbertParm  is  180 acres, and  the  students  are  taught 
farming,  gardening,  carpentry,  blacksmith’s  work, 
surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping,  1290-5.  Distin- 
guishes the  profits  on  the  Albert  Institute  as  a farm 
and  as  an  educational  institution,  1300-2,  1305-8, 
1408-16 ; and  gives  the  net  cost  to  the  State  of  Glas- 
neviu  and  Munster  Farms  together.  1312.  In  1895, 
in  the  Albert  Institute,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 


Albert  Agricultural  Institute — continued. 
the  pupils,  and  salaries,  was  £3,613.  The  profits  on 
the  farm — outgoings  £2,379,  and  farm  produce  £2,741 
— amounted  to  £362.  Fees  of  pupils,  £.748.  Sub- 
tracting these  from  £3,613  leaves  £2,703,  being  cost 
to  the  State  in  1895,  1313-9.  Gives  provision  made 
in  the  Institute  for  practical  instruction  in  agirculture 
1417-22.  There  are  two  courses  of  six  weeks  each,  from 
6th  November  to  20th  December  and  from  6th  January 
to  20th  February,  for  female  dairy  pupils,  for  whica 
the  pupils  pay  £3,  1126-9.  This  department  was 
established  ill  1883.  All  the  appliances  are  provided, 
1294.  The  pupils  also  attend  cookery  and  sewing 
classes,  1296.  At  the  examinations  the  use  of  only 
the  simplest  appliances  is  permitted,  1304.  This 
course  is  for  farmers’  daughters,  not  for  the  school, 
teachers  in  training,  1613—4.  A course  in  dairy  in- 
struction was  commenced  about  four  years  ago  for  tlie 
female  Queen's  Scholars  from  Marlborough-street 
Training  College,  but  was  discontinued  on  esiablish- 
ment  of  the  itinerant  dairy  instruction.  It  will  be 
recommenced  as  the  Scholars  are  anxious  to  learn  A 
1297. 


ALTERNATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHEME. 


Purser. 

It  is  an  alternative  programme  under  which  sixth 
class  girls  spend  two  hours  a-day — not  necessarily 
consecutive — at  various  classes  of  needlework,  the 
ordinary  provision  being  one  hour  for  needlework. 
It  is  adopted  in  1,500  schools.  The  cost  of  providing 
materials,  which  falls  on  the  teacher,  prevented  its 
general  adoption,  724-33.  Would  prefer  the  intro- 
duction of  some  form  of  manual  work  for  one  hour  dailv 
for  girls,  781-4.  Most  of  the  important  schools  got 
exemption  from  the  scheme ; and  where  introduced  the 
girls,  having  an  insufficient  supply  of  materials,  spend 
much  time  in  idling  and  gossiping,  813  31.  Some 
industrial  subject,  other  than  needlework,  should  be 
substituted  for  it.  The  Commissioners  supply  the 
materials  at  cost  price  from  their  stores,  but  the  entire 
loss,  if  the  clothes  cannot  be  sold,  falls  on  the  teacher, 
845-63. 

Stronge. 

Explains  provisions  of  Industrial  Programme, 
1006-9.  Gives  instances  of  loss  to  a Convent  school 
arising  from  difficulty  in  selling  the  clothes  made  in 
industrial  classes,  1010-2.  This  might  be  met  by 
the  pupils  making  or  mending  tbeir  o%vn  clothes, 
1080-2.  The  scheme  is  really  akin  to  the  teaching 
of  trades,  having  none  of  the  educational  features  o^ 
Sloyd.  Does  not  approve  of  teachi.ng  industries  in 
the  schools.  Pupils  under  the  scheme  must  take  up 
two  industrial  branches  and  the  ordinary  needlework. 
The  programme  might  be  made  suitable  by  the  post- 
ponement of  one  of  the  two  industrial  subjects  until 
second  stage  of  Class  VI.,  or  it  might  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  second  stage  of  Class  VI.,  allowing  the  rest 
to  revert  to  the  one  hour  for  needlework,  which  is 
ample  provision,  1016-33.  The  scheme  is  most  un- 
popular in  Belfast  where,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
objection  is  made  that  the  course  tends  to  make  dress- 


makers instead  of  educated  girls,  983-90,  1073-6 
This  objection  would  not  apply  to  a course  of  manual 
training,  1077. 

Miss  Prentjergast. 

The  scheme  embraces  an  extended  course  of  needle 
work,  many  of  the  varieties  not  being  useful  or  suitable, 
suoli  as  ecclesiastical  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver 
and  flower  making  ; but  dress-making  and  the  making 
of  fine  underclothing  are  useful,  1981-4.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  scheme  is  that  of  providing  materials. 
Where  the  parents  will  not  supply  them,  the  children 
are  occupied  and  set  to  sew  the  same  stitches  over  and 
over  again  on  little  pieces  of  calico.  There  is  also  as 
difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  buy  the  articles 
when  made  up.  They  prefer  to  buy  ready-made 
clothing.  Gives  instance  of  successful  arrangement 
at  Kenmare  Convent  school,  2052-63.  Has  found 
useless  work  done,  such  as  artificial  flower-making  in 
paper,  and  work  chosen  solely  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  material  required,  2083-5.  The  Com- 
missioners’ depot  for  supplying  materials  has  of  late 
received  no  grant  for  buying  fresh  materials,  and  tliose 
that  remain  are  generally  the  rejected  of  former  years, 
2105-7.  Would  advocate  the  induction  of  the  number 
of  special  industries  that  may  be  taken  up  under  the 
scheme,  from  two  to  one,  with  the  ordinary  provision 
for  needlework,  2161-75.  The  scheme  is  to  some  extent 
concerned  with  the  work  of  a work  shop,  2176-86. 

Miss  Kenny. 

The  great  obstacles  to  its  extension  are  the  expense 
of  materials,  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the 
work  when  completed.  The  parents  or  teachers  must 
pay  for  the  materials,  and  there  is  no  market  for  the 
work.  Children  come  to  school  with  tom  clothes ; 
they  might  he  usefully  employed  in  mending  them, 
but  the  teachers  are  afraid  to  draw  attention  to 
this  matter  as  the  children  will  cease  to  come  to 
school  if  they  do  so,  2556-81,  2620-2. 


CLAYMODELLING. 
Miss  Kenny. 

It  forms  a portion  of  the  Kindergarten  work  for  third  class. 
Bchoolandin  some  Convent  schools,  2507-11. 


Has  seen  it  taught  in  the  Derry  Model 


COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  ACT. 
Hamilton. 


\ct*^whichls^^n^forL^ifVt  A The  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  is  fourth  class, 

Act  Winch  is  mloice  in  but  45  places,  applies  to  118.  303-4,308-15. 
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SOS 


COMPULSORY  SUBJECTS. 
Hamilton. 


Xhc  compulsory  subjects  are,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  aritlitnetic,  grammar,  geography,  needlework 
(if  it  be  a girls’  school,  or  there  be  a school-mistress). 


and  agriculture  in  the  case  of  rural  schools  under  a 
male  teacher.  In  urban  schools,  book-keeping  may  be 
sustituted  for  agriculture,  107-23. 


COOKERY. 


Hajulton. 

Cookery  and  also  laundry  work  may  be  taught 
during  school  hours.  The  course  in  cookery  includes 
both  theory  and  practice,  118-21,  and  both  the  teach- 
ing and  examination  are  practical,  207-8.  There  are 
four  itinerant  cookery  teachers  supplied  by  the  Kildare- 
street  Institution  for  all  Ireland,  who  give 
demonstration  lessons  on  which  the  Inspectors 
examine,  213,  369-70.  It  is'also  taught  in  Convent 
schools  by  competent  uncertifioated  teachers,  371-2. 
The  expenses  of  equipment  and  a kitchen  must  be 
provided  from  local  sources,  but  in  the  Model  School, 
Marlborough-street,  they  come  from  the  College  funds, 
223-7. 

PuESER. 

It  is  taught  practically  in  a special  classroom  on 
certain  afterncons.  In  a few  places  aspecial  kitchen 
is  utilized,  721-3,  806-7.  It  could  be  taught  m 
schools  having  a single  classroom,  by  dismissing  those 
not  receiving  instruction.  In  seaport  towns  there 
should  be  classes  for  boys  in  cookery,  777-80.  In 
1895  it  was  taught  in  sixty  schools,  mainly  Convent 
schools.  The  teacher  or  the  pupils  must  provide 
the  materials,  837-41,  Since  1895  the  four 
specialists  who  hold  a diploma  of  the  National 
Union,  are  provided  by  the  Government,  which 
pays  their  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  and 
the  cost  of  certain  utensils,  864-70. 


Steonge. 

Saw  one  of  the  itinerant  instructors  at  work  in 
Carrickfergus,  and  she  appeared  well  qualified.  Piefers 
specialists  to  ordinary  school  teachers.  By  the  rules, 
the  instructor  can  only  take  sixteen  girls  for  the 
practical  lesson  which  lasts  two  hours,  and  at  which  the 
girls  themselves  cook  ; but  at  a demonstration  lesson, 
at  which  the  girls  take  notes  and  the  teacher  cooks, 
also  lasting  for  two  hours,  any  number  may  be  present. 
Eio-hty  girls  may  thus  receive  a practical  lesson  in  the 
week,  1034-53.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  cookery 
instruction  is  that  of  paying  for  the  materials. 
Instances  a case  when  the  children  provided  the 
materials,  and  when  cooked  took  them  home, 
1090-6. 


Miss  Kenny. 

Cookery  lessons  should  be  given  in  every  female 
school.  The  great  difficulty  is  how  to  pay  for  the 
materials.  They  can  make  the  fire  on  an  open 
hearth.  Potatoes  and  cabbage,  the  common  articles 
.of  food,  are  not  well  cooked  as  a rule  in  Ireland.  The 
wives  of  the  labouring  men  do  not  know  how  to  cook. 
In  seaport  towns  also  where  the  boys  are  taken  by 
the  fishermen  to  act  as  ship’s  cooks,  boys  should  be 
taught  cooking,  2635-45. 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENTS. 


Caekoll. 

Instruction  in  dairy  management  is  confined  to 
Convent  schools,  1572.  1597.  It  is  only  sanctioned 
when  inquiry  shows  that  proper  appliances  and  a com- 
petent teacher  are  provided,  1573.  This  instruc- 
tion produces  beneficial  results,  1574.  The  cost  of  the 
appliances  and  of  training  the  teacher  fall  on  the 
school  itself,  1602.  The  only  payment  is  the  results 
fee.  1606.  In  the  Albert  Institute  the  appliances 


and  teacher  are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds,  1 605, 
but  in  Convent  schools  the  Nuns  have  to  provide 
these  from  their  own  resources,  1609.  To  fit  up  a 
dairy,  train  a teacher,  and  provide  apparatus;  would 
cost  over  £100.  The  results  fee  is  5s.  If  twenty 
girls  were  examined  the  £5,  results  fees,  might  be 
considered  as  interest  on  the  capital,  but  there  would 
be  no  remuneration  for  the  teacher,  1610-12. 


See  also  ALBERT  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 


DRAWING. 


Downing. 

The  programme  in  drawing  for  sixth  class  looks 
extensive,  but  the  extent  of  instruction  actually  given 
is  confined  to  mere  copying  from  the  flat,  482-6.  It 
is  taught  by  the  ordinary  teacher.  In  1895  there 
were  1,697  masters  and  1,553  mistresses  returned  as 
being  certificated  to  teach  it,  4S7-8.  In  1895  it  was 
taught  in  l,42i  schools,  as  against  1,047  in  1891.  In 
1895,  30,228  boys  and  36,919  girls  were  examined  in 
drawing.  The  total  number  eligible  for  instruction, 
from  third  class  upwards,  was  265,971,  489-505.  The 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  drawing  instruction  are 
the  incapacity  of  teachers  and  want  of  time.  A large 
number  of  teachers  who  obtained  certificates  in 
drawin<'  do  not  teach  it.  Many  of  these  obtained 
their  ce^rtificates  years  ago,  and  would  be  quite  unable 
to  mve  instruction  now.  506-10.  Explains  how  a 
special  teacher  of  drawing  came  to  be  appointed  in 
Marlboroiigb-street  Model  Schools,  511-20.  Children 
will  not  attend  beyond  the  compulsory  hours,  and  it 
would  be  injudicious  for  a teacher  of  a small  school 
to  take  up  anv  optional  branch  in  tbe  four  obligatory 
school  hours,'  521.  Considers  drawing  should  be 
compulsory,  but  that  a teacher  should  not  be  compelled 
to  get  a certificate  in  order  to  teach  it ; if  his  results 
satisfied  the  Inspector,  that  should  establish  his 
competency,  523-5.  Agrees  in  the  mam  with  the 
unfavourable  reports  of  Inspectors  quoted,  as  to  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  Schools,  547-51 


Purser. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  Colleges  is  mainly  freehand, 
with  a little  mqdel  and  geometrical  drawing.  In  the 
schools  it  is  confined  to  freehand,  556-62,  656-61. 
Kindergarten-drawing  is  taught  in  the  infants’  school, 
hut  on  entering  the  senior  school  the  pupils  do  nob 
take  it  up  uniil  third  class,  leaving  a break  of  two 
or  three  years,  563-5.  Describes  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  566-9.’  The  fee  is  2s.  6d  in  third 
class,  and  goes  up  to  3s.  in  sixth  class,  and  is  paid  only 
to  teachers  holding  a certificate,  which  is  obtained  by 
examination.  Sixty  per  cent,  in  one  of  the  three — 
freehand,  geometrical,  or  model  drawing — entitles  to  a 
certificate  in  that  kind  of  drawing,  570-5.  This  per- 
centage should  nob  be  maintained,  since  20  per  cent,  in 
the  ordinary  subjects  satisfies  the  Board,  576-9.  Would 
lower  the  standard  to  40  per  cent.,  700-12,  which 
would  enable  many  of  those  now  reiected  each  year,  to 
qualify,  653-4.  Would  lower  the  standard  only 
temporarily,  667-8,  and  would  not  advocate  abolition 
of  examination,  593-612.  Until  the  teachersare  more 
competent,  drawing  cannot  be  made  compulsory,  655. 
In  England  it  was  made  compulsory  after  five  years’ 
notice,  but  there  most  of  the  teachers  go  through  the 
Training  Colleges,  where  it  had  already  been  com- 
pulsory. Those  not  passing  through  Training  Col- 
leges must  have  been  taught  in  centres ; but  their 
towns  are  easier  to  group  than  ours,  and  they  also  had 
Science  and  Art  Classes,  662-6.  Disapproves  of  a 
2 Q 2 
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— system  of  centres  for  specialist  teachers  to  teacli  the 
pupils  and  act  as  peripatetics  in  surrounding  schools, 
as  being  exceedingly  expensive,  618-4.6.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  employment  of  drawing- 
inspectors,  647-62.  There  are  two  grades  of  passes 
in  drawing,  as  in  other  subjects;  but  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  or  the  school 
whether  the  jiupils  obtain  the  lower  or  the  higher 
pass,  613-7.  The  time  given  to  drawing  is  one  and 
a-half  hours  per  week,  669-72.  A])prove3  of  the 
teachers  attending  at  centres  on  Saturdays,  to  qualify 
under  a specialist  instructor,  690-4. 

Stp.onge. 

As  taught  at  present,  drawing  is  practically  worthless ; 
the  master  should  begin  by  drawing  a cube  or  some 
object  on  the  board  and  letting  the  pupils  imitate  it, 
892-6.  There  is  at  present  no  teaching;  it  is  mere 
imitation  of  a pattern — a system  which  is  countenanced 
by  the  programme.  The  teachers  are  not  inefficient, 
but  the  system  is  at  fault.  Gives  instances  of  excellent 
instructiou  in  a'  Convent  school.  This  method  of 
instruction  is  also  followed  in  the  Kildare-place 
Training  College,  904-8.  If  specialist  teachers  were 
appointed  for  certain  centres  to  teach  drawing  in  the 
surrounding  schools,  three  visits  of  an  hour  each 
should  be  given  to  each  school  each’week.  Instances 
Mr.  Allsebrook,  agricultural  instructor  in  Newcastle, 
Limerick,  who  found  he  could  give  but  an  hour  a 
week  to  eight  schools.  At  that  rate,  one  thousand 
specialists  would  be  required.  If  the  ordinary  teachers 
were  brought  to  centres  for  Saturday  lectures,  a course'" 
of  forty  lessons  would  be  required  to  make  them  pro- 
ficient, which  would  mean  the  entire  school  year.  If 
they  were  given  two  hours  instruction  each  Saturday, 
then  twenty  lectures  would  suffice.  Specialist  in- 
spectors to  supervise  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
and  advise  the  teachers,  would  be  an  excellent  institu- 
tion. Drawing  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  taken  by  the 
candidates  for  the  Inspectorate,  909-26.  For  black- 
board diawing  from  the  object,  tlie  teachei-s  would 
require  special  instruction,  939-56.  Teachers  mi^-ht 
also  come  up  to  Dublin  for  a special  course,  just  as 
they  at  present  come  to  qualify  in  agriculture 
1001-3.  1 6 

Moran. 

Teaches  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  Marlborougb- 
street  'Training  College,  who  average  about  100  male 
and  100  female  students,  and  superintends  in  the  nine 
schools — the  Central  Model  Schools — annexed  to  the 
College. 

Proficiency  in  diawing  of  students  entering  is 
limited  to  those  who  enter  having  the  Board’s 
certificate.  In  the  first  year  the  Queen’s  Scholars  get 
three  hours  a week  in  elementary  freehand,  1615-26 
at  the  end  of  which  they  succeed,  as  a rule,  in  getting 
their  60  per  ceut.  in  freehand,  which  gives  them  their 
certificate.  The  second  year’s  course  is  model  drawing, 
preceded  by  elementary  perspective,  1627-9.  Gives 
lessons  to  a number  of  pupils  selected  by  him  from 
the  annexed  Model  Schools.  The  Queen’s  Scholars 
are  present,  and  make  notes  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing, and  marginal  sketches  of  the  several  stages,  and 
subsequently  give  lessons  to  an  imaginary  class  in 
presence  of  their  companions,  1630-1.  In  1889  the 
Board  permitted  drawing  to  be  taught  by  the  ordinary 
school  teachers  in  the  Central  Model  Schools.  He 
supervised  the  instruction,  and  induced  them  to  use 
diagrams  placed  at  a distance.  Adverts  to  difficulty 
arising  from  absence  of  any  text-book  on  method  of 
teaching  drawing,  1632-5.  The  special  drawing 
class  of-  pupils  from  the  Model  Schools,  which  is  well 
attended  by  girls,  but  not  by  boys,  consists  of 
promising  children,  picked  and  taught  personally  by 
witness,  who  do  model  di-awing,  geometrical  drawing, 
and  elementary  design,  1636-42.  Has  no  authori^ 
to  compel  atteudauce  at  that  class,  and  no  results  fees 
are  given  for  this  special  drawing,  1670-5  1762-74 
1780-2. 

The  teachers,  in  one  year’s  course  of  training, 


Drawing — continued. 

acquire  a knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 

drawing,  1643-5.  Was  unable  to  distinguish  between 

Model  School  pupils  entering  with  previous  instnic- 
tioD,  and  National  School  pupils,  until  very  recent 
years.  As  a rule,  drawing  is  a go-as-you-please  subject 
the  pupils  doing  a lot  of  work,  but  without  auv  method' 
1646-52.  ■ 

Every  student  on  entering,  who  has  not  a certificate 
is  put  to  drawing.  In  certain  years  the  numbers 
gaining  certificates  were  1.58,  166,129  ; but  in  1894 
only_  50,  being  2_4  male  and  26  female  students 
obtained  them,  1653-5.  Considers  every  intelligent 
person  able  to  learn  drawing  and  teach  it,  1653-8. 

Drawing  sliould  be  continuous  from  kindergarten 
to  sixth  class.  The  two  years’  break  between  kinder- 
garten and  third  class  should  not  exist,  1659-66. 
Considers  the  two  hours’ instruction  per  week  n-iven 
not  consecutively,  in  the  schools,  a fair  propo°rtion| 
1667-9.  Should  drawing  be  made  compulsorv,  all 

teachers  who  go  thvougli  the  coui-se  of  instruction 

even  those  who  fail  to  obtain  a certificate — would  be 
competent  to  teach  up  to  sixth  class,  1677-82. 

TheBoard’scertilicatesimplymentionsthatthe  person 
gaining  it  is  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  without  specify- 
ing che  kind  of  drawing,  1687-91.  Gives  particulars  of 
the  Queen’s  Scholafs’  yearly  examination,  but  states 
there  is  no  practical  examination  in  method  of  teaching 

drawing,  1699-1710.  Drawingtosoaleshouldbetaught. 

Approves  of  peripatetic  experts  of  drawing  to  visit  the 
schools  once  a week,  1711-33.  Denies  that  a special 
talent  is  necessary  to  teach  drawing,  1733-6  ; but 
holds  that  20  per  cent,  should  qualify  for  a certificate, 
in  addition  to  getting  50  per  cent,  all  round,  as  is  the 
rule  for  ordinary  subjects,  1737-45.  Would  make 
certificate  depend  on  competency  to  teach,  1746-51. 
Holds  no  certificate  himself,  1755-8. 

Cooke. 

The  course  in  Kildare-place  Training  College  covers 
freehand,  model,  geometrical,  and  perspective  drawinv. 
Two  hours  a week  are  given  by  the  male  students, 
three  by  the  female,  1786-8.  On  entering,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  students  have  almost  to  begin  at  kinder- 
garten drawing ; at  the  end  of  the  fii'st  year  about 
10  to  20  per  cent,  pass ; 80  per  cent,  of  the  remainder 
pass  in  the  second  year.  The  residuum  are 
sufiiciently  trained  to  be  able  to  teach  elementary 
freehand  well,  1789-94.  The  South  Kensington 
standard  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Board;  very  few 
of  the  students  go  in  for  it,  1795.  The  new  pro- 
gramme for  Training  Colleges  makes  it  a compulsory 
subject,  and  every  student  is  expected  to  pass  in  one 
branch  of  it  at  the  end  of  each  year,  1796.  The  low 
standard  in  the  schools  is  due  to  the  limited  time ; 
two  lessons  of  an  hour  each  should  be  given  in  the 
schools  instead  of  two  half  hours  as  at  present,  1 803-4. 
The  Vere  Foster  drawing  copies  in  use  in  the  schools 
have  been  much  improved  in  recent  years  by  Me.ssrs. 
Blackie.  The  introduction  of  Irish  design  would  be 
very  useful  to  children,  1805,  1914-6. 

Those  who  have  been  trained  in  Model  Schools  are 
much  better  and  more  efficiently  taught  than  the 
average  students.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  the  Training  Colleges  in  Dublin  and  the 
School  of  Art,  by  which  those  who  take  high  certi- 
ficates might  attend  for*  two  or  three  hour's  a week  at 
the  School  of  Art.  Such  of  these  as  become  teachers 
in  Dublin  schools,  should  also  attend  the  night 
classes  at  the  School  of  Art,  1807-10,  1848-52, 
1901-2,  1937-40.  The  poor  results  of  the  present 
system  in  the  schools  are  due  to  the  time  given  to 
drawing  being  too  short,  and  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
teachers,  1811.  If  drawing  be  made  compulsory  for 
teachers,  the  high  percentage  now  required  to  o-ain  a 
certificate  must  be  dropped,  and  the  same  standard  be 
substituted  that  now  qualifies  for  any  of  the  compul- 
sory subjects,  1812—8,  1862—5.  Foi'  the  present 
system  of  granting  a certificate  in  Training  Colleges, 
one  should  be  substituted,  consisting  partly  of  a test 
drawing  and  largely  of  the  report  of  the  professor  of 
drawing.  For  teachers  now  holding  schools,  the 
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certificate  to  teach  should  be  granted  on  tlie  report  of 
a competent  expert,  after  seeing  how  they  teach  the 
subject  to  theirclasses,  1834-47,  1853-61.  In  model 
drawing  the  percentage  of  Queen’s  Scholars  in 
Kiidare-street  Training  College  qualifying  in  the  la.st 
seven  years,  has  been  13  per  cent.,  1866-7.  In 
drawing  to  scale  they  only  learn  incidentally  the 
orinciple  on  which  such  work  depends.  More  time 
must  be  given  for  drawing  if  scale  drawing  is  to  be 
taught,  and  if  the  standard  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  is  to 
beraised,  1868-9.  It  would  be  easier  and  better  for 
the  majority  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to  begin  with 
elementary  geometrical  drawing,  1870-3.  They 
could  not  at  present  pass  the  Fifth  Standard  of  the 
Science  and  Art,  on  entering,  1874-7.  The  best  plan 
•would  be  that  they  should  take  geometrical  on 
entering,  freehand  the  first  year,  and  model  the 
second  year,  instead  of  the  present  programme,  Ijy 
which  they  may  keep  at  the  one  subject  during  their 
entire  course,  1878-90.  At  present  it  would  be 
inipossible  to  develop  designing,  the  art  side  of 
drawing,  1891-4.  If  drawing  were  made  compulsory 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  send  round 
itinerant  experts  to  instruct  the  existing  tcachei-s ; 
and  for  those  residing  in  and  near  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Limerick,  where  good  Schools  of  Art  exist, 
attendance  for  at  least  a six  months’  course  of  two  or 
three  lessons  per  week  at  the  School  of  Art  should  be 
enforced,  1895-900.  Under  the  present  system,  if  a 
Queen’s  Scholar  or  teacher  goes  up  in  two  branches  of 
drawing,  he  must  get  50  per  cent,  in  each ; 40  per 
Kjent.  in  one  and  60  in  the  other  will  not  pass  him, 
1908-9.  ‘Would  give  the  Queen’s  Scholars  more 
practice  in  blackboard  work,  -^vliich  is  essential  to  all 
teachers  for  many  purposes.  At  present  there  is 
little  or  no  time  for  it,  1934-6.  Would  not  give  a 
certificate  to  any  teacher  not  having  a fair  proficiency 
in  blackboard  -work,  1941.  Would  advocate  a system 
for  rural  schools  by  which  itinerant  experts  wouM  go 
round  the  schools  within  a certain  radius,  in  the  day- 
time to  give  tlie  insti-uction.  from  watching  wliich  the 
teacher,  would  learn  method;  and  in  the  evening  bring 
the  teachers  together  in  a centre  for  formal  instruc- 
tion, 1949-62.  These  experts  might  also  act  as 
inspectors  of  drawing,  which  is  at  present  done  by  the 
ordinary  Inspectors,  1966—72.  Would  not  advocate 
■the  teaching  of  drawing  by  itinerant  instructors,  to 
ihe  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  masters,  as  a permanent 
institution. 

In  kindergarten-drawing,  both  tablets,  hung  at  a 
distance,  and  copies  should  be  used.  Coloured  chalk 
is  only  permitted  in  third  class,  whereas  it  should  be 
put  into  the  infant's  hands  from  the  beginning,  1806, 
and  drawing  should  also  commence  in  the  infant  class, 
1928-5. 

Miss  Kenny. 

The  teachers,  although  certificated,  are  sometimes  in- 
efficient, and  the  work  is  done  in  a slipshop  way, 
2493-7.  The  children  get  little  bits  of  pencils  to  work 
with  ; they  have  themselves  to  buy  the  copies,  india- 
rubber,  and  pencils,  2498—9,  2524—6,  2541— i.  The 
materials  for  writing— copy-books,  pensand  ink — must 
also  be  provided  by  the  children  or  their  parents.  This 
thev  do  willingly,  because  they  regard  the  accom- 
plishment as  useful,  but  drawing  they  consider  purely 
•ornamental,  2550—4.  Drawing  should  be  compulsory 
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for  both  children  and  teachers.  For  those  teachers 
who  do  not  at  present  know  how  to  draw,  centres 
should  be  opened  over  the  country,  to  which  they 
might  go  on  Saturdays,  having  their  travelling  ex- 
penses paid,  2500—6,  If  the  number  of  organizing 
teachers,  which  is  now  two,  was  increased  materially, 
they  might  instruct  the  teachers  in  these  centres, 
2512-7,  2527-40,  2548-9.  The  present  provision 
of  half  an  hour  a day  for  drawing  in  the  schools  is 
sufficient,  2518-23. 

Joyce. 

Obji.mt  drawing,  Avhich  is  practically  not  taught  in 
Ireland,  should  be  made  compulsory,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  Continental  Countries,  2709-15.  It  sliould  com- 
mence at  the  same  time  as  drawing  from  the  flat, 
2721-2.  Drawing  should  enter  into  the  ordinary 
curriculum  for  tlie  Queen’s  Scholars.  By  the  revised 
programme,  in  future  drawing  will  be  compulsory  for 
all  teachers  going  through  the  Training  Colleges, 
2723-6. 

Expert  teachers  should  be  sent  to  centres  to  instruct 
the  teachers,  and  due  notice  should  be  given  that  in 
a few  years  drawing  wOl  be  compulsory  for  every 
teacher.  In  that  event  tlie  percentage  I'equired  to 
qualify  the  teacher  should  be  lowered,  2731-3. 

Bertram  Foy. 

Objects  to  want  of  definiteness  in  the  drawing 
syllabus  of  the  programme  for  Training  Colleges.  A 
mere  statement,  “ Perspective,”  is  insufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  course.  Derived  his  idea  of 
the  work  required  entirely  from  the  papers  set  in 
former  years,  2975,  2978-82.  If  practical  purposes 
are  to  be  considered,  drawing  from  copies  must  be 
superseded  by  simple  object  drawing,  2975-6,  2983-7. 
The  object  drawing  at  present  earned  out  is  merely 
artistic,  that  is,  not  to  scale  or  measurement.  'What 
is  wanted  is  not  the  dra^iving  of  objects,  but  the 
drawing  of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  those  objects. 
Our  programme  is  modelled  on  the  South  Kensington 
one.vrith  the  elementary  practical  work  omitted,  2988- 
95.  Freehand  should  consist  of  rough  drawing  from 
simple  objects,  afterwards  corrected  to  scale,  3002-4. 
In  Training  Colleges  the  students  should  be  taught  to 
work  at  the  blackboard.  Has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  under  the  revised  pi-ogramme  for  Training 
Colleges,  the  students  will  almost  universally  take  up 
freehand  in  place  of  the  more  useful  solid  geometry, 
3005-S.  Strongly  advocates  for  Training  Colleges 
and  schools,  simple  objert  dra-wing  roughly  sketched, 
and  afterwards  corrected  to  scale  with  rule  and 
compass,  3009-16.  Drawing  is  practically  compul- 
sory in  the  Drumcondra  Training  College,  3027-9. 
Mensuration  being  now  a separate  and  compulsory 
subject,  the  students  may  liave  greater  ease  in  taking 
up  practical  geometry,  3030.  Instruction  in  practical 
geometry  should  precede  and  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  Euclid,  3031-5. 

'Would  award  a drawing  certificate  solely  upon 
such  a knowledge  of  solid  geometry  as  would 
enable  the  masters  to  make  plan  and  elevation  draw- 
ings of  simple  objects ; freehand,  object  drawing,  and 
geometry  should  therefore  begin  simultaneously,  and 
he  requisite  for  that  degree  of  efficiency  only. 
Efficiency  at  blackboard  work  should  obtain  extra 
merit,  3u36— 47. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 


Bertram  Foy. 

Should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  as  a medium 
for  cultivating  observation  and  accui-acy.  Careless- 
ness about  measurements  seems  to  be  a national  fault, 
2996-3001.  If  manual  instruction  were  introduced, 
would  advocate  construction  of  apparatus  for  instruc- 


tion in  mechanics,  by  the  pupils,  3019-22.  Would 
evolve  the  science  teaching  from  the  object  lessons 
in  the  kindergarten  stage,  and  would  attach  im- 
portance to  the  pupils  making  the  experiments  them- 
selves, 3023-6. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Purser.  maps,  beginning  with  the  map  of  the  locality,  as  in  the 

Disapproves  of  present  instruction  in  geography  as  Geiman  system,  585-92.  The  instruction  should  deal 
being  mere  rote- work.  Advocates  a series  of  school  with  a knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country  rather 
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than  -with  names  of  remote  places.  Information  con- 
cerning the  latter  could  be  gained  from  reading  books, 
It  is  not  an  obligatory  subject  in  England,  6S4-7. 


Geography — continued. 

Stbonge. 

The  ])upils  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  the  map  of 
their  own  locality.  Advanced  geography  could  be 
taught  from  reading-books.  1066-R 


GRAMMAR. 


Hamilton. 

Would  omit  grammar  if  any  compulsory  subject 
were  to  be  struck  off — analysis  of  sentences  and 
grammar  in  third  class,  343-6. 

Purser. 

Would  omit  grammar,  which  should  be  connected 
with  reading,  and  which  is  not  obligatory  in  England, 


673-7.  Education  would  not  suffer  by  making  it, 
optional,  751-4. 

Stronge. 

Boys  should  be  taught  to  write  and  speak  correctly, 
not  to  analyse  sentences,  and  to  know  the  accidence  of' 
grammar,  973-5.  Grammar,  as  taught,  does  not  lead 
to  correct  speaking,  1069-72. 


HANDICRAFT. 


Hamilton. 

Handicraft  does  not  enter  into  the  programme  for 
promotion  of  teachers,  155.  The  certificate  to  teach 
it,  is  given  partly  on  a written  examination,  partly  on 
a practical  one,  by  an  e.cpert,  356-67,  who  is  an 
Assistant  Surveyor  of  Buildings  under  the  Board  of 
Works,  373-80. 

Stronge. 

It  is  mere  car)tentry  with  nothing  educational  in 
it,  and  is  quite  unlike  educational  Sloyd,  889-91. 

Purser. 

Tn  Kildare-place  Trainmg  College  and  its  practising 
schools,  handicraft  is  compulsory  for  male  students. 
It  is  chiefly  a course  of  carpentry  taught  b}'  a carpenter 
in  both  College  and  school,  741-2.  It  consists  of  a 
little  sawing,  planing,  and  joinery,  without  any  relation 
to  drawing.  Handicraft,  kindergarten,  and  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory  should  be  compulsory  in 
Training  Colleges,  761-73.  It  is  taken  up  in  fifth 
and  sixth  classes,  but  could  with  advantage  be  intro- 
duced in  fourth  class.  An  age  limit  would  be  better 
than  a class  limit,  797.  Handicraft  is  not  taught 
extensively,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  it,  and  the  expense  of  procurina  raateiuals, 
798—800.  A special  instructor  in  handicraft  can  be 
obtained,  just  as  a workmistress  to  teach  sewing,  but  the 
latter  is  paida  fixed  salary,  whereas  the  instructor  would 
have  to  depend  on  results  fees  aloue  ; there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  earning  results  fees  on  one  year's 
instruction,  801—3.  The  present  course  is  without 
system,  804;  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  in 
working  is  not  tested,  810-11.  Approves  of  a course 
of  clay-modelling,  cardboard-cutting,  paper-folding, 
and  wire-working,  812. 

J OTCE. 

In  1883  handicraft  was  introduced  into  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College.  A carpenter  was 
appointed  as  teacher  who  taughr.it  for  an  hour  per  day. 
The  Commissioners  provided  the  tools  and  materials, 
and  the  pupils  without  exception  were  taught  sawing, 
planiug,  driving  uails,  screws,  etc.  The  object  of  the 
instruction  was  to  train  the  teachers.  The  handicraft 
Programme  for  Training  Colleges  was  then  drawn  up 
by  witness  without  any  previous  experience  or 
knowledge. 

In  1885  the  Commissioners  introduced  the  subject 
into  the  schools  as  an  extra,  that  is  a subject,  to  teach 
which  the  master  should  have  a certificate.  The  results 
fee  was  os.  The  Programme  for  the  schools  w^  also 
drawn  by  witness,  being  a two  years’  course,  2648-9.  A 


handicraft  class  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  was  then 
o]iened  in  one  of  the  Practising  Schools  of  the  Central 
Model  School,  Marlborougli-street,  The  tools  were 
supplied  free  by  Ibe  Commissioners,  and  the  pupils, 
whose  attendance  was  entirely  optional,  got  the 
materials  at  cost  price.  The  pupils,  in  number  70,. 
were  taken  in  two  divisions,  each  division  getting  two 
lessons  a week,  each  of  an  hour’s  duration.  At  first  nine 
out  of  ten  ha<l  no  idea  of  estimating  length.  Tliey 
worked  at  making  boxes,  picture-frames,  brackets,  etc., 
2650-1. 

The  subject  was  popiilai-  with  the  boys,  but  the 
Programme  was  too  extensive  and  too  detailed,  26r>2- 
9.  Drawing  is  a feature  only  of  the  Programme  for 
Training  Colleges.  It  should  form  portion  of  any 
manual  instructiou  in  wood,  2660-1.  The  subject, 
should  be  introduced  into  all  the  .Model  Schools.  2662. 

Ill  Marlborongh-strcet  Training  College,  with  about 
100  Queen’s  Scholars  yearly,  since  the  subject  was 
introduced,  an  average  of  30  entered  for  the  yearly 
examination,  and  an  average  of  19  passed. 

In  1895  it  was  taught  in  fifteen  schools  in  all 
Ireland,  2665-7.  It  is  not  at  present  a popular 
subject  with  the  teachers,  2668-70.  The  initial  cost 
for  tools  and  materials  would  come  to  £1  jier  pupil,, 
and  a sepai-ate  building  would  be  necessary  except  in 
tlie  case  of  a small  class,  wliieh  might  be  taken  after 
school-hours  in  the  ordinary  school-room,  2671-2. 

The  Programme  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  London  School  Boaid,  2680-2.  "Would  make  the 
subject  compulsory  in  every  Training  College,  2683-4.. 
That  educational  function,  whidi  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Sloyd,  was  not  adverted  to  in  the  drawing  up- 
of  the  present  handicraft  Programmes,  the  object  of 
whichis  to  teachtrade  operations,  2685-9,  TheFourth 
Anuual  Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  in  1837  stated- 
their  intention  to  establish  in  Marlborough-street  a 
department  for  scientific  instruction,  bearing  upon 
husbandry  and  handicraft,  and  continued; — “Our- 
“ object  is  not  to  teach  trades,  but  to  facilitate  the 
“ learning  of  them  by  explaining  the  principles  upon 
“ which  they  depend,  and  habituating  young  persons 
“ to  expertness  in  the  u.se  of  their  hands.”  2690—2. 

The  educational  aspect  should  be  kept  to  the  front, 
2693-8.  Sloyd  cultivates  a sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility by  insisting  on  tlie  work  of  each  pupil 
being  the  production  of  the  individual  solely.  This 
principle  is  ignored  in  such  work  as  the  construction 
of  the  relief  map  of  Ireland,  25  feet  long,  executed  in 
the  Alarlborough-street  Central  Model  Scliools  in 
1887,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Kildare- 
street,  2699-708. 


ITINERANT  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION. 


Carroll. 

There  are  three  female  itinerant  dairy  instructors, 
who  were  trained  at  the  Albert  Institute,  Glasnevin, 
1567,  1578-81.  Their  number  could  with  advauUge 
be  increased  to  fifty,  as  the  instruction  is  growing  in 
popularity,  1582.  Describes  the  system  on  which 
they  work.  Instances  cases  where  the  price  of  butter 
has  increased  as  a result  of  cheir  instruotion,  1568-70. 


The  pupils  cannot  at  present  perform  the  processes 
described  by  the  lectures  owing  to  want  of  time,  and 
want  of  funds  for  the  necessary  appliances,  1571. 
The  classes  are  sometimes  held  in  fai-m-buildings,  and 
are  attended  by  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  1583-4. 
When  held  in  school-rooms  they  are  also  attended  by 
the  girls -of  Classes  6 and  6,  1585-7.  The  girls  go 
home  after  school  and  return  for  these  classes,,  which 
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Itiserant  Dairy  Instruction — continued.  Itinerant  Dairy  Instruction — continued. 

must  be  held  after  school-hours,  1588-9.  The  in-  results.  Considers  such  a system  of  instruction 
structors,  in  addition,  visit  and  advise  the  farmera  on  -within  the  scope  of  a Primary  Education  Board, 
the  subject,  1590.  Local  committees  are  established  1591-4. 
to  co-operate  with  them.  Instances  some  remarkable 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Downing. 

Considers  kindergarten  the  basis  of  manual  instruc- 
tion. Kindergarten  was  introduced  into  the  schools 
in  1885.  A results  fee  of  2s.  is  allowed  for  it.  Gives 
educative  aims  of  kindergarten.  In  the  Female  Train- 
in"  Colleges  the  teachers  undergo  a course  of  training 
in  it,  and  two  organizing  mistresses  are  employed  by 
the  Board  to  introduce  it  in  the  schools  -where  appli- 
cation is  made,  393-7. 

In  1895  it  was  taught  in  322  schools  to  37,160 
children,  as  against  270  schools,  -with  30,437,  in  1891, 
and  the  results  fees  given  increased  from  £2,930  to 
£3,160,  398-400.  Theie  ai-e  over  7,000  schools 
having  infant  pupils  not  getting  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion. 322  schools,  having  37,000  jiupils  receiving 
kindergarten  instruction,  gives  an  average  of  115 
pupils  to  each  school.  Tliese  are  for  the  most  part 
large  Convent  schools,  401-13. 

Attributes  its  non-extension  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  are  not  competent  to  teach  it,  and  that  in  the 
small  schools,  which  are  very  numerous,  a single  mis- 
tress could  not  find  time  for  it,  414. 

Kindergarten  fees  cannot  be  paid  unless  there  is  an 
organized  Infant  Department ; and  the  expense  of 
providing  the  materials  falls  on  the  teacher.  There 
cannot  be  an  infant  department  where  there  is  only 
one  teacher,  that  is,  where  the  average  is  below  70, 
and  a separate  room  is  also  required,  427-36. 

An  Infant  Department  consists  of  the  infant  class, 
the  next  or  1st  class,  the  2nd  class,  and  the  3rd  class 

not  all  infants  necessarily.  Of  the  infant  class 

alone  there  were  in  1895, 128,273  ; which,  less  37,160, 
leaves  91,113  infants  not  receiving  kindergarten  in- 
struction. Adding  to  these,  thoein  1st  and  2nd  class, 
namely,  83,267  and  84,736,  makes  a total  of  258,116 
who  ouvht  to  be  receiving  kiudergai-ten  instruction  but 
are  not.  Some  features  of  it  could  be  introduced  in 
everv  school,  415-6.  Describes  the  first  four  “ gifts  ” of 
kindergarten,  417-9.  In  its  integrity  it  could  not  be 
introduced  into  all  schools,  but  there  could  and  should 
be  a modification  of  it  introduced.  If  introduced,  the 
infant  oliildven  would  liave  ample  employment,  working 
at  the  occupation,  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  as  at 
present,  over  the  never  ending  reading  instruction, 
420-6.  ’ 

The  number  of  Queen’s  Scholai-s  who  obtained  cer- 
tificates in  kindergarten  in  1895  was  63  ; in  1894,  45  ; 
and  in  1893,  54.  The  total  number  offemale  Queen’s 
Scholars  examined  in  1895  was  191,  437-41.  The 
equipment  for  kindergarten  instruction  is  also  expen- 
sive and  must  be  defrayed  by  the  teacher.  In  the 
Convents  this  expense  is  borne  by  the  nuns  ; in  the 
Model  schools  alone  by  the  Commissioners,  442-9. 
Describes  the  equipment  which,  for  a school  of  100 
pupils,  would  cost  £100,  450-3.  Would  approve  of 
a modification  which  would  permit  of  its  being  taught 
in  ordinary  school-rooms,  455—6.  Considers  that  the 
Reports  of  the  Inspectoi-s  furnish  copious  opinions  as 
to  the  educational  benefits  of  kindergarten  instruction, 
but  does  not  think  any  information  on  the  point  could 
be  gained  by  an  inspection  of  the  result^  papers,  as 
the  percentages  of  passes  obtained  under  the  results 
system,  as  a test  of  intelligence,  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on,  457-68.  Instances  popu- 
larity of  kindergarten  schools!  n Derry.  It  cultivates 
the  faculty  of  obsei-vation  and  the  natural  desire  for 
activity  existing  in  children,  469-73.  Drawing  and 
design  as  taught  in  the  kindergarten  course,  are  an 
excellent  introduction  to  these  subjects,  474-6.  The 
system  is  adopted  extensively  in  the  Belfast  schools, 
476-80. 

Purser. 

Kindergarten  drawing  is  taught  in  the  infants’ 
school,  but  on  entering  the  senior  school  the  pupils 


do  not  take  up  drawing  until  third  class,  which  means  a 
break  of  two  or  three  years,  563-5. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  one-twelfth  of  the 
schools.  The  instruction  is  too  mechanical,  ami  the 
teachers  must  be  taught  it  more  inteUigontly  in  the 
Training  Colleges,  713-20.  A modified  course  ought 
also  be  introduced  into  the  Practising  schools  attached 
to  Male  Training  Colleges,  the  expense  of  which  would 
not  exceed  £5,  which  would  be  provided  from  the 
College  funds,  743-50.  The  present  programme  is  too 
mechanical,  774-6  ; and  the  course  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes,  but  graduated  to  suit  the 
entire  curriculum,  832. 

Stkonge. 

Its  educational  effect  is  entirely  lost,  because  of  its 
being  dropped  just  when  it  commences  to  be  useful. 
As  forming  an  introduction  to  Sloyd,  it  would  be  of 
great  value,  897-903, 

Cooke. 

In  kindergai-ten  drawing  in  the  schools  both  tablets 
and  copies  should  be  used.  Coloiu-ed  chalk  is  only 
permitted  in  Third  Class,  whereas  it  should  be  put 
into  the  infant’s  hand  from  the  beginning,  1806  ; and 
drawing  should  also  commence  in  the  infant  class, 
1923-5. 

Miss  Kenny. 

As  a rule  it  is  only  in  the  large  Convent  schools  it 
is'  taught  educationally,  2284,  2436-7.  Describes  the 
various  exercises  in  the  first  year’s  course  and  their 
educational  advantages,  2285-300.  Finds  that  the 
teachers  largely  teach  it  mochauically,  merely  for 
results  fees ; and  the  inspectors  examine  unsympatheti- 
cally, without  having  studied  it  thoroughly,  2301-10. 
An  obstacle  to  its  more  general  adoption  is  that  the 
teacher  or  manager  must  provide  both  equipment  and 
materials,  while  only  2s.  per  head  is  awarded  as  the 
results  fee,  2311-3.  It  should  be  a compulsory  sub- 
ject in  the  schools  and  Training  Colleges,  and  tlie  fee 
should  be  doubled,  2314-5.  Many  teachers  imagine 
it  is  merely  a means  of  amusing  the  children  and 
keeping  them  from  going  to  sleep,  2318-23,  2424—30. 
In  all  the  Model  schools  the  equipment  is  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  funds,  a provision  which  should  be 
extended  to  all  National  schools,  23-32-40,  and  would 
lead  to  its  being  cordially  taken  up,  2449-50.  For  a 
small  school  witii  fifty  pupDs,  this  expense  would  be 
£5  or  £6 ; m the  large  Convent  schools,  with  about 
300  pupils,  it  would  cost  about  £30  to  £40.  Another 
obstacle  to  its  extension  is  the  condition  imposed  that 
there  must  be  an  Infant  Department  with  a separate 
principal  and  assistant  teacher,  which  is  only  possible 
in  town  schools,  2341-8,  2382-4.  A great  deal  of 
kindergarten-work  could  be  taught  without  the  costly 
equipment  of  special  desks,  etc.,  2417—20.  The  work- 
misiresses  who  teach  needlework  in  small  country 
schools,  might,  if  properly  trained,  undertake  the 
kindergarten,  2421-3,  2442-3.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a modified  kindergarten  programme  which 
•would  enable  it  to  be  introduced  into  the  small  schools, 
for  kindergarten  is  the  ground-work  of  manual  and 
practical  training,  2349-53.  Would  prefer  its  being 
caught  in  the  general  class-room  rather  than  in  a 
separate  room,  as  it  should  be  looked  on  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  oi-dinary  curriculum,  2359-61.  _ But  it 
would  in  any  event  necessitate  there  being  two 
teachers,  which,  under  the  present  rules,  would 
require  an  average  atcendance  of  over  seventy  pupils, 
2363-5.  The  present  fee  -would  suffice  if  the  equip- 
ment -was  found,  2367-76. 

In  1895  kindergarten  instruction  was  given  in  322 
schools,  and  out  of  37,160  children  36,153  passed, 
the  results  fees  being  £3,615  6s. , 2378.  M'ould  ex- 
tend the  kindergarten  instruction  beyond  the  Third 
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Class  and  introdnce  a modified  programme  for  boys, 
2386-90.  Is  of  opinion,  from  experience,  that  many 
students  leave  the  Female  Training  Colleges  quite 
ignorant  of  kindergarten,  2391-6.  The  system  of 
examination  should  ascertain  the  training  the  children 
receive,  and  not  their  mere  mechanical  proficiency, 
2397-400.  There  are  but  two  kindergarten  organizers 
for  all  Ireland,  2431-4.  Would  not  advocate  its 
introduction  into  schools  exclusively  under  male 
teachers,  2438-41,  Explains  educational  advantages 
of  kindergarten  in  quickening  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion in  children,  giving  a facility  to  express  ideas  in 
language,  getting  infants  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
school,  and  accustoming  them  to  discipline,  2455-75 
2484-9. 

From  experience,  finds  that  kindergarten-singing  is 
generally  taught  by  ear.  Does  not  know  the  Sol-Fa 
system,  but  agrees  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  children 
the  theory  of  music  on  the  Hullah  system,  2323-30. 
Clay-modelling  is  a portion  of  the  kindergarten-work 
for  Third  Class.  Has  seen  it  taught  in  the  Derry 
Model  school  and  in  some  Convent  schools,  2507—11. 

Joyce. 

Gives  educational  objects  of  kindergarten  training, 
and  examples  of  exercises  used,  2741-8.  Accuracy  of 
workshouldbestrictlyrequired,  2749.  Einclergartenis 
the  introduction  to  Manual  Instruction  and  should 
commence  with  infants  from  three  upwards.  It  is  a 
substitute  for  that  training  which  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes  get  in  their  homes,  3750-65.  Froebel 
taught  it  to  children  until  six  years  of  age,  and 
nothing  else,  then  he  took  up  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  We  teach  it  concun-ently  with  these  sub- 
jects,butonly  iniheinfantsohools.  It  should  be  taught 
in  all  schools  up  to  third  class,  2765-82,  2798-803. 
Object  les.sons  should  form  a most  essential  pai-t  of 
kindergarten,  and  should  be  continued  to  the  highest 
class,  2811-2. 

Miss  Daly. 

Baggot-street  Training  College,  a college  for  female 
teachers  and  candidate  teachers,  contains  155  Queen’s 
Scholars,  of  whom  58  are  candidates.  The  kinder- 
garten classes  are  held  twice  a week,  one  day  for 
instruction,  the  other  for  demonstration  in  the 
practising  schools.  The  first  year’s  students  get  no 
practical  work.  Examines  the  students  and  awards 
them  a certificate  in  the  subject,  2856-68.  In  infant 
schools  the  kindergarten  teacher  should  make  the 
instruction  in  i-eading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
partake  of  the  nature  of  object  lessons.  Gives 
examples,  2869-70.  Later  on  the  kindergarten 
becomes  a basis  for  technical  training,  e.g.,  in  papei-- 
folding,  mat-weaving,  &e.,  2»71-3.  There  should  be 
an  initial  grant  to  enable  the  teacher  to  start  the 


Kindergarten — continued. 

kindergarten,  2875.  In  country  schools  where  there 
is  but  one  teacher  and  a work-mistress,  the  latter- 
conk!,  if  ti-ained,  give  kindergarten  instruction, 
2876-9.  The  teachers,  when  trained,  quite  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  subject,  2880-2.  In  Baggot-street 
College,  twenty-eight  second  year’s  students  are  takincr 
it  as  an  optional  subject  and  fifty-eight  first  year’s, 
students  who  have  entered  under  tho  revised 
programme,  which  makes  it  compulsory,  2887-8.  Tlie 
college  is  in  existence  about  fourteen  years,  and  the 
first  jirofessor  in  kindergarten  was  selected  from  the 
Notre  Dame  College,  Liverpool,  2889-93.  The 
drawing  taught  in  kindergarten  should  be  continued 
in  the  higher  classes  and  not  dropped  as  at  present  for 
a whole  year.  The  cutting-out  exercises  should  also 
be  preparatory  to  the  cutting-out  of  garments  in  the 
higher  classes,  2894-9.  By  the  use  of  crayons  the 
sense  of  colour  is  developed,  2900.  The  rule  by 
which  a fee  is  not  paid  for  kindergarten  unless  there 
is  an  organized  infant  department  should  he  modified 
so  that  a second  teacher,  or  a monitor  if  capable' 
might  be  permitted  to  give  kindergarten  instruction^ 
2903-9.  The  lesson  should  last  twenty  minutes,  and 
thei-e  should  be  two  lessons  with  a break  between,  in. 
the  day,  2912-4.  Three  hundred  children  receive 
kindergarten  instruction  in  tlie  infant  school 
attached  to  Baggot-street,  2915-21.  A separate 
room  is  not  indispensable,  2922,  but  as  singing  should 
form  part  of  the  instruction,  it  is  desirable,  2923-5. 
Singing  forms  part  of  the  musical  drill  in  the  infant 
department  in  Baggot-street.  The  tonic  sol-fa  is 
preferred  to  the  Hullah  system  and  can  be  taught  to 
infants.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  sing  on  scientific 
lines,  and  later  on  the  notation  system  can  supersede 
the  hand  signs,  2926-35.  Hitherto  kindergarten 
did  not  count  towards  a teacher’s  classification.  Under 
the  revised  programme  if  candidates  now  secure  20 
per  cent,  in  kindergarten,  it  counts  towards  tlieir 
classification  marks,  yet  the  old  provision  is  maintained 
that  they  will  not  get  a certificate  to  teaoJx  it  unless 
they  score  60  per  cent  in  it.  They  should  be  allowed, 
to  teach  it  on  obtaining  20  per  cent.,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  classification,  2936-49. 
Advocates  the  appointment  of  specialist  examiners  in 
kindergarten,  and  that  the  examination  be  directed 
to  ascertaining  the  teacJier’s  methods,  rather  than,  as 
under  the  results  system,  the  proficiency  of  the  infants 
individually,  2953-64.  Chddren  must  leave  the  infant 
school  at  a certain  age,  which  is  generally  e.xceeded 
before  they  reach  third  class.  So  that  for  the  majority 
the  educational  influence  of  kindergarten  training  is 
terminated  abruptly  at  that  point,  2965-6.  In  1895 
15,000  boys  ami  21,000  girls  were  examined  in 
kindergarten.  In  second  class  1,552  boys  and  1,537 
girls  were  examined  in  kindergarten,  2968-70. 


M.4NUAL  INSTRUCTION. 


HAillLTON. 

Handicraft  is  a form  of  manual  instruction,  which 
some  of  the  teachers  can  teach.  In  the  small  schools 
having  but  one  teacher,  the  compulsory  programme  is 

ratherexacting.andifhandicraftweremadecompulsory 

some  subject  should  be  dropped  or  the  schoul-hours 
must  he  extended,  347-55.  The  introduction  of  manual 
instruction  would  cause  the  other  subjects  to  deteriorate 
unless  the  school-hours  were  extended.  If  introduced, 
instruction  should  be  given  more  frequently  than 
once  or  twice  a week.  Some  portion  of  the  present 
compulsory  courses  might  be  omitted.  The  teaching 
of  grammar  is  least  useful.  Analysis  of  sentences 
and  grammar  for  third  class  might  be  omitted,  381-6. 

Downing. 

Considers  Kindergarten  the  basis  of  Manual 
Instruction.  Enumerates  the  varieties  of  TVT».r.iifrl 
Instruction  taught,  to  some  degree,  in  the  schools ; 
also  certain  subjects  a knowledge  of  which  must 
precede  instruction  in  these,  390-2.  Puts  in  tabular 
statement  showing  number  of  schools  in  which  each 
kind  of  Manual  Instruction  was  given,  the  number  of 


pupils  examined,  and  the  amount  paid  in.  results  fees 
in  1891-95,  552. 

Purser. 

Its  introduction  would  necessitate  the-  omission  of 
some  subject  and  the  extension  of  the  school  hours. 
Would  omit  grammar,  which  should  betauglit  in  con- 
nection with  reading,  and  is  not  obligatory  in  England, 
673-7.  Education  would  not  suffer-  by  making  both 
grammar  and  geography  optional  subjects,  751-4. 

‘ Stronge. 

To  introduce  IManual  Instruction,  tlie  compulsory 
programme  should  be  reduced.  Would  not  approve 
of  the  elimination  of  grammar  and  geography,  but 
would  allow  the  infants  and  lower  classes  to  go  away 
at  one  o’clock,  which  would  leave  one  to  three  o’clock 
free  for  tlie  senior  classes,  959-63.  The  objections  to 
the  industrial  scheme,  tliat  it  was  teaching  trade- 
operations,  would  not  apply  to  a course  of  educational 
manual  training,  1075-7.  Would  approve- of  provision 
for  Manual  lustruction,  and  that  drawing  should  be 
continuous  throughout  the  courses,,  as  a haudand  eye- 
training, 1083. 
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MUNSTER  dairy  SCHOOL. 


CARaOLU 

Gives  attendances  in  certain  years  between  1881 
and  1895.  The  main  function  of  the  school  is  instruc- 
tion in  dairying  for  young  women,  1104-5.  There  is 
no  provision  for  instruction  of  school  teachers,  1323. 
The  school  should  he  reconstructed  for  this  purpose, 
1162.  It  was  a complete  failure  up  to  1880,  when  he 
was  appointed  superintendent,  and  a Local  Committee 
was  formed.  Attributes  its  present  success  to  the 
increased  appi-eciation  of  its  teaching  by  the  country, 
and  to  the  supervision  by  the  Ladies’  Committee. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Local  Committee,  the 
National  Board,  under  pressure  from  the  Treasury, 
had  resolved  to  abandon  the  school,  1325-35.  A 
great  number  of  similar  Model  Schools  were  abandoned 
under  pressure  from  the  Treasury.  Money  was  given 
to  have  some  of  the  buildings  taken  offtheliands  of  the 


Commissioners.  The  loss  to  the  country  was  .£100,000, 
if  not  more,  1337-45.  Four  or  five  principal  agricul- 
tural schools  and  a number  of  minor  ones  were  so 
given  up  from  1870  to  1881,  1346—52.  If  their 
management  had  been  transferi'ed  to  Local  Committees 
they  would  have  been  successful,  1353-61.  Believes 
local  management  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
agricultural  education  in  Ireland,  1362-71.  Agrees 
witJi  Dr.  Sullivan’s  opinion  as  quoted,  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  failure.s.  The  Munster  School  cannot  be  a 
successful  agricultural  school  while  giving  to  the  dairy 
department  its  present  prominence,  1376-7.  To 
provide  for  male  and  female  students  would  necessitate 
a separate  building.  The  Gtovernors  have  applied  for 
a grant  to  enable  them  to  acquire  separate  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  adequately, 
1156-8,  1378-9.  This  is  very  necessary  for  the 
success  of  tlie  school,  1380-6. 


APPENDIX  E. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


HiMlLTON. 

In  future,  needlework  will  be  a compulsory  subject 
for  all  female  teachers  seeking  classification  or  pro- 
motion. Hitherto  the  teachers  were  obliged  to  enter 
for  examination  in  it,  but  the  marks  were  not  reckoned 
in  the  total  for  (heir  classification,  168. 

Miss  Prendergast. 

Needlework  commences  in  second  class,  1980. 
Woi-kmistresses  to  teach  needlework  are  appointed  in 
schools  taught  by  a master  only,  when  there  is  no 
female  assistant  and  where  there  is  an  average  attend- 
ance of  twenty  girls ; it  is  discretionary  with  the 
manager  to  employ  one,  1993-7,  2155-60.  If  there 
is  an  average  attendance  of  ten  or  twelve  girls  under 
a master,  there  is  no  needlework  taught.  An  applica- 
tion for  a workmistress  to  teach  in  two  schools, 
ha\-ing  together  upwards  of  twenty  girls,  seems 
reasonable,  though  actually  refused.  Workmistresses, 
though  for  the  most  part  ex-monitresses  who  are  classed 
as  teachers  and  waiting  tor  a school,  teach  nothing  but 
needlework.  They  could  take  charge  of  the  literary 
teaching  of  the  infants,  2033-45.  Dressmaking  is 
often  taken  up  too  early.  It  should  be  relegated  to 
evening  schools,  2048-51.  Five  hours  a week  is  not 
too  much  for  needlework.  If  two  of  these  hours  were 
taken  for  drawing  it  would  give  proficiency  in  cutting 
out,  r&c.,  but  would  retard  proficiency  in  actual  skill 
with  the  needle,  2064-9.  The  inspectorate  inspect 
the  needlework.  They  do  so  as  a rule  intelligently. 
A staff  of  women  inspectors  would  be  more  perfect, 
but  that  would  involve  large  expenditure,  2070-8. 
Occasionally  has  met  girls  who  were  taught  exclusively 
by  a master  until  5th  class.  Sometimes  a special 


teacher  of  needlework  is  employed  by  local  aid, 
2101-4.  The  needlework  programme  for  schools  needs 
revi.sion.  Xn  the  programme  for  Queen’s  Scholars  it 
will  henceforth  be  a subject  counting  towards  the 
classification  of  the  female  students,  2108--9. 
Advocates  rudiments  of  needlework  for  boys  in  kin- 
dergarten work,  2131-8.  The  monirresses  and  teachers 
are°often  unskilled  and  incompetent,  and  the  schools 
suffer  correspondingly,  2215-31.  On  the  whole  the 
Convent  schools  do  the  best  work,  although  the  nuns 
are  not  certificated  teachers,  2232-43. 

Miss  Kerny. 

Owing  (.0  the  children  having  to  supply  the  materials, 
twenty  to  forty  children  may  often  he  seen  sitting  doing 
nothing  during  the  hour  for  needlework.  The  jiarents 
are  in  many  places  too  poor  to  supply  the  materials,. 
2555-8.  The  London  School  Board  provides  the 
materials  free.  The  programme  for  Class  IV . would 
require  about  Is.  6rf.  per  year  for  materials.  In  a 
number  of  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
children  to  bring  the  materials  for  the  plain  pinafore 
which  they  must  exhibit  at  the  examination  in  Class 

IV.  Frequently  the  teacher  has  to  provide  them.  The 

nuns  very  often  do  so.  The  fee  for  a pass  is  2s., 
2582-90,  2597-601.  Skilled  experts  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  go  round  to  certain  centres  and  instruct  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  inspection  should  be  by 
skilled  females,  2607-9.  Does  not  consider  one  hour 
per  day  at  needlework  excessive  for  the  school  life  of 
a child.  Does  not  know  what  the  average  time  in 
other  countries  is,  2610—15.  The  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  materials  also  applies  to  drawings 
kindergarten,  writing,  <&c.,  which,  when  put  together,, 
is  very  considerable,  2623-6. 


POULTRY  MANAGEMENT. 


Carkoll. 

Is  taught  as  an  extra  branch  ; has  not  made  much 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
appliances  and  providing  accommodation.  An  in- 


crease of  the  fees  in  dairying,  poultry  and  bee-keeping- 
would  be  desirable,  1576.  In  three  schools  bee-keeping 
is  caught,  but  will  be  increased  by  recognition  as  an 
extra  subject,  1577. 


RESULTS  PEES  SYSTEM. 


Hamilton. 

The  pupils  who  have  made  100  attendances  during 
the  school  year  are  examined  by  the  inspector.  He 
takes  them  individually  and  assigns  a mark  in  each 
subject,  being  No.  1 pass,  which  is  40  per  cent,,  or 
No.  2 pass,  which  is  60  per  cent.,  or  0 for  failure. 
He  forwards  the  returns  to  the  Education  Office, 
where  the  proportional  payments  to  the  respective 
teachers  are  determined.  The  principal  teacher  gets 
twice  as  much  as  each  assistant,  190-4,  220-12.  Thefee 
is  identical  for  No.  1 pass  anil  No.  2 pass.  The  only 
use  of  the  higher  pass  is  to  index  efficiency  of  teach- 
ing, 234-48.  The  results  fees  bear  a proportion  of 
^ to  the  teacher’s  income,  218-9. 

Strongs. 

Is  certain  that  no  manual  or  practical  instruction 
can  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  without  a 


reform  of  the  results  fees  system,  a reform  which 
would  itself  be  a decided  advantage,  900-3.  It  con- 
tributes to  promote  the  opposite  to  sound  education  j 
it  does  not  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  children  at 
all,  but  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  way  of  working, 
970-2.  The  objections  to  the  system  spring  from  the 
method  of  teaching  fostered  by  payment  on  individual 
children.  Would  advocate  payment  on  average  at- 
tendance, a general  class  examination,  and  inspection, 
as  practised  in  England.  With  thorough  inspection, 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  would  be  adequately 
sustained.  The  teachers  should,  moreover,  be  given 
a modified  freedom  of  classification  as  regards  the 
pupils,  1054-65.  The  method  on  which  the  teacher 
works,  and  not  the  actual  results,  should  be  the 
principal  criterion  for  awarding  payments,  1097- 
100. 

2 R 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


APPENDK  E. 

I. 


Results  Fees  Svstem — continued. 

Downing 

The  evidence  of  the  marking  papers  of  the  in- 
spectorate under  the  results  fees  system,  as  a test  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  is  not  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on,  468. 

Joyce. 

The  results  system  consists  in  examining  each  child 
in  each  subject,  giving  him  a mark,  and  for  that  mark 
giving  the  teacher  a certain  payment.  It  was  intro- 


Results  Fees  Systesi — continued. 
duced  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  preceded  bv 
examination  by  class.  At  first  it  improved  the 
attendance,  and  pulled  up  negligent  teachers.  Con- 
demns the  system  as  injurious  to  the  exercise  of 
intelligence.  Gives  instances.  No  reformation  can 
be  made  in  the  National  system,  either  literary  or 
manual,  until  the  results  system  is  abolislied 
2734-40,  2783-8.  In  England,  the  Teachers’  Unions 
recommended  its  abolition,  and  it  was  abolished  for 
these  defects,  2789.  Would  advocate  abolition  of 
individual  examination  entirely,  2804-10,  2815-55. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hamilton. 

National  schools,  both  those  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners or  trustees,  and  non-vested  schools,  are 
under  the  control  of  patrons  and  managers.  In 
1895  there  were  9,089  schools  on  the  roll,  of  which 
8,557  were  in  operation ; of  these,  2,610  are  vested  in 
trustees,  and  1,042  in  the  Commissioners.  There 
are  30  Model  schools,  7-16,  Specifies  building  grant, 
loans  for  building  teacheis’  residences,  and  other  aids 
given — some  to  vested,  and  others  to  non-vested 


schools,  1 7-37.  The  Commissioners  extend  aid  to 
non-vested  schools,  provided  they  have  an  average 
attendance  of,  at  least,  20,  and  comply  with  other 
prescribed  conditions,  38-41.  Gives  classes  of  Model 
schools  and  number  of  schools  in  each  class,  42-3. 
Explains  the  apjiointment  and  duties  of  managers  and 
patrons  of  schools,  44-63,  and  the  steps  to  bo  taken 
by  a manager  to  have  a sclioOl  recognised,  64-6  ; also 
the  manageiial  organization  of  Model  schools,  70-83, 


SCHOOL 

Hamilton. 

In  1895  there  were  47  school  farms  and  82  school 
gardens.  The  largest  farm  is  Cormeen,  in  Monaghan, 
being  48  acres;  the  smallest  is  1a.  2r.  19p,  Ten 
have  less  than  5 acres ; all  the  rest  are  above  that 
84-93. 

Carroll. 

Is  examiner  and  inspector  of  the  school  farms, 
for  which  he  receives  the  salary  of  a district  inspector, 
with  no  prospect  of  advancement,  1266,  1538-41. 
A school  farm  is  an  ordinary  school  to  which  a 
fai-m  is  attached,  on  which  the  boys  of  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  classes  get  practical  instruction  in’  aori- 
culture,  and  live  stock  of  various  kinds  are  kept, 
1486-7.  The  land  belongs  to  the  teacher,  who 
gets  results  fees  only.  The  Commissioners  have  nc 
proprietary  right  in  it  whatever,  and  it  is  farmed  on 
educational  principles,  1 283.  The  fees  were  originally 
less  than  those  given  for  text-book  knowledge,  but 
are  now  the  same,  1488,  1549,  and  the  literary  side  of 
the  school  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  schools,  1489-90. 
It  differs  from  a school  garden  in  size  and  manner  of 
cultivation,  1496-8.  Gives  nature  of  inquiry  in- 
stituted by  the  Commissioners  before  taking  a school 
farm  into  connection,  1522-5.  There  are  forty-seven 
school  farms,  1262.  In  theory  of  agriculture  the 
examination  is  the  same  as  that  in  ordinary  schools ; 
in  practical  work,  examines  the  pupils  on  the  ground, 
and  also  examines  the  farm  for  fees  attached  to  its 
management.  In  practical  work,  the  passes  average 
90  per  cent.,  1267-71,  1547-8.  Describes  system  of 
industrial  classes  existing  in  thirty-nine  of  the  school 
farms,  in  which  the  pupils  get  2cf.  per  hour  for  the 
three  hours  per  w-eek  given  to  the  work.  Advocates 
further  extension  of  these  classes,  1396,  1427-8. 
The  profits  of  the  farm  go  to  the  schoolmaster,  who 
pays  all  rent  and  expenses,  1406-7,  1626-36.  The 
largest  number  of  school  farms  at  any  time  was  120. 
In  1880  there  were  ninety-one,  many  of  which  were 
struck  off  owing  to  inefficiency,  1273-7.  Considers 


SCHOOL 

Purser. 

In  the  school  gardens  the  instruction  given  is 
practical.  The  ordinary  inspectors  examine  these 
gardens.  Would  prefer  specially  qualified  inspectors 
736-40.  ’ 

Steonge. 

The  school  gardens  vary  in  size  from  half  a rood  to 
a rood,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  teacher  and  ex- 
amined by  the  inspector  each  year.  The  boys  spend 
their  recreation  half-hour  every  day  in  the  garden 
with  the  teacher.  They  are  not  taught  enough  to 


FARMS. 

Mr.  Downing's  Report,  who  writes: — “The  posses- 
sion of  farms  by  teachers  is  one  of  the  banes  of 
education,"  1287,  applies  only  to  farms  of  consider- 
able extent,  1299.  Their  size  difi'ers  considerably. 
The  Commissioners  require  at  least  3 acres  : considers 
5 acres  quite  sufficient;  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Copenhagen,  16  aca'es  only  are  attached, 
1279-82,  1566.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a schoolmaster 
competent  to  give  agricultural  instruction,  but  not 
impossible,  1283-5  ; and  from  experience  would 
advocate  maintenance  of  these  farms,  1286,  1438. 
The  management  of  school  farms  has  impreved  with 
the  giving  of  discretionary  powers  to  the  masters  iu 
the  system  of  farming,  and  with  the  increase  of 
results  fees,  1439-42.  Their  extension  throughout 
the  country  is  desirable,  1272.  The  collection  by 
the  pupils  of  grasses,  roots,  and  bones  for  school 
museums  is  desirable,  1443-6,  as  is  also  the  intro- 
duction of  experimental  agriculture,  1455-8.  To 
cultivate  the  farm  scientifically  the  teacher  should 
own  it.  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  acquiring 
land,  1451-2,  1558-9. 

The  Bill  introduced,  to  extend  powera  for  acquiring 
sites  for  teachers’  residences,  from  ^ acre  to  1 acre, 
would  promote  the  study  of  gardening.  If  extended 
to  5 acres,  school  farms  could  be  provided,  1562-5. 
If  the  Commissioners  could  provide  the  farm,  the 
quality  of  the  work  would  be  under  their  control. 
The  present  arrangement,  however,  availing  of  places 
where  the  teachers  have  farms,  will  be  adequate,  by 
having  such  farms  in  equidistant  areas.  The  Com- 
missioners have  recently  given  permission  to  have 
portions  of  the  playground  cultivated  for  flowers  aud 
vegetables;  this  would  suffice  for  ordinary  schools, 
1466-79.  The  ordinary  master  should  teach  the 
pupils,  but  itinerant  instructors  might  be  employed  to 
teach  the  schoolmasters,  1480-1 ; and  could  also  act 
as  inspectors,  1485.  There  were  three  agricultural 
inspectors  up  to  1880.  Would  recommend  their  re- 
appointment as  itinerant  instructors,  1432-6. 


GARDENS. 

make  them  gardeners,  but  to  make  them  intelligent 
garden  labourers,  882—8.  The  examination,  conducted 
by  the  inspector,  is  a practical  one,  and  the  pupils 
show  a practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  9:i9-33. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  scientific  experimental 
instruction  given,  934-8.  The  text-book  used  is  that 
used  for  the  ordinary  agricultural  classes,  964-7. 
The  difference  between,  and  value  of,  different  kinds 
of  manures  is  not  taught ; nevertheless,  the  iustructicii 
is  educative — particularly  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  where  the  people  keep  no  gardens,  992-1000. 
In  1895  there  were  only  forty-three  school  gardens 
under  the  Board,  1004—5. 
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School  Gardens — continued. 

Carroll. 

Their  number  has  increased  from  nineteen  in  1880 
to  eight-two,  1277. 

All  examined  by  the  inspectors,  1399,  who,  as  a 
i-ule,  examine  both  pupils  and  gardens  intelligently. 
Has  suggested  that  practical  gardeners  should  be 
en^af'ed  to  give  instruction,  which  would  improve 
pupils,  teachers,  and  inspectors,  1401-3,  1436.  A 
variety  of  vegetables  ere  grown  in  the  gardens. 
A manager  making  application  to  have  a garden 


School  Gardens — continued. 

taken  into  connection  is  required  to  enumerate  these. 
Gives  list  of  questions  the  inspector  is  required  to  fill 
up  in  furnishing  his  annual  report,  1405.  The  pupils 
from  fourth  class  upwards  work  in  the  gardens  for 
half  an  hour,  either  in  playtime  or  after  school  hours, 
1423-6.  For  the  jiresent  they  should  be  examined 
by  a practical  examiner  as  the  inspectors  require 
training,  1435.  The  minimum  size  is  1 rood. 
Approves  of  the  inspector  making  move  than  one 
visit  in  the  year  to  inspect  the  gardens,  1482-4. 


SCHOOL  HOURS. 


Hamilton. 

The  school  hours  for  secular  instruction  are  four, 
which  include  half  an  Lour  for  play,  on  five  days  in  the 
week,  105-6.  They  are  from  10  to  2 p.m.,  and  the 


attendance  roll  is  marked  at  11  o’clock,  289-96, 
301-2.  Would  be  afraid  to  propose  that  the  Roll 
should  be  called  arid  marked  at  10  o’clock,  305-6. 


SINGING. 


Miss  Kenny. 

From  experience,  finds  that  kindergarten-singing  is, 
as  a rule,  taught  by  ear.  Does  not  know  the  Sol-fa 
system,  but  agrees  it  is  impossible  to  teach  children 
theory  of  music  on  the  Hullah  system,  2323-30. 

Miss  Daly. 

Singing  forms  portion  of  the  musical  drill  in  the 
infant  department  in  Baggot-street.  The  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  is  more  suitable  than  the  Hullah  system,  and  can 
be  taught  to  infants.  They  learn  to  sing  on  scientific 
lines,  and  later,  the  notation  system  can  supplement 
the  hand  signs,  2926-35. 


Goodman. 

Children  of  six  years  old  can  learn  elementary 
Tonic  Sol-fa  with  ease  and  pleasure.  It  teaches  them 
to  read  music,  and  quickens  tlieir  observation.  At 
present,  children  only  of  the  second  class  are  taught. 
The  instruction  should  begin  for  infants  in  the  first  year, 
as  is  the  case  in  England,  3058-80,  Tlie  whole  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  consists  in  teaching  the  musical  intervals, 
the  scale  and  transition.  The  knowledge  of  things  pre- 
cedes scientific  generalities.  It  is  taught  in  England 
to  four  million  children  ; and  scientific  testimony  and 
the  experience  of  teachers  are  in  favour  of  its  adoption. 


SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


Ha.milton. 

In  fifty-three  Convent  schools,  there  is  a special  in- 
dustrial department  taking  embroidery,  weaving,  itc., 
ami  having  a class  ofexterns  as  well  as  pupils,  who 
l)ave  passed  sixth  class,  95-6. 

JIiss  Prendebgast. 

Consist  of  the  ex-sixth  class  pupils,  the  monitresses, 
and  extern  girls,  under  a special  salaried  teacher. 
They  are  generally  found  in  country  towns  where 
there  are  no  factories.  They  exist  principally  in 
Convent  schools,  but  there  are  a few  in  ordinary 
schools,  and  one  in  the  Central  Model  School.  Dress- 
making is  taught,  making  fine  underclothing,  shirts, 
vestment-making,  Slountmellick  embroidery,  <kc., 
1985-92.  Names  the  eight  Convent  schools  having 
weaving  departments.  The  work  is  principally  hand- 
loom  weaving  of  linen  and  pocket-handerchiefs.  The 
manager  supplies  tlie  materials,  sells  the  work,  and 
gives  the  girls  a wage,  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour. 
When  there  is  a weaver  he  receives  a salary  and 
results  fees  from  the  Board.  A girl  is  paid  when  she  is 


capable  of  weaving  saleable  linen.  Tliereis  no  difficulty 
about  selling  the  produce,  2001—15.  The  industry  is 
increasing.  The  Commissioners  require  about  seven 
looms  to  start  with,  which  cost  £i  to  £6  each  ; also 
a warping  mill,  and  wheels  for  winding,  2030-2.  A 
great  deal  of  the  best  lace  made  in  Ireland  is  made 
in  industrial  departments,  2047.  In  the  two 
Kilkenny  Convent  schools  having  industrial  depart- 
ments, the  nuns  purchased  the  machinery.  One  has 
fourteen,  the  other  twelve,  looms  in  operation.  The 
Convents  have  contracts  for  clothing,  sheeting,  and 
towelling  from  the  District  Lunatic  Asylum  and 
Workhouse.  Tlie  National  Board  give  the  servicea 
of  a weaver,  pay  him  fees,  and  £1  per  week  salary. 
In  one  school  a nun  acts  as  a weaver,  but  gets  no 
salary,  2087-100,  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by 
ex-pupils.  The  pupils  from  the  sclmol  come  merely 
to  learu,  and  join  as  they  wish  or  not  afterwards, 
2110-3.  The  weaving  departments  are  self-support- 
ing, 2114-7.  Gives  particulars  of  the  art  embroidery 
in  gold  and  silver  lace  taught  in  the  Central  Model 
School,  Marlborough-street,  2192-211. 


TEACHERS.  APPOINTMENT  AND  INCOME  OF. 


Hamilton. 

Gives  particulars  concerning  appointment  of 
teachers,  classes  into  which  they  are  divided,  and 
manner  of  their  promotion.  In  schools  having  under 
thirty  pupDs,  third-class  salary  is  the  maximum, 
whatever  be  the  classification  of  the  teacher ; between 
thirty  and  thirty -five  pupils,  second-class  salary  ; and 
over  thirty-five,  first-class,  131-41.  Names  the 
five  Training  Colleges;  in  these  the  course  is  two 
years  for  ordinary  students,  and  one  year  for  teachers 
already  in  charge  of  schools.  As  the  capacity  of  the 

Collegesisnot  adequate  to  thedemandfor  teachers,  train- 
ing is  not  compulsory,  143-52.  The  curriculum  for  the 
Training  Colleges  is  determined  by  the  programme 
for  promotion  of  teachers.  In  future,  drawing  will  be 
a compulsory  subject  for  all  teachers  seeking  pronao- 
tion,  and  needlework — which  hitherto  did  not  count 
for  classification — will  be  compulsory  for  female 
teachers,  153-61.  Training  at  one  of  the  Training 
Colleges  is  necessary  for  promotion  to  first  class,  since 
1887,  162-8.  In  order  to  pass  the  general  classifica- 
tion, the  student  must  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  of  obtainable  marks,  and  not  under  20  per 


cent,  in  any  particular  subject,  175-8.  The  qualifi- 
cation for  assistant  and  principal  teacher  is  the  same ; 
but  assistant  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  receive  only 
third-class  salaiy,  180-6.  In  Model  and  Practising 
schools  they  get  full  class  salary ; exceptional  supple- 
mentary salaries  are  also  given  to  Model  School 
teachei-s,  187-9.  States  sources  of  income  of 
teachers,  228-33.  There  are  two  sy.stems  of  paying 
teachers,  Ijy  class  salary  and  capitation.  265  Convent 
schools  are  paid  by  capitation,  the  average  ]jayment 
being  £1  16s.  per  pupil.  In  twenty,  the  Nuns  are 
classed  teachers,  the  average  payment  being  £2  Is. 
6d.  per  pupil.  In  ordinary  schools  the  average  pay- 
ment is  £2  2s.  lOcf.  per  pupil,  and  in  Jlodel  schools 
the  average  payment  is  £4  Os.  2d.  Of  the  Monastery 
schools,  three  are  paid  by  capitation,  and  thirty-seven 
by  class  salaries,  94,  334-42.  For  less  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  passes  Convent  schools  get  a 
capitation  grant  of  10s.  For  80  per  cent,  or  over, 
the  grant  is  12s.  Only  the  ordinary  subjects  are 
considered  in  calculating  these  averages,  249-54.  Nd 
distinction  is  made  between  No.  1 pass  and  No.  2. 
pass  in  payment  of  the  grant  to  Convent  schools,  246-8, 
2 R 2 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Aksistkong. 

Among  the  “ specific  subjects  ” in  the  Code,  this 
subject  is  the  greatest  offender  and  consists  of  learning 
the  text-book  by  heart,  3763-5.  If  the  scientific 
method  were  adopted,  experimental  science  courses  pre- 
liminary to  agriculture  could  be  framed  to  suit  the 
requii-ements  of  different  agricultural  localities,  3765- 
6,  3834. 

Roofer. 

Agriculture,  accoi-ding  to  the  Code,  has  not  been 
taught  much  in  rural  schools  and  has  been  of  little 
use.  During  the  last  two  years,  school  gardening  has 
been  recognised  by  the  Code,  and  valuable  experiments 
have  been  made  both  by  County  Councils  and  in 
schools.  Describes  an  experiment  made  by  him  at 
Boscombe,  Bournemouth,  in  establishing  school 
gardens.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  the  pupils  keep 
a note-book  comprising  the  results  of  their  worlc  from 
time  to  time.  Prefers  giving  each  boy  a sepai’ate 
plot  as  affording  au  opportunity  of  seeing  the  progress 
made  by  the  individual,  to  giving  a common  ])lot  to 
a number  of  boys.  One  of  the  results  of  this  work  is 
the  improved  physical  development  of  the  boys. 
The  time  spent  at  the  plots  is  recognised  as  portion 
of  the  school  attendance.  No  lectures  are  given, 
only  advice  and  supervision.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
years'  course  they  will  attend,  with  profit,  lectures 
given  by  the  Horticultural  Instructor  to  tlie  County 
Council.  Instruction  in  elementary  chemistry  would 
be  desirable.  Approves  of  instruction  on  the  lines  of 
the  French  Scheme  for  Agriculture  in  rural  schools. 
At  present  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a teacher  skilled  in 
both  gardening  and  science.  These  boys  are  in 
Standards  5,  6,  and  7,  5176-96.  As  a “specific 
subject,”  agriculture  is  mei-ely  taught  from  books. 
Would  never  encourage  work  of  that  kind.  It  is  taken 
largelyiii  rural  schools  andwas  taught  in  London  5197- 
200.  Approves  of  the  “Instructions  to  Inspectors” 
on  the  subject  of  school  gardening,  6303.  The  intro- 
duction of  experiments  on  school  gardening  would 
form  a suitable  introduction  to  physical  science, 
5366-7.  Gives  further  particulars  as  to  the  Boscombe 
school  gardens,  5377-82. 

Du  Port. 

School  gardening  is  not  extensively  taken  up, 
5439-40.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools 
according  to  the  Code  Syllabus  is  worth  very  little, 
and  is  very  rare.  Approves  of  the  French  Scheme 
for  Agriculture,  which  together  with  horticulture  and 
school  gardening  should  be  substituted  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  5527-31. 

Hugh  Gordon. 

Agriculture  should  not  be  a compulsory  subject  in 
Irish  schools.  As  taught  under  the  Code  it  is  merely  a 
text-book  knowledge.  Advocates  a course  of  experi- 
mental science  leading  up  to  agjiculture.  This  mii'ht 
be  combined  with  elementary  botanical  experiments, 
as  comprised  in  the  French  Scheme  for  Agriculture, 
7552-60,  8202-3. 


Courtenay  Hodgson. 

When  the  Cumberland  County  Council  first  took 
up  the  work  of  practical  education  in  1891,  the  first 
subject  to  which  the  Council  turned  their  attention 
was  agriculture.  Under  a specialist  they  organised 
Saturday  classes  in  centres  for  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  paid  ]iortion  of  tlieir  railway  fare  and 
expenses.  Tire  classes  were  conducted  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Syllabus,  the  work  being  purely  tlie 
theory  of  agriculture.  The  subject  was  clrojiped  after 
two  years  as  it  was  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  be  beneficially  taught  without  practical  woik, 
which  the  teachers  were  not  qualified  to  give,  8654-7. 
Recently  the  County  Council  by  tlie  establishment  of 
a school  farm  near  Penrith,  have  endeavoured  to 
conduct  the  teaching  eff  agriculture  in  a more  practical 
manner  and  in  what  they  think  really  is  the  proper 
way,  that  is,  to  take  the  children  after  they  have 
hiid  their  elementary  school  education,  and  not  to 
endeai'our  to  combine  agiicultuval  instruction  with 
the  elementary  school  education.  Describes  the  class 
of  pupils  taken  at  the  ^leivton  Rigg  School  Farm, 
Penrith,  8658-62.  Would  reserve  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  for  such  institutions  because  the  pupils 
of  the  elementary  school  leave  too  young  to  take  up 
that  subject  with  any  educational  profit,  8697-98. 
Gives  further  particulars  as  to  the  object  of,  and 
course  of  instruction  in,  the  joint  farm  school,  8700- 
18.  The  elementary  school  teachers  trained  in  the 
County  Council’s  classes,  although  they  had  acquii-eda 
book  knowledge  of  agriculture,  knew  nothing  about 
practical  work,  which  theboys  whoui  they  endeavoured 
to  teach,  were  familiai-  with.  Unless  the  school  age  can 
be  raised  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  agriculture  cannot  be 
taught  iu  elementary  schools  at  all.  If  that  were  done 
the  instruction  should  be  given  by  peripatetic  experts, 
and  school  plots  should  be providedfortheschools.  Even 
if  these  plots  were  supplied,  the  instruction  should  be 
limited  to  horticulture.  As  the  school  age  now  stands, 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  take  from  literary  work 
any  part  of  the  meagre  time  they  now  have.  Manual 
instruction  would  not  be  open  to  the  same  objection, 
as  being  of  a more  educational  nature.  The  proper 
time  to  take  up  agriculture  is  subsequent  to  the 
elementary  school  course,  when  it  should  be  taught 
in  school  "farms,  8719-45,  8794-8,  8821-3.  Gives 
particulars  of  admission  to  Newton  Rigg  Farm, 
8755-7,  and  branches  of  instruction  taken,  8776-8. 

A course  might  be  framed  for  teaching  science  under- 
lying agriculture,  as  an  elementary  science  course, 
8779-8U. 

Under  a scheme  common  to  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  Cumberland,  instruction  in  the  value  of 
different  sorts  of  manures,  diseases  of  crops,  Ire.,  is 
carried  out  for  farmers  under  Dr.  Somerville,  on 
twenty  experimental  plots  throughout  the  county, 
8781.  Such  experiments  can  also  be  carrit'd  out  at 
the  school  farm,  8782-4.  The  teachers  liaving 
recei^'ed  instruction  at  the  County  Council  courses 
for  teachers,  and  possessing  gardeirs  of  their 
own,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  agricultu/ral 
instruction,  as  garden  plants  and  garden  tillage  do 
not  permit  of  it,  8785-93. 
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In  evening  cla.sses,  instruction  in  agriculture  is 
friven  to  lads  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  by  peripatetic 
specialists,  with  success,  8799-806.  Gives  the  ages 
and  number  of  the  pupils  at  the  Newton  Eigg  Farm, 
8824-9.  Explains  the  nature  of  the  Aspatria  Agri- 
cultural College,  8847-8.  Approves  of  a course  of 
chemical  and  physical  experiments  related  to  agri- 
culture, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a mental 
attitude  which  will  enable  the  pupils  in  after-life  as 
farmers  to  modify  thoir  agricultural  processes  where 
necessary.  Pot  experiments  on  the  culture  of  legumes 
-would  also  be  valuable,  8849-58.  Botanical  collec- 
tions, made  by  the  children  themselves,  aro  of  con- 
siderable value  ; but  visits  to  neighbouring  farms  to 
illustrate  agricultural  teaching  would  be  of  no  value 
unless  the  age  of  the  children  was  of  higher  average. 
Horticulture  could,  however,  be  taught  in  small 
school  plots,  8859-69,  and  object  lessons  in  elemen- 
tary science  would  be  u.seful,  8874-6.  Gives  further 
particulars  as  to  the  Newton  Eigg  Farm,  8877-87. 

Somerville. 

Describes  work  doiie  by  1lie  County  Council  under 
the  scheme  common  to  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Cumberland,  in  conducting  scientific  agricultural 
experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  in  the  plots 
lent  by  them  for  the  purpose,  8966-77,  9020-8, 
9032-48,  9063-6,  9070-1.  Gives  particulars  of  the 
purchase  by  the  Northumberland  County  Council  of  a 
fam  of  400  acres  for  agricultuial  instruction,  to  be 
worked  on  the  lines- of  the  Penrith  Farm,  8977-8, 
9001-9.  States  the  conditions  on  which  local  com- 
mittees are  entitled  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
County  Councils  for  hor*-icultural  instruction  in 
model  garden  plots,  S979-S2,  9030-1,  also  those  on 
which  they  are  entitled  to  apply  for  a course  of  agri- 
cultural lectiu-es,  8984-5.  Describes  the  scheme  for 
forestry  instruction,  instituted  in  the  Durham  College 
of  Science  under  the  conjoint  County  Councils  of 
Durham  and  Noi-thumberland  in  1896,  8986-94. 
Gives  pai'ticulars  of  the  forestry  instruction  earned  out 
in  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens,  and  subsidised  by 
the  Board  of  Workb,  9049-51.  In  Ireland  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a similar  institu- 
tion, because  it  exists  in  Kew  as  well,  9072—3.  Gives 
particulars  of  the  regular  course  of  agriculture  in  the 
Durham  College  of  Science,  8995-7.  Also  of  the 
migratory  dairy  schools  in  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Cumberland,  8999-9000.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
local  committee  must  send  a request  to  tke  County 
Council,  for  the  school.  Gives  full  particulars  as  to 
instruction,  hours,  &c.  These  courses  are  extremely 
popular;  in  Durham  the  average  is  two  coui-ses  in 
every  village  per  year,  9092-iOl.  Considers  that, 
as  regards  %lementary  schools,  demonstration  plots, 
whei-^the  teaclier  is  efficient,  would  be  valuable  ; also 
experimental  demonstrations  in  flower  pots,  a system 
largely  in  use  on  the  continent.  Would  approve  of 
elementary  science  and  chemistry  leading  to  elemen- 
tary botany ; also  the  collecting  of  insects,  fungi, 
-&0.,  and  object  lessons.  9010-9.  Disapproves  of  book- 
work  alone,  as  a method  of  teaching  agriculture, 
9052-4.  The  utility  of  the  school  farms  in  Ireland 
must  depend  on  the  instructors.  Instances  use  of 
plots  for  pupils  established  at  Bernard  Castle 
secondary  school,  9055-6,  9014.  Considers  that 
elementary  science  must  go  on  hand  in  hand  with 
this  practical  work,  that  the  latter  may  be  of  any  use. 
Scientific  knowledge  of  water,  air,  solubility,  practical 
entomologv,  &c.,  may  be  given  without  any  garden 
attached.  " If  the  plot  were  used,  supervision  of  the 
teacher  by  a peripatetic  expert  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  9057—64. 


School  gardening  is  now  being  taken  up  under  the 
Code.  Tlie  tools  supplied  for  the  boys  should  be 
specially  made  to  a suitable  size,  9161. 


Agriculture — continued, 

JjAWRENCE. 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  which  exists 
in  every  parish,  may  make  an  application  to  the 
County  Council  for  a course  of  lectures,  naming  the 
subjects  preferred.  Those  on  agriculture  have  been 
of  great  use  in  awakening  an  interest  amongst  the 
farmers.  Used  to  think  elementary  agriculture 
could  be  taught  in  the  day  schools,  but  is  now  of 
opinion  that  the  best  work  in  this  dii-ection  in  these 
schools  would  be  object  lessons  on  bow  plants  grow, 
elementary  botany,  collections  of  grasses  by  the 
children,  &c.  In  evening  continuation  classes,  agri- 
culture has  not  been  a success,  but  the  kindred 
subjects,  mensuration,  elementary  chemistry,  &c., 
have  a valuable  indirect  bearing  on  it.  Jn  evening 
classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  of  a 
more  advanced  chaiacter  than  the  above,  the  same 
holds  good  ; the  allied  sciences,  botany,  chemistry, 
animal  physiology,  turn  out  more  valuable,  9244-52. 
Evidences  the  success  of  the  migratory  dairy  school 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Somerville,  9253-5.  Gives  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  Newton  Eigg  School  Farm,  expe- 
riments carried  out,  pupils,  &c.,  9256-63,  9384-7. 
Gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  farmers’  experimental 
plots  mentioned  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Hodg.son  and  Dr. 
Somerville,  9364-6.  If  couisesinsimpleobject lessons, 
elementary  botany,  and  elementary  chemistry  were 
substituted  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  the  teachers  would  be  easily  equipped 
for  giving  the  instruction  by  attending  lectures  at  the 
centres  of  the  County  Council.  Such  instruction 
might  be  given  in  Standards  5,  6 and  7,9367-76. 

Punch  ABO. 

Is  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Newton  Eigg  Farm. 
Gives  the  arrangement  existing  between  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  County  Councils  as  to  its  mainten- 
ance, 9388.  Mentions  the  classes  established  for 
trainingsehool  teachers  inagricultiireunderthe  Science 
and  Art  Syllabus,  9390-1.  Advocates  appointment  of 
peripatetic  experts.  9392.  Would  substitute  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools,  courses 
of  instruction  in  object  lessons,  elementary  science, 
and  botany,  9393-402. 

Gilkes. 

When  in  1890  money  was  available  under  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
education,  Westmorland  being  an  agricultural 
county,  tlie  County  Council  decided  on  giving  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agriculture.  Mentions 
the  conditions  on  which  localities  could  avail  of  this 
instruction,  9414.  A large  class  was  also  started 
for  school  teachers,  where  they  received  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  agriculture.  Describes  arrangements 
made  for  payment  of  the  teachers'  travelling  ex- 
penses, 9432-3.  Hopes  that  farm  servants  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  lectures  in  agriculture,  9437—9. 
Gives  particulars  of  courses  of  veterinary  surgery 
given  by  peripatetic  lecturers,  9444—7,  9500-6,  9523-- 
6.  To  the  courses  of  lettiires  on  dairying  the  farmers’ 
daughters  come  in  numbers.  Gives  particulars  and 
results  of  this  instruction,  9447—51,  which  is,  how- 
ever, now  discontinued,  9461—6,  9527-8.  The  Council 
also  encourages  ploughing  matches  and  hedging  and 
fence-walling  competitions,  9452-3.  Gives  teiuu-e 
on  which  the  Council  holds  experimental  plots,  and 
particulars  of  agricultviral  experiments  carried  out, 
9454-5  9507-19.  A few  of  the  teachers  trained  in' 
the  class  of  the  County  Council  take  the  subject  in 
their  schools  ; the  expense  of  the  apparatus  for  such 
instruction  is  not  over  £2  or  £3,  9456-60,  9491-2. 
Peripatetic  teachers  of  agricultural  science  are  ap- 
pointed to  science  and  art  classes  attended  principally 
by  young  men  of  the  district,  9467-9.  Would  advocate 
ititruction  in  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  by 
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the  ordinary  mastei-s,  or  by  peripatetic  instructors, 
9470-5.  Considers  the  preponderating  need  of  the 
county  is  good  agricultural  instruction.  Is  very 
anxious  to  see  the  principles  of  agriculture  tougbt  to 
all  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementery  schools.  For 
this  purpose  the  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  must  get 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  9542-50. 
The  County  Council  spends  £900  out  of  £2,000  per 
annum  on  agricultural  instruction.  Instances  ad- 
vantage ai’ising  from  attendance  at  the  Council’s 
classes  in  agriculture  for  elementary  school  teachers, 
9551-5. 

BATEJf.iN. 

'Would  advocate  instruction  in  agriculture  by  the 
school  teachers, if  they  first  received  a special  laboratory 
course.  There  is  no  use  teaching  agriculture  from 
books,  9561-2.  Was  instructor  under  the  Council, 
of  the  classes  in  agriculture  for  school  teachers. 
Found  that  they  could  make  nothing  of  the  subject 
unless  they  had  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  accord- 
ingly they  took  the  two  subjects  concurrently,  9563- 
5.  Would  advocate  teaching  agidculture  in  elemen- 
tary schools  to  children  in  5th  Standard  and  up- 
wards, provided  it  involved  experimental  work,  9605- 
9.  The  course  given  to  the  teachers  comprises  agi-i- 
culture  and  chemistry.  It  should  extend  over  three 
year's,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  equipped 
for  performing  experiments.  Complains  that  at  the 
training  colleges  laboratory  work  is  neglected,  and 
hence  the  teachers  have  to  commence  it  when  study- 
ing agriculture.  The  obtaining  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department’s  certificates  in  such  subject  is  no  test 
of  a teacher’s  capabilities.  A course  in  the  practising 
schools  would  be  some  test  of  their  ability  to  teach, 
9619-40.  Considers  that  agricultural  instruction  can 
be  carried  out  in  the  schools  up  to  the  first  stage  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  Syllabus,  Tbe  teacher 
should  illustrate  the  principles  by  practical  experi- 
ments and  object  lessons  drawn  from  the  farms  in  the 
vicinity.  The  children  slionld  themselves  make  sim- 
ple experiments.  Elementary  botany  and  geologv 
should  also  be  taught,  and  the  children  should  make 
collections  of  insects  and  plants,  9641—55. 

Describes  the  work  done  un<ler  his  supervision  on 
the  experimental  plots  of  the  Westmorland  County 
Council,  9566-9,  9659-67. 

Chalmers. 

Asa  school  teacher,  experienced  gi'eat  benefit  from 
attending  the  laboratory  classes  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bateman.  The  teachers  who  have  attended  these 
classes  are  well  equipped  for  teaching  agriculture,  and 
are  enabled  to  select  subjacts  for  object  lessons,  which 
they  can  illustrate  intelligently  without  the  constant 
fear  that  theii-  experiments  won’t  come  off,  9668. 
To  conduct  agricultural  classes,  teachers  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  geology  and  botany,  which 
would  necessitate  their  attending  science  classes.  In 
Kendal  the  teachers  came  in  to  Saturday  classes  to 
learn  agrieultui-al  chemistry,  9696-703.  They  had  a 
great  advantage  in  having  laboratory  work.  The 
course  generally  consisted  of  96  attendances,  extendin'^ 
over  three  winter  sessions,  9761-74.  Agriculture  was 
introduced  into  the  Training  College  in  "Fork  in  1840 
by  Dr.  Johnston,  but  was  not  successful.  The  teachers 
are  afraid  to  teach  it  as  the  boys  know  more  than 
they  do  of  the  practical  work.  They  should  confine 
■themselves  to  agricultural  chemistry  .fee.  The  expense 
of  the  apparatus  is  an  obstacle  to  their  teking 
up  the  subject,  9739-45,  9789-90,  9877-82 
Would  not  advocate  insti'uction  in  agriculture  in 
schools  taught  only  by  a mistress ; in  the  mixed 
schools  taught  only  by  masters,  the  girls  take  an  equal 
interest  in  agricultural  instruction  with  the  boys, 
9669-71.  The  object  lessons  taken  in  compliance 
■with  the  Code  must,  be— if  agriculture  be  taken  in  tlie 


Agriculture — continued. 

Standards — such  object  lessons  in  the  lower  as  shall 
lead  to  the  agricultural  lessons  in  the  upper  part. 
Exhibits  diagrams  as  used  in  the  course  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  taken  in  his  school,  illustrative 
of  the  object  lessons  in  agriculture.  Explains  how- 
experimental  demonstrations  should  be  made  to  the 
children,  when  the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture  ad- 
mits, 9672-5.  The  efl'ect  of  such  teaching  is  that  tbe 

childi'en’s  intelligent  interest  increases  in  the  advanced 

classes,  9676-7.  Gives  particulars  of  the  Syllabus 

being  Course  D of  the  alternative  courses  proposed  in 
the  Code — of  object  lessons  leading  to  agriculture 
taken  in  his  school  in  Standard  2,  3 and  4. 
9678-9.  The  text  books  are  used  subsequently  by 
the  children  but  not  as  an  initial  portion  of  the  in- 
struction, 9680-1.  Allotments  in  the  shape  of  school 
gardens,  should  be  attached  to  elementary  schools. 
These  should  be  about  20  yards  square,  and  could  be 
divided  into  little  plots  for  experiments,  9682-7. 
The  boys  should  get  practice  at  horticultural  work 
rather  than  farm  work.  Would  not  favour  school 
farms  related  to  elementary  schools  at  all,  nor  model 
farms,  the  utility  of  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
work  of  elementary  education.  It  would  be  a useful 
thing  if  there  were  compulsory  power  for  acquirin'^ 
plots  of  the  nature  mentioned,  9722-5,  9852-63”. 
To  teach  agi'iculture  without  experiments  is  useless, 
9688-9.  His  school  is  purely  rural  with  au  average  of 
98  pupils,  taught  by  himself,  an  assistant  master,  and  a 
sewingmistress.  If  it  were  a smaller  school  with  but  one 
teacher  it  would  not  be  easy  to  carry  out  this  practical 
course,  9689-95.  So  far  agriculture  is  taught  only 
in  about  four  schools  in  his  district ; expects  it 
will  be  more  widely  taught,  9847-51.  The  cost  of 
appai’atus  .sufficient  to  carry  out  such  a course  of  in- 
struction would  vary  from  12«.  6c7.  to  25s.,  30s.,  or 
£2  2s.  Mentions  the  cost  of  the  diagrams  ; for  £2  2s., 
the  diagrams  would  be  included,  9718-21.  Finds 
that  the  children  make  collections  for  themselves, 
which  they  should  be  ta\ight  to  systematize.  They 
might  be  taught  to  collect  also  insects  and  fungi.  Pot- 
culruve,  which  is  practised  in  his  school,  is  also 
suitable.  Tbe  more  they  can  be  got  to  interest  them- 
selve.s  in  these  exjieriments  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
follow  up  the  subject  when  older,  9726-38.  All  the 
object  lessons  may  be,  and  are  in  his  scheme,  up  to  the 
end  of  Standard  3,  connected  with  agriculture.  Some- 
times a little  bit  of  local  botany  or  geology  is  com- 
bined, 9746-50.  Does  not  do  any  quantitative  work 
in  his  course  of  experiments  ; found  that  it  was  too- 
slow  and  tedious  a process  9751-6;  it  took  up  too  muchi 
of  the  school  time  and  was  also  too  costly,  9801-5, 
Confines  the  use  of  the  text  book  to  Standards  5,  6 
and  7.  The  course  is  not  intended  to  make  agri- 
culturists, but  to  prepare  the  I'mpils  for  future  study, 
9757-60.  Teaches  this  course  as  a “ class  subject” 
to  boys  and  girls  from  Standard  2 upwards,  9779- 
83.  In  Standard  6 mensuration  comes  in,  which 
was  formerly  taught  practically.  9791-5.  Gives 
about  1|  hours  to  die  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
week,  being  two  lessons  per  week,  9799-800.  Pro- 
poses to  give  agricultural  instruction  next  year  in  a 
continuation  school  for  lads  who  have  left  school, 
9806-11,  9819-24.  His  course  in  agriculture  was 
founded  on  the  lines  of  the  Code  and  worked  out  by 
him.  Underthe  Code  tlie  subject  may  be  exclusively 
taught  from  a textrbook.  Uses  no  text-book  for  the 
lower  Standards  ; and  only  to  a limited  extent  uses 
Buckmaster’s,  Wells’  or  Fream’s  in.  tlie  higher 
Standards.  Condemns  exclusive  use  of  text-books, 
9864-74. 

Gladstone. 

“Course  H”  in  elementary  science  could  bemodified 
so  as  to  bean  introduction  to  agricultural  instruction, 
for  the  principles  underlying  it  are  not.,  necessarily- 
bound  up  with  the  particular  course,.  1004.4^.. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION. 


Edward  Taylor. 

Suggests  art  instruction  in  elementary  schoob  in 
brass  repousse  work,  poker  work,  plaster  casting,  art- 
needlework,  lace-tnaking,  sampler-work.  Drawing 
rshould  be  taken  pari  passu  with  all  those.  In  Bir- 
mingham the  practice  of  encouraging  children  to 
design  from  the  commencement  has  resulted  in  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Book  Decoration.  Describes 
the  course  for  that  purpose  in  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Art,  3375—93.  The  power  in  children  of  inventing 
design  is  as  common  as  the  power  to  read.  The 
earlier  it  is  commenced  the  better,  3443-8. 
Foreigners  superintend  the  plaster-casting  in  the 
School  of  Art,  3469-71. 

RoBiNSOy. 

The  system  of  cold-hent  ironwork  exercises  in 
the  metal  centres  in  Birmingham,  might  lend  itself 
to  art  instruction  in  manipulation,  3604—5. 

Diggle. 

Art  instruction  is  not  a branch  of  work  which  can 
be  pressed  universally.  Where  a boy  shows  a special 
aptitude  for  it  he  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  it. 
Brush  work,  which  is  an  experiment  of  fifteen  mouths 
trial,  is  successfully  carried  out  at  the  Alma  School, 
Whitechapel,  4784-9. 

Fitch. 

Considers  it  desirable  that  the  aesthetic  side  of 
drawing  should  be  cultivated ; also  that  the  pupils’ 
surroundings  should  be  in  such  good  taste  as  to 
-cultivate  the  sense  of  beauty.  In  American  schools 
they  are  introducing  a great  many  exercises  in  colour- 
ing, 6617-24. 

Ebbnezer  Cooke. 

Drew  up  the  Alternative  Syllabus  in  the  Science 
and  Art  Department’s  Syllabus  of  Drawing  for 
Elementary  Schools.  Describes  its  characteristics. 
In  it  brush  work  enters  very  early,  and  the  power  to 
design  is  early  cultivated.  The  decorative  forms  are 
easily  evolved  and  the  use  of  colour  introduced.  The 


Syllabus  has  been  introduced  with  perfect  success  in 
the  Alma  Schools,  Whitechapel,  under  Mr.  Coward, 
which  is  the  first  attempt  among  the  elementary 
schools  to  do  this  class  of  work.  It  especially 
cultivates  a child’s  power  to  design,  which  declines 
or  becomes  atrophied,  if  not  fostered  iu  early  youth. 
It  also  cultivates  perception  of  things  beautiful, 
6836-76. 


OULTON. 

The  art  side  of  hand  and  eye  work  has  not  had 
much  attention  from  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 
7026-7.  Clay-modelling  is  now  being  taken  up  in 
the  higher  Standards,  7025. 

Hancb. 

Clay-modelling  in  Liverpool,  where  taken  up  in  the 
higher  grades,  is  artistic  modelling,  and  is  taken  under 
the  Scienceand  Art  Department,  7304—6. 


Pearson. 

In  the  advanced  clay-modelling  taken  in  Standard 
7,  under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  the  boys  are 
given  a latitude  of  choice  as  to  the  models,  according 
to  their  ability.  Considers  it  an  enormous  advantage 
to  have  the  casting  done,  as  it  impresses  the  fact  on 
the  boy  that  what  is  produced  is  simply  what  he  did. 
Compares  clay-modelling  to  concrete  freehand  drawing, 
7996. 

Bernats. 

Repousse  work  is  the  hammering-out  in  brass 
of  art  objects.  It  is  successfully  taught  in  the 
Keswick  School,  created  by  Canon  Rawnsley.  It 
would  be  unfitted  to  a day  school,  being  industrial 
work,  and  on  account  of  the  noise,  9141-5.' 


Hawceidge. 

Would  approve  of  increased  art  instruction  Con- 
siders that,  for  this  purpose,  freehand  drawing  should 
be  related  to  hand  and  eye  work,  10170-3. 


COOKERY. 


Lyulfh  Stanley. 

The  system  of  peripatetic  teachers  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Northern  Union  for  cookery  ; the  managers  of 
country  schools  club  together,  and  ateacherwill  go  about 
to  ten  schools,  4486.  In  London,  in  the  beginning  tlie 
teachers  objected  to  having  their  classes  broken  up  to 
permit  of  the  cookery  classes.  They  now  however 
consider  the  value  of  the  instruction  counterbalances 
this  inconvenience,  4489. 

Diggle. 

In  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  London 
there  are  over  3,000  pupils  receiving  instruction  in 
cookery,  4718-9. 


Du  Port. 

The  teaching  of  cookery  is  very  nearly  universal 
under  the  London  School  Board.  Considers  it  educa- 
tionally an  advantage,  5407-9.  Cookery  is  paid  for 
by  the  Education  Department,  at  Standard  4,  5420-1. 
The  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  Training  College  for 
females,  5474. 

Perceval  Graves. 

When  cookery  had  come  in  under  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  London,  he  urged  the  teachers  in  his  district 
in  Somerset  to  take  it  up.  Describes  how  the  teachers 
were  trained  in  Taunton,  Somerset,  how  they  obtained 
certificates,  and  how  the  subject  was  generally  taken 
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up  there,  6145-9.  There  is  a tendency  for  the  girls  to 
remain  longer  at  school  in  order  to  learn  cookery. 
Urges  the  necessity  of  extending  instruction  in  this 
subject  in  Ireland,  6212-7. 


Mrs.  Homan. 

Is  Cliairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Domestic 
Subjects  of  the  London  School  Board.  Cookery,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  Joint  Committee,  was  recognised 
by  the  Education  Dejiartment  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Loudon  School  Board.  There  are 
160  cookery  centres  under  the  Board.  The  grant  of 
the  Department  for  cookery  is  4s.  for  each  girl.  She 
must  make  twenty  hours  of  practical  work  in  the 
twenty-two  half  days  which  constitute  the  course. 
Each  lesson  is  two  and  a half  to  three  hours  long.  The 
roll  is  not  called  for  half  an  hour  after  commencing. 
The  work  commences  in  4th  Standard,  but  children 
over  eleven  and  below  Standard  4 may  attend,  6321-50. 
The  introduction  of  the  subject  has  been  useful  in 
encouraging  girls  to  stay  on  a little  longer  at  school. 
In  cookery  there  are  21,000  children  on  the  roll,  and 
of  these  18,400  were  in  actual  attendance,  which  shows 
this  branch  of  work  to  be  very  attractive  to  children. 
At  the  commencement  the  parents  strongly  objected, 
6357-61.  As  far  as  possible  the  children  are  taught 
to  work  witJi  appliances  such  as  they  have  at  home, 
6362-3.  A kitehenmaid  is  employed  in  the  cookery 
centre  to  do  the  rouglier  washing,  which  is  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  children,  6370-2.  The  School  Board 
made  a profit  of  ^500  on  the  cookery  materials  last 
year,  which  went  to  reduce  the  maintenance,  6373. 
The  pupils  make  very  careful  notes  of  their  work,  but 
tliese  are  not  revised  by  the  ordinary  class  teacher, 
6391-3.  Has  received  gratifying  letters  from  the 
parents  concerning  the  benefits  of  this  instruction  to 
their  children,  6416-7. 


Mrs.  Lord. 

Teachers  of  cookery  have  a training  extending  over 
more  than  twelve  months  in  cookery  alone,  and  in 
addition  they  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  learn  a certain  amount  of  chemistry,  6471-2, 
6482-3. 

OULTON. 

Under  the  LiverpoolSchool  Board  2, OOOgirls  receive 
instruction  in  cookery.  The  centre  system  is  that 
which  the  Board  most  generally  adopts,  6990-4. 
There  is  however  an  advantage  in  having  a special 
cookery  class-room  in  a school  where  there  are  suffi- 
cient girls  to  keep  it  going,  7078-83. 

Hance. 

Both  the  class  and  centre  system  are  worked  in 
Liverpool,  72Ul-4. 

Miss  Oaldee. 

Is  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  for  the 
Technical  Education  of  Women  in  Domestic  Science. 
The  Education  Department  gives  a grant  of  4s.  a head 
for  every  girl  in  the  4th  Standard  and  upwards  taking 
forty  hours’  instruction  in  cookery  in  the  year,  twenty 
of  which  must  be  in  practical  work.  Its  advantages 
are  that  it  keeps  the  girls  longer  at  school,  gives  them 
a taste  for  domestic  work,  and  improves  their  general 
intelligence.  The  system  is  being  spread  in  country 
districts  by  itinerant  teachers,  who  give  weekly  lessons. 
These  country  schools  are  supplied  with  apparatus  out 
of  their  own  resources,  some  of  the  smaller  utensils 
being  canned  about  by  the  instructors.  The  Education 
Department  gives  no  money  to  supply  utensDs, 
7350-6.  The  training  of  teachers  in  cookery  is 
carried  on  in  various  training  schools  of  cookery  in 
London,  and  throughout  the  country.  There  is  also 
one  in  Dublin.  These  schools  do  not  grant  certificates 
but  are  joined  in  the  National  Union,  a Council  by 
which  the  certificates  aud  diplomas  are  issued.  For 
the  Elementary  school  teacher’s  certificate  tliere  is  a 
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special  course,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Education  Department ; for  those  who  desire 
the  high  class  diploma,  the  course  is  more  exacting, 
7357-60.  For  an  artisan  diploma  of  the  National 
Union,  a course  of  six  to  nine  months  must  be  taken, 
out;  fully  twelve  monthsfor  adiploma  toteach  high  class 
cookery,  working  every  day.  This  course  comprises 
method  of  teaching,  chemistry  and  elementaryphysio- 
logy.  The  elementary  teacher’s  certificate  theEdneation 
Department  allows  toteachisrs  after  a two  years’  couise 
on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings.  It  is 
not  advisable  except  in  country  schools  that  tlie 
ordinary  teachers  should  take  cookery,  7403-8.  The 
certificate  obtained  by  the  teachers  in  Dublin  is  that 
given  by  the  National  Union  and  recognised  by  the 
English  Education  Department,  7418-20.  The  Edu- 
cation Department  also  recognises  the  teacher’s  certifi- 
cate awarded  by  theLondonTrainingSchoolof  Cookery 
the  Edinburgh  School,  &c.,  which  are  not  in  the 
Union — exacting  only  a guarantee  chat  the  teacher  lias 
gone  through  a minimum  course  of  six  months, 
7439—41.  Inspected  the  cookery  school  under  the 
Dublin  Training  Association,  which  was  in  existence 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  being  connected 
with  the  National  Union.  None  of  the  schools 
in  the  Union  give  local  certificates,  all  certificates 
being  awarded  by  the  Union  examiners,  which 
ensures  a fixed  standard.  Would  approve  of  the 
four  teachers  employed  by  tiie  National.  Board  in 
Ireland,  and  wlio  hold  the  certificate  of  the  National 
Union,  giving  a certificate  to  the  local  teachers  in 
rural  districts  after  submitting  them  to  a two  years’ 
course  at  Saturday  chisses  in  certain  centres,  7457-69. 
The  fee  for  the  course  of  the  high  class  diploma  of  the 
National  Union  has  been  raised  from  fourteen  to- 
eighteen  guineas,  7472.  Most  of  the  training  col- 
leges have  suitable  centres  for  cookery,  and  the  School 
Boards  also  supply  numerous  centres ; an  ordinary 
class-room  can  however  be  adapted  and  the  things 
covered  up  afterwards.  The  children  purchase  the- 
materials  when  they  have  cooked  them.  The  materials 
are  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  schools,  7361-5, 
In  Liverpool  there  was  a good  deal  of  opposition 
from  educationists  and  others  to  the  introduction  of 
cookery  instruction,  7369-72,7377-80.  It  waspreceded 
by  courses  of  lectures, andspecialaid  given  where  taken- 
up,  7414-7.  The  appliances  used  are  of  tlie  simjilest 
kind,  nothing  being  used  which  girls  do  no  find 
in  their  own  liomes,  7381-4.  The  children  take  a text- 
book course  along  with  the  practical  work,  7384-6, 
The  instruction  consists  of  two  hours  for  demonstration 
which  is  not  merely  a theoretical  lecture  hut  compiises 
cookery  actually  done  before  the  pupils,  aud  two  hours- 
for  practical  work  in  the  afternoon.  The  two  horn's 
for  ciemonstratioii  is  necessary  to  enable  the  cookery  to- 
be  carried  out  fully.  The  blackboard  is  used  through- 
out, and  the  pi-ices  of  materials,  &c.,  are  put  on  it, 
7387-98,  7444-7.  Under  the  School  Boards,  the- 
systetii  of  itinerant  teachers  is  being  superseded  for  a 
resident  teacher  in  each  centre.  An  itinerant  teacher 
would  give  10  lessons  a week — 2 a day  for  5 d<ays  in 
the  week,  7399-402.  The  cost  of  the  utensils  re- 
quisite for  a teacher  going  to  a rural  school  would  be 
to  £S,  irrespective  of  the  stove.  The  Department 
permits  18  pupils  ill  a class;  12  is  enough..  The  cost 
per  child,  irrespective  of  utensils,  would  be  a course, 
7433-7-  Prefers  special  teachers,  to  elementary 
teachers  both  in  town  and  country  sdiools,  7438. 
There  is  no  objection  to  children  being  present  at  the 
demonstration  lecture,  who  do  not  take  part  in  the 
practical  work,  7470-1. 

Beknats. 

Cannot  emj)hasize  the  importance,  of  cookery  too 
strongly,  as  hearing  on  the  temperance  question  aud 
comfortable  homes.  Refers  to  a speech  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany  showing  the  discomforts  of  some 
homes  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a.meal„w.hich.ofieni 
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Cookery — continued. 

drive  husbands  to  publichouses.  The  obstacles  to  its 
introduction  in  rural  schools  in  Ireland  ■will  be  the 
•want  of  sufficient  staff  and  the  expense  of  apparatus. 
To  supply  the  plant,  £b  is  wanted.  In  Essex,  certain 
districts  combine  to  pay  peripatetic  teachers,  9107—8. 
Gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  utensils  to  be  used. 
Advocates  reform  in  the  domestic  economy  course, 
9109-10.  The  best  ■way  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
cookery  in  rural  schools  -would  be  to  arrange  for  the 
school  teachers  having  a course  of  training.  This  ho-w- 
ever  involves  the  expense  of  training  them,  In  com- 
pletely rural  schools  in  England  it  is  not  taught  at 
all ; where  the  school  is  near  a town  they  bring  out 
a teacher.  A peripatetic  expert  might  be  employed 
if  all  the  schools  combined  to  pay  her  salary ; she 
would  be  the  most  efficient  instructress,  9167—73. 

Gladstone. 

Cookerywas  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1875 
into  two  schools  under  the  London  School  Board.  It 
is  now  taught  generally  in  centres,  9926-8.  States 
some  educational  advantages  of  cookery.  It  should 
he  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  “ Domestic  Science  ” 
course  of  the  Code,  10052-3. 

Hawceidge. 

Under  the  Barro'w-in-Furness  School  Board  in 
1896,  the  cooking  instruction,  teaching,  materials, 
fuel,  repairs,  <bc.,  cost  the  ratepayers  £26  19s.  8cf. 
over  and  above  the  Department’s  grant ; the 
number  of  pupils  taught  was  1,140,  so  that  the 
actual  cost  to  the  rates  was  5^d.  per  pupil.  Out 
of  this  number  970  pupils  earned  a grant  from  the 
Education  Department,  10099-107.  The  cost  of 


Cookery — continued. 

putting  up  the  cookery  fittings  came  to  £80,  £65  in 
the  one  cookery  centre,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
putting  up  the  centre,  and  £5  in  each  of  the  5 ordin- 
ary schools,  10113-6.  Refers  to  the  unsatisfactory 
results  arising  from  the  non-relation  of  literary  in- 
struction to  cookery  instruction,  where  spelling  and 
composition  are  involved  in  the  latter.  Want  of  time 
is  an  excuse  for  the  specialist  teacher  in  cookery  for 
not  correcting  the  notes  and  exercises  of  the  ])upils. 
Suggests  a printed  summary  of  the  work  for  the  pupils 
to  be  substituted  for  their  own  notes  and  copied  out 
by  them  to  remedy  this  defect,  10117-21,  10166—9. 
Gives  reasons  for  bringing  the  teacher  to  the.  school 
rather  than  sending  the  pupils  to  tlie  centre,  10147-51. 
Although  tlie  subject  is  taught  in  some  'Training 
Colleges  the  students  are  not  required  to  obtain  the 
diploma,  which  the  Education  Department  considers 
necessary  when  they  subsequently  teach  the  subject, 
10186—8.  The  grant  is  4s.  for  40  hours’  instruction, 
10191-2.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  has  heretofore 
been  to  cook  a dinner,  whereas  lessons  .should  deal  more 
with  educational  principles.  The  Boai'd  proposes  to 
introduce  an  amended  course  which  will  counteract 
thisdefect,  10216-20.  If  cookery  were  taught  in  rural 
schools  by  itinerant  teachers,  would  prefer  the  com- 
bined course  of  cookery,  laundry  work  and  principles 
of  hygiene  as  taken  in  the  Belgian  schools,  10277-9. 
As  a rule  the  Department  requires  the  teachers  of 
cookery  to  have  a diploma,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  they  have  Ijeen  12  monihs  in  a cookery  school. 
This  presents  a difficulty  to  teachers  in  rural  schools 
wishing  to  qualify,  which  has  sometimes  been  met  by 
substituting  an  evening  course  of  training.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  taught  to  a considerable  extent  in  rural 
schools  in  Cumberland,  10328-37. 


DRAWING. 


Edward  Taylor. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  Birmingham  schools 
■was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art  in  1888.  Explains  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  supervision,  and  gives  figures  showing 
the  resulting  improvement,  3339-42.  The  cost  of  this 
supervision  is  about  £300,  3420-2.  The  three  in- 
specting teachers  from  the  School  of  Art  supervise  the 
teaching  in  the  schools,  sometimes  giving  a lesson  them- 
selves, and  they  give  a lesson  each  -week  to  the  pupil 
teachers.  The  expense  of  materials,  &c.,  is  borne  by  the 
School  Board,  3449—57;  3460-8.  The  girls  are  not 
taught  drawing  in  the  Board  Schools  in  Birmingham, 
3394-7,  3436-7.  Gives  in  detail  certain  suggestions 
made  by  him  in  a report  drawn  up  in  1894.  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  concerning 
the  improvement  -which  might  be  effected  in  the 
work  done  in  the  Board  Schools  under  the  Sjdlabus  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  3343-5,  3432-3. 
The  drawing  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
taught  in  every  scliool  is  intelligent  scale  drawing. 
This  is  the  minimum,  beyond  wliich  the  varying 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  must  be  considered,  3346. 
In  the  infants  scliool  the  kindergai'ten  drawing 
should  not  cramp  the  children  with  minute  divisions 
of  the  chequered  slate.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
draw  freely.  They  should  also  he  allowed  to  cut  out 
geometi-ical  figures  in  paper  to  get  a concrete  notion 
of  them.  Simple  drawing  to  scale  could  follow.  The 
first  lessons  should  be  diuwn  largely  on  a slate  and 
should  consist  of  free  circular  work  as  described.  Then 
follows  a knowledge  of  geometrical  tenns ; next  the 
use  of  the  protractor  and  foot-rule,  rendered  attractive 
by  the  harmonious  arrangement  and  enrichment  of 
lines:  exemplifies,  3352-61.  The  compass  should  not 
be  used,  for  the  curved  line  is  easier  for  a child  than 
the  straight.  There  should  also  be  a memory  lesson 
for  five  minutes,  drawing  from  memory.  The  ordinary 
uncertifieated  teacher  can  teach  this  course.  It  might 


conclude  with  optional  work  consisting  of  simple  out- 
line work  on  blackboard,  a leaf,  bird,  <tc.,  3362—3. 
Suggests  a course  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  school, 
proceeding  from  simple  geometry  combined  with  free- 
hand curves  to  exercises  -to  convey  the  idea  of  a curved 
surface.  With  these  should  be  combined  simple 
design.  Some  of  the  Vere  Foster  copybooks  might 
also  he  used,  3351,  3363.  Explains  the  nature  of 
fiat-washing  and  advocates  its  introduction  to  teach  an 
appreciation  of  colour,  which  develops  the  artistic 
faculty.  The  expense  would  be  a few  shillings  for 
each  school  for  the  colour,  and  •id.  or  id.  each  for  the 
brushes,  3364.  'This  suggested  programme  is  on  the 
linesof  the  “Alternative  Scheme”  of  tbeScienceand  Art 
Department’s  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,  3472-4. 
Model  drawing  is  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
teachers.  The  ordinary  course  should  be  confined  to 
flat-work  and  flat-tinting  followed  by  geometrical  and 
scale  drawing.  Perspective  should  not  be  taught, 
and  very  properly  is  now  not  required  for  the  school 
teacher’s  certificate,  3426-31.  The  certificate  is  no 
sound  basis  to  go  on  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  a teacher.  The  teachers  are  trained  to  draw  in  the 
Training  Colleges,  hut  there  is  no  test  exacted  of  their 
ability  to  teach  drawing,  3346—50.  The  examination 
should  test  their  method  of  teaching.  If  it  could  be 
done  at  centres  it  would  be  more  reliable  than  by 
written  papers,  3365-8.  TJie  ordinary  Inspector  could 
examine  <lrawing  in  the  schools,  but  the  teachers 
should  be  examined  by  experts,  3369-70.  In  the 
Training  Colleges  the  students  enter  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  examination,  which  is  not 
specially  for  teachers,  3371-4.  In  the  Board  Schools 
many  of  the  teachers  have  the  certificate  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Dej)artment,  The  second-class  certi- 
ficate of  the  Science  and  Ai-t  Department  is  insufficient 
as  a qualification  to  teach  drawing.  Suggests  test  of 
power  to  teach  drawing,  to  consist  of  a drawing  in 
the  middle  stage  towards  completion.  The  present 
teats  are  sufficient  to  ascertain  power  to  draw,  3398— 
2 S 
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Dhawing — continued. 

416.  Advocates  a specialist  organizer  in  connection 
with  each  School  Board  or  other  school  area,  3417-9, 
3434-5.  Advocates  a special  training  in  the  method 
of  teaching  drawing,  3438-42.  The  County  Councils 
in  England  have  in  many  places  instituted  Saturday 
classes  for  training  teachers,  3458-60.  The  first  step 
iu  introducing  drawing  a.s  a compulsory  subject  into 
Ireland  would  be  to  appoint  experts  in  centres  to 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  draw  and  how  to  teach 
drawing;  they  might  also  visit  the  schools  to  advise 
the  teachers.  A circular  of  instructions  might  be 
first  issued  to  tlie  teachers,  3475-82.  Gives  the 
number  of  children  who  should  be  taken  at  a time 
in  a drawing  class,  3483-5. 

Robinson. 

In  Birmingham,  the  ordinary  teachers  teach  drawing 
in  the  boys’  schools,  but  it  is  not  taught  to  the 
girls,  except  so  far  as  is  required  for  the  hand  and 
eye  work.  3621, 

John  Tatlob. 

Gives  details  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s 
Syllabus  for  primary  schools,  3677—8.  In  drawing  the 
teachers  are  allowed  to  classify  the  pupils  according 
to  ability,  and  not  by  age.  The  drawing  lesson  for 
all  Standards  takes  place  simultaneously  in  his  school, 
3679-82.  Explains  how  the  construction  of  the  class- 
room is  the  chief  difficulty  to  model  drawing,  3683-5. 
The  time  given  to  the  subject  per  week  is  two  lessons 
of  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  each.  The  materials  are  all 
provided  by  the  Board,  3686-8.  Describes  the  system 
of  inspection  and  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  drawing,  3689-92.  Explains  tlie 
educational  importance  of  drawing  as  a hand  and  eye 
exercise,  3693-4.  The  Science  and  Art  certificate  in 
drawing  is  a guarantee  that  the  teacher  can  draw ; but 
being  able  to  draw  is  a very  different  thing  from  being 
able  to  impart  it  to  a class.  The  difficulty  will  be  met 
by  the  headmaster  assisting  and  directing  the  teacher 
until  he  gets  into  a good  method,  3701-8.  As  model 
drawing  is  extremely  difficult  for  children,  much  should 
not  be  expected  from  them.  More  than  25  should 
not  be  given  instruction  in  model  drawing  at  one 
time,  and  the  accommodation  should  be  suitable. 
Drawing  instruction  should  com©  before  hand  and 
eye  work,  even  with  girls.  Got  special  permission  in 
his  school  to  give  the  girls  a course  of  di-awing  instead 
of  hand  and  eye  work,  37 13—9.  If  India-rubber  was 
used  too  frequently  iuid  the  class  spent  most  of  the 
time  rubbing  out  instead  of  getting  good  sweeping 
lines,  the  rubber  should  be  taken  up  from  them, 
3720-1.  The  drawing  taught  in  relation  to  the 
manual  instruction  is  simply  plan  and  elevation,  or 
solid  geometry,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
ordinary  drawing  course  for  the  6th  Standard, 
3739-44.  In  the  training  colleges  more  time  should 
be  sjient  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  the  practising 
schools  learning  how  to  teach  drawing,  3745-53. 

Armstrong. 

Adopts  the  recommendation  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  that  drawing  should  enter  into  the  science 
instruction  where  every  object  used  in  experimental 
work  should  if  possible  be  drawn,  3888.  Drawing 
should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  3889. 

Magnus. 

The  drawing  taught  in  connection  with  manual 
instruction  is  geometrical  drawing,  which  cultivates 
correct  measurement,  accuracy,  and  neatness,  but 
does  not  train  the  artistic  faculty,  4320-1.  Fre^and 
and  model  drawing  are  desirable  branches  of  instruc- 
tion ; but  to  teach  them  to  a child  who  shows  no 
aptitude  for  them,  may  be  a waste  of  time.  Within 
these  limits  they  are  desirable  for  all  children, 
4325-30.  Would  have  drawing  commenced  in 
Kindergarten  work,  and  made  continuous  through 
the  course.  For  that  purpose  the  ordinary  teacher 


Drawing — continued. 

should  receive  instruction  in  it  at  the  training 
college,  4331-5.  For  the  introduction  of  drawing, 
elementary  science,  and  manual  instruction  into 
Irish  scliools,  the  number  of  school  hours  should  be 
slightly  increased;  a morning  and  evening  session 
might  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  which  is  the 
English  system,  4338-40. 

Lyulph  Stanley. 

Does  not  consider  manual  instruction  as  superior 
to  drawing,  which  should  be  an  essential  subject  of 
instruction  in  every  school.  Drawing  should  precede 
and  be  taught  with  manual  instruction,  4403.  Tlie 
reports  of  the  Science  and  Art  Inspectors  show 
remarkable  and  universal  progress  in  drawing  within 
the  few  years  in  which  it  has  been  made  a compulsory 
subject,  4406-7.  Under  the  London  School  Board 
drawing  has  been,  since  1871,  a compulsory  subject 
for  girls,  but  not  for  examination,  4466-7. 

An  hour  a week  is  given  to  it,  but  as  the  subject 
is  not  in  the  Code  for  girls,  the  headmaster  has  liberty 
to  determine  the  scheme  of  work,  and  it  is  not 
examined  or  inspected  by  the  Education  or  by  the 
Board  Inspector,  4484-5. 

Diggle. 

Under  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department 
drawing  was  made  compulsory  for  boys  in  1890, 
when  also  manual  training  was  permitted,  4522-4. 
It  is  commenced  in  the  Kindergarten  department  and 
carried  right  through  in  all  stages,  4566-7. 

Roofer. 

It  would  be  possible  to  find  time  for  drawing, 
elementary  science,  and  manual  instruction  in  the 
schools  without  interfering  with  the  literary  curri- 
culum. One  and  a half  hours  a week  should  be  giver, 
to  drawing,  5355-65. 

Do  Port. 

Should  be  compulsory  in  the  Irish  schools.  Mechan- 
ical dra\ving  would  be  the  more  useful  form.  Refers  to 
thesyllabusesof  theScienceand  ArtDepartment.  The 
ordinary  syllabus  is  suited  to  aid  manual  work  ; the 
alternative  syllabus  is  more  artistic,  free  drawing  of 
curves.  As  regards  remote  rural  schools  the  same 
provisional  discretion  might  be  given  to  inspectors 
that  is  still  given  in  England,  viz.  : — where  there  is  a 
teacher  who  qualified  before  drawing  was  made  com- 
pulsory, and  he  is  unable  now  to  take  it  up,  the 
inspector  may  certify  that  drawing  cannot  be  taught 
in  that  school.  When  first  made  a compulsory  sub- 
ject the  teachers  came  to  neighbouring  towns  for 
instruction,  and  peripatetic  instructors  were  also 
employed,  5430-8. 

Buckmaster. 

Schools  have  the  option  of  putting  in  children  eveu 
in  the  Infant  department,  for  drawing  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  It  is  optional  in  girls’ 
schools,  5573-5.  The  manual  instruction  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  applied  drawing,  5589-90. 

Perceval  Graves. 

Was  Inspector  in  West  Somerset  at  the  time  it 
was  proposed  to  make  drawing  compulsory.  Many  of 
the  teachers  had  not  then  their  “ D ” certificate,  nor 
teacher’s  certificate  in  drawing,  and  some  were  rot 
qualified  at  ail.  Saturday  classes  were  accordingly 
formed  at  Taunton,  at  the  School  of  Art,  which  they 
attended  from  all  sides  of  the  country,  their  travel- 
ling expenses  being  paid  by  themselves  or  their 
managers.  The  teachers  grumbled  at  first,  but  soon 
fell  in  with  the  work,  6137—44.  When  the  subject  was 
made  compulsory,  the  certificate  was  not  at  first  rigor- 
ously insisted  on.  In  cases  where  the  masters  were 
elderly,  drawing  was  not  insisted  on  in  their  schools, 
6150-3. 
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Drawing — continued. 

Fitch. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  a strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Technical  School  Commission  that  drawing 
was  made  compulsory.  It  is  not  compulsory  for  girls, 
6524-8.  Would  not  recommend  that  in  introducing 
drawing  as  a general  subject  of  instruction,  the  ob- 
taining of  a special  certificate  should  be  enforced,  as 
a condition  of  recognition,  on  the  teachers,  6580-97. 
Instruction  in  drawing,  to  be  effective,  should  include 
drawing  to  scale,  6603.  The  disciplinary  exercise  in 
drawing  is  principally  the  cultivation  of  accuracy, 
exactness  in  measurement,  and  obseiwation.  Sub- 
sequently the  iesthetic  side  can  be  developed,  6617- 
24.  Drawing  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  man- 
ual instruction,  and  should  precede  it  in  Irish  schools, 
6699-700. 

Ehenezee  Cooke, 

Drew  up  the  “ Alternative  Syllabus,”  now  included 
in  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Syllabus  of 
Drawing  for  elementary  schools.  Explains  how  the 
natural  expression  of  a child’s  power  in  drawing 
is  the  ovoid  form,  on  which  that  syllabus  is  founded. 
The  scheme  might  be  introduced  as  an  alterna- 
tive syllabus  in  Ireland.  It  is  but  one  year  old, 
but  has  been  carried  through  in  the  Alma  Schools, 
Whitechapel,  under  Mr.  Coward,  with  great  success. 
In  it  the  child  invents  its  own  designs,  using  the 
brush.  The  faculty  of  designing  must  be  cultivated 
.early  and  continuously,  or  it  becomes  atrophied.  Pro- 
tests against  the  cramping  in  the  ordinary  kinder- 
garten drawing.  Drawing  improves  the  child’s  powers 
of  expression,  observation,  criticism,  and  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  6836-76. 

Hewitt. 

Under  the  Liverpool  School  Board  drawing  was  in- 
troduced in  1871  as  an  optional  subject  in  all  depart- 
ments other  rhan  those  for  infants,  In  1880  it  was 
made  compulsory  for  boys  in  those  departments, 
while,  in  1886  it  was  introduced  as  a class  subject 
into  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
Board  permitted  it  to  be  taught  to  girls  as  an  optional 
subject,  where  the  managers  desired  it.  The  Science 
and  Art  Dejiartment  commenced  to  give  the  grant  in 
1887,  7823-31. 

Courtenay  Hodgson, 

An  important  development  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Council’s  work  in  the  training  of  teachers 
was  the  establishment  of  classes  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  held  at  centres  up  and  down  the  county,  to 
enable  the  teachers  to  obtain  their  Science  and  Art 
certificates.  Since  the  Education  Department  made 
drawing  compulsory  there  were  a large  number  of 
teachers  teaching  it  who  had  had  no  training.  Bv 
attending  these  Saturday  classes  they  were  enabled  to 
qualify,  8662-6. 

Slater. 

The  Cumberland  County  Council  opened  seven 
centres  for  elementary  school  teachers.  Gives  parti- 
■eulars  of  the  number  of  teachers  attending  in  various 


Drawing — continued. 

yeai-s,  arrangements  made  by  the  Council  towards 
paying  their  travelling  expenses,  and  number  and 
class  of  certificates  obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  8891—902.  Advantages  have  also  been 
experienced  by  the  teachers  from  interchange  of 
views  at  these  meetings  at  the  centres,  8904-5. 
Criticises  the  “first  and  second  class  D certificates” 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  elementary 
school  teacheis,  8906.  The  number  of  teachers  at- 
tending the  drawing  and  art  classes  during  5 years 
was  1,000.  Owing  to  the  instructing  staff  not  being 
sufficient  the  number  of  centres  has  necessarily  been 
cut  down.  The  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  schools 
has  improved  considerably  as  a consequence  of  the 
training  of  the  teachers  by  the  County  Council.  It 
is  now  taught  in  all  boys’  schools  in  Cumberland, 
whereas  a few  years  back  it  was  not  taught  in  more 
than  20.  Of  late  tJie  teachers'  travelling  expenses  have 
not  been  paid.  The  expense  of  equipping  the  centres 
with  models  and  casts  was  abouti£2  per  centi’e,  8931—63. 
At  present  drawing  is  also  taught  in  most  of  the  girls’ 
schools,  brush  work  in  about  10  schools,  8958-60, 
Beenays. 

The  most  extraordinary  results  have  been  shown 
since  drawing  was  made  compulsory,  and  unsuspected 
talent  in  designing  discovered.  In  the  case  of  small 
schools  everyone  was  trying  to  cry  off  in  the  beginning 
on  account  of  the  difficulties ; now  drawing  has  be- 
come practically  universal  even  in  very  small  schools. 
Mentions  an  objection  to  the  inspection  of  drawing 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Inspectors,  being  the  cost 
incurred  in  rural  districts  in  sending  an  Inspector 
many  miles  to  examine  a few  boys  in  one  subject. 
Also  the  objection  urged  by  teachers  tiiat  to  teach  the 
compulsory  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  drawing, 
no  special  certificate  is  required,  and  that  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  this  one  subject  should  be  selected 
for  formal  examination.  Considers  the  inspection  of 
drawing  should  be  done  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment’s Inspector,  9120-36,  9199-204. 

Gladstone. 

A special  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  on 
technical  education,  appointed  in  1683,  recommended 
amongst  other  things,  “ That  instruction  in  drawing 
commence  in  Standard  1,  and  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  graduated  scheme  laid  down  for  each  Standard. 
Tliat  increased  attention  be  paid  to  freehand  drawing 
from  models  in  all  schools,  and  that  mechanical 
drawing  and  modelling  in  clay  be  introduced  into 
certain  schools,”  9895-7. 

Hawcridgk. 

There  should  be  no  annual  examination  in  freehand 
drawing,  but  it  should  form  a portion  of  the  “ occupa- 
tions” course,  and  in  the  same  way  be  subject  to 
inspection  only.  This  would  make  drawing  more  of 
an  art  training,  10172-3.  Would  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  “ Alternative  Scheme  ” in  drawing.  Is 
preparing  to  introduce  it  in  the  Barrow-in-Furness 
schools,  10267-71. 


APPEKDrX  E 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Bevis. 

Grammar  and  geography,  which  are  the  subjects 
omitted  as  a rule  in  the  Birmingham  Schools  to 
make  room  for  hand  and  eye  work,  are  not  compul- 
sory under  the  Code,  3219-21. 


Robinson. 

Takes  geography  as  a class  subject  in  standard  6 
in  his  school.  Begins  with  a plan  of  the  school,  of 
the  street,  <ko.,  and  finds  there  is  no  occasion  to  cur- 
tail the  subject  for  the  inclusion  of  the  hand  and  eye 
•work,  3503-9. 


Aejistrokg. 

Would  exclude  geography  from  the  lower  standards, 
and  substitute  elementary  science,  3938—41. 

Roofer. 

The  time  for  manual  training  can  be  provided  by 
restricting  the  geography  instruction  to  the  learning 
of  general  and  important  pidnciples  without  commit- 
ting to  memory  a multitude  of  details.  The  method 
advocated  by  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society  and 
carried  out  in  English  schools  is  to  begin  with  a map 
or  plan  of  the  schoolroom,  then  of  the  locality ; the 
teacher  must  be  able  to  draw  the  plan  on  the  black- 
board, 5116-24. 
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ATPESDis  E,  Geography — continued. 


Geography — continued. 


Perceval  Graves. 

In  the  Training  Colleges  they  waste  time  on  memory 
map  drawing,  6312-3. 

Fitch. 

The  best  teaching  in  geography  is  oral  teaching 
illustrated  with  the  blackboard.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  a geographical  reader,  not  a book  of 
statistics.  Physical  geography  is  now  being  taught 
in  conjunction  with  clay  modelling,  6556-9. 

Bott. 

Under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  geography  is 
taken  univei’sally  as  the  first  of  the  two  class  subjects 
obta  ining  a grant.  It  is  taught  by  meansof  ageograph- 
ical  reader — Longman’s,  Macmillan’s,  or  Blackie’s — 
which  also  does  duty  as  one  of  the  two  reading  books 
required  by  the  Code,  in  the  lower  standards,  7639-53. 


Chalmers. 

Does  not  teach  geography  in  hia  school  as  a class, 
subject,  nor  give  any  set  lessons  in  it,  but  teaches  it 
by  means  of  a geographical  reader,  9785—8,  9875-6. 

Bernays. 

As  a compulsory  subject  geography  should  be 
discarded  in  Ireland,  10079.  Neither  grammar  nor 
geography  are  compulsory  subjects  in  England, 
10080-1. 

Marsh. 

Describes  how  he  teaches  geography  successfully 
in  bis  school  by  means  of  clay  modelling,  10458—62, 
10466-7. 


GRAMM.^R. 


Bevis. 

In  Birmingham,  grammar,  which  is  not  compulsory 
in  England,  is  one  of  the  subjects  omitted  to  make 
room  for  hand  and  eye  work,  3219-2L 

Robinson. 

In  his  school,  takes  English  and  geography  as  class 
subjects  in  standard  6.  The  English  consists  of  a 
portion  of  Henry  VIII.,  parsing,  analysis,  and  com- 
position. The  curriculum  is  quite  as  full  as  it  was 
before  the  introduction  of  hand  and  eye  work.  In  the 
lower  standards,  however,  they  get  hut  one  lessou  a 
week  in  picking  out  nouns  and  verbs,  instead  of 
three,  3503-11.  In  the  upper  standards  the  three 
lessons  in  English  are  maintained,  3619-20.  Takes 
English  as  a class  subject  only  in  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  standards,  3643,  3668-72. 

Magnus. 

Would  have  both  experimental  science  and  manual 
work  in  wood  included  in  the  curriculum,  and  would 
displace  English  grammar  for  the  inclusion  of  either 
of  them,  4235-41. 

Lyulph  Stanley. 

Attributes  the  extensive  teaching  of  grammar  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  for  a time  compulsory  under  the 
Code,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Training  Colleges. 
It  is  now  being  dropped  in  an  increasing  number  of 
schools.  Under  the  London  School  Board  it  was 
taught  last  year  in  546  out  of  856  departments, 
4446-7. 

Diggle. 

Making  grammar  an  optional  subject,  and  sub- 
stituting manual  work  as  optional,  is  a relief  to  the 
teachers,  4619-21. 

Roofer. 

In  England,  formal  grammar,  detailed  analysis, 
and  parsing  to  a large  degree,  is  now  omitted.  It 
is  now  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  necessary  in 
composition  and  correct  speaking.  Approves  of  this 
reform  and  the  substitution  of  other  educative 
subjects,  5256-61. 

John  Cooke. 

In  his  school  grammar  is  not  taught  in  the  lower 
standards.  Composition  is  taken  up  in  standard  5, 
6816-25 


Perceval  Graves. 

The  strait  waistcoat  of  Latin  grammar  which  was 
imposed  on  the  English  language  by  Dr.  Moi'el  and 
others  is  now  vanishing.  Mason’s  grammar  treats  the 
subject  more  historically.  Dialect  should  not  be  con- 
sidered bad  gi-ammar.  Manual  instruction,  and  the 
teaching  of  English  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  bear 
upon  composition,  should  supersede  the  present  , 
teaching  of  English  in  Irish  schools,  6239-47,  6255. 

Fitch. 

Would  be  sorry  to  exclude  grammar  for  the 
inclusion  of  manual  instruction,  but  considers  less 
time  could  be  given  to  the  former.  The  old  idea  of 
grammar  as  the  ai-t  of  speaking  correctly,  and  the 
learning  of  rules  of  syntax,  is  not  now  prevalent 
among  good  teachers,  but  exercises  in  meaning  of 
words,  structure  of  sentences  and  composition,  are 
indispensable.  Analysis  and  parsing  are  very  valu- 
able when  intelligently  taught,  6548-55.  Explains 
what  instruction  in  grammar  he  considers  necessary,. 
6684-90. 

Hugh  Gordon. 

To  make  room  for  science  and  manual  instruction,, 
formal  grammar  should  be  omitted,  7586-6. 

Bott. 

In  Liverpool,  elementary  science  is  taken  as  the 
second  class  subject  in  standards  1 to  4,  and  grammar 
in  standards  5 and  upwards;  nevertheless  grammar  is. 
necessarily  taught  in  the  lower  standards,  7639-42. 

Nixon. 

Is  sorry  that  grammar  is  a compulsory  subject  in. 
Irish  schools,  8280-1. 

Gladstone. 

A recommendation,  of  the  London  School  Board 
Committee  in  1880  was  “That  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  experimental  teaching  and  manual  work, 
the  time  now  given  to  spelling,  parsing,  and  grammar 
generally,  be  reduced.”  Considers  that  as  grammar  is 
generally  taught  in  elementary  schools,  the  less  of 
it  the  better.  Less  attention  also  ought  to  be  paid 
to  spelling,  9954-9.  Would  not  teach  parsing  and 
analysis  to  small  children  as  it  is  beyond  their  intel- 
lectual grasp.  Experimental  science  is  equally 
educational  and  more  easily  understood,  10061-8. 

Bernays. 

Would  much  prefer  to  see  arithmetic  and  spelling 
curtailed  for  the  inclusiou  of  science  and  manufd 
instruction,  than  grammar.  Considers  “ English  is 
the  logic  of  elementary  schools.”  A latitude  should . 
be  allowed  teachers  in  order  to  give  intelligent  in- 
struction unlettered  by  a narrow  syllabus,  10079-81.- 
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HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING. 


Bevis. 

The  qualitie.'S  developed  by  Imnd  and  eye  woi'k  are 
accuracy,  oli.servation,  the  reasoning  faculty,  sustained 
interest  in  work,  and  originality,  3095.  Desci'ibes 
v:irious  c‘xereises  in  the  scheme  carried  out  iinclev  tlie 
Birniingliam  School  Board  in  i)aper  folding  in 
Standard  1 ; in  Standard  2 with  cubes — illustrating 
qualities  of  substances  in  three  dimensions,  and  also 
ill  parcel  tying,  3096-103  ; in  wire  work  in  Standard 

illusti  atingangles  and  curves;  in  cardboard  modelling 
in  Standard  4.  This  work  is  all  done  in  the  ordinary 
school-room  and  under  the  ordinnry  teacher,  3104-5. 
Gives  reasons  for  preferring  clinch  pins  to  gum  in 
eardboard  work,  3253-5.  Tlie  great  difficulty  is  to 
get  discipline  into  the  v'ork.  Each  boy  must  do  the 
same  operation  at  the  same  time,  3113-4.  Adverts 
to  the  training  of  the  reasoning  power,  3114.  In 
Birmingham  m the  beginning  7'5  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  failed  at  their  examinations  in  hand  and  eye 
work  hecaiise  they  failed  to  appreciate  its  signiScance. 
TJie  older  teaeher.s  esjoeoially  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  up  the  work,  3115-26. 

In  Standard  1 the  equipment  is  a blackboai'd,  and 
the  matei’ials  cost  1 per  year-  per  child.  In  brick- 
work the  tools  come  to  6(f.  jicr  year  jier  child,  with|cf. 
per  year  per  child  to  cover  loss  of  mateiials  by  theft. 
For  wire  work  the  tools  come  to  Is.  2a.  per  year  per 
child.  For  cardboard  work  the  tools  come  to  3s.  per 
child ; cardboard  Sd..  incidental  expense  6cf.  All 
tliese  are  supplied  by  contract  to  the  Board,  3138-42. 
Explains  distinction  obsei'ved  in  Birmingham  between 
the  terms  manual  instruction  and  hand  and  eye  work, 
3163-5.  In  Birmingham  there  is  no  gap  between 
Kindergarten  and  hand  and  eye  training,  .3166-7. 
There  \vas  considerable  ditliculty  hi  the  beginning  in 
training  the  teachers ; some  were  practically  incapable 
of  doing  the  work,  3178-86.  Aijont  six  or  seven 
lessons  is  sufficient  for  a capable  teacher  to  jiass  the 
examination  prescribed  by  tlie  Board  ; a second  course 
is  given  to  tliose  who  are  less  apt.  Does  not  insist 
on  the  teachers  gaining  a certificate  before  commencing 
to  teach.  They  can  commence  to  teach  after  the  first 
lesson.  Assists  them  by  giving  a lesson  to  their 
classes  in  front  of  them,  3206-12.  The  certificate  is 
given  on  his  examination,  and  60  per  cent,  entitles  to 
a second  class  and  75  per  cent,  to  a firat  class  certifi- 
cate, 3302-3.  It  is  taken  as  a class  subject  or  not, 
according  as  the  liead  ma.ster  determines.  If  it  he  a 
class  subject  two  hour.s  per  week  is  given  to  it,  it  not 
one  hour.  The  grant  paid  by  tiie  Education  Depart- 
ment for  it,  when  taken  as  a class  subject,  is  Is.  or 
2s.,  3214-8.  The  subject  omitted  to  make  room  for 
hand  and  eye  lessons  is  either  grammar  or  geography, 
3219-21.  The  habit  of  accuracy  and  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  obtained  in  the  hand  and  eye  work  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  boys  when  they  take  u]j  the 
manual  tiainiiig,  3262-4.  The  girls  take  liand  and  eye 
work  up  to  iitaiidard  4 when  cookery  and  needlework 
take  its  ]ilace.  Female  teachers  must  obtain  the 
Bii'iningham  certificate  in  this  work,  because  various 
schemes  differ  so  much,  3278—9.  There  should  not  be 
inoi-e  than  50  children  in  a class  at  hand  and  eye 
work.  The  course  teaches  incidentally  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  construction  of  sentences,  3296-7. 
-Ventious  the  dual  inspection  of  the  work  by  the 
Education  Department  and  the  Boai-cl’s  Inspector, 
3317-22.  Will  put  in  a retuni  giving  the  number  of 
pupils  receiving  instruction  under  the  Birmingham 
School  Board  and  the  amount  of  the  State  aid, 
3332-7. 

Eowakd  Taylok. 

Approves  of  the  drawing  done  in  paper-folding 
exercises  in  Standard  1,  3423-5. 


advantage  is  that  the  children  are  taught  to  read 
drawings,  both  of  plan  and  elevation,  from  the  very 
first ; they  also  acquire  great  dexterity  with  the  tools 
used,  3488-90.  Instances  manner  in  which  the 
training  gives  habits  of  obedience  and  promptitude  ; it 
is  also  very  po|iular  with  the  children,  3491—3. 
Explains  how  the  various  exei'cises  through  the 
course  aid  and  advance  the  literary  curriculum. 
'I'he  literary  curriculum  is  as  full  as  it  was  before  the 
introduction  of  hand  and  eye  training.  In  the  three 
lower  standards  the  formal  grammar  lessons  are 
reduced  from  three  to  one  per  week,  3,509-1 1 . Two 

hours  and  ten  minutes  per  week  is  given  in  two 
lessons  to  the  work,  3,515—6,  which  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  leaves  ample  time  for  the  literary  work, 
3,617-8.  No  special  teachers  are  required, 

and  but  one  organiser  for  a district,  3520-2. 
Explains  how  Mr.  Bevis’s  certificate  for  teachers 
is  awarded.  The  teachers  become  more  inven- 
tive and  skilled  with  subsequent  practice.  They 
get  no  rise  in  salary  until  they  obtain  the  certificate, 
3,523-7.  Approves  of  the  wire-work  for  girls, 
3,528-30,  and  tlie  introduction  of  a continuous  coui  se 
ofliand  and  eye  training,  3,5.34.  One  hour’s  instruc- 
tion is  preferable  to  two  half  hours,  3538—9.  Explains 
iiow  the  official  grant  is  paid  for  hand  and  eye  training 
and  manual  instruction.  There  is  no  grant  for 
cardboard  work  in  Standard  4,  which  results  in  there 
being  a gap  for  oue  yeai'  in  most  scliools,  the  card- 
board work — which  is  a splendid  introduction  to  the 
manual  work — being  omitted.  3,547—53.  Illusti'ates, 
by  describing  the  various  exei'Cises,  how  paper-folding 
develops  the  sense  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation 
and  prompt  obedience,  3,584-94. 

JoHX  Taylok. 

Is  of  opinion  from  experience  that  the  introduction 
of  hand  and  eye  and  manual  instruction  ho.s  not 
interfered  with  the  literarj’  course,  3695—700.  The 
training  colleges  give  no  instruction  in  this  class  of  . 
worlc.  The  only  means  of  securing  the  necessary 
standard  in  the  teachers  is  to  have  a director,  such  as 
Mr.  Bevis,  who  will  give  them  lessons  in  the  evening, 
3,709-12. 

Lyolph  Stanley. 

No  grant  is  paid  for  cardboard  work,  as  it  is  not 
taken  under  the  Code  in  London  Schools.  Gives  a 
return  of  number  of  teachers  in  1895-6  who  attended 
courses  of  training  in  jiairer  work,  colour  woi-k,  card- 
board work,  and  clay  work,  under  Mr.  Vaughan, 
Organizer  for  the  London  School  Board,  4457-60. 
Tlie  absence  of  ways  and  means  precludes  instiuction 
in  manual  work  in  small  rural  schools,  but  not  in  the 
various  kinds  of  hand  and  eye  training,  4477-80. 
Hand  and  eye  work  is  taught  iii  all  the  schools  under 
the  London  School  Board,  4481-3. 

Diggi-e. 

Tinder  the  London  School  Board  hand  and  eye 
work  is  taught  in  500  departments.  Mr.  Vaughan  is 
the  Organizer,  4568-70. 

SoLouoN  Barter. 

As  a preparatory  course  foi'  the  manual  work, 
the  flat-paper  work  has  not  a tenth  of  the  value  which 
cardboard  has  ; but  cardboard  and  clay-modelling  are 
in  front  of  all  other  forms  of  exercises.  The 
Birmiugham  system  of  working  the  paper-folding 
frcjin  diagrams  on  tlie  board  is  a useful  educational 
exorcise.  Find.s  that  the  boys  who  have  done  the 
cardboard  work  do  the  wood-work  beat,  Advocates 
the  introduction  of  clay-niodelling,  4884-97. 

Roopek. 


Robinson. 

Gives  educational  advantages  of  hand  and  eye 
training,  3487.  In  the  wire  work  ihe  use  of  a graded 
ruler  to  measure  to  scale  is  introduced.  A great 


Tlie  vaiious  forms  of  hand  and  eye  training  are  a 
valuable  introduction  to  manual  instruction.  Card- 
board modelling  is  extremely  valuable;  it  teaches 
acc’uacv  of  measurement  and  accuracy  in  cutting-out. 

2T 
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.AppENTjrxE,  Hand  and  Eye  Training — continued. 

— In  Leipzig,  and  also  under  tlie  London  School  Board, 
thei'e  is  an  excellent  couise  of  clay-modelling.  The 
London  course  is  worked  out  by  Mr,  Vaughan.  Cla3  - 
modelliug  is  not  necessarily  diidy  work  if  proper 
arrangements  are  made.  The  teachers  approve  of  the 
introduction  of  this  training,  5102-17.  Considers 
its  introduction  into  small  rural  schools  presents  none 
of  the  difficulties  which  jjreclude  the  introduction  of 
manual  instruction.  Finds  the  Birmingham  system 
is  in  use  in  .some  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  Isle  of 
Wignt,  6391-5. 

Dn  Port. 

Ts  acquainted  with  the  Birmingham  scheme,  and 
has  tried  to  introduce  it  in  his  own  district.  Is  of 
of  opinion  that  Mr,  Bevis’s  system  lacks  artistic 
ciiltiu'e.  The  teachers,  holding  that  opinion,  have 
modified  the  scheme  by  the  introduction  of  cijlourand 
beauty  ofform,  5426-30,  Thehandand  eye  training 
in  Standaivls  1,  2,  and  3,  is  recognised  under  the  Code 
as  “ Varieil  and  Suitable  Occupations.”  Four  years 
ago  it  was  proposed  by  tbe  Education  Department 
that  varied  occujiations  .should,  at  a certain  date,  be 
detmmded  in  Standards  1,  2,  and  3 ; at  a meeting  of 
Chief  Inspectors  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  rule  would  be  quite  easily  worked  in  large  towns, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  country  schools,  and 
so  the  pi’Oposition  dropped.  It  is  not  generally  taken 
as  a class  subject  in  schools  under  the  London  School 
Board  where  it  is  taught  without  any  grant  from 
the  Department,  5493-7. 

Buckmaster. 

Hand  and  eye  work  sh'-mld  be  taken  as  a develop- 
ment of  the  kindergarten  work.  Approves  of  and 
points  out  the  qualities  developed  by  paper-folding 
and  wire-work,  Ac.,  5576-86,  5591-3. 

John  Cooke. 

Describes  the  exercises  in  paper-work  taken  in 
Standard  1,  and  their  educational  purposes,  5693- 
719,  and  in  Standards  2 and  3 where  carclboard-woik 
is  first  introduced,  5720-34,  5741-9. 

Exhibits  several  specimens  of  higher  development 
of  the  cardboard-work  done  by  boys  in  the  liigber 
Standards.  The  great  advantage  of  the  higher  card- 
board-work is  that  where  the  expense  might  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  woodwork,  work  of  this  kind 
may  be  done.  The  initial  equipment  for  a class  of  50 
or  60  would  run  from  2s.  to  2-s.  6d.  per  head,  the 
yearly  maintenance  to  &d.  a head,  57.50-61.  Has 
been  taking  a class  of  -lO  or  50  in  paper-work  ; would 
jjrefer  a smaller  number,  and  in  higher  cardboard- 
^vork  more  than  20  should  not  be  taken.  His  class 
lasts  from  2.15  to  3.45  o’clock.  If  taken  as  a class 
subject  the  ordinary  grant  of  Is.  or  2s.  is  given, 
5762—70.  For  cardboard-work  no  sepanitu  room  or 
desk  is  required.  Consequently  it  would  be  most 
suitable  to  rural  schools,  where  one  teacher  could  take 
it,  5787-90. 

In  cardboard-work  mechanical  aid  must  be  intro- 
duced, 5856-61.  In  the  case  of  rural  teachers  if 
ariungemeiits  were  made  for  a peripatetic  instructor 
to  teach  them  the  cardboard  work  they  could  com- 
mence to  take  the  subject  in  their  classes  after  about 
8 to  10  lectures  out  of  the  24,  wliich  would  com- 
prise their  course  of  training,  5872-6.  The  work 
is  not  generally  taken  in  rural  schools  on  account  of 
the  expense,  5878.  The  pupils  take  an  interest  in 
the  cardboard-work,  5879-82.  Explains  tlie  system 
of  hand  and  eye  work  taken  as  “ Suitable  Occupations” 
in  his  school,  5883-91. 

Vaughan. 

Refers  to  tbe  Report  in  1888  of  one  of  theexaminer.s 
for  the  Scholarship  under  the  London  School  Board, 
which  stated  that  “ the  children  were  mere  machines.” 
The  result  of  this  Teport  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Board  to  take  evidence  on 
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tliK  matter.  The  Uommittee  was  strongly  in  favoui* 
of  developing  the  kindergarten  system  as  a basis  of 
uianual  training  proper.  Kindergarten  had  then  been 
introduced  into  infant  classes,  but  ended  there.  The 
fii'.st  Dractical  ste[>  taken  was  the  couive  cf  lectuies 
given  to  teachers  by  Mr.  Hicks  ; directly  afterwards 
classes  were  formed  so  that  the  ^ teachers  could  do 
practical  woik.  The  classes  for  teachers  commenced 
in  1889.  In  1895  the  Education  Department  inves- 
tigated the  whole  system  of  hand  and  eye  traininv 
and  issued  a circular  on  the  subject  under  the  tech- 
nical term  “Suitable  Occupations,”  being  the  6rst 
circular  dealing  with  the  work  in  Standards  1,  2,  and 
3,  5940-59.  Two  years  ago  the  Department  pro- 
posed making  Suitable  Occupatioii.s  com|)idsory  ; Init 
the  teachers  objecting  on  account,  of  tbe  crowded 
curriculum,  appointed  a deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Vice-President,  who  agreed  to  leave  the  subject 
optional  for  the  time,  5959-61.  In  Standard  4 there 
is  no  grant  from  the  Department,  and  no  recog- 
nition for  that  instruction,  which  is  in  reality  the- 
continued  development  of  hand  and  eye  training, 
5971—8.  The  aims  of  this  subject  are  to  develop 
manual  deftness  and  accuracy  ; to  cultivate  an  apjii-e- 
ciation  of  form,  projiortion,  design,  and  to  awaken  the 
artistic  faculties  generally  ; lastly,  to  cultivate  an  ap- 
titude and  respect  for  manual  occujiation,  5978-85. 

Drawing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  hand  and  eye 
training,  5986.  Describes  tbe  various  exei-cisea  done- 
in  >tandards  1,  2,  and  3,  5987-6008.  The  whole 
scheme  may  be  found  in  “ Designing  in  Coloun-d 
Paper;"  “Modelling  in  Cardboaid  and  Colour  Work,” 
by  Mr,  Ricks  and  Mr.  Vaughan  [Cassell’s] ; and 
“Brush-drawing,”  by  Mr.  Vaughan  [Woffatt  and 
Page.]  Ilesciibes  the  exercises  on  colour-work  and' 
brush-work,  6009-17  ; also  in  cardnoard-work,  as  a 
medium  for  teaching  solid  geometry,  6017—9.  Describes, 
the  clay-modelling  done  in  Standard  ],  6020-3. 
Drawing  is  used  in  connection  with  all  these  branches ; 
and  is  tiiefiindainental  idea  of  thorn  all,  6024—6.  The 
whole  is  a gradual  development  of  kindergarten  work, 
and  leads  up  to  manual  instruction,  excej'l  in  as  far- 
as  the  break  in  Standard  4 interferes,  6027-.30.  The 
majority  of  schools  take  only  one  of  these  varieties  of 
hand  and  eye  woik  continuously  tiiroughout  the 
staiichirds.  It  would  be  desira'olo  they  .sliould  take 
more  than  one,  6031-7.  Distinguishes  the  expres- 
sion “hand  and  eye  training”  from  “manual  in- 
trnction,”  6040-1.  The  term  “ colour-work  ” includes 
work  with  coloured  chalks  and  water-colour  work. 
“ Brush-work  ” is  entirely  different,  and  means  draw- 
ing dii-ect.  with  the  brush,  using  but  the  one  colour, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  decoration,  6042-5.  In 
the  initial  stages  tin;  children  are  instructed  as  to 
what  colours  to  put  on  in  the  Colour-work.  Sub- 
sequently they  get  to  recogni.se  and  select  harmonious 
combinations  of  colours,  6098-101. 

Organises  all  the  classes  under  the  London  School 
Board  in  this  work  -with  the  assistance  of  a staff  of 
16  or  17  instructors.  Classes  for  training  toachei-s 
are  held  in  the  evenings,  6039.  In  the  last  seven 
yeai-s  6,000  teachei-s  have  been  trained.  At  present 
1,500  are  being  so  trained.  There  are  8,000  teachers 
in  the  Board  Schools,  6046—7.  This  work  is  taken 
up  in  between  500  to  600  departments  under  the 
London  School  Board,  6,048.  If  a teacher  had  no 
taste  for  the  wui-k  ho  would  Tie  put  to  something  else, 
6050-1,  The  wovk  is  popular  with  the  pupils  and 
increases  the  attenclrince,  6055-8.  Visited  France 
in  1889,  and  America  in  1893,  to  see  the  systems  pur- 
sued in  hand  and  eye  work.  In  1882  it  was  made 
compulsory  in  Fr.ance,  every  school  being  obliged  to 
take  it  for  one  hour  a day,  for  children  between  7 
and  10,  and  1^  hours  afterwards.  Was  not  im- 
pressed by  the  French  work  which  w.is  not  then  in 
an  advanced  stage  6062-76.  The  French  system  is 
a well  graduated  and  comprehensive  scheme  com- 
prising jiaper-fokling,  clay-modelling,  colour- work, 
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wii-e-work,  and  basket-work.  Visited  many  rvu'M 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  60  where  it 
was  taiiudit.  It  is  also  tanght  in  the  French  Training 
•Colleges,  6088-9i.  Ir.  the  United  States  the  several 
Boards  of  Education  are  fully  alive  to  the  imnortance 
of  such  work,  hand  and  eye  training  being  much  move 
widely  develojied  than  mimnal  instruction.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  central  cofitrol  their  schemes  differ 
very  widely,  6,076-86.  Considers  that  in  the  elemen- 
tary part  ive  are  (juite  aheail  of  aiiythiiig^in  America  ; 
but  their  manual  training  schools — the  bt.  Louis  and 
Chicago  Manual  Training  Scliools,  and  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn— are  better  tljaii  ours.  These 
iii-e  not  in  connection  with  the  lu-imary  schools. 
Their  system  of  secondary  schools  is  much  more 
developed  than  ours,  6095-7.  Their  teaci.ers  do  not 
get  any  training  in  this  work  in  Training  ‘‘lolleges, 
but  take  com-ses  subsequently.  At  the;  Chicago  Ex- 
hibition the  work  of  tlie  English  primary  schools  was 
inferior  to  that  of  France  and  Gemiany  in  the  lower 
j)ortion  of  the  course,  but  in  the  woodwork  and  day- 
modelling  it  was  superior,  6102-7. 

Peuceval  G eaves. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  hand  and  eye  work  is  that 
dull  boys  and  girls  who  did  not  find  their  metier 
before,  seem  to  iiavc  found  something  that  attracts 
and  interests  them.  It  also  affords  a recreative  change, 
■6193—1-  It  also  keeps  them  longer  at  school,  6201. 
The  brush-work  carried  out  at  the  Alma  Schools 
should  appeal  to  the  Irish  boy’s  artistic  taste  ami  to 
his  propensity  for  showing  rapid  results,  6211. 
Instances  advantages  from  band  and  eye  training,  to 
girls  and  boys,  6219-23.  Finds  that  the  work  of 
the  children  is  often  used  by  their  parents  to  ornament 
the  chimiiey-pleecs  in  their  homes.  They  also  allow 
the  children  to  remain  longer  at  school  on  that 
account.  Paper-folding  has  been  found  useful  for 
children,  who,  after  they  leave  school,  are  engaged  in 
envelope-folding ; cardboard  work  in  cardboard  box- 
making,  &c.,  6305-11. 

Fitch. 

The  term  “Apjiropriate  and  VariedOccupations”was 
first  inserted,  in  188 1,  in  Article98of  the  Code,  inrefer- 
ence to  kindergarten  occupations  in  infant  schools,  and 
■subsequently  came  to  be  used  as  a generic  term  fc>r  all 
hand  and  eye  training,  6493-6.  Describes  the  various 
kinds  of  hand  and  eye  training  cairied  out  in  the 
Ecole  Modele  in  Brussels.  The  object  of  these  epr- 
cises  is  to  encoJrage  the  habit  of  close  observation, 
perfect  accuracy,  and  careful  measurement,  6515—7. 
Considers  two  hours  a week  sufficient  time  to  devote 
to  the  instruction,  651S-20.  For  the  introduction  of 
these  occupations  the  literary  programme  shoidct  not 
he  reduced  by  the  omission  of  grammar  or  geography, 
hut  provision  coidd  be  made  by  reducing  the  amount 
•of  instruction  given,  6543-55.  Considers  clay- 
modelling a useful  exercise  if  careful  measurement  be 
■observed  and  if  the  forms  be  first  drawn.  Every  ad- 
ditional occujiation  gives  an  open  to  varied  capacity 
in  children,  6604,  In  rural  schoils,  which  prevail 
in  Ireland,  where  manual  iustriictioii  cannot  be  intro- 
duced, there  being  only  one  room,  occupations  such  as 
designing,  cardboard  work  and  wire-work  could  be 
introduced  6702-4.  Where  as  is  the  c^e  in  Ireland 
the  rural  teachers  have  recci\'cd  no  special  training  in 
cardboard  work,  .t-c.,  it  would  be  well  to  circulate  a 
small  manual  well  illustrated,  descnptive  of  a few 
elementary  exercises.  The  Department  should  not  be 
too  exacting  in  its  requirements,  but  say — “ Here  is  a 
thing  we  want  done,  and  do  your  best,"  witliout 
exacting  any  certificate.  A jieripatetic  organiser 
would  also  be  useful,  while  at  the  Training  Colleges  a 
skilled  lecturer  might  be  employed.  The  be.ginnings 
should  be  very  simple  in  the  hope  that  the  thing  would 
grow,  and  it  will  grow  more  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
teacheis  than  by  the-  special  requirements  of  the 
central  authority.  In  the  towns  the  organiser  might 
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gather  together  a good  many  teachers,  and  in  rural 
districts  they  iniglu  he  gachered  at  a centre  on  batur- 
davs,  for  instruction.  It  should  be  impressed  on  the 
teachers  that  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  not  to 
net  a certain  exercise  worked  out,  bub  that  tlicve  is 
an  educational  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  Illustrates 
this  by  quotations  from  the  “ Instructions  to  in- 
spectors,” 6705-16. 


Hcdsos. 

Advocates  paper-work,  Sc.. 


an  extension  of 

kindergarten  ‘work.  Considers  that  IMr.  Bomb’s 
scheme  to  train  children  to  recognize  ])laiis  amt 
elevations,  is  too  difficult,  bavins  regard  to  the  pupils 
ages.  These  occupations  are  an  excellent  training 
where  manual  instruction  cannot  be  introduced,  6762- 
7,  For  the  training  of  teachers  there  should  be 
centres  of  instruction,  and  it  should  be  made  com- 
iiulsory  in  the  Training  Colleges.  Favours  a certificate 
as  a guarantee  of  efficiency,  6783-92.  The  cost  of 
introducing  a scheme  of  paper  or  colour  work  would 
be  about  U.  per  head,  and  the  cost  of  materials  per 
child  per  annum,  3d.  to  id.,  6793-4. 

OULTOK. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  gap  that  existed  between 
kindergarten  and  manual  instruction  in  1890,  and  a 
system  of  higher  kindergarten  was  introduced  in  the  in- 
termediate standards  from  the  infants  up  to  Standard 
4 688-'’-6  6968-77.  d'he  cost  of  this  hand  amt  eye 
work  is  not  great,  Kindorganen  is  however  an  ex- 
pensi\ e item,  7330-4. 

BOTT. 

Describes  the  various  exercises  in  lath  and  bead 

laving,  paper-folding  and  tearing,  paper-cutting  and 
laying,  clay-modelling,  paper-cutting  and  mounting, 
wire  work,  &c.,  taken  in  Standards  1 to  4 m the 
“Graduated  Course  of  Simple  Manual  Training 
Exercises  for  educating  Hand  an<l  Eye,”  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  for  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  7603-Id. 
This  course  is  taken  by  girls  as  well  as  boys  up 
to  Standard  5,  when  the  girls  take  up  cookery,  the 
bovs  woodwork.  States  the  grant  given  by  the 
Education  Department  for  “ Suitable  Occupations, 
7619-28  No  subject  was  dropped  on  its  intro- 
duction, but  a little  time  was  taken  from  the 
subjects  to  make  up  the  hour  given  to  it,  (66-  u. 
The  exercises  arc  of  such  a simple  nature  that  with  a 
little  assistance  from  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  help  from  one 
another,  tlie  ordinary  teachers  were  able  to  conduct 
the  instruction  on  its  introduction,  7750-L  A.t  lirst 
they  objected  somswhat  to  the  work  on  the  ground 
that  the  curriculum  was  overcrowded,i  752-3.  About 
one  hour  per  week  is  given  to  it,  7757. 

Hewitt. 

Under  llie  Liverpool  School  Board  the  hand  and 
eve  work  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  that 
elementary  science  was  taken  in  the  lower  standards, 
7820-2.  The  vaiious  exercises  are  adapted  for  class 
work  at  the  ordinary  desks,  and  are  taken  by  t.he 
ordinary  school  teachers,  who  .should  not  take  more 
than  forty  pui-ils  in  a class,  786U-3.  When  drawing 
up  this  scheme  for  the  Board,  he  made  the  drawing 
done  by  the  pupils  in  the  ordinary  course,  an  integral 
portion  of  the  work,  and  also  made  provision  tor  von- 
versatioiial  lessons.  Explains  tlie  nature  and  im- 
portance of  these  conversational  lassons,  7868-83, 
7916-26  In  the  exercises  dealing  with  coloured 
papers,  attention  is  given  to  the  combination  of  colour 
Ld  svmmetrical  arraugemeut,  7885-92.  The  cost  of 
the  work  for  a class  of  40  in  Standard  1,  would  be 
£3  7s  • in  Standard  2,  £3  12*.  ; in  Standard  3,  £4 ; 
in  Standard  4,  £5  5*. ; the  cost  of  the  card-board  work 
muH  be  lOe.  tor  Sleuderd  1 ; for  2 ; 

12s.  for  Standard  3 ; and  20s.  for  Standard  4,  790(- 
1 1 The  introduction  of  the  work  was  gradual. 
Went  personally  to  each  of  the  schools,  and  discussed 
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It  with  the  head  teacher.  Spent  3 years  introducing 
the  4 courses.  Tlie  teachers  assembled  in  classes,  and 
worked  the  exercises  under  supervision,  7914,  Ap. 
pr<n-es  of  full  latitude  being  given  to  any  teacher  to 
work  out  his  own  scheme  of  instruction  7947-8 
Describes  how  the  difficulty  of  training  tiie 
tea,cher.s  was  overcome  on  tlie  introduction  of  hand 
and  eye  work  generaily  under  the  Board,  7957-8. 
Some  of  these  were  teaching  rural  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  sixty  or  eighty  [nipils  -one  teacher  with 
a monitor  being  the  staff.  They  expressed  themselves 
as  having  great  difficulty  in  taking  up  a subject  of 
this  natui-e,  7969-02. 

Peakson. 

Considei-s  the  exercises  comprised  in  the  scheme  in 
Standards  1,  3 and  3,  excellent,  but  would  wish  those 
in  Standard  4 to  form  more  of  a bridge  between 
Standard  3 and  the  wood-work  in  Standard  5 — 
8033-7. 

Ni.xon. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  Liverpool  School 
Board  have  introduced  this  advanced  kindergarten. 
Explains  how  drawing  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
practically  in  the  liand  and  eye  exercises.  The  I“,is 
apparatus  used  the  better,  Finds  that  lessons  can  bo 
given  with  little  apparatus  as  with  mucli, 
if  it  is  of  the  proper  kind.  The  exercises  .should  be  so 
connected  that  one  leads  to  the  other,  8-’46-61 
Clav-modelling,  which  begins  with  the  infants,  goes  up 
to  Standard  3 ; in  Standard  4 wire-workinn-  aud  card- 
board working  are  taken,  and  in  Standard  7 the 
clay-modelling  is  talcen  u|)  again.  This  latter  is  the 
most  popular  work  done,  and  as  an  educational 
medium  gives  a training  not  to  be  obtained  from 
drawing,  Ac.  Its  disadvantage  i.s  that  the  desks  get 
so  dirty  that  a separate  room  is  almost  necessary.  In 
clay-iiiodclling,  cardboard- work,  or  wire-york  a very 
skilfnl  teacher  can  manage  a class  of  thirty  pupils 
an  average  teacher  about  twenty,  82-55-62.  Tiiese 
manual  subjects  are  the  most  iiopular  in  all  standards 
until  they  get  into  Ex-7,  in  the  Organised  Science 
School,  where  practical  chemistry  is  more  favoui-ed, 
8263.  To  introduce  this  hand  and  eye  work,  time 
had  to  be  taken  off  cerhiia  subjects,  and  although 
elementary  science  was  introduced  at  the  same  time 
no  subject  was  dropped.  The  “ 3 R’s  ” suffered  most,--! 
handwriting  and  spelling  most  of  all,  8299-310.  The 
general  subjects  of  the  school  have  not  suffered  at  all  ■ 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  intelligence’ 
bdll-3.  Enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  hand 
and  eye  exercises  taken  up,  8408-13.  The  teaching 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  would  not  neces- 
sarily he  improved  by  cutting  out  some  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  manual  instniction,  8414-31. 
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Slater. 

Ill  classes  for  elementary  school  teachers  organised 
under  the  Cumberland  County  Council,  instruction 
was  given  in  clay-modelling  and  cardboard  work,  8903. 
Gives  particulars  of  the  course  taken,  8928-30. 
Considers  that  clay-modelling  is  the  best  exercise  fov 

the  lowest  Standards,  followed  by  modelling  in  paper 
and  cardboard  as  described.  8915-7,  Vvhen  the 
Education  Department  made  “ varied  ocfupations  ” 
compulsory,  practically  every  school  took  the  subject. 
Although  it  is  again  optional,  it  is  still  taught  in  a 
fair  number  of  schools,  8957. 

Beunays. 

Owing  to  considerable  pressure  on  tlie  Education 
Department  “ suitable  occupations  ” are  no  longer  com- 
pulsory. Tlie  forms  of  exercises  in  use  in  Standards 
I,  2 and  3 are  mat  plaitings  of  more  elaboiate  pattern 
in  paper,  doormat-making,  netting,  desigtsing,  cobur 
ing,  sometimes  biusli,  iuicl  sometimes  cliaik'dmwimr. 
and  basket  worlc.  Tliey  form  a relaxation  highly 
desirable,  and  give  an  opportunity  of  excelling  to 
cliildeen  who  are  dull  at  book-work,  910-5-6.  '’lle- 
giets  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Hodgson, 
that  cardboard  work  is  not  recognised  as  a suitable 
subject  of  instruction  in  evening  .schools.  It  is  ver\- 
simple,  and  creates  great  neatness  of  hand,  and  accu- 
racy of  workmanship.  With  this  in.structi.'.m  as  a 
groundwork,  cardboard  boxes,  now  made  in  Germany, 
could  be  made  at  home,  914-5-6,  9337-43.  The 
hand  and  eye  work  is  now  not  taken  in  rural  schools, 
owing  to  want  of  stall.  Considers  it  quite  possible 
foi-  a single  teacher  to  teach  it : the  teachers  cried  out 
before  they  were  hurt,  9162-6.  Regards  this  work 
as  most  educational  when  properly  taught,  921 1-6 

Chalmers. 

Prefei-s  clay-modelling  to  cardboard  woih,  9709- 
13.  For  the  brush-work  alternative  scheme  the  pro- 
vision of  benches  and  colours  is  rather  expensive 
9714-7.  ^ 

Hawciudge. 


Nelson, 

In  Manchester  the  hand  and  eye  work  is  quite 
voluntary  for  the  teachers.  Two  years  ago  he  trained 
about  2o0  teachers  in  “ varied  occupations  ” when  it 
was  proposed  tomakeit  a compulsory  subject,  In.tsince 
the  circular  was  withdrawn  by  the  Department,  the 
n Oik  stopped.  The  teachers  find  they  have  net  room 
lor  the  subject  8525-7. 

Courtenay  Hodgson. 

Quotes  a letter  from  the  Education  Department 
dealing  with  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  card- 
board  workiii  an  eveningsehool,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Education  Department  did  not  consider 
that  &irdboard.work  was  a suitable  subject  of  instruc- 
tion m night  schools,  while  a short  time  previous  the 

Science  and  Art  Department  in  a circular  advocated 

ite  introduction  into  schools.  Advocates  the  abolition 
of  the  dual  control  of  the  Education  Department  and 
the  Science  aud  Art  Department  in  regard  to 
elomontaiy  schools,  8685-9,  8746-52,  8763-74 
8888-90.  ’ ' 


When  hand  and  eye  training  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  reorganise  the  kindergarten 
instruction  in  order  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tinuous com-se  of  hand  and  eje  training,  which  is  it.s 
natural  complement.  Gives  particulars  of  the  hand 
and  eye  syllabus  drawn  up  by  liim  for  schools  undei- 
the  School  Board,  and  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  taking 
these  exercises  iu  Standard.s  1 to  4,  1009U-S.  Tlie 
great  obstacle  to  introducing  the  occupations  is  the 
want  of  skill  in  teachers,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
course  in  the  Ti-aining  Colleges,  10135.  Itisdifficuit 
to  get  thcriglit  materials  and  appliances  for  the  work. 
In  many  cases  the  teachers  must  be  supervised,  as 
they'  have  no  idea  of  the  selection  of  tints  in  colour. 
Was  allowed  £150  by  the  School  Board  to  introduce 
the  subject  into  the  twentj'-thiee  school  departments, 
containing  7,534  jmpils,  untier  the  Board,  10143-4’ 
About  an  hour  a week  is  given  to  the  subject,  in  the 
schools.  The  metric  system  aud  arithmetic  should  be 
related  to  the  exercises.  The  subject  is  increasino-  iu 
popularity  with  the  children  ami  their  paients. 
Teachers  should  be  taught  these  occuiiacions  in  the 
Training  College,  10161-5, 

Modelling  in  clay  is  taught  as  a form  of  hand  and 
eye  work  under  the  School  Board.  If  tliere  were  no 
annual  examination  in  drawing,  and  it  were  tested 
by  inspection  only,  it  would  result  in  benefit  to  the 
freehand  drawing  and  the  hand  and  eye  worlc,  provided 
that  the  former  were  made  a poition  of  tlie  colour 
woi  k exorcises.  10172—3.  The  producing  of  curved 
surfaces  in  ctay-raodelliug  is  a preparation  for  doing  so 
in  wiiod-work,  10174-7.  A great  deal  of  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  the  fact  that  no  definite  sylla- 
bus has  been  laid  down  for  these  “ varied  occupations  ” 
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Hand  and  Eye  Tbaining — continued. 

The  teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  principles,  and 
allowed  a latitude  in  working  out  their  schemes, 
10221-3.  Hand  and  eye  work  has  been  taught  for 
four  years  under  the  Board.  It  is  capalde  of  still 
more  expansion,  and  there  is  no  tendency  on  the 
part  of  educationists  to  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  pui-ely  literary  education.  Instances  increased 
intelligence  in  the  literary  work  in  a school  dating 
from  the  introduction  of  the  hand  and  eye  and  the 
other  subjects  of  practical  instruction,  The  school 
attendance  is  also  improved,  and  the  children  acquire 
skill  and  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye.  The  cost  to  the 
rates  for  1896  of  all  the  subjects  of  practical  instruc- 
tion taken  in  the  Barrow-in-Furness  schools,  was 
£99  17«.  id.,  the  substantial  expenses  being  covered 
by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  i.e.,  by  the  grants  from 
the  Education  and  Science  and  .<\.i't  Departments, 
10282-300.  The  parents  are  pleased,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  educationists  would  wish  a return  to 
tlie  old  system,  10301-5.  These  subjects  should  be 
taught  ill  the  Training  Colleges.  All  the  liand  and 
eye  work  is  taught  by  oidinary  teachers,  the  expert 


Hand  and  Eye  Training — continued. 
being  only  used  as  a matter  of  economy  in  large 
towns,  10301-10.  Advocates  niocleliing  hi  clay, 
10315-8.  No  subject  was  omitted  ior  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  and  eye  work,  10340-5. 

Marsh. 

Describes  the  scheme  of  hand  and  eye  work  issued  in 
February,  1894,  by  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School  Board 
for  Standards  1,  2,  and  3.  The  strong  point  in  the 
scheme  is  clay-modelling,  which  is  held  by  most 
authorities  to  he  the  most  educational  of  all  the 
“occupations.”  States  its  educational  advantages. 
Describes  how  geojiraphy  is  vaught  through  it  with 
great  success.  Attributes  increased  success  in  literaiy 
work  to  its  introduction.  Advocates  also  carton 
work  as  a hand  and  eye  subject.  It  is  teaching  solid 
geometry  in  a concrete  form.  The  colom-work  in 
Standard  3 is  the  most  popular  work  in  the  school, 
1045.')-68.  In  Leipsie  Manual  Training  College  there 
is  a children's  class  in  cardboard  work  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  Has  not  seen  it  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  Leipsie,  10471-4, 


appendix  e. 
IL 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


Diggle. 

Describes  how  in  1891  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Manual  Training  (which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  London  School  Board,  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute,  of  the  Drapers  Comjiaiiy, 
and  of  the  London  County  CoiincU)  tried  an  experiment 
iu  housewifery.  In  1893  the  subject  was  recognised 
by  the  Education  Department.  The  London  School 
Board  has  taken  tlie  subject  up  largely,  and  estab- 
lislied  centres  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  considering  how  all  the  practical  subjects 
connected  with  girls’  training  may  be  taken  in  one 
connected  course,  4534-6.  Gives  particulars  of  the 
housewifery  course,  4688-91. 

Mrs.  Homan. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  London  School  Board 
on  domestic  subjects  is  now  commencing  housewifery 
instruction,  6321-30.  E.xplains  in  wbat  the  iustruc- 
tion  consists,  6367-9.  The  housewifery  centre  is 
attended  by  children  from  the  suri-ounding  schools. 
Up  to  this  the  theory  of  domestic  economy  was 
taught  iu  the  ordinary  schools.  The  object  of  this 
instruction  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  literary  cuiTiculum 
and  combine  it  with  the  practical  instruction  gls-en  in 
the  centre,  t.374-8I.  There  is  a difficulty  ingetting 
teachers  for  the  centies,  as  the  Boai-d  requires  them  to 
have  learned  advanced  hygiene  and  chemistry,  and  to 
have  a diploma  for  cookery,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
teach.  The  Polytechnics  and  the  Joint  Committee  are 
now  affording  facilities  for  the  training  of  these  teachei  s. 
Those  employed  by  the  Board  were  not  elementarv 
school  teachers  previously,  hut  have  been  specially 
trained  to  give  this  instruction,  under  (he  Board’s 
superintendent.  Mrs.  Lord.  The  Board  is  also  avrang- 
mg  to  open  additional  housewifery  centres.  The 
cost  of  furnishing  a centre  is  £40,  6382-90.  Gives 
particulars  of  the  instruction  given,  showing  it  to  be 
of  a practical  nature,  0401-12.  Considers  the  t<;ach- 
ing  of  domestic  economy  in  schools  has  some  value, 
but  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  when,  a.s  in  the 
housewifery  cour.se,  it  is  combined  with  the  practical 
work,  6413-5.  The  parents  of  the  children  have 
given  gratifying  evidence  of  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  this  training.  The  school  in  Ahbey-street, 
Bethnal  Green,  has  been  only  a year  iu  operation. 
Tlie  instruction  is  popular  with  the  children, 
6416-20. 

Mrs.  Lord. 

Explainswhatsubjects  are  embraced  in  the  teacliingof 
housewifery,  and  gives  details  of  the  work,  6444-7.  As 
superintendent  of  the  work  for  tlie  JointCommittee,  has 
a class  for  training  teachers  in  housewifery.  Candidates 
are  required  to  obtain  the  diplomas  of  the  Science  and 


Art  Department  in  hygiene  and  physiology.  There 
are  at  present  but  three  qualified  teachers;  tho.se  in 
training  are  getting  out  these  diplomas,  6448-52.  There 
is  no  limit  of  time  for  the  housewifery  certificate  ; the 
candidates  give  two  evenings  a week  to  the  work,  and 
Saturday,  and  work  in  tlie  centres  under  supervision, 
6475-6.  The  course  as  taught  to  the  children  will 
bring  out  any  defects  tbe.re  may  be  in  the  previous 
teaching  of  cookery  and  laundry-work,  since  it  com- 
bines both,  6457—61.  In  the  case  of  schools  which 
send  their  children  to  the  housewifery  centres, 
domestic  economyis  not  taught,  as  combined  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  the  subject  is  there  given. 
Though  the  theory  was  of  some  value,  this  substituted 
course  is  a great  educational  advance,  6462-7.  Gives 
some  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction, 
6468-9. 

Miss  Oalder. 

Under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  housewifery  is 
taught  in  a science  school  for  girls.  The  coui’se  which 
is  six  or  twelve  months,  follows  the  elementary  school 
course,  and  is  its  complement,  7375-6.  It  comprises 
cookery,  housewifery,  household  sewing,  and  domestic 
hygiene.  The  teachers  are  resident,  and  the  girls 
learn  tliese  sulgects  by  doing  the  work  for  the  teachers. 
It  is  held  at  No.  4,  Prince 's-street.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  mornings,  the  w(jrk  is  practical ; in  the 
aftei  noon  it  is  by  lecture.  The  Board  hopes  that  as  a 
result  eveiy  girl  will  be  required  to  attend  such  a 
school,  742 1—6.  The  term  “ Domestic  Science  School  ” 
was  specially  chosen,  as  by  analogy,  it  seems  to  place 
the  work  on  an  intellectual  standing  with  that  done 
by  the  boys,  in  tlie  Organised  Science  Schools,  7448- 
50.  Finds  the  girls  are  very  unwilling  to  bring 
their  garments  to  he  darned  and  mended.  Domestic 
millinery  is  taught,  and  they  willingly  bring  their 
old  hats  and  bonnets,  and  are  delighted  with  tlie 
transformations  efl'ectcd,  7451-6, 

Gladstone. 

Housewifery  was  started  under  the  London  School 
Board,  in  the  William-street  ^Hammersmith)  centre. 
It  is  now  also  taught  at  Beresford-street,  Walworth, 
which  they  say  is  a better  centre,  9930—1. 

Hawcridge. 

Approves  of  the  housewifery  centres  in  Belgium, 
which  combine  cookery,  hunulry  woik,  and  the 
principles  of  hygiene,  10278-9. 

Miss  Andrews, 

Gives  particulars  of  the  work  done  in  the  house- 
wifery classes  in  Belgium,  10410-6. 
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COiJMISSIUN  ON  iJANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


INSPECTION  AND  RESULTS  PEES  SYSTEM. 


Robinson. 

In  I'lnijlancl  wliere  there  is  a School  Board,  the 
grants  for  the  \ arions  subjects  are  paitl  to  tlic  B(jard, 
which  pays  the  teachers  ii.-<cd  salaries.  If  the  money 
were  paid  to  the  teachers  direct,  they  would  teach  the 
subject  less  intelligently  and  would  be  more  anxious 
to  get  the  result  regardless  of  the  method,  354-2-4. 
Illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Inspector  tests 
the  knowledge  of  the  classes.  The  main  ])oint  of 
difference  is  that  it  is  rot  necessary  for  the  class  to 
keej)  grinding  up  all  the  facts  given  in  previous  lessons, 
3545-6.  Under  the  Birmingham  School  Board  there 
is  a dual  inspection.  'L'he  Board’s  Inspectors  come  in 
several  times  a year,  and  the  Education  Depai  tmciit’s 
Inspectois  come  in  at  least  twice  a j ear.  In  Enplaiid 
the  examination  for  result-s  fees  has  been  dropped,  and 
a system  of  inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
substituted.  The  visits  of  the  vaiious  Inspectors  are 
a guarantee  that  the  standard  of  teaching  will  be 
maintained  in  city  schools.  In  niral  schools  the 
Inspector  makes  surpiise  visits,  at  , which  he  examines 
the  pm>ils  and  asks  for  the  records  of  the  work  each 
day,  and  can  ask  for  the  same  lesson  to  be  given  over 
again  : and  in  many  subjects  he  can  also  say  “ Show 
me  your  notes — what  have  you  jmejjared  for  to-clay  1 ” 
He  does  this  on  a surprise  visit.  If  he  found  a case 
of  a few  children  being  unable  to  answer  in  any  one 
subject,  he  might  make  a note  of  it  on  the  report 
of  the  school.  Each  year  be  makes  at  least  two 
visits,  and  he  reports.  If  the  report  is  unfavourable, 
the  teacher  does  not  lose  jtortiou  of  his  income  ; if  the 
work  was  bad  the  InspectfiV  might  give  the  lower 
grant.  The  advantage  of  this  system  over  that  which 
makes  the  teacher’s  salary  depend  on  the  work  of  each 
individual  child,  is  that  it  does  away  with,  the  feeling 
of  irritation  and  anxiety.  In  certain  cases  there  must 
be  a year’s  notice  if  the  grant  is  to  be  varied.  States 
the  right  of  appeal  the  teacher  has  from  the  Inspector, 
and  the  terms  of  agi-eemcnt  as  to  notice  of  dismissal 
of  a teacher,  3561-83.  The  Instructions  to  Inspectoi's 
provide  that  the  grant  should  not  be  lowered  unless 
the  falling  off  is  distinct  ami  recurrent,  3595-6. 
Inspection  is  not  entirely  sub-stiti.tcd  for  examinatiou 
as  the  Inspector  has  liberty  t<j  examine  the  children 
individually  should  he  deem  it  advisable,  3641. 

Armstrong. 

Wouldsubstitute  inspection  forexaminationeutirely, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  examination  of  the  child- 
ren until  they  are  leaving  school.  The  constant  .super- 
vi.sion  of  the  inspectors  would  suffice  to  keep  the 
teachers  up  to  the  proper  standard,  3783-5,  3923— 
7.  The  proposed  “leaving  examination  ” would  always 
index  the  efficiency  of  the  teacliers,  as  a mimher  of 
jiupils  leave  each  year,  and  this  would  involve  a 
yearly  examination  to  that  extent,  3952-62. 

Mayiiowe  Heller. 

It  would  he  absolutely  impossible  for  a teachei’  to 
give  intelligent  instruction  under  the  results  fees 
system,  4n33-4.  Considers  that  an  increase  of  salary 
might  be  made  where  the  repoit  was  very  favomable, 
but  should  not  he  wilhdrawji  in  any  subsequent  year. 
Would  he  opposed  to  any  variable  grant,  as  it  should 
not  be  requisite  as  an  incentive  if  the  teachers  have 
their  \vork  at  heart,  4094-111.  A very  geneial  test 
of  the  class,  together  with  inspection  of  the  teacher, 
should  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  masters,  4139-42. 

Magnus. 

Ai'proves  of  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results. 
Trefei-s  inspection  to  examination.  Gives  the  mode 
in  which  the  inspection  should  be  carried  out  to  be 


effective,  4203-6.  The  abolition  of  payment  by 
results  has  increased  the  freedom  of  tite  teacher  and 
his  sense  of  I'csponsibility,  4313-5,  The  income  of 
the  teacher  should  be  imlependent  of  any  immediiite 
ascertainable  results  tested  by  examination.  Would 
not  be  inclined  to  advoc.-ite  any  extra  allowance  to  a 
teacher,  over  his  fixed  salary,  on  a report  of  extra 
Keal  and  efficiency.  Tbe  hope  of  pi-uferment,  grounded 
on  reputation,  would  be  the  beat  incentive  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  iustructiou,  4341-55. 

llOOl’ER. 

Describes  the  organization  of  the  Inspectorate 
Dej'artmcnt  in  England,  4975-91.  The  iiutuie  of 
the  present  inspection  is  of  two  kinds,  the  older,  based 
u]jun  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  tlie  new.  ba'cd 
rather  on  inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Both  are  at  present  in  operation.  If  a school  is  not 
considered  to  have  reached  a good  state  of  efficiency, 
the  older  system  is  still  persevered  in.  Under  it  all 
the  children  are  examined  on  a given  day  by  sample, 
a certain  number  being  titkeri  in  one  subject,  and  a 
certain  number  in  another,  every  child  being  examined 
ia  something.  The  payment  of  the  fixed  giant  is  in  that 
case  made  on  the  average  attendance,  and  the  payment 
of  the  variable  grant  onthiirepovtof  the.  Inspector,  4992 
—5000.  The  system  of  pav  meut  on  the  iudiviiinal 
answering  of  the  children,  that  is  the  results  fees 
system,  was  given  up  in  England  some  years  ago. 
Describes  how  the  most  modern  of  the  three  systems, 
tliat  of  inspection,  is  carried  out,  5001-13.  In  England 
the  salary  of  the  teachers  is  a matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  manager,  to  whom  all  the  grants  aie 
directly  paid  by  the  Department,  anil  tbe  teachers. 
Gives  particulars  of  the  right  of  appeal  of  the  manager 
against  an  unfavourable  re])ort  of  tbe  Inspector, 
5014-20.  Under  the  Code,  every  child  iu  tbe  school 
is  still  liable  to  examination,  5021-3.  Is  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  new  system  under  which  the  Inspector 
lias  more  time  to  pay  surprise  visits  and  watch  tbe 
progress  of  the  schools,  5024-32.  The  teaching  of  the 
compulsory  subjects  of  tbe  curriculum  must  be  reason- 
ably good,  under  the  ]iresent  system,  to  earn  the 
higher  grant  of  14s.  If  the  Inspector  should  find 
one  subject  weak  he  would  state  so  specifically  in 
recommending  the  lower  grant.  In  the  case  ol  the 
lai-ger  class  of  schools  the  Insiiectors  are  instructed  to 
consider  whether  the  school  as  a whole  has  been  well 
organised,  and  not  to  recommend  a reduction  of  ilie 
grant  if  one  class  he  weak.  If  one  particular  subject 
continued  weak  after  notice,  a reduction  of  the  graiic 
should  he  made,  5201-6.  Compares  the  system  of 
inspection  with  the.  sample  examination  and  lesuUs 
fees  systems,  5207  — 11.  Explains  how  under  the 
results  fees  system  the  work  became  mechanical,  and 
the  tendency  was  to  work  down  to  a mininiinn,  5212- 
6,  At  present  the  Insjtector  directs  the  teacher  to 
set  papers  to  hi.s  ]>upils  as  often  us  every  lortnight. 
These  are  produced  for  liis  inspection  and  he  is  enabled 
to  trace  the  ju  ogiess  of  each  impil ; in  addition  he 
may  give  an  oral  examination,  without  tabulatiug 
results,  5216-21.  The  older  sys'eni  is  still  rciertcd 
to  in  the  case  of  inefficient  schools,  because  the  lai'ge 
libei-ty  allowed  the  teacher  under  the  inspection 
system  might  be  misused,  5222-5.  The  variable 
portion  of  the  grant  is  at  present  very  small  and  is 
determined  by  the  excellence  of  the  instruction, 
5226-31.  Explains  how  the  inspection  by  sample 
was  carried  out.  The  present  system,  on  the  whole, 
leans  less  heavily  on  the  Inspector,  and  enables  him 
to  spend  more  time  in  the  schools,  5273-8.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Inspectorial  staff  that  the 
schools  have  risen  in  efficiency  of  late  years.  At^ 
tributes  this  jiartly  to  the  change  in  method  of 
inspection,  5320-2 ; partly  to  the  abolition  of  the 
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Inspection  and  Results  Fees  System — continued. 
ao-e  classification  in  tlie  standards  which  prevailed 
under  the  old  system.  The  liberty  of  classification 
now  gives  a larger  number  of  chiMren  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  school,  5323-(j.  The  introduction  of 
manual  iustruction  would  be  impossible  under  the 
results  fees  system,  5383-9. 

Du  Port. 

lUentioiis  the  extent  of  his  district  for  ]iurpose  of 
ins|)eoticn  as  oue  of  the  Chief  Inspectors,  6396-401. 
Under  tlie  former  system  of  inspection  manual  in- 
struction could  not  have  de.veloped  as  it  lias  done, 
5417-9.  Considers,  vidthout  qualification,  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  individual  examin.ition 
of  the  jiupils  and  the  substituting  of  the  new 
system,  is  beneficial.  Experienced  Inspectors  concur 
in  this  view.  Payment  by  results  was  a necessity 
at  the  time  when  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe,  on 
account  of  the  low  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
teachers.  Describes  the  various  stages  of  evolution 
from  the  results  fees  system  to  in.spection, 
5450-67.  Wouhl  substitute  inspection  jmrely  fo!' 
the  present  system  in  use  in  Ireland,  5468.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  intelligent  composition 
exercises  have  superseded  the  spelling  of  out-nf-the- 
way  words.  The  dictation  lesson  has  also  become 
more  natural,  Describes  how  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic suffered  by  tlie  straining  to  prepare  for  the 
yearly  examinations,  5534-8.  Gives  tiie  advantages 
of  the  private  quarterly  examinations  now  in  use, 
5539-48.  Describes  the  process  of  examination 
carried  out  under  the  new  system,  5549-55.  Considers 
the  pupil’s  life  is  50  per  cent,  happier  under  the  new 
system  than  it  formerly  was,  while  they  work  as  liard 
and  more  intelligently.  The  emulaiioii  still  comes  in 
in  the  quarterly  class  examinations,  5556-62.  Would 
favour  a “leaving  examination,”  5553.  Under  the 
results  fees  system  the  children  who  had  not  made  lOU 
attendances  were  not  examined  by  the  Inspector ; 
under  the  sample  system  they  were  specially  marked  ; 
under  the  present  system  they  are  much  more  care- 
fully inspected,  as  tlieir  backwanlness  does  not  tell 
against  the  master,  5564-G.  Answers  the  objections 
of  masters  and  mamigers,  to  the  substitution  of  inspec- 
tion for  examination,  by  examples  illustrating  the 
defects  in  reading  instruction  which  junior  teiwliers 
fall  into,  and  which  the  Inspector  at  liis  visits  may 
point  out  and  so  remove,  5o67-7a. 

Buckmaster. 

In  the  case  of  organised  Science  Schools,  the  Science 
and  Art  L>epartment  follows  the  second  system  or  the 
system  of  sample  inspection.  In  the  case  of  the 
element.iry  schools  the  grant  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  depends  on  the  answering  of  eacli  indivi- 
diial  i>u[)il,  5568-72. 

Graves. 


Inspection  and  Resui.ts  Fees  System — mitimeed.  appenuis.k. 

who  might  make  the  additional  inspections,  6289-93.  — 

Explains  how  the  Inspectors  in  England  fix  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  timetables,  0294-5.  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  present  English  system  for  the  Irish  system 
would  leave  an  enormous  amount  of  extiu  time  on 
the  hands  of  the  Inspectors,  which  would  enable 
them  to  visit  remote  schools  more  frequently,  6316- 


Was  formerly  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  for 
Women.  Explains  the  former  and  the  existing 
arrangements  regarding  inspection  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  6489-92.  The  objections  to  payment  by 
results  were  very  gl•a^-e  and  very  i-eal,  but  individual 
Kcaminnlion  lias  unfortunately  been  confounded  with 
the  idea  of  payment  by  results;  there  is  nob, 
however,  any  other  I’orin  of  examination  that  is 
efieetual,  either  in  schools  or  universities,  except 
individual  examination.  It  was  a distinct  loss  when 
the,  habit  of  recording  the  passes  of  the  scholars 
was  entirely  given  up.  Would  favour  a “ leaving 
examination.”  It  would  go  a long  way  to  reconcile 
one  to  the  absence  of  individual  examination  in 
tlie  lower  standards;  but  individual  examination 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  the  “ leaving 
examination,”  and  if  leaving  certificates  were  given, 
the  necessity  for  an  annual  examination  would 
be  very  greatly  diminished.  Considers  inspection 
should  include  m'ue  individual  examination  than  is 
now  required  in  English  schools,  6631-63.  Describes 
tlie  different  stages  through  which  the  system  of 
examination  and  inspection  has  passed  in  England, 
coinraencing  with  the  establishment  of  the  results  fees 
system,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  1862,  called  Mi\  Lowe’s  scheme.  The 
Royal  Commission  recommendeci  a course  which  Mr. 
Lowe  did  not  adojit,  and  which  exists  in  Ireland, 
viz.; — the  paying  of  teachers.  Mr.  Lowe’s  results  fees 
system  afi'ected  tlie  payment  of  the  grant  to  ma/nageris, 
who  made  their  terms  with  the  tea-ehera.  The  first 
step  was  that  the  grant  depended  purely  upon  the 
number  of  passes  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
In  1870,  Mr.  Forster  introduced  ocher  subjects,  called 
“ class  subjects.”  The  examination  in  thess  subjects 
was  not  an  individual  examination  of  eacli  child,  but 
the  grant  was  awarded  on  the  Inspector’s  report  upon 
the  m.anner  in  which  the  class  had  acquitted  itself  on 
the  whole.  In  1881  an  intermediate  experiment  was 
tried,  themerit  grant — tobeawarded  on  the  Inspector’s 
total  impi'essioii  of  the  intelligence,  order,  and  tone  of 
the  Bcliool.  This  had  to  he  abandoned  as  it  was  con- 
strued into  a classification  of  the  schools  involving 
comparisons  between  them.  Tlien  followed  the  present 
stage.  Does  not  approve  of  the  complete  abolition  of 
individual  examination,  which  wlien  used  to  a 
modified  extent,  is  a great  check  both  ujion  slovenly 
inspection  and  slovenly  teaching,  6717—44. 


Has  had  expeiience  of  all  three  systems  of  ins[)ec- 
tion,and  strongly  advocates  the  present  Engllshsystem. 
The  ins[)ection  should  be  more  frequent  than  once  a 
year,  6285-8.  If  the  Inspector  could  only  visit  the 
school  once  a year,  he  should  have  a deputy-inspector 


Gladstone. 

Strongly  condemns  the  results  fees  system  because 
it  is  merely  cramming  childi'en  with  supposed  know- 
ledge, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
Inspector,  9960-5. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Diggle. 

Explains  the  extent  to  which  instruction  in  Kinder- 
garten occupations  is  given  under  tlie  London  School 
Board.  4565-66. 

Roofer. 

Kindeigarten  occupations  have  been  introduced  in 
practically  all  infant  schools  in  England,  and 
especially  in  large  towns.  Never  came  across  any 
teacher  who  having  once  adopted  the  Kindergarten 
occupations,  had  any  desire  to  return  to  the  former 


exclusively  literary  course.  Has  had  experience  of 
both  town  and  country  schools.  Considers  that  in 
country  schools  with  sixty  jjupils  and  but  one  teacher. 
Kindergarten  can  not  only  be  managed,  but  is  almost 
necessaiy.  The  materials  for  the  woik  are  supplied 
in  England,  as  part  of  the  aiiparatus,  by  the  manager, 
who  pay.s  his  teacher,  5034-50,  .5172-5.  Considers 
the  principles  quoted  from  “Tlie  Instructions  to 
Inspectors”  as  to  wliat  should  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  for  tlie  education  of  early  childhood,  should  be 
carried  on  beyond  Kindergarten,  6304-15. 
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Kindergarten — ccmtinued. 


Perceval  Graves. 

Pesci'ibes  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  into 
the  schools  in  Hvulderstield  between  1879  and  1882, 
6122-3.  In  introducing  Kindergarten  in  the  West 
Somerset  district,  found  it  difficult  to  bring  home  to 
the  teachers  that  the  woi-k  should  be  co-related  to 
the  literary  teaching,  6154-8.  Explains  the  lines  on 
■which  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  Kindei’garten 
schools,  6256-7.  Kindergarten  is  well  taught  in 
some  of  the  Training  Colleges,  particularly  the  collece.s 
where  infant  teaching  is  made  a sjieciality ; at  the 
Westminster  Training  College  it  is  taught  even  to  the 
men,  and  with  very  good  results,  6277—8. 

Fitch. 

Gives  particulars  of  the  recognition  by  the  Code  in 
1881,  of  Kindergarten  in  infant  schools,  6493-6. 
The  introduction  iu  infant  schools  of  the  Kinder- 
garten occupations  has  been  a distinct  gain.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  all  the  teachers  that  it  has  increased 
the  happiness  of  the  children,  and  by  varying  the 
day’s  work,  has  had  a general  beneficial  effect  on 
their  intelligence,  6497-9.  Describes  the  great 
difficulty  encountered  in  the  beginning  with  the 
teachers,  who  took  up  the  work  in  a mechanical  way. 
It  was,  from  the  first,  made  compulsory  for  female 
teachers  in  the  Training  Colleges.  It  is  now  taken  in 
all  Training  Colleges,  6500-8.  Distinguishes  between 
the  pure  Kindergarten  and  the  modified  fonn  adopted 
by  the  English  Education  Department.  Does  not 
approve  of  the  American  system  of  treating  the 
Frcebelian  system  as  a thing  wholly  outside  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction,  6509-14.  Describes 
how,  by  encour.igement  and  dealing  gently  with  tho 
teacher,  the  Education  Department  succeeded  in 
introducing  Kindergarten  into  the  curriculum. 


Altliongh  made  compulsory  in  the  Trainiug  Colleges, 
at  no  tuue  was  the  gaining  of  a certificate  required  as 
a qualification  for  teaching  tiie  subject.  Is  .strongly 
o)>posp.d  to  special  mtificate.s,  6580-97.  Where  .he 
jiure  Froebel  system  is  adopted,  as  in  America  mid 
Holland,  there  is  danger  of  the  work  becoming 
monotonous,  6674-8. 

Hasce. 

Considei's  Kindergarten  is  an  expensive  item  of 
iubtmetion,  7330-2. 

Bers'AYS. 

Has  experience  of  the  introduction  of  Kinclergavtou 
into  the  infant  school'  in  England.  Speaks  vtny 
highly  as  to  its  effects  iu  trainiug  teachers,  iu  develop- 
ing intelligence,  and  in  giving  a much  needid 
relaxation.  The  Froebel  system  in  its  integrity  is 
impossible  in  English  schools.  Considei-s  the 
admixture  of  Kindergarten  with  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  best  system  possible.  Gi'eat  impor- 
tance shouki  be  attached  to  a graduation  of  exercises 
suitable  to  the  pujiil’s  age.  Gives  examples  of  suitable 
exercises,  9102—5. 

H.aiyciudge. 

Kindergarten  is  the  basis  of  manual  instruction. 
Describes  the  remodelling  of  the  Kindergarten 
instruction,  found  necessaiy,  owing  to  the  previous 
failure  of  the  teachers  to  aj.preciato  its  educational 
aims,  at  the  time  when  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School 
Board  extended  it,  in  order  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  it  and  maiuial  instrucliou,  10083-90. 
Gives  particulars  of  the  syllabus  and  ages  iif  the 
children  in  Kindergarten  classes,  in  tlie  infant 
schools  and  upwards,  as  it  develops  into  hand-aiid- 
eye  training,  10091-8,  10263-6,  10311-4,  10323-5. 


LAUNDRY-WORK. 


Diggle. 

Having  established  centres  for  manual  training  for 
the  boys,  the  Joint  Committee  next  establishial  a 
laundry  centre  for  intelligent  instruction  to  girls  in  that 
subject.  As  a consequence  of  that  experiment,  the 
authorities  of  the  Education  Department  came  to  see 
the  work,  and  tho  subject  was  put  into  the  Code  in 
1890.  Then  the  London  School  Board  began  to 
establish  laundry-work  classes,  and  has  at  this  moment 
about  100  such  classes,  with  .about  4,500  girls  under 
instruction,  4530—4.  The  School  Board  supplies  the 
materials  for  the  instruction,  but  under  certain  cir- 
cumstanoes  allows  tlie  childrun  to  bring  soiled  linen 
themselves.  The  system  followed  is  to  give  one 
lesson  per  week.  As  the  limited  time  'vill  notenahle 
a child  to  complete  all  the  various  processes  on  the 
same  article  in  the  one  day,  the  rule  is  that  at  the 
succeeding  lesson  she  should  take  up  the  o|jeration 
succeeding  the  one  she  hist  performed,  although  not 
upon  the  same  article.  The  hours  are  from  9 to  12 
and  from  2 to  4,  for  each  lesson.  Would  not  ajiprove  of 
the  system  followed  under  other  School  Boards,  of 
devoting  an  entire  week  once  each  year  to  the  laundry 
instruction,  4679-87. 


Du  Port. 

The  subject  is  recognised  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment at  die  4th  Standard.  Does  not  consider  the 
Department  should  recognise  it  before  that  time. 

Perceval  Graves. 

Instances  tho  parents’  appreciation  of  tlie  work  done 
in  the  laundry  classes.  It  forms  a most  satisfactory 
connection  between  the  school  and  the  home,  6217—8. 


Mrs.  Homan. 

Is  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Coinniittee  on  Domestic 
Subjects  of  the  London  School  Board.  Amongst 
other  subjects  this  Committee  deals  with  laundry- 
work,  which  was  the  second  of  these  subjectsintroduced, 
the  first  being  cookery.  There  are  now  exactly  95 
laundry-work  centres  staffed  with  superintending 
instructresses  and  probationers.  The  Departinem’s 
grant  is  2s.  There  are  four  courses  of  laundry-work 
in  the  yeai',  which  it  is  optional  for  the  same  children 
to  attend.  The  rule  as  to  commencing  at  4th  Stanchml 
is  relaxed  for  childi'en  over  11  years  of  age,  but  under 
Standard  4,  6321-50.  The  introduction  of  this  sub- 
ject without  affecting  the  attendance  of  the  children 
has  been  useful  in  encouragiug  them  to  stay  on  longer 
in  the  upper  standards.  There  are  6,000  children  on 
the  roll  of  the  School  Board  eligible  for  instruction  in 
laundry-work,  and  4,750  in  actual  attendance,  or  95 
per  cent,  which  is  far  above  the  ordinary  attendance, 
]-)roviug  its  popularity  -with  the  children.  As  far  as 
possible  the  appliances  used  should  be  such  as  they 
use  in  their  homes,  and  above  all,  the  educational  side 
of  the  subject  should  t-e  kept  prominent,  6356-66. 
Tlie  exercises  which  ai-e  carefully  written  by  the  pupils 
on  this  subject  are  not  supervised  by  the  ordinary 
scliool  teachers,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laundry  centres.  Considers  it  would  be  desirable,  i:' 
time  permitted,  that  the  ordinary  teachers  should  visit 
the  centres.  The  course  is  one  of  eleven  lesson.-, 
one  each  week.  Prefers,  as  is  provided  by  the  new 
regulation,  the  system  of  one  half  day  a week  during 
the  year.  Would  notapproveof  the  BaiTow-in-Furness 
system,  where  an  entire  week  once  a year  is  given  to 
the  instruction,  6391-401.  Under  the  London  School 
Board  the  cookery,  laundry-work,  and  housewifery 
instruction  is  all  given  on  the  same  premises,  but 
not  in  the  same  room,  6406-8. 
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LiOJfDEY-woRK — continued. 

Mrs.  Lord. 


Laundry-work — continued. 

Hawcridge. 


Is  organising  superintendent  of  laundry-work  under 
the  London  School  Board  Wlien  it  was  introduced 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether,  altliough 
a practical  subject,  it  could  be  made  educational. 
The  Department,  after  experience  of  the  instruction 
given,  is  convinced  that  it  fuldls  this  requirement. 
It  is  most  important  the  laundry -work  centre  should  be 
lofty  and  well  ventilated,  as  the  heat  is  most  intense 
in  a crowded  area.  The  dimensions  for  a minimum 
size  are  22  feet  by  2.'i  feet  by  15  feet  high.  The 
number  of  girls  allowed  at  a lesson  by  the  Department 
is  fourteen.  There  is  a graduated  syllabus  of  the 
course.  States  certain  principles  on  which  thegrading 
of  the  instruction  should  be  founded.  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  placing  the  work  on  a commercial  basis, 
which  involves  on  the  teacher’s  part  the  necessity  of 
getting  through  so  much  practical  work  in  a lesson, 
that  the  educational  part  is  left  out.  The  girls  have  a 
short  epitome  of  the  lesson  given  them  on  the  black- 
board ; this  they  copy  in  theii-  notebooks.  The 
teacher  commences  with  a lecture  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  subsequently  illustrates  it  byademonstrar 
tion.  Then  finally  the  children  do  the  practical  work. 
Does  not  approve  of  the  system  of  taking  a large 
number  of  children  for  the  lecture,  and  some  time 
after  setting  them  to  do  the  practical  work  lectured 
on.  The  practice  to  be  effective  should  immediately 
follow  the  demonstration,  6425-43.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  should  always  be  kept  as  low  as  possible, 
6453-6. 


MiSS  Calder. 

In  1890  the  Government  made  a grant  of  2s.  a 
head  for  every  girl  who  in  the  4tlr  Standard  or  upwards, 
should  take  twenty  hours’  laundry-work — that  is, 
ten  lessons.  In  Liverpool  tlie  lessons  are  always 
divided  into  two  bom's  each,  alternate  demonstration 
and  practice — taught  by  demonstration  from  the  black- 
board, and  everything  thoroughly  explained.  The  girls 
get  the  grant  for  attendance  without  any  reference  to 
their  proficiency,  but  the  Government  has  now 
appointed  an  inspectress  of  cookery  and  lanndry  work, 
who  goes  about  to  see  the  schools  and  colleges.  It 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  inspectress  if  she  thought 
the  thing  was  not  up  to  the  proper  standard,  to  warn 
the  school  a first  time,  and  probably  the  grant  would 
be  withdrawn  if  it  was  not  remedied,  7366-8.  As 
regards  tire  materials,  in  Liverpool  the  children  always 
bring  a supply  from  their  own  homes.  They  are  at 
first  ashamed  to  biingthem  ; the  teachers  supply  them 
in  that  event.  Describes  the  steps  taken  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  under  the  Liverpool 
School  Board,  7410-6. 


Bernays. 

Considers  the  introduction  of  this  subject  only 
possible  in  large  centres,  9111-2.  The  difficulties  of 
its  introduction  in  rural  schools  are  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  payment  of  the  teacher.  The 
huindry-work  as  seen  in  the  home  is  purely  empyric ; 
there  is  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the  process  or  of  the 
best  metliods.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  a 
peripatetic  instructress  could  give  both  laundry-work 
and  cookery  instruction  in  rural  schools,  9185--7.  The 
difficulty  of  having  centres  for  these  subjects  in  rural 
districts  is  the  distance  the  children  must  walk, 
9209-10,  9233-5. 


Gladstone. 

Laundry-work  was  introduced  experimentally  by 
the  Joint  Committee  in  1889,  in  some  old  school 
buildings  in  William-street,  Hammersjuith.  The 
Government  almost  immediately  recognised  it  as  a 
subject  for  a grant,  9929. 


Under  theBarrow-in-FurnessSebool  Board,  in.  1896, 
523  pupils  were  taught  laundry-work,  495  earned  the 
grant  and  the  cost  to  the  rates,  over  and  above  the 
gnmt  was  £34  18s.,  10107.  The  laundry  school 
building  cost  £380,  its  fittings  £18,  10113.  The 
present  course  entirely  satisfies  the  Board  and  the 
pupils’  parents,  10132.  Objects  to  the  new  regula- 
tion of  the  Education  Department  which  says  that 
girls  shall  only  receive  laundiy-work  instruction  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  per  week.  At  present  under 
the  Board  each  set  of  girls  gets  each  year  a full  week’s 
instruction,  exclusively  devoted  to  that  subject.  The 
Board  prefers  this  system  as  a result  of  trial  in  both 
systems.  Under  the  intermittent  system  the  experi- 
ence was  that  the  girls  did  not  bring  the  clothes  for 
the  work,  and  their  attendance  and  interest  in  it  was 
uncertain.  This  is  nob  so  at  present.  Finds  they  for- 
get very  little  of  what  they  learned  in  this  one  week 
when  the  next  week  comes  round.  They  take  up  the 
subject  in  Standard  5 at  11  years  of  age,  10152-60. 
The  grant  for  the  subject  is  2s.  for  20  hours, 
10191-3.  The  regulation  complained  of  allows  _8 
hours’  iustruction  in  the  week  as  the  maximum  in 
laundry-work.  That  would  mean  four  morning  sessions. 
The  great  difficulty  in  this  is  to  keep  tlie  clothes  in 
the  condition  in  which  the  next  operation,  can  be 
taken  in  the  following  lesson,  10213-5.  The  s^e 
difficulty  would  not  arisein  cookery,  as  the  operations 
in  the  latter  must  be  completed  in  a very  limited 
time,  10,272-6.  Under  the  Board,  laundry-work  has 
been  taught  for  four  years.  The  introduction  of  this,  as 
•well  as  of  the  other  branches  of  practical  instruction, 
has  been  experimental  and  progressive.  There  is  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  to 
go  back  to  the  exclusively  literary  curriculum ; experi- 
ence proves  that  progress  made  in  the  ordinary  school 
work  is  more  rapid  since  their  introduction ; there  is 
increased  regular  attendance ; the  children  are  better 
fitted  for  their  work  in  life.  The  net  cost  of  all  these 
branches  of  practical  instruction  has  been  for  1896, 
£99  17s.  4cf.  At  first  there  "w^s  strong  opposition 
from  parents  to  their  children  being  taught  laundry- 
work.  This  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  is  no 
desire  to  return  to  the  old  system,  10282—305.  In 
the  laundry-work  classes  the  pupils  bring  their  own 
garments,  and  there  are  certain  school  garments  kept 
for  use  if  they  come  without  their  own,  10338. 


Miss  Andrews. 

Is  instructress  in  laundry-work  to  the  Barrow-in- 
Furness  School  Board.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
educational.  Describes  the  object  lessons  given  on 
materials  used  in  washing.  Takes  care  to  supervise 
the  notes  of  the  pupils  to  ensure  correct  composition, 
spelling,  and  writing.  Describes  how  this  course  of 
■work  inculcates  increased  attention,  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, love  ol  order,  pleasure  in  bodily  labour  and 
respect  for  it,  and  an  appreciation  of  good  sound 
materials  and  workmanship,  10346-57.  Gives  the 
outline  of  an  object  lesson  on  water  as  an  example  of 
this  phase  of  the  work,  11358-61.  Explains  the  ad- 
vantages of  getting  the  children  to  bring  their  own 
garments  for  the  work,  10362-4.  Gives  an  example 
of  the  object  lessons,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
tauvht  to  distinguish  good  materials  from  bad,  in  gar- 
ments, 10365-7,  10397-401.  Gives  the  nature  of 
instruction  on  the  first  lessons  in  the  syllabus,  10368. 
The  tubs  used  are  ordinary  movable  zinc  baths,  20' 
inches  long,  arranged  on  stools.  They  do  not  hold 
more  than  two  gallons  of  water.  Two  girls  work  at- 
the  same  bath,  and  lift  it  when  necessary,  10369-74. 
In  the  ten  consecutive  lessons’  course,  as  employed  in 
Barrow-in-Furness,  the  child  begins  with  the  garment 
and  finishes  it  completely ; washes  it,  irons  it,  airs  it, 
and  it  does  not  get  smutted  or  dirtied  by  can-ying  it 
back  and  forward  from  home  to  school.  _ Mrs.  Lord 
takes  the  intermittent  system  and  finds  this  difficulty. 

2 U 
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APPETOII E.  LAUNDRy-A\-OEK— Laundry  V!oyiK— continued. 

Considers  further  the  ad\’anta"es  of  the  consecutive  Education  Department  has  inserted  in  the  Code 
instruction  as  against  the  intermittent  system,  &c.,  restricting  tiie  maximum  laundry-work  instruction  to 
10370-88.  Iheparent-sand  children  keenly  appreci-  8 hours  in  the  week,  and  which  seems  calculated  to 
ate  the  uses  of  laundry-work.  The  attendance  of  the  render  the  consecutive  system  of  laundry-work  in 
pupils  IS  increased  owing  to  its  popularity,  10389-93.  struction  impossible,  10394-6,  1O402-9,  10420-6 
Considers  in  all  its  bearings  the  regulation  which  the 


MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Bevis, 

Is  Director  of  Manual  Training  raider  the  Bii-min.o-. 
ham  School  Boaicl,  3093.  In  Standard  5 the  hoys 
are  sent  to  the  woodwork,  or  metal-work  centres, 
under  specialist  teachers.  The  number  taken  in  a 
class  is  twenty-four,  each  class  i-eceiviug  one  lesson  of 
an  hour  and  a-halt  a week.  In  these  centres  tliere  are 
four  classes  held  on  each  of  the  five  days  of  the  school 
week,  3105-8.  The  School  Board  has  eight  centres  and 
fifty  schools — six  schools  to  each  centre.  Describes  the 
exercises  in  Standards  o and  6,  in  woodwork  and  metal- 
work, Evei-y  hoy  makes  a drawing,  which  he  works 
from.  In  both  Standards  5 and  6,  in  wood  and  metal- 
work, the  drawing  is  taught  by  the  class  teachers  in. 
the  ordinary  school,  3109.  Outside  Bimingham  tlie 
drawing  is  often  done  under  tlie  workshop  teacher, 
No  certificate  of  drawing  is  insisted  on  in  Birming- 
ham, 3273-7,  3280.  The  drawing  is  executed  from 
the  model,  3299,  Describes  work  clone  in  Standard  7 
in  the  Organised  Science  Schools,  3110-12.  One 
educational  advantage  of  the  wood  and  metal-work 
is  illustrated  by  the  initial  difficulty  the  boys  have  in 
handling  the  tools,  3114.  Gives  reasons  for  preferring 
trained  school  teachers  to  artisans,  3127-8.  The  best 
teachers  were  in  the  beginning  the  strongest  opponents 
of  manual  training,  but,  with  an  appreciation  of  its 
educational  effects,  the}  became  its  strongest  advo- 
cates. 3129.  Finds  a difficulty  with  the  specialist 
teachei-8  of  the  woric  is  to  get  them  to  go  slowly  and 
insist  on  accurate  work.  Would  disapprove  of 
a system  exacting  the  same  amount  of  work 
in  the  same  time  from  each  pupil.  A.  gi-adu- 
ated  syllabus  without  a time  limit  is  the  proper 
system.  Given  the  principles,  perfect  freedom  of 
work  should  be  allowed  to  comjietent  teachers,  3130- 
3.  Exemplifies  how  the  uses  of  this  training  in  pro- 
ducing intelligent  artisans  is  recognised  by  trade 
employers  : the  child  learns  to  apply  the  piiuciples  of 
knowledge  to  any  trade  he  turns  to,  3134-7.  Gives 
Ae  cost  of  tools,  materials,  and  equipment  for  a manual 
instruction  centre  for  woodwork,  and  data  for  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  the  building  per  head ; also  the 
salaries  of  the  teacliers,  3142-55.  The  grant  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  this  year  amounted  to 
il,000,  3199—205.  Compares  cost  ])er  pupil  and 
grant  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the 
work,  3222-35.  The  net  cost  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham for  manual  instruction  is  £700  per  annum, 
3288-91.  Gives  the  cost  per  school,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  receiving  instruction,  3326-31.  States  the 
cost  in  the  metal- work  centres,  of  tools  and  equipment, 
3155-7.  The  parents  almost  universally  approve  of 
the  manual  instruction,  3158-61.  Jn  Birmingham 
the  subject  is  compulsory  for  all  but  those  physically 
incapable,  3162,  3286—7.  Explains  distinction  used 
in  Birmingham  between  manual  instruction  and 
hand-and-eye  training,  3163-5.  Holds  classes  for 
training  the  teachers  in  one  ol  the  schools,  and  sends 
them  up  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
Examination,  3177.  The  age  of  the  children  doing 
manual  work  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  scarcely  ever 
fourteen,  3197-8,  3281.  Gives  the  genesis  of  manual 
instruction  in  Birmingham,  3236-42.  Considers  the 
best  way  to  introduce  it  would  be  to  give  a course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject,  and  then  get  a teacher  to  in- 
struct the  teachei-s,  3243.  A difficulty  might  arise  in 
bringing  in  a specialist  teacher  where  the  system  of 
class  payments  to  the  teacher  exists.  If  each  of  the 
class  teachers  should  give  the  instruction,  taking  their 


respective  classes  to  the  common  centre,  a difficulty 
would  arise,  as  was  anticipated  in  Birmingham,  in  the 
divided  resposisibility  for  the  tools,  3244-8.’  Dis- 
tinguishes  between  manual  and  technical  trainiu.^ 
3250-2.  In  Birmingham  the  boys  attending  the 
schools  round  the  metal-work  centres,  must  take  up 
metal-work.  Considers  that  the  making  of  com- 
pleted  articles  is  not  of  any  importance,  except  in  as 
far  as  it  gives  the  boys  a design  to  interest  them. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  take  a great  interest  in  their 
work,  and,  when  their  means  permit,  have  sets  of 
tools  at  home,  3256-61.  The  hand-and-eye  training 
in  the  lower  standards  is  of  gi-eat  advantage  as  a 
preparatory  course  to  the  manual  work,  in  teaching 
the  necessity  of  accuracy,  3262-5.  Manual  training 
makes  intelligent  artisans  whose  knowledge  of  juin- 
ciples  enables  them  to  turn  to  many  trades,  3268-72 
The  three  metal-work  centres  were  established,  oii 
his  ropresentation  to  the  Board,  in  the  districts  where 
it  is  the  principal  industry,  3298.  Considers  it  essential 
there  should  be  one  special  inspector  for  each  area 
in  which  such  instruction  is  introduced,  3323-5. 

Robinson. 

As  Head  Master  of  one  of  tlie  Board  Schools, 
finds  the  childi-en  are  made  infinitely  handier 
than  they  would  be  if  they  had  not  this  ti-ain- 
ing;  moreover,  they  are  taught  the  properties  of 
wood  and  iron,  3490-1.  It  also  helps  to  decide  a 
boy  whether  he  will  take  up  a workshop  or  a com- 
mercial  career,  3493-6.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  literai-y  insti-uctioii,  3500-2,  3512,  3654-7. 
Accidents  with  the  tools  are  almost  unknown,  3517. 
Knew  but  one  parent  to  object,  3518.  Metal-work 
is  more  suitable  to  Birmingham,  being  the  staple  in- 
dustry, 3519.  lu  working  in  wood  and  metal,  fiat- 
work  IS  preferred  to  solid  work,  because  the  latter  is 
too  laborious  and  tedious.  This  does  not  prevent 
many  of  the  exercises  involving  plan  and  elevation 
drawing,  3531— 3.  Prefers  one  hour  for  the  drawing 
of  the  work  to  two  half  hours,  3539.  Explains  how 
the  official  grant  is  paid.  As  a result  of  there  being 
no  grant  for  cardboard-work  in  Standard  4,  there  is 
a gap  left,  which  is  inadvisable,  as  cardboai'd-work 
IB  a splendid  introduction  to  the  manual  workshop 
3547-53.  In  his  school  the  Standai-d  6 boys  go  to 
the  centre  from  1.45  p.m.  to  3.15  p.ii.  on  Fridaysj 
but  in  addition  35  minutes  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
class  to  preparing  the  drawing  for  the  manual  work, 
3559--60.  Prefers  the  making  of  joints  as  practised  in 
Birmingham  to  the  making  of  completed  objects.  In 
the  iron-work  this  principle  is  not  always  observed, 
but  is  also  to  be  preferred.  Believes  that  the  Sloyd 
system  of  models  combines  tlie  educational  exercises 
and  completed  object.  The  cold-bent  iron-woi'k  might 
admit  of  ai-t  instruction,  3597-605.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  insti'uction  into  any  school  ai-ea  an 
organiser  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Bevis,  in  Birmingh’am, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  sys- 
tem, 3664-7, 

John  Taylor. 

The  introduction  of  manual  instniction  has  not 
interfered  with  the  literary  curriculum,  3695-700  The 
boys’  parents  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  teaching  of  a trade  but  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  all  physical  occupations,  3725-35  The 
children  would  regard  as  a punishment  their  exclusion 
from  the  instruction,  3736-8. 
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Manual  Instruction — continued. 

Magnus. 


In  1886  read  a paper  at  the  British  Association 
urgin"  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  into 
eleWitary  schools ; it  is  not  the  teaching  of  carpentry 
—the  carpenter’s  tools  and  materials  only  being  used 
because  they  afford  the  easiest  medium  for  the  lessons 
winch  manual  instruction  gives.  Woodwork  should 
form  an  essential  portion  of  the  ordinary  curriculum, 
and  the  purpose  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  subjects,  the  formation  of  the  character.  It 
is  a means  of  training  to  accurate  observation,  truth- 
fulness in  work,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a child,  whether  he  become  subsequently 
an  artisan,  labourer,  or  clerk.  The  interest  of  the 
children  in  their  school  work  is  sustained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  subject.  To  be  excluded  from  it 
they  regard  as  a punishment.  Instances  an  experi- 
ment made  in  introducing  it  into  Canon  Barnett’s 
voluntary  school  at  Toynbee  Hall,  4166-72.  Gives 
the  oi-i^in  of  manual  training  under  the  London 
School  ^Board,  together  with  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  theestablishment 
of  its  centres,  to  whioli  its  successful  issue  must  be 
attributed,  4172-6,  4225-6.  At  first  there  was  fear 
of  opposition  from  trades  unions,  but  with  the  <»rrect 
appreciation  of  its  functions  by  these  unions,  tins  fear 
has  been  dissipated.  The  six  centres  of  the  J omt  Com- 
mittee still  continue  their  work,  while  there  are  104 
centres  under  the  London  School  Boa^  4177-9. 
Approves  of  the  distinction  drawn  in  Birmingham 
between  hand-and-eye  training  and  manual  instruction, 
4180-2.  In  the  wood-work  instruction  the  lessons 
should  involve  work  in  grammar,  composition,  arith- 
metic, aud  writing,  4185.  In  the  inception  of  manual 
instruction  in  London,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  started  a class  for  training  school  tethers 
under  the  Professor  of  Engineering,  at  their  Central 
College  preferring  trained  teachers  to  artizans  as 
instructors.  The  Joint  Committee  then  placed  three 
of  their  centres  under  Mr.  Barter,  aninwlhgent  artizaii, 
and  the  other  three  under  Mr.  Pearson,  a school tea-cher. 
Mr.  Pearson  was,  however,  subsequently  appointed 
or-anizer  of  manual  instruction  in  Liverpool,  and  Mr. 
Barter  was  appointed  organizing  instructor  under  the 
London  School  Board.  Compares  the  relative  merits 
of  artizans  and  school  teachers  as  manual  instructors. 
In  London  the  experiment  was  not  tried  to  a sufficient 

extent  to  determine  their  respective  merits,  and^the 

instruction  is  mainly  given  by  artizans  trained  m 
methods  of  teaching.  In  Prance  it  is  given  by  Ae 
ordinary  school  teachers  m their  own  schools,  4187-911. 
The  assistants  in  London  get  a special  training  in 
method  of  teaching  from  Mr.  Barter.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  a large  number  of  teachers  should  attain 
the  City  and  Guilds  cerlifi  cate  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  in  rural  districts,  to  introduce  incompetent 
artizans,  4242-9,  4363.  In  1891  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  framed  a syllabus,  being  a two 
years’  course  of  training  for  school  teachers  m wood- 
work on  which  it  awards  a certificate.  Gives 
particulars  of  this  course  and  the  number  of  candidates 
who  wei-e  examined  from  1892  to  1896,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  open  to  any  but 
school  teachers.  In  the  first  year  the  students  must 
attend  a course  of  twenty  lessons  of  two  hours  each, 
enven  on  Saturday  mornings  throughout  the  year, 
4191-8  The  City  and  Guilds  has  now  no  closes 
under  its  immediate  direction  ; as  classes  have  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  continue  them,  43o6.  Gis- 
tin<^uishes  the  educational  function  of  manual 
instruction  in  wood  from  technical  training  in 
carpentry,  4207-10,  4250.  Fi'oni  the  educational 
point  of  view  it  would  be  useless  to  employ  a rule-of- 
thumb  artizan  to  introduce  the  work.  If  the 
instructor  be  an  artizan  he  must  be  very  intelligent 
and  undergo  a course  of  instruction  in  method  ot 
teaching-  4211-6.  Experimental  science  instruction 

cannot  "’be  considered  a substitute  for  manual 


Manual  Instruction— cowiinueef.  appe^is 

training ; but  the  power  of  constructing  science 
apparatus  will  be  necessary  to  the  scientific  inquirer. 

In  any  complete  curriculum,  provision  should  be  made 
for  instruction  in  both  subjects,  4217-9.  Experi- 
mental science  affords  opportunity  for  a higher  degree 
of  intellectual  training  than  manual  work,  but  of  the 
•same  kind,  viz.,  ti-aining  in  accuracy  and  judgment. 

Would  not  recommend  them  as  alternatives ; both 
should  form  portion  of  the  curriculum.  The  experi- 
mental tendency  is  fostered  by  the  one  ; constructive 
ability  by  the  other,  4266-7, 4317-9.  Would  displace 
English  grammar  for  either  of  them,  as  it  cau  be 
learned  sufficiently  well  from  corrections  in  exercises, 

4232-41.  Boys  trained  in  manual  work  will  make 
more  intelligent  artizans,  than  if  they  had  not 
been  .so  trained,  4220-1.  In  London  the  pupils 
from  the  voluntary  schools  attend  the  same 
centres  as  the  School  Board  pupils,  4222-4. 

Cannor,  say  if  the  tendency  of  the  boys  to  become 
clerks  is  counteracted  by  manual  training,  4227-8. 

When  metal  work  is  the  local  industry,  it  may 
take  the  place  of  woodwork,  4229-31.  A 
syllabus  of  work  should  be  laid  down,  but  freedom 
should  be  left  to  the  teacher  in  working  it  out.  The 
tools  should  be  of  the  simplest  character,  and  the 
work  should  be  so  varied  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of 
as  many  tools  as  possible.  A large  amount  of  in- 
laying work  should  not  be  allowed.  Artizan  teachers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  trade  tricks  for 
short  cuts,  4251-7.  Drawing  to  scale  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  work,  4260-2.  Two  to  three  hours  a week 
should  be  given  to  manual  instruction,  4263-5.  The 
benches  are  not  necessarily  expensive,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  ordinary  school  fittings. 

The  only  object  in  making  completed  objects  is  to 
interest  the  children,  4268-73.  If  introduced  m 
Ireland  the  teachers  should  go  through  a two  years 
course  at  the  Technical  Schools  in  Dublin  or  in 
Belfast,  or  in  the  Science  and  Art  Classes  in 
Cork.  The  instruction  could  be  given  them  by  an 
intelligent  artizan,  as  it  is  not  so  important  to  have 
a highly  trained  teacher  to  instruct  the  teachers, 

4276-81.  The  students  in  the  training  colleges  should 
receive  instruction  from  a manual  instructor  brought 
from  England,  4282-5,  4301-4.  Those  at  present 
engaged  in  teaching  should  receive  instruction  from  a 
trained  carpenter  ; those  who  are  untrained  in  drawing 
would  also  have  to  receive  instruction  in  that  subject, 

4286-6A  The  pupils  could  be  taken,  as  is  the  case  in 
London  in  batches  of  20,  4293-7.  Not  being  a com- 
pulsory subject  in  the  English  Code,  its  adoption  rests 
with  the  School  Board,  4309-2.  Some  of  the  science 
apparatus  might  be  constructed  by  the  advanced  pupils, 

4316.  In  the  training  colleges  the  teachers  should 
all  be  taught  the  elements  of  science,  woodwork,  and 
drawino-  In  small  schools  one  teaclier  would  have  to 
teach  Si  three.  In  the  larger  schools  a teacher 
havin"- an  aptitude  for  or<e  subject,  could  take  it  up. 

The  number  of  school  hours  would  require  to  be 
increased  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  a morning  and 
evening  session  adopted  in  the  schools  4333-40. 

Manual  instruction  is  superior  to  drawing  as  a training 
for  children,  as  working  in  solid  materials  involves  a 
knowledge  of  three  dimensions.  It  also  requires 
greater  neatness  and  accuracy,  4357-8.  Teachers, 
should  not  begin  to  teach  it  before  gomg  through  a 
course  of  ti-aining,  lasting  two  sessions.  If  introduced 
into  Ireland,  instructors  should  be  imported  at  first, 
for  the  woodwork,  while  hand-and-eye  work  could 
be  commenced  in  the  lower  standards,  4359—62. 


Lyulph  Stanley. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  manual  instructici: 
should  be  treated  as  a development  of  Kindergarten 
rather  than  as  an  initiation  to  technical  training,  and 
that  as  much  liberty  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to 
the  different  localities  to  frame  and  submit  their  o%vn 
schemes.  The  business  of  the  Inspectorate  should  be 
to  see  that  the  instruction  is  bona  fide,  rather  than 
followed  on  official  lines,  4369-75.  The  Jn|pectors 
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should  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  tools  and 
of  their  use,  4381-2.  To  introduce  manual  instruction 
into  small  rural  schools  in  Ireland,  having  but  one 
master,  would  present  considerable  difficulties,  4383-8. 
The  grant  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  of  2d. 
per  attendance,  amounts  to  a substantial  grant.  If 

the  Inspector  reports  that  the  instruction  is  excellent 

a variable  payment  of  20  per  cent,  is  added.  This 
margin  for  results  fees  is  not  a very  important 
element.  It  has  its  value  chiefly  as  an  index  to  the 
School  Board  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instructors. 
The  London  system  could  be  worked  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  Cork,  if  there  were  local  educational 
authorities,  4389-95.  Manual  instruction  develops 
the  intelligence  and  the  interest  of  the  boys,  4401-2, 
but  is  not  superioi-  to  drawing,  which  should  pi-e^ 
cede  It  and  be  coupled  with  it,  4403.  The  subject 
IS  not  introduced  extensively  into  rural  scliools,  where 
It  would  require  an  enthusiast  with  plenty  of  money 
44U4«-5.  Under  the  London  School  Board  the 
instructors  get  from  £100  to  £155  per  annum,  while 
the  assistants  begin  at  £80  and  rise  to  £100,  when 
They  may  become  instructors.  Au  instructor  takes 
two  classes,  of  20  boys  each,  a day  ; which  makes,  for 
the  five  week  days,  200  boys.  The  cost  of  wood  comes 
to  M.  or  Is.  per  boy  per  annum.  Gives  the  ex- 
perience of  the  School  Board  with  ai-tizans  and  class 
teachers  as  instructors.  The  grant  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  is  7s.  or  8s.  a head,  which  for  200 
pupils  would  come  to  £70,  considerably  less  than  the 
teachers  salary,  4408-10.  Some  artizan-carpenters 
make  £3  per  week,  but  the  advantages  of  a constant 
salary,  and  of  the  school-holidays  are  great  inducements 
to  them  to  take  up  the  work,  4432-4.  The  London 
School  Board  is  trying  to  overtake  the  needs  for 
manual  instruction,  but  have  not  at  present  enouo-h 
centres  to  accommodate  all  the  children  eliaible  that’is 
in  standards,  5,  6,  7,  and  Ex-7.  In  Standard  4 such 
boys  _ as  are  strong  and  able  would  be  included,  if 
sufficient  accommodation  were  available.  There  are 

between  400  and500schools  under  iheSchoolBoard  with 

accommodation  for  about  500,000,  and  rather  more  than 
that  number  on  the  roll.  The  intfuition  is  to  give 
manual  instruction  to  all  the  older  pupils,  4421-2 
The  number  of  centres  is  104,  of 
winch  49  are  double  centres;  this  is  equivalent  to  153 
centres  accommodating  200  each,  that  is,  30,600  pupils 
training  colleges,  the  Wesleyan 
training  Colleges  at  Westminster  and  Borough  Road 
there  is  provision  for  manual  iustniction,  4438,  4468-^ 
70.  Could  not  be  given  in  rural  schools  during  school 
hours,  4439-41.  No  subject  has  been  displaced  for 
Its  inclusion.  To  avoid  trespassing  on  the  20  hours 
per  week  minimum  secular  instruction  under  the 
Code,  the  School  Boai-d  provides  for  44  hours  a 
day,  and  so  is  enabled  to  send  the  pupils  to  the 
centre  for  half  a day  weekly,  4443.  Its  popu- 
larity helps  to  secure  a good  attendance,  4464-5 
and  the  literary  instruction  has  not  suffered,  4471.’ 
Distinguishes  educational  effects  of  science  teaching 
and  manual  instruction.  A course  in  di-awing,  elemem 
•tory  science,  and  manual  instruction  is  suitable  in 
Board  bchools  where  means  are  available;  buc  in 
small_  rural  schools,  under  one  teacher,  it  is  entirely  a 
question  of  ways  and  means,  4472-7,  4486-7.  Binds 
that  in  manual  instruction  centres  the  teaching  rapidly 
becomes  individual  teaching  owing  to  varying  ability 
of  the  boys,  4500.  ^ 


Diggle. 

Has  been  Clninnai.  of  the  Joint  Oomnittee  since 
Its  inception.  Gives  its  composition,  purpose,  origin 
the  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  its  history  as  the  body 
originating  the  manual  instruction  movement  in 
England,  4ol2-20,  4692-5,  4721-5.  Describes  the 
centre  system  in  use  under  London  School  Board ; 
gives  the  number  of  centres,  instructors,  assistants,  and 
accommodationprovided,  4525-30,4726-31.  Describes 


Manual  Insteuction — continued. 
the  origin  of  metal-work  centre  now  under  the  Joint 
Committee.  Drawing  enters  into  metal-work  as  well  as 
into  woodwork.  The  School  Board  has  a metal  centre 
at  Thomas-street,  Tower  Hamlets,  4536-8.  The  six 
centres  of  the  J oint  Committee  are  now  mainly  used 
by  voluntary  schools,  4538-40.  Gives  a tabular 
statement  of  total  number  of  children  on  rolls  of  the 
Loudon  School  Board,  number  iu  each  standard  or 
class,  number  of  girls  ia  each  of  the  upjier  standards 
and  number  of  boys  in  those  standards,  being  the 
number  eligible  for  manual  instruction,  4541-53 
Distinguishes  wprk  done  in  a technical  school  from 
msuiual  instruction,  4573-6.  Two  advantages  of 
manual  instruction  are,  that  the  dull  boy  very  fre- 
quently is  quick  at  the  work,  which  therefore 
brightens  his  school  life,  and  that  it  keeps  children 
longer  at  school.  Gives  tabular  statementshowino-num- 
ber  of  pupOs  attending  in  Standards  5,  6,  7 and  Ex-7 
in  the  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  being  standards  in 
which  manual  instruction  is  given,  and  showing  steady 
increase  in  attendance  each  year,  4677-82,  4638-40 
Teachers  in  English  schools  did  not  oppose  introduc- 
tion of  manual  instruction.  Tiieir  objections  to  an 
over-crowded  curriculum,  are  met  by  making  it  as 
elastic  as  possible.  A castriron  rule  enforcing  the 
same  thing  upon  every  school  should  not  be  insisted 
on,  4606-12,  4663-9.  Subjects  formerly  compulsory 
are  now  optiooal,  and  where  centres  exist  the  manual 
work  is  a direct  relief  to  the  ordinary  teacher,  4618- 
Certain  parts  of  English  analy.sis  have  been  cur- 
tialed,  4697-8.  All  opposition  from  Trades  Unions  and 
educationists  has  died  away ; there  is  no  proposal  to 
return  to  the  exclusively  book-woi'k  system,  4613-7. 
The  centre  system  is  more  economic,  as  'few  schools  can 
supply  sufficient  pupils  to  keep  a workshop  constantly 
lu  use.  In  the  London  schools,  which  have  from 
1,000  to  1,600  pupils,  the  largest  might  keep  a centre 
going,  4623-7.  The  result  hoped  for  is  greater  intelli- 
gence. The  boys  are  not  overworked,  for  in  the  5th 
standard  the  boy  gets  out  of  the  “ 3 R’s,”  and  his  time 
should  be  employed  usefully.  Results  have  more  than 
answered  expectations.  Sums  up  the  proofs  of  its 
educational  benefits,  4629-37.  The  majority  of  scholar- 
ships in  technical  schools  are  won  by  those  who  have 
hal  a previou-s  course  of  manual  instruction,  4650-61, 
For  the  average  boy  elementary  science  does  not 
present  the  same  attractions,  4670-7.  The  organizers 
of  the  work  are  officers  of  the  Board,  not  of  the 
Education  Department.  Voluntai’y  schools  have  not 
at  present  the  same  opportunities  for  co-operative 
action  as  the  School  Board.  To  successfully  start 
in  requires  a fairly  large  town, 

4703-10.  In  training  colleges  it  is  neither  desirable 
imr  possible  that  manual  training  or  elementary  science 
should  be  included.  After  the  teachers  leave  college 
they  should  be  obliged  to  take  up  these  subjects  in 
evening  classes  at  centres.  Teachers  having  schools 
in  rural  districts  should  be  taught  the  subjects  by 
peripatetic  organizing  instructors.  Strongly  opposes 
the  imposition  of  any  further  subjects  on  the  present 
cuniculum  of  training  colleges,  4749-83.  In  country 
districts  manual  instruction  has  been  organized  through 
operation  of  the  Technical  Committees  of  the 
County  Councils,  which  organize  classes  in  evenin'^ 
schools,  but  not  in  day  schools,  4790-5.  “ 

Solomon  Barter. 

As  Organizer  of  Manual  Instruction  under  the  Lon 
don  School  Board,  has  charge  of  the  organising  and 
eqmpruent  of  centres,  and  the  inspection  and  teaching 
of  teachers,  4824-7,  Wasoriginally  anartizan,  then  a 
teacher  under  the  Science  and  Art  Deoartment. 
Adverts  to  the  failure  of  the  Science  and  Art  system 
to  give  the  instruction  a direct  and  intelligent  bearing 
on  the  trade  occupations  of  the  artizan  classes.  When 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  Londou  Institute  was 
endeavouring  to  remedy  the  shortcoming  by  supplying 
practical  instruction  in  conjunction  with  Science  and 
Art  classes,  its  technical  teachers  discovered  the 
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■Manual  Instruction — continued,.  Manual  Instruction — continued.  appeotix  e. 

absence  of  practical  instruction  in  children  coming  more  economical  than  a single  one.  Gives  some  par-  — 

from  elemeutai-y  schools.  The  protest  of  the  ticulars  as  to  cost  of  materials,  4913-7.  An  organis- 
technieal  teacher,  who  found  no  basis  to  work  ing  instructor  is  necessary  to  supervise  this  work, 
u|)oii,  led  to  the  demand  for  manual  instruction,  4917-9.  If  a boy  goes  to  a trade  that  requires  a 
4838-30.  Under  the  London  School  Board  at  first,  highly  sensitive  manual  perception  he  must  begin 
the  system  was  that  each  school  teacher  should  take  early,  and  he  must  be  properly  trained.  Employers 
his  class  to  the  instruction  centre,  and  himself  give  prefer  untrained  boys  to  those  who  have  been  badly 
the  manual  instruction.  This  system  broke  down,  as  trained,  4928-35.  Swedish  Sloyd  begins  with  the 
the  teachers  were  insufficiently  skilled,  and  could  not  use  of  the  Sloyd  knife  instead  of  the  ordinary  tools, 
attend  to  the  tools  and  keep  the  workshop  in  order,  The  gradation  in  Swedish  Sloyd  is  exclusively  that 
4830-1,  4936-41  In  the  commencement,  school  of  the  tools  ; in  English  Sloyd  there  is  a gradation  of 
teachers  were  opposed  to  the  subject.  With  experience  the  tool  manipulation,  and  also  of  the  drawing, 
they  now  regard  it  most  favourably.  The  children  like  Condemns  the  excessive  use  of  class  paper  in  Swedish 
it,  and  it  cultivates  habits  of  attention  and  concentra-  Sloyd  to  cover  defects  in  work.  The  points  which 
tion,  4832-7.  Much  opposition  was  experienced  from  Swedish  and  English  Sloyd  possess  in  common  are 
Trades  Unions  ; this  opposition  disappeared  when  they  that  they  are  both  concerned  with  developing  the 
appreciated  that  it  was  not  the  teaching  of  any  trade,  powers  of  the  children,  having  a regard  rather  to  the 
The  technical  teacher  was  equally  emphatic  with  the  processes  gone  through  than  to  the  thing  produced.  In 
Trades  Unionists  that  it  should  not  be  the  teaching  of  a both,  accuracy  is  insisted  on  ; the  articles  to  be  pro- 
trade, 4838-42,  4920-7.  At  first  the  instruction  was  duced  are  graded,  and  division  of  labour  is  not 
confined  to  makingjoints,  grading  the  exercises  in  order  admitted — from  first  to  last  the  child  must  make  the 
of  difficulty  ; but  a slmrt  experience  proved  that  the  article,  4945—71.  Does  not  a|iprove  of  mechanical 
pujjils  lost  interest  in  working  at  purely  educational  assistance  in  the  making  of  models,  4972-4. 
exercises,  so  the  making  of  models  or  completed 

articles  was  substituted.  The  revival  of  interest,  and  B,ooper. 

accurate  work  turned  out  as  a consequence,  showed 

that  “ models  ” were  to  be  preferred  to  “exercises.”  Kefera  to  the  desire  of  German  educational  au- 
In  France,  where  it  is  compulsory  throughout  the  thorities  about  '80  to  ’85  to  introduce  some  form  of 
primary  system,  the  work  is  all  of  a discijilinary  practical  instruction.  Visited  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and 
character — the  making  of  “ exercises,”  4843—8.  Vienna  at  that  time  to  observe  the  initial  steps  being 
Came  in  contact  with  the  pure  Sloyd  or  Swedish  taken  to  introduce  manual  instruction,  5051— 9.  Onre- 
Sloyd  later  on.  The  educational  feature  of  Swedish  tumingto  Bradford,  after  conferring  with  the  teachers, 

Sloyd  is  that  it  grades  tool  manipulations  instead  of  started  an  evening  class  for  manual  training.  Gives 
models.  It  was  unsuitable,  because  drawing  was  no  fbe  further  progress  of  the  work  under  the  Bradford 
part  of  the  system.  The  strong  point  of  the  French  School  Board,  5060—7.  Swedish  Sloyd  differs  from 
system  is  drawing ; but  any  Swedish  system  of  models,  the  English  in  introducing  curved  surfaces ; some  of 
even  as  at  present,  with  the  introduction  of  drawiug,  theii-  models  are  perfectly  simple,  while  introducing 
affords  very  poor  drawing  instruction — sometimes  too  lines  of  beauty.  They  aie  opposed  to  spending  much 
difficult,  sometimes  too  easy ; the  drawing  is  not  time  in  making  joints,  making  finished  articles  as 
properly  graded,  4849— 55.  The  drawing  may  be  free-  soon  as  possible.  The  chOd  must  do  the  whole  of  the 
hand,  or  plan  aud  elevation,  but  to  be  practical  it  work  himself,  and  the  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  rectify 
must  be  from  the  model,  not  from  a fiat  copy,  and  any  mistake  on  the  model  itself,  5074-83.  Latterly 
must  be  supervised  by  the  teacher  under  whom  the  they  attach  the  necessary  importance  to  having  the 
bench  work  is  done.  As  the  drawing  is  done,  so  the  plan  of  every  model  drawn  to  scale  by  the  child  before 
piece  of  wood  should  be  cut  up,  line  by  line.  Disap-  executing  it.  Considers  the  Swedish  gradation  of 
proves  ofthe  Birmingham  system,  where  the  drawing  models  unequalled,  5083-90.  There  should  be  no 
is  done  in  the  litej'ary  school.  In  London  the  draw-  objection  to  any  teacher  arranging  a set  of  models  on 
ing  and  woodwork  are  done  simultaneously  under  proj^erprinciples,  5091— 2.  Another  point  of  difference 
die  same  instructor,  4856—63.  The  London  School  between  tlie  English  and  Swedish  Sloyd  is  tlie  use  of 
Board  requires  its  teachers  of  manual  work  to  hold  the  knife.  There  is  no  Sloyd  knife  proper ; it  is  the 
certificates  for  plane  and  solid  geometry,  freehand,  ordinary  knife  of  the  country ; an  English  pocket- 
model,  and  machine,  or  one  other  variety  of  drawing,  knife  of  a good  pattern  is  just  as  useful,  5093—101. 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ; and  the  In  Bradford  the  introduction  of  the  instruction  was 
certificate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  in  the  trade  they  really  a teacher’s  movement.  All  intelligent  teachers 
were  previously  engaged  in.  If  Ihe  candidate  were  appreciate  the  work.  In  Bradford  the  teachers  were 
previously  a school  teacher,  he  must  get  the  City  and  at  first  taught  by  an  artizan  ; when  they  took  up 
Guilds’  certificate  for  woodwork,  4864-70.  Exem-  the  matter  for  themselves,  they  preferred  the  Sloyd 
plifles  the  difficulties  school  teachers  have  in  becoming  system,  and  about  100  of  them  joining  together  engaged 
manual  instructors,  4871.  Teachers  of  manual  a Swedish  teacher  from  Naas,  5125—35.  Looks  upon 
work  should  be  allowed  an  intelligent  freedom  in  manual  instruction  as  an  integral  pordon  of  the  in- 
anuuging  their  scheme  of  instruction.  No  t.wo  boys  tellectual  training  of  boys,  5136—7.  Distinguishes 
should  be  forced  to  go  at  the  same  pace,  4872-9.  manual  from  technical  training,  5138-9.  Illustrates 
Before  being  appointed  to  any  centre  the  teachers  the  uses  of  manual  training  in  cultivating  that  versa^ 
attend  his  lectures,  and  are  sent  round  to  work  for  a tility  in  aitizans,  which  will  enable  them  to  turn  to 
few  days  at  the  centres,  4880-2,  4942-4.  The  age  at  diverse  branches  of  industry  ; also  as  a preparation 
which  children  should  be,  and  are,  admitted  in  for  technical  work,  5140-9.  The  effect  it  produced 
London,  to  manual  instruction  is  ten  to  eleven,  corre-  in  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  School,  Bradford,  was 
sponding  to  Standard  5,  4883.  Approves  of  card-  to  raise  the  self-respect  of  the  Irish  bo}-s  by  giving 
board  work  as  a preparatory  course  for  manual  work,  self-confidence.  The  parents’  appreciation  of  this  ex- 
Recommends  also  clay-modelling  for  the  same  pui-pose,  iieriment  led  to  its  adoption  by  the  School  -Board, 

4884—97.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  given  5142-4,  5349-50.  The  work  is  popular  with  the 
to  the  drawing,  and  an  hour  and  thi'ee-quartei'S  to  the  pupils.  Thinks  tliat  completed  models  should  be 
bench  work,  4898-9.  The  tools  can  be  best  purchased  made  and  not  mere  exercises,  5161—5.  A few  rural 
at  Sheffield.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  a class  of  schoolsin  thelsle  of  Wight  take  up  Sloyd  ; but  in  rural 
twenty  is  about  £25.  This  equipment  serves  for  200  districts  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  older  hoys  in  evenmg 
boys,  and,  subject  to  renewals,  will  last  many  years,  classes.  Where  there  is  but  one  master  with  70  pupils,  it 
4899-905.  The  pupils  should  sharpen  the  tools  them-  eouldnot  he  inti-oduced,  5166-70,  6391-5.  No  subject 
selves,  4906-11.  Accidents  with  the  tools  are  not  of  need  be  omitted  for  its  inclusion  in  larger  schools: 
frequent  occurrence,  4912.  Where  there  is  a large  formerly  there  was  a great  deal  of  useless  repetition  in 
number  of  schools  with  large  classes  a double  centre  is  literary  subjects  which  may  now  be  removed,  517L 
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At  Leipsic  tliere  is  a lai'ge  training  school  established 
by  Dr.  Gdtze,  and  his  system  prevails  over  a large 
part  of  the  country  j prefers  the  Swedish  system  to 
both  Leipsic  and  English.  There  is  a degree  of  finish 
in  the  Swedish  system  which  is  very  striking,  5234- 
40.  In  Swedish  Sloyd  it  is  hardly  within  the  capacity 
of  the  children,  unless  well  advanced,  to  project  the 
difficult  curves  in  drawing,  which  occur  in  the  models. 
Models  under  the  English  system  are  very  much  easier, 
but  the  Swedish  work  makes  the  pupils  really  under- 
stand what  finish  is,  5288—93.  There  is  no  recognised 
system  of  English  Sloyd.  A great  many  English 
teachers  have  gone  through  the  course  at  Naas,  and 
their  modified  courses  are  simpler  to  teach  than  the 
original,  5249-51.  When  tlie  voluntary  schools  can 
afford  the  expense  they  are  willing  to  try  the  manual 
instruction,  5241-3.  Prefers  specialists  to  teach  it 
in  the  towns ; in  country  districts  there  should  be 
some  one  to  supervise  the  school  teacher,  assist  him, 
and  give  advice,  5244.  In  the  towns,  would  prefer 
workshops  attached  to  each  large  school.  The  centre 
system  to  his  knowledge  works  satisfactorily  in  Brad- 
ford and  Southampton,  5252—4.  Would  like  to  see 
the  subject  introduced  into  training  colleges,  5245-8, 
where  it  is  not  at  present  taught,  5271-2,  The 
initiative  of  a change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  training 
colleges,  as  a rule,  comes  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, 5280-4.  To  get  time  for  tlie  subject  in  the 
schools  it  is  necessary  to  modify  instruction  in  certain 
subjects,  viz.,  geography  and  grammar.  In  England 
very  little  is  now  attempted  in  the  way  of  formal 
grammar.  Analysis  of  sentences  and  parsing  is  given 
up,  5255—61.  Aritlimetic  being  taught  practically  in 
manual  instruction,  less  time  is  given  to  it  in  in  the 
literary  classes,  5262-5.  A teacher  of  manual  work 
cannot  supervise  more  than  20  pupils  at  the  work, 
5266.  Does  not  consider  it  advisable  that  the  pupils 
should  make  apparatus  for  science  lessons  in  the 
manual  training  class.  Their  science  master  would 
however  be  able  to  utilise  for  that  purpose  their  con- 
structive skill,  5267-8.  School  teachers  come  an- 
nually from  all  parts  to  Aberystwith  or  Bangor  and 
engage  a teacher  of  Sloyd  to  spend  six  weeks  there 
instructing  them,  5286-7.  Many  pupils  stay  on  in 
the  higher  Standards  for  this  manual  work,  6327—8. 
Their  intellect  has  been  sharpened  by  it,  whicli  is  partly 
due  to  their  being  taken  in  small  classes,  with  more 
individual  work  under  closer  supervision,  5329-35. 
In  the  German  schools  it  is  not  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment programme.  Its  growth  is  due  solely  to  the 
Leipsic  School  of  Sloyd.  There  is  less  of  it  in  North 
Germany  and  Russia  than  in  England,  5336-8. 
Attributes  superiority  of  the  Swedish  system  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Naas  School,  in  Sweden,  they  are  con- 
stantly revising  the  exercises  from  the  experience  of 
teachers,  with  the  aim  of  making  a sequence  like  tha1: 
of  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  The  Swedish  Sloyd  is 
adopted,  with  some  small  modifications,  in  Bradford 
and  Southampton,  5339—43.  Has  not  experienced 
any  inconvenience  from  the  regulation  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  by  which  the  grant  is  not  given 
where  the  Sloyd  knife  is  used  exclusively,  as  Swedish 
Sloyd  does  not  restrict  to  the  use  of  any  one  tool, 
5344-8.  Two  hours  and  a half  each  week  would  be 
requisite  for  woodwork  instruction  and  the  drawing. 
Tlus,  together  with  provision  for  ordinary  drawing 
and  elementary  science,  would  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  present  literary  instruction,  5355-65.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  manual  training 
under  the  results  fees  system,  5389—90. 

Du  Port. 

Has  a large  experience  of  manual  instruction  in 
England  as  one  of  the  Chief  Inspectors.  Woodwork 
or  English  Sloyd  is  the  prevailing  instruction  in 
London,  where  there  is  but  one  large  metal  centre, 
that  at  Marylebone,  5402-6,  5489.  It  lends  a concrete 
tone  to  the  arithmetical  instniction;  and  a strong 
argument  against  calling  it  carpentry  is  that  it  is  all 
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based  on  drawing,  5405,  5408.  Under  the  former- 
system  of  inspection,  manual  instruction  could  not  have 
developed  as  it  has  done.  All  teachers  now  admit  it 
to  be  an  uiimixed  good,  5414-9,  5477.  Artisans  are- 
almost  exclusively  the  teachers  under  the  London 
School  Board.  The  spread  of  the  work  has  been 
immensely  helped  by  the  new  system  of  inspection, 
5441-3.  Dissents  entirely  from  the  unfavourable- 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  as  quoted,  5444— 9, 5469. 
Attributes  absence  of  manual  work  in  the  training  col- 
leges to  the  inconvenience  and  difiiculty  which  would 
arise  in  making  the  neoessa.ry  adjustment  in  the  time- 
table and  cuiTiculum,  5474-6,  55U9-10.  Instances 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  introduced  into 
Berkshire  as  exemplifying  how  it  should  be  done  in 
country  districts,  5485.  In  Westminster  Training 
College  it  is  carried  on  with  great  enthusiasm,  5486-8. 
The  instructors  sometimes  take  the  boys  from  Fourth 
Standard,  at  an  age  between  ten  and  eleven,  to  learn 
manual  work.  It  should  not  be  introduced  until  the- 
boys  reach  Fifth  Standai-d,  5412—3,  5490—4. 

Buckmaster. 

The  instruction  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  applied 
drawing,  5589-90.  Gives  parciculnrs  as  to  the  tools 
to  be  used  in  woodwork,  5594-6.  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  sanctions  no  definite  system  of  wood- 
work, but  takes  any  system  put  forward,  with  the 
reservation  that  the  tools  used  must  be  those  used  in 
English  handicraft.  If  the  pure  Sloyd  is  introduced, 
this  exception  is  taken  by  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment also  objects  to  the  use  of  sandpaper,  which 
is  used  to  cover  defects,  and  is  not  a constructive  tool. 
The  Swedish  knife  is  a knife  with  a finer  blade,  5597- 
604.  Does  not  consider  that  metal  work  is  as  useful, 
clean,  or  inexpensive  as  woodwork,  5605-6.  The 
children  in  the  manual  instruction  classes  are  able  to 
understand  and  work  from  a drawing  in  plan,  eleva- 
tion and  section,  or  an  isometrioal  projection,  5610- 
11,  As  -to  the  complaint  of  the  Joint  Committee  that 
tlie  childi-en  cannot  write  out  descriptions  of  the  work, 
considers  that  ample  instruction  in  spelling,  composi- 
tion, (fee.,  is  given  in  the  ordinary  school,  5612-6. 

John  Cooke. 

Is  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Describes  educational- 
aspects  of  manual  instruction,  and  distinguishes 
technical  from  manual  training,  5619-37.  Sloyd  i? 
any  training  for  the  hand  and  eye,  graded  scientifically 
on  educational  principles,  beginning  with  working 
on  paper,  through  that  to  cardboard,  and  then  to 
-wood  and  metal,  5638-40.  A slavish  ailherence  to- 
any  school  of  Sloyd  should  not  be  permitted,  but 
teachers  should  be  allowed  freedom  to  modify  any 
system  to  suit  the  requiremeuts  of  their  locality,. 
5640—3.  Distinguishes  “models”  and  “exercises,” 
5644_;)1.  Explains  the  Swedish  system  of  models 
and  exercises,  5652— 60;  and  how  the  knife  came  tCK 
be  used  as  the  primary  tool  in  Swedish  Sloyd,  5661— 
70.  The  object  made  must  be  entirely  the  work  of 
the  child’s  hand  from  beginning  to  end,  5671-6.  The 
Swedish  theory  as  regards  the  drawing,  is  that  the. 
pupil  must  first  make  the  drawing  from  the  model — 
must  work  from  the  concrete  ; with  experience  the 
model  is  discarded,  and  he  works  from  the  drawing 
alone.  The  drawings  are  in  plan  and  elevation,  and  in 
some  cases,  sections,  5677—92.  In  Sweden  the  work 
is  done  by  gilds  as  well  as  boys,  5702-3.  From  30s.. 
to  £2  would  equip  a class  of  20  with  benches  and 
tools,  which  last  a number  of  years,  for  relays  of  20, 
6771-5.  The  cost  of  materials  amounts  to  Is.  6d.  per 
head  a year,  5783.  Under  the  London  Board  and  the: 
Hornsey  Board  in  many  schools  the  instruction  is 
given  in  Standard  4.  In  Sweden  boys  and  girls  begin 
at  ten  yeare  old.  In  the  Gothenburg  Schools  they 
have  smaller  tools,  5778-83.  The  Science  and  Art. 
Department  docked  the  grant  in  several  cases  where 
the  knife  was  used.  By  a new  rule  they  require  that 
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it  should  be  withdrawn  before  the  grant  be  paid, 
5784-6.  Strongly  advocates  selection  of  school 
teachers  in  prefei'euce  to  artizans.  The  .system  of 
taking  artizans  was  abandoned  in  Sweden  and  in 
Manchester ; the  educational  idea  is  kept  prominent 
by  placing  the  instruction  under  school  teachers.  At- 
tributes tlie  failure  to  obtain  school  teachers  as  manual 
instructors  under  the  London  School  Board  to  the  ab- 
sence of  assurances  that  in  the  event  of  the  experi- 
ment failing  they  siiould  be  eligible  for  return  to  the 
ordinary  school  work,  5791-800.  In  Flora  Gardens 
School,  Hammersmith,  each  class  teacher  takes  his 
own  class  for  manual  instruction,  5801-8.  Increased 
efficiency  in  literaiy  work  results  from  manual  in- 
struction, 5824.  Wliere  School  Boards  have  taken 
up  manual  work  they  find  a difficulty  in  obtaining 
trained  teachers,  for  in  only  two  out  of  the  45  Train- 
ing Colleges  has  it  been  inti-oduced.  The  City  and 
G-uiids  Institute  trains  large  numbers  of  primary 
teachei-3.  Took  a course  himself  at  the  City  and 
Guilds’  Schools,  Exhibition-road.  Tlieir  course  should 
comprise  instruction  in  the  nature,  preparation,  and 
use  of  tools,  and  growth,  nature,  and  use  of  wood,  5826- 
36.  Has  been  through  the  Naas  course,  which  is  for 
school  teachers  only.  The  course  is  a six  weeks’  one, 
being  200  hours  at  the  bench  and  40  or  50  hours  at 
lecture.s,  and  comprising  about  31  models,  5842.  A 
boy  is  not  expected  to  have  a complete  Sloyd  course  in 
his  school  life,  5843.  Defends  the  use  of  sandpaper 
in  Sloyd  as  essential  to  finish  in  the  model,  5735-4(1, 
5848-51.  Gives  the  time  taken  in  completing  some 
of  the  models,  5844:-7,  5851-2.  Advocates  the  use  of 
the  knife  in  Sloyd  as  the  least  mechanical  of  tools, 
-5853—5  ; also  as  being  more  simple  to  manipu- 
late than  any  of  the  handicraft  tools,  5862-5. 
In  English  Sloyd  freehand  drawing  is  not  in- 
cluded, and  is  taken  as  a separate  subject.  It 
should  be  introduced,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Swedish 
system,  5866-8.  To  train  teachers  of  rural  schools, 
peripatetic  instructors  should  be  employed  to  give 
instruction  on  Saturdays  or  in  evening  classes.  Tire 
teacher  could  then  teach  the  subject  pari  passu  with 
this  training,  5869-71.  Explams  the  origin  of  the 
Naas  Training  College  for  Manual  lustniction,  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  students  attending  the 
courses  given  in  various  languages,  &e.,  5892—9. 
"Was  at  the  training  college  at  Leipsic  where  he  saw 
work  inaccurate  in  dimensions,  allowed  to  pass, 
5900-3.  Decorative  work  is  not  encouraged  in 
Swedish  Sloyd,  5904-6.  The  pupils  take  a very 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  5909-10,  5916-7. 
Considers,  there  is  no  danger  of  accidents  in  the  use  of 
tools,  5911-5. 

Vaughan. 

Gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Manual  Training,  5918-40. 

Perceval  Graves. 

As  Inspector  in  West  Somerset  told  the  teachers, 
at  conferences,  that  manual  instruction  would  soon 
be  introduced;  they  accordingly  formed  a class  in 
woodwork  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  work,  6133-7. 
The  “whiskey  grant”  was  an  important  help  to 
the  introduction  of  practical  teaching  in  England. 
The  County  Councils  throughout  England  out  of  tliis 
grant  make  special  provision  for  classes  for  teachers. 
A further  consequence  will  be  that  tliese  teachers  can 
now  look  forward  for  promotion  into  Technical 
Schools  so  subsidised,  and  also  in  country  districts 
they  can  now  teach  this  subject  in  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  6159—67.  Dull  boys  who  excel  in 
the  manual  work  open  up  all  along  the  Hue,  and  being 
a variety  the  subject  provides  a recreative  change  for 
them.  Attributes  the  fact  that  the  children  are  not 
able  to  describe  in  composition  exercises  tlie  manual 
work  they  do,  to  the  employment  of  artizans  as 
instructors,  6192—200.  Other  advantages  of  this  work 
are  that  it  keeps  boys  longer  at  school,  because  it 
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interests  them  ; they  work  at  it  in  their  homes,  where 
it  is  a culturing  influence,  and  they  construct  models 
for  schools  exhibitions.  Prefers  private  exlii- 
bitions  of  the  boys’  work  in  schools  to  inter- 
school exhibitions,  6201-5.  Finds  that  Irish  boys 
in  England  in  voluntary  schools  do  not  take  to 
rbe  English  woodwork.  Swedish  Sloyd  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  genius  of  Irish  boys  as  they  require  to 
set)  results  more  rapidly  than  the  English  boy ; and 
their  art  instinct  is  more  gratified  than  is  the  case 
with  English  woodwork,  6206-10,  6275-6.  Manual 
instruction  is  not  taught  in  the  training  colleges 
because  no  marks  are  assigned  for  it  in  the  Queen’s 
scholarship  anil  certificate  examinations.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  its  inclusion.  Would  have  it 
taught  in  Irish  training  colleges,  6279-81.  Experts 
should  also  be  employed  to  teach  it  in  centres : these 
experts  might  award  certificates,  6282-3.  Where 
possible  the  manual  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  ordinary  school,  6284i  The  practice  of  getting 
the  pupils  to  describe  the  processes  they  have  gone 
through  in  the  woodwork  might  be  adopted  as  an 
exercise  in  composition,  6302-4.  Parents  appreciate 
the  uses  of  the  woodwork  instmction,  6305—6. 

Fitch. 

The  importance  of  manual  instruction  should  not 
be  exaggei-ated  ; but  within  proper  limits  it  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  6515—7.  That  its  importance 
is  recognised  by  educational  authorities,  is  proved 
by  its  adoption  in  such  public  schools  as  St.  Paul’s, 
Clifton,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  6520-2.  Is  of  great  use, 
but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  its  intellectual  value, 
6677-81.  As  between  the  centre  system  and 
peripatetic  teachers  the  choice  depends  entirely  on 
local  circumstance,  such  as  the  nearness  of  the  schools 
to  one  another  ; either  system  works  extremely  well. 
To  have  one  of  the  regular  staff,  qualified  to  give  the 
manual  instruction,  is  most  desirable,  6691—6. 
Strongly  prefers  that  the  instructor  should  be  a 
teacher  trained  in  the  work,  rather  than  an  ai-tizan, 
6697-8.  In  rural  schools  with  only  one  room,  the 
use  of  tools  is  not  advisable.  Practical  instruction  in 
such  cases  should  be  confined  to  drawing,  6699-701. 

Hudson. 

Under  the  Hornsey  School  Board  the  manual 
instruction  is  given  within  each  school,  67 46-9.  Not 
to  have  the  building  attached  to  the  school  leads  tiie 
pupils  to  look  upon  the  subject  as  disconnected  from 
the  school  work.  In  Sweden  they  have  a room  for  the 
purpose  attached  to  village  schools.  Would  not  advise 
the  use  of  movable  benches,  6777-80.  The  movement 
for  manual  instmction  has  suffered  in  England  by 
being  confused  with  a movement  for  increased 
technical  instruction.  In  manual  Avork  the  in- 
tellectual and  formative  idea  must  be  kept 
uppermost,  not  the  utilitarian  aim,  6750-5.  If 
introduced  in  Ireland  is  should  be  optional. 
If  compulsory  the  teachers  would  oppose  it, 
675(3-7.  All  practical  training  is  comprised  under 
the  term  manual  instruction  which  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  Kindergarten  idea,  6758-62.  Pre- 
fers trained  teachers  to  artizans.  In  Sweden  the 
attempt  to  teach  with  artizans  failed  entirely  ; now 
the  head  master  usually  teaches  it  in  the  village 
schools.  The  artizan  considers  the  work,  not  the 
educational  aspect,  6769—76.  The  cost  of  equipment 
for  bench  work  would  be  £2  per  scholar.  This 
outlay  would  provide  equipment  exclusive  of  mate- 
rials, for  several  years,  6794-8.  Experiences  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  describe, 
as  a composition  exercise,  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  what  they  do,  6801-4.  The  instructor  should,  if 
possible,  be  the  class  teacher,  not  a peripatetic 
instructor,  as  the  latter  cannot  co-ordinate  his  work 
with  that  of  the  other  teachei-a,  6805.  Prefers  com- 
pleted models,  where  the  exercises  are  expressed  in 
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— completed  objects,  to  exercises  purely.  Condemns  the 
practice  of  making  models  to  illustrate  science  les- 
sons, because  gradation  of  the  models  and  unity  of 
labour  are  saciificed,  and  the  manual  instniction 
room  is  regarded  as  “ the  school  workshop,”  6805-12. 
To  insist  on  blind  adherence  to  Swedish  Sloyd  would 
be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  that 
system,  6813-5.  The  small  schools  in  Ireland  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Sweden,  where  the  in- 
struction is  given  after  school  hours,  6832—5. 
Would  prefer  inspection  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as 
the  latter  does  not  aim  at  fitting  it  in  with  the 
general  education  scheme,  6816-7.  The  question 
would  not  arise  as  to  whether  the  subject  should  be 
optional  for  the  pupils ; the  difficulty  would  be  whom 
to  exclude,  6818.  Teachers  who  could  not  acquire 
a certain  dexterity  with  the  tools  should  not  attempt 
to  teach  manual  work,  6819-31. 

OULTON. 

Presided  over  the  Joint  Conference  of  the  Liver- 
pool School  Board  and  school  managers  in  1889-90, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  manual  instruction.  The 
Liveipool  system  is  a product  of  evolution,  gradually 
developing  step  by  step,  6877-81.  Is  taught  in 
centres,  as  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  noise 
and  disturbance  precluded  its  being  given  in  the 
ordinary  school.  A staff  superintendent  has  chai-ge 
of  the  centres  and  instructors.  The  Board  received 
assista.nce  from  the  Univeisity  College,  which  estab- 
lished in  its  engineering  school,  classes  for  elementary 
teachers,  and  awarded  certificates  in  woodwork  and 
metal-work.  Tliere  are  some  artisan,  teachers  under 
the  Board,  but  the  artisan  is  not  as  well  fitted  to  be 
fhe  instructor  as  the  school  teacher.  It  is  a subject 
in  which  boys  are  a bit  boisterous,  and  all  the  con- 
trolling power  which  teacliing  ability  gives,  is  re- 
quired. The  boys  take  a positive  pleasure  in  the 
work,  6901-3.  The  average  size  of  a school  in  Liver- 
pool does  not  jusiify  a room  for  manual  instruction 
being  attached  to  one  particular  school,  7078-83. 
The  teachers  who  attend  University  College  pay  for 
tlieir  course  of  instruction,  an<l  on  finishing  receive  a 
certificate  which  is  recognised  by  the  Board,  7124-7, 
7154.  The  age  of  the  boys  is  ten  and  eleven, 
6904.  The  object  of  the  instruction  was  to  remove 
a tendency  to  depreciate  manual  labour.  Hands  in 
a list  of  boys  who  have  become  engineers,  Jic. 
Attributes  this  to  the  influence  of  the  instruction, 
6905-8,  7041.  Gives  particulars  as  to  constniction 
of  centres,  fittings,  and  coat,  &c.,  6909-24.  Had 
great  difficulty  in  the  beginning  in  overcoming  the 
opposition  of  Trades  Unions,  6926.  In  Liveiqiool  tlie 
making  of  completed  “ models  ” is  cairied  out,  not 
merely  “exercises,”  6927-9,  7037-40.  This  subject 
has  vivified  and  quickened  the  pupils’  apprehension  of 
the  literary  work,  6930.  The  passing  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  stimulated  the  manual  instruction 
movement,  as  the  previous  experience  of  the  Science 
and  Art  classes  clearly  proved  that  to  avail  of  the 
technical  education  jjrovided,  it  must  be  preceded  by 
a preparatory  training  of  such  a nature,  6931-2. 
Quotes  figures  showing  that  the  attendance  in  tlie 
higher  standards  has  increased  since  the  introduction 
of  manual  instruction,  6933-48.  There  was  no  op- 
position encountered  from  the  teachers  as  they  appre- 
ciated its  educational  objects,  6949-55.  Enumerates 
educational  advantages  of  manual  instruction,  6956— 
65.  The  School  Board  of  Liverpool  acted  as  pioneers 
in  this  work,  6966-7.  As  regards  the  practical  side 
of  school-work  in  Liverpool,  as  a result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  several  yeai'S,  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
in  a progressive  direction,  7009-10.  About  two 
hours  per  week  are  given  to  manual  instiniction 
by  each  pupil.  No,  subject  was  displaced  in  order 
to  make  room  for  its  inclusion,  7015-8.  The  metal- 
work which  is  in  an  initial  stage,  is  introduced  in  the 
third  year’s  course,  7042,  7091-3.  When  starting, 
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the  Liverpool  School  Board  got  their  instructor  to- 
draw  up  a syllabus  and  they  adopted  it,  7043-6.  The 
Board  hope,  by  fitting  the  pupils  to  take  up  indus- 
trial %vork,  that  manufacturers  may  be  induced  to  open 
factories  in  Liverpool,  7047-9.  Manual  instrucUon 
should  shorten  a boy’s  apprenticeship,  if  skill  were 
the  only  consideration,  7069—73.  Mr.  Pearson,  who 
came  from  London  to  introduce  the  subject,  is  director 
of  manual  instruction  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 
7142-7.  That  manual  insCruction  is  not  taught  in 
the  training  colleges  may  be  attributed  to  its  being 
largely  treated  as  a specialist  branch,  and  taught  for 
the  most  part  at  centres  by  spechilist  teachers ; also 
to  the  absence  of  any  fund  provi,led  by  the  State  for 
the  training  colleges  to  defray  the  expense,  7151-4, 
7161-78. 

Hascb, 

The  introduction  of  manual  instruction  has  fur- 
nished a preparation  for  technical  instruction;  tends 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  school  life;  has  increased 
literary  efficiency,  and  proved  a counteracting  influence 
to  the  under-rating  of  manual  employments,  7196- 
200.  The  annual  cost,  upon  the  average  attendance 
is  about  17s.  per  head,  i.e.  cost  of  materials,  fuel,  liglit- 
ing,  teachers’  salaries,  &c.  The  capacity  of  the  centres 
is,  however,  greater  than  the  average  attendance. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  constructed  for  woodwork 
alone  isabouti£500  and  they  accommodate  some  720 
children,  which  puts  the  initial  cost  under  £l  per  head. 
The  cost  of  a centre  with  metal-work,  woodwork, 
and  machine  drawing  equipment,  is  .£1,500,  and 
accommodates  720  for  woodwork  and  300  for  metal- 
work, 7205-19.  The  details  of  the  cost  per  pupil  are 
9s.  oid,  teachers’  salary,  Is.  materials,  5s.  4^d., 
maintenance ; sinking  fund  upon  building  and  fittings 
Is.  2^d.  The  total  gi-ant  per  pupil  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  6s.  8d  The  net  cost  is  there 
fore  about  10s.  The  total  accommodation  is  double 
the  attendance,  so  that  if  fully  occupied  the  cost 
would  be  nearly  covered  by  the  grant  except  that  the 
extra  material  would  be  Is.  3|d.,  for  each  extra 
pupil,  7319-29.  In  University  College,  Liveipool, 
Dr.  Hele  Shaw,  LL.d.,  Professor  of  Engineering, 
organised  a course  of  Saturday  classes  in  woodwork 
and  metal-work  for  elementary  school  teachers,  where 
at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  theymay  obtain  their 
certificates.  There  are  now  many  courses  for  teachers 
in  woodwork  in  England  so  that  there  should  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtainingsuitable  teachers  fcrireland. 
Strongly  urges  the  superiority  of  trained  teachers  to 
artisans,  7220-2.  Explains  provision  for  and  charges 
made  to  pupils  attending  the  Board’s  centres  from  the 
voluntary  schools,  7223-5.  In  Liverpool  manual 
instruction  as  well  as  elementary  science,  is  an 
integral  part  of  every  child’s  course.  They  quicken 
the  general  intelligence  and  tend  to  prolong  the 
school  life,  7236-8,  7302-3,  7589a-92.  The 
voluntary  schools  avail  of  the  School  Board  centres- 
Their  managers  appreciate  the  value  of  the  training, 
but  cannot  introduce  it  in  their  own  schools  on  account 
of  the  expense,  7249-53.  In  the  rural  districts  in 
Wales  in  connection  with  secondary  education  schools, 
the  system  of  itinerant  instruction  is  adopted : this 
system  might  suit  the  rural  schools  of  Ireland,  721 4-6, 
7293-6. 

Bott. 

Came  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  that  woodwork  was 
introduced.  Is  of  opinion  it  has  been  wholly  for  good, 
7598-601.  Metal-work  is  in  an  initial  stage,  only 
taught  to  children  in  7th  and  ex-7ch  Standards, 
7617-8.  Time  is  made  for  the  instruction  by  taking 
some  time  from  a number  of  subjects,  7654-6,  7660-1. 
Each  pupil  has  labours  a week  actual  bench  work 
and  a half  hour  for  the  drawing,  which  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  school,  7657—9,  7697—701.  The  teachers 
have  improved  their  methods  as  a result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  branch  of  work,  7666-9,  while  it  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  splendid 
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record  of  school  attendance  in  Liverpool,  7670-6, 
769'2— 4.  There  was  practically  no  opposition  from 
the  teachers,  7695-6.  To  make  objects  in  school 
with  a view  to  an  annual  exhibition,  tends  to  sub- 
ordinate the  educational  processes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  objects,  7703-6.  The  teachers  for 
the  most  part  enter  into  the  true  view  of  the 
work,  7707-8.  Gives  vaiious  reasons  for  pre- 
feniiif'  class  teacheia  to  skilled  artizans  as  manual 
instructors,  7725,  7742-5.  Enumerates  points  of 
agreement  of  the  Liverpool  system  with  Swedish  Sloyd. 
The  fundamental  point  nf  difference  is  that  the  former 
deals  with  abstract  exercises  to  give  the  children  some 
facility  before  approaching  a complete  object,  while  the 
latter  uses  the  complete  object  from  the  beginning. 
The  difference  in  tools  is  only  such  as  ought  to  be 
found  in  two  different  countries,  7726-41.  The  ordin- 
ary teacher  does  not  give  the  instruction  in  Liverpool : 
it  is  "ivenby  a specialist  trained  at  the  University 
College,  7787-93.  All  the  materials  are  supplied  free 
by  the  Board,  7802. 

Hewitt. 

If  the  standard  is  fairly  of  one  grade  in  woodwork, 
the,  teacher  may  manage  36  pupils  at  once,  but  if,  as 
is  the  case,  they  begin  to  diverge  very  much,  that 
numberistoo  large  7864-7.  Would  prefer  introduction 
of  elementary  science  to  manual  training  in  Itish 
training  colleges,  7915.  The  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  Liverpool  aids  with  grants  the  classes 
held  for  training  teachers  in  woodwork  and  metal- 
work in  University  College.  Explains  the  origin  and 
organisation  ot  these  classes,  7935-8.  Distinguishes 
between  manual  instruction  and  technical  training. 
In  the  administration  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  it  is  found  that  pupils  entering  the  technical 
classes  are  not  properly  ex|uipped.  The  tendency  has 
arisen  to  extend  the  use  of  the  term  “ technical  in- 
struction” to  this  preparatory  stage,  which  properly 
belongs  lo  the  elementary  sdiool,  7963-84. 


In  Liverpool  manual  instruction  is  compulsory  for 
every  boy  in  Standard  5 and  upwards.  The  “ centre  ” 
system  and  not  the  system  of  having  a room  attached 
to  each  school,  is  adopted.  Explains  how  it  works  out, 
7987-9.  In  Standards  5,  6,  and  7 the  boys  get 
hours  per  week  at  woodwork  and  a half  hour’s  di-awing 
taken  in  their  own  schools.  In  Ex-7,  the  boys 
get  a whole  day  each  week  at  the  centre, 
divided  as  follows  One  and  a-half  hour’s  machine 
drawing,  one  and  a-Ualf  hour’s  clay-modelling,  and  the 
whole  “afternoon  for  metal-work.  The  metal-work 
di-awincr  is  done  at  th-^  centre.  Gives  reasons  against 
’-aking“up  pure  Sloyd,  the  piincipal  being  its  diffi- 
culty “and  the  consequent  irksomene^is,  7990-3.  Ex- 
plains in  detail  the  exercises  in  his  scheme,  adopted 
IjY  the  Board,  showing  how  they  embody  the  principle 
that  while  recapitulation  is  necessary  to  secure 
efficiency,  it  must  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways  to 
avoid  monotony,  iUid  also  how.  each  exercise  intro- 
duces the  use  of  a new  tool,  taking  tliem  in  order  of 
difficulty.  In  vStandard  6 simple  complete  models  are 
introduced,  dependent  on  the  exercises  preceding 
tliem.  The  boys  get  as  a maximum  in  their  tln-ee 
years  198  hours  at  woodwork — about  a month’s  work 
for  an  apprentice,  7993-6,  8103-12.  In  Ex-7  and 
Ex-ex-7  they  have  metal-work.  The  machine  drawing 
is  not  from  tlie  flat ; they  are  required  to  realise 
what  the  flat  drawing  represents  in  the  concrete,  and 
so  have  models  which  they  handle  and  take  to  pieces. 
Describes  how  the  drawing  is  carried  out,  7996.  Gives 
cost  of  buildings  erected  by  the  School  Board  also 
cost  of  tools,  benches,  .lighting  and  heating,  (997- 
8004.  Gives  salaries  of  specialist  teachers  of  wood- 
work If  the  work-room  were  attached  to  the  school 
a small  additional  payment  to  the  ordinary  teacher 
would  suffice.  The  cost  of  materials  comes  to  la.  M. 
per  head  per  annum,  8005-6.  Recommends  yellow 
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pine  as  the  best  wood,  and  therefore  the  most 
economical,  8007,  8U54-6.  There  is  au  extra  expense, 
of  one  man  to  each  four  centres  who  is  paid  25s.  to 
37s.  6d  per  week,  or,  £18  to  £20  per  year,  at  each  of 
the  centres,  lor  keeping  the  tools  in  order,  8008. 
Deprecia.tion  of  tools  and  benches  is  very  small, 
hardly  10  per  cent.,  8008-10.  Is  entirely  in  favour 
of  trained  teachers  :is  against  skilled  artizans,  8011. 
States  what  training  the  teacher  should  receive,  SOI  2- 
3.  The  impression  that  in  Swedish  Sloyd  the  knife 
is  used  exclusively,  is  wrong.  They  use  all  the 
Swedish  tools,  in  the  Swedish  manner.  Their  great 
principle  is  that  useful  and  completed  articles  must 
be  made,  to  gain  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Considers 
that  the  School  Board’s  syllabus  observes  the  Swedish 
princijile  better  than  the  Swedes  themselves,  8014- 
27.  The  chief  point  of  divergence  is  the  greater 
importance  attached  to  preliminary  exercises,  devised 
chiefly  to  make  the  pupOs  handy  in  use  of  the.  tools, 

BO  that  they  may  perform  any  simple  tool  mam- 
pulatiou  without  conscious  effort,  which  enables  them 
to  attain  to  expression  and  finish,  8028-32.  Considers 
that  in  schools  having  only  one  teacher,  if  he  be  com- 
petent to  give  the  instruction,  it  is  purely  a matter 
of  arrangement  as  regards  the  time.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  it  compulsory,  as  boys  will  _ not  per- 
severe at  optional  work  if  it  shows  difficulties,  8038- 
41.  The  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
University  College  work  satisfactorily,  8042-^-4.  The 
ages  of  the  boys  in  Standards  5,  6,  and  i,  are  re- 
spectively eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  with  some- 
times boys  of  ten,  8045.  The  metal-work,  clay- 
modelling",  and  machine-drawing  commence  at  Stand- 
ard Ex-7,  8046-8.  Would  not  approve  of  such 
occupations  as  weaving  in  schools  : these  are  rather 
industries  than  educational  exercises,  8049-50,  8113- 
4.  The  cour.se  is  necessarily  identical  for  each  hoy, 
but  as  there  are  differences  of  attendance,  ability,  and 
correctness,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  work  at  the 
same  rate,  nor  is  it  insisted  on,  8051-3.  The  drawing 
for  the  woodwork  is  done  in  the  literary  school,  under 
the  ordinary  teacher.  To  have  it  done  in  the  centre 
would  be  better,  but  is  not  practicable  as  it  would 
necessitate  doubling  the  stoff  and  accominodation. 
The  Board  provides  special  drawing  books  in  which 
manual  instruction  drawing  alone  is  done.  The  pupils 
must  keep  the  drawing  in  advance  of  the  woodwork. 
The  teacher  at  the  centre  initials  the  drawing  when 
the  coiu-esponding  exercise  in  woodwork  is  finished, 
and  notes  whether  it  is  sufficiently  in  advance  : this 
works  exceedingly  well,  8057-61.  The  scale  drawing 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  woodwork  is  not  quite 
enough  and  should  be  taken  up  earlier,  8116-8.  The 
machine-drawing  from  models  could  not  be  done  in 
the  schools  on  account  of  the  special  knowledge 
requisite  in  the  teaching,  8088-9.  Curved  surfaces 
are  a distinctive  feature  of  Swedish  Sloyd.  Prefers 
dealing  with  curves  in  day-modelling  where  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  correction,  8062-6.  The 
benches  should  be  made  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
boys  and  the  tools  should  be  of  proportionate  size  in 
proper  dimensions,  8067-8.  Mechanical  aids  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  8069-70.  Could  be  most 
advantageously  taken  up  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
because  it  would  be  combined  with  metliod  of  teaching. 
If  introduced  theyshould  goupforthe  certificates  of  the 
City  and  Guilds,  xhe  recognised  examining  authority, 
807 1-8.  Earnestness  of  character  which  is  encouraged 
by  material  difficulties  in  the  instruction  is  carried 
into  the  literary  work.  Exemplifies  the  popularity 
of  the  subject  with  the  boys,  8079-85.  The  wood- 
work could  be  taught  by  peripatetic  teachei-s,  who 
could  not,  however,  carry  the  sets  of  tools  about,  because 
of  their  cumbersomeness.  The  schools  adjacent  to  on© 
another  might  have  a common  centre,  and  peripatetic 
teachers  could  take  a number  of  these  centres.  8090-5. 
Considei-5  that  the  apprentice  with  manual  instruc- 
tion would  become  a very  much  better  workman, 
and  should  be  able  to  shorten  his  apprenticeship, 
8096-7  Is  confident  the  teachers  would  not  oppose 
2 X 
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■ ' the  iafcroductiOQ  of  manual  instruction;  and  gives 

attitude  of  teachers  in  Liverpool,  8098.  Enumerates 
eight  educational  results  peculiar  to  manual  training, 
as  compared  with  science  training,  8099-102.  In 
rural  schools  in  Ireland  the  instruction  could  be  best 
introduced  by  itinerant  teachers,  teaching  in  a centre 
where  two  or  more  schools  were  sufficiently  close, 
and  teaching  in  a workroom  in  separate  schools  where 
circumstances  did  not  allow  of  a common  centre, 
8119-24.  Wouid  not  allow  attendance  at  the  instruc- 
•tion  to  be  optional  for  the  pupils,  as  the  school  hours 
in  Ireland  are  4 hours;  would  recommend  exteuding 
the  time  to  5 hours  on  one  day  in  the  week,  8125-7. 
As  the  Inspector  in.  Ireland  has  not  experience  to 
enable  him  to  inspect  the  work,  would  recommend 
appointment  of  specialist  Inspectors,  8129-80.  Train- 
ing of  teachers  could  be  carried  out  by  establishing 
cencresforSaturday  classes  where  teachers  could  attend* 
having  their  travelling  expenses  paid.  There  should 
also  be  a recognized  examining  authority  and  a certi- 
ficate. It  might  also  be  introduced  into  the  Training 
Colleges  and  into  the  pupil  teachers’  curriculum.  Is 
confident  that  qualified  teachers  would  be  qualified  in  a 
year  if  these  steps  were  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  organizer,  8131-7.  If  at  the  Training 
College  a hall  could  be  provided,  the  plant  would  not 
exceed  s cost  of  about  AlOO.  Would  like  to  see  it 
enter  into  the  entire  course  of  the  pupil  teachers 
8138-41.  ’ 


Nixon. 

Employing  specialist  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Ireland  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
ordinary  teachers  to  attend  at  central  classes.  As 
the  teachers  are  men  of  fixed  habits  tliere  would  be 
^eat  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  up  the  subject. 
It  would  have  to  be  taken  outside  the  ordinary  school- 
hours.  Approves  of  centres  established  for  several 
rural  schools.  If  taught  in  the  Training  Colleo-es  a 
supply  of  competent  teachers  would  gradually  be 
created.  Wliere  introduced  it  should  not  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  room  as  tlie  literary  work.  The 
English  Education  Department  now  insists  that  there 
^all  be  a second  teacher  where  tliere  are  50  boys. 
The  10  or  II  boys  in  one  rmal  school  eligible  for 
manual  instruction  would  necessitate  separate  super- 
vision, 8270-91.  Has  no  evidence  of  opposition  from 
parents  and  little  from  Trade  Unions,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject.  Finds  that  teachers  will 
loyally  co-operate  to  work  out  any  system  carefully 
tliought  out  and  proposed  to  them,  8292-9.  Manua'l 
instruction  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  day  when  the  masters  are  not  fagged  8405-7 
Amongst  other  causes  attributes  increased  efficiency 
of  the  Liverpool  schools  to  the  introduction  of  manual 
insti'uction,  8442-6. 

Nelson. 

In  Manchester  manual  instruction  is  taucrht  in  18 
elementary  sohools  and  5 organked  soiencS  school., 
texiers 

8468--61.  In  the  elementary  schools  it  is  taught  a/ler 
school  hours  from  4.30  p.m.  to  6.30  p.ni.  or  from  7 
p.m.  to  9 p.m.  In  the  organized  science  school  it  is 
taught  durmg  school  hours.  It  is  virtually  compulsory, 
«4b2-:0.  In  the  elementary  schools  it  has  not  suffered 
by  being  taken  out  of  school  hpurs.  Would  prefer  it 
should  be  taken  in  school  hours  as  the  proper  educa- 
tional  view  of  the  work  would  be  thereby  better  kept 
oefore  the  mind  of  the  public,  8606-8  There  is  « 
^2*"^  5 teachers  for  the  organized  science  schools, 
and  2 or  3 artizans  are  employed  as  assistants,  8466 
In  the  elementary  schools  the  ordinary  teachers  give 
the  instruction,  thegenei-al  qualification  being  the  Citv 
and  Guild  s Ccrtihcale,  iu  addition  to  a s-ieciai  course  of 
training  under  the  superintendent,  8467-74  For  the 
first  three  years,  under  the  Manchester  School  Board 
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his  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  training  elementary 
school  teachers,  8593-8,  The  work  is  popular  with 
parents  and  also  with  the  teachers,  of  whom  36  are 
now  teaching  it,  8599.  These  are  all  also  engaged  iu 
teaching  the  ordinary  classes  during  the  day,  8639- 
4L  Does  not  approve  of  artizan  teachers, '847.5-6 
maximum  number  of  pupils  taught  at  a time  is 
20,  8477._  The  benches  used  iu  the  instruction  rooms 
are  all  single  benches.  Explains  arrangement  and 
construction  of  rooms,  8478-82.  Tlie  single  bench  ar- 
rangement prevents  the  pupils  observing  one  auotlier’s 
mistakes,  which  leads  to  talking,  8562-5.  The  cost 
of  fitting  a room  with  20  benches  and  tools  for  20 
boys  IS  A50.  This  equi|)ment  serves  for  12  batches 
of  20  boys.  The  average  cost  of  timber  per  scholar  is 
2«.,  for  drawing  materials,  3d,  8483-7.  Distinguishes 
manual  from  technical  instruction,  8488-9?  The 
drawing  is  done  with  class  teaching.  G-ives  particulars 
of  the  course  and  method  of  instruction  in  bench-work 
and  drawing,  8490-514.  The  drawing  is  always  taken 
in  advance  of  their  work,  8585.  The  drawing  done 
in  the  ordinary  course  is  not  plan  and  elevation 
workmg  drawings,  wJiich  begins  iu  Standard  5 with 
the  manual  work,  8609-17.  Sometimes  they  draw 
from^  the  objects,  by  takmg  plan  and  elevation,  first 
making  a rough  drawing ; but  generally  they  work 
from  the  blackboard  drawing  made  by  the  teacher, 
8620-2.  In  tlie  elementary  school  the  average  at? 
tendance  reaches  33 ; iu  the  science  school  40.  Many 
come  to  the  latter  schools  from  schools  where  there 
IS  no  manual  instruction,  8514-6.  In  the  later 
course,  models  connected  with  practical  physics  have 
lately  been  introduced.  If  this  were  done  to  an  un- 
limited extent  it  would  destroy  the  sequence  in  the 
arrangement  of  models,  8517-20,  8618-9  The 
‘‘  centre  ” system^  is  not  adopted  in  Manchester  where 
the  instruction  is  given  in  a separate  class  room  at- 
tached to  each  school,  8521-4.  There  is  but  one 
centre  in  Manchester,  attended  by  4 schools  ; the  other 
schools  go  to  their  own  rooms,  8577-8.  Gives  some 
particulars  as  to  the  tools  u.sed,  8544—5,  8566-9. 
Considers  it  of  paramount  importance  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  that  finished  objects  or  '•  models  ” 
should  he  made,  8580.  Prefers  yellow  pine  to  work 
in,  8581-3.  Every  boy  goes  at  his  own  rate,  8584 
The  pupils  learn  as  much  in  a year’s  manual  course  of 
two  hours  per  week  as  an  ap)irentice  in  twelve  months, 
85»6-7.  Finds  the  cost  of  the  teaching  is  covered  by 
grant.  The  materials  come  to  2«.  3d 
additional  a head  per  year,  8588-92.  The  course  of  in? 
stniction  18  based  on  the  series  of  Naas  models,  but  it 
being  impossible  to  teach  the  Naas  course  as  a course 
m drawing,  it  has  been  remodelled  in  order  to  "fade  the 
models  ^cording  to  their  difficulty,  for  drawing  pur- 
poses, 8o29-39.  In  Swedish  rural  schools  the  teach- 
ing IS  done  b)'  the  school  mastei',  and  the  instruction 
IS  after  school  hours.  The  work  is  given  in  the  room  in 
which  the  ordinary  work  is  done,  8546-51.  The 
Naas  course  being  drawn  up  for  schools  where  an 
average  of  four  hours  per  week  is  given  to  the  in- 
struction, it  is  impossible  with  two  hours  a week  to 
complete  it_  in  English  schools.  Sandpaper  is  also 
used  extensively  in  Swedish  Sloyd,  on  account  of  the 
^ture  of  the  model.  The  English  course  avoids 
these  models,  8570-6.  Believes  the  theory  in 
Sweden  is  that  the  child  should  commence  at  thea<»e 
of  ten  years,  not  at  any  special  standard.  The  work 
IS  also  taught  to  girls  in  Sweden.  It  is  aprinciple  of 
Swedish  bloyd  tliat  the  utmost  possible  decree  of 
accuracy  shall  be  obtained  before  sand-paper  is  allowed. 
Ihe  need  for  using  it  is  that  the  work  deals  very 
much  with  curved  surfaces,  8623-33.  Considers  the 
instruction  is  spreading  in  the  rural  schoolsiiiLanca- 
^ '^^sire  to  take  it  up. 
ihe  difficulty  is  the  provision  of  tlie  room  and  the 
httmgs  It  may  be  adapted  to  an  ordinary  room 
where  light  bench  tops  can  be  made  to  fit  over  the 
top  oftheschool  desks,  8634-8.  The  ordinary  desk 
18  not  as  a rale  fixed  to  the  floor,- but  being  heavy  it 
•would  not  move  with  the  planing,  8644^7. 
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Makual  Instruction — continued. 

Courtenay  Hodgson, 

Up  to  1891,  when  the  Cumherlancl  County  Council 
first  took  up  the  work  of  practical  instruction  there 
was  no  manual  instruction  of  any  kind  in  the  county, 
except  at  the  Keswick  School  of  Industrial  Art,  In 
1891  to  1893  the  Council  commenced  training  the 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  Saturday  classes  at 
centres,  under  the  Syllabus  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  8067.  Thegreat  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing the  work  into  elementaty  schools  in  rural 
districts  is  that  the  managers  will  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary appliances.  Instances  one  case  where  the  school 
manager  did  equip  a small  class  room,  which  was 
however  too  small.  The  class  numbered  twelve,  hut 
‘thei-e  were  only  two  large  benches  provided,  8668-75. 
In  that  school  it  was  taken  during  school  hours,  the 
head  master  giving  the  instraction,  8870-3.  The 
City  and  Guilds’  Syllabus  is  restricted  to  elementary 
school  teachers,  8676.  The  County  Conncil  gives  a 
capitation  grant  of  10s.  to  evening  classes  where 
manual  instvuctioit  is  taken,  but  is  not  allowed  to 
assist  elementary  schools,  8677-80.  Gives  particulars 
of  number  nf  teachers  trained  at  the  three  centres  in 
1892-5.  The  numbers  declined,  as  it  was  found  the 
school  magagers  would  not  take  up  the  work ; with 
rhem  it  is  purely  a matter  of  expense,  8681-4 ; 
8807-10.  The  unwillingness  of  the  managers  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  initial  cost. must  be  borne  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  school,  not  to  any  objection  to  the 
system,  8758-62.  Objects  to  holiday  or  summer 
courses  to  train  teachers,  which  are  either  purely  a 
holiday,  or  a great  sti'aui  on  teachers  who  have  been 
working  all  the  year,  8690-1.  The  City  and  Guilds’ 
course  should  not  be  restricted  to  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  If  their  course  were  open  to  dl 
comers  they  siiould  enforce  an  additional  training  in 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Their  programme 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  should  comprise 
cardboard  work,  modelling  in  clay,  repousse  work,  etc., 
8692-6.  Considei-sthe  City  and  Guilds  should  extend 
their  examination  to  other  than  elementary  school 
teachers,  8815-20.  Would  prefer  the  teaching  of 
manual  instniction  to  agriculture,  as  of  more  educa- 
tional value,  8794-8.  The  manual  instruction  is  taken 
in  but  few  elementary  schools  ; it  is  being  taught  in  a 
few  evening  schools.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
expense,  8811-14.  The  County  Coundl  in  canying 
out  their  scheme  of  technical  education,  find  themselves 
hampered  in  their  work  by  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
paratory course  of  practical  training  in  pupils  coming 
from  the  elementary  schools.  A graduated  scheme  of 
manual  instruction  commencing  with  Kindergarten, 
would  supply  this  want.  Gives  the  definition  of 
technical  instruction  within  the  meanmg  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  8830-45. 


Slater. 

Up  to  1894,  was  mainly  engaged  in  orgauising 
drawing  classes  for  teachers,  under  the  Cumberland 
County  Council.  Since  that  time  has  also  directed 
the  manual  instruction  classes,  8891-3.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  the  provision  of  a room.  For  the  equip- 
ment of  a i-ooiQ  the  minimum  requirements  would 
come  to  about  25s.  per  head.  Does  not  consider  the 
fitting  of  temporary  bench  tops  to  the  ordinary  desks 
a satisfactory  provision.  Approves  of  benches  that 
fold  down  from  the  wall,  8907-14.  Too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  practical  work,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  drawing,  ic.  Attributes  this  to  the  employ- 
ment of  artisans,  8917.  Inspects  the  evening  classes 
under,  the  County  Council,  which  are  attended  by  boys 
who  have  passed  the. school  age.  The  Council  makes 
a capitation  grant  on  the  attendance.  Considers  the 
gi-ant  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  9s.  per 
head  to  elementary  schools,  rather  small.  It  wUl 
not  cover  the  ootlny  for  tt.e  first 

or  Urf.  per  lesson  per  boy  for  timber,  8918-27.  IDe 
eipeise  of  equipment  for  the  teachers  classes  was 


IM  iNUAL  Instruction — continued. 
about  .£2  10s.  per  head,  ignoring  the  rent  of  the 
room,  which  in  all  cases  were  school  or  other  rooms, 
hired  as  such  centres,  8954-6. 

Bernats. 

The  best  form  of  manual  instniction  ia  woodw’ork ; 
where  it  cannot  be  introduced,  owing  to  the  expense 
of  tools,  fret-work  may  be  substituted.  Advocates  a 
course  in  English  carpentry  as  being  le.ss  expensive 
and  of  nearly  the  same  educative  value  as  Swedish 
Sloyd,  9151-8,  9236,  Drawing  is  not  taught  as 
portion  of  the  woodwork  course,  921/— 20.  Where 
the  country  schools  are  under  School  Boards  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  farmers  to  increase  the  rate  to 
enable  such  subjects  to  be  introduced,  9230—2. 

Bateman. 

In  Westmorland  manual  instruction  is  taught  in 
fifteen  evening  classes,  mostly  in  rural  districts,  and 
organised  by  the  County  Council.  The  County 
Council  cannot  aid  elementary  schools,  but  has  in 
addition  a manual  instruction  class  for  elementary 
school  teachers  where  fifteen  teachers  have  been 
trained,  9571-92.  It  is  taught  in  many  of  the  day 
school.s,  9593—5. 

Chalmers. 

Approves  of  educational  manual  instruction,  which 
should  include  drawing  and  the  making  of  completed 
objeers,  9705-8. 

Gladstone. 

A special  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  on 
technical  education,  appointed  in  1883,  recommended 
amongst  otlier  things.— “ That  it  is  not  desirable  to 
teach  any  special  trade  or  handicraft  in  the  schools  of 
the  Board,”  and,  “That  an  experimental  arrangement 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a class  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  boys  in  the  use  of  tools  as 
applied  to  working  in  wood,”  “but  that  the  attend- 
ance be  voluntary,  and  out  of  school  hours,'  9895— 
7.  A result  of  this  recommendation  was  that  manual 
training  was  commenced  at  Beethoven-street  in  1885, 
but  was  not  recognised  by  the  Code  until  1887.  In 
1886  the  School  Board  approached  the  City  and 
Guilds’  Institute  on  the  subject,  and  in  1887  the 
Joint  Committee  was  organised.  In  1890  the 
Education  Department  allowed  it  to  be  given  as  part 
of  the  school  course,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment gave  grants  for  it.  It  was  at  first  taken  outside- 
the  school  hours  hut  now  is  given  in  the  school  hours, 
which  are  slightly  extended  for  the  purpose.  Has  no. 
experience  of  its  introduction  into  small  rural  schools- 
Metal-worlc  was  introduced  with  success  into  Canon 
Barker’s  "Voluntary  School  in  London.  Manual  instruc- 
tion fosters  accuracy  and  attention  and  is  popular  with 
the  boys,  and  the  work  is  often  of  a high  standard, 
9915-25.  Oonsidersthattheeducationalvalueof  manual 
instruction  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  elementary 
science.  In  larger  manufacturing  towns, _ perhaps, 
manual  work  is  more  important;  not  so  in  agricul- 
tural districts.  Moreover  manual  work  is  a little 
costly,  while  elementary  science  is  not  nearly  so 
costly ; in  the  poorer  districts  that  may  be  a matter  of 
imnortance,  9941-2.  The  form  of  science  in  view  is,  of 
course,  practical,  where  the  children  have  opportunity 
of  doing  the  work,  each  for  himself,  9993—10003. 

Hawcridge. 

States  the  principles  which  must  limit  the  aims  of 
those  organising  manual  and  practical  instniction, 
10081-2.’  Under  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School 
Board  in  1896  over  1,100  pupils  received  manual 
instruction  ; 847  were  presented  for  examination,  and 
the  net  cost  to  the  rates,  over  and  above  the  grants  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  was  ^37  19s.  8«f. 

2X2 
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Ap'knuis  E.  Manual  Insteuction — continued. 

— Gives  particulars  of  tlie  cost  to  the  rates  in  the  years 
1892  to  1896,  also  the  cost  of  equipping  the  School 
Board  centre,  which  accommodatfs  80  puihls  at  a 
time,  10107-iS,  10319-22.  The  requirement  ofthe 
Science  and  Art  Geiiartment,  that  the  pupils  should 
perform  abstract  exercises  for  tlie  Inspector  on  the 
examination  day,  has  resulted  in  loss  of  time  and  extra 
expense.  Explains  how  this  occui-s,  10121-8.  Be- 
fore the  annual  examination  a considerable  time  must 
be  spent  in  performing  examination  tests.  That  is  how 
the  timber  disappears.  The  boy  must  be  trained  to 
do  the  exercise  in  a limited  time  and  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  ])ossible,  so  he  repeats  it  again  and  a^ain, 
10198-200.  Would  prefer  inspection  simply  of*  the 
■work  in  progress  to  examination.  Gives  an  instance 
of  the  benefit  of  good  inspection,  10253-6.  Advocates 
metal-work  for  the  pupils  who  have  passed  through 
the  three  years’ woodwork  course,  10128-31.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  extension  of  manual  work  is  its 
absence  in  the  Training  Colleges.  This  is  remedied 
by  having  teachers’  classes  in  woodwork,  10135.  In 
Barrow-in-Furness  the  instruction  is  given  to  all  boys 
in  Standaixls  5,  6 and  7.  They  come  to  the 
centre,  where  there  is  a permanent  staff  of  two 
teachers.  Each  teacher  teaches  twenty  boys  and  if 
more  than  forty  come  at  a time,  an  assistant  roaster 
who  has  attended  the  teachers'  classes,  must  teach  the 
excess  pupils,  10136-42.  The  objections  to  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  school-room  for  this  instruction  are  the 
injury  done  to  the  school  furniture  and  the  litter 
created,  10145-7.  Two  hours  a week  are  given  to 
manual  instruction,  which  was  commenced  under  the 
Board  in  1892.  The  work  is  increasing  in  popu- 
larity with  the  children  and  their  pai-ents,  10161-5. 
The  modelling  of  curved  surface.?  in  clay  is  ’a  sufficient 
training  for  doing  curved  surfaces  in  wood,  10174-7. 
Prefers  completed  models  to  awaken  the  children’s  in- 
terest, 10189-10.  Thegrant  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment  which  is  7s.,  together  with  about  10  per  cent, 
raised  from  the  local  rates,  covers  the  expenses  of  the 
wood-work.  The  class  teachers  get  no  extra  pav  for 
giving  the  instruction,  10194-7.  The  only  objertion 
to  the  use  of  the  knife  is  that  in  Swedish  models,  its 
use  continues  too  loug,  and  it  is  a great  strain  on  the 
hand.  The  good  teacher  should  vary  the  exercises. 
The  Swedish  system  changes  the  exercise  even  in  the 
same  model,  10201-7.  The  French  system  is  prac- 
tically the  Russia  system  as  elaborated  at  the  Moscow 
School.  At  Leipsic  they  go  through  the  abstract 
exercises  to  develop  the  power  of  using  the  tool  and 
then  they  make  the  completed  article.  In  America 
the  making  of  completed  things,  not  the  performance 
of  abstract  exercises,  which  they  call  the  Russian  form, 
is  the  most  approved  for  elementary  schools.  The 
great  defect  oi  the  Russian  system  is  that  it  is 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  tiade  school,  not  of  the 
elementary  school,  <fec,  10201-12.  Advocates  that  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  be  given  to  the  teachers  in 
order  that  they  may  each  develop  his  own  syllabus, 


Manual  Insteuction — continued. 

10221-32.  The  aim  of  the  French  or  Moscow 
Schools  is  to  develop  technical  skill,  and  that  of  the 
Swedish  School  to  educate  the  pupil.  States  some 
considerations  affecting  the  use  of  the  knife  in  Sloyd 
10233-43.  Attributes  the  absence  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  the  'Training  Colleges  to  the  lacic  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  some  senior  in- 
spectort.  The  literary  work  done  should  not  prevent 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  which  affords  a 
change  of  occupation,  10280-1.  Since  its  introduedon 
four  yeai-s  ago  under  the  Barrow-in-Furness  School 
Board  it  has  been  experimental  and  progi-essive 
Approves  of  its  extension.  There  is  no  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  to  go  back  to 
the  former  exclusively  literary  curriculum.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  the  advantages  of  the  new 
development.  Instances  how  the  progress  in  the 
ordinary  school  work  is  more  rapid.  The  cliilrlren  are 
more  interested  in  their  work  and  acquire  skill  and 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye.  The  net  cost  to  the 
i-ates,  over  and  above  the  grants  of  the  Education  and 
Science  and  Art  Departments,  for  this  .and  the  other 
forms  of  practical  instruction,  viz.  : cookery,  laundry 
work  and  hand  and  eye  work,  for  this  and  last  year, 
was  £99  17s.  id..,  and  a penny  rate  produces  £780. 
Both  parents  and  pupils  are  pleased  with  the  work 
and  they  have  no  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  system, 
10280—305.  No  subject  of  the  literary  curriculum 
was  omitted  for  its  introduction,  10340-5. 

Moekis. 

States  the  varfous  reasons  against  making  manual 
work  a prepai-atiou  for  a trade,  10427-9.  'The  con- 
dition of  success  is  to  make  the  subject  interesting  to 
the  pupils;  for  this  purpose  the  making  of  com- 
pleted objects  is  essentia),  10430-3.  The  work  must 
be  progressive,  and  a development  of  the  hand  an<l 
eye  training,  10434-7.  Prefers  models  to  abstract 
exercises,  10439-42.  Objects  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Deiiartment  which  prevent  the 
teachers  having  a free  hand,  10443-5.  Solid  geometiy 

is  taught  more  intelligently  to  boys  undergoing  a 
training  in  wood-work  than  to  boys  not  under^oin" 
that  course,  10446-7.  Instances  the  advanta^s  of 
this  instruction  as  a prspaiation  for  trade  occupations, 
10448-9.  The  course  is  looked  upon  as  compulsory 
m the  Barrow-in-Furness  Board  Schools.  Eacli  boy 
works  at  his  own  rate.  Prefers  that  the  drawing, 
as  is  the  case,  should  be  done  at  the  manual  centre, 
10450-4.  ’ 

Marsh. 

Was  at  Dr.  Goetze’s  Manual  Training  College  at 
Leipsic  in  1893.  Visited  several  elementary  schools 
in  Leipsic,  but  could  find  no  manual  instruction  in 
woodwork.  This  College  has  been  established  six  or 
seven  years  for  the  training  of  teachers,  10469-70 
40475-84.  ■ 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Edward  Tatlok. 

Advocates  revival  of  lace-making  and  art  needle- 
work, as  a medium  for  art  expression,  3391. 

Robinson. 

In  Birmingham  the  needlework  done  is  plain 
needlework  and  knitting,  for  which  all  the  materials 
are  provided  free,  3535-7. 


Magnus. 

42^^300^^^*^'^'^^  of  needlework  instruction  for  boy; 
Roopeb. 

As  Inspector  obtained  the  assistance  of  a lady  whe 
competent  to  det 

with  the  subject  himself,  5302. 


l)u  Poet. 

The  needlework  is  admirably  done  in  the  Standards 
intermediate  between  the  infant  department  and 
Standard  4.  It  is  worked  by  demonstration  lessons, 
the  blackboard  and  demonstration  frames  being  freelv 
used,  5422-5.  ® ^ 

Fitch. 

Needlework  is  the  most  important  and  appropriate 
form  of  manual  work  for  girls;  there  is,  however, 
extremely  little  in  it,  as  commonly  taught,  to  draw 
out  intelligence,  or  inventiveness,  or  mental  effort  oi 
any  sort.  The  time  spent  at  mechanical  needlework 
is  excessive,  and  the  making  of  garments  in  schools  is 
turning  the  school  into  a workshop  and  neglecting  the 
proper  aim  of  the  instruction.  The  only  reason  for 
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. ITeedlework — continued. 
making  garments  should  be  to  render  the  work  more 
interesting.  The  two  hours  ft  day  provi.sion  in  Ireland 
under  the  Industrial  Scheme  is  excessive.  The  time 
spent  at  the  work  should  not  exceed  two  hours  on 
one  afternoon  in  the  weelc,  6528-39.  In  English 
Training  Colleges  for  women  the  inspectress  of  needle- 
work visits  each  of  the  Training  Colleges,  and  calls 
upon  everyone  of  the  students  to  give  a lesson  to  a 
class  of  scholars.  This  ensures  the  educational  aspect 
of  the  work  being  kept  uppermost,  6540-1.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  teaching  dressmaking  as  an  ai-t  by 
which  a living  is  to  be  made  than  for  teaching 
tailoring  or  shoemaking  to  boys.  If  taken  at  all  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  advanced  scholars,  6563-9. 
The  Code  prescribes  a graduated  scheme  in  needlework 
and  knitting  from  the  infant  school  to  Standard  6,  and 
.also  one  for  female  pupil  teachers  during  the  four 
years  of  their  apprenticeship.  In  many  schools  an 
hour  a day  is  set  down  for  needlework,  which  means 
that  the  whole  afternoon  is  swallowed  up  by  it. 
A long  period  of  time  devoted  to  it  may  co-exist  with 
complete  mental  stagnation,  6625-30.  Quotes  his 
views  as  expressed  on  the  danger  of  too  much  import- 
ance being  attached  to  the  subject,  where  visiting 
committees  of  ladies  supervise  the  work,  6664-73. 


Hudson. 

Instances  how  in  a mixed  school  the  teacliers  of 
needlework  carried  the  scheme  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  head  master  had  to  interfere  and  modify  the 
scheme  himself.  The  London  School  Board  has 
introduced  sewing  machines  into  their  evening  classes 
for  girls,  but  not  into  the  day  schools,  6766—8. 


OULTON. 

Under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  the  time  given 
to  needlework  is  five  hours  a week.  Tlie  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  educational  ^-alne  of  the  work 
should  be  combated,  6994—9. 


Needlework — continued.  afpendix 

n. 

Miss  Calder.  — 

Under  the  Liverjjool  School  Board,  the  schools  may 
give  either  foi-ty  minutes  or  one  aird  a-half  hours  per 
day  to  needlework,  7427-9. 

Bernays. 

As  au  Inspector  attaches  no  importance  to  the 
practice  specimen  produced,  and  it  should  not  take 
the  place  of  real  mending,  which  should  be  insisted 
on.  Finds  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  cutting- 
out  of  garments,  which  is  essential.  As  a rule,  the 
mistress  practically  cuts  out  the  garments,  and  the 
cliildren  in  the  upper  Standards,  who  should  do  so, 
seldom,  really,  undertake  the  work.  This  has  been 
found  out  in  the  evening  continuation  schools.  There 
is  a difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  garments  made, 
which  is  only  met  where  the  parents  themselves 
supply  the  materials.  Plain  dressmaking  should  be 
introduced  in  the  higher  Stsuidards  and  in  evening 
continuation  schools.  The  teaching  of  needlework  to 
boys  in  infant  schools  is  now  superseded  by  drawing. 

Eegrets  this  is  the  case.  Some  of  the  boys  will  be 
insulted  at  doing  needlework  until  it  is  explained  to 
tbem  that  in  training  ships  the  boys  have  to  make  a 
patch  or  put  on  a button,  9113-9.  In  Standards  5 
and  6 cutting-out  in  future  is  to  be  only  on  paper, 
according  to  the  Code,  and  in  Standaixi  7,  cutting-out  is 
omitted ; so  the  Code  is  in  opposition  to  dressmaking. 

Four  hours  a week  should  be  given  to  needlework  ; 
anything  over  five  hours  would  be  excessive,  9188-98. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dressmaking  in- 
struction in  rural  schools  is  the  paucity  of  the  teachers 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  schools,  9224—9. 

Hawceidge. 

Complains  of  the  system  of  inspection  of  needle- 
work under  which  tlie  Inspector  instructs  the  teacher 
to  give  out  bits  of  calico  or  flannel  for  the  working  of 
test  exercises.  This  results  in  the  girls  spending  all 
the  time  in  practising  these  useless  exercises  in  order 
to  acquire  mere  dexterity,  devoid  of  educational 
value,  10244-62. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

RoniNSON.  Du  Port. 


Drew  up  a scheme  of  object  lessons  for  his  own 
school  in  Standards  1,  2 and  3,  as  permitted  b\"  the 
Code,  which  only  requires  it  to  be  approved  by  the 
Inspector.  The  instruction  is  popular  and  educational. 
Encourages  children  to  make  collections  for  the  object 
lessons  as  explained,  3607—14. 

Armstrong. 

The  instruction  in  object  lessons,  used  as  an 
introductoiy  course  to  science  in  the  lower  standards,  is 
notfounded  on  the  scientific  method.  Instead  of  being, 
as  they  are,  a description  of  the  objects  selected  by 
the  teacher,  they  should  be  a study  of  the  nature  of 
the  object  by  the  pupils.  Proper  inspection  would 
remove  this  defect,  3781-5.  The  pidnciple  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  an  extension  of  that  employed  in 
teaching  botany  ; the  children  should  collect,  describe 
and  examine  the  objects.  Illustrates  bv  examples, 
-3843-53. 

Lyulph  Stanley. 

Under  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department  there 
are  very  wide  powers  for  submitting  alternative  courses 
of  instruction  in  object  lessons,  which  are  the  initial 
stage  of  elementary  science.  The  Code  itself  suggests 
eight  alternative  courses,  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector,  the  Department  may  recognise  any 
otherwhich  may  be  submitted,  4376—9.  Object  lessons 
are  now  compulsory  for  all  schools  by  the  Code, 
4449-52.  ..  .. 


Object  lessons  as  given  in  England  up  to  seven  or 
eight  yeai-s  ago  were  almost  everywhere  general  in- 
formation lessons,  calculated  to  fill  the  minds  of  even 
infants  with  : nswers  to  a great  number  of  questions. 
Illustrates  this  from  his  experience  as  Inspector.  The 
true  conception  of  the  object  lesson  was  absent.  The 
circular  of  the  25th  June,  1895  (Appendix  ix., 
Revised  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors) 
is  one  of  the  finest  produedous  ever  issued  by  the 
Education  Department.  It  is  an  exposition  of  what 
the  best  scientific  men  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
function  of  object  lessons,  5498—501. 

Vaughan. 

Under  the  Code,  object  lessons  are  compulsory  in 
Standards  1,  2 and  3 ; in  Standard  4 and  upwards, 
schools  may  practically  continue  the  subject  matter  of 
the  object  lessons  under  the  name  elementary  science, 
5962-7. 

OULTON. 

Under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  object  lessons 
provide  a preparatory  course  to  the  science  taught  in 
the  higher  Standards,  6972.  These  lessons  are  given 
by  the  ordinary  teacher,  7030-3. 

Hance. 

Object  lessons  have  been  taught  in  the  Liverpool 
Schools  for  twenty  years,  7310-2, 
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Object  Lessons — continued. 

Bott.  . 

The  scheme  of  object  lessons  talcen  in  Standards 
1,  2,  3 and  4,  under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  as  published  in  his 
“ Elementary  Science  Lessons,”  7629-39.  About  an 
hour  per  week  is  given  to  the  instruction,  7757-8. 

Hewitt. 

The  instruction  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  teachers.  The  title  of  the  manual  drawn 
up  by  him  and  comprising  the  scheme  of  object 
lessons  taught  under  the  Livei-pool  School  Board,  is 
‘•Elementary  Science  Lessons,  being  a Systematic 
Com-se  of  ‘Practical  Object  Lessons  illustrated  by 
simple  experiments,”  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
in  4 volumes,  7841-6.  Sets  of  apparatus  have  been 
prepared  for  the  lessons,  and  run  from  one  guinea  in 
Standard  1 to  £2  16s.  in  Standard  4,  which  is  the 
outfit  requisite  for  a year’s  work  for  a class  of  about 
forty  children,  two  lessons  a week  being  given  if 
possible.  The  centre  pi'inciple  is  not  employed  in  this 
instruction,  which  is  given  in  each  school  supplied  with 
its  own  apparatus.  The  renewals  in  subsequent  years 
are  trifling.  7893-903.  Although  he  drew  up  this 
scheme  he  did  not  press  it  upon  the  teachers,  holding 
the  ideal  to  be  that  the  teacher  to  prepare  his  own 
scheme,  7947-8.  The  teachers  received  the  necessary 
training  in  elementary  science  as  pupil  teachers  when 
in  tra'lning  under  the  Board,  7956-7.  The  introduction 
of  such  a scheme  into -the  cun-icnlum  of  rural  schools 
would  present  no  difRculties,  7963-4. 

Nixon. 

Illustrates  the  necessity  of  sequence  in  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  in  object  lessons,  8251-4. 
Elementary  science  was  not  in  his  experience  taught 
inEngiish  rural  schools.  Object  lessons  and  elementary 
science  should  be  distinguished.  The  Liverpool  School 
Board  prescribes  a course  of  object  lessons  quite  apart 
from  this  scheme  of  science.  The  latter  fulfils  all  the 
necessary  motives  of  an  object  lesson,  but  the 
Inspectors  do  not  adopt  this  view,  8375-86^  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  School  Board 
insists  on  this  course  being  taken  in  its  schools  as  an 
introductory  course  in  elementary  science  purely, 
while  the  Code  stipulates  that  “Object  teachingshould 
be  distinguished  from  instruction  in  natural  science. 
In  object  teaching  the  chief  interest  should  centre  in 
the  object  itself,”  8432-41,  84f9-57. 

Bebnays. 

As  Inspector  finds  that  the  object  lessons  are 
seldom  illustrated  in  the  rural  schools  on  account  of 
the  expense,  9174-7.  This  difficulty  may  sometimes 


Object  Lessons — continued. 

be  removed  by  using  the  objects  themselves  to  illustrate 
the  lesson,  9221-3. 

Chalmers. 

Explains  how  the  course  of  object  lessons  must  be 
chosen  with  a view  to  their  providing  an  introduction 
to  some  one  subject  taken  up  in  the  standard  wher« 
they  cease.  Shows  diagrams  illustrating  “ Roots  and 
Tubers,”  “ Dispersion  of  Seed,”  &e.,  used  by  him  in 
the  object  lessons  in  the  lower  Standards.  Describes 
his  syllabus  in  agriculture  in  the  liigher  Standards, 
and  how  it  is  evolved  from  these  object  lessons  in  the- 
lower  Standards,  9672-4,  9678-81,9688-95,  9746-50. 

Gladstone. 

In  June,  1871,  shortly  after  its  creation,  the 
London  School  Board  laid  down  the  principle  that 
object  lessons  should  be  introduced  throughout  the 
Standards,  and  that  they  should  lead  up  to  the  science 
teaching  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Subsequently  a scheme  was  drawn  up  for  use  from  the 
infant  school  to  Standard  6,  which  was  approved  of  by 
the  Board  on  29th  November,  1878,  when  instmetions. 
to  teachers  were  issued.  The  course  consisted  of 
elementary  instruction  in  physical  science,  introduc- 
tory to  the  science  coui-se  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. In  the  Code  the  first  mention  of  object 
lessons  appeared  in  1880.  The  School  Board  suj)plied 
a little  box  of  apparatus,  necessary  for  the  elementary 
experiments  made,  tlie  cost  of  which  was  about  5s.  A 
museum  cupboanlwasalsosuppliedto  encourage  the  col- 
lectiou  of  objects,  9886—93.  Perceptive  experimental 
insti-uction  is  tlie  highest  aim  of  object  lessons,  9939. 
Is  of  opinion  that  object  lessons  ought  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  science.  Of  the  courses  recommended 
in  the  Code,  prefers  Course  H,  which  is  drawn  up  to 
teach  principles  rather  than  any  special  branch  of 
science,  9943-53.  The  origin  of  object  lessons  dates 
back  to  Pestalozzi.  Does  not  agree  with  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Code,  as  set  out  in  the  “ Instructions  to- 
Inspectors,”  where  it  is  laid  down  that  no  attempt, 
should  be  made  to  treat  the  instruction  as  a continuous- 
introduction  to  botany,  zoology,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  furnish  the  first  step  towards  systematic 
instruction,  10014-18.  Such  subjects  as  the  farm- 
yard and  stable  do  not  provide  proper  opportunity  for 
object  lessons,  10019-21. 

Hawceidge. 

The  object  lessons  taken  under  the  Barrow-inr 
Furness  School  Board  are  Murchd's  Scheme,  which  does 
not  deal  with  elementary  science.  Would  appi-ove  of 
a course  arranged  to  lead  up  to  elementary  science, 
10178-82. 


SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION. 

Aemstrong.  be  abolished,  the  Inspectorate  department  should  call 


First  put  forward  his  views  on  the  subject  of  science 
teaching  at  an  educational  conference  held  at  the 
Health  Exhibition  in  1883.  Subsequently  a Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  British  Association, 
which  collected  evidence  and  formulated  a -scheme 
for  science  teaching  in  schools.  All  the  reforms 
in  this  subject  which  have  prevailed,  have  been 
forced  on  educational  bodies  by  outside  pi-essiire,  3765 
-8.  Gives  the  objects  to  be  attaij-ied  by  teaching  boys 
and  girls  science.  Points  out  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  exclusively  literary  system,  3759-60.°  Is  sa- 
tisfied that  science  is  not  usefully  taught  through  any 
of  the  ‘-specific  subjects”  in  the  English  Code,  and 
that  they  do  not  provide  a graded  logical  course  of  in- 
struction. The  Joint  Scholarship  Boai-d  urged  on  the 
Council  of  Education  that,  should  the  “specifics”  not 


attention  to  the  importance  of  the  new  course,  called 
“ Course  H ” in  the  Code,  drafted  by  Mr.  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Heller,  under  the  London  School  Board, 
3761-2.  Names  certain  of  the  specific  subjects 
dealing  with  science,  which  are  taught  on  wrong.prin- 
ciples,  notably  agriculture,  which  is  meie  rote  -work. 
Course  H in  the  Code  has  been  framed  to  secure  a 
proper  system  of  science  instruction,  and  is  in  use  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets  district,  3763-5.  Given  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  on  which  such  instruction 
should  be  given,  courses  could  be  framed  which 
would  allow  of  being  adapted  to  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  a particular  distiiet,  without  making  the 
instruction  technical.  In  the  case  of  girls  they  should 
deal  entirely  with  the  science  of  domestic  matters, 
3766-7.  Condemns  the  present  entirely  humanistic 
training  of  school  teachers  and  inspectors.  The Train- 
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iSciENCE  Instbuction — Continued.  Science  Instruction — continued.  appendix  E. 

5ng  College  systems  must  be  entirely  reorganised,  Technical  Education  Board  advocates  the  inclusion  -A 

3768-70.  There  is  an  absence  of  exponents  of  science  of  literary  work  and  dra'ving  in  the  science  instruc- 

instruotion  on  Sciiool  Boards.  The  introduction  of  tion,  Is  entirely  opposed  to  the  system  of 

Course  H arose  from  Mr.  Gordon’s  appointment  as  teaching  the  principles  of  science  and  subsequentiy 

•Science  Demonstrator,  or  teacher  of  the  teachers,  verifying  them  experimentally.  Childi-eii  should 

in  one  of  the  districts  under  the  London  School  Board,  discover  for  themselves  what  the  scientiiic  principles 

He  devised  a syllabus  of  his  own,  which  was  success-  are.  Illustrates  this  by  quotation  from  the  Report 

ful  in  his  district,  and  has  been  further  developed  by  of  the  Recess  Committee,  3892-6.  A scien- 

Mr.  Heller,  liis  successor,  but  has  not  been  adopted  tific  training  is  more  especially  essential  for 

in  the  three  remaining  districts  of  London,  3771-8.  girls,  3897-9.  The  cultivation  of  the  power 

In  the  schools  a special  science  equipment  is  essential,  of  expression  would  not  suller  by  reason  of 

but  the  rules  enforcing  equipment  should  be  as  elastic  devoting  so  much  time  to  science  training ; on  the 

as  possible.  Gives  an  example,  where  the  Seionce  and  contrary,  its  effect  would  be  to  improve  it,  3900-4. 

Art  Department  insisted  on  a pi'ovision  wliich  was  The  introduction  of  drawing,  manual  work,  and  the 
•costly,  unnecessary,  and  inconvenient.  Draws  atten-  elements  of  science  into  the  primary  schools  of 
tion  to  the  absolute  importance  of  having  balances  Ii-elaiid,  would  not  imply  the  dropping  of  any  .subject 
provided  for  any  science  work,  3779-80.  The  science  at  present  on  the  progi-amme.  The  increased  interest 
course  should  start  with  elementary  measurement,  the  children  will  take  in  their  work,  will  make  them 
The  domestic  economy  course  for  girls  at  pre.sent  more  apt  at  all  subjects;  and  will  give  a desire, 
means  teaching  a set  of  rules,  instead  of  being  a which  is  now  absent,  of  continuing  their  education  in 
means  of  gaining  information  fiom  observation  and  “ Continuation  Schools,”  3905-9.  In  England  at 
experiment.  Refers  to  '•  Aims  and  Practices  of  present  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  lower  standards 
Teaching,”  in  which  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  are  dropped  for  the  inclusion  of  those  mentioned,  and 
subject  appears,  3786-94.  Owing  to  the  habit  which  experience  shows  that  in  the  higher  standards  they 
intelligent  students  fall  into  of  using  books,  they  ai-e  quite  able  to  cover  the  whole  gi-ound,  3910-iJ. 
are  rendered  incapable  and  unwilling  to  follow  Tlie  great  difficulty  will  be  the  training  of  the 
scientiiic  inquiry,  3795—8.  Manual  training  teaches  teachers,  for  the  success  of  a system  depends  on  the 
measurement  and  mechanical  exactness,  but  does  tiot  fitness  of  the  teachers.  The  first  and  ueces- 
give  a scientific  habit  of  mind,  3800-3.  The  aary  step  is  the  reform  of  the  Training 
•difference  between  boys  coming  from  schools  where  Colleges.  The  number  of  subjects  taken  up 
the  scientific  method  is  pursued — for  example,  St.  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  must  be  reduced.  Certi- 
Dunstan’s  College,  Catford — and  boys  coming  from  ficate  hunting  and  certificate  worshipping,  where  men 
the  ordinary  schools,  is  a remarkable  proof  of  riio  are  selected  for  the  number  of  certificates  they  hold, 
superiority  of  the  scientific  method,  3804.  Does  not  must  be  abolished.  Prefers  class  teachers  to  teach 
advocate  science  teaching  .so  much  as  the  scientific  science  to  specialist  science  teachers,  3913-22.  Dis- 
metbod  in  all  branches  of  education  ; but  in  oi’der  to  tinguishes  the  two  systems  of  teaching — the 
eflect  the  i-cforni  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  insisting  humanistic  and  the  scientific.  In  educating  children 
on  the  scientific  method  in  relation  to  science  would  commence  their  education  on  the  scientific 
teaching.  From  a large  experience  of  pupils  from  method,  aud  subsequently  introduce  the  humanistic 
the  elementaiy  schools,  is  of  opinion  that  they  possess  training.  As  children  get  older  it  becomes  iuereas- 
■a  remarkable  amount  of  information,  but  not  educa-  ingly  difficult  to  cultivate  the  scientific  method  in 
tion,  3805-20.  Denies  that  the  mental  training  by  them.  In  practical  work, if  earlycultivated,  they  evince 
grammar,  or  the  mechanical  deftness  cultivated  by  much  more  intere.st  than  they  do  at  the  same  age  in 
hand-and-eye  work,  cultivate  a habit  of  scientific  bookwork,  3929-37, 3981-9.  Wouldreplacegeography 
inquiry,  2821-30.  The  principles  on  which  Course  H aud  history  in  the  lower  standards  by  elementary 
is  drawn  up  are  equally  applicable  to  any  syllabus  on  science,  3938-41.  Considers  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  science  courses.  There  is  a new  course  in  domestic  base  the  certificates  given  in  the  Training  Colleges  on 
-science  for  girls,  which  is  founded  on  scientific  lines,  an  examination  of  the  students’ power  of  teaching,  at 
Instances  his  pamphlet  on  “ Science  Teaching  in  a period  when  they  had  not  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
A'^ricultural  Districts”  as  a further  example  of  the,  evil  consists,  in  the  cramming  for  examinations  to 
system  proposed,  3831-4.  It  is  generally  accepted  obtain  certificates  in,  perhaps,  a dozen  subjects. 

"that  a reform  must  be  effected  in  the  method  of  Would  limit  the  number  to  be  gained  during  the 
toining  teachers  in  the  Training  Colleges.  Has  had  jieriod  of  training  to  two  or  three,  3942-51.  Objects 
classes  of  school  teachers  at.  the  Central  College,  who  to  the  defects  inherent  in  School  Boards,  which 
have  evinced  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  work,  prevent  advanced  educational  methods  having 
but  were  incapaWe  of  working  experiment.tlly,  adequate  representation  on  such  bodies,  3963-6. 

3835-9.  The  inspectors  are  equally  deficient  in  an  Advocates  such  a reform  of  the  Ihaining  College 
appreciation  of  correct  instruction  in  science,  .3840-2.  system  as  would  result  in  the  certificate  giving  a 
Distinguishes  humanistic  and  scientific  training,  guarantee  of  the  power  of  teaching  rather  than  of 
3854-6.  Believes  the  teaching  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  mere  knowledge  attained.  If  instruction  on  a proper 
schools  has  been  successful,  and  that  many  of  tlie  system  were  given,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  teach 
teachers  are  interested  in  its  success,  3857-9.  Would  method  of  teaching  as  a separate  subject,  3967-74. 
first  teach  children  how  to  ascertain  facts,  and  then  The  scholars  should  be  first  well  taught,  and  then 
subsequently  give  that  instruction  which  is  the  have  their  attention  called  to  what  constitutes  good 
imparting  of  facts,  2860-1.  Two  lessons  of  an  hour  teaching.  A certificate  awarded  on  these  lines  should 
each  should  be  given  each  week  to  the  work,  which  supersede  the  custom  of  men  going  up  for  the  Science 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  children  themselves  witliout  and  Art  Department’s  examinations,  3975-80. 
any  lectures,  3862.  The  pu|)ils  in  Standard  7 are 

■quite  advanced  enough  to  take  up  specific  science,  M'ayhowe  Heller. 

such  as  chemistiy.  That  portion  of  Course  H which  , • •>  n rr 

deals  with  arithmetic  ought  fo  be  taught  in  the  lower  _ Gives  the  objects  of  the  methods  on  which  Course  H 
standards,  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  course.  One  is  pounded.  Condemns  the  teaching  of  “ specific 
ergardzer  ought  to  successfully  introduce  the  work,  as  subjects  ” where  children  are  taught  formulas.  Sic., 
was  done  in  Tower  Hamlets,  3863-5.  Condemns  without  a knowledge  of  their  meaning,  3993-8.  Is 
the  mechanicssyllabiisin  theCode,  3866-71.  Illustrates  Science  Demonstrator  in  one  of  the  four  districts  under 
the  importance  of  using  terras  in  chemistry,  which  the  London  School  Board,  3990--..  As  such  acts  as 
involve  only  such  knowledge  as  the  pujiil  is  in  pos-  organiser  and  iustructor,  visiting  each  school  once  a 
session  of  at  the  time,  3872-9.  Explains  how  the  fortnight  and  giving  a lesson  to  each  class,  4006. 
teaohin'-  of  arithmetic  should  be  made  practical,  Attaches  great  importance  to  accuracy,  not  only  that 
3884-0  The  recent  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  the  pupils  should  weigh  and  measure  accurately,  but 
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that  they  should  express  accurately  and  completely  the 
various  processes  in  the  experiments,  4028-32.  The 
teachers  of  Course  H all  attend  the  classes  for  teachers 
held  at  the  Slile  End  School  for  2 to  2^  hours  per 
week,  from  October  to  Whitsuntide ; some  taking  one 
year’s,  some  a two  years’  course.  They  attend  on  an 
invitation  issued  by  him  to  them,  at  this  voluntary 
course.  Wliere  they  have  not  the  advantage  of 
previous  training,  they  take  notes  of  the  lecture  given 
by  him  each  fortnight  to  their  pupils,  4035-43. 
The  teachers  gain  considerable  experience  with  bub  a 
short  course  of  training,  4165.  Gives  particulars  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  adoption  of  Coiirse  H in  schools 
under  the  London  School  Board,  4044-57.  As 
organiser  acts  as  an  adviser  to  the  teachers,  4049-60. 
The  grant  given  by  tlie  Education  Department  for 
Course  H is  the  usual  grant  for  a specific  subject, 
2«.  or  3s.  a head,  4050.  Hitlierto  schools  have 
been  able  to  gain  grants  also  for  elementary 
science  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Por  the  future  that  Department  will  give  grants 
only  to  organised  science  schools,  4058.  Course  H 
is  not  a course  of  chemistry  or  physics,  but  consists 
of  a few  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
science,  4067-8.  Desenbes  the  three  stages  in  the 
syllabus  of  Course  H,  for  Standards  6,  6,  and  7; 
4069-87.  His  method  of  training  for  the  teachers 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  pu|)ils. 
Describes  manner  of  conducting  the  classes  for  the 
teachers,  4088-90.  The  objection  is  often  made 
that  the  amount  of  matter  taught  in  the  course 
is  insufficient ; the  answer  is  tliat  the  course  is 
arranged  not  to  teach  many  facts,  but  to 
teach  the  pupils  method,  4091-3.  The  maximum 
number  of  pupils  in  a class  taking  Course  H,  is  forty. 
The  cost  of  equipment  for  120  boys  for  the  three  years 
over  which  the  course  extends,  is  about  £13.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  and  renewals  is  about  15s.  a year. 
The  cost  of  apparatus  and  benches  for  the  training  of 
teachers  at  Mile  End  School  is  about  £300,  and  re- 
newals, about  £20  a year.  The  balances  used  must 
be  capable  of  weighing  to  of  a gram,  4116-25. 
A large  knowledge  of  science  is  essential  to  frame 
such  a syllabus,  and  a constant  supervision  of  the 
teachers  by  an  organiser  is  necessary  in  the  beginning, 
4126—9.  Distinguishes  the  educational  value  of 
science  training,  4133-8.  Illustrates  how  laws  ex- 
pressed in  formulie,  and  many  propositions  in  Euclid 
can  be  demonstrated  experimentally  on  the  system 
adopted  in  Course  H,  4143-6.  Would  advocate 
introduction  of  both  manual  instruction  and  experi- 
mental science  into  Irish  schools.  Children  mu«t 
themselves  perform  the  experiments,  in  order  to  learn 
the  method  of  experimental  inquiry.  This  latter 
cannot  be  taught  by  hand-and-eye  training,  4147-54. 
For  the  present,  peripatetic  organisers  can  train  the 
teachers,  while  its  introduction  into  the  Training 
Colleges  would  provide  a supply  of  competent  men  in 
the  future,  4155-60.  A latitude  in  framing  their 
syllabuses  should  be  allowed  to  teachers  showing  a 
special  aptitude  in  certain  branches,  4161—2.  Gives 
evidence  of  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  classes, 
resulting  from  the  experimental  science  training, 
4163-4.  Science  training  is,  if  anything,  more  im- 
portant for  girls  than  for  boys.  To  that  end  the 
domestic  economy  course  for  girls  in  the  Code  must 
be  completely  remodelled,  4003-4.  At  present  this 
course  is  taught  from  a text-book  without  any  ex- 
perimental demonstration  of  the  facts  stated,  4112-4. 
Scieoce  teaching  in  Training  Colleges  is  at  present 
confined  to  preparation  for  examinations  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Instruction  in  the- 
method  of  teaching  science  is  unknown.  No  effort  is 
made  to  put  before  the  teachers  in  ti'aining  the  ques- 
tions of  how  science  should  be  taught.  This  system 
of  sending  them  in  for  Science  and  Art  certificates 
must  be  superseded  by  experimental  work  done  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  Finds  it  is  harder  to  get  teachers 
whohold  these  certificates  toadoptthe  scientifiemetbod 
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in  science  instruction  than  to  train  those  who  have  not 
before  taken  up  the  subject,  3999-4002.  They  at 
present  learn  nothing  which  they  could  not,  get  out- 
of  an  ordinary  treatise.  There  is  a special  professor 
of  the  method  of  teaching  in  Training  Colleges,  but 
he  does  not  instruct  in  science.  A good  teacher  of 
science  will,  in  teaching,  teach  also  how  to  teach  the 
subject.  This  would  be  sufficient  provision.  The 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  imparted  is  of 
secondary  importance  compared  with  the  power  of 
teaching  and  familiarising  liis  pupils  with  the  habit 
of  experimental  inquiry,  4097-27.  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  have  in  recent  years  framed  their 
questions  to  prevent  mere  book-work  enabling 
students  to  pass  the  examination ; but  the  Department 
pays  no  attention  to  the  method  in  which  science 
should  be  taught  to  tlie  children,  4130-2. 

Magnus. 

Agrees  with  Professor  Armstrong  as  to  the 
necessity  of  elementary  science  instruction  in  primary 
schools.  W'liat  is  of  greatest  importance  is  that  the 
children  shouldlearu  the  methods  of  science  rather  than 
the  information  which  scienceinstructiongives.  Both 
the  science  instruction  and  the  manual  work 
should  involve  instruction  in  composition,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  4183-7.  Experimental  science 
instruction  is  not  an  alternative  for  manual  training. 
The  power  of  constructing  science  apparatus 
is  extremely  useful  in  science  work.  In  any  complete 
curriculiim  provision  should  be  made  for  instruction 
in  both  these  subjects,  4217-9.  Would  omit  English 
grammar  for  the  inclusion  of  either  of  tj-.em,  4231-41. 
Some  of  the  science  apparatus  might  be  constructed 
by  the  pupils  advanced  in  woodwork,  4316.  In  the 
Training  Colleges  the  elements  of  science  and  wood- 
work and  drawing  should  be  compulsory.  In  small 
schools  one  teacher  would  require  to  teach  all  three 
subjects.  In  the  lai-ger  schools  teachers  having  an 
aptitude  for  one  subject  could  take  it  up.  The  number 
of  school  hours  would  require  to  be  increased  in 
Ireland,  perhaps  a moi-ning  and  evening  session 
adopted,  as  in  England,  4333-40. 

Lyulph  Stanley. 

There  are  very  wide  powers  given  by  the  Code  for 
submitting  alternative  schemes  of  elementary  science. 
Any  scheme  submitted  by  the  manager  of  a school 
and  approved  by  the  Inspector  is  recognised  by  the 
Department.  The  only  restriction  is  that  the  coui'se 
adopted  must  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  locality.  An 
Ins|5ectov  has  a power  of  veto,  as  for  instance  where 
it  is  proposed  to  teach  agriculture  in  London  schools, 
4376-80.  Approves  of  the  Course  H of  Mr.  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Heller,  especially  for  the  lower  classes, 
4396-400.  Elementary  science  is  now  compulsory 
for  the  lower  standards.  The  London  School  Board 
does  not  insist  on  all  schools  taking  Course  H,  which 
comes  in  more  for  the  higher  standards.  In  London, 
elementary  science  is  tatight  in  246  out  of  856 
Senior  Depai-tments,  4449-56.  Hitherto  the  pupils 
of  Standard  7 used  to  gain  science  grants  also  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This  for  the  future 
will  be  impossible  as  a new  rule  precludes  their  doing 
so,  4461-3.  Distinguishes  the  mental  training  of 
science  teaching  from  that  given  by  woodwork.  Inci- 
dentally Course  H exercises  the  pupils  in  accuracy,  but 
its  primary  aim  is  to  enable  children  to  grasp  scientific 
facts  by  concrete  observation.  Nevertheless  it  is  only 
in  large  centres  such  as  a school  board  centre,  that 
these  subjects  should  be  insisted  on.  In  small  rural 
schools  it  is  entirely  a question  of  ways  and  means, 
4472-7. 

Diggle. 

Elementary  science  is  more  expensive,  and  for  the 
average  boy  does  not  possess  the  same  attractions  as 
manual  instruction.  The  chief  value  of  Course  H is- 
its  educational  influence  on  the  teachers,  4670-7. 
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Manual  instruction  ministers  to  a larger  need,  and 
is  the  better  coiu^e  for  the  ordinary  boy.  The  cost  of 
each  balance  used  in  Course  H,  is  ilOs,,  and  Mr.  Heller 
wishes  each  child  to  have  one.  This  ha.s  not  been 
acceded  to  by  the  School  Board.  The  use  of  Course 
H is  to  teach  the  teachers  sound  metliods.  A great 
deal  of  its  present  success  is  attributable  to  Mr. 
Heller’s  own  ability ; in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
teaclier  it  might  not  be  so  attractive,  .^4732-48.  As 
regards  the  training  colleges  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  largely  increase  their  present  curriculum.  Elemen- 
tary science  and  the  e.ttra  subjects  of  practical 
instruction  cun  be  taken  u|)  by  the  teachefs  subse- 
<juently  to  their  course  of  training,  in  evening  classes 
at  the  vaiioub  centres.  In  rural  districts  wliere  such 
centres  are  not  avaihible,  organising  teacher.s  must  be 
appointed  to  teacli  these  subjects.  They  would  be 
])eri|)atfttict{'achcrsiii.structingbotbpupilsini(lteacbers, 
4749-63.  Strongly  0|)j)oses  the  introdxiction  of  any 
new  subjects  of  instruction  into  the  present  training 
college  curriculum.  The  literary  instruction  given 
therein  is  a liigher  form  of  mental  culture  than  any 
branch  of  ])ractical  instruction  or  elementai'y  science, 
4764-83. 

ROOPElt. 

In  all  elementary  schools  practical  experimental 
science  should  bn  taught,  the  children  performing  the 
experiments  with  their  own  liands.  The  balance  is 
the  principal  item  of  cost  in  science  apparatus.  Has 
recently  desciibed  in  a paper  read  before  the  Sloyd 
Association,  a most  delicate  balance  which  may  be 
constructed  for  2d.,  the  idea  of  which  be  got  from 
Oerniany  ; gives  examples  of  its  accuracy,  .°14o— 60. 
It  is  desirable  that  a teacher  should  have  freedom  to 
give  science  instruction  in  any  branch  be  should  be 
specially  qualified  in.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
alternative  courses  in  the  Code  have  been  drawn  up, 
5294r-9.  Considers  that  a feature  of  science  instruc- 
tion is  its  importance  as  an  introduction  to  all  kinds 
of  modern  industry  into  which  it  enters.  Manual 
instruction  does  not  fulfil  this  function,  nor  excite  a 
spirit  of  investigation,  5351-4.  Useful  instruction  in 
science  could  be  gii  en  in  one  hour  each  w'cek,  and 
provision  for  this  and  other  subjects  of  practical 
instruction  named  would  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  literary  proficiency,  5360-5. 

Buckmasteb. 

’Hie  Science  and  Arc  Department  confines  its  in- 
spection in  elementary  schools  to  Organised  Science 
Schools,  50 17-8. 

Perceval  Graves. 

Approves  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in 
the  schools,  and  considers  also  that  practice  in  compo- 
sition should  be  included  by  requiring  the  children  to 
describe  the  experiments  in  writing,  6296-301, 

Fitch. 

In  the  training  colleges  there  should  be  provision 
for  model  lessons  in  science,  6602. 

Ebenezer  Cooke. 

Didactic  teaching  should  be  done  away  witli.  TJie 
obsei-vatiou  shouldbe  trained  by  experiments,  which  is 
only  an  extension  of  observation.  Condemns  science 
teaching  that  consists  of  merely  taking  textbooks  and 
giving  lessons,  telling  what  is  to  be  done  and  expect- 
ing the  children  to  repeat  it,  6863—8. 

OULTON. 

The  organisation  for  science  instruction  under  the 
Liverpool  School  Board  consists  of  one  superior  science 
demonstrator  with  assistants  under  him.  There  is  one 
centre  which  serves  as  a kind  of  council  chamber 
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where  the  demonstrator  instructs  his  assistants,  and 
where  all  the  apparatus  is  kept.  From  this  centre  the 
apparatus  is  taken  to'  the  various  schools,  and  the 
assistants  move  from  school  to  school  to  give  instruc- 
tion. Encouragement  is  also  held  out  to  the  ordinary 
school  teachers  by  giving  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
on  passing  an  examination  held  by  the  chief  demon- 
strator. Cons  'let  s the  system  could  be  used  in 
Ireland  when  the  ordinary  schoolroom  could  be  used, 
provided  an  liour  were  .bxed  for  the  instruction,  when 
those  not  receiving  instruction  could  be  dismissed, 
6886-900.  This  system  does  not  differ  very  much 
from  that,  as  described,  which  was  carried  out  in 
Ireland  forty  years  ago,  7129-33,  The  principle  of 
instruction  adopted  is  to  teach  tlie  children  the 
principles  or  the  facts  of  science  by  moans  of 
experiments  perforined  by  the  instructor.  Considers 
the  children  are  too  yomig  to  work  out  the  experiment, 
by  themselves,  6980-9.  'The  extra  grant  given  to  the 
oi-diuary  teacher  for  taking  up  science  instruction,  was 
a valuable  stimulus,  7020-2.  The  assistant  science 
instructors  trust  for  advancemcjit  to  the  positions  of 
increased  value  in  connection  with  technical  instruc- 
tion, for  wli’oh  they  will  be  qualified,  and  which  are 
now  being  founded  witli  the  aid  of  the  spirit  grant, 
7023-4.  Considers  that  manual  instruction  would 
not  be  a substitute  for  science  instruction,  7028-9. 
The  science  instruction  by  the  demonstrators  begins 
in  Staudarrl  4,  70.S0.  The  object  lessons  taken  in 
Standards  I,  2,  and  3 are  really  a preliminary  intro- 
duction to  science.  They  are  given  by  the  ordinary 
teacher  on  a scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Board’s  science 
demonstrator,  7031-3.  The  science  syllabus  in  which 
the  assistant  denionstrators  lecture  in  the  succeeding 
standards,  is  called  a eoinse  in  mechanics,  7034— G. 
Following  the  introduction  of  elementary  science  in 
Liverpool,  passes  in  ordinary  literary  subjects  rose 
considerably.  The  teachers  say  the  children  are 
brisrhter  all  round  since  its  introduction,  7059-65, 
7155-60.  A'Voulcl  include  both  science  and  manual 
instruction  in  any  curriculum  for  primary  scliouls, 
7066-S. 

Hance. 

In  the  more  advanced  science  instruction,  instead  of 
the  teaclier  goinsr  to  the  scliool,  the  scholars  go  to  the 
central  laboratory,  7201-3,  7231.  The  instiuctors 
are  almost  entirely  elementary  school  teachers  who 
have  devoted  tiieir  entire  attention  to  the  subject, 
7220.  At  the  time  when  science  instruction  was  in- 
troduced into  Liverpool,  the  ordinary  class  teachers 
would  not  have  been  cajiable  of  giving  the  instruction 
with  apparatus.  Now,  an  increasing  number  of  class 
teachers  have  acquired  during  their  training  a suffi- 
cient facility  anri  grasp  of  science  to  be  able  to  take  it 
up  in  their  own  schools.  The  Board  encourages  this 
system,  while  subjecting  the  cla.ss  teacher  to  the 
special  supervision  and  direction  of  tlie  di’-ector  or 
cliief  science  demonstrator,  7231-3.  The  science  in- 
struction in  Standards  5 to  7 is  compulsory  for  all 
boys,  as  is  also  the  manual  instruction.  It  has  a 
quickening  effect  on  the  ordinary  work,  and,  besides, 
tends  to  prolong  the  school-life  of  the  children,  7234- 
8.  Mechanics  fonns  the  ba.sis  of  the  instruction  for 
the  boys,  and  was  chosen  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  late  Professor  Huxley,  developed,  as  he  suggested, 
in  the  direction  of  physics,  7239-41. 

Hugh  Gordon. 

Science  instruction  should  begin  for  boj’-«  wiien 
they  first  go  to  the  elementary  school,  and,  from  die 
first,  should  include  practical  work,  Such  work 
includes  the  simplest  kinds  of  measuiements,  &e.,  in 
learning,  which  methods  of  great  importance  may  he 
inculcated.  In  learning  arithmetic  also  great  impor- 
tance should  be  attached  to  the  method.  The  ]iupil 
cau  have  a ruler  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  end 
can  be  shown  how  to  add  these  up  by  making 
additions  and  subtractions  by  means  of  lines  ; he  can 
2 Y 
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in  tliat  simple  way  learn  what  is  meant  by  the 
decimal  notation,  and  so  on  to  measiu-ement  of  areas, 
weights,  &c.  The  great  dilhculty  is  wit  h the  teachers, 
who  have  little  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Used 
origir  ally  to  give  demonstrations  in  the  schools,  not 
so  much  for  the  pupils  as  for  the  teachcis ; then  the 
tf;acher.s  making  use  of  that  demonstration  gave  in- 
struction for  a fortnight,  at  the  expiry  of  which  he 
advanced  another  step.  The  teachers  who  had  done 
no  science  before  were  the  easier  to  teach  in  this  way, 
7477-80.  Hecoiumends  such  a system  in  introducing 
the  subject,  7539—40.  The  apparatus  requii'ed  for 
science  instruction,  which  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
would  cost  i20,  and  £1  a year  for  renewals,  7481-2. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  imjiortanoe  that  before  girls  take 
uji  cookery  or  domestic  economy  they  should  have 
some  practical  instruction  in  science.  Theetlectof  the 
teaching  under  the  present  syllabus  of  domestic 
economy  is  that  the  girls  become  like  encyclopiedias, 
wliich  may  be  exaniiiied,  and  some  true  and  some 
false  statements  collected,  (rirls  do  not  take  up  ele- 
mc.ntary  science  in  the  luimary  schools,  but  in 
Organised  Science  Schools  they  do  the  same  jiractical 
course  as  tlie  hoys.  They  do  it  neai-ly  as  well,  so 
that  if  introduced  in  the  primary  schools  they  should 
be  equally  able  for  it,  Their  course,  liowever,  should 
lead  up  to  cookery,  &c.  The  ordinary  school  accom- 
morlation  will  do  quite  well  for  science  instruction  if 
there  are  cupboards  and  strong  tables,  7482-91. 
Describes  system  by  which  one  teacher  should  be 
able  to  take  seventy  or  eighty  pupDs  in  a class  in 
elementary  science,  two  boys  at  a time  doing  the  ex- 
peiiments,  7492,  7S33-8,  7564-5.  Unnecessary 
repetition  in  the  work  is  a great  mistake  ; the  subject 
shvuld  be  done  thoroughly  and  slowly,  Imt  not 
hurried  over  witli  the  object  of  repeating  it  until 
irajmessed  on  the  memory,  7496-9,  7546-51.  If  the 
children  are  left  to  do  these  scientific  experiments  for 
themselves,  it  involves  manual  training,  as  well  as 
mental  training,  and  would  sujiply  the  jilace  of  the 
latter  to  a certain  extent,  7503-6.  In  training 
colleges  there  is  no  ])ractical  work  of  any  description  ; 
the  fact  of  the  principals  being  classical  men  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  7507-10.  Would 
advocate  organising  |)eripatetic  teacher.s  coming  to 
certain  centres  and  instructing  the  teachers,  7M3. 
Attaches  little  iniiiortance  to  a lecture  illustrated  only 
by  the  teacher,  which  is  the  system  of  the  Science  aud 
Art  Department.  This  j'ear  that  Department 
recognises  practical  instruction  in  physics,  and  gives  as 
high  grants  as  can  be  obtained  in  practical  chemistry, 
but  tliis  provision  extends  only  to  the  Organised 
Science  Schools,  7514-8.  Has  published  a syllabus 
on  ])ractical  work  now  published  in  tlie  code  as 
“Course  H,”  7511-2;  and  has  introduced  it  in  the 
Rutland-street  and  Berners  street  Sclionla  in  London. 
7519—21.  , Does  not  altogether  condemn  the 
system  of  science  instruction  by  lectures,  but  con- 
siders the  lectures  should  only  he  supplementary 
and  subsequent  to  the  practical  work,  7522-8. 
The  boys  should  be  first  set  to  experiment  at  a 
definite  prolilem,  7529-32.  The  introduction  of 
elementary  science  of  the  nature  advocated  is  a much 
less  costly  bu.siness  than  the  introduction  of  manual 
instruction,  7500-2.  But  when  possible  it  is  of  very 
gn-at  importance  to  have  both,  7541-5.  As  between 
the  two,  prefei-s  science,  7577-8.  In  tlie  case  of  tlie 
third  year  students  of  the  Organised  Science  Schools 
the  science  apparatus  to  a certain  extent  is  made  by 
themselves,  7666-71.  ii.griculture  should  certaiuly 
not  be  taught  in  Irish  jirimary  schools.  It  is  mere  lute 
work.  Would  substitute  a course  of  experimental 
science  planned  to  load  up  to  agriculture,  7552-60. 
Prefers  his  system,  as  worked  in  tlie  Tower  Hamlets 
Schools  in  London  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board 
system,  7561.  The  balance  is  one  of  the  chief 
educational  features  of  his  system.  Does  not  think 
that  any  but  the  most  accurate  and  delicate  balances 
should  be  used,  7562—3.  Would  commence  this 
practical  course  from  the  beginning,  in  Standard  1 ; 
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the  rule  should  be  used  in  that  standard  : the  rule 
sohuld  liave  centimetres  on  one  side,  and  in  this  way 
the  metric  system  wniild  gi'adually  suparseile  the  pre- 
sent system.  At  jiresent  Course  H is  only  tnken  up 
from  Standard  5 upwards,  7572—6.  The  object  of 
this  actual  experimental  woik  by  the  children  them- 
selve.s  is  to  induce  a scientific  habit  of  mind,  to  give 
the  child  a good  practical  hold  of  the  scientific  method 
7579—84.  Would  modify  tlie  instruction  in  grammar 
for  inclusion  of  this  course,  7585-6.  Any  system  of 
science  instruction  under  which  thei'e  would  be  no 
guarantee  of  experimental  work  being  done  in  the 
scliooi.  and  under  which  a written  examination  only 
would  be  held,  would  he  useless,  7587-9. 

Bott. 

In  Standards  1 to  4 the  Liverpool  School  Board 
leas  a course  of  elementary  science  lessons,  which  is 
taken  as  a “class  subject."  Tlie  course  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Howitt,  and  leads  to  the  mechanics  course 
for  boys  aud  to  the  domestic  economy  for  girls  in  the 
succeeding  Standaixls.  The  scheme  was  specially 
approved  of  b_v  the  local  Inspector,  but  does  not 
appear  in  she  Code  of  the  Department,  7629-40. 
The  apparatus  shmild  be  of  the  simplest  kind  possibh-. 
and  as  far  as  possible  made  by  the  children  themselves, 
7709-11.  The  balance  is  costly,  but  as  a rule  tlu; 
children  are  not  called  on  to  use  it,  7712-4.  In 
Lii’erpool  it  is  not  found  possible  to  permit  cluldieu 
to  perform  the  experiments  themselves.  They  see 
the  experiments,  which  are  such  as  they  might  do, 
hut  with  a class  of  sixty  it  is  not  found  possible,  to 
let  every  child  do  the  experiments,  7715-7,  77<i2-6, 
7945-6.  When  this  preparatory  course  of  science 
lessons  was  inaugurated  by  i\Ir.  Hewitt,  he  gathered 
the  teachers  together,  gave  a few  lectures,  aud  over- 
looked the  work,  7749.  'The  School  Board  supidies 
all  the  necessary  appliances  gratis,  for  the  science 
instruction,  7802. 


Hewitt. 

Was  appointed  to  organise  the  science  instruction 
in  the  upper  Standanls  when,  in  1877,  the  School 
Board  took  steps  to  introduce  the  subject.  It  was 
resolved  to  introduce  the  system  of  visiting  teacher.i 
for  Standards  4,  5,  aud  6.  lu  the  case  of  boys’ classes 
the  course  chosen  was  mechanics  ; in  that  of  girls 
it  was  nominally  domestic  economy,  but  really  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistiT  and  physics, 
as  a foundation  for  domestic  science,  7806-9, 
7813-7,  7912-0,  Later,  as  a result  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  Board  decided  to  introduce 
elementary  science  in  the  first  three  Standards  to 
bridge  over  the  ga]>  between  the  object  lessons  of  the 
infant  school  and  the  science  in  the  upper  Standards, 
7818—20.  lathe  commencement  he  experienced  slight 
ojiposition  from  the  teacher.s,  as  being  an  outsider.  The 
entire  science  teaching  in  the  upper  Standaids  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  specialists.  The  object  lessons 
leading  up  to  this,  when  introduced  in  the  lower  Stand- 
ard, were  giveu  entirel3'  by  theordiuar}"  teachers.  Drew 
u)i  the  preparatory  scheme  for  the  fii-st  foiii’ 
Standards,  published  “as  Elementary  Science  Lessons, 
being  a Systematic  Course  of  Practical  Object  Lessons," 
78.32—46.  As  an  essential  jiart  of  the  movement,  the 
Board  had  established  science  classes  for  their  pupil 
teachers,  so  that  when  tlie  lessons  wore  introduced  in 
the  lower  Standard,  the  younger  teachers  had  had  a 
certain  amount  of  training,  7846-7,  7956-7.  In  the 
training  colleges  tlie  work  in  science  is  confined 
to  studying  the  Science  and  Art  Depi.rcuicnt’s 
syllabus,  and  the  teachers  are  not  trained  in  'lie 
method  of  teaching  science,  7848—52.  The  introduc- 
tion of  laboratory  practice  would  be  largely  facilitated 
in  the  training  colleges  if  some  grunt  were  ai’ailable, 
such  as  the  School  Boards  'mu  obtain  in  the  case  of 
pupil  teachers,  from  the  rates,  7853—60.  For  the 
course  of  elementary  science  talten  as  object  lesson# 
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under  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  the  cost  of  the 
jippiiratus  is  £1  Is.  in  Standard  1,  to  £2  16s.  in 
Standard  4.  Tlie  lectures  ahonid  be  given  twice  a 
week.  Each  school  issu|)))iied  with  its  own  apparatus, 
which  however  does  not  lie  idle,  as  object  lessons  are 
viven  every  day  in  some,  of  the  classes.  In  subsequent 
years  there  would  be  v(>ry  little  expenses  for  renewals, 
7893—902.  In  the  upper  Standards,  whore  science  is 
taught  as  a specihc  subject,  tlio  apparatus  is  talcen 
round  by  tlie  specialist  to  the  different  schools,  7898, 
7903-6.  Would  advocate  the  introduction  into  tlie 
training  colleges  in  Ireland  of  experimental  science 
woi’k  in  a jihysical  laboratory,  I'ather  tlnm  a coirnse 
of  manual  training,  7915.  The  Liverpool  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  aids  with  grants  rhe  central 
classes  for  the  training  of  pupil  teacliors  in  science 
subjects  and  in  drawing,  7935,  7939-41,  Approves  of 
latitude  being  allowed  to  a teacher  to  work  out  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  7247-8.  Considers  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  elementary  science  in  tlie  lower  Standards, 
offci-sno  difficulties  in  rural  schools,  7963-4. 

Lomas. 

The  specific  subjects  taken  under  tlie  Liverjiool 
School  Board  are  ineclumics  for  boys  and  domestic 
economy  for  girls.  While  tlie  lessons  are  given  in 
the  individual  schools,  there  aie  two  centres,  in  each 
of  which  a first  assistant  is  responsible  for  the 
apparatus  sent  about  from  school  to  school,  8142-4. 
To  secure  competent  assistant  denionsti-ator.s,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  disregard  the  number  of  certificates 
all  applicant  might  have,  and  to  tast  their  teaching 
powers  in  every  case,  8145—7,  8184—91.  Tlie  lessons 
are  forty  minutes  each  ; the  class  teacher  stands  by 
while  tlie  specialist  gives  the  lesson,  and  during  the 
M-eek  the  lesson  is  revised  by  llie  class  teacher.  Some  of 
these  masters  liave  heard  the  lessons  so  often  that 
they  can  give  the  instruction  themselves.  In  that 
case  it  is  a necessary  condition  tliat  they  should 
come  each  week  to  ihe  centre,  wliere  tlie  apparatus  is 
kept,  to  attend  the  demoustrator’s  lesson,  8148-52. 
The  lessons  in  tlie  school  are  revised  by  the  .school- 
master without  the  assistance  of  ajipavatus,  8153.  It 
is  not  found  practicable,  though  desirable,  to  let 
children  do  tlie  ex|iorimental  work.  A compromise 
which  can  be  adopted  is  to  biing  them  out  one  at  a 
time  to  repeat  the  ex)>erinient,  8154,  8170—2.  The 
domestic  economy  course  for  girls  is  unsatisfactory’’ iu 
every  way,  8155,  8173.  It  involves  no  scientific 
training  but  is  simply  a collection  of  facts,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  scientific  principles  is  not 
brought  out.  States  the  vaiious  heads  of  instruction 
in  the  domestic  economy  course,  8213-28.  Would 
propose  a course  combining  the  principles  of  both 
domestic  economy  and  mechanics  to  be  taken  by  boys 
and  girls  equally.  In  the  present  course  the  boys 
get  the  principles  of  science  without  any  practical 
application,  while  the  girls  get  the  application  of 
principles  without  a mastery  of  the  principle.s  them- 
selves. Gives  an  illustration.  The  new  “ Domestic 
Science”  course  in  the  Code  doesnotexactly  meet  these 
difficulties,  8174-81.  A scheme  of  science  instruction 
with  practical  work  for  eacli  child,  would  be  an 
improvement.  Does  not  consider  Course  H quite 
suitable  ; it  should  include  the  principles  of  health, 
•te,,  8195-9.  The  cost  of  apparatus  for  the  mechanics 
in  5th  Standard  is  about  £5,  which  does  service  for  all 
the  schools,  8204-5.  In  the  Science  and  Art  Classes 
in  Liver[iool,  the  system  atlopted  in  teaching  science 
subiects  is  also  that  of  a central  laboratory  and  peri- 
patetin  instructors.  Practical  chemistry,  however-,  is 
taught  in  special  laboratories.  Considers  the  defects 
in  the  Science  and  Art  work  are  the  absence  of  a viva 
vooe  exaniiimtion  for  the  children  and  the  overcrowded 
.syllabus,  which  must  be  got  thi'ough  in  a limited  time, 
8156-63,  As  regards  science  classes  for  luijiil  teachers, 
owing  to  the  exacting  requirements  of  tlie  Education 
Department,  a good  ti’sdniiig  in  science  is  almost  im- 
possible, 8164-5,  The  introduction  of  Science  and 
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Art  classes  has  created  a desire  in  the  teachers  to 
improve  their  own  status  in  science,  8169.  In  train- 
ing colleges  a tjen‘‘.ral  course  of  scientific  instruction 
should  be  substituted  for  the  taking  out  of  a number 
of  Science  and  Art  certificates,  8182—3.  Science 
teachers  require-  sjiecial  iustructiou  in  the  method  of 
teaching  science,  8200-1. 

Nixos. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  science  instruction  should 
be  so  connected  that  one  lecture  would  lead  on  to 
another.  Illustmtes  this  by  examples,  8251-4.  Finds 
tliat  in  the  Organised  Science  Scliools  the  most 
popular  subject  with  the  boys  is  practical  chemistry. 
In  these  schools  the  girls  have  the  same  course  of 
practical  ]ihysics  as  the  boys,  8263-5,  Gives  a return 
showing  how  far  a boy’s  choice  of  a career  is  affected 
by  the  work  he  does,  8267—9,  Hand  and  eye  train- 
ing and  elementary  science  were  introduced  under 
the  Liverpool  School  Board  at  the  same  time,  and 
no  subject  was  taken  off  the  curriculum  to  make 
room  for  them.  Less  time  was  given  to  the  “tlu  ee 
IBs.”  Writing  has  suffered  somewhat  in  consequence. 
The  elernentary  science  course  has  improved  the 
teachers’  method  of  teaching,  8300—11.  The  chil- 
dren regard  it  as  a relief  from  their  ordinary  work, 
Would  not  attribute  the  high  average  attendance  to 
the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  subjects  exclusively, 
8312-H.  The  childveu  are  required,  in  the  advanced 
scientific  work,  to  write  a description  of  the  experi- 
ment and  apparatus.  Their  jiowor  of  expression  is 
cultivated  by  this  moaus,  8322—7.  Attributes  the 
improvement  of  the  boys  in  the  lower  Standards 
more  to  the  elementary  science  than  to  the  hand  and 
eye  work.  Would  prefer  to  introduce  the  former  if 
given  a choice,  8358-60 — provided  it  were  taught 
practically.  Both,  however,  have  a distinct  educa- 
tional value,  8391-9..  Elementary  science  could  be 
introduced  into  rural  schools,  but  the  laverpool 
syllabus  would  not  be  suitable  without  a re-arrange- 
ment  of  tlie  courses,  possibly  taking  in  one  course 
the  matter  for  Standards  1 and  2,  and  in  another, 
that  for  3 and  4 iu  Mr.  Hewitt’s  scheme,  8361-70. 
A peripatetic  teacher  should  be  sent  round  to  teach 
the  subject  fo  the  cla.sses  in  the  teacher’s  jiresence,  or 
the  teacliers  might  be  brought  to  a centre  where  tl;e 
expert  might  teach  a class  in  front  of  the  teachers. 
Under  the  first  system  the  ordinary  teacher  should, 
in  six  months,  be  competent  to  teach  the  subje-rt 
matter,  8371-4.  Elementary  science  conldin  a short 
time  be  introduced  into  rural  schools,  ‘!38l.  Although 
the  children  do  notperfoim  the  experiments  as  a rule, 
individual  childieii  are  occasionally  brought  out  to  do 
an  experiment  duviiig  the  lesson,  8380-2.  In  in- 
troducing elementary  science,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  supervision  of  the  teachers  so  that  they  may 
give  the  instruction  the  right  direction,  8387—8.  The 
simpler  the  apparatus  the  better,  8389-90.  It  might 
be  possible  in  country  schools  to  introduce  elementary 
science  iu  the  shape  of  collecting  insects,  plants,  &c., 
if  the  teacher  took  an  interest  in  the  work,  8400-4. 
Attributes  the  increase  in  efficiency  in  recent  years  in 
the  schools  among.st  other  causes  to  the  introduction 
of  manual  instruction  in  the  higher  Standards,  and 
elementary  science  in  the  lower  Standards,  8442-6. 
Points  out  the  distinction  between  “object  lessons” 
and  elementary  science  as  set  out  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department,  8375—9.  Regards  the 
course  of  elementary  science  taken  under  the  Board 
as  a inore  satisfactory  course  of  object  lessons  than 
those  usually  prescribed ; nevertheless  it  is  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Department,  which  requires  a separate 
course  of  object  lessons  not»related  to  science,  8.383- 
6,  8432-il,  8449-57. 

GLADSa'OXE. 

The  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  the  London 
School  Board  for  its  schools  iu  -June,  1871,  included 
systematised  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the  six 
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— school  years  a course  of  elementary  instruction  in  districts  that  may  be  a matter  of  importance,  99-U-2. 

physical  science,  and  sei'ving  as  an  introrluctioa  to  The  foim  of  science  advocated,  in  comparing  it  with 
the  science  examinations  conducted  by  the  Science  manual  instruction,  is  sucii  as  is  tauglit  by  Mr. 
and  Art  De]iartment.  The  first  mention  of  object  Heller,  where  the  cliildren  have  the  opportunity  of 
lessons,  in  the  Code  of  Education  occurred  in  1H80.  doing  the  work  each  for  himself.  Explains  the 
Previous  to  that  science  could  be  taken  in  the  modifications  made  by  Mr.  Heller  in  Professor  Arm- 
higher  Stiindards  as  a “specific  subject.”  A little  stron.g’s  syllabus,  !)989-10003.  Object  lessons,  which 
box  of  apparatus  was  siipjilied  by  the  School  Board  are  obligatory  since  31st  August,  1896,  ought  to  be 
to  its  schools  for  use  in  the  lower  Standards,  to  illus-  made  use  of  as  an  introduction  to  science,  9943-6. 
trate  elementary  science  as  taught  in  the  object  les-  Prefers  “Course  H”  to  the  other  syllabuses  in  the 
sons.  Its  cost  WHS  five  shillings.  Later  on,  where  Code.  Would  prefer  teaching  children  principles  of 
object  lessons  were  taught,  and  the  teachers  supi>lied  .science  to  making  them  specialists  in  any  particnlai- 
school-museums,  the  Board  gave  a museum  cabinet,  biancli.  Tlse  mental  training  is  of  primary  import. 
The  formation  of  such  museums  should  he  encouraged,  the  infornmtion.  of  secondai’v.  They  sliould  be  taught 
9883-93.  The  Special  Committee  of  the  London  to  observe,  to  interpret  what  they  have  observed,  and 
School  Board  on  Technical  Instruction  in  1883  re-  to  describe  it,  9947— -53.  Elementary  .science  should  be 
commended  amongst  other  things,  “ that  greater  at-  awarded  the  first  jilace  in  this  respect.  Approves  of 
tention  lie  paid  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  science.”  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Board  Committee 
“That  the  peripatetic  plan  of  teaching  mcclianics  be  March,  1880 — “That  in  order  to  allow  time  for  ex- 
“ tried  in  some  districts  of  London,  and  tiiat  for  this  “ perimental  teaching  and  manual  work,  tlie  time  now 
“ purpose  the  Board  be  asked  to  sanction  the  expeiidi-  “given  to  spelling,  parsing,  and  grammar  generallv 
“ture  of  a sum  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum  for  “be  reduced;”  this  has  been  since  carried  out, 
“ eucA  school  in  which  the  experiment  is  tried.”  The  9954-9.  The  ordinary  literary  instruction  has  not 
mechanics  referred  to  is  really  elementary  physics.  sufFerod  as  a consequence,  9966-71.  Science  teachiim 
The  recommeiidatious  were  adopted  with  the  striking  under  the  Science  and  Ai't  Department’s  syllabus 
out  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  expenditure.  Ex-  consists  chintlv  of  lectures  given  by  the  teacher  lilus- 
plains  how  that  peripatetic  pj'stein  was  earned  out  trated  by  experiments  made  by  himself.  That  method 
until  quite  recently,  when  it  was  modified  on  thelines  can  lie  improved  by  the  experiments  beuig  done  to  a 
advocated  by  Professor  Aimstrong,  under  Mr.  Hugh  certain  extent  by  the  students.  Never  saw  a class  so 
Gordon’s,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Heller’s,  su[>ervisioo,  interostccl  in  scientific  work  as  one  under  Jilr.  Gordon, 
9895-902.  For  the  girls  also  “domestic  science”  Such  a course  cultivates  the  faculty  of  observation 
has  been  inserted  in  the  Codeof  Education  as  an  alterna-  and  stimulates  the  tliinking  powers.  Would  desire  to 
tivewitli“domesticeconomy.”  Thesyilabuswasdevised  see  it  extimded  to  all  elementary  schools,  9971-81. 
hy  Mr.  Heller,  and  its  object  is  to  make  the  course  Object  lessons  were  originaccal  by  Pestalozai.  Does 
ex(ierimeutal  and  scienti.fic.  Was  recently  at  a meeting  not  agree  with  the  “Instructions  to  Inspectors,”  which 
when  the  Ijondnu  School  Board  assembled  100  mis-  says,  “ Object  lessons  sliould  be  distinguished  from 
tre.sses,  to  whom  Professor  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Heller  instruction  in  natural  science.”  Tiiey  sliould,  on  the 
explained  this  syllabus,  9903-14.  Regrets  that  in  contrary,  be  the  first  stage  in  the  systematic  science 
the  pupil-teachers’ centre.s  the  science  c'om'se  is  accord-  instruction,  10014-18.  Would  have  both  manual 
ing  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart-  training  and  science  instruction  included  in  the 
ment;  this  is  because  the  pu|jil.teachers  want  their  curriculmn  where  cLi-cumstances  permitted,  10022-4. 
certificates  to  count  aftei'wards  when  they  go  to  the  Would  not  recommend  the  use  of  text-books  at  all  in 
TT-aiuing  Colleges,  and  because  the  School  Board  gains  the  lower  Standards,  1002-5-7.  The  danger  isthat  both 
the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Departyient.  In  teacher  and  child  are  inclined  to  depend  on  the  text- 
the  pupil-teachers’ centres  under  the  Board  there  are  book  and  omit  experiments,  10054-60.  The  teachers’ 
laboratories,  and  chemical  and  physical  experiments  interest  and  the  intei-est  of  the  public  has  incrensed  in 
are  portormed  by  the  students.  They  do  sufficiently  science  teaching  since  the  School  Board  brought  is 
good  work  to  enable  them  to  give  intelligent  instruc-  into  pi-ominence.  Advocates  school  museums  when 
tion  in  the  object  lessons.  Science  is  not  I’^iiired  by  the  children  make  the  collections;  also  accurate 
the  Code  from  jmpil-teachers.  In  the  Ti’aining  Col-  measurements  in  teaching  domestic  science,  <tc., 
leges  it  is  taught  theoretically,  9935— 7 — .so  that  sub-  10028-51.  Gives  some  suggestions  as  to  whac  system 
sequeiitly  the  teachers  must  be  specially  trained  in  should  be  adojited,  and  wliat  stamlard  of  efficiency 
order  to  have  science  properly  taught.  Condemns  should  be  required  from  the  teachers,  10069-78. 
the  present  course  of  science  instniction  in  the  Train- 
ing Colleges,  10004-13.  Considers  manual  work  in  Hawcridrb 

wood  has  a certain  educational  value,  but  not  as  much 

as  elementary  science.  Elementary  science  should  Consideis  the  practical  lesson  should  precede  the 
be  taken  early  in  school  life.  In  large  manufacturing  theoretical  in  science  instruction,  10133-4.  The 
towns,  perhaps,  manual  work  is  more  important;  in  schemeofohjectlessoDsadopteduudertheBarrow-iu- 
agriculturaldistricfs  a generalknowledgeof  simpleagri-  Furness  School  Board  is  Muiehe’s,  which  has  no 
cultural processesand  natural phenomenaismostneces-  reference  to  elementary  science.  Would  approve  of 
sary.  Moreover,  manual  work  is  a little  costly,  while  connecting  them  with  science,  which  is  not  taught 
eieuiontary  science  is  not  nearly  so  costly ; in  the  poorer  under  the  Barrow  School  Board,  10178-85. 
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III. 

EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BETWEEN  APRIL  29  and  JULY  31,1897. 
[DIGEST  OF  VOL.  III.] 


AGRICULTURE. 

Alt.sebrook.  Arnold  Graves. 


Travelling  instructors  almost  impossible;  ngricnl- 
tuml  teacliing  should  be  given  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves, who  should,  however,  be  taught  practical 
agriculture  first  in  such  a school  as  Glasnevin.  At 
jjjesent  agriculture  is  taught  as  a matter  of  rote. 
Opposed  to'  agricultme  being  taught  in  ])rimary 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  a certain  amount 
of  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  the  nature  of  soil 
and  stones,  some  zoology,  and  the  internal  stmeture 
of  animals,  should  be  taught  in  primary  schools, 
10489.  Agriculture  should  be  taught  only  in  higher 
gviuie  schdola  specially  established  for  the  purpose, 
10490.  School  plots  useful  in  connection  with 
primary  schools,  !is  the  people  kiu.'w  so  little  about 
gardeniny,  10491.  Inspoctoi-s  very  apt  to  make 
mistakes  in  agriculture ; has  heard  examiners  ask  boys 
questions  which  boys  answered  rightly,  yet  they  got 
a “fail,"  10491.  Limerick  Endowment  Trustees 
anxious  to  have  ]>ractical  examples  and  expeiiments 
and  specimens  and  such  things.  A boy  more  likely 
to  remember  a,  thing  he  has  seen  and  handled  than 
things  merely  slutted  into  his  head.  The  New- 
castle West  teacher  thinks  it  very  advantageous  to 
establish  in  every  school  the  nucleus  of  a small 
museum.  He  has  done  so  himself,  and  finds  the 
bovs  take  the  keenest  interest  in  it,  to  the  extent 
of' bringing  him  specimens,  l<t491.  Agricultural 
cla.“scs  slioiild  be  held  every  other  day,  or  at  least 
twice  a,  week,  10493.  Field  demonstrations  should  he 
held  at  least  once  a week,  10499.  Garden  plots  and 
exani))le  plots  may  be  of  several  kinds — a market  or 
kitchen  garden,  a farm  or  cro))  garden,  or  experimental 
plots.  The  latter  of  most  service  to  the  farmers,  but 
market  or  kitchen  gardens  of  most  service  to  the  whole 
community,  10500.  Combined  with  this,  in  a grass 
country,  might  be  experimental  plots  on  gi-ass  land, 
as  the  farmers  have  little  idea  of  the  ai-)y)lication  of 
artificial  manures,  105ol,  Lectures  to  farmers  in 
England  on  artificial  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  stock, 
dairy  and  grass  land  management,  veterinary 
hygiene,  poultry-keeping,  bee-keeping,  fruit  culture,  a 
marked  success.  Much  could  be  done  in  this  way  in 
Ireland,  10506.  Would  not  teach  cheinistry  so  low 
down  as  foui-th  class — would  begin  with  fifth.  Fourth 
class  might  learn  names  of  jilauts,  to  recognise  grasses, 
weeds,  and  to  understand  the  structure  of  animals, 
10626.  In  evc»ry  case  boys  who  are  to  become 
farmers  should  have  a foundation  of  elementary 
science,  10534.  By  field  demonstration,  means  taking 
the  boys  outiii  the  country,  letting  them  pick  up  aflower 
and  telling  them  what  it  is;  catching  an  insect  and 
telling  them  what  that  is  ; looking  at  an  animal  and 
explaining  the  good  points  of  the  beast — this  would 
not  require  the  teacher  to  have  a farm  of  his  own, 
10559,  10560.  Verv  elementary  chemistry  might  be 
taught  in  fourth  dais,  10566-72.  In  the  demonstra- 
tion plots  attached  to  the  Yorkshire  College  the 
manures  and  supervision  are  found  by  the  West 
Riding  Council.  The  farmer  supplies  the  land  and 
labour.  Witness  goes  over  and  measures  the  ground, 
lays  out  the  plots,  and  either  sees  or  arranges  for  the 
manures  to  be  applied,  and  then  at  the  time  of  reaping, 
the  results  ai-e  compared  and  tabulated,  10598.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  [>ot  experi- 
ments in  schools,  10602.  Defects  of  faiming  in 
Limerick  district  were  that  farmers  had  no  idea  of 
usefully  using  artificial  manures,  nor  of  co  operation : 
in  dairying,  great  defect,  want  of  uniformity.  Im- 
provement, however,  taking  place,  10658-9.  In 
dairying  would  not  say  England  was  a model,  10660. 


If  such  subjects  as  chemistry  and  botany  were 
taught  in  the  country  schools  it  would  be  possible  to 
teadi  as  much  agriculture  tlirongli  them  indirectly  as 
would  be  necessary  in  an  elementaiy  school,  10821. 

James  Gordon. 

Describes  Cheshire  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
School,  established  by'  the  County  Council ; 42 
students,  majority  farmers’  sons,  some'  labourers’  sons. 
Cheshire  students  under  16  pay  £30  a year,  over  16 
£36 ; outside  students  £40  and  £48.  County  Council 
each  year  gives  a number  of  scholarships  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  which  keeps  the  students 
during  the  three  yeai-s’  course  at  the  College;  con- 
template introducing  agricultural  and  horticultural 
teaching  in  elementary  schools;  these  subjects  at 
present  taught  in  secondary  schools,  a lecturer  or 
teacher  goii'.g  to  eight  scliools  each  week,  and  teaching 
also  the  allied  sciences  and  giving  field  demonstra- 
tions, 11410-33.  The  latter  help  to  prevent  students 
learning  by  rote  witliout  knowing  the  meaning, 

1 1434.  In  the  secondary  schools  they  do  not  use  text- 
books—work  from  uotesj  same  should  be  done  in 
primary  schools,  and  if  teacher  not  competent  to 
make  the  notes,  better  not  teach  the  subject,  11435— 
41,  11627-34.  States  cost  of  college  to  County 
Council,  11459-64.  Land  surveying  might  easily 
and  usefully  be  taught,  11479-80.  Almost  impossible 
to  teach  drainage  in  primary  schools,  though  an 
essential  subject,  11481—3.  Easy  to  teach  boys  how 
to  exterminate  weeds,  11484-91.  In  Cheshire,  well 
provided  with  secondary  schools,  to  which  farmers’ 
sons  go  after  leaving  primary,  11550-4. 

Preston. 

Under  Science  and  Art  Department  agriculture 
tausilit  in  nine  or  ten  Irish  schools,  which  require  to 
have  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  subject  experimentally, 
11876-9,  but  they  have  seldom  used  it.  Foi  the 
future,  however,  will  have  to  do  so  to  get  the  grant. 
11885-94.  Examination  is  a written  one,  conducted 
from  London,  but  the  Inspector  has  power,  when  visit- 
ing, to  ask  teacher  and  pupils  to  perform  experiments. 
The  majority  of  teachers  ai’e  unable  to  perform 
experiments  in  elementary  chemistry,  11931-9. 

Holland. 

Agriculture  would  be  a fiaaco  in  connection  with 
National  schools,  12182.  Theory  taught  in  his  school,, 
but  not  of  much  use,  12190—3. 

Carroll. 

Proposes  a scheme  for  preparing  teachers,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  preparatoiy  colleges,  which  pupils 
would  enter  after  they  had  passed  the  Sixth  Standard, 
and  where  they  would  remain  three  or  four  years  to  be 
educated  for  the  teacliing  profession ; of  a great 
central  normal  college,  say  at  Glasnevin,  such  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  Commissionere  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  1837,  where  teachers  would  be  taught 
science  and  practical  farming,  and  which  would  have 
a staff  of  professors  of  the  liighest  attainments,  and 
where  they  would  remain  one  or  two  years,  passing 
thence  to  the  respective  Training  Colleges  to  be 
trained  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  123UU-U0G. 


Ati'iWDIX  E. 
III. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PEACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


E.  Ageicultcjke— co?iim!(ed 

Coffey. 

Would  teach  agriculture  practically  and  tlieoreti- 
cally,  13039— 4G,  by  means  of  amallgardens.aud  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  subject,  13168-99. 

Nealon. 

Believes  agriculture  the  only  feasible  subject  of  a 
practical  character  that  can  be  taught  practically  in  a 
country  school.  Would  have  a small  farm  of  two 
English  acres,  to  carry  on  a four-course  rotation. 
Portion  of  the  laud  %voiild  be  devoted  to  gardenin"-, 
where  vegetables,  fruit,  and  some  flowers  would  be 
cultivated.  The  pupils  would  take  part  in  all  the  opera- 
tions, according  to  their  age,  sowing  seeds,  weediuo-, 
>ke.  Bec-keejiing  and  poultry-keeping  should  also  be 
taught,  and  handbooks  on  these  subjects  and  on 
diseases  of  animals,  used.  The  time  ior  practical 
agriculture  would  be  available  ^vitluu  school  hours  by 
modifying  the  programme  for  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic ; grammar  should  not  be  taught  to 
any  pupil  under  Fifth  Class.  A school  garden  of  half 
an  acre  would  be  almost  worthless  ; an  acre,  however 
might  do,  if  more  could  not  be  got,  but  it  should  be 
as  easy  to  get  the  land  for  school  farms  as  for  the 
labourers'  cottages,  13208-456. 

Heades. 

Teaching  practical  agriculture  is  rather  teaching 
the  trade  of  agriculture,  which  is  not  desirable,  and 
should  not  be  done  in  ordinary  schools ; besides,  the 
parents  object  to  their  children  being  employed  in 
weeding,  planting,  &c.  In  schools  where  there  were 
plots  or  gardens  he  did  not  find  the  subject  any  better 
taught ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a school  in 
his  district  where  the  pupils  obtained  100  per  cent,  in 
every  subject  at  last  examination,  including  agri- 
culture, without  any  garden  or  farm,  which  the 
teacher  of  the  school  held  to  be  unnecessary.  His  pl.in 


Agiucultuhe — continued. 

was  to  get  the  boys  to  observe  the  crops,  &c.,  around 
them,  while  he  gave  them  theiniormationas  to  rotation 
manure.s,  Ac.  The  boys  al.«o  made  collections  of 
grasses,  seeds,  and  roots,  which  were  fully  explained 
to  them.  He  found  the  boys  had  exceptional  know, 
ledge  of  tliese  matters.  His  idea  is  that  the 
teachers  ouglit  to  teach  principles,  and  the  rationale 
of  the  processes  of  agriculture,  somewhat  on  the  system 
in  theschool  described,  13457-60,  13553-65. 

W.  A.  Bnowy. 

iheorctical  education  has  been  umiecessarilv  de- 
cried; what  has  been  done  in  the  schools  is  usvfiil; 
and,  so  far  as  practical  t<-aching  is  concerned,  nothing 
us'.ful  can  be  done  outside  school  gardening.  The 
theory,  how'ever,  .should  be  illustrated  by  the  practice 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whether  good  or  bad.  Girls 
should  not  be  taught  the  .subject,  except  in  dairvinv 
and  special  branches.  Teachers  generally  don’t  caie 
to  teach  agriculture.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
garden  attached  to  every  school ; teacliers  take  more 
interest  in  gardening  than  in  agriculture,  13676-96 
137U',  13714-21. 

STEiinn. 

fluggests  coloured  diagrams,  13802.  The  theoretical 
teaching  at  present  is  good,  but  it  should  be  combined 
with  instruction  in  a sarden,  and  elementary  science 
should  be  taught.  The  teachers  could  tako  a summer 
course,  or  go  to  local  centre.s  on  Saturdays  ; or 
te^ichcrs  could  teach  in  tlie  schools, 


Salomon. 

taught  in  Swedish  primary  schools,  but  in  some 
gardening  is  optional,  14253. 

See  School  Plots,  Science,  Chemistry,  Botain- 
Entomology,  and  Poultry. 


ALTERNATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHEME. 


Mhs.  Power  Lalok. 

Has  kept  the  scheme  on  partially,  and  considers 
it  a dead  failure.  Believes  the  cause  to  be  a too 
strong  literary  programme  for  the  teacliers,  11007-11 
and  a too  sudden  change  from  an  altogether  literary 
programme  to  an  altogether  industrial  one.  If  the 
plan  could  take  in  cooking  and  lauiidrv,  and  otiier 
practical  subjects,  it  would  succeed.  The  teachers 
are  inclined  to  look  down  on  the  industrial  traininv 
as  inferior  to  the  literary,  11012-16.  Would  make 
the  scheme  optional,  so  that  a certain  number  ol'  girls 
might  take  other  practical  or  literary  subjects  if  they 
preferred,  11018-9,  11094-5,  Arithmetic  should  be 
pi  eserved  in  the  scheme,  but  in  a very  practical  forai. 
11059-62.  The  scheme,  if  it  embraced  cookery, 
laundry,  and  poultry  and  bee-keeping,  would  be  very 
useful,  11109-18.  The  depot  for  innterialsin  Dublin 
is  of  little  use,  11119-21.  Not  prepared  for  ten 
hours’  needlework  in  the  week,  but  that  time  should 
be  clev(;ted  to  practical  instruction,  11124. 


Traill. 

Refused  to  adopt  it,  or  other  scheme  exclnsivelv, 
because  some  of  the-  girls  were  literary  and  soiiic 
wanted  to  be  dressmakers,  and  not  prepared  to  force 
them  all  to  either  alternative ; both  carried  on  in  his 
school,  11718-20. 


Stekde. 

Two  liours  a day  too  much  for  this  work,  13844-5, 
unless  made  really  scientific.  The  subject  should  be 
optional,  13906-8.  Reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
schools  was  ],art!y  clue  to  the  objections  of  the 
teachers,  hut  more  to  those  of  the  parents,  13924-5. 

Clements. 

An  hour  would  be  sufficient  for  needlework  in  a 
school,  13988-93. 

^ee  Manual  Instruction  and  Needlework. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 


In  female  National  Schools  the  arithmetic  is  too 
Lard  for  girls,  and  hus  a bad  effect  on  their  health  : a 
groat  deal  of  time  given  to  this  subject  which  might 
be  better  spent  : objects  to  the  square  root,  and 
interest  and  discount,  10938-44.  Quotes  letter  from 
nun  in  West  of  Ireland  saying  arithmetic  in  many  cases 
worse  than  useless,  11118. 

Reichel. 

Boys  learn  the  subject  easier  than  girls,  11198. 


TltAlLL. 

Would  not  reduce  the  time  .spent  on  arithmetic 
which  IS  essentially  imiiortant,  11701-3;  duodecimal 
mulupheation,  11729-34. 


George  Perev. 

For  commercial  purposes  the  arithmetic  tauc-ht  in 
the  schools  is  useless,  12701-3. 
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Aeithmatic — continued. 

Nkalon. 

It  is  too  advanced,  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  schools, 
in  the  higher  classes  : suggests  more  simple,  and  com- 
mercial aritlimetic,  13233-9. 

Head  BN. 

Less  arithmetic  -would  be  sufficient  for  the  higher 
cla.sses  of  girls,  13590-1. 


AniTnjrETic — continued.  appeotix 

W.  A.  Brown. 

At  present  too  difficult  in  the  primary  schools  ; 
mensuration  should  be  made  part  of  the  aritlimetic 
course,  13700-2. 

Hynes. 

Teaching  of,  might  be  restricted  -with  advantage, 

13776-7. 


BEE-KEEPIHG. 


Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

This  subject  should  bo  taught  in  female  schools, 
10961,  10982.  There  is  a great  deal  of  money  to  be 
made  out  of  bee-keeping,  lu983.  A fe-w  of  the  ordinary 
textrbooks  in  rural  schools  would  be  a great  help,  and 


the  industrial  programme  should  be  modified  so  that 
this  subject  might  be  optional,  11056-7. 

Nealon. 

An  important  subject,  and  should  be  taught,  hand- 
books on  the  subject  being  provided,  13222-4, 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Hynes.  Nealon. 

Was  the  complement,  in  the  town  schools,  of  agri- 
The  hour  a -week  given  to  this  subject  in^  the  town  culture  iu  the  rural  schools,  under  the  programme, 
schools  might  be  more  profitably  spent,  1.3790-4.  13264-5. 


BOTANY. 

Allsebrook.  Golden. 


Bishop  of  Limerick  got  boys  to  bring  iu  flowers  day 
by  day,  and  in  a short  time  they  knew  all  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  neigiihourhood,  10492. 

James  Gordon. 

Some  practical  elementary  infoi-mation  sliould  be 
given.  Describes  system  in  secondary  schools  in 
Cheshire,  11469-72. 


When  showing  pupils  plants  growing  in  school  plot, 
gives  them  elementary  lessons  in  botany,  12042. 

Headen. 

There  should  be  elementary  lessons  and  experiments, 
13489. 

See  Agriculture  and  School  Plots. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Gordon. 

Could  not  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  without 
laboratory,  but  the  elements  could — e.g.,  the  composi- 


tion of  plants — with  great  advantage,  11465-8  ; it 
should  begin  with  boys  in  the  4th  and  5th  Standards, 
11542-9.  See  Agriculture  and  Science. 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS. 


Meredith. 

Inspects  drawing  in  84  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  : 
very  satisfactory,  1090-5-6.  Reason  so  few  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools  give  manual  instruction  is  because 


it  is  too  expensive.  There  are,  however,  thi^ 
Glasnevin  school,  which  is  rich,  Lismore,  which  is 
endowed  for  the  purpose,  and  Cork  is  about  to  start 
the  subject,  10921-2. 


CLAY  MODELLING. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  Manual  Instruction,  10703. 

RurcHiL. 

Unless  used  for  some  artistic  purpose,  it  is  of  very 
little  use,  11179,  11227-9. 


Brenan. 

Takes  a great  deal  of  time  to  do  well,  and  no  use 
in  doing  it  badly.  A room  would  have  to  be  sot 
apart  for  it,  or  the  school  would  never  be  clean ; 
•would  not  insist  on  the  subject,  11367-74. 

See  Technical  Instruction. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Cookery  has  been  made  an  optional  subject  foi- 
ieinale  students  under  training,  and  counts  towards 
classification  if  taken  up,  10828.  Personally  does  not 


COOKERY. 

think  it  could  be  made  compulsory,  owing  to  expense 
and  difficulty  of  getting  teachers.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  England,  10832-3. 
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Ai-PENDis  E.  CooKsv.Y—contmued. 

m. 

— Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

Greater  freedom  in  the  subject  required  in  rural 
schools,  1096U— 1.  A two  years,’  or  three  or  four 
years’  course  necessary,  10962,  10996.  Suggests  peri- 
patetic teachers  ; each  would  teach  about  4e0  girls  in 
the  year  in  the  4th  and  5th  Classes  ; this  would  require 
about  130  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  a little  over  £100 
a year  each,  10963-74.  Subject  .should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, 10990,  but  this  difficult,  owing  to  trouble 
of  getting  materials,  appliances,  itc.  ; could  not  sug- 
gest how  this  difficulty  to  be  got  over,  11002-5. 
Opposed  to  the  ordinary  teachers  teaching  cookery. 
If  certificated  teacher  for  cookery  made  compulsory, 
the  convents  would  send  one  of  their  own  novices  or 
postulants  to  a regular  diploma  class,  11069-74. 
There  should  be  a fund  to  help  in  the  purchase  of 
materials,  as  there  will  always  be  dliliculty  in  rural 
places  in  dis|iosing  of  the  coolced  food.  Describes  own 
experience,  and  how  exjieriment  worked,  1 1075-85. 
Girls  are  delighted  to  attend  cookery  classes,  11142. 
Housewifery,  if  introduced  into  Irish  schools,  would  be 
most  useful,  11143-4.  National  school  teachers  could 
not  teach  cookery  unless  they  attended  200  i)raetici-s 
and  demonstration  lectures,  of  an  hour  each,  ^vhich 
co<irse  would  cover  two  years.  The  teaching  of 
ordinary  teachers  is  of  little  value,  11145-57. 

Reichel. 

When  abroad,  always  irapres.sed  with  the  com- 
parative ignorance  of  our  population  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  food  : compares  Sweden  and  France  in 
this  respect  to  England,  11176-7. 


Cookery — continued, 

W.  A.  Browk. 

Subject  making  great  progress,  and  should  be  made 
obligatory,  and  the  inspection  done  by  experts ; and 
the  teaching  should  be,  if  possible,  the  whole  \ear 
round,  and  made  almost  as  iuiportant  as  needlework, 
It  sliould  be  done  by  tlie  ordinary  teachers,  13693-5 
13697-9, 13711-3,  13730-41,  13745-52. 


Mias  JPC-iKTiiY. 

There  ai-e  three  specialists  in  the  subject  in  the 
three  female  Training  Colleges  in  Dublin,  ajid  four 
itinerant  teachers,  and  teachers  certified  by  the 
Board  annually,  many  of  whom,  however,  do  not  teach 
14099-106.  In  1895  only  60  schools  took  thoaubject 
— nearly  all  convents — out  of  8,000.  This  caused 
by  expense  of  apparatus,  difficulty  of  getting  certilied 
teachers,  stringent  i-ules  of  the  Board,  the  small 
results  fei  s,  and  tlie  indefiniteness  of  the  programme 
14109-118.  Subject  should  be  made  compulsory  for 
girls’  schools,  and  continued  all  tlie  year  round,  small 
grants  being  given  by  the  Board  for  apparatus  and 
material,  if  po.ssible,  14118-27.  Teachers  could  be 
taught  at  centres  on  Saturdays,  or  during  vacalion, 
14131 ; preters  the  ordinai-y  teachers  to  itinerant 
teachers.  Forty  lessons  a year  would  be  a fair 
amount,  each  lesson  being  two  hours,  'fhe  training 
al  the  Training  Colleges  quite  sufficient  for  artizan 
cookery.  The  cost  of  plant  would  be  about  £5  for 
each  school,  14131-205. 


DRAWING. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Views  of  Technical  Education  Association  : In- 
culcates habits  of  accurate  observ  ation — is  of  j)ractical 
utility  to  man,  and  especially  to  the  teacher — essential 
to  tlm  ai-tizan,  10676.  Proposes  that  them  sliould 
only  be  enough  Euclid  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
gymnastics,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  propositions  whicii 
have  practical  value  sliould  be  tauglit  through 
geometrical  drawing  and  practical  geometry  : by  this 
means  a practical  use  of  Euclid  is  taught  to  the  boy 
who  will  ultimately  become  a mechanic,  1 ;C76. 
Drawing  has  greater  educational  advantages  than 
geography,  and  has  replaced  it  as  a compulsoiy  sub- 
ject in  the  English  School  Code,  10727,  Accepts 
figures  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Redington, 
showing  that  statement  in  his  memorandum  putting 
number  of  boys  taught  drawing  in  Iiish  scliools  at  5 
per  cent,  considerably  under-e.stimatos  the  jiei'centage  ; 
but  states  his  own  experience  at  Kevin-stieet,  that  tlie 
great  bulk  of  the  boys  cannot  draw  when  they  come  to 
that  school.  In  1896,  only  67,147  boysand  girls  were 
examined  in  dra'ving  in  Ireland,  while  in  England 
2,123,675  were  examined,  10727-32.  Drawing 
enables  teachers  to  use  the  blackboard  more,  but  in 
Ireland  it  is  very  little  used  in  the  illustration  of 
lessons,  10781-4.  The  results  fees  at  present  paid  fur 
drawing  in  Ireland  amount  to  .£8,900,  which  is  paid 
out  of  the  Education  Grant : if  the  subject  were  made 
compulsory  it  would  be  £30,000  or  £40,0u0,  which 
should  be  paid,  as  in  England,  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  10805-11.  Both  freeliand  and 
mechanical  drawing  should  be  tauglit  in  tlie  schools, 
and  the  teachers  .should  be  trained  in  both,  1081G-8. 

Mereditu. 

Inspects  93  schools  in  connection  with  Science  and 
Art  iJepaitinent — 84  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  5 
convent,  and  4 various.  They  are  ail  over  the  ccuntry, 
and  in  the  two  out  of  the  93,  Manual  Instruction  is 


given,  10842—7.  Describes  nature  of  instruction  and 
tlie  seven  Standards,  also  method  of  inspection,  and 
makes  suggestions  as  to  die  qualifications  of  teachers, 
10S4S-52.  None  of  his  schools  National  schools — 
not  eligible  for  this  grant,  10853-63.  Teafcher  does 
not  at  present  require  to  have  a certificate  under 
Science  and  Art  Department.  If  National  Board 
followed  same  system  it  might  facilitate  making 
drawing  compulsory  in  National  schools,  10911-20. 

Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

There  should  be  greater  freedom  with  reference  to 
this  subject  in  female  schools,  10961. 

Bren  AN. 

Teaching  of,  in  National  schools  has  been  almost 
useless,  as  not  taught  intelligently,  probably  owing  to 
tencherB’  want  oi  knowledge,  and  of  how  to  teach  the 
subject,  11303-6  ; advocates  a j)eripatetic  system  of 
teaching  ; put  it  in  practice  himself  in  County  Cork  in 
connection  with  classes  in  the  lace  centres,  going  once  a 
month  to  ten  schools  to  teach  and  iuspect,  11307-14. 
Between  forty  aud  fifty  centres  would  be  required, 
and  the  teacher  for  the  centre  should  visit  each  school 
in  his  district  once  a week  and  give  a lesson,  11315- 
20.  In  addition,  would  bring  the  teachers  either  to 
Dublhi  or  Cork,  or  some  such  place,  for,  say,  a 
mouth’s  course  in  summer,  or  this  teaching  might  be 
done  in  the  local  county  centre,  11320-7.  In  prin  ary 
schools  freehand, geometrical,  and  model  dj-awing  should 
betauglit,  11328-9.  Wouldnot  give  a cei’tiiicate  to  a 
teacher  unless  he  knew  the  three  subjects,  which  all 
hang  together,  11330-5.  Six  hours  a week  of  the  two 
years’  course,  aud  eight  hours  a week  of  the  one  year’s 
course  would  be  necessary,  11336-42.  Teachers 
trained  on  the  old  lines,  going  to  a local  centre  on 
Saturdays,  would  require  three  houis  each  Saturday 
for  forty  weelcs,  1134-3.  Meantime  the  peripatetic 
teachers  should  do  all  the  teaching  in  the  .schoois, 
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DuAWiNG — continued. 

11345-8.  The  teachers  sliould  not  merely  be  taught 
to  draw,  but  how  to  teach  drawing,  11349—56.  Would 
allow  drawbig  to  be  taught  by  imcertiticated  teachers 
if  they  proved  their  ability  to  teach,  to  a competent 
•drawing  inspector,  11356-60.  Describes  proper  system 
Qf  geometrical  drawing,  11361—6.  Would  not  allow 
children  to  make  their  own  designs,  and  would  not 
teach  drawing  and  designing  together,  11376-9.  The 
brush  should  be  used  almost  as  frequently,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  pencil,  11381-3.  The  Art  Schools  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  might  be  more  largely 
utilized  than  at  present  in  instructing  National 
teachers.  Help  has  been  given  in  this  way  to 
teachers  in  schools  where  lace-making  is  carried  on, 
11384-409. 


Tbaill. 

In  National  schools,  defective,  though  an  essential 
preliminary  to  wood-work,  but  not  the  master’s  fault, 
when  he  has  seventy  children  to  look  after.  The 
subiect  should  be  taught  for  constructive  purposes,  and 
also  on  a blackboard  with  chalk,  to  lead  the  hand  and 
fiye  to  work  together,  11609—16.  Subject  should  be 
■compulsory ; in  own  school  it  is  so,  for  both  boys  and 
oivls,  11617-20.  Advocates  peripatetic  teachers, 
11620-6. 

Holland. 

In  his  school  freehand  drawing  is  taught  from  the 
third  class  upwards,  and  in  the  sixth  class,  shading  ; 
it  gives  a training  to  hand  and  eye,  but  would  not  say 
chat  as  taught  in  school,  it  was  much  use  in  after  life 
12157-60.  Teachers  should  get  a certificate  on 
answering  40  per  cent,  12161-73.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  drawing  in  connection  with  the 
manual  work,  12265-7.  Would  give  a certificate  for 
freehand  alone,  or  for  any  one  subject,  12360-8. 

Coffey. 

The  subject  is  taught  in  the  schools  according  to  the 
Board’s  programme.  For  the  future  certificates  should 
be  necessary.  Would  object  to  itinerant  teachers 
visiting  the  schools,  but  not  to  teachers  going  to 
centres  to  be  trained.  The  subject  siiould  be  com- 
pulsory, but  any  teacher  who  has  shown  his 
competence,  should  be  allowed  to  teach,  12951—58, 
12986-13020. 


Nealon. 

Very  important  subject.  The  making  of  certificate 
compulsory,  resulted  in  the  teaching  of  it  being 
generally  abandoned,  as  no  fee  could  be  paid, 
13240-6, 


continued.  appectis 

Headen.  — 

Should  be  made  compulsory,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  freehand  should  be  added  geometrical  drawing. 

The  subject  should  also  be  continuous  from  the  infant 
to  the  highest  classes  in  the  .school ; at  present  there 
is  a gap,  which  should  be  filled  by  having  drawing  on 
chequered  paper  in  the  second  class  13461-5,13511-14. 
Perspective  is  necessary  to  object  drawing,  13566—70. 

Would  allow  present  teacher  who  could  show  capacity 
for  subject,  to  teach  it  without  certificate,  but  for  the 
future  would  insist  on  teacher  having  certificate  which 
would  indicate  that  he  could  draw  himself,  aud  teach 
drawing,  13609-38. 

W.  A.  Brown. 

Practical  geometry  should  be  optioual  with  free- 
hand, 13703-6. 

Stebde. 

The  teacher  who  can  teach  writing  properly  could 
teach  drawing  after  a fortnight’s  lessons  ; it  should  be 
taught  in  continuation  of  kindergarten,  whether 
teachers  have  certificates  or  not,  13800—1. 

Clements. 

Subject  is  not  at  present  taught ; all  the  teachers  do 
is  to  give  the  children  cojiies,  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. The  teachers  are  not  trained  to  teach  drawing, 
even  in  the  Training  Colleges,  where  they  ai'e  only 
taught  to  draw.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  make 
a sketch  on  the  blackboard  and  give  a demonstration 
before  a class,  13949-58.  Teachers  could  learn  to 
teach  the  subject  from  Vere  Foster’s  new  drawing 
sheets,  wliich  should  be  put  on  the  Board’s  list,  13959- 
64,  13999-14018,  and  there  is  Blackie's  “How  to 
teach  Drawing,”  a very  useful  pamphlet,  14070-3, 
14082-98.  In  the  lower  classes  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  draw  straight  lines  and  form  triangles  and 
squares,  14054-63.  Can  be  used  in  teaching 
geography,  the  child  being  made  to  draw  simple 
maps,  13964. 

Fot. 

The  evidence  given  by  a previous  witness  did  not 
describe  the  system  of  teacliing  drawing  at  St. 

Patrick’s  Training  College,  Dramcondra,  It  was 
inaccurate  to  say  that  he  merely  distributed  models 
to  the  teachers,  and  allowed  them  to  copy  them.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  continually  at  the  blackboard, 
and  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  is 
following  what  he  does  there,  14206-10.  His 
system  somewhat  similar  to  the  system  of  Vere 
Foster’s  diagram  sheets,  which  would  be  veiy  useful 
to  teachers  throughout  the  country,  14211-12. 

See  Manual  Instruction,  Handicraft,  and  Teclinieal 
Instruction. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


James  Gordon. 

Students  take  great  interest  in  this  class  of 
work,  11449,  and  lie  would  teach  natural  history  of  all 
insects  that  are  inj  urious  to  animals  or  plants  on  a 
farm,  11492-9. 


Golden. 

Eocourages  boys  to  collect  destructive  insects,  and 
shows  them  how  they  grow,  12051-7. 

See  Agriculture  and  School  Plots. 


GEOGEAPHY. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Now  optional  in  England.  Drawing  has  greater 
educational  advantages,  and  now  compulsory  in  Eng- 
land, 10727. 

Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

Girls  ought  to  know  owm  geography,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  where  many  have  friends,  but 


mathematical  and  physical  geography  might  be  left 
out,  10945-6.  Subject  should  be  made  optioual,  1U997- 
11001.  If  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  time  spent 
on  bookwork  would  leave  out  geography  altogether, 
11696-700. 
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ASPE^isE  Geography — continued. 

— Holland. 

A greet  deal  taught  in  the  schools  is  worthless; 
some  schools  use  the  map  of  the  county  instead  of  the 
map  of  Ireland,  and  local  geography  of  chief  im- 
portance, but  proper  maps  almost  impossible  to  get, 
12194-206.  Would  make  subject  optional : describes 
parts  he  would  leave  out,  12^8-21.  Maps  used  in 
England,  12383-5. 

Coffey. 

Would  make  the  subject  compulsory,  for  it  has  a high 
educational  value,  but  would  modify  and  simplify  the 
system  of  teaching,  13023-37,  13059-64,  13121-4, 
13167-74. 

Nealon. 

Should  be  taught  by  means  of  readers,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  would  not  give  up  the  maps,  1.3228-9. 


Geogbapiiy — continued. 

Hynes, 

Teaching  of,  might  be  restricted  with  advantiiee 
13776-7.  ' 


Steede.  • 

Would  retain  subject  to  second-fifth  class.  It 
would  be  an  improvement  if  the  maps  begun  with 
were  local  ones,  13849-60. 


Clements. 

Cun  be  best  taught  by  putting  children  to  draw 
maps ; the  present  text  book  ought  to  be  burnt 
13964. 

See  Manual  Instruction. 


GRAMMAR. 

Arnold  Graves.  Nealon. 


In  National  Schools  would  curtail  the  time  spent 
on  formal  grammar,  and  make  every  lesson  indirectly 
a lesson  in  grammar,  10726-7. 

Mrs.  Power  Laloii. 

In  female  schools,  they  go  a great  deal  too  far  in  re- 
quiring girls  to  know  the  piincipal  roots,  prefixes, 
affixes,  ic.,  10944.  Subject  should  be  made  optional, 
10999.  Quotes  from  nun  in  West  of  Ireland,  that 
granimarin  many  cases  worse  than  useless,  11118.  If 
it  was  necessary  to  diminish  time  spent  on  literary 
subjects,  would  take  gi'ammar  out  of  programme 
altogether,  11696-700.  Boys  could  write  out  descrip- 
tions of  what  they  were  doing  in  handicraft,  and  so 
bring  in  writing  and  composition,  11704. 

Holland. 

Great  deal  taught  in  the  schools  worthless,  luit 
would  noteliminaie  italtogether,  12194—201.  Would 
make  it  optional ; describes  parts  be  would  leave  out, 
12213-7,  12380-2. 

Coffey. 

Would  make  the  subject  compulsory,  but  would 
simplify  the  system  of  teaching,  13023-37,  13059- 
64,  13121-4,  13167-74, 


Should  not  be  taught  to  any  child  under  fifth  class- 
and  then  mainly  in  exercises  and  composition,  13226 
-7. 

Headen. 

From  point  of  view  of  speaking  and  writing,, 
present  teaching  is  not  of  mucli  use,  but  the  subject, 
even  in  the  third  class,  is  useful,  as  children  learn 
parts  of  speech,  which  is  an  incroduotion  to  the  science 
of  the  subject,  13592, 

Hynes. 

Programme  might  be  restricted  with  advantage. 
13776. 

Steede 

Would  not  reduce  the  time  given  to  the  subject. 
13797-9,  but  in  second-fifth  class,  would  combine  it 
with  composition,  13923.  Should  be  taught  by 
teaching  children  to  make  sentences  first.  The  present 
system  does  not  iramediately.makethe  children  speak 
and  write  correctly,  but  mediately  it  does,  13928— 
48. 


HANDICRAFT. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Prejudice  among  National  School  Teachers  against 
teaching  Handicraft.  Taught  in  only  15  schools  in 
Ireland  in  1895.  Objectiontaken  to  programme  drawn 
up  a few  years  ago  because  it  is  not  educational,  10696- 
701.  In  1895  only  255  boys  veceAdng  instruction  in 
Ireland,  as  against  30,096  in  England,  10732. 

Holland. 

Swords  New  Borough  School  has  an  endowment  of 
£12(1  per  annum,  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to 
handicraft,  12095-K33.  The  present  system  of  handi- 
craft in  our  National  Schools  is  not  working  well, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  teachers  or  managers  have  to 
defray  the  initial  expenses  of  building,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  money  for  tools,  benches,  &c., 
12104-6,  12114.  At  Swords  the  subject  is  taught 
from  3 to  4,  12106-11.  In  order  to  have  liandi- 
craft  taught,  the  National  Boaid  should  defray  initial 
expenses,  and  examination  of  pupils  should  not  be 
confined  to  two  years,  asat  present,  12117-28.  If  the 
work  were  done  by  an  artizan  it  would  have  no  educa- 
tional value,  and  would  be  injurious  to  the  school, 
12129-36.  The  Commissionersshouldgivea  two-thirds 


grant  for  the  erection  of  a separate  room,  and  in  fourth 
class  the  fee  should  be  4».,  and  afterwards  5s.,  12143. 
The  subject  very  popular  with  the  pupils,  and  34  out 
of  36  pupils  took  their  ])iizes  in  tools  in  preference  to 
books,  12154-6.  His  boys  in  the  class  range  from 
the  ages  of  12  to  15,  12258.  Explains  why  present 
system  of  National  Board  is  not  very  educational,  and 
might  be  improved,  12262—4.  Describes  system  of 
teaching  surveying  in  the  schoolroom,  12277-80.  The 
programuie  at  the  Swords  School  might  be  made  more 
practical,  but  that  would  necessitate  a corresponding 
change  with  reference  to  the  exhibitions,  12290-319. 
In  favour  of  a five  years’  course,  12339—44. 


Headen. 

Has  seen  handicraft  taught  under  Board  system, 
but  his  experience  is  that  it  is  not  educational. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  the  junior  classes  to  lead 
up  to  it.  Has  no  objection  to  tbe  princij>Ie  of  manual 
training.  Teachers  seem  not  to  sympathise  with  the 
subject.  An  hour  ou  one  or  two  days  of  the  week 
oouid  be  spared  for  manual  instruction  on  a jiroper 
system.  Boys  should  be  taught  to  use  their  left 
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HANDicaAFT — continued. 

hmd  13466-79,  13515-46.  Under  the  Board’s  pre- 
sent system  there  is  a good  deal  of  -whan  has  been 
.described  as  tinkering,  13657-69. 

Clements 

Has  examined  in  some  schools  in  Belfast  in 
planin",  making  little  articles,  and  using  the  tum- 
.sci-e-w  “and  handsaw,  and  various  tools : result  most 
satisfactory,  considering  the  Board’s  programme. 
The  pupils’  ages  ranged  from  ten  to  seventeen.  The 
pi-ogramme  should  be  changed  so  as  to  employ  the 
■children  from  third  class  up,  in  construction  only- 
using  the  hammer — the  seniors  cutting  out,  and 


Handicraft — continued. 

using  edge  tools.  The  introduction  of  this  subject 
would  quicken  the  children’s  intelligence — they  are 
asleep  at  present,  13965-82. 

Should  be  taught  in  all  schools  to  all  pupils,  giving 
two  hours  a week  to  the  subject,  outside  ordinary 
school  hours ; the  teachers  would  learn  at  local 
centres  in  six  weeks,  if  there  were  any  prospect  of 
special  and  adequate  payment — say  2d.  per  hour  for 
each  child  taught,  or  2s.  6d.  at  least  per  two  hours 
for  small  schools.  The  subject  should  be  made  obli- 
gatory in  all  schools,  14019-30,  14039-52.  Would 
include  everything  that  can  be  done  with  the  hands, 
or  is  necessary  about  a house,  14073-81. 

See  Manual  Instruction  (Traill). 


APPENDIX  E. 
IIL 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Reichel. 

Describes  how  established  in  Wales — scheme  drawn 
«P  by  a joint  education  committee  iu  each  county, 
11269-79. 

Preston. 

Some  schools  manage  to  get  a grant  from  Science 
and  Art  Department,  in  addition  to  their  own  result 


fees,  but  the  experiment  is  a lisky  one,  11758-64. 
The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Intermediate  Board 
with  reference  to  their  grant  for  encouraging 
additional  instruction,  has  been  to  kill  off  science 
instruction,  11896-905. 

See  Manual  Instruction  and  Agriculture. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Arnold  Graves. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Technical  Education 
Association  is  that  in  all  schools  where  there  is  a 
Kindergarten  department,  the  system  ought  to  be 
•continued  throughout  the  entire  school  course ; chil- 
dren are  thus  taught  gradually  to  proceed  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  In  Irish  primary  schools 
the  concrete  generally  gives  way  all  at  once  to  the 
abstract,  and  the  children  are  taught  a lot  about 
names  and  little  about  things.  This  difficulty  has 
been  recognised  in  England  and  largely  provided  for. 
Transition  classes  should  be  established  in  both  boys’ 
•and  girls’  schools,  10711-3. 

Brenan. 

Calls  forth  the  power  of  thinking  at  an  early  age, 
and  should  like  to  see  it  established  in  all  the  schools 
in  the  couutiy,  11301—2.  Gives  instance  of  re- 
markable intelligence  of  children  thus  taught  in 
Southern  Convent  school,  11379-80. 


of  the  i-uler  and  square  and  compass ; these  in  the 
fourth  class  ; then  at  the  next  stage  other  tools ; but 
in  the  fifth  class  there  should  be  nothing  but  woodwork, 
12238-40. 

Coffee. 

His  experience  is  that  children  off  the  streets  are 
better  and  more  progressive  pupils  than  those  from 
Kindergarten  schools,  12948—50,  12974-86,  13178— 
80,  13200-7. 

Heades. 

In  the  Kindergarten  schools  in  his  district  last 
year  2,434  infants  passed  in  reading  and  spelling,  out 
of  2,455,  that  is,  99  per  cent. ; whereas,  in  the  other 
schools  in  which  subject  was  not  taught,  1,078 
infants  passed  out  of  1.136,  or  94'8  per  cent. — the 
difference  being  4 per  cent,  in  favour  of  Kindergarten. 
Considers  the.  system  admirable  from  the  educational 
point  of  view,  progress  in  literary  branches  being 
strengthened  by  it,  13480-3.  Describes  system  of 
object  teaching  in  his  schools,  13484-7. 


Holland. 

Could  be  dovetailed  into  handicraft  by  having  for 
•children  at  the  age  of  ten,  a programme  embracing 
cardboard  cutting  and  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  perhaps 


Clements. 


In  the  hands  of  a competent  teacher,  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  13983-7. 


Manual  Instruction. 


LAUNDRY  WORK. 


Mrs.  Power  Lalob. 

There  should  be  greater  freedom  with  i-eference  to 
this  subject,  10961.  Tliree  schools  have  adopted  it 
in  Dublin  diocese,  and  three  others  arc  applying,  and 
•one  in  Galway,  11020-2.  Great  difficulty  in  getting 
girls  to  take  up  laundry  work,  as  they  consider  it 


demeaning.  The  Barrow  system  of  one  week’s 
l>ractice  in  the  year  would  not  suit  Irish  children, 
11103-8. 

Reicoel. 

Increasing  difficulty  to  find  girls  in  Ireland  w]-,o 
can  do  laundry  work,  11176. 


LIMERICK  ENDOWMENT  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Allsebkook. 

Deals  with  eight  National  schools,  and  teaches 
agriculture  by  means  of  classes,  field  demonstration, 
garden  plots,  and  lectures  to  schoolmasters  and  adults, 
10488.  Took  weekly,  ten  classes  at  the  eight  schools. 


Newcastle  West,  a very  large  one  and  went  there  two 
or  three  times  a week,  10497.  Found  it  impossible 
to  bold  field  demonstrations  because  of  inability  to 
get  schools  together,  they  were  so  scattered,  10499. 
Lectures  to  schoolmasters  a failure,  as  young  men 
2 Z 2 
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could  not  spare  any  time,  preparing  as  they  wei  e for 
higher  examinations,  10502,  10503.  Lectures  to 
farmers  at  Newcastle  West  were  well  attended, 
especially  those  onveterinarysurgery,  10506.  Describes 
origin,  income,  ic.,  of  endowment,  10509-14. 
Taught  practical  science  bearing  on  agriculture  from 
text  book  ; could  not  do  anything  else,  as  would  ha\-e 
interfered  with  results  fees,  and  teachers  would  have 
been  up  in  arms,  10561—2.  Scheme  too  young 
to  have  had  any  effect  }'et  on  agriculture  of 
the  disti-ict,  10592.  Visited  National  schools  only. 


Limerick  Endowment-  -continund. 
but  lectures  not  connected  with  National  sciiools 
10605.  Scheme  was  originally  Mimuret  ^lode]  Farm" 
established  \inder  the  Nation^  Board,  1060J.  Wit' 
ness’s  pei-sonal  experience  in  Ireland  extended  onlv 
to  three  months.  10624.  Teachers  of  neighbouring 
schools  attended  his  instruction,  10649.  His  successor 
deliveis  b-ctures  inNewcastle  West,  lOGui).  Would 
have  examinations  following  lectures  to  farmers  to 
see  how  far  they  profited,  lb671.  ’ 

See  Agriculture,  Technical  Education,  and  Scliool 
Plots. 


MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Arnold  Gr-4ves  • 

Impossible  that  it  can  be  taught  at  training  colleges 
under  present  two  years'  system.  Might  imitate 
EnglisI)  Councy  Councils,  who  have  formed  sjjecial 
classes  for  elementary  school  teachers,  where  they 
have  been  instructed  gratis,  and  their  travelling 
expenses  paid;  in  the  meantime  peripatetic  teachers 
could  be  employed,  10689-92.  Describes  direct 
advantages  of,  quoting  from  memorandiim  of  Techni- 
cal Education  Association.  Indirect  advantages 

introduction  to  lalmratory  work,  vehicle  for  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  rdementary  science,  geometry, 
mensuration,  and  mechanics,  and  if  statement  about 
American  scliool.s  true,  encourages  parents  to  allow 
children  to  remain  longer  at  scliool.  The  present 
exclusively  literary  education  gives  actual  distaste  for 
manual  work,  as  witness  knows  from  experience,  and 
muniial  instruction  would  counteract  this  tendency, 
10692.  If  manual  instruction  is  to  be  tauglit  by 
the  ordinary  National  school  teacliei-s,  Swedish 
Sloyd  has  many  advantages ; a teacher  can  be 
trained  to  teach  it  in  three  months,  10694. 
Drawing  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  manual 
instruction.  So  far  as  the  preparatiou  for  technical 
school  educalioii  is  concerned,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  connected  with  our  technical  schools  that 
instruction  in  drawing  and  elementary  science  is 
of  more  importance  than  manual  instruction.  Would 
not  recommend  manual  instruction  before  the  first  of 
fifth  standard.  There  would  probably  be  20,000  boys 
over  this  class  in  the  urban  schools,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment gave  5s.  a head,  the  cost  would  only  be  £5,000  a 
year,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  apparatus, 
which  would  be  about  £20  per  school,  10706. 
Benches  would  be  required  foi'  about  sixteen  pupils, 
1C708.  Describes  relation  between  manual  instruc- 
tion and  Sloyd,  10756—61.  If  manual  instruction  is 
to  be  introduced  into  Irish  schools,  and  apparatus, 
&c.,  provided,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  State  to 
a much  larger  extent  than  in  England,  owing  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  1U801-4. 
Manual  instruction  is  provided  for  in  England  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  10840. 

. Meredith. 

Examines  two  schools  in  manual  work St. 

Vincent’s  Orphanage,  at  Glasnevin  ; and  a school  at 
Lismoie,  county  Waterford.  Has  been  able  to  report 
satisfactorily  on  them.  They  do  not  go  in  for  Sloyd. 
Describes  system  at  Glasnevin  school,  10864-70  ; 
also  at  Lismore,  10907—8.  The  grant  is  two  pence  a 
lesson  for  each  scholar  for  “good,"  plus  20  per  cent, 
for  “excellent,”  10909.  Teacher  does  not  require  at 
present  to  have  certificate  for  drawing,  10911-14. 

Rkichel. 

Manual  training  has  social  advantages  : it  counter- 
acts the  feeling  againsi  iranual  occupations,  and  the 
highest  manual  dexterity  cannot  be  reached  unless 
the  hands  are  trained  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
fourteen.  Its  educational  advantages  are  that  it 
cultivates  general  intelligence  and  self-reliance, 


increases  the  interest  in  the  bookwork,  and  forces  the 
hoy  to  think  for  himself.  A system  of  insiructiou 
in  cardboard,  wood,  or  metal  may  also  be  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  laboratory  practice  in  geometry 
and  mensuration.  Gives  account  of  ex()ei-iment 
in  scliool  in  Manchester  where  some  boys  were  put 
in  workshop  at  manual  work,  thetime  being  talcen  fioin 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  witli  the  i-esult,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months,  that  it  was  found  those  boys 
could  not  only  hold  their  own  against  rlie  I'est  of  the 
school,  but  that  tlieir  work  was  of  a more  iutolligeot 
character.  .Since  then  the  system  has  been  ajiplied 
to  all  boys  above  4th  stmilard,  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  Euclid  is  better  taimlit 
than  ever,  11158—63.  In  the  Welsh  secondary 
schools,  which  are  just  coming  into  existence,  the 
subject  is  as  yet  introduced  only  in  a few  cases,  owing 
to  want  of  time,  but  each  county  has  its  own  scheme^ 
and  in  most  of  them  manual  instruction  is  one  of  tlie 
subjects  started,  and  in  some  it  is  compulsory,  1 1 Ha- 
ll. Work  in  cardboard  is  for  the  very  young 
children,  and  merely  preparatory  ; in  the  upjjer 
classes  work  in  wood  and  metal  best.  Wood  prefer- 
able to  metal.  Clay-modelling  little  use  except  used 
for  some  artistic  purpose.  Manual  training  must 
observe  two  principles ; the  work  must  ho  really 
artizaii’s  work,  if  it  is  to  kill  the  prejudice  against 
such  work,  and  it  must  be  highly  skilled,  or  it  will  not 
be  a mental  training,  11178-80.  Should  be  taught 
by  trained  teacher.s,  and  not  by  artizans,  11181. 
'I'hese  had  been  tried  in  Sweden,  but  the  experiment 
failed,  11182,  Mentions  experience  of  Welsh  teacher 
who  introduced  subject,  and  who,  instead  of  haviiiv 
to  reduce  the  other  work  in  consequence,  was  able  to 
add  two  new  subjects,  11194.  There  was  no  increase 
ill  the  number  of  school  hours,  11195-7.  Difficult 
to  get  parents  to  see  good  of  system,  and  only  way  to 
convince  them  is  by  practical  i>roof,  by  giving  honours 
to  the  subject,  prizes,  &c.,  and  by  not  having  it  taught 
by  artizans,  11210—11.  The  question  of  models 
should  be  largely  left  to  the  teacher  himself,  11216. 
Herr  Larrson  of  Boston  copied  fclie  wood  apparatus 
in  the  school  laboratory,  11219.  Cost  of  introducing 
subject  Is,  6d.  per  head  yearly,  building  £260,  plant 
£100,  11256-66.  Subject  should  not  be  entered  on 
at  later  age  than  ten,  11294-9. 

Traill. 

Describes  experiment  made  in  school  of  wliich  he 
is  manager.  Built  workshop,  supplied  tools,  knitting 
machines,  &c.  Experiment  lasted  five  years,  but  it 
was  a failure,  owing  to  being  too  ambitions,  to 
instruction  having  largely  to  be  carried  out  after 
school  hours,  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Board 
would  not  recognise  the  work  except  for  5tfa  and 
6th  classes,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  teaching 
staff  allowed  by  the  Rules,  11559-601,  11709-17, 
Woodwork  should  begin  with  the  4th  class  in 
Ireland,  and  the  gap  between  it  and  Kindergarten 
should  be  filled  up.  Boys  should  get  two  hours  every 
second  day  at  woodwork  in  school  hours,  11585-603. 
If  workshops  properly  managed,  boys  regard  it 
as  punishment  to  be  kept  away  irom  tliem,  and  if 
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SIan'L'ai-  Instuuotion — continued. 
manual  instruction  introduced  in  the  Irish  schools 
in  school  hours  it  would  help  the  attendance,  1 1 603-7. 
Manual  instruction  great  gain  to  the  literary  work  ; 
it  i.s  time  saved,  for  it  brightens  the  faculties  of 
clever  and  stupid  boys  alike,  11627-31.  Prefers 
an  artizan  for  teaching,  to  a trained  teacher;  hut 
better  still,  a combination  of  the  two,  11633-40.  In 
the  Sloyd  system  the  trained  teacher  would  be  prefer- 
able, 11641-2.  Describes  Leland’s  system,  11651-5. 
LocM  manager  should  always  supply  the  equipment, 
11680-5  ; or  the  locality,  but  people  won’t  guarantee 
annual  sums,  11689-92.  If  Government  would  give 
funds,  would  start  bis  manual  instruction  again 
to-morrow,  11721-4.  Table  of  cost  of  workshop 
and  tools,  11741.  Boys  should  6rst  learn  to  draw 
what  they  make,  HV44-!>. 

GeOEGE  PiCEKY. 

Employs  200  hands,  and  is  in  direct  relation  with 
all  the  food,  textile,  and  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country,  making  jiacking  cases.  A hundred 
boys  employed,  and  finds  theni  very  deficient  in 
punctuality  and  cleanliness,  the  present  National 
school  system  being  largely  responsible  for  the 
formei',  and  want  of  accommodation  for  washing,  &c., 
in  the  schools,  for  the  latter,  12607-19.  Finds  that 
boys  cannot  use  their  left  hands,  a most  necessary  art 
in  bis  business  in  handling  nails  and  counting  money  : 
much  more  important  than  knowing  the  names  of 
rivers  and  mountains  iu  Central  Africa,  12620—3, 
I2G75-7.  Neither  do  they  know  how  to  count 
money,  either  the  boys  from  tlve  National  or  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  can  not  tell  the 
difference  between  a 2s.,  2s.  6cf.,  or  4s.  piece:  this  know- 
ledge might  be  taught  with  ordinary  counters,  12627- 
31.  Opposed  to  tire  teacliiug  of  trades  at  schools, 
but  Ijoys  should  be  taught  weiglits  and  measures  in  a 
practical  way,  12632-40.  Accuracy  in  folding 
paper,  making  parcels,  die.,  should  be  taught,  as 
Irish  boys  iirost  defective  in  these  things  when  they 
go  to  business,  12641-9,  12652-5.  The  teaching  at 
Artane  is  very  faulty,  and  the  boys  from  that  institu- 
tion are  neither  punctual  nor  smart : it  would  be  better 
to  gi\‘e  the  boys  there  some  general  manual  training 
rather  tlrarr  trying  to  teach  them  a trade  which  has  to  bo 
untaught  afterwards,  12694—5.  If  boys  were  taught 
generally  the  measurement  of  length,  area,  and 
volume,  they  would  more  quickly  pick  up  the  measure- 
ments iu  the  particular  business  to  which  they  go, 
12703-8. 

Terence  Clarke. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  Irish  schools,  manual 
nsti'uction  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  a.s  even 
at  present  the  literary  instruction  is  insufficient,  only 
six  per  cent,  of  the  children  reaching  sixth  class, 
seven  out  of  ten  never  getting  beyond  the  third,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
just  after  the  manual  instruction  would  begin.  An 
intelligent  boy,  trained  at  his  books  up  to  twelve,  is 
better  able  to  face  life  than  a boy  who  had  devoted 
portion  of  his  school  time  to  manual  instruction. 
Instead  of  oiariual  instruction,  be  would  extend 
drawing,  elementary  physics,  and  agriculture  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it,  these  not  interfering  with 
the  literary  training,  bur  being  merely  an  extension 
of  it : the  danger  of  manual  training  is  that  it 
might  turn  the  pupil  out  incapable  of  reading,  writing, 


Manual  Instruction — continued.  appbtoix  e. 

and  making  up  simple  accounts.  In  giving  these  — 
opinions  he  spoke  for  the  Committee  of  the  Teachers’ 
Organization,  which  in  this  matter,  he  believed, 
represented  tbe  whole  body,  1271,3-934.  Would  not 
substitute  manual  instruction  for  football,  for 
example,  because  in  the  National  schools  there  is  too 
little  play,  and  the  boys  are  not  taught  sufficiently 
how  to  play,  I286G-8. 

COPPJCT. 

Gave  generally  the  same  evidence  as  Mr.  Clarke. 

Slanual  instruction  would  crush  out  something  more 
important,  aud  it  would  not  be  wise  to  ino'ease  the 
school  hours  or  to  open  the  schools  on  Saturdays. 

The  time  given  to  literary  knowledge  at  present  is 
not  sufficient,  and  he  believes  the  ))arents  of  Ireland 
will  object  to  the  new  subject ; there  is  evidence  of 
this  in  the  alternauve  scheme  for  girls,  which  was 
in  operation  in  only  1520  schools  last  year.  Technical 
instruction  might  be  given  in  continuation  schools, 

12935-47.  Instruction  in  the  primary  sehool.s,  how- 
ever, should  be  more  practical.  Makes  ten 
suggestions  towards  this  end,  12959-66.  Children 
have  a training  of  the  hand  and  eye  all  their  lives : 
could  not  do  as  much  for  them  iu  this  respect  as  they 
do  themselves  in  spinning  tops  or  playing  marbles, 

13065-9.  In  his  opinion  on  manual  training  he 
believes  he  represents  6,900  teachers  out  of  the  7,000 
iu  the  organization,  13070—8.  Would  not  object  to 
it  being  introduced  as  an  optional  subject  for  both 
teacher  and  manager,  13154-6. 


Nealon. 

Mensuration  is  important  for  manual  trades  and 
agriculturists  ; it  should  be  taught  independently  of 
geometry,  13230-2. 


In  country  schools,  practical  geometry,  associated 
with  land  surveying  and  mensuration,  would  be  a fine 
form  of  manual  training,  13464,  13638.  Saturday 
would  be  a good  day  for  manual  instruction,  13500-3. 

W.  A.  Brown. 

In  favour  of  the  subject  in  town  schools  ; the  only 
question  is  the  question  of  arranging  for  the  time, 
13722-9. 

Hynes. 

Approves  of  introduction  of  manual  instruction,  if 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  literary,  which  is  being 
very  well  done  at  present.  The  Kindergarten  system 
should  be  developed  by  continuing  exercises  through 
the  more  advanced  classes  up  to  fifth  or  sixth.  There 
should  be  a separate  building,  and  in  many  instances, 
one  building  would  do  several  schools,  13760-94. 

Steeds. 

In  country  districts,  should  he  made  a voluntary 
subject  and  taught  outside  school  hours,  13803—5; 
except  where  there  were  not  sufficient  teachers,  when 
it  might  be  taught  inside  school  hours,  13846-8.  It 
win  not  be  taken  up  in  rural  schools  unless  there  is 
a large  fee  attached,  13872—7. 

■See  Needlework,  Drawing,  Science,  Kindergarten, 
and  Kesults  Fees. 


MECHANICS. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Not  taught  practically  in  Irish  National  schools, 
10676.  Taught  experimentally  and  practically  in 
English  schools,  10679-80. 


Preston. 

Elemental^  practical  mechanics  could  be  taught  at 
a very  early  stage  in  the  National  schools  ; as  a sub- 
ject of  practical  science  it  is  best  suited  to  elementary 
schools,  11944-5. 

See  Technical  Education,  Handicraft,  and  Manual 
Instruction. 
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— NEEDLEWORK. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Dressmaking  lias  been  made  compulsory  for  female 
students  in  training ; workmisiresse-s  should  be  pro- 
vided in  those  schools  where  they  are  not  at  iii-esent 
10828-31. 

Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

Needlework  iu  National  schools,  at  present  un-satis- 
faetory ; teachei-s  cannot  cut-out  properly,  Great 
difficulty  in  rural  schools  in  providing  sufficieut 
materkils,  lU949.  Would  suggest  that  there  should 
be  perijiatetic  teachers  in  needlework,  and  would  let 
the  local  teacher  follow  the  course  ; or  convent  schools, 
where  needlework  is  well  taught,  might  be  used  as 
centres  for  the  neighbouring  teachers,  10950-9, 
11063-7.  Would  have  darning,  mending,  and 
cutting -out  made  compulsory,  10961,  10990-2. 
Would  like  to  see  Rule  of  the  Board  changed  so  that 
manager  could,  if  necessary,  employ  a needlework 
expert,  10985-90  ; but  without  decreasing  the  salary 
of  the  principal  teacher,  1099i.  W'here  the  teacher 
is  a good  one  the,  children  get  sufficient  practice,  but 
where  the  teacher  is  not  good,  the  people  have  no 
confidence  and  will  not  bring  the  material,  11086—9. 
In  most  of  the  schools  mending  and  darning  are  not 
taught.  11090-3.  Gives  striking  illustration  of 
absurd  system  of  inspection,  by  which  incompetent 
may  pass  and  competent  fail,  11643-4. 


Traill. 

Would  teach  young  boys  knitting  and  sewing  from 
the  very  first,  11571.  Superioiity  of  roetliod  of 
making  a dress  to  scale  as  seen. in  a Dublin  convent 
by  the  Commissioners,  11734-9. 

Holland. 

Young  boys  should  learn  needlework,  but  only  at 
home  from  their  mothers  and  sisters,  12284-9. 

Headen. 

Prom  fourth  class  up,  each  girl  at  the  examinations 
shows  him  a garment.  Needlework  is  carefully 
taught  in  his  district,  and  is  a fine  form  of  manual 
instruction,  13490-9.  Could  not  see  any  objection 
to  teaching  boys  a little  sewing,  but  thought  male 
teachers  would  be  rather  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
subject,  13549-51. 

W.  A,  Brown. 

The  ordinary  inspectors  not  the  proper  persons  to 
examine  in  this  subject,  as  they  cannot  instruct  either 
teacher  or  pupil  how  to  improve,  13753-4. 

Steede. 

Carelessly  taught  in  the  junior  classes,  and  bad 
foundation  laid  for  work  afterwards,  13807-10. 

See  Alternative  ludustrial  Scheme,  and  Manual 
Instruction. 


POULTRY  KEEPING. 


Mrs.  Povver^Lalor. 

Female  pupils  should  have  the  option  of  learning 
this  subject,  10982.  A few  text-books  in  rural 
schools  would  be  a great  help,  and  the  industrial  ])ro- 
gramme  should  be  modified  so  that  this  subject 
might  be  optional,  11056-7. 

Golden, 

Keeps  three  breeds  of  poultry  injconnection  with 


his  school,  and  his  wife  gives  pupils  instruction  ; the 
result  is  the  reputiition  of  the  district  in  reference  to 
poultry  has  improved,  12001—7. 


Nealon. 

Should  be  taught,  and  handbooks  on  the  subject 
provided,  13222-4. 


RESULTS  FEES  AND  INSPECTION. 


AlLSE  BROOK. 

Under  system  of  inspection  in  agriculture  in  Irish 
schools  children  are  not  taught  to  learn  or  to 
think;  simply  taught  to  remember,  10491.  Objects 
to  results  fees  on  the  examinations,  which  are  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Irish  system,  10551—4. 
Some  of  the  Inspectors  need  training.  They  do  not 
inspect  intelligently,  examining  from  lists  in  books. 
Agriculture  should  have  an  inspector  to  itself.  Could 
not  say  whetlier  agi'icultural  inspection  was  worse 
carried  out  than  in.speclion  in  arithmetic  or  geography, 
10578-85,  If  the  subjects  were  examined  intelli- 
gently, teachers  would  try  to  teach  them  intelligently, 
10620-31.  English  boys  think,  Irish  boys  do  not, 
10654-7.  Instead  of  results  examinations,  children 
.should  be  examined  in  such  a way  that  a good  exami- 
nation would  ensure  the  passing  of  the  whole  school, 
10661-5, 

Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

Results  fees  unfair  to  pupils  and  teacher  alike ; 
offers  a premium  to  teachers  to  adopt  a low  standard 
in  their  ideas,  and  to  give  most  of  their  attention  to 
children  that  will  make  up  the  attendances.  They 
are  also  tempted  to  look  after  the  bright  child  more 
than  the  dull,  10978.  A great  deal  of  useless  know- 
ledgeisacquiredlikeparrots,  owing  to  tliDsystem,  10979. 
There  should  be  a general  examination,  and  the  money 


should  be  paid  according  to  the  general  merit  of  the 
school,  11027-36.  Could  not  say  would  recommend 
discontinuance  of  present  results  system,  but  would 
certainly  recommend  its  modification,  as  its  tendency 
is  to  make  machines  of  the  children,  11138—41.  It 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  abolish  results  fees, 
11645-50. 

Preston. 

Under  the  new  Science  and  Art  arrangement  if  a 
pupil  makes  over  ten  attendances,  and  has  got  twenty- 
eight  lessons,  he  can  help  the  school  to  earn  a grant, 
and  the  system  tends  to  introduce  a system  of  attend- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  children  in  the  school 
generally,  11970-5. 

Holland. 

Payment  on  individual  passes  should  be  done  away 
with ; if  the  answering  on  a subject  was  satisfactory, 
would  pay  for  the  teaching  of  that  subject  for  the 
number  in  the  class,  122fi7-12.  Describes  system  of 
competitive  examinations  between  Old  and  New 
Borough  Schools  at  Swords,  12241—7.  It  would  be 
an  improvement  to  modify  the  re.sults  system  so  as 
to  give  Inspector  more  time  to  loolc  into  methods, 
12320-4.  Schoobs  should  be  inspected  in  all  theii 
departments  by  the  official  Inspector  of  the  National 
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RissuLTS  Fees  and  Inspection — continued. 

Board,  andmight  have  experts  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  keep  them  up  to  date  in  special  subjects, 
12353-8,  12375-9. 


Teeence  Clarke. 

The  Inspector  examines  too  much,  and  does  not 
inspect  half  enough  ; the  teacher  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  class,  not  by  the  individual  pupil,  12852-8. 


Eesclts  Fees  and  Inspection — continued. 

Headen. 

The  payment  of  results  fees  ought  to  be  on  the 
average  attendance,  but  there  ought  to  be  two  or 
three  different  rates  of  grant,  13552. 

"W.  A.  Brown. 

The  present  programme  and  system  of  inspection 
do  not  encourage  observation,  13707—9. 


Steede. 


CoFiEy. 

The  results  system  is  not  truly  educational,  and 
the  teachers  have  again  and  again  objected  to  it, 
13099-100. 


Notes  untidiness  in  schools  in  the  observation  book, 
but  teacher  cannot  be  penalised  for  it.  He  ques- 
tions the  pupils  individually  in  the  reading  lesson,  in 
the  senior  classes,  but  not  in  the  junior  ; finds  that 
explanation  of  the  lessons  is  habitually  neglected, 
13878-901. 


SCIENCE. 


Allsebrook. 

Elementary  science  should  be  taught  every  other 
day,  one  hour  being  given  to  tbe  lesson,  10593. 

Arnold  Graves. 

Technical  Education  Association  asks  that  “ some 
knowledge  of  the  thing.s  that  surround  us”  should  be 
taught  iu  pi-imary  schools,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  as  will  be  the  case  in  England  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  The  subjects  should  be  taught  ex- 
perimentally, nob  as  mechanics  is  taught  in  Irish 
National  schools,  10676,  10760-5.  Science  instruc- 
tion in  England  extends  over  three  years,  in  Ireland 
only  o\  er  two,  yet  the  course  in  Ireland  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  in  England,  10680-3.  No  appliances  in 
National  schools,  and  no  provision  for  them,  and 
hence  text  books  leave  experiments  out  of  considera- 
tion. In  England  apparatus  supplied  by  School 
Board,  but  in  Ireland  the  £5  grant  being  absolutely 
inadequate,  teacher  would  have  to  supply  it  out.of  his 
own  pocket,  10683.  If  there  were  school  com- 
petitions in  Ireland  as  in  England  things  might  be 
different,  10684-6.  As  long  as  National  school 
teachers  are  not  afforded  opportunity  of  being  trained 
to  teach  science,  and  as  long  as  pei-ipatetic  science 
teachers  are  not  employed,  elementary  science  cannot 
be  taught  in  National  schools,  10689,  10834—5. 
Difficulty  might  be  met  by  adopting  plan  of  English 
County  Councils,  which  hold  special  classes  where 
teachers  are  instructed  free,  and  their  travelling  ex- 
penses paid.  Another  way  would  be  a scheme  of 
peripatetic  teachers  who  would  work  in  the  same  way 
as  that  by  which  cookery  or  dairy  work  is  taught 
under  the  National  Board.  Or,  again,  the  course  at 


thetraining  colleges  might  be  extended  to  three  years, 
as  in  Frarice.  Finally,  science  and  agriculture  might 
be  made  interchangeable  in  the  training  colleges, 
10689-91.  The  teaching  of  science  should  be  made 
quasi  compulsory,  and  where  the  teiicher  is  qualified, 
absolutely  compulsory,  18119-20.  In  no  case  does 
the  grant  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
apparatus  exceed  the  local  contributiou,  10836-9. 

Meredith. 

Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
were  52  in  1887,  and  are  now  93,  10878.  In  1893, 
17,545  boys  were  presented  for  examination  in 
elementary  art,  in  1894  15,000  odd,  10887—6.  There 
is  a considerable  falling  off  in  consequence  of  the  In- 
termediate Act,  10887-91.  Better  fees  are  got  from 
the  Intermediate  Board,  10892.  None  of  the  four 
Protestant  schools  he  inspects  are  in  Belfast,  10899- 
901. 

P.EICHEL. 

In  some  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  schools  they 
have  tried  the  Gordon  system  of  scientific  training 
with  great  success,  in  tbe  lower  classes.  It  has  the 
same  advantages  as  manual  training,  except  that  it 
does  not  counteract  social  prejudice,  and  it  has  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  that  it  teaches  bow  to  make  ex- 
periments, 11232-40. 

Headen. 

Elementary  physics  should  be  taught,  and  the 
children  allowed  to  make  experiments,  13488-9. 
Would  be  in  favour  of  a simple  programme  for  junior 
classes,  13601—8. 

See  Manual  Instruction. 


SCIENCE  AND  AKT  DEPARTMENT. 


Preston. 

Visits  the  Science  and  Art  classes  in  Primary  and 
Intermediate  schools  during  instruction,  generally 
without  notice,  and  sees  how  the  work  is  being  done, 
giving  the  teacher  help  iu  every  way  he  can, 
11755-7.  About  100  Intel-mediate  schools  this  year, 
and  some  of  them,  though  they  run  the  risk  of  en- 
dangering their  intermediate  results,  manage  to  get 
both  these  aud  a grant  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  11757-64.  Fifty  National  schools 
worked  under  the  Department  last  year,  and  about 
thirty  this  year.  The  work  in  these  is  done  outside 
school  hours  by  a teacher  who  must  have  certain 
qualifications,  working  witha  local  committee,  and  the 
subjects  are  elementary  mathematics,  agriculture, 
navigation,  physiography,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
sound,  light  and  heat,  botany,  geology,  hygiene,  and 


sometimes  physiology,  11765-76.  The  teacher  can 
select  any  subject  he  chooses,  11777.  He  gets  his 
certificate  from  the  Department,  but  must  get  per- 
mission from  the  National  Board  to  hold  the  classes, 
11778-83.  Department  must  be  satisfied  as  to 
sufficiency  of  apparatus,  and  that  teacher  uses  it,  and, 
in  practical  subjects,  also  the  pupils,  11784-9.  Ex- 
aminations are  conducted  annually  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Department,  in  writing,  except  in 
practical  subjects,  the  system  of  payment  was  simi- 
lar to  the  Irish  results  system,  but  has  now  been 
changed  to  one  by  which  the  grant  is  given  according 
to  attendance,  the  answering  of  the  class  at 
examinations,  and  the  Inspector’s  i-eport ; and  if 
the  latter  report  that  the  instruction  is  efficient, 
a grant  may  be  made  though  no  pupil  pass, 
11790-812,  11845-58,  11871.  Number  of  schools 
in  Ii-eland  under  Department  decreasing  owing  to  the 
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A?PE^is  E Science  and  Aet  Department— coniwwec?. 

raising  of  tlie  standard  in  England,  and  no  help  being 
given  to  the  weak  schools,  as  in  England,  by  the  local 
authorities,  11813—25.  Departinentwillpayforhalfthe 
apparatus  in  Ireland,  11826-31.  The  secondary  schools 
have  fallen  off,  because  under  Intermediate  system  they 
can  make  more  out  of  literary  subjects,  and  any  science 
taught  is  on  paper,  which  is  not  worth  a grant,  11832-9. 


Science  and  Art  Dijpartment — continued. 

The  Dejjartment’s  work  iu  Irelandisnot  sogoodaswhen 
secondclasspasseswerepaidfor,  11844.  Theaotionofthe 
Intermediate  Boardhaskilledscienceinlreland  11896 
906. 

“Science,”  “Drawing,”  Handicraft,  Manual 
Instruction,  and  Technical  Education. 


SCHOOL  HOURS  AND  SYSTEM. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Irish  school  day  only  four  hours,  the  shortest  in 
the  world,  and  encourages  habits  of  laziness.  Children 
over  eight  should  attend  for  live  hours,  and  three  on 
Saturdays,  and  there  should  be  morning  and  after- 
noon school,  as  in  England,  except  in  the  rural 
districts  ; and  the  eight  hours  thus  gained  would  be 
devoted  to — two  hours  per  week  to  instruction  in 
drawing,  two  hours  to  manual  instruction,  and  four 
hours  to  elementary  .science.  The  German  system 
might  also  be  followed  by  which  instead  of  devoting 
time  in  the  time-table  for  the  higher  classes  to  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  every  lesson,  no  matter  on  what 
subj^t,  is  made  indirectly  a lesson  in  reading, 
writing,  and  siielling.  The  time  expended  on  formal 
grammar  might  be  curtailed  by  making  every  lesson 
indirectly  a grammar  lesson,  10722-7,  10733-5. 

Mrs.  Power  Lalor. 

Would  liave  separate  teacher  in  female  schools  for 
every  fifty  pupils,  10975-7. 

Traill. 

Great  mistake  to  have  abolished  .school  fees,  1 1607-9, 
own  experience  is  that  it  diminished  attendance, 
11675-9.  Too  many  schools  in  the  country’ 
11686-8.  Cannot  understand  how  a teaclier  handles 
seventy  children,  11715.  Sixty,  at  the  furthest, 
should  be  the  outside  number,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Government  should  be  dravvn  to  the  difference  between 


the  practice  in  Ireland  and  England  in  the  matter 
11747-54.  ’ 

Holland. 

Hours  at  Swords ; impossible  to  have  a two  hours’ 
recess  at  midday,  12271-3. 

COPFEY. 

Would  not  extend  the  school  hours,  which  generally 
run  over  the  four  in  tlie  country,  13090-8. 

Nealon. 

Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  improve  the  at- 
temlance ; nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  now  fail  to 
make  the  100  attendances  required,  which  L no  hard- 
ship outof  a22  available  daysin  the  year,  13246-9.  The 
teacher  must  at  present  bu  in  the  school  for  6|  hours 
daily,  13277-83,  13311—16.  Would  recommend 
the  Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Education  Act 
be  applkid  to  this  country,  13382.  Most  of  tlie 
cliOdi-en  leave  school  after  they  pass  the  4th  class— 
that  is,  a:  about  the  age  of  ten,  13396-407. 

Headen. 

An  increase  in  the  present  staff  of  the  National 
schools  would  be  a step  in  the  riglit  direction,  and  would 
make  the  way  easier  for  introducing  the  proposed 
extra  subjects,  the  assistant  to  be  a qualified  man  in 
all  or  some  of  them,  13639-45. 

See School  Plots,”  “ Results  Fees  and  Inspection.” 


SCHOOL  MUSEUMS. 


Allsebrook. 

The  boys  should  make  collections  for  (hemselves 
and  thus  form  the  school  collections.  They  could  be 
replaced  year  by  year  by  the  new  boys,  10573-7 
Naas  and  another  school,  10642-44. 

Hugh  Gordon. 

Cheshire  teachers  in  secondary  schools  make  boys 
collect  specimens  in  summer,  to  form  school  uniseum, 


and  same  should  be  done  in  elementaiy  schools, 
11433,  11473-9,  the  collection  being  renewed  everv 
year,  11524-6. 


Golden. 

Has  a school  collection,  grasses,  <fcc.,  which  the  bovs 
collect,  and  annually  renew,  12091-3. 

See  Agriculture. 


SCHOOL  PLOTS. 


* Allsebeook. 

In  favour  of  school  plots,  and  of  letting  the  children 
themselves  work  them.  The  size  .should  be  from  a 
rood  to  an  acre,  10556-58.  None  in  Limerick  district 
but  It  was  proposed  to  establish  them,  10666.  Know- 
Mge  of  artificial  manures  might  b«  afforded  by 
these  plots,  10667-70.  ■' 

James  Gordon. 

Thereshould  be  a school  plot  of  about  one-eighth  acre 
■where  could  grow  all  the  cultivated  grasses  and 
c overs  and  forage  plant.s  not  so  well  known,  and 
tlie  students  should  take  charge  of  them  and  keep  them 
oean,  114*2-8,  11500.  Eaperimental  plits  at 
eleimiitary  schools  would  not  be  of  muoli  adraiitago 
11453--0.  7he  time  the  boys  spend  cultivating  the 
plot,  should  be  outside  school  hours,  and  a practical 
demonstration  might  occasionally  lie  given  as  a lesson 
of  the  day,  11535-40. 


Golden. 


Cultivates  1 rood  20  perches  attached  to  Ennis- 
kerry  National  school.  Has  at  present  eighteen  boys 
and  seven  girls  who  are  taken  out  during  the  half 
hour  fox  recreation  and  instructed  in  the  different 
crops;  the  children  like  it,  11976-91.  Instances 
case  ot  a rmpil  who  nov'  makes  money  by  selling 
potatoes,  cabbage.s,  onions,  parsnips,  carrots,  celefy° 
parsley,  pease,  cabbage  plants,  and  turnips  11992-8  ’ 
also  cultivates  roses  and  keeps  greenhouse'  and  both 
have  proved  useful  to  the  pupils  in  after  life,  1 2008-1 9 
The  garden  work  has  not  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
general  studies,  12020-2.  Conducts,  also,  experi- 
mental plots  for  farm  crops,  the  sowing  being  done  by 
the  pupils,  who  take  great  interest  in  the  result  • the 
tanners  around  also  interested,  12023-36  Every 
school  where  agi-icultui  eis  taught  should  have  a garden 
attached,  12037-41.  The  children  work  in  the  plot 
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School  Plots — continued. 

during  the  recreation  half  hour,  from  12  to  12.30, 
hut  do  not  come  on  Saturdays,  12044-51.  The  half 
hour  for  demonstration  is  too  short,  and  might  be 
extended  to  an  hour  by  allowing  the  infants  to 
go  home  half  an  hour  eaiiier,  12058-64. 

Holland. 

In  order  to  encourage  school  plots,  there  should  be 
an  amendment  of  the  National  Teachers’  Residences 
Act,  empowering  managers  to  include  in  the  loan  the 
cost  of  the  plot,  12180-9. 


School  Plots — continued.  appendix  b. 

Hbaden.  — 

Knew  school  gardens  in  Ballina  and  Monaghan 
which  did  some  useful  work,  13580. 

W.  A.  Brown. 

There  should  be  a school  garden  attached  to  all 
schools,  if  possible,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  should 
be  in  school  hours,  the  subject  being  made  optional, 
like  grammar.  The  size  should  be  about  ^ acre, 

13685-92,  13696,  13717-21,  13755-6. 

See  “ Agriculture.” 


SLOYD  SYSTEM  (Swedi-sh). 

Arnold  Graves.  Clement.s. 


A teacher  can  he  trained  to  teach  Swedish  Sloyd  in 
three  mouths,  according  to  Herr  Salomon,  10694. 
Is  cheap,  and  can  be  taught  by  female  teachers,  and 
to  female  children,  10695-6.  National  school  teachers 
would  not  have  same  prejudice  against  it  as  against 
teaching  handicraft,  as  it  purports  to  be  a scientific 
education  of  the  hand  and  eye,  1 0696-9.  Objections  to 
the  system  are  that  the  models  and  exercises  are  based 
on  Swedish  life ; also  the  sand-papering ; and  the 
“round-work”  is  introduced  at  too  early  a stage, 
10701-2.  An  “Irish  Sloyd”  system  should  be  de- 
vised, adapted  to  the  Irish  home.  This  would  get  rid 
of  the  objection  of  the  teachers  to  tlie  old  inferior 
•and  unscientific  handicraft,  10703-5,  10762-9.  In 
England  it  has  beeu  found  difficult  to  induce  the 
teacliers  to  take  uj)  the  subject,  and  unless  our  course 
of  training  at  the  colleges  is  extended  for  another  year, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  train  the  teachers  who  are  un- 
trained. There  is  a great  advantage  in  employing 
artizaii  ieac;liers,  but  they  would  have  to  be  taken 
comparatively  young  and  specially  trained.  If  the 
National  school  teachers  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  take  up  the  subject,  it  will  have  to  be  omitted  from 
the  school  course,  or  artizans  employed,  10705, 
Sloyd  is  manual  instnaetion  and  manual  instruction 
may  be  Slovd  ; Sloyd  looks  to  the  educational  effect, 
not  to  the  article  made,  10756-61.  If  Sloyd  is  taught 
by  the  National  scliool  teacher  it  can  be  taught  all  over 
the  country,  but  it  by  artizans,  it  can  only  be  taught 
ill  the  towns ; teachers,  according  to  Herr  Salomon, 
can  be  taught  in  three  months.  If  artizans  were 
introduced  into  the  schools  they  would  be  looked  on 
as  intruders,  who  were  taking  away  a certain  amount 
of  the  fees,  and  the  children  would  think  they  M'ere 
learning  a trade  instead  of  being  educated,  10770—7, 
10779-80. 

Reichel. 

Knows  two  places  in  Wales  in  which  system  was  es- 
tablished with  gi-eat  success.  They  start  with  a knife. 
It  is  manual  training  in  general  which  is  important 
rather  than  the  particular  system.  Herr  Lanson,  head 
of  a great  manual  school  in  Boston,  United  States,  told 
him  that  you  must  have  a native  set  of  models  or  tlie 
whole  thing  will  break  down,  and  he  has  worked  out  a 
system  of  American  models  for  his  own  school, 
11171-5. 


System  would  be  adapted  for  National  schools;  and 
would  introduce  it  to  all  girls’  schools,  14052,  14067. 

Salo.mon. 

Gives  history  ami  origin  of  the  system  in  Sweden. 
Introduced  in  1877  by  the  Government  as  a voluntary 
system,  which  it  still  is,  both  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  Regarding  the  former,  only  th(>se  who 
believe  in  Sloyd  sliould  teach  it,  and  better  no  Sloyd 
at  all  than  Sloyd  taught  by  a teacher  unwillingly ; 
regarding  the  latter,  nearly  all  the  children  in  Sweden 
elect  to  take  part  in  it,  beginning  at  the  age  of  ten. 
In  1878  the  number  of  Sloyd  schools  was  103,  in  1887 
it  was  991,  and  in  1894  it  was  1,887.  Other  subjects 
have  never  been  misplaced  by  the  system ; they  cannot, 
for  if  they  are  the  grant  is  withdrawn,  but  it 
has  always  been  the  other  way.  The  work  is  not 
joinery,  carpentry,  or  cabinet-making,  and  the  object 
is  not  to  nnrke  tradesmen,  but  to  give  a general  educa- 
tion common  for  all  men.  In  Sweden,  “without  the 
knife  no  Sloyd”  ; there  is  no  tool  which  will  develop 
the  hand  and  the  sense  of  form  so  well ; it  is  the 
artist’s  tool,  like  the  paint-brush,  not  the  artizau’s, 
like  the  plane ; the  sirupler  tools  are  better  for  educa- 
tion About  fifteen  or  twenty  girls’  schools  have 
adopted  the  system.  In  all  training  colleges  for  men 
it  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  proposed  to  do  the 
same  for  women’s  colleges.  Sloyd  leads  to  better 
progress  in  other  subjects.  The  annual  increase  in 
Sweden  at  pi-esent  is  about  125  schools.  When  a new 
Sloyd  school  starts,  the  Government  gives  a grant,  and 
also  the  County  Council.  In  Ireland  the  mistake 
should  not  be  made  which  was  made  in  Norway  and 
France,  of  introducing  the  system  in  a wholesale  way. 
Twenty  schools  would  be  enough  for  the  first  year, 
then  100,  then  500,  letting  it  grow,  and  in  ten  years 
perhaps  you  would  liave  it  iu4,50O.  In  the  training  of 
the  teachers  he  would  advise  emploj'ing  some  man  who 
has  been  a tradesman,  and  who  has  taken  a training 
course  himself.  Each  boy  ought  to  be  taught  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ability,  anfl  uot  according  to  the 
ability  of  other  boys,  but  he  would  not  pay  results 
fees  on  individual  passes,  but  if  the  subject  is  taught 
so  many  hours  and  if  the  inspector  certifies  that  it  is 
satisfactory,  14,213-58. 

See  “ .Manual  Instruction,”  Handicraft,  and  Techni- 
cal Education. 


TEACHING,  SYSTEM  OF. 


Allsebuook. 

System  of  teaching  by  rote  bad  : is  owing  to  sys- 
tem of  inspection.  If  the  inspection  was  clifl'ereut 
the  teaching  would  be  different,  10626-31. 

Mrs.  Power  Laloe. 

Considers  education  in  Female  National  schools  too 
literary.  The  arithmetic  is  too  hard,  and  has  an 


effect  on  the  girls’  health,  10936-44.  Goes  too  far  also 
ill  grammar  and  geography,  10944-6.  Addison  and 
Bacon  out  of  place  in  rniul  female  schools,  10,980. 
Literature  for  young  people  at  the  present  day  should 
be  19th  century  literature,  and  not  that  of  a by-gone 
age,  11037-49.  Country  girls  wish  to  become  shop 
assistants,  telegraph  clerks,  &c.,  beciiuse  their  system 
of  education  does  not  give  them  an  interest  in  their 
home  life.  The  programme  could  be  so  modified  that 
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COMMISSION  ON  MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Appetois  e.  Teacitixo,  Systesi  op — continued. 

there  «^ouIcl  be  less  objection  to  manual  work,  11099— 
11103.  Believes  the  National  .Board  should  secure 
the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  heads  of  the  great 
girls'  schools  periodically,  as  the  Intermediate  Com- 
mis.sioners  do,  and  there  might  also  be  associations  of 
managers  who  would  keep  up  communication  with  the 
Board,  11129-37. 


Teaching,  System  of — continued. 

Traill. 

When  school  fees  were  abolished  tsachera  were  to 
do  more,  but  did  not,  11705-6.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  a-sked  to  do  morn  for  same  rnonev  now 
11707-8. 

See  Results  Fees,  and  Scbool  Hours  and  System. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Allsebrook. 

Limerick  Endowment  for  Technical  Education 
deals  with  eight  National  schools  and  teaches  agri- 
culture by  means  of  classes,  field  demonstrations,  and 
garden  plots,  and  lectures  to  schoolmasters  and  adults, 
10488.  Notts  County  Council  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee’s  system  of  agricultural  education 
is  (1)  a college  course  at  University  College,  Notting- 
ham ; (21  extension  lectures  to  farmers.  &c.  ; (3) 
school  lectures  for  boys  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools ; (4)  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manures,  for 
the  information  of  farmers  j (5)  The  Midland  Dairy 
Institute,  where  people  go  to  receive  daily  instruction. 
There  is  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dei-byshire 
County  Council,  a travelling  dairy  school,  10508. 
Manual  instruction  system  should  be  established  before 
technical  education  can  do  any  good — you  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  10595—7. 

Arnold  Graves. 

There  is  not  a word  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
National  Board  about  practical  instruction,  ami 
suggests  that  “joint  literary  should  be  extended 
to  “joint  literary  and  practical”  instruction  in 
those  rules.  We  do  not  want  le^  literary,  but 
more  praotic.d  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools, 
10675.  Kevin-street  technical  school  in  existence 
eleven  years.  Boys  attending  it  require  a good 
elementary  education — reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
measurement,  weights,  drawing  (freehand,  geometrical 
and  solid  geometricalY  some  Euclid,  praeticalgeometry, 
and  physiography.  Irregular  attendance  at  Natioual 
schools  (proliably  owing  to  want  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion) necessitated  Kevin-street  refusing  admittance 
to  large  number  of  intending  pupils,  who  had  not 
sufficient  elementary  education  to  enable  them  tofoUow 
the  instruction.  Tried  to  change  this  by  offering,  in 
1893,  £5  exhibitions,  tenable  at  Kevin-street,  to 
scholars  who  for  two  years  had  been  attending 
elementary  schools  in  Dublin,  and  who  had  passed  cue 
fifth  stage.  Offered  these  exhibitions  for  two  years, 
but  there  were  no  candidates,  and  scheme  bad  to  be 
abandoned.  It  appeared  none  of  the  pupils  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  subjects  selected,  few  knowing 


drawing,  or  elementary  .science,  or  manual  instruction 
10676,  10785-91.  Strongly  in  favour  of  higher  gmde 
schools  which  would  lead  up  to  the  day  technical 
school  and  give  clever  youths  a chance  to  become, 
perhaps,  science  teacher.s  if  they  received  a subsequent 
training  at  such  a place  as  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
These  schools  are  in  almost  every  country  on  the 
Ountineiit,  and  are  becoming  very  general  in  England. 
The  curriculum  might  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  all  organised 
science  schools,  10713.  The  night  classes  in  the 
elementary  subjects  at  Kevin-street  are  very  well 
attended ; but  the  evening  school  code  in  Ireland 
is  not  attractive,  and  the  attendance  at  niglit  schools  is 
verysmall,  only  1,800  conqjared  with  63,000  in  Scotland, 
and  138,590  in  England.  The  grant  in  Scotland  to 
the  teacher  is  £1  per  head,  but  in  Ireland  it  is  only 
£1  for  each  month  the  school  is  open  with  2.5  bo7ta 
fide  pupils  not  attending  day  schools.  Ireland  should 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  offer  greater  inducements  to  the  teacher,  and  make 
the  programme  a more  attractive  one,  10713-21, 
10841.  Describes  system  of  Whitworth  scholarships, 
10778.  In  Kevin-street  school  most  of  the  pupils  have 
to  be  taught  matters  that  they  should  have  learncid  at 
the  elementary  school  before  coming  there.  They  leave 
the  primary  school  at  twelve  and  enter  at  Kevin-street 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  aud  in  the  intervening  period 
forget  whatever  they  have  learned ; compulsory  educa- 
tion up  to  fourteen  would  make  a great  change  in  this 
respect,  in  the  towns  at  any  rate,  as  that  is  the  age  at 
which  boys  become  apprentices,  10791-5,  If,  however, 
compulsion  is  to  be  really  eflbctive,  there  will  have  to 
be  a reform  in  the  eharaotei-  of  ^he  instruction  given, 
10796-7.  Before  establishing  a higher  system  of 
technical  education  in  Ireland,  would  be  in  favour 
of  portion  of  the  money  granted  for  the  purpose, 
being  devoted  for  a few  years  to  establishing 
practical  instruction  in  the  National  schools,  but 
in  the  interval  a good  deal  of  the  money  should  be 
available  for  'building  technical  schools,  10812-5. 
Would  not  place  the  higher  grade  technical  schools 
under  the  lutermediate  Board,  as  in  science  subject, 
a paper  examination  is  worthless,  10822—7. 

See  “ Manual  Instruction  ” and  “ Handicraft.” 


TRAINING  COLLEGES. 


Arnold  Graves. 

Students  enter  without  any  knowledge  of  science, 
and  have  too  much,  otherwise,  to  learn  in  the  two 
years’  course  to  be  able  to  acquire  such  a knowledge 
of  science  or  mechanics  as  would  qualify  them  to 
teach  these  subjects.  At  pi'osent  none  of  the  students 
at  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  take  up 
science  or  mechanics,  10686-9.  Course  might  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years,  as  in  France,  and  include 
science,  mechanics,  aud  manual  instruction,  or  science 
and  agriculture  might  be  made  interchangeable,  10691. 
Was  not  previously  aware  that  for  the  last  few  years, 
while  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  fille<l  in  the  ranks 
of  the  teachers  was  1,515  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Training  Colleges  could  put  forth  only  718  teachers. 
That  being  the  case,  however,  his  suggestion  of  an 
increase  in  the  Training  Colleges  course  from  two  to 


three  years  could  not  be  adopted  till  the  number  of  col- 
leges was  increased ; if  it  were  adopted  the  output  of 
trained  teachers  would  only  be  about  two-tbirds  of 
even  what  it  is  at  present,  10739-48.  Church  of  Ire- 
land Training  College  has  a carpenter  to  give  manual 
instruction,  but  not  being  educational,  the  instruction 
is  worthles.s,  1U777. 

Rbichei.. 

In  the  Dav  Colleges  very  difficult  to  inti'oduce 
manual  training,  owing  to  the  present  curriculum, 
with  such  a large  number  of  subjects ; but  iu  the 
Welsh  Day  Colleges  an  attempt  to  do  so  will  sliortly 
bo  made.  It  ought  to  be  practicable,  11207-8.  Three 
hours  a week  would  probably  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, 11213.  The  introduction  of  manual  instruction 
in  TTainiug  Colleges  would  [)iobably  render  it  easier 
to  get  through  the  rest  of  the  programme,  11282-5. 
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TnAixiNG  Colleges — continued.  TiiAixiyG  Colleges — continued.  ArpKXDis  E. 

Preston  Training  Colleges.  Peripatetic  teachers  would  — 

not  suit,  12137-42,  12147-54.  All  teachers  who 
Tlie  science  subjects  taught  in  the  Training  Colleges ' wish  to  teach  handicraft  in  their  schools,  should  be 
•should  be  illustrated  by  experiments.  The  Science  taught  handicraft  when  training.  It  could  be  done  in 
and  Art  Department  will  help  in  getting  the  apparatus,  the  two  years’  course,  12386-9. 

Pupils  should  have  a course  in  practical  physics.  Pi  ac- 
tical  science  in  the  colleges  should  be  made  com- 

);uisory,  and  large  results  fees  in  the  schools  would  Clements. 

tend  to  the  introduction  of  the  subiect,  11957— 69.  , , , , . , 

' Manual  instruction  shouhl  be  taught  in  all  the 

training  colleges,  14031-2. 

Holland.  , , 

See  “Manual  Instruction,  “Science,  “Agrjcul- 
Tbe  training  in  handicraft,  drawing,  Sloyd,  garden-  ture,”  “Handicraft,”  “Technical  Education,”  and 
ing,  (fcc.,  should  be  done  during  July  and  August  in  “Drawing.” 


Tv.  APPEKDIZ  E. 

’ IV. 

EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BETWEEN  SEPTEMBER  29  AND  DECEMBER  17,  1897. 

[DIGEST  OP  VOL.  IV.] 


AGRICULTURE. 


Beotoeb  Thom.as. 

Teaching  of,  in  the  schools  is  a great  failure,  because 
it  is  taught  simply  by  memorising  the  text-book.  The 
teacliers  are  not  inclined  for  it,  and  for  that  reason 
•school  gardens  would  not  be  ot  general  advantage, 
14267—70,  14380-1,  but  they  would  be  encouraged  by 
grants,  though  this  would  not  give  the  natural  taste 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  a taste  for  the  subject 
in  the  pujtils,  1 4271.  Suggests  the  teaching  of  the  prin- 
■ciples  of  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools  as  the  ele- 
mentary princi))ies  of  the  natural  and  physical  science.s, 
which  the  teacher  would  have  a decided  taste  for,  and 
the  boys  would  take  to  and  benefit  from,  14272-3, 
14277,  14340-2,  143.57, 14363-4.  In  that  case  school 
•gardens  would  not  be  of  much  use,  but  gardens  large 
•enougli  for  the  teaching  of  botany  could  be  attached 
to  every  school,  14365-7.  For  a regular  agricultuial 
system,  however,  an  agricultural  school  is  necessary, 
14273.  Describes  the  provision  existing  for  teaching 
agriculture  in  connection  with  the  De  La  Salle  College, 
and  says  that  the  students  begin  with  a rough,  but 
not  systematic  or  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
so  that  they  have  to  begiu  at  the  beginning.  They 
would,  however,  ou  getting  appointments,  be  capable  of 
teaching  it,  though  they  would  not  liave  sufficient 
interest  in  it  to  do  so,  and  would  simply  make  the 
boys  memorise  the  text-book,  14282-7,  14304-9, 
14358-9.  Wore  the  teachers  left  perfectly  free  the 
majority  of  them  would  not  go  to  the  farm  connected 
with  the  College,  14310.  Methods  of  creating  in  tlie 
teachers  an  interest  in  agriculture  liad  often  been 
spoken  of,  but  what  was  most  lacking  was  a taste  for 
farming.  If  they  had  had  that  taste  they  would  not 
have  become  teachers,  14270,  14311-3.  Generally 
speaking  agriculture  is  not  taught  in  the  French 
jirimary  schools,  but  the  principles  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences  are  taught,  14369.  If  it  were  de- 
. sirable  to  have  a good  course  of  agriculture  it  should 
^>e  taught  in  special  schools,  with  special  teachers, 
which  would  be  attended  regularly  for  a year  by  those 
who  had  finished  their  course  in  the  National  schools, 
and  w>ho,  having  a taste  for  it,  had  got  a preparation 
in  physical  and  natural  science,  14382-6,  14391-8. 

Skefeington. 

Present  sysLeui  of  Leaching,  is  useful  in  country 
schools,  14425,  14492, 1451 G.  School  gardens  of  about 
half  an  acre  each  would  be  of  advantage,  and  they 


should  be  encouraged  by  giving  borrowing  powers 
to  manager,?;  and  by  prizes,  14426-30,  14565-6. 
Describes  management  of  school  gai'dens, 14460-2,  and 
says  he  has  no  doubt  that  schools  with  gardens  would 
do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  those  without  them, 
because  they  are  a recreation  for  the  children,  14463, 
14498.  Instruction  in  agriculture  does  not  interfere 
with  literary  work,  14497-8.  Sixth  class  boys  should 
be  tar;ght  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry 
14543.  School  farms  as  opposed  to  school  gardens 
are  not  to  be  encouraged,  14564. 

Ennis. 

A small  plot  should  be  attached  to  each  school,  for 
production  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  it  would  be 
useful  if  competent  itinerant  teachers  gave  lectures, 
say,twicea  month,  14575,  Continuation  agricultural 
schools,,  which  boys  who  had  left  the  National  schools 
would  attend  daily,  would  be  useful,  if  feasible,  but 
he  does  not  think  anything  beyond  attendance  by 
teache*-s  and  pupils  at  weekly  or  fortnightly  lectures 
could  be  managed.  In  large  centres,  however,  agri- 
cultural schools,  with  resident  pupils,  could  be  cariied 
on,  as  on  the  Continent,  14576-9. 

Landers, 

The  general  break-down  in  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture is  not  due  to  the  teaching,  but  to  the  system  of 
inspection.  One  year  he  might  get  10  per  cent,  and 
the  next  80  per  cent  of  passes,  14645— 8.  The 
questions  are  too  scientific,  14657.  His  reports  show 
satisfactory  results  in  other  subjects,  though  they  are 
interfered  with  by  having  to  give  extra  time  to  agri- 
culture, 14659-60.  To  precede  it  by  elementary 
science  would  improve  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
14667,  14672,  14687,  but  there  is  no  room  for  it  at 
present,  14673. 

Richard  H.  Beamish. 

The  teaching  of,  in  jirimary  schools  in  Ireland  is 
practically  useless,  and  the  pupils’  attention  should  be 
turned  instead  to  subjects  such  as  elementary  science 
or  Sloyd,  which  would  teach  them  accuracy,  which  is 
not  understood  in  this  country,  and  concentration  of 
thought.  The  teachers  cannot,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  the  standard  of  agricultural  education 
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being  very  low,  be  qxuilibed  to  teach  the  subject, 
H929-36,  14939,  U949-1.  14946-55,  U962-3, 
14966-8.  14991-2.  The  pupili  should  begin  to 
learn  agriculture  only  in  a continuation  school  after 
their  ordinary  education  is  completed.  There  should 
be  two  or  four  agricultural  institutions,  and  tlie  rural 
schools  should  be  developed  into  minor  dairy  schools, 
14937,  14965.  School  jdots  and  gardens  would 
only  be  of  use  as  regards  potato  spraying, 
14954-5.  If  the  boys  in  primary  schools  were 
taken  on  excursions  to  see  different  farms  and  cro|)s 
it  would  bo  a good  thing,  14949.  It  would  not  do 
any  harm  to  retain  dairy  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  but  for  dairymaids  it  is  better  not  to  have  it 
there, but  to  master  the  subject  afterwards  at  a properly- 
constituted  dairy  school,  14956.  There  is  no  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  the  primai'y  schools  of  Sweden 
or  Norway,  but  farming  is  much  more  perfect  than 
in  Ireland,  14927-9. 14972.  In  Sweden,  where  the 
children  ai'e  taught  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary 
school  work,  they  have  two  agricultural  institutions, 
14  rural  schools  with  a six  months’  course,  24 
agricultural  schools  with  a 2 years’  course,  4 daily 
scliools  and  16  daiiy  stations.  The  pu]hla,  who 
have  already  acquired  an  acoui-ate  standard  of  work 
in  the  primary  schools,  are  not  lakeu  till  theyai-e  17 
or  18,  while  some  are  23  year.s  of  age,  14932-3.  The 
course  in  the  14  rural  schools  is  a higher  one.  embracing 
science  and  the  Swedish  language,  and  is  for  men  who 
display  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  as  workmen, 
and  who  have  been  five  or  six  years  on  a farm, 
14957-8.  In  the  24  sgricultm-al  schools,  which 
are  really  estates  to  which  the  Government  gives  a 
certain  subvention,  the  pupils  are  bound  fcr  two 
years,  like  ordinary  labourers,  a certain  portion  of 
time  being  given  to  theoretic  work,  and  the  balance 
to  carrying  out  tlie  work  of  the  farm  in  a m(.>re  intelli- 
gent way  than  it  would  be  by  ordinary  labourers, 
14965.  Ill  Swedish  schools,  owing  to  the  system  of 
teaching,  accuracy  is  better  develojwd  than  in  Irish 
schools,  14968-71.  In  Ireland,  where  the  best  butter 
in  the  world  ought  to  be  made,  the  dairymaids  are 
less  intelligent  than  the  daitymaids  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  owing  to  the  special  technical  instruction 
which  the  latter  obtain.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
ripening  cream,  or  of  how  to  use  add  ur  icc,  14937-S, 
14973-92.  The  creamery  system  would  be  better 
than  the  lump  butter  system,  14983-4. 

James  Byhne. 

Does  not  think  the  ediicationin  primary  schools  satis- 
factory, 1 50(J9,  though  the  boys  gain  an  advantage  from 
the  study  of  the  books,  1501 5 -G.  The  greater  number 
of  the  teachers  know  very  little  about  the  subject. 
Does  not  think  they  could  become  experts  by  attending 
a course  in  Glasnevin,  because  the  course  is  too  short ; 
two  years  would  be  necessary,  15009—10,  15024-8. 
Sees  no  objection  to  garden  plots  and  school  farms, 
which  would  do  good  if  the  teacher  had  a liking  for, 
and  took  a practical  interest  in,  the  work,  l)iit  tliinks 
a great  many  of  the  teachers  rvoulcl  not,  15011-3, 
15022-3.  The  teachers,  witli  gai-dens,  could  create  a 
taste  for  the  growth  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  16016. 
The  model  farms  which  were  formerly  throughout 
the  country,  did  not  seem  to  be  successful.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  would  pay,  because  the 
woi-k  of  pupils  is  never  as  valuable  as  that  of  paid 
hands,  15013.  Museums  of  specimens  should  be  sup- 
plied to  primary  schools,  and  it  would  be  an  advaii- 
tage  if  the  teacher  showed  the  boys  in  the  fields  the 
plants  they  read  of  in  the  books,  15017.  Approves 
of  tbe  teaching  of  agricultural  chemistry,  15018-2I. 

Burke. 

Would  not  continue  the  present  mode  of  teaching 
but  would  combine  it  with  praccical  instruction  in 
elementary  science.  The  experiments  would  be  of 
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immeiiso  advantage,  and  the  teachers  would  feel 
delight  ill  making  them.  Would  not  dispense  with 
'the  textbook,  but  would  simplify  it  and  make  it 
more  attractive,  and  include  in  it  two  dozen,  simple 
experiments,  15094,  15097. 

T.  •/.  Alexander. 

The  present  book  teaching  by  itself  is  worthless,, 
but  combined  with  an  element  of  exjieriment  would 
be  exceedingly  valu.ible,  15173. 

Smith. 

The  teachers  are  competent  to  teach  it,  and  it  is 
just  as  intelligently  taught  as  grammar  or  geography. 
The  new  text-book  will  do  a great  deal  of  good.  It 
would  be  better-  for  the  farmers  to  have  a knowledge 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  15268—72,  15294-6, 
Teaching  of,  in  primary  schools  must  necessarily  be 
a proper  introduction  to  higher  forms,  15333-6. 

Dex.sehy. 

It  is  better  to  teach  it  theoretically  than  not  at  all, 
but  theoretical  teaching  should  he  supplemented  by 
agricultural  chemistry  or,  if  possible,  practical  work 
in  the  garden.  Would  have  practical  flower  gai-den- 
ing  for  the  4th  Cla.ss  and  nothing  else  ; the  kitchen 
garden  next,  with  vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  and  then 
the  cultivation  of  farm  croiis  on  a farm  of  not  less 
than  20  acres.  Would  have  analyses  of  soils 
and  manures  for  the  1st  6th,  and  experimental  agri- 
cultural eheiuistiy  for  tbe  highest  division,  and  leave 
out  altogether  the  subjects  of  bee-keeping,  live  stock, 
dairy  management,  and  noultry.  Dairying  and 
poultry-keeping  should  be  compulsory  in  girls  schools. 
The  great  mistake  made  at  present  is  in  keeping 
strictly  to  the  text-book,  wliich  is  too  elaborate  and 
should  be  readjusted  in  a j>raetical  way.  A beginning 
should  be  made  with  the  teachers,  a great  many  of 
whom  have  no  infoi-mation  on  the  subject,  except  what 
they  have  gained  from  the  text-book.  They  should 
he  at  liberty  to  visit  tlie  agricultural  model  farms  to 
see  the  practical  operations.  Suggests  the  keeping 
in  the  schools  of  specimens  of  plants,  flowers,  seeds  and 
cattle  food,  and  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  collect- 
ing. The  object  of  teaching  the  subject  is  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  but  in  this  it  does  not  succeed 
in  the  absence  of  demonstration.  There  are  other 
subjects  wliich  develop  the  pupils’  intelligence  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  and  it  is  unfair  to  teach  children 
trades  they  have  no  intention  of  following.  The  sub- 
ject, with  the  exception  of  flower  gardening,  which 
could  be  taught  lo  very  young  children,  should  be 
taught  to  older  pupils  in  special  schools.  Tbe  per- 
centage of  passes  is  the  lowest,  while  tlie  fee  is  the 
highest,  but  if  a smaller  amount  were  attempted  it 
would  be  better  doue,  15407-11  15421-32,  15503- 
16. 15574-7. 

Gamble. 

Taught  it  in  the  city  for  years  to  children  who  had 
no  idea  what  they  were  learning.  A useful  training 
would  be  experiments  in  seeds  and  manures  in  pots. 
The  children  might  be  made  to  make  collections  of 
plants,  and  the  system  of  examination  should  be 
changed,  15708-16. 

G.  Bateman. 

Present  system  of  teaching,  is  jiraotically  of  no  use 
to  the  country.  Proposes  readers  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects bearing  on  elementary  chemi.stry  and  botany. 
For  the£12,000ayear  now  spent  on  the  subject  tliere 
might  be  forty  or  fifty  experts  through  the  country 
diffusing  a useful  knowledge  of  v.he  subject.  Advocates 
garden  plots  of  an  acre  each,  tliough  half  an  acre  migiit 
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be  enongh,  and  tbe  doing  of  practical  work.  Tfcineraul 
teacbers  would  be  necessary  at  present,  but  would 
advocate  .special  training  for  tbe  teachers  in  tbe  train- 
ing collegesaiicl  in  GJasnevin  Model  Farm,  bailing  the 
e.xpert  teachers,  instruction  should  be  given  in  elemen- 
tary chemistry,  botany  and  agriculture.  The  boys 
should  be  instructed  in  the  subject  from  eleven  years 
of  age.  If  the  teachers  got  a thorough  instruction  in 
eleinentiU'y  science  in  the  training  colleges  and  taught 
it  ill  their  schools,  the  technical  mstruction  in  agricul- 
ture might,  however,  be  better  left  for  more  advanced 
institutions,  and  in  tiiis  case  the  teachers  would  ncc 
require  practiciil  training  in  Glasneviu.  Would  en. 
courage  theinaking  of  collections  of  plants,  insects,  and 
minerals,  and  pay  results  fce.s  for  these,  15957-64, 
16i)17-8,  16074-69,  10102-6,  10123-4. 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

Tiie  methods  of  teaching  are  bad.  but  the  teachers 
are  not  responsible  for  this,  1618U-2. 

Burkitt. 

Tho  teachers  are  quite  capable  of  teaching  it  where 
they  have  got  trainiug,  but  some  complain  that  they 
have  had  no  training  though  they  are  expected  to  teach 
it.  Tue  teaching  in  Marlborougli-street  is  very  perfunc- 
tory, while  the  courses  in  Glasneviu  would  not  suit 
the  teachers  in  the  Limerick  district,  and  shouhi  be 
re-airanged  to  coincide  with  their  liolldajs.  The  text- 
book is  ail  admirable  book,  but  notfor  the  schools, — Mr. 
Baldwin’s,  whicli  the  teachers  complained  about,  being 
better  for  that  purpose.  It  consists  of  practical  facts, 
not  *lie  principles  underlying  cliem,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  very  bad.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  an  inspector  to  have  any  training  in  agriculture, 
and  an  untrained  inspector  is  no  better  than  an  un- 
trained teacher.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  for 
the  examination  to  be  by  an  exi>ert.  School  gardens 
are  very  useful  for  the  upper  classes,  but  tbe  teachers 
should  be  paid  if  a boy  could  pass  in  practice  with- 
oui  passing  in  theory.  For  the  pupils  there  should  be 
leis  n>te  work,  and  their  i-easouing  powers  should  be  de- 
veloped by  small  experiments,  and  for  the  teachers 
there  might  be  Saturday  district  classe-s.  The  Board 
should  supjily  free  to  the  different  schools  collections 
of  specimens.  A boy  of  the  fourth  class  can  learn 
agriculture  with  henelit  to  himself.  In  Durham 
Universiiy  there  is  an  agiicultural  course,  and  there 
are  Saturday  classes  for  teachers,  but  the  students  do 
not  take  a jiractical  jiart  in  working  the  farms,  though 
they  go  to  see  operation, s performed  occa,sionally. 
Teaches  agriculture  in  eight  schools  under  the 
Limerick  endowment  for  technical  education.  The 
teaching  is  theoretical  except  in  so  far  as  the  pupils 
are  induced  to  collect  grasses  and  flowers,  which  is 
most  desirable.  The  teacher's  do  not  seem  to  want 
Saturday  classes.  For  hoys  of  eleven  or  twelve  all 
that  can  be  done  is  togive  them  a training  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  observation  j and  teaching  at  such  a stage 
should  be  called  elementary  science  leading  up  to 
agriculture.  Agriculture  itself  would  be  more  suit- 
ably taught  in  technical  colleges.  Supplements  the 
ordinary  teacher's  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  uses 
a diffei-ent  text-book.  The  teachers,  if  trained,  are 
quite  capable  of  teaching  the  sciences  underlying 
agricultui'e,  and  would  avail  of  an  opportunity  for 
training.  Making  the  instruction  practical  has 
increased  the  children’s  interest  in  agriculture, 
16314-413. 

Bradsij.w. 

There  should  be  a garden  plot  of  half  an  Irish  acre 
attached  to  each  school,  and  cottage  giU'dening  should 
be  taught  to  the  fourth  class.  In  teaching,  the  text-book, 
which  is  too  extensive,  is  followed  too  closely.  Would 
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not  object,  however,  to  a book,  and  to  its  being  ex- 
amined on,  if  it  could  be  understood.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing,  and  feasible,. to  get  the  children  to  make 
collections  of  plants  injured  by  fungi  or  insects, 
16427-35,  16475-9,  10496-503. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyee. 

The  elements  of  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture 
might  be.taught,  but  not  agriculture  as  an  art.  The 
text-book,  which  .should  be  changed,  and  the  teaching, 
however,  sho'ild  have  a practical  bent.  Should  not 
attach  any  greit  importance  to  school  ])lots  ; if  the 
teacher  knows  his  business  he  can  teach  the  children  by 
showing  them  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
system  of  extern  teachers  coming  in  to  the  schools  is 
objcctLonabk.  If  the  average  boy  is  required  to  learn 
a subject,  then  every  average  teacher  should  he  able 
to  teach  it,  aud  every  inspector  to  examine  it,  and 
this  can  nei'er  he  true  of  agriculture  as  an  art,  Having 
learnt  the  principles  in  the  primary  schools  there 
should  be  for  the  boys  in  every  county,  technical  schools 
for  agriculture.  It  should  be  compulsory  on  the 
teachers  to  obtain  a certificate  in  the  agricultural 
sciences  in  the  trainirg  colleges.  A large  proportion 
of  them  at  present  know  nothing  about  agriculte.re, 
16.523-39,  16.546,  16595-6,  16611-3,  16655-S. 


Lord  Moxteagde. 

The  teaching  of  the  practice  or  art  of  agriculture 
should  be,  as  in  most  continental  and  colonial 
countries,  in  special  schools,  but  preparation  should 
be  made  for  it  in  the  primary  schools.  Teaching  out 
of  a text-book  results,  however,  in  learning  by  rote 
without  the  children  exercising  their  intelligence  or 
powers  of  observation.  Practical  instruction  in 
country  schools  should  have  a definite  bearing  on 
agriculture,  be  specially  directed  to  training  in  habits 
of  observation,  especially  with  regard  to  natural 
objects  and  should  be  conducted  bj'  object  lessons. 
A school  farm  would  not  be  of  any  great  advantage, 
bus  a school  garden  of  an  acre,  divided  into  plots, 
one  for  each  boy  to  work  himself,  would  be  of  use  for 
putting  into  practical  application  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science  in  the  schools  The  existing 
teachers  might  be  trained  in  district  classes  ; the 
future  teachers,  by  a special  course  in  the  training, 
colleges.  It  is  undesirable  to  bring  in  extern  teachers, 

but  untiltlieordinaryteachersaretraiiied,externs  might 

be  employed.  A three  years’ notice  might  be  given 
within  which  the  teachers  must  qualify  themselves. 
Payment  to  the  teacliers  .should  be  not  upon  actual 
passes  but  on  the  result  of  a general  inspection.  The 
time  at  present  devoted  to  the  subject  should  be 
sufficient,  166S5-752. 

Drislane. 

The  text  book  is  called  “ Practical  Farming,”  but 
tlie  examinations  are  theoretical.  Saw  a practical 
examination  once,  which  had  the  good  effect  of  making 
the  children  gather  specimens.  A school  garden 
should  be  attached  to  each  school,  and  for  the  examina- 
tion the  boys  sliould  perform  ojieratious  in  it,  16809- 
11,  16863-78. 

Lally. 

The  best  plan  of  teaching  would  be  to  send  fully 
qualified  peripatetic  teachers  through  the  schools. 
The  ordinary  teachers  would  welcome  them.  Owing 
to  the  time  they  have  to  give  to  literary  subjects 
the  teachers  would  be  a considerable  time  qualifying. 
They  should  know  it  practically  and  not  merely  from 
the  text  book.  The  children  don’t  benefit,  much  from 
the  present  system,  16918-35. 
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Lvxskey. 

Instruction  in,  is  badly  iuipartccl  nov,  anti  very 
useless.  Tlicre  should  be  school  plots  of  live  or  six 
perches,  in  which  the  teachers  would  give  instruction. 
The  children  could  be  taught  elementury  science  with 
practical  demonstrations  showing  the  different  soils, 
value  of  manures  and  the  growth  of  plants  17117-25 
17198-201,  17224-33. 


Perry. 

Should  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  children  of  ten 
yeans  of  age  and  upwai-ds.  Its  practical  teaching  would 
be  facilitated  by  a school  plot  of  about  half  an  acre. 
The  children  should  do  the  real  work  in  the  plot  from 
tne  beginning.  The  teachers  should  be  trained  to  be 
good  teachers  of  the  subject,  but  not  every  teacher  to  be 
a farmer.  Would  try  to  reproduce  as  economically  as 
possible  the  conditions  in  tJie  higher  schools,  where 
there  is  a separate  teacher  lor  each  subject,  U267-81 
17331-4,  17344-51. 

Courtenay  Clarke. 

Examples  of  cottage  gardening  would  be  very 
useful,  17378.  Object  lesson  demonstrations,  and 
making  the  children  collect  plants  and  ob.serve 
injurious  insects  and  fungi,  would  be  more  useful  than 
the  present  system  of  teaching,  1416-21,  17433. 

Welplt. 

School  plots  of  between  ten  and  twenty  perches 
would  be  useful, 'and  the  new  text  book,  while  not 
having  too  much  matter  in  it,  contains  sufficient  infor- 
mation for  their  cultiv.ition.  There  would  not  be  any 
genei-al  objection  by  managers  and  parents  to  chang- 
ing the  form  of  teaching,  which  is  in  some  cases  very 
unsati.sfactory,  to  something  practical  in  the  way  of 
making  collections,  elementary  botany,  and  sliowing 
plants  growingfrom  seeds,  17569-71  17577-88  17617 
-8,17670-5.  ’ 

Kelly. 

Is  not  properly  taught,  and  the  teaching  is  not  of 
much  use.  A teacher  cannot  teach  it  practically 
without  forfeiting  his  results  fees.  The  text  book  is 
a gj-eat  irapi'ovement  on  the  pre\’ious  one,  but  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
country.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  has  done 
useful  work  with  example  plots.  The  teachers  are 
favourable  to  its  introduction,  17747,  17778-81. 

Hannon. 

The  teachers  am  not  sufficiently  trained  and  don’t 
take  enough  interest  in  the  subject.  A scheme  shorild 
be  adojrted  to  give  them  a practical  training,  and  the 
pupils  should  receive  practical  instruction  in  school 
plots,  which  might  be  rented  from  farmers.  More 

time — at  least  three  quartei  s of  an  hour  daily should 

be  given  to  the  subject,  and  out  of  school  hours,  and 
the  teaching  should  be  accompanied  by  illustrations 
and  experiments  in  elementary  science,  which  the 
teachers  would  be  willing  to  come  to  centres  to  learn. 
Excursions  should  be  made  to  well-kept  farms  and 
gentlemen’s  gardens.  Would  be  in  favour  of  horticul- 
tural and  flower  shows.  Selected  schools  shouk!  be 
made  experimental  sbitions  for  teaching  agriculture. 
If  jioultry  rearing,  the  egg  industry  «nd  bee-keeping 
could  be  introduced  into  the  schools  itwouldbenrofit- 
able.  The  existing  text  book  is  a suitable  one,  and  if 
illustrated  by  practical  exjieriments  there  could  not  be 
a better  mode  of  education.  Does  not  think  farniino' 
could  be  satisfactorily  taught  to  oliildren  of  twelve 
years,  but  the  taste  for  agriculture  might  be  developed 
in  them.  Approves  of  the  making  of  collections  of 
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plants  and  the  teaching  of  botany  by  examples. 
Thinks  tiie  French  idea  of  teaching  the  science  under- 
lying agriculture  and  not  agricultural  processes  them- 
selves, an  excellent  one,  but  apjiroves  more  of  a 
judicious  admixture  of  that  system  with  the  programme 
carried  out  in  the  text  book,  17820-021. 


The  new  text-book  is  larger  and  more  difficult  for 
teachers  and  pupils  than  the  old  one.  But  for  results 
examination,  would  make  the  experiments  described 
in  the  book,  and  this  teaching  would  be  far  better. 
Much  of  the  present  theoretical  teaching  is  not  of  much 
use,  and  should  be  re])laced  by  practical  teaching  in 
school  gardens  of  half  an  acre  each,  rented  or 
inirohased  by  the  Commissioners.  Teachers  who  have 
lilots  do  not  always  use  them  for  teaching.  Thinks 
this  is  due  to  the  fee  being  in.siifficient.  For  teachers 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  .science  subjects  under- 
lying agriculture  would  be  useful,  and  topupiks,  teach- 
ing on  this  line,  including  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  plants  and  botany,  would  be  interesting.  Practical 
demonstrations  would  enable  tlio  children  to  under- 
stand thesubject  better.  Atjiresent  tliechildren require 
for  the  inspector’s  examination  to  know  nearly  by  heart 
most  of  the  book,  ami  the  results  of  tins  system  of 
examination  are  disastrous  to  the  teacher.  The  pupils 
would  be  interested  in  making  collections  of  plants  and 
injurious  fungi.  Infinitely  prefers  teaching  in  this 
way,  but  teachers  know  what  will  pass  a pii|jil  at  the 
examinations.  Has  taught  agriculture  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  using  Professor  Webb’s  book 
on  advanced  agriculture,  and  Lawrence’s  (publislied  by 
Chambers),  a book  well  and  simply  written  for  the 
elementary  stage.  The  children  understand  the  sub- 
ject better  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
than  under  the  National  Board,  17940-2,  17951-6 
17974-84,  18036-9,  18052-6,  18110-3, 18121,  18143 
-58,  18170-80. 

Doyle. 

Is  in  favour  of  school  plots,  but,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  weather,  they  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  on  under  tlm.  Commissioners’  I'ule  that  the 
children  must  be  taken  out  half  an  hour  each  day  or 
three  hours  on  Saturday.  The  time  should  be  left  to 
the  teacher’s  discretion.  To  give  each  boy  a plot  of 
his  own  to  .ittend  to,  would  be  a good  plan,  but  the 
scliool  gardens  are  generally  too  small  for  chis.  The 
boys,  however,  could  manage  little  plots  at  home. 
The  teachers  would  be  anxious  that  tlie  practical 
work  of  making  experiments,  collecting  specimens,  itc., 
should  go  on  side  b}-  side  with  the  book  work,  wliich 
should  be  simplified  and  reduced  in  amount.  For  the 
former  the  teachers  would  require  to  be  trained  them- 
selves. 18245-6,  18298-311,  1S354-8,  18383-92 
18415-6,  18427-30. 


M.acLogulin. 

Is  in  favour  of  school  gardens,  but  the  parents  are 
opposed  to  the  children  doing  manual  work  for  the 
teacher,  Father  Kelly,  manager  of  seventeen  schools, 
condemns  them,  because,  in  his  experience,  thev  inter- 
fere with  discipline.  The  children,  however, ".should 
be  encouraged  to  try  amateur  gardening  at  home,  by 
having  .seed  and  implements  suj^plied  at  wliolesale 
pnces._  Would  like  to  see  district  model  schools  re- 
established and  endowed,  in  which  pupils  couhl  be 
taught  scientific  agriculture,  and  a central  college  in 
Dublin,  which  would  give  r.lie  benefit  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  If  the  school  gardens  were  applot- 
ted  amongst  the  pu-))il,s  there  is  no  means  of  com- 
pelling a child  to  attend  regularly,  and  during  his 
absence  his  plot  would  be  neglected.  Would  approve 
of  this  system,  however,  in  the  district  model  schools. 
The  teacher,  if  the  Commissioners  would  accept 
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hi.s  opinion,  would  be  glad  to  inspect  the  home 
gardens,  the  inspector  could  examine  two  or  three 
iiidiscrimiiiately,  and  the  pupils  should  be  given  prizes 
f(jr  successful  work.  In.  the  model  schools,  would 
have  j'.upils  selected  for  a two  years’  course  by  a com- 
petitive examination  after  the  com\)letion  of  their 
school  course,  and  after  they  had  shown  some  pro- 
ficiencv  in  rmitheinatics.  iihy.sicrO.  science,  or  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  T'he  pupils  should  be  boai'ded  at  the 
model  schools.  The  teaching  in  the  schools  has  had 
everything  to  do  with  the  improvement  in  agriculture 
as  compared  with  former  times,  18432-8,  18445-7, 
18455-74,  18485-94,  18499-507. 

Mokax. 

The  sole  object  at  present  is  the  earning  of  results 
fees,  by  cramming  the  pupils  from  the  text-book. 
The  teaching  should  be  made  more  practical,  if  pos- 
sible, either  by  means  of  school  gardens,  which  would 
be  very  desirable,  or  by  visits  to  neighbouring  farms. 
"Would  stronglv  advocate  attention  to  cottage,  garden- 
ing and  the  using  of  the  land  at  nearly  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  children  might  be  got  to  cultivate  plots 
of  their  own  at  home,  but  the  teacher  could  not  go  to 
every  garden.  Is  not  aware  of  any  rule  that  the 
children  are  to  attend  halt  an  hour  every  day  in  the 
school  garden,  18680-4,  18731-3,  18778-38. 

Quin. 

Sliould  be  taught  practically.  Would  be  in  favour 
of  school  gardens  and  school  farms  in  a small  way, 
but  the  difBculty  in  the  way  is  the  want  of  money. 
The  Government  should  advance  money  for  them  to 
vested  as  well  iis  to  nou-vested  schools,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  it  advances  money  for  teachers’  residences. 
Advocates  school  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher  and  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  pupils.  If  there 
wei-e  not  school  gardens  the  teachers  might,  as  they  do 
in  Germany,  take  the  children  through  the  country 
and  give  them  lessons,  or  ask  them  to  collect  speci- 
mens, which  would  give  the  advantage  of  object 
teaching.  The  children  leave  school  about  twelve,  but 
they  w<ndd,  nevertheless,  learn  a good  deal  if  they 
read  the  programme.  The  parents  would  object  to  the 
children  labouring  at  the  schools,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  make  the  best  they  could  of  the  school 
gardens  without  much  inaimal  woi-k  by  the  children. 
For  that  reason  a very  small  plot  would  be  sufficient — 
say  a rood — and  the  children  should  get  about  half  an 
hour  a dav  in  it.  The  teachers,  as  a rule,  have  not 
suttideiit  agrici.ltural  knowledge,  but  they  should  be 
trained  at  Glasiievin  or  a similar  ])laoe.  It  would  be 
advisable  that  training  colleges  should  have  farms 
attached  to  them.  District  modfd  farms  were  tried 
before  without  success,  and  they  would  not  be  of  very 
much  use.  The  oi>inion  expressed  by  the  teachers  on 
the  new  text-book  is  not  favourable.  It  is  impossible 
to  teach  all  included  in  it  in  two  years,  and  it  would 
be  more  useful  to  have  a less  ambitious  course  and  to 
do  it  more  thoroughly.  The  teaching  of  the  sciences 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  as  in  the  French  prosramrae 
of  in-itmetion,  would  be  desirable,  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  how  to  teach  them.  "\Vould  teach  girls 
gardening,  19167—290. 

Monsignor  Byenh. 

Suggests  the  selection  of  sixty  male  and  sixty  female 
skilled  teachers,  their  training  in  Glasnevin  or  a 
similar  place,  and  their  distribution  through  the 
country,  one  of  each  to  each  inspeotoi'’s  district,  where 
on  Saturdays  or  in  Summer  Courses,  they  would  train 
the  male  and  female  teachei’s  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
teach  at  least  the  principles  of  Agriculture  in  their  re- 
spective schools.  The  female  teachers  should  teach  in 
their  schools  the  princi))les  of  dair}'  work  and  poultry 
management,  the  male  teachers,  a knowledge  of  stock 
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and  their  management,  of  feeding  stuffs,  manures, 
seeds,  &c.,  and  the  necessity  and  importance  of  spray- 
ing potatoes.  At  each  district  centre  there  should  be 
sufficient  stock  and  implements.  Such  a scheme 
would  cost  £50,000  yearly.  These  special  teachers 
would  also,  once  a year,  inspect,  as  in  the  present 
re.sults  inspection,  the  work  done  by  the  teachers,  and 
they  might  give  one  or  two  days  to  giving  instruc- 
tion themselves  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  The 
instruction  could  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  an  hour 
saved  from  other  subjects  in  the  school  time,  and 
should  be  given  to  ex-pupils  and  to  farmers,  their 
sons,  wives,  and  daughters,  in  evening  classes,  in 
which  the  instructimi  would  be  eutiroly  of  a practical 
character.  It.  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  schools 
should  have  gardi-ns  or  small  farms,  say  of  five  or  six 
acres,  attaclied,  so  that  agriculture  may  be  taught 
practically.  Managers  might  make  arrangements  to 
rent  them  from  farmers.  Has  had  experience  as  a 
member  of  a local  committee  of  a course  of  lectures 
on  dairying  by  a special  teacher,  which  was  successful 
and  produced  good  results.  Is  not  particular  whether 
the  sclieme  suggested  is  carried  out  by  a Technical 
Education  Board  or  by  the  National  Board.  Any 
local  contribution  towards  the  scheme  would  be  very 
unpopular;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  should 
contribute  something,  as  what  is  paid  for  is  appre- 
ciated more.  Does  not  see  aoy  decided  objection  to 
the  French  scheme,  provided  it  could  be  kept  within 
limits,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of 
more  useful  knowledge,  19291-415. 

Forbes. 

As  at  present  taught  the  course  is  far  too  escen 
sive.  Much  of  the  matter  in  the  book,  for  instance, 
lists  of  names  of  crops  and  quabtities  of  seeds,  is  not  of 
practical  utility,  and  the  teachei-s  would  be  better  em- 
jiloyed  teaching  simple  principles,  19447-9,  19457— 
63,  19535-40. 

Magill. 

Would  not  teach  the  sciences  underlying  it,  but 
would  give  from  a text-book  a minimum  of  theoiy — 
about  as  much  as  the  children  could  remember — and 
would  teach  them  the  making  of  drains,  the  planting 
of  trees  for  shelter,  and  the  utilisation  of  hedges  for 
damsons,  plums,  apples  and  pears.  Should  not  be 
taught  in  city  schools,  19566,  19595-601. 

Burges. 

• Instead  of  teaching  from  a book,  which  is  mere 
teaching  by  rote,  theie  should  be  practical  instruction 
on  school  plots  or  farms.  Fathers  would  not  send 
their  sons  even  five  miles  to  a district  farm,  but  the 
extension  of  model  farms  like  Glasnevin  would  be 
useful  for  some  boys.  In  the  successful  Parkanaur 
School  Farm, — which  originally  consisted  of  two,  and 
now  consists  of  fourteen,  aci'cs, — the  teacher  knew 
nothing  about  fanning  originally,  bnt  now  he  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  district.  Sixteen 
pupils,  from  tliirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  taught 
on  it,  the  teacher  teaching  the  theory  fi'oin  the  book 
in  school  and  then  taking  out  the  pupils,  giving  them 
a lecture,  and  setting  them  to  do  practical  work.  At 
first  the  parents  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  children  to 
work,  but  the  opposition  was  overcome  by  the  National 
Board  introducing  a system,  which  the  boys  like,  of 
paying  them  so  much  an  hour.  The  in'struct'ori  on 
the  fiUTB  might  be  extended  to  others  than  pupils,  and 
it  might  be  possible  also  to  use  tlie  farm  as  a continu- 
ation school  for  the  pupils  of  a group  of  schools  in 
the  district.  Would  provide  a school  garden  or  farm 
only  where  the  teacher  has  a taste  for  it  Thinks 
notiling  would  be  better  than  trying  experiments  on 
the  farm,  and  that  the  children  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  elementary  chemistry,  but  that  there  is 
not  much  time  for  it  in  the  school  work.  There  should 
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— be  a reasonable  relaxation  of  the  rule  as  to  the  child- 
ren being  ^akeii  out  half  an  hour  daily  or  thi-ee  hours 
on  Saturday.  The  boys  are  keen  about  the  work  and 
benefit  from  it.  Does  not  think  the  ordinary  inspectors 
are  proper  inspectors  of  agriculture.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  agricultui’al  inspectors,  who  would  take 
charge  of  the  agricultural  teaching  in  the  schools, 
would  promote  a great  improvement.  Describes 
successful  course  of  lectures  ou  dairying  given  in  Dun- 
gannon, the  effect  of  which  however  ceased  when  it 
was  found  that  no  higher  price  could  be  obtained  for 
the  butter,  19744-851. 


Dewar. 

As  taught,  the  children  very  often  don’t  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  much  cannot  be 
done  until  there  are  farms  or  gardens  attached 
to  the  schools.  These  should  be  purchased.  The 
quarter  acre  attached  to  a teacher’s  residence  would 
be  enough  for  a school  garden.  There  are  some 
school  gardens  in  the  district  which  are  doing 
good  educational  woi'k.  Has  one  school  farm,  and 
certainly  the  school  has  not  deteriorated  owing  to  it. 
It  would  be  well  it  the  teacher  knew  elementary 
chemistry  and  showed  the  pupils  by  experiments  the 
value  of  manures,  &c.,  19866-9,  1988i-:i,  19903-6, 
20027-37. 

Dalton. 

The  present  instruction  is  worse  than  useless  unless 
illustrated  practically.  Upinion  among  inspectors 
and  educationists  would  be  generally  in  this  direction. 
The  teaching  should  be  by  specialists,  but  in  time  the 
ordinar}'  teachers  with  proper  training  could  take 
their  jjlace.  A rood  would  do  for  a school  garden, 
but  with  it  one  could  haixlly  do  anything  appertaining 
to  farming.  Teaching  from  a text-book  only  is  not 
worth  anything.  Would  not  confine  the  teaching  to 
schools  where  there  was  a plot  of  ground,  but  would 
introduce  some  test  as  to  the  teacher’s  illustrating  bis 
teaching  by  reference  to  agricultural  operations. 
Pot-gardeuing  would  be  a nice  ocou[iation  by  which 
the  elements  of  .lotany  and  the  value  of  manures, 
could  be  shown,  but  more  systematic  teaching  could 
b('  given  by  taking  the  children  into  the  country. 
Would  not  allow  the  subject  to  be  taught  in  city- 
schools,  20042-50,  20240-6. 


Beatty. 

Does  not  think  any  text-book  of  very  much  good. 
The  old  text-book  was  a most  unsuitable  book  for 
children  and  was  rather  a hand-book  for  farmers, 
20395-9. 

Barbour. 

The  teacher  dare  not  approach  a farmei’  to  teach 
him  the  practice  of  agriculture— his  mission  and  that 
of  the  text-book  should  be  to  bring  the  scientist  aud 
the  practical  worker  together,  so  as  to  ensure  tlieir 
co-operation.  Believes  that  it  is  well  taught  as  far 
as  the  teachers  are  concerned.  A course  of  elementary 
agricultural  chemistry  is  a necessary  introduction  to 
agriculture  and  is  what  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
schools,  instead  of  the  practical  part  of  the  subject, 
20559-61,  20570-3,  20583-6. 

Browne. 

Would  abolish  the  present  system  of  teaching  it 
altc'ether  and  substitute  in  the  junior  classes  some 
lessons  in  the  i-eading  books  for  botli  boys  aud  girls, 
on  the  [jrocesses  of  farming  and  the  functions  of  plant 
life.  But  such  lessons  might  be  omitted  if  the  children 
were  taught  in  the  fields.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
practical  experiments  in  elementary  science,  which 
could  be  given  to  the  senior  fifth  class,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a special 
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subject  in  the  senior  classes.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  allow  tlie  teachers  to  take  the  children 
out  to  farms  to  see  the  plants  that  are  grown,  and  to 
give  lectures  on  them  afterwards.  Botany  should  be 
taught,  more  or  less,  to  all  iiupils.  Agriculture 
should  not  be  taught  to  girls  or  in  city  schools, 
20664-72,  20687-93,  20730-5,  20753-6. 

Bardlet. 

Has  two  school  gardens  in  his  own  special  district, 
and  the  work  done  in  them  is  extremely  useful. 
Would  like  to  see  scliool  gardens  extended.  An 
intelligent  teacher  might  find  the  new  text-book 
suitable,  but  vhere  are  in  it  many  technicalities  and 
big  words  which  convey  no  information  to  the 
teacher  or  to  the  child.  Would  teach  a little 
elementary  science  as  a foundation  for  it,  20833-47, 
20964-6. 

M‘hlENAMIN. 

Except  for  general  principles,  it  is  quite  useless  in 
city  schools.  As  carried  out  at  present  in  country 
schools  it  has  no  practical  bearing  upon  agriculture  as 
practised  by  farmers.  Where  a central  school  farm 
for  a district  could  not  be  acquired,  there  should  be 
school  museums  or  collections  of  specimens,  by  wtiich 
the  interest  both  of  parents  and  children  would  be 
stimulated.  Is  in  favour  of  school  plots  whether 
rented  or  purchased,  but  is  afraid  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  them.  Would  be  m 
favour  of  a specialist  teacher  to  give  the  teaching 
practical  effect,  21033-6,  21052-3,  21077. 


There  should  be  a small  plot  attached  to  each 
school  where  cottage  gardening  could  be  taught 
practically,  but  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  getting 
it  either  to  rent  or  purchase.  Would  limit  the  size 
to  half  an  acre.  A rood  would  be  desirable,  but 
would  do  with  less  if  that  could  not  be  got.  In  this 
space,  would  cultivate  the  ordinary  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  the  ordinary  fruit  trees,  and  would  teach 
poultry-keeping  and  bee-keeping  to  train  the  children 
in  thrift  and  carefulness  in  after  life.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  give  prizes  to  children  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  in  their  own  home 
gardens,  21100—14,  21207. 

Patterson. 

The  present  teaching  is  of  very  little  value  if  not 
acconpanied  by  jmactical  work.  A plot — of 
about  half  an  acre — should  be  attached  to  every  rural 
school,  and  there  should  be  a latitude  in  the  regu- 
lation as  to  taking  the  children  out  to  it.  When 
witness  had  a school  garden  he  took  the.  children  out 
as  tlie  weather  suited,  and  found  tiiat  no  difficulty 
arose.  Never  heard  of  the  scliool  fees  being  disallowed 
on  this  ground,  21216-23. 

Aitken. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire County  Council  amongst  other  branches  of 
technical  instruction  included  (a)  Popular  Lectures 
for  farmers  and  others.  Gives  pai'ticulars  of  courses, 
and  varying  success  attending  them.  Arising  from 
these  courses  the  Committee  made  arrangements  with 
the  Technical  College  staff  for  (5)  Field  Fxperimenls 
on  nine  farms  through  the  country,  (c)  I)airj/ii^. 
’Tbe  Committee  arranged  with  the  Dumfriesshire 
Dairy  Association  for  demonstration  and  practice 
classes  in  cheese-making  and  butter-making  in  a 
number  of  centres.  Gives  the  various  attendances  at 
thbse  sessions.  These  hive  been  discontinued,  and  a 
regular  course  at  KOmai-nock  Dairy  School  substi- 
tuted, 21324.  Preparatory  dosses  for  elementary  and 
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Agkicultuke — continued. 

secondary  school  teachers  were  alsc  opened  where 
agi-icultiu'e  and  theoretical  chemistry,  under  the 
Science  aud  Art  syllabuses,  were  taught.  The  classes 
were  largely  attended  by  the  teachers.  The  laboratory 
in  the  new  Dumfries  Academy  now  provides  accom- 
modation for  forty  teachers  to  receive  practical  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  21324-5.  The  preparatory 
classes  have  been  discontinued,  21374-5. 

Gillespie. 

Considers  the  elements  of  agriculture  are  success- 
fully taught  in  rural  schools  by  use  of  text-books. 
Teachers  can  use  the  farms  around  as  object  lessons, 
21422—5,  21433.  Qualifies  these  remarks  by  refer- 
ence to  his  experience  where  the  teacher  holds  Science 
and  Art  certificates.  Learning  a book  by  heart 
would  be  useless,  21475-7.  Expenmental  plots 
could  not  be  .successfully  worked,  and  would  therefore 
not  favourably  impress  the  farming  community, 
21426.  The  elementary  agricultural  course  should 
be  confined  to  elements  of  botany,  chemistry,  and 
entomology.  Would  not  advise  instruction  in  live 
stock  from  text-books,  21446-61.  The  Edin- 
burgh University  has  a course  for  elementary  school 
teaciiers,  lasting  a month.  Considers  tins  provision 
insufficient,  and  that  the  subject  should  he  introduced 
in  training  colleges,  21427-9,  21478-9.  The  Glasgow 
and  West  of  ycotland  College  has  advanced  enlight- 
ened views  on  agriculture  by  its  experiments.  It  has 
three  centres,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 
21430—1,  21438—41.  Its  students  pay  Saturday 
visits  to  farms,  to  see  the  different  systems  pursued, 
but  there  is  no  farm  attached  to  the  centres,  21435. 
It  carries  out  experiments  on  plots  given  by  farmers, 
21462-6.  Explains  the  successful  system  of  demon- 
strations with  live  stock  earned  out  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  21432. 
Such  institutions  are  necessary  in  Ireland,  21442-5. 
Advocates  the  establishment  of  such  farm  colleges, 
but  is  entirely  opposed  to  farms  in  connection  with 
training  colleges,  21434.  For  real  agiicultural  in- 
struction, would  look  to  schools  such  as  the  Guelph 
School,  where  the  pupils  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five,  and  where  there  is  a boarding-house  attached. 
The  total  cost  of  board  and  education  is  £15  to  £20, 
and  the  pupils  are  remunerated  for  their  work  on  the 
farm,  Live  stock  instruction  can  only  be  carried  out 
in  such  schools,  21480-6.  In  the  secondary  schools  in 
Dumfriesshire  the  pupils  get  instruction  in  agriculture, 
21436-7.  In  training  colleges,  would  advocate  in- 
struction in  elementary  science  bearing  on  agriculture, 
viz.  ; — botany,  chemistry,  and  geology,  21467-74. 

Malcolu. 

Agriculture  is  taught  in  his  school,  in  Standards 
5 and  6,  by  a teacher  qualified  at  the  Edinburgh 
classes,  21599-601. 

Wallace, 

Is  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Kural  Economy 
in  Edinburgh  University.  Describes  the  origin,  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Rural  Economy,  and  the  course  of  training  for 
teachers  under  its  syllabus,  carried  out  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  22413-24,  22465-76.  In  the  Scotch 
schools  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  instruction 
something  more  than  book  instruction.  Under  the 
School  of  Rural  Economy  the  teachers  are  taught 
methods  of  instruction,  and  are  recommended  to  use 
diagrams,  and  models,  and  to  get  the  pupils  to  bring  in 
specimens  of  every  kind.  Agriculture  can  be  practically 
taught  only  on  an  ordinary  farm,  and  is  impossible  in 
connection  with  a school.  Quotes  from  an  address 
delivered  by  him  to  the  effect  that  any  attempt  to 
get  the  schoolmasters  to  teach  practical  agriculture 
would  not  only  end  in  failure,  but  injure  that  success 


A GRICULTUEE  — continued. 

which  should  attend  their  efforts  in  teaching  scientific 
principles,  22428-39.  Recommends  a course  of  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  to  be  followed  by  principles  of 
botany,  after  which  principles  of  chemistry,  geology, 
entomology,  &c.,  22451-3.  Approves  of  practical 
laboratory  work,  the  use  of  the  magnifying  glass, 
the  collecting  of  flowers,  grasses,  &c.  Would  not  put 
a text-book  into  the  pupil’s  hands,  22454-60.  Refers 
favourably  to  the  perfect  models  of  internal  structure 
of  animals,  ifec.,  in  use  in  secondary  or  higher  grade 
schools  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  22445-50.  To 
produce  a class  of  thoroughly  trained  agriculturists, 
specialist  sides  to  the  higher  grade  school  now  existing 
would  be  necessary.  Is  totally  opposed  to  having 
one  great  central  establislimeat  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture. Attaches  no  importance  to  lectures  to  farmers 
or  to  experimental  plots,  22506-18. 

Teegax. 

Up  to  last  year  the  female  Queen’s  Sehoolars  in 
Marlborough-street  Training  College  received  in- 
struction in  dairying.  Owing  to  the  new  programme, 
it  was  dropped,  hut  will  be  renewed  during  the  com- 
ing session,  23980.  Tlie  course  was  confined  to  in 
struction  in  huttermaking,  and  in  the  two  years  a 
student  got  twenty-two  houi's’  instruction,  24161. 
Proposes  the  introduction  of  numerous  subjects  of 
practical  instruction  in  the  Training  College,  amongst 
which  are  horticulture  for  women  and  j)ractical  agri- 
culture and  horlicultuve  for  men,  23983-5. 

Doherty. 

In  the  Training  Colleges  gardening  should  be  a 
separate  subject,  not  a sub-head  of  agriculture;  in 
rural  schools,  male  and  female,  where  agriculture 
cannot  be  efficiently  taught,  gardening  can.  Collections 
of  flowei's  and  grasses — suitable  subject  matter  for 
object  lessons — should  fcjrm  the  preparatory  course  in 
classes  1,  2,  and  3.  Half  hour  lessons  twice  a week 
would  be  ample.  Would  prefer  that  the  examinatioji 
in  this  subject  should  be  by  inspection.  Suggests  a 
syllabus  for  the  higher  classes  in  gardening,  for  which 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  twice  a week  should  suffice. 
The  work  should  be  practical  and  the  examination  by 
inspection.  This  or  some  alternative  subject  of  prac- 
tical instruction  should  be  taken,  24194-203.  Would 
condemn  mere  gardening  without  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Half  a rood,  or  even  less,  would  amply  serve 
all  requirements,  24335-41. 

Campbell. 

Considers  the  course  of  agriculture  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Training  College,  although  purely  theoretical,  of  great 
value,  24543-5. 

Fitzpatrick. 

Has  no  confidence  in  theory  of  agriculture.  Science 
connected  with  agriculture,  if  taught  in  the  Training 
Colleges,  would  make  the  teacher’s  instruction  more 
practical  and  valuable,  24655-64.  No  rural  school 
should  be  without  its  garden,  aud  the  teacher  should 
be  able  to  give  instJ-uction  in  elementary  botany 
24664-5. 

Peyton. 

The  text-book  should  be  abolished.  Object  lessons 
in  agriculture  taught  in  class  4,  could  be  extended  to 
girls  schools.  They  should  deal  with  growth  of  vege- 
tables, flowers,  collections  ol  specimens  &c.  For  boys, 
school  gardens  should  he  more  general.  Generally 
speaking  the  teacher  has  the  requisite  ground  ; if  not 
it  might  behii-ed,  24774-83,  24802.  If  no  ground 
were  available,  the  subject  should  not  be  taught.  Con- 
demns text-book  knowledge.  Elementary  chemistry 
would  be  useful  for  agriculturists.  Where  gai-den- 
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■ — ^ ing  instruction  is  carried  out,  the  junior  pupils  should 

be  sent  away  at  two  o’clock  on  one  day  in  the  week, 
24893-8. 

Tristeau. 

IsOrganisingSecretary  of  the  Irish  Church  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  for  Dublin.  Gives  summary  of 
replies  received  to  list  of  queries  issued  by  the  Board 
to  managers  of  schools  in  connection,  amongst  which 
it  appears  thal.  agriculture  is  taught  in  twelve  schools 
with  504  pupils  ; is  not  taught  in  71  schools  with  2,816 
pu])ils;  horticulture  is  taught  in  4 schools  with  109 
pupils;  is  not  taught  in  90  schools  with  4,624  pupils, 
25048-9. 

Agi'iculture  is  suitable  rather  for  continuation  than 
for  primary  schools,  25089.  The  present  system 
serves  the  end  of  obtaining  fees  in  town  as  well  as 
in  country  schools,  25172-5. 

Kingsmill  Moore. 

School  gardens  extensively  used  would  admit  of  in- 
telligent instruction  on  plants  and  plant-life.  The 


Agriculture — continued. 

present  text-book,  which  is  of  some  practical  use, 
Could  be  made  of  much  more  value  if  the  system  of 
examination  were  practical,  on  the  lines  suggested, 
instead  of  being  a mere  results  examination,  25416-8. 
In  town  schools  window-gardening  could  be  introduced, 
25539-43.  Scientific  principles  underlying  agri- 
culture preferred,  25544-8.  Forming  collections  of 
natural  objects  should  be  encouraged  in  the  schools  j 
experiments  in  horticulture  i2c-,  should  also  be  intro- 
duced, 25549-55. 


Purser. 

Advocates  introduction  of  horticulture  in  play- 
ground plots  attached  to  schools,  25689. 

Johnson. 

Instead  of  the  present  book-work  the  teachers 
should  teach  the  principles  of  botany  underlying 
agriculture,  and  practical  illustrations  of  the  principles 
underlying  thegi'owth  of  plants,  26029—37. 


ALTERNATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHEME 


Brother  Thomas. 

Is  a comparative  failure  in  the  country  on  account 
of  the  expense.  Has  been  principally  carried  out  in 
convent  schools,  14324-5. 

Skeffington, 

Was  taken  up  largely  in  Waterford  district,  but 
many  of  the  schools,  including  convent  schools,  have 
given  it  up,  14401-3,  14514-5.  Describes  the  scheme 
and  the  distinction  between  needlework  in  it  and 
ordinary  needlework,  14402-3,  14467-9.  The 

teachers  think  two  hours  daily  for  needlework  too 
much,  14403,  14406,  14458,  14475-7,  and  in  this 
respect  there  is  no  difference  between  trained  and 
untrained  teachers,  14454-6.  Dressmaking  is  in- 
cluded in  the  industrial  scheme,  but  united  with  sewing 
machine  it  is  an  extra,  which  is  largely  taken  up  in 
the  convent  schools  where  the  industrial  scheme  is 
not,  14404-6.  The  ordinary  needlework  is  as  well 
done  as,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  the  industrial, 
14456-S,  14477, 14483.  The  reasons  the  scheme  was 
not  adopted  in  Belfast  were  the  cost  of  materials,  the 
want  of  a market,  and  the  dawdling  habits  given  to 
girls  by  two  hours  needlework,  14458.  Describes 
generally  the  objections  to,  14484,  the  literary  pro- 
portion of,  14470-1, 14478-9, 14486-7,  and  the  effect 
of  it  in  dispossessing  literary  subjects,  14479.  Itwas 
understood  that  three  hours  were  to  be  given  daily  to 
it,  but  that  time  was  not  prescribed,  and  now  two 
hours  daily  suffice,  14472-4.  Its  want  of  popu- 
larity is  not  due  to  absence  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  as  the  same  branches  are  taught  outside  the 
scheme,  14483.  It  is  more  successful  in  convents 
than  in  ordinary  schools,  14488. 

T.  J.  Alexander. 

Has  not  succeeded,  having  been  given  up  in  many 
schools  where  it  was  tried.  Explains  the  scheme  and 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  needlework 
programme.  To  make  way  for  the  two  subjects  (out 
of  a list  of  16),  which  had  to  be  taken  up,  aiithmetic, 
dictation,  grammar  and  geography  were  done  away 
with,  and  practically  nothing  was  left  but  reading  and 
writing  tested  by  composition.  The  expense  of 
materials,  the  fact  that  it  was  too  ambitious,  and  that 
it  was  optional,  and  that  a great  many  of  the  teachers 
had  not  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  interfered 
with  its  success,  15173-86.  Was  given  up  in  the 
Cork  Model  school  because  ot  the  opposition  of  the 
parents,  who  objected  to  its  interference  with  the 
literary  course,  15193-6. 


Miss  Spring  Rice. 

Its  failure  consists  in  so  few  schools  taking  it  up  ; 
where  taken  up  it  has  not  failed.  Two  hours  a day 
for  needlework  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  would 
substitute  for  ono  of  the  hours  another  industrial 
subject.  Would  prevent  girls  attending  a mixed 
school  unless  there  was  a workraistress,  and  would 
give  a workraistress  if  there  were  12  or  15  girls, 
20  being  necesssary  at  present.  Needlework  must  be 
taught  to  girls  when  they  are  young,  but  the  mothers 
hardly  ever  teach  it.  To  make  the  scheme  ac- 
ceptable to  parents  they  must  be  convinced  that 
the  literary  programme  will  not  be  interfered 
with.  Would  not  exclude  arithmetic  from  the 
scheme.  The  needlework  taught  should  be  of  a 
comparatively  bumble  and  useful  kind,  including  the 
repairing  of  garments.  Is  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Lime- 
rick Branch  of  the  Irish  Industries  Association,  which 
has  taken  up  78  schools  as  regards  needlework.  There 
are  37  lady  visitors,  who  give  prizes,  which  have  a 
stimulative  effect,  both  as  regards  attendance  and 
work.  The  teachei's  should  be  gii’en  an  oppoi-tunity 
of  attending  classes  in  this  subject  at  centres.  The 
children  should  begin  needlework  younger  than  at 
present — say,  at  four  or  five — and  should  be  taught 
needlework  drill,  the  practice  of  which  makes  the 
English  children,  though  they  give  only  two  hours  and 
a half  weekly  to  the  work,  superior  to  the  Irish  chil- 
dren, except  in  convent  schools.  Good  results  come 
from  the  constitution  of  the  ladies’  committee,  and  the 
teachers  and  managers  like  it.  Would  include  plain 
dressmaking  in  the  programme.  Local  persons 
should  supply  the  materials.  The  children,  following 
the  good  example  of  the  teachers,  do  bring  clothes  to 
mend.  Does  not  think  masters  would  teach  needle- 
work. Would  be  inclined  to  retain  the  five  hours' 
needlework,  but,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  time  might 
be  given  to  housewifery,  15736,  15757—8,  15761-3, 
15790-803, 15807-25, 15828-31, 15877-80,  15890-1, 
15902-7,  15924-6. 

G.  Bateman. 

For  ordinary  sewing,  ample  time  is  given.  Would 
remodel  industrial  programme  to  make  it  popular,  by 
requiring  only  one  hour’s  needlework  daily.  In 
domestic  economy  would  prescribe  only  half  the  text- 
book for  the  first  year,  thus  leaving  plenty  of  time  for 
other  important  subjects.  There  should  be  a two  or 
three  years’,  instead  of  a one  years’,  coui-se  of  sewing 
machine  and  dressmaking.  Would  allow  composition 
subjects  to  be  given  from  books,  such  as  geogi-aphical 
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Alternative  Industrial  Scheme — continued. 
readers,  and  would  Iiave  certain  time  given  to 
arithmetic.  Would  reduce  the  average  for  a work- 
mistress  to  ten,  excluding  infants,  but  in  such  small 
schools  the  grant  need  be  only  £8.  One  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  scheme  was  the  ambitious  nature  of 
the  programme  in  composition.  Limerick  district, 
in  which  there  are  only  three  mixed  schools  in  which 
needlework  is  not  taught,  because  of  the  want  of  a 
workmistvess,  compares  favourably  with  other  dis- 
tricts, but  to  supply  a workmistress  for  every  school 
in  Ireland  would  not  involve  a large  expenditure. 
Payment  may  be  made  twice  under  the  scheme,  in- 
creased proficiency  however  being  required  in  the 
second  year.  Arithmetic  is  not  contained  in  the 
present  scheme  but  a grant  may  be  given  for  it  in  a 
school  where  the  scheme  is  adopted,  15983-6, 16011-6, 
16044-9,  16059-62,  16067-^73,  16092-6. 


Alternative  Industrial  Scheme — continued. 

Pedlow. 

The  great  objection  to  it  is  that  the  parents  think 
the  children  should  go  to  school  for  literary  and  not 
for  industrial  training,  Another  objection  is  that 
made-up  materials  are  very  cheap,  20283-6. 

Browne. 

Was  given  up  in  schools  which  formerly  had  it 
because  the  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  were  not  in 
favour  of  it,  20810-2. 

M ‘Men  AMIN. 

Exemption  from  it  was  obtained  because  the  sixtli 
class  girls  and  their  parents  considered  the  two  hours 
given  daily  to  sewing,  not  of  practical  utility,  21037. 


Bradshaw. 

Never  met  a parent  who  approved  of  it,  16447-8. 


Patterson. 

Has  found  that  the  parents  will  not  take  it  up  at 
all,  21288. 


Welplt. 

Has  been  given  up  in  some  schools  because  the 
parents  look  upon  it  with  disfavour ; and  has  been 
retained  in  some  through  apathy,  17572-6. 

Hannon. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  it  out  in  small  schools 
with  one  teacher.  Parents  object  to  it,  17854-6. 

Ceyan. 

Its  introduction  stopped  the  attendance  of  the 
children,  the  people  saying  that  if  they  want  their 
children  to  learn  a trade  it  is  better  to  send  them  to 
a proper  place  for  the  purpose,  1796(1-1. 

Moran. 

Has  not  been  taken  up  in  the  Belfast  district 
because  it  was  not  popular  with  the  parents,  and 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  materials.  The 
parents  objected  on  account  of  the  time  devoted  to 
needlework,  preferring  that  all  the  time  should  be 
given  to  literary  sulyects,  1S671-2,  18679,  18703-7. 

Forbes. 

There  could  not  be  as  much  earned  by  the  teacher 
at  it  as  would  buy  material,  19495. 

Magill. 

Is  not  sure  that  it  is  any  advantage  for  girls  to  be 
taught  ecclesiastical  embroidery  and  fancy  work,  and 
thinks  the  course  should  be  confined  to  giving  the 
girls  a deft  use  of  the  needle  so  as  to  interfere  as 
ittle  as  possible  with  the  literary  training,  19556-63. 


Teegan. 

Until  a few  weeks  ago  the  programme  was  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Marlborough-street  Central  Model  Schools. 
Considered  years  ago  that  it  should  be  modified. 
It  was  too  extensive  and  was  found  not  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  children,  24148—52. 

Doherty. 

Although  the  industrial  programme  is  now  aban- 
doned in  the  Central  Model  Schools,  the  work  is  still 
sufficiently  extensive  with  the  ordinary  provision  for 
needlework,  24311-7. 

Tristram. 

The  former  provision  for  needlework  was  too 
elememtary,  but  the  industrial  programme  devoted  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  to  elaborate  needle- 
work, 25091.  The  prevailing  view  is  that  art  needle- 
workmightbe  dispensed  with,  while  mending,  darning, 
repairing  gannents  and  making  dresses  might  be 
retained,  25114-7. 

Mahafft. 

Two  hours  is  an  excessive  time  to  give  to  needle- 
work. If  one  hour  be  properly  utilised  a_  higher 
standard  can  be  reached.  More  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  seeing  that  the  teachers  know  how  to. 
teach  needlework,  25249-50. 

Kingsmill  Moore. 

Needlework  had  been  much  neglected  when  the 
industrial  programme  was  introduced ; it  was  the 
opposite  swing  of  the  pendulum  and  provoked  a 
rebellion.  Two  hours  a day  was  too  much,  25427—8. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Burke. 

Intricate  arithmetical  operations,  as  in  decimals  and 
stocks,  and  even  in  pro]5ortion,  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  programme.  Other  problems  not  involving 
the  same  amount  of  mental  labour  would  be  of  greater 
importance  in  developing  intelligence.  The  continental 
boy,  having  the  decimal  system,  has  a great  advantage 
over  the  boys  of  these  countries  in  calculation,  1 5065- 
6,  15069-70. 

Dennehy. 

Accuiacy  of  calculation  in  matters  of  obvious 
requirement  in  daily  life,  such  as  short  accounts  in 


proportion  and  practice,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
hio’her  rules.  Would  prefer  to  introduce  mensuration 
rather  than  higher  arithmetic.  Mental  arithmetic 
should,  but  does  not,  affect  the  results  fees.  The 
metric  system  gives  other  nations  an  advantage, 
15433-8. 


Gajible. 

The  pupils  should  be  fairly  quick  and  accurate  in 
ordinary  calculations  of  prices.  Mental  arithmetic 
is  at  present  taken  into  account  in  estimating  results 
fees,  15682-5. 
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AppEraix  E.  Aeii’idietic — continued. 


Arithmetic — continued. 


Browne. 

Practical  mensuration  should  be  joined  to  the 
advanced  course,  but  tlie  pai-ts  that  need  be  joined 
are  not  so  heavy  as  to  involve  an  omission  from  the 
present  course,  20815-9. 


subject  which  actually  determines  the  classification 
of  the  children  in  the  Scotch  schools  is  arithmetic 
22531-2.  Would  prefer  intelligent  reading  as  a 
basis  of  classification,  22633-6.  Does  not  think  the 
teachers  have  realised  their  freedom  as  regards  classi- 
fication, and  its  advantages,  22641-4. 


Eardley. 

The  programme  for  girls  is  too  high,  for  boys  it  is 
fair  enough.  Would  leave  out  all  beyond  commercial 
arithmetic,  would  retain  squai-e  root,  but  instead  of 
cube  root  would  include  mensuration.  This  would 
not  increase  the  labour  of  teaching,  20851-2,  20885-8. 

M‘C.  Murray. 

In  Edinburgh  arithmetic  is  taught  without  text- 
books, the  first  part  of  every  lesson  being  a mental 
lesson.  In  some  cases,  if  the  inspector  is  satisfied 
■with  the  teaching,  his  examination  is  confined  to 
mental  arithmetic,  without  using  any  test-card.  To 
practice  for  the  examination,  sets  of  printed  cards 
are  used  for  the  last  month  or  two ; but  the  masters 
never  teach  from  them.  Finds  the  pupils  who  are  the 
quickest,  are  the  most  accurate.  Quickness  should  be 
insisted  on.  Considers  it  the  acme  of  wrong  method 
to  give  out  sets  of  sums,  giving  an  indefinite  time  to 
do  them  in,  22322-9. 

SCOUGAL. 

Notwithstanding  that  freedom  of  classification  is 
theoretically  inti-oduced  under  the  present  Code,  the 


Ogilvie. 

Adult  pupils  show  that  they  have  not  been  taught  to 
regard  arithmetic  as  of  practical  application.  Illus- 
trates how  it  should  be  introduced  in  such  subjects  as 
geography,  22816-9.  Cousiders  a great  deal  of  time 
is  lost  in  acquiring  our  complicated  system  of  arith- 
metic. The  teaching  of  work  by  decimals  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  is  the  fii-st  thing  he  teaches 
pupils  who  come  to  his  school  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, 22831-6.  Arithmetic,  practically  applied, 
children  regard  as  problems  which  they  cannot  do 
as  apart  from  sums  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
do,  22859-60. 

Kerr. 

To  develop  quickness  of  observation  in  the  pupils 

in  Standards  4 and  5,  has  introduced  a blackboard 

which  is  now  in  use  in  some  schools  in  India  and 
Glasgow — revolving  on  a vertical  instead  of  horizontal 
axis.  Describes  its  uses  in  arithmetic,  map  drawing, 
itc.,  in  giving  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation. 
Would  cut  down  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  to 
one-half,  and  believes  that  thereby  the  I'esults  would 
be  one-half  better,  23545—50. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Burke. 

Finds  its  teaching  of  great  advantage  to  boys  who 
«ngage  in  commercial  pursuits,  15098, 


M‘MENAinN. 

Is  essential  for  city  schools,  and  should  be  taught 
on  more  practical  lines — more  as  it  is  carried  out  in 
good  business  houses,  21078. 


Macrae. 

Book-keeping  is  not  taken  generally  in  the  schools 
in  Edinburgh,  21807-9. 


ScouGAL. 

Would  prefer  manual  instruction  to  book-keeping 
as  a subject  of  instruction,  22656-7. 

Ta!T. 

In  Sciennes  evening  scIio'dI,  book-ke«*ping  is  most 
commonly  taken  of  ail  subjects.  Considers  it  should 
not  be  taught  until  elementary  education  is  completed. 
Would  condemn  any  system  which  would  make  it  an 
obligatory  subject  in  the  schools,  22985-90. 

Calder. 

In  the  Dundee  School  Board’s  continuation  schools 
book-keeping  is  largely  taught ; it  is  also,  to  some 
extent,  taught  in  the  day  schools.  Considers  it  should 
be  confined  to  continuation  schools,  23919-20. 


CALISTHENICS. 


Bateman. 

Would  advocate  calisthenic  exercises  in  all  female 
schools  and  in  the  training  colleges.  At  present 
where  taught  the  exercises  are  merely  perfunctory, 

Magill. 

Would  advocate  introduction  of  calisthenics. 
Athletic  exercises  would  develop  manual  dexteritv 
19568,  19622,19653-5. 

Dalton. 

Drill  would  be  most  efficient  iu  securing  good 
discipline  in  the  school,  showing  pupils  how  to  walk 
properly  and  improving  their  deportment,  20083. 

Clarke. 

In  his  schools,  lias  introduced  drill  classes  on 
Saturday,  which  are  very  popular.  It  makes  children 
respectful,  alert,  obedient,  and  orderly,  20537-9. 


Browne. 

Considers  the  kindergarten  drill  of  great  use, 
20622. 

Cargin. 

DrOl  exercises  could  be  given  to  both  boys  and 
girls  between  classes  without  infringing,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  on  school  time,  20988. 

M'C.  Murray. 

Gives  order  of  time  in  Sciennes  School,  Edinburgh, 
showing  half  an  hour  per  week  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  forty  minutes  for  swimming  lesson,  22249. 

Kerr. 

Might  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  advocate  in  Glasgow 
of  physical  drill.  It  is  now  paid  for  under  the  Scotch 
Code,  and  a school  to  obtain  tliehigliest  capitation  grant 
must  include  it  in  its  curriculum.  In  his  school — - 
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Calisthenics — continued. 

the  Allan  Glen’s  School — took  half  an  hour,  from  two 
•hours  mathematical  class,  for  drill,  with  the  result 
■that  the  boys  do  better  work,  23619-25. 

Kingsmill  Mooee. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  ICildare-place  schools, 
from  1818  onwards,  drill  and  calisthenics  have  always 
been  a speciality  there.  They  are  tlie  keynote  of  order 


Calisthenics — continued. 

and  discipline  in  school  and  are  most  attractive. 
Agrees  that  it  would  be  a most  useful  thing  if  a special 
grant  were  given,  as  is  the  case  in  England  and 
Scotland,  for  higher  organization,  which  should  include 
drill  and  calisthenics,  25454—9. 

PUBSEE. 

Advocates  drill  exercises  for  the  schools,  25690. 


COOKERY. 


Skeffington. 

In  three  local  schools  in  which  cookery  was  taught, 
the  ])upils  were  enthusiastic,  but  ditKculty  was  caused 
by  the  expense,  14431-3,  14499-.501.  Explains  the 
system  aclojited  and  gives  details  of  the  expenses. 
The  cooked  articles  were  sold  to  the  pupils  and  others, 
butitia  not  in  every  school  that  the  pupils  could  pur- 
chase them,  14434—40.  A number  of  convents  are 
anxious  to  take  it  up,  14440, 14501.  Advocates  the  ex- 
tension of  the  teaching  of,  as  a great  advantage, 
14517-21.  By  the  teacher  cooking  plain  dishes  on  the 
school  fire  and  instructing  the  pupils,  the  difficulty  of 
providing  materials  for  teaching  cookery  in  rural 
schools  would  be  avoided,  14518,  14523.  Looks 
forward  to  the  teaching  of  it  by  the  ordinary  teachers, 
who  could  themselves  be  taught  by  lectures  or  in 
classes  in  towns,  14524-6. 

T.  J.  Ale-xandee. 

Has  not  aroused  hostility,  because  it  is  taken  out- 
side the  ordinary  school  hours,  and  does  not  interfere 
wth  the  ordinary  curriculum,  15188-9.  The  course 
should  be  a two  years’  one,  and  the  jirogramme  more 
practical,  with  a view  of  producing  housekeepers  and 
not  cooks,  15205. 

SniTH. 

Should  be  taught  with  laundry  work  in  all  girls 
schools  on  Saturday,  and  two-thirds  of  the  expenses 
of  materials  should  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Every 
female  teacher  could  become  an  adept  in  both  subjects, 
15260,  15302-4,  15347-8;  and  could  acquire  the 
knowledge  in  Saturday  district  classes  under  an  expert. 
Cookery  is  largely  taught  in  convent  schools,  and  in 
other  schools  in  Cork  it  is  taught  by  an  itinerant 
teacher,  who  gives  twenty  lessons,  which  ai'e  quite 
insufficient,  15261—6,  15281-3,  15286-9,  15293. 

E.  J.  Murray. 

Should  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  teacher,  as  there 
is  often  friction  between  the  ordinary  and  extern 
teacher,  15394. 

Dennehy. 

Should  like  to  see  it  taught,  but  not  as  at  present — 
high-class  cooking  with  a range — there  being  no  range 
in  the  majority  of  the  peasants’  houses.  But  cookery 
and  laundry  work,  which  do  not  develop  the  intelli- 
gence, ought  really  to  be  taught  in  special  schools,  and 
only  to  those  who  want  them,  1552U-5,  15566. 

Miss  Spring  Bice. 

There  should  be  itinerant  teachers  in  the  schools  in 
rural  districts  (including  large  villages)  for  teaching 
cookery  and  laundry  work  to  pupils  and  teachei-s.  The 
ordinary  teachers,  however,  should  teach  the  subjects 
afterwards,  if  they  have  the  ability,  and  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  learning  them  in  Saturday 
classes.  Thinks  the  teacher  should  go  through  the 
whole  course  before  teaching,  but  she  might,  when 


half-trained,  begin,  the  expert  being  there  to  correct 
her.  These  Saturday  classes  might  include  moni- 
tresses  and  others.  The  classes  for  pupils  should  be 
once  a week  all  the  year  round,  or,  in  the  case  of 
widely-separated  schools,  there  should  be  two  les-sons 
a week  for  half  the  time.  That  system  would  be 
more  educational  than  classes  once  a year  only,  for  the 
whole  course.  The  girls  should  begin  at  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age.  Had  classes  in  two  villages  (in  which 
the  children  seemed  interested  and  attended  fairly 
well),  u.sing  the  infant  school  for  them,  cooking 
upon  the  school  grate  with  a Bastable  oven, 
and  selling  to  the  scholars,  without  any  loss,  what 
was  cooked.  For  laundry  work,  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  should  supply  all  the 
appliances,  the  children  the  articles  to  be  washed; 
for  cookery  the  local  people  should  supply  the  materials. 
In  the  classes  referred  to,  the  children’s  ages  were  from 
eleven  to  fourteen,  the  cost  of  utensils  for  cookery  and 
laundrv  was  ±3  2s.,  and  the  dishes  made  were  ex- 
tremely simple.  Had  the  teachers  for  twelve  weeks 
with  two  lessons  a week  for  each  class,  and  is  aoxioiis 
to  Stan  it  again.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  in 
in  other  schools  throughout  the  country.  Cookery, 
which  should  be  included  in  the  in'  justiial  programme 
for  6th  class  girls,  should  ultimately  be  made  com- 
pulsory. The  classes  should  be  for  tlie  children  re- 
ceiving literary  instruction  in  the  schools ; if  they 
were  dissociated  from  the  schools  and  open  to  all,  the 
children  would  not  attend.  Supposes  the  itinerant 
teachers,  for  whom  classes  could  be  grouped  to  form 
a centre,  would  require  £60  a year.  The  Government 
should  bear  the  expense ; if  the  girls  had  to  pay,  then 
it  could  not  be  made  compulsory,  and  without  com- 
pulsion it  would  fall  through.  15,732—43,  15,755— 
60, 15,764-83,  15,788-9, 15,804-6, 15,826-7,  15,840- 
76,  15,892-901,  15,922-3,  15  908-16. 

G.  Bateman. 

Is  taught  principally  in  convent  schools,  but  should 
be  taught  in  all  schools,  even  where  there  is  not  an 
expert,  by  a two  or  three  years’  course.  The  course 
should  be  of  the  simplest  kind  and  given  in  one  or 
two  lessons  a week  for  part  of  the  school  year.  Would 
be  inclined  to  give  more  than  twenty  lessons.  Is  the 
most  pressing  need  for  girls,  and  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  for  rural  schools.  Should  be  compul- 
sory on  all  female  teachers.  Would  not  be  an  insult 
to  the  masters  to  require  tliem  to  teach  it,  15,951—3, 
15,992-16,006,  16,008,  16,040-3. 

Bradshaw. 

The  great  difficulty  of  teaching  it  is  that  the  pupils 
have  to  cook  under  different  conditions  at  home. 
Docs  not  object  however  to  the  teachingof  the  subject  in 
girls  schools,  16437-40,  16464-6,  16480-1. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

The  trainin''  in  primary  schools  should  not  be  to 
make  cooks,  but  to  teach  the  pupils  to  cook  their  own 
food.  The  accuracy  with  whicli  a first-class  cook 
measures  things  could  be  got  only  in  a technical 
school,  16621—6. 
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Lally. 

It  is  all-import-ant  that  the  teacher  should  be  'well 
qualified.  The  comparative  failure  of  the  industrial 
programme  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  and  needle'work, 
is  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers.  Where 
competent  teachers  -were  sent  round  by  the  National 
Board  they  were  not  supplied  with  proper  appliances 
and  materials.  The  qualified  teachers  might  take  all 
the  schools  -within  a ladius  of  five  or  ten  miles.  It 
would  be  quite  enough  to  teach  the  principles  of 
cooking  and  not  to  teach  the  children  to  be  cooks, 
16909-14,  16936-42. 


Lynsket. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  materials  in 
rural  schools.  There  should  be  a separate  room  for 
it.  It  would  not  be  feasible  for  the  teacher  to  teach 
the  children  by  cooking  her  own  dinner,  for  they 
would  only  laugh  at  her,  17139-42. 

Ceyan. 

Instruction  in  practical  cookery  would  improve 
prove  a girl’s  education.  A difficulty  is  the  getting 
of  material,  but  if  a grant  were  given  it  would  be 
popular,  18131-5. 


Moean. 

Should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  female  train- 
ing colleges  and  in  the  schools  where  teachers  hold 
certificates.  Where  the  teachers  are  not  trained  it 
should  be  taugiit  by  itinerant  teachers  until  the  ordi- 
nary teachers  are  sufficiently  qualified.  The  instruc- 
tion should  be  cai'ried  on  throughout  the  year  and 
extended  as  much  as  possible  to  tlie  rural  schools, 
18663-9.  In  large  cities,  might  be  more  efficiently 
taught  in  centres  by  experts,  18774-7. 


Cookery — continued. 

to  have  the  expert  teacher  visiting  the  different  schools 
than  to  have  the  children  visiting  a centre.  I’here 
are  elements  in  Belfast  which  would  make  the  latter- 
course  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  20431-41,  20458- 
81,  20484-91,  20501-10. 

R.  J.  Clarke. 

Has  tried  it  in  evening  classes  for  ex-pupils,  which 
were  very  successful  and  exceedingly  popular.  The 
teacher  was  a Scotch  lady,  and  the  lessons  cost  6s.  6d. 
an  evening.^  One  hundred  and  twenty  tickets  for  the^ 
course  of  Uvelve  lessons  were  sold  at  Is.  each,  and  paid 
all  the  expenses.  The  second  winter  the  classes  were 
not  quite  so  popular.  Could  easily  be  introduced 
into  the  schools  after  school  hours,  say  from  four  to 
five,  and  a good  many  of  the  girls  would  come  back. 
If  certificates  were  given,  some  of  the  assistant  teacher-s 
would  attend  classes  and  qualify.  If  good  results 
were  obtained  the  manager  and  teachers  could  induce 
the  pupils  to  continue  to  attend.  For  the  evening 
class  no  application  was  made  to  the  National  Board 
for  support  because  of  the  rules  and  restrictions, 
20531-48. 


Barbour. 

Has  a class  of  practical  cookery  in  connection  with 
the  Carrickfergus  Model  School.  Was  taught  by  an 
extern  teacher  during  the  first  session,  and  is  now 
successfully  taught  by  the  head  mistress  of  the  girls 
school.  All  the  sixty  presented  at  the  last  examina- 
tion passed,  20550-3,  20597-8. 


Beowse. 

Time  could  be  found  for  it  and  domestic  economy 
by  taking  two  hours  from  the  time  now  given  to 
needlework.  Domestic  economy,  is  in  fact,  more 
important  than  needlework,  20652-4,  20795,  20820. 


Magill. 

Does  not  see  how  it  could  be  taught  in  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  schools,  however  desirable,  19557. 
The  difficulties  are  the  getting  of  a room  for  it,  and 
the  provision  of  the  apparatus.  If  a stove  were  put 
into  one  of  the  class-rooms  for  the  purpose,  the  subject 
would  have  to  be  taught  after  hours,  19657, 19602-9. 

Daltox. 

The  teaching  of  it  is  advantageous,  but  the  managers 
all  complain  of  the  expense,  while  the  pupils  drawn 
from  the  mill  population  don't  seem  to  know  the 
meaning  or  advantage  of  is.  A continuation  class  in 
the  school  class-room  after  school  hours  would  be 
admirable  for  it.  Something  should  be  done  to  show 
the  children  how  to  keep  their  houses  comfortable, 
and  therefore  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  &c.,  should 
be  taright,  20247-60. 

Spekce. 

Is  strongly  in  favour  of  cookery  and  housewifery 
being  taught,  and  thinks  that  girls  should  be  obliged 
to  take  up  a course  of  cookery  for  their  last  year. 
Has  had  an  evening  cookery  class  which  was  well 
attended,  not  by  children,  but  by  grown-up  people,  and 
which  produced  fairly  good  results,  but  could  not,  with 
the  present  programme  attempt  it  in  the  schools, 
tiiough  he  would  like  to  do  so.  The  instruction  was  in 
the  class-room  with  a gas  stove,  and  consisted  of  twelve 
lessons  given  by  an  expert,  for  whom  payment  was 
provided  by  charging  la.  to  each  pupil.  No  grant 
was  given  by  the  National  Board,  but  a grant  would 
have  been  of  considerable  assistance.  In  addition  to 
cookery,  tlie  children  in  the  schools  should  be  taught 
how  to  keep  house,  how  to  make  and  mend  clothes, 
and  the  principles  of  laundry  work.  Ic  would  be  easier 


Eaedley. 

There  were  two  classes  opened  in  Cookstown  and 
taught  by  an  expert  sent  by  the  Commissioners,  a 
local  committee  supplying  the  materials,  bub  though 
there  was  enthusiasm  at  first,  it  lasted  but  a short 
time,  and  the  classes  are  no  longer  heid.  If  the 
ordinary  teacher  were  qualified  and  carried  on  the 
teaching  contintiously  it  would  not  be  a great 
advantage  in  the  country,  though  in  the  towns  it 
would  have  a chance,  20945-57. 

Cargin, 

Would  introduce  domestic  economy  and  cookery 
in  a central  place  with  all  the  necessary  appliances, 
to  which  the  children  from  the  city  and  surrounding 
districts  could  be  drafted.  Saturday  might  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  an  aftei'noon  in  the  week,  by 
dispensing  with  certain  lessons,  20988,  21005-7. 

M'Menamis. 

Would  be  in  favour  of  devoting  some  of  the  time- 
gained  from  needlework  to  cookery,  and  to  having 
it  carried  on,  if  it  could  be  done,  in  the  class-rooms ; 
but  would  be  more  in  favour  of  a central  building 
with  a special  teacher,  to  which  tlie  children  would 
be  sent  compulsorily  in  rotation  from  tlie  different 
schools.  The  evening  would  be  the  best  time  for 
it.  The  children  able  to  do  so  should  bring  materials, 
but  there  should  be  a grant  to  assist  the  poorer  child- 
ren. In  rural  schools  the  teaching  of  it  in  amoditied 
form  would  be  possible.  It  would  be  practical,  and 
a step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  teacher  to  cook 
her  own  dinner  before  the  children,  2.i039'-44i 
21053-5,  21080 
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•Cookery — continued. 

Aitken. 

RThe  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire County  Council  in  1892  established  day 
and  evening  classes  in  the  towns,  for  demonstration 
and  practice  in  cookery.  Subsequently  they  were 
•extended  to  rural  districts,  a second  instructress  being 
engaged,  and  thirty-seven  classes  were  held  in  rural 
centres.  Small  fees  were  charged,  and  the  classes, 
for  a time,  were  well  attended,  21324.  The  attend- 
ance fell  away  when  the  novelty  disappeared,  and  the 
classes  were  discontinued.  The  ages  of  those  attending 
ranged  from  twenty  upwards ; would  prefer  the 
instruction  being  given  in  tho  elementary  schools. 
21339-42,  21376-8.  The  committee  also  established 
classes  for  elementary  school  teachers,  21325.  Puts 
in  a tabular  statensent  containing  amongst  other 
things  the  number  of  pupils  who  passed  in  cookery 
from  the  various  School  Boards  thi-ough  the  county, 
from  1892-6,  21326. 

Malcolm. 

In  Lockerbie  School,  cookery  is  taught  in  Standards 
five  and  upwards  by  a certificated  mistress  who  also 
takes  needlework.  The  pupils  are  taken  in  classes  of 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  each  class  being  taken  for 
•seven  Fridays,  from  9 a.m,  to  3,30  p.m,,  being  forty 
hours  instruction  per  annum.  The  children  are  pro- 
vided with  a dinner  at  \d.  a piece  which  covers  the 
expense  of  materials.  The  instruction  consists  of 
practice  and  demonstration  lessons  alternated.^  It  is 
popular  with  pu]hls  and  parents,  and  does  not  diminish 
the  literary  efiiinency.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was 
about  .£10.  From  experience  does  not  approve  of 
•continuous  afternoon  instruction,  which  interferes  with 
the  attendance  at  the  literary  classes.  Arranging  so 
that  the  pupils  should  jnirchase  the  materials  and  keep 
accounts,  would  he  of  educational  value,  21616-42. 
The  cookery  mistress  gives  domestic  economy  instruc- 
tion, pan  jcassu,  but  there  is  no  practical  work  in  this 
subject  included,  21643-8.  The  grants  earned_  for 
cookery  do  not  pay  the  mistress’s  salary,  21649-52. 

Macrae. 

Ill  Edinburgh,  nine  of  the  School  Board  schools 
utilise  the  same  room  for  cookery  and  manual  in- 
•stniction.  The  arrangement  works  well  aiid  is 
economical,  21685-7.  Instruction  in  this  subject  tends 
to  keep  the  children  at  school  in  the  advanced 
standards,  21745-8.  It  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and 
the  Board,  after  ten  years’  experience,  is  inclined  to 
extend  the  subject  rather  than  curtail  it,  21814-7.  It 
is  also  taught  in  four  or  five  of  the  Board’s  continua- 
tion schools,  21839-42.  It  is  popular  with  both  pupils 
•and  parents,  the  only  objection  being  the  increase  m 
the  rates,  21831-6.  Prefers  teaching  cooking  in 
the  ordinary  schools  to  teaching  in  centres,  21936-7. 


Cookery — continued. 


Under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  the  entire  cost 
■of  the  cookery  instruction  is  defrayed  by  the  grants 
gained,  21959-62. 

Graham, 

A schoolroom  is  kept  cleaner,  when  cookery  and 
manual  instruction  are  given  alternately  in  it,  22047- 
50. 

M‘C.  Murray. 

It  is  taken  on  the  same  conditions  as  a specific 
subject  under  the  Code,  special  arrangements  being 
made  as  to  hours  of  teaching,  number  under  instruc- 
tion, 22285-7. 


SCOUGAL. 

Gives  reasons  for  postponing  cookery  instruction 
until  children  are  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
Leith  schools  it  is  taught  in  Standards  5 and  6,  and 
to  seme  children  in  Standard  4,  22542-3. 

Miss  Wright. 

Is'Honorary  Seci-eUry  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Domestic  Economy,  which  makes  arrangements  for 
teaching  cookery  to  teaehei-s,  both  high  class,  and 
artizan  or  plain  cookery.  The  minimum  course  is 
eight  months  in  the  former  and  six  in  the  latter, 
22789.  The  instruction  should  be  thrown  as  far  on 
in  the  elementary  school  course  as  jiossible,  as  at  an 
earlier  age  children  do  not  benefit  adequately  from 
it.  A.pproves  of  arrangement  made  by  the  Board 
that  children  under  Standard  5,  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  should  not  receive  instruction  in  cookery,  22790. 
Prefers  specialist  teachers,  as  ordinary  teachers  find  it 
impossible  to  take  out  a sufficiently  thorough  course 
and  cannot  give  the  subject  fair  prominence  in  a mul- 
titude of  subjects.  In  Leith  and  Edinburgh  the 
teachers  are  specialists,  22791-2, 22803-4.  Ordinary 
teachers  object  to  the  disarrangement  resulting  in 
their  classes  from  the  children  being  taken  to 
cookery  during  the  ordinary  instruction,  22794-5. 
The  Edinburgh  School  of  Domestic  Economy  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  artizan  and  plain  cookery, 
22802  A teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  over  fourteen 
pupils  in  a class,  22807-8.  The  School  of  Domestic 
Economy  made  a representation  to  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  to  have  facilities  afforded  it  for 
training  teachers  by  teaching  actual  classes  of  pupils, 
22810.  Would  co-ordinate  the  cookery  instruction 
■with  reading  and  dictation,  22812-3, 

Miss  Stevenson. 

The  conditions  on  which  grants  are  paid  by  the 
Education  Department  for  cookery,  are  that  theory  of 
domestic  economy  is  taught,  that  twenty  hours 
practical  work  is  done  by  the  pupiis.  that  twenty 
hours’  insmiction  is  given,  that  no  class  contains 
more  than  twenty-four  girls  for  the  practical  work  ; 
and  a grant  of  4s.  is  given  for  each  girl.  A grant 
of  2s.  is  given  for  classes  of  twelve,  receiving  in 
all  twenty-four  hours’  instruction.  Prefers  the 
smaller  number  of  pupils  as  admitting  of  more  indivi- 
dual instruction : the  number  of  hours  should,  if 
possible,  be  not  less  than  forty.  If  the  practical 
dasses  were  limited  to  fourteen,  forty  hours  would  be 
sufficient.  The  grant  is  given  for  girls  in  4th 
Standard  and  upwards.  Considers  that  to  give  in- 
struction to  girls  under  thirteen  is  a loss  of  time. 
The  average  age  of  girls  in  Standard  5 is  between 
eleven  and  twelve ; considers  this  too  young  to  pro- 
duce practical  results.  Under  present  arrangements 
they  get  all  their  demonstration  lessons  at  one  time, 
the  practicallessons  being  often  given  many  weeksafter. 
The  practical  lessons  should  follow  the  demonstra- 
tion. This  could  be  more  easily  arranged  in  small 
rural  schools.  The  subject  should  be  taken  up  after 
the  5th  Standard,  and  should  be  confined  to  evening 
or  continuation  schools.  Formerly,  under  the  Code  of 
1884,  the  subject  was  taught  only  as  a branch  of  do- 
mestic economy,  which  was  taken  as  a specific  subject. 
In  1896  2,538  girls  were  taught  cookery  in  the  Edin- 
burgh schools,  22861-76.  The  reason  why  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  up  in  Standard  5 in  the  Scotch  schools  is 
that  so  many  subjects  are  taken  up  in  Standard 
6 to  earn  grants,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  sufficient 
time  to  take  up  the  cookery  lessons,  22904-7.  While 
maintaining  that  it  should  be  postponed  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ordinary  school  life,  admits  the  usefulness 
of  teaching  in  schools  that  there  is  an  art  in  cookery, 
and  that  there  are  principles  underlying  it.  As  at 
present  taught,  the  appliances  in  the  school  are  more 
elaborate  than  the  children  have  in  their  own  homes, 
22909-22. 
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CUTHBERTSON. 

The  Glasgow  School  Board  has  forty-seven  centres 
for  cookery.  It  has  been  compulsory  for  ten  years 
for  girls  in  5th  and  6th  Standards,  23087, 

]\Iiss  Paterson. 

Of  the  forty-eight  centres  under  the  Board,  fourteen 
are  centres  for  33  schools,  and  the  thirty-four  remain- 
ing schools  have  each  a kitchen  fitted  up.  ^Vould 
object  to  their  being  used  for  any  other  subject  of 
instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction 
m 1896  was  7,781  : grants  were  received  for  6,81], 
There  are  two  courses  permitted  by  the  Scotch  Code, 
one  of  forty  lessons  per  year,  carrying  a grant  of  4s.  a 
head.  6,367  pupils  attended  in  1896.  A course 
of  twenty  lessons  caiTying  a grant  of  2s.  a liead 
was  attended  by  444  pupils.  The  Scotch  Code  per- 
mits twenty-four  pupils  in  a practice  class  ; prefers 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  School  Board  allows  tlie 
head  master  to  decide  whether  the  pupils  are  to  be 
taught  in  Standards  4 and  5,  or  5 and  6.  In  1896 
in  42  schools,  instruction  was  given  in  4 and  6 ■ and 
iu  26  schools,  in  5 and  6.  Would  prefer  a weekly 
lesson  throughout  the  year  to  the  courses  of  twenty 
lessons,  23234-34.  The  School  Bead,  not  considering 
one  year’s  course  adequate,  gives  pupils  who  will  leave 
after  Standard  5,  a course  also  in  Standard  4,  The 
schools  in  Scotland  being  mixed,  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  time  for  separate  instruction  for  the  girls. 
Head  masters  have  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  giving 
cookery  after  school  hours.  The  pupils  object  to  thisT 
23253-5.  Exijlains  the  usual  arrangements  for 
practice  and  demonstration  lessons.  23286-91.  Tlie 
prevalent  opiuiou  is  that  the  subject  is  an  essential  part 
of  elementary  school  work,  23274-6.  The  grant  is 
paid  on  attendance,  not  on  examination.  The  sub- 
ject is  popular-  with  pupils  and  parents,  23292-4. 
As  a rule  there  is  no  loss  on  the  materials,  wliich 
when  cooked  are  sold  to  the  scholars  and  class 
teachers,  23239-42,  23295-8.  Gives  cost  of  salaries 
of  teachers,  utensils,  materials,  &e.,  balance  iu  hands 
in  1896,  and  total  cost  per  pnihl,  23243-52.  As 
far  as  possible  the  apparatus  used  is  nf  the  simplest 
kind,  23277-8.  Domestic  economy  is  taught  as 
portion  of  the  cookery  instruction.  As  mere  book 
work,  it  is  talcen  in  twel\'e  schools  under  the  Board, 
23328-9.  The  Glasgow  School  of  Cookery,  under 
the  National  Union,  u-ains  teacliers  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Scotch  aud  English  Codes. 

As  a rule  the  candidates  are  not  drawn  from 
school  teacliers.  'I'he  course  is  six  months,  which 
is_  not  sulficient  to  train  in  method  of  teacliing. 
Gives  particulars  of  the  coupse,  and  examinations 
to  be  taken  to  gain  the  diploma.  23235-8,  Is 
the  only  school  in  Scotland  associated  with  the 
Liyeipool  National  Union.  The  Edinburgh  school 
did  belong  to  the  Union,  but  left  it,  considering  the 
course  required  too  long  j considers  this  view  has  been 
modified  with  experience,  and  they  now  realise  the 
necessity  of  a longer  course.  The  Scotch  Department 
requires  only  250  hours  training,  in  a period  of  not 
less  than  four  months  ; the  English  Department  re- 
quires 520  hours,  in  not  less  than  six  mouths.  The 
Glasgow  school  considers  the  latter  course  uecessaj-y 
to  tram  teachers  to  teach.  Would  not  advise  accept- 
mg  teachers  with  the  lower  qualification,  23257-73. 
The  candidates  pay  eighteen  or  twenty  guiuea.s  for 
tlie  course,  getting  a diploma,  which  includes  high  class 
cookery ; for  fourteen  guineas  they  can  get  the  ordinary 
diploma.  There  is  moreover  a special  certificate  for 
trained  teachers,  the  course  for  wiiicOi  only  costs  six 
guineas,  23279-85.  The  examination  is  both  theory 
by  examination  papers,  and  practice,  in  which  the 
visiting  examiners  hear  the  candidates  teacli.  The 
candidates  get  jiractice  in  teaching  in  classes  for  the 
public  and  for  children.  Finds  theonly difficulty  is  to 
get  the  children  to  attend  ; this  is  done  by  arrangement 
with  the  School  Board,  23302-8.  The  teacher’s 
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diplomas  in  cookery  and  laundry  work  are  quite- 
separate,  although  under  the  Board  the  same  teaiher 
takes  both  subjects,  23310,  23330-2,  23359-61.  The 
grant  for  cookery  instruction  is  paid  on  the  actu.al 
attendance,  not  on  individual  examination,  the  in- 
spector, as  a rule,  merely  .satisfying  himself  that  the 
equipment  and  provision  of  instruction  is  adequate 
23380-96.  The  inspection  under  the  Scoi-ch  Depart- 
ment is  largely  delegated  to  the  School  Board,  23404-6. 

Low. 

The  Dundee  School  Board  started  evening  classes 
in  laundry  work  and  cookery,  but  not  witl  ° a lar<re 
degree  of  success,  23718-21.  ® 

Macdonald. 

For  three  sessions  the  Dundee  School  Board 
emiiloyed  a special  teacher  of  cookery  for  the  benefit 
of  jioorer  girls  not  attending  evening  clas.ses,  and 
employed  aspecialist  instructress,  who  also  taught  them 
the  elements  of  domestic  economy,  2379(>-l.  Cookery 
instruction  is  given  in  all  the  day  schools  to  the  girls 
in  Standard  4 and  upwards,  the  Board  having  four 
specialist  itinerant  teachers,  23822.  Considers  it  a 
suitable  subject  of  instruction  for  day  schools,  23868-9, 

Calder. 

In  Dundee,  under  church  organizations,  there  are  a 
number  of  evening  classes  for  cookery  and  other  sub- 
jects of  practical  instruction.  The  School  Board  tried 
cookery  and  other  practical  classes  as  a bait  to  induce 
girls  to  attend  for  literary  instruction.  Tlie  girls  while 
eager  to  attend  the  practical  clas.ses,  would  not  do  so 
on  the  condition  of  attending  also  the  literary  classes 
23905-18. 

Teegan. 

In  Mailhorough-street  Training  College  all  the 
female  Queen’s  scholars  receive  instruction  in  practi- 
cal cookery,  23978-80.  During  recent  years  they 
have  all  succeeded  in  obtaining  certificates, ”24160. 

Doherty. 

Some  such  subject  sis  cookery  or  domestic  science 
should  be  compulnory  for  girls.  ’ Holds  that  cookery 
could  be  introduced  into  any  National  scliool.  Illus- 
ti-ates  tliis  by  reference  to  the  classes  at  Marlborough- 
street,  which  were  made  self-paying,  the  pupils  buying- 
the  dishes  1diey  had  themselves  made,  24321-9.  ° 

Hamilton. 


_ Describes  the  single  course  of  cookery  instruction 
given  in  the  Donore  Female  National  School,  of  which 
he  is  manager.  The  parents  desired  to  have  laundrv- 
work  added,  24956-61.  Finds  it  involves  no  material 
alteration  in  the  time-table.  On  the  day  given  to 
cookery  no  needlework  instruction  shouldbe  given,  and 
one  liour  additional  after  school  hours  should  be  added. 
It  is  eminently  popular  with  the  girls.  A full  set  of 
utensils  should  be  provided  by  the  Board.  Would 
prefer  giving  the  instruction  in  his  school  to  sending 
the  pupils  to  a centre.  Mrs.  Hamilton  pi-ovided  the 
materials,  which  when  cooked  were  in  some  cases 
bought  by  the  pupils.  The  hours  were  from  two  to 
four  every  Friday.  All  his  pupils,  with  vhe  exception 
of  two,  passed  the  inspector’s  examination,  24971-85. 
This  course  was  ^veii  by  an  instructress  from  the 
Kildare-street  institute,  who  was  eminently  saiisfac- 
tory.  Ajiplieil  to  the  Board  to  have  her  services  for 
a second  course,  but  was  informed  that  the  ordinary 
teacher  should  give  any  further  instruction.  Owin^ 
to  the  difficulty  school  teachei-s  find  in  making  time  to 
give  tlie  instruction  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  provide  instructresses,  24992-5010.  Agrees 
as  to  the  educational  importance  of  the  subject* and 
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tliat  praise  is  clue  to  the  Board  for  its  efforts  to  get 
adequate  provision  made  for  it  by  the  Treasury, 
25014—31.  An  objection  would  arise  to  the  centre 
system  of  instruction  only  where  pupils  would  have 
to  walk  long  distances,  25032—4. 

Tristram, 

Is  Organizing  Secretary  of  thelrish  Church  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.  Gives  summary  of 
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IV. 

replies  received  from  schools  under  its  control  to  — 
query — “Have  you  any  classes  in  cookery  1 ” 25046. 

Elaborate  processes  should  be  avoided,  and  only  the 
simplest  insisted  on  in  the  subject,  25074-7. 

Purser. 

Would  be  inclined  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  highest 
classes  only,  and  to  take  two  hours  from  the  needle- 
work instruction  for  it,  25721-3. 


DRAWING. 


Brother  Thomas. 

Compulsory  in  De  La  Salle  college  on  all  teachers 
because  of  its  great  utility  in  the  schools,  142.59-61,  and 
siionlcl  be  compulsory  in  both  town  and  rural  schools, 
14,30 1-3.  Up  to  the  present,  programme  was  not  com- 
pulsory in  training  colleges— it  was  an  extra,  14,295- 
".  Is  now  more  sought  for  by  managers,  and  wlien  well 
taught,  children  take  an  interest  in  it ; they  take  no 
interest  in  it  as  taught  in  National  schools,  14,262-5. 
Describes  defects  in  system  of  teaching  it  by  untrained 
teacliers,  14,288-92,  The  college  students  could  all 
qualify  for  the  ordinary  drawing  required  in  National 
schools,  14,334-5,  and  about  50  per  cent,  show  a 
very  good  aptitude  for  it,  14,354-6  ; but  it  wouhl  he 
preferable  for  an  authority  outside  to  grant  certificates, 
14,336.  They  are  taught  both  model  drawing  and 
drawing  fix) n I the  flat,  14,373,  including  blackboard 
training,  14,261.  They  should  get  certificates  for 
one  kind,  but  he  would  encouiuge  them  to  take  both, 
14,374-5.  Geometrical  drawing  should  be  encouraged, 
14,377  ; considering  the  subject  itself  the  percentage  of 
iiiark.s  for  certificates  is  not  too  high,  but  considering  the 
ijuestion  of  encouraging  it,  the  [)ercentage  is  too  higli, 
14,377.  A certificate  gained  by  examination  is  no 
proof  of  ability  to  teach,  and  a teacher  without  a cer- 
tificate should  be  allowed  to  draw  if  he  showed  good 
results,  14,378—9.  In  elementary  schools,  should  be 
conbued  to  freehand  and  scale,  xvitli  model  drawing 
for  more  advanced  classes,  14337-9. 

Skeffixhtom. 

Should  be  taught  all  through  the  school  from 
infanfs  up,  14,421-4.  Teachers  could  be  taught  in 
the  training  colleges  and  in  art  schools  in  the  towns, 
14, .534-5,  14,542.  Theoretically,  the  manager,  but 
practically,  the  teacher,  decides  whether  it  should  he 
taught,  14,537—9.  Teachers  should  be  conipelled  to 
teach  it,  or  forfeit  theii-  certificate.s,  14,536. 

Gogarty. 

Is  compulsory  in  Lismore  school,  should  he  intro- 
duced into  all  the  primary  schools,  and  should  be  com- 
pulsory on  every  teacher  14,785-7,  14,812-3. 

Burku, 

Is  of  the  greatest  importance,  next  to  the  “■  three 
R’s.,”  to  the  boys  in  elementary  schools.  Has  a wonder- 
ful effect,  like  manual  instruction,  in  refining  the  chil- 
dren, cultivating  their  taste,  and  giving  them  accuracy 
of  eye  and  precision  of  hand.  Is  an  excellent  manual 
instruction,  ranking  with  the  Sloyd  .system,  and  form- 
ing the  basis  of  it.  Influences  also  the  children’s 
home  life,  and  in  the  Ai'tane  Industrial  school,  has  a 
great  effect  upon  the  boys  when  they  go  to  trades. 
Should  be  compulsory  in  all  priinaiy  schools,  15,030, 
15.059-61,  15075-7,'  15,098.  Is  very  difficult  if  not 
learned  in  early  life,  and  therefore  should  not  be  made 
compulsory  on  teachers  for  some  time,  15,036-8, 
15,063-4,  but  should  be  introduced  at  once,  15,073, 


Powell. 

Should  he  mode  gradually  obligatory  in  all  schools, 
and  taught  so  as  to  develop  the  inte.llectual  qualities, 
15,120.  The  difficulties  as  to  the  teachers  ought  all 
to  disappear,  15,120,  15,139-10. 

T.  J.  Alexander. 

Should  be  made  compulsory  after  a reasonable 
interval,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  The  training  of 
the  teachers  is  the  difficulty,  and  the  existing  practice, 
which  does  not  test  the  teacher’s  ability  to  teach, 
should  be  changed.  The  teachers  past  middle  age,  or 
who  have  been  already  trained,  could  he  tested  by  an 
expert  in  centres.  After  passing  the  theoretical  test 
the  inspector  should  visit  the  school,  after  a short 
interval,  and  make  the  practical  test.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  allow  a teacher,  without  a certificate,  to 
teach,  there  be.iug  haixlly  any  subject  more  unsuccess- 
fully taught.  For  the  pupils,  the  subject  should  be 
begun  in  the  kindergarten  and  continued  through  all 
the  classes  to  the  sixth.  Suggests  drawing  from 
objects  aud  practical  geometry  from  fifth  class  up, 
15159-71,  15200.  There  are  teachers  in  whose 
schools  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  a very  distinct 
success,  but  the  success  is  relative,  not  absolute. 
They  meet  an  insufficient  test.  The  pupil’s  attention 
is  not  clraxvn  to  the  necessary  pre-analysis  of  his  copy. 
Does  not  know  whether  tliis  is  taught  in  the  training 
colleges.  Instead  of  making  it  compulsory  at  once, 
ex{)erts  should  come  among  the  teachers,  wlio,  thus 
instructed,  slioul.!  be  induced  by  a sufficieut  results 
fee  to  take  up  the  subject,  15222-33,  15240-2. 

E.  J.  Murray. 

Is  one  of  the  most  essential  subjects  in  city  and  town 
schools.  Should  he  comijulsory,  as  nothing  trains 
the  eye  so  well,  15355-6. 

Dennehy. 

City  teachers  could  be  trained  iu  the  Schools  of 
Art,  15419.  Should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and 
begun  with  the  infants.  Would  iutroduce  the  ruler 
to  give  manipulative  dexterity.  Would  allow  a 
teacher  without  a certificate  to  teach  if  he  could 
teach  successfully,  15457-63,  15478.  Would  put 
drawing  first  of  the  subjects  to  develop  intelligence, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy,  would 
advocate  scale  drawing,  and  making  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  objects,  much  more  than  freehand,  which 
gives  freedom  of  hand  but  does  not  develop  the 
intelligence,  15516—21. 

Gamble. 

Should  commence  in  third  class  aud  be  compulsory 
in  all  schools.  The  teacher’s  certificate  at  present  i.s 
of  little  good,  no  credit  being  giveu  lor  ability  to 
teach.  In  a school  of  sixty  there  should  he  an 
assistant  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  whil ; in  the 
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case  of  an  unqualified  teacher  of  a small  school,  he 
should  get  instruction  hy  lectures  and  be  allowed  to 
present  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the  first  year, 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  the  second  year,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in  the  third  year,  and 
if  the  results  were  satisfactory,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  teach.  The  teaching  in  the  schools  of  art  and 
training  colleges  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  training  the  teachers  to  teach.  There  should 
be  freehand  drawing,  which  trains  the  hand  and  eye 
at  first,  and  then  drawing  to  scale  in  order  to  cultivate 
iiceui'acy,  but  does  not  think  plan  and  elevation 
drawing  could  be  introduced,  though  when  the  secoiiil 
claas  in  Binninghain  understands  it,  the  fifth  in 
Ireland  ought  to  be  able  to  do  .so,  15595,  15604-16. 
15649-67. 


G.  Bateman. 

A most  important  subject,  which  should  be  made 
compulsory  wherever  a teacher  possesses  a certificate. 
All  future  teachers  should  be  com|)elled  to  take  out 
certificates.  If  drawing  were  compulsory  it  would  be 
desirable,  though  in  some  cases  it  would  be  a hardsbi]>, 
to  make  a i-ule  that  before  a person  would  get  a 
certificate  he  must  lie  able  to  teach  all  the  subjects  in 
the  programme.  Should  begin  with  chequered  lines 
in  the  kindergarten,  but  tliere  should  be  no  lines  for 
the  second  class,  as  they  seem,  when  discontinued, 
to  have  a bad  effect,  in  the  tliird  class.  Exports 
slinuld  be  staciouod  at  centres,  who  would  give 
instruction  duiing  the  week  in  the  schools  whei-e 
the  teachers  are  not  qualified  and  to  the  teachers  on 
Saturdays.  The  teachers  could  also  be  trained  in  the 
Schools  of  Art  in  Saturday  classes,  and  should  be 
tested  both  by  examination  papers  and  as  to  their 
ability  to  teach.  Would  begin  even  in  the  first  class, 
in  which  rulers  might  be  used,  with  object  drawing, 
and  would  introduce  in  the  fifth  class,  drawing  to 
scale.  Would  not  allow  a teacher  without  a certificate 
to  teach.  The  ordinary  Ins]>ector  would  inspect  the 
school  to  ascertain  if  the  teacher  has  ability  to  teach, 
15940-7,16022-4,16029-32,  16113-22.  ' 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

Is  better  taught  than  has  been  described  by  wit- 
nesses. Should  liegin  with  the  infants,  with  a niler, 
squares  or  rectangles  on  slates,  the  slates  being  in 
the  second  class  replaced  by  paper.  The  third  and 
fourth  classes  might  remain  as  at  present,  with  the 
addition  of  object  drawing  with  straight  lines.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  the  freehand  drawing, 
which  is  of  considerable  value,  might  be  simplified, 
and  the  pupils  taught  more  advanced  object  drawing. 
•Advisable  to  add  drawing  to  scale  and  • phm 
•and  elevation  drawing,  of  a simple  nature,  16163-8 
16273-8. 


Dri.slane. 

Should  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tiie 
boys  iutellectuai  enjoyinent  and  making  them  better 
workmen.  Pi  eehand  has  a good  effect,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  drawing  relating  to  objects,  1684‘^— 
59. 

Lally. 

Should  be  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools,  and 
could  be  introduced  without  seriously  interferino 
with  the  literary  h-aiuing.  The  managers  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  it,  and  also  elementary  science,  17040 
17048-54. 

Lynskey. 

The  teaching  of,  -w'ould  be  most  valuable.  Thu 
teachers  would  be  willing  to  attend  at  centres  in  order 
to  qualify,  and  the  managers  would  encoui-a"e  them 
17182-4,  17220-3. 

Courtenay  Clarice. 

Should  be  taught  in  every  school.  Would  have 
freehand  and  practical  drawing,  including  geometrical 
drawing,  drawing  to  scale,  and  jilan  and  elevation, 
and  would  teach  it  in  connection  with  mensuration. 
The  making  of  actual  objects  in  cardboard  would 
hel[)  the  pupils  to  understand  the  drawing,  17426-32. 
Has  nob  much  faith  in  the  teachers  being  trained 
in  centres,  17453-8. 

Welply. 

A most  useful  subject,  which  should  be  foi-ced  on 
the  country.  Until  all  the  teachers  are  trained 
itinerant  teachers  might  be  emjiloyed  for  their  instruc- 
tion at  suitable  centres.  There  would  not  be  any 
general  objection  to  the  subject  from  teachers,  mana- 
gers or  )>arents.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in 
making  it  compulsory  in  girls’  schools,  where  it  would 
be  helpful  in  teaching  cutting-out,  and  after  a few 
years  it  might  be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  schools. 
The  small  extent  to  which  it  is  now  taught  is  due 
to  a great  many  teachers  not  having  certificateii,  but, 
as  in  writing,  models  and  jiopies  might  he  used  where 
the  teacher  is  not  qualified,  17533-7,  17598-603 
17616-8,  17663-7,  17690-2,  17702-5. 

Kelly. 

The  teachers  as  a body  .are  favourable  to  its  intro- 
duction, 17781. 

Hannon. 

Should  be  made  compulsory.  There  are  many 
teaciiens  capable  of  teaching  in  who  have  not  certi- 
ficates, 17859-61. 


Most  Pvev.  Dr.  O’Dwyhr. 

Would  prefer  it,  and  science,  to  manual  instruction. 
In  male  schools  is  the  most  universally  useful  subject, 
and  every  boy  in  every  urban  school  ought  to  be 
taught  it.  Should  be  taught  much  better  than  at 
present.  Freehand  is  most  desirable,  but — almost 
more  important — there  should  be  also  geometrical, 
drawing  and  drawing  to  scale.  Should  also  be  com- 
pulsory in  girls’  schools  for  purpose  of  refining  the 
children,  and  giving  them  the  artistic  taste.  It  might 
be  useful  for  organizers  or  peripatetic  Inspectors  of 
drawing  to  go  about  and  give  advice  on  the  methods  of 
teachiug  it,  16542,  16547,  16557,  16570,  16580-1, 
16597-8,  16629-33A,  16681. 

Archdeacon  Hamilton. 

Of  the  many  children  who  have  passed  through  our 
schools  cannot  think  of  one  to  whom  drawing  would 
have  been  of  use,  16775. 


Chyan. 

Is  very  popular  with  the  pupils  and  should  be 
taught  universally.  The  teachers  would  be  willing 
to  learn  and  would  attend  centres  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  their  first  year  of  teaching  an  itinerant  teacher 
miglit  give  them  lessons  and  advice.  Drawing  to  scale 
would  be  very  useful,  perhaps  more  useful  than  free- 
hand, 17965-6,  18021,  18072-4,  18102-9. 

Doyle. 

Would  be  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  centres 
in  which  the  teachers  could  get  coui-sea  of  lessons,  but 
would  prefer  that  the  teachers  should  be  brought  to  a 
centre  for  a three  mouths’  course.  On  teachers  of  over 
twenty-five  years’  service  it  should  not  be  compulsory. 
It  should  begin  with  the  young  teachers  in  •the  trainiiig 
colleges.  Would  not  allow  a teacher  without  a 
certificate  to  teach  it.  Drawing  to  scale  and  practical 
geometry  would  be  popular  with  the  teachers  and 
feasible  in  connection  with  mensuration.  If  made 
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compiilFory  in  Isrfe  towns  would  gradually  and 
naturnlly  extend  lo  the  country  districts  in  the  course 
of  time,  18256-62,  18291-3,  18312-8,  18359-63. 

MacLoghlis. 

Should  be  introduced  into  all  schools,  but  great 
efBciency  should  not  be  expected  for  the  first  few 
years.  If  tlie  wol  k was  fairly  clone,  the  pupils  should 
get  a pass,  even  though  the  teucher  is  not  certificated. 
With  the  aid  of  models,  as  in  writing,  a sensible 
teacher  might  teacli  drawing.  Drawing  to  scale  is 
the  only  useful  drau'ing,  and  after  a little  while  the 
teachers  would  be  able  to  loam  how  to  teach  it.  They 
would,  however,  as  a rule,  object  to  attending  at  centres 
for  the  purpo.se  of  being  taught,  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  failing,  18439,  18448-54, 18475-8. 

Sweeney. 

A very  important  subject  which  should  be  optional 
in  some  schools  hut  comjmlsory  in  others.  Should 
ho  optional  (on  the  part  of  the  teacher)  in  first,  2nd 
fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  butobligatory  in  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth.  Drawing  to  scale  would  he  desirable  as 
well  as  freehand,  and  the  teachers  could  easily  learn 
it.  18327-31,  18552-4,  18564-70. 


DRAWtsa — contimud. 

Burges. 


Is  very  useful,  and  should  be  made  more  or  less 
compulsory.  It  would  be  iin[iossible  to  teach  an  old 
teacher  to  draw,  and  I'erliaps  difficult  to  toacli  a 
young  one,  and  therefore  dependence  must  be  placed 
on  mt;n  who  have  a taste  for  drawing,  and  this  would 
grow  by  degrees,  19740-3. 


Dewab. 

Strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and  would  make  it  com- 
pulsory in  all  the  schools,  allowing  old  teachers  to 
teach  it  as  best  they  could,  and  paying  them  if  they 
produced  res\ilts.  Would  rerpiire  certificates,  however, 
from  all  young  teachers  and  all  going  through  the 
traiiiirig  colleges.  Would  give  the  course  a j'ractical 
direction  and  include  model  drawing.  There  should 
be  drawing  to  scale  in  the  senior  classes,  and  [)laii 
and  elevation  might  be  introduced  in  sixth  class.  To 
make  the  instniction  more  intelligent,  the  making  of 
objects  would  be  useful  if  time  could  be  found,  and  if 
the  work  would  not  interfere  with  the  literary 
in.stniction.  Drawing  trains  the  hands  and  makes 
the  children  observant  and  more  accurate,  19853-7, 
19870-3,  19890-6,  19926-36,  19943-66,  19992- 
20001. 

Dalton. 


W ORAN. 

Is  very  poorly  taught  in  Belfast,  because  the, 
teachera,  in  some  schools,  while  the  children  are 
employed  at  drawing,  are  teaching  extras.  The 
children  are  left  a good  deal  to  themselves,  and  the 
india-rubber  is  too  much  used.  Is  in  favour  of  draw- 
ing from  models,  and  of  ])ractical  geometry.  Would 
insist  on  its  being  taught  in  the  training  "colleges, 
18639-43,  18663-4,  18721,  18743-7,  18801-9. 

Brown. 

Advocates  the  teaching  of  it  for  the  pur]>ose  of 
training  in  observation  and  accuracy.  Unless  free- 
liand  is  done  well  the  other  drawing  would  not  be 
very  well  done.  Does  not  consider  drawing  with 
scale  and  compasses  drawing  at  all.  Would  have 
practical  geometry,  18891-6,  18915-24. 

Ward. 

W'ould  have  it  taught  generally  throughout  the 
country  and  made  eomi>ulsoiy  where  there  are 
sutticient  teachers.  Teachers  with  certificates  should 
be  required  to  teach  it,  while  teachers  under  a certain 
age  without  certificates  might  be  required  to  go  in 
for  certificates.  Would  be  in  favour  of  having  classes 
in  centres  for  the  older  teachera.  Would  have  drawing 
to  scale  and  perlni])S  from  easy  models,  and  the  use  of 
the  ruler  in  the  higher  classes.  Plan  and  elevation 
could  be  kept  for  the  continuation  schools,  19064-5, 
19095-101,  19130. 

Monsignor  Byrne. 

Is  an  essential  part  of  a good  general  education, 
19305,  19381. 


Up  to  the  end  of  the  second  class  we  cannot  improve 
on  the  kindergarten  system  of  drawing,  which  should 
be  taught  even  though  the  full  kindergarten  course  is 
not  taught.  At  present  the  children  pass  from  the 
kinclergaiten  drawing  to  au  entirely  new-  system,  the 
teachers  knowing  nothing  of  the  kindergarten  system, 
and  having  to  begin  de  novo.  The  kindergarten 
drawing  should  be  developed  in  courses  suitable  for 
second  and  third  classes,  introducing,  say,  curved 
lines,  and  showing  the  children  on  the  black-board 
how  to  combine  tliem  in  a variety  of  ways.  This 
would  lay  a foundation  for  designing  and  give  the 
pupils  a taste  for  it.  In  the  third  and  fourth  classes, 
iu  which  the  teaching  at  present  is  of  very  little 
value,  w’onhl  introduce  mathematical  instruments,  at 
least  the  ruler  and  compass,  still  developing  tho- 
kindergarten  drawing,  and  in  the  higher  classes  would 
have  drawing  from  actual  simple  objects,  the  teacher 
showing  on  the  black  board  how  they  should  be 
regarded,  or  practical  geometrical  geometry  with 
mensuration.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  both 
geometrical  and  freehand  drawing  taught  tliroughout 
the  standards  after  a while,  Would  make  the 
teaching  obligatory  on  certificated  teachers,  and 
would  make  it  univei-sa.1  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
There  are  some  extra  subjects  in  which  the  children 
are  classified  according  to  their  positions  in  those 
subjects,  but  does  not  know  that  the  advantages  of 
classifying  them  similarly  in  drawing  would 
compensate  for  the  consequent  disorganisation  of  Ihe 
work  of  the  school.  Some  permanent  special 
inspectors  of  drawing  might  be  useful.  The  dilBculty 
as  to  getting  teachei's  could  be  got  over  by  a projter 
system  of  training  and  by  insisting  on  the  teachei-s- 
teaching  drawing  as  a class  subject,  20076-82, 
20108-10,  20116-8,  20175-90,  20239. 


Forbes. 

Would  not  like  to  see  the  kind  of  drawing  that  is 
taught  now,  taught  in  all  schools.  Would  like  a 
modified  programnse  with  less  freehand,  but  some  use 
of  the  ruler  and  drawing  to  scale  taught  in  all, 
19450-1,  19487,  19524-6. 

Magill. 

Would  not  exclude  it  in  a large  town  like  Belfast, 
but  would  not  think  of  having  it  generally  taught. 
Would  prefer  to  have  time  spent  in  teaching  children 
to  write  well,  19645—8. 


Pedlow. 

Is  best  taught  in  the  kindergarten  classes,  because 
it  is  entirely  practical,  but  there  is  no  connecting 
link  between  it  and  the  drawing  in  the  senior  classes. 
In  the  latter  the  child  is  set  to  make  a cojiy,  but  the 
teacher  does  not,  as  he  should,  use  the  chalk  at  all,  or 
place  the  object  befoi-e  the  pupil.  The  results  pro- 
gramme does  noc  actually  require  model  drawing,  and 
consequently  it  has  been  neglected.  If  a senior 
teacher,  without  a certificate,  could  teach  the  subject, 
would  allow  him  to  do  so.  Should  be  taught  lus  part 
of  a good  general  education,  20264-5,  20277-81 
20302-4,  20313,  20318-21. 
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— Barbour. 

Should  bo  luade  compulsoiy.  Is  taught  iu  all 
classes  in  Currickfergus  Model  School,  but  the  tliird 
class  i.s  the  first  for  results  fees,  20555,  20599-(?0{>. 

Browse. 

Freehand  drawing  of  an  object,  wbieli  is  only  the 
begiuning  of  drawing,  should  be  corrected  by  meusure- 
nient.  Should  be  compulsory  in  the  schools,  aud  the 
teachers  who  have  not  got  them,  should  be  told  to  get 
i;ei-tificates.  Teachers  who  don’t  quite  come  up  to 
tl  0 standard  might  get  ]>rovisional  certificates.  They 
could  be  trained  in  the  Derry  School  of  Art.  In  the 
J>ony  district  out  of  160  schools  drawing  is  taught 
only  in  thirty-one,  though  there  ai'C  certificated 
teachers  in  others.  The  managers  would  all  be  glad 
to  s e the  subject  taken  up.  If  the  course  enabled 
tins  ciiildren  to  sketch  roughly  objects  they  liave  seen 
it  would  tend  to  make  it  more  practical.  Should  be 
taught  not  merely  lor  its  own  sake  but  to  illustrate 
the  other  scliool  sul)jects,  20626-9,  20641-2  2C'722-9 
20760,  20801-8. 

EARDtHi'. 

Is  becoming  very  po|iiilar,  aud  iii.struction  in  it  is 
extending  every  day.  Would  nke  to  see  it  universal. 
It  is  the  best  introduction  to  hand  and  eye  tiaining. 
Would  accept  tlie  results  of  old  teachers  who  have 
not  certificates,  20854-60. 

Cargin. 

Mould  as  far  as  possible  keep  drav'ing  from  the 
object  constantly  before  the  child,  20989,  21004. 

Rowan. 

Should  be  tauglit  in  all  schools.  Would  allow 
uncertificateu  teachers  to  teach  if  their  results  showed 
that  they  were  able  to  do  so.  Those  who  cannot 
draw  might  acquire  the  ability,  at  Iciist  to  draw  with 
rule  and  compass  Old  teachers  would  not  like  to  go 
to  a centre  for  iiistniction  as  it  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a disgrace  if  they  failed,  but  it  would  meet  the 
dilhculty  if  they  were  allowed  to  give  evidence  to  an 
inspector  of  their  cajiacity  to  teach,  :TII5-21 
2It44-52. 

Patterson. 

Is  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects,  aud  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  doing  no  personal  injustice,  be  made 
compulsory.  In  teaching  it  the  blackboard  is  not 
used  sufficiently,  21246-9. 

Malcoi-m. 

In  Lockerbie  school,  drawing  is  taught  for  three 
houre  a week.  Scale  drawing,  whiclr  wa.s  formerly 
not  understood  by  the  pupils,  has  now  become  practical 
ill  conjunction  with  manual  instruction;  and  in 
Staudard  0 solid  geometry,  plan  and  elevation,  i.s  now 
taken  instead  of  plane  geometry,  2L568-9. 

M‘C.  Murray. 

In  Sciennes  School,  Edinburgh,  drawing  is  taught 
to  all  the  boys  by  the  ordinary  staff,  for  two  hours  a 
-e  eek  The  girls  take  sewing  while  the  boys  are  at 
drawing.  Owing  to  not  being  able  to  classify  the 
j'upils  according  to  their  ability  in  drawing,  none  of 
the.  Scotch  schools  received  “ excellent  ” last  year  in 
drawing.  Would  postpone  drawing  to  scale  from 
Standard  4 to  Standard  5,  and  remove  solid 
-geometry  from  the  syllabus  Objects  to  the  examina- 
tion papers  being  sent  to  South  Kensington.  The 
inspe"tor  who  sees  the  methods  and  results  is  compe- 
tent to  examine  tlietn,  22176-90.  Explains  how  sepa- 
t-ate  classification  for  drawing  is  rendered  impossible 
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in  the  Scotch  schools,  22252-4.  Is  opposed  to  teaching 
solid  geometry  as  being  too  advanced  for  children, 
22255-8.  Would  prefer  inspection  to  examination  as 
tending  towards  economy  of  time,  and  greater  freedom 
of  classification,  22366-41. 

Scougal. 

At  a recent  conference  with  the  teachers,  two 
specialist  drawing  instructors  volunteered  the  testi- 
mony that  the  hand-and-eye  training  was  a distinct 
help  to  tlie  drawing,  22549. 

Blair, 

Is  Inspector  of  the  “North  Scotland”  district 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  22705-6. 
Considers  that  for  teachers  a qualification  in  freehand, 
model  and  geometrical  di'awiiig,  as  distinguishe.d  from 
solid  geometry  aud  blacklioard  drawing,  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  Teachers  of  drawing  w'hile  they  are  generallv 
certificated  teacliers,  a,s  a rule,  hold  no  special 
certificate  in  drawing.  Many  of  those  who  obtained 
certificates  in  drawing  are  not  competent  to  teach  the 
subject.  The  certificate  is  only  one  of  ability  to  draw. 
To  improve  tlie  drawing  instruction,  the  inspector 
must  pay  smqirise  visits  to  observe  the  teachers  at 
work,  and  after  the  les.son,  point  out  faults  and  give 
them  instruction  lessons.  In  Ireland  instrnction  to 
teacliers  at  centres  must  be  supplemented  by  good 
training  iu  the  training  colleges,  where  it  should  be 
compulsory.  'Jhe  iierinatetic  sjieeialist  should  also 
vi>it  the  schools  reund  his  centre,  observe  the 
teaching  and  correct  it.  The  regulation  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  by  which  the  papers  are 
partly  marked  by  the  inspector  and  jiartly  sent 
on  to  South  Kensington,  should  leave  fail- 
control  to  the  iuspector  to  enable  him  to  take  local 
circumstances,  and  whetlier  the  school  is  imjiroving 
or  not,  into  account,  22711-24.  The  guarantee  that 
the  standard  will  not  drop  is  the  cenu'al  system  ot' 
marking.  If  the  Depai'tment  reserved  co  itself 
the  right  to  call  for  samples  of  three  or  four  schools  in 
each  inspector’s  district,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
this  end,  22732-9.  A certificate  of  drawing  should  not 
be  insisted  on  for  leaeliers,  but  it  would  be  necessary 
for  all  teacliei-s  to  be  able  to  draw  on  the  blackboard, 
22727-31.  Of  the  900  or  1,000  elementary  scbool.s 
in  Scotland  in  connection  with  tlie  Science  and  Art 
Department,  most  are  simply  taking  drawing. 
Approximately  the  total  grant  earned  fi-om  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  £25,000  to  £30,000.  By  a 
new  regulation  of  the  Science  and  Ait  I -epartment,  no 
day  elementary  school  can  be  on  their  books  except 
for  drawing  or  manual  instruction,  22740-7.  The 
ocotch  Education  Deparmieiit  has  not  yet  made 
drawing  a compulsory  subject  of  instruction,  22748-9. 
'J'he inspector  marks  first,  second,  and  third  Standards, 
and  does  not  mark  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  but  seuds 
u'p  all  the  exercises  that  are  on  paper,  aud  this  mav  in- 
clude the  first  Staudard  or  it  may  not.  At  South 
Kensington  they  may  or  may  not  re-mark  standards 
one,  two,  and  three.  If  the  inspector  is  one  whose 
maiks  are  usually  steady,  they  would  accent  his 
marking,  22754— 64.  Disapproves  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Dejiartment’s  teacher’s  certificate  in  drawing 
being  given  without  any  exarninatiem  as  to  capacity 
to  teach,  22765-72.  W^ould  preferthat  the  certificate 
should  be  awarded  to  the  teadier  on  the  results  of  his 
teaching.  In  the  training  colleges  a professor  of 
method  examines  tlie  capacify  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
the  other  subjects,  but  dues  not  pay  any  heed  to 
tlieir  ca2>acity  to  teach  drawing,  22773-86. 

Ogilvie 

Is  Principal  of  the  .Heriot  Watt  Technical  College  in 
Edinburgh.  As  a preparation  for  technical  iusii-uction, 
drawing  is  an  essential  part  of  elementary  education. 
The  tendency  is  to  teach  it  as  a subject  of  importance 
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simply  for  its  own  purposes,  whereas  its  chief  aim  is 
as  a tool  for  practical  use  and  subsequent  technical 
eikication,  22814-5.  As  a hand  and  eye  exercise  H 
is  an  essential  part  of  primary  education,  22822-6. 
Considei-s  the  Education  Department  inspector  quite 
fliialided  to  judge  of  the  educational  manner  in  which 
drawing  is  taught,  22827-30.  Considers  a case  for 
trainin''  in  drawing  could  be  made  out  on  its  im- 
portance as  a part  of  general  education  alone,  M-iihout 
aiir  reference  to  subsequent  technical  education, 
22843-4. 

CUTIIBEKTSON. 

Under  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  there  are  75,000 
scholars  and  70  schools.  All  the  boys  from  the 
infants  upwards  are  taught  drawing,  and  there  ai's 
but  nine  schools  where  the  girls  are  not  taught 
drawing.  They  begin  with  geometrical,  and  also  learn 
freeliand  and  model  drawing,  It  is  taught  by  three 
specialist  teachers  in  four  schools  j in  all  the  other 
schools  by  the  ordinary  teacliers.  The  total  grant 
earned  last  year  for  drawing  was  £3,746  16s.,  ot 
which  about  £1,000  was  given  to  the  teachers, 
22998-3002. 

G.  W.  Alexandkr. 

The  School  Board  does  not  insist  on  its  teachers 
having  certificates  in  drawing,  23,168. 

Ki:ra:. 

The  manual  instruction  drawing  in  his  school  is 
tau"lit  by  the  ordinary  class  teachers,  who  teach  the 
pupils  liow  to  make  plan  and  elevation  drawings  of 
ihe  models  ; sometimes,  however,  the  work  is  alsead 
of  the  diawing,  and  vice  versa.  Is  afraid  there  is,  in 
[iractice,  too  much  copying  of  plans  and  elevations  from 
the  teacher’s  drawing  on  the  blackboai'i.1  Illustrates 
this  from  his  own  experience.  Looks  upon  drawing 
as  a necessarily  compulsory  subject,  although  it  is  not 
compulsory  under  the  Scotch  Code,  2.3612-8. 

Robert  Caldee. 

Drawing  is  taught  to  all  the  boys  in  the  Dundee 
Schools,  not  to  the  girls,  23931-2. 

Teeran. 

Drawing  and  needlework  are  the  only  sii’Djects  of 
practical  instruction  in  tliii  training  college  curriculum. 
Enumerates  subjects  of  practical  instruction,  the 
introduction  of  which  he  would  advocate.  Their 
inclusion  would  necessitate  the  present  com-se  of 
training  being  inci'eased  to  tJiree  years.  For  men. 
practical  geometry  and  applied  drawing  should  be 
introrlueed.  23982-5.  Teachers  already  trained  and 
leaching  should  be  collected  to  centres  to  receive 
instruction  from  experts  in  drawing  and  its  appli- 
cation to  Imndicraft.  Subsequently  the  experts  could 
act  as  assistant  inspectors  in  supervising  its  intro- 
duction into  the  schools,  23982-7.  In  Switzerland 
summer  vacation  courses,  lasting  six  weeks,  are  held 
in  various  centres.  The  teachers  in  Ireland  are  not 
yet  siitticiently  advanced  to  profit  by  such  short 
courses;  in  subsequent  time  such  couises  might  be 
adequate  to  maintain  a high  stindurd.  In  the 
Trainin"  College  at  Luusanio,  the  Professor  of 
Drawing  gives  eleven  hours  instruction  per  week, 
239S8.  The  examination  set  to  the  Queen's  Scholars 
tests  only  their  power  to  draw,  so  that  the  mam 
object  of  the  training  college  is  neglected,  24027-34. 

Doherty. 

Is  Professor  of  Method  in  M.arlborough-sfcreet 
'J'raining  College.  Speaking  generally,  the  capacity 
of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to  teach  is  tested  under  the 
present  system.  Admits  that  no  test  ot  po'ver  to 
teach  is  exacted  in  examining  for  a certificate  to 
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teach  drawing,  24286-98.  Drawing  should  be  intro- 
duced into  all  National  schools,  and  the  fee  should 
cover  the  expense  of  materials.  If  it  were  arranged 
to  malce  the  subject  comjmlsory  by  a certain  date, 
and  if  a few  specialists  wore  sent  round  to  the  different 
centres,  nearly  every  teaclier  in  Ireland  would  qualify 
for  a certificate  in  a short  time.  Teachers  not  holding 
a certificate  might,  for  the  present,  be  allowed  to 
leach  the  subject,  24342-4.  It  is  now  compulsory 
ou  all  students,  male  and  female,  in  training  colleges. 
When  model  lessons  are  given  before  tlie  e.xamtning 
head  inspectors  at  the  July  examinations,  it  might 
Imppen  that  the  subject  selected  by  the  student  would 
be  drawing.  To  this  extent  a test  of  power  to  teach 
may  arise.  24401-10. 

FiTZP.tTRICK. 

Diatving  is  seldom,  if  ever,  chosen  as  the  subject  of 
the  criticism  lessons,  and  is  not  well  tauglit  in  the 
training  colleges.  Considers  it  badly  t-.mght  also  in 
the  schooD,  24715-9. 

Peyton, 

In  the  schools  it  should  be  tauglit  in  classes  1 and  2, 
class  3 being  too  late  to  coumienee  the  subject. 
Mechanical  drawing  should  be  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  system  of  examination  should  be  modified 
on  lines  suggested.  Every  teacher  is  qualified  to 
teach  drawing,  whether  certificated  or  not,  up  to 
class  3 or  class  4.  24741-5,  24931-6,  but  not  in 
class  5 or  class  6.  Would  not  make  it  compulsory  in 
the  higher  classes  at  present,  24789-801. 

Tristram. 

Is  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Church  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.  Gives  summary 
of  replies  of  managers  of  schools  in  connection  to 
queries— Is  drawing  taught  in  your  male  school? 
Is  drawing  taught  in  your  female  school^  Is 
drawiuo-  taught  in  your  mixed  schools?”  25035-45. 
Also  to  the  querv — “ Should  drawing  be  compulsory?  ” 
2-5055,  2-515.3-62.  Considers  freehand  should  be 
compulsory.  Scale  drawing  could  be  taught  through 
manual  work,  26081-6.  Would  not  require  a cer- 
tificate to  qualify  a teacher  to  teach  drawing,  25092, 
2518-5-6. 

Mahaffy. 

Special  courses  should  be  given  to  enable  teachers 
to  teach  drawing,  25194,  which  should  be  compulsory, 
25199.  Suggests  various  centres  where  the  teachers 
now  in  charge  of  schools,  might  receive  courses  of  train- 
ing, 25233-9,  25246-7. 

Kings.mill  Moore. 

Drawing  should  he  compulsory  in  the  schools, 
25407-10.  In  the  training  colleges  the  students  are 
simplv  asked  to  coi)y  either  a nsodel  or  freehand  speci- 
men ' there  is  never  any  cpiestion  as  to  the  method  of 
teaching  drawing.  The  blackboard  is  never  used  in  re- 
ference to  drawing,  25447-8.  Regards  as  an  evil  the 
aliseuce  of  an  otlicial  test  of  power  to  teach  drawing, 
25484-90.  If  the  subject  were  to  be  made  compul- 
sory in  the  schools  at  onc“,  as  suggested,  it  should  be 
treated  sympathetically  and  in  no  exacting  spirit.  All 
intelligent  teachers  should  be  able  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary .stages.  A very  simple  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  a great  help  to  start  with,  and  very 
simple  requirements  should  be  clearly  laid  down,  with 
definite  instructions  to  inspectors  as  to  what  they 
should  look  for  -having  regard  rather  to  the  methoils 
of  teaching  than  to  the  teaching  of  advanced  stages  of 
the  subject,  25528-38. 

Barrett. 

Should  be  compulsory  for  both  hoys  and  girls,  and 
should  begin  earlv  in  the  school  course,  26147-52, 
26164,  26167-9. 
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EVENING  CLASSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Appii^rs  R.  Most  Rev.  Di-.  O'Dwyer. 

Has  seen  evening  schools  tried  very  often,  but  they 
have  always  failed.  Some  of  the  teachers  aay  that 
the  payment  is  insufficient.  But  apart  from  the  rules 
of  the  Board  they  would  be  <lesii-able,  as  would  classes 
ou  Saturday,  out  of  school  hours,  to  teach  such  subjects 
as  cookery,  lauudry,  and  typewriting.  They  might,  in 
fact,  be  semi-technical  schools,  which  would  prepare 
pupils  for  occupations  in  after-life,  16606-10. 

Drislare. 

Country  boys  after  going  to  work  should  receive 
instruction  in  evening  schools,  a great  many  of  which 
should  be  established  if  the  grants  were  satisfactory, 
Should  be  used  for  giving  practical  instruction  such 
as  type-writing,  and  possibly  advanced  arithmetic, 
16833-6,  J6845-51. 


Courtenay  Clarke. 


National  Board's  conditions  ai'e  prohibitive  ; but  there 
are  other  elements,  including  the  difficulty  of 
managing  youth-s  of  from  17  to  21,  which  interfere  with 
them,  20520-4,  20527-8. 

SL‘Me.'!a>un. 

Has  tried  evening  schools,  but,  tliough  attendance 
at  first  was  ])romising,  it  .soon  fell  off,  owing  to  tliere 
being  nothing  of  an  interesting  nature  in  tlie  course 
and  merely  the  drudgery  of  reading,  writing,  and' 

arithmetic.  Soinelhing  of  a practical  nature pei- 

Jiajis  a little  manual  training — would  make  the  school 
attractive.  It  would  be  better  not  to  liave  the  ordi- 
nary day  teachers  if  other  competent  teachers  could  be 
liiul.  Thinks  tlie  reason  the  schools  did  not  suiceed 
was  that  tlie  salary  alloweil  to  the  teachers  being  too 
.small,  they  had  to  charge  too  large  a fee— 6<Z.  a week 
— to  the  pupils.  If  the  payments  made  or  the  results 
fees  were  suHicient  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
charge  a fee,  21045-7,  21057-62,  21081-5. 


Practical  instruction  must  reach  the  youth  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  National  schools. 
Much  cotild  not  be  done  in  evening  classes  in  the 
country,  but  something  could  be  done  in  towns 
17441-9,  17466-8. 

Doyle. 

Pupils  desirous  of  a further  course  after  leaving 
school  should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
evening  classes  in  the  present  schools.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  majority  of  the  children  are  within 
a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  of  school,  so  that  there 
wciuld  be  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  older 
childi-en  attending.  Evening  schools  at  present  are 
very  few,  because  there  is  practically  no  encourage- 
ment given  to  them,  the  teacher  being  paid  only  .£1 
a month  salary,  but  they  would  be  specially  suitable 
for  the  teaching  of  book-keeping,  shorthand,  and 
other  subjects  of  a practical  character,  18281-3 
18339-53. 


MacLogiilin. 

Would  not  go  in  for  evening  schools  in  country 
places  owing  to  the  distances  the  pupils  must  go.  In 
certain  districts  the  senior  boys  might  attend  science 
classes,  18465-9. 

Brown. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a commercial  pro 
gramme  for  boys,  and,  in  fact,  all  special  subjects 
which  are  not  part  of  a good  general  education,  taught 
in  continuation  .schools,  18953-66,  19016-7. 

Pedlow. 

The  managers  are  in  favour  of  them,  but  they  have 
been  a failure.  The  grown-up  boys  and  girls  won't 
spend  their  evenings  at  them,  but  probably  if  manual 
instruction  were  introduced  it  would  make  them  at- 
tractive. The  present  programme  might  be  modified, 
20334-7. 

Beatty. 

If  the  programme  were  modified  and  made  of  a 
practical  character  more  boy.s  would  he  attracted  to 
evening  schools.  An  adaptation  of  the  English  even- 
ing school  code  would  be  useful.  Laundry  work  and 
cookery  might  be  introduced,  and  science  could  be 
taught  in  them,  20414-23. 

Spence. 

Literary  evening  classes  would  be  of  service  if  they 
could  be  carried  on.  The  teachers  have  not  been 
encouraged  by  a large  enough  payment,  and  the 


MALCOL^t 

The  evening  classes  in  Lockorbie  Scluiol  are  in 
connection  with  tlie  Education  Department.  Those 
in  arithmetic,  shortliaud,  composition,  and  cJrawin<' 
lire  attended  by  about  forty  men ; the  cookerv. 
laundry-work,  and  dressmaking  classes  are  attended 
by  about  tlih-ty  women,  21C57-61. 

' Tait. 

Describes  tlie  classes  of  pupils,  subjects,  and  courses 
of  instruction,  and  nature  of  ins]iection  in  Sciennes 
evening  school,  Edinburgh,  22937-90. 

CuinEEETSON. 

Tlie  Glasgow  School  Board’s  evening  schools  are- 
attended  by  14,000  scholai-s.  Of  the  School  Board 
cliiidreu  10  to  15  per  cent,  subsequently  attend  the 
evening  schools.  Manual  insti-uction  was  commenced 
this  winter,  while  pliysical  science  is  largely  taught, 
23062-8.  Tlie  elementary  science  in  the  da\-  schools- 
is  a great  advantage  for  subsequent  science  work  in 
evening  schools,  23069-73. 

Low. 

[Eor  origin,  organization,  and  success  of  evening 
classes  in  manual  instruction  under  the  Dundee 
School  Board,  see  his  evidence  under  Manual  In- 
struction.] 

The  School  Board  also  gives  instruction  to  gills  in 
evening  classes,  not,  however  witli  equal  success. 
Considers  they  should  get  a domestic  training — 
laundry  work  and  cookery,  23718-20. 

Elliot. 

[For  evening  classes  for  manual  instruction  under 
the  Dundee  School  Board,  see  his  evidence  under 
Manual  Instruction.] 

Macdonald. 

[For  evening  classes  for  manual  instruction  under 
the  Dundee  School  Board,  see  his  evidence  under 
Manual  Instruction.] 

Besides  these  classes  the  School  Board  of  Dundee 
has  evening  continuation  schools  with  about  2,00a 
pupils,  boys  and  girls,  in  re^ilav  attendance.  Some 
years  ago,  when  first  opened,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  classes  for  Standards  2 and  3 ; now  they  are  able 
to  commence  with  Standards  4 and  5.  Finds,  how- 
ever, that  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  day  schools  in 
Standard  5 and  failing  to  come  to  the  continuation 
schools  for  two  or  three  years,  are  not  fit  for  Standard 
5 when  they  join.  There  is  no  manual- workshop 
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■Evening  Classes  and  Schools — continued. 
attached  to  these  schools,  but  foi-  the  girls  there  is 
laundry-work,  sewing  and  cookery.  For  three  sessions, 
1893-4-5,  a special  teacher  of  cookery  was  employed. 
Gives  percentage  of  pupils  attending  the  continuation 
schools,  and  total  attending  the  day  schools.  Two  of 
the  schools  are  specially  set  aside  for  education  above 
Stand;ird  6,  where  they  take  u))  the  programme  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  regulations  do  not 
iiermit  pupils  to  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools, 
23785-806.  Has  suggested  that  it  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  children  to  attend  school  until  they  pass 
Standard  6,  unless  they  give  a pledge  to  attend  the 
evening  classes.  This  would  s>ive  a great  deal  of 
educational  waste.  The  Board  has  twenty-two  day 
schools  and  fifteen  evening  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
three  manual  classes.  The  evening  schools  are  not 
mixed,  eight  being  exclusively  boys,  and  seven  girls, 
schools.  Considers  shorthand,  book-keeping,  and 
laundry  work  subjects  specially  suited  to  evening 
schools,  238.57-69.  The  assistant  teachers  of  theday 
schools  are  the  principal  teachers  of  the  night  schools, 
under  a sej'arate  salary.  The  schools  are  open  for 
three  nights  per  week  only,  for  which  a head  assistant 
receives  a salary  of  20x.,  an  assistant  14s.,  the  salary 
being  independent  of  tlie  number  under  instruction, 
23877-80. 

Bobkrt  Caldeb. 

[Foi'  evening  classes  in  inauual  in.struction,  see  his 
evidence  under  INIanoal  Instiuici'ion.] 

Besides  the  Board’s  evening  classes  for  manual  in- 
struction, there  oA-e  evening  schools  in  connection  with 
voluntai-y  schools  for  girls,  piincipally  church  organiza- 
tions, where  they  teach  the  girls  cookery,  laundry- 
work,  needlework  and  dressmaking.  The  Board  tried 


Evening  Classes  and  Schools — continued. 
cookery  and  laundry  classes  as  an  inducement  to  the 
girls  to  attend  its  evening  schools  in  literary  subjects. 
They  come  to  the  former,  but  will  not  be  bound  to 
attend  the  latter.  There  are  four  schools  conducted 
by  churches,  under  inspection,  with  at  least  500  girls 
in  attendance.  Then  there  is  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association,  under  inspection,  having  400 
in  attendance,  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  not  under  inspection,  but  teaching 
laundry  work  and  cookery.  Book-keeping  and  short- 
hand are  taught  to  a large  extent  in  the  Board’s 
evening  schools,  23905-20. 

Ryan. 

Gives  his  various  experiences  in  starting  and  carry- 
ing on  evening  schools.  At  present  has  a successful 
night  school  which  is  accommodated  in  theDorset-street 
National  Day  Schools.  Has  216  boys  on  the  roll. 
There  is  a strict  rule  that  no  r>oy  who  can  attend  a day 
school  is  i-eceived  at  the  night  school-  The  piv 
tauce  paid  by  the  National  Board  to  the  teacher  is 
£.1  a month.  Unless  a man  is  almost  starving  he  will 
not  work  for  the  salary.  In  addition  there  are  tlie 
results  fees.  A boy  must  make  fifty  atteudanees  to 
entitle  the  teacher  to  gain  results  fees  on  him.  There 
is  no  provision  for  expenses  of  lighting,  heating, 
cleaning,  etc.  Pays  an  extra  salary  to  tlie  teacher 
and  supplies  the  equipment  himself,  26185-205. 
Evening  schools  for  cookery  and  laundry  would  be 
largely  attended.  26220.  Would  have  advanced 
classes  for  boys  studying  for  Civil  Service 
examinations  in  evening  schools  There  ai’e  some 
other  night  schools  in  Dublin.  The  hardest  circum- 
stance in  starting  night  schools  is  the  absence  of 
funds,  26221-33. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  GRAMMAR. 


Skepfington. 

In  classes  2 and  3 would  make  grammar  and 
geography  optional,  dealing  Avitii  them  in  readers. 
In  classes  5 and  6 they  slujuid  be  retained, 
14522.  In  classes  3 anil  4 the  readers  would 
be  adequate.  When  beginning  geography  instruction, 
would  eliniinate  excessive  quotation  of  facts  and 
figures,  14552. 

Burk-E. 

There  is  room  for  a large  modification  of  the  com- 
pulsory subjects  of  the  programme.  Intricate 
•questions  in  length  of  rivers,  heights  of  mountains, 
parsing  of  difficult  sentences  from  the  poets,  should 
be  eliminated.  The  programme  which  admits  of 
these  questions,  not  the  inspector  who  asks  them,  is 
at  fault,  15065-72. 

Dennehy. 

In  geography  the  instruction  should  be  local,  and 
the  points  of  the  compass  should  be  taught.  Heights 
•of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers  should  be  elimin- 
ated. The  system,  and  not  the  inspector,  is  at  fault 
in  the  existing  method  of  examination.  Geographical 
readers,  and  the  use  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher 
for  map  drawing,  should  be  introduced.  Would 
introduce  physical  geography  as  an  extra,  15448-56. 

Ill  grammar,  composition  should  be  substituted  for 
class  parsing.  A text-book  is  superfluous  except  to  get 
off  tlie  rules  of  syntax.  Simple  analysis  should  be 
retained,  15443-7.  The  aim  of  the  subject  should  be 
to  make  the  pupil  understand  the  structure  of 
sentences,  and  write  a letter.  As  a means  to  teach- 
ing composition  the  rules  of  syntax  and  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  speech  must  be  preserved  15545-50. 


Dkislane. 

In  grammar  the  course  is  too  extended.  Tt  is  diffi- 
cult for  children  of  eight  or  nine  to  remember  parts 
of  speech  ; in  class  4 the  conjugation  of  irregular 
verbs,  and  in  class  5,  second  stage,  the  parsing,  are 
difficult,  while  in  class  6 the  examination  is  very 
difficult.  Move  should  not  be  required  than  to  write 
a letter  correctly,  grammatically  and  intelligently, 
16815-6. 

Beatty. 

Illustrates  the  defects  of  the  results  fees  system  by 
pointing  out  how  it  precludes  intelligent  instruction 
in  geography.  Compares  the  method  of  teaching 
geography  in  German  schools  to  that  now 
practised  in  Ireland.  The  remedy  would  be  to  give 
latitude  to  the  teacher  to  draw  up  his  own  syllabus, 
and  to  allow  him  to  employ  his  own  method  of 
instruction.  Would  hai-e  neither  grammar  nor 
geography  compulsory,  20357-62,  20389-90. 

Browne. 

Would  approve  of  geographical  readers  with  maps 
20736-7. 

M'Kensa. 

Reads  a memorandum  setting  out  that  the  manner 
in  which  grammar  is  taught  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  on  the  school  system,  and  proposing  a number 
of  reforms  as  to  increase  of  the  fee  paid,  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  subject  in  the  school  time-tables,  the 
importance  of  teaching  syntax  before  parsing,  the 
necessity  of  giving  fn-e  minute.?  doily  to  phrase 
grammar  and  five  minutes  daily  to  a lesson  in  correct 
pronunciation,  21089-95. 
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APPEOTKE.  Geography  and  Grammar — continued. 

M‘C.  MuHEAy. 

In  grammar  the  use  of  the  text-book  is  confined  in 
Scotland  to  the  higher  standards,  [n  geography, 
while  a text-book  is  used,  nine-tenths  of  the  teaching 
is  done  by  a map.  Neither'  ingraiuuiarnor  geography 
does  the  inspector  examine  from  a text-book.  Teaches 
parsing  only  as  secondary  to  analysis,  22310-21. 

SCOUGAL. 

-Tn  the  Scotch  Code  it  is  provided  that  there  must  be 
two  sets  of  readers  in  all  standards  in  every  school 
one  of  which  must  be  a geographical  or  an  historicai 
reader.  Disapproves  of  a reader  combining  both. 
Independently  of  the  reader,  geography  is  almost 
universally  taught  as  a class  subject,  22649-55.  In 
theLeitli  schools,  out  of  109,  108  take  geography. 
Considers  teaching  grammar  from  a text-book  a waste 
of  educational  time  and  efl'ort,  22661-6. 

OoiLVlE. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  sliould  be  made  concrete 
by  questions  as  to  distances  between  towns,  time®  of 
travelling,  etc.  Answering  questions  as  to  the  length 
of  rivers  and  heights  of  mountains  is  merely  an  eflort 
of  memory,  22817-9. 

M.ACDONALD. 

Considei's  grammar  a necessary  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  standards.  Would  put  it  before  the  various 
forms  of  hand  and  eye  training,  both  in  time  and  in 
importance.  Would  not,  however,  be  averse  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  hand  and  eye  exercises,  if  time 
could  be  found,  and  their  educational  uses  wei-e  de- 
monstrated, 23848-56. 


Geography  and  Grammar — continued. 
in  connection.  Gives  summary  of  I'oplies  receiver!  as 
to  which  of  the  present  compulsory  subjects  should  be 
made  oidional,  and  as  to  whether  less  time  should  he 
devoted  to  any  subject  each  week.  The  answers 
nearly  all  referred  to  grammar  and  geonranhv 
25057-60.  * ^ o‘“l'n}, 


Kingsmill  Moore. 

Describes  the  system  followed  in  Rildare-place 
Training  College  to  give  the  students  a ))raciical 
knowledge  of  measurements,  heights,  and  breadths  and 
lengths,  in  order  to  induce  practical  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  instruction  is 
forgotten.  Draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr 
Robinwu’s  geography— pul>lisiied  in  1860,  and  on  tlie 
Board’s  list — lays  it  down  that  proper  ' instructiou 
begins  by  dealing  with  the  locality.  Tiie  female, 
students  in  Kildare-place  must  each  draw  a map  of 
the  surroundings ; but  this  system  receives  no  reco"- 
nition^  under  the  results  fees  system.  Tlie 
Commissioners  might  publish  improved  inaiis, 
as  those  available  are  indifferent.  Points  to 
the  importance  of  teaching  grammar  on  the  in- 
ductive metiiod,  which  is  the  system  followed  in 
•Kildare-ploce,  25451-4.  Would  not  put  a text-book 
into  the  hands  of  a child,  25460-1.  For  the  schools 
pography  should  begin  with  the  topogi-apliy  of  the 
locality,  beginning  with  the  schoolroom.  The  system 
followed  with  respect  to  these  two  subjects  in  Ki'ldare- 
place  should  receive  adequate  recognition  from  the 
inspectorate  in  examining  the  schools,  2.5462-78. 


S'l'RONGE. 


TRISriTAM. 

The  Irish  Chmx;h  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  in 
Dublin  issued  a list  of  queries  to  managers  of  schools 


Would  retain  geography  as  a compulsory  subject-, 
reforming  the  system  of  instruction  on  the  German 
system.  Geographical  readers,  with  the  aid  of  mai)s 
would  be  a useful  innovation,  25866-70. 


HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING. 


W.  B.  Joyce. 

Should  be  introduced  if  pos.sible,  but  should  be 
optional  and  gradual,  in  order  to  give  teachers  an 
opportimity  of  learning  it.  Many  of  the  present 
teachers  would  qualify  in  it  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, 16183-6,  16298-9 


Busby. 

Is  very  efficiently  given  by  drawing,  but  if  he  found 
there  were  other  exercises  which  still  further  developed 
It  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  school-work, 
1971 6 8 introduction,  197u3, 

Malcolm. 

In  the  Lockerbie  schools,  kindergarten  is  taught  in 
the  infant  department.  Would  advocate  its  extension 
by  hand  and  eye  exercises  in  the  succeeding  standards 
but  for  want  of  time.  Considers  its  extension  would 
improve  the  teaching,  but  if  time  were  taken  from 
other  subjects  the  inspectors  might  report  a falling  off 
in  these  subjects,  21582-4,  21662-71. 


Macrae. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Board  Schools,  kindergarten  is 
teught.  Thinks  that  hand  and  eye  exercises  should 
be  introduced  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  it  and 
manual  lust, ruction,  21848-51,  21890-6.  Kinder- 
garten and  manual  instruction  are  hardly  out  of  the 
experimental  stage  in  Edinburgh.  They  have  im- 
proved the  general  efficiency  in  all  subjects.  Would 
introduce  hand  and  eye  exercises  in  the  intermediate 
standards  if  time  permitted,  21901-12, 


M‘C.  Murray. 

Enumerates  variouskiiidergarteri  occupationstauglit 
in  Scienvies  school,  whicli  are  very  popular  with  both 
pupils  and  parents,  while  increased  interest  in  literary 
subjects  arises  from  change  of  occupation,  22142—6. 
Is  convinced  that  an  extension  of  these  occupations  in 
the  higher  standards  cannot  fail  to  produce!  the  like 
results.  Illustrates  this  by  refereuce  to  increased 
efficiency  consequent  on  kindergarten  training  in 
Standard  1 in  his  schools,  22264-79. 

SCOUG.AL. 

Is  Jnspe^’tor  of  tlie  Leith  schools.  In  1SD5  hand 
and  eye  training  was  taken  up  in  Leith. in  everv 
standard  throughout  the  thirteen  School  Board  schools'. 
In  1889  kindergarten  had  been  introduced  in  the 
infant  department,  and  part  of  the  inducement  to 
extend  the  work  was  the  great  benefit  that  teachers, 
School  Board,  and  inspectors  had  experienced  from  its 
introduction.  The  advanced  scheme  is  confined  to  boys 
thi'oughout  all  the  .standards,  girls  having  needlework, 
domestic  economy,  and  cookery,  developed  on  the  same, 
lines.  Gives  as  a specimen  tlie  scheme  carried  out  at 
Graighall-road  schools  in  Standards  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Teachers  and  members  of  the  Board  agree  with  him 
that  the  value  of  the  work  is  proving  itself  \'ear  by 
year,  22519-24.  The  School  Board  provides  all 
materials  gratis,  22538.  At  a recent  teachers’  con- 
ference two  specialist  dimwing  instnictors  volunteered 
the  testimony  that  the  hand  and  eye  training  was  a 
distinct  help  to  the  drawing,  22549.  The  evidence  of 
the  teachers  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  hand  and  eye 
training.  Has  observed  its  excellent  effect  on  the 
literary  curriculum.  No  School  Board  in  Scotland 
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Hand  and  Eye  Training — continued. 
has  carried  out  the  subject  so  systematically  as  the 
Leith  School  Board,  22550-60.  As  illustrating  the 
effective  nature  of  the  instruction,  instances  the  case 
of  a practical  engineer,  newly  elected  to  the  Schoo? 
Board,  as  an  economist.  In  a letter  written  after 
inspection  of  the  schools,  he  says  that,  as  compared 
with  1872,  the  state  of  education  is  simply  perfect. 
The  subject  is  popular  with  pupils,  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  authorities.  Wirework  has  been  introduced 
successfully  in  one  school,  22577-83.  Under  the  re- 
sults fees  system,  hand  and  eye  work  would  be  impos- 
sible. It  has  had  a good  effect  on  the  generalintelligence 
of  children,  and  resulted  in  more  intelligent  methods  of 
teaching,  22669-77.  From  the  superior  general  intelh- 
genee  of  the  infants’  department  in  Scotland  over  the 
higher  grades,  due  to  instniction  in  kindergarten 
methods,  an  improvement  in  the  general  intelligence 
may  be  expected  on  the  adoption  of  advanced  kinder- 
garten, 22678-84.  Its  introduction  was  the  result  of  a 
conference  between  the  teachers,  the  School  Board, 
and  himself,  22691.  Is  Vice-President  of  the  Sloyd 
Association  of  Scotland,  which  is  largely  composed  of 
teachers.  It  conducts  classes  for  teachers  in  card- 
hoard-work  and  clay-modelling,  22692-6,  but  does  not 
issue  a certificate  to  teach,  22699-700. 

Ogilvie. 

Considers  simple  hand  and  eye  exercises  superior 
to  carpentry  as  forms  of  manual  training  in  primary 
schools.  Regards  them  as  an  essential  part  of 
primary  education,  22820-6.  Wirework,  cardboard- 
work,  manual  instruction,  and  generally  the  Sloyd 
occupations  are  of  importance  as  educational  agents, 
apart  from  ail  consideration,  of  their  relation  to 
technical  education,  22844^58. 

' Macdonald. 

Under  the  Dundee  School  Board,  kindergarten  is 
taught  in  the  infant  departments,  but  does  not 
graduate  into  hand  and  eye  work  in  the  lower 
standards.  Would  not  favour  its  extension, 
23813-20.  If  evidence  proved  that  cardboard-work 
and  other  forms  of  hand  and  eye  work  quickened 
children’s  intelligence,  while  he  would  not  exclude 
grammar  for  their  inclusion,  would  not  oppose  their 
introduction  if  time  could  he  found,  23840—56. 

Taebat. 

Would  strongly  approve  of  manual  work  in  all 
phases  of  school  life,  not  necessarily  confining  it  to 
woodwork,  but  making  the  form  appropriate  to  each 
standard,  23963—72. 

Teegan. 

The  existing  Training  College  programme  makes 
no  provision  for  hand  and  eye  training.  Of  the 
thirteen  subjects  for  women  but  two — drawing  and 
needlework— are  adapted  for  such  training.  Of  the 
sixteen  subjects  for  men,  but  one— drawing — is 
suitable.  Would  terminate  the  literary  and  mathe- 
matical course,  and  award  the  certificate  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  devote  the  residue,  in  the  case  of  women, 
to  a number  of  subjects  of  practical  instruction  as 
enumerated.  For  this  purpose  the  course  of  training 
should  be  extended  to  three  years  instead  of  two  as 
at  ])resent.  In  the  case  of  men  the  third  session 
should  be  given  to  practical  geometry  and  drawing, 
and  their  application  to  handicraft,  ifec.,  23981-5. 

Doherty. 

Is  Principal  of  the  Male  Department  of  the 
Marlborough-street  Training  College.  At  present 
all  the  female  students  receive  instruction  in  kinder- 
garten. Would  like  to  see  a continuous  course  of 
advanced  kindergarten  introduced  as  a compulsory 


Hand  and  Eye  Training — continued. 
course  alike  in  male  and  female  Training  Colleges.  It 
should  also  be  introduced  into  the  National  Schools, 
or,  for  the  present,  object  lessons  in  elementary 
science  might  form  an  alternative  course.  Enumerates 
the  advanced  kindergarten  or  hand  and  eye  exercises 
which  should  be  compulsory  in  the  schools ; manual 
instruction  on  the  contrary  should  he  restricted  to  the 
senior  classes  and  should  be  optional.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  the  expense  would  be  trifling,  while  in  the 
latter  it  would  be  considerable.  Ample  time  could 
be  found  to  introduce  the  hand  and  eye  work  in  both 
the  schools  and  the  Training  Colleges,  24175-83. 
Elementary  geometrical  drawing  should  be  introduced 
for  all  Queen’s  scholars  and  for  the  ordinaiy  schools. 
Would  be  prepared  to  hear  objections  made  by  ill- 
informed  people  to  the  various  hand  and  eye  exercises, 
24215-21.  Distinguishes  between  hand  and  eye  and 
manual  instruction.  While  the  former  should  be 
obligatory  the  latter  cannot  be  introduced  into  country 
schools,  but  should  be  encouraged  in  city  schools, 
24222-34.  Believes  the  time  tables  could  be  so  re- 
constructed as  to  find  one  and  a half  hours  a week 
for  hand  and  eye  training  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  literary  curriculum,  24244-5 1 . A good  fee  should 
be  paid  for  the  work  to  provide  for  outlay  on  materials, 
24343.  The  instruction  should  extend  from  class  one 
to  four,  both  inclusive.  Where  there  is  but  one 
teacher  it  could  be  given  in  school-hours,  the  senior 
classes  being  put  at  some  subject  not  requii-ing  close 
supervision,  24411-3. 

Peyton. 

Advocates  extension  of  kindergarten  occupations 
into  classes  one  to  three  of  the  ordinary  schools, 
24739-40.  Wirework  is  useful,  as  involving  applied 
drawing,  but  would  require  an  enthusiastic  teacher. 
To  qualify  the  teachers,  courses  in  hand  and  eye  work 
should  be  given  at  centres  and  in  the  Training  Colleges. 
The  present  accommodation  would  suffice  for  wme- 
working,  for  paper-modelling,  &c.,  the  desks  being 
covere<l  with  thick  cardboard,  24760-70.  Explains 
the  difference  between  the  organised  infant  school  and 
the  ordinary  school)  would  have  the  kindergarten 
instruction  given  in  the  infant  school  extended  to  the 
ordinary  school.  To  enable  masters  to  teach  the 
work  they  should  receive  a course  of  insti-uction  in 
the  Training  Colleges,  24803-23.  In  third  and  fourth 
classes  it  should  develop  into  paper  %vork,  cardboard 
work,  wirework,  elementary  design,  24824--31. 
Considers  that  objections  to  these  various  occupations 
would  vanish  with  a correct  appreciation  of  their 
educational  use.  Regards  paper  cutting  as  the 
simplest  means  of  teaching  applied  drawing,  24876- 
80.  Saw  a small  rural  school  in  Barrow -in-Fumess 
district,  England,  where  all  the  hand  and  eye  occupa- 
tions were  carried  on  successfully.  Considers  they 
mivht  he  introduced  into  rural  schools  in  Ireland. 
Where  the  teachers  were  qualified,  would  make  card- 
board work  a compulsory  subject,  24884-90. 

Tristram. 

Would  advocate  introduction  of  all  hand  and  eye 
exercises  in-schools.  In  some  small  schools  they 
could  not  proceed  beyond  cardboard  work,  25062-4, 
25078-80. 

Kingsmill  Moore. 

Would  be  in  favour  of  hand  and  eye  exercises 
extending  from  kindergarten  to  manual  instruction, 
25419-22. 

Purser. 

All  the  Training  Colleges  should  have  courses  of 
hand  and  eye  training,  25684. 

See  also  Kindekgarten. 
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ApPETOix  E.  HANDICRAFT. 

Skepfington.  vacation  courses  are  held  in  such  centres  as  Bienne, 

Describes  successful  teaching  of,  in  Ring  National  Ocneva,  Lausanne,  Bepne.  The  Communal  authori- 
School,  and  the  children’s  great  interest  in  it.  The  » expenses  of  the  course,  while  the  teacher 

subject  is  misunderstood  in  Ireland.  Condemns  the  living  during  the  six  weeks’  course.  Irish 

system  of  classification  in  it  according  to  literary  I'e^’Chers  at  present  would  require  longer  training.  In 
proficiency,  14140-51,  14502—6.  Lausanne  Training  College  the  Professor  of  Handi- 

craft gives  four  hours  instruction  per  week  for  wood- 
Jqyce  woi'b,  and  eight  hours  for  modelling,  23988. 


Present  programme  is  unsuitable,  and  in  many  ways 
it  is  not  educational,  16177-8. 

Mokan. 

Has  had  experience  of  examining  in  it  in  Marl- 
borough-sti-eet,  Oldcastle,  and  Athboy.  The  instruc- 
tion did  not  extend  beyond  carpentry,  and  was  based 
on  the  Board’s  present  programme.  Approves  of  this 
programme,  but  it  should  be  recast  and  modified  con- 
siderably. Saw  it  carried  on  in  Belfast  Model  School, 
where  the  plant  is  supplied  by  the  Board,  but,  judging 
by  the  result,  the  work  did  not  seem  to  be  much. 
The  complicated  nature  of  the  programme,  which  is 
utilitarian  rather  than  educational,  may  have  led  to 
the  opposition  to  manual  instruction.  Tools  specially 
made  for  children  should  be  used,  18649-62,  18722-7, 
18810-4. 

Pedlow. 

Has  not  been  very  popular.  The  instruction  is  not, 
but  should  be,  given  in  connection  with  drawing, 
20271-6. 

Teegan. 

In  the  Training  Colleges,  would  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  a third  session  or  year  for  instruction  in 
handicraft  aiid  applied  drawing,  amongst  ocher 
subjects  of  practical  instruction,  23984-5.  Teachers 
at  present  trained  should  attend  at  centres  where 
skilled  instructors  should  instruct  them  in  applied 
drawing,  and  subsequently  in  handicraft.  These 
skilled  instructoi-s  could  also  act  as  assistant  inspectors 
in  superintending  the  introduction  of  these  subjects 
into  the  schools,  23986—7.  In  Switzerland,  summer 


Doherty. 

Does  not  approve  of  the  old  handicraft  programme, 
which  had  no  reference  to  drawing.  Witness  drew  up 
the  new  programme  now  in  use,  in  which  full  pro- 
vision is  inade  for  drawing,  24235-43. 

Tristram. 

la  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Church 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.  Gives 
summary  of  replies  to  queries  issued  to  managers  of 
schools  in  connection,  being — “Is  handicraft  taught 
in  your  school  1 Have  you  premises  and  appliances 
suitable?”  25052-4.  Gives  summary  of  replies  to 
query — “ If  a substantial  portion  of  the  expense  were 
borne  by  the  State,  should  manual  instruction  be 
introduced  ?”  25061.  Has  not  observed  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  teachers  trained  in  Kildare-place  Training 
College — where  handicraft  is  taught — to  introduce  the 
subject  into  their  schools.  Attributes  this  to  the 
absence  of  educational  princirjles  in  the  programme 
26175-84. 

Kingsmill  Moore. 

The  programme  has  been  largely  taken  up  in 
Kildare-place  Training  College.  Considers  it  unedu- 
cational,  as  it  is  not  founded  on  drawing.  Got  a full 
set  of  manual-work  uiodels  from  England  for  his  Train- 
ing College,  but  found  it  impossible  to  introduce  the 
subject,  owing  to  want  of  time,  25442-6.  The  whole 
object  of  the  existing  programme  seems  to  be  indus- 
trial rather  than  educational,  and  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  Sloyd  principles,  25491-500.  It  is  mere 
carpentiy,  25637-9. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


Miss  Weight. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  is  waiting  to  see  how 
the  subject  is  worked  out  in  London,  before  attempting 
to  introduce  it.  The  only  provision  at  present 
existing  in  Edinburgh  is  the  housewife’s  diploma  for 
young  ladies,  given  by  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Domestic  Economy,  22793,  22801,  22805-6. 

Miss  Paterson. 

The  Glasgow  Cookery  Union  has  established  within 
the  last  two  years,  in  two  centres,  courses  of  six 
months,  where  cookeiy,  laundry  work,  and  dress- 
making are  taught  to  girls  who  have  completed  their 
elementary  school  education,  23256.  These  classes 


m-e  held  in  the  ordinary  schoolrooms,  which  precludes 
instruction  in  the  management  of  the  Louse ; they 
are  day  classes,  really  advanced  day  schools,  23326- 
7,  23365-72.  Illustrates  the  meaning  of  housewifely 
by  reference  to  the  London  system.  In  these  experi- 
mental centres  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  literary 
subjects,  revising  their  previous  school  work,  the 
practical  domestic  subjects  serving  as  an  inducement 
to  them  to  attend.  Housewifely  instruction  cannot 
be  given  in  the  oixlinaiy  classroom,  but  necessitates 
a special  building,  23338-53.  Would  favour  the 
omission  of  the  theoretic  instruction  at  present  given 
in  domestic  economy,  to  be  replaced  by  a course 
in  housewifery  taken  at  a more  advanced  ase, 
23354-8.  ^ 


INSPECTION. 


Graham. 

Finds  his  scheme  of  manual  instruction  hampered 
by  having  to  set  the  pupils  to  produce  certain  joints 
over  and  over  in  order  to  acqume  dexterity,  knowing 
these  exercises  will  be  required  of  them  by  the  inspec- 
tor. Would  prefer  simple  inspection  to  annual  exami- 
nation, 22059-72. 

M‘C.  Murray. 

In  drawing,  objects  to  the  examination  papers  being 
sent  10  South  .Kensington.  Considers  the  inspector 


who  sees  the  methods  and  results  quite  competent  to 
examine,  22189-90,  The  substitution  of  simple 
inspection  for  annual  examination  would  enable 
teachers  to  advance  pupils  according  to  their  ability, 
thus  giving  greater  freedom  of  classification  and 
economy  of  time,  22336-41. 

Miss  Brandbe. 

The  abolition  of  individual  examination,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  infant  or  kindergarten  depart- 
ments, gives  freedom  of  classification,  and  enables 
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Inspection — continued. 

childreu  to  make  pi-ogreaa  according  to  their  natural 
capacity.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  more  intelligent 
and  better  instruction,  22405-12, 

SCOUGAL. 

The  modifications  which  the  system  of  inspection 
underwent  in  England  since  1870,  were  also  followed 
in  Scotland.  At  present  the  examination  in  the 
elementary  standards  is  often  by  sample.  Individual 
examination  still  exists  where  the  children  are  pre- 
sented for  a labour  certificate  in  Standard  3,  or  more 
usually  in  Standard  5,  which  is  the  labour  exemption 
standard.  The  results  fees  system  was  a waste  of 
time  to  examiners  and  teachers  ; a temptation  to  bad 
teaching  and  useless  for  the  object  of  a proper  ex- 
aminer. Its  uses  have  been  outgrown.  The  present 
system  in  use — that  of  examination  of  classes  as  a 
whole — has  not  yet  been  superseded  by  .simple  inspec- 
tion, 22597-604,  22619-26,  Explains  the  manner  in 
which  class  examination  conduces  to  intelligent  read- 
ing. Intelligent  instruction  in  reading  a thing  im- 
possible under  the  results  fees  system,  22638-40.  Con- 
siders this  the  direct  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
individual  marking,  22667-8.  The  abolition  of  the 
I’esults  fees  system  was  desirable,  in  that  it  made 
possible  the  introduction  of  other  subjects,  such  as 
hand  and  eye  training  and  science,  the  introduction 
of  which  has  resulted  in  a general  improvement  in 
school  work  and  also  in  improved  methods  of  teaching. 
Holds  the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  kindergarten 
instruction  was  common  all  over  Scotland  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  hand  and  eye  work,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
individual  examination  of  infants  long  before 
individual  examination  was  dispensed  with  in  the 
higher  classes.  For  a long  time  the  infant  depart- 
ments in  general  intelligence  and  work  were  easily 
ahead  of  all  other  classes  in  the  school,  22669-81. 


Inspection — continued. 

Tait. 

In  evening  schools  under  the  Code  there  ai-e  no  fixed 
annual  examinations.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
the  inspector  pays  two  or  three  visits  without  notice. 
His  inspection  and  oral  examination  go  on  without 
disarranging  the  time  table,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  session  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  a written  exami- 
nation in  any  subject  he  thinks  fit.  He  sets  this 
examination  on  the  teachers’  scheme  of  work,  which 
he  has  before  him.  This  method  of  examination  has 
conduced  greatly  io  the  efficiency  of  the  evening 
schools.  Such  a system,  if  introduced  into  the  day 
schools,  would  permit  of  more  progress  and  prevent 
an  enormous  waste  of  educational  power,  22968—81. 


Miss  Paterson. 

The  grants  for  cookery  and  laundry  work  are  paid 
on  the  actual  attendance  without  examination  or 
inspection  other  than  such  as  satisfies  the  inspector 
that  adequate  provision  and  equipment  are  provided. 
In  sewing,  the  grant  is  paid  on  the  average  attendance, 
23380-96.  A feature  of  the  Scotch  system  of  inspec- 
tion is  that  considerable  responsibility  is  delegated  to 
the  School  Board,  and  the  grants  are  paid  largely  on 
its  certificate,  23404-6. 


Calder. 

Is  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Education  De- 
partment. In  Scotland  in  the  specific  subjects  the 
examination  is  individual.  In  all  other  branches  the 
class  system  of  inspection  prevails,  mere  inspection 
not  being  recognised,  23949-66. 


INTERMEDIATE  EDTJOATION. 


Most  Eev.  Dr.  O’Dwyee. 

Gives  statistics  showing  the  very  small  number  of 
Limerick  boys  who  take  science  in  the  Intermediate 
examinations.  It  is  a great  loss  to  the  country  that 
the  Christian  Schools,  by  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
grants  for  their  support,  have  been  forced  into  the 
Intermediate  examinations,  and  thus  prevented  doing 
the  work  of  practical  teaching.  The  promising  boys 
are  sent  in,  and  when  a poor  man’s  son  is  thrown 
aside  after  passing  the  junior  grade  he  is  utterly 


ruined,  having  neither  got  a primary  nor  an  inter- 
mediate education.  Last  year,  out  of  6,000  boys  in 
all  the  grades,  only  236  passed  in  the  senior.  The 
system  is  a badly  conceived  and  most  pernicious 

one it  is  a system  of  cram — and  is  doing  more  harm 

to  the  intellect  of  Ireland  than  any  other  thing  in  it. 
If  practical  science  were  taken  up  more  generally  in 
the  primary  schools  it  would  help  its  introduction 
into  the  secondary  schools,  16548,  16558-61,  16662-4, 
16670-1. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Brother  Thomas. 

Where  well  practised,  is  most  successful  and 
useful,  and  it  ought  to  be  extended  through  all  the 
classes,  14274-5,  14314. 

Skeffington. 

At  present  practised  chiefly  in  the  convent  schools, 
and  only  in  the  infant  and  first  classes,  but  all 
teachers  should  know  and  apply  its  principles.  Only 
practised  where  there  is  a special  room  for  infants, 
but  should  be  carried  on  beyond  the  infants,  14407- 
21,  14489-91,  U531-2,  14567-8.  Could  be  well 
taught  in  all  schools — even  where  there  is  only  one 
room,  and  ■would  not,  where  there  is  a second  teacher, 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  classes,  14527-30.  The 
teachers  could  be  taught  the  subject  in  the  training 
colleges  and  convent  schools,  14533. 

Powell. 

Attaches  great  importance  to  it  as  a means  of 
training  in  accuracy  and  quickness,  but  it  is  almost 


impossible  to  carry  out  the  programme  under  the 
National  Board  owing  to  the  regulations.  The  fee, 
2s.  viveii  is  very  small  and  should  be  increased, 
15113-20.  Should  be  earned  on  until  it  develops 
into  drawing  and  handicraft,  15132,  15142. 

T.  J.  Alexander. 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  carried  on  into  the 
higher  classes.  Its  introduction  into  schools  has  been 
prevented  by  the  easting  regulations,  15247. 

Smith. 

Is  very  useful,  but  owing  to  the  expense  and  the 
necessity  for  a skilled  teacher,  is  rarely  taught  in  3rd 
class,  15278-SO. 

Dennehy. 

The  drawing  portion  trains  the  hand  and  eye,  pro- 
duces accuracy  and  observation,  and  tends  to  make 
the  children  intelligent.  Believes  the  same  of  the 
other  subjects  of  kindergarten  instruction  and  would 
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appendix  e.  Kindehqabtek — continued. 

IV. 

“*  be  in  favour  of  its  extension  to  the  higher  classes, 
until  it  is  superseded  by  manual  training  or  experi- 
mental science,  15479—83.  The  Cork  teachers  are  in 
favour  of  it;  15567-70. 


Kindergarten — continued. 

Monsignoe  Byene. 

Is  delighted  with  it,  and  thinks  it  a great  mistake 
it  should  be  restricted  to  the  infant  school,  19385-6. 


Gamble. 

Might  be  continued  in  the  higher  classes  as  far  as 
drawing  is  concerned.  The  teachers,  should  be  given 
facilities  for  getting  a certificate,  and  the  restriction 
as  to  special  rooms,  furniture,  and  teachers,  should  be 
abolished.  The  experience  of  Cork  teachers  is  that  a 
child  who  has  passed  through  a kindergarten  school 
must  necessarily  be  quicker  than  one  who  has  not, 
15615-24  16649-52,  15730-1. 

G.  Bateman. 

Grants  should  be  given  for  kindergarten  desks  in 
both  vested  and  non-vested  schools.  Would  advocate 
the  extension  of,  through  the  higher  classes  and  in 
this,  object  lessons  in  elementary  science  subjects,  and 
geography  might  be  included.  Would  allow  it  to  be 
taught  in  eveiy  school  in  which  there  is  an  assistant, 
even  though  there  is  not  an  organised  infants’  depart- 
ment. A false  impression  is  created  by  the  term 
kindergai-ten,  that  it  is  a separate  subject,  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  it  is  the  natural  form  of  instruc- 
tion for  infants — the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing, 
combined  with  a considerable  amount  of  play,  and  also 
exercises  in  hand  and  eye  training.  Children  trained 
in  kindergarten  are  brighter  than  those  who  are  not 
so  trained,  15965,  16032-9,  16097-101,  16104^6, 
16108,  16126-6. 

Joyce. 

Should  be  mtroduced  into  every  scliool  where  there 
are  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  qualified  to  teach  it. 
The  rule  as  to  an  organised  infant  department  prevents 
it  being  taught.  A higher  lee  should  be  paid  to  cover 
the  expense  of  materials,  16173-4,  16213-20. 

Bradshaw. 

Is  very  good  from  a disciplinary  point  of  view,  but 
fears  as  regards  all  infant  schools  that  the  children 
are  unduly  pushed  on,  16453-4 

Brislane. 

Strongly  in  favour  of  it,  as  it  would  increase  the 
children’s  powers  of  observation,  16806-8. 

Sweeney. 

Should  where  possible  be  made  compulsory  in  every 
school  up  to  third  class.  One  of  its  chief  benefits  is 
that  the  work  is  done  voluntarily  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously by  the  pupils  themselves,  18523-6,  18550 
18588-90. 

Moran. 

Is  taught  extensively  in  Belfast  with  success  which 
varies  very  much,  and  the  managers  usually  supply 
the  plamt.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  it  extends  to 
third  class,  but  he  would  advocate  its  extension  to 
both  third  and  fourtdi  classes,  and  even  through  the 
entii-e  school  course.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
educating  the  eye  and  hand,  and  in  developing 
accuracy,  neatness,  and  intelligence,  18630-8,  18734- 
42. 

Ward. 

Should  be  encouraged  and  developed  and  extended 
through  the  higher  classes.  Understands  it  to  be 
intended  as  a training  in  accuracy  and  intelligence. 
Drawing  and  object  lessons  might  be  a continuation 
of  it,  19049,  19063,  19102-14,  19120,  19130. 


Macill. 

Does  not  think  any  great  advantage  is  derived  from 
it  except  in  so  far  as  it  leads  children  to  come  to 
school,  and  makes  school  work  not  hateful  to  them 
19569-71. 

Busby. 

Is  a great  advantage  and  attraction.  Believes  that 
the  form  of  kindergarten,  composed  of  calisthenics, 
figures,  marching  and  drill  would  amply  meet  the 
advanced  kindergarten,  19700-2. 

Dewar. 

The  drawing  part  of  it  is  good,  and  the  other  parts 
pretty  good  to  keep  children  employed.  Might  have 
it  taught  in  second  class,  but  not  in  third,  as  tlie  time 
would  be  better  employed  at  something  else,  19967- 

Dalton. 

An  excellent  subject,  than  which  there  is  none 
better  calculated  to  make  a beginning  in  a practical 
system  of  education,  but  as  carried  out  at  present  it 
is  only  a beginning — it  is  not  developed.  The  money 
for  the  appliances  is  found  by  the  locality,  the 
manager,  or  the  teacher ; as  a rule  the  manager  and 
teacher  help  one  another  and  organize  a concert  or 
something  of  the  kind  for  the  purpose.  The  parents 
appreciate  it  and  it  attracts  the  children.  The  ordin- 
ary desks,  if  of  suitable  height  and  provided  with 
kindergarten  slabs,  would  do.  Would  insist  on  the 
teacher  having  a certificate  of  competency  because  the 
kindergarten,  more  than  any  other  teacher  re- 
quires the  qualifications  of  intelligence  and  sympathy 
with  the  children.  Would  extend  kindergarten  by 
object  lessons,  such  as  plants,  rocks,  minerals  and 
manufactures  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  The  fold- 
ing of  papers  from  blackboard  drawings,  as  an  exten- 
sion, would  be  educational.  Pliysical  exercises 
should  be  continued  in  the  upper  classes.  Kinder- 
garten training  brightens  the  children  and  puts  their 
minds  into  a receptive  condition.  Could  be  carried 
out  where  there  is  no  organized  infants’  department, 
whei'e  there  is  no  class  room,  and  even  where  there  is 
only  a single  teacher  with  a monitor,  The  drawing 
could  be  severed  from  the  general  programme,  and  in- 
troduced in  ordinaiy  schools,  20052-69,  20083, 
20129-31,  20173-4,  20193. 

Pedlow. 

Is  an  excellent  subject,  which  should  be  carried  on 
to  a greater  extent,  in  some  cases,  for  another  year  in 
the  infant  schools.  The  drill  and  drawing  might  be 
extended  to  tlie  senior  classes.  Cardlioard  work 
would  be  a suitable  extension  of  it,  20266-9,  20315-7. 

Barbour. 

Its  efiects  are  felt  up  to  the  senior  classes,  more 
especially  in  2nd  fifth,  when  the  children  are  in- 
troduced to  geometry,  in  which  any  teacher  can  dis- 
tinguish the  kindergarten  from  the  ordinary  pupil  by 
his  quickness,  20554,  20596. 

Browne. 

Is  of  great  service  to  the  pupils  and  should  be  con- 
tinued from  the  infants  to  the  other  classes.  Finds 
that  the  understanding  is  not  cultivated  equally  with 
the  senses  in  it,  but  that  is  a matter  which  might  be 
remedied  in  the  course  of  teaching,  20622-5,  20699- 
700. 
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Kindeegarten — continued, 

Eardley. 

There  should  be  no  break  after  it,  and  any  training 
given  in  manual  work  should  be  a development  and 
extension  of  it.  Desires  its  extension,  not  merely  as 
an  occupation,  but  for  its  educational  value.  A pupil 
trained  by  it  is  more  likely  to  get  on  quickly  in  other 
branches  of  the  school  course  than  one  who  has  not 
been  so  trained.  Every  school  that  has  an  infant 
class  should  have  kindergarten,  even  though  there  is 
no  class-room,  and  though  there  is  only  one  teacher 
and  a monitor,  20827-30,  20889-97,  20960-3. 

M ‘Men  AMIN. 

Is  a subject  of  very  special  importance  to  infants 
and  should  be  carried  in  a modified  form  into  all  the 
classes.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  in  charge  of  it 
that  it  is  very  beneticial  to  children  and  exercises 
every  faculty  they  possess.  It  quickens  hand  and  eye 
and  develops  and  quickens  intelligence,  so  that  chil- 
dren trained  in  it  have  been  found  to  excel  others  in 
the  lesson  books,  to  be  better  in  arithmetic,  and  when 
asked  to  write  descriptive  letters,  to  have  a much 
wider  range  of  observation.  The  kindergarten  draw- 
ing is  a great  help  to  freehand  drawing  and  should  be 
carried  on  until  freehand  and  otyect  drawing,  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  model  drawing  are  brought  in. 
In  small  country  schools  the  assistant  or  monitor,  for 
whom  the  aversge  should  be  reduced,  should  be 
-trained  in  the  system,  or  if  that  were  not  convenient,  a 
workmistress  in  a country  district  should  take  charge 
of  three  or  four  schools  within  a convenient  I’adiua. 
Peripatetic  specialists  might  train  both  the  work- 
miscresses  and  the  ordinary  teachers,  and  as  soon  as 
the  latter  were  qualified  they  should  take  up  the  work. 
It  would  be  a hardship  to  insist  on  their  having  cer- 
tificates, but  he  would  insist  on  the  subject  being 
taught  in  the  training  colleges,  21027-32,  21049-51, 
21070-6. 

Patterson. 

Thinks  it  would  be  very  useful  if  carried  out  pro- 
perly, and  that,  if  started  at  all,  it  should  be  carried 
j-ight  through  the  classes.  Has  heard  a complaint  of 
its  not  teaching  drawing  properly,  21250,  21286-7, 
21307. 

Macrae. 

Does  not  agree  that  children  coming  from  kinder- 
garten  departments  are  less  fitted  for  the  work  of  the 
.schools  than  those  without  auy  previous  kindergarten 
training,  21800—6. 


Kikderoarten — continued, 

stimulates  individual  ability,  accords  with  the  love  of 
movement  which  is  the  natural  physical  condition  of 
children,  and  prevents  monotony  of  school  life.  22387 
-93  Advocates  training  of  teachers,  22394-6. 
Recollects  the  time  when  the  entire  instruction  con- 
sisted of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  _ Proficiency 
in  those  days  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  at  present, 
which  may  however  in  some  part  be  also  attributed  to 
the  abolition  of  individual  examination,  22402-12. 
The  present  freedom  of  classification  resulting  from 
•the  abolition  of  individual  examination  also  enables 
children  to  make  progress  according  to  their  natural 
capacity. 


ScotiGAL. 

The  opinion  that  children  would  get  on  better  in 
the  upper  standards  if  they  had  never  been  brought 
into  cont-act  with  the  kindergai-ten  system,  could  not 
be  gi'ouiided  on  experience  of  properly  systematised, 
kindergarten  instruction,  22627-32.  For  a long  time 
theinfant  department  in  Scotland,  where  kindergarten 
instruction  was  universal,  surpassed  in  general 
intelligence  the  higher  grades  of  the  schools,  22679—81. 

Miss  Stevenson. 

Distinguishes  between  the  Froebel  system  _ of 
instruction  and  the  various  kindergarten  occupations 
in  use  in  tlie  schools.  A child  entering  the  higher 
school  having  been  exclusively  educated  on  Froebel’s 
system,  would  undoubtedly  be  far  behind  one  brought 
up  in  an  ordinary  infant  school  in  the  ordinary 
literary  subjects  of  instruction ; but  not  behind  the 
child  taken  from  the  street  without  any  previous 
instruction,  22899-901,  22932—6. 


Miss  Thomson. 

Is  mistress  of  the  infant  department  in  Gorbal’s 
Public  School,  Glasgow,  The  first  stages  of  the 
kindergarten  instruction  in  the  Glasgow  schools  are 
ba»ed  on  Froebel’s  gifts.  Out  of  the  sixty-eight 
Glasgow  schools,  sixty-seven  teach  kindergarten. 
The  occupations  comprise  basketwork,  cardboard 
making,  paper-cutting,  macrame  work,  and  making 
picture-frames.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the 
ordinary  staff,  who  have,  as  a rule,  qualified  in  the 
training  colleges.  The  Board  supplies  the  materials. 
Is  in  favour  of  such  instruction  and  would  have  it 
continued  in  the  higher  standards.  Would  not 
advocate  ProebeTs  system  in  its  integrity,  23412-34. 


M‘C.  Murray. 

In  the  last  two  years,  found  fully  one-third  of 
Standard  1 so  far  advanced  with  the  ordinary  subjects 
that  he  was  able  to  put  them  into  Standard  3 at 
once.  Attributes  this  to  the  tboi-ough  training  in 
arithmetic,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  concrete  teaching 
of  kindergarten  work,  22277-9. 


Macdonald. 

Under  the  Dundee  School  Board,  kindergarten  is 
taught  universally  in  infant  departments,  but  is  not 
continued  in  any  of  the  standards  above  Standai-d  1. 
Would  not  favour  its  extension,  23813-20.  If 
evidence  proved  that  advanced  forms  of  kindergarten 
quickened  children’s  intelligence,  would  not  oppose 
their  introduction,  23840-56. 


Miss  Bkander. 

Gives  particulars  of  the  ages  of  pupils  at,  and  time 
of  instruction  spent  in,  various  kinds  of  kindergarten 
work  in  the  infant  department  of  her  school  in  Edin- 
burgh. Since  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten 
employments,  there  has  been  a steady  rise  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  22388-77.  Brushwork  culti- 
vates knowledge  of  measurement  of  spaces,  skill  with 
the  hand,  and  freedom  of  treatment,  22378-80. 
Progi-ess  in  clay-modelling  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
previous  training,  22381-2.  Provision  should  be  made 
to  continue  the  drawing  instruction  which  girls  receive 
in  the  kimlergarten  classes,  to  the  higher  standards, 
22383-6.  Kuidergarten  instruction  cultiva  tes  manual 
deftness,  accuracy  of  expression,  clearness  of  ideas, 


Robert  Calder. 

Kindergarten  is  a great  awakener  of  intelligence, 
and  enables  the  pupils  to  get  on  quicker,  23921-3. 

Teegan. 

Is  compulsory  on  female  Queen’s  scholars  in 
Marlborough-street  Training  College.  Besides  the 
examination  in  theory,  they  give  lessons  in  the  infant 
school  attached,  23976-8.  Regrets  the  subject  is 
Q-ot  up  from  a text-book  for  the  examination.  The 
course  should  deal  rather  with  teaching  the  teachers 
how  to  give  the  instruction,  24022-6.  Sees  no  reason, 
why  male  students  in  training  should  not  get  a course 
of  instruction  in  kindergarten  methods,  24137-40. 
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APPEOTix  E.  Kindergaeten — Continued. 

Peyton. 

Advocates  extension  of  kindergarten  occupations, 
now  confined  to  organized  infant  schools,  to  Classes  1 
to  3 of  the  ordinary  schools,  24739-40.  For  the 
work,  the  ordinary  desks  provided  will  sufiice, 
24770-1.  Explains  difference  between  organized 
infant  schools  and  ordinary  schools,  and  how,  under 
the  regulations  in  certain  instances,  children  must 
enter  the  ordinary  schools  dhect,  thus  losing  the 
benefits  of  kindergarten  instruction.  The  majority  of 
ordinary  schools  being  conducted  by  a master,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  give  male  Queen’s  Scholars 
a course  in  kindergarten,  24803-23.  A single  room 
for  the  school  should  be  no  deterrent  to  some  of  the 
“occupations.”  Jn  Classes  3 and  4 in  ordinary  schools 
it  should  develop  into  the  various  hand  and  eye 
subjects  mentioned,  24824-31.  Agrees  as  to  the 
distinction  between  Fvoebel’s  system  of  kindergarten 
and  the  modification  in  use  in  English,  Scotch,  and 
■ Irish  schools,  24916-30. 

Tristeam. 

Is  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Irish  Church  in  Dublin.  Gives 


Kindergaeten — continued. 

summary  of  replies  of  the  Church  managers  of  the 

diocese  to  queries  issued  bythe  Board,  among  which 

“Is  kindergarten  instruction  given  in  your  infant 
school  ? Is  kindergarten  instruction  given  in  any 
other  school,  not  an  infant  school  V’  25035-44. 

Mahappy. 

To  facilitate  its  general  introduction  the  teachers- 
should  be  afforded  opportunities  of  training.  Would 
not  increase  the  fee,  but  would  allow  an  assistant  for  a 
lesser  number  of  pupils  than  the  existing  regulations 
of  the  Board  permit,  25190-5.  Would  make  it  com- 
pulsory in  all  infant  schools,  as  it  brightens  tlieir 
school-life,  increases  the  attendance,  and  shai-pens 
intelligence.  Male  teachers  would  he  improved  by  a 
course  in  kindergarten,  25200-3.  Where  variety  is. 
given  by  the  various  “occupations”  the  school  hours 
are  not  too  long  for  the  infants,  25226-8.  To  secure 
efl'ecfcive  teaching  of  the  subject  assistant  teachers 
should  be  largely  substituted  for  monitresses  who  are 
appointed  in  excess  of  what  is  desirable,  merelv 
because  the  Treasury  wish  to  avoid  ajjpointing 
assistants,  25240-5.  Kindergarten  would  benefit 
boys  and  girls  equally,  25293-6. 


LAUNDRY  WORE. 


SCOUQAL. 

Would  be  inclined  to  postpone  instruction  in  laundry 
work  and  cookery  to  a more  advanced  age  than  that 
of  children  in  elementary  schools.  Under  the  Leith 
School  Board  the  subject  was  taken  up  only  for  one 
year  and  has  been  abandoned  witliin  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  standards.  It  is  taught  in  the  secondary 
department  of  the  Craighall-road  School,  22642-3. 

Miss  Weight. 

Laundry  work  is  taught  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
Considers  it  a suitable  subject  for  elementary  schools, 
22798-800.  Tlie  number  of  children  taken  in  a class 
should  be  small,  22807-8. 

Miss  Stevenson. 

For  laundry  work  the  grant  is  2s.  for  twenty  hours’ 
instruction.  Does  not  consider  it  a suitable  subject 
for  elementary  schools  for  reasons  stated.  It  should 
be  given  in  evening  schools  to  girls  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  and  upwards.  The  subject  is  popular  with  the 
pupils  and  pai'ents,  22889-94. 

Miss  Paterson. 

The  Glasgow  School  Board  has  seventeen  laundry 
centres  attended  by  the  girls  from  twenty-eight  schools. 
The  cookery  teachers  also  give  the  laundry  instruction. 
As  to  the  materials,  the  Board’s  rule  is  that  the  girls 
should  bring  their  own  clothes.  A course  consists  of 
a weekly  lesson  of  two  hours  for  ten  weeks.  Were  it 
not  for  objections  from  the  ordinary  teachers,  would 
prefer  the  Barrow-in  Furness  system,  viz.,  an  entire 
school-week  once  a year  devoted  to  laundry  work. 
The  grant  is  2s.  per  scholar.  In  1896  the  number  of 
passes  was  190  out  of  238  under  instruction,  i.e.,  the 
.number  of  those  who  completed  the  necessary 


attendances.  In  consequence  of  the  Board’s  arrange- 
ments, by  which  this  course  succeeds  the  two  years 
cookery,  the  number  of  those  who  receive  instruction 
is  small.  The  cost  of  fitting  up  a centre  is  ^48 
23309-20,  23330-2,  23362-3.  The  teachers’ 

diplomas  in  cookery  and  in  laundry  work  are  quite 
separate,  23359—61.  The  Barrow-in-Furness 
system  would  present  exceptional  difficulties  if 
adopted  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  custom  of 
having  mixed  classes,  boys  and  girls  being  taught- 
together,  23373—9,  23407—11.  The  grant  for  laundry 
work  is  paid  on  the  actual  attendance,  without  ex- 
amination or  inspection,  the  inspector,  as  a rule, 
merely  satisfying  himself  that  the  provision  and  equip- 
ment is  adequate,  23-380-96.  The  inspection  is,  to  a 
large  degree,  delegated  to  the  School  Board,  and  on 
its  certificate  the  grants  are  paid,  23404-6, 

Low. 

The  Dundee  School  Board  started  evening  classes- 
in  laundry  work  and  cookery,  but  not  with  a large 
degree  of  success,  23718-21.  Would  not  advocate 
laundry  work  instruction  in  day  schools,  but  rather 
in  evening  schools,  23868-9. 

Macdonald. 

Considers  the  evening  school  is  the  proper  place  for 
laundry  work  instruction,  not  the  day  school, 23868-9.. 

Robert  Caldeb. 

In  Dundee  there  are  a number  of  evening  classes 
for  laundry  work  and  other  subjects  of  practical  in 
struction,  under  Church  organizations.  The  School 
Board  tried  these  classes  as  a bait  to  induce  girls  to  • 
attend  for  literary  instruction.  The  girls,  while  eager 
to  attend  the  practical  classes,  would  not  bind  them- 
selves to  attend  other  classes,  23905-18. 


MANAGERS. 


Most  Rev,  Dr.  O’Dwtee. 

It  would  be  important  if  manager.s  were  encouraged 
to  group  themselves  into  associations  by  districts. 


and  that  those  associations  were  recognised  by  the 
bl  ational  Board,  so  as,  with  its  consent,  to  have  the 
power  of  modifying  the  course  of  instruction  in  their 
disti-icts,  16582-90,  16665-9,  16677-8. 
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Managers — continued. 

Quin. 

An  Association  of  Managers,  to  consult  together, 
and  advise  the  Board  is  possible,  but  does  not  know 
that  it  is  very  practical,  19186-8. 

Monsignoe  Byrke. 

Associations  of  managers  throughout  the  country 
•would  be  attended  with  very  good  results,  19319- 
•24. 

Magill. 

Thinks  it  a great  pity  that  associations  of  mana- 
gers do  not  exist,  19564. 


Managers — continued. 

Cargin. 

An  association,  if  properly  conducted,  would  be  a 
good  thing,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  form  it,  20999— 
21001. 

McMenamin. 

Is  in  favour  of  an  association,  of  meetings  of  mana- 
gers and  of  managers  and  teachers,  who  could  frame 
a system  suitable  to  locality,  and  submit  it  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  21066-9. 


MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Brother  Thomas. 

Does  not  see  how  manual  work  in  wood  could  be 
■carried  on  without  a modification  of  the  present  con- . 
dition  of  schools  and  without  provision  being  made 
for  the  necessary  expense,  14277,  14324.  Has  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  introduce  it  into  the  De  La 
Salle  college,  14326-8, butcould  re-arrange  programme 
so  as  to  include  it,  14360.  Where  woodwork  is 
carried  out  the  boys  take  a great  interest  in  it,  and  so 
would  the  teachers  if  it  were  ])art  of  the  school 
programme,  14361.  Does  not  interfere  with  literary 
training,  14362. 

Skepfington. 

Would  have  a good  effect  on  literary  instruction, 
14464,  14503,  and  the  inspectors  would  soon  learn 
Guough  to  enable  them  to  inspect  it,  14465.  Teachers 
difi'er  greatly  in  their  attitude  towards  it,  14466. 
Explains  modification  of  school  cundculum  he  would 
•suggest  for  the  introduction  of  new  subjects, 
14547-63. 

Ennis. 

Woodwork  should  be  introduced  into  schools 
amongst  boys  of  twelve  years  and  over,  14571-4. 
Describes  the  work  done  in  Swiss  schools  and 
the  interest  taken  in  it,  14579,  14603-6.  this 
interest  being  due  to  the  profits  made,  the  facility 
for  getting  material,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
work  as  a preparation  for  trades,  14618—20.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  such  a system 
in  largely  populated  districts  here,-  14607.  Has 
pupils  who  do  manual  work  in  the  school-room  after 
hours,  14582.  Manual  work  is  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  Newtown  school,  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Expensive  ap]>ai-atus  has  been  provided, 
and  artisans  teach  woodu’ork,  turning,  and  carving, 
14583-5.  The  work  is  popular  with  the  pupils,  who 
number  between  36  and  40,  resident,  14608-11.  The 
school  is  a secondary  one,  14614,  and  each  boy  is 
allowed  to  work  according  to  his  taste,  14612-4.  Com- 
plete articles  should  not  be  made,  but  the  work  should 
be  limited  as  in  Birmingham,  14615-7. 

Landers. 

Describes  his  unsuccessful  attempt  for  about  six 
months  to  carry  on  manual  work  or  handicraft, 
14268-30,  14677-9.  The  work  was  done  in  play- 
•hour  or  after  school,  but  only  one  out  of  ten  children 
cared  for  it,  14629.  The  ordinai-y  school  programme 
is  too  much  to  allow  the  introduction  of  manual  in- 
•ati'uction,  and  he  could  not  possibly  msike  room  for  it 
on  account  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  locality, 
14631,  14681-8.  Advocates  manual  instruction 
generally,  but  not  for  rural  schools.  The  children 
could  be  at  more  useful  work,  J4635,  14680,  14688, 
and  they  would  not  prefer  manual  work,  owing  to 
the  hard  work  they  have  to  do  at  home,  14689—93. 
Of  the  106  teachers  engaged  in  manual  work  in  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College  in  1883  only  about 
four,  owing  to  want  of  taste,  obtained  any  useful 


knowledge  of  it,  14636-40.  The  destination  of  the 
pupils  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  confine  themsevas  to  making  agricultural 
improvements,  and  to  pay  skilled  men  to  do  other 
work,  such  as  mending  doors  or  windows,  14642-3. 
Had  only  one  year’s  experience  of  manual  training 
in  the  Training  College,  but  two  or  three  years’  train- 
ing would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference  to 
half  the  students  who  were  trained  -with  him,  owing 
to  want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  14649-54.  It  is 
not  unsuitable  for  town  schools,  14666.  If  the  pupils 
attended  regularly,  could  introduce  manual  work  with- 
out excluding  any  of  the  extras  he  taught,  14681. 

Gogarty. 

Its  objects  are  to  train  the  hand  and  eye,  to  give 
mental  and  moral  habits,  such  as  habits  of  close  ob- 
servation and  attention,  of  reflection,  comparison  and 
judgment,  of  perseverance,  love  of  work  and  self- 
reliance,  and  to  cultivate  taste,  neatness,  accuracy, 
and  the  constructive  faculty,  14695,  14735,  14771. 
Describes  the  course  and  system  followed  in  the  school, 
14696-8,  14750-4,  14789-98,  14802-3,  which  he 
considers  educational,  and  distinguishes  from  technical 
instruction  or  handicraft,  14699.  Describes  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  class  in  Christian 
Brothers’  School,  Lismore:  the  class  is  connected 
with  South  Kensington,  14700-1,  14804.  The  pupils' 
ages  are  from  ten  up,  14702-4,  though  one  boy  is  only 
nine,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  a boy  of  that  age,  if 
he  is  sufficiently  strong,  14765 ; and  they  use  ordinary, 
tools  of  a small  size,  while  the  bench  is  lower  for  the 
smaller  boys,  14705,  14736-9.  In  the  school  are 
about  200  pupils,  of  whom  24  are  in  the  class, 
14706-8,  while  the  younger  children  are  anxious  to 
pass  into  it,  14709.  The  instruction  is  optional,  but 
should  be  compulsory,  both  on  pupils  and  teachers, 
like  reading  or  writing,  14710-2,  14728-9,  14812-3. 
The  boys  make  drawings  first,  and  then  do  the  work 
at  the  bench,  the  proportions  of  time  being  about  half 
an  hour  to  drawing  and  an  hour  and  a half  to  bench 
work,  l471:'-6,  14740-1,  Never  observed  that  the 
work  unsteadied  the  hand  for  drawing,  14717.  Could 
not  have  connection  with  South  Kensington  in  manual 
work,  if  drawing  were  not  compulsory.  The  fact  that 
drawing  is  taught  to  all  makes  it  more  easy  for  the 
class  to  learn,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible,  even 
though  it  was  not  taught  at  all,  that  a class  should 
learn  the  little  drawing  required,  14785-6.  It  makes 
the  children  intelligent  and  improves  the  attendance, 
14718,  14742-4.  To  make  room  for  it  a little  time 
is  taken  from  arithmetic,  dictation,  grammar,  and 
geography,  14719-21,  but  no  injurious  effect  arises 
from  this,  14815.  The  parents  approve  and  the  boys 
are  fond  of  the  work,  14722,  14811.  The  children 
are  drawn  from  the  town  and  the  country  around, 
but  never  observed  the  slightest  difficulty  arising 
from  the  country  children  having  to  do  farm  work, 
14723-6.  The  prevailing  idea,  which  is  shared  by 
the  teachers,  is  that  manual  instruction  is  either 
technical  or  mere  handiwork,  but  if  it  were  fully  shown 
that  it  is  as  educational  as  reading  or  writing,  opinion 
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— would  change,  14728.  An  artisan  is  with  the  boys 
all  the  time,  but  the  teachers  are  also  present,  so  that 
the  work  may  be  strictly  educational.  The  school 
teachers  could  learn  sufficient  in  two  months  to  make 
an  artisan  unnecessary, 14734-5, 14756-60, 14805-7. 
Lessons  are  given  in  the  different  kinds  of  timber 
and  in  the  use  of  tools,  14747-9  The  grant  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  does  not  cover  the 
expense  and  should  be  larger,  14761-70,  14781-4. 
The  work  has  been  going  on  for  four  years  and 
not  a single  accident  has  happened,  14766-7.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Welsh,  an  advocate 
of  the  system,  and  cost,  with  some  of  the 
furniture,  A275.  The  tools  and  wood  ai’e  pro- 
vided partly  from  Mr.  Wplsh’s  liberality,  and  partly 
from  a subscription  of  £10,  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  14779-84,  14808-9.  The  pupils 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  fee,  but  some  pay  a 
small  amount,  14810.  Cannot  say  that  the  training 
has  affected  the  future  of  the  children  in  a marked  way 
— it  ceidainly  has  not  had  the  effect  of  making  them 
all  carpenters,  Of  the  fifty  who  were  trained  during 
four  years,  two  became  carpenters,  about  six,  trades- 
men, ten  are  pursuing  a higher  course,  and  the 
remainder  are  at  various  occupations — some  the 
Church,  some  the  army,  some  farmers,  and  some  in 
shops,  14799-801. 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 

The  teachers’  objections  to  the  system  of  a central 
room  for  a number  of  schools  are  superficial,  and  would 
pass  away  after  a little  time,  15136-8. 

T.  J.  Alexander. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  difficulties  in  the  way  by 
the  experience  of  the  alternative  scheme,  15173. 
The  cost  of  materials  will  amount  to  a practical  pro- 
hibition, unless  the  State  gives  financial  help.  There 
should  be  a grant  for  apparatus  and  material,  and 
an  annual  grant  for  the  teaching,  to  place  it  on  a 
level  with  other  subjects.  But  a modest  programme 
not  requiring  too  much,  and  made  compulsory — 
wishes  it  were  possible  to-morrow — after  a due  inter- 
val, should  succeed,  provided  the  teachers  were  ade- 
quately trained,  and  the  literary  programme  was  not 
interfered  with  unduly.  Is  opposed  to  outside  teachers 
on  account  of  absence  of  discipline.  The  teachers 
should  be  trained  by  experts  at  centres  in  weekly 
classes.  If  the  literary  subjects  are  omitted  to  any 
serious  extent,  it  will  arouse  hostility.  Does  not 
believe  in  the  strong  mental  value  of  woodwork,  and  is 
more  in  favour  of  elementary  science,  and  requiring  the 
pupils  to  take  part  in  experiments  and  in  making 
apparatus,  15183-92.  The  possibility  of  extending 
the  subject  would  not  be  properly  tested  by  beginning 
with  a few  schools,  15183-92,  15216-22,  15256-7. 


Richard  Barter. 

Is  urgently  needed  for  schools,  as  for  want  of  it 
the  farmers  are  behind-hand  in  the  race  altogether, 
14857-9. 

Burke. 

Is  a practical  way  of  giving  effect  to  the  advan- 
tages of  drawing.  Is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  be  introduced  into  all  primary  schools.  There 
are,  however,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
introduction,  including  the  expense  of  tools  and  raw 
material,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  the  want 
of  accommodation.  Should  be  begun  on  a small  scale 
in  the  centres  of  population,  the  teachers  having  first 
been  taught  drawing,  should  then  be  gradually 
trained  in  it,  and  it  should  be  introduced  in  the 
Training  Colleges.  The  nature  of  the  work  not 
being  understood,  there  are  prejudices  against  it 
which  would  be  overcome  if  the  teachers  saw  the 
work  done  in  centres,  and  were  trained ; then  it 
might  be  made  compulsory.  Will  not  be  well  done 
if  the  teacher  is  not  interested  in  it,  and  he  will  not 
be  interested  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  will  suffer 
nothing  by  its  introduction  and  practice,  and  until 
he  is  well  prepared  to  carry  it  on,  16U31-4,  15036, 
15063-5,  15073-7,15081,15086-7.  Differing  from 
technical  education,  manual  instruction  is  a purely 
educational  process,  in  which  regard  is  had,  not  to 
the  work  done,  but  to  the  effect  upon  the  boy’s  mind. 
Has  a wonderful  effect  in  developing  moral  cjualities, 
cultivating  and  refining  the  mind,  and  in  inducing 
habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  while  the  physical 
exercise  is  a substitute  in  some  way  for  physical 
drill.  Is  an  assistance  in  the  choice  of  a business 
for  after-life,  aud  gives  a respect  and  love  for  labour. 
Is  best  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects, who  will  look  to  its  educational  advantages, 
while  a mechanic  will  not,  15030,  15054,  15059-61, 
15084-5.  Has  been  started  in  Lismore,  and  in  St. 
Vincent’s  Orphanage,  Glasnevin,  and  seeing  the 
almost  absolute  necessity  of  it,  contemplates  erecting 
a Gerald  Griffin  Memorial  School  for  it  in  Cork, 
15055-6.  If  the  Government  enabled  the  Commis- 
sioners to  start  the  schools,  the  managers  aud 
the  public  would  take  an  interest  in  them,  and 
sustain  the  work  by  additional  assistance,  15057-8, 
15081-3. 

Powell. 

It  would  be  deaii-able  that  it  should  be  given  to  all 
boys  passing  through  the  primaiy  schools,  15108-9. 


E.  J.  Murray. 

Might  be  introduced  into  schools  in  large  centres, 
with  capable  teachers  somewhat  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject.  The  teachers  have  to  be  educated  as  to  what 
it  really  is,  15351-4.  Saturday,  which  is  given  up  to 
cookery  in  the  girls’  school,  would  be  available  for 
manual  instruction  in  the  boys’  school,  but  Saturday 
being  usually  a market  day,  the  children  are  generally 
kept  at  home,  15367-72.  In  favour  of  it  by  the 
extension  of  the  more  difficult  kindergarten  into  the 
higher  school,  with  the  more  advanced  drawing  as  a 
basis  for  it,  1 5388-9. 

Dennehy. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  introduction  are : — 
the  training  of  the  teachers,  who  must  be  expert  or  the 
subject  would  be  a failure  ; the  erection  of  buildings 
which  must  be  separate  from  the  school-room ; the 
provision  of  tools ; and  the  cost  of  keeping  it  going. 
If  those  difficulties  were  met,  if  the  liteiury  programme 
were  curtailed  to  give  time  for  it,  and  if  they  were 
paid  for  it,  a large  majority  of  the  teachers  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  subject.  The  teachers  in  the  train- 
ing colleges  should  be  instructed  in  it  there,  while 
the  others  could  attend  a course  of  lectures  at  district 
centres.  Does  not  believe  in  itinerant  teachers  except 
for  training  the  ordinary  teachers.  Draws  the  dis 
tiiiction  between  Sloyd  and  technical  education,  that 
the  former  is  educational  (its  object  being  to  train 
the  hand  aud  eye  to  secure  accuracy  and  develop 
intelligence),  the  latter  utilitarian.  To  meet  the 
expense  there  must  be  a considerable  subvention  from 
the  State.  A school  of  100  pupils  would  have  perhaps 
20  Sloyd  pupils,  and  the  cost  for  tools,  as  there  must 
be  a complete  set  for  each  boy  in  the  class,  would  be 
about  £100.  A class  should  not  consist  of  more  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  Manual  training  in  the  schools 
would  do-away  with  a lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer’s 
unhandiness,  15413-8,  15439-42,  16464-5,  15484- 
502,  16529-44,  15671-3,  15578-9.  Where  there  is 
only  one  teacher  in  a school  it  must  be  taught  by  a 
special  teacher,  or  after  school  hours.  The  children 
would  not  attend  on  Saturday,  15583-4. 

Gamble. 

Children  of  ten  or  twelve,  at  which  ages  the  majority 
leave  school,  are  too  young  to  use  the  ordinary  tools, 
but,  as  in  Sweden,  they  might  use  the  knife.  The 
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Manual  Instruction — continued. 
teachers  are  opposed  to  its  introduction  under  existing 
circumstances,  as  they  are  not  masters  of  the  subject, 
there  is  not  accommodation  for  it,  and  as  the  teaching 
of  the  essential  subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing 
arithmetic,  and  spelling,  is  the  least  that  could  be 
considered  suificient.  Grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic,  in  the  higher  classes,  might  be  modified, 
but  the  time  gained,  which  would  not  be  more  than 
two  or  two  hours  and  a-half  a week,  should  be  given 
not  to  manual  instruction,  but  to  drawing,  which  is 
its  basis.  If  the  circumstances  changed,  however,  the 
opinions  of  the  teachers  would  change.  Does  not  see 
how  time  could  be  gained  for  manual  instruction, 
though  if  that  difficulty  could  be  overcome  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  it,  15589-603,  15068-77,  15717— 
23, 1572U-9. 

G.  Batbuan. 

Thinks  it  extremely  likely  the  children  would  like 
a graduated  system  of  woodwork,  and  that  the  teachers 
would  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme  if  thev  were  not 
required  to  attend  classes  in  Dublin.  Relies,  how- 
ever, on  the  training  colleges  and  the  teachers  of  the 
future.  The  teachers  might  be  trained  in  centres  on 
Saturdays  by  peripatetic  instructors.  Teachers 
qualified  to  teach  and  inspectors  qualified  to  examine 
must  be  provided.  In  Limerick,  at  Ahane  School, 
wood-carving  as  an  art  is  carried  on  in  a building 
separate  from  the  school,  but  no  other  manual 
instruction,  15974-82,  16109-12,  16129-35. 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

Sees  no  place  for  it  in  the  ordinary  curriculum,  but 
would  be  willing  to  see  it  tried.  It  might  be  tried, 
optionally,  on  Saturdays  until  the  teachers  are  qualified. 
If  the  teachers  found  it  equally  attractive  and  equally 
paying,  compared  with  the  extra  subjects,  he  would 
take  it  up,  and  Saturday  then  might  be  left  for  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  by  peripatetic  teachers. 
Would  give  reality  to  drawing  and  make  it  more 
intelligible,  16175-6,  16194-9,  16221-3,  16279-82. 

Bradshaw, 

The  teachers  look  on  proposed  changes  introducing 
woodwork,  with  apprehension  on  account  of  the 
experience  of  the  results  system,  against  which  they 
were  the  only  protestors,  and  on  account  of  old 
teachers  whose  positions  on  account  of  it  might 
become  insecure.  If  woodwork  were  optional,  suitable 
appliances  and  a separate  room  provided,  and  separate 
payment  made,  the  teachers  would  not  offer  any 
objection,  but  would  qualify  for  giving  instruction 
if  they  thought  it  for  the  good  of  their  pupils.  Rural 
teachers  considered  practical  cottage  gardening,  men- 
suration, and  drawing,  suitable  practical  instruction 
in  boys’  schools,  and  plain  sewing,  knitting,  darning, 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  cookery,  suitable 
practical  instruction  in  girls’  schools.  The  keenest 
op-position  to  woodwork  might  be  expected  from  the. 
parents,  who  would  understand  it  to  mean  training  in 
carpentry.  Does  not  think  they  would  object  so 
much  to  cardboard  work  and  paper-folding.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  children  sliould  take  pleasure 
in  constructing  thiilgs,  but  does  not  tldnk  parents 
would  ultimately  learn  tliat  there  is  an  educational 
value  in  woodwork,  16420-6,  16436,  16442—52, 
16467-9,  16482-95. 

Most  Rev.  De.  O’Dwyeh. 

In  an  urban  school,  practical  and  manual  training 
should  have  regard  to  the  pi-obable  careers  of  the 
boys,  urban  pursuits  and  mechanical  occupations ; 
in  the  country,  it  should  be  mainly  agricultural. 
Has  great  doubts  of  the  advisability  of  the  general 
introduction  of  wood'vork  into  the  country  schools, 
though  it  would  be  very  useful  and  desirable,  but 


Manual  Instruction — coMinued. 
should  like  to  see  an  experiment  in  centres  in  the 
larger  towns,  to  which  the  senior  pupils  could  go  on 
Saturdays.  In  the  towns  it  would  be  adopted  for  its 
educational  effect  in  training  hand  and  eye,  in  the 
country  it  should  be  allowed  more  or  less  for  utilitarian 
purposes,  for  if  not  immediately  useful,  it  would  come 
to  nothiog.  In  the  towns,  however,  would  prefer 
drawing  and  elementary  science.  There  should  be 
different  systems  of  it  for  different  places ; it  should 
be  optional  with  the  teacher,  and  taught  by  the 
ordinary  tea.cher — and  not  by  an  expert.  If  the 
teachers  are  made  masters  of  the  subject  in  the 
training  colleges,  they  will  devise  means  of  working 
it  in  the  schools,  and  making  it  popular.  Would  be 
favourable  to  a proposal  for  its  introduction,  which 
should,  however,  be  gradual.  Woodwork  does  not 
correspond  in  a boy’s  life  to  needlewoik  in  a girl’s. 
The  construction  of  simple  objects  in  cardboard  or 
wood  would  illustrate  the  meaning  of  drawing,  and 
be  useful,  16521-2,  16540-5,  16551-2,  16568-76, 
16634-41,  16645-50,  16661. 

Lord  Monteagle. 

In  country  schools  practical  instruction  should 
rather  have  a definite  bearing  on  agriculture  than  be 
specially  directed  to  the  training  of  thehand  by  manual 
training  or  Sloyd.  In  the  towns,  Sloyd  would  be 
very  useful.  The  country  children  use  their  hands 
more  than  town  children  do,  but  not  accurately. 
Would  approve  of  any  form  of  instruction — such  as 
drawing,  especially  mechanical  drawing  - that  tends 
to  make  the  children  more  accurate,  'fhe  practical 
application  of  drawing  by  woodwork  and  cai-dboard- 
work  would  be  an  advantage,  but  should  not  be 
compulsory,  16690,  16701,  16724-5,  16731-7,  16752. 

Archdeacon  Hamilton. 

Could,  with  other  practical  subjects,  be  better,  and 
more  usefully  learned  in  special  [daces  after  school 
hours,  16754-60.  To  make  it  useful  a great  deal  of 
time  must  be  devoted  to  it,  but  in  the  ordinary  school, 
this  would  interfere  with  the  literary  programme,  for 
which  the  children  are  sent  to  school.  In  a month’s 
apprenticeship  to  a trade,  they  would  learn  more  about 
accuracy  tlian  in  a year  at  school.  Wishes  there 
was  something  as  generally  necessary  for  boys  as 
sewing  for  girls,  which  would  make  a break  in  the 
day  for  them,  16775-83.  Does  not  see  how  it 
could  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  school,  but 
there  might  be  reasons  for  its  introduction  into  a large 
school  with  two  or  three  rooms,  and  two  or  three 
masters,  16767.  ‘ 

Duislane. 

In  large  towns  and  cities  there  should  be  such 
training  to  make  the  boys  handy  and  intelligent,  but 
in  the  country  85  per  cent,  of  the  boys  have  their 
hands  employed  in  agricultural  work.  Should  be 
given  in  evening  schools  to  prevent  tlie  idleness 
which  prevails  in  the  towns,  16812-16860-2, 

Lally. 

For  its  introduction  it  would  he  necessai-y  to  get 
efficient  teachers.  The  ordinary  teachers,  who  are 
not  now  proficient,  might  be  trained  in  the  training 
colleges  and  in  central  classes.  In  places  like  Galway 
the  children  should  attend  at  centres  wliile  tlie  trained 
ttachers  could  go  five  or  six  miles  outside  the  town 
as  peripitetics  to  small  centres.  The  plan  might  be 
worked  well  with  the  aid  of  a rate  levied  under  the 
Technical  Education  Act,  and  of  a subsidy  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education.  Tiie  parents 
in  Galway  have  seen  the  value  of  training  in  laundry 
work  and  cookery,  and  would  be  willing  that  manual 
training  also  should  be  introduced,  16884-908,  16943- 
9,  17044-7,  17055,  17058-67. 

3 E 
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— Lynskey. 

Time  for  it  could  be  found  by  shortening  the  other 
subjects,  so  as  to  gain  half  an  hour,  and  by  devoting 
to  it  the  half  hour  of  play  time.  The  manual  work 
■would  be  play,  and  the  children  would  enjoy  it. 
It  would  be  better,  however,  not  to  interfere  with 
play  time,  but,  without  doing  so,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  time  for  manual  work  unless  the  school  time 
was  extended,  which  might  be  done.  The  material 
should  be  supplied  by  the  Exchequer  through  the 
National  Board.  The  form  of  instruction  should  be 
useful  to  the  children  in  their  daily  avocations,  as, 
for  instance,  net-mending  and  fish-curing  in  seaside 
districts.  Net-mending  is  at  present  taught  after  school 
hours,  and  has  been  a great  success.  Central  schools 
would  not  suit  in  Conuemara,  the  distances  are  too 
great,  17109-16,  17126,  17133-6,  17149-63,  17195- 
7,  17248. 

Perry. 

Everybody  should  be  able  to  use  simple  tools,  and 
every  boy  should  be  taught  drawing,  and  to  apply 
his  drawings  to  some  concrete  object,  such  as  a piece 
■ of  wood.  The  school  programme  should,  but  does 

not,  give  a good  groundwork  for  a subsequent  course 
of  technical  education.  For  rural  schools  with  only 
one  teacher  there  should  be  peripatetic  teachers,  but 
in  large  schools  with  several  teachers  the  ordinary 
teachers  might  teach  manual  work.  This,  however, 
is  tlie  great  difiicuky,  the  ordinary  teachers  having 
too  much  to  do  already.  The  teachers  might  be 
trained  in  the  training  colleges,  and  those  who  are 
specially  good  sent  round  the  schools  as  peripatetics. 
There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  extern  teachers  would  lower  the  teacher  in 
the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  Centres  might  be  formed  for 
the  pupils  of  different  schools  to  go  to,  but  the 
difficulty  is  the  waste  of  the  pupils’  time  in  going  from 
one  place  to  another.  "Would  add  to,  but  not  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  course,  17250-9,  17282-314, 
17323-6,  17335-43. 

Courtenay  Clarke. 

With  the  expenditure  of  a fair  sum  of  money  it 
would  be  easy  to  arrange  iu  towns  ; the  difficulty  would 
be  to  deal  with  the  country  districts  on  account  of  the 
expense.  There  should  be  a sejiarate  building  or  room 
forthe  work,  though  cardboard  and  wii-e  work  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  room.  "Would  prefer  the  school 
teacher  to  give  the  instruction  ; an  ordinary  artisan 
would  not  know  how  to  maintain  discipline  or  to  give 
instruction.  Has  not  much  faith  iu  training  teachers 
iu  centres.  The  coming  teacher  should  be  looked  to, 
and  a beginning  made  with  the  pupil  teachers  in  model 
schools.  In  the  ti-aining  college  the  teachers  are 
under  pressure  for  classification  and  could  not  give 
the  time  to  it  that  a ])upil  teacher  could.  Includes 
in  manual  instruction  needlework,  cookery  and  wood- 
work, and  would  teach  the  subject  appropriate  to  a 
neighbourhood,  as,  for  instance,  net-mending  in  a 
seaside  .school.  The  managers  would  be  favourable  to 
its  introduction,  and  if,  which  is  necessary,  more 
teachers  were  given,  there  would  he  plenty  of  time. 
The  parents  would  be  favourable  if  the  children’s 
})i'Ogress  in  other  directions  were  not  interfered  with, 
17365-91,  17401-5,  17408-15,  17422-5,  17439-52, 
17469-71,  174769,  17517. 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 
industries.  Time  might  he  gained  for  it  b}’  decreasing 
generally  the  time  for  literary  subjects,  with  the 
e.vception  of  grammar  and  geography.  One  teacher 
in  the  district  teaches  handicraft,  but,  owing  to  the 
course  not  being  a well-arranged  one,  with  very 
meagi-e  results.  Describes  industries  started  in 
Connemara.  The  results  of  the  teaching  of  net- 
mending  started  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
are  good  ; the  children,  whose  literaiy  progress  is  not 
affected  by  it,  are  eager  to  learn,  and  the  parents  are 
most  anxious  for  it.  It  is  taught  by  a s]-)ecialist,  and 
generally  outside  school  hours — between  3 and  4 
o’clock,  17538-67,  17604-7,  17616-29,  17680-7. 

Kelly. 

Obtained  a certificate  in  handicraft  when  it  was 
first  introduced,  and  has  been,  instructed  to  teach 
carpentry  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Built 
a workshop,  1 1 feet  by  1 2 feet,  of  wood  and  corrugated 
iron,  with  concrete  floor,  for  £15.  Obtained  ad- 
ditional grants  of  £5  and  £16,  and  built  an  addition, 
so  that  the  workshop  is  now  26  feet  by  13  feet. 
There  are  five  benches  wliich  cost  5j?.  to  7s.  each,  but 
which  might  be  made  by  a carpenter  for  7s.  or  Ss., 
and  bought  made  for  about  £1  5s.  each.  Has  £10  or 
£12  worth  of  tools,  each  bench  having  about  14s. 
worth,  consisting  of  two  planes,  a chisel  or  two,  a 
square  and  a ruler.  Is  in  fa^-our  of  the  introduction 
of  something  resembling  Swedisli  Sloyd,  on  account 
of  its  combining  so  mucli  that  is  useful  with  the 
educational,  and  it  might  he  made  compulsory  after 
a time.  After  school  hours  would  be  the  best  time 
for  it.  Cardboard  and  wire  work  would  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  either  teachers  or  parents.  'The  difficulties 
are  the  need  of  a separate  room  and  the  need  of  suitable 
teachers.  Tradesmen  do  not  teach  so  well  as  teachers. 
Itinei'ant  teacher.s  might  teach  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Has  classes  from  3 to  4 on  three  days, 
and  from  6 to  8 for  extern  pupils  on  the  three 
other  days  of  the  week,  the  children  showing  readiness 
under  great  difficulties  to  come  to  the  latter  class. 
DiHa))proves  of  the  handicraft  proaramme  as  not 
sufficiently  educational,  hut  teaches  it  for  Results,  as 
well  as  the  carpentry,  for  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  Instructs  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  tools, 
which  they  must  sharpen,  anti  gets  them  to  do  little 
sketches  of  what  they  make,  but  does  not  teach 
drawing.  The  principal  wood  used  is  deal,  but  also 
uses  yellow,  red,  and  white  pine.  The  pupils,  whose 
ages  are  from  eleven  upwai-ds,  are  drawn  from  the 
third  and  higher  classes.  As  a body  the  teachers 
are  not  favourable  to  manual  training.  17712-819. 


Cryan. 

Would  be  in  favour  of  it  if  it  was  an  advantage  to 
the  pupils.  It  is  desirable  that  boys  should  be 
trained  to  be  dexterous,  careful,  neat,  and  accurate, 
and  therefore  some  ]jraotical  work  with  this  object 
would  be  useful.  Time  iiBight  be  gained  for  it  if  the 
teachers  were  trained.  Manual  training  should  not 
be  the  teaching  of  a trade,  but  tc5  make  boys  handy 
and  observaut,  17926.  17947,  17957-9,  17997-18009, 
18066,  18084,  18101,  18118-20,  T8164. 


Doyle. 


Welply. 

Should  be  introdticed  compulsorily  in  large  centres 
where  agriculture  is  not  taught,  and  in  such  places  it 
might  keep  the  children  at  school  to  a hiter  age.  If 
successful  it  might  then  bo  spread  all  over  the  country 
'There  would  be  some  objection  to  it  by  the  teachers, 
but  no  geuer.'il  objection  from  managers  and  jtavents. 
It  increases  the  general  powers  of  the  pupil,  bub  is  not 
as  necessary  in  Ireland  as  in  countries  with  gieater 


"Would  extend  the  school  hours  by  at  least  three 
weekly,  and  make  attendance  compulsory,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  subject.  Would  pi’efer  that  two  hours 
should  be  given  to  it  on  Saturdays,  but  p.upils  are  not 
inclined  to  attend  on  Saturdays.  Classes  might  be 
held  after  school  hours.  Believes  that  teachers  would 
attend  evening  classes  to  learn.  Might  be  tried  in 
populous  centres  or  by  grouping  four  or  five  small 
towns  together,  but  should  not  be  extended  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  country,  'TraiuiDg  pupils  as  artisan? 
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Manual  Instruction — continued. 

■would  be  very  unpopular,  but  understands  that  that 
is  not  the  object.  Would  be  generally  in  favour  of 
the  subject  if  time  were  found  for  it,  if  the  teachers 
were  trained,  as  the  coming  teachei's  may  be  in  the 
training  colleges,  and  if  it  were  made  remunerative,' 
18241-4,  1S274-5,  18296-7,  18364-72,  18417-26. 

MacLoghlin. 

Believes  it  is  useful  in  large  towns,  but  that  there 
is  no  use  in  introducing  sny  manual  training  except 
in  agriculture  in  rural  localities,  18455,  18497-501. 

S'WEENE'i'. 

In  favour  of  its  being  introduced  and  made  com- 
pulsory. Would  commence  it  in  foui-th  class  where 
kindergarten  leaves  oft',  and  carry  it  on  in  connection 
with  drawing.  If  the  materials  were  provided  by 
the  scliool  authority  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty 
in  getting  the  work  done,  18532,  18543—8,  18555—7, 
18587. 

Moran. 

Would  make  it  compulsory  in  the  training  colleges 
and  pr-aotising  schools,  and  afterwards  in  the  schools 
taught  by  the  trained  teachers,  withholding  their 
diplomas  until  the  classes  have  been  started.  Where 
teachers  are  uot  trained  it  could  be  given  by  itinerant 
teachers,  or  by  the  village  carjjenters  (paying  them 
the  results  fees).  The  teachers  afterwards  would 
acquire  the  knowledge  themselve.s.  Its  introduction 
would  he  very  desirable  in  all  the  large  towns,  but 
would  be  very  difficult  in  rural  districts.  Would  not 
confine  it  to  handicraft  or  carpentry,  but  to  a form  of 
instruction  wliich  would  train  the  hand  and  eye. 
This  would  be  of  special  importance,  and  would  make 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  teachers.  The  instruction 
would  follow  kindergarten,  and  Hire  it  serve  to  develop 
accuracy,  neatness,  and  intelligence,  and  to  relieve 
the  work  of  the  school.  There  would  be  ample  time 
for  it  in  the  present  school  course,  and  Saturdays 
could  be  utilised.  Does  not  think  there  would  be 
any  falling  off  in  the  literary  work,  18612-6,  18644-8, 
18708-13,  18739-42,  18748-9,  18815-8. 

Brown, 

There  is  no  room  in  the  present  programme  for  it, 
and  does  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
schools.  It  would  he  desirable  in  a proper  place  (to 
which  the  children  might  go  from  school),  and  with 
proper  teachers.  Children  who  desired  the  instruction 
would  attend  continuation  classes  for  it.  Believes 
there  is  a necessity  for  training  the  body,  but  fails  to 
see  how  it  can  be  trained  by  introducing  the  saw  and 
hammer  into  schools.  Manual  training  is  necessary 
for  those  going  into  trades,  but  it  would  require 
schools  to  be  built  and  proper  teachers.  It  would  be 
practical  training  for  the  chiW  under  direction  to 
draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  an  object  and  to 
execute  it  afterwards.  Has  read  some  of  the  evidence 
<riven  in  England,  but  not  any  of  that  given  in  Liver- 
pool. Has  nob  a good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
manual  instruction,  and  has  had  no  experience  of  ic. 
Would  include,  however,  in  the  school  programme 
anything  which  -would  lead  to  a good  general  educa- 
tion, 18851-3,  18858-9,  18865-9,  18876-82,  18887- 
96,  18926-37,  18967-76. 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 
does  not  consider  that  handicraft  tends  so  much  as  is 
stated  to  make  boys  more  intelligent.  Has  never  seen 
manual  instruction  given  in  English  schools.  Does 
not  know  of  any  steps  taken  by  the  teachei-s’  organiz- 
ation to  understand  what  is  meant  by  it  and  took  no 
steps  himself  except  by  reading  reports  and  books  on 
the  subject.  Did  not  read  the  evidence  taken  _ m 
England  except  in  newspapers.  If  we  had  technical 
schools  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  introducing 
if;  without  them  the  training  would  be  more  or  less 
lost.  Technical  schools  should  be  started  simul- 
taneously with  its  introduction.  Would  bo  in  favour 
of  manual  training  if,  which  is  possible,  its  general 
result  is  found  to  be  the  cultivation  of  hand  and  eye 
and  the  increase  of  intelligence,  but  does  not  think  die 
system  has  been  long  enough  in  working  to  enable  us 
to  judge.  Formed  his  opinion  as  to  it  chiefly  from  the 
manual  instruction  programme  published  by  the 
Board.  Preparing  a boy  for  a trade  would  not  be  a 
suitable  object  of  instruction  in  schools  and  therefore 
any  manual  instruction  given  in  school  should  be 
such  as  would  form  part  of  a good  general  scheme  ot 
education  suitable  for  every  boy.  There  might  m the 
higher  classes  be  a continuation  of  kindergarten,  it 
there  was  time,  and  drawing  and  object  lessons  might 
be  considered  such  a continuation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  the  children  to  interpret  the  drawings 
by  making  things  from  them.  Exercises  might  be 
devised  to  give  boys  a training  in  accuracy  similar  to 
that  given  to  girls  by  needlework.  Objects  to  the 
handicraft  taught  at  present  as  being  too  extensive, 
and  understands  that  from  it  the  children  have  ac- 
quired a bad  method  of  using  tools,  which  has  had  to 
be  unlearnt  by  them  when  going  to  trades,  19040-2, 
19050,  19058-63,  19078-90,  19111-25,  19134-42, 
19157-61. 

Quin. 

In  the  rural  districts  must  as  a rule  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  and  not  in  central  schools.  Time  could  be 
found  for  it,  19194—5,  19269. 

Mossigxor  Byexe. 

The  teachers  should  be  taught  in  the  training  col- 
leges, and  in  centres  by  the  special  teachers  under  tlie 
scheme  described  under  “ Agriculture.”  The  best 
time  to  teach  it  to  the  pupils  would  be  at  night,  or 
the  teacher  could  advance  the  school  hours  ^ to 
4 o’clock,  keeping  only  those  to  be  taught  this  subject 
and  dismissing  the  junior  classes  at  the  usual  hour, 
or  he  might  take  an  hour  off  the  present  programme 
with  safety.  The  work  would  be  more  or  less  a 
recreation  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Instruction 
mi"bt  be  given  in  such  subjects  as  basket-making, 
19291-4,  19298,  19303-7,  19345-9,  19363-9,  19384. 


Would  he  an  advantage,  and  if  the  programme  were 
so  modified  and  improved  as  to  allow  it,  would  be  in 
favour  of  ite  inti-oduction.  It  would  make  the 
children  more  observant  and  intelligent,  would 
enlarge  their  capacities  and  be  a recreation  for  them. 
Woufd  expect  it  to  improve  the  children  in  other  sub- 
jects. The  present  pro^amme  in  manual  worJc  is  so 
extensive  that  nobody  in  his  senses  would  undertake 
to  teach  it,  19420-2,  19440-6,  19487-95,  19500, 
19522. 


Ward. 

Objects  to  its  introduction  compulsorily  all  over 
the  country  until  it  is  seen  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  would  not  object  to  its  being 
tried  in  selected  schools.  The  present  programme 
could  not  be  modified  so  as  to  afl'ord  considerable  time 
for  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  bo  introduced  except  in 
evenin®  continuation  classes.  Never  heard  it  asserted 
that  needlework  makes  girls  more  intelligpnt,  and 


Magill. 

Would  not  advise  its  introduction  into  ordinary 
schools  because  there  is  little  enough  time  for  the 
literary  instruction.  Could  be  taught  better  else- 
where Is  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of  handicraft 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  it  in  Ireland,  and  no 
matter  what  is  taught  iu  that  line  the  trades’  uniou- 
ists  will  not  permit  the  shortening  of  the  term  of 
apprenticeship.  1 1 may  be  desirable  to  teadi  children 
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E.  Manual  Instruction — continued. 

at  an  early  age  to  control  tiieir  muscles  and  give  them 
habits  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  not  the  best  use  of  their 
time  in  school,  if  shorthand  and  typewriting,  then  a 
fortiori  handicraft  should  be  taught  after  school  houi-s, 
Regards  it  as  the  teaching  of  a trade,  however  called, 
19551-2,  19566,  19622-5,  19639-45,  19652-7. 

Busby. 

Considers  it  should  have  for  its  object  the  educa- 
tion of  hand  and  eye  and  not  the  teaching  of  trades, 
and  would  be  in  favour  of  it  provided  the  school  pro- 
gramme were  revised  and  shortened.  Thinks  the 
school  managers  would  be  inclined  to  regard  its  in- 
troduction very  favourably  if  the  cost  involved  did  not 
devolve  upon  them,  19666-70,  19685-99,  19710-5, 
19733. 

Burges. 

Handy  practical  carpentry  to  be  taught,  not  by  the 
school  teachers,  but  by  tlie  nearest  carpenter,  to  fifth 
and  sixtli  class  boys  would  be  very  useful.  In  the 
tourist  districts  wood-carving  as  carried  ou  at  Brienz, 
in  Switzerland,  where  there  is  a government  school  of 
wood-carving,  might  be  instituted,  1 9735-9. 

Dewar. 

Would  be  a valuable  acquisition,  but  time  is  limited, 
and  he  would  confine  it  to  drawing  and  mensuration 
of  surfaces.  One  good  subject  to  cultivate  tbe  powers 
of  observation  would  be  enough  Manual  instruction 
would  develop  intelligence,  but  not  as  much  as  arith- 
metic or  science.  The  boys  would  prefer  it  to  literary 
work,  because  it  requmes  less  brain  power.  The 
inspectors  with  whom  he  has  discussed  the  matter 
are  not  much  enamoured  of  it.  Would  leave  it 
optional,  and  confine  the  teaching  to  experts,  though 
the  teachers  might  in  time  become  expert.  Time 
might  be  found  by  reducing  other  subjects  ten  minutes 
each.  One  morning  weekly  misht  be  given  to  sixtli 
class ; would  hesitate,  however,  about  fifbli ; would 
not  give  it  to  fourth,  and  certainly  not  to  third.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  never  arrive  at  fifth  class. 

A good  plan  would  be  to  have  a centre  for  a district 
in  a large  town.  Would  not  admit  it  to  be  as  valuable 
a training  as  drawing,  but  to  con.struct  an  object 
drawn  would  be  a good  tiling,  111870-8,  19907-8, 
19921-6,  19937-42,  19950-3. 

Dalton. 

Is  an  intellectual  training  of  a very  useful  kind,  as 
well  as  hand  and  eye  training.  With  drawing  it  is 
educational,  without  it  merely  handicraft  or  bad 
carpentry.  Is  favourable  to  its  introduction  in  a 
moderate  degree.  Cardboard  work  would  be  very 
useful  in  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  then  woodwork, 
The  making  of  objects  makes  the  drawing  more  intel- 
ligible, develops  the  children’s  inventive  powers  and 
gives  them  originality,  which  grammar  will  never  do, 
20070-5,  20085,  20105-8,  20132-42  20171-“’ 

20196, 


Beatty. 

Does  not  think  that  the  children  would  suffer  in 
their  literary  attainments  by  the  curtailing  of  some  of 
the  bi-anehes  lo  gain  time  for  manual  instruction  or 
other  practical  subjects.  Thinks  tliey  would  carry  out 
their  literary  work  with  more  intelligenceand  thorough- 
ness. The  teachers  at  present  don’t  know  what  it 
means,  20368-71,20373-7. 

Spence. 

Is  strongly  in  favour  of  anything  which  would 
educate  a boy’s  eye  and  hand,  and  would  advocate 
woodwork  within  limits  and  in  connection  v'ith  draw- 
ing, 20452-6,  20510. 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 

Browne. 

Looks  upon  it  as  supplementary  to  the  mental 
training,  and  as  giving  an  outlet  for  the,  at  present, 
wasted  energies  of  tbe  j)upils,  whom  it  will  enable  to 
give  greater  attention  to  other  subjects.  Drawing 
to  plan  and  scale  should  precede  woodwork.  There 
would  be  no  difScully  in  finding  time  for  it,  as  at 
present  girls  spend  an  hour  less  at  ordinary  subjects 
than  boys,  and  almost  invariably  answer  better.  The 
time  spent  by  the  girls  at  needlework  could  be  easily 
given  by  the  boys  for  manual  training,  science,  and 
anything  else  required.  Wouiil  not  approve  of  the 
Lismore  method  of  finding  time.  The  senior  pupils 
could  remain  after  the  others  have  gone  away,  and 
this  would  be  a relief  to  the  teacher,  and  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a separate  room.  Two  hours  on  Satur- 
day could  also  be  given.  Should  be  introduced  at 
first,  but  not  compulsorily,  in  town  schools,  from 
which  as  centres  it  might,  if  found  desirable,  spread 
to  the  country.  Compulsory  attendance  would  make 
the  teachers  nmve  ready  to  accept  whatever  scheme  is 
adopted,  but  their  sympathies  would  not  be  enlisted 
unless  the  subject  is  well  p.aid  for.  Two  i)ours 
weekly,  one  being  on  Saturday,  and  oue  on  another 
day  outside  school  houre,  would  be  sufficient.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  intreduced  to  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  manual  work  is  degradino-  20632 
20641-51,  20710-4,  20794. 

Eardley. 

\Yould  expect  boys  to  attend  better  on  days  of 
manual  instruction  than  on  other  days,  and  that  the 
subject  would  be  very  popular  with  them.  Believes 
the  managers  would  co-operate  in  its  introduction. 
Without  the  hand  and  eye  training  mere  mental 
cultivation  is  lop-sided  so  far  as  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child’s  faculties.  Would  give  two  hours 
weekly  to  it,  and  believes  that  the  teachers  would  be 
willing  to  give  the  time  without  trenching  on  the 
present  literary  programme.  On  Saturday,  which  at 
present  is  lost,  except  in  Model  schools,  one  or  two 
hours  could  be  given,  20849-50,  20861-8,  20898. 

Cargin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  very  much  in  industrial 
work,  as  the  children  leave  on  the  average  at  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  children  in  tlieir  last  year 
would  probably  benefit  by  a course  in  woodwork,  and 
he  would  be  in  favour  of  it  in  connection  with  draw- 
ing, if  time  allowed,  20991-5,  21003. 

M'Menamin. 

Would  approve  of  woodwork,  as  jmactised  under  the 
Sloyd  system,  if  it  could  be  done  conveniently,  but  is 
afraid  it  could  not  be  done  in  Derry,  except  in  some 
central  establishment,  21046-S. 

Patterson. 

Was  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Teachers'  Congress  to  inquire  into  manual  training 
but  the  committee  came  to  no  definite  conclusionT 
The  teachers  would  certainly  receive  a change  in  the 
best  spirit  and  give  it  every  trial  if  convinced  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  In  most  of  che 
schools  there  is  only  one  room  and  only  one  teacher 
and  unless  die  junior  classes  were  dismissed  and  an 
extra  hour  taken  for  the  manual  instruction  he  does 
not  see  how  it  could  be  very  well  done.  The  greater 
number  of  the  children  leave  school  before  tbe  af^e  at 
which  manual  instruction  begins  in  England,  but  a 
great  deal  of  training  could  be  given  in  cardboard  and 
wire  work  from  the  infants  up.  If  manual  tvainin<T 
were  to  be  introduced  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  time  for  school  training  to  second  stage  of  5th 
If  the  objections  to  it  could  be  got  over  be  thinks  that 
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cardboard  work,  brush  work  in  connection  with  draw- 
ing and  blackboard  drawing,  and  kindergarten  ex- 
tended to  paper-folding,  and  cuttting  and  mounting 
and  crayon  work  might  be  introduced  with  advantjige. 
For  training  the  teachers,  centres  might  be  established 
in  Ireland,  or  they  miglifc  be  ))aid  to  attend  English 
centres.  The  training  would  sharpen  the  eyes  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and  a modified  form  of  it 
could  be  introduced  if  the  teachers  were  trained,  a 
money  value  given  to  it,  and  the  money  found  for  it. 
Would  be  in  favour  of  its  introduction  optionally  in 
leading  places  where  the  teachers  are  qualified.  The 
teachers  are  prejudiced  by  the  carpentry  classes,  which 
have  done  more  harm  than  good,  21213-5,  21251-83, 
21298,  21310-3. 


AtTKliN. 

The  Sloyd  class  under  the  Dumfriessliire  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  was  attended  by  school 
teachers  with  a view  to  taking  it  in  their  own  schools. 
To  teach  woodwork  without  grounding  it  on  drawing, 
would  be  useless,  21 330-4.  The  Committee  pays  a 
grant  on  the  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment s Inspector,  to  the  schools  where  Sloyd  is  taken 
21337—8.  The  Sloyd  classes,  which  the  teachers  were 
most  anxious  to  attend,  have  now  been  discontinued, 
but  the  Committee  liope  when  funds  are  available,  to 
reorganise  them,  and  so  fo.ster  the  introduction  of 
manual  instruction  as  a compulsory  subject  in  rural 
schools,  21415-6,  21564—5, 

Malcolji. 

Manual  work  was  introduced  in  Lockerbie  School 
in  February,  1897.  Considers  that  scale  drawing, 
formerly  meaningless,  has  now  become  practical,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  manual  work,  21566-9.  States 
particulars  of  the  simple  exercises  executed,  21570-  3. 
The  ten  benches  in  use  cost  25«.  each.  The  tools  cost 
£35.  Thecost  wasbornebytheSchooIBoard  and  County 
CouncO,  .21577-9.  There  are  five  classes  under  in- 
struction getting  two  hours  a week.  Some  of  the  classes 
are  held  at  8 a.ji.,  and  boys  from  the  other  classes 
often  come  in  for  extra  practice.  The  number  under 
instruction  is  80,  cost  per  head  12s.  6d,  21585-9. 
No  literary  subject  has  been  omitted.  The  boys  in 
ex-6  Standard  taking  Latin  and  Greek,  do  not  take 
manual  work.  Drawing  forms  part  of  the  subiect 
throughout,  and  the  instruction  is  given  by  one  of  the 
class  teachers.  Hopes  to  take  the  subject  within  the 
school  hours  in  future  years,  21602-16. 


Macrae. 

Under  the  Edinburgh  School  Boai  d the  first  manual 
workshop  was  opened  at  Sciennes  School  in  1892. 
Mr.  Graham,  instructor  under  the  Board,  is  a practi- 
cal workman,  holding  a teacher’s  drawing  certificate. 
Cinder  the  School  Board,  16  schools  have  separate 
woodwork  rooms,  and  9 liave  woodwork  and  cookery 
classes  in  the  same  room.  In  the  latter,  moveable 
table-tops  are  fitted  to  the  benches,  the  tools  being 
stowed  in  bench  lockers.  Of  the  16  workshops  7 are 
erected  in  the  play-grounds,  9 witliin  the  school 
buildings.  The  cost  of  one  of  the  former  is  about 
£450.  The  number  of  pupils  to  a class  varies  from 
12  to  23,  four  boys  to  each  bench.  The  benches  cost 
£6  each,  and  the  vices  1 2s.  additional  each.  Considers 
20  a suitable  number  in  a class,  21675-705.  In  Edin- 
burgh the  manual  instruction  is  compulsory  above 
Standard  4.  Each  pupil  gets  from  35  to  40  lessons, 
while  16  is  the  minimum  required  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  witlr  a minimum  of  22  two  hours’ 
lessons  for  eadi  school,  21706-11.  The  School  Board’s 
staff  consists  of  one  chief  instructor  and  seven  assistants, 
all  being  artisan  specialists.  Prefers  artisans  to  school 
teachers.  The  School  Board  finds  discipline  is  better 
maintained  and  the  time-table  more  easily  arranged 


with  the  workroom  attached  to  each  school.  Each 
assistant  has  two  schools  under  him.  The  pupils  re- 
gard it  as  a privilege  to  take  part  in  the  work,  while 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  do  not  adopt  woodwork 
as  their  trade  afterwards,  21712-25.  The  chief 
insti'uctor  di’ew  up  the  Board's  syllabus,  based 
on  Swedish  Sloyd,  21726-32.  Tne  drawing  is  first 
executed  by  the  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  grasp  the 
construction,  but  he  executes  his  model  from  a 
plan  provided,  as  his  own  sketch  may  be  wanting  in 
accuracy,  21733-6.  Under  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board,  in  ex-6  Standard,  164  boys  receive  manual 
instruction ; in  Standard  6,  385 ; in  Standard  5,  753  ; 
and  103  are  taken  out  of  Standard  4,  for  whom  no 
grant  is  given.  The  instruction,  while  not  interfering 
with  the  literary  work,  keeps  children  longer  at 
school,  so  counteracting  the  weakness  of  the  primary 
system,  21738-49,  21875-6.  The  subject  will  shortly 
be  taken  in  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  Board 
Schools  of  Edinburgh.  Agrees  with  the  opinions  of 
liead  masters,  as  quoted,  that  the  instruction  should  be 
extended,  and  is  highly  popular-  with  the  boys,  &c., 
21753-65.  In  1890-91  there  were  40  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  or  above  Standard  5 : this  year  there  are 
49  per  cent  j in  1890-91  the  percentage  of  pupOsover 
thirteen  in  and  above  Standard  5 was  28  : it  is  now 
45-1.  Attributes  these  improvements  in  great  part 
to  the  manual  instruction.  The  children  can  obtain 
a certificate  of  exemption  after  passing  Standard  5 
which  corresj)onds  to  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
average  age  of  children  at  manual  work  is  eleven, 
which  is  not  considered  too  early,  21766-78.  The 
total  cost  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  is  £820, 
salaries  to  instructors  £750,  cost  of  materials  (Is.  per 
pupil  on  1,400  pupil)  £70.  The  receipts  are,  a 
grant  of  2d.  per  attendance  per  week  for  forty-two 
weeks  on  1,400  childien,  £496,  and  20  per  cent 
for  the  “ excellent”  grant,  £99,  making  in  all  £595, 
leaving  net  cost  to  Board  £225,  21779.  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  building  and  original  equip- 
ment, 21818-24.  The  subject  is  compulsory,  and  no 
opposition  was  encountered  to  its  introduction, 
21780-6.  "While  the  trained  teacher  should  be  the 
better  instructor  if  equally  skilled,  in  Edinburgh  the- 
skilled  avtizan  has  been  found  perfectly  satisfactory, 
21787-91.  The  Edinburgh  system  observes  all  the 
principles  of  Swedish  Sloyd,  differing  only  in  the  use 
of  the  knife,  21792-7.  The  chief  educational  aim  is 
to  cultivate  accuracy  of  observation,  21798-9.  The 
introduction  of  the  work  was  experimental,  and  has 
since  been  progressive,  21810—3.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  tlie  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  literary 
subjects,  and  they  are  better  equipped  for  after-life, 
21825-9.  It  is  popular  with  pupils  and  parents,  the 
only  objection  being  the  increase  in  the  rates, 
21830-6.  It  is  taught  in  two  of  the  Board’s  evening 
schools,  21839-42.  It  is  of  benefit  to  pupils  who 
afterwards  go  to  technical  schools,  21843-4.  The  time 
taken  from  literarj-  subjects  for  manual  v/ork  is  but 
one  hour  in  three  or  four  weeks,  the  rest  being  outside 
school  hours,  21852-7,  21881-5.  Woodwork  is  not 
carried  out  in  the  ))i-actising  school  of  the  Training 
College  in  Edinbui-gh,  21866.  Though  the  assistant 
instructors  got  no  training  in  psedagogy  they  maintain 
discipline  perfectly,  21868-73.  Advantage  of  manual 
work  as  preparatory  to  engineers’  work.  21919—23. 
The  workshop  pieferied  to  the  centre,  and  the 
specialist  artizan  teacher  preferred,  21927—33, 

Gray. 

The  cost  of  a stone-built  M-orkshop,  fitted  up  with 
complete  sets  of  tools,  is  bet^veen  £600  and  £700. 
Considers  it  might  be  built  for  £400,  21942-8,  21955. 
The  instruction  opens  the  minds  of  the  boys  to  the 
possibility  of  their  being  best  fitted  for  manual  nr 
technical  employments,  while  an  exclusively  literary 
course  suggests  only  the  idea  of  becoming  clerics, 
21948-54.  The  cost  per  child  of  education  under  the 
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Edinburgh  School  .Board  is  £2  1 3s.,  the  cost  of  the 
manual  training  3s.  2d.  per  child,  21956-9.  Con- 
siders the  objection  that  children  of  ten  aud  eleven 
are  too  young  to  handle  the  tools,  of  no  account, 
21974-6. 

Graham. 

Is  Chief  Instructor  under  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board.  Pupils  commence  the  subject  in  Standard  5 
at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  Of  the  two  hours  per 
■week  instruction,  one  hour  is  taken  after  school  hours, 
tlie  othei'  falls  by  arrangement  on  a different  subject 
each  week.  Very  fe'w  take  up  the  work  at  ten 
years.  Fesv  boy.s  remain  until  fifteen,  and  get  the  three 
years’  course.  They  are  keenly  interested  in  the  work, 
and  regular  in  attendance.  'I’he  grants  gained  I'rom 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  the  highest 
awarded,  and  cover  about  50  per  cent  of  the  expenses, 
the  other  half  being  defrayed  from  the  rates,  21984- 
2000.  The  ]>rovision  made  by  tiie  Edinburgh  School 
Board  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  1 800  pupils, 
22008.  Artizan  teachers  are  employed  because 
trained  teachers  cannot  be  obtained,  22001-7,  22043. 
These  teachers  went  through  a course  of  drawing  at 
one  of  tho  tealinical  schools  before  being  appointed. 
An  ordinary  carpenter  svould  not  be  a suitable 
teacher  unless  he  had  such  a training,  22U53-8. 
Evening  classes,  started  to  train  school  teachers, 
were  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  that  tlie  conditions 
under  which  they  work  in  their  schools,  do  not 
permit  of  their  taking  up  tho  subject,  22009-12. 
While  under  instruction  they  made  such  progress  as 
would  guarantee  their  being  capable  instructors  for 
the  initial  stages  only.  School  teachers  trained  in 
manual  work  and  devoting  their  entire  attention  to 
the  subject,  should  be  the  most  capable  instructors. 
For  liand  and  eye  work,  dra'ving  and  manual  instruc- 
tion, would  prefer  specialising  to  instruction  by  a class 
teacher,  Considers  an  intelligent  teacher  uith  an 
aptitude,  should  with  a two  years’  course  of  one  hour 
per  day,  acquire  the  necessary  skill.  For  those  who 
as  boys  had  received  manual  instruction  in  school,  about 
250  hours  spread  over  their  training  college  course, 
would  be  sufficient.  These  evening  classes  lasted  for 
six  months  in  the  first  year,  and  six  months  the  second 
year — one  lesson  per  week  of  two  hours.  'This  was 
sufficient  to  fit  them  to  teach  the  initial  stages ; but 
to  become  skilled  teachers  a further  course  would 
have  been  necessary,  22095-127.  Gives  particulai-s 
about  manual  instruction  classes  in  connection  with 
two  evening  schools  in  Edinburgh,  2201 3.  The  fixed 
grant  for  the  work  depends  not  on  individual,  but  on 
class  examination,  and  compliance  with  the  rule  fix- 
ing the  minimum  number  of  attendances.  I'he  higher 
grant  depends  on  the  inspector’s  report  of  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  worlr,  22014—23.  The  age  of  the 
pupils,  not  the  standard,  should  decide  the  stage  of 
commencing  the  instruction.  In  Edinburgh  a number 
of  children  begin  between  ten  and  eleven  years,  when 
they  are  physically  capable  of  handling  the  tools, 
22024-31,  although  no  grant  is  received  for  those  in 
Standard  4,  22080-4.  Boys  dull  at  literary  work 
are  made  brighter  by  success  at  woodwork,  22032-8. 
For  economy  of  time,  prefers  two  consecutive  hours  to 
single  hours  twice  a -week,  22039-42.  Prefers  giving 
cookery  aud  manu'l  instruction  in  the  same  cluss-room, 
22047-50.  Drew  up  his  own  syllabus  of  work. 
Would  prefer  simple  inspection  to  the  annual  exami- 
nation, which  hampers  the  work.  Also  objects  to  the 
tests  imposed  by  the  inspectors,  as  devoting  too  much 
attention  to  the  production  of  trade  joints,  whereas 
children  take  more  interest  in  completing  concrete 
objects,  22059-72.  This  results  in  his  having  to 
produce  joints  which  he  knows  will  be  required,  so 
consuming  time  and  interrupting  the  sequences  of  his 
syllabus,  22086-94.  In  Edinburgh  there  has  been 
no  objection  to  manual  instruction  from  trades 
unionists,  22073—4. 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 

M’C.  Murray. 

Is  Head  Master  of  the  Sciennes  school,  where  Mr. 
Graham  is  woodwork  instructor.  All  the  boys  in  5th 
Standard  and  upwards  in  his  school — about  200 — tal^e 
woodwork  in.struction,  which  is  given  on  three  days  in 
the  week,  the  instruction  room  being  utilised  for 
cookery  classes  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  This 
arrangement  is  economical,  and  places  these  subjects 
in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  the  literary  work, 
22128-41.  The  boys  take  increased  interest  in  their 
work  from  change  of  occupation,  and  it  improves 
their  physical  powers.  Gives  a tabulated  return  show- 
ing various  avocations  followed  by  boys  who  received 
manual  instruction.  It  also  improves  their  skill  in 
drawing,  especially  the  model  drawing  from  Standard 
5 up'waids.  and  the  regularity  in  attendance,  22146- 
53.  The  difficulties  in  its  introduction  arise  from  a 
crowded  curriculum  and  the  manner  in  whicliit  breaks 
up  the  work  of  the  ordinary  subjects.  Explains  how 
the  latter  is  met,  22153-5.  The  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.  Would  advocate  its  introduction 
into  the  entire  school  system.  Agrees  with  tlie 
testimony  of  Dr.  Kerr,  as  quoted,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  instruction,  22199-211. 

ScOUGAL. 

Is  Inspector  of  Schools  in  f.eith.  The  Craighall- 
roacl  School  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  thirteen  under 
the  Leitli  School  Board  that  takes  up  woodwork. 
Describes  the  work  done.  AUiiough  only  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage,  the  value  of  tlie  work  is  proving 
itself  year  by  year,  22-524.  The  Leith  School  Board 
has  a special  artizan  teaclier,  22538.  Would  prefer  a 
trained  teacher  on  principle,  if  one  could  bo  obtained, 
22539-41.  As  illustrating  the  effective  nature  ofthe 
instruction,  instances  the  opinion  of  a practical  engineer 
recently  elected  to  the  School  Board,  as  an  economist, 
who,  writing  to  witness,  said  that  the  woodwoik 
astonished  him  greatly,  being  sucli  as  would  put  to 
shame  the  work  ot  many  tradesmen,  22581-2.  Barents 
have  not  expressed  discontent  at  theintroduction  of  the 
subject,  22644-7.  Latterly  the  teaching  of  history 
has  been  to  some  extent  dropped  for  the  inclusion  of 
manual  instruction,  i.  e.,  it  is  now  taught  by  means  of 
readers,  22648-9.  W’^ould  prefer  manual  instruction 
to  book-keeping  as  a subject  of  instruction,  22656-7. 
In  the  secondary  schools  in  Edinburgh  woodwork 
and  metal  work  are  found  quite  compatible  with  a 
very  thorough  classical  training,  22685-6. 

Blair. 

Is  Inspector  of  the  “North  Scotland”  district  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  In  Edinburgh  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  take  woodwork,  in  Leith  only 
one,  in  Dundee  five  or  six,  in  Aberdeen  three  or  four. 
The  work  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  while  improving, 
is  not  equal  to  that  in  Edinburgh,  22705-10. 

Ogilvie] 

Advocates  wood-work  as  a subject  of  instruction  in 
secondary  schools,  where  children  are  fi’om  fourteen 
years  and  upwards,  but  prefers  for  elementary  schools 
the  simpler  hand  and  eye  exercises  to  carpentry, 
22820-1.  Manual  instruction,  while  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  preparation  for  technical  in- 
struction, is  an  essential  part  of  elementary  education. 
The  kind  of  manual  instruction  referred  to  is  wire- 
work,  cardboard-work,  and  other  Sloyd  occupations 
generally,  rather  than  cai'pentry.  Distinguishes 
woodwork  on  the  Sloyd  system  from  carpentry, 
22845-58. 

CUTHBERTSON. 

Manual  instruction  was  introduced  about  six  years 
ago  in  the  Glasgow  schools.  The  School  Board  has 
at  present  ten  workshops — ^seven  in  operation  and 
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JIanoal  Insthuction — continued. 
three  nearly  completed.  One  of  these  is  a centre 
accommodating  nine  schools.  Would  be  inclined  to 
restrict  the  subject  to  boys  of  twelve  years  or  to  Stan- 
dard 6,  although  the  testimony  of  the  masters  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  it  in  the  5th  Standard.  It 
brightens  school  life,  and  the  dullest  boys  are  often  the 
most  apt  pupils  at  it.  The  Board’s  instructor  is  a 
mechanical  engineer,  who  is  taking  out  a university 
course.  The  initial  outlay  in  fitting  up  a centre  is 
considerable ; but  if  many  schools  avail  of  it  the 
grants  cover  the  working  expenses,  22991-7.  The 
School  Board  has  encountered  some  small  opposition 
from  parents  who  are  ill-informed  as  to  the  object  of 
tlie  instruction,  23014-22,  There  are  two  mechanical 
en'^ineers  acting  as  the  Board’s  instructors,  with 
arSzan  assistants,  23023-7.  In  the  beginning  the 
teachers  received  the  subject  with  reserve,  which  is 
now,  however,  wearing  away  with  an  experience  of  its 
educational  uses,  23090-5.  The  trades  unionists,  also, 
had  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  apprenticeships,  by  manufacturing  artizans 
in  the  elementary  schools.  While  manual  instruc- 
tion qualifies  a boy  better  to  receive  trade  instruction, 
it  is  solely  by  encouraging  habits  of  accuracy  and 
observation,  not  by  teaching  trades,  23096-105. 
Pupils  from  thirty-four  of  the  Board’s  schools  attend 
at  the  existing  centres,  23111-5. 


G.  W.  Alexander, 

Instances  cost  of  erecting  a manual  instruction 
centre,  fitted  with  benches  ; also  cost  of  a bench  for 
two  pupils,  and  of  tool  equipment,  incurred  by  the 
School  Board  in  two  cases.  Gives  total  grants  and 
expenditure  on  one  centre  for  last  year,  showing  aprofit 
balance  of  £20,  23128-34.  The  Board’s  teachers  are 
artizans.  which  is  a matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice, 
23135-9.  No  literary  subject  has  suffered,  as  the 
ma.jority  of  the  classes  meet  from  either  i)  to  11 
or  from  3 to  5,  which  means  an  extension  of  one  hour, 
23219-21. 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 

Kerr. 

Is  Head  Master  of  the  Allan  Glen’s  Secondary 
Science  School,  in  which  all  the  pupils  take  up  manual 
instruction,  beginning  from  ten  years  of  age.  Finds 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  using  the  tools.  The  subject 
affords  great  relief  and  variety  to  the  ordinary  work, 
so  that  the  tinse  they  spend  does  not  interfere  with 
their  efficiency  in  the  rest  of  their  work,  Would  say 
its  greatest  advantage  is  that  there  is  more  absolute 
individual  effort  cultivated  by  the  individual  instruc- 
tion than  by  all  the  other  subjects,  where  forty_or  fifty 
pupils  maybe  taken  together  in  a class,  23512--82. 
Would  strongly  urge  a course  of  manual  instruction, 
even  in  the  case  of  boys  going  to  apprenticeships. 
While  it  has  a quickening  effect  on  a dull  boy,  cannot 
say  that  lie  bas  observed  any  boy  dull  in  his  ordinary 
cla.ss,  show  any  special  ability  over  his  neighbour  in 
what  in  really  interpreting  a drawing  and  constructing 
it  in  woodwork.  Would  introduce  some  form  of  manual 
instruction  in  all  elementary  schools  without  regard  to 
whether  time  could  be  had  or  not,  and  prefers  wood- 
work to  science  where  there  is  question  of  introducing 
one  orother,  23512-41.  Would  not,  however,  displace 
English  by  woodwork  however  much  he  thought  of  it, 
23551-6.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  trades  unionism, 
the  apprenticeship  of  boys  leaving  his  school  is  not 
shortened,  but  the  general  testimony  is  that  they 
make  far  more  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  get 
more  readily  into  places  as  foremen  as  a consequence 
of  ’ the  manual  instruction  they  have  received.  His 
boys  commence  the  work  at  nine  and  ten  years  of  age. 
Finds  it  is  physically  profitable  to  teach  it  at  these  ages. 
The  drawing  is  taught  by  the  ordinary  class  teachers 
who  teach  the  pupils  how  to  make  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  model ; sometimes,  however,  the  work 
is  ahead  of  the  drawing  and  vice  versa.  Is  afraid 
there  is,  in  practice,  too  much  copying  of  plans  and 
elevations  from  the  teacher’s  plan  on  the  blackboard. 
Illustrates  this  from  his  own  experience,  23906-16. 

Low. 


Noewell. 

Is  a Manual  Instructor  under  the  Glasgow  School 
Board  : was  an  engineer,  and  took  out  teacher's  certi- 
ficates under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Teaches  the  woodwork  throughout  in  connection  with 
drawing,  the  boy  making  his  own  drawing  in  every 
case.  Keeps  the  educational  aim  uppermost.  Had 
gygyg.vi's’  expei'ieuce  teachmg  Science  and  Art  classes 
before  taking  up  manual  instruction,  23435-49. 


Duncan. 

As  a head  master,  taught  manual  instruction  in  his 
own  school — a countiy  school  in  Staffordshire — 
previous  to  becoming  a manual  insti-uctor  under  the 
Glasgow  School  Board.  'Taught  it  in  the  ordinary 
schoolhonse,  renting  five  double  benches  and  the 
tools  from  the  County  Council.  The  school  was  not  a 
BoardSchool.  Believesthemanagersof private  schools 
are  iu  favour  nf  the  instruction.  In  his  scheme  in- 
troduces models  from  the  commencement  in  order  to 
sustain  the  pupils’  inteiest.  Found  time  for  the 
subject  by  shortening  the  instruction  in  arithmeiic, 
and  by  dropping  geography  and  history.  Would  not 
advise  shortening  the  English,  bound  no  incon- 
venience ai'ising  from  carrying  on  the  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  school.  The  time  given  was  two  hours 

per  week one  and  a half  hours  out  of  the  afternoon 

school  and  half  an  hour  outside  school  hours.  Has 
had  as  assistants  skilled  workmen  and  school  teachers, 
and  found  the  former  generally  unsuitable.  The  most  • 
successful  assistant  lie  ever  had  was  a school  teacher 
whom  he  had  trained  for  six  months,  giving  him  four 
hours  a week,  23450-86. 


Gives  the  genesis  of  a fund  which  the  Town  Council 
of  Dundee  received  in  1891  for  the  purposes  of 
technical  education.  A committee  appointed  to 
allocate  the  money,  after  some  experience,  recommended 
that  something  should  be  done  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties of  self  improvement  for  the  lower  class  lads  of 
Dundee.  In  1892  the  committee  was  enlarged  to  a 
joint  committee  of  the  School  Board,  Town  Council, 
and  Trades  Council,  which  established  two  evening 
centres  for  manual  instruction  for  che  poor  boys  of 
the  city.  The  trades  unions,  at  first  antagonistic, 
afterwards  strongly  supported  the  movement.  Sub- 
sequently continuation  classes  in  the  ordinary  elemen- 
tary subjects,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  were 
added,  many  of  the  boys  being  unable  to  read  or  write. 
The  committee  therefore  resolved  to  impose,  as  a test 
of  the  boys'  desire  for  improvement,  that  they  should 
take  two  nights  at  the  continuation  classes  to  qualify 
for  the  two  nights’  manual  instruction,  23627-45. 
Classes  in  clay  modelling  and  higher  drawing  for  ad- 
vanced students  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment were  added  later  on,  as  forms  of  manual  instruc- 
tion. These  have  not  been  so  lai-gely  attended  as 
was  anticipated,  23646-8.  Gives  number  of  boys  in 
attendance  in  years  1 892  to  1897,  in  the  manual  instruc- 
tion classes,  rising  from  320  to  700,  the  latter  numbor 
bein"  limited  by  the  accommodation  available,  23649- 
52.  °In  1892-3  with  nothing  but  the  inanual  in- 
struction classes,  and  consequently  no  grant  from  the 
Education  Department,  the  outlay,  defrayed  by  the 
grant  of  the  Town  Council,  amounted  to  £401  ; in 
1893-4  with  the  continuation  classes  started,  the 
outlay  was  £732,  the  Education  Department’s  gi-ant, 
£261  ; in  1894-5  the  outlay  was  £632,  tlie  Depart 
ment’s  grant,  £383  ; in  1895—6  the  outlay  was  £718, 
the  Department’s  grant,  £386 ; in  1896-7  the  outlay 
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— was  £728,  the  Department’s  grant,  £415.  Hitherto, 
although  part  of  the  expenses  every  year  was  capital 
outlay,  yet  the  Education  Department  grants,  when 
taken  into  consideration,  have  reduced  the  average 
outlay  of  the  Town  Council  to  £300,  23653-5.  Dundee 
receives  from  the  local  tax.ation  grant  about  £1,400  or 
£1,500  per  annum.  For  the  manual  instruction, 
practically  the  pupils  do  not  cost  more  than  an 
average  of  £1  per  head,  23688-96. ' A grant  is  also 
obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the 
few  boys  taking  clay  modelling  and  drawing,  23697- 
8.  The  local  education  rate  in  Dundee  for  1897  was 
Is.  Id.  in  the  £1,  23737-41,  23748-9.  Explains 
the  aims  of  the  committee  in  providing  the  manual 
instruction  classes,  and  the  improvement  effected  in 
the  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  boys.  Is  sure  the 
boys  would  not  be  attracted  to  an  evening  school 
which  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  alone, 
while  the  manual  school  has  an  undoubted  attraction 
for  them,  23656-66.  A good  few  have  stayed  on 
three  years,  so  that  a few  of  them  were  drafted  this 
year  into  the  Technical  Institute,  23667-72.  For 
the  reading,  writing,  and  aiithmetic,  certificated 
teachers  who  are  engaged  in  the  day  schools,  are  em- 
ployed. For  the  manual  instruction,  woodwork,  clay 
modelling,  and  drawing,  s])ecial  artizan  teachers  are 
employed.  The  joint  committee  has  found  intelligent 
tradesmen  quite  adequate  as  teachers,  23673-8.  As 
a general  rule  drawing  cannot  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  manual  instruction  to  the  average  pupils 
attending  these  classes.  They  are  taught  to  take 
measurements  and  to  )jlane  wood  thoroughly  and 
evenly,  and  put  the  pieces  together  in  a methodical  way. 
Few  of  the  boys  have  had  dra%ving  in  the  day 
schools  ; it  is  virgin  soil  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
instruction,  23679-85.  Has  no  doubt  about  the 
good  effected  by  the  classes,  although,  owing  to  the 
rough  material,  few  pupils  have  qualified  for  the 
Technical  Institute,  23685-7.  For  the  boys  already 
advanced  in  literary  work,  advanced  instruction  is 
given  : but  the  greater  number  have  to  be  taught  the 
very  lowest  rudiments  of  education,  23699-7U4. 
The  object  of  manual  instruction  is  to  make  handy 
boys  who  may  be  readier  at  any  trade  they  may  go  to. 
Tradesmen  appreciate  tliis,  and  prefer  boys  from  these 
schools  as  being  more  intelligent  apprentices,  23705- 
10.  The  Technical  Institute  of  Glasgow  receives 
£500  out  of  the  Technical  Education  grant.  This  is 
the  first  year  any  of  the  boys  from  the  manual  instruc- 
tion classes  have  gone  to  the  Technical  Institute, 
23711-6.  The  average  attendance  of  the  boys  at  the 
classes  is  about  700  this  year,  23,723-30.  The 
parents  are  delighted  that  the  boys  should  attend. 
23745-7. 


Elliot. 

Is  Chairman  of  the  Manual  Instruction  Committee 
of  the  Dundee  Town  Council.  The  classes  are  mainly 
attended  by  mill  lads ; 95  per  cent  are  from  the 
poorest  families  in  Dundee.  TJie  accommodation  is 
not  adequate  for  the  number  of  applicants.  The 
good  effects  on  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  tlie  boys 
has  been  marked.  The  teachers  chosen  are  first- 
class  tradesmen,  if  possible  possessing  Science  and 
Art  certificates,  and  with  a knowledge  of  method  of 
teaching,  23750-8.  The  classes  open  at  7.15  p.m,, 
and  close  at  9.15  p.m.  on  four  nights  each  week 
23762-6. 


Macdonald. 

Does  not  know  of  any  social  movement  in  Dundee 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
boys.  The  change  in  behaviour  and  intelligence  is  such 
that,  as  between  six  years  back  and  the  present,  one 
could  not  conceive  that  the  pupils  were  from  the  same 
class  of  boys.  These  classes  take  the  children  of  the 
residuum  or  migratory  lower  classes,  which  no  school 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 
board  can  possibly  get  at.  The  manual  instruction 
is  a bait  to  them  to  get  them  to  attend  the  literary 
classes,  23767-79.  In  one  of  the  academies  under 
the  School  Board,  manual  instruction  is  given,  but  the 
boys  taking  it  must  pay  an  additional  fee.  The 
School  Board  has  also  one  manual  instruction  centre 
in  connection  with  its  elementary  schools,  to  whicli 
pupils  in  staiidai-d  6 are  drafted.  It  is  in  an  experi- 
mental stage,  23781-4.  The  pupils  from  six  schools 
at  present  attend  it.  It  is  very  popular  with  the 
boj-s,  and  may  sei-ve  as  an  inducement  to  them  to 
remain  longer  at  school,  23870-6.  Considers  that 
in  the  case  of  Irish  schools  where  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  not  in  operation,  manual  instruction  on  the 
lines  introduced  in  Dundee  would  be  a strong  incen- 
tive to  children  to  attend,  23820-39.  In  the  begin- 
ning great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  bringing  the 
manual  instruction  classes  within  the  regulations  of 
the  Education  Department.  The  Department  on 
representation  accordingly  modified  the  regulations 
to  suit  tlie  classes,  23891-2. 


Robert  Calder. 

Is  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Dundee  district. 
Considers  these  manual  insti'uetion  classes  an  impor- 
tant social  movement,  and  agrees  with  previous 
witnesses  as  to  the  educational  effects,  23893-904. 
In  the  Higli  School,  wliicli  is  not  under  the  Board, 
there  is  one  of  the  best  workshops  in  Scotland.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  teachers  on  the  staff,  who 
teach  in  conjunction  geometrical  and  other  drawing. 
The  boys  are  very  fond  of  the  work,  23924-7.  Has 
often  thought  it  would  be  useful  in  preventing  the 
leakage  from  the  upper  standards  in  the  School 
Board  schools,  23928-30. 

Takbat. 

Is  Head  Master  of  the  James’-street  Continuation 
School,  Dundee.  Emithasizesthe  absolute  inducement 
which  the  manual  instruction  classes  exercise  in  getting 
this  class  of  boys  to  attend  school  at  all.  Strongly 
approves  of  manual  instruction  in  all  phases  of  school 
life ; habits  of  painstaking  industry,  accuracy,  obser- 
vation. and  ajjplication  are  inculcated.  It  should, 
preceded  by  appropriate  hand  and  eye  exercises,  be 
introduced  in  all  schools,  23957-72. 

Doherty. 

Distinguishes  between  manual  instruction  and  hand 
and  eye  training.  Would  confine  manual  instruction 
to  the  senior  classes  in  the  schools,  and  make  the  sub- 
ject optional,  chiefly  because  of  its  expensive  nature, 
24179-82.  In  examining  manual  instiucLion  inspec- 
tion should  be  substituted  for  tlie  results  fees  system, 
24185.  In  training  colleges  all  male  students  should 
receive  a course  of  manual  instruction,  but  it  should 
not  be  a compulsory  subject  of  examination,  because 
its  expensive  nature  jirevents  its  general  introduction 
in  the  schools,  241S6-8.  If  the  boys  in  the  senior 
classes  did  not  take  woodwork,  they  should  take  some 
one  of  the  subjects  of  manual  instruction  enumerated, 
to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation ; for  the  girls, 
also,  a suitable  subject  of  the  same  nature  and  serving 
The  same  puqioses  should  be  insisted  on.  In  all  these 
cases  would  strongly  recommend,  not  be  a results 
examination,  but  an  inspection,  24189-92,  Compares 
science  instruction  and  manual  instruction;  prefers  the 
former  as  an  intellectual  training,  the  lattm-  because 
less  strain  is  placed  on  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  in 
a degree  it  trains  the  same  faculties,  24193.  'Would 
make  oue  science  or  manual  instruction  subject  com)iul- 
sory  for  male  students  in  training  colleges,  24204. 
Distinguishes  between  hand  and  eye  and  manual  in- 
struction. Would  make  the  former  compulsory  in  all 
schools  ; the  latter,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  introduce 
into  country  schools,  should  be  encouraged  in  city 
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Manual  Instruction — continued. 
schools,  24222-34.  Believes  the  time-table  could  be  so 
reconstructed  that  2J  hours  could  be  given  in  the  week 
to  manual  instruction  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
literary  programme,  24244-51,  The  subject  should 
be  taken  in  the  schools  after  the  junior  pupils  have 
been  dismissed,  at  2.30  o’clock,  p.m.,  24413. 

Peyton. 

Does  not  consider  metal  work  practical  at  all  in 
National  schools.  Would  i-ecommend  woodworking 
for  the  large  schools  in  towns,  in  the  higher  classes. 
To  train  the  teachers  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
specialists  round  to  certain  centres,  beginning  with 
the  town-centi'es  and  training  colleges,  24760-7.  The 
woodwork,  where  introduced,  could  not  go  on  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours  ; the  junior  pupils  might  be 
allowed  to  go  home  at  two  o’clock  on  one  day  per 
week,  24771-3.  Distinguishes  between  manual  in- 
struction and  the  teaching  of  trades,  24899-909. 

Tkisteam. 

Is  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Church  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.  Gives  summary 
of  replies  to  certain  queries  put  to  the  managers  of 
schools  in  connection,  amongst  which  are  replies,  to 
queries  as  to  whether  handicraft  is  taught,  whether 
premises  or  appliances  suitable  for  such  instruction  are 
available,  whether  any  local  resource  are  available, 
25052-4  ; whether  they  would  be  in  favour  of  intro- 
ducing manual  training,  provided  a substantial  portion 
of  the  expense  were  borne  by  the  State,  25061, 
25163-7.  Strongly  advocates  the  introduction  of 
manual,  as  distinct  from  technical  instruction.  Would 
not  introduce  woodwork  before  the  fifth  class.  The 
literary  curriculum  might  be  curtailed,  if  necessary. 
In  the  training  colleges  would  substitute  it  for 
trigonometry  aud  advanced  Euclid.  The  Science  and 
Ai-t  Department  should  modify  its  standard,  so  as  to 
bring  its  subventions  within  reach  of  Irish  schools, 
25062-63.  To  introduce  manual  instruction  it  would 
be  necessary  to  modify  the  results  fees  system,  and  to 
reduce  the  minimum  average  attendance  necessary  for 
an  assistant  teacher.  Saturday  classes  in  centres 


Manual  Instruction — continued.  appeotix  e. 

would  provide  means  of  training  the  teachers  now  — 
conducting  schools,  25087-8.  Saturday  might  also 
be  utilised  for  manual  instruction,  25112-3. 


Mahafpt. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  introducing  manual  instruc- 
tion is  the  unpreparedness  of  the  present  teachers. 
They  should  be  afforded  facilities  for  training  at 
holiday  courses  or  in  teclmical  colleges,  25190-4. 
Time  might  be  found  in  the  schools  for  the  instruction 
by  dismissing  the  lower  classes  earlier  on  one  day  in 
the  week,  25196-8.  Another  difficulty  is  the  ten- 
dency in  Ireland  to  underrate  and  despise  manual 
toil,  25225.  The  teacher  should  get  every  oppor- 
tunity of  qualifying  to  teach  manual  work  if  it  were 
proposed  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the  curriculum, 
25278-91. 


Kingsmill  Moore. 

Would  be  in  favour  of  encouragement  of  woodwork 
in  fifth  and  sixth  classes.  Difficulties  as  to  plant  and 
suitable  teachers  would  arise.  The  success  of  such  a 
subject  will  depend  largely  on  the  syllabus  of  the 
Education  Department,  according  as  it  is  wise  and 
workable,  25423-6.  Mastered  the  English  system 
of  manual  instruction  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
introduce  it  into  his  college,  but  found  it  impossible 
owing  to  want  of  time,  25446.  The  present  handi- 
craft programme  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Sloyd, 
'.vhich  is  beyond  question  more  appropriate  to  schools, 
25491-500.  Does  not  see  why  the  centre  system  for 
manual  work  should  not  be  adopted  in  Dublin, 
25556-7. 


Barrett. 

Is  an  absolutely  essential  branch  of  school  work, 
and  with  propei'  arrangements,  and  a capital  teacher, 
might  be  carried  out  even  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher  and  only  one  room.  Thinks  it  has  a quicken- 
ing effect  on  the  other  branches  of  school  work.  It 
should  be  based  on  drawing  and  taught  purely  for 
its  educational  advantages,  and  not  as  a trade, 
26142-7,  26157-63,  26167-9. 


MUNSTER  DAIRY  SCHOOL 


COLTHORST. 

Established  in  1849,  and  was  about  to  be  sold  in 
1880  when  a local  committee  intervened,  and,  after 
negotiations  with  the  Education  Commissioners  and 
the  Treasury — in  which  the  Committee  agreed  to 
pay  i£100  a year,  for  three  years,  for  the  lodging  of 
male  pupil  teachers  away  from  the  school — succeeded 
in  re-establishing  it.  Of  the  1 35  pupils  who  attended 
up  to  1883,  seventy-eight  were  paid  for,  thirty-six  by 
members  of  the  committee,  and  forty-two  by  sub- 
scribers to  tbe  school.  Mr.  Carroll — the  first  superin- 
tendent, who  left  after  1881 — was  a veiy  good 
superintendent,  but  the  school  was  even  more  success- 
ful under  his  successor,  Mr.  Smith.  Without  a local 
committee,  however,  the  school  could  not  possibly 
have  existed.  The  time  for  dairy  maids  in  the  school, 
which  was  at  first  a month,  was  afterwards  extended 
to  six  weeks,  and  in  1884  the  present  system  of  three 
terms  of  two  months  each,  was  started.  This  institu- 
tion, which  is  the  only  one  in  Munster  in  which  agri- 
culture is  taught,  has  connected  with  it  a farm  of 
126  acres,  14816-31. 

Richard  Barter. 

Success  of,  almost  absolutely  due  to  the  action  of 
the  local  committee,  14832-4.  £500  a year  had  to 
be  collected  for  tbe  first  two  or  three  years.  The  sub- 
scriptions lately  are  rather  limited,  but,  after  paying 
the  superintendent  £50  a year  in  addition  to  his 


salary,  the  balance  goes  in  prizes,  14834-6.  There  is 
a grant  of  £2,000,  practically  intact,  the  interest  of 
which  is  used  in  butter  and  other  experiments, 
14837-8,14852.  There  is  a museum,  and  a course 
of  twenty-six  lectures,  with  practical  demonstrations, 
is  given  in  chemistry  and  veterinary  science.  The 
students  do  the  practical  work  of  treating  diseased 
animals,  and  of  testing  milk  and  butter,  14839-42. 
We  put  up  power  separators,  and  make  the  students 
qualified  iu  their  use — and  fit  to  be  heads  of  milk 
aud  butter  feetories,  14845.  None  of  the  students 
are  National  teachers,  but  teachers  could  be  trained 
in.  agricultural  chemistry,  and  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  arrangement,  14846—9.  If  the 
National  school  pupils  got  a better  foundation 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  the  results  of  the  dairy 
school  would  be  better,  14849—57.  A demand  for 
an  extension  of  the  school  for  male  students  has  been 
laid  before  the  Government,  14853.  Some  of  the 
students  came  in  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  the 
limit  is  now  seventeen  j the  children  leave  the 
National  schools  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  nearly 
all  go  to  a higiier  school.  Tbe  committee  had  no 
scope  to  start  a primary  school  as  a preparation  for 
the  dairy  school,  14856,  14860-8.  The  session  for 
men  is  between  four  aud  five  months,  but  the  male 
pupils  have  never  been  successful,  14869-71.  The 
instruction  given  has  graded  up  the  butter  in  tbe 
Cork  market  £10,000  a year,  14873-4.  The  number 
of  female  dairy  students  was  at  first  limited  to  under 
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— thirty,  but  under  the  great  pressure  brought  on  the 
committee,  it  was  extended  to  thirty-six — too  large  a 
number  to  do  full  justice  to,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  material,  14870,  14877-9.  Describes 
rotation  of  work  amongst  the  students,  who,  in 
addition  to  dairying,  practice,  under  a ladies' 
committee,  needlework,  cookery,  and  laundrywork, 
14879-83. 

Ludlow  A.  Be-ajiish. 

Describes  the  course  of  dairy  instruction  for  girls, 
and  the  method  of  testing  in  practical  work,  14884-8, 
14918.  Formerly  the  male  students  were  given  a 
session  of  four  months,  from  20th  August  to  'iOth 
December,  but  in  1895  an  additional  month — 20th 
July-20th  August — was  given.  The  local  committee 
considered  this  little  better  than  a farce,  the  whole 
seed  time  iind  summer  work  being  omitted,  and  took 
various  steps  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  authorities.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  were  applied  to,  and  the  com- 
mittee .suggested  that  the  existing  farm  should  be 
maintained  as  a dairy  farm,  and  tliat  a farm  of 
450  acres — which  would  supply  all  Munster — should 
be  taken  for  the  boys,  and  accommodation  provided 
for  thirty  ])upils,  the  estimated  cost  being  £8,000  in 
capital  and  £2,830  a year,  including  the  amount 
already  spent  on  the  school,  14889-95,  14904-5, 
14910-3.  Six  men  are  employed  on  the  fann,  but  a 
competent  bailiff  and  competent  foi-eman  are  greatly 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments, 
14895,  14922-4.  Describes  the  ex])eriments  made 
with  reference  to  water  in  butter,  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  made  to  induce  the  Commissioner.;  to  sanction 
experiments  in  pig  i-earing,  and  the  influence  of  the 
local  committee  in  arranging  for  the  employment  of 
the  itinerant  instructors  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, 14896—7.  If  the  children  were  well  grounded 
in  arithmetic,  and,  pe?-haps,  taught  geometrical  di-aw- 
ing,  experimental  science,  or  woodwork,  or  anything 


Munstek  Dairy  School — continued. 
which  would  inculcate  accuracy,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  benefit  fi-om  the  training  in  the  dairy  school 
than  if  they  liad  got  a smattering  of  agriculture  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  present  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  the  schools  is  of  very  little  use,  14898-9, 
14906-9.  In  addition  to  dairying,  cookery  (which  is 
particularly  successful),  laundry  (which  is  excellent, 
though  the  pupils  don’t  take  such  an  interest  in  it), 
and  needlework,  are  taught,  and  these  classes  could  be 
used  for  training  National  teachers,  14900-1, 14914—5. 

The  applications  for  admission  are  far  in  excess  of  the 
accommodation.  The  pupils  are  io  the  main  farmers’ 
daughters;  38  71  per  cent,  re-enter  for  a second  term, 
and  preference  is  given  to  former  pupils  in  considering 
applications.  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
afterwards  get  places  as  dairy  maids  and  in  factories, 
14902,  14915—6.  A diploma  is  only  given  for  two 
terms,  14917.  A course  of  two  years  is  necessary 
for  a male  pupil,  14903.  Details  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  school,  14918-25. 

Richard  H.  Beamish. 

Carried  out  useful  experiments,  but  found  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  what  accuracy  means,  14937, 
14959-64.  Has  proposed  experiments  which  have 
been  always  refused,  Mr.  Carroll  saying  he  will  do 
his  best  with  the  Commissioners,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners having  their  difficulties  with  the  Treasury ; 
and  the  practical  result  has  been  to  prevent  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  which  is  successful 
in  other  countries,  14938—9.  Does  not  think  experi- 
ments could  be  carried  on  by  people  having  an 
interest  in  the  subscribing,  15004-6.  The  pupils, 
the  work  being  heavy,  are  taken  in  only  from  17 
upwards,  but  if  a girl  was  strong  at  15  there  would 
be  no  objection,  14993—6003.  Discusses  the  making 
of  experiments,  14942-5.  If  the  pupils  were  taught 
greater  accuracy  of  thought  and  work  in  the  primary 
schools  they  could  be  given,  in  the  dairy  school,  the 
real  knowledge  with  greater  facility,  14941. 
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Skeffington. 

Would  have  grammar  and  geography  optional  in 
second  and  third  (or  third  and  fourth),  but  not  in 
upper  classes,  and  would  teach  them  a good  deal  by 
well-written  lessons  in  ordinary  reading  books,  14522, 
14552.  Would  omit  oral  spelling,  except  for  the 
infants,  and  teach  writing  and  spelling  altogether  by 
transcription.  Would  have  the  second  class  to  write 
with  lead  pencil,  and  would  introduce  the  pen  in  the 
third  class.  Time  would  be  saved  by  economising 
the  energies  of  the  child  and  the  teacher  in  the  junior 
classes,  and  they  would  have  more  time  to  spare  for 
the  upper  classes,  14647-52,  14568.  Instead  of  the 
optional  subjects  that  are  now  taken  up  some  prac- 
tical branches  could  be  taught,  and  mensuration 
should  be  separated  from  geometry,  14553—7. 

Landers. 

Would  cut  off  grammar  and  geography  in  the  third 
class,  14668.  The  children’s  powers  of  observation 
should  be  cultivated  better  than  under  the  present 
system. 

Burke. 

There  is  room  for  a diminution  in  the  compulsory 
subjects ; in  grammar  the  difficult  parsing,  in  arith- 
metic the  intricate  operations,  and  in  geography  the 
extensive  memory  work  could  be  eliminated  with 
great  advantage,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
children  could  have  a very  nice  equipment  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — the  substance  of  the  lessons, 
the  writing  of  a nice  letter,  and  general  intelligence. 


To  introduce  drawing,  science,  and  manual  work,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  modify  the  instruction  in  other 
subjects.  If  the  programme  with  regard  to  the 
“three  R’s”  were  curtailed,  and  the  other  subjects 
introduced,  even  on  a small  scale,  it  would  make  the 
boy’s  education  more  harmonious,  and  would  develop 
all  his  powers,  15065,  15078-80,  15092. 

Powell, 

The  great  demand  is  for  a literary  education  which 
will  fit  the  children  at  once  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
Unless  the  programme  is  lightened,  it  would  be  hard 
10  put  upon  the  teachers  and  children  the  extra  pro- 
gramme of  manual  work.  To  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  geography  an  undue  importance  is  given.  These 
subjects  might  be  reduced,  and  compensation  given  by 
including  instruction  in  them — avoiding  dates  and 
facts,  however — in  the  reading  lessons.  'The  teachers 
are  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  the  working  day, 
and  feel  that  the  time  at  their  disposal  is  little  enough 
for  the  literary  programme.  Must  look  to  the 
lightening  of  the  programme  rather  than  to  a reduc- 
tion of  the  time,  15107-13.  Suggests  alternative 
programmes  suitable  to  different  localities,  which  the 
National  Board,  through  its  inspectors,  should  con- 
trol. Does  not  wish  to  withdraw  the  managers’ 
control  of  the  programme,  but  itis  not  desirable  to  bring 
the  managers  and  teachers  into  friction,  15123-31, 
15146, 

T.  J.  Alexander. 

The  first  mistake  made  in  drawing  up  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  division  into  sub-heads,  the  con- 
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sequence  of  which  was  that  several  portions  of  im- 
portant subjects  were  practically  labelled  as  of  no 
financial  value.  Gives  as  instances  of  its  indefinite- 
ness the  requirements  of  reading  for  infants  and  first 
class,  of  arithmetic  in  second  class,  of  geography  in 
fourth  class,  and  of  grammar  in  fifth  class,  the  result 
being  a lack  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  inspectors 
and  teachers.  Under  the  programme,  which  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  as  a preliminary  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  enlightened  teaching 
appears  to  be  discouraged.  Would  admit  grammar  and 
geography  in  third  class,  and  largely  reduce  the  pro- 
gramme in  these  subjects.  Would  eliminate  parsing 
in  the  fifth  class,  and  include  grammar  in  the  sixth 
class  only  in  a composition  test,  15151-8. 

Smith. 

Should  not  like  to  see  the  literary  programme  in- 
terfered with,  but  Saturday  morning  ought  to  be 
given  to  manual  training  and  physical  science,  the 
teachers  getting  additional  remuneration,  15273-4. 
Owing  to  the  new  “ explanation  ” programme  in  read- 
in"',  there  will  not  be  such  a demand  for  grammar. 
Geography  might  be  much  curtailed,  particularly  in 
regard  to  sixth  class,  15297-9.  Time  might  also  be 
gained  by  leaving  out  useless  “ extras,”  such  as 
botany,  physical  geography  (because  it  is  not  taught 
intelligently),  Latin,  Greek,  French,  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  so  that  time  might  be  found  on  ordinary 
week  days  for  manual  work  and  science.  The  teacher 
is  principally  the  judge  as  to  introducing  “ extras,” 
the  manager  scarcely  ever  exercising  his  power. 
Objects  to  pupils  badly  educated  in  the  ordinary 
literai’y  programme  being  put  forward  in  “ extras  ” of 
very  little  value,  15307-20.  The  object  of  every 
subject  taught  in  elementary  schools  is  to  make  the 
children  intelligent,  but  intelligence  and  preparation 
for  a future  life  are  practically  the  same,  15321-32. 

E.  J.  Murray. 

By  limiting  the  time  for  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic,  by  modifying  the  programme,  time  might 
be  found  for  manual  traiiiiug,  15350.  Must  teach 
on  Saturday  in  the  Model  school,  and  uses  that  day 
for  drawing  and  other  subjects  which  most  require 
the  extra  time,  15395-7. 

Dennbhy. 

Would  substitute  for  agriculture  in  towns,  experi- 
mental science,drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical, 
meaning  by  the  latter  drawing  to  scale,  and  practical 
geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  perhaps  isometric  pro- 
jection f and  as  far  as  possible  manual  training.  _ The 
business  of  an  elementary  school  is  really  to  give  a 
sound  knowledge  of  reading,  -wi-iting,  and  arithmetic, 
and  to  develop  intelligence  and  habits  of  accuracy  by 
every  means.  By  changing  the  results  system  and 
modifying  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  geography, 
time  would  be  found  for  drawing,  woodwork,  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  science,  which  would  produce 
more  really  intelligent  pupils  than  at  present.  ^ The 
education,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  is  too 
literary,  15412,  15526-8,  15554-5,  15575.  Men- 
suration should  be  separate  from  geometry,  and  taken 
at  an  earlier  stage,  15462-3. 

Gamble. 

In  favour  of  having  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic curtailed  in  the  higher  classes,  and  the  time  so 
gained  devoted  to  letter  writing  and  drawing.  Ap- 
proves of  the  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  15598- 
600,  15624-7,  15686-94. 

Miss  Spring  Rick. 

To  make  room  for  liousewifery  subjects,  grammar 
should  he  greatly  curtailed,  and  arithmetic  sliould  be 
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curtailed  and  made  more  practical.  Simple  book-keep- 
ing and  accounts  would  be  very  useful.  Geography  is 
not  taught  intelligently  at  present,  being  only  a string 
of  names  which  convey  no  idea  to  the  children’s  minds, 

15751-4,  15801-2,  15881-9. 

G.  Bateman. 

The  programme,  which  begins  to  expand  in  the  third 
class,  is  too  heavy  in  the  higher  classes  and  should  be  ' 

curtailed.  Would  suggest  the  omission  of  syntactical 
parsing  in  the  higher  classes,  and  that  the  geography 
programme  should  he  cut  down  extensively,  or  omitted 
in  its  present  form.  Would  retain  grammar  in  the 
third  and  fourth  classes.  If  extra  subjects  are  to  be 
taken  up,  such  changes  will  be  necessary.  Instead  of 
the  present  extended  course  in  arithmetic,  would  have 
a practical  course,  including  mental  calculations, 

15931-9,  15949,  15970.  Would  advocate  short- 
hand and  typewriting  in  town  schools,  16008. 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

Grammar  in  the  way  it  is  taught  in  the  upper  classes 
is  almost  absolutely  useless,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
English  composition,  in  which  the  correction  of  loo^ 
vulgarisms  aud  spelling  could  be  included.  There  is 
noAimeto  use  good  ruechodsof  teachingit.  Writing 
should bejudged  by  penmanship  only.  The  arithmetic 
is  far  too  extensive  from  fourth  class  up,  and  should 
be  replaced  by  simple  accounts,  done  with  rapidity 
and  correctness.  In  geography  there  is  too  much  re- 
quired, and  the  learning  of  lists  of  names,  the  heights 
of  mountains,  and  lengths  of  rivers,  should  he 
abolished.  The  pointing  out  of  places  on  the  map 
should  be  essential.  A text-book  on.  the  sub- 
ject is  a valuable  auxiliary  when  used  properly. 

Would  find  room  for  experimental  science  of  a simple 
nature  with  object  lessons  in  the  junior  classes.  The 
object  lessons  in  the  country  should  have  special 
relation  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  towns  to  local 
subjects,  which  would  develop  powers  of  observation. 

The  science  course  should  be  taught  from  the  fourth 
class  to  the  end.  Mensuration  should  be  made 
distinct  from  Euclid,  and  separately  paid  for.  The 
course  for  second  and  third  years  of  both  subjects  and 
of  third  year’s  Algebra  should  be  curtailed.  In  almost 
every  other  country  the  school  authorities  provide 
the  iiistiTiments  and  books  : here  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  providing  instruments,  16136-62,  16169- 
72,  16192-3,  16228-30,  16239-60,  16290-7,, 

16306-7. 

Bradshaw. 

Would  not  omit  grammar,  which  is  a most  intellectual 
exercise,  but  would  curtail  geography  and  make  it 
more  interesting  by  introducing  geographical  readers. 

A person  should  be  able  to  find  out  places  of  impor- 
tance on  the  map.  The  course  in  arithmetic  is  too 
extensive,  and  should  be  confined  to  commercial  and 
mental  aritlimetic,  and  useful  calculations,  16417-9,, 

16441,  16462-3,  16504-10. 

Most  Rev,  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

Needlework  should  be  taught  in  every  girls  school, 
town  and  country,  cookery  might  be  taught  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  intermediate  class  between  urban 
and  ordinary  rural  schools,  laundry  work  might  be 
tried  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  might  be  taught  in  the  higher  convent 
schools  in  the  cities.  Technical  education  should  not 
be  "iven  in  the  primary  schools  (exception,  being  made 
of  needlework  in  girls  schools,  of  cookery  more_  or 
less,  of  laundry  work  much  less,  aud  of  typewriting 
less  still),  but  the  course  should  be  to  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  the  pupils,  and  to  prepare  them  for  technical 
education  afterwards.  When  the  special  subjects  are 
subtracted  from  the  school  time,  not  much  is  left  for 
3 F 2 
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the  literary  programme,  wliieh  is  very  high  in  some  Welply. 

respects,  but  very  wretched  in  the  proper  sense  of 

literature.  An  amount  of  arithmetic  is  taught  which  Galway  district,  grammar  and  geography  get 

is  a mere  waste  of  time,  and  a torture  to  the  pupils  t)etween  them  five  half-hours  weekly,  and  this  time 
and  teachers,  an  amount  of  geography  which  is  very  should  not  be  diminished.  Grammar  could  non  be 
futile  too,  and  a higher  course  in  grammar  which  is  ^ s,ny  useful  purpose  in  two  half-hour  lessons, 

very  severe.  A good  substantial  literary  education  Geography  as  taught  at  pi-esent  is  not  much  calcu- 
in  reading,  writing,  and  anthmetic,  and  things  con-  develop  intelligence.  It  would  be  a good 

^ nected  with  them,  and  cookery  and  needlework  is  a to  take  i-eading,  grammar  and  explanation  of 

sufficient  amount  of  education  for  the  Board  to  ®®*^tencM  in  the  i-eading-book,  as  one  conjoint  subject, 
attempt  for  girls.  In  the  country  schools,  would  the  joint  time  should  not  be  diminished.  Analysis 
enlarge  the  children’s  ideas  by  their  literary  training,  be  a great  advantage  in  sixtli  class,  15764-8, 

There  is  a danger  of  carrying  practical  training  too  fai’,  17^89-92,  17696-7,17630-57,  17693-701. 
but  cannot  say  that  at  present  th«  literary  programme 

is  well  done.  To  teach  and  encourage  them  to  read  Kelly. 

and  to  think  for  themselves  is  the  best  that  could  be  a , j , ^ 

done  for  the  country  people.  The  system  generally  ,,  deal  of  the  grammar  taught  is  not  practi- 

should  be  elastic,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  -IT  “d  (wulcl  be  curtailed.  Advanced 

the  diflerent  distiicts,  16511-2  16601-5  16616  3,rithmetic  should  be  omitted  to  make  way  for 

16620,  16641-4,  16651.  ’ ’ mensuration,  17742,  17763-4. 


Archdeacon  Hamilton. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 
and  geography  are  essential,  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  dimmish  the  time  for  them.  A few 
might  benefit  from  typewriting,  shorthand,  drawing, 
&c.,  but  a great  many  would  lose  by  their  intro- 
duction. The  cultivation  of  children’s  reasoning 
powers  might  be  begun  in  connection  with  the  literary 
subjects,  and  more  time  allowed  for  explanation  of 
the  reading  lessons.  To  take  away  from  the  literary 
instruction  by  the  introduction  of  other  subjects, 
would  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  childien's 
parents,  16755-62,  16766—7,  16775. 

Deislane. 

Arithmetic  in  the  higher  schools  not  to  be  curtailed 
and  exercises  in  mensuration,  plain  figures  or  simple 
solids  substituted  for  complicated  problems,  16840-1. 

Lally. 

Would  not  iuteifere  with  the  present  literary  pro- 
gramme. After  school  work  would  be  the  time  for 
practical  training,  16950—4.  The  pupils  however 
might  get  instruction  which  would  enable  them  better 
to  benefit  by  technical  instruction,  such  as  drawin'' 
and  science,  and  something  which  would  give  a sense 
of  accuracy  and  develop  the  faculty  of  comDarison 
17035-42.  ^ 

Lynskey. 

Grammar  and  geography  should  be  continued.  The 
programme  is  not  at  all  too  literary,  and  it  would  be  a 
retrograde  movemeattoreduce  its  amount.  Itwould 
be  desirable,  however,  that  something  in  the  way  of 
practical  and  manual  training  should  be  added,  and 
that  the  programme  should  be  arranged  to  suit  children 
according  to  their  attendances,  for  small  schools  with 
one  teacher  as  compared  with  large.  Once  the  chil- 
dren eve  in  school  it  is  easy  to  get  them  to  remain 
beyond  the  ordinary  school  time,  17137-8,  17166-9 
17210-9,  17236-42. 

Courtenay  Clarke, 

Should  be  made  more  effective  in  fitting  boys  and 
girls  for  their  life  work,  in  giving  them  habits  of 
observation  and  in  teaching  them  to  think.  There 
should  be  a wider  course  in  reading,  which  would 
bring  the  children  beyond  tlie  school  books  and  in 
contact  with  literature  generally ; grammar  and 
geography  should  be  retained,  but  the  present  form  of 
teaching  is  not  the  best  by  any  means.  Some  form 
of  manual  and  practical  instruction  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  programme  should  have  i-egard  to  the 
neighbourhood,  17360-5,  17380-1,  17392-4,  17418 
17435-9,  17472-4.  ' 


Cryan. 

The  present  programme  is  too  heavy  to  allow  an 
addition  to  it  except  outside  school  hours  or  on 
Saturdays.  The  time  for  the  different  subjects  could 
not  be  reduced  (except  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  lessened),  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
attendance  which  imposes  double  work  on  the  teacher, 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  explanation  in  the  lesson 
books,  and  the  increase  of  the  teacher’s  work  owing 
to  the  i-evised  agricultural  text-book,  But  apart  from 
manual  training  the  pupils  would  be  better  off  if  taught 
less  and  taught  better.  Grammar  and  geography 
might  be  curtailed,  and  advanced  arithmetic  omitted. 
Too  much  time  is  given  to  spelling,  17927-42 
17946-9,  17962,  18044,  18049,  18162-5. 

Doyle. 

Believes  that  the  present  standard  of  literary  in- 
struction should  be  maintained,  and  that  if  any 
changes  are  made,  there  should  be  also  changes  to 
make  the  attendance  more  regular  and  to  lengthen  the 
school  hours,  Considenng  the  irregular  attendance, 
the  present  course  of  reading  is  too  extensive,  and 
the  readers  should  be  simpler  and  shorter.  Grammar 
and  geography  might;  be  modified,  grammar  not  beinc' 
introduced  until  fourth  class,  and  then  grammar  and 
geography  being  taken  up  in  alternate  courses.  Book- 
keeping is  not  necessai-y  for  every  boy’s  education, 
but  is  a very  popular  subject,  18241,  18248-55 
18294-5,  18373-82,  18412-4. 

MaoLoghlin. 

Time  should  be  found  for  teaching  drawing. 
Grammar  and  geography  should  be  omitted  in  thiM 
class  and  the  course  considerably  shortened  for 
fourth  and  upwards.  The  grammar  now  required  for 
2nd  fifth  should  be  sufficient  for  2nd  sixth.  Would 
like  to  see  in  the  reading  books  lessons  on  sanitation 
and  temperance,  18608-9,  18511-3. 

Sweeney. 

The  extent  of  spelling  required  is  too  exacting  at 
present.  The  course  in  arithmetic  is  too  extensive 
in  the  senior  classes.  Mental  arithmetic  and  higher 
mathematics  should  be  a distinct,  subject,  and  receive 
a higher  fee  in  the  junior  classes.  Would  bemn 
grammar  in  the  fourth  class  and  in  the  sixth  class. 
Would  make  it  consist  of  analysis  of  sentences.  The 
course  in  geography  is  too  extensive.  Would  have 
oudine  maps,  with  the  physical  features  shown,  but  no 
names,  and  would  encourage  map-drawing.  Could 
have  exercises  in  systematic  memory  training,  and 
for  the  development  of  quickness  of  perceptiom’  la 
reading,  a portion  only  of  the  book  should  be  set 
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apart  for  examination.  The  explanation  now  required 
will  take  up  more  time,  but  if  the  books  were  made 
easier  it  would  not,  18533-42,  18551,  18558-63, 
18572-5. 

Moran. 

The  present  literary  progiamme  might  be  slightly 
curtailed,  without  any  loss  of  efficiency.  Deprecates 
the  use  of  printed  cards  in  theinstruetion  in  arithmetic, 
which  results  in  mere  mechanical  manipulation  with- 
out explanation  of  principles,  and  thinks  there  should 
be,  occasionally,  oral  examination  by  the  inspector. 
By  the  abolition  of  the  results  system  might  secure  a 
more  intelligent  teaching  of  the  subject.  The  reading 
books  might  be  varied,  simplified,  and  better 
graduated,  and  lessons  on  temperance,  sanitation,  the 
mechanical  powers,  &c.,  which  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, introduced.  A test  in  unseen  reading  might 
be  tried  with  advantage.  Grammar  is  not  taught 
very  well,  being  taught  too  much  as  lessons  by  heart. 
Grammar  and  reading  might  be  combined.  Boys  in 
towns,  instead  of  agriculture,  sometimes  have  book- 
keeping, sometimes  extra  branches,  as  geometry  or 
algebra.  It  is  a common  practice  to  give  home  lessons 
to  all  the  students  in  all  the  schools,  the  children 
learning  at  home,  and  being  examined  next  morning 
by  the  teacher,  18621-9,  18714-20,  18728-30,18950 
-73,  18825-36. 

Robert  Brown. 

The  time  of  the  pupils  is  more  than  fully  occupied 
by  the  present  programme,  and  explanation  of  reading, 
which  is  most  useful,  will  necessitate  the  curtail- 
ment of  some  other  subjects.  V’’ould  curtail  grammar, 
abolishing  it  nearly  altogether  in  its  present  form, 
and  confining  it  to  simple  analysis,  the  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  sentences  and  the  correction  of 
vulgarisms.  Would  give  less  parsing.  Would  teach 
reading  in  a different  way,  but  would  require  more  time 
for  it  and  simpler  reading  books.  A test  from  unseen 
reading  would  be  fair,  provided  it  was  not  more 
difficult  than  the  text-book.  The  agricultural  text- 
book makes  a second  reader,  and  is  useful  for  that 
purpose.  Would  save  time  which  might  be  given  to 
practical  instruction,  by  teaching  arithmetic  iu  a more 
practical  way,  to  ensure  quickness  and  accuracy,  and 
would  explain  the  principles  to  a certain  extent.  The 
programme  at  present  is  not  half  literary  enough  to 
do  the  children  good,  but  would  include  drawing  and 
practical  physics  in  a literary  education.  A good 
general  education  would  include  ability  to  read  and 
understand  what  was  read,  a fair  knowledge  of 
commercial  arithmetic  and  ability  to  keep  accounts 
neatly  and  general  intelligence,  Would  also  have 
drawing  from  the  flat  and  to  scale.  Believes  there  is 
a necessity  for  a general  training  of  the  body  also. 
Would  have  the  programme  easier  and  require  it  to 
be  better  known,  18852,  18859-64, 18874,  18883-90, 
18937-57,  18977-81,  18998,  19028-34. 

Ward. 

The  teaching  of  many  subjects  might  be  made  more 
practical  and  interesticig.  The  higher  arithmetic 
•should  be  made  an  extra  subject.  The  reading  books 
which  have  been  used  for  years  are  far  too  difficult, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  simpler  books,  of  which 
there  should  be  more  than  one  set.  The  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  selecting  them  should  be  the  teaching 
of  reading  not  the  giving  of  information.  Explana- 
tion will  require  a great  deal  of  time  unless  simpler 
books  are  provided.  Would  considerably  modify  the 
programmes  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar, 
and  would  make  geometry,  mensuration,  and  algebra 
far  more  simple  than  they  are.  Mensuration  should 
become  a separate  subject.  Is  not  certain  whether 
any  subject  should  be  introduced  in  the  time  which 
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would  be  thus  gained,  as  both  teachers  and  pupils  are 
at  present  kept  busier  than  they  should  be,  19042, 

19066,  19072-3,  19143-9. 

Quin. 

Parts  of  the  programme  might  be  curtailed.  In 
grammar  the  parsing  of  the  lessons  in  the  first  book 
should  be  sufficient  until  the  children  reach  sixth 
class,  and  the  inspector  should  be  more  restricted  in 
his  questions.  In  the  alternative  programme  it  was  a 
mistake  to  exclude  interest  from  arithmetic,  but  there 
are  matters  in  the  Mgher  stages  which  might  be 
reduced.  The  teaching  of  geography  should  be 
more  easy  and  more  practical,  and  should  exclude  the 
committing  of  lists  to  memory.  The  reading  books 
are  a little  difficult  and  should  be  easier.  The  labour 
of  reading  is  too  much,  and  he  would  be  inclined  not 
to  add  much  to  the  amount  to  be  read.  Is  in  favour 
of  explanation,  19173-4,  19232—6,  19281—4. 

MoNsioNoa  Byrnf.. 

An  hour  might  be  taken  off  the  present  programme 
with  safety,  and  devoted  to  handicraft.  Would  make  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  time  and  the  subjects.  Would 
make  the  programme  in  arithmetic,  in  which  there  is 
too  much  theory  for  the  majority  of  the  children,  more 
practical  but  not  enlarge  it.  Would  make  the  reading 
instruction  also  more  practical,  and  include  in  the 
books  lessons  on  useful  subjects.  So  many  subjects 
should  not  be  left,  as  “ extras,”  optional  with  the 
teachers,  19292,  19370-81,  19405-10. 

Forbes. 

Would  curtail  all  the  subjects,  largely  eliminating 
the  useless  matter  and  making  the  course  more 
practical.  Has  always  taught  explanation  of  the 
passages  in  reading,  but  could  not  pass  one  pupil  by 
devoting  all  his  time  to  him,  if  the  inspector  took  the 
largest  view  of  the  new  programme.  Does  not  think 
the  new  programme  is  of  value  at  all.  Would  omit 
the  present  grammar  altogether,  except  as  an  extra, 
and  introduce  some  practical  grammar,  which  children 
of  eight  or  ten  could  understand.  It  would  be  an 
advantage,  and  would  not  greatly  increase  the  labour,  to 
teach  analysis  of  sentences  with  reading.  Geography 
should  be  modified  to  omit  the  making  up  of  lists. 

All  arithmetic,  except  the  simple  and  compound  rules, 
reduction  and  practice,  should  be  an  extra.  Expert 
calculation  and  mental  arithmetic  should  be  en- 
couraged. If  the  programme  were  modified  as 
suggested,  and  liberty  given  to  group  classes,  would 
be  able  to  teach  drawing,  elementary  science,  and 
manual  instruction,  and  to  do  the  literary  work  better 
than  it  is  done,  19423-4,  19429-33,  19454-6,  19464- 
81,  19499,  19505-17,  19521-2. 

Magill. 

Would  ]ireter  to  see  the  subjects  diminished  aud 
the  pupUs  brought  up  like  experts  in  a few  prominent 
branches,  instead  of  having  a moderate  knowledge  of 
a great  number  of  subjects.  The  prominent  subjects 
on  which  almost  all  are  agreed  are ; — Penmanship, 
arithmetic,  composition,  grammar,  and  geography. 

A boy  could  not  understand  correct  composition  ex- 
cept he  was  a fair  grammarian.  The  geography  should 
bear  upon  the  great  highways  of  commerce,  and  not 
be  crammed  with  minxitise  about  tides,  lengths  of 
rivers,  and  heights  of  mountains.  Would  not  teach 
typewi-iting,  but  would  teach  shorthand,  and  possibly 
confine  it  to  large  towns  and  cities.  In  largo  seaports 
would  teach  navigation,  in  rural  districte  mensura- 
tion, and  in  large  cities,  French.  The  intellectual 
faculties  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost,  and  he 
would  like  calisthenics  for  the  develo^sment  of  the 
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muscles.  Domestic  economy  might  with  advantage 
be  taughtto  girls,  19547-50,  19556.  19568,  19593-4, 
19610-21,  19628-38,  19645-58. 

Bdsby. 

Should  be  shortened  and  revised.  Gi'ammar  and 
pai’sing  should  be  shortened  considerably.  Objects  to 
the  quantity  of  obscure  geography  which  is  taught, 
and  the  practice  of  teaching  heights  of  mountains,  &c. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  know  the  ma]>.  The 
advanced  aidthraetic  which  is  taught  is  destructive  of 
a knowledge  of  the  common  rules,  19670-2,  19719- 
32. 

Dewae. 

Would  curtail  advanced  arithmetic,  and  include 
elementary  mensuration  in  the  arithmetic  programme, 
allowing  teachers  however,  who  prefei-red  to  do  so,  to 
retain  geometry  and  mensuration  as  an  extra  subject. 
The  children  should  be  required  to  measure  the  play- 
ground, ihc.  In  large  schools,  with  an  assistant  for 
each  division,  he  would  continue  grammar  and 
geography,  but  in  rural  schools  with  only  one  teacher 
he  would  leave  it  optional  and  not  ask  the  teacher  to 
sub-divide  the  division.  The  teacher  might  take  the 
whole  school  aud  teach  geography  as  a special  subject. 
Where  there  is  not  a sub-division  of  labour,  however, 
you  never  can  have  effective  work.  Finds  in  arith- 
metic that  questions  in  theory  are  carefully  shunned 
by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  get  tliem  answered  there 
should  be  a change  in  the  mode  of  examination.  The 
new  rule  as  to  explanation  in  reading  will  much  more 
occupy  the  teachers’  time.  The  reading  books  should 
be  re-cast  and  made  more  interesting.  Many  of  the 
boys  leave  school  at  eleven,  and  it  becomes  a question 
for  teacher  and  manager  what  is  the  best  education 
that  can  be  given  them.  By  keeping  them  to  reading, 
writing,  arithmeticandspelling,  the  elementary  subjects, 
the  boys  would  become  more  perfect  in  them,  19858— 
60,  19876-7,  19883-9,  19897-902,  19909-16,19957- 
66,  199972-81,  19988-91,  20002-4. 

Dalton. 

The  course  is  not  sufficiently  practical.  Does  not 
see  the  use  of  grammar  and  geography  in  third  and 
fourth  classes,  and  would  make  them  optional.  Would 
however,  have  certain  notions  with  regard  to  these 
subjects  taught.  Grammar,  including  analysis  of 
sentences,  might  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading 
and  composition,  geography  in  connection  with 
geographical  readers  and  topographical  maps.  Would 
postpone  the  book  treatment  of  them  to  a later  period. 
Would  continue  the  study  of  formal  arithmetic,  but 
make  optional  the  heavy  portions  of  the  programme 
in  the  senior  classes,  and  include  mensuration.  Would 
encourage  the  theory  of  arithmetic  by  paying  not 
merely  for  the  results  of  sums,  as  at;  present,  but 
for  the  method  of  working  them.  The  children  have 
all  left  school  at  13,  so  that  the  course  for  them  must 
be  carefully  drawn.  Reading,  writing,  and  ai-ithmetie 
are  the  fundamentals  of  education,  but  beyond  those 
a good  deal  might  be  done  to  make  the  childi-en 
observant  and  accurate,  and  to  make  them  handy. 
200040-2,  20086-8,  20096-100,  20103-4,  20139-51, 
24191-2. 

Pedlow. 

Mental  arithmetic,  which  should  be  continued  in 
every  class  from  first  up,  should  be  examined  and  paid 
for  separately.  Theory  is  not  much  taught,  la  the 
advanced  stages  it  could  be  better  taught  through 
algebra.  Mensuration  should  be  included  in  the 
arithmetic  programme.  Could  gain  time  by  making 
the  course  in  the  higher  classes  easier.  Grammar  and 
geography  might  be  made  optional  and  taught  in  a 
different  way  without  going  into  details.  The  merit 


grant,  however,  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the- 
teaching  of  them,  and  no  highly  trained  or  classed 
teacher  should  be  allowed  to  omit  them.  The  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  explanation  of  reading  occupies 
more  time,  but  has  been  most  beneficial.  Does  not 
think  new  subjects  will  be  successful  if  the  teacher  is 
not  paid  for  them,  20287-301,  20322-5,  20344. 

Beatty. 

The  more  freedom  left  to  the  teacher,  once  you  go 
beyond  certain  limits,  in  forming  bis  course  of  instruc- 
tion, the  better.  He  should  state  bei'oi  ehand,  in  out- 
line, the  course  he  proposed.  Under  the  results  system 
however,  this  latitude  could  not  be  allowed  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  co-ordinate  the  programmes.  In 
England  thei'e  are  four  or  five  alternative  programmes, 
in  Saxony  ten,  while  in  Weimar  the  teacher,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  draws  lus  own  pro- 
grammes. The  smaller  ])rogramme  taken  in  schools 
with  only  one  teacher  should  be  part  of  the'  whole 
programme  to  be  taken  in  large  schools.  A child 
should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
beyond  that  be  is  to  be  trained.  One  teacher  can 
teach  grammar  with  advantage,  another  geography, 
another  drawing ; let  them  take  up  one  or  the  three, 
but  make  none  of  the  subjects  compulsory.  Would 
abolish  many  of  the  text-books,  and  teach  more  orally, 
training  the  children’s  powers  of  conversation  and 
composition  by  requiring  them  to  describe  in  regular 
complete  sentences,  objects  and  scientific  experiments. 
The  programme  at  present  does  not  develop  intelli- 
gence, 20357,  20361,  20372,  20381-8,  20400-6. 

Spence. 

Would  curtail  the  advanced  brandies  in  literary- 
education  for  the  majority  of  the  children  and,  instead 
of  having  girls — 85  or  90  per  cent,  of  whom  go  into 
factories  and  mills  at  from  11  to  14  years  of  age — 
wasting  their  time  in  advanced  geography,  grammar, 
and  aiithmetic,  would,  as  soon  as  they  can  read,  write, 
and  count  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes,  devote 
them  to  practical  training  in  how  to  keep  a house- 
sanitary,  how  to  cook  aud  how  to  market ; in  household 
economy,  first  aids  in  cases  of  burns,  &c.  The  feeling 
which  exists  against  sending  children  to  schools  for 
anything  except  a literary  education  -would  be  over- 
come if  this  practical  education  were  introduced  in  all 
schools.  Children  requiring  the  advanced  literary 
branches  could  easily  be  selected  and  exemption  might 
be  claimed  from  the  practical  programme  in  certain, 
cases,  20440,  20461,  20484-90. 

Beo-wne. 

There  is  too  much  rote  work,  too  little  explanation, 
too  little  getting  the  pupil  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
things  for  himself,  and  intelligence  is  not  as  well 
developed  as  it  should  be,  largely  owing  to  the- 
character  of  tlie  reading  books  hitherto  used,  which 
have  been  very  difficult  and  hai-d  to  explain.  The 
new  books  will  be  more  interesting.  Reading  books 
should  contain  lessons  on  elementary  science,  history 
of  the  country,  coast  scenery,  antiquities,  &c.,  and  lead 
the  child  up  to  the  knowledge  that  every  moderately 
educated  person  is  supposed  to  have — excluding,  of 
course,  mathematical  subjects.  Tests  in  unseen  read- 
ing are  very  desirable,  and  in  the  senior  classes  should 
always  be  adopted.  School  excursions  directed  to  the 
general  study  of  natural  history  would  improve  the 
children’s  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  and 
give  useful  material  for  composition  afterwards.  The 
whole  school  instruction  might,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
grouped  round  what  the  children  actually  saw  and 
knew ; they  might  examine  it,  describe  ih  read  and 
write  about  it,  draw  it,  so  that,  everything  they  did 
would  be  more  or  less  of  a j)ractical  nature.  The- 
course  should  not  become  less,  but  more  literary  than 
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National  School  Curriculum — Modification  of — 
continued. 

it  is,  but  something  should  be  done  to  make  the  chil- 
dren handy  and  smart.  It  should  be  the  endeavour  to 
give  every  boy  and  girl  a sufficient  education  to  enable 
them  to  turn  to  any  walk  in  life,  20630-2,  20694-7, 
20749-64,  20791-4. 

Eaedlbt. 

Would  cany  on  hand  and  Eye  training  without  a 
oreak  from  Kindergarten,  by  drawing,  with  practical 
geometry  and  mensuration,  and  science  teaching  with 
experiments  and  the  making  of  apparatus.  In 
grammar,  which  should  be  optional,  would  limit  the 
teaching  in  the  junioi'  classes  to  noun,  adjective,  and 
verb,  and  in  the  higher  classes  to  concord  and  syntax. 
In  geography,  which  should  also  be  optional,  would 
also  modify  the  details  of  the  programme.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  mensuration  a separate  subject, 
and  to  give  a fee  for  it,  20827,  20941-4,  20983-6. 

Cargin. 

Thinks  of  dispensing  with  home  lessons.  Would 
introduce  type-writing  and  mental  arithmetic. 
Grammar  is  too  much  taught  by  analysis,  and  not 
enough  by  synthesis.  Geography  should  be  taught 
from  the  school-house,  and  should  include  physical 
descriptive  geography.  The  children  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  climatic  and  governmental  condi- 
tions and  the  products  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Where  there  is  time  before  or  after  school 
hours,  would  introduce  Latin  and  French,  and  thinks 
it  unfair  that  the  child  has  to  pay  a fee  of  2s.  before 
being  taught  those  subjects.  Would  educate  the 
teachers  more,  so  that  they  may  educate  tlie  scholars 
more— meaning  by  educate,  teaching  them  to  think 
. and  act  right ; and  would  do  that  as  far  as  possible  by 
object  lessons,  by  cultivating  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion upon  things  about  them.  The  eye,  the  eai-,  the 
touch,  and  the  observation  should  be  called  out  at 
every  exercise.  The  instruction  should  be  given  by 
the  ordinary  teacher,  but  he  would  be  in  favour  of 
specialists  teaching  special  subjects  if  there  was  time 
for  it,  20989,  21004,  21009-14. 

M'Kenna. 

It  should  be  imperative  in  all  schools  that  a simple 
letter  should  be  written,  and  a plain  account  made  out 
by  every  chDd  in  third  and  fourth,  and  even  in  second 
• class,  21095-6. 


National  School  Curriculum — Modification  of — 
continued. 

Rowan. 

Mensuration  should  be  taught  practically  as  a 
separate  subject.  Household  management  should  be 
taught  to  the  girls  in  the  sixth  class.  Arithmetic 
should  be  taught  in  a more  practical  manner,  and 
would  require  half  the  time  and  half  the  attention  if 
the  examination  qtiestions  were  framed  in  a more 
practical  way.  Would  not  ask  the  children  to  under- 
stand circulating  decimals.  Would  teach  higher 
arithmetic  as  an  extra  subject.  Would  have  grammar 
as  Father  M‘Kenna  explained  it,  but  does  not  believe 
in  asking  boys  to  parse  puzzles.  Would  make  the 
course  easier,  and  make  the  programme  for  second  fifth 
do  for  second  sixth.  Geography  would  be  made  more 
interesting  and  useful  by  teaching  it  practically  with 
maps,  geographical  readers,  and  lessons  in  the  lesson 
books,  and  by  omitting  areas,  populations,  heights,  &c. 
There  is  too  much  done  in  reading.  The  third  year 
course  in  algebra  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  prohibitive. 
Would  cultivate  intelligence  in  everything.  Would 
not  say  the  National  system  tends  to  cramp  the  child’s 
intelligence;  in  most  schools  a foundation  is  laid 
which  causes  the  child  to  seek  to  educate  itself, 
21126-32,  21163,  21190,  21205-11. 

Fatteeson. 

The  adding  of  advanced  dressmaking  to  sewing 
machine,  which  is  a very  practical  thing  in  Derry, 
caused  the  latter  to  be  dropped.  Algebra  and  Euclid 
might  be  reduced  considerably,  and  it  would  not  be 
much  disadvantage  if  they  were  disallowed  in  the  first 
fifth  and  something  more  practical  taken  up  instead. 
The  metric  and  decimal  systems  might  in  some  slight 
way  be  introduced  in  the  junior  classes,  and  compound 
rules  be  largely  done  away  with.  Practical  mensura- 
tion should  be  made  a separate  subject,  and  if 
advanced  arithmetic  is  wanted  the  square  root  should 
be  added.  The  difficult  phrases  in  the  reading  books 
are  very  objectionable,  but  there  are  more  objection- 
able things  in  other  books  which  he  has  examined, 
and,  therefore,  until  something  better  is  got,  the 
Board’s  books  are  the  best.  The  books  should  be 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  include  lessons  in  science,  health,  cleanliness,  Ac,, 
and  each  school  should  have  a small  museum,  wliich 
would  be  useful  for  explanation.  Would  reduce  the 
courses  in  grammar  and  geography,  and  make  them 
more  practical.  Book-keeping  is  very  useful  in  town 
schools  if  well  and  practically  taught.  Order  and 
cleanliness  should  be  amongst  the  first  things  attended 
to,  21233-45,  21289,  21321. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Skeffington. 

In  second  and  third  classes  half  an  hour,  and  in  the 
•upper  classes  an  hour,  would  be  enough  for  it,  14510- 
5.  There  is  nob  so  much  difficulty  as  formerly  in 
providing  material,  14512. 

T.  J.  Alexander, 

Refers  to  importance  of  subject.  Objects  to 
sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out  being  included  in 
the  one  mark,  the  result  being  at  present  ■bo  make 
cutting-om  practically  worthless.  For  teachers  a 
higher  percentage  should  be  requii-ed,  15171-3. 

Smith. 

Programmes  of,  should  be  altered  to  include  higher 
kinds,  and  for  tlie  improvement  of  knitting,  and  should 
be  paid  for  by  a higher  fee.  Is  greatly  stimulated  by 
local  exhibitions,  and  -would  be  aided  by  local  com- 
mittees. A man  can  judge  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
•woman,  15239,  15337-41. 


Most  Rev.  De.  O’Dwyer, 

There  is  nothing  in  a boy’s  life  corresponding  to 
needlework  in  a gii-l’s ; a woman  who  could  not  sew 
would  be  considered  a fool,  a man  who  could  not  put 
a leg  on  a table  would  not  be  considered  a fool.  Is 
taught  in  the  schools  for  its  practical  utility  and  not 
for  inteUectual  training,  16573-9,  16627-8. 

Courtenay  Clarke. 

Three  hours  a week  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
17406-7. 

Welply. 

The  results  on  the  whole  are  good,  but  an  hour  per 
week,  at  least,  might  be  saved  from  it  without  any 
serious  disadvantage.  Is  more  valuable  for  developing 
intelligence  than  grammar.  Any  work  done  in  the 
schools  the  ordinary  inspector  is  quite  competent  to 
judge,  but  the  employment  of  lady  instructors  who 
would  ad-vise  the  teachers,  would  be  useful,  17693-5, 
17688-62,  17706-11. 
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APPE^is  E.  Needlewoek — continued. 


Needlewoek— coniijMidd. 


Cbyan. 

Is  of  practical  use,  making  the  girls,  if  they  work 
neatly,  observant,  careful,  and  neat,  18116-7. 


not  teach  the  children  trades,  but  only  to  use  their 
hands  in  such  a way  thai.  when  they  went  to  the 
factory  they  could  apply  themselves  with  greater 
skill  and  dexterity,  21038,  21079. 


Moeait. 

The  results  of  the  teaching  are  very  poor  in  Belfast, 
but  in  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  circuit  it  is 
fairly  taught.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
providing  materials  in  the  rural  districts,  and  some 
difficulty  in  the  town  schools  where  the  parents  are 
not  well-to-do.  An  arrangement  might  be  made  by 
which  the  managers,  being  compensated  by  the 
National  Board,  might  provide,  the  materials.  Thinks 
three  hours  weekly  would  be  sufficient  to  devote  to  it, 
18672-8,  18794-800,  18819-26. 

Ward. 

Never  heard  that  it  made  girls  more  intelligent, 
and  believes  they  would  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
literary  programme  just  as  well  without  it.  Does  not 
know  that  the  girls  who  devote  five  hours  weekly  to 
needlework  are  more  backward  in  the  literary  pro- 
gramme than  boys  who  do  not,  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  up  to  13  or  14  girls  are  more 
intelligent  than  boys.  Needlework  gives  them  some 
notion  of  accuracy  and  neatness  which  the  boys  don’t 
have,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  something 
about  it,  19062,  19132-8. 

Quin. 

Is  carried  on  very  well,  but  there  is  rather  much 
time  given  to  it.  If  it  were  well  done,  three  hours 
would  be  sufficient.  The  people  will  not  bring  things 
to  mend.  Tried  shirt-making  once,  but  the  girls  did 
not  seem  to  care  for  it.  Should  be  given  with  the 
children  under  the  control  of  the  ordinary  teacher, 
19174,  19273-4. 

Magill. 

Would  approve  of  plain  sewing,  bub  would  confine 
it  to  less  than  three  hours  weekly,  because  it  can  be 
learnt  afterwards,  19556-65. 

Spence, 

There  is  too  much  fancy  work  done.  Would  not 
object  to  the  five  hours  which  are  given,  if  the  work 
was  made  more  practically  useful,  20441-4. 

Browne. 

The  accuracy  the  girls  derive  from  it  gives  them  a 
superior  feeling  of  exactness  and  makes  them  more 
accurate  in  all  their  subsequent  work.  Too  much 
time  is  spent  on  it  however,  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  materials  and  in  getting  children 
to  keep  up  their  attention.  An  hour  at  a time  is 
little  enough  for  it,  but  three  hours  in  the  week  is 
quite  sufficient,  20644,  20654,  20795. 

Eaedley. 

Cannot  say  it  is  well  taught,  as  the  children  seldom 
or  never  bring  garments  to  repair.  Tliey  don’t  lilce 
bringing  anything  except  new  material.  Has  rarely 
found  a fifth  or  sixth  class  girl  wearing  a dress  made 
by  herself,  and  the  reason  is  they  think  they  would 
not  be  sufficiently  fashionable.  They  would  make  for 
their  younger  sisters  readily  enough,  20853,  20935-40. 

M'Menamin. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  diminish  the  time  to  three 
hours  weekly,  and  to  apply  the  two  hours  thus  gained 
to  the  other  forms  of  practical  instruction.  Would 


Patterson. 

The  time  for  it  might  be  curtailed  so  as  to  give  two 
or  three  hours  for  some  useful  practical  work,  21233. 

M'C.  Mueeay, 

Considers  that  in  Standard  6 less  than  three  hours 
might  be  given  to  needlework.  Agrees  with  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  quoted,  as  to  the  time 
wasted  at  needlework,  22191-8. 


SCOCGAL. 

In  the  Leith  schools  two  and  a half  to  three  hours 
is  the  average  time  given  per  week  to  needlework, 
which  is  excellent  in  quality.  No  deterioration  of 
the  work  has  resulted  as  a consequence  of  cutting 
down  the  time.  The  schools  being  large,  holding 
from  600  to  1,800  children,  have  each  a special  in- 
structor in  needlework,  22544-8. 

Miss  Stevenson. 

The  Code  minutely  details  the  needlework  expected 
from  the  girls,  from  the  infant  department  to  ex-6th 
Standard.  Would  prefer  four  hours,  but  considers 
that  three  hours  is  sufficient  in  the  week  for  the 
subject.  In  Edinburgh  very  good  results  are  pro- 
duced with  that  amount  of  time.  Mending  and 
darning  should  be  given  a greater  proportion  of  time 
than  at  present.  The  system  of  examination  requires, 
each  child  to  do  little  specimens  of  work  before  the 
inspector,  which  encourages  the  teachers  to  spend 
the  time  in  making  the  children  expert  in  such  exer- 
cises. Advocates  more  elasticity  in  the  requirements 
of  the  Code.  Mentions  difficulties  in  getting  children 
to  bring  tlieir  own  clothing  to  mend  in  school.  An 
initial  grant  of  £5  per  100  grids  is  given  by  the 
School  Board  to  supply  materials  Avhen  a school 
starts.  The  Government  grant  is  Is,  per  girl  if  the 
inspector  reports  the  work  as  good,  &d.  if  indiSerent. 
All  the  garments  made  are  sold,  and  have  a ready 
sale.  The  system  of  the  examination  means  added 
expense  on  account  of  material  wasted  in  working  at 
specimens.  The  cost  to  the  School  Boai-d  of  mate- 
rials per  girl  for  the  last  two  years  was  one  penny. 
Describes  how  the  examination  is  conducted, 
22877-88.  The  work  suffers  from  the  teaching, 
being  carried  on  with  a view  to  the  examination. 
The  Department  should  accept  the  various  schemes 
presented  by  the  schools,  reserving  the  right  of 
deciding  as  to  their  sufficiency.  While  the  appoint- 
ment of  lady  inspectors  would  be  desirable,  the 
present  inspectors  have  wide  experience  and  efficiency, 
22894-8.  22901-3.  Agrees  with  Sir  Joshua  Pitch 
that  the  ten  hours,  per  week  spent  at  needlework 
instruction  in  the  Irish  schools  is  a waste  of  time, 
and  that  the  object  in  making  garments  sliould  not 
be  the  turning  out  of  something  of  commercial  value, 
but  a useful  means  to  an  end  that  falls  strictly 
within  educational  lines,  22923-31. 


Miss  Paterson. 

The  Glasgow  School  Board  supplies  the  materials 
for  the  needlework  iustruction,  and  as  a rule  the 
pupils  purchase  the  articles  they  make.  The  grant 
is  1«.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance,  23321-5, 
23333-7.  The  time  given  to  needlework  is  about 
four  hours  per  week,  23364.  Considers  this  provision, 
quite  sufficient,  23397-403. 
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Needlewoek — continued. 

Teegan. 

In  the  training  colleges  the  only  subjects  of  prac- 
tical instruction  given  to  women  are  needlework  and 
drawing.  Suggests  numerous  reforms  and  extension 
of  couree  of  training,  23982. 

Doheuty. 

In  his  opinion  too  much  time  is  given  to  needle- 
work at  present.  Would  give  about  throe  hours 
a week.  Agrees  with  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  as 
quoted,  as  to  waste  of  time  upon  mere  mechanical 
work,  which  is  tised  rather  as  a means  of  employment 
than  an  educational  medium,  24318-20. 

Peyios. 

Would  not  like  to  suggest  a reduction  in  the  five 
hours  per  week  instruction  in  ueedlework.  From 
three  to  four  hours  ought  to  be  quite  enough.  The 
materials  used  should  sei've  as  subject  matter  for 
the  demonstration  instruction  and  object  lessons, 
24783-8.  De.scribes  a demonstration  lesson,  24S4U- 
51. 


Hamilton. 

Thinks  dressmaking  should  constitute  part  of  the 
needlework  programme,  not  as  an  industry,  but  as 
paitof  a girl's  education,  24963-7.  Would  sul)sti- 
tute  cookery  for  one  of  the.  afternoon  needlework 
classes  in  the  week,  249ri-4.  The  industrial  scheme 
is  not  carried  out  in  his  school.  Gives  particulars  of 
the  coui-se  earned  out,  24980-7. 

Tristeam. 

Is  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Irish  Cliurch.  Puts  in  an  abstract 
of  replies  of  the  Church  managers  of  the  diocese  to  a 
list  of  queries  issued  by  the  Board.  Gives  summary 
of  replies  to  queries — “Are  there  any  special  steps 
taken  to  encourage  proficiency  in  neodleworkl”  25035- 


Needlewobk — continued.  Appendix  e, 

46,  “Should  needlework  be  essential  for  a ]>ass?”  — 

25056.  Considers  that  the  old  programme  in  needle 
work  was  too  simple,  but  tliat  the  alternative 
programme  demands  a disproportionate  time,  25091. 

Mahaffy. 

The  present  standard  is  not  high  enough,  and 
the  instruction  is  given  in  a slovenly  manner.  Would 
have  two  standards,  one  for  poor  and  weak  schools, 
the  second  bearing  special  fees  for  advanced  needle- 
work. Strongly  urges  the  appointment  of  lady  inspec- 
tresses of  needlework,  and  that  the  subject  be  examined 
on  a day  other  than  that  appointed  for  the  general 
examination  in  literary  subjects,  25204—16,  2529“— 

3o0,  25315-20.  The  inspectresses  for  cookery  and 
lauudvy-work  might  serve  also  as  tlie  inspectresses  of 
needlework  mentioned,  25229-32.  Rejects  the  alter- 
native scheme  as  proposing  too  mnch  time  for  needle- 
work instruction.  Believes  a higher  standard  than  at 
l)resent  obtains  can  be  reached,  if  the  present  time  lie 
properly  utilized.  A great  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  making  needlework  an  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  monitresses.  In  three  hours  a week,  with 
efficient  instruction,  the  present  progi-amme  should 
easily  be  covered.  The  programme  should  not  sto]> 
there,  but  should  include,  in  the  higher  standard  pro- 
[losed,  some  special  branches  of  needlework  now  set 
out  in  the  alternative  scheme.  Does  not  think  the 
organizing  instructresses  constitute  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  his  proposed  staff  of  lady  inspectresses, 

25248-64.  Considers  the  failure  of  the  indnstiial 
scheme  was  due  to  its  being  too  elaborate  and  recpin- 
ing  too  much  time.  Would  advocate  nevertlieless 
..dviinced  needlework  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
course,  25303-10. 


Stronge. 

AVouid  be  in  fav'our  of  appointing  expert  inspectors 
to  examine  in  needlew-ork  and  other  subjects  of  prac- 
tical instruction,  25809-10.  It  will  take  a male  in- 
spector five  years’  inspection  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad  needlework,  25832-9. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 


Brother  Thomas, 

The  teachers  are  obliged  to  gi\-e  in  the  practising 
schools,  object  lessons  on  some  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  14274-5,  U314-6.  Illustrates  tlie 
use  of  object  lessons  by  an  example  in  agriculture, 
14280-1,  and  describes  the  practice  in  object  lessons 
in  the  College,  14315-6.  should  follow  a definite 
course  of  subjects,  14347—50. 

Skeffington. 

Should  be  given  all  through  the  classes  from  infants 
up. 

Lord  Monte.agle. 

The  objects  should  be  present  and  the  children 
encouraged  to  observe  them.  A useful  result  of  an 
object-lesson  would  be  to  encourage  children  to  mitke 
collection  of  grasses,  «fcc.,  16690,  16738-43. 

Moran. 

In  the  Belfast  infant  schools  object  lessons  are 
insisted  on.  They  might  be  usefully  extended  to  the 
higher  classes,  18789-93. 

Busby. 

A re  very  useful  and  a very  great  aid  to  composi- 
tion, 19704-9. 


Doherty. 

Would  like  to  see  object  lessons  introduced  into  all 
National  schools  as  a compulsory  course  for  boys  and 
girls,  24178.  By  “ object  lessons  ” means  what  was 
formerly  known  as  “history  of  common  things,” 
24392,  24397. 


Peyton. 

Object  lessons  should  be  compulsoi-y  in  all  schools. 
Distinguishes  between  object  lessons  ou  simple  objects 
and  the  advanced  course  in  elementary  science.  One 
object  lesson  per  week  should  be  the  minimum  for  all 
pupils,  24746-57.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
these  lessons  would  be  the  opportunity  they  afford  of 
exercises  in  comi>osition,  24758.  Agricultme  in  the 
fourth  class  should  be  based  upon  object  lessons  on 
flowers,  vegetables,  <kc.  ; if  this  were  done  the  subject 
might  be  extended  to  girls’  schools,  24774—8.  Gives 
j)articulars  of  what  the  lessons  should  consist  of, 
24832—3.  Would  e.xtend  the  subject  beyond  what 
was  formerly  known  as  “ History  of  common  things  ” 
to  elementary  science,  24843.  Agrees  that  object 
lessons,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  the  English 
Education  Department,  as  quoted,  should  be  con- 
sidered the  first  step  towards  instruction  in  natural 
science,  24937-8. 

See  also  Science  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX  E. 
IV, 


READING. 


Skeffington. 

In  the  sixth  class,  is  very  fair.  Is  really  to  undei- 
stancl  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  Reading  out  for 
the  benefit  of  a listener  is  a different  matter,  and  they 
may  be  taught  that  in  various  degrees,  14480-2. 


lessons  in  the  books  of  the  Board  forty  years  ago  con- 
tained some  very  silly  things.  The  terminology  was 
too  difficult  for  children,  and  the  teachers  then  were 
not  as  well  trained  in  science  as  they  are  at  present. 
A good  test  of  reading  powers  would  be  to  read  an 
unseen  passage,  16240--I,  16308-10. 


Powell. 

The  instruction  in  the  reading  books  is  very 
important,  and  the  inclusion  of  lessons  on  home 
duties  and  other  useful  subjects  would  be  beneficial, 
L-iUS-SO. 

E.  J.  Mukeat. 

The  bonk.s  should  be  divided  into  lessons  on 
descriptive  geography,  natural  history,  science,  and 
other  subjects,  15398-403. 


Archdk.\con  Hamilton. 

There  should  be  more  time  for  explanation,  the 
books  might  be  more  interesting,  and  by  them  tlie 
pupils  might  be  tauglit  grammar  and  composition. 
Prefers  that  the  children  should  read  badly,  and 
understand  what  they  read,  than  that  they  should 
read  well  and  not  understand  it.  Geography  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  purjiose  of  increasing  the 
interest  in  reading,  16760--4,  16768-74,  16780 
16795-S02. 


Gamble. 

The  books  are  not  suitable  to  the  chUdreu’s  ages. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  Would  like  a wide  selection  of  books,  tliose 
selected  by  local  parties  being  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  the  Commissioners’  own.  A fair  test  would  be  for 
a boy  to  read  a newspaper  and  understand  it,  15636- 
47, 15678-81. 

G,  E.ateman. 

Would  like  domestic  economy  readers  bearing  on 
cookery  and  laundry  work  and  other  important 
subjects  in  a girl’s  education.  There  are  a few  such 
books  at  present,  but  they  are  not  introduced  until 
the  sixth  class,  and  then  only  in  tlie  industrial 
programme.  They  should  be  optional.  Would  like 
also  books  containing  lessons  on  science,  15954-6, 
16050-2,  16090-1. 

W.  B,  Joyce. 

It  would  be  fair  to  confine  the  boys  to  specified 
reading  books  if  they  were  interesting,  but  the  bovs 
absolutely  abhor  the  present  books.  The  science 


Cryan. 

The  new  rule  as  to  explanation  means  a serious 
increase  in  the  teacher’s  work,  but  the  old  system 
was  very  bad.  The  books  .should  be  shorter  and 
easier,  as  the  English  readers  are,  and  more  suited  Jor 
young  people,  17935--9,  18046-8,  18085-100. 

Beatty. 

A pass  mark  is  given  if  the  boy  is  able  to  decipher 
the  words.  The  children  cannot  he  followed  in  their 
reading,  and  conti'iist  greatly  with  English  boys  who 
attend  to  intonation  and  expression.  \\’’ould  be  in 
favour  of  making  distinctness  necessary  for  a mark. 
The  fact  that  classes  go  on  side  by  side,  and  that  it  is 
not  eonvenieut  that  the  reading  of  one  class  should  he 
heard  in  the  next  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the 
children  not  speaking  out.  Does  not  see  how  reading 
could  be  properly  taught  under  such  circumstances, 
20364-7,  20391-2,  20411-3. 

R.  J.  Clauki:. 

The  children  read  well,  and  can  he  heard  distinctly, 
sometimes  ov'er  the  whole  room,  20540. 


RESULTS  FEES  SYSTEM. 


Bukke, 

The  Irish  teacher,  compared  with  the  teachers  of 
England  and  Scotland,  who  have  their  salaries  secured 
to  them,  is  at  a disadvantage,  only  part  of  his  salary 
being  secured,  and  the  remainder  being  dependent 
upon  results.  Until  a programme  is  an-anged  which 
will  enable  him  to  undertake  drawing  and  manual 
instruction  with  security  to  bis  temporal  interests,  he 
will  not  enter  warmly  on  the  teaching,  15033 
15065. 

Powell. 

There  is  a temptation  to  teachers  to  teach  a subject 
because  it  is  remunerative,  and  because  the  fees  caix 
be  easily  obtained. 

T.  J.  Ai.exandeb. 

Individual  examination  is  necessary  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  avithnieiic,  but  die  other  sub- 
jects might  be  examined  by  class,  15158,  15251-2. 
The  examination  for  results  should  be  confined  to 
those  who  had  made  100  or  more  attendances,  but 
the  introduction  of  class  examination  in  certain  sub- 
jects would  so  lighten  the  inspector’s  labours  that 
they  could  examine  the  other  pupils  on  other  occasions 
15253-5. 


Dennehy. 

Would  abolish  it,  as  it  neglects  the  inielligent  in 
favour  of  the  dull  boy,  and  is  demoralizing  in  its 
effects  on  the  teacher  by  tempting  him  to  make  false 
entries  in  the  roll.  If  a certain  proportion  of  pupils 
pass,  the  grant  should  be  paid  for  all.  The  grant 
should  depend  on  the  teacher’s  manner  of  imparting 
knowledge,  and  might  be  made  on  a reduced  scale  for 
the  pupils  who  did  not  make  the  minimnni  attendance, 
or  on  the  average  attendance  of  all.  Examination 
should  be  by  classes,  but  the  best  plan  is  the  English 
mode  of  inspection.  The  Irish  inspectors,  except  for 
the  annual  examination,  visit  the  school  only  to  see  if 
the  roll  is  properly  entered.  Tiiey  do  not — Dr. 
Alexander  however  being  an  exception — observe  the 
methods  of  teaching,  15466-77,  15551-3. 


Gamble. 

Ts  injurious  to  true  education,  15596,  15717.  The 
programme  conlitins  a good  many  things  which  are 
useless  for  nine-tenths  of  tlie  children,  but  money  is 
paid  for  teaching  them.  The  system  assumes  that 
every  child  has  an  equal  proportion  of  brains,  will 
make  an  equal,  number  of.  attendances,  and  is  equally 
placed  as  regards  worldly  afiairs.  The  result  is  the 
neglect  of  the  quick  child,  who  becomes  lazy  and 
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Results  Fees  System — continued. 
without  .self-reliance.  Were  it  not  for  the  system, 
children  would  be  encouraged  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  excel,  15724-5. 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

Does  not  exist  in  any  other  country,  and  {jroduces 
bad  effects.  By  it  the  teachers  are  cramped  and  con- 
fined, and  left  no  initiative  of  their  own.  It  would 
reed  a radical  revolutionist  to  raise  the  teaching  to 
something  of  life  ; it  is  as  bad  as  it  could  be  in  many 
of  its  forms,  16187,  162U4-5. 


Hesuj-ts  Fees  System — continued.  .tppB^iiE. 

have  not  made  the  minimum  attendance,  should  be  — 
examined  individually,  but  the  class  should  he  taken 
as  the  result.  The  minimum  number  of  days  for 
attendance  should  be  reduced  to  sixty,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  examination  modified  so  as  to  make  it  less 
difficult  for  the  children  making  small  attendances. 

'J'he  inspectors  should  confine  themselves  to  the  books, 
and  no  ins|5ector  should  be  permitted  to  examine 
until  trained  in  the  work  of  examining.  The  system, 
however,  is  a capital  one  for  in>parting  information, 
and  for  fitting  children  for  the  battle  of  life,  17127- 
•6-2,  17170-8,  17202-15,  17234-5,  :7243-7. 


Burkitt. 

Teiids  to  cram,  the  boys  being  taught  the  book  word 
for  word,  without  knowing  tJie  meaning  of  what  they 
le.iiii.  Under  it  the  clever  boys  are  neglected,  and 
all  the  attention  is  paid  to  tne  dull  boys.  The  boys 
show  a want  of  reasoning  power.  The  individual 
results  exaihination  might  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  Etiglish  or  Scotch  system  introduced,  16315-9, 
1G331,  16362-5. 

Bradshaw. 

The  system  preceding  the  present  one  was  an 
intellectual  and  far  superior  system,  and  had  elasticity 
ill  it.  The  present  system  is  one  of  cram  under  which 
the  child  may  be  injured,  16454-8.  Under  the  old 
system  both  pupils  and  teachers  were  better  inathe- 
niaticians,  16470. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

Is  a very  inferior  system.  One  of  its  great  defects 
is  its  absolute  uniformity  all  over  the  country,  very 
little  initiative  being  left  to  the  teachers.  Should 
ada))t  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  different  districts, 
1G532,  16644,  16651.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  an 
inspector  to  examine  what  is  done  in  a school  anct 
rejiort  upon  it,  he  ought  to  take  the  part  of  head 
master  m his  district,  cutting  out- the  work  for  the 
teachers  and  advising  them  as  to  the  teaching  of  the 
pupils.  This  being  so,  he  ought  to  have  an  absolutely 
thoi  ongh  knowledge  of  everything  that  is  taught  in 
the  schools.  As  a rule,  though  here  and  there  tliere 
are  exceptions,  the  inspectors  do  not  know  agriculture 
well,  and  the  I'esult  is  they  stand  or  fall  by  the  text- 
book, and  that  is  the  whole  system  of  examination 
going  on  in  the  schools.  The  subjects  of  examination 
for  inspectors  should  be  so  selected  as  to  secure  that 
they  are  competeut  to  do  the  work.  In  girls’  schools 
an  experiment  might  be  made  with  female  inspectors 
foi-  the  jiurpose  of  advancing  industrial  training.  A 
male  inspector  cannot,  but  a competent  woman  would, 
know  enough  to  be  able  to  guide  and  encourage  the 
teachers  in  needlework  and  other  subjects.  A few 
female  inspectors  might  be  tried  for  every  subject  in 
the  school.  When  a new  subject  is  being  introduced 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  organisers  sent  round 
to  advise  the  teachere,  but  with  the  ordinary  permanent 
programme  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  only 
one  set  of  inspector.  There  might,  however,  be  an 
expert  inspector  in  music,  peihaps  also  in  drawing, 
but  not  in  science,  16533-4,  16539,  16553-6, 16591—4, 
16672-4,  16679-84. 

Drislaxe. 

Is  only  suited  to  schools  where  education  is  com- 
pulsory. The  teacher  should  not  be  punished  because 
he  cannot  give  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  to  a 
boy  who  only  attends  100  days  as  to  a boy  who 
attends  200.  " Has  formed  no  opinion  as  to  how  the 
system  may  be  improved,  16814,  16818-21. 

Lthskey. 

Is  not  fair  either  to  the  teacher  or  the  pupils.  All 
the  children  on  the  school  rojl,  including  those  who 


Perrv. 

Is  only  a temporary  expedient.  Is  a rough  and 
ready  plan  for  testing  the  work  done,  but  would 
jirefer  an  examination  of  the  school  to  an  e:camination 
of  the  children.  Would  not  depend  on  a single 
inspector  only,  but  would  send  one  on  the  heels  of 
another,  17263-6. 

Courtenay  Clarke. 

Owing  to  the  system,  the  insiiector  is  too  much 
an  examiner  and  not  the  help  he  might  be  to  the 
teacher.  Prefers  the  system  of  inspection  in  existence 
formerly,  and  class  examination  of  all  the  pupils  on 
the  rolls,  17474-5,  17487-91. 

Wblply, 

Is  not  such  a bad  system  as  has  been  stated,  but 
improvements  might  be  made,  17568.  The  teacher 
knows  when  the  inspector  will  come  for  the  annual 
examination,  but  not  when  his  other  visits  will  be 
made.  This  enables  the  inspector  to  see  if  the  schools 
are  kept  clean  and  in  what  state  the  children  are 
•sent.  In  the  latter  some  improvement  is  desirable, 
17676-9. 

Cryan. 

Is  a very  bad  system.  Individual  examination 
should  be  retained  in  reading,  writing,  and  aritlmietic, 
but  not  in  other  subjects.  In  drawing,  the 
inspector  to  see  the  teacher  teach  and  then  to  see  the 
work  done  by  the  boys  would  be  a good  system. 
Payment  for  tlife  teacher’s  work  should  be  made  by 
the  class  and  notthe  individual.  Order  and  discipline 
which  are  very  valuable  to  boys  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  results.  Only  those  who  make  100 
attendances  should  be  examined,  but  those  who  make 
100  attendances  in  two  years  should  be  examined  in 
the  second  year.  The  manager’s  and  ^nspector’s 
opinions  of  the  teacher  ai’e  based  on  the  money  he 
makes,  but  if  the  results  system  were  modified  the 
teacher  would  be  able  to  give  his  pupils  a more 
satisfactory  education.  T'lie  object  of  all  teachers  is. 
to  teach  the  minimum  which  will  secure  a pass, 
17950,  17986-93,  18022-5,  18034-5,  1805U-1,. 

18160-1,  18166-9. 

Feehan. 

Causes  too  much  pressure  upon  the  children, 
18224-5. 

Doyle. 

Does  not  join  in  the  very  general  condemnation  of 
the  system.  With  longer  liours,  more  days,  and  some 
slight,  modification  of  the  programme  the  teachers 
could  carry  it  out,  18247.  In  the  examinations  more 
time  should  be  given  to  the  children,  and  there  should 
be  a difference  in  payment  to  the  teachei-  between 
a No.  1 and  a No.  2 pass,  18248-52. 

MacLoghlin. 

The  ordinary  inspectors,  and  not  experts,  are  the 
proper  persons  -to  examine  in  manual  training. 
Insnectors  have  too  much  to  do  while  examining  a 
3 G 2 
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•llusuLTS  Fees  Syste.m — continued. 

.school  to  afloi'cl  time  for  the  discussion  of  educational 
raattei-s  with  the  teachers  who  liave  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  conremporary  educational 
movements  in  other  countries,  1844U-1,  18495-6. 

Sweeney. 

Is  a very  pernicious  .sy.stem  because;  (1)  it  is  a 
system  of  cram  ; (2)  under  it  both  clever  and  dull  hoys 
prngi'ess  at  the  sanie  rate,  attention  being  given  to  the 
JattPi'  if  T.hey  have  made  the  necessary  attcndam  es, 
and  not  fo  the  former  ; (3)  under  it  success  in  dealing 
with  neglected  capacity  meets  with  little  i-ecognition 
a.s  compared  with  success  in  passing  a high  percentage 
c f scliolars  ; (4)  the  profession  of  teacher  is  degradeu 
by  its  appeals  to  the  desire  of  gai4i ; (5)  it  does  not, 
encourage  the  teacher  to  forward  the  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  the  pupil ; aud  (6)  it 
dcstvovs  all  individuality  in  the  pupil  and  <leprives 
him  of  mental  aievtuess.  One  of  its  evil  effects  is 
that  the  inspector,  as  a rule,  does  not  wish  to  examine 
in  extra  subjects  seeing  that  he  i.s  at  liigli  pressure 
with  the  ordi.iary  work.  But  for  the  sy.steni  the 
teacher  could  make  the  lessons  lucre  interesting, 
18522,  18527,  18577-8,  1859i-607. 

Mokan. 

Payment  should  he  made  fur  the  value  of  a school 
as  a whole — includinir  discipline — aud  there  should 
l>e  more  class,  instead  of  individual,  examinations, 
-All  tlie  cliildren  on  tlie  rolls  should  be  exaininerl. 
Thinks  tliat  sometliing  intermediate  betivecn  tlie 
j<reseut  system  and  the  system  wlihli  ]ireceded  it 
would  be  desirable,  but  there  should  be  a more 
searching  examination  than  iiuder  the  old  system, 
18685-93. 

Bkown, 

Has  been  the  cause,  to  a great  extent,  of  tlie  cliildren 
learning  things  by  lieart  and  not  being  taught 
sutbdeiitly  how  to  think.  Would  abolish  individual 
in  favour  of  class  examination,  ami  liave  the  inspector 
give  move  attention  to  the  method  of  iuotnicDiou,  ami 
would  pay  for  all,  if  a fair  percentage  of  the  cliildren 
]>assed.  Would  allow  the  teacher,  under  regulations, 
to  classify  the  cliildren.  Under  the  system  which 
preceded  the  results  .system  the  teacher  liad  too  fi'ee 
a hand  as  regards  rlas-silicatiou,  but  on  the  whole  he 
would  prefer  tlie  former  system.  As  far  as  possible 
all  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  should  be  examined.  Would 
be  aliciid  of  graded  schools  until  sometliing  is  done  to 
ensure  uniformity  amongst  the  iuspectoi-s,  18981, 
18996-19011. 


RiDSUL'i'S  Fees  System — covtinued. 

Fohbks. 

Has  an  average  attendance  of  6-5,  divided  into  nine 
classes;  has  no  assistant,  and  though  he  ti aches  from 
8. -30  till  4 can  only  pick  out  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  will  be  most  useful  on  examinat.ion  day 
and  leave  tbe  rest  undone.  The  piograuiuie  at  present 
is  th«t  the  inspector  never  asks  questions  as  to  the 
method  of  instrcction.  The  teacher’s  whole  energies 
are  tlirected  to  tlie  study  of  the  inspector’s  methods. 
The  part  of  a subject  wliich  carries  a fee  is  always  the 
most  important,  but  if  instruction  were  confined  to 
what  cairie.s  a fee  the  school  would  not  be  well  con- 
ducted. The  grant  would  not  be  affected,  however, 
by  not  teaching  the  sub-heads,  19435-9,  19482-6, 
19501,  19518-20. 

Magill. 

Should  have  two  grades  of  payment,  the  present 
payment  for  a mere  pass  and  lui  extra  payment  to 
stimulate  te.iuhers  to  jiay  extra  attention  to  boys  of 
extra  ability.  As  regaids  the  examination  of  all  the 
pupils,  lie  would  not  like  those  who  attend  well  to 
think  that  tlie  cbihlren  who  attend  badly  laid  a right 
to  tlie  same  favour.  Thinks  tlie  system  of  imlivkhial 
examination  lias  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested.  If 
half  a class,  answered  well,  however,  it  won'd  fairlv 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  other  half  would 
answer  in  like  manner.  Fears  that  payment  on  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  might  result  in  not  very 
good  teaching.  Thinks  the  system  has  not  failed,  and 
that  it  has  been  very  iulvantageou.s,  19572,  19577-91, 
19626-7. 

UUWAE. 

Is  inclined  to  have  individual  examination  in  the 
more  important  subjects.  It  would  be  a good  thing 
to  have  iiidividnal  examination  in  the  higher  elas.ses 
aud  only  mass  exaiiiination  in  the  lower.  Would 
divide  the  schools  into  good,  fair,  and  pei'haps  middling. 
Would  only  examine  the  good  schools  every  tliree 
years,  and  would  allow  them  to  teach  whatever 
subjects  they  liked.  Would  allow  second  class  schools 
to  confine  themselves  to  one  or  two  subjects,  but 
would  insist  on  the  lowest  class  schools  confining 
themselves  to  the  elements  of  education.  Would  have 
a common  programme  however.  liven  the  lowest 
grade  of  schools  might  teach  a coiqile  of  optional 
subjects,  say  drairing  and  siuging.  The  etfecc  of  the 
present  system  is  that  the  dull  boys  have  probably 
got  more  teael’.ing,  while  the  clever  hoys  when  up  1o 
the  mark  have  not  been  luinied  on  to  the  higher  class. 
The  latter  might  have  got  on  better  under  the  old 
system,  19983-7,  20015-24. 


Wakd. 

Does  not  approve  of  it  as  at  present  carried  out. 
Would  have  class  examination,  but  would  not  examine 
all  the  chiliren  on  the  roll.  AVould  modify  the  pro- 
gramme which  keeps  both  children  anil  teachers  busier 
than  they  should  be,  19047-8,  19072-3,  19148-9, 

Quin. 

Could  be  made,  after  the  first  stage  of  sixth  class, 
a test  of  what  a boy  is  fit  for  and  a guide  to  tlie 
parents,  19285. 

MoxsiGNon  Byunf,. 

Has  improved  the  standard  of  education  and  been, 
on  the  whole,  a great  benefit  to  the  country,  but  it  is 
capable  of  improvements.  It  has  led  t-  o much  to  a 
systuiii  of  cram  of  memory,  has  not  given  sufficient 
room  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
aud  has  put  the  children  too  much  on  a dead  level, 
clever  boys  being  obliged  to  go  at  the  same  jog-trot  as 
.stupid  boys,  and  consequently  not  doing  a particle  of 
work  at  home,  19299-300. 


Dalton. 

The  inspector  gives  attention  to  results  rather  than 
to  methods.  Helms  veiy  often  nothing  else  before  liiiii ; 
liut  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  worls  he  has  to 
do  in  making  individual  examinations,  he  could  not 
i>ay  much  attention  to  inethoils.  The  teacher,  not- 
withstanding even  the  Oomniissionei’s’  reprimands, 
will  insist  on  taking  the  lines  that  will  anive  at 
results  with  the  least  e.xpeiiditure  of  eti'ert.  Tlio 
ordinary  subjects  might  be  taught  more  practically  if 
there  was  a change  in  tlie  method  of  examination. 
Would  retain  the  riglit  of  individual  examination  for 
cases  where  there  is  doubt,  but  would  not  employ  it 
in  every  scliooi.  In  arriving  at  his  judgment  of  a 
class  as  a whole  would  like  to  examine  individually  a 
mnnber  of  pupils.  The  instructiou  iu  the  Code  that 
individual  examination  of  infants  may  be  dispensed 
with,  does  not  give  j-eliefi  the  Commissioners  insisting 
on  individual  marking,  20152-68,  20218-35. 

Pedlow. 

Tile  nature  of  the  questions  on  the  inspectors’ 
cards  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  teachers,  and  4t 
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Hesults  Fees  System — coutiwted. 
would  be  quite  ))ossible  foT  them  to  have  the  actual 
contents  of  most  of  tiieni  if  they  questioned  the  pupils. 
The  present  method  of  examination  tends  to  lay  stress 
on  results  rather  than  on  the  methods  of  teaching. 

In  large  schools  individual  examination  of  the  |)iipils 
is  not  required,  the  class  might  be  judged  from  a few, 
All  the  pupils  should  be  examined,  and  the  whole  class 
should  be  paid  for,  including  those  who  have  not 
made  the  maximum  number  of  attendances,  )5rovided 
they  are  fairly  instructe.l.  The  clever  children  require 
very  little  teaching  for  the  examination,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  advance,  and  the  teacher  gives  most  atten- 
tion to  the  stupid  boys.  It  nearly  always  haj>])ens 
that  the  child  who  fails  is  the  one  who  has  given  tlse 
teacher  most  trouble.  Class  cxainination  should 
aim  at  encouraging  successful  teaching  and  discourag- 
ing crammiug.  A school  with  a reputation  for 
excellence  need  not  be  examined  every  year; 
incidental  visits  would  be  sufficient.  A bad1y- 
comlucted  school  should  not  be  allov,  ed  to  teach  extra 
subjects  except  singing  and  drawing.  The  best  way 
of  seeing  how  the  teaching  is  done  is  by  visits  without 
notice.  Would  like  to  see  a grant  given  for  discip- 
line, 20:190-2,  20305-12,  20326-33,  20338-54. 

'I'liP  necessity  for  individual  examination  has  passed 
awiiv.  'Jii’cumstauces  have  changed,  a far  larger 
number  of  the  teachers  are  trained,  and  Lave  acquired 
proper  methods,  and  thei'efore  may  be  allowed  more 
liberty,  and  to  return  to  a system  of  teaching  proper 
and  not  ])repariiig  for  examinations.  Does  )tot  think 
it  clesii'able  to  retain  individual  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  and  aritbmetic,  though  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it.  The  i>resent  system 
<lraws  attention  to  the  results  rather  than  methods  of 
teacliing,  20357,  20362-3,  20380. 

Biio'vxf.. 

is  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  individual  ex- 
siiniiiation,  though  in  some  cases  it  doc.s  lend  to  evam- 
miug,  his  objection  being  that  class  examination  will 
eitlier  be  a superticial  one  or  an  indiviilual  one,  with 
a general  estimate  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner. 
The  individual  examination  is  valuable  for  satisfying 
the  managers,  parents  and  pupils.  Class  examination, 
however,  would  be  a great  ease  to  the  inspector  where 
tlie  classes  are  large.  The  jireserit  system  of  exami- 
nation passes  over  no  impil  and  no  subject;  under 
the  old  system  it  was  iu  many  cases  very  slipshod.  A 
merit  grant  or  something  of  that  kind  might  be  given 
for  discipline  and  order  in  the  schools.  Has  known 
teachei-s  who  neglected  their  work  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  and  put  on  extra  pressure  towards  the 
end  ; t!®)  majority,  however,  attend  to  tlieir  work  all 
through.  Would  approve  of  the  system  of  inspection 
and  examination,  which  would  afford  more  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  working  of  the  school.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  is  that  the 
inspector’s  questions  become  known.  Is  afraid  that 
teachers  will  not  teach  subjects  unless  they  are  paid 
for  them  specially.  If  the  teachers,  as  tliey  should, 
held  systematic  and  periodic  examinations  of  their 
jnipils  it  ^vould  reduce  the  necessity  for  an  annual 
examination.  Attention  shou.d  be  paid  to  the  teachers 
methods  at  a different  time  from  the  examination. 
This  would  imply  some,  but  not  much,  increase  of  the 
inspectorial  staff,  but  by  slightly  reducing  the  pro- 
gramme, combining  the  sub-heads,  striking  off  the 
separate  examination  in  agriculture,  and  a few  other 
modifications,  the  woi-k  would  be  shortened.  Would 
approve  of  a leaving  cei'tificate  for  the  children.  The 
present  methods  of  examination  tend,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, to  prevent  the  inspector  giving  sufficient  attention 
to  methods  of  teaching,  but  every  judicious  examiner 
tries,  even  by  his  examination,  to  indicate  in  what 
way  subjects  should  be  taught.  In  addition  to  ex- 


Results  Fees  System — continued.  •" 

aminiog  writing,  ho  watches  and  draws  the  teachers 
attention  to  the  method,  and  if  it  is  very  bad  mentions 
it  in  his  report,  but  the  results  fees  are  not  affected 
thereby'.  Does  not  limit  the  children  strictly  to  time 
in  arithmetic,  as  the  consideration  of  speed  does  not 
affect  the  pass  mark,  but  in  first  class  he  is  able  to 
test  and  modify  the  children’s  methods  of  doing  sums, 
20655-63,  20677-86,  20705-7,  20738-48,  20765-88, 
20796-7. 

Eabdley. 

Itisbyincidental  visits  principally  that  onecan  judge 

of  the  discipline,  tone,  and  metliods  of  a school,  and 
the  present  system  lea  ves  too  little  time  for  iiisjiection 
pi'Oper.  Class  examination  should  be  substituted  tor 
individual  in  some  subjects.  Would  i>ersevere  with 
iiidivhlual  examination  in  schools  that  are  not  doing 
well,  but  in  schools  that  have  been  well  couducted  for 
a number  of  years  there  might  be  no  exajninatioii  for 
three  year.s,  and  only  incidental  visits.  The  results 
examinations  are  most  po))ular  with  children,  parents, 
and  good  teachers,  and  are  goou  for  the  schools  by 
their  appeal  to  the  children’s  harmless  ambitions.  If 
a teacher  tarns  out  good  results  it  piactically  follows 
that  his  methods  must  be  good.  Many  things  must 
be  learnt  by  rote,  and  the  experienced  examiner  has 
to  distinguish  where  what  is  legitimate  ends  and  the 
improper  begins,  20971-82. 

Cargxs. 

If  ail  inspector  visited  the  school  and  gave  the 
children  ten  minutes  to  look  over  a lesson  they  had 
never  seen  before  and  tlien  examined  them  u[ion  it  it 
would  have  a very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  children, 
and  enable  the  inspector  to  see  whether  they  were 
crammed  or  taught.  Thinks  it  unfair  that  no  results 
fees  are  given  for  kindergarten,  sewing,  freehand  draw- 
ing, and  theory  of  music  if  the  child  fails  in  reading, 
w'ould  pay  every  teacher  well  for  everything  he 
taught  and  would  see  that  he  taught  it  well.  The 
payments  by  results  should  be  equalised,  20989—90. 

Rowan, 

The  system  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  connection 
with  Irish  education,  and  unfair  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  teachers  are  constantly  driving  the  dull 
pupil  at  the  expense  of  the  bright  pupil.  It  is  not 
that  the  teachers  looks  to  the  money  results,  but  that 
their  standard  as  teachere  is  judged  by  the  numoer  of 
passes.  Some  reward  should  be  given  for  order, 
cleanliness,  and  general  efficiency  in  a school.  So 
long  as  the  examination  is  mechanical  the  system  ot 
examining  by  cards  iu  arithmetic  is  the  fairest,  but  if 

the  mode” of  examining  were  modified  so  as  to  have 

move  inspection  and  less  mere  examination,  it  would 
be  better,  21136-43,  21176—8,  21192-201. 


Doherty. 

Inspection  should  be  substituted  for  tlie  results 
fees  system  in  examining  manual  instruction,  24185. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  subjects  of  practical  instruction 
enumerated  strongly  recommends  examination  by  in- 
spection, the  important  matter  in  these  subjects  being, 
not  the  amount  of  information  obtained,  but  the  mode 
of  n-aining  the  information,  which  is  best  determined 
by  Inspection,  24192.  In  the  case  of  gardening  would 
prefer  inspection,  24199-202.  T'he  same  would  apply 
to  science  subjects,  24207-8.  The  re.sults  fees  system 
gave  a vast  impetus  to  education,  and  did  much  good 
when  introduced.  Agrees  that  it  has  outlived  its 
uses,  at  least  as  regards  all  subjects  of  practical  in- 
struction, 24267-75.  The  institution  of  training 
colleges  has  improved  the  standard  of  teaching,  but 
the  system  of  class  examination  formerly  existing  was 
to  be  preferred  to  the  present.  24678-84. 
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Results  Fees  System — continued. 

Tristram. 

For  file  introduction  of  raamial  instruction  the  re- 
suite fees  system  should  be  modified,  25087.  The 
system  has  been  injurious  to  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
26096,25105-0.  Would  substitute  class  examination, 
25107-9.  Jt  has  served  its  jmrpose  and  had  its  day. 
It  raised  the  teaching  from  a very  low  level  to  a 
fairly  satisfactory  one.  The  inspection  which  should 
supersede  it  should  deal  more  ivith  the  supervision  of 
the  teachers  in  the  act  of  teaching,  with  the  general 
order,  neatness,  tone  of  the  school,  and  the  time-table 
and  management  of  the  school  generally,  25132-52. 

Mah,!  fpy. 

E.xplains  the  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  the  Re- 
sults Fees  System,  25222-4.  The  class  examination 
which  preceded  it  was  more  educational.  The  system 
would  work  fairly  well  by  sampling  classes.  A good 
deal  of  abuse  arises  from  teachers  taking  up  extra 
subjects,  some  from  a desire  to  earn  extra  fees,  some 
because  neigiibouring  schools  har'e  a number  of  extra 
braiiebes.  The  numbei'  of  extras  permitted  should  be 
limited  to  two,  25265-73,  While  the  Results  System 
did  a vast  amount  of  good,  a class  examination  with 
inspection  of  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  of 
higher  educational  value,  25311-.4. 


Results  Fees  System — continued. 
turns,  examining  every  child,  and  calculating  per- 
centages. Would  advocate  its  being  rejilaced  by  clas^i 
a.ud  sample  examination  as  suggested,  25327-406'. 

Kingsmill  Moore. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  a phy- 
sical impossibility  for  tlie  inspectors  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  training  colleges  and  the  schools,. 
25479-83.  The  condition  obtaining  in  the  training 
colleges  that  the  students  must  pass  in  all  the  com- 
])ulsory  subjects  is  an  element  of  the  system  which  I'e- 
acts  unfavourable  against  the  colleges,  25435—6.. 
Another  element  of  the  system  is  the  condition  that 
the  training  colleges  do  not  receive  the  bonus  ot  il4 
or  £20  ]iaid  on  ])iist  students  unless  they  fulfil  all  the- 
tests  of  the  Board  and  have  taught  satisfactorily  for- 
two  years.  Admits  that  the  bonus  may  be  computed, 
allowance  being  marlo  for  the  fair  avenige  percentage- 
of  failures,  25508-18. 

Purser. 

The  discinction  obsciwed  between  No.  1 |)ass  and 
No.  2 pass  in  connection  with  the  I'esults  fet^s  ex- 
amination is  a valuable  index  of  tlie  efficiency  of  the 
schools  ; but  the  returns  published  by  the  Board,  in. 
making  no  distinction  between  these  two  passes,  are- 
valueless,  25768-71. 


MaoCeeasor. 

Was  inspector  of  scliools  from  1850  to  1891.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Results  Fees  System  in  1872, 
thei-e  was  an  overwhelming  number  of  children  in 
the  junior  classes,  and  very  few  in  the  senior,  the 
promotion  of  pupils  being  lelt  very  mucli  to  the 
teachers.  ’J'lie  system  brought  aViout  an  important 
change  in  this  respect.  It  also  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  teachers  to  extend  their  own  knowledge.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  pay  occasional 
visits,  all  their  time  being  occupied  in  filling  up  re- 


Stronge. 

The  teacher  should  receive  a fixed  salary.  The 
system  carried  out  in  England,  and  applied  in  the 
case  of  convent  schools  iu  Ireland,  works  better  tliaii 
that  of  payment  on  passes;  Would  approve  of  the 
special  grant  for  general  organization  and  tone  of  the 
school,  as  awarded  in  England,  25811-31.  An  in- 
spector c-m  learn  quite  as  well  the  state  of  the  scliool 
from  class  examinatiou  as  from  individual  marking. 
The  former  would  be  a great  economy  ot  time.  Classi- 
fication for  the  tnachers  should  depend  on  their  work 
as  shown  in  the  schools,  25872-81,  25898-9. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Landers. 

Varies  from  30  to  80  in  his  school  which  has  106  on 
the  roll.  The  low  attendance  is  due  to  the  pupils  being 
engaged  in  farm  work,  14665,  14674.  The  children  in 
the  district  of  10  or  more  have  to  do  about  six  hours 
agriculcural  work  daily  at  home,  14630-2.  That 
practice  is  pretty  geueial  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
14633. 

Dennehy. 

Should  be  compulsory,  15470.  The  minimum 
attendance  is  insufficient,  and  in  rural  districts  the 
children  are  absent  so  much  that  the  teachers  have 
often  to  work  double  the  minimum  time  in  order  to 
bting  them  up  to  the  standard.  An  attractive  pro- 
gramme might  bring  iu  the  oliildreu  better,  but  force 
is  the  only  remedy  for  the  recalcitrant  or  indifferent 
parent,  15555-65. 

Archdeacon  Hamilton. 

Is  very  good  in  Ireland.  Tbe  roll  should  be  called 
at  ten,  or  a quarter  past  ten,  16786'-94. 

Drislane. 

Should  be  compulsory,  but  in  country  districts  only, 
for  IQO  days  yearly,  the^rown-up  boys,  however, -after 
going  to  work,  being,  brought, to  evening  schools 
16817. 


Cryan. 

At  certairi  seasons  a proportion  of  the  pupils  are 
employed  at  farm  work,  and  do  not  attend  school, 
with  the  result  that  the  teacher  cannot  give  bis  time 
to  those  who  attend  regularly,  but  must  give  it  to 
those  who  attend  badly,  in  order  co  bring  them  up  to 
the  level  of  the  programme.  It  frequently  hapDeus 
that  he  has  to  teach  a su’^ject  two  or  three  tmics  on 
this  account.  A good  many  pupils  don’t  m^e  160 
attendances,  and  cannot  be  exauiined.  Attendance 
should  be  compulsory,  17934,  17943-5. 

Doyle. 

In  rural  districts  it  is  very  irregular,  1,039  out  of 
1,496  schools,  or  70  per  cent.,  having  only  one  teacher 
each,  who  has  to  instruct  nine  or  ten  classes.  There 
may,  however,  be  monitois  in  those  schools.  If  the 
schools  were  not  so  close  to  each  other  they  would 
draw  fi'om  larger  areas,  have  more  than  one  teacher 
eacli,  and  be  better  schools,  but  the  attendance  would 
be  more  irregular.  Considers  that  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  a preliminary  to  any  serious  improvement  in 
Irish  primary  schools,  and  that  it  is  more  necessary  in 
I'ural  than  in  town  schools,  the  proportion  of  at- 
tendances to  the  number  on  the  roll  being  greater  in 
tbe  towns  than  in  the  country.  In  Sligo  county  the 
percentage  is  57'5,  in  Sligo  town  and  subiirhs,^69,  in 
Galway  county  the  percentage  is  58,  in  Galway  city 
and  suburbs  over  69,  18248,  18284-90,  18219-24, 
18332-8,  18393-7,  18410-1. 
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ScnooL  Attesdanoe — continued. 

MacLoghliw. 

Any  attempt  to  get  local  aid  for  prizes  for  pupils 
-would  be  useless  in  the  absence  of  compulsory  attend- 
.-ance,  18510, 18514. 


SWKENEY. 

Compulsion  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  any  opposi- 
tion which  might  be  made  to  it  by  parents  would  soon 
die  out,  18518-21,  18571. 

IIOKAN. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Act  has  been  enforced 
in  Belfast  with  very  beneficial  effects.  The  children 
can  be  taken  into  the  factories  at  14,  or  between  13 
-and  14,  if  they  have  a certificate  of  having  passed  into 
fourth  class.  They  can  be  taken  as  half-timers  at  1 1. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  avei-age  attendance 
-owing  to  the  Results  System,  18837-44. 

lloBEKT  Brown. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  leave  his  school 
at  11.  None  remain  later  than  13,  and  very  few  till 
then.  It  should  be  compulsory  on  children  to  remain 
until  13.  The  Compulsory  Education  Act  has  im- 
proved the  attendance,  but  since  it  came  into  operation 
the  senior  pupils  get  certificates  and  leave  eaidier, 
18854-7,  18982-95. 


Ward. 

Give.s  evidence  similar  to  that  of  Sir.  Brown.  When 
the  children  obtain  certificates  at  11  they  can  walk  the 
•streets  if  they  like  (as  they  will  not  be  taken  into  the 
mills),  and  a great  many  do  so,  19045-6,  19053-5. 

Mossignor  Byrne. 

The  average  at  which  chOdren  throughout  the 
country  leave  school  is  considei-ably  under  13,  but  the 


School  Atiendance — continued. 

scheme  of  instruction  described  under  “ Agei" 
CULTURE  ” would  be  a great  inducement  to  them  to 
remain  longer,  19325—8. 

Busby. 

The  effect  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  in 
Belfast  has  been  to  increase  f h©  numbers  on  the  school 
rolls  from  45,073  in  January,  1893,  to  53,675  in 
December,  1896,  and  the  average  from  30,303  to 
37,573,  There  are  16,000  children  absent  from  school 
every  day,  and  to  deal  with  this  number  the  Act 
requires  some  amendment,  19661-4. 


Browne. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Act  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  bring  every  child  of 
school  age  to  some  school,  20789—90. 

Rowan. 

Sees  no  way  to  ensure  regular  attendance  in  rural 
schools  except  by  having  education  compulsory  in 
rural  districts  as  well  as  in  cities.  It  would  have  to 
be  greatly  modified,  however,  to  suit  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Thinks  150  attendances  not  an  excessive 
number  to  expect,  21133-5,  21188-9,  21202-4. 


Patterson. 

The  Compulsorv  Education  Act  has  not  improved 
the  attendance  in  Derry,  not  nearly  so  much  as  was 
expected,  but  it  has  made  those  who  were  irregular  a 
little  more  regular,  21308-9. 

Ryan. 

Found  that  the  holding  out  of  an  excursion  as  a 
reward  to  the  children  brought  them  in  earlier  and  in 
greater  number.  Kindergarten  is  a great  inducement 
to  children  to  attend  school,  26215-7. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


Macrae. 

Under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  the  senior 
■schools  are  all  mixed  schools — boys  and  girls  together  : 
the  infant  departments  are  separate.  The  staff  of 
teachers  under  the  Board  is  close  on  900.  Total 
grant  earned  per  child  from  both  the  Education  and 
Science  and  Art  Department,  £1  2s.  lid  The 
Board  supplies  books,  apparatus,  and  tools  free  of 
cost.  There  are  a few  voluntary  schools,  21858-64. 
Believes  having  boys  and  girls  together  has  a human- 
ising influence  on  the  boys,  2 1 886—9.  Explains  that 
the  figures  quoted  as  to  the  percentage  of  pupils  gaining 
the  Board’s  “ leaving  certificate,”  do  not  represent  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools,  21938-41. 


Gray. 

The  cost  per  child  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  on 
the  average  roll  is  £2  4s.  4 Jd  ; on  the  average  attend- 
ance, £2  13s.  The  average  cost  to  the  ratepayers  is 
£l  3s.  0|d,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  grants. 
The  cookery  instruction  is  covered  by  the  grants  fi-om 
South  Kensington.  Gives  the  various  sources  of 
income  of  the  School  Board.  The  charge  upon  the 
rates  is  9^d  in  the  pound.  The  average  on  the  rolls 
for  seventeen  years  is  20,000.  There  ate  46,000 
children  in  the  Board  schools,  being  1 in  8 of  the 
population.  The  Board  instituted  attendance  prizes — 
at  first  5s.,  afterwards  2s.  6d— for  a perfect  attend- 
ance  during  the  year.  Those  who  had  previously 
come  regularly  won  these  prizes,  21956-73. 


M‘C.  Murray. 

Gives  various  subjects  and  hours  of  instruction  in 
Sciennes  school,  Edinburgh,  22242-51,  and  particulars 
as  to  religious  instruction,  22259-63. 

Gibson. 

Is  Treasurer  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Boai-d.  Last 
year  the  grants  from  the  Education  Department 
amounted  to  £29,711,  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  to  £973,  the  city  school  rate,  to  £80,046, 
and  the  fee  grant,  to  £16,084.  The  city  rate  also 
maintains  the  evening  .schools,  the  grants  from  the 
Education  Department  being  £4,043,  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  £93.  The  School  Board  spends 
£2,000  a year  on  books,  £3,000  on  stationery  and 
apparatus,  £846  for  attendance  prizes.  Inl895there 
were  800  children  who  never  missed  an  attendance ; 
in  1896,  1,600.  This  city  rate  also  covers  the  working 
expenses  of  the  School  Board,  and  pays  off  the  interest 
and  a proportion  of  the  princij)al  of  over  half  a 
million  borrowed  for  building  purposes.  The  teachers’ 
salaries  amount  to  £73,200,  22342—67. 

SCOUGAL. 

The  School  Board  of  Leith  provides  all  materials  for 
hand  and  eye  tiaiuing  and  for  elementary  science ; they 
have,  moreover,  in  all  their  schools,  school  libraries 
(reference  and  reading),  and  have  salaried  a specialist 
instructor  of  woodwork,  22538.  The  “leaving  cer- 
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School  Boards — contim^ed. 


tificate  " is  for  a stage  some  years  beyond  Standard  6, 
and  is  meant  chiefly  for  secondary  schools.  The  same 
teacher,  as  a rule,  in  elementary  schools  takes  his  class 
in  all  subjects,  which  enables  him  to  co-ordinate  them, 
22584-91 


total  income  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  money 
spent  oil  purchase  of  land  for  schools,  interest  on  loans: 
and  principal,  expense  of  administration,  annual 
amount  j>aid  in  salaries,  cost  ]ier  pupil,  amount  of 
school  rate  contributed  by  the  city,  23169-217. 


CuTHBliRTSON. 

The  Glasgow  School  Board  has  seventy  schools  and 
about  75.000  scholars,  22998.  Attendance  prizes  are 
given  by  the  Board,  eight  or  ten  absences  being 
allowed,  23003,  23115-20.  Gives  particulars  con- 
cerning head  masters,  salaries  of  head  masters,  teachers. 


Macdonald. 

Under  the  Dund(‘e  School  Board  there  are  twenty- 
two  schools,  with  about  20,000  |>upils;  in  addition,, 
there  ai-e  those  attending  the  ei  eiiing  classes  in  manual 
instruction,  and  2,000  attending  the  Boai'd’s  evening 
schools,  23798-803. 


SCHOOL  HOURS  AND  SESSIONS. 


SKKfFINGTON. 

Time  might  be  gained  on  Saturday  by  making  the 
hours  from  10  to  12  compulsory,  14559-62.  'I’he 
liours  are  extended  in  some  places  very  often  to  3.30, 
and  in  some  places,  in  summer,  to  4.30,  14562-3. 

Miss  Spring  Rice. 

In  favour  of  extending  tlie  school  hours  by  half  an 
hour  or  even  an  hour  on  special  days.  Saturday  sliould 
be  reserved  for  teaching  the  teachers,  or  for  classes 
for  older  girls,  evening  classes  not  being  feasible  in 
rural  districts.  Does  not  think  the  English  system 
of  dividing  the  school  day  into  two  portions  separated 
by  two  hours  for  dinner,  would  bean  improveraein;  in 
Ireland,  15836-9. 

Bateman. 

The  ofiicial  day  is  four  liours,  but  the  actual 
working  day  for  teachers,  but  not  for  all  the  children, 
is  five,  five  and  a-lialf,  or  six  hours.  The  teachers  find 
four  hours  insufficient  for  teaching  the  programme  to 
the  pupils  and  to  the  monitora.  When  near  the  Results 
Examination  the  pupils’  time  is  extended,  15928-31. 

Duislane. 

At  times,  especially  in  harvest,  the  teachers  must 
keep  the  children  longer  than  the  specified  time, 
16829-32. 

CUYAN. 

There  would  he  no  difficulty  in  extending  the 
school  hours  if  the  teaching  was  satisfactory.  In 
Tonnabrack  School  the  liours  are  from  9 till  3.30  fur 
ordinary  work,  from  3,30  till  5 for  science  and  art 
work.  The  children  take  luncheon,  18028-33 
18060. 

Doyle. 

The  school  hours,  which  are  usually  from  10  to  3.30, 
should  be  extended,  even  in  rural  scliools,  18401-4, 

MacLoghlin. 

The  school  hours  should  not  be  extended,  as  the 
physical  strain  on  jiupils  of  a tender  age  is  very  great. 
Itwould  be  an  advantage  to  dismiss  tlie  junior  classes 
up  to  third,  at  two  o’clock.  Every  teacher  anxious 
to  work  up  his  school  must  give  extra  time  to  senior 
pupils,  18442-4,  18479-84,  18515-6. 

Moran. 

TTic  roll  should  be  called  at  10  or  10.30 ; in  Belfast 
at  10.  ’L'he  English  system  of  dividing  the  school 
day  into  halves,  divided  by  two  hours  ibr  dinner 
would  work  well  in  Belfast,  and  be  an  advantage’ 
18694-702.  ° ’ 

Ward. 

Tbe  usual  hours,  which  in  Belfast  are  from  10  to  3 
— inbisown  school  9.30  to  3— are  quite  long  enough,  and 


far  too  long  for  infants.  The  infants  should  b& 
dismissed  early,  and  this  wouiil  set  free  their  teachers- 
to  assist  in  the  other  portion  of  the  school.  There 
should  be  no  independent  infant  schools  Would 
not  like  to  see  the  day  divided  into  halves  as  in 
Enghind,  because  time  would  bo  lost  calling  the  roll, 
ami  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a reasonable  numbe.r 
of  the  children  bade  again.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  children  are  kept  in  school  continuously  from  10 
till  3,  but  this  is  not  reasonable.  They  should, 
get  half  an  hour  fur  play,  19u74-7,  19091-4, 19162-6. 

Forbes. 

Does  not  tliink  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
only  three  and  a-lialf  lioxirs  for  classes  up  to  third. 
Could  not  get  through  the  work  in  less  than  four 
hours.  The  school  day  in  his  school  is  8.30  to  4„ 
and  he  dismisses  the  classes  up  to  fourth  at  2.30,. 
19435.  19528-34. 

M.agill. 

Considering  the  small  number  of  hours,  does  not 
see  how  anything  could  he  engrafted  on  the  present- 
work,  A pupil  may  rtaeh  school  any  time  before 
eleven,  Half  an  hour  is  taken  foi-  recreation,  and 
only  two  and  a-half  hours  aie  left  for  actual  instruc- 
tion. In  female  schools  jierhaps  two  hours  in  addi- 
tion are  tiken  otf.  No  pupil  should  get  credit  for 
attendance  unless  he  is  present  four  houre,  19553-5, 
19592-3. 

Dalton. 

Would  consider  the  division  of  the  school  day  into 
two,  according  to  the  English  system,  a wonderful 
improvement.  Would  give  a two  hours’  interval. 
It  would  be  nece.ssary  to  mark  the  register  again, 
but  that  would  only  occupy  a few  minutes,  and  would 
cause  no  practical  inconvenience,  20089-95,  20169— 
70,  20210-4. 

Cargin. 

In  a school  in  which  extra  subjects  are  taught 
from  9 to  10,  and  after  3,  the  pupils  attend  willingly 
and  regularly.  The  infants  should  not  be  kept  in 
after  2 o’clock.  The  English  system  of  giving  a 
recess  of  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day'  should, 
he  adopted,  21014-20. 

Patterson. 

Practically  a second  roll  call  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  loss  of  time.  'The  teacliers  would  be 
anxious  to  get  tlie  children  in  early,  but  it  would  be 
difficult,  21299-306. 

Tristram. 

^Vould  increase  the  four  hours’  secular  instruction: 
to  four  and  a-half  per  day,  Saturday  should  be  used 
for  instruction  to  teachers  in  manual  work  at  ceutres, 
and  perhaps  manual  instruction,  adequately  paid 
for,  could  be  given  on  that  day  in  the  schools,  25 1 1 0-3. 
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School  Hours  and  Sessions — continued. 

Purser. 

"Would  be  iu  favour  of  using  Saturday  as  a school 
day,  25724-9.  Much  time  is  lost  in  the  morning  on 
account  of  the  roll  being  called  late.  It  should  be 
called  within  ten  minutes  of  the  school  opening, 
25747-56.  Formerly  a certain  number  of  pupils 
used  to  go  to  school  on  Saturdays  for  instruction  in 
special  subjects,  25772-4. 

Stronoe. 

"Would  shorten  the  hours  in  infant  schools  to  three 
hours  per  day,  which  would  be  in  itself  an  advantage, 
and  leave  the  master  time  for  exclusive  attention  to 
the  senior  classes.  In  the  senior  classes  would 
lengthen  the  instruction  to  four  and  a-half  or  five 


School  Hours  and  Sessions— appetoix 
hours  per  day,  giving  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  to  cooking  for  the  girls  and  manual 
instruction  for  the  boys,  25799—806.  In  many  places 
the  extension  of  the  hours  would  really  not  amount  to 
any  alteration  of  the  present  time  table.  The  teachers 
should  have,  as  in  Germany,  a fixed  summer  holiday, 

25840-8,  25882-3,  25900. 


Suggests  a modification  of  the  school  hours  by  which 
they  should  be  divided  into  two  sessions,  a morning 
session  from  9.30  to  12,  and  an  evening  session  from 
6 to  9.  All  the  manual  and  practical  subjects  of  the 
instruction  could  be  given  in  the  evening  session, 
26206-14,  26221-2,  26234-8. 


SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION. 


Brother  Thomas. 

Every  elementary  school  should  have  a course 
of  natural  and  experimental  science  as  a foun- 
dation for  technical  instruction  in  farming  or  in  any 
other  art ; and  the  children,  who  would  delight  in  it, 
should  make  experiments  themselves.  This  would  be 
easier  in  a town  than  in  a rural  school,  but  much 
would  depend  on  the  teacher,  14277-9.  Describes  the 
work  done  in  the  chemical  laboratory  at  De  La  SaUe 
College,  the  college’s  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations, 
14317-23,  14351-3.  Experimental  science  should  be 
taught  practically  in  the  schools,  and  the  teachers 
should  learn  the  use  of  the  apparatus  in  the  training 
colleges,  14341-6.  Thinks  the  school  programmes  in 
science  too  extensive,  and  that  one  could  be  devised, 
beginning  in  the  fourth  and  ending  in  the  sixth  class, 
14370-2.  Science  teaching  has  a beneficial  effect  on 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  14387-9. 

Skeffington. 

There  would  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  teachers  learning  to  teach  the  principles  of  science, 
if  it  were  made  compulsory,  14540-4.  The  expense 
of  providing  apparatus  for  teaching  chemistry  and 
science  would  not  be  great,  14545-6. 

Gogartt. 

The  elements  of  science  should  be  taught  iu  all 
schools.  Formerly,  had  classes  in  connection  willi 
South  Kensington,  but  when  the  second  class  pass, 
which  was  most  suitable  for  children  attending  a 
pi^ixtiary  scliool,  was  abolished,  and  the  first  class  pass 
made  more  difficult,  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  with 
any  advantage  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
K^ps  up  science  to  a small  extent  however,  and 
the  children  make  simple  experiments  themselves, 
14730-3. 

Burke. 

Cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  from  the  teacliing  of  elementary 
physical  science  and  elementary  chemistry  in  the 
primary  schools.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
mtroducing  the  subjects  however.  The  teachei-s  must 
be  trained  to  manipulate  the  instruments,  and  should 
be  trained  in  the  training  colleges  or  in  centres.  A 
j£5  set  of  chemicals  would  do  for  an  ordinary  school, 
hut  £20  worth  of  apparatus  would  be  necessary  for 
physical  science.  Should  not  be  compulsory  for  some 
time,  15035-6,  15098.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
hovs  take  a livelier  interest,  Finds  that  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  has  placed  many  of  the  boys  in  better 
circumstances  than  tliey  could  otherwise  have  attained. 
Elementary  science  is  begun  in  the  fourth  standard, 


in  which  the  boys  are  about  ten  or  eleven,  by  using 
for  object  lessons  the  specimens  of  raw  material  and 
finished  article,  in  the  school  collection,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  the  upper  classes,  15048-51.  Owing  to 
there  being  no  science  course  in  the  preparatory  grades 
of  the  Intermediate,  science  subjects  are  not  largely 
taken  up  in  the  higher  grades.  Considers  this  a 
very  serious  matter,  15051-3.  Experimental  science 
should  be  taught  in  every  school,  as  it  supplies  know- 
ledge which  can  never  be  given  by  drawing,  or  by  the 
Sloyd  system,  15075-7.  In  addition  to  the  training 
of  teachers  in  central  schools  and  training  colleges, 
there  could  be  a system  of  lectures  by  itinerant 
lecturers,  which  would  be  attended  by  teachers  and 
senior  pupils.  The  teachers  would  encourage  this  as 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  until  they  were 
qualified,  15086-9.  Science  taught  without  experi- 
ments is  of  very  little  advantage,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  defects  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  Children 
in  the  fourth  class  could  be  taught  science  and 
elementary  chemistry,  16093-6. 

Suite. 

It  should  be  compulsory  on  all  male  teachers  to 
teach  natural  sciences,  15273-7.  Even  theoretically 
it  is  of  advantage,  but  practical  instruction  would 
be  better,  15284-6. 

E.  J.  Murray. 

Has  classes  in  the  Model  School,  Cork,  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  but  the  programme  ia 
now  too  difficult  for  elementary  school  children  to- 
grasp.  Would  not  be  disposed  to  give  even  a simple- 
course  of  science  in  the  fourth  class,  but  would  begin, 
in  the  junior  fifth,  which  corresponds  with  the  fourth- 
in  tlie  Christian  schools,  15357-66,  15390-3.  The 
teachers  could  be  trained  by  Saturday  lectures,  but. 
would  prefer  a course  similar  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton one.  There  might-  be  three  courses  of  a month 
each  in  the  summer,  15373-82.  The  apparatus- 
should  be  largely  provided  by  the  State.  The  pupils, 
would  be  much  interested  in  the  subject,  particularly 
in  tlie  practical  illustrations,  without  which  it  would 
be  useless.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  making 
it  compulsory  after  a certain  number  of  years, 
15383-7. 


Denneht. 

Very  much  in  favour  of  physical  science,  which 
develops  intelligence  more  than  abstruse  parsing, 
16421.  The  ordinary  teacher  could  easily  qualify 
himself,  but  tbe  itinerant  teacher  might  be  introduced 
where  the  ordinary  teacher  knows  nothing  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  or  experimental  science,  15580-1. 
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APPENDIX  E.  Science  Instruction — continued. 

IV. 

Gamble 

In  favour  of  science  readers,  accompanied  with 
practical  work.  Serves  to  train  the  hand  and  eye, 
and  begets  accuracy  when  the  child,  as  he  should, 
makes  experiments  himself,  15634—5,  15695—707. 

G.  Bateman. 

Teachers  and  monitors  could  receive  practical  in- 
struction and  qualify  by  examination  in  the  Science 
and  Art  classes.  It  would  be  an  immense  improve- 
ment if  the  teachers  got  a thorough  instruction  in 
elementary  science  in  the  training  colleges.  Object 
lessons  in  the  nature  of  elementary  science  might  be 
given  in  the  schools.  Could  not  be  taught  satis- 
factorily merely  by  readers  witliout  experimental 
illustrations,  which  should  therefore  be  insisted  on, 
16025-8,  16086,  16125-8. 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

Formerly  had  Science  and  Art  classes,  but  the  new 
rule  by  which  the  Department  ceased  to  pay  for  second 
class  passes  when  the  teaching  of  the  subject  was  in 
its  infancy,  cut  away  the  science  teaching  in  National 
schools.  The  grant  is  now  ^£4,000,  and  used  to  be 
twice  that.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  take  the  subject 
under  the  National  Board,  as  the  syllabus  is  so  vague 
and  inadequate.  The  Science  and  Art  programme  is 
more  detailed.  Would  prefer  a free  hand  in  the 
subject,  were  it  not  for  the  results  fees.  A simple 
book  on  the  subject  would  be  useful.  Its  object  is 
to  develop  the  powers  of  observation  and  sense  of 
accuracy,  and  this  object  could  be  attained  in  many 
ways  without  a book.  Practical  teaching  by  expe- 
riments would  be  essential.  Many  of  the  teachers 
would  gladly  qualify  in  the  subject,  16224-38, 16260- 
72,  16283-7,  16300,  16311-3. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

Would  prefer  science  to  manual  instruction,  and  for 
manual  and  jiractical  training  would  rank  it  after 
drawing.  Should  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers, 
every  one  of  whom  should  be  competent  to  teach  it, 
and  it  should  be  obligatory  to  have  classes  taught  sani- 
tation, light,  heat  and  mechanics,  and  other  matters 
with  reference  to  various  trades,  in  every  school.  The 
managers  would  encourage  the  teachers  to  learn  how 
to  teach  the  subject  if  instructors  were  sent  round. 
Thinks  the  teachers  do  not  teach  science  under  the 
National  Board,  because  they  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  take  the  subjects  in  which  the  fees 
are  most  easily  earned.  There  might  be  some  useful 
elementary  science  subjects  ; e.g.,  ventilation,  &c., 
taught  in  girl’s  schools  if  time  could  be  found  for  them, 
but  the  results  of  teaching  science  to  girls  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  habits  of  accuracy  would  not  be 
of  any  practical  value.  The  parents  would  like  the 
introduction  of  science  subjects,  16542,  16547-51, 
16555,  16582,  16599-600,  16613-26,  16661. 

Deislane. 

An  elementary  eourse  should  be  given  in  rural  as 
well  as  in  town  schools,  16836-8,  16843. 

Lallt. 

Should  he  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools. 
Would  be  useful  for  children,  and  popular  with  the 
teachers  and  parents,  17040-1,  17053,  17058-61. 

Lynsket. 

The  teaching  of  chemistry  should  be  compulsory, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  elements  of  science 
generally  should  be  taught.  The  teachers  could 
easily  become  competent  to  teach  it,  and  parents 
would  approve  of  it,  17143-8,  17164-5. 


Science  Instruction — continued. 

Hannon. 

A course  of  elementaiy  science  should  be  adopted, 
and  if  taken  up  on  Saturdays  or  outside  school  time, 
would  be  very  valuable.  The  mathematical  sub- 
jects should  be  grouped  as  in  the  Intermediate  and 
University  examinations,  17858,  17862,  17876-8. 

Cryan. 

Teaches  science  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  preference  to  the  National  Board,  because  the 
former  gives  £.2  for  a pass,'  the  latter  only  5s. 
Experimental  teaching  is  the  best  but  it  takes  too 
much  time  for  a teacher  who  wants  to  earn  results 
in  the  shortest  way.  The  classes  are  held  from 
3.40  to  4.30,  and  the  children  willingly  wait  for  them 
without  dinner.  Thinks  the  teachers  would  avail  of 
the  services  of  an  itinerant  teacher  sent  round  to 
teach  them.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  attend  the  classes 
and  obtain  great  benefit  from  them,  17967-73, 
18014-20,  18027,  18055-65,  18075-6,  18114-5, 
18128-42,  18179. 


Feehan. 

Was  formerly  assistant  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  attended 
him  in  his  peripatetic  lectures  in  the  Model  schools. 
The  lectures,  wiiich  were  given  in  courses  of  six  weeks 
of  one  hour  daily,  were  delivered  on  Saturdays,  and 
after  3 o’clock  on  other  days,  to  teachers  as  well 
as  to  pupils.  The  apparatus  carried  round  for  the 
expeiiments  was  very  elaborate ; and  afterwards  the 
Board  supplied  each  Model  school  with  a set  costing 
£50  or  £60.  The  lectures  were  given  accoi-ding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  different  districts,  and  were 
illustrated.  Some  of  the  pupils  helped  to  make  the 
diagrams,  and  in  the  experiments.  Evening  lectures 
were  given  to  workingmen.  Would  be  in  favour  of 
a return  to  the  system  described,  but  for  it  the  results 
system  would  require  serious  modification,  18181- 
238. 


Doyle. 

The  Science  and  Art  Depai-tment  pay  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  National  Board,  but  he  gave  up 
the  classes  under  it  because  of  new  and  more  difficult 
conditions.  Classes  for  elementary  science  might  be 
held  in  towns  and  cities,  after  school  hours,  but  the 
subject  should  also  be  taught  in  the  day  schools. 
Believes  the  teachers  would  attend  at  centres  for 
instruction,  18203-75,  18408-9. 

Sweeney. 

Would  begin  to  teach  the  elements  in  fifth  and 
sixth  classes,  18549. 

Robert  Brown. 

Advocates  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics 
practically,  with  experiments,  throughout  the  classes. 
Supposes  that  object  lessons  even  in  the  first  classes 
would  be  useful.  Euclid  and  mensuration  should  be 
considered  separate  subjects.  Would  teach  science  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  the  children’s  imagination, 
making  them  more  observant,  and  training  their 
reasoning  powers.  The  difficulty  of  its  inti-oduction 
is  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  pay  for  it  and  do  not 
want  it,  and  there  is  no  time  after  teaching  the  sub- 
jects they  do  require.  The  programme  is  too  elaborate 
and  difficult.  Would  be  in  favour  of  a revival  of  the 
system  of  peripatetic  lectures  with  experiments, 
18897-906,  18910-4,  18925,  19022-7. 

Ward. 

Would  have  elementary  science  made  compulsory 
in  the  schools  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be  of  use. 
Object  lessons  would  be  of  use  in  every  school.  The 
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Science  Instruction — continuti. 
more  advanced  science  instruction  might  be  followed 
according  to  the  locality,  and,  in  the  country,  it  might 
have  a bearing  on  agriculture.  Should  be  taught 
chiefly  by  experiments,  19069-71,  19126-31. 

Monsignoe  Byrne. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teachers  and 
children  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  chemistry.  Lessons  should  be  given  on 
the  principles  of  hygiene.  In  large  cities,  would  give 
a decided  preference  to  physical  science,  and  wmild 
consider  elementary  science  lessons,  beginning  with 
obieot  lessons  an  essential  part  of  a good  general 
education,  19297,  19305,  19308,  19382-3,  19404. 


In  favour  of  its  introduction  and  thinks  the  course 
to  be  taught  should  have  relation  to  the  industries 
carried  on  in  the  localities.  Could  be  included  by  a 
modification  of  the  existing  programme,  19425-7, 
19452-3,  19488,  19499,  19523. 


Should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  by  experiments, 
without  which  it  is  absolutely  useless.  There  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  as  regards  the  cost  of  apparatus 
for  simple  experiments.  Would  leave  the  course, 
until  the  system  wa^  established,  to  the  teachers 
themselves.  Would  introduce  “ Geikie’s  Physical 
Geography,”  and  primers  on  botany  and  heat  in  ^e 
same  series,  and  the  hoys  could  use  these  as  reading 
books.  It  would  be  well  if  money  were  ear- 
marked for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Twenty  yeara 
an-o  there  was  an  extensive  course  of  physical  science 
taught  under  the  Board,  but  since  the  Eesults  System, 
it  is  not  taught.  In  one  school  in  the  district,  how- 
ever it  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art’  Department.  The  present  National  Board 
programme  in  science  demands  too  much,  19861-5, 
19879-80,  19917-20,  19965-6,  20005-14,  20025-6. 


Is  anxious  to  see  physical  science  introduced,  and 
thinks  tliat  this  is  the  second  du-ection  in  which  kinder- 
garten should  branch  out  in  the  higher  classes.  There 
should  be  object  teaching  from  objects  in  the  actual 
world  about  us— with,  say,  flowers  and  plants  for  a 
beo-inning.  There  should  be,  as  in  Germany,  school 

excursions— Saturdaysmightbeused— and  thechildren’s 

attention  should  be  called  to  different  things,  which 
they  could  describe  afterwards,  the  lower  classes 
orally,  the  upper  classes  in  writing.  A great  deal 
might  be  done  in  the  higher  classes  by  getting  the 
chUdren  to  make  simple  apparatus  for  themselves. 
To  train  the  teachers,  something  more  should  be  done 
in  the  training  colleges,  and  it  would  be  desirable  if  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
laboratory  work.  If  a programme  were  drawn  up 
with  respectable  fees  attached,  the  teachers  would 
very  quickly  qualify  for  teaching,  20084,  20119-28, 
20136,  20194-5,  20197-209. 

Pedlow. 

Would  have  an  elementary  course  taught  as  far  as 
time  would  permit,  20314. 

Barbour. 

Teaches  science  experimentally  in  the  senior 
classes  and  finds  that  the  lessons  make  the  children 
sharper  and  more  inventive,  while  they  are  not  behind 
the  other  children  in  literary  subjects.  Science  should 
be  taught  experimentally,  right  through  school ; in 
the  younger  classes  not  for  an  examination  but  as  a 
preparation  for  the  senior  divisions.  The  children 


SccENCE  Instruction — continued. 

should  perform  experiments  themselves,  and  actually 
do  so  in  their  own  homes.  Of  the  National  Board 
programme,  he  could  teach  with  advantage  the  inor- 
ganic chemistry  part,  but  there  are  other  parts  he 
would  like  to  modify.  Teaches  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  not  the  National 
Board.  The  latter  pays  a results  fee  of  only  5s. ; 
the  former  pays  a fee  of  £2,  gives  handsome  Queen’s 
prizes,  and  awards  certificates  which  are  often  the 
passports  to  employment  in  Belfast,  20556-8,  20567-9, 
20574-82,  20587-95,  20601-2,  20614-5. 


Should  be  taught  as  an  extension  of  object  lessons 
involving  scientific  ideas — which  should  be  from  real 
objects,  not  pictures — but  would  not  teach  science  as 
science  before  the  fifth  class.  It  is  perhaps  because 
they  are  too  difficult  that  the  present  science  pro- 
grammes are  not  taken  up.  The  teaching  should  be 
experimental,  and  it  would  devolve  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  supply,  or  assist  in  supplying,  the  apparatus. 
The  corresponding  assistance  would  be  local,  but_  in 
many  cases  that  means  the  teacher.  In  a place  like 
Derry,  however,  the  Corporation  would  assist.  In  the 
lower  classes  he  would  have  what  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  calls  physiography,  and  in  the  senior 
classes  some  chemistry  and  botany  should  be  taught, 
20633-8,  20646,  20671-6,  20701-4,  20716-22, 
20813-4. 


Was  assistant  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  lectures  through 
the  country.  The  actual  teaching  was  an  hbur  a day 
to  the  pupils,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  advanced 
pupils  were  encouraged  to  assist  in  giving  experiments 
and  to  construct  simple  forms  of  apparatus.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  to  the  Model  School  teachers  in  the 
moi-nings,  and  lectures  to  the  teachers  of  the  districts, 
who  attended  largely,  on  Saturdays.  _ Describes  tue 
course  taught,  which  embraced  applied  as  well  as 
theoretical  science.  The  pupils  attended  regularly 
and  took  great  interest  in  the  lectui’es,  and  they 
accompanied  Dr.  Clarke  in  visits  to  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  different  neighbourhoods.  By  this 
instruction  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  was  raised 
and  stimulated,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  other  things 
was  rendered  easier.  Dr.  Clarke  attended  at  each 
place  for  three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards  his 
assistants  carried  on  the  work.  Care  was  taken  that, 
the  teachers  assisted  in  making  all  the  experiments, 
and  in  <loing  everything  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  instruction.  The  pupils  paid  no  fees. 
Authority  was  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  assistants  to  purchMe  £10  or  £15 
worth  of  apparatus  for  each  school  visited  and  lectured 
in.  This  amount  was  found  sufficient.  After  Dr. 
Clarke’s  death  the  system  died  out,  there  being  no  one. 
to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm.  At  the  time  these  lec- 
tures were  given,  the  Results  System  was  not  in  ex- 
istence. Now,  however,  outside  teachers  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  school,  would  be  received  with  the 
cold  shoulder.  The  feasible  way  to  re-introduce  the 
subject  would  be  to  let  the  teachers  attend  at  centres 
and  acquire  the  power  of  giving  lectures  themselves. 
The  present  science  programmes  are  fair  enough, 
but  the  teachers  do  not  take  them  up  because  they 
cannot  use  the  apparatus.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  the  children  might  be  taught  to  make  little 
toys  involving  mechanical  principles,  with  soft  wood 
and  a little  wire.  It  would  be  injudicious,  however, 
to  teach  science  before  the  fifth  class.  Describes 
apparatus  which  might  be  made  by  that  experi- 
inent  which  would  be  suitable  for  children  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  classes,  20822-6,  20869-84,  20899- 
934,  20958-9,  20967-70. 
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Science  Insteuction — continued. 

Oaegin. 

It  would  be  possible  without  infiingingnpon  school 
time  to  introduce  lessons  upon  natural  science  running 
from  the  simple  to  the  higher  and  more  intricate 
forms.  Object  lessons  in  elementary  science  would  be 
useful  in  the  lower  classes,  20988,  21021-3. 

M'Menamin. 

Is  very  much  in  favour  of  an  elementary  course, 
and  thinks  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  pupils, 
that  the  teachers  would  readily  adopt  it,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  togive  them  sufficient  instruction 
to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on,  21064-C. 

Rowan. 

An  elementary  course  would  be  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  and  should  be  taught  in  both  rural  and  town 
schools ; and  it  would  be  well  for  the  children  to 
make  simple  experiments  themselves.  It  would  be 
easy  to  have  the  teachers  qualified.  A demonstrator 
of  science  should  go  to  centi'es  and  give  the  teachers 
model  lessons  on  Saturdays,  and  a few  lessons  would 
enable  most  capable  teachers  to  go  on  with  it.  The 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  on  milder  lines  than  at 
present,  and  there  should  be  no  fee  to  be  paid  by  the 
pupils,  21122-5,  21153-63. 


Science  Instkuction — continued. 

demonstration  room.  The  objects  are  seen  and 
handled  as  far  as  possible,  and  lantern-slides  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  work,  more  particularly  the  botany 
and  zoology,  22156-67.  The  teachers,  besides  holding 
the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department,  have 
qualified  in  the  Heriot  Watt  College.  Notes  of  the 
lessons  are  kept  and  submitted  to  the  inspector  at  his 
annual  visit.  No  text-books  are  used  by  the  pupils. 
The  object  is  to  give  the  basis  of  a general  scientific 
education,  that  may  be  specialized  afterwards  by 
training  accurate  powers  of  observation  and  deduction, 
22168-75,  Gives  particulars  as  regards  nature  of, 
and  arrangements  for,  teaching  elementary  principles 
of  science,  as  carried  through  the  whole  course  from 
Standard  1 to  Standard  ex-6  in  six  schools  out  of 
twenty-nine  in  Edinburgh.  Considers  the  course, 
although  it  does  not  comprise  heat  and  light,  quite 
ample  for  elementary  schools.  The  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  full  sets  of  apparatus  from  grants  made  six 
years  back  by  the  Town  Council.  In  the  lowest  class 
the  pupils  make  simple  gases  and  perform  simple 
experiments.  The  botany  course  is  taught  largely  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  when  plants  are  available. 
In  botany  and  zoology  text-books  and  written  ex- 
aminations are  a very  great  mistake.  If  it  were 
necessai-y  to  choose  between  manual  instruction  and 
science,  would  prefer  the  latter,  22212-41. 


SCOUGAL. 


Patterson. 

Is  about  the  best  training  for  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  he  would  prefer  it  to  manual  instruction.  Would 
not  make.it  compulsory,  but  would  give  a respectable 
fee  for  it,  which  would  make  it  worth  while  taking  up, 
and  would  waive  the  quarterly  fee  of  2s.  which  the 
pupils  are  now  required  to  pay,  and  would  roake  the  ex- 
aminations more  jiractical.  Physical  science  is  one  of 
. the  most  practical  and  useful  school  subjects,  but  it 
should  be  taught  practically.  If  taught  properly  it 
trains  the  hand,  eye,  and  brain.  Finds  that  the 
pupils  take  a very  great  interest  in  the  instniction, 
and  attend  Saturday  classes  for  it  when  they  would 
attend  for  nothing  else.  It  would  be  very  easy  (o 
extend  its  teaching  in  the  rural  schools.  Any  teacher 
can  make  and  can  get  the  children  to  make  apparatus ; 
a grant  should  be  given  for  any  apparatus  he  can’t 
make.  The  teachers  could  easily  learn  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  teach  it.  It  is  a pity  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  took  a step  to  kill  science  in 
Ireland.  Their  new  rules  caused  the  classes  to  be 
dropped,  and  now  the  grant  of  the  Department  is 
consumed  in  organised  science  schools  in  England, 
and  not  by  the  people  it  was  originally  intended  for. 
The  standard  of  the  Department  up  to  1870,  or  from 
1870  to  1880,  was  quite  high  enough.  Last  year  the 
grant  given  in  England  was  £202,000 ; in  Ireland  it  has 
fallen  from  £5,600  to  £3,500.  There  are  2,106  classes 
in  England ; in  Ireland  there  were  only  140  last  year, 
and  this  year  the  number  will  probably  not  amount  to 
100.  While  science  instruction  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  rapidly  decreasing  in 
Ireland.  Thinks  it  a great  pity  the  system  of  science 
lectures  started  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  assistants  was 
given  up,  and  that  now  a beginning  must  be  made 
with  the  teachers  in  the  training  colleges,  21224-32 
21283,  21290-7,  21313-20. 


M‘C.  Murray. 

Has  been  taught  for  six  years  in  Sciennes  school, 
Edinburgh,  under  three  divisions — elementary  botany, 
zoology,  and  chemistry.  The  scheme  commences  in  the 
infant  department  with  specially  graded  object  lessons. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  the  ordinary  teachers  and 
in  the  ordinary  class  rooms.  There  was  a considerable 
waste  of  time  when  the  class  was  moved  into  the 


The  value  of  elementar_v  science  instruction  has 
been  forced  on  him  after  many  years  of  inspection 
work  by  the  absence  of  educational  outcome  from 
exclusive  instruction  in  “ the  three  Rs.”  Its  aims  are  to 
introduce  variety  into  the  curriculum,  to  cultivate 
powers  of  observation  and  enquiry.  Considers  that 
classification  in  elementary  science  should  depend  on 
proficiency,  whereas,  the  rule  under  the  Code  is 
that  proficiency  in  arithmetic  decides  clas.sification, 
22525-32.  As  the  subject  should  be  regarded  as 
portion  of  the  ordinary  curriculum,  ordinary  teachers 
are  to  be  preferred  to  specialists.  Of  late  years  they 
are  being  suitably  prepared  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
22533-7.  The  Leith  School  Board  provides  all 
necessary  material,  apparatus,  museum  cases,  <ic., 
22638.  The  subject  was  introduced  in  a tentative 
way  in  one  school  in  1889.  At  first  it  was  taken 
only  by  the  boys,  but  at  the  request  of  the  teachers  it 
was  extended  to  the  girls.  Object  lessons  serve  as 
the  initial  stages.  There  is  not  a school  in  Leith  that 
would  wilhngly  give  up  the  subject.  At  a conference 
ot  the  Board  and  the  teachers  it  was  decided  that 
the  scheme  to  be  adopted  should  throughout  all  the 
sUndards  comprise  instruction  in  animal  and  plant 
life,  knowledge  of  common  things,  manufactures,  and 
something  of  electricity,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
physics.  Each  school  draws  out  its  own  programmes  on 
these  lines  and  submits  them  for  his  approval.  The 
object  of  the  instruction  is  to  awalcen  the  faculty  of 
observation.  Each  teacher  must  illustrate  his  lecture 
with  objects  and  experiments,  and  in  the  best  schools 
the  pupOs  make  experiments  themselves,  22561-76 
The  reason  for  the  ordinary- teacher  teaching  science 
is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  subjects.  Tlie  efleotof  science 
teachmg  on  the  teachers  has  been  to  habituate  them 
to  more  thorough  methods  of  oral  instruction 
22590-4.  The  cost  per  pupil  of  the  elementary  science 
instruction  on  the  average  attendance  in  1895  was 
Is.  9d. ; in  1896  about  2s.  9<f.  If  technical  schools 
-were  established  they  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
if  elementary  science  instruction  was  given  in  the 
elementary  schools,  22607-8.  As  a necessary  pre 
liminary  to  the  introduction  of  elementary  scieLe 
the  system  of  individual  examination  must  be 
abolished,  22669-72.  An  expert  scientist  is  not 
requisite  for  teaching  elementary  science ; an  ordinary 
teacher  with  correct  method  is  quite  adequate 
22687-90, 22703-4.  auequate, 
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Science  Insxeuction — continued. 

^ CUTHBERTSON. 

Although  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has 
-withdrawn  the  grants  from  elementary  schools  for 
the  science  subjects,  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow 
continues  at  its  own  expense,  instruction  in  chemistry, 
physiology,  botany,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  It 
has  eight  chemical  laboratories  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  teachers  are  the  ordinary  staft. 
Elementary  science  is  taken  in  forty-one  schools,  and 
the  School  Board  intend  extending  it  to  the  twenty- 
eight  remaining  schools,  23004-13.  For  the  future 
the  grants  for  these  subjects  will  be  transferred  to, 
and  administered  by,  the  Education  Department, 
23120-6.  The  teacher  is  not  tied  down  by 
the  School  Board  to  their  scheme,  but  on  its 
basis  he  may  draw  up  his  own  scheme  and  submit  it 
to  the  School  Board.  The  instruction  consists  of 
lectures  illustrated  by  experiments  with  apparatus. 
23044-52.  Would  say  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
science  instruction  is  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
observation,  which  is  especially  of  great  advantage  to 
children  going  subsequently  to  evening  or  technical 
schools,  23069-73. 

G.  W.  Alexander. 

At  the  time,  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  elementary 
science  was  taken  up,  the  Glasgow  School  Board  agreed 
to  give  an  outfit  at  a cost  not  exceeding  £10,  and  to 
supply  sundries  in  any  succeeding  year,  not  exceeding 
£10,  23140-1,  23147-58.  The  instruction  is  entirely 
given  by  the  ordinary  teachers.  The  Board  has  not 
pressed  the  adoptionof  the  subject  on  any  head  master ; 
yet  since  1893,  wlien  it  was  introduced  into  the  Code, 
forty-one  schools  have  taken  it  up,  23159-61.  The 
head  master  makes  the  apjtlication  for  the  grant  for 
apparatus  and  submits  the  detailed  programme  of 
science  taught,  23175—82.  Will  put  in  a list  of  the 
apparatus  required,  23218. 

Kerr. 

Science  instruction  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  the  chief  source  of  income  in  the  Allan’s 
Glen  Secondary  School,  Glasgow.  In  Standards  4 and 
5,  the  lowest  standards  in  the  school,  little  more  than 
object  lessons  are  attempted ; in  Standard  6 the  pupils 
do  some  practical  physics.  Those  pupils  presented  for 
the  Science  and  Art  examinations  are  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age.  In  ex-6  and  the  classes  beyond, 
they  have  two  hours'  practical  chemistry,  practical 
physics  and  solid  geometry.  Considers  that  in 
Standards  4,  5,  and  6,  the  end  of  science  teaching  is 
to  interest  the  pupils,  by  providing  a variety  of 
occupation.  If,  in  addition,  the  pupil  himself  will 
do  the  work,  there  is  an  enormous  gain.  Would 
measure  the  educational  effect  by  the  amount  of 
intellectual  effort  the  pupil  can  be  got  to  bring  to 
bear  in  .solving  a problem  suited  to  his  capacity, 
23494-505.  Objects  strongly  to  the  use  of  such 
science  readers  as  convey  the  idea  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher  that  science  can  be  taught  and  learned  ex- 
clusively out  of  books,  23506—7,  23592—6.  The  work 
in  his  school  is  carried  out  under  exceptional  arrange- 
ments which  do  not  exist  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Illustrates  the  difficulty  in  getting  elementary  science 
taught  within  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  even  in 
standards,  23508-11.  Unless  the  time  is  properly- 
given,  the  appliances  suitable,  and  the  course  well 
devised,  it  is  better  to  exclude  the  subject  entirely. 
Would  prefer  manual  instruction  for  elementary 
•schools.  Considers  the  earliest  time  at  which 
science  can  be  taught  with  profit  is  in  Standard  6. 
Describes  a course  devised  by  himself  for  Standards 
4 and  5,  to  obtain  the  intellectual  results — quickness 
of  observation  and  accuracy  in  work — supposed  to 
be  aimed  at  in  object  lessons  and  elementary  science, 


Science  Instruction — continued. 

23540-50.  In  his  school  there  are  sixteen  instruc- 
tors in  practical  physics — two  supervi.sing  each 
practical  class.  There  are  two  hours  spent  in  theo- 
retical work  in  the  class-rooms  in  each  case  under 
one  of  the  two  instructors  supervising  the  laboratory 
work.  Draws  up  himself  the  various  programmes  in 
accordance  with  the  organised  science  school  scheme 
of  instruction,  23568—72.  Is  not  inclined  to  think 
science  instruction  very  desirable  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  view  of  the  excellent  work  that  can  be 
done  with  so  many  other  things.  Science  qua  science 
is  not  of  .sufficient  consequence  at  that  point  to  justify 
the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  oi-dinary  work.  If  an 
hour  could  be  given  to  it  per  week  with  a good 
teacher  and  fair  appliances,  it  might  be  desirable, 
23573-7.  The  science  teaching  in  Training  Colleges 
should  include  a laboratory  course  precisely  on  lines 
suited  for  young  pupils : the  teachers  should  also  see 
the  lecturer  teaching  it  in  the  practising  school, 
and  should  themselves  teach  the  practising  classes 
under  the  lecturer’s  supervision.  Considers  that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  advancing  education  in  practical  science ; 
this  applies  in  a particular  manner  to  the  programme 
in  practical  chemistry  modelled  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  Armstrong  and  Tilden.  In  Training 
Colleges  the  course  followed  should  be  on  the  same 
lines,  not  so  high  as  the  Honours  Course.  Considers 
the  teacher  is  not  competent  to  teach  elementary 
science  unless  he  has  worked  at  an  advanced  course, 
23577-87.  The  existence  of  secondary  schools,  such 
as  his,  would  be  an  argument  for  the  exclusion  of 
elementary  science  and  woodwork  from  elementary 
schools  only  where  all  the  pupils  could  be  drafted 
into  them,  23600—4. 

Elliot. 

In  the  Dundee  Evening  Continuation  Classes,  phy- 
siography is  taught,  but  only  to  the  advanced  pupils, 
23759-61. 

Macdonald. 

Elementary  science  is  taught  in  all  the  day  schools 
in  Dundee.  There  are,  moreover,  two  evening  schools 
specially  set  apart  for  education  above  Standard  6, 
in  which  physiography,  chemistry,  &c.,  are  taught 
under  the  Science  and  Art  programmes,  23795-7. 
Chemistry,  physics  and  physiography  are  taught  in 
blie  ordinary  day  schools,  23807. 

Robert  Caldeb. 

The  science  programme  taught  in  the  Dundee 
Schools  is  drawn  up  by  the  head  masters,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspector  for  approval,  23936-8. 

Teegan. 

Proposes  syllabuses  in  physical  and  natural  science 
for  female  Queen’s  scholars  in  training  colleges. 
Such  courses  would  necessitate  another  year  being 
added  to  training.  For  male  Queen’s  scholars  pro- 
poses an  amplified  course  on  the  same  lines,  23983—5. 
In  Lausanne  Training  College  the  professor  of  physical 
and  natural  science  gives  nineteen  hours  instruction 
in  tlie  week,  23988,  while  in  Marlborough-street  there 
is  no  science  instruction  whatever.  The  Board  would 
accept  certificates  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
but  it  is  not  found  possible  to  construct  science  and 
art  classes  in  the  College,  owing  to  the  exacting  nature 
of  the  literary  curriculum,  24049  54.  Experimental 
physics  was  formerly  taught  in  the  male  department 
of  Marlborough-street.  Twelve  optional  subjects 
are  set  out  in  the  new  programme,  seven  of  which  are 
science  subjects.  Anyone  of  these  may  be  taken  as 
the  optional  subject  required  for  first  of  first  classi- 
fication. As  the  number  of  students  who  aspire  to 
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this  distinction  is  few,  the  optional  subject  is  taken 
by  an  inconsiderable  number.  These  science  subjects 
ai'6  specialised  branches  of  science.  Would  advocate 
the  substitution  of  one  course  comprising  general 
principles  of  science,  and  which  should  be  compulsory 
for  all  students,  24068-88.  Science  appears  in  the  new 
programme  for  the  first  time  as  a classification  subject ; 
under  the  old  programme  science  subjects  were  special 
subjects  carrying  separate  certificates,  and  in  the  case 
of  female  scholars  were  limited  to  hygiene  and 
domestic  economy,  24128-33, 

Doheety, 

Object  lessons,  being  an  elementary  course  in  sciencei 
should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  24178.  While  science  is  superior  to 
manual  instruction  as  an  intellectual  training,  the 
latter  does  not  impose  the  same  mental  strain  on  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  24193.  Where  a teacher  does 
hot  take  manual  instruction  for  his  senior  classes  he 
ought  to  be  required  to  take  some  one  of  the  experi- 
mental or  natural  sciences.  For  the  present  where 
manual  instruction  is  taken  no  science  subject  should 
be  demanded.  Subject  to  this  alternative  the  science 
course  should  consist  of  object  lessors  in  the  junior 
classes,  and  science  proper  in  the  senior,  tlie  time  of 
instruction  being  half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  twice 
a week.  The  examination  should  be  by  inspection. 
In  the  training  colleges  mechanics  and  one  of  the 
experimental  or  natural  science  subjects  should  be 
compulsory  for  classification  for  male  students,  24203- 
10,  24345—6.  In  both  schools  and  training  colleges 
the  coarse  should  be  experimental,  24211-3.  In  girls’ 
schools,  cookery,  domestic  economy,  <kc.,  might  be 
recognised  as  science  subjects,  24214,  Approves  of 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  English  Code  with 
reference  to  science  teaching,  by  whidi  a number  of 
alternative  syllabuses  are  set  out  in  the  Code,  anyone 
of  which  a teaclier  may  adopt,  or  may  draw  up  his 
own  syllabus  requiring  only  the  sanction  of  the 
inspector  to  confirm  it,  24252-66.  As  professor  of 
experimental  science  in  Marlborough-street  Training 
College,  lectured  up  to- this  year  in  experimental 
science  under  the  heads  enumerated.  This  year  a 
deputation  of  the  students  waited  on  him  and  pointed 
out  that  the  uew  programme  was  practically  that  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  would  require 
an  excessive  amount  of  work.  As  it  was  all  important 
they  should  pass  with  distinction  they  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  take  the  easiest  course,  namely, 
trigonometry, 24347-54.  Inthetrainingcollegesandin 
the  schools  the  same  principle  should  hold,  namely,  that 
the  teacher  should  have  the  fullest  descretion  to  learn 
and  teach  a course  of  general  science  on  the  lines  of 
Course  H of  the  English  Code  or,  in  the  alternative, 
any  one  exclusively  of  the  specialised  branches  of 
science,  viz.,  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemistry,  physiography,  &c.  Holds  that  the  pupil 
going  through  a thorough  study  of  any  one  of  the 
physical  sciences,  must  acquire  a facility  to  engage  in 
other  branches  of  science,  and  will  derive  more 
benefitfrom  it  than  from  the  wider  course.  Thisshould 
be  prefaced  in  the  lower  classes  by  object  lessons  in 
experimental  science  as  an  inti-oductorj'  step,  24355- 
81.  Enumerates  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  his  science 
courses  in  Marlborough-street,  also  the  heads  of  his 
course  in  general  science.  Would  be  in  favour  of 
itinerant  science  instructors  to  teach  the  teachers  in 
centres,  24387—91.  In  Marlborough-street  there  is 
no  chemical  laboratory  and  no  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry,  24393-6. 

Campbell. 

Science,  which  is  an  optional  subject,  was  taught  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  programme.  This  year,  at  the  wish 
of  the  students,  trigonometry  has  been  taken  instead. 


They  tiiink  it  more  easily  acquired  than  a large 
amount  of  science,  and  they  find  it  more  useful, 
as  they  are  frequently  employed  to  survey  lands  in 
country  districts.  Two  pupils  were  presented  in 
trigonometry  from  the  schools  of  Ireland  last  year. 
Science  should  be  a compulsory  subject  for  training 
colleges,  24468-90. 

Peyton. 

Object  lessons  and  experimental  science  should  be 
taught  experimentally.  The  former  should  be  made 
compulsory  at  once  in  the  schools,  as  every  teacher 
can  teach  them,  and  the  materials  required  are 
inexpensive.  Any  science  teaching  should  be  by 
demonstration  and  experiment,  not  taught  from  books. 
One  lesson  per  week  for  each  class  would  be  the 
minimum.  Would  group  the  children  into  junior 
and  senior  divisions,  and  teach  one  object  lesson  to 
the  junior  class  and  one  to  the  senior.  For  the 
juniors  the  lesson  should  deal  with  simple  objects — 
fruit,  vegetables,  ikc. ; for  the  seniors,  with  weights 
and  measures  and  simple  elementary  science,  treated 
experimentally.  The  teaclier  should  be  pennitted  to 
draw  up  his  own  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  inspector. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  lessons  should  constitute  the 
course.  Tlie  lessons  should  serve  as  a basis  for 
English  composition  instruction,  24746-58.  Explains 
nature  of  the  simple  and  more  advanced  object 
lessons  proposed,  24832-3.  When  Head  Master  of 
the  Trim  Model  School,  taught  science  under  the 
Science  and  Art  syllabuses  in  evening  classes  under 
the  local  committee.  It  was  for  the  intermediate,  and 
outside  school  hours,  24834-42  In  the  senior  classes 
the  object  lessons  should  be  restricted  to  science, 
24843.  In  Trim  he  purchased  the  apparatus  himself, 
and  the  classes  w'ere  attended  by  pupils  of  sixth  class, 
monitoi'S,  pupil  teachers,  aud  some  teachers,  24844—8. 
As  the  Science  and  Ai-t  Department  will  not  now  re- 
cognize second  class  passes,  science  teaching  in  Ireland 
under  its  syllabuses  has  practically  ceased,  24852-8. 
Natural  history  and  physical  science  should  form  the 
science  course  recommended,  actual  experiment  being 
au  essential.  The  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
up  his  own  syllabus  and  submit  it  to  the  inspector. 
The  compulsory  course  should  be  a general  course  of 
physical  science  j after  that  the  teacher  might  add  a 
specialised  branch  where  he  wished,  24859-73.  The 
cost  of  tlie  apparatus  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  a 
bar  to  the  science  instruction,  24S91-2.  Agrees  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  count  on  the  Dublin 
Corporation  or  any  local  body  to  raise  such  a sum  for 
educational  purposes  as  was  raised  in  Edinburgh  last 
year,  24910-6.  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  drawn 
ill  the  English  Code  as  to  object  lessons,  would  regard 
them  as  an  introductory  course  of  natural  science, 
24937-8.  In  the  training  colleges,  science  has  sufiered 
heavily  by  the  extensive  nature  of  the  science  syllabuses 
in  the  new  programme.  In  Marlborough-street  the 
optional  subject  now  taken  is  trigonometry,  which  the 
students  prefer  because  it  is  an  easier  course,  and  will, 
therefore,  gain  higher  marks.  If  the  final  examination 
for  classification  were  abolished,  the  anxiety  to  gain 
marks  would  cease,  24939-55. 

Kihosmill  Mooee. 

Elementary  science  should  he  made  compulsory  in 
the  schools  subject  to  a proper  syllabus  being  drawn 
up,  encouragement  being  given  to  the  training  colleges 
to  teach  it,  and  a proper  training  being  given  to  the 
inspectors  who  would  examine  it.  The  absence  of 
provision  for  apparatus  would  not  preclude  such  in- 
struction, as  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  measurement, 
&c.,  could  be  done  without  apparatus,  25411-5. 
Describes  how  in  Kildare-place  Training  College,  and 
in  their  criticism  lessons,  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  train  their  eye  to  heights,  lengths  and  breadths. 
When  they  leave  they  neglect  to  put  this  knowledge 
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into  practice,  as  it  is  not  required  of  them,  25451 . In  teacher  should  not  only  know  the  subject,  but  should 
the  training  colleges  science  has  been  killed  by  the  be  able  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  it  and  ^ve  object 
new  programme,  25582-4.  In  Kildare-place  the  lessons  on  it  to  a class.  A good  teacher  is  capable 
students  took  trigonometry  instead,because  the  science  of  taking  up  and  teaching  any  subject  he  chooses.  Of 
course  laid  down  is  wholly  and  entirely  out  of  the  the  110  students  in  the  College,  of  whom  twenty  are 
question;  if  taken  up,  failure  would  be  absolutely  not  Irish,  only  thirty  take  the  full  couise,  owing  to 
certain,  25677-9.  For  primary  schools,  advocates  a the  Irish  school  system  not  encouraging  boys  to  study 
course  consisting  of  the  simple  general  principles  thesubject.  Elementaryscience,however,isabsolutely 
of  the  science,  with  experiments  done  by  the  pupils,  necessary  for  primary  schools.  There  should  be  a 
Would  prefer  Course  H in  the  English  Code  to  the  good  course  hi  physiography,  and  every  boy  and  girl 
specialised  branches  set  out  in  previous  programmes  should  be  brought  in  touch  with  nature  as  far  as 
as  enumerated.  It  must  be  first  introduced  as  acorn-  possible,  25901-26055. 
pulsory  subject  into  the  training  colleges, with  a course 

wider  and  deeper  than  that  for  the  schools,  25585-97.  Cole. 


Purser. 

Elementary  science  should  be  introduced  in  the 
schools.  It  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  new  pro- 
gramme for  training  colleges  that  physical  science  has 
been  dropped  altogether.  Would  rectify  the  pro- 
gramme by  a provision  that  failure  in  some  of  the 
compulsory  subjects  should  not  disqualify  for  classi- 
fication, 25691-716. 

Stronge. 

Such  a course  as  Course  H of  the  English  Code 
should  be  compulsory  in  classes  4,  5 and  6,  with  a more 
extensive  course  on  the  same  lines  in  tlie  training 
colleges,  25855-63. 

Johnson. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  was  estab- 
lished in  1876,  and  one  of  its  objects  was  to  help  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  but  though  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  very  anxious  for  it,  and  have  made 
recommendations  as  to  it,  that  branch  of  work  has 
not  been  performed  to  any  extent.  Compared  with 
the  London  College  of  Science  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity Colleges  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  which  are 
given  Government  subsidies  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  Dublin  College  is  not  getting  fair  play. 
Three  years  ago  he  offered  to  give  a course  of  lectures 
to  teachers  in  July,  but  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion, 
partly  owing  to  the  building  not  being  suitable  for 
the  existing  requirements  of  the  College.  Describes 
the  arrangements  made  for  training  teachers  in  the 
English  Colleges  and  the  grants  made  to  them  for  the 
purpose,  and  says  that  the  only  provision  made  by  the 
Irish  ( ollege  for  the  Irish  teachers  is  that  it  gives 
them  the  light,  without  however-  providing  their  rail- 
way fare  or  maintenance,  to  attend  lectures,  and  allows 
them  to  compete  with  English  teachers  trained  in 
English  Colleges,  for  exliibitions.  Enumerates  the 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  given  yearly,  and  explains 
their  relation  to  the  Dublin  College,  but  says  it  is 
quite  hopeless  for  a man,  with  the  present  facilities 
for  science  instruction  in  Ireland,  to  successfully  com- 
pete for  them.  The  eighteen  free  studentships  exist 
in  connection  with  the  London  College,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  Suggests  for  the 
training  of  the  National  teachers  engaged  in  teaching, 
a summer  holiday  course  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
which  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  subject  and 
enable  the  teachers  to  work  in  their  leisure  hours  and 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching  it.  Only  twenty  or 
thirty  could  be  taken  at  present  in  the  College ; an  im- 
provement in  the  building  would  be  necessary  for  a 
lai-ger  number.  Would  approve  of  a course  of  in- 
struction which  would  not  only  cover  the  principles 
of  the  subject  but  also  the  method  of  teaching  it.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  do  practical 
work  themselves.  As  to  the  teachers  in  training,  it 
would  be  the  better  system  to  teach  them  in  the 
training  colleges  if  facilities  could  be  given  there,  but 
thinks  that  with  its  apparatus  the  instruction  would 
be  better  given  in  the  College  of  Science.  Every 


The  teachers  trained  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
in  London  consist  of  two  classes;  the  first  come  from 
the  country  at  large  and  from  technical  and  other- 
schools,  and  are  brought  up  for  the  whole  session  and 
trained  from  the  beginning  in  a course  of  science 
which  they  are  pledged  to  apply  in  teaching ; the 
second  class  have  generally  already  undertaken  the 
teaching  of  schools,  and  are  brought  up  for  a summer 
course.  As  far  as  his  experience  goes  none  of  them 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  training  colleges.  The 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin  could  offer  considerable 
facilities  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  materials  for 
the  improvement  of  the  training  of  the  teachers  in 
ti-aining  colleges,  but  with  its  existing  buildings  it 
could  not  do  any  substantial  work  in  training  them. 
It  could  do  substantial  work  for  other  teachers  in 
summer  courses,  but  the  professors  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  the  additional  work  for  the  present  salaries. 
If  anything  could  be  done,  the  present  physiography 
course,  with  modifications  in  favour  of  the  elements  of 
agricultural  teaching  and  some  of  the  elements  of 
zoology  and  botany,  should  be  taught.  In  teaching 
girls  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  special 
prominence  could  be  given  to  some  of  the  principles 
relating  to  the  operation  of  cookery.  Practising 
classes  would  be  work  for  the  training  colleges  and 
not  for  the  College  of  Science.  In  elementary  schools 
there  should  be  a course  of  a general  nature  rather  than 
a course  in  any  particular  branch.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible and  desirable  to  teach  natural  history  by  means 
of  object  lessons,  to  encourage  collections  of  minerals 
and  plants,  and  to  have  experiments  illustrating  the 
principles  of  physics  and  chemistry,  26056—105. 

Barrett. 

Elementary  science  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  and  should  begin  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  be  carried  on  without  a break 
through  the  whole  course.  It  conduces  to  accuracy, 
to  habits  of  observation,  and  of  precision  in  thought 
aud  action,  and  cultivates  judgment,  truthfulness, 
and  cleanliness.  The  change  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  he 
believes,  • has  5)raetically  caused  the  extinction  of 
scientific  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  in  Irelana. 
Is  strongly  of  opinion  that  something  effective  should 
be  done  for  the  training  of  teachei-s  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  hut  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  the  grants,  which  have  remained 
the  same  for  a quarter  of  a century,  though  the 
number  of  pupils  has  quadrupled,  and  to  enlarge  the 
buildings.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  college  could  not 
do  very  much  in  the  way  of  training  the  teacliers. 
The  course  in  elementary  schools  ^ould  be  like 
physiography  or  even  more  elementary,  mere  object 
lessons,  and  then  pass  on  to  elementary  lessons  in 
science  in  the  higher  classes.  The  teaching  should 
always  he  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  and  as 
fai-  as  possible  by  actual  experimental  work  by  the 
students  themselves.  It  would  be  most  important 
that  the  teacher  himself  should  be  able  to  make  every 
experiment.  It  would  be  a great  saving  of  time  if 
the  metric  system  was  taught,  26106-84. 
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APPENDIX  E.  Science  Insteuction — continued. 


Hartley. 

In  schools  generally  in  England  it  lias  been  found 
that  one  or  two  branches  are  necessary  elements  of  a 
general  education ; and  those  branches  liave  been 
sciences,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry,  in  which 
practical  work  is  recognised  as  essential.  A sound 
general  education  in  scientific  methods  is  a necessary 
basis  for  rational  technical  instruction,  and  should 
be  cai-ried  out  both  in  the  lecture  room  and  the 
laboratory.  For  very  young  pupils  a sort  of  general 
instruction  in  the  principles  underlying  all  science, 
by  means  of  object  lessons  and  little  experiments 
which  they  would  make  themselves,  would  be 
extremely  useful,  but  there  is  no  special  facility  in  the 
College  of  Science  for  training  teachers  in  such  a 
course,  and  he  is  afraid  it  could  not  do  it  very  well. 


Science  Instruction — continued. 

Some  arrangement,  however,  might  be  made  for  it- 
Such  a course  is  only  common  information,  and  not  • 
exactly  what  he  would  call  science.  Objects  to  the 
term  “ elementary  science,”  but  admits  that  his  view 
is  at  variance  with  the  view  otficially  taken  in 
England.  The  teaching  of  special  branches  would 
be  suitable  in  fifth  class,  The  College  of  Science 
is  devoting  itself  to  the  training  of  people  who  would 
be  teachers  in  schools  more  advanced  than  primary 
schools,  but  could  give  a training  to  the  teachers  who 
would  give  the  instruction  to  fifth  class  pupils. 
They  would,  however,  require  at  least  a two  years’ 
course.  Has  no  doubt  the  college  could  supply  men 
to  act  as  organisers  of  an  elementary  form  of  scientific  • 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  Dublin  college  is 
under  a gi-eat  disadvantage  as  compared  with  similar 
institutions  in  England  and  elsewhere,  where  science 
is  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  26242-360. 


SHORTHAND. 


Malcolm. 

Two  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each 
per  week  are  given  to  shorthand  in  Lockerbie  school. 
They  learn  to  write  slowly,  and  the  test  is  in  reading 
what  they  have  written,  21592-4. 

Macrae, 

In  Edinburgh,  is  taught  in  evening  schools.  Is 
more  suitable  for  continuation  than  for  day  schools, 


21877-80,  Would  advocate  establishment  of  day 
commercial  schools  where  such  subjects  as  shorthand 
and  typewriting  could  he  taught,  21913-8. 

Tait. 

In  Sciences  Evening  School,  Edinburgh,  shorthand 
is  largely  taken  by  those  occupied  as  clerks.  Con- 
siders that  it  should  be  taught  after  elementary 
education  has  been  completed,  22985-7. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer, 

A technical  education  school  in  a city  such  as 
Limerick,  should  complete  the  manual,  practical,  and 
scientific  education  of  schools,  but  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  find  teachers.  The  Limerick  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  could  get  no  teacher  of  agriculture  from 
Glasnevin  or  through  the  Glasnevin  authorities,  and 
were  forced  to  get  a teacher  from  England,  and  they 
found  it  hard  to  get  a science  teacher,  ultimately  ob- 
taining, however,  a jyoung  English  mechanic  who  had 
come  over  to  study  in  the  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 
Does  not  believe  there  -will  be  a sufficient  number  of 
teachers  for  technical  education  until  there  is  a 
university  education  of  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  Catholics,  can  avail,  16562 
16659-60,  16675-6. 

Lally. 

Very  difficult  to  get  teachers  for,  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Galway  Technical  Education  Committee  had  to  get 
teachers  in  England.  The  Galway  school  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Guilds  and  City  of  Loudon  Institute 
as  well  as  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
local  authorities  levy,  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1 890,  £27  6 off  the  union  at  large,  for  its  support, 
and  the  committee  supplies  all  the  materials  for 
cookery,  laundry,  and  other  subjects.  No  technical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  r>iral  parts  of  the  union, 
but  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  it,  and  it  is  intended 
to  send  out  a peripatetic  teacher  of  agriculture.  The 
school  was  founded  in  January,  1893,  to  impart 
practical  and  manual  training  by  teaching  the  whole 
range  of  technical  subjects.  The  pupils  numbered 
last  year  150,  of  whom  90  were  girls,  and  their  ages 
variea  from  twelve  or  fourteen  to  twenty-five.  The 
teachers  oppose  the  school  children  attending  after 
school  hours,  because  they  fear  interference  with  home 
lessons.  Last  year  the  subjects  taught  were  cookery, 
laundry,  dressmaking,  cutting-out,  typewriting,  short- 
hand, drawing  and  painting  in  oils  and  water  colours. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  shows  that  there  was 


decidedly  a want.  Such  subjects  would  be  better 
taught  in  special  than  in  National  schools,  because  of 
the  highly  efficient  teachers  in  the  former.  But  a 
preparation  might  be  given  in  the  element^  of  those- 
subjects,  especially  in  drawing,  in  National  schools. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  has  been  continued 
for  five  years  the  people  desire  this  teclmical  training. 
The  salaries  paid  are  : — To  the  teacher  of  practical 
instruction  in  wood  £150  a year,  to  the  teacher  of 
cookery  £90,  and  to  the  teacher  of  dressmaking  £70.. 
The  teaching  is  in  the  highest  degree  educational. 
Gives  details  of  the  working  of  the  school,  and  with- 
reference  to  different  subjects,  16882-17101. 


CouRTNAV  Clarke. 

Such  work  as  is  done  in  the  Galway  Technical 
School  would  be  very  useful  for  all  Ireland,  but  there- 
would  be  great  difficulty  about  the  expenditure  unless 
there  is  imperial  aid.  This  school  only  benefits  the 
town  of  Galway,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  a 
union  rate  in  such  a case  would  be  objected  to, 
17383-91,  17459-6.5. 

Monsignoe  Byrne. 

See  his  evidence  in  Agriculture  and  Manual. 
Instruction. 

Aitken. 

Explains  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  Council  of 
Dumfriesshire,  together  with  its  local  District  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  first  engaged  in  pioneer 
work,  and  secondly  made  provision  for  permanent  in- 
struction in  technical  subjects.  Pioneer  Work  con- 
sisted of  (a)  Populo/r  lectures  Jor  fem-mers  and  others, 
being  lectures  at  six  centres,  in  agricultural  botany  and 
chemistry  ; (6)  Field  Eaperiments,  carried  out  on  nine 
farms  throughout  the  country;  (o)  Dairying, 
instruction  in  cheesemaking  and  buttermaking;  [d): 
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Technical  Education — continued. 

Cookery  and  Laundry-work,  day  and  evening  classeK  i 
Leclares  on  Hygiene,  by  the  County  Medical  Officer, 
in  thirteen  centres;  {/)  Plumhere’  Work,  by  voting 
^20  onnually  for  classes  under  the  National  Society 
for  the  Registration  of  Plumbers.  Permanent  Work 
consisted  of  («)  Preparatory  Classes  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  where  agriculture  and 
theoretical  chemistry,  under  the  Science  and  Art 
syllabuses,  cookery  classes,  under  rhe  County  In- 
structress,  to  enable  to  qualify  for  teaching  under  the 
Code,  and  Sioyd  instruction,  wei'e  given.  The  success 
experienced  shows  that  the  teachers  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  movement,  k well-equipped  labora- 
tory is  now  available  in  the  Diimfrie.s  Academy, 
where  forty  teachers  can  receive  instruction  in  prac- 
tical chemistry,  {h)  "Selected,  or  Central  Schools,  having 
provision  f<.r  Technical  and  Secondary  Education, 
being  the  live  schools  named,  one  in  each  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  county,  wliere  a secondary  dei>artment 
was  erected  by  building  grants,  and  is  maintained  by 
annual  grants.  The  annual  grant  consists  of  fixed 
.sums  amounting  to  ^205,  and  capitation  grams  on 
ux-pupils  of  Standard  6,  who  pass  the  Science  and 
Art  examinations  in  subjects  enumerated,  which 
also  amounted  to  .£205.  (c)  EUmentary  Schools ; 

grants  not  exceeding  2s.  6cZ.  per  head,  are  awarded  oi^ 
inspection  in  respect  of  pupils  in  Standards  5 and  6 
insnucted  in  cookery,  drawing,  and  Sioyd,  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Departmeiit ; book-keeping, 
chemistry,  matliematic.s,  shorthand,  and  agriculture, 
taken  under  the  Code.  The  grants  are  expended 
ill  remunerating  the  teachers  and  defraying  expenses 
of  the  schools.  (d)  Apparatus  Grants,  where  the 
managers  of  the  schools  provide  half  the  cost,  (e) 
Bursaries  and  Free  Sehuhirships,  tenable  at  the 
central  schools,  the  pui  jiose  of  which  is  to  get  the 
rural  schools  to  act  as  feeders  to  these  central 
schools.  (/)  Instn-uation  in  Dairying,  by  means  of  a 
grant  to  the  Kilmarnock  Daiiy  School,  on  condition 
of  free  admission  to  all  students  desiring  to  attend 
from  the  country,  {g)  Grants  to  Local  Committees 
providing  Technical  Instruction  in  eveiiuig  classes 
under  the  Science  and  Art  syllabuses.  The  Committee 
considers  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  providing  instruction  for  the  young  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Puts  in  a tabular  return 
showing  the  increase  in  practical  instruction  in 
1892  to  1896,  for  which  grants  were  paid  to  the 
various  School  Boards  in  the  county,  21322—6.  The 
cookerv  and  laundry-work,  by  demonstvatioii  and 
practical  work,  is  for  adults,  21.327-8.  In  the  classes 
for  teachers,  the  idea  is  to  teach  tne  principles  of 
technical  work,  not  to  teach  trades,  21329.  The 
Committee  had  the  idea  of  paying  the  managers 
Ilf  the  five  selected  schools  a fixed  grant,  as  they  had 
sunk  so  much  capital  in  the  work,  21335-6.  It  is 
hc'ped  that  the  pupils  will  remain  in  these  schools  up  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  For  the  average  pupils  wiio  cannot 
avail  of  these  schools,  the  evening  classes  should  supply 
instruction,  21343-6.  By  introducing  specialist 
technical  teacher.s  the  technical  side  of  education  will 
bskeptprominent  in  these  schools,  21352-4.  The  Com- 
mittee has  amalguiriiited  secondary  and  technical  com- 
mittees, and  grants  iu  the  case  of  these  seven  schools, 
Explains  how  the  grants  are  afflicted,  21355-60. 
21372.  The  managers  pay  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  ajiparatus.  Towards  the  building 
of  these  schools  the  Technical  Committee  has  only 
been  able  to  give  one-iiighth  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
thousands  of  pounds  spent,  the  remainder  being 
raised  by  rates  levied  on  the  parish,  21361-3, 


Technical  Education — continued. 

21403-4.  Considers  that  for  any  central  dejiart- 
ment  to  spend  money  erecting  technical  schools  and 
administering  it  from  the  capital  of  the  country, 
must  be  hopeless,  without  the  co  operation  of  local 
committees,  which  are  indispensable,  21364-6.  The 
Committee  has  given  eleven  bursaries  and  eleven  free 
scholarships  each  year  in  the  central  schools,  for 
which  tliey  had  sixty  apjdications.  That  the  holders 
should  complete  their  three  years  at  the  school  has  not 
yet  been  imposed  as  a conaition,  21367— 71.  ('f  the 

five  central  schools,  that  of  Wallace  Hallis  the  only 
one  which  has  not  a Board  School  attached,  21379—8(3. 
The  bursaries  arc  valued  at  £lu  each,  tenable  for  three 
years,  and  only  at  the  Dumfries  Academy  and  Wal- 
lace Hall  is  any  charge  made  to  pupils,  21381-3. 
The  total  amoimt  which  the  Committee  ha^  at  its  dis- 
posal for  technical  instriction  is  about  £1,100  yeariy, 
varying  with  the  prevalence  of  swine  fever,  21384. 
The  County  Council  have  tlie  option  of  applying  this 
numey  to  the  relief  of  rates  or  to  m;' king  provision  for 
technical  instruction,  21.395-7.  The  annual  grant  of 
the  Committee  to  tlic  central  schools  varies  from  £1 
to  £2  per  head ; that  to  the  elementary  schools  is 
only  2s.  6cf.  per  head.  The  spliere  of  the  County 
Council  is  confined  to  technical  instruction  and 
seccindarv  education,  while  they  can  give  grants  in 
aid  to  tile  School  Board  only  for  certain  branches  of 
instruction,  21405-8. 

Nicholson. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gillespie,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  County  Councils  of  Scotland  to  devote 
the  money  applicable  either  to  the  relief  of  the  rates 
or  to  technical  education,  to  the  latter  purpose.  In 
1892-3  there  was  £4,702  of  the  grant  applied  to 
rates;  in  1893-4,  £2,942;  in  1894-5,  £5,723  ; iu 
189.5-6,  £2,291  ; and  iu  1896-7,  £1,830  odd  out  of 
a grant  of  £17,099  IGs.  8cf.  Gives  also  the  per- 
centages of  the  grant  spent  on  technical  education  in 
these  years.  In  Scotlaiul  the  grant  varies  from  year 
to  year,  owing  to  its  being  also  applicable  to  the 
expenditiu-e  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of 
swine  fever.  The  counties  Forfar,  i.anark,  and 
Pertli  give  a further  subvention  for  technical  educa- 
tion from  the  local  taxation  relief  grant.  I'he 
technical  education  grants  are,  together  with  those 
received  for  secon<lary  education,  administered  by  the 
County  Secondary  Education  Committee  for  secondary 
and  technical  instruction,  21487-96. 


Favours  higher  grade  schools  for  technical  in- 
stnictiou  for  cliildren  willing  to  proceed  further  than 
the  compulsory  standards,  21749-02. 

Scougal. 

If  technical  schools  were  established  they  would  be 
more  lik>dy  to  succeed  if  elementary  science  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  elementary  schools,  22607-8. 

CUTUDERTSON. 

In  Glasgow,  the  Allan  Glen’s  Scliool — an  organisi'd 
science  school — gives  technical  instruction,  as  also  the 
Technical  College,  wliicli  is  attended  by  about  3,000 
students,  day  and  evening.  About  4 per  cent,  of  the 
School  Board  children  go  to  these  technical  colleges, 
which  are  ratiier  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  greater 
number  of  them,  23053-61.  The  elementary  science 
in  the  Board’s  schools  is  of  great  assistance  to  pupils 
going  subs'iquently  to  technical  schools,  23069—73. 


TRAINING  COLLEGES. 


Batem.in. 

The  course,  instead  of  being  to  a great  extent  for 
the  higher  classification  of  teachers,  should  be  limited 
to  ptedagogy — tlie  teaching  of  how  to  give  instruction 


in  various  phases  of  school  management,  in  elementary 
science  and  iu  practical  agriculture.  In  the  female 
colleges,  cookery  should  be  compulsory.  With  the 
present  literary  programme  it  seems  hard  to  get 
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Traisivg  Colleges — continued. 
time  for  agriculture  and  Sloyd  work.  For  tLis  reason 
would  modify  the  training  programmes  and  the  course 
through  the  college,  the  latter  especially,  15962-4, 
16041,  16063-6,  16086-9. 

W.  B.  Joyce. 

The  course  in,  at  present,  is  regarded  solely  as  a 
means  of  getting  promotion,  not  of  increasing  pro- 
fessional skill  and  knowledge,.  This  is  a radical  fault 
of  the  system,  Promotion  on  thi.s  account  should  be 
given  to  a teacher  in  training,  but  the  course  should 
be  devoted  to  incve<ising  and  widening  professional 
skill  and  knowledge.  To  qualify  teachers  for  giving 
instruction  in  drawing,  Sloyd,  and  kindergarten,  the 
entire  training  session  should  be  devoted  to  systematic 
courses  in  those  subjects  and  to  pacdagoglc  studies  in 
genci'al.  Would  substitute  promotion  by  service  lor 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyee. 

If  the  teachers  were  well  taught  in  the  training 
colleges  they  would  be  glad  to  teaiih  a great  many 
things  tliey  shirk  now.  Tlie  agricultural  sciences 
should  be  made  an  important  part  of  their  course, 
16535-7,  16545. 

SCOUGAL. 

There  are  tlu'ee  training  colleges  in  Edinburgh. 
They  are  denominational ; one  connected  with  the 
Chuich  of  Scotland,  another  with  the  Free  Church, 
and  another  witii  the  Episcopal  Church,  wliich  train 
the  teachers  of  all  Scotland.  They  get  a very  con- 
siderable Government  grant,  22613-7. 

Keru. 

Has  had  an  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  Lectui-er 
in  the  Glasgow  Training  College,  23487.  A good 
teacher  must  have  something  equivalent  to  a univer- 
sity ex[)erieoce.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a man 
who  really  is  thinking  of  the  exact  effect- of  every- 
thing he  does.  Such  men  are  not  paid  for,  and  the 
formal  tiaining  in  a training  college  does  i!ot  encour- 
age their  development.  Prefers  the  university- 
trained  man,  23562-7.  The  science  teaching  in 
training  colleges  should  be  completely  veiiiodelled. 
Would  introduce  a laboratory  course  precisely  on  the 
lines  suited  for  young  pupils,  make  the  teachers  go 
through  that  course,  and  see  the  lecturer  teaching 
the  course  to  jiupils  in  the  practising  school,  and  should 
themselves  teach  the  practising  classes  under  the 
leotui-er’s  supervision.  The  teachers  are  not  taken 
siifiiciently  to  the  practising  schools  in  the  training 
■colleges.  Considers  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
has  made  enormous  strides  in  advancing  education 
in  practical  science;  this  applies  in  a particular 
maimer  to  the  programme  in  practical  chemistry 
modelled  under  the  diiection  of  Pi  ofessors  Armstrong 
and  Tilden.  In  training  colleges  the  courae  to  be 
followed  should  be  on  the  same  lines,  not  so  high  as 
the  Science  and  Art  Honours  Course.  Considers  a 
teacher  not  competent  to  teach  elementary  science 
unless  he  has  worked  at  advanced  science,  23577-87. 

Teegan. 

Gives  particulars  of  the  routine  life  of  the  female 
students  in  Malborough-street  Ti-aining  College,  of 
their  training  in  kindergarten,  cookery,  dairying,  (fcc., 
23973-80.  The  programme  for  classification,  on  which 
the  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  course,  is  - 
an  excellent  literary  and  mathematical  course,  but  of 
the  thirteen  subjects  for  women  but  two — drawing  and 
needlework — are  adajited  for  hand  and  eye  training ; 
for  men  tiiere  are  sixteen  subjects,  one  only  of  which — 
drawing — is  suited  to  that  purpose.  The  literary  course 
should  terminate  at  a time  anterior  to  the  conclusion 


Training  Colleges — continued. 

of  the  training  period,  and  the  remaining  time  should 
be  given  to  tlie  following  subjects  for  women  —practical 
cookeiy,  domestic  science,  horticulture,  dairying,  and 
an  elementary  coui-se  of  physical  and  natural  science, 
practical  kindergarten,  including  object  lessons  in 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  elementirry  botany. 
Outline-s  syllabus  in  jihysical  science,  and  one  in 
natural  science  for  female  students.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  courses,  a third  training  year  should  b(f 
added  to  the  student’s  college  life.  For  the  male 
students  the  subjects  of  jivactical  instruction  should 
be  practbal  geometry,  drawing,  applied  drawing, 
practical  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  and  a similar 
syllabus  in  iihysical  and  natural  science,  only  more 
extensive,  23981-5.  I'lie  main  object  of  the  training 
colleges — to  t>-ain  in  the  art  of  teaching— is  not  kept  in 
s-iew  ill  the  existing  system.  The  systi'.m  must  be 
re-cast  to  admit  of  training  in  hand  and  eye  and  of 
manual  instruction.  Was  not  aware  that  an  extension 
of  the  training  course  to  three  years  is  now  recognised 
by  the  English  Educadou  Dejiartment.  In  the  pro- 
posed three  yeai-s’  course,  the  first  two  years  should  be 
confined  to  tlie  existing  course  with  the  addition  of 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  third  year 
the  various  subjects  of  jiractical  instruction  should  be 
taken  up,  the  same  prominence  being  given  to 
iustruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  23989-4012.  As 
the  introduction  of  a third  year  might  press  hard 
on  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  teachers  an 
alternative  proposition  would  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  entrance  examination,  so  that  after 
Christmas  of  the  second  year  the  literary  and  mathe- 
matical examination  might  be  held,  and  the  remaining 
six  months  be  spent  at  the  subjects  of  practical 
iustruction,  24013-6.  If  neither  of  these  suggestions 
could  be  carried  out,  equal  prominence  should  be 
given  in  the  existing  system  to  the  various  subjects  of 
practical  instruction,  240(7.  Would  not  approve  of 
the  system  followed  in  Aniericau  training  colleges, 
where  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  teaching  the  subject 
matter,  and  the  second  to  training  the  students  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  24018-21.  Owing  to  the  present 
system  carried  out  in  the  colleges,  unfortunately,  the 
kindergarten  course  consists  of  inaking  up  a text-book 
for  examination,  24022-6.  All  the  female  students 
in  his  college  learn  drawing,  but  all  that  is  tested 
by  the  examination,  is  tlie  power  to  draw — -*anotbei 
result  of  the  present  system,  24027-34.  The  same 
incongruity  is  to  be  found  in  awarding  the  certificate 
in  music,  24035-40.  Dr.  Doherty  is  Professor  of 
Method  in  Marlborough-street  Training  College. 
Each  professor  should  deal  with  method  as  regards 
his  own  particular  subjects,  instead  of  having  the 
present  distinction  by  which  witness  and  other  pro- 
fessors teach  certain  subjects,  and  Dr.  Dolierty  sub- 
sequently ascertains  the  pupil’s  power  of  imparting 
the  knowledge  received,  24041-8.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  time  for  any  science. instruction  in  Marlborough- 
street  with  the  present  crowded  cniTicnlnra.  Dis- 
cusses particulars  of  hours  of  instruction  in  various 
subjects  in  Lausanne  Training  College.  The  students 
remain  four  years  in  the  college  entering  at  16  years  of 
age.  In  Germany,  they  remain  six  years,  in  France, 
three  years,  while  in  Switzerland  the  females  get 
only  two  years.  Enumerates  many  subjects  of  prac- 
tical instruction  taken  by  the  students  in  Lausanne, 
of  which  handicraft  and  physical  and  natural  science 
are  compulsory.  Would  advocate  a complete  reform 
in  the  syllabus  of  geography  in  the  training  colleges, 
on  lines  suggested,  24049-67.  As  regards  science, 
which  is  not  taught  at  all  in  his  training  college, 
and  in  the  curriculum  for  training  colleges  is 
-confined  to  the  most  advanced  stage  taken  only 
by  students  completing  for  a first  of  first  classi- 
fication, a compulsory  course,  comjirehending  general 
princi|iles  c'f  science  should  be  substituted,  24068-88. 
In  the  new  programme,  science  subjects  appear  for  the 
first  time,  but  they  are  not  remunerative  and  do  not 
count  towards  classification,  24128-33.  Cannot  say 
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TuA.Nraa  Coi.LEOi!S-co»!i««e(f.  TnAIMiso  CoLtBO«s~co»te»rf. 

definitely  how  ineny  hour,  e week  are  deyoled  to  specialised  br.ii.*  of  science  would  not  place  the 

inatroclL  in  method,  of  teaching  in  his  college,  P'P“‘ f f m 

2412,5-6  24134-6.  In  the  college  there  are  150  be  the  best  prepar'.tion  foiTaking  up  any  other 

students,’  out  of  whom  136  are  candidate  students  subsequently. 

entered  for  the  two  jea.s’  course,  while  14  are  nn-  to  what  b,»neh  hey  would  " 

trained  teachers  who  have  left  their  schools  to  receive  Slorlhorongh-street  Tiaming  G g . . j; 

the  one  year's  training,  which  is  the  provision  for  chemical  laboratory  and  no  provision  foi 
uSrained’  teacher,  unSer  the  Board's%egul.tions,  in  chemistry,  24393-  . Esami,^ 

For  the  latter  would  recommend  extension  of  the  tical  teaching  power  of  the  Queen . Soholars  m 

course  to  two  years.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  ducted  b,  the  head  mspeetors  in  r /em 
tliey  would  be  absent  from  their  schools  for  two  years.  Emih  Queen's  beholar,  having 
A monttor  receiving  an  appointment  as  teacher  ought  three  subjects,  tendcrshis 


which  the  studeut 
audition, 


not  be  permitted  to  take  toe  one  year's  course,  'but  head  inspector,  who  chooses  one  i 

should  Ulce  the  two  years’ existing  course  for  candidate  then  pves  a ^ subiect  arbi- 

toacbers  ‘54089-124  The  number  of  untrained  model  lesson  given  by  the  student  m a subject  ar  i 

SLte's  in  1 service  of  the  National  Board  is  at  trarily  appointed  % 

present  6,610.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  training  notice,  24403-8  These  lessons  S desirable 

colleges  turned  out  2,235  qualified  students  not  pre-  dren  in  the  practising  school  It  hard^  ‘f 

viouflv  emploved  as  teacliers  ; during  that  period  the  to  set  before,  the  ®. f wirJ  the 

number  of  vacancies  that  h.ad  to  be  filled  was  5,031  pve- 

so  that  2,796  untrained  teacliers  luul  to  be  appointed,  principle  that  they  should  ahva  s 

Agrees  that  since  the  p.H3sent  training  college  supply  paration  for  each  lesson. 

is  quite  inafletpiate  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers,  of  an  hour  given  to  i-reparation,  24418-30. 

even  a short  course  for  the  untrained  toachevs  in  the 

art  of  teaching  would  be  a great  advance,  24164-74.  Campbell. 

Gives  some  particulars  concerning  St.  Patrick’s 
Doiiertv.  Trainino-  College,  Drumcondra.  Although  the  object 

Is  Priiicipul  of  toe  K.ilc  Uepurtmeut  of  toe  Mari-  of  tr.iniug  is  to  teach  the  scholar,  how  to  teach 

Lmols’inco  which  it  can  be  introduced  on  account  of  was  made,  m his  own  particular  department,  a pro- 
its  expensive  nature,  24186-8.  Besides  mechanics,  fess 
which  should  be  c 


uibjeots  ; it  would  be  beneficial  if  each  jirofessor 
iiade,  ill  his  own  particular  department,  a pro- 

of  method,  whilst  retaining  the  services  oi'  the 

pulsoty  for  male  stuSents,  some  special  professor  of  metlioO  tor  the  work  of  tcaolimg 

oneTf  toe  cxpcrimeatal  or  Ltcral  science,  shouhl  he 


taken,  24204’  24209-10.  Is  Professor  of  Metliod  iu 
Marlborough  street  Training  College.  “ Method  ” 

comprises  two  things— viz.,  method  of  teaching  and 

method  of  conducting  a school — i.e.,  keeping  the 
records,  ic.  Is  relieved  of  the  latter  branch  by  the 
head  masters  of  the  annexed  Model  schools. 


applying  to  a certain  class  of  untrained  teacliers  a 
regards  obtaining  the  training  diploma,  24465-7. 
Science  has  not  been  taught  in  his  training  college 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  programme ; trie 
general  feeling  of  the  students  being  against  it.  Trigo- 
nometry is  taken  instead  as  being  a subject  which 


taught  only  to  two  pupils  in  all 
The  choice  of  the  teachers  is  also 


!‘icS  rtosTetoor  ttstrtor»wtoy7rtk  to  will  prJve  more  useful  liereefter  iu  ou.utrj  liistrlcts, 

. “1  .t  i !,.“LV  .,, Meets  Each  iudividuol  student  where  toe  teachers  are  otteu  employed  to  survey  land. 

Trigonometry  was 
Ireland  last  year. 

largely  infiaeoced  by  the  fact  that  the  trigonometry 
programme  is  easier  thaa  the  science  one.  Their 
view  is  that  it  will  helji  tliem  to  get  a classification 
certificate  and  an  increase  of  salary.  Would  propose 
to  make  science  a compulsory  subject  in  the  training 
colieu’es  24468-90.  Describes  the  system  ot  conduct- 
ing rtie  model  lessons  given  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars 
before  the  examining  inspector.  The  option  open  to 
the  students,  of  all  sending  in  the  same  set  of  three 
lessons,  is  open  to  abuse ; would  prefer  the  arrange- 
ment mentioned  as  existing  iu  Scotch  colleges, 
24491-501.  Describes  also  the  “ impromptu  lesson  ” 
test.  Considers  these  test  lessons  most  unsatis- 
factory. Would  advocate  a certain  time  being 
allowed  beforehand  to  prepare  the  subject  matter, 
24502-14,  24572-80.  The  proportion  of  teachers  in 
training  to  candidate  teacliers  in  training  in  Sr. 
Patrick’s  College  is  one-third  of  the  entire  number. 
Denies  that  the  former  are  placed  at  any  disadvantage. 
Some  of  the  teachers  who  apply  are  of  the  third 
class,  sod  at  a preliminary  examination  a good  num- 
ber fail.  An  official  examination  .should  be  held  by 
the  Board  in  the  case  ofteacliersui>plying  for  entrance 


teach  the  various  subjects. 

IS  not  tested  in  all  subjects.  For  instance,  in  drawing 
no  test  ot  the  student’s  jiower  to  teach  the  subject  is 
imposed,  24276-98.  Up  to  this  year  a course  of 
science  corresponding  with  that  comprised  iu  Course  H. 
of  the  English  Code  was  taugbt  to  the  male  students 
in  Marlborough-street.  This  year  a deputation  of 
students  waited  n]>on  him,  and  pointed  out  that  in 
the  mathematical  and  science  subjects  the  new  pro- 
gramme was  that  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depirtnient. 
The  subject  of  mechanics  would  accordingly  require 
an  amount  of  work  from  them  three  times  tint  which 
they  would  have  to  devote  to  plane  trigonometry,  and 
that  the  same  applied  to  electricity.  As  it  was  all- 
important  for  them  to  pass  with  distinction,  they 
petitioned  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  plane 
trigonometry  in  place  of  mechanics.  That  petition 
was  granted.  Practically  the  result  of  the  new  pro- 
gramme is  that  students  can  get  their  classification 
more  easily  by  leaving  out  aiiy  of  the  many  syllabuses 
of  science  instruction  included  in  the  programme. 
Hopes  the  result  will  only  last  for  the  present  year, 
“54347-54.  In  the  training  colleges  two,  or  three  at 
most  of  the  science  subjects  mentioned  should  be  com- 
imlso’ry.  In  the  schools,  teachers  should  then  be 
allowed  the  alternative  of  teaching  any  • one  of  these 


aetobjtotim ti,.t a, 


tliej.  hr.lhuorv”  '’bvlieves,  on  the  camliilAloBr  The  lowest  percentage  on  which  entrance 

alternative  too.ee  SoUare  would  be  is  , .ermitted  to  St.  Patrick'.  Training  College  i.  67  per 

contraij,  that  m y V ,„U1,  a thormi<di  cent  In  Baggot-streot,  70  per  cent,  is  Che  sCandard. 

yiiixA  tA,  tMcb  anv  branch  of  science,  with  a tliorougn  cenv.  j.u  Ajyggw  , r 

able  to  teacn  any  o PnnwlprW  derived  The  obiection  to  allowing  the  teachers  in  on  a 

(Ztol™  °e  “and  Tt  'cl.e.e..  Instruction  in  any  lower  .ta.d.rd  i.  that  they  would  not  be  ublo  to  fall 
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to  the  existiug  classes,  24D15— 36.  Does  not;  con- 
sider the  diploma  gained  by  the  students  after  two 
yeans’  service,  should  be  awarded  to  all  who  passed  in 
method  of  teaching  alone,  24537-41.  Tlie  course  in 
agriculture  is  purely  theoretical ; considers  even  thi.s 
knowledge  of  great  benefit,  24543-5.  About  70  per 
cent,  of  the  students  take  up  vocal  music,  24546—7. 
Since  1833  as  many  as  1,210  Queen’s  Scholars  have 
been  trained  in  St.  Patrick’s  College,  The  accoutils 
received  from  managers  of  their  inodes  of  teaching, 
are  uniformly  satisfactory,  24548-53.  Since  1883 
as  many  as  1,193  Queen's  Scholars  were  trained  in 
Baggotvstreet  Training  College.  24554-5.  In  the 
case  of  Marlborough-street,  the  Commissioners’ 
'i  raining  College,  the  inspectors  are  instructed  to 
furnisli  lists  of  names  of  suitable  .students  making 
application  throughout  Ireland,  for  admission  to  the 
college.  No  such  provision  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  24558-63.  The  time  has  now 
come  v,'heu  the  classification  idea  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  teachers  from  the  schools  should  come  to 
the  colleges  merely  to  ac(|uive  a superior  method  of 
teaching,  24564-6.  Gives  paiticulara  as  to  ages  and 
classes  of  students  in  St.  Patrick’s  Colle"-e,  24567-71 
24582-6. 

FiT2PATRICK. 

The  standard  required  from  the  students  is  so 
much  beyond  their  actual  attainments  on  entering 
college  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  confine  the 
functions  of  the  college.s  to  instruction  in  methods  of 
tcuaching,  24587-93,  States  the  standard  of  profi- 
ciency which  in  his  opinion  should  be  expected  from 
students  on  entering.  24594-9.  Tlie  cimilatiau  to 
obtain  liigh  classification  excludes  method  as  a coimt- 
iug  part  of  the  result.  Illu.strates  the  small  impor- 
tance attached  to  eliicienov  iu  method  of  teaching  in 
tile  classification  of  Queen’s  Scholars,  24600-i.  In 
selecting  principals  for  their  schools,  managers’  choice 
sliould  be  restricted  to  training  college  gradu.atos  wlio 
have  served  two  years  as  assistant  teachers  in  National 
seliools,  24602-6.  The  dijiloma  of  training  is  awarded 
on  the  head  inspector's  report  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher  after  two  years  of  practical  work  in  the 
seliools.  It  has  no  bearing  on  classification,  and  does 
not  affect  the  salaries  of  tlie  teachers,  while  most 
managers  are  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence.  Greater 
jinport.aneo  should  be  attached  to  it,  24607,  24623-7. 
Ihe  desire  of  aasi.stants  to  gei,  I'apidly  promoted  to 
principalships  is  due  to  tlm  fact  that  an  assistant  only 
gets  the  fixed  assistant’s  salary,  irresi.ective  of  the 
fact  wbetlicr  his  classification  be  first  or  second  class. 
The  salary  should  depend  on  the  teacher’s  classifica- 
tion, so  that  the  only  difference  between  liis  salary 
and  that  of  the  principal  would  be  whatever  difference 
is  called  for  by  a difierence  iu  duties,  24608-22. 
Bich  professor  in  the  tiainiug  college  should  be  pro- 
fessor of  method  io  the  subject  which  lie  teaches, 
24628-33,  If  the  work  of  the  training  colleges  were 
restricted  to  preparing  the  students  for  the  office  of 
teachintr,  tlie  latter  would  have  no  cliance  of  passing 
the  examination,  24634-7,  The  colleges  could  do 
their  work  better  if  they  Lad  not  to  prepare  the 
students  in  such  an  extensive  programme  24638-42. 
His  exjierience  is  that,  as  regards  tlie  three  subject.^ 
presented  by  tlie  students,  from  which  they  vive 
tlie  model  lesson  before  the  visiting  inspectors.°tlie 
;subject  matter  presented  by  two  scholar.s  is  seldom, 
it  ever,  identical.  Agrees  that  a short  time  should 
be  allowed  the  students  to  prepare  the  impromptu 
lesson  required,  24642-8.  The  teachers’  classification 
should  depend  on  their  efficient  service  in  the  schools. 
Tliat  would  induce  them  to  attend  more  to  acquirin'^ 
method  in  the  training  college,  24650-5,  24670-4° 
Would  substitute  a course  of  science  and  botany 
underlying  agriculture  for  the  jiresent  course  of 
agriculture,  that  would  eliminate  French  and  Latin 
from  tlie  optional  list  on  the  training  college  pro- 
gramme, 24660-9.  Under  the  English  and  ^Scotch 
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Departments,  the  tests  for  entrance  to  the  train- 
ing colleges  are  similar  to  those  of  Irish  colleges, 
with  the  exception  of  the  programme  iu  arithmetic, 
which  is  higher  in  the  latter  case,  24674-7.  Wliile 
the  teaching  is  now  superior  to  that  given  in  the 
schools  bfeforethetrainiugcollegescameiu  existence,  yet 
the  old  system  under  which  the  teachers  taught,  is  to 
he  iireferred  to  the  Results  Fees  System,  24678-84, 
24690-4.  As  professor  of  method  in  St,  Patrick’s 
College  gives  one  hour’s  lecture  in  method  to  each  of 
the  three  divisions  in  the  college  once  a week. 
Considers  this  provision  quite  inadequate,  24685-9. 
'I'he  difficulty  to  having  an  entrance  examination  for 
teacliers  coming  to  the  training  colleges  is  the  in- 
jurious effect  it  would  have  should  they,  having 
ajipoiuted  a substitute  in  tlieir  schools,  fail  to  qualify, 
24695-8.  Tils  iiniironiptu  test  lesson  is  really  only 
applied  in  elementary  subjects,  24699-702.  More 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  diploma  of 
training  that  teachers  holding  a second  class  diidonia 
should  ’ue  eligible  for  elevation  to  first  class  on 
manifesting  increased  power  as  teacher.s,  24703-6. 
Describes  tlie  cvitieLsra  lessons  which  take  place  in 
St  Patrick’s  College,  24707-14.  Drawing  is  not 
well  taught  in  the  training  colleges,  24715-9.  The 
course  at  tlie  training  college  should  he  solely  directed 
to  training  the  teachers  properly,  and  tlieir  suliscquent 
udvanceriieat  should  he  dependent  on  their  capacity, 
as  evidenced  bv  their  teaching  in  after  life,  24720-4', 
That  any  teacliers  coming  out  from  the  training 
colleges  fail  to  get  appointments,  i'e;;ults  from  the 
ajipointment  of  untrained  and  iiioxpericnced  monitors 
to  teaclierships.  If  the  .supply  was  drawn  solely  from 
tlie  training  colleges  tliey  would  require  to  turn  out 
400  to  500  teachei-s  a year,  24725-7,  Approves  of 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop's  .sugge.sted  scheme  of 
[iromotiop  and  payment  of  teachers,  viz. ; — that  the 
entrance  examination  be  the  only  one  in  the  training 
colleges;  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  training  colleges 
should  be  to  train  teachers  in  method  of  teaching; 
that  trained  teacliers  be  paid  better  than  untrained  ; 
that  length  of  service  and  work  in  their  schools  should 
decide  teachers’  promotion  ; certificates  he  given  only 
for  specialist  subjects,  24728-36. 

Peyton. 

If  hand  and  eye  work  and  manual  instruction  were 
to  be  introduced,  the  Queen’s  Scholars  should  receive 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  training  colleges,  24761-4. 
By  reason  of  the  exacting  nature  of  the  new 
programme  the  science  subjects  have  been  killed  in 
the  training  colleges.  The  student.?  take  trigonometry 
as  the  ojitional  subject,  They  jirefer  it  because  it  is 
easier.  To  abolish  the  final  examination  for  classifi- 
cation would  do  away  with  striving  for  marks  in 
various  subjects.  The  elimination  of  out-of-the-way 
subjects  would  bring  the  jirimary  object  of  the  collcves 
more  to  the  front.  Trigonometiy  should  be  dropped 
and  object  lessons  and  science  be  made  compuisorv 
24939-55. 

Teistium. 

At  present  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  com- 
pulsory subjects  in  the  training  colleges.  Advanced 
Euclid,  trigt)2iometry,  and  the  subjects  not  jiractically 
useful  to  teachers,  should  be  excluded  from  the  eur- 
riculum,  and  manual  training  be  substituted,  25067-8, 
25102-4.  The  entire  system  of  the  training  colleges 
should  be  I'emodeiled  to  secure  tlieir  work  bein" 
adjusted  to  their  aim,  25168-71.  * 

Mahaffy. 

Expresses  surprise  that  teaching  certificates  should 
only  certify  tiiat  teachers  have  passed  in  a number  of 
subjects.  The  first  class  teacliing  diploma,  though 
o.stensibly  given  on  a two  years’  record  of  teaching,  is 
never  refused  to  a teacher  wlio  lias  received  a first 
class  certificate.  The  training  colleges  are,  for  the 
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Training  Colleges — continued. 

most  )jart,  merely  grinding  establishments  preparing 
-the  Queen’s  Scholars  for  their  examinations. 
Agrees  -with  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  that  it  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that  cut  of  437 
Queen’s  Scholars  only  62  are  teachers  availing  them- 
selves of  the  one  year’s  course  for  training  teachers, 
and  that  there  are  6,600  teachers  throughout  Ireland 
absolutely  untrained.  It  is  very  undesirable  >o  go  on 
training  new  teachers  until  the  old  ones  are  brought 
in  and  trained,  2.o273-86.  Untrained  teachers  will 
not  come  up  to  the  training  colleges  because  of  the 
inconvenience  and  risk  in  appointing  substitutes  in 
their  schools  ; moreover  they  are  not  entirely  welcome 
in  the  colleges  as  they  are  not  the  best  material  for 
showing  results  -upon,  25322—6. 

King.siiill  Moorf. 

The  new  prograiimie  has  been  felt  very  severely  in 
Kildare-place  'I'raining  College.  Since  the  College 
was  opened  in  1884,  over  1,000  students  were  presented 
for  examination  with  but  14  failures.  This  year, 
under  the  new  ))rogrmnme,  there  wei'e  10  failures 
out  of  1 15  students  presented.  In  the  old  programme 
there  were  12  subjects  for  male  pupils,  on  which  a 
pass  was  compulsory;  in  tlie  new  programme  there 
are  17.  In  the  old  programme  there  were  8 subjects 
for  female  pupils,  the  number  is  now  14.  In  the 
I'Inglish  programme  there  are  only  6 subjects  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pass.  Enumerates  them.  Would 
prefer  the  English  system,  25428-36.  Believes  all 
■the  training  colleges  are  willing  to  eo-ojierate  with 
the  National  Board  in  introducing  any  subjects  that 
may  be  thought  good,  25437.  j^n  adviuitage  of  the 
new  pi-ogramnie  is  that  method  of  teaching  enters 
into  the  qualifleatiou  for  the  ce.iiificate,  but  owing  to 
the  field  of  work  to  be  got  over,  it  is  still  mainly 
a preparation  for  an  examination.  In  his 
college,  tiies  to  advance  students  who  show  ability  to 
teach,  25438-41.  The  handicraft  programme  has 
been  largely  taken  up  by  the  students  in  Kildare-place 
Training  College  It  is  not  educational,  not  being 
foiindeil  on  dniwing.  Intended  introducing  manual 
instruction  into  the  college,  'out  found  it  impossible 
on  account  of  the  overcrowded  curriculum,  25442-6. 
In  the  colleges  no  effort  is  made  to  train  the  teacher 
in  method  of  teaching  cliuwing,  and  tlie  hlacK -board  is 
not  used,  25447-8.  Agrees  that  the  whole  system  of 
the  National  Board  makes  it  necessary  to  give  an  undue 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  students 
as  distinct  from  the  work  of  training  them  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  25501-7.  The  Kesiiits  Fees  System  does 
net  directly  affect  the  training  colleges,  but  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  classification  certificates  are 
awarded,  and  that  on  which  the  bonus  of  .£14  or  £20  is 
awarded  to  the  training  college  on  its  past  students,  are 
eleiiients  of  the  system  which  react  unfavourably  on 
the  colleges,  25435-6,  2550S-1S,  Prefers  the  new 
programme  to  the  old,  comparing  them  on  their  merits. 
Considers  the  shortcomings  of  the  former  were  such 
as  the  Commissioners  could  not  have  anticipated, 
25518-27.  Approves  of  new  pi-ngramme  in  as  far  as 
reading,  penmanshij),  English  composition,  and  method 
■of  teaching  are  made  compulsory  subjects.  The  ma- 
thematical subjects— algebra,  geometry,  and  mensu- 
ration— should  not  be  compulsory;  book-keeping 
should  not  be  compulsory.  As  to  these  inatbematical 
subjects,  the  proper  principle  would  be  that  while 
students  should  be  compelled  to  take  them  up,  failure  in 
any  one  of  them  should  not  entail  loss  of  the  exami- 
nation. This  would  apply  to  the  leaving  examination, 
not  to  the  entrance  examination,  for  when  candidates 
enter  it  is  a fair  time  to  reject  those  not  qualified, 
25559-80.  Science  teaching  has  been  killed  in  the 
training  colleges  by  the  new  programme.  To  intro- 
duce it  into  the  schools,  a course  must  he  introduced 
as  compulsory  in  the  training  colleges,  25582-97.  In 
connection  with  MavlborougU-street  Tniining  College 
the  inspectors  recommend  the  candidate  students. 
This  is  not  done  for  any  of  the  denominational  col- 
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leges,  which  leads  to  the  necessity  of  extensive  ad- 
vertising and  communication  with  the  country  clergy 
with  a view  to  securing  candidates,  25598-604, 
2.5655-8.  In  the  Marlborough-street  College  there 
arc  a staff  of  specialist  training  assisbints  to  assist  the 
students  in  their  studies  in  the  evening.  None  of  the 
denominational  colleges  have  these  officers,  25605-7. 
In  Mai-lborough  street  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate are  pensionable.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any 
of  the  denominational  colleges,  2-5608-9.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  short  courses  for 
untrained  teachers  to  be  held  in  the  training  colleges, 
if  additional  State  aid  were  given,  25610-7.  At 
present  the  teachers  come  to  the  training  colleges 
with  a view  ix)  the  classification  certificates.  To  re- 
strict the  functions  of  the  college  to  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  would  be  a radical  change.  If  they 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  this  end,  and  training 
were  nob  compulsory,  a large  number  of  teachers 
would  never  dream  of  coming  to  them,  25628-31. 
More  importance  should  be  atmehed  to  the  training 
diploma.  In  England  the  two  satisfactory  re))oits 
requisite  betoie  giving  this  diploma,  are  issued  under 
two  years ; in  Ireland  they  are  never  issued  by  the 
Education  Office  until  two  years  have  passed,  and 
frequently  not  until  after  a number  of  years.  Has 
sometimes  applied  five  times  without  receiving  any 
information  as  to  why  they  were  withheld.  Con- 
siders it  would  be  of  great  assistance  if  a report  were 
sent  to  the  colleges  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  sent 
to  the  managers,  25632-6.  Would  be  satisfied  with 
a re|)ort  furnished  on  the  basis  suggested  by  His 
Grace  the  Aichhishop,  25672-4.  Attributes  the 
failure  of  so  many  students  this  year  at  the  exami- 
nations to  the  fact  that  in  the  mathematical  papers 
all  the  questions  were  of  equally  high  standard,  while 
I'ormerly  half  were  drawn  on  a lower  standard,  which 
enabled  those  weak  in  the  subject  to  pass,  25659—64. 
Under  the  new  iirogramme  the  students  in  Kildare- 
j)lace  take  trigonometry  instead  of  science,  the  science 
course  laid  clown  being  wholly  and  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  If  taken  up  failure  would  he  absolutely 
assured,  25677-9.  The  inspectors  are  not  sn  tficiently 
in  touch  with  the  training  colleges.  They  ought  to 
visit  the  colleges,  see  the  criticism  lessons  and  inter- 
change ideas  with  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
method,  25449-50.  This  is  not  very  easy  to  accom- 
plish under  the  Results  Fees  System,  25i79— S3.  If 
the  old  system  by  which  the  inspectors  were  bound 
to  visit  the  training  colleges  frequently  were  reverted 
to  it  would  he  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  colleges 
and  inspectors,  25618-24,  Mentions  the  practical 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  frequent  visits  of 
the  inspectors  to  the  training  colleges.  Does  not 
aoree  with  the  contention  that  tlie  fact  of  the  col- 
leges in  question  being  denominational  should  dis- 
entitle them  from  such  benefits,  25665-71. 


Purser. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  new  programme 
that  science  has  been  dro|'ped  altogether  in  the  col- 
leges. Suggests  as  a remedy  that  failure  in  some  of  the 
compulsory  subjects  should  not  disqualify,  25694—715. 
Tlie  standard  for  the  entrance  exn.ininatiori  might  be 
raised,  especially  in  English  ; bookkee)-)iiig  might  be 
optional,  and  students  might  be  allowed  to  qualify 
while  failing  in  a certain  number  of  subjects,  wliich  is 
the  system  followed  in  the  English  and  Continental 
colleges,  25730-8. 

Stronge. 

In  the  examinations  this  year  a high  standard  was 
adopted  in  drawing  up  the  papers,  and  equal  marks 
were  awaided  on  the  ten  questions.  In  former  years 
half  the  questions  were  easy,  so  that  a candidate  not 
well  informed  on  the  subjects  might  pass,  25849—54. 
The  classification  of  teachers  should  depend,  not  on 
examination,  but,  on  the  results  of  their  work  in  the 
schools  after  they  leave  the  training  college,  25878-81. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

[BEING  A SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECRETARY’S  MINUTES.] 


FIRST  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  30,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11.30  a.m.  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belwobe,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace  tho  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Rediogton,  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy, 
D.D.,  D.sc. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald, 
r.T.c.D. ; and  Mr.  W.  R,  J.  Molloy ; 

with  Mr.  J . D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  His  Excellency's  Warrant  appointing  the  Commission,  dated  Jan.  25,  1897,  were 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  Commission  discussed  the  course  of  their  procedure,  and  it  was  agreed  to  examine,  in  the- 
first  instance,  some  of  the  Officials  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
what  amount  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  is  at  present  given  in  the  National  Schools ; and 
afterwards  to  inquire  what  is  done  in  the  same  direction  in  other  countries. 

It  was  decided  to  inform  the  Press  that  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  any 
persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  Primary  Schools,  suggestions  upon  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 

It  was  decided  that  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  should  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan  was  appointed  Shorthand  Writer  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.30  o’clock. 

BlCLlIOKE, 

February,  1897. 


SECOND  MEETING. 

(First  Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  February  4,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Royal  University,  Dublin. 

Present; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  the  Lord  Plunket ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon. 
C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; 
Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Captain 
T.  B.  Shaw ; .r  ^ r 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  dealt  with  the  corresjjondence  : the  doors  were  then  opened  and  the  public 
admitted.  The  following  witnesses  were  e.vamined  : — 

!•  Alexander  Hamilton,  m.a.,  Chief  of  Inspection  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 
2.  Edmond  Downing,  Chief  of  Inspection  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2.15  o’clock, 

Belmoee, 

5th  Fehruaiy,  1897. 
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Appsnoix  f. 

THIRD  MEETING.  — 


(Second  Public  Sittinr.) 


Friday,  February  5,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Royal  University,  Dublin. 

Present  i — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beljiore,  q.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  the  Lord  Plunket;  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C. 
Palles,  X.L.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ; the  Right  Hon.  0.  T.  Redingion,  m.a.  ; the 
Right  Rev,  Monsignor  Molloy.  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson, 
D.D.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d,  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 
and  Captain  T.  B.  Shav  ; 

•with  Mr,  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Commission  should  visit  some  of  the  Provincial  centres  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  evidence,  and  that  a notice  of  their  intention  should  be  sent  to  the  Press. 

The  doors  having  been  opened  and  the  public  admitted,  the  following  witnesses  were 
examined  : — 


1.  Alfred  Purser,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

2.  Samuel  E.  Stronge,  m.a..  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  6 o’clock. 


Belmobe, 

Qth  February,  1897. 


FOURTH  MEETING. 


(Third  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  February  6,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Royal  University,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g,,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  the  Lord  Plunket ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon. 
C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; 
the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mollov,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  D.D. ; Professor  G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d,  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J. 
Mollov ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; 

' with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  doors  having  been  opened  and  the  public  admitted,  the  following  witness  was  examined : — 
Thomas  Carroll,  m.e.i.a.,  Agricultural  Superintendent,  Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin. 


At  a quarter  past  one,  Mr.  Can-oil’s  examination  not  yet  being  concluded,  the.  further  examina- 
tion of  'witnesses  was  postponed,  and  the  Commissioners  resumed  the  consideration  of  certain 
matters  of  procedure. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2.30  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

18iA  February,  1897. 


FIFTH  MEETING. 


Thursday,  February  18,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore.  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; The  Eight  Hon.  C. 
Palles,  ll.d..  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; His 
Honour  Judge  Shaw,  q.c.,  ll.d.  ; the  Right  Rev,  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.;  Rev.  Henry 
Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J . Molloy ; and 
Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; 

with  Mr,  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 


The  Commission  dealt  with  the  correspondence.  It  was  decided  that  the  Commission  should 
visit  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  and  certain  rural  districts  in  the  North  of  England, 
in  March  next,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  at  a subsequent  meeting. 

Monsignor  Molloy  moved  on  behalf  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  ; — 

“ That  a cii'cular  be  sent  to  each  Head  and  District  Inspector  of  the  National  Education 
Board,  asking  whetlier  in  his  opinion,  any  portion  of  the  present  programme  of  compulsory 
“ subjects  could,  ■without  serious  disadvantage,  be  modified  either — (a)  by  making  any  subject 
" optional,  or  (6)  by  making  it  optional  in  some  class  or  classes  in  which  it  is  now  com- 
“pulsory,  or  (c)  by  pro'viding  that  a shorter  time  should  be  given  to  it  than  is  now  given.” 
The  paragraph  (c)  having  been  altered  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  “ in  each  week  ” after  the 
word  “ time  ” and  before  the  word  “ should,”  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  1 o’clock. 

Belmore, 


February,  1897. 
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SIXTH  MEETING. 


(Foukth  Public  Sitting.) 

Friday,  February,  19,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev 
William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  CL  T.  Redington,  ji.a.  ; His  Honour  .Judge  Shaw,. 
Q.C.,  LL.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  n.n.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  - Rev. 
Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.'  • Mr. 
W.  R.  J.  Molluy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers  : ° ” 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  considered  the  arrangements  for  their  visit  to  England. 

The  Commission  considered  a notice  as  to  their  procedure,  which  was  drafted  at  the  last 
meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  notice  should  be  as  follows  : — 

Procedure  of  the  Commission. 

“1.  To  continue  their  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Practical  and  Manual  Instruction  in 
Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

2.  To  inspect  the  working  of  systems  of  Manual  and  Practical  .Instruction  in  other  Primary 
Schools  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  ; to  take  evidence  from  organisers,  managers,  and  teachers  ■ 
and  to  inquire  into  the  co.st  of  the  systems.  Under  this  heading  the  Cornmissioners  propose^ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  inquire  into  the  systems  at  present  in  opei'ation  in  England,  beginning 
with  Birmingham  and  London.  The  inquiry  will  extend  to  schools  in  certain  rural  districts, 
in  England. 

3.  To  take  the  evidence  of  managers,  teachers,  ami  others,  as  to  the  best  combination  of 
practical  with  literary  work,  to  e/.sure  a thorough  primary  education. 

4.  To  inquire  as  to  the  utility  of  the  several  obligatory  and  optional  subjects  now  tauglit 
in  National  schools  in  Iiehiud,  and  to  consider  how  the  pi-esent  cuiTiculuin  may  be  modified, 
{«)  by  the  elimination  of  those  subjects,  if  any,  which  may  appear  not  to  be  of  sufficient  educa- 
tional value,  and  of  those  more  properly  belonging  to  secondary  education;  (6)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 

5.  To  consider  the  present  system  of  payment  of  teachers,  and  its  effects  on  the  instruction 
of  particular  subjects. 

6.  Having  decided  ou  desii'able  alterations,  to  inquire  as  to  {a)  training  and  best  method  of 
imparting  instruction  to  teachers,  and  (5)  the  most  economical  methods  of  efficiently  intix)- 
duciug  the  necessary  changes. 

As  it  is  not  the  object  of  primary  education  to  teach  particulai-  arts  or  trades,  the  inquirv 
of  tlie  Commission  %vill  be  confined  to  that  general  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which, 
though  not  directly  connected  with  any  occupation,  stands  in  a useful  relation  to  all.” 

It  was  ordered  that  copies  of  this  notic<;  should  be  sent  to  the  Press. 

The  doors  having  been  opened,  and  the  public  admitted,  the  following  witnesses  were 
examined  ; — 

1.  Thomas  Carroll,  m.r.i.a.,  Agricultural  Superintendent,  Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin. 
(Examination  concluded). 

2.  J.  P.  Moran,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  and  in 
the  Central  Model  Schools,  Dublin. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  6 o’clock. 

Belmore, 

20th  February,  1897. 


SEVENTH  MEETING. 


(Fifth  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  February  20,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  1 1 a.m.  at  the  .intient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bel.mork,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon,  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a,  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
^.c.,  LL.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc,;  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev. 
Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  6’itzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr. 
W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  dealt  with  the  correspondence  ; the  doors  were  then  opened,  and  the  public 
admitceJ.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  John  Cooke,  u.a.,  Professor  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  KUdaie- 
place,  Dublin. 

2.  Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.30  o’clock. 


Belmore, 

25th  February,  1897. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING. 
(Sixth  Public  Sitting.) 


Thursday,  Fehi-uary  25,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Antieiit  Concert  Rooms,  l)ubUn. 

Present; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beluoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C,  T,  Redington,  m.a,  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
<5.c.,  LL.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D.D. ; Rev. 
Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  dealt  with  the  correspondence  ; the  doors  were  then  opened,  and  the  public 
admitted.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  Jliss  A.  M.  Kenny,  Organising  Teacher  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

2.  P.  W.  Joyce,  ll.d.,  late  Professor  and  Principal  of  Marlborough-street  Training 
College,  Dublin. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.30  o’clock. 


Belmoee, 

26</(  February,  1897. 


NINTH  MEETING. 


(Seventh  Public  Sitting.) 


Friday,  February  26,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
Q.C.,  LL.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev. 
Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Captain 
T.  B.  Shaw ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  dealt  with  corresjiondence : the  doors  were  then  opened  and  the  public 
admitted.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  (examination  concluded). 

2.  Miss  M.  Daly,  Professor  of  Kindergarten,  History,  and  Geogi-aphy  at  Baggot-street 
Training  College,  Dublin. 

3.  P,  Bertram  Foy,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  St.  Patrick's  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

4.  P.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music  to  the  Board  of  hlational  Education. 


The  examination  of  wiuiesses  having  concluded,  the  Commissioners  discussed  the  advisability 
of  publishing  the  evidence  from  time  to  time. 

As  th<*  matter  was  one  in  which  a wide  interest  was  taken  in  this  country,  and  as  it  would 
materially  assist  tliem  to  keeji  the  public  informed  of  the  progress  of  their  inquiry,  they  decided 
to  present  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that 
His  Excellency  might  authorize  its  publication.  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  evidence 
taken  at  the  first  seven  Public  Sittings,  the  Commissioners  drew  up  their  first  report. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  6 o’clock. 

Belmobe, 


18iA  J/flrc7^,  1897. 


TENTH  MEETING. 


Tuesday,  March  16,  1897. 


Tlie  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g,c.m.g.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William 
J.  Walsh,  D.D.  ; the  Right  Hon.  0.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  D.D, ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J. 
Molloy  ; Captain  T.  B.  Sliaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Stmthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 


The  Commissioners  proceeded  at  10.15  to  Stratford  Road  Boai-d  School,  to  inspect  Hand  and 
Eye  Training  Classes. 

In  the  afternoon  they  visited  Kindergarten  Classes  at  City  Road  Board  School. 

In  the  evening,  at  7.30  r.si.,  they  were  pre.sent  at  a lesson  to  teachers  by  Mr.  Bevis,  in  Flood- 
gate Street  Board  School. 

Belmoee, 

18i/i  March,  1897. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING. 

'Wednesday,  March  17,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

Present  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William 
^ Walsh,  J the  Right  Hon.  0.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  j Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  D^D. ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  : Mr.  W.  R.  J. 
Molloy  j Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  n.A. ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  st  10.30  A.li.,  to  Eea,street  Boiird  School,  to  inspect  Hand  and 
Eye  Training  in  the  Standards. 


In  the  afternoon,  Dudley  Road  Boai-d  School 
spected. 


1 visited,  and  a woodwork  centre  there  in- 


In  the  evening  the  Birmingham  Technical  School  was  visited. 


Belmore, 

\^th  March,  1897. 


TWELFTH  MEETING. 

(Eighth  Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  March  18,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

Present  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  in  the  cliair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Kev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  • 
Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F,  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Hariington,  b a^ 
Mr.  W.  R,  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; ® 

witli  Mr,  J.  D.  Daly  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  A.  W.  Bevis,  Director  of  Manual  Training  to  the  Birmingham  School  Board. 

2.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art. 

3.  G.  H.  Robinson,  Head  Master  of  the  Rearstreet,  South,  Board  School. 

4.  J.  Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the  Stratford  Road  Board  School. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  3.45  o’clock. 


Belmore, 

^Otk  March  1897- 


THIRTEENTH  MEETING. 

Friday,  March  19,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.15  a.m.,  at  Aklgato  Station,  London. 

Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev 
Wi ham  J,  Walsh,  d.d.;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.;  the  Right  Rev.  Mousignor 
Molloy,  D.D.,  D SC. ; Rev,  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G F 
Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b..a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  • 
and  Mr.  J.  Strothers,  b.a.  ; ..  r , 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secreta/ry. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Rutland-street  School,  Whitechapel,  where  the\’  inspected 
experimental  science  classes  under  Mr.  Heller ; afterwards  they  visited  Mr.  Heller’s  Laboratory 
in  Berner-street,  _where  an  explanation  was  given  by  Mr.  Heller  of  the  system  of  experimental 
science  teaching  in  certain  primary  schools  under  the  London  School  Board. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Thomas-sweet  Schools,  Limehouse,  in  White- 
chapel, and  saw  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  throughout  th§  Standards.  The  Head  Master  of 
the  Alma  School  was  present  with  specimens  of  biushwork  done  at  his  School. 

Belmore, 

20<A  March,  1897. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING, 

(Ninth  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  Ma/rch  20,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embiinkment,  Lonaon. 
Present  ;-The  Risht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; H^is  Grace  the  MostRer. 
William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; tlm  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  MoUoy, 
D..D  n.sc.  : Rev.  Henrv  Evans,  d d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  n.u.  ; Professor  G.  F. 

FiWgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr,  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw; 
and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.A.  ; Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  Trefessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 

2.  W.  Mayhowe  Heller,  Science  Demonstrator  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2 o’clock.  , -r 

^ William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Chaii-man. 
i'drd  March,  1897. 


FIFTEENTH  MEETING. 

Monday,  March  22,  1897. 

The  Comoiission  met  «t  10.30  a.m.,  at  the  H»gh  Myddletoo  Board  Sehool,  Cletkenwell, 
London. 

Present Tlie  Eight  Hon.  The  Bari  oj  Bbuiorb,  o.o.m.o.  ; His  Grace  The  Meet  Eev. 
William  J.  Walsh,  B?D. ; The  Eight  Hon.  0.  T.  Eedington,  m.a  ; The  Eight  Eev  Monsignor 
Mollov  DD.,  D.SC. ; Eev.  Henry  Evans,  c.n. ; Rev.  Haiudton  lldson,  n.D. , Pro^ssor  G.  h. 
Ktsvel jd,  r.T.o.D. ; Mr.  Stanley  Han-ington,  u.i. ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  MoUoy ; Oaptam  T.  B.  Shatv  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Strnth.rs,  B.a. ; 

At  the  Hugh  Myddleton  Board  School,  Olerkemvell,  the  Commissioners  inspoettd  Cookery, 
Laundry-work,  and  Needlework  classes. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Haseliigge  Road  Board  School,  Cia,pham, 
S.W.  and  inspected  the  Woodwork  centre  tliere.  Mr.  Baiter,  organizer  of  Manual  Training  to 
the  School  Board  for  Loudon,  was  present,  and  explained  the  working  of  the  system  employed. 

William  J,  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Chairman. 

23rcZ  March,  1897. 


SIXTEENTH  MEETING. 

(Ticnth  Public  Sitting.) 


Tuesday,  March  23,  1897.. 


The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embankment 
London. 


Present'— His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  in  the  chair  ; The  Right  Hon. 
C T Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  q.c„  ll.d.  ; Tlie  Right  Rev.  MonsignOT  Molloy, 
p.d.,'d,sc.  ; Rev.  Henry^Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.^  Hamntou  ^ilson^^Dm. 


F.T.C.D, ; Mr.  Stanley  Han 
Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 


ngtoii,  B.A. ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B. 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 


The  following  -witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  I.ondon  Institute. 

2.  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Member  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  2 o’clock. 


►Jo  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Chairman. 

■2^th  March,  1897. 
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SEVENTEENTH  MEETING. 

(Eleventh  Public  Sitting.) 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1897. 

Wen. 

0.  T.  Eedingb,„.  t " 

D.D.,  D SC. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d  • Rev  Ham  iMn  W^L’  “ RigM  Rev.  Mousignor  Molloy, 

Tbe  following  witnesses  were  examined ''^'«<^e(ary. 

1.  J.  R.  Diggle,  M.A.,  Member  of  tlie  School  Board  for  London. 

2.  S.  Barter,  .Organiser  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Westminster  Trainin<>  Colle-re 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  3.30  o’clock.  ° “ ’ 

►J-  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Chairman, 

25th  March,  1897. 

EIGHTEENTH  MEETING. 

(Twelfth  Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  March  25,  1897. 

Victoria  Embcntaent,  London 

0.  T V->  “ “'■“i  Rielt  Hon. 

b-n.,  ».sc.  i Rev.  Hon™  fcfn,  fe  h""'  T'  Mo™igoor Slolloj. 

; Mr.  Stonier  Honington'  n lit” W E 

Mr.  J.  Strnthers,  B.A. ; ’ ' i Captam  T.  B.  Share ; and 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : 

2'  L^'^d’ho^Po  fi?"  Of  Schools  in  England. 

3.  C.  A.  Bncb..ast,,;..ArApe2SL?2L"^ 

“ooi.  Ernbisbor  Hoad,  Hornsey. 
ol.i™:Tnsp«ef‘‘  ““  Board  School,  here  PaperBork  and  Woodrvork 

direct  SSgTail'S  thell?  fl'  cXns^  HifSafeS'ser 

cerningHis  Grace’s  condition.  ’ ^ec^etary,  and  to  make  inquh-ies  eon- 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  o’clock. 


^ William  J Walsh, 

Archbishoj)  of  Dublin, 

Chamtnan. 
26^;^  jT/arcA  1897. 


NINETEENTH  MEETING. 

(Thihtekntu  Public  Siiting.) 

Friday,  March  2ti,  1897 

1 Z^'""  Bmbanknront,  London, 

c.2e272  .^rrntztfrndg^^^^^^^  "'o"'"’™'  7 ?» Bight ho„. 

D.D.,  D.sc. ; Rev,  Heniy  Evans  n d • Rev  Hami?tn'’  w'u ' ' Molloy, 

p.t.c.d;  Mr.  Stanley  Harrington  ba'-  Mr ' W r t ’ ^^°^®ssor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald, 

Stmthers,  b.a.  ; b.a.  , Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  Secretary. 

2'  jihvi'lSr' ®>ojd  Association  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for lidolr  ■>''  B«»d  and  E,e  Training  to  the  Sool  Board 
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3.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  Cue  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England.  APPBsnrsF. 

4.  Mrs.  Homan,  Member  of  the  School  board  for  London. 

5.  Mrs,  Lord,  Organizing  Superintendent  of  Laundry-work,  &c.,  under  the  School  Board 
for  London. 

In  the  morning,  the  Commissioners  visited  Abbey-street  School,  Bethnal  Green,  and  inspected 
classes  in  Housewifery,  Laundry-work,  and  Cookery.  Mrs.  Lord,  the  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  in  Laundry-work,  was  present,  and  also  Mrs.  Homan. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5 o’clock. 

WiLLi.\M  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Chairman, 

27th  March,  1897. 


TWENTIETH  MEETING. 

(Fourteenth  Public  Sitting). 

Saturday,  Mairch  27,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embarkment,  London. 
Present ; — His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Wii.liam  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  in  the  chair  \ The  Right  Hon. 

C,  T.  Redingtoii,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  Q.C.,  ll.d.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy, 

D. D.,  D.80. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  j Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald, 
P.T.C.D. ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J,  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  ll.d. 

2.  J.  C.  Hudson,  Superintendent  of  Educational  Handwork  for  the  School  Board  for 
Hornsey. 

3.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  3.30  o’clock. 

Belmokb. 

March  2'ith,  1897. 


TWENTY-FIRST  MEETING. 


(Fifteenth  Public  Sititno). 


Monday,  March  29,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  North-Western  Hotel,  Liverpool. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  cliair  ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
Q.C.,  LL.D. ; The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  HM.mllfnTi 
Wilson,  D.D. ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ■,  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  • 
and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; ' 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  the  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  and  sat  in  the  School  Board 
Committee  Room. 


The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  William  Oulton,  J.P.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  and  Chairman  of 
the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  Board. 

2.  Edward  M.  Hance,  Clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board. 

3.  Hugh  Goi-don,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

4.  Miss  Fanny  Calder,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Technical  College  for  Women. 

In  the  evening,  the  Commissioners  visited  tlie  Heyworth-street  Board  School  Evening  Classes 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  Science  Instruction,  &c, 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  ,5  o’clock. 


William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
March  30lk,  1897. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  MEETING. 


(Si.xTEEKTH  Public  Sitting), 

Tuesday,  Mo/rch  30,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.ni.,  at  the  North-Western  Hotel,  Liverpool. 

Present -The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Beluore,  q.c.ji.g.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J. 
Walsh,  D.D. ; the  Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a,  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  ij.c.,  ll.d.  ; the 
Right  Rev.  Moosignor  Molloy,  d.d,,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henrv  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; 
Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  “W.  R,  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J. 
Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

It  was  arranged  that  certain  Commissioners  should  jiroeeed  to  the  School  Board  Offices  and  take 
evidence,  and  that  the  other  Commissioners  should  visit  tlie  schools  suggested  by  the  School  Board. 


The  following  were  present  at  the  School  Board  Offices ; — 

His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  ‘William  ,T.  Walsh,  d.d.  in  die  chair;  tlie  Right  Hon.  0.  T. 
Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W,  R.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw; 

■'vith  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretai-y. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined ; — 

1.  A.  T.  Bott,  M.A.,  Senior  Ins])ector  of  Schools  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board. 

,2..  William  Hewitt,  b.sc.,  Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  Liverpool  City  Council. 


.(The  Commission  adjourned  the  taking  of  evidence  at  12.45  o’clock. 

During  the  day  the  following  schools  were  visited : 

1.  Queen’s-road  Board  School  (Kindergarten). 

2.  Venice  street  Board  School  {developed  Kiudergarten  and  a Class  in  Cookery). 

3.  Orwell-road  Centre,  where  the  following  classes  were  inspected  :—(o)  Cookery  and 
^undrywoik,  {h)  Woodwork,  (c)  Metal  Work,  {d)  Machine  Drawing,  («)  Clay  Modellino-. 
Mr.  Peaison,  the  Board’s  Director  of  Manual  Instruction,  was  pi-esent,  and  explained  the 
system  of  instruction. 

4.  The  Pupil  Teachers  College,  Shaw-slreet,  where  the  various  evening  classes  were 
inspected.  Miss  Tucker,  the  Board’s  Inspectress  of  Schools,  was  present. 


Belmore, 
1st  April,  1897 


TWENTY-THIRD  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  March  31,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  North-Western  Hotel,  Liverpool. 

Present,:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Biclmoee,  g.c.m.o.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev,  William  J.' 
Walsli,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev,  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.'; 
Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  • 
Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; ’ 

^^ith  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  and  Captain  Shaw  proceeded  to  Ditton  Hall  School,  near  Widnes,  and 
inspected  the  Manual  Instruction  classes  there.  I'lie  other  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Pleasant- 
street  Board  School,  and  inspected  the  Board’s  Distributing  Centre,  and  in  the  Board  School 
itself,  inspected  classes  where  science  object  lessons  were  being  given  ; they  also  saw  the  lii'^her 
standards  receiving  specific  subject  instruction.  Afterwards  the  Commissioners  visited  Rathbone 
Board  School,  and  saw  science  instruction  being  given  to  ex-standard  scholars.  I'he  lower 
standards  were  also  inspected. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Ooniiuissioners  went  to  Brae-street  organized  science  school.  Classes  in 
'woodwork  and  metal  work  were  inspected,  as  well  as  the  science  classes  for  bovs  and  girls. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceeded  to  the  University  College,  and  iiisi>ected  the  arrano'ements 
there  for  training  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  as  instructors  in  manual  training.  ” 

Bkljiobk, 
l.sf  Api~il,  1897. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  MEETIJsTG.  a 

{Seventeenth Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  April  1,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.  at  the  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool. 

Present  ;~-Tl,e  Bight  Hon.  the  End  of  ShBioim  G.c.ii.e  in  the  f i 
Eev.  Willinm  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Bight  Hon.  C.  T.  Bedington,  M.  A.  ; the  Bight  Eev. 

MoUot,  D.n,  D.sc.;  Eev.  Henry  Eva,ns,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  . Piofeasor 
G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J . Struthers,  B..4. , 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secreta^-y. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  J.  C.  Pearson,  Director  of  Manual  Instruction  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board. 

2.  Joseph  Lomas.  Science  Instructor  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board. 

3 R Nixon,  Principal,  Brae-street  Board  School,  Liverpool. 

4.  Willhiin  Helton,  Superintendent  of  Manual  Instriietion  to  the  M.ncheeter  School 
Board. 

In  the  morning,  a visit  ,as  paid  to  Notre  D.uie  Training  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverp»l. 
The  following  Commissioners  visited  the  College : — u.i. 

The  Ei-ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  e.o.ii.o. ; the  Eight  Hon.  0.  T.  Eedmgton,  n.A.;  the 

Th?&.m^™sti.r“°^^^  “Sir::"  wl:  arfSeSrSemSs  for  teaohrngilo.sewifery. 

At  three  o’clock,  while  the  Commission  was  sitting  at  the  Municipal  Buildings  the  death  of 
Grace  the  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Plunket  was  announced,  Tlie  following  resdution  was  proposed 
bv  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  and  seconded  by  Professor  George  F.  Fitzgerald . 

‘■That  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  a,t  present  sittog  m 
“Livemool,  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  their  valued  collea^^ue,  Lord 
“Phmket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the  loss  they  have 
“ sustained,  and  their  siunpathy  with  his  famUy  in  then-  bereavement. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  telegraph  this  Resolution  to  Rev.  Mr.  Collins. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4 o clock. 

Belmohe, 

2nd  April,  1897. 


TWENTY- FIFTH  MEETING. 

(Eighteenth  Public  Sitting.) 

Friday,  April  2, 1S97. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.  in  the  Guand  Jmy  Eoom,  Carlisle. 

Present— The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  BetiiOEE,  o.o.si.G,  in  the  ohair ; the  Eight  Hon. 
0 T Bedinglon,  la.;  the  Eight  Eev.  Mon.ignor  Molloj,  D.»,  n.so  i Eev.  Hamilton 
WilL  n m ; Professor  4 F.  Eitsg.rald,  ..i.o.n. ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  i and  Mr.  J . Struthers,  U.A. ; 

’ with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Seerttary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  Organizing  Secretary  to  the  Cumberland  County  Council. 

2.  J.  W.  Slater,  Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Instruction  to  the  Cumberland  County 

Council.  11  r 

3.  Dr.  Williiun  Somerville,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Durham  College  of 

Science.  , . n i j 

4.  Arthur  E,  Beimajs,  One  of  Hor  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  m England. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Eitsgerald  and  Mr.  Struthem  visited  Harla.v  School,  Canonbie,  a 
rural  school  in  which  there  is  but  one  teacher,  and  inspected  a class  in  woodwork. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  o’clock. 


Belmore, 
btk  April,  1897. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 

(Nineteenth  PyBLic  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  April  3,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  9.30  a.m.,  at  the  County  and  Station  Hotel,  CarUsIe. 

„ Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoke,  g.c.m.g.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington, 

> if®  ^ Molloy  0.0.,  D.sc,;  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Profes.sor 

G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  J.  Stmthevs,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Sea-etary. 

The  Oommissioners  proceeded  to  Penrith,  end  ms|,eoted  the  Penrith  Teehnionl  School,  end  saw  a 
class  in  woodwork  for  teachers. 

Subsequently  tlie  Conimissioners  proceeded  to  the  County  Council  School  Farm,  Newton  Ries 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Frederick  Punchard,  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  School 
The  farm  having  been  inspected,  the  following  witnesses  were  examined  • 

of  the  NeXn'^Ej/S 

2.  Frederick  Punchard,  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  Newton  Rigg  Farm  School,  Penrith. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  1,45  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

5th  April,  1897. 


TWENTY-SETENTH  MEETING. 

Monday,  April  5,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  Rigg’s  Hotel,  Windermere. 

Present  ;-yho  Bight  Hon.  the  Purl  of  Boimoes,  o.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  t the  Bight  Hon 
C.  T.  Eedington,  M.A. ; the  Bight  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  D.n.,  p.sc.  j Bev  Hamillon  Wilson 
n.P.  ; Professor  B.  1.  Pitsgerald,  i-.r.o.p. ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Stinthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

kMdiptdtS 

..  Praotical  Tnstr.iction  in 

Primaiy  Schools  (Ireland)  bo  green  to  the  School  Boards  for  the  waluable  aid  they  have 
given  nr  providin^g  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  for  the  reception  of 
evidence,  and  to  their  vanoas  officers  for  their  cordial  co-operation."  ‘ 

The  Oominissioiiers  ptotoedod  to  Kendal,  and  inspected  the  Technical  School  there.  Mr  Gilkea 
Chan-man  of  the  Technical  Bdnoation  Committee,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  Oreanisinv  Secretarv 
were  present  His  Gr.cethe  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  joined  the  Oommissionei-s  at  Kendal  sIS 
quently  the  Commissioners  drove  to  the  Westmorland  County  Council’s  Exjierimental  Plots  visitinv 
Ml  Smrh°  f Heads.  Mr.  Gilkes,  Mr.  Bateman,  and 

Hots^  ^ ^ accompanied  the  Commissioners,  and  explained  the  working  of  these  Experimental 

•Relmohe, 

April,  1897. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING. 

(Twentieth  Public  Sitting.) 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  ar  the  Town  Hall,  Kendal. 

I‘>'e^i|t The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev  William  WalsI^  D.n  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a,  ; the  Right  Rev  Monsi<rnor 

f B°\“;:;TnVMn“:T.  £."1^  b™"'  E.r.o.b. ; CaiSain 

The  following  witnesses  wore  examined 

laiid  Co«nty‘commT''“’  Committee  on  Teohnioal  Ednoation  of  the  Weslmoi- 

2.  James  Baieman,  Organizing  Secretary  to  the  Westmorland  County  Council 

3.  John  Chalmers,  Head  Master,  Button  School.  Westmorland. 

4.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  n.sc.,  f.r.s. 

0.  Arthur  E.  Bernays,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4 o’clock.  Belmohr 

1th  April,  1897. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

Wfi.dnesday,  April  7,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  9 a.m.  at  the  EVirness  A.bbey  Hotel. 

Present  :_The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; 

J Walsh,  D.D.;  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d., 

Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  .. . , 

-with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  Bnrtosv-m-Fnrne.s,  svhere  the  toliowing  schools  ™ro  inspected 

1.  Holker-street  Junior  Mixed  School.  ; M.nunl  Instruction  throughout  the  Stundurds. 

2.  Ra-wlinson-street  School,  where  the  following  Classes  were  seen  : 

(a.)  A Class  in  Practical  Laundry  work  in  a specially  equipped  laundry. 

ik\  A niflos  in  Cookerv  in  an  ordinai'V  School  Class  room.  , 

(c.)  Infnnt  Olnssoa  performing  Kindergurten  exercises,  and  Girls’  Classes  at  Needlework. 

“)1he  Liwtories.  fa.,  for  instruction'in  Practical  Physic,  and  Ohem.stry. 

In  the  evening,  the  Commissioners  held  a meeting  at  the  Pumess  Abbey  Hotel,  to  arrange  as  to 
further  meetings. 

Belmore, 

9iA  Avril.  1897. 


THIRTIETH  MEETING. 

Thvrsday,  April  8,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  9 ».m.  «t  the  Purness  Abbey  Hotel.  e wir 

Present  :-The  Eight  Molloy, 

^4-^.  .mo-n.  1 Captain  T.  B. 

Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J . Struthers,  ka.  ; Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  proceed^  to  ^ 

fitrrtefs4\Sctri’“"  17»  “■> 

Advanced  Kindergarten  is  taughr  in  inis  school. 

Belmore, 

'dth  April,  1897. 


THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING. 
(Twenty-first  Public  Sitting.) 


Friday,  Ap^'il  9,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  School  Board  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Barrow-in-Furno^ 

Present  n^The  Eight  Hon  the  Bari  of  B.nnoBe,  nn  ! 

Redingto'.i.  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  D.D.,  d.sc  , ..g  ^ ^ . 

Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Captam  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  M.^ 

The  following  witnesses,  who  are  connected  with  the  Barrow-in-Pumes.  School  Board,  wore 


examined ; — 

1.  Arthur  Hawcridge,  the  Board’s  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

2.  Miss  A.  Andrews,  Laundry  Instructress. 

3.  Edmund  Morris,  Instructor  in  Woodwork.  _ a 

4.  W.  Marsh,  Head  Master  of  the  Holker-street  J unior  Mixed  School. 


3 L 
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APPENDixF.  At  the  cODclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Professor  G.  F. 

Fitzgerald,  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  and  passed  unanimously  : 

“ That  the  thanks  of  tliis  Commission  be  given  to  the  Barrow-in-Fnrness  School  Board 
“ and  to  their  officers,  for  the  facilities  they  have  provided  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
" and  for  the  obtaining  of  evidence ; and  for  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  exhibi- 
“ tion  of  manual  work,  illustrating  the  methods  and  productions  of  different  countries, 
“ wMch  has  been  brought  together  for  the  information  of  the  Commission.” 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  1 o’clock. 


Bklmork. 
April,  1897. 


THIRTY-SECOND  MEETING. 

(Twenty-Second  Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  April  29,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  1 1 o’clock,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bblmobe,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J,  Walsh,  d.d.  j the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m a.  ; Rev.  Heniy  Evans,  d.d.  ; 
Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b a : 
and  Mr.  W,  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  doors  having  been  opened  and  the  public  admitted,  the  following  witnesses  were  examined : 

1.  Arthur  Allsebrook,  b.  sc..  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  Acting 
Manager  of  the  Demonstration  Plots  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

2.  Arnold  F.  Gi'aves,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Technical  Education  Association  for  Ireland. 

3.  Major  T.  B.  Meredith,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  o’clock. 

Belsiore, 

30«A  April,  1897. 


THIRTY-THIRD  MEETING. 

(Twenty-Third  Public  Sitting.) 

Friday,  Api'il  30,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beluoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J . Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; 
Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.g.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  : — 

Mrs  Power  Lalor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  witness,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  discuss 
certain  matters  of  procedure. 

With  reference  to  the  Memorandum  put  in  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries 
and  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed 
by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  seconded  by  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  and  passed 
unanimously  ; — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  this  Commission  be  given  to  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special 
“Inquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  the  trouble  that  ho 
“ has  taken  in  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  the  very  interesting  and  valuable 
“ Memorandum  on  Manual  Training  for  boys  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Europe.” 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock. 

Belmorr, 

1st  May,  1897. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  MEETING.  appetoix  f. 

(Twentt-Fourth  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  May,  1,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present -—The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmorb,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; 

Rev  Hamilton  Wilson,  n.D.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  B.A. ; 

and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy;  ..t.  t t.  tm  e , 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined;  — 

1.  Principal  Reichel,  m.a„  of  University  College,  Bangor,  Noi-th  Wales. 

2.  James  Brenan,  e.h.a.,  m.r.i.a.  ; Head  Master,  Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.30  o’clock. 

William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

1th  May,  1897. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  MEETING. 

Thursday,  May  6,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Upper  Gardmer- 
street,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington, 
M.A. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  n.n. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  Mr,  W.  R.  J,  Molloy ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secreta/ry. 

The  Commissioners  inspected  the  schools  in  Upper  Gardiner-street,  which  are  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

They  first  visited  the  Infant  Department  and  saw  instiniction  being  given  in  the  different 
exercises  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  Senior  Department  was  then  inspected,  and  classes  were 
seen  receiving  instruction  in  Needlework,  Type-wiiting,  Drawing,  Singing,  and  Cookery. 

Subsequently  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  Central  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street, 
and  saw  classes  ^ecei^'ing  instruction  in  the  following ; — 

Girls'  School. — Cookery,  Needlework,  Drawing,  and  Singing. 

Boys’  School. — Handicraft,  Drawing. 

Infants’  School. — Kindergarten  Exercises,  Object  Lessons,  Drill  and  Singing. 

Tbe  Commission  adjourned  at  3 o’clock. 

Wilmam  j.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

1th  May,  1897. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 

(Twenty-Fifth  Public  Sitting). 

Friday,  May  7,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Kildare-place  National  Schools,  Dublin. 

Present; The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Hemy  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev.  Hamilton 

Wilson,  D.D. ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke,  m.a.,  Manager  of  the  Kildare- 
place  National  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  m.a.,  Principal  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Training  College,  inspected  the  Schools  and  the  Training  College,  and  saw  classes  receiving 
instruction  in  che  following  subjects  : — Kindergarten  Exercises,  Drawing,  Handicraft.  Cookery. 

At  3 o’clock  the  Commission  met  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present. His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  in  the  chair;  the  Right 

Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor 
G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1 , James  S.  Gordon,  Principal  of  the  Cheshire  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  School. 

2.  Anthony  Traill,  ll.d.,  F.T.aD. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.15  o’clock. 

^ William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

2'indMay,  1897. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  MEETING. 


(Twenti-sixth  Public  Sittino.) 

Saturday,  Ma/y  8, 1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  12  noon,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin, 


Present  i — His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  in  the  chair ; the  Ri^ht  Hon. 
C.  T.  Redington,  u.a.  ; Rev,  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; and 
Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloj  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secreiajy. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 

1.  Thomas  Preston,  m.a..  Inspector  of  Schools  under  tlie  Science  and  Art  Department. 

2.  Jeremiah  Golden,  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Enniskerry  National  School. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  2 o’clock. 


William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
22«d  May,  1897. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  MEETING. 

Thurtday,  May  20,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Carysfort  Park, 
Blackrock,  County  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  l.l.d..  Lord  Chief  Bai'on  of  the  Exchequer ; the  Right 
Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  h.a.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  Mr,  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  were  received  by  the  Rev.  Mother  Superior  and  by  the  Very  Rev.  Mon- 
signor Plunkett,  P.P.,  and  were  permitted  to  inspect  the  Convent  Buildings  and  the  Industrial 
School.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Convent  National  Schools,  where  classes  were  seen  receiving 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects  ; — 

Kindergarten  exercises.  Musical  Drill,  Singing,  Dressmaking  and  Needlework,  and  Cookeiy. 

Subsequently  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Baggot- 
street,  and  inspected  the  Training  College  and  the  practising  schools  attached. 

Classes  were  seen  receiving  instruction  in  Domestic  Economy,  Typewriting  Shorthand,  Cookery, 
Musical  Drill,  Kindergarten  exercises,  Object  Lessons,  Conversation  Lessons,  Drawing,  Singing, 
Needlework  including  Scientific  Di'essmaking  and  Embroidery. 

The  Commissioners  finished  their  inspection  at  3.30  o’clock. 

William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

^'IndMay,  1897. 


THIRTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

Friday,  May  21,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m,,  at  St.  Paul’s  National  Schools,  Blaxjkhall-parade,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  0.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ; the  Right 
Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.;  and  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  j 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Gibbon,  m.a,,  the  Manager  of  the  Schools,  was  present.  The  Commissioners 
inspected  the  schools,  and  saw  classes  receiving  instruction  in  Needlework  and  Drawing. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceeded  to  the  Victoria  Kindergarten  Schools,  Arbour  Hill,  where 
they  saw  the  children  at  Musical  Drill  and  at  Kindergarten  exercises. 

The  Commissioners  next  visited  St.  Peter’s  National  Schools,  New  Bride-street,  where  Rev. 
Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  were  also  present. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Mafaaffy,  m.a.,  the  Manager  of  the  Schools,  received  the  Commissioners  and 
accompanied  them  through  the  three  departments. 

In  the  Infants’  School,  the  children  were  seen  at  Kindergarten  exercises  j in  the  Girls’  School, 
classes  were  seen  at  Drawing  and  Needlework,  and  in  the  Boys’  School,  at  Drawing,  and  Singing  by 
.the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method. 

At  3 o’clock  the  Commissioners  met  at  the  Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Present; — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d..  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a,  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  Q.C.,  ll.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; 
Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  ; and  Mr,  W.  R,  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Carroll  and  of  the  Professors  of  the  Institution,  the  Com- 
missioners inspected  the  Institution  buildings,  and  subsequently  the  Farm  buildings  including 
the  Dairy,  and  the  Farm  including  the  Gardens,  Botanical  Grounds,  Experirueutal  Plots,  «Stc. 

William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

2‘ind  May,  1897. 
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FORTIETH  MEETING. 

(Twenty-sevekth  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  May  22,  1897. 

The  Oommiesion  net  at  11  am.,  at  the  Anti.nt  Concert  Eoome,  Dnblin. 

. n,  a -n  WrrTT.vr  T WiisH  DD  111  ttc  chsir  I the  Eight  Hod. 
Present His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  . ,v  ’ C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; 

C.  Palles,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chi^  Baron  of  ^ Eev.  Hamilton  Wilson, 

the  Bight  Bev.  Monsignor  MoUoy,  »;»o  ' 

D. D. ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  , and  Mr.  . • • 7 > Secretary. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  ; 

D.  Holland,  Principal  Teacher,  Borough  School,  Swords. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.45  o’clock. 


William  J.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
2Qth  June,  1897. 


FORTY-FIRST  MEETING. 

(Sweden). 

Saturday,  June  5,  1897. 

mSS;  tefSTn 
■^Tho°BThrHrirrrLi^ 

Struthers,  b.a.  , , s j 

Full  defile  ol  the  Commissioner.’  visit,  to  sehoole,  fc,  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  wrllbe  found 
in  Appendix  A,  LVIL,  p.  148.]  _ 

• j d-  rcf>ie.nl-,iir<T  from  England.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 

The  Commissioners  arnved  at  Gothe  ^igjted  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 

H.  B.  M.’s  Consul  (Mr  Consul  „ Hallen  Slbjd  Superintendent,  as  to  the  provision 

Education,  and  ,1 „f  Gothenburv ; aid  made  arrangements  for  visiting  the 

llSSrT».?.D"d"nn:  XtpSoU  the  ooilect.on  of  mod...  in  the  office. 


FORTY -SECOND  MEETING. 
(Sweden). 

Monday  June  7,  1897. 


j j 1,  vovi  TPindfl  Station  to  visit  the  Slbjd  Seminarium  at  Naas, 
Th.Com™™m  i to  ho,  beet  to  aceompli.h  the  object,  of  their  visit  to 

to  Qo.henhnrg,  and,  in  the  evening,  preo.eded  by  rad  to 

TroUiiatten. 


FORTY-THIRD  MEETING. 

(Sweden). 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1897. 

.and  inspected  classes  at  Woodwork  and  Metal-work. 

FORTY-FOURTH  MEETING. 

(Sweden). 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1897. 

the  morning  the  0.mmi..ioner.  -tnmed  to  »aa  IS’itod  *1 

the  Niia.  Seminarium,  and  look  the  t,  rail  to  Stockholm. 

Folk  School  at  Naas,  and  saw  a class  at  Woodwork.  At  night  t y y 


FORTY-FIFTH  MEETING. 
(Sweden). 

Thursday,  June  10,  1897. 

.and  saw  the  Wood  and  Metal  Manual  classes  at  work. 
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APPi^ixF.  FORTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 

(Sweden). 

Friday,  June  11,  1897. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  by  rail  to  Upsala,  and  drove  to  Gamla  Upsala.  They  saw  a 
(Wood)  Manual  class  at  work,  and  received  explanations  from  the  teacher.  On  their  return  to 
Upsala,  they  visited  one  of  the  Folk  Schools,  which  was  not  in  operation  at  the  time,  but  which 
appeared  to  he  very  completely  equipped.  Afterwards  they  returned  to  Stockholm. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  MEETING. 

(Swedkn). 

Saturday,  June  12,  1897. 

In  the  morning  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Maria  Magdalena  School  in  Stockholm,  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Lundin,  Directress  of  Needlework.  Later,  that  lady,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  Exhibition,  accompanied  the  Commissioners  there,  and  gave 
explanations. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  MEETING. 

(Sweden). 

Monday,  June  14,  1897. 

In  the  morning  the  Commissioners  went  by  rail  to  Norrkoping,  and  drove  to  the  rural  schools 
at  Eneby  and  Marieborg,  and,  returning  to  Norrkoping,  visited  the  Sodra  Skdla,  a large  town 
school  there.  In  each  of  these  schools  they  saw  ( Wood)  Manual  work  in  progress.  At  night  they 
proceeded  by  train  and  steamer  to  Copenhagen. 


FORTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

(Denmark). 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1897. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Commissioners  visited  Herr  Mikkelsen’s  Manual  Training  class-rooms  at 
Copenhagen,  and  made  ai-rangements  to  return  next  morning.  They  then  visited  one  of  the 
three  Commimai  schools,  and  saw  a Manual  class  at  work. 


FIFTIETH  MEETING. 

(Denmark). 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1897. 

The  Commissioners  again  visited  Herr  Mikkelsen’s  Training  classes,  and  saw  a mixed  class  of 
male  and  female  teachers  at  Woodwork.  A country  school,  which  they  had  arranged  to  visit, 
they  found  would  not  be  in  operation  owing  to  a local  holiday.  They  subsequently  called  at 
the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Education,  and  were  received  by  the  Minister  (the  Bishop  Sthyr),  who 
courteously  promised  every  assistance  in  obtaining  reports  bearing  on  thejobject  of  the  inquiry. 


FIFTY-FIRST  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m,,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  tlie  Exchequer;  The  Right 
Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  P.D.,  D.sc. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans, 
D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  were  received  by  Very  Rev.  P.  Bjrne,  Principal  of  the  Training  College, 
and  Professors  Bacon,  M'Weeney,  and  Foy,  and  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the- 
Training  College  and  the  Practising  Schools. 

Subsequently,  the  Commissioners  -visited  the  Schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  King’s  Inns-street, 
Dublin,  and  inspected  the  different  departments.  Classes  were  seen  receiving  instruction  in. 
Dra-wing,  Shorthand,  Tyj>ewriting,  Singing,  Cookery,  Needlework,  including  Scientific  Dress- 
making and  Embroidery.  In  the  Infant  School,  the  children  were  seen  at  Musical  Drill,  and  at. 
the  various  Kindergarten  occupations. 

The  Commissioners  finished  the  inspection  at  3 o’clock. 

William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
June,  1897. 
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APPENDIX  F 

FIFTY-SECOND  MEETING. 


Thwnday,  June  24, 1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Loretto  Convent,  Bray,  County  Wicklow. 

Present Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  n.n. ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; 

•with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  inspected  the  Convent  Buildings,  and  subsequently  the  Oottsge,  svhere 
instruction  in  Housosvifoty  is  given  to  the  ohUdren  of  the  Hationnl  Schools  ettached  to  the 
•Convent. 

Aftersvards  the  National  Schools  wore  visited,  and  classes  trmo  seen  receiving  instruction  in 
Cotkery,  Serving  (including  Cutting-out,  and  Dressmaking),  Drawing,  Singing,  Kmdorgarten 
exercises,  and  Musical  Drill. 

The  Commissioner,  then  drove  to  Ennisketrj,  and  visited  the  National  School  there  Eev. 
Gharfes  Cuddihv  P P-,  the  Hammer  of  the  School,  received  the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Golden, 
Se  Tester  explained  the  method  of  instmoting  the  ehndr.n  in  the  sehool  garden  attached  to  the 
school. 


The  Commissioners  returned  to  Bray  at  4.30  o’clock. 


William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


1897. 


FIFTY-THIRD  MEETING. 

Friday,  June  25,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  St.  Mary's  National  Schools,  Bathmincs. 

Present  :-TI,e  Eight  Eey.  Mon.ignor  Molloy,  D.D.  D.sc.  i Eev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  mn. 
Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  B.A. ; and  Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Molloy  i ^ ^ 

The  Commissioners  were  received  by  the  Manager  of  the  Schools,  Very  Eev.  Canon  Pricker,  t 


TVi  1 Onmmissioners  were  received  by  the  Manager  oi  me  ociiuuio,  J"  ' . , . 

Needlework,  and  Cookery, 

At  a qnarter-past  twelve,  the  Commissioner,  visited  the  Eathgar-avenue  N^ional  Schools ; ai^. 
at  two  helock  Donore  National  School,  South  Circular-road,  where  the  Manager,  Eev.  J.  M. 
Samflton  M A received  the  Commissioners  and  accompanied  them  throngh  the  vane,  classes. 


The  Commissioners  finished  their  inspection  at  3 o clock. 


William  J.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
June,  1897. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  MEETING. 

(Twenty-eighth  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  June  26,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Booms,  Dnhlin. 
n S ,t  ■ His  Grace  the  Most  Eev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  in  the  chair ; The  Eight  Eev. 
mS?™;  MLyTEerneSy  Evans,  n.n.;  Bev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  n.n.;  Mr.  Stanley 
Harrin°gton,  b.a.  ; and  Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Molloy  ; ^ &c„mry. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 

1.  Thomas  Carroll,  m.r.i.a..  Agricultural  Superintendent,  Albert  Farm,  Gl&snevin  (further 

examined). 

2.  George  Perry,  J-P- 

Th.  Secrefarv  was  directed  to  prepare  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  order  that 
£.gL  be  presentm  to  Parliament  before  the  close  of  the  sess.cn. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  2 o’clock. 


Belmoee, 
29th  July,  1897. 
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APPENDIX  F.  FIFTY-FIFTH  MEETING. 

(Twenty-ninth  Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  July  29,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  o’clock  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon  the  Earl  of  Bblmoke,  q.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
Q.C.,  LL.D. ; Right  Rev.  Monsiguor  Molloy,  d.d..  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d,d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secrstwry. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  Terence  Clarke,  b.a.,  ll.b..  Principal  Teacher  of  Bray  National  School  and  President, 
Teachers’  Organization. 

2.  John  Coffey,  Principal  Teacher,  Ringsend  National  School,  and  Central  Secretary, 
Teacheis’  Organization. 

3.  John  Nealon,  National  Teacher,  Portroe,  Nenagh,  and  Ex-President,  Teachers’ 
Organization. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2.40  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

30i/i  July,  1897. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 

(Tiiibuteth  Public  Sitting.) 


Friday,  July  30,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoue,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
Q.C.,  LL.D. ; Rev,  Henry  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev,  Hamilton  WOson,  d.d.;  Blr.  Stanley  Harrington, 
B.A.  ; Mr.  W,  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 


with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  took  up  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  Assistants  to  visit  the  Continent, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  Messrs.  Purser  and  T.  W.  Rolleston  were  appointed 
to  visit  Germany.  The  appointment  of  two  Assistants  to  visit  France  was  postponed  until  the 
following  day. 

The  Secretary  submitted  Draft  Third  Report  of  the  Commission.  The  Report,  being  amended, 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Memorandum  on  the  visit  to  Sweden  should  appear  as  an. 
Appendix  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Evidence. 

The  Commission  dealt  with  the  correspondence. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 

1.  W.  P.  Headen,  b.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

2.  W,  A.  Brown,  B.A.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  J.  J.  Hynes,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock. 

Bklmore, 


31s^  July,  1897.. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  MEETING. 


(Thirty-first  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  July  31,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dubhu. 

Present; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J,  Walsh,  D.D.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 
Q.c.,  LL.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsiguor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton 
Wilson,  D.D. ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  StrutJiers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  appointment  of  Assistants  to  visit  the 
Continent.  Messrs.  A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse  and  E,  J.  Hughes-Dowling  were  appointed  to  collect 
information  in  France. 

The  dates  for  the  jjrovincial  tour  were  finally  agreed  upon.  It  was  decided  to  begin  inr 
Kilkenny  on  September  28. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  J.  Steede,  ll.d..  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

2.  W.  T.  Clements,  Inspectors’  Assistant. 

3.  Miss  M.  McCarthy,  Instructress  in  Cookery,  Baggot-street  Training  College,  Dublin. 

4.  P.  Bertram  Foy,  Professor  of  Drawing,  St.  Patjdck’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra  (further 

examined). 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.30  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

29th  September,  1897- 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  MEETINC^. 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1897. 

The  Coirimiasion  met  at  10.30  a.m,,  at  the  Preseatation  Convent,  Kilkenny. 

Present ; The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmork,  g.c.h.g.  ; tho  Right  Hon.  C,  T.  Redingtop, 

M.A. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J . Molloy ; and  Captain 

T.  B.  Shaw  ; tv  j o 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Eaiy,  Secretary. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  present,  and  accompanied  the 
Commission  through  the  Schools.  Classes  were  seen  receiving  instruction  in  Drawing,  Kinder- 
garten exercises,  Singing,  Musical  Drill,  Typewriting,  Shorthand,'  Lacemaking,  Needlework, 
Knitting,  Weaving,  and  Cookery. 

At  1.30  o’clock,  the  Commission  visited  the  Schools  attached  to  the  Convent  of  St.  OamiUus, 
and  inspected  classes  in  Drawing,  Needlework,  Singing,  Musical  Drill,  Kindergarten  exercises, 
and  Weaving. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  visited  the  Model  School,  and  inspected  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Departments. 

Belmoee, 

29i/i  September,  1897. 


FIFTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

(Thiett-Second  Public  Sitting.) 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  the  De  La  Salle  Training  College,  Waterford. 

Present- The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  g.c.h.g.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redingtop, 

M.A. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; and  Captain 
T.  B.  Shaw  ; . „ 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Seeretcvry. 

The  Commissioners  were  received  by  the  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Sheehan,  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
and  hy  Rev.  Brother  Thomas,  Principal  of  the  College. 

The  Commission  inspected  theCoIlege buildings,  and  the  Practising  Schools  attached  to  the  College. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  visited  the  Model  Schools. 

At  2 o’clock  the  Commission  met  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Waterford,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 

1.  Rev.  Brother  Thomas,  m.a.,  Piincipal,  De  La  Salle  Training  College,  Waterford. 

2.  J.  B.  Skeffiogton,  ji.a.,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  G.  R.  Ennis,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Diocesan  School,  W'^aterford. 

4.  E.  Landers,  National  Teacher,  Coolnasmear  National  School,  Dungarvan. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  5 o’clock. 


Belmoee, 

2nd  October,  1897. 


SIXTIETH  MEETING. 

(TniBTY-TniRD  Public  Sitting.) 

IViursday,  September  30,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  12  o’clock,  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Lismore. 

Present -The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  G.C.H.G. ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington, 
M.A.  • Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Hanangton,  b.a.  ; Mr. 
W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  School  buildings  and  subsequently  the  Manual  Instruction  Class, 
•where  boys  were  being  taught  Woodwork. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  held  a sitting  in  the  Manual  Instruction  Room,  and  the  following 
witness  was  examined  ; — 

Rev.  Brother  Gogarty,  the  Instructor  in  Woodwork. 

At  2.30  the  Commission  visited  Glengarra  School  Fann,  about  three  miles  from  Lismore.  The 
Manager,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  Craig,  -were  present. 

Belmobb, 

2nd  October,  1897. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  MEETING. 


(Thirty-fourth  Public  Sittino.) 


Friday,  October  1,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  the  Cliristian  Brothers’  Schools,  North  Monastery,  Cork. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington, 
M.A, ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; 
Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Strnthers,  b.a,  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Seeretavy. 

The  Commissioners  were  received  by  the  Moat  Rev.  Dr.  O’Callaghan,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  by 
Rev.  Brother  Burke,  Superior  of  the  Monastery,  and  by  the  Members  of  the  Community. 

The  School  Buildings  were  inspected  and  eacli  class  visited.  Classes  were  seen  receiving 
instruction  in  Drawing,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Ac.  A visit  was  also  paid  to  the  Physical  Science 
Laboratory,  and  to  the  various  School  Museums. 

At  12  o’clock  a visit  was  paid  to  the  St.  Vincent’s  Convent  National  Schools,  under  the  car© 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Classes  were  seen  receiving  instruction  in  Kindergarten  exercises. 
Scientific  Dressmaking,  Drawing,  Shorthand,  and  Cookery. 

At  2 o’clock  the  Commission  visited  the  Model  School,  and  were  received  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  and  Mr.  Murray,  the  Head  Master.  ’ 

At  3 o’clock  the  Commission  visited  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute 
and  were  received  by  the  Governors  of  the  School. 

The  Commission  there  held  a sitting. 


The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 


1.  Sir  George  Coltliurst,  Bart,,  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  Schools. 

2.  Richard  Barter,  j.p.,  Vice-Chairman. 

3.  Ludlow  A.  Beamish,  Hon.  Secretary. 

4.  R.  H.  Beamish,  one  of  the  Governors. 

5.  James  Byrne,  one  of  the  Governors. 

The  Commission  subsequently  visited  the  Farm. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock. 


Belmore, 
2nd  October,  1897. 


SJXTY-SECOND  MEETING. 


(Thirty-fifth  Public  Sitting.) 


Saturday,  October  2,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev,  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington, 
B.A. ; Mr.  W.  R,  J.  Molloy;  and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretwry. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  visit  to  Scotland  were  submitted  and  approved. 

The  public  having  been  admitted,  the  following  witnesses  were  examined 

1 . Rev.  Brother  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  North  Monastery,  Cork. 

2.  Rev.  Canon  Powell,  d.d.,  Hon.  Secretary,  City  of  Cork  Church  School  Board. 

3.  T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d..  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

4.  0.  Smith,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

5.  E.  J.  Murray,  Head  Master,  Model  School,  Cork. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Murray’s  evidence  the  Commission  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  resuming,  Mi'.  W.R.  J.  Molloy  in  the  chair,  the  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

6.  J,  D,  Dennehy,  National  Teacher,  Balliulough  National  School,  Cork. 

7.  P.  Gamble,  National  Teacher,  Trimbatts-lane  National  School,  Cork,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Cork  National  Teachers’  Association. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  o’clock. 


Belmore, 
ilk  October,  1897. 
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SIXTY-THIRD  MEETING.  ArawrsF. 


{Thirtt-sixtu  Public  Sitting.) 

Monday,  October  4,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  2 p.m.,  at  Cruise’s  Hotel,  Limerick. 

Present The  Eight  Hon.  tlie  Earl  of  Bei.more,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; the  Right  Hon,  C.  X. 
Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D.n. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, F.T.C.n.  j Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  K.  J.  Molloy  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,B.A. ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D,  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined; — 

1.  Hon.  Miss  Spring  Rice. 

2.  G.  Bateman,  LL.D.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  W.  B.  Joyce,  b.a.,  Head  Master,  Leamy’s  School,  Limerick. 

4.  William  Burkitt,  B.sc.,  Agricultural  Instructor  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Limerick  Endow- 

ment for  Technical  Education. 

5.  J.  B.  Bradshaw,  National  Teacher,  Cappamore  National  School,  Limerick. 

The  Commission’adjoumed  at  6.15  o’clock. 

Belmoee, 
f>th  October,  1897. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  MEETING. 

{Thiety-seventh  Public  Sitting.) 

, Tuesday,  October  5,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  2 p.m.,  at  Cruise’s  Hotel,  Limerick. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
RedinTtoD,  m.a,  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  n.n.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald, 
f.t.c.d'!;  Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.;  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy;  Captain  T.  B.  Sha%v;andMr.  J. 

Struthero,  B.A. ; r,  , 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr,  O’Dwyer,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

2.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 

3.  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hamilton. 

4.  Wm.  Drislane,  Teacher,  Shanagoldeu  National  School. 

In  the  morning  the  Commission  visited  the  Model  School,  and  Leamy’a  School,  Limerick. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5 o’clock. 

Belmoee, 

* 6^^  October,  1897. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  MEETING. 


(Thiety-eiqhth  Public  Sitting.) 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1897. 


The  Commission  met  at  3.30  o’clock  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Galway. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Redington,  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d,,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D.D. ; Rev. 
Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr. 
W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  T>a\y, ^Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  Rev.  P.  F.  Lally,  i>.p.,  St.  Joseph’s,  Galway,  Hon.  Secretary,  Galway  Technical  School. 

2.  Very  Rev.  Canon  Lyiiskey,  p.p.,  v.g.,  ClifJen. 

3.  James  Perry,  o.e.,  County  Surveyor,  Galway. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  6 o’clock. 


Belmoee, 

1th  October,  1897. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 

(Thirty-ninth  PHeuc  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  October  7,  1897. 

The  Comniission  met  at  2 o’clock  at  tlie  Railway  Hotel,  Gahvay. 

Present The  Right  Hon  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  j the  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Redington,  m.a,  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  an.,  u.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D.a  ■ Rev 
Hamilton  W^uson,  d.d,  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr. 
W.  R.  J . Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  Mr.  J.  Strnthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  decretory. 

ine  tollowing  witnesses  were  examined  ; 

1.  Rev.  J.  Courtenay  Clarke,  b.a.,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Galway. 

2.  W.  H.  Welply,  b.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  Joseph  D.  Kelly,  Teacher,  Cashei  National  School,  Co.  Galway. 

4.  P.  J.  Hannon,  Loughrea,  Organizer  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 

In  the  morning  tho  Commission  visited  the  City  of  Galway  Technical  Institute,  and  were 
received  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacCormack,  Lord  Bishop  of  Galway,  and  Rev,  P F Lallv  p p 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Institute. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  visited  the  Model  School,  the  Rahoon  National  Schools  attached 
to  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  the  Newtownsmith  National  Schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5 o’clock. 

Belmore, 

Sth  October,  1897. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  MEETING. 

("Fortieth  Public  Sitting.) 

Friday,  October  8,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  5.30  p.tn.,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sligo. 

Present The  Right  Hon  the  Earl  oIBelmobe,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair ; the  Rio-ht  Hon  0 T 
Redington  M a.;  the  Right  Rev.  Moiisignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev’ 
Hannltou  Wilson,  D.D.  ;Prof^  f.t.c.d,  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  B a.  ; Mr 

W.  R.  J.  Molloy;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  e,a,;  hsjjum 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — Secretary. 

1.  T.  Cry^,  Principal  Teacher  Tonnabrack  National  School,  Ballaghaderrin 

2.  James  Feehan,  Head  Master,  Model  School,  Sligo. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  7.10  o’clock. 


Belmore, 

^th  October,  1897. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  MEETING. 

(Forty-first  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  October  9,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  12  o’clock,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sligo. 

Redirerton'^T^’^  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  in  tlie  chair ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 

w-j  ' ^ Molloy,  D.D.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  D d • Rev 

Haimlton  Wilson,  d d ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  nLington,  b.a.’;  Mr! 

W.  R.J.  Molloy;  Captain  T.B.  Shaw;  and  Mr.  J.Struthers,B.A.; 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ^ 

1 M.  Doyle,  Principal  Teacher,  Ballymote  National  School,  Co.  Sligo. 

2.  Thomas  MacLoghhn,  Principal  Teacher,  Laphoil  National  School,  Boyle. 

. Hubert  J.  Sweeney,  Principal  Teacher,  Quay-street  (Junior)  National  School,  Sligo. 

In  the  morning  the  Commissioners  visited  ; 

1.  The  Model  School,  Sligo. 

2.  The  Ursuline  Convent. 

3.  The  Schools  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2 o’clock. 

H.  B Wilson, 

\2ih  October,  1897. 
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SIXTY-NINTH  MEETING. 


(Forty-second  Public  Sitting). 


'J'uasday,  October  12,  1897. 


' The  Commission  met  at  2 p.in.,  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present: — Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr. 
W.  E.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined 


1.  J.  5Ioran,  ll.d.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

2.  Rohert  Brown,  Principal  Teacher,  Comber-street  National  School,  Belfast. 

3.  Philip  Ward,  Principal  Teacher,  St.  Paul’s  National  School,  Belfast. 

Tlie  Commission  acljonined  at  4.45  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

' 13^A.  October,  1897. 


SEVENTIETH  MEETING. 


(Forty-Third  Public  Sitting.) 


Wednesday,  October  13,  1897. 


The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.c.,  in  the  chair ; the  Hon.  C.  T. 
Redington,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evan.s,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Plamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Moiioy 
Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.^Daly,  Secreta/ry. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  Rev,  T.  Quin,  p.p.,  Easharkin. 

2.  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Byi-ne,  p.p.,  v.g.,  Dungannon. 

3.  Wesley  Forbes,  National  Teacher,  Tullycamett  National  School,  Belfast. 

4.  Bev.  George  Magill,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Belfast. 

5.  Rev.  S.  E.  Busby,  ll.d.,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Belfast. 

6.  Coh>nel  Burges,  d.l.,  Paikanaur,  Castlecaulfield. 

7.  E.  P.  Dewar,  m.a..  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  Lurgan. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  o’clock. 


Belmorf,, 

\Mh  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-FIRST  MEETING. 


(Forty-Eoukth  Public  Sitting.) 


Thursday,  October  14,  1897. 


The  Comrais.sion  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  the  Belfast  Model  School. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bklmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington, 
m.a.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T. 
B.  haw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 


The  Commission  inspected  tlie  various  departments  of  the  Model  School,  and  saw  classes 
receiving  instruction  in  Rindergarten  exercises,  Dramng,  Musical  Drill,  Singing,  Needlework, 
Cookery,  Handicraft. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  visited  Charter’s  Memorial  School,  and  saw  classes  receiving 
instiTiction  in  Kindergarten  exercises,  Musical  Drill,  Singing,  Drawing,  Needlework,  &c. 

At  2 o’clock  the  Commission  met  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast. 


The  following  -witnesses  were  examined : — 

1.  J.  P.  Dalton,  M.A.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  William  Pedlow,  b.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  H.  M.  Beatty,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

4.  Rev.  Dr.  Spence,  St.  Mary’s,  Crumlin-road,  Belfast. 

5.  Rer.  R.  J.  Clarke,  Trinity  Church,  Belfast. 

6.  S.  Barbour,  Head  Master,  Model  School,  Cavrickfergus, 

The  Commission  adjourued  at  5.30  o’clock. 


Belmore, 

16</t  October,  1897. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  MEETING. 

2'iiesday,  October  15,  1£97. 

The  Commission  met  at  2.15  p.m.  at  the  schools  attached  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Londonderry.  * 

Present The  Pdght  Hon.  the  Jilarl  of  Bkimoiib,  g.o.m.g.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington 
M.A. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.t>.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Mollov  ; Cantain 
T.  B.  Shaw;  and  Mr.  J.  Striithers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Sc  ^eta/ry. 

r The  Commissioners  were  received  by  Rev.  J.  Cargin,  Manager  of  the  School,  who  accompanied 
them  through  the  various  classes. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  visited  the  Model  School. 

Belmoee, 

16iA  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-THIRD  MEETING. 

(Forty-fifth  Public  Sm’iNa.) 

Saturday,  October  16,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  the  City  Hotel,  Londonderry, 
r Present: — Tlie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.ii.m.g.  in  the  chair;  the  Right  Hon 
C.  T.  Redington,  n.A.;  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  D.D.;  Mr.  W.  R.  J. 
Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

w with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

^ The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; 

1.  W.  J.  Browne,  m.a.,  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

2.  F.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

3.  Rev.  James  Cargin,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Londonden-y. 

4.  Rev„Hugh  MbMenamin,  Administrator,  St.  Columb’s  Parish,  LondondeiTy. 

5.  Rev.  Edward  M'Kenna,  p.p.,  Claudy,  Londonclerrv. 

6.  James  Rowan,  National  Teacher,  Killymallaglit  National  School,  Cullion,  Londonderry. 

7.  William  Patterson,  National  Teacher,  Carlisle-road  National  School,  Londondeny. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  8.30  o’oloc’i. 

Belmoee, 

19iA  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  MEETING. 

Monday,  October  18,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  City  Hotel,  LondondeiTy. 

Present ; — Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary, 

■'The  following  schools  were  inspected  : — 

1.  Craig  Memorial  National  School. 

2.  St.  Eugene’s  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Cathedmi  Schools. 

4.  Long  Tower  National  Schools. 

5.  Carlisle-road  National  Schools. 

>6.  The  Waterside  National  Schools. 

Belsiohe, 

19iA  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  MEETING. 

(Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Public  Sittings.) 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  County  Buildings,  Dumfries. 

Present; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.  in  the  chair;  Rev.  Henry  Evans, 
D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr. 
J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  DalY",  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined 

1.  John  M.  Aitken,  f.h.a.s.,  Member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Dumfries 
County  Council 

2.  Rev.  J.  Gillespie,  ll.d.,  Cliairman  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  and  Member 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Dumfries  County  Council. ' 

3.  John  Nicholson,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Dumfries  County  Council. 

4.  Jerome  Wallace,  Teacher,  Harlaw  Public  School,  Canonbie,  N.B. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Appei^F, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  and  passed  unanimously 

“ That  the  sincere  tlianks  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in 
“ Primary  Schools  (Ireland)  be  given  to  .the  County  Council  of  Dumfries  for  the  valuable 
“ aid  thtn^  have  given  in  providing  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  for  the 
“ reception  of  evidence  ; and  to  their  various  officers  for  their  cordial  co-operation.  ’ 

The  Commission  adjourned  the  taking  of  evidence  at  11.50  o’clock,  and  proceeded  to  inspect 
Dumfries  Academy. 

The  Commissioners  then  pi-oceeded  to  Lockerbie  and  inspected  Dryfesdale  Public  School, 
where  they  saw  classes  in  Manual  work  and  Cookery. 

The  Commission  there  held  a sitting.  The  following  witness  was  examined 
Peter  Malcolm,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of  Dryfesdale  Public  School. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

20fA  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 


(Forty-eighth  Public  Sitting.) 


Wednesday,  October  20,  1897. 


The  Commission  met  at  9.45  a.m.  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 

Present ; The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.,  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William 

J.  Walsh,  D.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; 
Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  j Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B. 
Shaw  : and  Mr.  J.  Struthors,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  beoretary. 


The  Commission  proceeded  to  visit  the  following  schools  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board : — 

1.  London-street  School,  where  the  Commissioners  saw  a class  for  Manual  Instruction  in 
Woodwork  for  Fifth  Standard  pupils  in  their  first  year’s  course,  in  a workshop  outside  the 
main  school  building.  A class  for  Cookery  was  also  visited. 

2.  Canonmills  School,  where  a class  for  Manual  Instruction  in  Woodwork  for  Sixth. 
Standard  pupils  was  seen.  The  workshop  is  one  erected  outside  the  school  building,  and. 
is  fitted  for  Cookery  class  pui-poses  as  well  as  for  Woodwork. 


At  1.30  o’clock,  the  Commission  met  at  the  School  Board  Offices,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 

1.  Colin  G.  Macrae,  m.a.,  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

2.  Alexander  Gray,  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

3.  David  Graham,  Chief  .[nstructor  in  Woodwork  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

4.  S.  M‘C.  Murray,  Head  Master,  Sciennes  PubHc  School,  Edinburgh, 

5.  Wm.  B.  Gibson,  Treasurer  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

6.  Miss  Margaret  Brander,  Mistress  of  the  Infant  Department,  Soutli  Bridge  School, 

Edinburgh.  , .^t  • 

7.  Robert  Wallace,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  m the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock. 

Belmore, 


21st  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  MEETING. 
(Forty-ninth  Public  Sitting.) 


Thursday,  October  21,  1897. 


The  Commission  met  at  9.45  a.m.  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 

Pi-esent, : The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bblmoge,  g.c.m.g.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William 

J.  Walsh,  D.D. ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d,,  d.sc.;  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.; 
Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T. 


B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 


with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 


The  Commission  proceeded  to  visit  the  following  Schools : — 


1.  Sciennes  Public  School. 

2.  Bruntsfteld  Public  School. 

3.  Heriot’s  Hospital  School 
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At  1.30  o’clock,  the  Commission  met  at  the  School  Board  Offices,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  Andrew  E.  Scougal,  m.a.,  f.e.s.e.,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  under 
the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

2.  Robert  Blair,  m.a.,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

3.  Miss  Guthrie  Wright,  Hon.  Secretary,  Edinburgh  Scliool  of  Domestic  Economy. 

4.  F.  Grant  Ogilvie,  Principal,  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

5.  Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson,  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

6.  Andrew  C.  Tait,  Assistant  Teacher  in  Wai-render  Park  Day  School,  and  Head  Master 
Sciennes  Evening  School,  Edinburgh. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  His  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  seconded  by  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  passed  unanimously : 


_ “ That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  (Ireland)  be 
given  to  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  for  the  valuable  aid  they  have  given  in  providinw 
facilities  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  for  the  reception  of  evidence ; and  to  their  varioiu 
officers  for  their  cordial  co-operation.” 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.50  o’clock. 


Beljiore, 

23rd  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING. 


Friday,  October  22,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  9,45  a.m.  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g.c.m.g.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  S 
Walsh,  D.D.;  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  ti.se.:  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  PD  • Rev 
Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  j Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy : Captain  T B 
Shaw;  and  Mr.  J.  Struthei-s,  b.a.  ; 

witli  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  Commissioners  visited  the  undermentioned  scliools  in  Ediiilmrgli  i— 

His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  Mr  W R J Mollov 
and  Mr.  Struthera.  ' * 


1.  North  Canongate  School,  where  a combined  workshop  and  cookery  room  was  inspected 

2.  Milton  House  Public  School,  ^ 

3.  Yoi'k-lane  Cathedral  Schools,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

4.  South  Bridge  School,  where  Kindergarten  exercises,  Manual  Work,  &c.,  was  seen. 

The  following  Commissioners  visited  Leith,  and  inspected  the  undermentioned  schools : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belniore,  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  Mr  Stanley 
Harrington,  and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw.  ^ 


. Ci'aighall-road  Public  School. 
. Yardheads  Public  School. 


Beluore, 

‘IZrd  October,  1897. 


SEVENTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

(Fiftieth  Public  Sitting.) 

Saturday,  October-  23,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.m.  at  the  School  Board  Offices,  Glasgow. 

Pr^nt:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  g c.m.g,,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev,  William  J.  V alsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Moiisignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d..sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans 

D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  D.D. ; Mr.  Stanley  Harriniftoii.  - - 

Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 


.. ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; and 


m.  J!  „ . . , "'ifch  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

Ibe  following  witnesses  were  examined : — a 

1.  Sir  John  Neilsou  Outhbertsoii,  ll.d.,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow 

2.  G.  W.  Alexander,  m.a..  Clerk  to  the  Scliool  Board  of  Glasgow. 

3.  Miss  Grace  Paterson,  Member  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow 

4.  Miss  Jane  Thomson,  Infant  Mistress,  Gorbal’s  Public  School,  Glasgow. 

5.  Alexander  Norwell,  Manual  Instructor  under  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow 

6.  George  F.  Duncan,  Manual  Instructor  under  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,’ 

7.  J ohn  G.  Kerr,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Allan  Glen’s  School,  Glasgow. 

The  Commis.sion  adjourned  at  2.30  o’clock. 

Belmore, 

25iA  October,  1897. 
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EIGHTIETH  MEETING.  Appendix  F. 

Monday,  October  25,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  9.45  a.m.  at  the  Central  Station  Hotel,  Glasgow'. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.ii.g.,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans, 

D.D.  j Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d,  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  j Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  the  Right  Rev. 

Monsignor  Molloy,  and  passed  unanimously  : — 

“ That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction 
(Ireland)  be  given  to  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  for  the  valuable  aid  they  have  given  in 
providing  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  for  the  reception  of  evidence ; and  to 
their  various  officers  for  their  cordial  co-operation.” 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  inspect  the  following  Educational  Institutions  in  Glasgow  ; — 

1.  Allan  Glen’s  School,  Glasgow,  where  the  woodwork  shop  and  the  various  laboratories  and 
class  rooms  were  visited. 

2.  The  Free  Church  Training  College,  where  the  Commissioners  were  received  by  the  Principal, 

Dr.  Morrison,  and  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  various  class  rooms,  and  the 
Practising  Schools. 

3.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  where  the  Rector,  Dr.  Ross,  showed  the  Commis- 
sioners through  the  buildings. 

4.  Whitehill  Public  School,  under  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  to  which  is  attached  a centre 
for  Manual  Instruction.  The  buildings  were  inspected,  and  a class  seen  receiving  instruction 
in  cookery. 

5.  Notre  Dame  Training  College,  Dowan  Hill,  Glasgow.  Here  the  Commissioners  were 
received  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Chisholm,  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Macltintosh,  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  various  class  rooms,  dormitories,  &o.,  were 
inspected,  and  a visit  paid  to  the  Practising  Schools,  which  were  recently  started  in  connection, 
with  the  College. 

Geeald  Molloy, 

25th  October,  1897.. 


EIGHTY-FIRST  MEETING. 

(Fifty-first  Public  Sitting.) 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Town  House,  Dundee. 

Present : — The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  in  the  chair ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 
■and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1.  Sir  James  Low,  formerly  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee,  and  Member  of  the  Manual  Instruc- 
tion Committee,  Dundee. 

2.  Councillor  Elliot,  Chairman  of  the  Manual  Instruction  Committee,  Dundee. 

3.  Bailie  Macdonald,  ex-Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  Dundee. 

4.  Robert  Calder,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  the  Scotch  Education 

Department.  * 

5.  G.  J.  Tarbat,  Head  Master,  James-street  Continuation  School,  Dundee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the.  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J. 
Molloy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Struthers,  and  passed  unanimously  ; — 

“ That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction 
(Ireland),  be  given  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  Dundee  for  their  kindness  in 
placing  their  Council  Chamber  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  ; and  to  Sir  James  Low 
. and  the  other  witnesses  for  their  valuable  evidence.” 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  o’clock. 

In  the  evening  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Manual  Schools,  Dundee. 

Belmoee, 

\Qth  November,  1897. 
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; His  Grace  the  Most 


EIGHTY-SECOND  MEETING. 

(Fifty-second  Public  Sitting.) 

Wednesday,  November  10,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  G.c.ii.G.,  in  tl 

Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  u.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Molloy  D.D.,  D.sc. : Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  j Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  D.D.  ; and  Mr.  W,  R.  J. 
Molloy'j  * Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  ; — 

1 . Thomas  H.  Teegan,  Professor  and  Principal,  Marlborough-street  Training  College, 
Dublin. 

2.  J.  J.  Doherty,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Principal,  Marlborough-street  Training  College, 
Dublin. 

At  2 o’clock  the  Commission  adjourned  to  2.45.  On  resuming,  the  following  witnesses 
were  examined ; — , t-,  j 

3.  Rev.  George  Campbell,  c.m.,  Vice-Principal,  St.  Patrick  s Traming  College,  Drumcondra. 

4.  Stephen  Fitzpatrick,  Professor  of  Method,  Arithmetic,  &c.,  St.  Patrick’s  Ti-aining 
College,  Drumcondra. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  o’clock. 

Belmoee, 

11<A  Novemher,  1897. 


EIGHTY-THIRD  MEETING. 

(Fiftt-thied  Public  Sitting.) 

Thursday,  November  11,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace,  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  D.n. ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Molloy  D.D.,D.sc.:  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.;  Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J. 
. with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

1.  George  Peyton,  ll.b.,  Professor,  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  Dublin. 

2.  Rev.  J.  M*.  Hamilton,  m.a..  Manager,  Donore  National  School,  Dublin. 

3.  Rev.  J.  W.  I'ristram,  d.d.,  Organizing  Secretary,  Diocesan  Board  of  Education, 
Dublin. 

At  1.30  the  Commission  adjourned  for  lunch;  at  2.30  the  Commission  resumed  the 
taking  of  evidence,  and  the  following  were  examined 

4.  Rev.  Gilbert  Mahaffy,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin. 

5.  Edward  MacCreanor,  formerly  an  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.20  o’clock. 

Bslmoee, 

\2th  November,  1897. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  MEETING. 

(Fiftt-fourth  Public  Sitting.) 

Friday,  November  12,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present  —The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a,  ; the  Right  R^.  h^nsignor 
Molloy,  D.D.,  D.sc. ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d.d.  ; and  Mr.  VV.  K.  J. 

= with  Mr,  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  eraniined  : — 

1.  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill-Moore,  M.A.,  Principal,  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Eildare- 

placo,  Dublin.  . , • j\ 

2.  A.  Purser,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools  (further  examined). 

3.  S.  E.  Stronge,  m.a.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools  (further  examined). 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  2 o’clock. 


William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
18*/i  November,  1897. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  MEETING.  i- 

Thwradwy,  November  18,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.,  at  the  Aiitient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present  ;-Hi.  Grace  tire  Most  Eev.  Wn.lIA.r  J.  Walsh,  D.D  irj^the  cl.air  ; ^8^  Hon. 

•C  Palles  LLD  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Eight  Hou.  C.  T.  Redingtou,  m.a.  , 
His  Judse  Sba,-  Q.o„  ll.h.  ; Bev.  Henry  E,.n..  D.n. ; Eev.  Hamilton  Wilson  d.h  ; 

Mr  SSigton,'A;  Mr.V.  E.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shatv  1 and  Mr.  J, 

.Stmthers,  j.A,  ; j j,  Secrecy. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  discuss  their  Final  Pveporc. 

A brief  general  outline  was  drafted,  and  it  was  decyed  to  further  consider  this  draft  at  the 
Meeting  on  Friday,  19th  inst.,  the  Commission  to  meet  for  the  purpose  at  -.3t)  p.m. 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  a Committee  to  report  on  certain  matters  relating  to  the  Final 
Report. 

The  following  were  appointed  on  the  Committee  ; — 

Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  Mr.  W.  R. 
J.  Molloy,  Captain  Shaw,  Mr.  Struthers. 

Mr.  Molloy  was  appointed  Convener  of  the  Committee. 

Tn  tlm  mornin<T  a visit  was  paid  to  St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Dnimcondra. 

” VTr.  Stanley  Harrington,  Captain  'i\  B.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  0.  Struthers. 

William  J.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
l%tk  November,  1897. 


-Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  Captain  '1 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.40  o’clock. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH  MEETING. 

(Fiftt-fifth  Poblk;  Sitting.) 

Fnday,  November  19,  1897. 

Tie  Commission  met  »t  2.30  p.m.,  »t  the  Antienl  Concert  Eooms,  Dublin. 

Present His  Groce  the  Most  Eev.  Williah  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  in  the  oh»ir , the  Eight  Hon  C. 
Pnlles  LL.n.  Lord  Chief  Boron  of  the  Exchequer ; the  Eight  Hon.  0.  T.  Eedmgtm,  h.a  ; His 
Honoir  J«d^  Sh.v,  Q.o,,  ll.d.  ; the  Eight  Eev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  n,n„  nHO. ; Rev.  Henry  Evens, 
D D • Eev  Hnmillon  Wilson,  D.n. ; Professor  G.  F.  Eitigerald,  e.T.o.n. ; Mr.  Stanley  Herrington, 
BA.  • Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Molloy  ; Oeptein  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Strothers,  B.  A.  i 

’ With  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

It  was  decided  that  the  several  portions  of  the  Draft  Outline  Report  should  he  given  into  the 
-charge  of  different  Committees. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  allotment  of  these 
■various  parts  of  the  Report : — 

His  Grace  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh ; Eight  Hon.  0.  T.  Eedington  ; His  Honour  J edge  Shaw  j 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Evans. 

The  doors  were  opened  at  3 o’clock,  and  the  following  witnesses  were  examined 

1 Professor  T Johnson,  n.sc..  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

2!  Professor  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Royal  College  of  Science 

^'A^^Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  m.b.i.a.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 
4!  Rev.  Francis  Byan,  p.p.,  St.  Joseph’s,  Bevkeley-street,  Dublin. 

In  the  morning,  the  following  Commissioners  visited  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College, 
Kildare-plaee,  and’subsequently  Baggot-street  Training  College 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; Captain 
T.  B Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock.  Belmoke 

16iA  Decemher,  1897. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  MEETING. 

Thursday,  December  16,  1897. 

TheCommiss;onmetat3p.m.,  at  the  Antiont  Concert  Booms,  Dublin.  , 

Piosent The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bbliioee,  d.o.u.G.,  in  the  choir ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Eev  William  J.  Walsh,  n.D.  ; the  Eight  Hon.  0.  Palles,  LL.n  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  , the  Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  Eedington,  h.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  q.o  LL.m  i the 
Eight  Rev.  MousiiSior  Molloy,  n.n.,  n.sc.  ; Eev.  Henry  Evans,  n.B.  ; Eev.  Hamillon  Wilson, 
D D. ; Professor  G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d  ; Mr.  Stanley  Harrington,  b.a.  ; Mr.  W.  E.  J.  MoUoy  , 

CanUin  T,  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthei-s,  B.A. ; ^ -r  tx  rr  i c-  j 

vapiiam  a,  , Secretcvry. 

The  Commission  having  dealt  with  the  correspondence,  proceeded  to  consider  the  Reports  of 
the  various  Committees  which  were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  several  portions  of  the  draft  outline 
of  Report.  , 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  6 o clock.  Belmoee 

\1th  December,  1897. 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  MEETING. 

(Fifty-sixth  Public  Sitting). 

Friday,  December  17,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair  : His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  n.D.;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  ji.a.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Shav 
w Rev.  MonsignorMolIo)^,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d.  ■ Rev' 

Han^ton  Wilson,  d.d.;  Professor  G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  f.t.c.d.  ; Mr  Stanley  Harrino-ton  ^ - 

Mr.  W.  B.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ■ ^ S ; • • r 

The  following  witness  w.s  einmined Secretary. 

’"'Idenoe  Dublk  Chemistry,  in  the  Eoyal  College  of 

tbe'^Oomrit°ees“‘“  »-Bide™tion  of  the  Keports  of 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  f).40  o’clock. 

Belmobb, 

18«A  December,  1897. 


EIGHTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  18,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m,,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee  q c m q in  th«  chaiV  • tiic  n *v  ^ 
Eew.  Willim.  J.  wW  „.n.  ; the  Right  Horc  Hd  Hron^  “dt 

Shiw,  Q.c.,m,D.;  the  Eight  Rev.  Monsignot  Molloy,  n.n.,  n.so. ; Rev.  Henry  Evens  nn  -^Rct 
H«m*on  Wilson  d.d.  ; Profe^or  0,  F.  Fitsgorald,  p.t.o.d.  ; Mr.  Stanley’^  Harrington ' b i ■ 
Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy ; Captain  T,  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  b.a.  ; & > > 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Reports  of  the  Committees. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock. 

Belmoee, 

2Qth  December,  1897. 


NINETIETH  MEETING. 

Monday,  December  20,  1897. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

O.O.M.O.,  in  the  ohair ; His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  M illiam  J.  Walsh  DB.  ,■  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  Eedinglon,  ji.a.  - His  Honour  Judge 
SWheiu  ’ Professor  G.  F.  Fitsgeraid,  f.t.c.d.;  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw;  and  Mr.  J. 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Reports  of  the  Committees. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  1.35. 

Belmoee, 

’I'lih  January,  1898. 


NINETY-FIRST  MEETING. 

Thursday,  January  27,  1898. 

The  Commission  met  at  3 p.m.,  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Pre^nt;— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmoee,  g.c.m.g.,  in  the  chair;  His  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  PaUes,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  • 
R'^ans,  D.D. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Wilson,  d,d.  ; Mr.  Stanlev  Harrington  ba  ■ 
Mr.  W.  E,  J.  Molloy ; and  Captain  T.  B.  Shaw ; - o . 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary, 

The  Commission  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Reports  of  the  Committees. 

A Committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Report. 
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The  following,  together  -frith  aaiy  other  members  of  the  Commission  -who  might  find  it  convenient 
to  attend,  •wero°appointed  to  act  to  this  Committee  :~ 

The  Rio-ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh ; tlie  Right 
Hon.  C.  f.  Redington;  Rev,  Dr.  Evans;  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson ; Professor  Fitzgerald;  Mr 
W.  R.  j.  Molloy  ; Captain  T.  B.  Shaw  ; and  Mr.  J.  Struthera. 

Tho  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock. 

William  J.  Walsh, 


Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

lOf/4  June,  1898. 


iUfENDIS 


{Note  bu  Secretary— Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  final  arningement  of  the  Report, 
met  on  the  following  dates January  28  ; February  17, 18  ; March  11,12,  31 ; April  1,  2,  28,  29; 
May  20,  21.] 


NINETY  SECOND  MEETING. 

Friday,  June  10,  1898. 

Tlie  Commission  met  at  II  a.m.  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present  -—His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d„  in  the  chair ; the  Right  Hon.  0. 
PaUrLUB.,  Srd  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ; the  Right  Hon.  C T Redmgton,  i^a.  ; the 
Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Rev.  Henry  Evans,  b.d.  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald, 
F.T.C.i). ; Mr.  Stanley  Hariington,  b.a.  ; and  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy  ; 

with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

Read  letter  fi-om  the  Countess  of  Belmore,  stating  that  Lord  Belmore  could  not  attend  the 
meeting  through  illness. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  leal  with  the  Final  Report  had  met 
on  twelve  occasions,  viz,  :-Jan.iaiy  28 ; February  17  and  18  ; March  11,  12,  31 ; Apnl  1,  2,  28. 
29  ; May  20  and  21. 

The  Commission  considered  the  Draft  Report  a 
The  Report,  being  amended,  was  adopted. 

Directions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  with  reference  to  the  obtaining  of  the  Signatures  of 
those  Commissioners  who  were  away  from  Dublin. 

The  Commission  rose  at  5.30  o’clock. 

William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

25iA  June,  1898. 


8 finally  revised  by  the  Committee. 


NINETr-THIRD  MEETING. 


Saturday,  June  25,  1898. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present His  Grace  the  hlost  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.  in  the  chair ; the  Right  Hon. 
C.  Palles,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ; the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  m.a.  ; 
and  the  Right  Rev,  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; . , , •r^  i a . 

“ with  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

This  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  direction  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  as  senior 
member  of  the  Commission  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  in  consequence  oi  a letter  receiTOd 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  Countess  of  Belmore.  The  letter  stated  that  Lord  Belmore  was  unable 
to  sign  the  Report  as  he  continued  seriously  indisposed,  and  was  not  allowed  by  the  doctors  to 
transact  business  of  any  kind. 

The  following  paragraph  was  added  to  the  Report,  tho  concurrence  of  the  absent  members  of 
the  Commission  having  been  notified  by  them  to  the  Secretary  : — 

“The  Earl  of  Belmore,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  attended  our  meetings  most 
“ assiduously  during  the  whole  progress  of  our  Inquiry,  guiding  our  proceedings  and  taking 
“ nai't  in  our  discussions.  He  was  also  present  at  meetings  held  m December,  January,  and 
“ Eebruarr  last,  when  the  substance  and  general  outline  of  tins  Report  were  unanimously 
“ agreed  to  After  these  meetings,  we  regret  to  say,  he  became  senously  indisp^ed,  and  has 
“ not  since  been  allowed  by  his  doctors  to  transact  any  business  in  connection  with  the 
“ Commission.” 

e at  12  o’clock. 


The  Commission  having  concluded  their  business  r 


William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
25th  June,  1898. 
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